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Autumn colouring in Cornwall, 


October is the month of autumn colouring 
par excellence, but Cornish gardens, es. 
pecially in such seasons as this, are not the 
Pees to look for it. One hears with envy 
uf the bright tints in the Eastern Counties, 
ad those who have been fortunate enough 
M go to Canada paint wonderful pictures of 
T Riy of her woods. But it is not so here. 
ue leaves hang on the trees dark and colour- 
“Scand drop at last When the frost comes, 


Core blown awe ho : 
Sate blown away by the raging north-west 


ned, ue Comes to us almost undiluted 
cn oe Yet there are exceptions. 
ewe 7a are bright red, namely, 
Tl SMIT “nd Japonica, 
hh ed Rh wl an leaves of the yellow- 
Meum Gane endron trichockadum likewise 
VW, and th : peeling Shades of red and 
ee Ne re at the same lime vields a 
4 mensio Ie Japanese R. Tschoskii is 
on it ie w ON With its coloured leaves 
ven a en it flowers in June, for its tiny 
Gaus qt’ are almost the smallest of the 
i. mi i a , Rhododendrons from 
veginum and oe peal ane 
beh ions | neatum as Well, also the 
Susu! the os has eet Joined them, 
Cred a ely blood-red neriiflerum has 
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Of Maples we have but few in this par- 
ticular garden—more's the pity—but they are 
very attractive, and these few make me wish 
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Iris alba (syn. Bride). (See page 9.) 


I could afford more space and money for addi- 
tions, Some of the stems as well as the 
leaves are highly coloured. Forrest's 6.008, of 
which T have not vet ascertained the name, 
being one of the best. An acquaintance in 
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Surrey, who has a fine collection of them, 
tells me that Acer nikoense and A. Osaka-suki 
are the best of all. Rhus typhina, the Stag’s 
lorn Sumach, is bright crimson, but Rhus 
Cotinus, perhaps owing to its immediate en- 
vironment, has not coloured at all; whilst 
Rhus cotinoides, though to a certain extent 
its leaves turn yellow, does not approach the 
beauty it attains at Kew. 


The old vines known as Virginian Crecper 
and A\mpelopsis are very bright even with us, 
and Vitis Coignetize and V. Thunbergi and 
another unnamed Chinese Species turn a deep 
crimson. The yellows of the Larch and Birch, 
and the Bracken Fern beneath them, are be- 
ginning to throw into relief the evergreen 
Conifers and Rhododendrons among them, 
and by the ponds and river Osmunda regalis 
is at its best. Stuartia pseudo-Camellia is the 
most meritorious as regards its autumn 
colouring, for it never fails, and js even more 
ornamental now than when it isin full flower, 
In a neighbour's garden to-day—October 25th 
—T saw against a south walla beautiful bush 
of Cassia corymbosa in full flower. Some 
years ago it was killed here by frost, but it 
is well worth trying in the south and west, 
for it is easily raised from cuttings, and its 
golden flowers brighten the passing vear. On 
the same wall was a lovely pale yellow 
Abutilon, of which the name was not known, 
but it was one of the varieties usually grown 
under glass, and althouch it had been there 
for some vears, is Probably not as hardy as 
the red and vellow A, megapotamicum, and 
still less so than the mauve A. vitifolium, 
which has grown here in the open for vears. 
It is nat a long-lived plant, but ean easily be 
raised from seeds or cuttings. Of berry-bear- 
ing shrubs the Cotoneaster js represented 
here in various forms, mostly Chinese, and 
as vet unnamed. C. frigida, which crows 
into a small tree, is perhaps my favourite, 
with its clusters cf dark red herries and un 
reoht habit. í 


C. Francheti bas quantities «af 
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Showy plants for winter days. 
Few things are so showy at the present ` 


golden-leaved Ivy. Tas 


2 


bright red fruit, and is very ornamental, and 
C. horizontalis var. purpusilla is a nice pros- 
trate plant. Of the others, some have black 
berries and some red, and one or two of 


Farrer’s absolutely hug the ground, but are’ 


difficult to. find a place for, as unless they are 
on a rocky bank where little else will grow, 


-they are apt to ‘get smothered by Grass and 


coarse weeds. Some of the Chinese Barberries 

‘are weighed down with pink and red fruit, 
but these, again, are unnamed here, though 
doubtless their identity could be ascertained 
from Kew, had one the time to send up 
specimens. PETER THE HERMIT. 


Notes of the Week. 


Rhododendrons. 


A few Rhododendrons are already lending ` 


a cheery splash of colour to.the Temperate 
House at Kew. R. Lord Wolseley is crowded 
with its pleasing orange blooms. Diadem, 
another orange flowered variety, has blooms 
of a deeper shade, whilst the much smaller 
flowéred Little Beauty has blossoms of the 
richest pink. i 


Pi 


date as Cotoneaster frigida, literally bending 
under its load of, brightly-hued berries. Un- 
gainly perhaps, but none the less effective— 
especially when viewed against the red rays of 
the setting sun on a frosty afternoon. C. 
Simonsi and Jasminum nudiflorum in com- 
bination on a wall are very telling, and both 
are easily grown. On some. soils the Pyra- 
cantha is remarkably brilliant—noticeably so 
when planted at the foot of a wall eS with. 
IRK. 


Winter Aconites-in December. | 

A friend in Kirkcudbrightshire writes that 
on December ioth he observed over: a. dozen 
Winter Aconites fully in bloom, while buds 
were on the point of expanding on many 
other plants. The district is an early one, 
and Aconites (and, occasionally, Snowdrops) 
are by no means rare at Christmas, but I 
think that December roth, as regards Winter 
Aconites, must be something like a record. 
The season has been wonderfully mild and 
open, and some shrubs are putting forth 
young growths. _ W. McG. 

Dumfries. 


Sempervivums. 

I am glad to observe the note by ‘‘ Byfleet ” 
in your issue of December 2nd (p. 794) re- 
specting Sempervivum acuminatum, and also 
to see his very practical advice upon the sub- 
jectiof soil for this and other attractive House- 
leeks. They rejoice in a poor, stony place, 
and I attribute a good many losses among the 
Sempervivums to their being planted in rich 
material instead of a poor, hard medium. 
The wisdom of the advice given by your con- 
tributor mav be observed if one studies plants 
of this genus growing in a crevice of a wall, 
where there may be a mere modicum of mor- 
tar with little or no soil. The same may be 
said of plants grown on a roof with just 
enough soil to keep them in position until 
they become established. When the common 
Houseleek (Sempervivum tectorum) was more 
grown than. now on housetops (a relic of the 
old superstition that it warded off lightning 
and fire), there were many -huge masses 
which, if removed, revealed hardly a particle 
of soil. Where it was growing on thatched 
roofs, of course it had more subsistence from 
the decaying thatch. but it was not much 
grown on such roofs, but was more commonly 
met with on those roofed with slate, tiles, or 
flag stones. The roof of an outhouse can be 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


_ covered prettily with Houseleeks, and, with 


a modicum of soil, they can even be induced 
to live on a roof of corrugated iron. As a 
friend once said when he saw Sempervivums 
and Sedums growing on such a roof.in full 
sun, when the iron was quite hot from a blaz- 
ing sun, ‘‘ Some plants will almost grow on 
a kitchen range!” Some of the Semper- 
vivums, such as the Cobweb varieties, do 
much better in the chinks of a wall than any- 
where else, and species of rather tender habit 
will often survive there when they will perish 
in wet winters. . Ess. 


New Barberries.. 


= In reply to Mr. O. G. Sadler, who, in your 
issue dated December 16th, writes asking for 


information, as to where he can obtain vari- 


ous Berberis, I would recommend him to 


communicate with the Donard Nursery Co., - 
Newcastle, Co. Down, who grow a very re- . 


presentative collection of this beautiful family 
of shrubs. In their catalogue the following 
varieties from your correspondent’s list are 


offered, viz., B. subcaulialata, B. brevipanicu- - 


lata, B. aggregata, B. yunnanensis, and B. 


= dictyophylla. The Donard Nursery also offers 


distinct forms of B. subcaulialata, which Mr. 
Sadler, if he is forming a collection, would 
be well advised to obtain, and if he has not 


already got them I would recommend the’ 
_ varieties heteropoda, Stapfiana, and Gagne- 


paini, of which fine plants are offered. 
o Ceci: M. BArLey. 
The Mountain Daisv (Celmisia) at home, 
According to T. E. Cheeseman the various 


= species of Celmisia form a large proportion of 


‘the vegetation, especially in the South Island, 
where the mountain slopes and valleys are 
often whitened for miles from the abundance 
of their large Daisy-like flowers. -In their 


own country these large Daisies grow in a. 


variety of situations, such as the dry and 
stony mountain sides, low meadows, and also 
on the banks of rivers, but in this country 


' the successful cultivation of these handsome 
plants in the open air requires both thought 


and care when selecting and making up the 
stations in which they are intended to grow. 
I have seen them growing and flowering 
juxuriantly—in a garden near here (Sussex)— 
at the foot of a cool north wall and in a 
slightly raised position, and I have seen them 
in what might reasonably have been con- 


_ sidered an ideal position, on raised ground 


and in full sunshine, a dismal failure. Wher- 
ever these plants are grown in the open some 
slight protection is necessary to throw off the 
winter rains. | . . M. 

[The photograph sent with the above,. un- 
fortunately. was not clear enough for repro- 
duction.—Eb. ] 


Romneya trichocalyx. 


Mr. Arnott, in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of 
December oth, refers to the spreading habit 
of this plant, and confesses to the fact being 
not previously known to him. It is not with- 
out interest to note something in plant be- 
haviour that Mr. Arnott does not know. The 


following note may be of interest to your 


readers. The suckering habit is evidently 
characteristic of R. trichocalyx: I have a 
bush of R. Coulteri x trichocalyx, which 
suckers freely. This plant was grown from 
seed and planted aut about five years ago in 
an open position facing north, but having a 
6-foot Privet hedge some 7 feet to the south. 
It thus receives no sun during the short win- 
ter months. This position does not appear 
to be uncongenial, the bush bearing a mass 
of blossom in succession through the summer 
and autumn. a few degrees of frost passing 
unnoticed. For the last three years this speci- 
men has suckered freely, each sucker. if left 
alone, usually puts out another the following 
vear, so that till I removed them there was 


í 
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in some cases a string of three plants -of 


‘diminishing size. The suckers lack fibrous 
roots, and it is advisable to separate the 
suckers from the parent plant now, trans. 
planting them each autumn. Suckers | have 
removed- directly have grown, but thev 
take twą years to recover 


themselves. R. Coulteri has a hairy ovary ;” 


trichocalyx is quite smooth on that part. The 4-- 


cross has this character intermediate between 

the two parents. Thirty-two degrees of frost 

did not suffice to kill this plant. A. B. H. 
East Lothian. 7 | 


“The Gladwin. (Iris foetidissima). 

The scarlet berries of this Iris are very at- 
tractive at this time of year, and it is of easy 
culture—in- fact, it hardly needs culture. 
Placed in a favourable situation and left un“ 
disturbed it will generally produce a crop of 
its bright berries just when there is so little 
colour in the outdoor garden. I have about 


a score of plants, and they are growing where } ~ 
few flowering plants would retain enough 4 ~~ 


vigour to afford the owner much pleasure. 


They are close to a Holly hedge, and, of 1% 
course, at times are very dry at the roots, d ~ 
They are, however, perfectly happy and fruit : 

freely. This Iris should be grown by those ° 
who have a trade in evergreens, wreaths, and >: 


crosses. The berries are always welcome, 
but especially when the Holly is more or less 
a failure. Although this Iris will do in a 
very poor soil, its berry productiveness is in- 
creased if some manure is put on in the 
winter, — J. CornuILL. 


Flowering shrubs. 


and establish~ 4 - 


oe 


me 


Several of the earlier flowering shrubs are | 


just coming to their best. The rich yellow 


lowers of the Chinese Witch-hazel, Hama- . 


melis mollis, are particularly beautiful and 
welcome at the present season. There is. no 
better Witch-hazel, and lit by the autumn sun 
it makes. a glorious splash of colour in the 


garden. Jasminum nudiflorum is wellknown - 


and deservedly valued. 


‘Its bright yellow |: 


flowers are quite familiar in the winter; it | 


is wonderfully hardy, and seems to grow any- 
where, | 
flowers yellow in colour? It is rare for blues 
and reds to be seen- during the winter and 
quite carly spring. There is one plant, how- 
ever, of shrubby habit with the most vivid 
purple-blue flowers borne in ° profus:on— 
Veronica tobarcorrensis, a garden hybrid well 
worth growing. Another of the indis 


pensables is Erica Darleyensis, just coming . 


to its best, soon to be followed by E. carnea. 
Standish’s Honeysuckle, Lonicera Standishi, 


is a shrub which deserves to be better known. | 
Its small, pure white flowers are just open }. 
ing, and they will become even better as the ' 
It cannot be described as a h. 


season advances. 
showy shrub, but the wonderful fragrance 
of its blossoms—rare 
plants—makes it particularly desirable. 
Belladonna Lilies. | ioe 
Having cultivated thēse rather extensively 


for over 20 years in the genial climate of ; 
where they thrive luxuriantly, ` 
prompts me to offer a few remarks on the , 


Devon, 


non-flowering of this lovely Lily.- In a well- 
drained soil where most of the dav’s sun can 
shine upon them, both of which are very 
necessary if the very best results are to be 
obtained, it is more than likely that the bulbs 


suffered from lack of moisture during the , 


in early flowering 


Why are so many of these early - 


very dry summer of 1921, unless they were .- 


well watered everv. few weeks during the 
months of May, June, and July, a time when 


they naturally form their flower-spikes, which - 


are developed during August and September. 


These lovely autumn flowers need a border ` 


about 18 inches in width devoted to them, not | 


smothered with other plants unless it be a -> 


row of Lobelia in front to add a little bright- 
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{X} ness while the foliage of this Lily is ripening 
T off in the height of summer. To prevent the 
soil becoming impoverished a top-dressing of 


—e- 


w,” ’ : - 7 . 
i rich soil should be put on the border and Anel B A E E TE N deities P 
D =r e a ONERE e elle de Pontoise. period it has retained an objectionable, dry, 

lightly forked in as the foliage begins to push Pp leathery character, and after Christmas 


up in spring, while on no account rob the 
bulbs of any foliage until it has completely 
ripened off, If the bulbs did not suffer from 
the long drought of last year the cause of their 
not sending up any flower-spikes this autumn 
puzzles me. J. Mayne. 


Carnation Feltham Scarlet. 

This ig an old border variety first sent out 
by Wares, of Feltham, when that firm was 
in the heyday of its fame. It is still one of 
the best for vigour, freedom of flowering, and 
non-splitting of calyx, while it also possesses 
that essential quality of fragrance all true 
lovers of the Carnation look for. I have 
sen, this season, some splendid examples of 
Feltham Scarlet in different places around 
this neighbourhood, especially effective being 
plants of two and three years’ standing. Many 
lowering stems of this variety grow Strong 
enough to stand well without support, while 


This will in time become a popular variety 
both for market and private use. Its shape, 
which is similar to that of Blenheim and its 
size, at once stamp it as a market fruit, 
while, in addition, it has the further good 
quality of having a bronzy-red cheek, the 
shaded side being greenish yellow. It has 
an agreeable acid flavour and juicy, tender 
Hesh, and will keep in sound condition tilj 
the end of March. It does Well either as a 
standard or a bush, the trees commencing to 
bear when quite young. Growers for market 
Should give it a trial, while private growers 
would also do weli to add it to their col- 
lections, 


Some disappointing Apples, 
The following Apples have proved very dis- 
Appointing again this year, and to keep them 
after November 


seems almost impossible. I 


Apple Belle de Pontoise. 


mets onal spiki $ show 4d 
Dit not Met with 


Sty 
’ 


decided branching 
In the ordinary border 
Mn In the rush fo, raising new varieties 
cena ý the older Sons are in danger 
ey K lost, which js a great pity, pOssess- 
ae do, that hardiness of constitution 
TE z hate raig KAY ol our newest sorts 
tthe tease Opi cted to ma ntain because 
oe ns habit of ‘avering them into pols 
“4 SOWING than | s LA 

Impr, IP pots. Suks 


<atropogon Lucyanus, 


As a Pere ~ . 
| Persistent winte flowering stove plant 


afew ¢ | ee DY 
ww dual this; som, specimens that com- 


aren i ` 

“cosas in ee tee show} aoe n:ne-coloured 
KERNE a  sOber have lowered continu- 
zinan, C ANd appear likely to last good 
oy a flowering Seals 


Le lial S Specimen, it is also usc- 
eE CUllin fre TIET Tetana ) 

cae | S a CS US clusters of blos- 
wae $ og readily SECU Te d With a good 


e ae Which for th decoration of 
EM AS Sur x A F. 
hee Nk se rur] OSSEs < greatly mo its 
Aa Sentropogon is of easy cul- 
er tere rtainly-be grown wherever 
MOWETS are demand rare 


refer to: the Varieties Lord Derby and 
Sandringham. The former is a large angular 
greenish-yellow fruit handsome to look at, 
but a large woolly and almost juiceless Apple. 
Sandringham is as beautiful a fruit as one 
could wish to see, its shape and colour leaving 
nothing to be desired, but it is lacking in juice 
and its keeping qualities here are ended with 
November. Both the above are constant and 
heavy croppers, the latter a beautiful tree 
when in bloom, but such fruit cannot com- 
pare with Apples which will keep sound under 
the same conditions until April and even later, 
such as Bramley’s Seedling, Rovale d’Angie- 
terre, Marie Joseph d'Othee, Wellington, and 
others. 

Another unsatisfactory Apple of bad keep- 
ing qualitv—although one not to be despised 
as a dessert Apple at its best—is Hollandbun, 
a large red-striped fruit which, however, fails 
to keep here after November, Bismarck, than 
which no more handsome Apple exists, is 
utterly worthless here, and, Eke the above, 
might well be eliminated from lists of goad 
Apples. 

l have kept this Apple for a considerab!e 
i Whole of its storage 


time, but during the 


950732 


often before—starts to shrivel. 
E. MARKHAM. 


Testing of fruit trees and plants 
for commercial purposes, 


One of the schemes for “agricultural de- 
velopment ” for which a grant has been 
provided from the fund made available to 
agriculiure by the Corn Production Acts (Re- 
peal) Act of 1921, has the object of securing 
authoritative tests of the commercial value of 
new varieties of fruit trees and plants. 
Raisers of new varieties often put too high 
a Value on their productions, and introduce 
varieties lacking in sound commercial quali- 
ties, Growers planting these discover after 
a few years that they are unsuitable for per- 
manent retention, and they have to he 
grubbed up and the land replanted. At other 
times private owners of good new varieties 
wc apt to restrain the wide propagation of 
them in order to secure greater individual 
profit. The scheme which js now on foot js 
for an official test to be made of the poten- 
Nalities of new varieties, thus to assure a 
wide publicity and official recognition to any 
really good new variety, and to give investors 
in new stocks of fruita substantial certainty 
of knowing what they are getting, 

The scheme is to be administered by a Joint 
Committee, set up by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and the Royal Lorticultural Society. 
Under it the Gardens of the Society at Wisley 
will be made to serve as a central station 
at which all varieties submitted will be 
tested in the first instance. In the later vears 
of the test, varieties selected as showing merit 
will be sent for further testing at sub-stations 
which the Committee hopes to establish in 
Various fruit districts throughout the 
country, 

The scope of the scheme will include tests 
of growths of Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher- 
ries, Nuts, Gooscberries, Currants, Rasp- 
berries, and Strawberries. The Committee is 
NOW prepared to receive applications for the 
submission of plants, buds, and grafts, suf- 
licient to allow of not more than 2ọ half- 
standards and 20 bushes being grown in the 
case Of any variety of Apples and Pears; 10 
hilf-standards in the case of any variety of 
Plums, Cherries, and Nuts; 20 bushes in the 
case of any variety of Currants, Gooseberries, 
Raspberries, and other berries; and not more 
than roo plants in the case of any variety of 
Strawberries. g 

The buds and grafts of new varieties wijl 
be worked on approved stocks, and once a 
variety has been accepted, the central station 
or sub-station will under no circumstances 
permit trees, buds, or grafts to be taken off 
the station. 

The Committee proposes from time to time 
to issue reports on varieties submitted, and in 
doing so will carefully consider the records 
which will have been taken by the Recording 
Sialf, on which selected specialists will act. 

The Committee consists of five appointees 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, inciuding the 
Controller of Horticulture, (Mr. W. G. Lot- 
joit), the Deputy Controller (Mr. I. V. Tav- 
lor), the Ministry's entomologist (Mr. J. C. 
Fryer), and five annointees of the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society. The whole Committee 
will be under the Chairmanship of Professer 
W. Bateson, F.R.S. 

AH communicat ns core rning the sheni 
should be addressed to the Director, Rova 
H orteultural Society's Gardens, Wisley, Rip- 
“AN, Surrey. 
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= (REPLY TO M. ‘BRINKLEY.) 


Large quantities of Seakale are grown an- 

-nually for forcing, the plants receiving special 

attention during growth in order that as fine 

crowns as possible may be obtained. With- 

out.strong crowns it is useless to attempt the 

forcing of Seakale. The produce from poor 
crowns is spindiy and tough. Given well- 

developed: and well-ripened crowns, with a 

suitable place to force them in, Seakale may 

be had from November onwards. T 


_. CULTIVATION. — Seakale must have rich 
ground to grow in during the summer, the 
position being an open one, and not shaded 
in any way. Root cuttings are made from 
the long, thong-like roots, broken off at the 
main stem at the time .of lifting, and the 
stronger these are the better are the results.’ 
Pieces 4 inches long will suffice, and, to dis- 
tinguish the top from the bottom, cut the 

former level and the latter in a sloping 
direction. After the required number has 

been prepared, bury them again in soil in the 
open air until planting time arrives. When 
taken out it will be found that a callus has 
=- been formed.. Some people lay the cuttings 
into boxes and stand in a cold house. _ 


“PLANTING:-—The end of March or the first. 


week in April is early enough, to begin plant“ 


ing, as if set out too Soon the sets are apt 
to decay, especially if the soil is wet and cold. 
Put the sets 18 inches apart, with a distance 
of 2 feet between the rows, using a garden 
trowel in preference to a dibber for planting. 
Let the flat portion of the set be level with 
the soil, and in order to preserve the tops 
from frost, and also prevent the slugs eating 


the young growths, some ashes should be~- 


laid on the top of each set. The young 
growths, when strong enough, should be 
thinned out, leaving only. one shoot. During 
the summer keep the ground clean, and as- 
sist growth as much as possible by the use 
of some artificial manure, such as guano or 
nitrate of soda. ` 


LIFTING FOR FORCING.—This: may be done 
as soon as the leaves turn yellow, placing the 
crowns together in a trench, with a foot or 

‘so of soil on the top of them. For very early 
forcing it is a good plan to lift some crowns 
early in October with as much soil adhering 
to the roots as possible, leaving them on the 
surface for a few weeks. This exposure wil! 
ensure a better rest than if they were lifted 
and stored away at once, while with the soil 
left on the roots they will not shrivel to any 

appreciable extent. A Mushroom house, or 
any place that can be darkened, and with a 
similar temperature, answers well for forcing. 
A temperature `of 55 degs. is quite high 
enough, anything above this rendering the 
growths spindly. Cover the crowns with dry 


leaves, and when watering always use tepid — 


water. Another way is to place several crowns 


in a large pot and stand them under the stage — 


in a warm house, covering. up and treating in 

the ordinary way. The old-fashioned plan of 

forcing where grown is not much practised | 
now, too much room being -required for the 

manure, etc., to be placed round the pots used 

for forcing the crowns. In order to have, 
very late crops, mounds of ashes or soil 

placed over the crowns where grown will 

suffice to blanch the leaves and stems. 


VARIETIES.—Only two varieties are grown 
in gardens—the common and the Lily-white. 
The Lily-white is not such a strong grower as 
the common kind, but there is not the 
- slightest trace of colour in either. leaves or 
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K Growing Seakale, A] 


stems. From what we have seen of it, how- 
ever, it does not seem to be quite so hardy`as 
the common kind. 


d 


Cauliflowers, 

Frames containing Cauliflower plants in 
pots intended for planting out in April should 
be freely ventilated whenever the weather is 
favourable. On mild days the lights should 
be removed entirely early in the day and re- 
placed at night. Examine the plants fre- 
quently for watering, and when moisture is 
necessary soak the soil with soft water. A 


cold brick. pit is the best place in which to 
winter the plants, but a protective covering | 


must be used to ward off frost. Slugs should 
be kept in check by placing lime round. the 


edges of the bed. Seedlings still in the seed- 


bed should be carefully potted or pricked out 
into boxes for successional cropping. If the 


stock of these plants is short. make a sowing | 
of a good early variety, such as Early Snow- 


ball, at once in boxes. or pans and start the 
seeds in’ 4 house or pit having a temperature 
of 50 degs. 


to 3-inch pots and grown in a slightly-heated 
pit close to the roof-glass. F. W.G 
Winter vegetábles, 
Everyone knows that a good crop of winter 
vegetables is of the highest importance in the 
private garden, in the garden of the cottager, 
and in the market garden alike. The flowers 
of autumn have gone, the fruit trees are bare, 
and the garden would be blank indeed were 
there no vegetables. In thinking of winter 
vegetables, such things as Brussels Sprouts, 


Savoys, and Curled Greens rise first to the 


mind; but in favoured years the supply of 
these is supplemented—perhaps saved were 
the better word—by late Cauliflowers. De- 
Spite a few fairly severe frosts, the weather 
has been, on the whole, mild, and now, 
within a measurable distance of Christmas, 


Autumn Giant and Eclipse are still- giving © 


good heads. So, too, are Veitch’s Self-pro- 
tecting Broccoli and Walcheren Broccoli, and 
these will eke out in a very satisfactory way 


the supply’ of strictly winter vegetables. 


Another Brassica which is most useful is the 
well-known Winningstadt Cabbage, which 
forms a valuable change from the Drumhead 
or Early Ulm Savoy. The latter is generally 
very much appreciated—its small size and its 
excellent flavour making it more of a 
favourite at table than the larger and more 


- strongly flavoured Drumhead. Of the value 


of Sprouts it is unnecessary to speak, and it 
ought to be the aim of everyone who is re- 
sponsible for a regular supply of winter veget- 
ables to have such a supply as will meet 
every possible demand. Cur'y Greens, too, if 
more appreciated in Scotland than in Eng- 
land, may be relied upon to withstand all but 
exceptionally severe winters, and the sk əd 


cook can prepare them in a variety of appe- - 


tising ways. Broccoli is not always a suc- 
cess, but the purple-sprouting Broccoli, and 
its white form, will succeed in districts where 
the choicer sorts fail. In spring a breadth 
of Asparagus Kale forms a good stand-by; 
so, too, do a few lines of Spinach Beet. By 
successive sowings in autumn a supply can 
be had over a long season. Concerning Leeks 
and Celery, it is needless to do more than 
enumerate them in the list of winter veget- 
ables.. In addition, the winter supply includes 
roots. Artichokes, or Sunroots, as they are 
now called, Garden Turnips, Swedes, Car- 
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When the seedlings are large 
‘enough to handle they should be transferred 


-and lead to complaints. 
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' rots, Parsnips, and Salsify have all a promi- 
Beetroots, too,- 


nent place in the daily list. 
must not be omitted; and in some gardens 
the small Chinese ‘Artichoke ’’—Stachys 
tuberifera—finds. favour. Onions are, of 
course, indispensable, and Corn Salad and 
Cos Lettuces are fairly hardy. A little known 
vegetable is Good king Henry (Mercury), 
which gives occasional pickings of its 
Spinach-like leaves during winter, and 
basketsful in spring. | . | 
When these are all taken into considera- 
tion, and when, in addition, they can be sup- 
plemented by forced Seakale and Asparagus, 
it will be seen that there need be no lack of 
variety during the winter. None of them pre- 
Sent any special difficulty in respect of culti- 
vation, well-worked, well-manured soil, and 
foresight being all that are needed to ensure 
a plentiful supply. gt 
A-SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Carrots. 


Have not Carrots been ‘‘ improved ” in the 
wrong direction? This question is prompted 
by the present-day Carrot as’ seen on the ex- 
hibition bench. ln many instances these are 
so large and so coarse as,to be of but little 
value in the kitchen, for the prevailing taste 
in the dining-room is for small, sweet, well- 
flavoured, and quickly grown roots. The 
Carrot of two decades ago is now considered 


© too small—that is, from the exhibitor’s point 


of view, and a cross probably between the In- 
termediate and Long Surrey types has re- 
sulted in the modern Carrot. Sown early in 
April, this type grows coarsely and frequently 
resembles nothing so-much as an overgrown 


‘Intermediate. The roots, when lifted, will be 


found to include an undue proportion of 


cracked and of split samples—much too large 


for the purpose of cooking whole, and of no- 
use for cooking in slices. Even when grated, 
these deformed roots have little or no flavour 
For strictly utili- 
tarian purposes such Carrots ought to be 
avoided and more reliance placed upon the 
stump-rooted forms, of which Nantes Horn 
may be cited as an example. An astonish- 
ingly large quantity of small roots, excellent 


for cooking whole, can be obtained from a — 
‘few rows of such a Carrot, thinned very 


lightly, but preferably Jeft unthinned.. I am 


safe in saying that the majority of vegetable 
gardeners will agree on this point. Yet, | 
ask, how many follow the practice—misled by 


the fetish of ‘‘ size ” in the Carrot, as in other 


things. There ought to’ be several rows of 


such Carrots in Jarge gardens and where the 
demand for such roots is regular. I have 
found that the roots which actually press 
against each other in the rows are the most 
serviceable. A succession can easily be kept 
up by sowing’s in June and July. It is um 


necessary to lift and store the produce of such 


sowing's on the approach of frost. They keep 
better, and are sweeter, when left in the 
ground, and frost can be circumvented by 
using a mulch of strawy litter. 

A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Asparagus, sowing seed in boxes. 


Last summer I saw in an amateur’s gar 
den Asparagus sown in a box. The boxes 
were about 2 feet long, 18 inches wide, by 
8 inches deep. ‘In these the growth was from 
1 foot to 18 inches high, and very healthy. 
It is astonishing: the number of plants that 
can be raised in a box of this size. 

The seed was’sown in early spring and 
placed-in a frame. The plants will remain 
in the box till the beginning of the year, when 
they will be taken out and planted in a well- 
prepared bed. A friend of mine did this some 
years ago, and I have never seen such beds 
since. DorsET. 
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Messrs. Stuart Low’s Bush Hill Park N urseties, 


Easily accessible from Bush Hill Park Sta- 
tion, on the G.E.R., are the extensive nur- 
wries of Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. This 
rotel firm has such a large and varied stock, 
that there is something of interest for every 
taste. A few days ago we had an Opportunity 
of going over the nurseries. A detailed de- 
scription of all that we saw would occupy 
more space than we can afford; a brief ac- 
munt of the outstanding’ features must suf- 
fice. Ina large glass-house we found many 
old favourites of the Carnation world in White 
Pearl, Eileen Low, Mrs. Gerrish, and Lady 
lnverforth, The first-named is an excellent 


attractive scarlet flowers, and we were told 
it had done so continuously since the spring. 
The collection of Acacias at Bush Hill Park 
is famous, and has frequently formed one of 
the most attractive features at the R.H.S. 
meetings. One fine old plant of particular in- 
terest is A. Baileyana. It is a small tree, with 
beautiful glabrous foliage, the flowers borne 
in long racemes. It is one of the Acacias 
rarely seen in cultivation in this country. 
There are probably few more fragrant 
plants than Daphne indica (syn. D. odora), 
with its pretty pink and white flowers and 
handsome dark green leaves. To enter a 


Carnation Lady Inverforth. 


Vie 
A gett vigorous, with stout stems, 
white and al aS a lower of the purest 
aie: o \ Sood form. Eileen Low 
Pines described in these pages, 
slags NS one of the best. Mrs, Gerrish 
ae es orange, and when grown in quan- 
s Gale a tine show of colour, It is eN- 
a ly fragrant, too, a remark which ap- 
Par ee A E Carnations sent out by 
aty E : thie . 7 > 
` an ce À E oe one 
OE SOO saw a New and ued en a 
Otprombe. O and unnamed variety of 
Pak ae sUmon in colour and Very free; 
OH mag a of seedlings, some 
acne Ne Wird of later on, 
Sa miche elte a shown a plant 
g Sease he as a botanical 
ipsini a a Hs Ds. Which, growing 
Shhh, Coe ained a length of no 
WAY, and wee, The plant Was perfectly 
e Dd Was bearing quantities of its 


gliss-hħouse containing hundreds of these 
plants growing on in pots, as we did, at 
Messrs. Low's establishment, is a delight. 
Its Mowers are longer, and its scent more 
powerful than is the case with the native 
Mezereunt; moreover, D. indica is evergreen, 
Whereas our native plant is deciduous. 

Very few nurservmen grow Lapagerias in 
these days, but Messrs. Low have a good 
stock of exceptionally healthy-looking plants, 
lt would be interesting to know why these 
handsome evergreens are out of favour, and 
it is to be hoped that their neglect is only 
temporary. Their flowers are omamental 
both tn colour and form, and the plants are by 
no means dificult to grow or to propagate, 
Enormous stocks of ornamental foliaged 
plants were seen in some of the other houses 
Visited before inspecting the outdoor stock. 

The Roses at Bush Hil! Park are noted, 
and we were glad to have an opportunity of 


5 


seeing them in cultivation. Although our 
visit took place late in the season there 
Was a good show of blooms which looked like 
being continued for a considerable period. 
Columbia was jn Particularly good form. It 
is So wonderfully free and its blooms of such 
an attractive shade that it is deservedly popu- 
lar. Mrs. Charles Russell, one of the most 
long-lived Roses when cut, and Premier, 
almost equally long-lived and delightfully fra- 
grant, were at their best. Ophelia, Los 
Angeles, The Queen Alexandra, and Lady 
Pirrie were others that we noted in wonderful 
form. There was also a good stock of 
healthy-looking climbing Roses in pots, and 
here we may remark that the neglect of pot- 
grown Roses is rather remarkable, for this 
method of culture affords a ready means of 
growing these popular plants by people who 
are so situated that they cannol grow them in 
the ordinary way; a remark which also ap- 
plies to the pot culture of fruit. 

Extensive orchards well stocked with 
healthy, well-trained — fruit-trees in great 
Variety are to be seen at Bush Till Park. We 
noted a particularly fine lot of the uscful 
Morello Cherry. This is an excellent subject 
for the north wall. It is Vigorous, perfectly 
hardy, and self-fertile. There is ‘no better 
Cherry for making into jam. Some of the 
best varieties of Apples were to be found in 
these orchards, and their appearance was 
eloquent of good cultivation. 

In addition to the Bush Hill Park nurseries 
the firm has another large nursery devoted to 
Orchids at Jarvis Brook, near Crowborough, 
Sussex. | 


Lantanas. 

Few people with greenhouses to-day grow 
Lantanas, that 30 vears or 40 years ago were 
much in vogue, but when in bloom they are 
distinctly pleasing with blendings of orange 
and carmine and vellow. The same treat. 
ment accorded to most indoor subjects suits 
Lantanas, and loam and leaf-mould are all 
they need in the matter of compost. Tt used to 
be the fashion to prow these plants in baskets, 
pinching out the central stem to induce literal 
xrowths, which were pegged down to the 
sides, much in the same wav as Verbenas 
used to be grown. Further than this, plants 
were prepared for blooming under glass in 
kxe autumn by preventing buds from develop- 
ing until a few weeks before flowers were 
wanted, and these, when Exposed to a Fte 
additional warmth, soon began to spew 
colour. Considering the length of time plants 
remained in Newer and the trif ng atieation 
required it seems a pity that they should have 
gone out of favour, WOODEASI wick. 


Varieties of Impatiens Sultani. 


I have just been cutting down several 
plants of this old Impatiens, grown in to-inch 
pans, and carpeted with the equally old Ar- 
Ullery plant—Pilea muscosa. The combina- 
tion is effective, and the Impatiens has been 
in bloom for many months. Besides this 
form, I used, in another place. to grow other 
varieties. Among these were I. Sultani car- 
minea and I. Sultani salmonea, both desir- 
able, but not such “ everyday "? plants as the 
type. At one time, too, I was rather suc- 
cessful with I. Hawkeri, perhaps the most 
brillant of these Balsamg, although not so 
easily handled as others. I. Hookeriana J 
never cared for. Although this Balsam is by 
no means dimicult to grow, its large charac- 
teristic white flowers. streaked with vivid red 
(a startling contrast), were very sparingly 
produced, and although this defect may possi- 
bly have been due to some cultural error en 
mv part, I discarded I. Hookeriana. Aid ore 

dily 1 xs. 
readily propagated from cutting TA 


The Barony Gardens, Dumfries. 
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Winter flowering Pelargoniums. 

If zonal Pelargoniums for winter flowering 
have been properly prepared, they will now 
be coming into blossom. Therefore, the next 
essential condition is a light warm house, for 
it is impossible to have them in good con- 
dition unless the air of the house is kept 
dry and a suitable temperature ‘is maintained. 
The day heat should he from 55 to 60 deg., 
and 45 deg. at night, and a moderate amount 
of air should be admitted every day whenever 
the weather is favourable. Motion in the air 
of the house is an indispensable condition if 
they are to be kept free from damp and with 
perfect trusses of flowers. In lofty and dark 
conservatories it is a difficult matter to keep 
these plants in goad condition for any length 
of time; therefore, if possible, a more suitable 
structure should be selected for them—one in 
which there is nothing between the plants and 
the glass to obstruct the light, and where 
they can be either near the front lights or on 
a shelf near the roof. Unfortunately but few 
can devote a house specially to them, but 
where they can be so treated few plants are 
more easily managed or more attractive when 
in bloom during the winter months. All 
points considered, it is a question if there 
is another class of plants that can equal them, 
but it must be understood that their merits 


must not be settled by the condition in which » 


they are generally seen in private gardens, 
for in very few of these is there proper con- 
venience for giving them the treatment which 
they require. If we want to see zonals grown 
and flowered in winter as they should be, we 
must go where whole houses are devoted to 
them, and where, when once seen, they make 
an impression not easily effaced. . 

To induce the plants to continue flowering 
the application of a fertiliser of some sort is 
necessary; that which can be given in a 
liquid form is the best. I have found an 
ounce of the best guano to a gallon of water 
administered once in ten days equal to any of 
the artificial manures now used. Cleanliness 
is another point of importance in -reference 
to them; all decaying flowers should be care: 
fully removed with a pair of scissors, and 
i yellow leaves should be regularly picked 
oti. l 


The India: Rubber plant. 


Those who have grown this decorative plant 
know that it seems almost impossible to 
maintain the lower leaves in good condition 
when the plants remain in small- pots for 
several years. After the second year they 
begin to turn. yellow, and eventually fall off. 
This defection is, of course, due to imperfect 
nutrition. Many years ago l saw some 
plants in a Paris market garden in 6-inch 
pots that were about 4 feet high and clothed 
to the base with rich green leaves, and | 
noticed that they were plunged: to the rims 
in an old tan bed. This, of course, saved 
labour in watering, and maintained the roots 
in an equable staté of moisture. Those who 
grow plants for profit know what a difference 
it makes when plants have to be watered 
several times daily or only once. The India 
Rubber, being a very free-growing plant, is 
capable of assimilating a lot of food, and de- 
mands copious supplies of moisture. Give it 


a free root run in suitable soil and it will 


make progress in one season that will surprise 
those who have hitherto grown it in the or- 
thodox manner, When I was in charge of a 
Continental nursery my employer asked me 
how I proposed treating a bank of 100 young 
plants in 24-inch pots. The question surprised 
me, as it seemed that there was only one 
way of growing them, that was, to put them 
into 6-inch pots, and give them plenty of 


atmospheric moisture and some shade. ‘‘ We © 


do not manage them in that way here,” he 


statement to be absolutely correct. 
plant by the end of the growing time was 


air in quite an exposed situation. 


. freedom, the. leaves 


‘pests. 
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said; “ we plant them out, and they make - 


double the growth in the time.” I found this 
l Each 


one-third bigger than it would have been by 
the best pot culture, and consequently had. 
more commercial value. In May they were 
planted in a frame and well cared for, so there 
was no check. In June they were hardened 
off by pulling off the sashes daily for a couple- 
of hours, eventually exposing them to sun and 
; I should 


never have expected this Ficus to thrive under 


such conditions, but although the summer was - 


exceptionally hot, the plants grew with great 
being broad, richly 
coloured, and of great substance. Naturally, 
being exposed in this way to outdoor influ- 
ences and open ito the fierce sunshine, they 
required copious supplies of moisture at the 
roots. Early in September they were 
crammed into 6-inch pots and placed in a close 
house until they were established... They were 
the finest lot .of plants in small pots I ever 
saw, and were all sold the following winter 
at good prices. Later on, when passing 
through Brussels I saw that a friend there 


=- was growing them in the same manner, but 


they-were planted out under glass. 
_ J. CornuILL. 


The Cineraria in winter. 
_ Ina private garden where decorative plants 
are appreciated there are few greenhouse sub- 


jects so useful as this, through the winter, 
particularly. In a former article 1 referred 


to a way of building up one’s “‘ strain’’ by 


saving seeds from the choicer plants each 


. year, and reproducing these in the easy man- 
ner of allowing the seeds, when ripe, to drop 


on the stage in spring. Just now not only 
our best plants were started in this way, but 
the percentage of indifferent examples in 
quality of flowers is exceptionally small. Any 
trouble the Cineraria gives in cultivating it 
is during the hot season, when the plants are 
quite small. This trouble, however, is re- 
duced if a frame is provided for them in a 
naturally shady spot. In any case, the plants 
make but little headway until the early 
autumn, and the nearer winter we get the 
faster they seem to grow. These are kept in 
frames as long as possible; in fact, as I write, 
the end of the year, ours are still there on 
account of there being no other available 
place. for them yet. By taking advantage of 
mild weather to keep the leaves dry, and by 
covering with mats, and fern in addition, 
everything has passed through frost down to 
15 degs. without mishap. The character of 


the growth, too, is superior through our cool - 
treatment; nor does this stop the flowering. | 


This condition may come on slowly, but there 
is no mistaking the size and substance of the 
blossom. The above procedure is mentioned 
not because cool frames are preferred, but to 


.show the plants can so be brought on. 


healthily. A greenhouse with the frost just 
kept out would be the better, if only on ac- 
count of saving of labour to the grower. 
Here, too, room and light would aid better- 
development as far as the size of the plant 
is concerned. When in the greenhouse I 


like to stand each plant on an inverted flower- | 


pot. This seems to provide more space at 


‘any rate, and_if it does not, air can the better 


get among the foliage and give this a chance 
to almost cover the pots. A nicely grown 
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fumigate, for a dusting of tobacco powder- 


will prevent the spread of greenfly if watched 
for. More troublesome at times is the leaf- 


‘mining maggot. This, too, we try to scotch - 


in its infancy, otherwise it will beat us, - 
Watering, as the plants come into flower, 
is not so easily overdone, as it is when they ` 
are in early stages. The roots must not get 
too dry; in this condition the little feeders” 
decay, and then when water is applied.'the 
whole plant may collapse in a day. By this 
it must not be understood that~ moisture. is 
required often; we must hit the happy 
medium, neither, dust dry nor stagnant.. I 


would use the water comfortably warm, also. | <4- 


give liquid manures occasionally when bloom 
buds are developing. HSS.. 


Heliotropes. 


Where sweet-scented flowers are in demand 
for cutting, these plants should be grown in 
considerable quantity, for so accommodating 
are they, that with a warm temperature they 
will keep on flowering the greater portion 
of the winter; but to have them at this 
season, the plants should be specially pre- 
pared. Small examples struck from cuttings 


‘in the spring and grown on in 6-incl+ or” 
8-inch pots, and well hardened 


off by -ex- 
posure to the sun through the latter part 
of summer, will bloom freely now with a tem- 
perature of 55 deg: in the night.. Old plants 
grown in'large pots and placed out of doors 
during the season will answer equally well 
and furnish flowers in such quantities as will 


well repay for the room they occupy; but in ’ 


all cases they should have all the light it is 
possible to give them, with a little air, on 


mild days, or the flowers when cut will be - 


more liable to flag than many other things. 
These and: other plants that bloom from 


growth that is made during the winter are, 
very different from those that make growth 


and set their flower-buds in summer. With 


‘the latter. winter forcing simply causes the 
formed. 


development of the bloom already 


without the shoot extension that goes on with 


Cineraria is admired for its leafage, as well ~ 


as the flowers. i 

This has the reputation of being a ‘‘ dirty ” 
plant; that is to say, one subject to insect 
It is if we keep it too hot, but gives 
little trouble when the culture is cool and 
moist, surroundings damp,-but not on the 
leaves. Rarely does one find it necessary to 


the former description of plants, and which, 
from the dimjnished light and air which are 
present in winter, are necessarily softer and 


less able to bear the hard usage to which cut 


flowers are usually more or less exposed. 


——— ee amaaa 


Summer-bedding plants. 
The propagation of many summer-bedding 
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plants. will shortly be commenced, for the 


success of this form of gardening depends to. 


a very great extent upon the size and condi- 


tion of the plants at the time they are put out 


into the beds. Many sofl-wooded plants 


make better specimens if cuttings are rooted ` 


after the commencement of the New Year 
and grown on without a check. 
boxes in which-the cuttings are to be inserted 


-must be well drained, employing a light sandy 


compost for the rooting medium, and cover- 
ing the surface with a layer of silver sand. 
The pots or boxes must'be placed in a 
propagating-house or heated pit, where 
bottom heat can be provided and an atmo- 
spheric temperature of 6o degs. to 65 degs. 
maintained. e F. W. G. 


Crassula coccinea, 
Those who may yet grow this old favourite 


are reminded that, at this season, it ought to . 


be kept cool and rather dry at tthe -root. 
When the days become longer the supply of 
moisture. may be increased and répotting can 
be done. Good pieces can be grown in 7-inch 
pots, and a suitable compost may consist of 
good loam and leaf-mould in equal parts with 
sufficient drainage. I thave found C. coccinea 
flower more freely if placed out of doors for a 
few weeks in summer, this ripening up the 
shoots. A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 
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TR find the g effect is equally good. 


m very serviceable for the 
co Pergolas, where, aven though 


s to themselves, the effect of 
theit charming leaves is quite good. 
BRIER (S, rotundifolia) has 
grow- 
couple of years ago I 


shee Proud Of a plant which had found 
top branches of a pic- 


through the 
mat? old Japanese Cher tree, the slender 


throu; the branches and 
ect in winter. Its 
I feet, and its Seoners of 
i rne. uring al- 
are this plant had to bé re- 
now ‘scrambling up the sides 
See In its own country (Eastern 
OM 30 feet ) its Stems are said to reach 
t9 40 feet, and in this way spread 
Besides ing one of the 
it is also the most 
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once clear, owing to the rich green of 
reir leaves ura cs graceful, clinging nature 
f their slender g owths. These pretty plants 
y be used with excellent effect to clothe 
» stl or carpet a raised, position 
garden, where they will soon, 
form mounds ol 
indsome polished. oliage, which is charn- 
ugh the year. Young 
y being developed from 
and whether these are 
Spread about or entwine them- 
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ND SHRUBS. 


(Smilax), 


inches in length, and its eleg 


plant more.difficult to handle. 
best method of using this kind is 
near the 


and become self-supporting. 
Roucu 


is therefore probably the 
genus. It has dark 


green leaves, and 
flowers, though not 


conspicuous, have 


Acer Henryi, 


pleasing fragrance. This 
when planted at the foot of a pole or pergola, 
ultimately develops into nice wide columne 
of cheerful greenery, which is seen to advan- 
tage during the winter. It reaches from 6 
feet to 8 feet in height, and is a success-south 
of London. It is well, however. to plant it 
against some slight shelter. In the var. 
maculata from North India the leaves are 
flecked with white on the upper surface. 
Sussex. E- M. 


Veronica Bidwilli. 


The New Zealand Veronicas, although not 
so popular as they were a few years ago, 
should never be neglected, as many of them 
are of great beauty and invaluable for many 
purposes. A charming little one, Veronica 
Bidwilli, deserves our consideration. as it is 
excellent for the rock garden, the front of the 
chaice shrubbery, or border, and is quite neat 
and graceful. It is of trailing habit of 


distinct species, 


ant stems are 
covered with sharp bristles which render the 
Perhaps the 
to plant it 
base of a deciduous host, through 
the branches of which it may scramble freely 


been 
and 
best known of the 


BINDWEED (S, aspera).—This is 
a native of South Europe, and has 
srown in England for many years, 


7 


growth and has pretty wiry 
neat, smal] evergreen leaves, and, in summer 
and autumn, Many little white flowers. It js 
especially useful in the rock garden, where it 
can be employed in sunny or semi-shady posi- 


growth, with 


EN 2 i. i tans. The variety named Miss Willmott is 
r I Tt HAG BRIER (S. hispida) is from also most attractive and forms a capital com- 
t hi nited States, and Is another species panion to the type. Its blooms may be 
waen takes kindly to our country. It described as lilac with a deeper blotch, trathe, 
has large, heart-shaped leaves, often 6 l 


crimson in tone in the centre. 
found that V. 
sojl. 


i attest I have always 
Bidwilli likes a light and sandy 
S. ARNOTT. 


Acer Henryi, 


This is one of many species of Maple in- 
troduced from China during the present cen- 
tury. Originally discovered in Central China 
by Professor A; Henry, it was introduced to 
commerce in 1903 by Messrs. Veitch, who re- 
ceived seeds from Mr. E. H. Wilson. Ina 
native state it forms a tree 20 feet to 30 feet 


high well furnished with slender 
which bear three-partéd leaves. the individual 
leaflets being 2} inches to 4 inches long 
and 1 inch to 14 inches wide, green on both 
Surfaces during summer. but becoming 
brightly coloured in autumn for two or three 
weeks before they fall. The yellow flowers, 
borne in May in slender, pendent racemes, are 
Succeeded by long racemes of red fruits. 
These racemes sometimes grow to a length of 
6 inches to 9g inches, the individual fruits 
having slender wings from } inch to 1 inch 
long. Altogether, it is a dainty and interest- 
ing tree, of no value to the person who is 
bent upon the production of timbe r, but dis- 
tinctly useful in garden or park. Fortunately 
it has taken kindly to the climatic conditions 
which obtain here, and there is every proba- 
bility that it will attain its maximum size. 
The accompanying illustration gives an idea 
of the graceful character of the branchlets, 
although neither leaves nor racemes are 
shown at their proper size. D. 
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FERNS, 
Drying Ferns, 
f. i (REPLY TO C. HALL.) 
nf drying Ferns the following rules should 
strictly adhered to in order A ensure per- 
ect success.” The first and most important 


point is gathering the fronds at the proper 
time and in a perfectly dry state. They may 


1 


when quite matured be taken at any time of: 


the year, irrespective of the seasons, but al- 


ways in such a state that neither the least 
» nor, in fact, wet of any 


condensed moisture 
kind should be on them when cut for press- 
ing. .-The second point, the importance of 
“which is nearly equal to that just adverted to, 
is the selection of a dry and warm place in 
~ which the paper used for drying should be kept 
between two even boards. Contrary to many 
_people’s ideas, blotting-paper, although cer- 
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fectly dry, but not until then, they should be - 


mounted on cardboard, into which their 
points, as well as the extremities of their 
pinnz, should’ be fastened by means of a little 
gum, which is unnoticed, and gives the Ferns 


a more natural appearance than can be ob-. 


tained by any of the other means generally 


in practice, such as narrow strips of. paper, 


cotton, etc., all of which destroy the, natural 


effects of the specimens thus operated on. 


Each of these should, moreover, be provided 
with a label, on which not only the generic 


and specific names should appear, but also 


the synonyms, if any, the habitat or country 
of which it is a native, and the medium 


~ height of the plant under cultivation. Al 


tainly the best, is not at all indispensable, ~ 


and need not be used exclusively, as excellent 
results may also be obtained by the use of 
newspapers, or indeed of any paper which is 


snot glazed, and will therefore freely absorb 


moisture, which newly-cut fronds are sure’ to 
-give -off in more or less quantity. In such 


’ ‘material we have dried with complete success 


fronds of the delicately tinted Adiantum rubel- 


these details may be considered as so much 
valuable information, upon which one can 
safely rely in cases of identification, besides 
being to such a collection the very essence 


-of interest and attraction. After the, speci- 


mens have been fixed ‘on the cardboard, it is 
well that they shou'd be protected by a sheet 


of tissue paper of the same dimensions as 


the cardboard itself, on which it should be 
fastened on one side with a little gum. This. 


prevents the fronds, which, when dry, are par- 
ticularly brittle, from being injured in any- 


way by the constant friction to which they 


> are exposed through the various uses to which 


lum, A. Veitchi, and A. macrophvllum, Pteris- 


tricolor, A 
young and partially developed fronds of 
Davallia polyantha, and, above all, a mag- 
nificently tinged frond of Adiantum Farley- 
ense, all of which till this day have retained 
their colours in such perfection as to appear 
now quite fresh. Fronds, when once 
gathered, must not be allowed to shrivel in 
the least. | 
We find from long experience the following 


Athyrium Goringianum tricolor, ` 


plan produce the best results. Let a frond, 


if of large size, or several smaller ones, be 
put in the paper so as not to touch each other ; 
place between each lot.a thickness of two or 
three sheets of paper, and, when several 
layers. have been thus disposed of, alternately 
press them gently with an ordinary press, or 


with a weight, not too heavy, so as not to 


bruise them, and thus catise a predisposition 


to discolgur. Care must be taken, in laying ~ 


the fronds in position, to put every pinna and 


_pinnule in their proper places, as the aspect 


acquired by the frond.at that period will be 


afterwards maintained. It is also most im- . 
portant for the purpose of identification that, © 


according to size, either one or several fertile 
pinnules should, in preparing them, be turned 
upwards, so as to show the mode of fructi- 
fication. This will.in no wise affect or spoil 
‘the appearance of the specimen, and will be 
found to be of very great assistance when the 
latter is required for reference. For the same 


reason itis also necessary, when dealing with 


species producing barren and fertile fronds of 


different characters, to dry one of each, repre- 


Senting the development of the plant; if of 
large size, such as those of certain Acros- 
tichums, Davallias, Lomarias, etc., they may 


effectually be replaced by portions, varying 


‘in size, of these same organs. In the case of 


-Gymnogrammas, Nothochlznas, Cheilanthes, 


or any other Ferns whose underside is covered 
with a farinose powder, additional strips of 
paper, which must be removed when the sub- 
jects are dry, put between the pinne, will 
be found very useful in preventing them from 
sticking together, which they otherwise are 
do. -~ 7 
aP he paper should, until the fronds are per- 
fectly dry, be changed every two or three 
days, replacing the damp sheets by others 
either new or previously well dried and aired; 
care must, however, be taken to see that they 
occupy exactly the same position after each 
successive shifting. When the fronds are per- 


smaller shoots and flowers, too. 


a herbarium may be subjected. We scarcely 
need add that the specimens must occupy a 
thoroughly dry place, in which they will-re- 
main in perfection for years. It is as well to 


put a little camphor_in the box or drawer 


in which they are kept, as a preventive 
against a very minute insect which sometimes 
attacks the dried specimens, causing great 
ravages by perforation. 


Roses under glass. m; 


About 30 years ago I saw a greenhouse 
solely devoted to Roses. I had seen and as- 
sisted in the growing of Roses in large houses 
in big establishments previously, but I never 
was impressed with the beauty of the Rose 
under glass to the extent I was when I in- 
spected the structure above referred to. I 


have since taken every opportunity to’ grow 


a number of these plants under glass, not 
devoting whole structures tó them. Few 


cultivators can afford to do so in these days, — 
‘but by planting suitable varieties in suitable 


positions the result is a profusion of blossoms 
many weeks before they can be available out- 
side, and a few at odd times even through 
the winter months. I suppose my soil is an 
ideal one for Roses, as the plants, without 


the aid of manures in any form, grow too 
Annual shoots, as thick- 


luxuriantly “in it. 
as ordinary walking-sticks, are common 


enough, and these attain to a height of 7 feet 


and 8 feet. Of course there are hundreds of 
The soil 
is a heavy loam, with a gravelly sub-soil. 
For the benefit of amateur cultivators who 
may wish to devote a small house to Roses 
I will briefly describe the one I saw at ‘South- 


.port.. There was a centre bed 2 feet 6 inches 


high, walled. The Roses were planted out- 
side a wire trellis, the latter having an angle 
equal to that of the roof, and almost meeting 
at the top, leaving room for the cultivator 
to get inside. Roses were planted in a border 
all round the house, and the branches were 
trained to wires a little more than half-way 
up the structure, thus allowing ample light to 
reach the ones in the central bed. Where 
odd plants are grown in a greenhouse, the 
ends, or a portion of the back wall in the 
case of a lean-to, are usually occupied. Where 
possible, the plants should be away from the 
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path or where the cultivator is obliged to pass 


very frequently, as the, branches, especially - l 


of those varieties like Mme. Abel. Chatenay, 
that bear such hosts of huge thorns, become 
troublesome. , ; ' 


THE MADE-UP BORDER.— Where borders must . 


be made the following compost will be found 
suitable, namely, turfy loam, cut about three 
months and stacked, and of a retentive nature, 
will answer the purpose better-than any other, 
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Brick rubbish added at the rate of one bushe ` a 


to five of the loam will be an improvement. 
‘I have seen Roses. growing  luxuriantly 
in such compost. Rotted manure, bone-meal, 
and liquid feeding in due course will be all 
that is required. | a i 
-PLANTING.—From the end of November to 
the end of February is a very suitable period 
in which to plant. Spread out the roots 
evenly, cover them with a little fine soil, and 
then 2 inches of the ordinary compost. The 


latter must be in a medium state of moisture, } | 
~ inclined to dryness for preference, make it | 


very firm, and immediately apply a good soak- 
ing of clear water. ee es l 
A FEW GOOD VARIETIES.—There are many 
suitable—I will only name the ones I have 
mainly depended upon. Mme. A. Chatenay, 
_ hybrid Tea, carmine rose ‘and salmon, very 


deep in a cool house; Molly Sharman Craw- , 
ford, Tea, pure white, like the first named, , | $ 


-almost perpetual blooming; Mrs. Herbert 
Stevens, Tea, white witha suffusion of peach 
and fawn near the centre, the buds are very 


- long, and perfect in every way; .Hadley, 


hybrid Tea, a deep crimson red, free, with 
good treatment strong ,growing, basal shoots 
often bearing grand blooms, result very fra- 
grant; Mme. Metersky, Tea, shell pink, 
very fragrant, charming in every way; Mrs. 
Charles E. Russell, hybrid Tea, rosy carmine, 
long, well-shaped blooms, forces well, may 
be grown in warm part of house; Mrs. John 


_ Laing, well known, rosy_ pink, full flower, 


almost continuous bloomer; Hugh’ Dickson, 
although a hybrid Perpetual, I include this 
in my collection of Roses under- glass, it 
never fails to flower from` May till the end 
of July, first a flush of blooms, followed by 
stragglers (always welcome) on the numerous 
young shoots; Maréchal Niel,. one. cannot 
leave out this glorious yellow variety, as no 
other yellow equals it either in colour or fra- 


grance; I find it answers well if some of the 


shoots are cut off low down, then very strong 
ones grow- up, and ‘these, in turn, bear the 
finest flowers. I have discarded .Niphetos on 
account of*its weak flower stem. __ 

This list is very incomplete, but it includes 
real gems, and as there is not much room 
to spare for Roses under glass, the best policy 
is not to overcrowd them. G. G. B.. 


Wichuraiana Rose Christian 
Curle. 


Judging from the many plants I have 
this year, as well as from experience and © 
servation, I agree with those who say there 
is practically no difference for garden pur 
poses between the Wichuraiana Roses sik : 
Christian Curle, Lady Godiva, and Dorothy 


Dennison. Whatever the name may be which - 


has the claim of priority, there can be no 


` doubt as to the beauty of this Rose. -[t.has 


been well called ‘‘ shell pink,” and it is ee 
easy to better the colour description. It a 
all the good qualities of its. parent, a 
= Perkins. Tacs 4 re 
atters 
“Gar 


All correspondence on editorjal m 
should be addressed to the Editor, — 
dening ‘Tilustrated,” 8; Bouverie Street; 
London, H.O. and not to individuals. 
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a Few plants adapt themselves so readily to 
„' varying conditions of soil and climate as 
.'  Columbines, and for this reason their culture 
..+ may be undertaken by most people who have 
any space at all for lower growing. In my 
younger days most cottage gardens had their 
flourishing colonies of these homely plants, 
and the simplicity of their culture was amply 
illustrated. The beautiful modern creations 
| ae equally simple in their requirements, and 
should certainly be well represented where 
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" OUTDOOR PLAN TS. 


Modern Aquilegias. 


ful colonies of self-sown secdlings will amply 
reward one for the initial expense and trouble. 
The marvellous productions of recent years 
have raised the genus to the level of first- 
class perennials, and they are worthy of a 
place among the most select of border plants. 
Not the least of the many charms of Aquile- 
gias is their particularly graceful foliage, 
while the value of the dainty blooms for in- 
door decoration makes them still more highly 


prized. 
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Aquilegias. 


eund can be found to accommodate them. 
lt is unfortunately true that some of the pure 
Feces of modern introduction do not pos- 
T the vigour of the old-fashioned sorts, but 
ae diticulty is readily overcome by raising 
eh &xedlings each year to replace any 
Aures Which may occuř. The hybrids and 
real forms, on the other hand, seem to 
ave a constitution quite up to the standard 
ithe eld cottage t pes. 

Mary ileal positions may be found fot 
Ses in gardens which are in partial 
‘i while the beauty of the shrubbery 
ok may be greatly enhanced by their in- 
“icton, Here they may be freely sown 
‘4 panied, and in due time several beauti- 


The best way to keep up a pe ennial shew 
of Columbines is to raise a fresh stock of 
seedlings each vear. Old plants become ex- 
hausted with over-much seed-bearing, while 
manv are killed by excess of morstur during 
winter, but whether they survive or not, they 
often do not pay tor the ground they i ccupy. 
Seeds mav be sown either in the spring or in 
the summer, after the new crop ts harvested. 
When late summer sowing is adopted it is 
rdvisable » Parse z irs a cold 
frame i splant the their flower- 
ing quarters follow ngs q \ithough 
Aquilegias are not fastidious in their require- 
ments, they appear to do best in a deeply dug, 
well-drained sandy loan \ liberal supply of 
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leaf-mould in the soil is always an advantage, 
though by no means a necessity. Apart from 
their utility as border plants, they are quite 
at home in the shady part of the rock garden, 
while few plants are more easily naturalised 
in what is known as the wild garden. 

The most deservedly popular of all Colum- 
bines is the long-spurrel A. coerulea, from the 
Rocky Mountains, and which of late years 
has been brought to such a high degree of 
perfection. The flowers of the type are of a 
delicate shade of blue and white, while the 
long, slender spurs are prettily Upped green. 
The modern hybrids of this section embrace 
a wonderful combination of delicate shades of 
blue, pink, and yellow. A. chrysantha is a 
worthy species with yellow flowers and long 
spurs, and is one of the most vigorous kinds 
in cultivation. A. glandulosa is an interesting 
Siberian species, with flowers of a fine shade 
of blue tinged with cream white. A. Stuarti 
is a first-class hybrid descendant of A. glandu- 
losa. This species was crossed with A. Wit- 
manni some forty years ago, and the hybrid 
form thus produced made a great stir at the 
time of its introduction into commerce. It 
is some time, however, since I saw a plant, 
and I often wonder if it is getting more un- 
common, The flowers are borne on tall, 
dainty stems, and they are of a rich, deep 
blue, with white on the inner segments. lt 
is a free-flowering kind, and should be pro- 
cured true if possible. The Canadian Colum- 
bine, A. canadensis, is a very hardy species, the 
flowers of which present a very pleasing com- 
bination of orange-sedrlet and yellow. There 
are some good varictal forms of this. A. vul- 
garis is the old cottage-garden type, and ıs 
superseded by the modern kinds, but there are 
a few hybrids and varieties which, are well 
worth growing, Munstead White is particu- 
larly deserving of mention. A. californica is 
a robust species, growing to a height of 3 feet, 
and is a vood plant for grouping in a large 
border. ‘The flowers are bright yellow and 
orange, but being of a pendent nature must 
be turned upwards to see the full beauty. A. 
Skinnert has orange and yellow flowers with 
green. This species has been largely used 
by hvbridists, and is the progenitor of some 
fine garden forms. 


Hf. Greaves, F.L.S. 


_ Iris alba. 


Iris alba (syn. Bride), figured on p. ay is 
one of the several crosses between l. Cha- 
neris and I. pumila, These forms are verv 
suitable for the rock garden, for fronts of 
borders, and as edgings. They form low- 
growing tufts of dwarf flowers. When 
planted in a double row they quickly make 
a dwarf and very effective cduing, coming 
into bloom during April. The variety now 
known as alba (svn. Bride) has large white 
flowers with a Primrose beard. l 


Old soil from pots and boxes. 


Usually the soil, which has been in pots 
and boxes for several months, is thrown 
away in some odd corner or waste piece of 
ground near the garden, and fine crops of 
weeds grow jin it. Instead of discarding such 
old compost amateurs should make seme 
further use of it. I have crown the best croup 
of Potatoes in refuse of this kind. If the old 
soils are collected as they are turned out of 
the pots and boxes and placed in some con- 
venient position in the garden so that thev 
form a bed about 6 inches deep, splendid 
crops of Radishes may be grown there jn the 
early spring, or Lettuces, planted now. 
Hundreds of scedlings of half-hardy annuals 
and numerous other plants would thrive jn 
the bed; afterwards the soil mav be taken to 
the vegetable plots. G. G. B. 
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Phacelias. 


Mostly natives of California, the Phacelias 
‘prefer warm soils and open, sunny positions. 
CuLTURE.—Phacelias differ in no wise from 
a large number of hardy annuals in their re- 
quirements. The chief points are early sow- 
ing, timely thinning, and, according to their 
kind, ample space tor displaying themselves 
to advantage. One of the chief errors in the 
cultivation of annuals is that because the 
seeds are cheap they are sown like Mustard 
and Cress. , 
There is an excuse for sowing seeds thickly 
when a doubt is entertained as to their germi- 
nating, but there is no room for excuse when 
the plants appear above ground and virtually 
smother-each other. Not a few annuals that 
on their introduction receive a somewhat 
elaborate description turn out to be little 
better than weeds.: The flowers are small, 
poor also in colour as well as size, and the 
habit quite incapable of adding beauty to the 
garden or even lustre to the group to which it 
belongs. Others, again, like the ever-popular 
Nemophila Menziesii for example, would be 
welcome in many gardens if only for the bril- 
liant tone of colour. Equally striking in the 
richness and intensity of its deep blue flowers 
is Phacelia campanularia.~ Not less beautiful 
in this instance are the distinct and pretty 
leaves. It requires a fair amount of room, 
and in this’ way forms a capital carpet for 
large tropical plants during the summer. In 
other instances small beds may be planted 
with it, or, again, edgings formed. These 
Phacelias are best sown in patches where they 
are to flower, though, should occasion arise, a 
batch of seeds may be sown in pots for 'trans- 
planting later. Sowing in pots is not sug- 
gested as the simplest or the most economical 
way of growing these plants, yet it is a certain 
way of preventing that overcrowding to which 
allusion has already been made. It has other 
uses besides, the most important being that 
when a late-sowing is made thus in pots the 
plants may be employed as a succession to a 
bed of early-flowering bulbous plants, the 
foliage of which would prevent the sowing of 
the seeds at the proper time. In like manner, 
open spaces in the rock garden may be filled 
with a variety of plants, and few things would 
produce a more welcome display than this 
lovely Californian annual. The branching 
character of the plant trailing over the rocks 
and the rich colour would thus be seen to ad- 
vantage. Phacelias do best in fairly good 
sandy soil, but the more spreading kinds, are 
best in soil made rather firm. The seeds, 
which are quite inexpensive, may be sown at 
intervals from March to the end of May or in 
. the autumn. It may not be generally known 


that some species of this genus are particu- 


larly attractive to bees. This is especially 
true of P. tanacetifolia and P. congesta and 
its white variety. . | 
The following are among the most worthy 
of this genus :— 


PHACELIA CAMPANULARIA attains to 9 inches 


or rather more in height in moist seasons. 
The blossoms are of a deep intense blue, with 
white centre. The plant is freely branched 
and flowers profusely over a long season. 

P, conGESTA is also a blue-flowered kind, 
the blossoms somewhat crowded and bell- 
shaped. In this the foliage—which in the 
first-named species is entire—is pinnatifid, the 
plant reaching to 15 inches high and flowering 
in summer. 
plant. 


P. ptvaricata has pale violet-coloured 


flowers that are freely produced on racemes. 
The plant has a much-forked habit of growth, 
the latter somewhat fragile. i 


P. Parryt.—This grows about 1 foot high, 
the flowers deep violet-purple and produced in 


This, of course, means failure.» 


There is a white form of this. 
“C,. Altioni. 


abundance. ‘There is a white form of this. 
Both kinds are distinctly clammy to the touch. 

P. TANACETIFOLIA is, perhaps, more popular 
as a bee plant than an ornamental subject for 
the garden, and is freely employed for the 
purpose named. It is about 2 ‘feet high, 
Howers bluish-pink. 

P. viscipa, with purplish-blue flowers, is a 
neat and pretty kind, of erect, branching 
habit, and flowers freely. This pretty species 
was originally introduced as Eutoca viscida. 

P. Wuittavia.—In this the flowers are of. 
an exceedingly rich blue tone, produced freely 
in terminal racemes, and in place of the 
shortly campanulate corolla of several kinds, 


the corolla here is partly tubular, and at the ` 


margin distinctly lobed. Height 2 feet. 


Syn. 
Whitlavia grandiflora. : 


1 


Tiger Lilies, 


Lilium tigrinum and its various forms are 
well adapted for growing in the hardy plant 
Lorder, and they succeed well (unlike other 
Liliums) in the average garden soil. Per- 
fectly hardy, they endure extremes of weather 
which would prove fatal to less accpmmodat- 
‘ing Lilies, but they do not at all succeed 
when grown under glass as pot plants. The 
type, L. tigrinum, is sufficiently popular and 
well known. There are others, however, 
which are less commonly met with. One of 
these is L. t. splendens—syn. Leopoldi—the 
blooms of which are not only larger, but con- 


siderably brighter in colour, while they are — 


usually more enduring than those of L. 
tigrinum. The variety L. tigrinum fi. pl. 
wus at one'time more popular than is now 
the case, but in my estimation this Lily re- 
mains one of the best cxamples of the double 
varieties of our garden Lilies. Apart from 
that, however, it is not nearly so beautiful 
as the single forms. Another good sort, later 
than those already mentioned, is L. t. For- 


tunei. This differs from the type to some: 


extent—its growth is woolly at all stages, 
and its blooms are decidedly lighter in colour 


‘than those of L. tigrinum. Placing the Tiger 


Lilies in their order of blooming, L. tigrinum 


leads the way, followed by the double-flower- 


ing variety. This is succeeded by L. t. splen- 
dens, and L. t. Fortunei brings up the rear. 
It may be said that bulbs of the last, which 
are imported from Japan,. are, for some 
reason, noticeably later in blooming than is 
the case after the bulbs become—in a manner 
of speaking—acclimatised. W. McG. 


Work of the week. 


The plants of doubtful hardiness, such as. 
Romneya Coulteri, Sweet Verbena, Amicia, 
etc., have carried their foliage longer than 
usual this season, but the growths have now 
been reduced to within 18 inches of the 
ground and the plants protected by a heap of 
coal ashes being placed over them. 

A border devoted to Alpines and dwarf 
shrubs has been overhauled, cleaned, and the 


vacant places planted with Anemone vernalis 


naised from seed collected by the late Dr. 


Wallace when on his last tour in Switzerland. | 


Other plants used include the grey Artemisia 
pedemontana, Rock Cresses (Aubrietia), Miss 
Wilmott’s Harebell, Arenaria montana grandi- 
flora, Silene alpestris, Veronica rupestris, 
Linum alpinum, Cheiranthus mutabilis, and 
Scabiosa graminifolia has been 
used to carpet a bed of Roses, and another 


large bed containing a few Roses has been. 


freely planted with Linum Lewisti. Scabiosa 
graminifolia speciosa, a broad, grev-leaved 
plant, has been put out, also Euphorbia 


Cyparissus, and as an edging to a group of 


- July onwards are enjoyed. 
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Kniphofias the blue Bindweed (Convolvulus - 


mauritanicus) has been employed. Climbing - 
Roses of disappointing colour have been re- 
moved in order to make room for more 
interesting kinds. Christine, C. N. Forestier, 
and Golden Emblem Roses have been put in, 
the last to enlarge an existing group. In 
flower garden a plantation of (é£nothera 
speciosa has been made. T 

The whole of the leaves having fallen, at- 
tention has been given to walks and drives in 
order that (apart from the improved appear- 
ance) no blocking of the drains should arise 
when heavy rains set in. a 

In the Heath garden a group of the hand- 
some Japanese Cercidiphyllum japonicum has - 
been planted. This tree is liable to get 
damaged by late spring frosts and should, 
therefore, never be planted in low valleys. ` 
The soil in this instance is of a sandy nature 
andthe position rather elevated, so we hope 
it will suit this distinct and beautiful tree. 


The following have also been put out in the - a 


Heath. garden :—Distylium racemosum, 
Fothergilla monticola, Cytisus schipkænsis, 
and a number of New Zealand Speedweils,: 
A fence until recently devoted to Roses has _ 
been taken down and is to be re-erected along 
the margin of a stream. Much time has been 
absorbed in the filling up of a depression 
which runs through the centre of one of the 
gardens. Plenty of material—really the de- 
cayed matter resulting from the cleaning out 
of the lake last year being handy—it was 


decided to use this. E. M. 
l Aster puniceus. i 
One of the species of perennial Asters, or 


Starworts, which we seldom see in really - 


‘good condition is A. puniceus, sometimes. re- 
presented in gardens by its variety pulther- 
rimus. It is frequently starved-looking, its 
lower leaves flagging badly or withered away 
and its general appearance almost forlorn. 
This condition arises from want of knowledge 
of the requirements of this good Starwort— 
for it is good if in proper positions. It is a 
swamp-loving Aster at home, and with us 
should either be grown in, or close to, water, 


where it would receive a bountiful supply of © 


the moisture it craves. If planted in a border 
it ought to have a partially shaded place, 


plenty of manure, and a copious supply of 


water occasionally. It is possibly prettiest 
just in shallow water, and there its red stems 
and pale purple or violii-purple flowers from 
There it wil 
sometimes grow as much as 6 feet or 8 feet 
high. It may be planted in water a foot or 
more in depth if desired, but about 6 inches 
should answer quite well. One of its leading 
features is the red of the stems. 
vary a little in’shade, but are generally of a 
pale purple. The variety A. p. pulcherrimus 
is lighter and very pleasing. S. ARNOTT: 


Anemone ranunculoides. - 


This deserves a kindly thought for the 
brightness of its yellow flowers, which may 
gladden a shady corner in the garden an 
give pleasure in spring. 
perhaps, in a' woodland soil, 
leaf-soil, and sand. It will grow under the 
shade of- deciduous trees or shrubs. Some 
nurseries can supply A. ranunculoides in pots 
_for planting at any time. I have often 
planted it when in growth in spring and tt 
“suffered little. From 3 inch to rinch. below 


or one of loam, 


the surface is a good depth at which to plant. — 


The variety pallida, sometimes called A. f- 


sulfurea, is of a pleasing soft shade and !$ 
even prettier than the typical one. _ A scarcer 
and yet attractive variety is the double one 
called A. ranunculoides plena, which has nice 
little, button-like flowers of a good bright 
yellow. _ > BSS. 
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PESTS. 


Rove or cocktail beetles, 


These insects belong to one of the largest 
families of British beetles. To the uniniti- 
ated they are curiously unlike the popular 
conception of a beetle, mainly on account of 
their abbreviated wing cases and their elon- 
gated abdomens. Their popular names are de- 
rived from their roving disposition and their 
habit of raising their abdomens over their 
backs in a threatening attitude, as shown in 
our figure Their relatively large wings, 
when not in use, are folded beneath the wing 
cases, and it is said that the tip of the abdo- 
men is used to assist in the operation. The 
general colour of rove beetles throughout the 
family is black, but a few are quite bril- 
liantly coloured. In size there is great varia- 
tion from the devil’s coach-horse, one of the 
largest of our native beetles, down to minute 
species Which can only be studied with dif- 
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Room and Window. 


Floral decorations. 


About this season a somewhat heavy strain 
will be put upon the cut-flower supply, cs- 
pecially in gardens where the conveniences 
for bringing plants into flower are not equal 
to the demand.’ It is, therefore, essential to 
economise to the utmost in such cases, and 
those who have the arrangement of the de- 
corations can greatly aid in this direction in 
more ways than one. In the first place, a 
judicious use must be made of the material 
at command (both flowers and foliage), bear- 
ing in mind that an artistic effect is not pro- 
duced by excessive crowding, nor by indis- 
criminate mixing of various varieties of 
flowers or colours. We have seen arrange- 
ments which would have looked much better 
when finished if half, and in some cases two- 
thirds, of the flowers had been removed and 
a trifle more foliage used instead. Tn the 
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The Rove beetle. 


culty through a lens. The species are, in 
many Cases, Dy no means easy to determine 
“ve by an experi From a horticultural 
Fant of view the species is of little import- 


Aten, for none are ha niul to plant life. The 
ire x i 

rger Species are in many cases exceedingly 
welul in preying upon other noxious insects, 


he which purpos powerful jaws and 
oe habits are well ad ipted. Some species 
wets scavengers, clearing up dead animal 
me Vegetable m: whilst some of the 
os species frequent the flowers of Um- 
ie and similar plants, taking their toll 
Pesen, no doubt, but incidentally bringing 
ars fertilisation. In the main, Rove 
“yes are insets which the gardener should 
TAMU, 
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Chrysanthemum cuttings 
oe ned frequently and any that 
N aad he st mo the propagaiung 
Tee pl æd near to the roof-glass, 
O E Cuttings of varieties 
Pe ol ble carter should be 
“vel without delav. 


second phice, it frequently happens that large 
parties are held in quick succession, and 
where only a day or two intervenes, Some at 
least of the Mowers used can be kept over 
from ane to the other by removing them to 
a cooler place, and where possible immersing 
the stems deeper in water. This should be 
seen to as quickly as possible after the fes- 
tivities are brought to a close, for if left for 
a few hours longer than is necessary in a 
heated room some will be past recovery, tsx- 
pecially if they have been arranged without 
either water, wet Moss, or sind. The fashion 
prevailing in some places of laying or group 
ing them on the tablecloths for dinner partes 
is, to say the least, most wasteful and un- 
natural. Foliage of fair persistency may be 
kept in a good condition for future use, and 
where a large quantity is in request we woul! 
recommend the dwarf and compact-growin.s 
Davallas to be cultivated in quantity as ene 
would the Ma‘den-hair Fern. In the third 
place, if any considerable space intervenes 
berween the time when the towers are cut 
and when arranged, caused either by having 
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to he packed for transit or other unforeseen 
oceurrences, they should all have the ends of 
the stems cut afresh. This is frequently 
overlooked, but is of more iniportance than 
many imagine. — Lastly, but certainly not 


least, is the fact that those who have charge 


of decorations should also have a knowledge 


of the natural growth of the flowers which 
they are called upon to arrange. Work of 
this kind is often performed by persons who 
have no knowledge of or taste for arrange- 
ment. Gardeners have to produce the 
material, but we know that when this has 
been done in many cases to the utmost possi- 
ble extent, an utter disregard has heen paid 
to the quantity used and the decorations have 
been carried out without taste or skill. The 
producer, in short, offen gets blamed when 
he least deserves to be. Where gardeners 
are allowed to perform such work themselves, 
thev are able to do it with much less waste 
of material than when it is’ entrusted to 


others, 


ne m mua 


Daffodils as cut flowers. 

As in the case of other towers, When there 
happens to be a profusion of bloom, there is 
in that of the Datfodil also the same danger 
of overcrowding taking place. Surely ne 
better example of the beautiful is needed thim 
is provided in the natural growth of these 
pleasing Nowers, the foliage, in combination 
with the blossoms, affording an example of 
what to adopt when arranging the cut 
blooms. When growing and in flower the 
foliage and the blossoms seem to be, as they 
really are, quite indispensable the one to the 
other. Let this be imitated, then, as nearly 
as possible when disposing of the cut blooms, 
and afterwards, if need be, compare the 
natural stvle with the opposite or unnatural, 
of massing the Rowers something in the same 
manner as they are sent to market in 
bunches, with which it is a rare occurrence 
for any foliage to be included, much as it is 
needed. Each flower should be so displayed 
as not to crowd upon that neat to it; it is 
only in this way that the best possible elect 
can be had. Oftentimes when cutting Dolfu- 
dils from home-grown plants there is a 
danger of two mistukes being made; the one 
is that of gathering tuo many sorts at once, 
and the other that of taking flowers which 
have been expanded for some time. dIt is 
not, perhaps, generally known that nany 
who exhibit Datlodils in large numbers cut 
them before they are really fully expanded. 
Afterwards they continue to develop, but may 
not possibly reach quite to the size of blos- 
soms still upon the plant; but invariably the 
colour is slightly better unless shading is 
adopted. | 

Regarding the use of the foliage, it mav 
be urged that to cut it largely would weaken 
the bulbs, but it may be taken a leaf here 
and a leaf there, so as net to make any per- 
ceptible difference, or where a good stock 
of the common Daffodil exists, its foliage can 
be taken in preference. “To mis the dierent 
types is not desirable. 


The Elk’s-horn Fern as a 


window plant. 

l had never theught of the E'k's-horn Fern 
(Mlatyvcerium aicicorne) as a window plant 
until the other day I cbserved a healthy 
specimen in a cottage window. On a-kire 
to be permitted to inspect the Fern I found 
that the crown of the plant had been brought 
well above the level of the not, and that the 
compost In Which it is grown consists of a 
rather dark lorn freely mixe] with peces ef 
briek in leu of sail. The fronds were of a 
doep glassy green, and the plant, in a re 
thry camita mua Ferg 

Kika. 
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the cool of the evening and enjoy its delight- 
ful perfumes will count this as one of their 


i. 


and somewhat resembles a whi 


/ = Pages for Beginners. 


The flower garden. 
Half-hardy annuals. ° 


I could not conclude my talk on annuals 
without some reference to the half-hardy sec- 


Fig. 1.—Single Aster. 


N 


tion which comprises some of the most valued 
and indispensable subjects of the late ‘summer 
and autumn garden. The mention of some 
of their names would prove that they are 


under favourable conditions, they form 
closely-packed rosettes of white, scarlet, 
mauve, purple, rose, lilac, and yellow on huge 
spikes, and such has been the care in the 
selection of seeds that practically go per cent. 
‘come double. The l \ 


Cosmos (Fig. 2) has become very popular . 
It is rather a-late flowering ` 


of late years. 
subject unless it is raised in heat and planted 
out as strong plants in May. It is one of 
those Marguerite-like flowers which, as a 
class, are the most popular forms of flowers, 
grows 2 feet and upward, but is exceedingly 
elegant because of its refined foliage. It will 
continue to give of its bloom until mid- 


' October, and even later if frost does not in- 


tervene. I think that the finest introduction 


among half-hardy. annuals that the younger - 


generation has known is 

NEMESIA STRUMOSA. It grows compactly, 
is free flowering and continuous, is as vari- 
able in colour as the Schizanthus, but in- 
finitely more useful. In beds, in ribbons, in 
clumps, it is equally effective, and there is 
scarcely a garden in the country of any im- 
portance at all which does not use it freely. 


i 
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te Petunia, 
and is carried well up to a height of 2 feet. 


The Sanderz hybrids reproduce the same 
thing in colour, mostly, however, of a ro 

red. Its place is in ‘the border or mixed bed. - 
I come now to an annual which is certainly 
not grown. for its flowers, which are negligible 
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Fig. 4.—Kochia tricophyila, ` 
and of no account at. all except. for its value 
in producing seeds. _ . se 
KOCHIA TRICOPHYLLA (Fig. 4) is perhaps the 


most distinctly ornamental annual in cultiva- ` 


; 

| 

Lg 
special favourites. It is pure white in colour’ jez 
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F words,” for there are the Aster, the Ten- TIN) wonderful foliage colour effect. It is known af 
week Stocks, Phlox Drummondi, Love-lies- S 


bleeding, Nemesia, Nicotiana, Schizanthus, 
Marigolds, Tropæœolums, and. Zinnias. 
' These, though only a portion of those.worth 
naming, will make their appeal to all. Take 
the ' 

_ AsTER—the very oldest among us cannot 
recall a time when it was not well known 
and highly prized. ’Tis true, that 'so.far as 
I can remember, it was known in the ver- 
‘nacular as ‘f Chaney Oysters ” ; but “ what S 
in a name.” It was not as we know it to- 
day, hecause the Comet, the Ostrich Plume, 

the early Queen of the Markets, and some of 
the best of the others belonged as yet to the 


womb of time; yet the Victoria, the Chrys- © 


anthemum flowered, and the incurved forms 
were even then the leaders. The useful and 
prolific singles had not yet come, unless my 
memory plays me false, and these, we are all 


Fig. 2—A bunch of Cosmos. 


willing to admit, are among the most useful 
of flowers grown for cutting (see Fig. 1). 
he 
re Srocks. They have been éstab- 
lished quite as long as the Asters, if not 
longer, but I do not pretend fo say that they 
have not been improved so much out of know- 
ledge that they rival the intermediate varie- 
ties which take a longer time to develop their 
charms. As they are to-day, when grown 
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Fig. 3.—N icotiana affinis. 


PHLtox DRUMMONDII is better known be- 
cause it is at least a generation older, but it 


requires exactly. similar treatment, viz., to. 


be sown at the end of March in boxes in a 
warm house if possible, then transplanted 
thinly in April, into’ other boxes and en- 
couraged to grow quite strongly by planting 
out time at the end of May, the time when 
all half-hardy annuals need planting. Of 

MarIGOLDs, or to be more correct Tagetes, 
there are only two, or at most three, that I 
need refer to, because they are most useful 
for the edging of flower-beds. T. signata 
pumila, with fine cut foliage, is a gem of 
the first water. It grows but little above 
6 inches, and becomes a mass of orange yel- 
low quite early in the summer, and goes on 
till the end of the season. ‘It is striking and 
attractive, especially when backed by plants 
which help to show it off, such as Fuchsias 
and Heliotropes. The other two dwarf Mari- 
golds are Legion-of-Honour and Dwarf 
Striped. The formet is in every respect the 
better, but that should not detract from the 
latter, for both are very beautiful with their 
orange and crimson and their compact and 
perfect growth. They are as easy to grow as 
any of the Marigolds, and nothing could well 
be easier. The sweetly-scented 

Topacco PLanT (Nicotiana affinis) (Fig. 3) 


is not a useful thing for those who seek cut 


flowers, neither is it quite so ornamental by 
day as we expect most plants to be, but those 
whose habit it is to walk in the garden in 


`‘ 


very appropriately as ‘‘ the summer cypress,” 
but though in its earlier stages it forcibly re- 
minds one of the Cypress, the man who could 
raise a Cypress possessing one-half the rich 


autumnal glory of the Kochia would: un | 
doubtedly make a fortune.. For before sum- 


mer lias spent half its span this plant begins 
to turn from its fresh emerald green and tò 
put on a crimson hue which presently becomes 
deep bronze, and its columnar form of growth 
adds to its absolutely unique appearance. It 
is not so long since this was introduced as 
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Fig. 5.—Zinnia. 


a novelty, and as it became known it found 


crowds of admirers. Its average height 1S- 


about 2 feet, but it grows close and more 


dense than our illustration might: suggest. 


but we could give no details if we ie 
it just as it looks when growing, for eae 
it is just a rich and deeply-coloured coe 
foliage. Though so strong, it is a peculiar) 
fragile plant as a seedling, and 
ling with care. Lastly, for 
further space, I come to the 


needs hand- 
I can spare no. 
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Zinnia, and in our illustration (Fig: 5) 
have figured the double as being its most 
impressive form. Tt is too formal for my own 
personal taste, and is one of those flowers 
which used to appeal strongly to the exhibitor 
because of its strict form and regularity of 
outline. If every plant could be relied upon 
to give good blooms of none but acceptable 
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colours, the Zinnia would hold a higher place 
in our esteem than it holds to-day. I think its 
popularity is passing, and it was an’ older 
generation with not quite such pronouncedly 


esthetic tastes as we claim to have, who held 
it in closest regard, 

I have omitted many varieties, but those 
mentioned are in most general use. Little 
hive I said concerning cultivation, but as 
they may be all subjected to the one régime, I 
hive left that to finish up with. The seeds 
of all these may be sown, either in the open 
of elsewhere the first week in April, using 
a nice clean and wholesome, but not too rich, 
garden soil. Do not sow these, or any other 
“nds, thickly. If you do, the seedlings wage 
dwar with each other for existence as soon 
as they appear above the soil. When they 
are large enough to handle transplant them 
x before either to the open or elsewhere. If 
wu can give them the advantage of glass 
vu will, of course, prolong their season, but 
| neve not tell you that you would get finer 
“ooms or more of them. Sometimes the ad- 
vinnige hes with those sown and grown in 
‘he open. When planting into their quarters 
it Mav it is worth taking care not to injure 
It roots and to move them with a good ball 
of earth attached to them. If carefully 
hinted they will actually begin to take root 
mn day after they are planted. If done care- 
“Sy and without a ball of soil attached, 
NY receve a nasty check, take a fortnight 
~ Peover, and find themselves then smaller 
of poorer than when they were planted. 


F. J. F. 
Fruit, 


k amateur’s vinety (continued). 

caning stacked the turf, which should be 
y Sut inches in thickness, and from an 
oe for preference, we have to think 
oe Increasing the food supply, for 
= ce isa Arass feeder. Seldom does the 
A a suficient supply of all 
ER ee required. The lime may 
o Al by old mortar, broken oyster- 
o ime trom the kiln, or chalk, phos- 
O trem crushed bones, bone-meal, or 
“P rpiosphate, Potash is present in 
Re It is also available in the 
~, eo Lael ane murate of 
Emal g obtained-hy the lixiviation 
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MAKING THE BORDER.—Supposing all 
materials required are at hand for making 
the border (but under cover as a protection 
from rain), the drainage must be made secure. 
This we do by carefully placing a layer of 
freshly-cut turf all over the drainage. To do 
this most effectively the turves should slightly 
overlap each other somewhat like the slates 


Outside Border 
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on a roof of a house. A fair amount of this 
work should be completed before commencing 
the border. Sometimes it is more convenient 
to secure the drainage only slightly in ad- 
vance of the making or building of the border, 
and seldom is a proper Vine border made 
complete at once, since much of its good 
qualities would be lost long before the Vine 


roots fully occupied it. 
Usually the border is made in longitudinal 
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2. Lay the sods of turf grass-side down- 
ward, commencing at the lower side and lay- 
ing the turves with the incline toward the 
lower part of the drainage arrangements and 
with the lower end of the second ‘ butting ” 
closely up to or a little over the first turf, the 
third to the second turf, the fourth to the 
third turf, and so onward to the width decided 
upon. Lay the second row of sods in like 
manner, making them fit closely up to the 
first row by sharp blows with the lower part 
of the spade blade. 

3. When a length of the drainage has been 
so prepared the making of the border may be 
commenced, one person continuing the 
security of the drainage by means of the 
turves, 

4. One, two, or more persons may now 
proceed with the formation of the border. 
One should, with a clean, sharp spade, cut 
a “spit? downward in the heap of turf, and 
from side to side and backward, throwing 
to the ground the bulk of what he cuts with 
the spade. There a man should be, to further 
chop into pieces about 4 inches square, any 
pieces of turf distinctly larger; and, in de- 
fault of a third person, to add the lime, 
crushed bones, bone-meal, potash—several 
handfuls of cach of the two last-named being 
suficient for each barrowful of chopped turf, 
ete. Thus the work of constructing a good, 
durable Vine border may be begun and con- 
tinued, 

Before going further at this point it mav 
be well to say that each cubic yard of border 
will require a good ordinarv cartload of turf, 
more rather than less. This hint may be 
useful to a few readers. Allowance for the 
‘ settling * of the border should also be made, 
therefore it should be built a little higher than 
it is desired to be when built and settled, no 
matter whether the desired permanent height 
or depth be 3 fect, 4 feet, or 30 inches. It is 
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Arches for the roots to find thelr way Into’the outside border. 


sections of any required length, 4 feet in 
width, and about 3 feet in depth, an addition 
of 4 feet being made cach vear until cach in- 
side border or outside border is completed. 
Sometimes a vinery has an inside border only, 
sometimes an outside border only, but usually 
the best Grapes and heaviest crops are ob- 
tained from Vines having the run of inside 
and outside borders, as shown in the illustra- 


tion of the vinery and borders. 


possible ta have a Vine border too deep, with 


the roots out of control, in an undesirable and 
harmful subsoil. 

PLANTING THE Vines.—With proper cultural 
conditions the Vine will produce ex'raordinary 
results, as has been stated early in this article, 
It is the rule to plant, in March or April, 
one-year-old plants rooted from the “eve” 
or “bud” 12 months previously. In this 
case we deal with an established plant with 
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Laying out the Vine roots. 


We will now proceed with making the 
drainage secure by means of the turves previ- 
ously mentioned. If there be suficient to 
form two livers instead of one so much the 
better. 

t. Commence at one end of the part which 


has been prepared with drainage materjal and 


at a point 2 feet wider than the border is 
intended to be when the first part will be 


made. 


its OWN root-svstem more or less vigorous and 
in a dormant condition. Perhaps these are 
the best for learners to plant. Not possessing 
any new leaves or roots thev are not easily 
injured, and a student has a good opportunity 
of examining the form, strength, and general 
character of the roots. i 
Their hardness and the manner in which 
they have struck out in search of food will be 
noted. So the operation of planting is cam- 
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menced by forming a wide semi-circle by. 
means of the spade opposite the middle of one - 


of the arches in the front wall of the vinery, 
which were made for the egress of the roots 
into. the outside border, although the Vine be 
planted in the inside border. The space 
should not be more than about 4 inches in 
depth, and the soil thrown out should be re 
turned over the roots while they are being 
held in position by another person, because 
they have a strong tendency to resume the 
coiled form they took while growing in the 
ot. | 

-If the soil is very damp at the time of 


planting, no water should be applied for some- 


days,’but, if it be dry, apply warm water. 

Do not tie the Vine up, but attach it rather 
loosely to the first wire—which should be 12 
inches or 1s inches from the glass in the roof 
of the vinery - and let the remainder of the 
‘cane rest horizontally or below the horizontal 
until the lowest bud or buds are bursting into 
' growth and demonstrating their future vigour 
or wealxness. 

(To be continued.) | 


ORCHIDS. 


Miltonia Warscewiczii. 

This plant is quite distinot from the popular 
M. vexillaria and its numerous hybrids, but it 
-js, nevertheless, a handsome.species, and was 
_ represented at the great autumn show of the 
Roval Horticultural Society by a striking and 
distinct form known as the Rosslyn variety. 
M. Warscewiczii is a -native of New Granada, 
and first flowered in this country in 1869. 
The rather narrow sepals and petals are 
brownish-red, sometimes white at the tip, the 
lip is broad, rosy-purple, with a red-brown 
disc and a white margin. It is, however, a 
Somewhat variable plant, and several named 
varieties, such as Rosslyn, Welton, and 
xanthina, are quite distinct from the type. 
This Miltonia is found at a lower elevation 
‘than M. vesillaria, consequently it needs a 
slightly warmer house than that species. As 
a rule it will succeed in the Cattleya division, 
especially if it can be afforded a little extra 
shade during the hottest part of the year. 
Miltonias should be grown in well-drained 
pans, and a mixture of Osmunda-fibre,’ or 
peat, Sphagnum Moss, and partly-decayed 
leaves constitutes a suitable rooting medium. 
Occasionally one sees this class of Orchid in 
a bad state of health. This is often caused 
‘by an unsuitable soil, and a few Oak or 
Beech Jeaves rubbed ‘through a 3-inch Sieve, if 
added to the usual mixture, will generally 
restore them to their former vigour. 
potting is done when the new growth is a few 
inches high, and at this stage the plants must 
be watched closely for thrips, which attack 
the tender leaves and soon ruin the growth if 
not destroyed. Miltonias are never dried off, 
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the soil being kept more or less moist 


throughout the year, consideration being 
given to the season and state of activity of the 
plant. With ordinary care and attention 


Miltonias thrive, and then give a good return © 


in bloom which is always admired and form 
a pleasing contrast to the more gorgeous 
Cattleyas and allied genera. T. W.B. 


Cattleya Iris. 


A large number of new hybrids is exhibited . 


each year, but the majority are destined never 
to become garden Orchids in the true sense of 
the word, so it is with all the more pleasure 
that we put on record the good qualities of 
the above-named Cattleya. It was originally 
raised by Messrs. Charlesworth from Cattleya 
bicolor and Cattleya aurea, and was first 
shown in 1901. Seeing that the first hybrid 
Orchid flowered in 1856, it is-surprising that 
the two species C. bicolor and C. aurea had 
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purple. 
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not been used before, because both were 
known in Orchid collections many years be- 
fore the hybrid appeared. Undoubtedly C. 
Iris is a most variable and beautiful Cattleya. 
Several forms, such as His Majesty, have 
been awarded the First-class Certificate of the 


Royal Horticultural Society. A typical form 


has greenish sepals and. petals tinged with 
bronze, the short side lobes of the lip being 
blush-white and the front lobe bright rosy- 
The general appearance of the flower. 
is similar to the C. bicolor parent, but it is a 
great improvement on that species. Some of 
the pseudo-bulbs are two-leaved, and the 
height of the plant is midway between the 
parents. Altogether it is a most desirable 
hybrid for anyone who grows Orchids; it 
possesses a robust constitution, and usually 
produces its flowers during the autumn- 
months. No special. treatment is needed to 
keep this plant in good health, but it is essen- - 
tial that the compost is kept in a sweet, 
wholesome condition. This is accomplished 
very largely by careful and judicious water- 
ing. Then the soil will last for about three 
seasons. When the time arrives for re- 
potting, Osmunda-fibre should be employed as 
a rooting medium and a small sprinkling of 
Sphagnum Moss may be added to the last 
layer of fibre. Dense shade must be avoided, 
‘but it will be necessary to protect the foliage 
from all strong sunlight, especially during the 
spring and summer months. 
in the Cattleya-house will suit this hybrid 
admirably. B. 
I 


Orchid notes. . 


Among those Orchid growers to whom a 
pleasing habit and dainty blooms appeal more 
strongly than. mere size and brilliant colour- 
ing, the Angraecums are always popular. The 
secret of success with these plants is liberal 
moisture all the year round, not only at the 
roots, but in the atmosphere. A. Eichlerianum 
is a large-flowered species with pale green 
sepals and petals and a large white lip. It is 
one of the most distinct plants of the genus. 


, Stenoglottis longifolia is a curious little 


species with deep purple flowers and a fringed 
lip. The leaves, which are long for so small 
a plant, are tinged with purple. Stenoglottis 
is a small. genus comprised of only two 


- species, both of which come from South 


Africa. So numerous are the species of © 
Celogyne that it is a matter of personal 
opinion as to which is the best. We recently 
saw some excellent specimens of C. Rossiana 
—certainly not the least attractive of the 
genus. Its .delicate, cream-coloured sepals 
and petals with a vellow lip are at least rest- 
ful to the eye after the garish colours of some 
Orchids. A certain amount of interest may 
be derived by growing some of the Lock- 
hartias on blocks in a hot and humid stove. 
They are interesting little Orchids, but by no 
means showy, for they all have quite small 
flowers. L. robusta is one of the best. It 
has bright yellow flowers marked with red on 
the lip. L. amoena is another choice little 
yellow-flowered plant with a purple-spotted 
lip. ‘ . 

To grow Orchids solely for their foliage 
may seem strange to those who are not 
acquainted with. the genus Aneectochilus. 
These plants have such ornate leaves and such 
inconspicuous flowers that it is for the former 
that they are cultivated. Nearly all the 
species are dwarf and by no means easy to 
grow. They should be covered with a bell 
glass, with provision for ventilation. 


-Ancectochilus regalis (syn. Macodes regalis) 


and its numerous varieties are exceptionally 
beautiful. A. regalis has rich, velvety leaves 
with regular venation and a fine golden net- 
work, which forms a beautiful object when 
magnified. Many of these fine-foliaged 
Orchids are rare. 
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Beeswax—how it is made; 


“ The world knows nothing of its greatest 
men” is a saying that finds corroboration in 
the study of beeswax. 
what beeswax is and how it is produced. For 
many years before 1786 it was generally held ° 
that bees just collected wax from flowers and 


leaves, and that the comb in the hives was - 


simply the result of the operation of the bees - 
upon this substance, collected and brou 

home by the worker. It was supposed that 
the bees, by a process similar to kneading, - 


worked up this matter and shaped it into ` 


cells. There undoubtedly is such a substance, 
but it is not beeswax. It is rather fat, 


distantly related, but differing considerably. | 


from that of which cells are made. How 
beeswax is made was discovered by an un- 
known French peasant in 1768, a member of 
a beekeepers’ association in Lucase. | This 
thoughtful research worker found out that 
beeswax was. produced between some of the 
scales or plates on the underside of the 
abdomen of the bee. These wax plates, verv- 
thin, of course, he removed with a needles 
from bees which he took from the comb they 
were building in the hive. This un-named 


discoverer must remain unknown, but he is | 


surely one of the greatest men of the world. 
Not until 24 vears afierwards was any nofice. 
faken of the result of this humble beekeeper’s 
wonderful observation. Then Dr, John 
Hunter and Francois Huber, the blind en- 
thusiast, a year later tool up ithe subject, 
experimented, and confirmed the discovery. 
The manufacture of beeswax is done by the 
bees at night time and on days when the 
weather forbids work out of doors by this dass 
of bee. The thoney-gatherers supplement the 
comb-builders’ labours. The 
worker bees for some time after emerging 
from. their birth-cell confine their work fo 
nursing and comb-building, and do not at first 
issue from the hive to gather nectar fram the 
flowers. 

What happens, then, in the manufacture of 
beeswax? The whole process would occupy 
much space in these pages, but, broadly 
speaking, we may give a general idea, 
gathered from the operations of a swarm, 


which obviously has; as its first and pressing 


duty, to make wax for its very existence. The 
swarm having itself settled in its new home, 


the older bees get off into the country for > 


food, but the. major portion of the community 
bides at home to make cells for honey and 
egg-laying. ) 
Beeswax-making, therefore, must be done 
quickly and adequately, in all respects, and 
the swarm well knows this. The bees crow 
together closelyin the roof of the hive, queen 
in the middle, to generate the heat which 1s 
necessary for the work in hand. These young 
bees, thus clustered and pendant, spon- 
taneously make wax from the honey they store 
themselves with before leaving the parent 
hive. The wax is generated beneath and be- 
tween their abdominal scales by certain wax- 
secreting organs in tiny thin oblong plates— 
about six to each builder bee. -She extracts 
these from their places, kneads them up with 
an admixture of saliva at the spot where they 
are to be used, and in this condition all are 
moulded into the required shape. hen 
every comb-making bee in several 
does this it is easily seen how a good and 
sufficient quantity of lovely white comb i 
rapidly built and made ready for the double 
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purpose of honeycomb. The wax of a new © 


swarm is generally inclined to be rather soft. 
It is said that this is due to the hurried nature 
of its manufacture, forced upon, the builder 
bee by circumstances. _ B. R. H. 
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' Southern Counties. 
' Flower garden. 
As Look at Wallflowers in beds and borders, 
A and make frm all which have become 
-t  kbosæned by the action of the wind. Then 
; | lightly stir the soil between them with a 
n Dutch hoe. Other flower-beds will pay for 
G having the hoe run through them, as the sur- 
i me ias become beaten down very hard. 
‘Beds containing early-flowering bulbs which 
' aeina forward condition had better be left 
' alne. The rock garden should be cleaned, 
tup-dressing with suitable compost all sub- 
| pets in need of such assistance. So long as 
į} open weather continues, any alterations or 
the construction of additions may go forward. 
Rake out tree leaves which have accumulated 
amongst ornamental trees and shrubs, and 


dig them in whenever possible in the open 
spaces, Care must, however, be taken to see 


that established clumps of bulbs and other 
subjects not visible above ground sustain no 
dimaye when doing so. ‘Trim the verges of 
lawns, sweep and roll the latter thoroughly, 
and the same with regard to gravel walks. 
Lawns will in very many instances require 
the expenditure of much time and labour to 
rstore them to their former well-kept condi- 
tion, Matters can be forwarded by applying 
a liberal top-dressing of rich, loamy soil at 
once. Examine newly-planted trees and 
shrubs, and see that stakes and ties are 
scure, Make safe anything of a tender 
nature, or which is not quite hardy and likely 


to suffer should severe wealher set in. If it 
has not been done, protect the stems of newly- 


planted Tea and other tender Roses with leaf- 
mould or old potting soil, bul avoid giving 
further protection, both to thes: and estab- 
lished bushes in beds and borders in any other 
way until necessary. Place « mulch of the 
same kind of material between the rows of 


cuttings inserted in autumn. 


Tuberous Begonias. 


The tubers may be placed several layers 
thick in boxes and be stored under the same 
conditions as Dahlias. LVol-grown plants 
may be stored as they are, or shaken out, in 
which case care must be taken to see that the 
labels to named varieties do not become lost 
or misplaced. 

Plant-houses. 

Give earlyeflowering Pelargoniums their 

al shift, and carry out such staking as is 


myired to obiain useful, bushy examples. 


Arrange Whe plants a good distance apart in a 
careful attention 


Wollichted house, and give 

V watering and ventilation. Afford later 
Niches more space as growth increases, and 
T these and the foregoing clear of green- 
Yby vaporising the house occasionally. The 


ame remark applies 19 Cinerarias, especially 
ww aming into bloom. Both the latter and 
we now showing for flower should be as- 
al with frequent and mild applications of 
a form of stimulant, Batches of Primula 


# 


anica, P. malacoides, and P. Kewensis, if 
win unheated pits, W | do better if now 
“wal into a well-lighted greenhouse where 
vrand more airy conditions prevail. The 
es propagated plants should also be put 
a coal greenhouse for the winter, and be 
Kem sanngly for some time to come. 
kN over larg specimen plants of 
aMin'hus umbellatus. Remove decaying 

the dry side, 


aly and kee] the soll 
naiv if store site 


. lo not receive 
Poo much high he s 


may be said 


Simen plants of Z md Tvy-leaved 
xmums, Hydrangeas nd Lemon- 
sd Verbena (Alovsi: odora). 

A. W. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Midland Counties. 


Early Peaches. 

Trees in houses that were closed early in 
December for providing the first crop of fruit 
will now be approaching the flowering stage. 
Until that stage is reached a moist atmo- 
sphere should be muintained by damping the 
surfaces in the house, especially those near to 
the hot-water pipes. This damping should be 
done about 9.30 a.m. and again early in the 
afternoon. The trees should also be sprayed 
over with tepid water in the morning if it 
promises to be a fine day and in the afternoon 
if the trees are likely to become dry by night- 
fall. Admit air on all favourable occasions if 
only for a short period, but always close the 
ventilators early in the afternoon. Use only 
sufficient fire-heat to maintain an atmospheric 
temperature of 50 degs. at night, and in the 
event of very cold, windy nights let the tem- 
perature fall to 45 degs. rather than use ex- 
cessive fire-heat, The house should be fumi- 
gated before the Mowers commence to expand. 


Late Peach-houses. 
If not already done, these should be got 
ready for forcing without delay. 


Onions. 

In order to have large, well-ripened bulbs 
by the end of August or early in September it 
is necessary to sow the seed early in January. 
The seeds shouJd be sown in shallow boxes, 
well drained, and filled with a compost con- 
sisting of two parts good loam, one of leaf- 
mould, and one of spent Mushroom manure, 
with a little coarse sand to render it porous. 
It is an advantage to mix the compast some 
days in advance. Make the soil in the boxes 
firm, sow thinly, and cover the seeds with a 
thin laver of fine soil. The boxes should be 
stood in a light position in a house or pit 
having a temperature of from 50 degs. to 55 
degs. Water carefully, using a fine rose, and 
keep the surroundings damp. 


Tomato plants 

raised from seed sown early in November and 
now in 3-inch pots are placed on shelves in 
the lishtest possible position, where an atmo- 
spheric temperature of §5 degs. to 60 degs. is 
maintained. They need to be watered with 
great care at this season, it being necessary 
to keep them slightly on the dry side. The 
plants must not be over-potted, but when the 
pots are quite full of roots they will be re- 
potted into Ginch pots. They should be 
ready for this shift by the second week in 
January. From the first week in January 
seeds will be sown at intervals for suc- 
cessional batches, using pans filled with light 
soil, and placing them in a temperature of 
6s degs. Do not allow the seedlings to be- 
come drawn or spindly, potting singly into 
small pots as soon as large enough to handle. 


Broad Beans. 


If the weather is favourable a sowing may 
shortly be made in a sheltered position on 
ground that was dug deeply and manured in 
the autumn. Sow the seeds in double rows 
at S inches apart, allowing 4 feet between the 


rows. 


Endive. 


Batches of Endive are placed at the cool 
end of the Mushroom-house at five davs’ or 
six davs’ interval, in order to have it always 
fresh and well blanched. The plants are 
lifted with good balls of earth and placed 
shallow boxes. Endive 
reelv ventilated. 

F. W.G. 
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Greenhouses. | 
When there is « double demand on plant- 


houses—that is to say, when both plants for 
rooms and a regular succession of cut fHowers 
are required—the two things do not always 
work out satisfactorily. It is an easy matter 
to provide both, given suficient and suitable 
accommodation, but where plant-houses are 
limited in number and in size, the matier be- 
comes a problem, as many gardeners know. 
In respect of flowers for cutting, there is al: 
ways a demand, at this season, for blooms 
with long stems, and the Chrysanthemum 
just supplies the correct. type of flower. 
Therefore, it is advisable to include in the 
collection as many of the later Nuwering kinds 


When these begin to fail, Arum 


as possible. 
Afterwards 


Lilies make a good succession. 
the Paper-white Narcissus is useful, and this 
is succeeded by the double Van Sion and many 
others. For pot plants in rooms, at this 
season, good masses of the miniature Ilya- 
cinths are valuable. So, too, are the carly 
Tulips, but some of these are rather short in 
the stem to be really effective in vases. By 
growing them in a subdued light, for a time, 
the stems may be clongated, but this (I think) 
is achieved at the expense of substance, alike 
in foliage and in bloom. Other things 
in greenhouses at this time may include 
Eupatoriums, Zonal Pelargoniums, Primulas 
in variety, the earlier Cinerarias, Cyclamens, 


and Libonia floribunda. 


Violets in frames. 

Violets are always popular and in request. 
It cannot be over-emphasised that any 
coddling will assuredly result in failure. Let 
the sashes be run back every morning, except, 
of course, when it rains or when the frost is 
severe, and keep the soil between the plants 
stirred up. Plants which have bloomed prac- 
tically since they were placed in the frames 
in September may now be less floriferous. 
This need not worry the grower. The plants 
require a rest, and with the lengthening days 
fresh buds will be produced abundantly, and 
the supply will continue uninterruptedly until 
April has well nigh run its courseaz No water 
should be given till the new year is well 
advanced, and decayed foliage must be 
promptly removed before it contaminates other 


leaves. 


Fuchsias. 

Where Fuchsias are appreciated in the 
greenhouse, well-rested plants can now be 
lightly pruned and placed in heat, and when 
growth begins repotting can be attended to. 
A light, rich soil suits Fuchsias perfectly, and 
it ought not to be forgotten that these plants 
appreciate partial shade. Year-old plants 
may easily be grown to specimen size, and, if 
stock is needed, cuttings, about 2 inches in 
length and slipped off with a heel, will soon 


root in the propagating case. 


Kitchen garden. 

This is the season at which the preparation 
of the soil for the vear’s crops should be 
pushed on. All the time which can be spared 
may profitably be devoted to deepening and 
improving the soil. Digging, trenching, and 
ridzing alike let the air in; and where the 
sub-soil is bad. double digging, or bastard 
trenching, as it 1s sometimes called, is the 
best course to follow. It mav take years to 
fertilise a very obstinate sub-soil, but every 
vear will see an improvement. In the course 
of the work, such things as half-decaved 
leaves, Pea haulm. Bean straw, the stems of 
cut-over herbaceous plants—in short, all the 
heterogeneous rubbish which is too often 
wheeled out. mav profitably be buried in the 
bottom of the trenches, to the u!timate en- 
richment of the quarter. W. McG. 
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Correspondence. 


Questions.—Queries: and answers are ‘inserted 
in GARDENING. fred of charge if correspondents 


follow these rules: All communications should be. 


clearly written on one side, of the paper only, 
and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING, 8, 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 


addition to any designation he may desire to be — 


used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added. to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to. press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their recetpt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 
Naming plants.—All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair ewamples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants, should be sent in any one. 
- week by the same correspondent. Where more 
‘than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always. be sent. 
Naming fruit.—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist ‘in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
“ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 


-. PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
Keeping Fuchsias in winter. | 
(Fuchsia).—Fuchsias put away in. winter 
often suffer through .over-dryness and too 
much heat, and, asa consequence, if they 
survive until spring, are often found to be in 
a debilitated and weak condition. A warm 
temperature is not necessary for them during 
a period which ought to be one of compara- 
tive rest, and the practice of packing plants 
under a greenhouse stage at the back of hot- 
water pipes, where they get over-much. mots- 
ture and excess of heat, is not to be com- 
mended. . The best.place for them is a cool 


house or. potting-shed from which frost is 


excluded, and this is all they actually want 
until February, when they may be brought 
into heat, cat back, and, when growth is well 
on the move, repotted. 


Protecting Tea Roses, . 

(W. H. S.).—As you have moulded up the 
plants and mulched them with manure no 
` further mulching will be needed. It is much 
better to leave the surface soil as rough as 
possible, as you have done, then the action of 
the wind and frost not only sweeatens it, but 
is alsa destructive to insect life. Some dry 
Fern eon the woods or clean straw shaken 
lightly on the branches of the Rose plants 
renders them secure from harm should frost 
‘threaten. This is best done prior to a fall of 
snow, then the snow lodges on the straw or 
Fern, and makes a very nice warm blanket 
for the bushes. Wet material, such as stable- 
manure, is very injurious to the plants if used 
upon the branches. The straw or Fern is best 
removed at mild intervals. 


Chrysanthemum cuttings. 

(W. H.).—The best Chrysanthemum cut- 
tings are formed of the young shoots taken in 
their entirety when from 23 inches to 3 inches 
long. Thése should be cut off with a sharp 
knife a little below the ground if possible, and: 
they are then ready for dibbling into their 
cutting pots. If the shoot is too long a part 
of the bottom must be taken off in preference 
tò the top. As you have no-heat or conveni-. 
ence for striking the cuttings, your better way 
will be to wait till the spring, as then, even in 
your window, if shaded from the sun, they 
will soon root. You do not say where your 
old plants.are. If in the window the shoots 
will draw up far too thin and weak. They ` 
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will be much befte? out-of-doors, and in the ~ 
event of sharp frést, protected by a mat. or 
two or some loose litter.- If out-of-doors 


there is but little danger of the shoots being 
from 3 inches to 6 inches:high for some time. 
Clematis Flammula. ^~ | o 

{V.).—Clematis Flammula .is a strong- 
growing climbing plant, and produces small, 
creamy-white Hawthorn-scented flowers in 
great profusion during the latter part of the 
summer. This Clematis is a native of the 
‘South of Europe, and was introduced as long 
ago as 1596. It is popularly known as the 
Virgin’s Bower, and will thrive in partial 
shade. It varies considerably, especially in 


. the size and shape of the leaflets and in the 


flower-panicles, some of which are large and 
bear numerous blossoms, whilst in. ‘other 
forms the panicles are comparatively few- 
flowered and scarcely at all branched. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Devon.—It is very difficult to advise you. 


Your best plan will be to get a practical man | 


in your neighbourhood to look at the shrubs, 
and thus he will be the better able to tell 
you how to proceed. No doubt a great many 
of the plants will have to be removed, as they 
will be bare at the bottom, and never do any 
good when cut down. _ wo. R 

*Box birds.—As your hedge has evidently 
begun to grow, we should advise you to give 


it a heavy top-dressing of rotten manure, with ` 


‘frequent soakings of water during the sum- 
mer to wash the nutriment from the manure 
down to the roots. The best time to clip the 
Box is in the spring. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 
W. Willis —x, 


| Eleagnus pungens; 2, 
Danze Laurus. 


' , NAMES OF FRUIT. 

F. R.—Apples: 1, Rymer; 2, Nelson Cod- 
lin; 3, Fearn’s Pippin. } 

Miss Carter.—Apple Alfriston. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


English and Son, Barnwood, Gloucester.— 
List of Roses. : A, 

W. J. Unwin, Histon, Cambs.—Unwin’s 
seeds for 1923. l 

J- L. Clucas, Ormskirk.—Wholesale list of 
crop-producing seeds for 1923. C: 
- Dickson and Robinson, Cathedral Street, 
Manchester. —Garden seeds for 1923. 

H. J. Jones, Ryecroft Nurseries, Lewisham, 
London, S.E.13.—Descriptive list of Chrys- 
anthemum novelties to be distributed in 1923. 


Obituary. 
The Iate Mr. S. T. Wright. 


With characteristic generosity, the Council 
of the Royal Horticultural Society have sub- 
scribed £ 100 towards the fund which, on their 
initiative, is being raised to commemorate the 
late Mr. S. T. Wright’s long and devoted 
services to horticulture and tothe society, and 
to provide much needed assistance to his 
widow. The subscriptions to the fund already 


. received by the Royal Horticultural Society, 


and set forth in, the accompanying ist, 
amount to nearly 4,170, and.there can be 
little doubt but that the late Mr. S. T. 
Wright’s many friends who have not already 
subscribed to the fund will be glad to begin 
the New Year by adding contributions which 
will both testify to their enduring regard for 
the man and their appreciation of the services 
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which he rendered both as superintendent of * 
the Gardens at Wisley and as: supervisor for 
many years of the arrangements for the 
society’s exhibitions at Temple Gardens, Hol- 
land Park, and Chelsea, and the fortnightly 
shows. There are few among those who have 


_ enjoyed the society’s-exhibitions. who áre not 


aware how much Mr. Wright’s imperturbable 
urbanity contributed to theif success, and 
there is no one who visited Wisley during 
Mr. Wright’s tenure of. office there whose. 
visit was not made the more enjoyable and 
memorable by his pleasant chaperonage. To 
walk round the garden with Mr. Wright was 
a liberal education. He knew every plant 


, and loved them all with a paternal discrimi- 


nation. Few men have had a larger oppor- 
tunity of helping professional and amateur 
gardeners, and none has availed himself 
more: fully of that opportunity. Mr. Wright's 
work in the service of the society extended 
over many years, both at Chiswick and at 
Wisley. Although a frugal man, it was not 


in his power to make full provision for his: 
-widow and children. We believe that, thanks 


to the pension scheme inaugurated by the 

Royal Horticultural Society, and thanks to 

savings made by Mr. Wright, some pro 

vision is already made for Mrs. Wright, but. 

nevertheless the fact remains that without 

further assistance life will be made very difi- 

cult for her. It is the hope of her husband's 

colleagues and friends that Mrs. Wright may: 

be relieved of all financial cares, and they be- | 
lieve confidently that all that is needed to 

secure this end is to bring the knowledge that 

help is ‘needed to all sections of the horticul- 
tural community. i 


The following subscriptions have been re - +, 


ceived for the fund that is being raised to, 
help the widow of Mr. S. T. Wright. It 
is hoped that a sufficient amount will be sub- 
scribed by Fellows of the Society and others 
who wish to mark their appreciation of Mr. 
Wright’s services to enable an annuity to be 
purchased for Mrs. Wright. Subscriptions 


should be sent to the Secretary, Royal Horti- 


cultural Society, 


Vincent Square, West 
minster : 7 i 
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The winter garden 


l am a great admirer of Jasminum nudi- 
forum, which flowers so readily and with 
such profusion in the very middle of winter, 
and [am glad to see that it is such a favourite 
with our cottagers. It grows rapidly and 
trikes readily from cuttings; in fact, a small 
shoot stuck roughly into the ground is almost- 
sure to grow, Tt will grow anywhere, but, 
curiously enough. it seems to prefer a north 
wall, Unless we have an unusually cold De- 
cember it will cover a large piece of wall 
with its innumerable sprays of yellow flowers 
during that month. Dry, cold weather with- 
out hard frost suits it admirably, but rains 
will spoil the flowers in a short time, and 
twy became for a while dreary-looking and 
very ugly. A week of dry weather, however, 
is suficient to restore the plant to its origi- 
ml beauty, The spoiled flowers drop off and 
fresh buds develop. Meanwhile, the sprays 


wach Were gathered before the rain or frost 
ame will go on opening their buds continu- 
uty for a long time. 

Ts time last year T could gather plenty 
i lowers from (a plant of Chimonanthus 
arn, whieh is growing against the south 
iof my house. This year a long continu- 
nv of extreme cold has prevented the buds 


could cather a few 
gling against the 
utes of ein January. Unfortu- 
ret this, lke other scented Nowers—such 
rance in the cold air. 
ith of the living. room 
a DS the Scent back after the flowers are 
ed, but even then the fragrance will 
Sii $9 powerful as from those which have 
“Lin mild weather. Let a complete 
Ne come fram the frost ind snow, which 
Iv so often brings with it. and a short 
l ef mill, damp weather, such as often 
ies ver hard fr st, will enable the sap 
i ence more and restore the proper 
‘to Winter fowers 
ræ (ings which ventu 
ark, dreary winters and } 
D curious, fragrant, and beautiful, 
NE and frost are thi prevailing 
{Testes of the weather. are truly in- 


ys. Several Hello! < must be in- 


Pra. But even now | 
Mers which a 
wales of existen 


Strucs 


Vielets—loses its fi 
ftmes the y 
hes 


to brave our 
t forth their 


“ia the numb __ The buds droop and 
So ktound wh cold is at its 
eed they are ready to sn: ing up again 
o AS AVEF as soon as thy thaw comes. 
a for some reason which T cannot 
se period of flowering in these 


plants seems altered. Maximus has not yet 
opened its buds, though [-have known it in 
flower in November, and a red Lenten Rose 
is ready to open its pretty flowers with the 
first mild weather. They have shown their 
colour several weeks. 

Who can explain the extraordinary re- 
Cuperative vitality which exists in our very 
hardiest plants, such as Primroses and Ivy- 


Godetias (See page 25) 


leaved Cyclamens? While the earth is still 
as hard as a stone these plants revive with the 
thaw on the surface, the green leaves stiffen 
and look fresh and happy, and even the 
flowers which were opening before the frost 
came will look up again on their sturdy foot- 
stalks and open their pale scentless blossoms. 
Now, when we recollect how extremely deli- 
cate are the tips of the Kittle roctlets or 
spongioles by which, and by which alone, 
nourishment can be drawn out of the earth 
for the benefit of the plant, it seems wonder- 
ful that the leaves should be able to show 
this renewed vitality while the spongioles are 
held firmly in the cold, hard grip of frozen 
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earth. It must be because the sap stored up 
in the stalks and leaves is sufficient for the 
revival of their energies without sustenance 
from the root. We should not be surprised 
at this in a tree or shrub, because there is 
room for the storage of sap, but a little plant 
like an Anemone or a Violet seems to have 
hardly any room in its tender Ieayes and stems 
for necessary food. 

The bulhs of Crocuses, Snowdraps, Squills, 
etc., planted in tubs must have had much 
to endure lately. for the frost was hard enough 
to make the whole of the earth in which they 
are growing one hard, solid mass; vet witha 
slightly higher temperature their little sharp 
leaves are peering up strong and sturdy, and 
should the thaw develop into a continued 
time of mild weather, the bright and pleasant 
flowers of spring would soon appear fram 
these hardy bulbs. So it is not altagether 
impossible even in January to cet some in- 
terest in the outdoor warden, when the snow, 
departing for a while, brings Nature back 
arain to her accustomed appearance. Tt is 
hard to get anv real enjoyment out of the 
ordinary garden in Januarv: it is impossible 
nat ta get more than usual delicht out of 
the indoor garden, just because things with- 


out look so sad and dreary, G.P. 


Notes of the Week 


The Winter Aconite in S.W. Scotland 
The phenomenal mildness of the season 
has induced the winter Aconite to come into 
flower in the south-west, and on Decem- 
ber 13th it was in bloom in several gardens 
in the seaboard districts. It is much earlier 
than has been observed previously by those 
who keep records of the flowering of their 
plants. Personally, I have not known jt so 
early before, and it has rarely been in bloom 
with me in December. It has bloomed much 
more frequently in England than in Scotland 
hefore the end of the vear. DUMFRIES. 


Jasminum nudiflorum 

For several wecks past this Jasminum has 
been in full flower on walls facing the snuth 
and south-east. In one case Į noticed a plant 
covering much space on a villa wall with 4 


portion of its branches intermingled wir 
those of a silver-leaved Ivy. Where the 


flowering shoots covered the bare wall enpace 
the effect was much more pleasing than thaca 
associated with the Ivy branches. In Lan- 
cashire Į have seen this Jasminum Rowerine 
profusely vear after year on a wall in a ary 
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draughty passage, and although we experi- 
enced rather severe winters during that period 
-neither the plant nor its flowers seemed to 
suffer. At Christmas time long shoots, with 
added greenery, were cut for furnishing 
vases. Tall vases are the most suitable, and 
even if all the flowers are not open at the 
time of gathering, the buds will develop 
under the influence of a warm room. I have 
seen, very nice bushes of the plant flowering 
freely in the open border. , - G.G.B. 


The great purple Iris in masses 

Last year when in a Surrey nursery we 
made a note of the beauty of Iris pallida when 
grown in groups or masses. There were, we 
should think, about 100 plants in bloom at 
one time—a perfect sea of mauve colour, 
which showed how much is lost by not grow- 
ing such things in greater abundance and 
in larger colonies. I. pallida attains a height 
of between 3 feet and 4 feet, the stems sturdy, 
and the large sweetly-scented flowers, like 
Elder in their fragrance, are very beautiful 
on the plant or for cutting. A break of the 
purple Iris would be a delightful feature in 
the month of June. o 


Phacelia campanularia a 
-= This annual is botanically related to the 
‘well-known Whitlavia grandiflora (which is 


f 


now placed by botanists in the genus Pha- — 


celia), but has a much more spreading and 
‘bushy habit of. growth, an average plant 
covering nearly a foot of ground. It grows 
from 6 inches to 8 
numerous branches are furnished ` with 
broadly-cordate, sharply-toothed foliage. The 
great attraction of the plant consists in its 
large and numerous flowers, of the finest deep 
Gentian satiny blue, of a shade rivalling that 
of Salvia- patens, produced in terminal 
racemes of from 12 to 20 blossoms, which are 
developed in succession. Each flower is about 
an inch across, of an erect campanulate form, 
with a spreading five-lobed limb. and short 
funnel-shaped tube, marked in the throat 
with five oblong white spots. It succeeds best 
in dry, warm soils, and may be treated either 
as a hardy or half-hardy annual. In the 
latter case it should be sown under glass early 
în March in light soil, but without bottom 
heat, the seedlings being pricked off early 
and gradually hardened off prior to planting 
out.. When grown as a hardy annual it should 
not be sown in the open ground before the 
end of April or beginning of May, and for 
succession up to the end of May. 


Romneya trichocalyx 

In a note in a recent. issue on the above 
plant, and its tendency to spread by suckers, 
Mr. S. Arnott inquires whether other growers 
have had similar experience. As I have 
grown this Romneya for a considerable num- 
ber of years perhaps some notes by me would 
be of interest. My first plants were grown 
from seed brought by a friend from Cali- 
fornia in 1896, and were planted in a shel- 
tered position on’ a_ raised border under a 
south wall, where they grew strongly, and 
in a few years began to send up suckers at a 
distance of 5 feet or 6 feet from the plants. 
For many years I was under the impression 
that these plants were R.~Coulter1, not hav- 
ing then heard of R. trichocalyx, and none 
of my friends ever questioned the correctness 
of the name J gave them. A famous gardener 
wrote that the finest plant of Romneya Coul- 
teri he had ever seen was growing in the 
Aldersey gardens. I once had a perfect gamo- 
petalous flower, which I sent to th r 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle for his inspection. 
Several plants raised from seed supplied by 
the R.H.S. in 1917 as R. Coulteri x R. tricho- 
calyx have developed the same tendency to 
spread by sucker growths. They all show the 
characteristics of R. trichocalyx—hairy calyx, 


inches high, and its | 
The Chinese Air plant 


the editor of. 
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round buds, and dwarf habit, and none of 


-the smooth-pointed buds of R. Coulteri. Last 


year these plants ripened a quantity of seed, 
which germinated well when sown. I have 


never grown R. Coulteri, so that the possi- . 


bility of . cross-fertilisation 
effected is out of the question. 
-~ Aldersey, Cheshire. Hucu ALDERSEY. 


having been 


Erica carnea alba in bloom. 
- It was. possible to gather a few sprays - 


of Erica carnea alba before Christmas this 
year. The buds were well advanced and were 
showing white. This is not infrequent with 
the white variety of Erica carnea; which 
blooms before the coloured varieties of this 
Heath. A few sprays of this ‘‘ lucky White 
Heather ” are always welcome, especially so 
at this season. It is often in bloom in S.W. 
Scotland before the end of the old year, or. 
very early in the new one. S. ARNOTT. 


Mitriostigma axillare 


w - . l . . i \ 
-One of the most attractive winter-flowering 


stove shrubs is Mitriostigma axillare. When 
well grown it forms a neat bush about 5 feet 
in height with numerous small, white 
axillary flowers of a delightful fragrance. It 
is a native of Natal and requires similar treat- 
ment to the Gardenia, the great essential be- 
ing abundance of heat and moisture during 
the growing period.: Propagation iş easily 
carried out by means of cuttings. It 1s inter-` 
esting to™note that this plant was originally 
described under the name of Gardenia 
citriodora. 


. : z \ 
f. 


Though somewhat exacting in its require- 
ments, the’ Chinese Air-plant (Renanthera 
coccinea), when well grown, is a particularly 
attractive subject for the stove. Good speci- 


mens often attain as much as 12. feet in^ 


height, with long, branching panicles on 
which deep red flowers mottled’ with orange 
are borne. 


without abundance of the last-named it fails 
to produce its flowers. Being closely related 
to Vanda, the treatment giveri to these plants, 
as far as temperature and moisture are con- 
cerned, will suit Renanthera. l 


Clematis afoliata 


This curious New Zealand plant is not 
often met with in gardens, although I am 
acquainted with one which has succeeded in 
the open air for the past few years. It is 
growing at. the foot of a sheltering wall, 
where it has reached a height of 5 feet or 
more. The leafless intertwining growths 


render this curious plant very interesting, | 
especially when sprinkled with their small 
The plant is more. 


greenish-white flowers. 
remarkable for its curious naked appearance 
during summer than for any beauty it 
possesses in bloom. | E. M 


Diapensia barbulata 


Known also as Pyxidanthera barbulata, 
this little plant from the Pine barrens of New 
Jersey has often been the despair of the culti- 
vator. It is a melancholy thing to think of 
the thousands of plants which have been im- 
ported, but which have, in most cases, re- 
fused to be happy in our gardens. An ex- 
pert’s advice is worth considering if we want 


‘to grow it for a time. This is to give a com- 


post of about a third of leaf-soil and peat 
combined and two-thirds of sand, grit, and 
small chips, with plenty of moisture below. 
This is excellent advice, so far as it goes, 
but it is not easy to apply it in the ordinary 
conditions of present-day gardening, and, un- 
fortunately, it is not invariably effectual in 
saving the plants. Ihave kept Diapensia 
barbulata for two or three years by growing 
it in a pot in almost pure sea sand, and 


- literally covered with blooms, while 


Moisture, warmth, and light are. 
essential to the well-being of this Orchid; 
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plunged in sand in a frame, watering it daily 


in spring, summer, and autumn and witha — 


hand-light over it in winter. ‘Such treatment 
is exceedingly troublesome unless one person 
can take it in hand for almost every day in 


the three warmer seasons, and one inevitably 


asks: ‘‘ Is the game worth the candle? ” 
pi S. ARNOTT. 
A golden Cotoneaster | 
Early in November I was surprised to see 
the foliage of Cotoneaster thymæfolia a bright 


golden colour, a beautiful contrast to the 


red berries. I hear all other bushes of. the 
same Cotoneaster behave in the same way. 
I left home on November 20 for a week, 
When I returned on December 5th the foliage 
was the ordinary glossy green. The golden 
colour referred to was. exactly the same as 
the tin boxes in which W. D. and H. O. 
Wills pack their ‘hand-made ` Gold Flake 
‘cigarettes. ` | E. C. Buxton, 

Coed Derw, Bettws-y-Coed.  - l 


Saponaria ocymoides | 

This is not, as a rule, a very long-lived 
plant, owing, I think, largely to the freedom 
with which it seeds, but young plants stand 
the winter very well as a rule. It needs a 
dry soil and a sunny place, and I think it 
can hardly be in too dry a position. In a dry 
moraine it does well, but it looks much, better 
when trailing over a bank or rock ‘in the 
rock garden. Plants from seeds vary greatly, 
not only in shade- of colour, but also in 
density .of - foliage and flowers. Some are 
others 
are merely spangled. | Ess. 


~” 


Erica melanthera aa 
= This is one of the most interesting of 
autumn and winter-flowering Heaths that 
bloom at the same time as the bétter known 
and more largely grown E. hyemalis. Al 
though its flowers are very small, they are 
produced in great profusion on -every little 
point of the preceding summer’s growth. 
They are nearly white, but are rendered con- 
spicuous on account of their exserted stamens 
and dark coloured’ anthers. Young plants 
produce shoots early as long as other strong- 
growing Heaths, but when several years old 
this species forms a compact, bushy head, and 
generally grows evenly without- pinching. 


The slender growths are very useful in acut | 
state, as they keep good for a long time in | 


water, and a delicate perfumeis emitted by 
the flowers when fresh... With even a small 
stock of established -plants and a little 
management by way of hastening and retard- 
ing.some portion of them, the usefulness and 


general decorative value of E. melanthera | 


may be extended over some three or four 
of the dullest winter months. 


Rogiera gratissima | 
_ This Mexican shrub is now, I believe, in- 


- cluded in the genus Rondeletia, but it is at | 
all events better known under that of Rogiera. . 


It is essentially a greenhouse plant, requiring 
much the same treatment as two other charm- 
ing winter-flowering subjects, viz., Luculia 
gratissima and Daphne indica. The Rogiera 
forms a much-branched bush, and when in 
good health will flower freely. The blossoms 
are in general appearance and the manner in 
‘which they are borne somewhat in-the way of 
the Laurustinus, their colour being a soft 
pink. The individual blooms remain some 
time in perfection. Asa rule, it succeeds 


better when planted out than it does in pots, | 


but in any case care should be taken that the 
compost is such as will remain open an 
sweet for a very- long time. A mixture of 
peat, loam, and sand will suit it well, while a 
liberal sprinkling of nodules of charcoal will 
also be of service. A light, airy house is 
essential to its well-being, as where at all close 
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“and stuffy the leaves are liable to be attacked 


by thrips, which soon work havoc. A pure 

atmosphere is also very necessary to this 

Rogiera; consequently, in the neighbourhood 

ol Condón it, as a rule, suffers terribly during 

the winter, r. 

The Choke Berry (Pyrus arbutifolia 
vat. Brilliant) 

This is worthy of note at the present time, 
owing to the brilliancy of its clusters of rosy- 
red, globular fruits, which are seen to great 
advantage as they crowd the leafless twigs. 
In early autumn the leaves of this va riety also 
develop brilliant red tints, when it is à shrub 
of more than ordinary attraction. The type, 


Š from Eastern N. Ami rica, has 


in England. ind, like the 


eo and are undoubt, dly scen t 
Yai Vantige when 
Sanl in the fo 


grouped in fair 


reground of tall ev, 
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umbel-like trusses 
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the bushes have already suffered severely. It 
is-a beautify] and distinct shrub, owing to its 
handsome wrinkled leaves, but is certainly 
enhanced in its attractiveness when covered 
with red and black clusters of fruit. It looks 
as though these wil] be lost to us this year 
through this early lowering, It is only a 
Short time since the bushes were resplendent 
With both flowers and fruit at the same time. 


E. M. 


Summer leafing trees in winter 
In vour leading article of December oth re 


the above I was pleased to see a word of 
praise given to the golden Osier (Salix 
vitellina), which js always such a charming 


MeIUre Of our landscans luri the winter. 
Of even ar iter beauty. h wever, is the 
variety Britzensis, with bright red bark. Be- 
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ROSES 


Rose Orleans 


Rose Orleans is a cross between Mme. N. 
Levavasscur and an unnamed Polyantha 
Rose. It has immense trusses of red, Pelar- 
gonium-colour, tinted pink, centre slightly 
white, outside of petals carmine, and a vigor- 
ous habit, growing some 2 feet to 23 feet 
in height in a scason. The foliage is a very 
beautiful green, and never attacked by insect 
or fungoid pests. 


3 s 
Roses for forcing 


Where Rose blooms are Not required for 
some time yet, the pots may still remain in 
cold frames. Plants Which have been regu- 
larly forced will now be pushing out, and the 
sturdier the growths now made the better 
will be the ultimate result when the plants 
are put to work in earnest. Very little mois- 
ture will be necded—merely sufficient to keep 
the roots in a satisfactory condition. Even in 
cold—or cool—pits, Roses jn pots are liable 
to be attacked by aphis, and this should be 
kept in check by occasional vaporisings. 


NOTES AND REPLIES, 


Orange fungus on Roses 

Last August so of my newly-planted Roses 
were attacked by the orange fungus, first a 
dark spot, then powdery orange over the back 
of the leaf, then the whole plant lost its 
leaves. The Roses were planted in March, 
good, strong plants, and until August had 
made really splendid strong, not sappy, 
growth. The beds were all really well dug, 
and the Roses were properly planted and 
looked after, and (until then) I imagined | 
understood them. Immediately 1 detected it, 
L went over them with yellow flowers of sul- 
phur with thumb and finger, but I might as 
well have tried to stop a hurricane. Four 
of them are climbers, the rest dwarfs in front 
of the house looking East; but East here is 
a mild proposition. Not only were the plants 
all defoliated, but they made no autumn 
&rowth, and in some cases drooped and al- 
most died. I have burnt every leaf I can find 
and raked off the top soil (about 2 inches), 
and replaced with new, and now they look 
fairly healthy. Can you kindly oblige me by 
answering the following questions? Can 1 
do anything now as a precautionary measure 
against a reappearance of the disease? (In 
this mild climate they are almost in leaf 
again.) What Steps, if any, can I take 
through the early summer? Tf it reappears, 
is there a cure or alleviation? | always fancy 
that in this really beautiful light, deep loam, 
on rocky sub-soil, there may be a deficiency 
of lime, even though I must acknowledge 
that Rhododendrons do not flourish, and I 
wonder if that can be a pre-dispasing cause? 
In wet weather the top soil in parts becomes 
distinctly green and of mossy appearance. 

South Devon, B. S. 


[The mossy appearance of the soil points to 
the fact that the drainage is bad. This you 
should ascertain, and. if so, rectify. Roses 
that have been attacked the previous season 
should be thoroughly drenched wìth a solution 
of copper sulphate in water—2 ozs. to 3 gals.— 
in early spring before the buds expand. The 
soil round the plants may also be spraved 
with the same solution. “Diluted Bordeaux 
mixture or ammoniated carbonate of copper 
solution checks the accidium and U redo 
stages. This fungus is also found on Wild 
Roses. and these may become a source of 
infection unless precautions are taken.] 
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= TREES AND SHRUBS ` 
+- Raising Rhododendrons from seed. 


’Tis with considerable trepidation that I ven- 
ture to write on this subject, for though I. 
have been raising Rhododendrons from seed 
for a. good many years, I cannot pretend to 
have mastered the subject. In fact, this year 
I'seem tg have had more failures than ever. 
Partly, perchance, this is due to the immense 
number of seed-boxes sown, and partly to 
the fact that many of them contained the 
seed of species, which seem to be more diff- 
cult than hybrids. The first thing to do is 
to pick the seed-pods, and the best place to 


put them in is a Willow-chip box, such as is. 


used by entomologists. They are best picked 
in dry weather, and kept in a warm, dry 
place—at any rate, at first.. Then the seed 
has to be extracted, arid this is done by split- 
ting the pods longitudinally with a sharp 
knife, and pushing out the seed with the 
point of a pin. | i | 

The soil is the next consideration ; and here 
_I mix one barrow full of loam, one of leaf- 
mould, and one of the granite gravel, which 
4s fhrown out at the china-clay works. By 
no means do I aver that this is necessarily 
the best mixture, for some of. my friends have 
attained great success with peat. But what 
sort of peat, I do not know, though I suspect 


it- to be what is used for Orchids or, at any ` 


rate, what is known as Rhododendron peat, 
for the moorland variety which is obtainable 
in this district is sour and altogether . un- 
suitable. Having collected the material, it 
is put into a large galvanised iron basin 
pierced with holes, and this is placed in the 
laundry boiler with water beneath, and kept 
more or less boiling for about 36 hours to 
_sterilise it. A friend who has had much more 
experience than I prepares his boxes first, 
and then steams them with the soil in them. 


This may be the best way. Wooden boxes, 


8 inches square by 4 inches deep, all-if possi- 
ble of the same weight, may be used, and, of 
course, they must.all be well crocked with 
‘clean crocks. The object of having all the 
boxes of the same weight is that one can tell 
by lifting whethér water is needed, not al- 
ways an easy thing to judge with the eye. 


Over the crocks is put coarse soil-obtained — 


in the process of sifting; above this a layer, 
put through a coarse sieve, and on top a 
layer of rather finer, but not too fine, soil, as 
the plantlets root better and are less sub- 
ject to damping off when grown on a some- 
what coarse surface. It is next pressed hard 
with a small square board, and lastly 
scratched over with a kitchen fork, so as to 
produce a rough surface, on which the seed 
is sown thinly and as evenly as possible. _ 

A pane of glass is put over the box, and in 
about three weeks the seed should begin to 
germinate. Here we begin sowing early in 
February, use just enough heat to keep out 
the frost, pull down the blinds whenever 
there is sunshine, putting on newspapers as 
well when necessary. If S a ! 
ficiently damp to begin with, no watering will 
be wanted for some time, but when the soil 
begins to leave the sides, and dryness is in- 
dicated, they are sunk about half-way up in 
a zinc tray of rain water which has been 
boiled. o 

So far it has been easy going, and as a 


. rule the seed germinates well, but now the 


trouble begins. A little. too much drought 
and the seedlings go off by hundreds, whilst 
a superfluity of moisture produces damping 
off, which is well nigh as fatal; and should 
full sunlight strike the glass the seedlings 
will be burnt in a very short time. 
ing off should be watched for with the utmost 
care, and any plants showing signs of it 


If the boxes are suf-. 


Damp- | 


but not sterilised soil. 
apt to lose many piants, chiefly, I think,- 


pulled out at .once with a pair of watch- 


maker’s forceps; though later on the plant 


may often be saved by cutting off the whole 
or part of the first leaf affected. 

When the seedlings get their second leaves 
the glass may be removed, and this certainly 
saves the trouble of turning it every day; but 
I am inclined to think that if tin-tacks are 
driven into the boxes and the glass raised a 
little many casualties and much watering will 
be avoided. By this the-risk of making the 
soil sour, and losing the roots thereby, is re- 
duced to a minimum. ; 3 

Certainly this year I put down many of 


my failures to this cause, and some late sown ` 
seed on which the glass was left much longer 


has done the best. 

Where necessary the plants should be 
thinned, and here I generally begin pricking 
off about the middle of July, taking out a 


little clod of earth with perhaps 25 seedlings: 


in it, disentangling them with the forceps, 
and planting them in another box of prepared 
At this point one is 
through = unskilful 


watering. A florist’s 


‘sprayer is what most of us use for overhead 


watering, and a very good thing it is, but 
the abuse of it tends to damping off. -An ex- 
cellent weapon for planting is the handle of 
an old tooth-brush sharpened to a thickish 
point at one end on the grindstone and flat- 
tened at the other. One can make the hole 
with the point, and press in the soil with 
the blunt end ; and being smooth, the soil does 
hot cling to it much. It is well to keep the 
original boxes as a reserve, even when some 
seedlings have been pricked off in case of 


losses, and some species certainly seem to do - 


best when left alone. Some months of care- 
ful watching and watering should fit the seed- 
lings for removal to a cold frame, and when 
once they are there they are pretty safe, 
provided, of course, that they are properly 


shaded, watered, and ventilated. As they get- 


large enough they should be put out into nur- 
sery beds facing north and sheltered from 


wind, and which, if possible, should be wired 


from rabbits and moles. 

_ From all this it may be seen that the rais- 
ing of Rhododendrons from seed is not the 
easiest thing in the world; and a friend of 
mine put it well in a letter:a year or two back 
when he said, ‘‘ If the fellow in charge has 
not got the persistence of a stoat, the highly- 
trained nurse’s skill in sickness, and the affec- 
tionate watchfulness of a mother, he will 
never do much good with seedlings.” 


Yet, despite our mistakes, there is probably | 


a goodly number of survivors, and how in- 
tensely interesting it is when: some cherished 
hybrid of august parentage or some hitherto 
unknown species is opening its first flower. 
How one goes each morning to look for the 
first gleam of colour, and how long’ it seems 


before the bloom fully opens and one can - 


judge of its merits; and. greatly anathema- 


tised is.the spring frost which sometimes’ 


destroys the flower and one’s pleasure at the 
last moment. Yet there is left the anticipa- 
tion for another year. The period of waiting 
for the first flower differs vastly in different 
species and hybrids, for the Alpines from the 
Chinese mountains will often give a bloom or 
two in 18 months, whilst the tall-growing, 
large-leaved species may take as many years. 
As a reasonable average I may mention that 
my first successful hybrid—R. campylo- 
carpum x R. Aucklandi—originally raised by 
Mr. Mansgles, and called Mrs. Kingsmill, took 


_ eight years to produce its first flower. 


Cornwall. PETER THE HERMIT. 
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' has a bolder effect. 
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Planting shrubs P 


This, operation should not be delayed, if 
the trees have come to hand. Over-crowding 
is to be guarded against, and the ultimate 
size of a tree or a shrub ought to be borne 
in mind at the time of planting. Trouble is 
very often caused by planting large trees or. 
shrubs near to buildings or by the margins of* 
walks. Most people plant much too thickly, 
aiming at a present effect, and when the 


time for thinning arrives they are unable to 


harden their hearts sufficiently to do the 
thinning severely enough. The result is that 
good things may be crushed out by those of 
little merit, but of a robust habit. It is far 
preferable to allow for future development at 
the time of planting. W. McG. 


Aucuba japonica foemina 


Many to whom the variegated Aucuba is - 
well known do not know so well the dark ` 
green variety under notice. While A, japonica . 
foemina succeeds well out of doors, it is, per ` 


haps, better adapted for use as a pot plant 


for a cool greenhouse or conservatory: Com . 


pact plants of 2 feet or 3 feet in height, well 


clad with bright red berries, are very orna 
mental—quite as much so as Solanums ‘or 
Ardisias, while they require much less atten- 
tion. The foliage is, in itself, handsome, and 


‘forms a perfect foil to the berries. A good 


set can easily be secured by plunging the pots ` 


out of doors near the pollen-bearing plants 
W. McG, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Shrubs under trees 


Would yau please give me a list of flower- ` 


ing shrubs and plants suitable for planting - 


on a border facing south-west to bloom in 
summer if possible? The border is shaded by 
trees, and would get a certain amount of 
drip from same. BORDER. 


[In making a selection of shrubs for such 


A purpose it is necessary to know whether 
the trees are of dense growth, under which 
very few plants will thrive, or thin-headed 
trees, under which numerous kinds. may be 
grown. As a general rule, most shining- 
leaved plants will thrive beneath the shade 
of trees, but, in any case, the soil must be 
well prepared for them at the outset. If the 
trees have been planted within recent years, 


-and the soil is tolerably good, but little pre 


paration is necessary beyond deep digging: 
but if the trees are large and old, then the 
soil will be overrun with roots and im- 
poverished. In this case fresh soil should be 
substituted, say, from g inches to 12 inches 
deep, and in this the shrubs intended for under- 
growth be planted. The small shrubs should 
be vigorous and with plenty of roots, the per 
time to plant being during September an 


October, allowing the leaves that fall from. 


the trees to remain among them during the 


~ be 


winter. The choice may be made from the» 


following list: Common Holly, Berberis 
Aquifolium, oval-leaved Privet, | ; 
Laurel, Rhododendron ponticum (if there 1$ 
no lime in the soil), 


japonica, and common Yew. 


Portugal | 


rane aaa 


Pi pee a 


Cotoneaster Simonsh .. 
Skimmia oblata, Berberis Darwini, Berberis 3 
All these are 


evergreen, and may be obtained cheaply 1n 


nurseries. For very dense shade 
found nothing better than the 
Broom, with an 


we bave: 
Butcher's 
undergrowth of the St.. 


John’s “ Wort (Hypericum calycinum), ee 
winkle, and Ivy. The common English W 
grows well in dense shade, but the Irish IWY: 


Gaultheria Shallon may . 


be planted in light or moist peaty soil, and 3 - 


good carpet-like growth may be. made 0 


Euonymus radicans and its variegated ean 
Few summer-leafing shrubs will grow un 


trees. ] 
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= CHRYSAN THEMUMS 


Late Chrysanthemums 


At the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, on November 27th last, two new sorts 


likely to be useful created some interest. 


themselves they were perhaps not so notable, 
but it was their late flowering that was com- 
Varieties which will give their 
blossom well on to Christmas have a special 

material 
The above 


mented ori. 


value, inasmuch as they provide 
when most flowers are scarce. 
are named Golden Butterfly and 


Favourite, the one a yellow, the other a pink. 
The first-named reminded one of an old kind, 


w 
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colour so late or so well as Dr. Enquehard, 


an old variety. Wiater Cheer is a favourite, 


but in the hands of only the best growers is 


it satisfactory? Ileston Pink, again, is well 


grown by some of the market men. 
[ have proved that, apart from variety, a 
good deal can be done in the cultural way 


to et late flowers. Contrary to some 
growers, I should give any late sorts the 
longest season of any to grow in by starting 
early with the cuttings; and in summer time 


I would, if anything, give them more room 


Chrysanthemum Nero 


A H. Lincoln, and, curiously, I have ob- 
a this ancient one this year after dis- 
“ing it for many years. It is a finet pe, 
t requires food culture. This, however, 


3 be said of all late-flowering Varieti 
enw one would appear to be an improve- 
>N both colour and habit, and theret 

s zeny safe to predict for it a demand 
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merce ‘named Burton Avalanche. The 
Favourite, as its name implies, is esteemed, 
and is about the best white from an amatcur 
grower’s outlook. It is easy to grow. One 
also likes Mrs. J. Thompson, an old Ameri- 
can variety, which, however, must be par- 
ticularly well grown to get the high quality 
bloom. 

Good late yellows are by no means plenti- 
ful. December Gold, for instance, which is 
ulways excellent, certainly has a particularly 
bad habit of blossoming before we want it. 
Negoya is fine, if a bit tall in habit. When 
better known the newer Winter Gem, very 
deep yellow, will be much favoured for late 
work, Late bright bronzes are desirable, but 
as yet very scarce. I know of nothing that 
can equal the old Lord Brooke, and the 
crowth of this is somewhat tall. With 
bronze, so with crimson there is room for 
more. Violet Lady Beaumont, of the latter 
shade, ts still esteemed for market. Baldock's 
Crimson is dwarfer in habit, 

The list is not exhaustive, and really most 
growers desire only a limited number of 
sorts. In its colour I had forgotten the white 
Percy A. Dove. This is very fine with me 
this vear, and is appreciated for its high- 
grade flowers of pearly white, with incurv- 
ing shape. The above refers to varicties 
grown in bush form with a number of flowers 
to a plant. In giant blooms last season Mrs. 
G. Drabble and the yellow form were extra 
late, and I had fresh specimens of them at the 


end of last vear. H. S. 


Chrysanthemum Nero 

This is a new Japanese variety which was 
given a first-class certificate when shown by 
Mr. H. Shoesmith Mayford, Woking, before 
the Floral Committee of the National Chrys- 
anthemum Society. It is a good type of 
flower, the colour a solid crimson, and with 
unusual lasting qualities when cut. The 
growth is dwarf, branching, and free. It is 
very suitable for market, and is of fine re- 


flexing form. 


Two old varieties 


In the flight of time many good Chrysan- 
themums have been introduced, and then, 
after a few years, have disappeared, being 
succeeded by others, not always an improve- 
ment. Two varicties that have outlived a 
considerable number are with us to-day, viz., 
Piercy’s Seedling and Source d'Or. The 
former, an early-flowering Pompon, is of 
a dwarf, bushy habit, with blossoms at first 
orange and fading to a pure yellow, a really 
capital sort for the open ground, as it blooms 
freely during September and October. Source 
d'Or, a mid-season Japancse variety, yields 
flowers of moderate size noted for their old 
gold tint, a colour very popular to-day. Iam 
frequentiy meeting with people who grow it 
because of its delightful colour, and also be- 
cause it Is a variety which keeps its foliage 
well. I remember the time when Source 
d'Or was first exhibited, but as a show flower 
it had only a brief career, and was super- 
seded by sorts with bigger, but not more 
beautiful, blooms. In a mild autumn I have 
cut flowers from plants in the open in mid- 
October, and it can easily be had in bloom 
in a cold house later, It is pleasing to note 
that some firms specialising in Chrysanthe- 
mums still stock these two o'd sorts, and I 
can confidently recommend them to anyone 
who has not tried either. Source d'Or Is of 
a colour all its own. There is no other variety 
just Uke it. or quite as goed. I have a dis- 
tinct recollection of exhibiting a vase of cut 
blooms, and remember the interest aroused 
in a colour so charming. Anyone desirous of 
growing these plants another season shoul! 


place their orders for spring delivery. 
TOWNSMAN, 
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A start for another year will soon be en- 
gaging our attention. Most sorts are free 
enough in throwing up cuttings at the base 
of the old stem, but there is usually a diffi- 
culty with a few. It would be well to deal 
with these latter by cutting back the old 
growth not too low down; knock out the 


stools from the pots and remove ‘the soil. 


= Trim in the roots and place the stools in a 

box, thickly together, with just a sprinkling 
of sifted leaf-mould. about them. Stand the 
box in a light greenhouse where there is a 
little warmth, and sprinkle with water occa- 
sionally. The- most backward respond to 
such treatment, and before long there ‘should 
be a supply of short, healthy cuttings.. With 
so easy a subject to propagate, it iststrange 
that there can be mistakes; yet there are, 
and the more common perhaps is through 


coddling the cuttings, through providing an. 


atmosphere that is too hot and moist. A 
little warmth ‘in winter is advisable, but in 
_this case it is well to give air also. 

A-frame within'a greenhouse which js used 
for growing plants makes a convenient spot 
for rooting the cuttings by being always 
under the eye, and giving a place which can 
be kept closed at first and shaded from the 
sun. By removing the glass for an hour or 
two each morning there is a certainty of no 
staleness nor damp. Neither should there be 
a‘necessity for watering after the cuttings 
have been put in. ' 28. ee 

Sifted loam, leaf-mould, and mortar rubble 
“are mixed and small pots filled in readiness 


for the cuttings, which are dibbled around | 


the edges, half a dozen or so in each. These 
are watered in, then properly labelled and 
put into the frame. Here they remain only 
júst long enough to root, a condition easily 
recognised by new leaves forming. — Then 
the more open greenhouse is the better posi- 
tion. One prefers rather small cuttings. 
These certainly flag the less, and are the 
quicker to root. Little healthy bits about 
2 inches to 3 inches long are the best. Cut- 
tings may be rooted really in many ways, 
and the specialist’s method of dealing with 
them in shallow boxes has much in its favour. 
In this case there is no use for closed frames ; 
the temperature and surroundings of an or- 
dinary glasshouse from which frost is kept 
out are ideal, and the little plants come along 
sturdily from the start. 

It is well at this dull season for the grower 
‘to think out matters in connection with 
another year, the modes to follow, and so on, 
because this has a bearing as to the number 
of cuttings required to be put in. For ex- 
ample, if the object be exhibition, or the de- 
velopment of big blooms, there is little doubt 
about the practice of having but one flower 
only to a plant. This, however, may not 
mean that there shall be no more than a 
single plant to a pot. > two € 
three, according to size. The idea is likely 
to spread, inasmuch as not a few of the 
wonderful Japanese flowers noted at recent 
shows were produced that way ; and it is most 
commendable to the amateur grower, who 
„cannot be expected to obtain plants so early 
or so strong throughout the season as culti- 
vators with appliances not so limited. 

If others are of my way of thinking, there 
. will be less, too, of planting’ out and lifting 
_ the roots to flower. I have seen a consider- 
able number òf instances where the blooms 
from plants so treated refuse to open properly 
—if, indeed, they started opening at all. 
There may be those who have a fair amount 
of success, in particular by seeing to it that 
when lifted from open ground the roots are 
in no way suffering from want of water ; but 
even here the check is so great, that I will 
venture the remark that no one has yet se- 


There may be two or, 
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Chrysanthemum | notes 


cured high-class produce from the plan. This 
season one has been pleased with a system 
of culture between the planting out and that 
of use of pots. It is the employment of some- 
what shallow boxes, keeping the, roots in 
these from.beginning to end. 
‘certain way than the former, and requires less 
labour than the latter. And if, as lately 
noted, the boxes when placed under glass in 
early autumn can be rested on earth for the 
roots to run into, capital blossoms and a 
wealth of the same will result. Probably few 
remember. a season like the past, which 


for some reason made varieties a month 


later than usual in flowering. Where no fire- 
heat has been applied other than that for 
keeping away moisture, sorts generally asso- 
ciated with the early part of November are 
now scarcely fully out. 
where shows are not in the wind, this late- 
ness is regarded with satisfaction, and 


Christmas time is looked forward to for 


being in possession of a display uncommon 
‘as ‘it is: varied for that period. The desire 
for late flowers is chief in one’s outlook in 
Chrysanthemum culture. Those who raise 


new sorts always seem to have the end of | 


the year before them, because a late variety is 
the more valuable from a commercial ‘point 
of view. a 


Filmy Ferns 
(REPLY TO J. WALKER.) ? 

These beautiful Ferns require little or no 
heat. At least, this is the case with those 
which are best known and most to be found 
in any quantity. This in itself is.a great ad- 
vantage, although the fact is often lost sight 
of in an ordinary way. 
species are, in fact, ruined by being kept in 
too warm a house. As long asthe frost is 
excluded, the majority will be safe enough and 


remain in good condition for years. Humidity - 


of the atmosphere beyond that which many 


other plants require is essential. to their | 


well-being. If planted out or grown in or- 
dinary ferneries, for instance, they should 
have the coolest, which at the same time will 
be the moistest, position in the house. They 
require but little air, therefore sharp currents 
should be avoided. , They. will thrive, too, 
where many Ferns would not do at all well 


from want of more light. In a sheltered nook 


of a cool fernery they would be found to thrive 
very well; but in order to make success more 
certain, with more vigorous and rapid growth, 
they should either have a ‘house to themselves 
or be grown in glass cases. The latter 


method is, no doubt, the more practicable, 


and can be adopted in very many mstances 
where the other extended system could not. 
For instance, in many establishments, both 
large and small, there are backs or ends of 
houses which are too damp for many plants 
to thrive well. Here, then, would be a con- 
genial home for the Filmy Ferns, turning an 
unsightly spot into an attractive one. - Where 
about 2 feet in width can be spared in such 
an instance, with length to suit the case, a 
good collection may be formed. We would, 
however, prefer it 3 feet wide; this will allow 
of more room for rockwork to be built up to 
a greater height, with, of course, more width 
at the base for larger plants. _ 7 


` In selecting stone for such-a place, we 


would prefer porous sandstone; this will: 


at first absorb more moisture, but the fact 
of its doing so will be all the better for the 
‘Ferns eventually, because when charged with 
moisture it holds it, so to speak, as in a 


It is a more | 


From my own view, | 


Many of the finest | 
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store house, giving it off gradually, and 


that to the benefit of the plants. Avoid the 
use of cement as far as possible; if-used at 
all, only employ what is actually. necessary, 
For our own part, we would use mortar from 
freshly-slaked lime, as it does not contain 
the saline matter to be. found in cement. 
Whilst this is being built up, fibrous peat 
should be filled into all interstices, so as to 
leave no vacancy. When. finished it should 
be allowed to stand as it is.for a time, keep- 


ing it well syringed daily to get it fully 


charged with moisture before the Ferns are 
turned out. Rockwork .can, of ‘course, be 
dispensed with partially or entirely, but we 
would prefer, in some measure at least, to 
retain it for the good of the plants, as well 
as for appearance sake. The partition to 


enclose these plants off from the ordinary 


atmosphere of the house should be of glass, 


as low as the lowest plants may happen to” 


be planted. There should be sliding lights, 


which will take less room, and need not be © 


unduly heavy. Some little provision should 


be made at the top for ventilation in 


_ found the best to grow on the whole. Single | 


` 


: take to long pieces .of sandstone 


‘plants. Watering is chiefly done 


a small measure. Smaller cases, -where 
it would not be possible to arrange for 
rockwork, could contain plants in pots or 
pans. In this way the Todeas would be 


specimens can be kept in good condition under 
bell-glasses, but in the case of large ones the 
inconvenience of removing the glass to give. 


r 
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attention to the plants is considerable as well — 


as risky. Todeas, or other Filmy Ferns, in - 


fact, can be kept in good condition for a long 
time in a living-room under a bell-glass.. We 
have kept Todea superba. nearly the year 
round in this way. When making fresh 


fronds, however, it is safer to have the plants 


in better and more congenial quarters. They 
do, however, make excellent as well as in- 
teresting objects in a room-under a bell-glass, 
particularly when bedewed with moisture. 


Todea Wilkesiana is another beautiful species” 


for growing by itself under a bell-glass. This 
variety, as it develops a stem, is quite a Tree- 
Fern in miniature. T. pellucida would also 
do well in the same way, and is a compara- 


tively quick-growing variety. They all make- 
the best growth, however, when they have 


the greater scope that is afforded in a case. 
Sort.—Peat should form the staple soil for 
all Filmy Ferns. A little friable loam may 
be added when the peat is not of the most 
fibrous quality. Such peat as.suits Orchids 
would do equally well for: Filmy Ferns. 


Without plenty of fibre it would not remain * 


sufficiently long in good condition. 
should be added a fair amount of charcoal, 
not too small; some broken pieces: of. sand- 


stone would also be advantageous; failing the 


latter, clean potsherds or crocks would answer 
the purpose. These additions will assist 1n 
keeping the soil porous and, preventing It 
from becoming sour. The potting should 
only be done moderately firm, and in the cas¢ 
of medium-sized and large plants it is best to 
keep them elevated after the manner of some 


Orchids, particularly. when being grown m — 
A light covering of fresh Sphagnum 


pans. 


Moss upon the surface will assist in keeping 


them moist both at the root and overhead. | 


“To this 


Those kinds of Trichomanes and Hymeno : 


should be encouraged to do so. Some wil 


soil and Moss, others to pieces of wood with 
the bark upon them: It must 


_phyllums which show a disposition to ramble É 
with a little . 


be borne in - 


mind that these Filmy Ferns derive by far the 


moisture they inhale; they do not, 


greater portion of their sustenance from thè 
therefore, — 


require such an amount’ of soil to sustain . 
them as in the case of many robust-growing — 


quent dampings the plants receive. | i 
this is seen to regularly not nearly so muc 
will be required at the roots. 3 


by the fre- - 
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Useful stove plants 


Some very brilliant subjects for the stove 
are to be found amongst the Æchmeas ; one 
of the best species is A. Mariæ Reginæ. It 
has salmon-coloured flowers tipped with blue 
and rich rose-coloured bracts. A calyculata 
is yellow-flowered with bright red bracts, 
whilst A. fulgens has glowing red, blue-tipped 
flowers. Scarcely less brilliant are several 
species of the allied genera Pitcairnia and Bill- 
bergia. Of the former, the brilliant red P. 
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flowers. Ardisia crenulata is included here 
because it is usually grown as a stove plant. 
As a matter of fact, it thrives under quite cool 
treatment, and its coral-pink berries, for which 
it is mainly valuable, do not fall nearly so 
quickly as they do when the plant is grown in 
It deserves to be cultivated, for it 
is quite as attractive as the red-berried 
Solanum and much more lasting. Plumbago 
rosea is mainly useful because it is at its best 


the stove. 


Cereus triangularis 


Mmea is ane of the most striking. Of th 
ini Mere are several useful species. One 
e most distinct is B. viridiflora, with 
k af ereen flowers. B. amæœæna has 
oy Sxenishewhite flowers tipped with blu 
A weoroured bracts. In fact, nearly all 
“CS are showy in the extreme. Scarlet 
Sarze are the prevailing colours of the 
iiy Aphelandras. One of the brctitest 
ate vermilion-flowered A. nitens; 


Taa Is nearly as brilliant, with flowers 
‘aT smilar colour, and one of the best o 
“stvoloured Aphelandras is auran- 
nt rv richly-hued plant. A. squarrosa 
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Streptocarpus Junodi, a strange plant bear- 
ing blue flowers blotched in the throat with 
yellow; and the purple Peristrophe speciosa. 
For basket work Columnea gloriosa and C. 
nana are both useful, and there are two good 
climbers in the evergreen Manettia inflata, 
with rich orange flowers, and Ipomæa 
Horsfalliæ Briggsi, another evergreen with 
very showy rose-carmine flowers. 


Cereus triangularis 


The most beautiful of all the Cactus flowers. 
The blooms, each about 7} inches or more 
across, are deep cup-shaped, and have a 
most beautiful sheeny metallic appearance; 
corolla pale green at base, shading into pale 
crimson, then into mixture of mauve, crim- 
son, cerise, and scarlet at tips. The filaments 
are creamy-green at base, shading into light 
and dark crimson with creamy anthers; style, 
cream-coloured at base, shading into dark 
crimson; stigma cream tinged with crimson, 
Outside of flower is mixture of green, orange, 
crimson, and cerise. 


Luculia gratissima 


At this season the swectly-scented blooms 
of Luculia gratissima are much appreciated, 
and, given proper treatment, these are not 
difficult to obtain in winter. Luculias may be 
grown fairly well in pots, but where it is 
possible to do so, they ought to be planted 
out in a prepared border in a cool or moder- 
ately-heated house. It should be pointed out, 
however, that L. gratissima, when planted 
out, is at times unsatisfactory in respect of 
blooming. In such cases the lack of proper 
pruning must be held responsible, for, unless 
the plant be cut back severely after it passes 
out of bloom, and given all the air and hight 
possible, the growths are apt to be weak, jm- 
mature, and disappointing in the way of 
Hower production, Those who are growing 
this plant for the first time will do well to 
bear this in mind, Plenty of moisture and 
plenty of feeding are essential throughout the 
period of growing and flowering. After that 
the supply of water ought to be diminished 
until, after pruning, growth again becames 
active. Regarding plants grown in pots, I 
have found that the treatment given to Aza- 
leas suits Luculia gratissima in every respect. 

W. McG. 


Malmaison Carnations 


Layers which were potted the end of August 
have been transferred to 6-inch pots. Before 
being repotted the plants should be examined, 
and any foliage atiected with rust removed 
and burnt; the plants should then be dipped 
in a solution of sulphide of potassium (} oz. 
to a gallon of water) and Jaid on their sides 
to drain. The potting compost for Malmaison 
Carnations should consist of good fibrous yel- 
low loam, a good proportion of finely-broken 
crocks and hme rubble, a little wood-ash and 
bone-meal. The potting should be carried out 
firmly and evenly, and a small stake placed 
to each plant. If this is done and the plant 
tied to the stake, further support will be un- 
necessary until the plants begin to form 
flower-shoots. The pots may be placed closely 
together at present, but when the side- 
growths develop more space will be needed. 
If the soil is fairly moist at the time of re- 
potting the watering-in may be deferred for a 
few days, when all the plants should be given 
a thorough soaking. After this, verv carefu! 
Watering will be necessary, as a damp con- 
dition results in vellow, drooping foliage, and 
very probably disease. If thev are kept on 
the drv side thev will grow slowly and 
hardilv, especially if beral ventilation is pro- 
vided in all weathers. Sufficient heat shoul 
be kept in the water pipes to maintain the 
dryness of the atmosphere in the house. * 
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‘The resting 


The resting of orchids is often a puzzle to 
the amateur or beginner, and as the species 
and hybrids of the labiata section of Cattleya 
are largely grown, a few remarks on this par- 
ticular part of their culture may be oppor- 
tune. There is no necessity to remove them 


to cooler quarters when they are at rest. It. 


will suffice if they are removed to the coolest 
end of the division, taking the place of those 
that may. be making’ their season’s growth, 
these being arranged at the warmest end of 
the house. The Cattleyas of the labiata 
group divide themselves into two sections in 
regard to their period of growth and flower- 
ing. -C. labiata, however, does not strictly 


belong to either group, as it flowers about | 


two months after the completion of its 
growth,. and only.a slight reduction in the 
water supply is needed until the flowers are 
over. The species that flower from the young 
growth or newly-formed pseudo-bulbs, with- 
out any period of resting, embrace C. aurea, 
_C. Dowiana, C. Warneri, C. Gaskelliana, C. 
Warscewiczii, C. Ludemanniana, and the 
natural hybrid C.. Hardyana. These plants 
- must be. well supplied with water until the 
flowering period is passed, and till the new 
pseudo-bulbs are fully developed, when they 
undergo a season of repose. During ‘this 
stage the compost is kept moderately dry, 
the surroundings are less moist, and a little 
more air can be admitted with advantage. 
Although the plants are not active, sufficient 
water must be afforded to maintain the pseudo- 
bulbs in 4 plump and rigid condition. The 
second group contains species that take an 
interval of rest after completing their 
season’s growth, and. before they produce 
their flowers. These include C. Mendeli, C. 
Trianæ, C. Schroeder, C. Mossi, C. 
Percivaliana, and C. Lawrenceana. It can 
be easily ascertained when the new pseudo- 
bulbs are fuliy developed by making a com- 
parison between them and the preceding 
pseudo-bulbs. They may not be exactly the 
same size, but the observant cultivator will 
also be able to draw conclusions from the 
sheath around the pseudo-bulb, and the one 
at the top from which the flower spike will 
eventually emerge. When the latter is’ fully 
grown the water supply is gradually 
diminished, and the soil is then kept slightly 
on the dry side until the flower’ spikes can be 
seen at the base of the sheath. ' Directly these 
appear, water is afforded more liberally, to 


enable the flower buds to properly develop, 


but when the blooms.are fully expanded, the 


roots are again kept on the dry side until the | 


production of new roots and new shoots, 
which will be a sign of fenewed activity, and 
the necessity for more liberal treatment. 


The hybrids are more difficult when it 


comes to laying down a definite rule in regard 
to resting, but there should be no reason why 
the beginner should not be equally successful 
with hybrids as with species. Primary 
hybrids between two well-defined species may 
_ be treated in the same way as the parent they 
most resemble, but hybrids with a more com- 
plex parentage must be treated individually, 
and whenever they are more or less in a dor- 
mant state the suvply of moisture is reduced 
to a minimum. The resting of Orchids is 
an important point of their culture, a few 
genera, such as Cypripedium and Odontoglos- 
sum, of the crispum type, however, need no 
season of repose; the former possess no 
pseudo-bulbs, and the latter are growing more 
or less throughout the year. Many Orchids, 
such as Calanthe, Thunia, Catasetum, 
Cycnoches, Mormodes, Habenaria, and 
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of Cattleyas 


Spathoglottis, take. a decided rest, water 
being entirely withheld fòr several weeks. - 
With regard to resting generally, the’ 
grower will not go far wrong if he studies 
the condition of each plant, and at the same 
time takes the season into consideration. 
When the roots are not active, very little 
moisture is being taken from the soil, but 
evaporation has to be considered, -which 
largely depends upon the quantity of fire-heat 
employed, and whether the sun is strong or 
otherwise. An excess of moisture at the roots 
when the plants are at rest will also cause 
the soil to decay more quickly. T. W. B. 


Phalenopsis Esmeralda 


On account of its erect, many-flowered — 
-racemes, this Phalzenopsis differs from most 
other members of the genus, and, moreover, - 


it is of easy culture, and may be kept in good 
health for a number of years with ordinary 
care and attention. It was introduced from 
Cochin China in 1874. The leaves arẹ each 
from § inches to 8 inches long, and the 
scapes from 15 inches to 30 inches high. The 
colour of the somewhat small flowers is 
variable, but usually a. light or dark 


amethyst-purple, the lip being of a deeper © 


shade. It blooms during the late summer, 
and will succeed if given a shaded part of 
the Cattleya house. Pans are the most suit- 
able receptacles. These should be filled to 


one-third of their’ depth with drainage 


material. The rooting medium should’ con- 
sist of good fibrous peat or Osmunda fibre, 
and Sphagnum Moss in equal parts, ‘with a 
small sprinkling of crushed crocks. Any re- 
potting may-be done in the spring or autumn, 


and as roots appear up the stems, the latter 


will need shortening a little to enable the 
roots to be brought into contact with the soil. 
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Orchids at Kew 


The Orchid houses at Kew can hardly be 


_Said to be at their best just now, yet they 
contain many species of interest, particularly 
among the Cypripediums and Cattleyas. The — 


giant of the Cypripediums is the aptly-named 
C. gigas. Its dorsal sepal is veined with 
purple, it is edged with white, and has_a 
green apex; it measures about 23 inches in 
breadth. The petals and lip are purplish. C. 
Ainsworthi is a very attractive plant. Its 
white dorsal sepal is flushed with rose and 
veined with the same colour. The petals are 
white, with. rose-coloured tips and greenish 
centres. There are few more distinct species 
than C. Spicerianum; its large white dorsal 
sepal is green at the base, with a median 
purple stripe. -The pale green petals are 
spotted with purple. and their margins are 
waved, the lip brownish-purple. Other good 


‘species of this popular genus which were 


flowering at the time of our visit were C. 
insigne Hiarefield Hall, C. triumphans, C. 
Actæus, C. Hassalli St. Mary’s var., C. 
Edith Lucas, and C. Franconia. 


A few weeks ago a fine plant of Arach- ` 


nanthe Lowi (syn. Renanthera Lowi).-was ex- 
hibited at one of the R.H.S. meetings and 
aroused considerable interest. An equally 
good specimen of this rare Orchid from 
Borneo is now flowering at Kew. It is par- 
ticularly striking on account of the 
dimorphism of its flowers, which are borne on 
spikes attaining at times a length of 12 feet. 
The majority of the flowers on each spike 
are greenish-yellow blotched with dark 
brown; the basal flowers are tawny-yellow 


_ with crimson spots. The plant is well worth 


18 inches high, the leaves from 6 inches to 


- rainfall for six months of the year, with quite! 


January 13, 1093 ` 
seeing, it is rate and has somewhat the habit 


| 
of a Vanda, to which genus it is closely re 
lated. 1 | 

: 

4 


` Another curious inmate of the cool-house is 


Maxillaria nigrescens; its flowers, borne 
singly, are very distinct, being of a rich port 
wine colour; the lip, of the same shade, is -5% 
marked with purple. Masdevallia corniculata, | =" 
of which there are several good specimens, has - “8 
purple flowers of an uncommon shade.- One +=“ 
of the most magnificent Orchids, however, ir ~** 
the whole range of houses at the present time - 
is Dendrobium formosum giganteum; with 
wonderfully large, pure white flowers blotched 
with orange-yellow on the lip. 


! 
NOTES AND REPLIES. ` 
The Cow-horn Orchid (Schoinburgkia ^ 

Tibtcinis) | 

Would it be possible to give an article on 

Schomburgkia .Tibicinis some time? |’ 


F. R. 
[These are closely allied to Laelia and f: 
Sophronitis, the nearest affinity being L.. > 
superbiens, a Guatemalan species with flower 3% 
scapes from 3 feet to 7 feet high. Schom i} 
burgkias have never been popular, with Or- 
chid growers, probably because of their tall - 
flower spikes, and of their shy blooming 
nature. Several species are knownj: and [ ; 
have succeeded in flowering S. Tibicinis,-S. 
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crispa, S..Thomsoniana, and S. undulata. 


_ S. Tibicinis is the one usually met with. *- 

It was first discovered by Mr. G. Ure-Skinner | 

in Honduras about 1836, and flowered-in Mr. | 

Bateman’s collection four years later;. ~The | 

pseudo-bulbs are each from 9 inches- to 
( 


12 inches long, and the flower stems from 
3-feet to 7 feet in length. The blooms-some-_ |}, 
what resemble those of a Laelia, the narrow |; 
sepals and petals being red brown, the lip fi: 
three-lobed, the two side lobes orange: yellow | 
streaked with red-purple, while the middle or >- 
front lobe is white with a pale purple margin. . p- 
The older pseudo-bulbs are hollow. . Lhe f | 
natives use the hollow stems as horns, ant ¢ 
they also serve as a home for ants and other 
insects. Jt should be borne in mind-that 5. 
Tibicinis, in its native habitat, enjoys-a heavy 


opposite conditions during the other - alf, $ 
when no rain falls, and the plants are & `: 
posed to brilliant sunshine. 4] 3 
Curture.—The following is the method i 
adopt when dealing with Schomburgkias. & 
When growth begins any repotting 18 se 
Pans are filled to one-half of their depth wit 
drainage, and the rooting medium consists 
of good quality peat or Osmunda fibre. A 
Sphagnum Moss is used, it ought to e : 
the surface, and then only sparingly. Ahe 
object being to secure a strong crowth as 
quickly as possible, the plants are placed 11 
the warmest house where it is moist, and an 
average temperature of 65 degs. to 70 degs: 
maintained, while only moderate shade 5 
necessary. Keep the roots well supplied ra E 
water until the pseudo-bulbs are fully | 
matured. When this stage is reached ee ey 
the plants in a drier house, and poii 
expose them to the full rays of the sun. er E 
sufficient moisture is given tọ keep aa l 
pseudo-bulbs rigid, and then in time a 4 
spike may appear. When this is seen a ae ‘ 
more moisture can be afforded, but if it fais 
to bloom, the plant should be rested so ae : 
or four months, then in future pseudo-bu Ht 
will be built up which in all probability wii i 
produce a scape. We shall be glad to hear 
from you when your plant is in bloom. a 
Tibicinis has been crossed with Cattleya 
Mossiæ, and the hybrid is known 2 
Schombo-Cattleya spiralis. It is of no paf 
ticular merit if judged from the horticultura 


standpoint. It flowered in 1903), W. B. | 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


OUTDOOR PLANTS - 


Lupinus polyphyllus 


The easily grown herbaceous Lupins, with 
their delightful tapering spires, should find 
a place in every garden, especially as their , 
cultural requirements can be easily supplied 
almost anywhere. A fairly deeply dug soil 
is perhaps of greater importance than rich- 
ness of the soil. The roots penetrate deeply 
and manage to find nourishment even in 

r sandy soil, as long as sufficient moisture 
is available, In dry weather the blossoms 
fade and fall rapidly and materially shorten 
the display. When happy, on the other hand, 
spires of close upon 3 feet of solid floral 
beauty are the rule. 

Much has been done in late years to im- 
wove the range of colour in these Lupins. 
Mog Harkness have produced a hybrid 
strain rich in new shades, running largely to 
biscuit, fawn, chamois, and apricot tints of 
the greatest charm. Mr. Downer, after 
years of work, has succeeded in “raising 
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there was such a stretch in an opening in 
the woodiand garden, interspersed with 
Kalmia glauca, shrubby Vacciniuns, and a 
background of Rhododendrons and Azalea 
mollis. These were of the ordinary purple- 
blue and white forms, charming, indeed, but 
with the newer colour varieties to hand, at 
reasonable rates, this effect might be much 


W. E. Tu. I. 


improved. 


Work of the week 


The pruning, training, and thinning out of 
climbers are now well in hand, and those 
clothing pergolas and fences are being’dealt 
with first, In the case of Vines which have 
become well established and already cover 
thcir allotted space, it is only necessary to 
remove any dead or superfluous wood and 
spur the past season's growth back to a 
couple of eyes, seeing at the same time that 


A group of Lupinus polyphyllus 


derous very fine named varieties, self- 
silts and bicolours, including’ the deepest 
d vari ties ever seen in these plants, and 
WAY the now almost old-fashioned variety 
wan äs Moerheimi, although still indis- 
Arle, miles behind. Mr. Downer’s strain, 
“Sas in part responsible in the latest 
an of these herbaceous Lupins, which 
saie m the Six Hills Nurseries, and 
“aon adicon to an enormous range of 
a salt pastel shades, has for the first 
* introduced into this race the delightful 
‘tof the tree Lupins, without in the least 
R Me habit from the type usual to 
n poh phyllus, The scent from a few 
Out piants of this Strain was as sweet 
“Werful as that from a field of tlower- 
y “resbeans, and was largely responsi- 
reaming an award of merit for this 
1 waen exhibited last summer. 
umd in threes or fours, jn separate 
a m the herbaceous border, they pro- 
“il geneally T 
ei v ag in the late 
“e The finest effect, however, is doubt- 
ned when planted in bold masses, 
rs in outline, in front of a dark back- 
~ 4S in our illustration. At Wisley 


any necessary ties are sound and not likely 
to give way during the coming season, for 
if a large climber becomes displaced during 
the time it is in leaf it can rarely be put 
back again with the same effect. 

Roses are carefully thinned out, removing 
as much of the old wood as wircumstances 
permit in order to make room for well-ripened 
young growths of the current season. All re- 
maining shoots are spurred back to two or 
three eves. In the case of Clematises, those 
of the C. montana type are best left alone 
at the present time, unless it is necessary to 
curtail.them in order to prevent them spread- 
ing over too great a surface, as it should 
be borne in mind that it is from this present 
growth that the flowers are borne. With 
the hybrid kinds (Japanese), of which C. 
lanuginosa is a good example, it often pavs 
to cut these down to the ground level, as the 
voung growths which develop from the base 
are more vigorous and supp!y a profusion of 
bloom, which, however, may be a little later 
than when a few of the old growths are left 
on the plants. Nevertheless, I have found 
the plants retain their beauty over a longer 
period when cut to the ground level. Jessa- 
mine should be slightly thinned out, and any 
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heavy overhanging growth reduced in order 
to prevent the plants being torn away from 
their bearings during storms. | Pyrus 
japonica should not be touched at thls time, 
as its twigs are full of flower buds, and the 
same applies to the Winter Sweet (Chimon- 
anthus fragrans), which is on the point of 
bursting its fragrant flower buds. Alkcbias, 
Holbocllias, Actinidias, and the strong-grow- 
ing species of Clematises, such as C. tang- 
hutica, C. Rehderiana, and C. chrysocoma 
must be pruned well back, and where these 
have become too vigorous some curtailing of 
their permanent growth may be necessary. 
A little light thinning of the Rubus, such 
as R.bambusarum and R. flagelliformis, is 
all that will be found necessary. In the case 
of Wistarias of all kinds, we reduce the long, 
thin growths of the current year back to about 
three eyes, unless these are required for ex- 
tension, and if the old spurry wood has be- 
come too numerous the effect is greatly im- 
proved when the shrubs are in bloom if a 
branch is removed. Abutilon vitifolium is 
used here for covering walls. We prune this 
beautiful shrub back to a few eyes at this 
season with beneficial results. The Pome- 
granate is allowed more freedom, and may 
bush out for a couple of feet from the wall, 
but no more, The Cape Figwort (Phygelius 
capensis) is pruned hard back to the wall, 
and evergreen climbers such as Trachelos- 
permum, Magnolia grandiflora, etc., are 
slightly thinned, and any loose growths made 


secure to their supports. EM. 


Godetias 


These, when well) grown, are extremely 
ornamental in the open air, while the flowers 
are also very useful for cutting. The large 
pure white or brightly coloured blooms form 
fine masses very telling in the distance, the 
individual flowers, with their shining satin 
petals, also possessing great beauty. 

The culture of Godetias presents no great 
dificulty, but they prefer a rich, light soil 
to one that is heavy and retentive of moisture. 
The great point in the culture of such an- 
nuals as this is to sce that vigorous thinning 
is carried out. If this is neglected the result 
is weakly-growing plants, which cannot pos 
sibly do justice to the beauty thev certainly 
have. Some people sow in the autumn in 
order to get an early display, making a 
second sowing in April or Mav so as to have 
the plants in bloom in August or September. 
Of the most attractive of the varieties, we 
may mention Lady Albemarle, bright crim- 
son; The Bride and Duchess of Albany, pure 
white; Apple Blossom, pink and white; and 
the Double Rose, with long sprays of a deli- 
cate rose shade, with brilliant carmine centre. 
The double form is very useful for cutting, 
as the flowers will open and the sprays 
lengthen when placed in water. Ta 


Helenium pumilum magnificum 


If there is another hardy perennial lasting 
so long in good condition and giving so bril- 
liant a display over as long a period I have 
never come across it. I look upon this as 
heing quite one of the most valuable of all 
hardy plants. Commencing to flower about 
midsummer, it goes on well into September, 
civing a profuse display of its bright velow 
flowers. It can be used in clumps in the 
second row of the border if assisted by a few 
bushy twigs when nearing flowering, but it 
also looks extremely well in the front row as 
a bordering if the stems are bent over a bit 
when voung or allowed to Ve on the ground. 
The etfect then is af a wide patch of foliage a 
few inches high, simply covered with bright 
vellow flowers. Like most of the Heleniums,; 
it is of the easiest culture and can be propa- 
gated to any extent by division, preferably in 
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Ce ETE © Likes 2 : 


I remember the time when Lilies were con- 
spicuously ‘absent from English gardens 
generally. It is true that the Madonna Lily 
could frequently be seen in fine condition in 
cottage gardens, for in those days there was 
practically no disease, the foliage retaining its 
verdure all through the growing time. The 
blooms’ were numerous and fine in form and 
colour. Nowadays one never knows what is 
going to happen. Long before the first 
flowers open the leaves may be brown and 
withered. Here and there one might come 
across a clump of the Tiger or Orange Lily, 


= but they were not grown in a way that'en- ~ 


abled hardy flower growers to realise their 
potentiality for embellishing the outdoor gar- 
den several months in the year. They are 
graceful of growth, free-flowering, and very 
hardy, a trio of good qualities that must com- 
mend them to hardy flower lovers generally. 
These free-growing Lilies, which are not at 
all fastidious in the matter of soil, are capable 
of creating fine effects when planted 
judiciously in groups. Their beauty is en- 
hanced when they are planted among low- 
growing shrubs. I have seen the Orange 
Lily used freely in this way and with most 
happy results. Last season I was attracted 
by a mass of colour in a. cottage garden, and 
on examination found, to my surprise, a 
rather big colony of L. tigrinum splendens, 


which I was told originated from a single bulb’ 


planted some years ago. The stems: were 
some 4 feet high and were crowned with 
numerous well-developed flowers. I saw 
nothing prettier all through the season. 

Lilies should be associated with other forms 
of vegetation. Dotted about on the bare 
earth and fully exposed to the full force of the 
sun they are never quite happy and cannot 
give a true idea of their worth. The lower. 


eaves are apt to turn brown long before the' 


buds form, with the result that the flowers 
fail to develop their characteristic beauty. 


The failure by amateurs generally to realise 


this fact is one reason why these Lilies are 
_apt to`disappoint. There are some hardy 
“plants that for their perfect well-being de- 
mand the intimate companionship of some 
other form of vegetation, and the Lily is one 
of them. On the bare soil in full exposure it 
does not give of its best, but in some measure 
protectéd by a superior vegetation it tales on 
the hue of perfect health, has a long life, and 
produces flowers fine in form and colour. 
© Those who have never seen L. auratum under 
guch ideal conditions can have no idea of the 
stately beauty which distinguishes it when its 
needs are abundantly fulfilled. I have seen 
colonies of this Lily at Wisley with flower- 
stems ranging from 4 feet to 10 feet in height 
and with 30 flowers on a single stem. They 


grew in the Oak wood and the soil was not in © 


any way cultivated. Grass was allowed to 


grow all round them. Undoubtedly the soil 


was very favourable. We know what it is 
” like under trees which have been many years 
' in existence. h 
flower growers can command such conditions, 
but much can be done in the majority of gar- 
dens, but in most places they can, in a great 
measure, be created. It is simply a matter of 
soil and shelter. Lilies do not like cold and 
boisterous winds, and few gardens are so open 
that it is not practicable to place them where 
they are more or less screened from the fury 
of the elements. The Thunbergianum and 
umbellatum varieties may be freely used in 
combination with other things in the mixed 
border. They are not fastidious as regards 
soil and, with fair treatment, form clumps 
which are very effective and are distinct from 
other hardy flowers. But in a general way 
Lilies, if they arè to give an idea of their dis- 
tinct beauty, must have especial treatment. 


_command 


I foot high, 


Comparatively few hardy ` 


Take the beautiful forms of speciosum, for 
instance. Only a dismal failure can be ex- 
pected if they are treated as ordinary 
perennials. Some years ago I had some 
specimens of these in 12-inch pots. 
were feathered with foliage which overlapped 


the sides of the pots, and on one plant I. 


counted 370 flowers and buds. They made 


_ such a fine show that some passers-by thought 


shrub. If © 
such specimens could be produced by pot cul- `` 


they were some kind of flowerin 


ture what might be effected by a more liberal 
root-run, and would not any reader of GAR- 


DENING ILLUSTRATED feel proud to own such: 


plants? They can‘do so if they choose. It is 
just a matter of soil and situation and a little 
labour. Select a place tolerably well sheltered 
and, if possible, partially shaded during the 
great heat of the day. Take out the natural 
soil to a depth. of at least 2 feet and if there is 
any doubt as to the natural drainage put in 
4 inches of organic material or, what is quite 


with a mixture of loam, peat, and leaf-mould. | 


This may appear to be costly work, but what 
is the use of buying bulbs and committing 
them to the soil in a haphazard way? It is 
courting failure to do so, and is it not better 
to plant two or three bulbs in a way that will 

success. 
may be done in ‘this way so that in time this 
fine family of hardy plants may .be well 


represented in gardens.of moderate size, the 


owners of which cannot afford a big annual 
outlay. ok s 
There is one point connected with Lily. cul- 
ture that should never be lost sight of. Lilies 
form two sets of roots; those emitted from 
the bulbs anchor the plant in, the soil, and 


upon their condition depends the progress. 
made in the early stages of their existence. © 
. The Lily, however, bears flowers in size out 


of proportion to the size of the foliage, there- 
fore by a provision of Nature at a certain 


period of its growth roots are pushed out from 
‘the stems, the special duty of which seems 


to be to' nourish the forming buds and aid in 
the development: of the flowers. This is a 
fact that is never overlooked by good growers 
of plants in pots. Those who grow L. longi- 
florum for market do not fill the pots more 
than half full of soil until the stems are about 
hen they are filled with light, 
rich soil in which the new roots can ramble 
and find an abundance of good food. L. 
pardalinum is a handsome species not difficult 
to please, but not very well known to 
amateurs generally. It is really a handsome 


' garden flower and will do very-well in a free, 
loamy soil with the addition of leaf-soil. 


It is 
sometimes described as a swamp Lily, but I 
have seen it at Wisley doing well on high 
ground and where the soil was very dry at 
times. I do aot, however, advise such treat- 
ment. A little shade and some root moisture 
will ensure good results. -L. canadense is a 
true swamp Lily. It is no good in a dry 
position. In a wood in a natural leaf-mould 
deposit it will run up to a height of 7 feet. 
L. Hansoni is good when at its best, but is 
excelled in beauty and stature by its near 
relative Humboldti, which I have seen 6 feet 
high in Wisley Oak wood. This Lily. is‘one 
of the aristocrats of the flower garden, the 
rich orange-coloured blooms being very 
striking, but it needs some nursing. It must 
have a cosy corner where the roots can 
ramble freely in decaying vegetable matter. 
Therefore take some pains in the preparation 
of the soil, for this beautiful Lily is worthy of 
all that can be done to make it happy. When 
we come to L. Krameri I am inclined to say 
have nothing to do with it. I know that I 
can give no instructions which will ensure a 
vigorous, healthy life. There is as much 


in all its native vigour, and, strange to say, it 
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_ previously heard anything about Gladiolus =? 


any French grower put forward as being 


race. 


Each year something — 


_ to say: 
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. difference between this species and othe || 


members of the family ag there is between the 
highly-nurtured lady and the hardy fisher. 
woman. ‘I saw the Lily once, and once only, 
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carried two good pods of seed? It was grow- 
ing on the north side of evergreens in very 
light loam well charged with leaf-mould. If ` 
any of your readers would care to give ita- ` 
trial they will be wise to add peat liberally to 
the soil. l _ TJ. CORNELL ap 


Gladiolus primulinus ` ez 

We notice an article on the hybrids. of `- lë 
Gladiolus primulinus in your paper under date =% 
December 23rd, 1922, p. 844. We had not =" 


primulinus having been discovered in -the 
Usagara Mountains by the gentleman named | 
in, the article, nor had we heard the name of ` 


amongst the first of the hybridisers of this 
In view of a statement a few months 
ago referring to the new race of Gladioli, the 
result of crossing Gladiolus primulinus with | 
existing varieties, we would like to say that § 
Mr. James Kelway was the first to commence - \ 
this work, and that. our firm was the first 
to. produce and distribute results. It is neces . 
sary to-put this on record owing to it having | 
been stated that the Dutch and American ,° 
nurserymen were responsible for the produc Y 
tion of this beautiful new`race of Gladioli. 
We then wrote to Sir Francis Fox—who sent 4 
us the first bulbs of G. primulinus—and in i 
reply he wrote to us that Mr. Townsend was 

in charge of the Zambesi Bridge in 1903, and 


that he (Sir Francis Fox) sent us the corms |, 
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of Gladiolus primulinus in 1905. He goes on Y 
“I do. not think the Dutch growers ‘ 
had any for some years afters- I regard 


you as having produced the earliest, and 
most beautiful results.’* 


Our corms flowered in. 1906—when we began | 
crossing—and by 1912 we were exhibiting 
several named crosses before the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society and the- National Gladiolus 
Society in London. In that`year the former 


gave us an award of merit and their Silver — 


Flora medal for. the.strain, and the latter an | 
award of merit to a variety which we had 
named Golden Girl. ae. 

The first varieties we listed were Ella Kel- | 
way, Golden Girl, Josephine Kelway, Wraith, || 
Friendship, Banshee, and Elf. They were | 


offered to the public in 1913. Certainly no | 


hybrids of G. primulinus were ever listed in | 
any other catalogue as early as this. All 
the horticultural papers of the same pen 
wrote of them as “ floral novelties,” arid gave * 
us the credit for raising them. One of the 
notices mentioried that we had already ex 
hibited them as a strain before 1912—proba: 
bly in 1910 or IgIt. KELWAY AND SON. N 


Winter Cherries 


The fruits of the various forms of Physalis ` 


'—usually called the Winter Cherry—are very ` 


useful indoors at -the present time. . P. ‘ 
better known varieties are P. ‘Alkekengl, ah | 
Franchetti, and P. Bunyardi. All-are wor 


« 


growing, the last-named being, perhaps, the > 


most robust in growth. All are quite hardy : 


and increase rapidly—under some conditions ` 
just a little too rapidly. Still, they are worth © 
growing, and their interesting berries th : 
sociate well with dried bunches of. the 92 
Lavender (Statice) or with late flowers © 
Gypsophila. . KRK 


All correspondence on editorial matters : 
! : . s 
should be addressed to the Hditor, “Gar 


dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Stree! 
_ London, H.O., and not to individuals: 


Complaints are rife as to this Grape being 
shy bearing, That it is such a kind has 
been proved many times and by many 
' growers, but certainly from four to five years 

is a lang time to wait for results. While this 

shyness is a marked characteristic of the 
| variety, it is curious that in some private as 
well as market gardens there is no occasion 
for complaint. I can cite an instance where 
Appley Towers stands out prominently as the 
most productive Grape grown. This is in 


a large market garden, where Grapes are 
On the other hand, 


extensively cultivated. 
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E Grape Appley Towers 


made, the natural soil of the garden affording 
all that was necessary. One condition which, 
perhaps, favoured the growth of Appley 
Towers in this instance, as it does other 
kinds, is the large size of the structure, its 
perfect system of ventilation, and favourable 
aspect. These are little matters which make 
all the difference between success and failure 
in the production 
Grapes are no exception to this rule. It is 
regrettable that so handsome a Grape as App- 
ley Towers undoubtedly is should be shy bear- 


ing, but it is none the less true that it is 
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Grape Appley Towers 


un, many instanci scan be recalled where 
a Towers has disappointed its owner 
S a Vanety I should certainly advise a 
al of before finally resolving to plant 
StY. Shyness of bearing is not a common 
I of the Grape vine; usually th contrary 


3 ae, much thinning of the bunches 
5 rXtssary. There are, however, sony 
“ve very shy setting—indeed. with 
= ahenal help the crops would hav 
Pee or table value. Needless to sav, 
Piling ts aq constitutional one, and one 


aye : * m 
n Pawnably infer that some constitu 
“ecwt awounts alike for shy in 


me ty * 
wpe ry “ye 
‘ EV eting, Phy ce defects assert 
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o nemes, even after every appari 
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Gooseberry pruning 


of any given crop, and 


size, and all round one hears 
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are concerned. Much depends upon the kind 
of crops expected. For heavy crops of 
medium-sized fruits close spurring should be 
practised. Where moderate crops of fruits 
above the average size are preferred, a good 
proportion of the older wood should be cut 
out, leaving as much well-matured wood as 
will comfortably fill the spaces left vacant. 
Such young wood may be left at full length 
or merely tipped, as the operator prefers. 
In any case, the centre of cach bush should 
be clear and open. Young bushes will, of 
course, be dealt with in such a manner as 
will permit of their gradual expansion. It 
is a mistake to overtask young Gooseberry 


bushes. Scor. 


Hardy fruit in 1922 


Following on one of the hottest and driest 
summers on record the past year has given 
little ground for complaint in so far as hardy 
fruits are concerned. The Apple crop proved 
nearly as heavy as the year before, a recog- 
nised good year, and though in the absence of 
much sunshine the fruits were not so highly 
coloured, they were well up to the average in 

how well 
they are keeping. To a certain extent this 
may be attributed to the fine mild autumn, 
which gave growers less anxiety for the safety 
of the fruits while they remained ungathered, 
consequently the bulk hung until fully ripe. 
In the case of varieties like Bramley's Seed- 
ling, Newton Wonder, and Wellington, per- 
haps three of the best lite Apples in cultiva- 
tion, there is no doubt that their keeping de- 
pends largely upon the condition they are in 
when gathered. Unless fully ripe, it is nearly 
hopeless to keep them even in the best store- 
house-much longer than February, whereas 
if they hang oh the trees until they almost 
drop off when touched, they will remain 
plump until May or even longer. The same 
applies to dessert varieties, Allington Pippin, 
The Houblon, Duke of Devonshire, and 
King’s Acre Pippin look good for months vet, 
and Cox's Orange Pippin is later than usual 
in ripening thoroughly. 

I do not remember a season when insect 
pests were less troublesome. Whether this 
may be attributed to a better understanding 
of the merits of grease-banding and spraying 
cannot be stated definitely, but it is not un- 
reasonable in the light of a spring favourable 
to pests to assume that to be the case. As 
for young trees, they have had a season to 
their liking, the sunshine and drought of May 
and the greater part of June giving way to 
clouds and rain just in time to keep them 
steadily going. In the ordinary course of 
things we cannot expect the coming season 
to provide as good a crop as the two last have 
done, for it is an unusual thing to have good 
crops two years in succession. The trees 
have made splendid growth. The blossom 
buds are there in plenty, and given a favour- 
able spring there is no reason why the crop 
should not be a good one. The question is: 
Will the trees be equal to it? That thev will 
be more fitted for their task if given assist- 
ance in the wav of liquid manure there is no 
doubt, and now is the time to apply it. 

Pears in most districts have vielded well. 
A vear azo the wood promised well, and with 
a favourable spring for the blossom the fruits 
set well. After two very lean vears one 
looked for a crop, although it did not turn 
out as heavy as anticipated. Where high- 
class dessert-fruits are required, cordon-trained 
trees appear to be the nmst reliable. In rich 
soils, however. an occasional lifting is desir- 
able. Trees we lifted in the autumn of 1q20 
have well repaid for the labour. They were 
12 vears old at that time, and were showing 
a tendency to making too much wood. Lift- 
ing had the desired effect, althouzh the assist- 
ance of the dry summer which followed can- 
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not be ignored, for it enabled the trees to con- 
centrate most of their energies on fruit-bud 
forming. No such success, however, has at- 
tended our efforts at bringing some ancient 
espalier trees into bearing. Some eight 
years ago they were root pruned, and new soil 
returned for the old. Since then judicious 
spur thinning has been carried out in alter- 
nate years. This treatment has had the effect 


of steadying the growth, and it has rewarded . 


us with a few fruits, which, however,’ lack 


size and are inclined to be gritty. - Senti- 


mental reasons stand in the way of their being 
taken out, otherwise their place would now 
be occupied with cordons, and we shouldbe 
gathering Pears of good quality. Those who 
are burdened with old trees, and have the al- 
ternative in their hands of trying to bring 
them round or planting young ones, would 
be well advised to take the opportunity of 
obtaining some good wood ashes from a bon- 
‘fire. i 

Perhaps the most notable crop of the year 
has been Plums. This was long overdue, for 
it is- three years since the returns were any- 
thing ‘like satisfactory. Unfortunately, the 


_ weather when the blossom ‘is setting largely 


~ 


governs this crop, even more so than any 


other. In the ‘spring of 1921 failure through- 
out the country was due to the extreme 
weather alone, for the trees were a mass of 
blossom when a blizzard set in and ruined 
excellent prospects. Until some economical 
means of protecting fruit blossom from frost 
is devised, the only thing is to take advan- 
tage when planting of any natural shelter 
from North and East winds there is. 
good fruit and plenty of it are required, and 
there is space, no form of trained trees for 


_ Plums equals standards. Wall trees admittedly 


are essential’ for such dessert varieties as 


When | 


Coe’s Golden Drop and somé of the Gages, © 


but Victoria, Czar, and other prolific varieties 
do best in the open, where they need little 
pruning beyond an occasional thinning out of 
the branches when the head shows overcrowd- 
ing. On walls a regular system of pruning 
is essential, but it aggravates the .tendency 


for growth in Plums, and this reacts unfav-. 


ourably on the fruit yield. 


Bush fruit cropped well, and insect pests 


' such as aphis, and caterpillars, gave little 


trouble. Raspberries in some districts still 
showed the effect of the previous year’s 
drought. Plantations which were the least 
affected faced North and East, and there is 
no doubt when there is a choice of site, a 


= sunny one is to be avoided. Red Currants 
lasted until November on a north wall, and | 


Gooseberries were being gathered from the 


same wall weeks after they had disappeared 
from the open. i 


, Outside Vine borders 
Good results are, I am aware, not in- 
frequently obtained when the outside Vine 
border is pretty much left to its own devices. 
Yet it must be admitted that snow and winter 
rains carry much of the substance of the 
border down to the drainage and, con- 


crops again. 
‘mistake. We all remember the baking sum- 


Carrots are lifted and stored on the ground, 


i 
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Winter work 


When making preparations for the new 
year’s work, every allotment holder will, 
naturally, think of the successes and failures 
experienced during 1922. All who are wise 
will profit very considerably through past 
efforts, try to surpass where success came, 


and turn past failures into successes during ` 


the coming year. Undoubtedly many culti- 


-vators will regard 1922 as a bad year in the l 


case of some crops on account of lack of sun- 
shine and summer heat generally, and be in- 
clined to give up all attempts to grow those 
Such a conclusion would be a 


mer following an exceptionally dry spring in 


1921 ; the past year has been a great contrast | 


to it; no one knows what kind of weather 
will come during’ 1923; it may prove to be an 
ideal year for the gardener; he must be an 


_ optimist, look forward to success and try his 


best. It is the right spirit when making a 


beginning. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO MAKE A START.—I am not 
writing so much for the benefit of the ex- 
perienced cultivator as for the real beginner. 


‘It will not do to be in too great a hurry to 


sow Seeds or put out plants in naturally cold, 


heavy soils, ‘but such soils will be benefited if - 
they are deeply dug or trenched two spits 


deep when the ground is dry enough; the 
crops put in later will thrive all the better 
for such treatment. Where the soil is sandy 


_or of a light nature, seeds of Broad Beans 


may be sown; Rhubarb and Seakale planted, 


_or, if the clumps of the former are large and 


becoming exhausted, they may be lifted, care- 
fully divided, and replanted, thus forming a 
plantation as large again as the old one. The 
cultivator need not hesitate to léave the lifted 


_ clumps exposed on the ground for a few davs 


while matters.are being attended to for their 


- replanting, as the roots will not be Karmed. 


Rhubarb requires a very rich soil, so it will 
be advisable to incorporate well-rotted manure 
with all the soil in that particular quarter: 
it is not sufficient to place a small quantity 
in the hole alone; and a surface mulch of 


littery manure will help to Strengthen the 


growing stems very much. 

SOME NECESSARY PROTECTION, — Celery 
should be protected by laying clean straw and 
Fern fronds on the ridges; Beet and Carrots 
should be buried in sand in a cold shed. If 


by simply covering them with ordinary soil 
earth-worms will soon spoil them by heaving 
masses of damp loam among the roots, and, 


. furthermore, slugs will attack them during 


sequently, the roots are deprived of support . 


and promptly go in search of it. They may 
find something more or less suited to their 


requirements, and the Vines do’ not, ap- 


parently, suffer for some time. The end, 
however, is inevitable, and it comes much 
more quickly when the roots stray into a bad 
subsoil. At this time, therefore, it appears 
expedient to keep off heavy rains and snow- 
falls by protecting the border. This can be 


done with the help of spare sashes or of sheets 


of galvanised iron. : I would rather do this, 
and water the border in summer in order to 


~ keep the roots near the surface, where they 


can.be fed, than run the risk of ruining young 
Vines in full bearing by exposing the outside 
border to the extremes of winter weather. 

| © W. MoG. 


f 


mild weather. 


. PRUNING AND TRANSPLANTING.—All bush 
fruits, as well as Apples and Pears, must be 
pruned without delay and new plants required 
should be purchased and planted forthwith. 
The weather may be quite open when the 
plants are ordered and put on rail, but frosty 
when they are delivered. In such cases do 
not unpack the plants, but place them in a 
shed where they will be safe from more frost.. 
Two days after the thaw comes unpack and 
place the roots of the trees in a tub or cis- 
tern of cold water for several hours. They 
must be planted when the frost has quite gone 
out of the soil and the latter is fairly dry. 

COMPOSTS FOR BOX SEEDLINGS.—It always 
repays the cultivator many times over to take 
the trouble to collect some really good fibrous 


loam, just mellowed enough to crumble in the 


hand, a small quantity of rotted leaf-soil, a 
little well-decayed manure, and some coarse, 
dry sand in readiness for use’ when the seeds 
are to be sown for producing the early crops. 
Such composts must be stored in dry, cool 


= ground will do. 
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in allotments l 


sheds. If old boxes are to be used, limeswash f 
them inside and be sure that the bottoms are +° 


- 


sound enough for the purpose. 
A FEW HINTS AS TO SEEDS REQUIRED.—Of ie 
course, all seeds should be ordered as eafly eal 
as possible, now. The quantities are approxi i-s: 
mate :— U See 
BROAD BEANS.—1 pint should be allowed for a 


a row 5o feet long; 


Runner Beans, 1 pint >“: 
for 40 feet; Dwarf Beans, 1 pint for 8o feet. ~i 
BEETROOT, 1 oz. for 10 rows 1o feet long 0 
each. CARROT, I oz. for 10 rows 15 feet long. + 7. 
ONION, 1 oz. for 1 row 8o feet long. Par = 
SNIP, I oZ, for 1 row 100 feet long. Short ;-"" 
rows may be calculated accordingly. Brussers «**' 


SPROUTS, Cabbages, and Winter Greens raised ak 
in boxes or beds, if sown thinly, 3 oz. of seeds oan 
of each will produce about 240 plants respec ; +7 


tively. One hundred and fifty being very ="! 
sturdy specimens. CELERY, } 02. of each sort p+; 
will be sufficient, or a small packet of each 13% 
Lettuce and Enpivr, a small packet of each 3 

variety will afford the necessary plants for the Taste 
whole year. Pras are generally sown too |. 


p 4 
at 


_ thickly; the seeds should be dropped 2-inches | 2. 


apart in a flat-bottomed drill. One pint will oo 
suffice for a row about 50 feet long. © a 


G=G.-B =." 
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NOTES. AND REPLIES. 4 
Early Potatoes Yoo tsp 
I am thinking of growing some early “43, 
Potato, May Queen, in the open (not under -y 
glass), and matting them. 1 do not like to ziq 
put them in too early, and would be thankful 
for your advice as to when I should plant. -J 
I- have not bought seed yet. Isit time to get Mi 
seeds now and sprout them? Would the <t 
same mode of sprouting as for Main Crop do? : “t 
. RIDGE, +3 
[May Queen is one of the earliest varieties, || 
and as it is also of excellent quality and a. 
fine cropper, you cannot do better than select ie 
it for the first crop. Sced can be procured at + 
any time when convenient, and the sprouting. <5 
arranged as for other varieties, but as itis ‘4; 
a Potato that does its work very quickly, it ott 
does not require much time. The time of va 
planting depends entirely whether you can ` + 
claim immunity from late spring frosts. If > 
so, and you can give protection, have the -5 
tubers ready for planting towards the end of ae 
March; it is not advisable to plant outside «ñ 
earlier, as the ground is still cold. Choose = 
a border with a S. or S.W. aspect, and pro” ‘a 
vide a, skeleton frame for the mats. ANY w 
rough stuff that will keep the covering `x 
material about £ foot or 18 inches clear of the oth 
If troubled with spring `z 
frosts defer planting for two or three weeks, +a 
that is if you think of putting in well-sprouted . | 
tubers. | i E: 
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Violets diseased - | | 
(Anxious.).—Your Violets have been at ` 
tacked by the Violet smut fungus ( Urocystis a 
Violz). If you cut one of the excrescences 
open you will find that there is a number o! =’ 
small black specks in rows. ‘These will, as 
they ripen, come to the surface as à mass x ‘ts 
root like spores, which fly about with ' y 
least wind and infect other plants. The bes 
way of destroying this fungus is by cutting ' 
off and burning all the infested leaves ên 
stems before the spores are ripe. Fungicides 
are of no use, as the fungus lives on the it ; 
ternal tissues of the- plants, -and aun È 
be reached. You might try spraying 
plants with diluted Bordeaux mixture. 
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Southern Counties 
Cyclamens 


These will soon be in full bloom. 
requirements can be met in a far more satis 
factory Way when they have a house viven 
up entirely to them. A house of Cyclamen 
in full bloom always, by reason of there beinu 
such a wide range of colours among the 
flowers, commands admiration, and they are 
then far more effective than when stood 
amongst other flowering plants. Each plant 
now requires sufficient space so that il stands 
just clear of its neighbour, as crowding leads 
to attenuated leaf-stalks and flower-stems, As 
the individual flowers fade, the stem should 
be pulled clean out with a jerk and not cut 
off, otherwise the portion of stem left will rot 
and cause mischief among the buds on the 
crown of the corm. Another reason for rid- 
ding the plants of the flower-stems directly 
the blooms fall is to prevent seed-bearing and 
its exbausting effects. 


Calanthes ` 


To prolong the blooming period these have 


Their 


- 


bern placed in a house where a mean tem- 
perature of 55 degs. is maintained, and ar- 
ranged among other plants in such a manner 
that the pots are partially hidden from view. 


The flower-spikes in all cases are satisfac- 
tory, and when fully developed will be quite 
up to the standard as regards length and in 
bing well furnished with flowers. The hybrid 
variety, Bella, is now producing its robust 


raemes, which will form a good succession 
OC, Veitchi and C. vestita and its varieties 
later on. 
Catnations, Malmaison 

The younger stoi k raised from layers lust 


autumn has now been shifted into 5-inch pots. 
The usual rule has been to let them remain 
in the pots into which they are put when 


ited from the layering frame, transferring 
them to gine pots in Janu ryv. To have 
done so on this occasion would h ive led to 


eit becoming: pot-bound, and, con equently, 
ruined before the final pottin“ could have 


uken place. This double shifting has en- 
Nida greater expenditure of labour, but 
? plinis will benefit by it and eventually 
ued larger blooms Some dozen different 
Wirieties are grown, but care ist ken to see 
lit there is a preponderance of that fine old 
eae) Princess of Wales, as it is undoubtedly 
til ene of, if not the best. The pl ints have 
wen armanved on an open stogi werlying 
ther stage covered with coke oroken small, 
rh, on account of its absorbent nature, 
nps the atmosy here about the pots cool and 
Ya certain extent moist also, FY hich tends 
y vrevent the soil in the pots from drying 
SD quickly. Until roots begin to work 
"9 te! fresh compost wan ring has to be 
- with the greatest care lhe house is 
i EP cool, frost alone excluded. and 
Stee Of air admitte d on every favour- 
T CASON,  Wocvedrol] PA Perera AU; 
4) Very stisla A c pr : $ p od have 
dette re VY PrOLTess T are now 
"wr staking out. Slender Bamboo stakes 
moved for this purpose, from five to 
Oe used for each plant rding to 
rAawssities of th S z 
A Carnations 
SS to enote aie AAEE le past few 
TAA hë oe th n the cold 
fa. thev w | l when first 
no ter and Ak rv quarters in case 
Tt should get | This-wter 3a Gt a 
YO nature only a Peete etary is 
eal gata: Ri ts will be 
S40 to the cold pit as s 1 as more 


A. W. 


yrgk' 
ava weather prevails 
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Midland Counties 


Seed sowing » 

In order to prolong the scason of the most 
important vegetables as much as possible, 
small sowings of many kinds should now be 
made under glass. Lettuce, both Cos and 
Cabbage, Caulifowers of sorts, Brussels 
Sprouts, and Red Cabbage may shortly be 
sown in small quantities in boxes and placed 
in a vinery that has just been started. The 
young seedlings should be pricked out into 
other boxes immediately thev are large 
enough to handle, and be placed close to the 
glass in a cool structure. Forcing must be 
avoided, as the more gradual the growth 
made now the more successful will the plants 
finish in their permanent quarters. Seeds of 

Pras for planting on a warm border may 
be sown in 3-inch pots three parts filled with 
a compost consisting of three parts loam and 
one part manure from a spent Mushroom 
bed rubbed through a steve. Five seeds may 
be placed in each, pot, and room left when 
sowing for an inch of top-dressing, to be ap- 
plied when the pots are filled with roots. The 
pots should be placed in cold frames when 
germination has taken place. Abundance of 
air should be given on all favourable occa- 
sions to prevent the seedlings becoming 
drawn, and in order to harden them in readi- 
ness for planting out when the weather is 
suitable. If carefully handled when planting, 
no perceptible check is given, and if staked 
and netted at the same time the crop is prac- 
tically ensured. The varieties l prefer for this 
mode of culture are Sutton’s Ilundred-fold 


and Excelsior. 


Broad Beans 

for planting out may be sown in boxes, and 
if carefully handled much better crops may 
be produced in this way than when sown in 
the open ground. Treated in this way the 
long-podded varieties are quite as early and 
far better in quality than the old Mazagan. 


Potatoes 
Much of the success with this crop depends 


upon the proper selection of the seed tubers. 
Select tubers of a moderate size and place in 
travs or shallow boxes, and stand them in a 
cool, dry shed where there is plenty of light 
In such conditions the tubers will 


and air. 
It is a common 


form short, stout shoots. 
mistake to place seed tubers in too much 
warmth, May Oucen or Sharpe's Victor may 
be planted as early in January as possible, 
putting them into a cool pit in light, rich 
soil 12 inches in depth. Make the rows 20 
inches apart, and place the tubers 10 inches 
apart in the rows. Plant them so that the 
voung shoots are just covered with the soil, 
taking care not to injure or break them. 
When the shoots appear above the ground 
ventilate in favourable weather to keep the 
growths short and sturdy, and carefully pro- 
tect from frost. Potatoes growing in heated 
pits should be moulded up directly the shoots 
are from 3 inches to 4 Inches in length, using 
a light compost which has been previously 
warmed to the same temperature as the atmo- 
sphere in the pit, and choosing the warmest 
part of the day fer the work. A little fresh 
air should be admitted each day when the 
weather is favourable. A few Potatoes may 
be forced in to-ineh or ri-inch pots placed 
in a Vinerv or Peach-house. The pots need 
not be more than half filled with turfy loam 
at present, and the tubers just covered. Very 
little water will be required for the first few 
weeks, and top-dressings of half loam and 
half leaf-mould must be made from time to 
time as the growth of the haulm proceeds. 


F. W.G. 


Scotland 


Vegetable garden 

At this season it is advisable: to give a 
thought to the cropping of the various quar- 
ters in the course of the ensuing year. A 
rough plan of the proposed crops can be made, 
and even if it be not strictly adhered to, such 
a plan very often prevents hesitation when 
sowing or planting time comes round. The 
rotation of crops is now generally understood 
and practised—the main thing to bear in mind 
being that, unless absolutely necessary, the 
Brassicas ought not to occupy the same site 
in successive vears. Ample provision should 
be made for Peas, of which no one has ever 
too many. There are now many improved 
and very reliable sorts on the market, and 
while preference may rightly be given to old 
and tried varieties, yet it is well to keep 
abreast of the times and to include some of 
the newer Peas in the order, Seed lists begin 
to come to hand, and the necessary orders 
should be placed early and before stocks be- 
come exhausted. Early ordering, too, is ap- 
preciated by the secdsmen. Work on the soil 
is, Meantime, apt to be held up by inclement 
weather, but there always remains something 
to be done in the way of alterations or im- 
provements. Walks can be attended to, 
choked drainage put right, and the usual ac- 
cumlation of rubbish reduced to ashes by 
burning. Such ashes should be ‘removed 
under cover as soon as they are cool enough 
as exposure to wet renders them valucless. 


Planting 

Recently planted things ought, in all cases, 
to have a mulch of Jittery manure, or of some 
similar material applied to their roots. This 
is necessary not only to cheek any possible 
evaporation of moisture, but, in addition, to 
protect the recently mutilated roots from the 
effects of severe frosts. Those who have a 
supply of bracken at hand will find that it 
makes a very satisfactory mulch. Occasional 
inspection ought to be viven to stakes and 
ties in the case of recently planted trees and 
shrubs, It is very irritating to find that loose 
ties have chafed or cut the bark of young 
stuff. l have found a piece of o'd 2-ineh hose 
pipe, cut into 3-ineh lengths, a very useful 
thing for placing round stems of trees prior 
to teing, Tt is ain all wavs better and more 
durable than pieces of ray or of sacking. 


Tomatoes 
Plants in pinch pots should now be on a 


shelf in a moderately warm becuse, and as 
near the glass as possible. Sufficient mois- 
ture, and no more, fer their needs must be 
given. Such plants will go away rapidly 
When transferred to their fruiting quarters in 
pots or boxes. AV sowing for succession pur- 
poses can now be made in the warmest avail- 
able house. Sow the seeds very thinly, pot- 
ting off the wedlings as soon as thev are large 
enough. After these are established less heat 
may be given in order to induce a short- 
jointed, stocky growth. 


Early vineries 

Where ripe Grapes are require] in Mav the 
house must be started at once, and without 
delay, A commencing temperature of 43 
degs., increasing in a week or two to 34 
deg., at night will usually result in a good 
and regular break. A moist “heat in the 
house, engendered by Oak leaves, wilh do 
much to promote growth. The question of 
svringing may be left to the judament of the 
crower, At th’s—cenerally soeaking—iy'] 
and suniess seasen [ would uss the ev-inga 
with great caut'on, but when the sun eying 
More power svringing should be done twire 
daly. Meantime the necessary moisture can 
be maintained bv sprinkling the border and 
pathways occasionally. W. McG. 
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The flower garden 
Those of us who possess a greenhouse or 


greenhouses are now very busy thinking, and 
we can already visualise what the months 


a ge —— — & « 
Fig. 1.-Schizanthus wisetonensis 
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` are going to bring forth. This is the natural 
, thing to do, as we have now entered upon 


the New Year. We are no longer greatly - 
concerned with that which has passed, for 


there is a something about us which tells. us ` 


that the past matters very little, while the 
future matters very much. p 
~ You and I are determined that, 1923 shall 
be an improvement upon 1922, and we mean 
it. We formed similar intentions last year 
and many years before, and though these did 
not always develop as we had hoped, we know 
thdt the intention must come first. So, not 
minding about the paving which good.inten- 
tions are supposed to lay, we will start upon 
this New Year with the very best of them, 
and the will to make them materialise., 

In the creative department of our green- 
house work the month of January suggests 
one thing more than any other, and that is: 


Sgeps. , February and March suggest cut- 
tings as well as seeds, but this month: any ` 


increase to stock or definite preparations for - 


the future must be by seeds. The catalogues 
are probably in the hands of most of us, and 
if we are all alike I can imagine with what 


interest we scan the pages—especially those © 


devoted to novelties. For my part, I leave 
those particular pages alone ; they are of great 
promise, but generally of little performance. 
Probably, two out of every hundred novelties 
stand the test of time, and that is not good 
enough for us. Rather let us pin our faith 
to the very best and approved things, plants 
which have been tried and found to be good— 
then we are not likely to be disappointed. — 
Iam going here to suggest a few really well- 
tried plants for greenhouse decoration during 


the summer, the seeds of which might be 


sown this month, and again in March where 
a succession sis desired. Let me beg of you 
not to turn away from what you may consider 
old fashioned, for those I have selected, 
though old favourites, may be had in the 
newest fashions, so improved in every respect 
that our grandfathers would not know them 
if they could come back and see them. In 
Fig. 1, l oO S 
SCHIZANTHUS WISETONENSIS, we have a 
compact, form of what used to be a straggling, 
unsatisfactory plant. Its blooms are double 


Cr 
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the size of what they were some years ago, 


and the colours are-brighter and more varied. 
The flowers richly merit their common appel- 
lation, ‘‘the butterfly flower,” for they are 
reminiscent of gaudy little butterflies of bril- 
liant hue. The illustration shows how flori- 
ferous it really is, for the scart foliage is 
completely hidden by the mass of blooms. 
This plant requires but little heat, growing 
more pleasing and compact under cool treat- 
ment than in heat. The seeds should be sown 
very thinly, or the seedlings will be weak, and 


_ weakness is the one thing to guard against. 


Immediately they are large enough to. handle 
they must be potted singly into small pots 
and stood near the glass. Compost: Two- 
thirds loam, one-third leaf-mould, with a 
liberal addition of coarse silver sand: This 
same compost may be used for later pottings, 
for if the plants are slowly and well grown 
they should be in 6-inch pots at flowering 
time. Fig. 2 is the old | 
BatbsaM, but with flowers nearly as large 
as a Camellia. Many people fail to grow this 
to perfection through allowing the young 
plants to become pot-bound before putting 


r 
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Fig. 2.—Balsam 


\ | 
them into larger pots. This causes them to 
harden, to bloom prematurely, and so to stunt 
their growth. This is easily avgided by pot- 
ting them on as soon as they are well estab- 
lished in the pots. 
on systematically it is possible to get them 
into g-inch pots and have pyramidal plants 


_ 23 feet high, and'though such huge plants 


are seldom wanted, I mention them just to 


emphasise my point about frequent potting. — 
Generally speaking, a 6-inch or 7inch pot is - 


found large enough. Do not pot too firmly, 
and use a compost of half loam, quarter cow 
manure, quarter leaf mould, and some sand. 


The Balsam enjoys a fairly brisk heat, es- ; 


pecially in its earlier stages. There are very 
few gardeners who do not preserve a soft 
place in their affections for the ` 
Coreus. It isa shapely and stately grow- 
ing plant with exquisite, many-coloured 
leaves, its bloom being inconspicuous and neg- 
ligible. There is no need to preserve the old 
plants throughout the winter—as a matter of 


-fact you cannot do so without a sufficiency 


of heat—but it is so easily raised from seed, 
and there are so many different varieties in 
a small packet of seed, that this is not only 
the most economical, but also the most satis- 
factory way of procuring stock. The huge 


specimen plants, grown in a single season, 


which years ago formed such an attractive 
feature at late flower-shows, are no longer 


grown, but it is very rarely that one can see. 


a prize-winning ‘‘collection of greenhouse 


in 6-inch pots. 


other plant. 


In fact, if this is carried | 


January 13, 1993 
plants”? which do not contain some of them 
May I recommend you'a 
small packet of seed? Grow them in light 
sandy soil—they do not need it rich. Fig, 3, 

LiOVE-LIES-BLEEDING, is somewhat unusual, | 
as this plant is seldom seen in a pot, ‘the 
honour being given, as a rule, to its related 


Celosias. I have a reason for wishing to so 
promote it. As an annual it is planted in-the 


borders where one has to look down upon it © : 


and lose its bravest effect. To my mind its 


peculiar merits can only be fully-appreciated seek 


when grown in a pot, when it is to the sum- 


.mer greenhouse what the Acalypha is to the 


hot-house in spring. Its feathery, deep crim- 
son inflorescences sometimes hang down and 


cover the full depth of the pot and produce © °- 


effects totally different from those of any 
In putting in a word for the 
despised Love-lies-bleeding I am not anxious 
to detract from the, merits of the Celosias 
proper, either in the cockscomb form or the 
pyramidal. Both of these are to be acknow- 
ledged and given their place. I think myself 
that the latter is much the prettier and more 
effective of the two, but certainly the cock? 
comb is curious and interesting, even though 
it is stiff and not over pretty. Any of these 
do well under ordinary greenhouse treatment, 


are not too exacting as to soil, though I re =i 


— 


commend a clean compost of half loam and 


half leaf-mould. . i= 


There are several other annuals well worth 


growing for the greenhouse, and as you - 


glance through the seed-lists you will proba- 
bly notice them. Let prettiness and effect 
weigh more with you in your selection than 
novelty, though if you;have space and are so 
inclined, I see no harm in- your wishing to 
test novelties for yourselves. Only do it ten- 
tatively, and risk nothing else Gi 


Fruit | 


The amateur’s vinery (continued). 


In ‘the case of a young Vine just rooted . 
little or no soil should be-removed from about | +: 
the roots. If, on turning out the ball of soil `=. 
and roots ‘on to the palm of the left hand, .; 


any of the young roots are found to have been 


Fig. 3,—Love-lies-bleeding 


pressed into a circular form by the side of the 


| 
| 


f | 


+ 


pot, take a small wooden peg similar toa ` 


lead pencil, very carefully place the point © 
the peg aiderneath the white ‘and youngesi 
part of each young root and turn it Y 
outwards from the ball of soil. When $ x 
principal young roots have been so regula 


proceed with your right hand to scoop out 3 Z 


hole in the right position, and 13, sat 
deeper than the ball of soil containing ied. 
roots of the young Vine about to be piante 


ai 


fice 


— 


: 


) 


# 
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Now invert the ball of soil into the right hand 
with great care. This is best done by placing 
the righi hand over the ball of soil and roots 
as they rest in the left hand, and then with 
3- simultaneous movement of the left hand 
upwards and right hand downwards the plant 
returns to its correct position, and is gently 
placed at the right depth in its proper place, 
having only 1 inch or 1} inches of soil over 
that which was turned out of the pot in which 
the young Vine had grown. 

With those two examples of how to plant 
a Grape Vine success ought to be assured, 
but if we forget to water the voung Vine we 
have just planted failure will be certain, be- 
cuse its life depends upon the leaves and 
routs it has only recently developed, and if 
either leaves or roots suffer the whole plant 
is affected, for the reason that this very young 
Vine does not possess any reserve vitality, as 
does the one-year-old Vine we first considered. 

STARTING YOUNG DORMANT VINES,.—.A\s per- 
haps the proportion of dormant Vines to 
young Vines from eves for planting in per- 
manent vineries is as tooo to 1, we will pro- 
ceed with the treatment of the Vines dealt 
with last week, which are supposed to be one 
sear old and dormant; the beginning of April 
the time for starting them into growth; the 
intervening time being occupied in making all 
the necessary preparations. April is a good 
month because usually the worst of the winter 
weather ends with the month of March ; the 
days are lengthening, and the sunlight in- 
creasing in power and warmth, two impor- 


tant factors for our purpose. 


. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


tions, and each must be granted, in order to 
i So by syringing 
the Vines at closing of the vinery, with the 
ventilators closed, sav, half an hour before 
the sun ceases to shine through the roof glass, 
and letting the thermometer rise to 7o degs. 
temperature the 


vinery must be closed earlier each day until 
ther- 


obtain any high success. 


If it will not reach that 


sun-heat is indeed trapped, and the 


mometer rises to 75 degs., and a few weeks 
or days afterwards to So degs., or it may be 
8&5 degs. even, depending on the varictics of 


Grapes grown. 
TEMPERATURE TABLE. 


Night. Day. 
April ... 60° .., O5-7o° ... 70-759 
May 059 2... 70759 4. 75800 
June... 659 0. 702759. 75-800 
July ws OS? ,., 75500 75-809 
August ... 65° ... 70-759 ... 75-809 


On bright days the high sun temperatures 


and 


just mentioned may casily be attained 
and 


maintained for a considerable time before 


after closing the vinery for the day if the 
advice given on p. 869 be diligently and faith- 
The temperatures given for 
April are quite high enough for starting Vines 


fully followed. 


into growth, whether they be old-established 
or newly planted. 

By training the one-year-old Vines into a 
horizontal position, as suggested by Fig. 1, 
and by coaxing a bud near the base of the 
Vine as at a, we secure for that bud and its 
subsequent growth nearly all the stored-up 


vitality and energy possessed by the whole 


ta) We require the power in the rays of 
ight as they pass more and more directly 
through the roof glass with less and less de- 
tation, but impinge upon it more nearly at 
a rghtangle, 
A The heat passing in thos: rays is much 
cwyr than heat from coal, and of much 
atf beneficial effect on plant growth. Let 
i those who possess glass structures heated 
~ hot water that, and act 
acord nly, 

_Mbbeing ready, the moment has arrived for 
Se hrst direct action In exciting the sap 
vss of the Vines, and th irst steps in 


remember 


“at direction consist of increasing the tem- 
«ature of the vinerv, and re ndi inva the at- 
‘sphere therein corr spondingly moist. Let 
‘Fan from Nature. By the use of the 
age In the y Nerv, and svringine all dry 
Phares therein tter closing ied eoitilatoks 
Fora genial, moist, warm t mperature 
7 at once be Obtained This repeated 
NY tines during three months , llects great 


ENIES fo } bettry } } 
a or the better among s Where 
and not HOW rN, N require d 


[na at 
: 'n re P P 
"Pent to m id to or is the 


sup of the h to th sun in the 
Tend at the same time or ing the 
o dev surfac sof walls, planis not in 
inkling With wes he tite fal 
a in mas Te He is well to worl 
MG ria Meer goa cultivation 
EOT OSN RESA SNAN There tore, 


sulte from 


wa desire to h TO thy, ) =) 
Sood, self- 


tery should SUS] 
ris thermo ei 
SE of its 


gencral 
night, 


i un, Work to fixed rules ing cer- 
i eo frowt) No pollinat- 
~ Swelling, stoning: ces swelling 

wat riper nd keni ur, ach 
haces requires consideri- 


Vine, because, as the other buds commence 
to grow, we rub out all of them, and concen- 
trate the whole energy of the plant in the 
one good and strong cane or stem, which, at 
the end of the season of growth, may be 1 inch 
or 14 Inches in diameter, and capable of pro- 
ducing several fine, handsome bunches of 
Grapes without impairing a very nice crop 
the following and subsequent vears. 

To ensure the choice from two or three buds 
developing into growth for a main stem, in- 
stead of trusting to one bud only, the young 
Vine just planted may be tied at b and be 
allowed to bend downward towards T í 


(To be continued.) 


Vegetable Garden 


Begin with the vear. January is an im- 
portant month, and we must not allow it to 
run away from us unused. True, it is a 
month of preparation, but then was there 
ever any great and prolonged undertaking 
put in hand without due preparation? When 
[ talk of preparation | do not refer to the 
mere breaking-up of the soil, for that should 
have been done in November, but to the actual 
preparation for spring work. 

For example, the Potato sets put aside for 
seed ought to be carcfullyv picked over, and 
the early varieties put into chitting travs and 
stood in a well-sheltered but airy place. Many 
people do not even vet appreciate the advan- 
tages of this, but I say plainly and without 
qualincation, from my own experience, that 
Sets so treated carry a more than 10 per 
cent. increase in weight of crop. and are al- 
Those are two points worth 
considering. Then there is the 

Reerike. Tt is to everybody's advantase 
to get this along as quickly as possible; so 


wavs earlier. 


FOR AMATEUR'S VINERY, 
With Sun. 
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assuming that no conveniences exist for lift- 
ing the roots and forcing them in a cellar or 


shed, the semi-forcing may be carried out 


without disturbing the roots, as shown in 


his. A. A barrel is inverted over the crowns 


al 
=—— - n 
p—. 
e 


ZF Manure 


Fig. A.—Forcing Rhubarb 


and fresh manure is packed closely around jt 
to half its depth, while the top of the barrel 
is closed in. Though Rhubarb partly forced 
by this method is not so carly as that which 
has been grown in cellars or forcing houses, 
Jam claiming but moderately for it when | 
say that it has a far better flavour. 

In Fig. B you see a Seakale root lifted and 
planted into a pot, while another pot is in- 
verted over it to keep it dark. There js ne 
need to dig the root up unless the Kale is 
wanted early, and must therefore be forced, 
but inverted pots or boxes or pails put over 
them where they are growing will bring the 
Kale gradually along, and about a month 
before that not so covered. The mayority of 
people have not vet learnt the merits of Sea- 
kale, or it would be more generally grown, 

If vou have not yet procured the seeds for 
your early Peas and Broad Beans, take my 
advice and procure them at once, for if the 
Weather continues open they might with ad- 
vantage be got in this month. In the case 
of Peas it is advisable to damp the seeds with 
paraffin and roll them in red lead to cheat 
the mice and the birds. You will find Peter 
Pan and William Hurst two excellent dwarf 
early varieties to come in succession as 
named, and The Pilot and Gradus equally 
good if vou want varieties to grow about 3 
feet. As to Broad Beans, fortunately there 
is not such a plethora of varieties, but John- 


Fig. B.—Forcing Seakale 


son's Longpod and Green Windsor are very 
representative varieties of the two sections. 
The seeds should be sown rather de EPer now 
than in March, and I would suggest that the 
Peas should be 3 inches, and the Beans 4 
inches below the surface. Allow vour plants 
room, for many unsatisfactory crops are the 
direct result of sowing tco thickly and never 
thinning the seedlings, Ordinary common 
sense tells us that if a plant has no room ta 
develop it cannot produce a satisfactory crop. 
Peas or Beans well tiled out, the Peis 
especially when naturally grown, have a 
branching babit. Je js “totally fore'en ta 
their nature to be restricted to an ate nuated, 
puny straw. upon which, in the majority af 
Instances, thev are unfortunately compe fled 


to depend. EJF, 


ome n 


see a~ 


-® 
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Horticultural Societies’ News 


6.30 p.m., to which all members are invited. 
Dinner ss. 6d., and all who intend to be pre- 


sent should notify the Secretary not later than 


January 13th., 


The annual show of the Railway Horticul- 
tural Society, Cape Province, South Africa, 
was held on November.15th, at the Railway 
Institute, Cape Town, and proved a great suc- 
cess. 
ILLUSTRATED medal was specially keen. It 
was offered as the first prize for a collection of 
Pelargoniums, and was’ secured by Mr. J. 
Goodall, who is also a keen enthusiast with 
Carnations. 

The ‘Reading and District Gardeners’ 
Mutual Improvement Association held 
monthly meetings last autumn, which were 


a great success, and the quality of the ex- 


hibits was very high. The GARDENING ILLUs- 


The competition for the GARDENING 


4 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


- BIRDS _ 


jeats‘as Fruit and Vegetable Calendars, 
Pruning Tables, Bulb-planting Table, Insect 
Pests, Sprays, Plants Worth Growing, and 
miscellaneous ‘information. Published at the 


- reasonable price of 2s. 6d., it is an item which 


should be in the hands, or rather the pocket, 
of every horticultural enthusiast. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, HORTICUL- 


TURAL DIRECTORY, AND YEAR Book FOR 1923. 
This annual is replete with information of 
use to’all who are interested «in horticulture. 
It contains, amongst other items, a county 
directory of the principal gardens in Great 


_ Britain and Ireland, with the names of the 


owner and head gardener; an alphabetical 
list of head gardeners, with their addresses ; 
lists of ‘nurserymen, seedsmen, and florists 
arranged in counties and alphabetically; an 
obituary; botanical gardens and officials; 
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Correspondence. 


plants on the fire in the case of such: badly- os 


infested plants isa goodoneé = 

A. L. B.—lf you have any doubts, then 
the best way will be to clear out the i 
hausted soil and replace with fresh. t 


naturally follows that in exhausted soil trees e 4 
_ refuse to do well. ~ i 


. NAMES OF PLANTS 
W. W.—1, Eleagnus pungens; 2, 
Laurus (syn. Ruscus racemosus). 


NAMES OF FRUIT 


F. Hill.—Apples: 1, Not recognised; 2 o7 
 Fearn’s Pippin. 


Mac.—Apple Colonel Vaughan. 

Mrs. Reade.—Zephirin Gregoire. 
-© C. L. Fox.—1, Apple Ribston; 
Geeson. Pear: 3, Le Lectier. 


Dane `: 


2, Betty 3 


l 4 
_ The annual meeting of the Watford Horti- | | | | : as : 
oe spe was pele oP January 12th. Birds of winter. PLANTS AND FLOWERS | = 
e balance-sh reser was a particu- 7 | j ve : oe o 
larly healthy pe there aoe ae in ' The thrush brings melody to our gardens, Rose Gloire de Dijon cankered. : alt ' 
hand of nearly £30. Mr. W. S. Pritchard plantations, and woods in winter, but with- (W.).—You do not furnish us with much = 
(Aldenham Gardens) will- give a lecture in’ out doubt the robin is first favourite among detail, therefore we are unable-to advise you 
February, and the serjes of lectures arranged the birds of the winter, for the cheery scarlet very fully. If the plant is cankered. near the | 
in conjunction with.the County Council will `of his waistcoat, his pertness, his winter base some soil should be heaped up around it, | 
be concluded on March 14th. The Society are lyrics, and his friendliness to humans. The entirely burying the cankered part. Ina | 
‘fortunate in being able to avail themselves of latter he frequently displays by visiting one’s short time roots will be emitted. If, however, = 
the Council Chamber of the Watford Borough living room, and the workshop and potting- the cankered parts are-upon the branches or, ¥ 
Council for their various meetings and lec- shed are on numerous occasions visited by in the case of standards, near the stem, there 71.4 
tures. ' = nea a The ras ear tit) may ca bea is no help for ‘it but v aa pee Gouin ai 
| rank as the next winter tavourite, being So art where practicable. Provided-the roots 55 
The GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal was  eacily lured to gardens and held there so long oe in a healthy condition, new growths will , 7 
Joflered:, “Dy. Ihe: Mnane ter Horticultural as there are cokernuts or bits of fat or bones soon replace those removed. You may con- a 
Society to the member gaining most points for for his amusement and satisfaction of his siderably assist these worn-out plants by a1 
_ exhibits at their monthly meetings, the last-of © « inner man.” It is when playing about a affording them some new soil about their =#, 
whic held on December 12th. a Holly bush or some sombre Yew that the roots. This should be done when the plants 77; 
award was secured. by Mr. G. = “> T blue tit is seen to best advantage, the dark are quite dormant.  ž - ar ti ed 
will be presented on pcr) ; T i leaves finely setting off his smart new winter a ae oe 
pene! Saher as held in ovember eee bed and “aba iy dy pid TREES AND SHRUBS 7 
? i l f oe l of the tit party, as they work through the _ . ‘ ; ; $ Le 
The annual meeting of the Farsley and Dis- woods’ and tree-planted eaten, are full of Pyros, japonica not flowering oe en 
trict Allotment Association will be held on energy as they flit from branch to: twig, or (Sutton).—In all probability the a eai 
January 15th. Samples of first-quality Scotch settle for a moment to hammer out: the life hausted. We should advise m clear ay od ! 
seed potatoes will be exhibited, and the price of some insect which their keen eyes have some of the soil, add fresh, an ar 46 ihe 
lists of the same, and for small seeds, Pea discovered. oe ee they converse freely, :. UNE of n eai aoe sie y T : 
sticks, lime, etc., will be issued to the mem-. or maybe the s arp bell-like notes are weather is dry. ou € BE ar 
bers. "The Committee are anxious to increase merely signals te keep the pack together as back hard towards the end of e ee Bas 
the membership by 100, as well as enlarging it straggles from tree to tree. H. H. W. ous to adding the fresh soil. ‘it wants es 
the 1923 show schedule, and if non-members en S sunny place to allow of tthe wood getting wel i, 
will attend and learn the benefits they can get 8 ae ripened. nt _ dy 
by so doing they will enrol at once. a B O ok S i SHORT REPLIES ant 
ore Floral eis a Tor a wa | , = J. C.—You can-have nothing better for si 3 
tion Society will meet at the Royal Horticul- por a a5 with the soil when planting Roses! in 7% 
tural Ħall A January 16th, at BEE a.m., for R.H.S, Gardeners’ Diary | fae ee E, by its application. a 
the consideration of‘new varieties. Meetings From Messrs. Charles Letts and Co., Lon-. Punch.—Put in thé cuttings at once, but it x 
will also be held at the same place and time don, we have received a copy of the R.H.S. would have been better had you put them in “=t 
on the occasion of the first meetings of the - Gardeners’ Pocket Diary. A Letts’ diary last autumn. Then you would have gaineda =: 
R.H.S. in February and March. Raisers are containing useful information by the Secre- season. | : hee. ee 
invited to correspond early with the Hon. tary of the R.H.S. should, in itself, be suffi- G. C. G.—Your Cinerarias have been at izn 
” Secretary, Mr. P. F. Bunyard, 57, Kidder- ` cient recommendation. The diary is well tacked by the grub of the Marguerite Daisy ae 
‘minster Road, Croydon. The annual general printed on good paper, strongly bound, and’ fly. See reply to W. S. Lloyd re “ Cineraria >»: 
meeting of the Society will be held on January of a handy size for the pocket. It contains unhealthy” in our_ issue of December. 9th, sh 
16th, at the Hotel Belgravia, Victoria, Lon- 70 pages of horticultural notes on such sub- p. 823, col. 1. Your suggestion to put the 31 
don, S.W., at 7.30 p-m., preceded by dinner at 


also public parks and their superintendents. 
So far as we have been able to test the in- 
formation given in the directory, it is 
thoroughly reliable and quite up-to-date. 
Published at 3s. 6d. (4s. post Ifree) by the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, Ltd., 5, Tavistock 


TRATED medal was secured by Mr. J. Wynn 
` for most points gained at these meetings. 
There was keen competition, all the exhibits 
which were staged being particularly good. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 

The Premier Seed Co., Ltd., Brighton - 
Seed guide for 1923. ee eee 

W. Drummond and Sons, Lid., 57 and 5° - 


CF ae fe yr 


, r . Dawson Street, Dublin.—List of garden se ;. 
Tri als at Wisley 1923 Street, W.C. 2, it should make a wide appeal. for 1923. i l m Pedigree o 
, pat Be : o H. N. Ellison, West Bromwich.—Feagre `~ 
The Royal Horticultural Society will carry _ “ Studies in Gardening r? seeds. 
out at Wisley during 1923 trials of dwarf S 


Godfrey and Son, Exmouth.—Selected list 
off the best Chrysanthemums. 
R. S. Banks, Seamer Road, 
Seeds and plants. & E of 
-~ C. L. Curtis, Chatteris, Cambs.—List © : 
seeds and Potatoes. . | | 
Little and Ballantyne, 
seeds. i Is, 2 
J. R. Pearson and Sons; Lowdham, Netts. "iy 
— Vegetable and flower seeds, 1923. ' 


” 


Tropzolums, Sweet Peas of carmine, deep- 
pink, cerise, salmon, and orange shades, 
Brussels Sprouts, Kales, Carrots (in open), 
climbing Beans, Onions, Vegetable Marrows, 
and Cucumbers. Seeds of these plants should 
reach The Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, 
Ripley, Surrey, on or before January 31st, 
1923. Goods: Horsley Station, L. & S.W. 
Railway. 7 


I am, very anxious to obtain a copy of 
“ Studies in Gardening,” published by the 
Times in (I think) 1908. It is now out-of - 
print, and I have tried many second-hand 
bookshops in vain. If any of vour readers 
has a copy for which he has no further use I 
should be most graiteful if he would sell it to 
me. I think it is simply invaluable. 


Salcombe, S. Devon. ‘B.S. S. D. 
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The Gooseberry 


Of all the fruits grown in English gardens 


| question if any one species is more popular, 
more useful, or more accommodating than 
the Gooseberry. It can be grown as bush, 
pyramid, standard, or cordon against fences, 
trellises, ar north walls, and once a good se- 


kction is made it can be propagated to any 
etent in one's own garden. The fruit, too, 


can be used so soon as it is large enough for 
urts, puddings, under the now fashionable 
and most sensible mode of preparing fresh 
luit as a delicious compôte without paste; 
alo for bottling, another popular and eco- 
mmical step, by which at the outlay of a 

most populous 


kw pence residents in our 
centres can have cooking fruit equal to fresh 


throughout the winter. As an article of com- 
mae, whilst yet in a green state 1f is con 
shed more profitable than the Currant, 
ateh must be ripe or nearly so before it 1s 
evhered, when, needless to Says bi 
crater care in packing and transit, an x 
ty to mould or rot, one and all pion a 
a discount beside the Iess tempting “70 
‘hen well packed a bushel of green 
Mery, When well pai Aa 
Paweherries can be sent from one end of the 
ead ther, and if, as sometimes 
radon to the other, As er? 
nopens, the market ts glutted, no ha aan 
Line, as dry fruit will keep for some be 
raged warehouse. A tin e ind 
enilvloaded trees, again, whilst bringt > 
en 7 mives relief, an impor 
quick return, often gives art One 
nA h berries left 
Larndently of the fact that es aan 
‘ren attain their full — a 
i re a | Vs é 
nas to this last quent) + like a 
à he asan , 
‘eve, from the Queen oe ay be whose 
iGoowherry. Some are few an 
‘ves are out of ea of the upper 
howe, whilst tne ‘ f fruit can touch 
was pssert that no ot e 


Naat varieties. , icular a 
Sa Goosrherry is not at all partic 
Sa (os ; fairly morst, 


s to 


: eouided it Is LOOT. t water. When 
ad [ree i 3 lantec on wa : ket 
ve dessert sorts are p ll mu ched, — 
pase should be we 3 hot, ry 
iagi and syringe softening stage, 
ae that is un tot “epheric moisturt 
ee rg or atmosp it is ripe 
assin ra:n i q hen the fru berri 
ss mach crackin ari „i]s the Goose” 3 
i : sucht Sw: tar as a top 
enad Upon | for grow ne er fruit 
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ne ol PL came Ye 
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tarner n ro ral shade ae than other 


Aoga pa E 
Aa - ther bene ihe bushes 
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best planted hillock fashion along the sides 
of walks or upon broad, open quarters. 
These, as a matter of course, give the largest 


berries, and the surface of the soil being cool 


and moist, contrary to all other fruits which 
revel in sun-heat, their quality does not 
suffer. The Currant, for instance, comes rce- 
markably fine and bright on a damp north 


Catalpa bignonioldes (See page 40) 


wall, but it is more acid than fruit of the 
€ variety from fully exposed bushes. 
Fo ce. should not check the wall 
This, however, $) ; Aa 
l tine of Currants, as they make up tn late 
P ws hat they lose in sweetness, whilst the 
ae from a similar aspect puts on all 
Goost Y anties: and the selection Paes 
i i S choice fruit may be preserve unt: 
TEA in the season. A north wall planted 
Be ange old Warrington, which may > 
with n n pruned precisely as we ae a 
trained 2 nts, will give a supply until the 
Ce aed attacked by wasps. which 
i f i s the trees 
: the crop unless t 
work of ith hexagon net- 
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= as if dries quic Ss 
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Kniphofias for the rock 
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The best time to put in cuttings is imme- 
diately after the wood is ripe, say the middle 
of October, but the two following months are 
preferable to the spring, as the heels cicatrize 
before the sap becomes active. Ninety-five 
per cent. put in now will strike root next 
season, but this matter may pass, my object 
being a reminder to the amateur and cottager 
that the Gooseberry is a most profitable fruit 
and now is the time to plant. it. Strong 
plants on clean stems can be procured for a 
few pence each, and being, as I have shown 
so extremely accommodating, a Gooseberry 
bush should be planted wherever a square 
yard of ground is available or a few feet of 
rough wall unoccupied. A. G. 


Notes of the Week 


The Winter Aconite in bloom 
I have never known the Winter Aconites 
so early here. Several elumps were jn flower 
on Christmas Day, and the bushes of Winter 
Jasmine that were closely pruned last year 
after flowering are a mass of blossom now 
Newbury, C. M. A. PEAKE l 


Grevillea robusta 
I have good results with this by sowin 

seed at the end of January, using soi] Nees 
posed of leaf-mould and loam, with a dash of 
sand to keep it open, with plenty of E 
I place in an intermediate house, also ae 
in the season in a frame in which Cucum! ae 
are grown. Those started early gave b A 
the best results and did not damp. Th : iA 
the frame did not do so well, and are ae 
half the size of those first raised. I helices ue 
giving the plants plenty of air and eas a 
in the early stages, at any rate here « ede: 
of the water-pot. 2 P E 


Sussex. 


Parochetus communis 


“G. M. S.” (p. 875, Vol, XLIV.) % ; 
buted an interesting note on the Sh ooh: 
Pea (Parochetus communis), a plant aoe 
far too little grown by those hs h % ich is 
and who are favourably Situated a omn 
climate. It is a lovely thing shee are. 
well, so beautiful are the shiii oe does 
the flowers, while for coverina i OF hue of 
It Is valuable in numerous at eh ee Space 
is such that it is not alwavs Sue S Mature 
the colder districts, and i A e in 
grown in the North of England R eu tite 
because of its tenderness, I sh: : Scotland 
time I heard of it jn Samed = tha 
Ayrshire garden near the sea, y ae In 


last 
arn 
Stoud 


ee 


a- -a Par 
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average winters, but it was found advisable 


to keep a small stock of cuttings in a frame, 


these rooting readily. One cannot be sur- 


prised at the Shamrock Pea being a little’ 


tender, seeing that it comes from much 
warmer regions than ours. I believe it pre- 
fers a swampy place, but this is seldom 
associated with its other requirements of a 
warm position and a sheltered place in our 
gardens.. Readers with gardens in the 
warmer parts of the country ought to be 
grateful to‘ G. M. S.” for bringing this plant 
once more prominently before them. 
i S. ARNOTT. 

Flowering of Snowdrops 


My first Snowdrops opened this year on 
January 7. They were from a clump of 
Galanthus Elwesi, from bulbs imported about 
18. years ago. S. ARNOTT. 

Dumfries. : 


Actinellas 


I should be glad to have the experience of 
others regarding the perennial habit or other- 
wise of the Actinellas, such as scaposa, acau- 
lis, and grandiflora. So far as I have tried 
them I am disposed to agree with the late 
Mr. Reginald Farrer, who suspected them 
of being biennial. I have tried the three 
named here, and am inclined to set them 
down as biennials. They are neat, yellow- 
flowered composites, but it seems needless, 
with so many good flowers_of the same 


character and reliably perennial, to trouble | 


_ with these. _ Ess. 


Nandina domestica 
- I was interested in ‘“ E. M?s” note on 
Nandina domestica in your issue of December 
30th. Here in Berkshire my tree has never 
fruited, though it grows well. In Japan its 
woody stems and light leafage are admired 
for the grace of their lines, and I do not think 
that a cut-down bushy plant could compare in 
beauty with one more naturally grown. As 
“ E. M.” says, a plant in berry is a charming 
sight, but one only to be seen in warm places. 
I did not before know any part of England 
was warm enough. The shape and colour of 
the leafage are beautiful. There is a legend 
current about this shrub in Japan. It is said 
that if you have bad dreams you must tell 
them to the ‘‘ Nanten ” bush and then they 
will not come true. C. M. A. PEAKE. 
Newbury. 
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Lasiandra macrantha 
From time to time references are made in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED to climbing plants 
which are suitable for the greenhouse, but it 
is seldom that the contributors of notes on the 
subject mention Lasiandra, or, as it is also 
called, Tibouchina macrantha. Granted that 
it requires a considerable amount of roof 
space to be really effective, yet there is no 
greenhouse climber with which I am 
acquainted ta vie with L. macrantha, Its 
richly-coloured blooms are always welcome, 
and while the greater flush of these is in 
autumn, yet during the winter they are fairly 
abundant. While such a plant as this is 
available, it were sheer folly for anyone to 
plant such a thing as Cobza scandens or the 
commonly-planted varieties of Tacsonias or 
Passifloras. W. McG, 


Snake’s Head (Iris tuberosa) 


This Iris, I think, is hardier than it is re- 
puted to be. Naturally, it should be given a 
warm, sheltered corner, and where this is 
done a fair measure of success will follow. 
At one time I used to thrust spriggy pieces 
of Laurel among the young foliage, but lat- 
terly I ceased to do so, and the late winter 
and soring frosts did not appear to injure 
the plants in the smallest degree. The flowers 


had 


’ Cobæa scandens 


‘Downer are great acquisitions. 
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of I. tuberosa are by no means showy, but in 
their subdued way they are delightful. The 
variety quickly increases, a small clump soon 
expanding into a thriving colony. eas 

: C ee 


Early Alpines z 
Many Alpines affonded the shelter of a glass- 


house are coming along well now. A few 
days ago wẹ. saw the distinct yellow Adonis 


amurensis in full flower and A. wolgensis 


nicely in bud. Galanthus Elwesi, one of the 
best of the Snowdrops, but not easy to grow 
well out of doors, was making a brave show. 
Ornithogalum Haussknechtii is a handsome 
little bulbous plant with white flowers. 
tuberous-rooted Corydalis Wilsoni is another 
early-flowering Alpine, quite a dwarf with 
the deepest yellow flowers. The two Alpine 
Crucifers; Thlaspi. stylosum and Alyssum 


- Bornmuelleri, have little to recommend them 


except that they bldom early, when flowers of 
any kind. are not too common. Semper- 
vivums of many species are coming to their 
best, as also are Arenarias. 


j 


I was, I confess, rather surprised to read. 
us eulogy of Cobæa scandens in the issue 
of December oth, p. 813. Tastes differ, no 
doubt, and opinions vary, but C. scandens is 
absolutely the last climber I would select for 
a greenhouse or conservatory. Apart from 
its overbearing and rampant nature, the 
Cobzea’s blooms are not intrinsically beauti- 


ful—indeed, I would term them dingy and — 


unattractive. Planted out, it soon takes pos- 
session of a house, to the detriment of other 
and choicer. climbers, and its exuberant 
growths necessitate continual cutting if the 
plant is to be kept in bounds at all. Grown 
in pots, it is singularly ineffective. There 
are so many finer and more showy climbers 
that,-personally, I have no use for C. scan- 
‘dens, which, moreover, is practically certain 
to become a nursery for. mealy bug where 
that irritating pest is present.  W.McG. 


The sweet-scented Lupinus polyphyllus 
IT am glad to observe that seeds are already 
being offered of Mr. Elliots sweet-scented 
varieties of Lupinus polyphyllus, one of our 
best border perennials. That Mr. Elliot's 
sweet-scented perennial Lupins are worthy of 
notice is attested by the fact that they re- 
ceived an Award of Merit from the R.H.S. in 
1922. If, as is probable, from the source of 
their origin the greater number of the result- 
ing plants are highly fragrant and possess the 
colours reported, this strain is one of great 
importance to the hardy flower garden. 
White, blue, purple with pink, fawn, rose, 
and other shades are likely to be secured. 
Lupins are very easily raised from seeds, and 


the perennials, sown this spring (1923), will 


bloom in 1924. I have been in touch with 
the developments in the Lupins for a good 
many years, and these sweet-soented varieties 
from Mr. Elliot and ‘the fine ones from Mr. 
Seeds can be 
sown in the open in April, May, or June, but 
I should advise sowing these choicer types in 
pots under glass, either in a cool house or a 
cold one, March being a good month for this 
purpose. Seedlings should be pricked out 
itimeously and given plenty of air before they 
are planted’ out, which may be in July. 

: Di 


Sowing annuals where they are to bloom 


In your ‘* A.B.C. of Gardening ” there are 
always many things which ought to help 
others than beginners, for whom these pages 
are intended. I can confidently recommend 
all readers to read these pages, as they will 
find a great deal of profitable matter even for 
those of large experience. For example, in 


The | 


_ not what they are now, and the trade-in im- 
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your issue of December 3oth last there is a 
splendid article on annuals, a continuation of 
that on p. 852, in the issue of De 
cember 23rd. What I particularly want to 
emphasise are the remarks of “ J. F. J.” on 
the superiority of autumn-sown seedlings, and 
those which have not been transplanted, but 
are allowed to bloom without removing, Un- 
fortunately, it is not every garden in which 
every hardy annual will stand the winter, and 
there are certain winters jn many localities in 
which practically all autumn-sown annuals 
may be destroyed. Another difficulty with 


the small garden is that the space where the ~ 


annuals would be most desired is filled up 
with other flowers at the time when the 
autumn-sown ones should be sown. All the 
same, it is well worth while to sow as many | 
hardy annuals in autumn as possible, and ` 
even if the seedlings are destroyed seeds are 
so cheap that a few more can be bought in 
spring and sown where the plants are to` 
bloom or in pots to transplant with as little 
disturbance of the roots as possible.” $. A. 


Stokesia cyanea pa he 

The illustration of this hardy plant at 
p. 843 reminds me that in bygone days it 
stood high in the estimation of market 
growers. In those days any thing that gave 
bloom for cutting in early winter was Wel 
come... Chrysanthemums in those days were 


ported flowers was comparatively insignifi- f 
cant. How the market men propagated this 
plant I do not know, but some of them had 
large stocks, growing the plants in the same 
way that Chrysanthemums are grown on the 
planting-out principle. The early-flowering 
variety was not known, and would have been 
useless. The late flowering nature ‘of the 
type which renders it almost useless in gat- 
dens generally rendered it valuable to market 
growers. It was also in favour witha good { 
many professional gardeners and amateurs, p 
who grew the plants in the open ground, 4 


Ves 


potting them in September and using them | 


for conservatory ‘decoration. 


and blue is a rare colour in late autumn and 
early winter. 


Actinidia arguta 7 
The.value-of this should not be overlooked 
where the. planting of choice climbers 1$ 
anticipated, for while I do not deny the beauty 
of the more recent introductions of this genus, 
I consider the above superior to them all. In 
its mative habitat—China and Japan—it 18 | 


-~o a ee, | 


said to reach the tops of large trees, and in | 


this country it certainly grows vigorously M f 
cold, stony soil, yet its control presents nO I 
difficulty. It has handsome lustrous green t 
and slightly-toothed leaves, each from 4 inches į 
to 6 inches long and almost as wide. we 
are attractive throughout the summer ant į 
autumn .by their red leaf-stalks. The ue l 
grant flowers are freely borne in the let | 
ł inch across, waxy-white, globe-shaped, and 

filled with dark purple anthers: which render 

them most attractive. It is, perhaps, a i 
the flowering point of view that this lovely 


climber excels all others of its genus. ts Soa 
for the de © 
the flowers À 
Here it is grown both 
walls, where It = 


branches are also very beautiful 
coraition of rooms, as in that way 
are more conspicuous. 


upon open fences and 


J. CORNBILL. |. 


This Stokesia (; | 
should not be lost sight of; it is so distinct, | 


axils in loose, hanging clusters, and are each 


\ . + ie 
flourishes and flowers annually, requiring $ 


very little attention to keep it in its or - 
merely a spurring back of the long and newt" 


is 
made growths once a year. In autumn it 


_ again a feature, owing to the charming ee 


golden colour of its leaves, which remain ae s 
the plants for a considerable time. The irur ` 


is a greenish-yellow berry and is a ph i 


Japanese. 


Sussex. a 
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PLANTS 


The stove Aristolochias 


This singular class of plants is in some re- 
sects at 4 disadvantage, In that the flowers 
are of no value for cutting because of their 
fugitive character, as well as by the decidedly 
offensive odour emitted by some of the species. 
It is as climbers that they must be grown if 
success is (0 be achieved. The better plan is 
to train them near the glass, a good method 
bing to conduct the shoots upwards towards 
the apex of the roof. In no case, however, 
should too much shade be given them, other 


Aristolochia 


» of the flowers. 
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gigas Sturtevant! 


being to produce growth too freely. A, gigas, 
as it used to be known some 25 Vvears bai Ix, is 
of stronger growth and not such branching 
a sweet perfume certainly, 


habit; it has not 
very pretty and curious, 


but its flowers are i j 
The variety of A. gigas known as A. Sturte- 
vanti is the giant of the familv, with immense 
flowers, which, with the tail-like appendage, 
attain to nearly 4 feet in length, the flower 
itself being nearly, or quite, 18 inches wide 
and of greater length; it is veined with dark 
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coloured of warm greenhouse plants, and 
from the beginning of February up to April 
no garden with accommodation for its cultiva- 
tion should be without its beautiful orange- 
scarlet trusses. It is a very easily grown 
plant, and one of the best for amateur culti- 
vators. It should be potted in a rich, open, 
loamy soil, and whilst growing, strongy-rooted 
plants can hardly be overwatered. Towards 
the latter part of the year they should be kept 
on the dry side, but as soon as the new year 
arrives they should be kept moister, as the 
spikes then begin to push. The plant is well 
adapted for forcing, and by giving it stove 
heat and moisture it may be had in bloom 
a month or more before the normal time. I 
have grown the plant in a cool greenhouse 
with a winter temperature of 40 degs. to 50 
degs., but although it flowers it is nothing 
like so satisfactory as in a house, say, 10 degs. 


higher. Itis a native of South Africa, 
W. B. 


Impatiens Jerdoniæ 


A recent note on the Impatiens family re- 
minds me of the Balsam which forms the 
subject of this note. Less known than others, 
I. Jerdoniæ is distinct alike in habit and in 
bloom. It is described as a greenhouse 
variety, but my experience is that, to do it 
really well, it requires stove treatment. The 
stems are thick, fleshy, and rather contracted 
between the joints, while the blooms are red 
and vellow—the calyx being a bright red, 
Which is well set off by the yellow portion of 
the blooms. I. Jerdonia is apt to suffer from 
the attentions of thrips and red spider, but 
these can be kept in subjection by the syringe 
or by vaporising. W. McG. 


Jasminum gracillimum 


This Jasmine, which was introduced from 
Borneo, soon became very generally cu'ti- 
vated, but of late I fancy it is not so often 
met with, for what reason I cannot sav, as its 
pure white star-like blossoms are borne in 
great profusion, and not only are thev very 
beautiful, but also deliciously scented. ‘Tt will 
grow and flower well as little bushes in pots 
6 inches or more in diameter, while planted 
out it forms a very desirable plant for fur- 
nishing a small pillar in the stove or in anv 
such position. In this wav the branches 
dispose themselves very gracefully, and When 
laden with flowers a gvo specimen of it ranks 
among the best of stove-flowering plants. It 
will succeed in anv ordinary compost ird 
may be readily struck from cuttings cf the 
young growing shoots in the spring. When 
first introduced, I was very successful in ob- 
taining a stock from cuttings of the roots 
which were simplv cut up into lengths of an 
inch or more and dibbled into pots of sand 
soil at such a depth that the Upper part of the 
root was Just below the surface of the a. 
Then plunged in a gentle bottom-heat in a 
propagating case thev soon commenced te 
Crow and quickly formed plants, l] j 


Plant houses 


Forced stuff is now plentiful, and the si 
ply of cut bloom is mast useful, Sues e 
batches should be brought into heat as be. 
comes NECessaiy «SO that Noa In thesy he 
may occur. oe 


Boxes of Narcissus pm ticus 
ornatus brought under glass now wy ae 
useful material in Februar, Pots aah 
Satomon’s Seal may be brought alons a i“ 
This and Dielvtra spectabilis, A eo G v, 
10-inch pots, make useful Substitutes iS or 
late Chrvsanthemums when the Litter ns ihe 
of bloom. Abutilons are net Without a out 
and Arum Liles, of course, are inlet 
| used to Eke Chorize-sna cordata Re ey. 
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this: season, is the most idiportant factor in 
success—or failure. 
but one thing, that is; that every plant re- 
ceives the correct amoutit of water at the cor- 
rect time. 
and haphazard watering. Plants classed as 


Careful watering means — 


There is too much rule-of-thumb ~ 
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=. Treatment of maiden fruit trees 


M 


“stove” will, meantime, and under corréct The sooner a tree from the bud or graft trained. Bush and pyramid trees musthave F32 
treatment, be quite healthy in a temperature is taken in hand the better the specimen, the like attention as regards shortening the = ics 
of from 60 degs. to 6s degs. at night, accord- knife being answerable for much, though leader to secure three or more shoots, these to 7#: 
ing to the weather, with a rise of 10 degs. the even disposition of the branches needs be again cut back the following year; which $ë 
during sunny days. W. McG. to be strictly studied in laying the foundation should form the foundation of your tree =: 
| of a tree, more especially when such has to Bush trees require to be kept more open iiku 
Peo: E ening C: me occupy wall space or a trellis in the open, in the centre than do pyramids. Standards zx: 
Perpetual flowering Carnations while disbudding claims more than ordinary are obtained by allowing the first year’s i, 
Admit, if ‘possible, a little fresh air to Car- 


. nation houses each day for as long as the 
outside conditions permit. Do not maintain 
high temperatures by the use of much fire- 
heat, for this would result in weakened 


growth and poor flowers., The night tem- 


perature should be maintained at 45 degs. 
to 48 degs., but it is better to allow it to drop 
a few degrees on very cold nights than to 
use much fire-heat. Open the ventilators a 
little as the temperature rises in the morning, 
increasing the amount of fresh air when the 
thermometer reaches 55 degs., allowing for 
a rise of from 5 degs. to 10 degs. with sun- 
heat. 
spell of cold, do not suddenly admit much 
air; guard against draughts, and gradually 
ensure the plants to the changed conditions. 
It is not wise to use concentrated fertilisers 
during mid-winter, but now that the days are 
lengthening a top-dressing will benefit the 
plants during the next month or two. Mix 
the manure with about six times its bulk of 
fine, sandy soil, and use little or more, ac- 


When the weather turns mild after a ` 


attention in the shaping of Peach, Nectarine, 
Cherry and Apricot trees. 
the tree is to take, the important point is to 
see that an equal flow of sap is distributed 
amongst the leading branches by pinching 
the points out of any that are taking the lead 
to the detriment of the weakest, or in the case 
of wall trees by training such robust shoots 
in a horizontal way to arrest the excessive 
flow of sap in any one direction. As we all 
know, young trees are more or less liable to 
make too strong a growth for the first few 


_years, and I may be pardoned for reiterating 


the practical advice recently given in these 
pages, that transplanting is the surest 
remedy for this evil, not once, but two or 
three times if necessary. 


Fan shape is the best for all stone fruits, 
as many of them are at times liable to lose a 
branch here and there, and such can be re- 
placed quickly by a rearrangement of the 
remaining ones, although neither the Peach 
nor Nectarine often transgresses in this re- 


Whatever form. 


growth to reach the desired height, say 6 feet — wf! 


as a maximum, before stopping, selecting 
three shoots for a start, cutting these back 


fairly hard next pruning time. Next season's. ‘ziy 


growth will give you six shoots, thus the 
foundation will be laid. It is considered by 
some that lateral growths on the main stem 
for a yéar or two assist to build up a better 
tree. 
short by either pinching or cutting, so as 
not to rob the head of the tree. J.M 


Apple Schoolmaster 


One seldom sees or reads about this variety, 
yet it is a good late keeping Apple, somewhat 
resembling Dumelow’s Seedling, but as a 
rule a much better cropper. In Devon it 


` does remarkably well as a bush, the fruit 

_keeping plump well into the month of April. 
Like all free-bearing kitchen Apples, it repays 

for thinning the crop. JM.. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 


Of course, these growths must be kept — 


: a spect. Apples and Pears are usually g | i - j a 
cording to. the condition of the plants. as Caler, that is, horizontally a, Altering form of fruit trees ‘ 
f F. W. G. as in the case of cordons, the only way possi- I have recently acquired two maiden Pears 7 


Clarkias in the greenhouse 
Those who admire Clarkias as greenhouse 


plants in spring should now be thinking of | 


getting them into their flowering pots. As 
to the size of these, much, of course, depends 


ble in‘some positions. Yet the finest Pears 
that I ever grew were from fan trees trained 
to the wall, while no finer fruits are produced 
than those from cordons. This mode has its 
advantages. A greater number of varieties 
can be grown in a given space and a tree 


(Williams’ and Emile d'Heyst) which I am 


_ anxious to train as palmettes. Can you kindly 


assist me? My own idea would have been 
to prune to two buds (or three, if central stem 
is required), but the trees appear to have 
broken at every eye. Should | cut out the 


upon the size to which it is intended to grow can easily be replaced if considered necessary. main stem entirely and prune the two lowest ~ 
the plants. Specimen pieces, 3 feet through, In many gardens wall space is found-for shoots to give five or six buds? In the case = 
may be obtained in 9-inch or 10-inch pots, but . &rowing on young trees from thé maiden of Williams’, these bottom shoots ate about 
the more useful size is 6-inch or 7-inch pots. Stage, although such may be trained in the .18 inches long—in the. other case 6 inches 
Any ordinary potting compost suffices for open garden, as. nurserymen have to with or 8 inches only. C. C. BROMLEY. 
Clarkias, but they relish leaf-mould in a oe majority of theirs, excepting standard [Trees intended for the purpose of pal 
special degree. The main point to observe is nt ape trees, bamboo canes being useful mette, or ‘double gridiron,” training are 
that the treatment must be quite cool—any at- Or TE purpose: formed in their earliest stages, and sent out 
tempt at forcing, or hurrying the plants Maiden trees have but one growth, and at frorn the nursery with the requisite number 
along, being fatal. Assuming that they have pruning time in winter this requires to be of shoots already formed. Those referred to 
been twice pinched before being put into their cut back to three or four eyes or buds from in the query are, it appears, of the ordinary 
flowering pots, the plants will require no where it was budded or grafted, as the case shape used for wall training. As they are 
further attention in that respect. Neat stak- may be, selecting three of the best placed maidens, and as, therefore, the main stem 
ing, as growth progresses, 1S- essential. shoots, a centre one and one on either side will not be excessively thick, the best course 
Where plants are not required for rooms when the tree is to be trained fan-shape. The to pursue would be to cut the stem back to 
stakes may be dispensed with, and spriggy following winter the leading shoot must thefirst pair of shoots above the graft. Then 
pieces of Birch employed. The growths soon again be shortened to produce other growths, lay these horizontally along the wall to form 
cover these effectively, and the plant, I think, thus laying the foundation of the tree. On the base of the “gridiron.” Rub of any 
has always a more natural appearance than it the other hand, the less the knife is used upon fruit buds, so that the vigour of the tree may 
has when more rigidly trained. SCOT. a young tree the better, so that any suitable be concentrated on wood production. When | 


Plants in houses 

With the passing of the Chrysanthemums 
there will be less congestion in greenhouses, 
and advantage should be taken of this to 
space out the plants in order that there may 
be a better circulation of air, and that they 
may benefit, to some extent, from such sun- 
ligt as there may be. Arum, Lilies are use- 
-ful at this season, and there is plenty of 
forced bulbs. Pots of Dielytra and of Solo- 
mon’s Seal can now be brought away in a 
moderate heat, and with the usual run of 
greenhouse plants a good display can be 
made. Fire-heat ought to be kept as low as 
is consistent with the safety of the plants. 
Where only moderate heat ‘is allowed, not 
only do flowering plants last longer in good 


shoots should be encouraged to make the de- 
sired number, 12 to 16, according to space, 
height df wall or fence. Peach and Necta- 
rine trees will need disbudding freely, other 
kinds of fruit in a lesser degree. “Similar 
treatment will be needed to form an espalier 
tree, one shoot as a leader, the other two to 
be trained right and left respectively, with a 
tendency to uprightness to gain strength for 
a season or two. The leading or centre shoot 
will require to be cut back to’ within a foot 
of the other two growths the following 


season to obtain three more shoots, this to- 


be repeated until the tree has enough 
branches for its allotted space. The side 
branches will need shortening each winter, 
as a rule, to produce the necessary spurs, all 


depending upon the length of shoot made in 
the summer. 


the leaf-buds in due course push into shoots - 
se the best of these and train them per 
pendicularly. Encourage the basal shoots to 
extend—do not: stop or pinch these until the 


desired length of base and the requisite num `: 
‘ber of shoots on either side have been se ~ 


cured. In respect of the shoots trained per >: 


pendicularly, these ought to 


be stopped am `; 


nually, when they have made 12 inches or 4 E 
inches of growth in order to promote the for- 


mation of fruit-bearing spurs. 


While indicating what steps ought to 


Continue this *. 
treatment until the desired height is attaine > 


taken, it is but fair to add that the alteration È 
of the shape in fruit trees is seldom satisiae `- 


tory, and it would certainly be more lhe 
to substitute ready trained trees for. tho 
mentioned. 


No doubt the interest of the ` 


C l Cordons must be checked by operation would be considerable, but it wou? >; 
condition, but the grower is much less stopping the leader to get the necessary spur be long before the trees became at all profit- » 
troubled by insect pests. W. McG. growths, especially when not horizontally : 


able to the owner. ] 


gp iene 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS 


Dianthus 


Another year’s experience of this most use- 
ful strain of Pinks amply confirms the good 
opinion I had previously formed of them, and 
well justified the setting apart for their 
soecial cultivation of a good piece of ground. 
Not that they need any special care, for they 
have proved to be among the most accommo- 
dating and easy subjects which any busy gar- 
dener could ask for, but I like to have a good 
many plants of the same family in different 
varicties associated together in my garden. 
Not only do they harmonise with each other 
much better, buf comparison of the different 


Allwoodi 


white, and made such a stir when it first 
came out that no description of it is neces- 
sary—in a word it is indispensable. Rufus 
impressed me as a fine thing when I first 
had it, and subsequent experience has amply 
confirmed the good impression. It is of 
robust and bushy growth, with but little of 
that tendency to become straggly, which the 
infusion of perpetual Carnation blood ap- 
pears to impart to some of the varieties, not- 
ably LO Harold ; a tendency to be regretted, 
though without the perpetual Carnation 
blood we should not have had the perpetual 


Dianthus Allwoodi Joan 


p 


Vieties One with the other as to general 
setts and characteristics is much facilitated. 
have frown a considerable number of thi 
Havaji varieties, Some few of them do not 
zeal to me, partly, no doubt, because mans 
the Newer forms are such improvements 
=” the older thar the latter are necessar l 
wn Into the shade. But the standard 
“al at is so high that in all the varieties 
tupon the market one may always he cer- 
"that the calyx will be good, and thi 
‘er Possess a strong perfume. I believe 
ttres attributes are made a sine gud) 
Se firm Who have produced the strain; 
on are present in all the varieties 
. S Own, and they count for very much. 
vt clier varieties 1 consider the best are 
-land Rufus. The first is a well-known 


es \llw oodi 
his tendency 

to straggle, however, in rapid 
proc yf elimination, as many of the later 
varieti > well me of the older, ex- 
| race of 1 Dit of 
V ufus tl rticular 1s vel ad, and 
e whole į \ ; the lour ol the 

PAoa i x a darker 
centri Veri leas EE ON fli ah E ree, 
and there i i ral air of rilitv about it 
which ap Is t \fary and Susan are 
both g etl of Ider introduc- 
on vith lowe; |. Ggured 

st of all. 
her i g U! i Dout 
the flowers of this variety which is quite in- 
ibable, and I have not seen any of the 
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newer forms to beat it. It is not of so vigor- 
ous a habit of growth as Rufus or Susan, 
and the flower is smaller, but its charm is un- 
doubted, particularly of the flowers which are 
roduced earlier in the season. ‘This variety, 
ike Betty, has the curious propensity of de- 
veloping a dark Picotee edging to its later 
flowers, which, while quite pleasing as a vari- 
ation, rather detracts in my estimation from 
the refined appearance. Of the newer varie- 
ties Vera is built on somewhat similar lines 
to Joan; a moderate-sized bloom of a deli- 
cate blush pink, with smooth-edged petals. 
Marion is a good flower of a clear self-pink, 
with very fringed petals and long stiff stems. 
It reminds one somewhat of a Margaret Car- 
nation, and is very good indeed; the large 
flowers standing up well on long stif stems. 
Maud is another beautiful self-coloured 
flower, and quite one of the best, with a 
sturdy, compact habit of growth and salmon- 
pink flowers. The darkest is Hugh, which 
has a large flower of a crimson purple colour, 
and, like most of the varieties, is of strong 
habit. A vase, filled with different varieties 
of Allwoodi, is before meas I write, and the 
exquisite scent of the flowers, combined with 
their variety and beauty of form, are as satis- 
fying a combination as I know of in the floral 
world. Those who do not yet grow them 
should make a note to try a few of the varie- 
ties, and they will be sure to want more. 
They are easily raised from cuttings, though 
I find some of the varieties root much more 
readily than others. They can, of course, be 
propagated by layering. N. L. 


Uncommon varieties of the 
Grape Hyacinth 


It is needless to speak in praise of the type, 
with its charming blue flowers, but there 
must be many readers who would like to 
know of the other varicties of this charming 
little bulb which are in cultivation and may 
gencraily be purchased from the dealers who 
specialise in the more uncommon bulbs. 
There is, for example, a lovely light blue 
variety called M. botryoides pallidum which, 
when jt has made a litte clump, is delightful. 
There are really two forms of this, one with 
larger flowers than the other, but either will 
give pleasure. There are also two pretty 
white varieties called M. botryoides album 
and album majus, the latter the larger and 
handsomer of the two. Then there is a 
variety called M. botryoides carneum, with 
flesh-coloured blooms and quite pleasing in jts 
way. These can be grown in practically 
any soil. Plant from an inch to 1} inches 
deep. These may be cultivated in the 
border, in Grass, or on rockwork. As these 
Grape Hhyacinths are more expensive than the 
blue one they are not usually purchased in 
any number, and it may be mentioned that, 
as thev increase with comparative freedom, a 
few bulbs will soon form a small clump. 

S. ARNOTT. 


Canterbury Bells 


In the improved strains of these hardy 
biennials, now so abundant, we have, without 
exception, the most graceful and beautiful of 
all biennials, and they are cherished denizens 
in most gardens. They have one drawback, 
and that is that the flowers do not last long 
if the soil be dry and great summer heat be 
prevalent. For that reason a little shade jn 
hot weather is grateful, and a plentiful sup- 
ply of water is also most desirable. But very 
much of exdurance., both of plants and flowers, 
is dependent on roct-hold and quality of soil. 
Strong plants from an early spring sowing, 
put out on deceply-worked and well-manured 
soil, have proved far more enduring than 
have smaller ones on poorer seil. To have 
good strong plants it is well to sow a pinch 


Ere ete 
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of seed at once in a shallow pan or box. This, 
if stood in a greenhouse or frame, without 
heat, soon germinates, especially if the pans 
or boxes be shaded with paper during the 
day. The seed is small and rather hard- 
shelled, and if sown outdoors is apt, unless 
kept well shaded and watered, to germinate 
slowly and indifferently. A pan 12 inches 
over, or a box of similar dimensions, suffices 
to raise from 150 to 200 plants, enough to 
furnish quite a large garden. From the pan 
or box, the seedlings, when an inch in height, 
should be dibbled out into a. shaded piece of 
good, fine, sandy ground, 4 inches apart, 
where, if well watered, they grow strongly ; 
and, in September, could be lifted with a ball 
of soil and roots, and be planted where 
they are to bloom. They can. then 
carry quite grand heads of flower the 
following year. Many of the plants 
will throw side breaks from the roots, 
and can be allowed to remain to bloom 
a year later; but it is always well to raise 
some plants, as advised, each year. A good 
strain should include some of the. calycan- 
thenia or cup and saucer forms, also singles, 
doubles, and semi-doubles; and from-six to 
eight diverse tones of colour. -Apart from 
all this variety, the flowers of a modern strain 


are now exceptionally large and handsome. ` 


Boltonia asteroides 
The Starworts grow increasingly popular— 
justifiably so—and year ` after year we find 


‘additions to the, already numerous varieties. 


These, however, are. principally associated 


.with the autumn and early winter months, 
and, because of this, we, are, at times, in- 
clined to overlook plants of the same class, 


but which flower at an earlier period and are 


sufficiently. distinct to make them. valuable. . 
Flower- 


Such a plant is Boltonia asteroides, 
ing in July and August, the plant’ is an 


elegant one, free-growing, withal. > It is too- 


seldom seen, and its blooms, of a pale pinkish 


or flesh-coloured hue, are very distinct and. 


pleasing. In a general way the growth of B. 
asteroides is sufficiently rigid to allow the 
grower to dispense with staking, yet it lasts 
longer, when lightly secured, should the 
weather be stormy. The foliage is of a 
pleasing shade of light green and is lanceo- 
late, and the plant. attains ito the approximate 
height of 4 feet, although, in rich soil, it may 
add 18 inches to that stature.‘ B. asteroides 
is essentially an amateur’s plant—it is of the 


feast fastidious nature, will. grow in any soil, 


and thrives alike in sun or in partial shade. 
A SCOTTISH GARDENER. — 


Work. of the week — 
A large mass of Berberis (Mahonia) has 
been planted to form a carpet to a plantation 


of Cedrus atlantica glauca. The latter are 
relieved of their lower branches, and thus 


both light and sun can reach the Barberry. — 


The plants of the latter were rather old and 
leggy, and therefore it was felt desirable to 
prune them back to half their height in order 
to encourage a stocky growth. 

Repairs to grass paths have been made. A 
large number of bunch Primroses (Polyan- 
thus) have been planted into permanent posi- 


tions near garden paths. 


The widening and deepening of a stream 
have been pushed forward on all favourable 
occasions and are still in progress; also the 
raising up of the level of one of the gardens. 
The pruning and training of climbing plants 
continue on all favourable occasions, but the 
weather. has been so unsettled during the 
past week that progress in this direction has 
been retarded, and much remains to be accom- 
plished, for in addition to the many pergolas, 
bowers, etc., there are several open fences de- 
voted to these interesting subjects. Stretches 
of Red Dogwood (Cornus alba), which had 


are first-rate 
A start has been made with the clearing of- 
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got very old and uninteresting, have now been 
cut away in order to encourage younger and 
brighter coloured growth. The same applies 
to some of the brightly barked Willows, of 
which nothing is more- beautiful at the 
present time than the shoots of one year’s 
growth. ya 

In the Heath garden a good number of the 
white Irish Heath (Menziesia polifolia alba) 
has been planted as a foreground to the tall- 
growing Erica mediterranea superba. . Both 
` shrubs and valued _ here. 


the vegetation from the waterside, as a good 
many plants are to be removed to there from 
the hardy flower borders, and their positions 
require some little preparation _ beforehand. 
The foliage of Iris, Loosestrifes, Spirgeas, 
Funkias, Reeds, Zizanias, etc., will all be 
cleared away, so that the oncoming drifts of 
Daffodils will be seen to advantage. 

A batch of Iris Delavayi has been lifted and 
divided up in order to increase the size of the 
plantation. This is a first-class, tall, and 
stately Iris for the waterside, where it. re- 
quires very little attention. During unfav- 
ourable weather the clearing of the carriage 
drives has been proceeded with, and all draiñs 
and outlets put into working order. Another 
planting of Cercidiphyllum japonicum has 
been made in order to complete a small 
avenue of these trees. A mulch of bracken 
has been p'aced amongst beds of the Cau- 
casian Scabious, for I do not consider these 
plants capable of withstanding severe and 
continuous frosts, especially when they have 
been transplanted late in the autumn. The 
pruning and thinning of flowering shrubs are 
now in hand, and will be continued on all 
favourable occasions. E. M. 


Symphytum officinale (common > 
Comfrey) 


one of the most irritating and undesirable 
weeds which ever' harassed a gardener. 
Probably introduced as a herbaceous plant in 


many cases, it is, when it gets a footing, a — 


heartbreaking task to evict it, the least por- 
tion of root which is left in the soil rapidly 
forming a vigorous plant. One may pardon 
the Bohemian Comfrey (S. bohemicum), 
which is but a foot high and which produces 
early spikes of reddish-purple flowers; but S. 
officinale is, bv me, classed with Snakeweed, 
Bishopweed, Convo'tvulus, Groundsel, and 
other noxious pests. W. McG. 


The Montpelier Rush 


Aphyllanthes monspeliensis, the Montpelier 
Rush, is one of the most distinct and interest- 
ing of our hardy plants. Though it comes 
from the Mediterranean region, both of 
South Europe and North Africa, like several 
other flowers from these places, it is quite 
hardy in most British gardens, and I have 


seen it doing and flowering: well north of the 


Forth, though it is not by any means a com- 
mon plant. It is unique in its way. It is 
the solitary member of the genus to which it 
belongs, and is therefore viewed with con- 
siderable interest by many whose taste for 
flowers is not limited to brilliant effect. It 
forms close masses of Rush-like greyish- 
green leaves in its native habitats, but with 
us is seldom séen except in the shape of quite 
small plants with a few tufts of ‘ leaves,” 
and, too frequently, flowerless. When in 
bloom it is both beautiful and interesting, as 
the six-petalled, star-shaped blue flowers are 
of a good colour. They are produced from 
the top of one of the Rush-like ‘‘ leaves,” if 
such they can be called. Its shyness of 
flowering and its reluctance to establish itself 
in many gardens is largely due to its resent- 
ment of division and disturbance. Large 
plants should be procured, if at all possible, 
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and, when once established in E E 


but light soil, ought to be left undisturbed for 
many years. In its native lands it seems to 
delight in partial shade, but in our gardens, 
with our short summers and clouded skies, it 
apparently requires full sun to induce it to 
flower well. The best plant I have ever seen 
in flower was perched on the top of a rock- 
work bank in full sun, and was grown in the 
soil recommended above. Aphyllanthes 
monspeliensis .is undoubtedly one of the 
pleasing hardy flowers which should be kept 
in mind for planting in spring by all who wish 
a good representative collection of such 
plants. S. ARNOTT. 


The early Cosmos 


It may be worth while, before the memory 
of the glory of the autumn flowers passes 
from the mind, to urge growers of annuals to 

remember for another season the value of 
such flowers as the early-flowering Cosmos, 
a beautiful annual with lovely flowers and no 
less charming foliage. When the Cosmos 
first came'to our gardens much dissatisfaction 
was experienced with it on account of its 
lateness of flowering. So late, indeed, was it 
that it was but rarely that it could be had in 
bioom in the colder gardens, or, if it did 
begin, frost generally came to bring disap- 
pointment to the grower. But the advent of 
an early-flowering strain: changed all this, 
and we can now look forward to enjoying its 
beauty before the colder days of late autumn 
come on. I believe’ the first of this early 


strain came to us from America, and was. 
_shunned by those who had been disappointed . 


with the older stocks. Time, however, has 
shown its value, and this early-flowering 
-Cosmos is steadily growing in favour as It 
becomes better known. It is one of the 
pleasant recollections of a dull and almost 
sunless autumn that.in a good number of 
gardens I have seen this beautiful half-hardy 
annual in perfect form, handsome in every 
way and with pleasing; varied colours, with- 
out there being ay single tint which marred 
the charm of other ‘flowers with which the 


Cosmos was grown. It is apparently grand 


for association. with Dathlias of any type, an 
this year I have seen some. admirable ex- 
amples of grouping the two-plants. Ess. 


Isatis glauca 


Individually. insignificant, yet most effec- 
tive and pretty in a mass, are the flowers of 


ar 


Isatis glauca, a good border plant from Asia 
Minor, which is now well distributed among ; 


hardy plant nurseries and is not difficult to 
obtain. It is about 3 feet high, according t0 
the soil. It has pretty glaucous foliage and 
large masses of little yellow flowers. It can 
be cultivated successfully in a border of ordi- 
nary garden loam, and is perfectly hardy. | 
think this plant likes a sunny place, but this 
is not a sine quad non. a. IT 
raised from seeds or increased by division. 

| DUMFRIES. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 


Manures for Sweet Peas and Roses 


Can you advise me as to the following? 
I have been strongly recommended to use the 
undermentioned artificials for Sweet Peas just 
before they flower. Would you counsel using 
for dwarf Roses, and in same quantity? on 
part nitrate of lime, one -part sulphate 0 


potash, four parts dissolved: bones. Apply 
t oz. per yard once a fortnight. Water we 
in. , A. L. B. 


 [Yes, the applications named, would be 
beneficial to Roses as well as Sweet mo 
provided, of course, that the plants in a 
instance were growing with vigour. Done 
the strength indicated would be quite sate 
in the case of the former.] _ 


J. glauca .may be . 
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"  STRANVAESIA UNDULATA. 
(Award of Garden Merit, November 27, 1922.) 


i Evergreen shrubs are always valuable in 
< the garden, and when to the winter green of 
”. their foliage they add pleasant flowers in 
summer, bright red fruits in autumn, and 
brilliant dying tints to their leaves, they are 
particularly valuable. All this one finds in 
Stranvesia undulata. Its long-oval glossy 
green leaves, sometimes, but not always, un- 
 dulate at the margins, turn bright red before 
they fall, but not all at once. Here and there 
on the bush are a few red among the green 
| almost the year round. It bears groups of 
small white flowers at the tips of the shoots 


a June: 
n June; and though these +; 
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©- TREES AND SHRUBS 
The Award of Garden Merit 


acquisition among hardy evergreens. S., un- 
dulata was figured in the Botanical Maga- 


zine at t. 8,418. 

PYRACANTHA GIBBSII. 
(Award of Garden Merit, November 27, 1922.) 
No trees or shrubs have more justified in 
1922 their inclusion among garden plants 
than the well-known coral red Pyracantha 
coccinea (or Crataegus Pyracantha, as it is 
still often called) and its beautiful variety 
Lalandei, with larger, more orange fruits, 
that came to us from Asia Minor and South 
Europe, but China has much more recently 
yielded some beautiful shrubs apparently 


nearly related to the Nepalese representative 
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Precise time of Tipening, but all alike worth 
Browing ; and if it be desired to propagate 
any one of the forms it may readily e 
either by cuttings or by layers. ! 
RUBUS BIFLORUS OUINQUEFLORUS. 
(Award of Garden Merit, November 27, 1922.) 

Many Rubi have come from China, and 
some have litt'e perhaps to recommend them 
for our gardens, but the subject of this note 
is not one of the latter. It is a striking plant, 
robust and handsome and graceful in habit, 
It owes its value to the remarkable stems, 
which are covered all over with a thick coat 
of wax, so that they look as though they had 
been whitewashed, and strike a note in the 
shrub border which is almost unique in its 
effect. The canes reach about 10 feet in 
length, but arch over and root at the tip. 
This habit makes them easy to propagate, 
and the palatable fruits are also freely pro- 
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below, the tree presents a beautiful appear- 
ance, especially during wind. The contrast 
of colour between the top and undersides of 
the branches is miost. pleasing. The cones, 
‘which grow erect, usually on the topmost 


branches of the tree, are bright blue at first, - 


changing to purple, then brown. They are 
each about 23 inches long, flat on top, and 
as seen by the illustration, are coated with 
resin; The tree was named Veitchii after 
-© Mr. J. G., Veitch, who discovered it in Japan, 


e ‘ 


The Catalpas, or Indian Bean 
trees 


_ There is no finer object on an English lawn 
than an old Catalpa, as it is beautiful in leaf 
and very attractive in the autumn, when, as a 
rule, it is covered with a profusion of loose 
white flower clusters which in warm climates 
are succeeded by a crop of long seed-pods, 
which look like attenuated French Beans; 
hence the name Indian Bean Tree. Apart 
from its peculiar growth, its large leaves, 
and showy flowers, the Catalpa is an impor- 
tant tree in town gardens on account of its 
colour, it being one of the lightest greens we 
have among large trees. i 
The rapid growth of this tree is a great 
point in its favour, for from seedling stage 
up to the flowering period, which occurs 
under favourable circumstances: at from 12 
years to 18 years of age, it grows on the 
average from a foot to 18 inches a year, so 
that in 20 years the tree has reached its full 
height, which in this country rarely exceeds 
40 feet unless the tree is drawn up by others. 
When fully grown the tree develops laterally, 
and continues to form a broad, rounded head. 
The Catalpa needs a deep free soil for rapid 
and luxuriant growth, and though it will 


sometimes thrive on poor soils and exposed. 
dry spots, it is never seen to such perfection 
as in a moist, deep soil. This accounts for 


the existence of the magnificent. Catalpas 


one sees in the valley of the Thames, where - 


probably more old specimens can be found 
-than in any other locality throughout these 
- islands. The Catalpa is one of the few 
medium-sized trees that can be planted on a 
small lawn, and as a town tree it has few 
equals, being, like the Plane and the Fig, 
especially adapted for withstanding the im- 
pure atmosphere of towns. It is fortunate 
that the Catalpa is one of the last trees to 
come into leaf in spring, for if it were early 


it would always be damaged by late frosts, . 


which occasionally happens. ; 
There are four distinct kinds of Catalpa 
hardy enough for open-air culture; two are 
natives of North America ‘and two of China 
and Japan. . ; 

C. BIGNONIOIDES, the common Catalpa, is 
also. called Catalpa syringzefolia or Lilac- 
leaved. This was introduced into English 


gardens in 1726, and probably the oldest trees - 


of it that exist are those about London, not- 
ably that in the Fulham Palace Garden. It 
is a native of the South-Eastern States of 
America. In the adjoining States further 
west, and particularly in the Mississippi 
valley, there occurs another Catalpa, possess- 
ing well-marked differences from, C. big- 
nonioides, and this by some is regarded as 
a distinct species under the name of 

C. speciosA.—It differs from the other. in 
being more erect and taller, with more 
pointed leaves, larger flowers, and almost 
quite white; whereas in C. bignonioides they 
are tinged with purple and spotted with yel- 
low. The seed-pods, moreover, are longer, 
reaching from 18 inches to 20 inches long, 
but the points that make C. speciosa most 
valuable to us are its more hardy constitu- 
tion, rapid growth, and the fact that it flowers 
a fortnight earlier. 

C. Bunce, a Chinese species, is described 
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as reaching from 8 feet to 10 feet high only, 
while 

C. K-aempreri has yellow and smaller 
flowers and also larger leaves, heart-shaped 
at the base and lobed. 


The cutting of evergreens 

About Christmas time and early in the 
new year there is usually a demand for ever- 
greens to use in various ways for festive de- 
corations. It is not to their use that I now 
refer, but more particularly to the cutting 
of them. When there is a choice of a few 
days, a fine dry day should, if possible, be 
chosen. The work of cutting can then be 
performed with far greater comfort by the 
men, whilst at the same time it can also be 
done more carefully. It is a description of 
work that is oftentimes done in a perfunctory 


or haphazard manner, with no real thought © 


either as to the after appearance of the shrubs 
or their future well-being. Of course, what 


holds good in one kind does not always do so 


in another, whilst varied forms and styles of 
growth should also be considered. In my 
own case I have for several years been aim- 
ing at cutting Hollies so as to get the trees 
(for trees they are) into more of a pyramidal 


shape, not formal, as in clipped trees, but so 
‘much so as to give every opportunity for the 


lower branches to spread out and not be over- 
shadowed by the branches above them. 
this way I have under my care a number of 


well-furnished specimens from ‘20 feet to 30 . 


feet, and even more, in height. These con- 
sist of the common Holly, the silver varie- 
gated, and the yellow-fruited kind. The 
soil, a light one resting on gravel, suits them 
very well. Aucubas I find do best when they 
have plenty of room to develop into dense 


_ bushes; these, when too tall, are beheaded, 


2 feet or 3 feet being taken off the tops. 
Young growths will follow in due-course. 
With Laurels, a medium course of cutting 
is better, in my opinion, than either of the 
two extremes, viz., that of constant summer 
pruning to keep them, as it were, in accord- 
ance with some architect’s plan or excessive 
cutting down, as a woodman would do it, 
leaving everything bare for a time. A deal 
may be done with Yews to keep them from 
extending too wide when the space is limited 
by merely cutting out the leading shoots. By 
the same process the Box trees can be re- 
tained in a bushy and dense condition without 
being in any sense formal. When shrubs are 
taken in hand in time bv judicious thinning 
out here and there, it will take years before 
they arrive at a size, when a more radical 
course will be found necessary. This informal 
kind of pruning regulates strong shoots from 
taking the lead to the weakening of the rest, 
with the consequent after results of a bare- 
ness both undesirable and unsightly also. It 
frequently happens that shrubs are left more 
to chance than anything else in the garden. 
As long as they look well at the time, be they 
ever so crowded, there js no thought given 
as to the future. This is a great mistake, the 
after effects of which cannot be so easily 
remedied. EVERGREEN. 
Menziesia polifolia 

“Ww. O. C.” has not said a word too much 
in favour of Menziesia polifolia. It is excel- 
lent in the positions indicated by him, but is 
also a very beautiful Heath in a bed by itself 
or for planting in big masses in the Heath 
garden. I much prefer the white variety, 
but the rich colouring of the typical plant is 
greatly admired by those who grow it. I do 
not care so much for the variety bicolor. J 
have seen a pretty, though formal, bed com- 
posed of the typical Menziesia polifolia, with 
a broad edging of the white variety. It 


grows quite well in light loam, although lik- ` 


ing a compost in which peat or leaf-mould is 
an ingredient. S. ARNOTT. 
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Mushrooms in mid-winter 


Cold draughts must be guarded against at - 
this season, as they soon have a bad effect 
on the crops. It is rather late to make up 
beds in the open air, except where tree leaves 
and litter can be obtained in bulk. In such 
instances beds may be formed forthwith, and 


the resultant crops will be exhausted before — =; 


the hot weather comes. Positions on the 
north side of a wall are the best. I once made 
an experiment with leaves only; I had 1% 
tons available, and resolved to grow Mush- 
rooms in some of them if it were possible, 
so I had a long ridge-shaped bed built up 
4 feet high, and when the heat seemed to be 
suitable lumps of spawn were inserted 9 inches 
apart all over the surface of this bed.” A 
layer of maiden loam was put on 2 inches 
thick, then leaves,. rather -dry, 1 foot deep, 
and, finally, a nice thick thatch of dry straw. 
lFor nearly two months the bed was not dis- 
turbed, then on a mild day in January we 
uncovered the west end of the bed and were 
astonished to find clumps of Mushrooms that 
covered an ordinary. garden spade when 
placed on it. We made one mistake—the 
Ening of loam was too thin, as, when the 


Mushrooms were pulled up, they brought | 


away with them all the soil, leaving the 
leaves quite bare, and, of course, the spawn 
was nearly all confined to the soil, only.a few 
threads of mycelium having permeated the 
leaves, and the second crop was a poor one. 
The soil covering should be 4 inches thick. 
In Mushroom shéds, where temperature 
and general coriditions, coupled with good 
spawn, are ideal, there is no difficulty in 
growing fine crops of Mushrooms. I remem- 
ber once inspecting a house of this kind in 
a garden in Warwickshire. Not only was the 
surface-of some of the beds covered with 
Mushrooms, -but the -walls, in places, too. 
The white threads. looked like hoar frost on 

` the walls, and the Mushrooms were particu 
larly solid ones. The amateur, with very 
ordinary sheds at his command, must, how- 
ever, be content with a nice crop on the bed 
itself over a period of about two months. 
It is a mistake to maintain the bed itself in 

a too moist state. In mid-winter watering 
is not necessary; a very light damping-of the 
floor and walls of the structure once a week 
will suffice. Where there are hot-water pipes 

e moisture will be beneficial, and also 
a brown paper covering instead of litter on 


the bed which has commenced to bear Mush- - +; 


rooms. It is an added pleasure to gather the 
latter in such circumstances, as they are S0 
clean and pure in colour. In quite cool sheds 
the retention of the litter covering is advisable 
to prevent checks from. variations of tem- 
perature. Old sacks or mats shouldbe nailed 
on the insides of the doors opening from 
sheds to fresh air, the mats overlapping well 
- sides and top with a bundle of straw wedged 
against the door at the bottom outside. 


- G. G. B. 
Seed sowing 
It is, of course, inadvisable to make any 


considerable sowings at this early date, ye 
there are a few things which may be at- 


b 
m AA 


tended to for the sake of early crops. Among ` 


these a small sowing of Cauliflower set 
may be made, using any favourite arid well- 
proved variety. The sowing of . 


neglected if early produce | h 
secure good germination and healthy growth, 


are not in a position to furnish ale 
well advised to delay sowing for a w i 
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- ALPINE l 


The Spurred Violet (Viola 
calcarata) 


This is a pretty plant on the Alps, 'as may 
be scen by the illustration of plants growing 
in their native home on the upper Gruben 
Alps. Itis, as a rule, found in high situa- 
tions amidst dwarf flowers, and sometimes 
so plentiful that its large purple flowers form 
sheets of colour, the leaves being scarcely 
visible amidst the other dwarf plants that 
form the groundwork. ‘There are several 
coloured forms of this, from pure white, 
pale lilac to yellow (flava), this last being the 
same as V. Zoysii. It is as charming in the 
rock garden as in its native wilds, but not 
10 free as the horned Viola (V. cornuta). 


Acena Buchanani 


Although not one of the most effective, 
Acena Buchanani is one of the prettiest of 
the genus for the garden where carpeting 
plants are required. Its foliage is not only 
of great beauty of form, almost Fern-like, 
but is of high charm of colour. It is of a 


` beautiful Pea green, while the flower heads, 
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© ARNorr, 
Androsace Ja nuginosa 


While a consider 


clemencies of our winters, caused more by 
wet than cold, and a sheet of glass, a hand- 
light or a small clôche can be utilised to 
-cover it during winter with great advantage. 
Very large plants often die off without ap- 
parent cause, and in places where they have 
seemed perfectly happy for years. Young 
plants are readily raised by layering the 


trailing branches or by cuttings. 
DUMFRIES. 


Kniphofias for the rock garden 


In the old days it would have been absurd 
to think of the Torch Lilies in connection 
with the rock garden, but now that there are 
so many dwarf forms in cultivation it is quite 
a different matter, some of them being so 
neat that they look very well in such a posi- 
tion, and by the brilliance of their colouring 
light up the rock garden at a time when it 
can well afford it. One or two of these dwarf 
forms are not too hardy, such as K. pauci- 
flora, but, given a warm situation, most of 
them will do all right. K. rufa is a dainty 
little plant, producing plenty of its bright 
torches in the later part of the summer ; while 
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rotten, light, well-drained soil. It wil! d 
very well if placed some 6 inches above the 
ground-level, but is more at home on the 
rockery. <A top-dressing of leaf-mould 
annually will maintain vigour, and. if not 
disturbed, offsets will be made with some 
freedom. J. CorNNILL. 


Aubrietia marmorata aurea 

Anything that affords a bit of colour on the 
rockery during the dull months of the year is 
welcome. The golden variegated Aubrictia is 
free-growing, quickly forming broad patches 
of colour, and has not the sickly appearance 
that distinguishes some yellow variegated 
things. It is not, in the true sense of the 
word, a rock plant, for in fairly light soils it 
will thrive on the level, but it certainly is of 
a better colour when well above the ground- 
level. It affords a nice contrast to the sober- 
hued Saxifrages and other tenants of the 


rockery. SURREY, 


Roses—Modern yellow sorts 


For quite a long period Maréchal Niel held 
the premier place amongst yellow Roses, but 
being of a less robust nature than others it 
Pg never considered very seriously in the 


Jight of a garden Rose. Its Place was and 
ras, anc 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Some new varieties § ° © 


One of the signs of the revived interest in 
_ this great autumn flower is the number, as 
well as the remarkable beauty, noticed in the 
varieties seen in public for the first time this 
last season. Roughly, 150 have been placed 
before the Committees of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society and the National Chrysanthe- 
mum Society at their several meetings. In 
all some 27 were recognised by awards, but 
a considerable number that in any other year 
would certainly have won such coveted honour 
was passed. It often happens that some of 
© the better of the new kinds are never pre- 
sented for expert opinion before being dis- 


gold reverse. J. H. Reed gives a chestnut 
shade of red, and has long, drooping, slightly 
curled florets, which build up a bloom of not- 
able look and solidity. Mrs. B. Carpenter 
was obtained from a sport of the well-known 
Mrs. A. Davis, and may be described simply 
as being deeper in its shade of mauve-pink, 
The few who have seen Conquest regard it as 
a splendid addition. The colour is amber, 
with golden reverse, and in formation is semi- 
incurving ; thus both shades are blended. The 


- bloom is of noble proportions. Poulton’s 


Climax (see illustration) is a, pure white 


variety of broad and deep build, and has nar- 


) Chrysanthemum Poulton’s Climax 


tributed, simply because the grower may not 
have a sufficient number of flowers in good 
condition on a particular day. Referring 
more particularly to the specimen Japanese 
class, therefore, in describing those that ap- 
peal to me a few of the latter will be in- 
cluded. Roughly, again, over 100 novelties 
are being offered for sale by specialists this 
spring, and these are composed chiefly of the 
big Japanese, the smaller decorative Japanese, 
and the single—one might almost add Japa- 
nese. Respecting those that will be termed 
giant sorts, there come fine additions to crim- 
sons, and really brilliant colouring is not the 
least of the merits of the new varieties gener- 
ally. D. B. Crane is one that approaches 
scarlet in shade, so bright is it. The form 
of flower is reflexing, so that the upper colour 
of the floret is seen. Halmuth has blossoms 
of a rich deep velvety crimson, and although 
of recurving shape, this shows a little of a 


row florets. It is of considerable merit as a 
show flower. Enchantress is a pretty deep 
rose-pink in colour, with a lighter shade to 
the tips of the florets. This gives a big yet 
refined type of bloom, in shape much like the 
white Queen Mary, from which it is a seed- 
ling. A notable characteristic of W. F. Wade 
is the lasting power of the blossoms. These 
are incurving, very double, and the colour a 
soft shade of pink. It will probably be in 
demand as a variety for the finer specimens 
for market sale late in the season. 

Golden Marvel is a yellow with tints of 
amber, which for market work will be appre- 
ciated. The plant is dwarf in habit, and the 
flower stiff and lasting. Pink Favourite 
originated as a sport from one of the choicest 
of late-flowering sorts, so that little more 
need be said of it.. From early buds the shape 
is incurving, and one prefers it otherwise as 
giving the better colour. A fine terra-cotta 
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shade is found in Alfred Durbin, exhibited by 


one of the leading growers of cut bloom, 


Two excellent whites are White Gem and 
Marne, bearing ideal flowers of medium size 
so useful for purposes of commerce, as well 
as for home employment. From. the dozes 
or so of single-flowered kinds favourably 
noted by the authorities one is certainly struck 
with Godfrey’s Triumph, a gem in colour, and 
Robert Collins, a pretty form in bright amber, 
Absolute (bronzy shades), Sunset (amber), and 
Florrie (light pink) pleased not a few when 
exhibited. These are perhaps more formal 
in shape, and have a more limited number of 
florets than the type more generally admired, 
but they have. stiffer flowers than the 
majority, and are thus likely to be esteemed 
by those who grow the same for sale. _ 
Concerning the culture of- the novelties it 
will be well to bear in mind that the tendency 
of most of the large-flowering class is to 
bloom late on account of such kinds as Queen 
Mary and Majestic being used for purposes 
of seed. Early bud selection is therefore ad- 


visable, but, on the other hand, it should be 


remembered that highly-coloured varieties like 
crimsons do not, as a rule, respond to very 
early bud formation, and rarely give charac- 


teristic flowers from such. Nor have J named 


the several introducers, on account of taking 
up too much space. Any. of the specialists, 
however, who advertise in this journal vill 


‘be able to supply the whole. - The present 


period is a bad one for the hybridist, and the 


double Chrysanthemum is’ notoriously not | 


easy to rear; but the year- 1921 being s0 
sunny, and through this growth of a most 
ripened state was obtained, that advantage 
was taken in the matter of seed; and the 


writer can tell of about half a dozen culti- . 


vators who, together, possess enough of 


novelty to last for the next few years, includ- - 


ing shades of colour rich as well as fresh; 
and seedlings that with time will produce 
blossoms even finer than-the sorts esteemed 
to-day. | H. S 


Chrysanthemum cuttings 


Opinions differ concerning the best time for 
securing cuttings of Chrysanthemums, but, 
at this time, no one can go far astray in tak- 
ing suitable cuttings when they can be ob- 
tained. A light, sandy soil is recommended, 
and while it is not customary to allow a little 
bottom heat to cuttings of these hardy plants, 
yet I am by no means averse to doing 50. 
Chrysanthemums require a long season of 
growth, and a little bottom heat induces roots 
more quickly than is the case when quite coo 
treatment is given. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 


Chrysanthemums decorative 

I shall feel much obliged if you will be good 
enough to answer the following question: 
am offered cuttings of the following Chrysan- 
themums: Princess Mary, Mrs. A. E. Tickle, 


Mrs. M. Sargent, and a few others . 
which are exhibition kinds. I do not . 


grow for exhibition, only for decoration, and 
would like the flowers I do grow to be large 
and from 12 to 15 on plant. Can I do this 
with those kinds? Let me have the names 
of a few others of decided colour. I do not 
care for those with a yellow reverse, as they 
very soon look withered. KERRY WOMAN. 


[The first variety named would not be sul, 


able for the mode suggested; the other (W° ., 


would be. In addition, the following mig : 
be tried, and they would carry. through 
fairly long season, Blanche de Poitou, white; 


H. W. Thorp, white; Romance, yellow; Ux 


bridge Pink; Uxbridge Bronze; Cranford 
yellow ; Bronze Cranfordia; Viscount ate e 
yellow; Mrs. G. Munro, crimson; Josep 


Bernier, pink; December Gold; Percy Dori : 


white. ] 
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Southern Counties 


Vines in pots 
When it is the custom to force Vines in 


pots to yield the earliest supply of Grapes, 
the canes should now be started. Stout, short- 
jointed canes in a Well-ripened condition are 
essential if good results are wished for. Pot 
Vines succeed best when the roots are afforded 
acertain degree of bottom heat. The house 
in which they are to be forced should be. pro- 
vided either with a bed in which is a chamber 
containing hot-water pipes or with a brick 
pit that will hold a good quantity of tree 
leaves) When the pipes for affording top 
heat are conveniently arranged, the difficulty, 
if any should arise, can be surmounted by 
placing boards over the pipes at the sides or 
front of the house, and standing the pots on 
thm. When the pots are plunged in a bed 
of leaves, they should be stood on something 
slid, so that they will not move as the leaves 
subside. To encourage an even break of buds 
bring the points of the canes down to the 
vel of the pots, and dew them over twice 
daily with tepid water, and maintain a moist 
atmosphere by damping the paths and sy- 


ringing walls, etc., at least every morning 
and afternoon. The soil in the pots, being 
more or less in a dry condition, should be 
well soaked with tepid water after having re- 
moved and replaced an inch of the surface 
wil with suitable compost. To commence 
with, a day and night temperature of 50 degs. 
aml 45 degs, is sufficient. If 


Late Grapes 
were not cut and bottled, as advised in a pre- 
vious note, the matter should be no longer 
dhyed, so that the Vines may be afforded, 
at the least, a couple of months’ rest. It 
may also happen that a part renovation of 
the border is needed, and, when such is the 
ce, itis not giving the Vines any too much 
tme to recover from the root disturbance 
‘fore they will naturally begin to make new 
growth, 
Lifting Parsnips 

lf the ground occupied by Parsnips is 
meded for making an early preparation for 
ie succeeding crop, the roots should be lifted 
id storal. As the ground in most cases has 
mt revived any manure for the last season 
i two, it should now be well dressed and 
ie the surface in as rough 
edon as possible, so that it may be- 
es and pulverised by weather 
“ auences, 


Forcing Rhubarb and Seakale 


li meessary, Rhubarb and Seakale will now 
ae grown if a certain amount 
nee. ae : only available for adding 
bike mie ee nt ei engendered 
ah bisa ; owns should be covered 
oe: Sak sold for the purpose, old 
ee tea ones, or anything of a like 
ee if the bottoms have been knocked 
eae if ie ae serve to place on top, 
4 foe the Sue th allow of inspection 
eat K and cutting of the pro- 
\. y- Place more Potatoes in 


Ws fo i 
Viina “Prout for planting in frames 
— i `N an early, quick-growi a : . oe 

"te purpase, ` g ing Variety 


wing Machines 
=o New D 
ia and if er hauled and cleaned on wet 
ind, T an of anv importance are 
ke ates oe Without delay to the 
SA ie ay be returned in good 
Tew IE no ee before thev are required 
ones epairs are needed, give the 
"tad a coat ot the portions usually so 
Krass-ereen Paint. A.W, 


Midland Counties 


Sweet Peas 

Where convenience exists for growing 
Sweet Peas in pots with a view to trans- 
ferring the plants to the open ground in April, 
this method is much to be preferred to sow- 
ing in the open ground in spring. The ad- 
vantages of the former are many. The plants 
are better under control from mice, slugs, and 
cold winds; they can be planted when and 
where one chooses, and bloom earlier. 
Plants of the carliest batch raised from seed 
sown in October should now be ready for 
potting into 5-inch pots. Replace the plants 
in the cold frame and never coddle them. 
A final sowing should now be made to fur- 
nish plants for succession. Pots 3 inches 
in diameter will be large enough, placing 
three seeds in each pot. A little fire-heat 
will be necessary until the seedlings appear, 
when they will do best in a cool house or cold 


frame. 


Propagating bedding plants 

It is time to commence propagating such 
subjects as Heliotrope, Lantanas, Salvias, 
Verbenas, etc. The stock plants, if not al- 
ready introduced into heat, should be placed 
in a genial temperature of 60 degs. to favour 
the devclopment of healthy young shoots. 
When the latter are about 2 inches or 3 inches 
long they should be made into cuttings and 
dibbled into a bed, pans, or pots filled with 
sandy soil, previously watered and surfaced 
with a layer of dry sand. Press the cuttings 
into the soil firmly. They will root readily in 
a bottom heat of 75 degs. to So degs. if fre- 
quently sprinkled and kept close, admitting a 
little air to the propagating case occasionally 
to dry up excessive moisture. When rooted, 
gradually inure the plants to the ordinary 
air of the house, and afterwards pot them 
singly. Heliotropes, Salvias, and Lantanas 
should be grown on in 5-inch pots, using a 
fairly rich compost. Pinch the tips of shoots 
as desired, and nice bushy specimens will be 
obtained ready for planting in the beds at 


the end of May. 


Pelargoniums, 

both Zonal and Ivy-leaved, rooted from cut- 
tings inserted last August in boxes may now 
be potted, the size of the pot to be governed 
by the strength of the plant. They will grow 
freely in a fruit house recently started. 


Cabbages 

The soil between the rows of Cabbage 
should be hoed as soon as the surface is dry 
enough. Make good all failures with plants 
from the seed bed, and give frequent dust- 
ings of soot or lime to keep slugs in check. 
The surplus plants in the seed bed should be 
transplanted 4 inches apart to nursery beds, 
with a view to making further plantations 
in March. If the stock of plants is insuficient 
for requirements make a sowing of an early 
variety forthwith. Sow the seeds in boxes 
and place them in gentle warmth. When the 
seedlings are large enough to handle. trans- 
plant them to frames. If Eberal treatment is 
afforded, the plants should be-ready to plant 
out at the end of March. Express is a good 


variety for the purpose. 


Digging and trenching 

This work should be pushed forward as 
quickly as possible, so that when the time 
arrives for planting most of the ground will 
be in readiness. Move the sail as deeply as 
circumstances permit and leave the surface 


rough and open to allow the frost and air 
to enter. F. W. G. 


Hardy fruit 

Where pruning has fallen behind owing to 
unsuitable weather no opportunity ought to 
Where it 1s 


be lost of bringing up arrears. 
intended to spray any old or Iichen-clad trees 


the work should be done as expeditiously as 
possible. In many cases a timely cleansing 
will prevent lichen from forming, and, in ad- 
dition, will help to keep insect pests in con- 
trol. A very useful home-made wash can be 
made from Jime and soot in mixture. Applied 
through a svringe this cleanses the tree, 
brightens the bark, and generally adds to 
the health—and consequently to the fertility 
of the tree. It is of the utmost importance 
that the roots of fruit trees should have a 
firm run, and injudicious digging among, or 
near, the roots is certain to result in evil 
sooner or later. In open weather the training 
of Peach trees on south walls should be at- 
tended to, and while overcrowding the shoots 
is certainly to be deprecated, yet they may be 
laid in more thickly than is the case with 
Peaches under glass. On old walls full of nail 
holes insects are sure to be present, and the 
holes ought to be filled in with mortar, after 
which the wall may receive a good thick coat 
of hot lime-wash. On the whole, where the 
expense is not an obstacle, it is preferable to 
have the Peach wall wired rather than to 
trust to the older plan of securing the shoots 
by means of shreds or twine and nails. 


Pruning Vines. 

As soon as the wood is well ripened up 
pruning may safely be undertaken. Pruning 
ought to be done pretty closely, and if the 
rods do not show bunches when cut pretty 
well home it is time to think about seeing to 
the roots, and to remake the border, wholly 
or in part. Vines, of course, may, in some 
cases, be permitted to grow, without any visi- 
ble evil effects, for a long time, but they ulti- 
mately deteriorate, so that it is best to watch 


them closely. 


Stock-taking 

In the carly days of the new vear it is ad- 
visable to take stock, and to estimate how 
many plants will be required for summer 
bedding, and so forth. This is more particu- 
larly the case in respect of plants raised from 
cuttings, and of which quantities were taken 
in autumn. Winter always leaves casualties 
in its train, and these must be made good, 
Old plants, therefore, may be warmed up 
in a brisk heat, and they will soon produce 
young shoots which will make excellent cut- 
tings, and which will readily root if kept 
close and comfortably warm. 


Vegetable garden 

At this season much reliance is placed upon 
root crops, and a sufficient supply ought to 
be lifted in order to ensure against disappoint- 
ment during hard frost. Such may include 
Salsafy, Horse Radish, Parsnips. and, of 
course, Turnips. Sunroots are usually left in 
the ground, protected by the cut-over stems 
laid across the quarter and covered with 
leaves. Still, a few of these are very handy 
during a spell of snowy weather, and it is 
wise to lift a bushel or two and store them 
with the Petatoes. Where a regular supply 
of forced Seaka'e and Asparagus must be 
maintained, plenty of roots should be lifted 
and laid in sand in a cool shed, where 
thev can be got as they are required. Even 
thouzh a considerable amount of digging 
may vet remain to be done, do not do it when 
the soil is sodden by rain or when it is frozen. 


To dig soil in such a state directly invites 
disaster. W. McG. 
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The next three months are. a busy and in- 
teresting time for all who possess a heated 
greenhouse and wish to put it to the best 


Fine Soil g Y 
Rough Soil Æ 


Crocks Por 
Drainage ? 
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‘THE ABC OF GARDENING 


Beginners - 


reserve when rootlets reach it, for it remains 
cool and moist and refreshing after evapora- 
tion has dried the top soil. That is the 
drainage of a seed pan. Now glance at 
Fig. 2—a pot prepared for cuttings. There 


Fig. 1.—Seed pan ready for sowing the seeds _ 


uses. It is the period in which most of the 
year’s creative work is done, and I have 
never yet met the real lover of plants and 
flowers who was indifferent to that. Even 
the dear old lady, in the funniest cottage in 
the tiniest hamlet, with not more than half a 
dozen window plants and a bit of a flower- 
border, knows all about ‘‘‘slips’’ and ‘“‘ cut- 
tings” in a limited way, and prides herself 


© uponit. She can tell you the origin and his- 


tory of each of her plants and what year she 
“ put in the slips ”—this makes them dear to 
her—and not for the most magnificent gardens 
in England and all that they contain would 
I poke fun at the dear old lady’s accomplish- 
ments, for she possesses the one thing which 


. called the other into existence, and which 


must actuate you and me, if ever we are to 
do our best. ae 

We do not want to emulate her methods. 
She works blindly; we, systematically and 
with sight; she, empirically ; we, with science 
to guide us, or if we do not, it is our own 
fault. So it is that at this early date 1 want 
to lay before you in a broad and general way 
the principle and essentials necessary to the 


successful sowing of seeds and the striking 


of cuttings, so that in the days, now so close 
upon us, when we have to do the actual work, 
we ‘may enter upon it with knowledge and 
upon the right lines. There are two things 
essential alike to the sowing of seeds and 
the striking of cuttings, and those are (1) 
efficient drainage, and (2) suitable compost. 
Though they are two, they are practically as 
one, and have equal value. I have many 
times on this page urged the importance of 
an efficient drainage, especially for plants 
grown under artificial conditions, and I could 


not possibly begin to deal with my present 


subject without insisting once more upon the 
fact that efficient drainage must be the first 


consideration—veritably, the foundation-stone. ` 


In Figs. 1 and 2 I have endeavoured to 
illustrate how this is secured; 1, in the case 
of seed sowing; 2, with regard to cuttings. 
Fig. 1 represents a seed pan, in section, made 
up ready for the reception of seeds. You 
will notice the concave crock covering the hole 
in the bottom of the pan, and that this con- 
cave crock is the centre of the drainage sys- 
tem. -It is surrounded and covered by crocks 
broken smaller, but all with their hollow sides 
downward. They occupy about one-fourth the 
depth of the pan, and let me add here that 
the crocks have been previously washed as 
conscientiously as the pan, You will notice 
that the crocks do not form the complete sys- 
tem, but that the equal bulk of coarse or 
rubbly: soil just aboye them is part of it. This 
lumpy, open soil passes through it only such 
moisture as it cannot healthily hold for some 
period of time, that is, until gravitation and 
evaporation have done their work. This, 
while actually draining, constitutes a valuable 


is the same proportion of crocks, but being 


more constricted, they take up a greater | 


depth; and this.is well, because it will be 
noticed that there is no supervening body of 
coarse or lumpy soil, and that the crocks 
form the complete drainage system. 
reason for this is obvious if you will study 
Fig. 3, which ‘represents the pot filled with 


. cuttings, for you will observe that the cut- 


tings, which must be in fine, close-gripping 
soil, go down nearly to the crocks. The ab- 


<-A 
| 2 
? C 
Fig. 2.—A cutting pot 
A, Halfsilver sand B, Fine soil 


C, Crocks 


sence of the rough soil makes for a quicker 
drainage, and this is Just as well, because 
many cuttings, such as Lobelias, Pelar- 
goniums, Heliotropes, etc., are so soft at 
first, that if they were not in comparatively 
dry and quickly drained soil they would rot 
at the base. I think that should be sufficient 
to impress you with the importance of this 
detail, and to cause you to pay particular at- 
tention to drainage, especially during the win- 
ter and early spring. My second point has 
to do with compost. Though it is one of the 
best established of facts that different plants 
require different soils, some heavy, some light, 
yet it may be taken as a general rule (the 
exceptions to which are scarcely likely to in- 
terest us) that seeds for germination, and cut- 
tings for striking root, require a free, open 
soil that will drain easily and quickly, and 
provide a warm, comfortable medium, in 
which the tender young roots may worm 
their way without opposition. Yet it must 
contain body and weight. It must be clean 
and sweet, not soured from previous use nor 
fouled by foreign particles. Loam, of itself, 
would be as objectionable on the one hand 
for its solidity and weight as would leaf- 
mould for its lack of body and weight on the 
other. The ideal compost is the happy 
medium between the two, where each sup- 
plies what the other lacks. In combination, 
with the addition of sharp silver sand, they 
make the ideal compost for seeds and cut- 
tings, neither of which calls for the presence 
of manures, and by varying the proportions 
of either, composts may be ‘so modified 
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(though to a limited extent only) to satisfy 
the peculiar likes and dislikes of the plants 
concerned. For example, if I had to sow 
seeds of Mignonette or Stocks I should use 
a compost in which loam predominated; if 
I were sowing Verbenas or Petunias, loam 
and leaf-mould would be in about equal quan. 
tities; if I sowed Ferns, the leaf-mould would 


slightly predominate. For an all-round com: © -~ 


post, on a basis of 10 parts, the simple mix: 
ture of 5 loam, 4 leaf-mould, and 1 sharp sand 
will be found a safe and reliable one. Be- 


lieve me, it does not pay to take up any old - . 


soil from the flower or vegetable garden and 
think it will do. By a miracle it might, but 
in the ordinary way who can say what it con- 
tains? Such soil, even though 
mav be all that can be desired, should be 
sterilised either with boiling water or by_some 
chemical steriliser before it can be considered 


safe, for I am-sure that millions of seedlings 


‘‘damp off’ every year through the use of 
impure soils. I say this most deliberately. 
as I am fully entitled to, for I have raised 
millions of seedlings myself and have seen 
many more millions grown by others in the 


course of 50 years’ professional growing. | 


do not boast of that fact, for I often wish it 
was only half that length of time, but it does 
add value to what I deliberately say or write. 


Iam going next week to treat of cuttings, 
but here I have just space to refer to the sow- 
ing of seed. A shallow vessel, such as a 
pan or box, is better than a deep flower-pot 
to sow in. There is such a thing as a seed 


being smothered in its deep bed—a-queer şay- ` 7€ 


ing I am prepared to explain if called upon to 
do so. Sow thinly and on an even surface, 
the soil being pressed flat and fairly firm by 
something flat. Very fine seed such as Fern, 
Begonia, and Calceolaria should be barely 
covered, a shingling” of silver sand being suf- 
ficient. Most flower seeds shoy!d be covered 
with a 4 
a Sweet Pea with not less than } inch; Sweet 
Peas themselves can be buried 1 inch. Not 
much is to be gained by unduly hastening 
germination, but much can be lost. 
easy in this way to endow your young plants 
with weak constitutions, and I do not like 
giving exotic treatment to plants which are 
comparatively hardy. So, unless the question 
of time is important, do not be in a 
to force germination. Do not expose your 
seed-pans to direct sunshine until the seed: 


lings are up; rather, take pains to protect ` © 


Fig. 3.— Pot filled with cuttings 


them from it or your seeds will perish at gef 
mination, especially if all the moisture 
evaporated. | F. J. 


| Fruit 
The Vine (continued) 
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The vinery and its borders being ey pA 
in hand, we may consider a small and ¢®? — 


ful selection of varieties. 


THREE BLACK GrRapEes.—The Grape which . 


occupies the premier position 


for utility, fruit : 
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fulness, quality, and suitability for cultivation 
by the amateur is the Black Hamburgh ; the 
late Dr. Hogg credits it with having 25 sy- 
nonyms, a proof of its popularity. — Another 
black Grape which presents few difficulties to 
the cultivator is the Alicante. It bears freely, 
and sets its berries well; it also keeps for a 
long time after being well ripened, but It is 
not so richly flavoured as some other Grapes. 
It produces bold and handsome bunches. A 
third handsome and prolific black Grape is 
Madresfield Court Black Muscat. This pre- 
sents difliculties, viz., cracking of the berries 
as they approach the ripening period, and 
rapid decay after they are ripe. It should 
be planted in the warmest position in the 
vinery. The bunches are both handsome and 
numerous, and the berries rich in flavour. 
Anyone who objects to a little trouble should 
not plant this variety, but, given care and 
attention in watering, ventilation, damping, 
and firing, it can be grown in any vinery. 

TRER WHITE GRAPES. — Foster's Seedling is 
the most popular white Grape for the ordin- 
ary amateur. The amateur who has more 
thin a superficial knowledge of gardening 
will prefer the more highly-flavoured and not 
less fruitful Muscat of Alexandria, which 
amply repays for a little artificial heat when 
the days and nights are wet or cold. Foster’s 
Seedling can be well ripened with little arti- 
ficial heat, especially by one who attends to 
the trapping of the sun's heat. Trebbiano, 
like White Nice and Syrian, sometimes pro- 
duces very large bunches, though the average 
is usually very much smaller. A bunch 
weighing 26} Ibs. was grown and exhibited 
in Scotland in 1875. White Nice has been 
known to produce a bunch weighing 18 Ibs. ; 
Syrian, in 1875, at Arkleton, produced a bunch 
Weighing 2g Ibs. 15 ozs.: but these are quite 
abnormal bunches, and, except as being sen- 
ational, they are not desirable, for various 
reasons, 

A much neglected class of Grapes is the 
Frontignan—black, white, and = grizzly—to 
which may be added Chasselas Musque and 
Muscat Hamburgh, 
cf high quality. The bunches and berries 
are small, but the flavour of the: first four 
namel js superb. The Muscat Hamburgh 


produces bunches from Ibs, to 4 Ibs. in 
wight, and berries of good average size. 
Those five varieties of Gr ipes deserve to be 
vena small vinery to themselves by those 
Bo place flavour before siz or colour. To 
make a camplete half-dozen, we will include 


: nchlv-flavoured, seedless Grape named 
Rack Monukka. The late Dr. Hogg says of 
ie Grape, it “is firm, crisp, and very juicy, 
Vin a sweet and very rich flavour, more so 
“aa Black Hamburgh. He adds “ this is 


2 remarkable looking Grape, and may be 
oe pleasure, being entirely without 
a He further adds. te The Vine is a 
Sed crower and a great bearer, and is 
eohly deseryin 4 Of cultivati n ” 


V; Pat ie ae 
P ith the varieties first re ommended, and 
SC kat named, in addition to the varie- 
f pA, , . 
oe Produce the gigantic bunches of 
ac Me grower of Grapes has a wide 
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l meN THE YOUNG VINES INTO GROWTH. — 
eae planted and watered the Vines, and 
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Here we have Grapes: 
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be tied up to the horizontal wires, and not 
down upon them. 

Having the young, one-year-old Vine sus- 
pended in such a manner that the upper ex- 
tremity is nearly as low as its lower ex- 
tremity, we must provide what gardeners 
term “a growing atmosphere,” that is to 
say, atmospheric conditions conducive to 
plant growth. Those conditions are heat, 
air, and water. Each of these objects is at- 
tained by a judicious use of properly con- 
structed ventilators, at or near the highest 
and lowest points of the vinery, and extending 
practically its full length. The judicious use 
of the ventilators implies their use with judg- 
ment. The safe rule is to open them a little 
and early, and to gradually open them more 
widely as the temperature rises towards the 
maximum decided upon and suitable for the 
period and time of day. Then as the sun de- 
clines the ventilators should be gradually 
closed to such a degree that the temperature 
may rise 2 degs. or 3 degs. The supply of 
atmospheric moisture is also maintained bv 
syringing the Vines and anv dry surfaces of 
borders, paths, and walls as frequently as 
they become dry. 

Under the above-mentioned conditions the 
young Vines will develop sturdy growth, and 
reach the ridge of the vinery in one season. 


J. U. 
Vegetable garden 


The vegetable grower who has the facilities 
for raising some of his carly plants in a hot- 
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the only use the hot-beds were put to. In 
one, ‘perhaps, were nothing but Lettuce 
seeds; in another a crop of early Carrots was 
Another was filled with pans or 
boxes in which Onions, Leeks, Brussels 
Sprouts, etc., were sown. Whatever the 
crop was, directly the seedlings were trans- 
planted or otherwise disposed of, the hot-beds 
were re-lined and re-heated with fresh 
manure, and the summer crop of Cucumbers 
and Melons planted. 

To make a hot-bed to-day is rather more ex- 
pensive than it used to be, because of the 
scarcity of stable manure; but those who live 
in the country and know how to get the right 
side of the farmers can generally get three or 
four loads of fresh stable manure at a reason- 
able price. This manure must be sweetened 
by being turned two or three times before 
using, and then it must be built up, to the 
required size, as carefully as a rick is built. 
In building it should be so evenly placed and 
trodden that it will settle down so that a box- 
frame, with lights, will stand upon it quite 
level. The inside of the frame must be half- 
filled with some of the short manure which 
was shaken from the long, or with old leaves, 
trodden down, and covered with soil; or 
should the frame be verv shallow, this can 
he dispensed with. Put the lights on imme- 
diately the bed is built—close down and 
darken; then, as the steam begins to rise, 
raise the Ughts to permit it to escape. Should 
the manure have heen dry it must have heen 
watered, or the heat generated would ' kill" 


grown, 


pita 


A hotbed with frame in position 


house enjovs a tremendous advantage over 
his less fortunate confrere. Say what we will, 
such a handicap is all in his favour, especi- 
ally if he is growing with an eye to exhibit- 
Even the enthusiastic beginner 


ing later on. 
who has no ambition as vet to shine as an 


exhibitor is soon “ wise"? to the advantages 
of glass, and longs to be one of the lucky 
ones. 

But “ where there’s a will there's a way.’ 
If he cannot have a hot-house he can proba- 
blv have a hot-bed, which is not costly, but, 
for his particular purpose, may be even better. 
That particular purpose usually is to raise 
some early plants of Lettuces, Cauliflowers, 
Onions, etc., so that they shall have a goad 
month’s start of those sown in the open 
eround—a start which is maintained through- 
out the season and increases the size and 


quality of the produce. 
I well remember, when Į was an appren- 


tice, that the nurseryman to whom I was 
mber of hot-beds to- 


bound used to make a nu Is to 

ward the end of January. On ae he vie 
i cInds qs together: 

cow three different kinds of seeds tog 

Ra Celery. The 


: kane 1 
Radish, Cauliflower, an 

L A ` e 

Radishes were quickly up. bulbed, and wer 

The Cauliflowers were not 


up, but were much 


ready to pull. 
: the 


many days later in coming u m 
slower in developing. Dy the o> me 
Radishes were gone and the Cane Eas 
making their second pair of lear a a Suet 
was coming up, and, on the ce us e 
flower plants had the hot-bed te 


icki his was not 
until ready for pricking out. This 


it by drying it up. If the seeds are to be 
sown in boxes or pots there is no need to 
cover the manure inside with soil, but if the 
sowing is to be made in the bed itself, cover 
inches of good garden soil and rake 
The sowing would take place 
passed and 
will be not 


with 3 
the seeds in. 
when the fiercest of the heat has 
the steam has died down, which 
less than four days after making. 


F. J. F. 


Chou de Burghley 


I wonder how many of us ever give a 
thought nowadays to Chou de Burghley, 
which was so popular three decades ago. 
Quite a distinct vegetable. it always reminded 
me, when cooked, of Couve Tronchuda. Jn 
the old days mistakes were sometimes made 
with Chou de Burghley in respect of the cor- 
rect time at which seeds ought to be sown. 
Two sowings ought to be made—the first in 
the end of March and the second in the third 
week of June. From one er other, and possi- 
bly in a good. quick-growing season from 
both. good, useful heads can be ohtained 
under the routine treatment given to a 
cas. Plants from the June sowing form ieee 
heads round about Christmas, whem gon 
Cahbages are very often scarce. n a 

t. S 3 4 aiaorues V 
fectly hardy. Seeds are still c: 2 Sa 
come Scottish seedsnen, allaous oe i 
-e that the demand 1s very limited. 
prove taa 
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Daffodil bulbs diseased 
I am forwarding herewith three diseased 
Daffodil bulbs, and shall be greatly obliged 
if you will kindly inform me, through the 
reply columns of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, the 
name of the pest attacking the bulbs, and 
suggest methods of cure and prevention. 


There appear to be two different pests: 
(1) The top bulb in ‘tin (fairly hard bulb): is 


the variety Noble. The bulb: remains fairly - 


firm, although the basal plate has broken 
away. There is a collection of woolly matter 
in the diseased part of the bulb just above 
basal plate. Is this eelworm? (2) The two 
bottom bulbs in tin are Van- Waveren’s 
Giant. These have gone quite soft. -These 
bulbs were given to me in September, and 


were then apparently sound except for a © 


slight softness of the base and of the outer 
scales. I investigated by peeling off the outer 
skin and opening up the base, and found 
part of the flesh of the bulb discoloured and 
covered with small organisms resembling 
aphis—tiny transparent, jelly-like creatures, 
wriggling and moving about. I laid the 
bulbs aside to see what would happen. As 
you will see from the bulbs sent, they have 
decayed and gone quite soft, and contain 


small maggots. When I first looked at them. 


a few days ago there was a number of small 
flies in the bag and on the bulbs, flies about 
3 inch to $ inch long. | i3 

This appears to be a very deadly pest, as 
a few bulbs given to me were the survivors 
of over 100, which were lifted last summer. 
The others had all gone soft by September. 
Flowers and foliage appeared perfectly 
healthy last spring, in fact, it was the fine 
appearance of the plants—massive foliage, tall 
- stems, and large flowers—which caused me 
. to beg a few bulbs from my friend. 

a F. G. Lawson. | 

[Your bulbs are very badly attacked by two 
different pests, the bulb mite, Rhizoglyphus 
Echinops, and the Onion. fiy, Authomyia 


ceparum. The bulb of Noble is less severely 


attacked than the others, and the woolly 
matter is merely a saprophytic fungus, grow- 
ing on the parts decayed owing to the attacks 
of the pests. Strictly speaking, the bulb mite 
is not an insect, but for all practical purposes 
it may be considered as one. 

With bulbs in the state of the specimens 
you sent there is nothing to be done. For 


future guidance the following notes may be | 


useful. The bulb mite feeds on numerous 
bulbs, also on Potato and Dahlia tubers, and 
on the roots of the Vine. 
making the leaves turn yellow and preventing 
flower formation, whilst red-brown patches 
form on the bulb scales at the points attacked. 
. Treatment is exceedingly difficult, for the 
mites not only live and breed on the exterior 
of the bulbs, but within the leaf scales, where 
they cannot be reached. Bulbs which are 
only attacked on the outside should have their 
outer scale leaves removed, and then be 
washed in a solution of 1 oz. of potassium 
sulphide in a gallon of water. - Badly 
diseased bulbs should be destroyed. Some 
good may be done by fumigation with carbon 
bisulphide. The bulbs are placed in anair- 
` tight vessel and above them some carbon bi- 
sulphide is placed in a shallow dish. The 


_ carbon bisulphide vapour will fill the vessel, 


and in 48 hours will kill all insect life. This 
chemical is very inflammable and also 
poisonous. ' . 

The Onion fly attacks a number of bulbous 
plants, laying its eggs in the spring on the 
young leaves. The larvae, wher they hatch, 
pass down into the bulbs on which they feed. 


Dressing with Kainit, 5 ewt. to the acré, is 


useful in preventing attacks, also spraying 


epg laying. 


It checks growth, ` 


r 
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the leaves with paraffin emulsion to prevent 


Plants liable to attack by either of these 
pests should not be planted in the same soil 
in the season following an attack.] 


- Correspondence 
PLANTS AND FLOWERS 
Lily of the Valley 


(E. C:).—Deep loamy and moist soil, with 


slight shade and a position where dryness is 
unknown, are the chief items in the cultiva- 
tion of the above in gardens. The plants 
Should, however, have good room if you de- 
sire to develop fine spikes, and a liberal mulch 
to the surface each year apart from any 


‘manure dug into the bed at planting time. 


You do not say whether home-grown or 
freshly-imported crowns are planted, but the 
former would be better in this case. When 
well established these Lilies: may be improved 
by frequently watering with liquid-manure in 
winter, or, failing this, two or three dressings 
of a good fertiliser on the surface, to be fol- 
lowed by a good watering in case of dry 
weather. We have never seen these Lilies so 
strong as in.a Thames-side garden under fruit 
trees. The position is often under water at 
flood time. Spikes a foot or more long with 
a dozen and: fifteen bells are gathered by 
hundreds. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 

Azaleas failing | 

` (A. H. B.).—Thhe. soil- (turf) you used for 
repotting is the cause of the trouble. You 
ought to have used peat and silver sand, 
potting very firmly. We fear vour plants will 
do little good if the foliage is in the condition 
of that you send. It is very difficult for us to 
advise for the best without seeing the plants, 
and we should commend you to consult some 
good gardener in your district, and he will be 
able, after seeing the plants, to say whether 
they are worth the trouble of keeping. 


SHORT REPLIES 


N. Lucy.—Write to Mr. 
Nurseries, Colwall, Malvern. | 
` Mrs. East.—The piece with orange-coloured 
fruits is Ilex fructu aurantiaco, the other Ilex 
fructu luteo. The orange form is evidently 
a seedling form of the Yellow-berried Holly. 
The differing leaves may be owing -to their 
having been raised from seed. | 


NAMES OF PLANTS 
Anon.—1, Cymbidium giganteum; 2, 
Liriope spicata variegata; 3, not recognised, 
please send a characteristic specimen. 


NAMES OF FRUIT 
R. B.—1, Minier’s Dumpling; 2, Queen 
Caroline Apples; 3, too dried up to name. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


Barr and Sons, King Street, Covent Gar- 
den.—Seed guide for 1923. 

E. P. Dixon and Sons, Hull.—List of seeds. 

Toogood and Son, Southampton.—Guaran- 
teed garden seeds. 

Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, Bath.— 
Illustrated list of Begonias, Delphiniums, 
Gloxinias, Cyclamens, and herbaceous plants. 

Mr. John B. van der Schoot, Hillegom, 
Holland.—Iilustrated list of selected Dutch 
bulbs, Roses, and herbaceous plants for 
spring planting. _ E 

Messrs. Joseph Bentley, Lid., Barrow-on- 
Humber, Hull.—Catalogue of horticultural 
chemical preparations, fertilisers, and garden 
accessories. E o 

Messrs. Daniels Bros., Ltd., Norwich.— 
Illustrated guide for amateur gardeners. 


Bunn, The 


Ald = i 
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Messrs. J. Jefferies and Son, Ltd., Ciren. 

cester.—Illustrated catalogue of seeds, 
W. Smith and Son, Market Street, Aber. 

deen.—List of garden seeds and plants, 1923, 


Writing on zinc labels 
Can you give me any advice as to how to 
preserve a good black inscription on zine 
labels? I use the patent ink sold for the 
purpose, which is, I believe, antimony 
chloride, and varnish it\after. the writing is 
dry. The letters are quite black when wet, 
but a number of them dry whitish, and if 
they dry black they often turn white even 
under the varnish. I have tried rubbing 


them down with emery cloth and re-writing 


them, which results in some improvement, 
but cannot obtain uniformly satisfactory re- 
sults. Wooden labels, painted with an oil 
paint and written uponSwith pencil before 
they are dry, are much more satisfactory, but 
are too conspicuous—at least, in winter; 
moreover, I have a number of zinc labels, 
both in peg form and for tying on, which I 
want to use up. Possibly my varnish is not 
waterproof, or else some secondary chemical 


action takes place between the zinc and the . | 


antimony which results in a white salt... 
. A. H. Wottey-Dop. 


Ghent Quinguènnial Exhibition 

The Joint Sub-Committee of the Chamber 
of Horticulture and the Royal Horticultural 
Society has arranged a coniference at 18, Bed- 
ford Square` on Wednesday, January 17th 
next, 11.30 a.m., to which all growers and 
firms interested in taking part in this signi-. 
ficant International Exhibition are. invited. 
The event takes place at Ghent from April 
14th to 22nd and promisés to be one reaching 
a very high standard of excellence. Many 
leading firms already have intimated their 1n- 
tention of making an individual display and 
taking part in a collective English exhibit. 
Previous exhibitors have found that this ex- 
hibition presents a unique opportunity for dis- 
play to visitors from various pants of the 
world, together with satisfactory financial re- 
sults. It is therefore hoped. that others con- 
templating taking part will make a point of 
attending the above conference, when plans 
will be discussed. | 


Professional gardeners’ dinner - 


The annual dinner and meeting of the Pro- 
fessional Gardeners’ Association was held at 
Leeds on January 13th. Mr. J. Rhodes, of 
Batley, presided, supported by Mr. F. Capp 
(Wakefield), Mr. J. Fieldhouse (Leeds), secre- 
tary, and Mr. W. Robson (Leeds), treasurer. 
The organisation has only existed about three 
years, and most of its members are Yorkshire- 
men, although branches have been formed in 
London and in Cumberland. It was stat : 
by a Huddersfield member, Mr. Reed, tha 
they were trying to revive the old Bue 
field Chrysanthemum show, in the hope tha 
the spirit of the Chrysanthemum would ne 
more gardeners together. Formed 40 yea 


ago, that show gave way to war conditions, , 


and it was hoped now to restart it. ||, 

Giving the toast of ‘“ The Association, 
Mr. J. Davies said he was sorry pane 
were not so united as they should be., 
Clapham, in responding, said the aioe zs 1 
was not making the headway he had ne 
to see. It should not be considered a din 
society merely, but an T ere g 
gardeners in all parts of the country. p>- 
Rhodes, of Batley, was re-elected carin 
Mr. Clapham vice-chairman, Mr. ae 
treasurer, Mr. J. Reed organising secre ay 
and Mr. Fieldhouse secretary. _ 


‘ STUDIES IN GARDENING.” —Will i sith 
who inquired about this book kindly 
name and address? ~ 


eres 


ae enna 
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Royal Horticultural Society’s Show 
January 16th, 1923 - | 


Some excellent fruit, a nice group of Hya- 
cinths, several praiseworthy groups of Or- 
chids and Carnations, and interesting miscel- 
lancous exhibits were the chief features of 
this meeting. Considering the season, it was 
areally meritorious mecting, and a great ad- 
vance on the recent gatherings at Vincent 


Square, 


HARDY PLANTS AND ALPINES 


Several choice dwarf Conifers and attractive 
hardy plants were exhibited by Messrs. J. 
Chal and Sons. Amongst the latter we noted 
Iris reticulata, Adonis amurensis, Soldanella 
alpina, Crocus Sieberi, and Helleborus niger. 

Avery nicely arranged group was staged by 
Messrs. G. G, Whitelegy and Son. Saxifraga 
Burseriana gloriosa, with its large white 


duwers; Sax. Bovdii alba; and Sax. Kelleri 
were all in fine condition. There were also 
dwarf Cypresses in variety, Juniperus com- 
munis compressa and Skimmia japonica in 


fruit. We also noted some excellent coloured 
drawings, particularly those of Delphiniums, 
bv Miss E. M. \\ hitelegy, ‘a yery creditable 
eshibit for an artist still well in her teens. 

Messrs, J. Waterer, Son, and Crisp had an 
evhibit well designed to show their plants 
to the best advantage. In addition to a good 
collection of dwarf Conifers we noted Hepatica 
trisha rosea, Adonis amur ensis, Anemone ful- 
ens, Rubus australis, Iris tingitana, the 
Celandine Poppy (Stvlophorum diphyllum), 
and the dainty Narcissus Bulbocodium mono- 
phvllus. 

A small rock garden of very choice plants 
nas arranged by Messrs. W, Cutbush and 
“ons, They staged some good Irises, includ- 
ng F. histrioides major, and a variety of Cro- 
GINS, amongst which we noted C. Sieberi 
md C. biflorus, Helleborus niger, Saxifragas 
ef various species, and shrubs, including 
Himamelis and Garrya elliptica. 

Pimulas, Daisies, and some Alpines came 
tum Mr. G. W. Miller. Of the first-named 
Lawnd Beauty and Hilda Miller were good. 
Pe Daisies comprised the delicate pink Dres- 
ba China; Alice, of a darker shade; and Rob 
My ted, The Alpines of note were Saxi- 
“Qa Mrs, Lang; Iberis Little Gem, a sub- 
ubh not vet in flower: Pulmonaria rubra; 
~l Daphne Blagavana, with very fragrant 
Sate lowers, j i 
i sme Daphne was also exhibited by 
"^ Reuthe, along with other choice shrubs 
nd “rous hardy plants, including Cyclamen 
AN Galanthus cicilicus, Anemone blanda 
“eruka, and the winter Daffodil Stern- 
egia lutea, 

Wierown Princess of Wales Violets, 
Sk fron the open, were sent by Mr. 
u. Halsted. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 


l "rge and high-class exhibit of early bul- 
a Was staged by Messrs. Sutton 
“8. Prepared Hyacinths predominated, 
bets of a good collection seemed to 
AN Due, Yellow, Rose, and Cynthella 
oat. The group also included Iris 
ee. the Paper-white Narcissus, N. 
tae N. Cervantes, and the vellow 
Bi lontressor. ” 
o. Were exhibited by Messrs. Win. 
‘Son, We made a note of the single 
tt the single white Juno, and 
Fs rigs with a red line on each petal; 
Me doubles Imbricata, red; and 
OHA, crimson marbled white. 
s formed the major part of Messrs. 
‘and Langdon's group; they alse 
an attractive blue Primrose. Of 


the Cyclamens, we liked Giant White, Giant 
Crimson, and Salmon King, also the beauti- 
fully frilled, salmon-pink Mrs. Buckston. 
This is an excellent strain of C. persicum 


' giganteum. i 


Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert staged minia- 
ture Hyacinths and Freesfa excelsior. Of the 
Hyacinths, L’Innocence, white; Garibaldi, 
red; and Lady Derby, pink, were particularly 
good. 

Messrs. Moyses Stevens showed Azaleas 
and Heaths. Azaleas were also sent by Mr. 
L. R. Russell. Of this group, the best were 
A. verveneana Sport, salmon pink ; A. v. alba; 
A. Simon Mardner, pink; and A. Van Damm, 
pink and white. There were also some excel- 
lent little specimens of A. violacea. 

Several attractive plants “were staged by 
Messrs. Stuart Low. We noted the winter- 
flowering, fibrous rooted Begonias, Turnford 
Hall, white, this is a good sport from Gloire 
de Lorraine; and the pink Mrs. Petersen. 
Several Azaleas, Poinsettia rosea, Acacias 
Baileyana and playptera, and the fragrant 
Daphne indica rubra completed this portion 
of the firm’s exhibit. Amongst their Carna- 
tions were Eileen Low, salmon; White 
Pearl; Mrs. T. Ives, pink; Saffron; Red En- 
sign; and British Triumph, in the best of 
form. 

The new Carnation Holmwood Crimson, 
introduced by Messrs. Allwood Bros., is of a 
strikingly rich shade, and should be popular. 
Their new white, Thomas C. Joy, was well 
shown, and we also noted Edward Allwood, 
Vivid, Triumph, and Mary Allwood looking 
really well. There were also some of the 
popular Allwoodii. 

From a very good lot of Carnations staged 
by Mr. C. Engelmann we sclected Goliath, 
pale pink ; Carola, crimson; Cupid, salmon; 
and Boadicea, cerise. 

Lord Lambourne, Romford, sent a large 
collection of Carnations, including such varie- 
ties as Baroness de Brienen, White Enchan- 
tress, Enchantress Supreme, Carola, and 
Hon. Charlotte Knollys. 


ORCHIDS 


Odontoglossums and Odontiodas predomi- 
nated in Messrs. Charlesworth’s group. Of 
the former, we liked a very good O. crispum, 
also O. amabile, O. Rosina, and O. Lilian. 
The Odontiodas included O. Charlesworthii 
cuprea, of a very distinct shade; O. West 
Point Beauty ; O. Brewii; and O. Langowoy!, 
There was also a nice Masdevallia tovarensis 
in this group. 

From Messrs. Stuart Low came Drasso- 
Cattleva Ruby,  Livho-Cattleva Penelope, 
L. C. Linda and L. C. Schroder in excellent 
form also Vanda cwrulea and Oncidium or- 
nithorrynchum,. of a very nice deep shade. 

A particularly fine Cymbidium Schlegeli oc 
cupied the centre of Messrs. J. au A 
MeBean's group. This isefa very taking | esh 
pink shade, with red spots on the Ep. Cyan 
bidium Doreen was also good, and the large 
flowered Odontoglossum Miguelito. n 
were, in addition, some good Brasso- Liv a 
Cattlevas, notably B. L. C. Phars an 
B. L. C. Cissie. 

Variety characterised N pA 
hibit. We liked nothing better than o 
Skinneri, Tlopper's var. _ They Se oar i 
wonderfully good Cypripedium. se i 
Juliette. Brasso-Cattleva Crofutiana, anc 


aie amabile and Antiope. 
Jontozlossums amabile a j a 
Qdont a” sent a high eles 


Messrs. Cowan and Co. se: o 
and representative yroup- W e C oe 
Odontozlossum, Queen Mexandr: P 
O. Ravenwood. Cattleya Titvus was 


essre. Sa nder’s CN- 


- 
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shown, also Livlio-Cattleya Dodonea and 
Brasso-Cattleva British Oucen, but the Cypri- 
pediums were the strong feature of the ex- 
hibit, and among them we noted excellent 
flowers of C. Thompsonianum, C. Ghurka, C. 
Fusilier, and C. Roundhead. We had almost 
omitted to mention a nice plant of Odontioda 
Madeline cuprea. 

Licut.-Col. Sir G. Holford, Westonbirt, sent 
a delightful Cymbidium Curlew var. Feather; 
it is somewhat similar to C. Schlegelii, but 
is much more heavily marked with.red on the 
lip. 
Sir J. Coleman, Bart., Gatton Park, sent 
a nice Odontioda Brackenhurst, Gatton Park 
var. ; alsa Dendrobium tetragonum, and a 
distinct Dendrochilum species, rich green 
with purple lines. 

Odontoglossum crispum, Gerrish’s var., 
came from Mr. R. Gerrish, Salisbury. 

Odontioda Rufus secundus was sent by 
Mr. G. W. Bird, West Wiekham. f 

Mr. Pantia Ralli. Ashtead Park, staged the 
aptly named Odontoglossum Freckles, white 
with yellow blotches; also Cattleva Trianæ 
Colonel IT.) Carlisle and Brasso-Cattleya 
British Queen, 

Cypripediums were sent by Mr. A. M. 
Gentle, St. Albans. i 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


An excellent group of fruit was sent by 
Messrs. G. Bunvard and Co. The best of 
the Apples appeared to be The Oucen, Jean- 
nie Tardy, Bismarck, Peasecod’s Nonsuch, 
Golden Noble. and Norfolk Beauty, but all 
were in splendid condition. Of the Pears, 
we made a special note of Beurré de Nahin, 
Uvedale'’s St. Germain, and Double de Guerre, 
_ Messrs. AMigrove also sent a high-grade ex- 

hibit, including some splendid Apples, such 
as Rival, S. T. Wright. Lord Derby. Wash- 
ington, and Lane's Prince Albert. The best 
of the Pears were Uvedale's St. Germain, 
Easter Beurré., and Catillac. 
_ Excellent culture was to the fore in Messrs. 
Sutton'’s vegetable exhibit, which included 
Potatoes, variegated Kale, Leeks, Beets, Car- 
rots, Parsnips, and Salads, also Stachys 
tuberifera, the Chinese Artichoke. l 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.HS, 
MEETING ON JAN. 16, 1923. 


———— 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 
Awarde of Morit. 


Cyvmbeliam Curlew, var Feather, from LO Cobaned Sie e, 
Hedrord, Westonbirt; Sophronias Lowi fom M. Pantis Ralh, 
Ashtead Park, Surmys Brosso-Cattleyya EBrnu-h Queen, from 


M. Pantia Ralli. 


Medals. 
SILVER Footy —Mesers Cowan, Southwate > Messrs Sander, 
Messe Charlesworth und Co, Haywanla Heath; 


Seo Abans: 
Messrs Stuurt bow and Co, Jarvis Rioch. i 
SILVER BANK KSIAN.— Meas Jo and A. M Dean, Cooka bridge. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
Award of Merit. 


Cyclamen Fie gy (straint), from Messra sutton and Sone 


Reading. 
Medals. 
SILVER GILT EANKSIVN. — Mess. Suton aml Sona, for 


for dq oallt- 


SILVER Fron. -Meera Alwood Bee, Haywarie Heath, 


for Carnations; Measra. Biy hkmor and Dargdon, Bath, for 
Cvelamena: Lort Bambeioe, for Carnations 


steye BvNKsras Mr C. BEncedmann, Softfeon Walden. for 
Measra, Waterer, Sone, and Crisps for hatd) piants, 


FRUIT COMMITTEE. 
Medals. 


Gerp —Mesere Runyvanband Ce, 
Moo ANligrove, Lansiey, 


Caruatiens: 


Marl-tare, for callin ti of 
sious, for celle- 


A\ppics andl Pears: 
4 aA ig ae 
tion of Appice anid Pears. 


VEGETABLES. 
Medal. 


SILVER GILT RNG OMTESS — Messr- 


D 
Opps teat Ul Vegeta aes 


wept ETTI anr | merne, {or 


jal matters 
tor, “Gar- 
Street. 


All correspondence on editor 
should be addressed to the Edi 


dening Yustrated,” 8, Bouverie 
London, E.C., and not to individuals. 


~ ants aes ae 
hi i 


‘ 
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SELECTED DUTCH BULBS, ROSES, and PERENNIAL PLAT 


Horticultural Societies?’ News 


_The Beckenham Horticultural Society car- 
ries through an interesting. syllabus of lec- 


January 20, 193 


` P 

tures and meetings during the winter session, FOR SPRING PLANTING „No XL 

‘October to March. In connection with these | | sA : . | hots e __ 

Mr. . H. a (of GARDENING ILLUS- Descriptive Catalogue free on application. . Delivery Carriage Paid. | 7 _ 
TRATED) attended at. Church House on` T F ‘Paekino qe acs N 
‘January 12 and delivered his illustrated lec- Ne Gnarge tor jiii PE l { 
ture on ‘‘ Birds in Relation to Horticulture,” ; ane as: : pf 
which proved very instructive, as it dealt with a 2 l s i | 

ie harmful and beneficial results of the food / JOH N B. VA N D E R SCH OOT, = ee re 

abits of the commoner birds. Mr. Harold - 2. * Rulh Ear 7 Ee: On 

- E. Moore, honorary secretary, acted as lan- | L Own BUD Farms S ea AETSS,; , ah ¥ 

ternist. on E ILLE G O M ———_HoOoxLLAND| ;'"% 

__ Under the chairmanship of their president, . Telegrams: NARCISSUS, HILLEGOM ae 

the Lord Mayor of Newcastle, members of : s — — 2 

the Newcastle and District Horticultural ee , . z He os oo $ 

= Mutual Improvement Society held their an- CENUINE OFFER OF FRUIT TREES ete m m a wm a am a gi h 

nual dinner on January 13th. The local hor- 


| _ All 2 years, straight, strong grown. Plums, Pond Seed- 
ticultural trades were well represented by lings, Victoria, Rivers’ Early, and Kentish Bush; Apples, 


0#” SERVICABLE MN 2k 


‘ 

Bramley's, Newton’s, Emmeth Early, Conference; Pears | > | 4 
‘Messrs. T. Lawrenson, Senr., and T. A. on Quince. 305. doz. 50s, score. Green Privet, ts. ôd 4 | OK E N RUSHER \ T j 
AEE Junr., Mr. Fox ae Finney and Hoscoon Giane ae 100 Tee 2 years, Seabrook's | MING Be 
and Co.), also Messrs. Watsons an o., who _ All carr. paid, pass., C. W.O., po : a | 4 
give valuable support to the society; Mr.  ERUGH REAM, l Reduces Fuel to correct o 
J. N. Kidd, representing the Northern Apple | ERUIT GROWER, FRIDAYBRIDGE, WISBECH p size for Long burning. i “A i De 
Culture Society; E. Brough, Esq., chairman ssa T eee a i l 

. i ) | Hollow Fire . bi a 

of the Newcastle Flower Show; and Mr. MAS KELL S HOP MANURE l e a Seel 
W. E. Anderson, secretary Four Northern is the best substitute for stable manure, is cleaner to go i , . i 
at Trait C ; . and gives much better results. 656 lbs., &/»; 1ewt., 6;  — th Coach- EA Sanm dille 
Counties Fruit Congress. During 1922 mem- & owi., lje; 4 owt, 20): 10 ewt., S/n; i ton; 80a J Ta Wall with Gach Be a re 
bers A the seas have won 1 54 first, 104 , Le and eres tee 60 oe Pie that add od: per o cvews as- : : a 
thi ; ari c or each. miles or par manures supplied, nd i Z = M 
en » 38 t ird, and innumerable Sp écial large or small quantities. Booklets free from— E e Gn Stand. 50| = | HERR gta 
prizes, including cups and medals. During : : yp -y extra. | — oe 

„an interval in the toast list prizes were pre- MASKELL S, LTD., Dept. G.L., 4 . DAE eee 
sented by the Lord Mayor. Dirleton Road, West Ham, E. 15. a I CPKINNELL GGe ESA 3 oe 

| : on he | amg: 

The report and balance-sheet of the Lewes a l LIME. >y 65 SOUTHWARK ST a 
and District Horticultural Society, as sub-, 4 ane SČ LONDON.SEL, D ipn 
mitted at the annual meeting, disclosed a very A time and WSs oS ee : ag E 
a a A : a ror a first FOR ROCK G EN WALKS, _ megane a p 
ime in the annals of the society a three-figure | COURTYARD, FLOWER GARDENS, AND , “abet 
membership has been attained, records also | ALL KINDS OF RUSTIO PATHWAYS. | S20 Gardens. SUNDIALS, BIRD BATHS, a 
being reached in several other directions. The | Tar WEATHERVANES, ete. a 
monthly competitions closed with a balance in eree We are the Cheapest House in the Trade. ~ 
hand of £3 3s. 5d., the November show and and Paths of ‘ Send for Mustrated List No. 26. ES ng 
general balance-sheet. showing a favourable |ASHTON & HOLMES, Ltd., | *! kinds COUNTRY HOMES SUPPLIES, aes 
balance of £2 11s. 7d. The report and bal- QUARRY OWNERS, SPAR 526. Oxford Street, W.1 (near Marbig Ani n kÍ 
ance-sheet was unanimously adopted. The SUTTON SIDINGS, MACCLESFIELD. Aare. Under dirgotion ot Capg e a an a d 
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The industrious man’s coat ; COLEMAN & SONS, 4, Cranfield, Bletchley. 
for sport, .garden, farm, study, 
workshop or office. 


Combines ease, comfort and 
pocket convenience by many 
new and useful artifices. 


Made from Burberry Gabardine 
or Iweeds, weatherproof yet 
air-free, the ‘'Everywhere” is a 
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While all trees and shrubs of a deciduous 
character have a very different appearance in 
winter to what they have during the summer 
months, yet there are some kinds which, 
when devoid of foliage, stand out-in a marked 
minner from all their associates, either by 
mason of their habit being more pronounced 
when leafless, through their bright-coloured 
birk, or some other noticeable feature. OF 


deciduous trees, the Birches are very con- 
sp:cuous throughout the winter months, and 
of these the common Birch is, I think, if 
poble, more beautiful in winter than in 


wmmer, Just now, where associated with 
wher trees, the shining white trunks of the 
brch are conspicuous for a very long dis- 
Line, and closer inspection reveals the 
ergantly drooping spray, so different in out- 
Ine fram that of the Oaks, Elms, Beeches, 


Birches often differ 


anf ather forest trees. 

fem each other considerably, either in the 
cour of the bark, arrangement of the princi- 
rl branches, or pendulous character of the 
sans, Of the many varieties of the com- 
moa Rreh now in cultivation. two mav be 


waren, The fi: St, 
mt av h as upright 
wae the Weeping 


fastigiata, may often be 
as the Lombardy Poplar, 
Youngi, with its long, 


agtke branchlets, is a striking tree at all 
visas, Another distinct species is the black 
Bch of the United States (Betula nigra), 
Noh ts very distinct from its European con- 
ver, but is at the same time equally as 


rheeworthy, This American 


representative 


rasa free, bold, but somewhat slow-vrow- 
“sites often divided into several branches at 
sakwe height from the ground. The 
— ‘pray does not show the drooping 
Teter s much as that of the common 
A, The bark of the black Birch is most 
inal in winter, Tt peels off and hangs in 
8 from the main stem and principal 
oes thus giving to a tree of this species 
vil and picturesque appearance. In this 
tiurk is reddish, and for this reason it is 


"a aled the red Birch. 


Of Elms, the 


Mrspcuous when devoid of foliage 
e Wagal Elm (Ulmus alata). This 
Sus name from the peculiar corky ex- 


"ce wih which either side of 


the 


“ws ts furnished, and as this character is 
“Leven to the minor twigs, the who!le 
“appear to be of unusual stoutness, 
Ts owing to the corky ridges of the 
© This tree is a native of North America, 
™ oxkharked variety of our English 
emalle that known as the Dutch, is 


t eroutar, 


The weeping variety of 
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Deciduous trees and shrubs 


Ulmus montana is very distinct even when 


leafless. 


Among the many varictics of the 
common Ash the golden-barked kind stands 
out conspicuously from all the others. 


In 


this the vellow-coloured bark is, of course, 
more noticeable in the winter than at any 


other time. 
lous as 


the ordinary 


There is a form of this as pendu- 


Weeping Ash. In 


another variety (jaspidea) the bark is striped 


Apple Lord Derby 


(See page 56) 


instead of being of a uniform clear yellow. 


The cork-barked Elm has 1 
the Ash, a variety of which (verrucos 


`! 
the bark as rugged as that of the Em. 
Ash more curious than orna 


has its counterpari in 


a) has 
An 
mental is cristata, 
ated Cockscomb- 


‘arf. variety with fase) 
a dwarf variet a 


like branches. 


innumerable varieties of 


There are many spe 


aks, but none so 
avol of foirage 


2 Wego sgue when d 
grand and picturesqu ¢ English Oak. 


‘ 


as specimen of ou : 
asa fine old 5; with which the 
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d 
triacanthos are studded give it a very un- 
common appearance, which is heightened by 
the rather rugged character of the specimen. 
Another tree whose bark is especially note- 
worthy is the striped Maple (Acer striatum, or 
pennsylvanicum, as it is often called). This 
forms a good-sized tree, with usually a some- 
What regular-shaped head, and the bark, even 
from the trunk to the minor branchlets, is 
greenish, clearly striped with white. 

Of shrubs remarkable for their bright- 
coloured bark, which causes them to be 
especially conspicuous at this season of the 
year, must be mentioned the Golden Osier 
(Salix vitellina), which might almost be 
classed as a tree. This is verv distinet by 
reason of the rich vellow colour of its bark, 
and when lit up by the rays of the winter's 
sun its beauty is greatly enhanced. The Dog- 
wood (Cornus alba), with bright red bark, is 
another shrub worth a note just now, and of 
this there is a vaniety (sibirica) not so vigorous 
in growth as the type, the bark of which is of 
a lighter and brighter hue than that of the 
other. To these may be added the Himalavan 
Bramble (Rubus biflorus), whose stems pre- 
sent the appearance of having been white- 
washed, and Lonicera XNvlosteum, the bark of 
which is of a grevish tint. The trees and 
Shrubs above mentioned include most of the 


T: 


stronglv-marked forms. 


Notes of the Week 


Begonia Gloire de Lorraine 

As the seasons pass the Lorraine Begonias 
appear to increase in popularity, This is not 
to be wondered at, for the value of these fine 


known to evervone, and their 


plants is 
Mthough 


adaptahility equally well known. 
in their earlier stages they require a certain 
amount of heat vet, when they are in bloon 
they succeed quite well in a cool house. As 
room plants the Lorraine Begonias have few 
equals, and handsome pieces, almost 2 ne 
in diameter, in 6inch pots, are invaluable 


to those who have vases and jardinieres to 
fill KIRK. 


The Monterey Cypress 

One most interesting thing not mentioned 
in the article on the Monterey Cypress bee 
at one time it grew from Kamchatka to Ane 
couver, and all that were left was the rem- 
nant in California, thus showing the gg 
ous climatic change in a Hem : 
Cupressus macrocarpa will Ta ee - 
London, [ believe. It cannot be «fd cheap v. 
as the voung trees require ' elses 
yearly if for sale. Here it grows duvo 


transplanting 
fert 


500 


pe 


yearly, and, I believe, makes the best paying 


. timber if planted in suitable places. 


x ARTHUR WHITE. 
Selborne Newtown, Waterford. ` 


Double Cosmos 


In one of the recently issued catalogues 
for 1923 I observe that a double form of Cos- 
mos is offered. Surely this is a retrograde 
step. The principal charm of the Cosmos 
lies in its light and graceful single blooms, 
these being most effective in vases when cut, 
with nothingbut their own foliage. Double- 
ness, I fear, will rob the Cosmos of much of 
its charm, and after working so effectively 
to raise a really early-flowering form, the 
hybridist might have rested content, or turned 
his attention to developing new shades, rather 
than to evolve a double form. W. McG. 


Cupressus macrocarpa 


t one time I was under the impression 
that C. ‘Lambertiana was distinct from this, 
as at Bicton, Devon, the two finest’ specimens 
were directly opposite in growth and contour, 
the former having remarkable branches from 
the base, ‘while the latter had a clean stem 
3 feet to 4 feet from the ground, the upper 
branches not nearly so spreading. In one 
very severe winter it suffered a great deal 


' more than the specimen named macrocarpa: 


This made me think it was distinct from — 
Lambertiana, but the late Mr. Elwes put me 
right on that point when he visited the 
arboretum some 20 years back in connection 
with the book he published later. 
James Mayne. 

The autumn-flowering Snowdrops 

I should be glad to hear from those who 


have tried such autumn-flowering Snowdrops 


as Galanthus octobrensis whether they have 
found them gradually coming into line in 


point of their period of bloom with the vernal 


species. Although I had in my former gar- 
dens bulbs of all the autumn-flowering Galan- 
thi in cultivation, I am without them at 
present. The best and most vigorous, I 
opine, are .Galanthus octobrensis and G. 
cilicicus, the latter a good one, especially for 
the first year or two. G. cilicicus is a little 
later than G. octobrensis, but generally 
flowers in October and November when first 
imported. With me all these autumn Snow- 
drops gradually became later and later, until 
they seldom bloomed before the spring-flower- 
ing varieties of G. nivalis, of which they are 
supposed to be forms. I have heard from 
others that the autumn Snowdrops have ex- 
hibited this tendency, but I should like to 
know if it is general in this country. I fancy 
they miss the long, dry, hot summers of their 
native haunts, and resent ours, with their 
coolness and moisture. S. ARNOTT. 


The quality of Pears in 1922 

Very few of these have reached their usual 
quality this season. This can only be ac- 
counted for here by the absence of sunshine 
during the latter part of their growing 
season, which saw the fruits drenched. with 
rain day after day over quite a long period. 
This, in my opinion, has had a bad effect 
upon the keeping quality of several kinds, 


. which, on approaching ripeness, show signs 


of decay around the eve, which was-kept in 
a state of saturation for so long. Magnifi- 
cent crops were borne by the majority of the 
trees here, both trained and otherwise, and 
in point of size and appearance the fruits left 
little to be desired, but the absence of their 
usual flavour, and in many instances a great 
deficiency of refreshing juices rendered these 
usually delicious fruits unpalatable. A few 
kinds, however, if not up to their fine standard 
of quality, have been really good, these in- 
cluding Louise Bonne of Jersey, Marie 
Louise, Urbaniste, Directeur Hardy, Beurré 
Superfin, good, but rather too acid this 
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year, Doyenné de Merode, Thompson’s 
La France, a delicious Pear; Doyenné du 
Comice, large and of good quality ; Doyenné 
d’Alencon; Figue d’Alencon, a very choice 


fruit; Beurré Durnent; Le Lectier, a large. 


Pear of first-rate quality; Mme. du Puis; 
Josephine d’Malines, scarcely first rate, but 
very good; Winter Nelis, first rate, and, curi- 
ously, growing on an east wall, Jules 
d’Airolles and Mme. Treyve, the latter one 
of our very best. In-some instances Pears, 
which in normal seasons have been of fine 
quality, are almost worthless this season. 
Beurré Vauban is an example of this. 


Rubus treneus 


is a very distinct and interesting Rubus with 
large Coltsfoot-like leaves, each from 4 inches 
to 6 inches across, dark green above, and 
covered beneath with a brown. felt. This 


striking plant seems determined to keep near- — 


the ground, sending out its prostrate growths 
all around, arid apparently more suitable for 
the clothing of cool banks than training to a 
pole, 


Rubus Bambusarum | 
This Rubus, from China, has long, slender 
stems, which render it a most desirable sub- 
ject for pillars and low walls. Its leaves are 
composed of from three to five leaflets, these 
being from 3 inches to 5 inches long, lance- 
shaped, green above, covered -beneath with a 
conspicuous silvery-brown felt. Itis a beauti- 
ful climber, the valuable qualities of which 


' are more in evidence during the winter when 


the leaves are tossed about by the wind. 
Evergreen Rubus with handsome leaves 


One of the most beautiful of these is Rubus. 


flagelliflorus, from Central and W. China, a 
climbing plant of elegant growth which, in 
my opinion, is seen at its best when trained 
over a rough pole or tall tree stump, where 
during the summer its graceful whip-like 
branches push out in all directions and dis- 
play their truly handsome, long, pointed 
leaves, each 6 inches to 8 inches long and 
3 inches wide. The upper surface of these 
lovely leaves is covered with hains which give 
them a velvet-like appearance, and their 
colour is a pleasing soft green splashed with 
reddish-brown, the underside covered with a 
thick yellow felt. — f 


Stove and greenhouse plants at Kew 
It would be difficult to match the brilliancy 
of some of the Aphelandras, amongst 
winter-flowering stove plants. The brightest 
of all is A. aurantiaca, with its rich orange 
red flowers; whilst A. nitens is but little less 
showy. For those to whom bright colours do 
not appeal there is the fragrant Brunfelsia 
americana, with delicate yellow blooms, turn- 
ing white as they grow older. The lilac 
flowers of Centradenia floribunda are attrac- 
tive at this season and borne in great abun- 
dance. A very easily raised winter flowering 
plant related to the Campanulas is Centro- 
pogon Lucyanus—it flowers in mid-winter 
and its rose-pink flowers are not lacking in 
beauty. Schaueria calycotricha (syn. Justicia 
calycotricha) is another useful subject for the 
stove in winter. Manettia inflata, with its 
scarlet and yellow flowers, is well known. 
Medinilla venosa makes a brave show in the 
winter with its pretty pink flowers, though 


it cannot compare with M. magnifica, which 


blooms later. Ruellia macrantha is a most 
decorative shrub, with rose-purple flowers? 
while Strobilanthes isophyllus, belonging to 
the same family, has decorative lavender 
blossoms. There are many winter-flowering 
plants in the cooler greenhouses. Coleonema 
alba is a pretty little Heath-like shrub. 
Cyrtanthus lutescens is an interesting yellow 
bulbous plant, and C. M’Keni is white, fra- 
grant, and very floriferous. Erica melan- 


pale rose-purple flowers, which are at their 


white flower-bud. This is a most interes” © 


Professor Caspary. ‘s 


i as 
J anuary 27, 1993 | 


thera and E. Willmoreana are good represen- 


tatives of a popular genus. Lachenalias are RO 


very popular; L. aurea and L. Nelsoni are 
as good as’any for making a winter show, 
Phylica ericifolia possesses a certain amount 


are borne somewhat stiffly. The Forsythias 
are known to every gardener, but few seem 


of charm, but its very minute white flowers yap 


to be aware what excellent pot plants they za 
make for the winter decoration of the cool = m 
house. | puat 

zwi 
The Bog Myrtle (Myrica Gale) o gafi 
, This sweet-soented plant is quite common zE 
in certain districts in the Stewartry of zaii 
Kirkcudbright. It is usually met with in žr 
peat Mosses, or in swampy districts, and at -z4 hr 


the present time the winter ‘“ catkins,” when 
bruised, emit their sweet, characteristic per. 
fume. Sweet Gale might be worth trying in 


, * 4 
2 ig 
San 


the garden in company with the Wax-bery = 


Myrtle (M. cerifera) and the graceful Fern- 

like Comptonia asplenifolia. 

procured in nurseries and are, perhaps, more 

appreciated here than the Bog Myrtle; be- 

cause it grows, plentifully, wild. W. McG. - 
Dumfries. 


Some greenhouse. plants a } 


t 


The Heaths are always popular for the cool 
house—they are easy to grow and fairly at- 
tractive. Erica cerinthoides, in its many gar- 
den forms, is quite one of the best, its scarlet 
flowers are quite showy, and it may be had in 
flower in the winter. Some species of 
Epacris are still more desirable, being more 
éasily grown than the Heaths and lasting 
longer in flower. E. hyacinthiflora is well 
named and quite worth its pot room, Of 
Acacias suitable for greenhouse culture there 
are any number, and opinions differ as to 
which are the best. A. longifolia merits at- 


These can be || - 


eos 


tention for its fine habit. The Boronias are jf}. w 


also useful shrubs, and B. fastigiata.1s an 


is curious rather than beautiful. In them- 


attnactive species. Dermatobotrys Saunders W>, 


selves the orange, tubular flowers are not un- NY 


attractive, but they are sparsely scattered on 
bare stems on which also the egg-shaped fruit 
is conspicuous, even before the flowers on the 
upper ‘branches are dead. Rhododendron | 
mucronulatum is really a hardy shrub, but it it: 
is no less attractive when grown as a pot plant 
in the cool house. It is closely related, to. the 
Daturian Rhododendron, but it has larger 


best at the present time. 


Galanthus Scharloki 
The late Mr. James Allen classed Galanthus | 
Scharloki among the * green-flowered a 
drops’ in his paper at ithe Sn owdrop Con p 
ence of the Royal Horticultural Society i 
1890, but the term “ sreen-flowered Se 
hardly appropriate, as the only een b 
really conformable to the term 1s G. \ pee : 
It has, however, a greater share of green t one 
the typical Galanthus nivalis, of which tt l 
be a variety only, and it is otherwise ey A 
distinct. It is small and has large sn “SS 
spots on the outside of the exterior segm He 
which give it a distinct character. , tes i 
another curious feature which distingw 
from othens. This is that it has a vi the 2h 
spathe, which curves, horn-like, see ky 
opened flower. From its- first appea ae i 
through the soil, however, it loolzs distino : ee 
the divided spathe causes the exposure © 


Powe 


4 

+ this coun... 
little Snowdrop. It has seeded in seats he 
trv, and Mr: Allen raised several var ee 
which he gave distinctive names. aera 
have grown have not been in od little Č 
superior to the omginal. It is a & ces wiih E 
Snowdron, easy to grow, and s a the 1 
reasonable rapidity. It was ue by Hert T 
vallev of a tributary of the eae honour by L 
Tulius Scharlok and named in hi Ess. © 
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ROOM AND WINDOW 


Asparagus plumosus and A. Sprengeri 


Summer has passed away, and now that Spring display. We have so many beautiful 
the winter is with us the window-gardener spring-flowering bulbs that jt is an easy mat- 
will for several months have in a great ter to make windows Say a couple of months 
measure to be content with those things that before the summer occupants are placed in 
charm by their verdure alone. The above- position. For quite an early display, Sib. rian 
mentioned species of the Asparagus family, Squills, Chionodoxa (the Snow Glory), 
now cultivated largely, are highly valued for Crocuses, and Snowdrops may be uscd to 
decoration, and enter freely into the making beautify the dwi lling as soon as the early 
of wreaths and crosses. The majority of spring sun shines on it. Then we have the 
window-gardeners, however, to whom the gallant army of Daffodils for service q bit 
merits of such things as ‘the Aspidistra, later on. The Tenby, Horsti ldi, princeps, 


f 


s ʻ 
x Up sete Sos 
~ 


Gypsophila paniculata 


x Wren] l be? are well known, have and Sir Watkin are amonea thai ba: and the 
pers y Ta š ' . S ; ’ 

AB ay 79 come acquainted With the ire so cheap nowa lays that 4 i CX pence 

tE Merits of th 


Them decoratio € Asparagus family lrmishing half-a-dazen h. XES IS a small item. 
4 } r $ . Fa a n > g è $ 

an A n during the winter. a lhe same kind of a mpost that has been used 

aa haibi: at cultivated for same years, lOr Summer-flou. ring th ngs will do for bulhe 


bit: ; 
` and general appearance much —in fact, any fine, rather Rohi farden m 


Ses the ordinar, igs 4s | 
PEM, Åpen rdinary Asparagus, but its can be used Such th ngs s Snowdr ps, 
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the way corner and covered with ashes or 
litter until the young leaves appear. If Snow- 
drops are used in conjunction with other bulbs 
to maintain a continuation of bloom in the 
same box the latter will have to be examined 
early in February, as the Snowdrop comes 
into flower, much sarlier than Daffodils. 

ere are other things that may be used for 
this form of window-gardening: Aubrictias, 
Violas, and Arabis, especially the newer, 
beautiful double form, are especially suitable, 
and can, of course, be easily frown for the 
Purpose, and, if taken out when done bloom. 
ing, and planted carefully, will not suffer, and 
will come in again for another vear, 


LEANURSr. 


Gypsophila 


Thore is no more popular flower than the 
perennial Gypsophila, valued so highly be. 
cause of its myriads of tiny lde whitish 
flowers borne on slender branching panicles 
that, seen in the Mass, make a show of 
blossoms of the daintiest description. The 
double form, however; commands more atten- 
tion because of the more lasting character of 
the flowers. Plants of the double form give 
blossoms of larger size and with more white 
in them, and which are in every way far 
Superior to those of the type. I like the 
double form because when cut it retains its 
beauty for so many months, 


When the plant is at its best I cut a few 
of the handsome branching sprays and place 
them in a tall trumpet vase for room decora. 
tion, and even now, though somewhat 
browned, they have a beauty which the type 
does not possess and which, as a subject for 
indoor decoration, is unequalled. It is no 
more dificult to grow than the tvpe. G., 
elegans is a graceful feathery annual form jn 
great demand carly in the seasen for bouquets, 
ete. Its value lies in the fact that it comes 
into use bofore the perennial G. paniculata 
and its double form can be had. 


“Instead of the flowers ” 


We have now come to the season when 
flowers are at their scarcest, and for those 
who have no greenhouse—unless they buy, 
and many cannot afford this luxury—the 
floral arrangements are usually considerably 
curtailed. This need not be, because for 
those living in, or near, the country there 
is still a great wealth in the way of berries 
and foliage which really are equally beauti- 
ful in their wav. There are vet to be found 
the vellowing sprays of Oak and Beech, and 
lovely trails of the wild Bramble. The 
hedges are crimson with hips and haws, 
Which look especially well arranged with 
generous sprigs of dark foliage, such as those 
deep copper-coloured leaves found on the 
large-leave] Privet, or on the Barberry 
bushes, Then there are branches of tho 
Spindle tree to be had for the gathering, with 
its lovely coral fruit and graceful foliage: 
trails of brilliant scarlet Barberries, still 
beautiful and fresh; even boughs of crimson 
Crab Apples, which look quite effective ar- 
ranged with the same dark leaves, The 
graceful orange and red lanterns of the Cape 
Gooseberry lend themselves equally well to 
this treatment, and there are the jet black 
berries of the common Privet and pure white 
Snowberries, which all ombine with cult. 
able foliage. There are many other bezu- 
tiful combinations. Those on the look-out 
for such can generally find something in our 
hedgerows and copses to charm bv its cetour 
ind grace, and at this “sacala” dead 
season its value seems enhareed, and there i 
reat pleasure in feelinz that VENT raatns 
ire still filled with things of [ving beauty. 

CANTAN. 
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Work of 


This has been a bad week for open-air gar- | 


den work, as rain fell on most days and thus 
rendered planting almost impossible. Some 
progress, however, has been made with the 
pruning and training of climbing plants. The 
pergolas have been finished, also fences and 
some of the walls. The edging and clearing 
of the carriage drives mentioned in former 
notes have mow been completed, there being 
a mile of this to do each year. By the water- 
side, progress has been made with the clearing 
of the reeds and herbaceous matter, placing 
the latter—whenever possible—as a mulch to — 
Willows, Tulip Trees, Bamboos, or other trees 
growing near, for we have found that the 
fast derive much benefit from these mulch- 
ings. Those tall reeds which produce pretty 


winter effects are being left alone for the pre- 
sent. During the bad weather much time has 
been given to the washing and cleansing of 


Viscaria oculata 


glasshouses and frames, which should be 
done, at least, once a year in order that plants 
and seeds may benefit to the full extent of 
light and sunshine. If a little paraffin oil and 
soft-soap are added to the water any insects 
remaining in the crevices of the walls or wood- 
work will be destroyed. This annual wash- 
ing also assists in preserving the woodwork, 
especially in the case of frames and sashes. 
The levelling of one of the gardens is still 
being pushed along, but as all the soil for the 
purpose must be wheeled some distance and 
the depth to be made up averages 3 feet, an 
enormous amount of material will be required 
before this is finished. 7 l ; 

A number of Platycodon Mariesi having 
arrived, it was decided to use them as a carpet 
to a bed of Ophelia Roses. The foliage of 
Montbretias and perennial Peas has been 
dleared away, and a long border devoted to 


rare seedlings has been cleaned and freshened 


up, as many of these are very small and might 
easily be lost among the persistent weeds. A 
narrow border which runs alongside a flag- 
stone path and beneath a pergola has been 
prepared and planted with a good number of 


OUTDOOR 
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the week 


Lily of the Vailley var. Fortin’s Giant. The 
position, being partially shaded, was thought 
to be an ideal one for these choice flowers. 
Groups of Ivies have been planted to garland 
several old tree stumps, and in exposed posi- 
tions wire guards have been placed round 
choice standard trees to protect them from. 
rabbits. On the fringe of the Heath garden 
a small group of Abies pungens lauca has 
been made. Hitherto these trees nave occu- 
pied a poor stony bank where they were not a 
success, but their present station being richer, — 
an improvement should follow in due course. 


E. M. 


= Viscarias 
Where annuals are mostly relied on for the 


summer display Viscarias take a prominent 
place. They were wonderfully fine last year; 


indeed, there were few plants so bright and 
effective. Seed should be sown in spring or 
autumn. They: require deeply-dug, well- 
manured ground. The seedlings should be 


. thinned out to from 6 inches to 9 inches apart. 


Visoarias are among the most enduring of 
annuals if given a good larder and freely 
thinned. Good varieties are V. oculata (here 
figured), cardinalis (bright crimson-purple), 
splendens (scarlet), and elegans picta (crim- 
son-purple, edged white). l 


Rosemary 


The old and intimate association of herbs - 


with our daily life is fast falling into forget- 
fulness so far as the majority of them are 
concerned. Occasionally we get a pleasant 
reminder of them, as, for example, when, by 
planting with Rosemary the Slope Road at 
Folkestone, down which ‘hundreds of 
thousands of men marched ito the harbour 
en route for France, it is seen how beautiful 
a tribute the authorities are paying to the 
fallen.~ “ Theres Rosemary for you—that’s 
for remembrance,” says Ophelia in “ Ham- 


' may be done with them i 


Caii 
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let.” The custom which prevailed in olden 


' times of carrying a sprig of Rosemary ih the 


hand at a funeral took its mise from the idea 

of a preservative power in this- herb against 

pestilential disorder, and there are still a few 

retired villages in England where Rosemary is 

put with the corpse into the coffin. In South 

Wales it is yet common for those attending a 

funeral to strew sprigs of it over the grave, 

after the manner described by the poet Gay, 
and even Shakespeare through Father Law- 

rénce in ‘* Romeo and Juliet.” The medicinal 

and toilet uses, of Rosemary are ‘many, 

although not taken advantage of so liberally 
as they might be. = H. H. W. 


i The Starworts — 
There are some who decry the Starworts 


and who describe them as coarse and weedy 
plants which not only encroach upon less 


robust subjects, but increase at an alarming `. 
rate in the herbaceous border. If inquiries -7:5 


be pushed in the case of the objectors it-will ~~ 


be found that, in their gardens, the oldest; the ` 
worst, and the poorest of the Novi-Belgii type - 


+ 
‘ 

at 
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predominate, and even these, by, long-con- mma 


with which-the older forms are by no, means 


comparable. In the case of modern Asters { 


their habits are so varied and their flowers arè 
so beautiful -that it is hardly possible. to 
imagine a 
hardly possible, too, to. put a limit to what 


N 


n the autumn. Long 
after frost has put a period to Dahlias and. 


Gladioli, and when rains have disfigured the | 


border Chrysanthemums, the “Michaelmas 
Daisies continue to adorn. the garden and to 


Or ee 
provide lavish supplies of useful material for 4 f 
‘cutting. Their season, too, IS a. long. one. y 
The earliest forms begin to bloom in June, $ 


and from that month until November a steady 1} 
succession may be assured by the employment + 


of suitable varieties. 


“Suc 


It is no purpose of the present notes to give i 
ae | 


a selection of the newer” varieties. 


- would entail considerable space, and those My 
interested are referred to the lists of specialists i 
in the Michaelmas Daisy. There will be t 
found plenty of scope for the selector, and the $ 


family in its entirety is, admittedly, of n 
easiest possible culture—any good, fairly ric 


garden soil suiting their modest wants per f. 


fectly. 


It may be pointed out, however, that while (x; 


the modern improved Asters at : 
the herbaceous border, many of the older 
sorts are-not to be despised. 
Novi-Belgii type are invaluable for planting 1n- 


arden without them, and it is | 


-tinued neglect, are even poorer than they 4, 
ought to be. -The objectors and critics have pe, 
apparently overlooked the later acquisitions, ; 


Ñ 


shrubberies, in which they need no staking. -. 


Grouped among Rhododendrons what could ; 


ohe 
a 


be better than masses of A. cordifolius, 


Shorti, A. formossissimus, A. Robert Parker -. 


A. Archer-Hind, A. Purity, and A 
bundus? So planted, the shelter affor i 
the shrubs prolongs the flowering season vie 
after Asters in open borders have been cul, 
over by frost. . ai th of « 

There are two Michaelmas Daisies, Ms sles ~ 
considerable antiquity, as Michaelmas ae i 
go, both of which are worth inclusion if ak 
collection. These are A. diplostephicides ther 
A. Thomsoni. The former, Į admit, ist its 
straggling in habit, but its blooms are ae E 
in the family—these being (by actual a of a 
ment) almost 4 inches in diameter an alder: 
bright, lilac-purplish shade with a ge 
centre. It is one of the earliest ee ol 
this respect it differs from Thom W 
which is quite late in flowering an Forming: 
seldom more than 2 feet in height. ni pro: 
neat and compact plants, A. Thoms” l 
duces enormous quantities of larg®, Pa“ roi 
flowers. A. Thomsoni, 100, fe patt 
almost every other Aster, in the fact l 
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dues not lend itself to increase by division. 
Propagation must be effected by means of 
cuttings of the young growths in spring. 


W. McG. 
Iris Histrio 


This variety is sometimes mistaken for I, 
reticulata, Not unreasonably, I think, for 
the blooms, to the casual observer, are not 
unlike, Those of I. Histrio, however, are 
considerably larger, and are more boldly 
marked than those of I. reticulata, In both 
cases they are delicately perfumed. The 
growth of 1. Histrio is Also more vigorous 
than that of the other. Both are worthy of 
attention, and they make neat and effective 
wol-house plants—half-a-dozen bulbs in a 
j-inch pot, W. McG. 


Helianthus Miss Mellish 


In the early days of October good-sized 
peces of this robust Sunflower were highly 
elective. Tall in habit, the variety is not, 
prhaps, quite suitable for small and narrow 
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assuming flowers. One thing to be observed 
among the hills was the Variety of colouring 
to be met with among ithe plants in a wild 
State. From crimson to almost scarlet and 
from light, almost flesh-pink, to white were 
the colours represented, together with plants 
of slightly taller habit or with larger flowers. 

hese, or the most distinct of them, at anv 
rate, are to be found in nurseries, and some 
are recommended for the benefit of the reader 
who may wish to have “ a bank where the 
wild Thyme blows,” as was said. There is, 
for example, the white T. Serpyllum album, 
the flesh-coloured one, T. S, carneum, one of 
almost magenta crimson, T. S. coccineum, 
a very big-flowered one, TeS grandiflorum, 
a very small one, T, S. minus, and such 


downy-leaved varieties as T. S. villosus and - 


lanuginosus. All of these are easily grown, 
but they flower much more profusely in poor, 
gritty, stony soil. On rich soil the carpet of 
foliage is more sparsely covered with bloom 
and the habit is more lax. Full sun is the 
best for this charming little Mower. 

S. ARNOTT. 


Primula farinosa 


t, ` 

ES borders, but in large borders it 
mas uty Ane efect. H, Miss Mellish 
Yen Somusly in almost any soil, and 
: : ‘ v HN the variety does not appeal as 
ic Pant will find it eminently satis. 


atory if used ina shrubbery, W. McG. 


16 oi the on es among the moun- 
Ned wih Te o Dumfriesshire I was de- 
Minus Sen ‘ sheets of the wild Thyme 
ee pal ou) Which adorn so many 
Taf the hoa out the hills. In the pure 
wag Aigher hills these sheets of bloom 
Rieti Rel suas and cheerier tone 
Nica ea, hres a did one 
Tik aH Ree uring Spreading 
ce ih e of waste from the 
eg a sv tct. Yet even in the 
Sec 7 OWLinds of the three king- 


Sweet Williams failin g 


In a recent issue I read a description of 
Sweet Williams affected by a fungus which 
vou described as * Carnation disease,” and, 
as I have a large bed which is more or less 
affected as the sample sent vou, I should be 
glad if vou would inform me ìf jt is the same 
complaint. I may add that my bed of Sweet 
Williams is overhung by Appletrees, and it 
is a question as to whether the fallen leaves, 
etc., have caused the trouble. 

W. H. VALLANCE. 

[Your Sweet Williams have been attacked 
by a fungus (Puccinia Arenariæ, a by no 
means uncommon pest). You had better take 
olf as many of the affected leaves as you can 
without depriving the plant of too manv and 
burn them, spraving the remainder with a 
3 per cent. solution of copper sulphate (blue 
stone) or a solution of potassium permanga- 
nate of a rose-red colour. The plants may 
Possibly outgrow the trouble if treated as sug- 
gested.] 


Lavatera Olbia 


Please give particulars as to treatment of 


Se 
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Lavatera Olbia. This is growing in a her- 
baceous border and is about 3 feet high and as 
much through. Does jt require pruning? If 
so, when and to What extent? 

C. C. Bromrey. 


[The finest results we have had from 
Lavatera Olbia have followed the pruning of 
this plant to within 18 inches of the ground, 
If your plant is a Young one prune it to within 
a foot of the ground about the first week in 
April and freshen up the soil about its roots.] 


ALPINE 


The Bird's-eye Primrose 
(P. farinosa) 


This is one of the daintiest of all Primroses, 
growing some 6 inches or 9 inches high, and 
producing blossoms of a lilac colour with a 
yellow eye. Seedlings vary occasionally jn 
colour, and tints of pink and rose are frequent 
and pretty. The blooms ane rather Jess in 
size than in P. frondosa, and the leaves more 
Silvery perhaps. There is much in common, 
however, between the plants. In our gardens 
P. farinosa loves a moist soil, and in damp 
and elevated parts of the country it flourishes 
in the rock garden and jn slightly elevated 
beds without any attention. In the rock gur- 
den it thrives in a moist crevice filled with 
peaty soil or fibrous sandy loam. In dry dis- 
tricts it would be well to cover the soil with 
cocou-fibre, Well-decayved keaf-miould, or 
broken bits of sandstone to prevent the sur- 
face of the soil boing baked and to check 
excessive evaporation. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 


Plants for crazy pavement 

Can any reader Live me advice as to the 
best way to plant low, creeping things in my 
crazy pavement? lt covers some So square 
yards. The stone is York Stone, and weeds 
are Very troublesome. | prefer plants in 
* drifts,” so to speak, rather than isolated 
specimens dotted here and there. Can this 
be done best with seeds? and if so, what are 
the best kinds, and When and how is it 
managed? A CONSTANT READER. 

[The present js quite a good time for in- 
serting plants in vour crazy pavement. The 
following list should help you. First of all, 
prepare small holes by raking out the soil 
from between the stones—where this js pos- 
sible—to a suflicient depth to take the roots 
of the plants, replacing with a little good 
soil around their roots as the work proceeds. 
Plant Rock Cresses (\ubrietias) in variety, 
Harebells (Campanulas), such as C. isophvlla, 
C. muralis, C. Mavi, C. havlodgensis, and 
C. garganica, Oxalis corniculata and O. c. 
rubra, Erigeron mucronatus, Alpine Phloxes 
in var., Thymus Serpyllum coccineus, T. 
lanuginosus, Tunica Saxifraga, Gypsophila 
muralis and G. m. dubia, Scdum dasyphyl- 
lum, S. hispanicum, S. kamtschaticum, S, 
glaucum, Silene Schafia, Armerias (Thrif:s) 
in var., Alyssum, Arenaria balearica and A. 
montana, Acæna Buchanani, Dwarf Achil- 
leas, Cranesbilis, of which Geranium lancas- 
triense and G. sanguineum are excellent. 
Mentha Requieni, Santfragas in var., both 
mossy and encrusted; Linarias, of which L. 
wquitriloba is a gem for cool, shady corners; 
Pinks in var.; Nierembergia rivularis, Cory- 
dalis and Iberis in var., Murhenbeckia com- 
plexa nana, Dwarf Speedw elis, Mazus rugo- 
sus for cool positions, and Helichevsum bei 
dioides. Where the crevices do not allew 
for planting, the following seeds mav be scat- 
tered in them, about the second werk in 
April: Erinus alpinus in var.. Ionopsidium 
acaule, Cheiranthus Alieni and C. Enifelus, 
Sedum cceruleum, Aubrieta, Oxalis, and At. 
pine Pansies. ] 
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Southern Counties ._ 
Seed-sowing a 
As soon as the seeds come to hand there are 


several things which should be sown at once. — 


For instance, Cucumbers: and Melons are 


generally required as early. as aircumstances 


permit of their being produced, which means 
that rather more seeds than the actual num- 
ber of plants required may appear to warrant 
should be sown without [further delay. This 
allows of a Margin for failures and accidents, 
as well as providing for a seleation of the 
resulting plants being made when the time 
arnives for setting them out. Early Tomatoes 
are also much appreciated, and to obtain. them 
seed of a suitable wariety should be sown and 
raised in heat forthwith. Owing to the un- 
certainty of the weather itis only in favoured 


- districts that very early outdoor sowings of 


Peas and Broad Beans can be made. Loss of 
time can, however, be obviated by sowing the 
seed in pots or boxes, and in regard to Peas 
on turves also, stanting them in heat. Lettuces 
of a quick-hearting Cabbage variety for prick- 
ing out everitually into frames placed on hot- 
beds constructed largely of tree leaves should 
also be sown now. It is always best to rely 


on new seed of Shorthorn Carrots for sowing 


in frames at this time of year, and if the hot- 
bed and soil-bed are in readiness, the seed 
should be sown at once, as it will be some 
time before the roots are fit for pulling. 
Radishes, too, should be sown forthwith if 
roots for drawing early are desired. Sweet 
Peas can never be had too early for cutting, 
and it is usual to make the first sowing in 
pots now, and to raise the plants under the. 
same conditions as the edible varieties. For 
stove and greenhouse decoration, Gloxinias 
and tuberous Begonias are invaluable. Seed 
of both should be carefully sown now and 
raised in a plant stove or forcing house. There 
are, of course, other subjects than those men- 
tioned which growérs make a point of raising 
early in the year, but those enumerated are 
such as are generally cultivated. 


Hardy fruit garden 

The weather of late has been of a nature to 
seriously retard work in this department, 
especially the spraying of trees on walls and 
in the open, which have already undergone 
their annual course of pruning, etc. When 
more settled conditions prevail, an endeavour 
should be made to bring up arrears, and to get 
the whole brought to a speedy conclusion, as 
important work in other directions will soon 
be claiming attention. 


Forced vegetables 


French Beans will now force more readily 


and prove more profitable than has been the 
case during the past month or so. To ensure 
a continuous supply, sowings should be made 
every 12 or 14 days. If the pots are stood on 
a board placed over a hot-water pipe and the 
seeds are dibbled in as soon as the soil has 
become warm, germination is greatly ex- 
pedited and much time saved. Plants in 
bearing should be assisted with manurial 
waterings and dewed over with tepid water in 
bright weather. The surroundings should 
also be kept more or less moist, otherwise red 
spider will soon put in an appearance. Where 


there is accommodation for doing so, sow one. 


of the climbing varieties in large pots towards 
the end of the month. Under favourable con- 
‘ditions the plants will yield pods over a long 
period, and obviate the necessity for growing 
the dwarf varieties later in the season, with 
attendant risks in regard to red-spider, par- 
ticularly when the forcing of the last-named 
has to be carried out in the early vinery or 
Peach-house. 
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THE WEEK'S WORK 


b. T ’ 
Midland Counties 

Pruning and training 

having’ been completed. (with the exception: of 
Peach-trees) spraying must be seen to without 
delay, as the buds on many trees are becoming 
prominent. Carefully rake up all prunings, 
remove ithe surface soil from badiy-affected 
trees. and convey them to the fire-heap. 
American blight or woolly aphiis (the worst 
pest that attacks Maple ance) is one of the 
most difficult to eradicate. Badly-atta cked 
trees should have the infested parts very care- 
fully dressed with: undiluted paraffin, carefully 


- working it in with a small painter’s brush. 


This requires great care and must be done 
whilst the trees are quite dormant. The 
stems and main ‘branches should be 
thoroughly scrubbed with a strong solution of 
Gishurst compound. After this is done all 
trees should be thoroughly sprayed with 
caustic soda’ wash or one of the proprietary 
washes that can be bought ready mixed, with 
directions for using. The best way of apply- 
ing the wash is by means of a knapsack 
sprayer, or if only ‘a small number of trees 
has to be sprayed an ordinary syringe with a 
spraying-nozzle attached may be used. : 


The orchard-house 

If not already done the orchard-house 
should be thoroughly cleansed without delay. 
Arrears of pruning should be completed, as, 
owing to the mild weather, the fruit-buds are 
becoming very prominent. Trees planted in 
borders should be carefully washed with an 
insecticide, such as Gishurst compound. The 
roots will soon be active, therefore the top- 
dressings should be applied both to trees in 
pots and borders at once. It is not advisable 
to repot trees at this period; this work is best 
done in the autumn or just before the leaves 
commence to drop. The compost for top- 
dressings should consist of loam of a tenacious 
character mixed with well-decayed manure, 
mortar-rubble, or chalk, and sufficient bone- 
meal to be noticeable in ithe mixture. Make 
the soil finm with the rammer and allow space 
in the pots for future top-dressings. During 
mild weather talke the opportunity to give the 
borders a thorough soaking of clear water. 


Shallots | 


may now be planted at the first favourable 


opportunity in an open situation on well-- 


prepared ground. Allow a space of 12 inches 
between ithe rows, and not less than 6 inches 
between the bulbs, giving the larger-growing 
varieties a little more room than the smaller 


sonts. Bury the bulbs rather more than half. 


their depth. 


Onions 


raised from seed sown in boxes the first week 
jn the year are making good progress and will 
shortly need pricking out into boxes filled with 
three parts fibrous loam, one part leaf-soil, 
and one part spent Mushroom-manure, add- 
ing a dusting of bone-meal, soot, and suffi- 
cient coarse sand to keep the soil porous. The 
soit should be in a moderately dry condition 
and be made firm in the boxes. Prick out the 
plants at a distance of 3 inches apart. Stand 
the boxes in a light position in an atmospheric 
temperature of from 50 degs. to 55 degs. If 
not already done the land should be prepared 
for planting the seedlings. Select an open 
situation and ground that thas been deeply 
cultivated and in a good condition generally. 
Tren ch the land as soon as possible and allow 
it to remain in a rough condition until March, 


when a good dressing of soot should be forked — 


into iit. About the middle of April, if the 
weather is favourable, the plants mav be put 
out. F. W.G. > 


/ coke, while others use “ nuts 


-work in frame or in border can 
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Scotland 
Stoking 
At this season fires require careful and in- 
telligent stoking if they are ito do their work 
economically and well. In a general way it 
is sufficient if flues are cleaned weekly, but 
when coals of a sooty description may have 


been supplied a bi-weekly clean ought to be - 


the rule. Fuel, although still expensive, is 
now cheaper than it has been for a consider. 
able time, yet there are some coals which 
would be dear at any price. Many users now 
prefer anthracite, some pin their faith upon 
” of varying 
sizes. It is very much a matter of opinion, 
or of habit, which form of fuel is used, but, in 
any case, when the fires are fairly started the 
draught ought to be reduced, for no heating 
apparatus is economical which necessitates 
the damper being out more than a couple of 
inches when the fire is burning brigatly. 


Ferns under glass a 
Ferns in pots are always popular for use in 
rooms, none more so than the Adiantums, 
Nephrolepises, and Pterises. To these may 
be added Cyrtomium falcatum and Asplenium 
bulbiferum, the latter a good, hardy Fem 
which, dike some of the Pterises, will endure 


a considerable amount of ‘‘ knocking about” - 


in unheated rooms. Spores of Ferns may be 
sown round about this time, and the best and 
most vigorous plants are, admittedly, those 
raised.from spores. A good yellow loam with 
sorne leaf-mould and a_little coarse silver sand 
makes a very suitable compost. Fill a wal- 
crocked, shallow pan with the mixture, press 
firmly, and sow the spores on the surface. 
Water carefully through a fine rose, and when 
the superfluous moisture has drained off, the 
pan may be covered by a sheet of glass. 


Afterwards, if the pan be placed in a saucer, | 


or flat, future moisture can be supplied, until 
the seedlings appear, by capillary attraction. 
Potting matefials E Ea 

` Where much potting is a part of thè regular 


m I. 


a a E ee E 


ait 
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routine it is advisable to see ‘that there 
always plenty of loam, leaf-moutd, and sand |. 


‘under cover, so that, in ithe event of wet or 
snowy .weather, the supply may always l 
ample. At this time, too, fresh supplies 0 
good turf may be laid in for future use. e 
top spit of an old pasture which has i 
closely grazed by sheep or by deer, and one 
is of a fibrous character, cannot be surpasse 


_ for general potting purposes. The turves may 


be built either in an oblong heap or in ‘the 
form. of a ridge. “3 
immaterial, but between each laver of turv 


° . ay 
a sprinkling of soot and of horse-manure may & 


advantageously be given. 
Pruning oe 
L 
There ought not to be much pruning ‘0 


Pie aa S 
undertake now, but circumstances alter a 
and, owing to bad weather, some may ye- 


remain to be done. Buds will shortly be on 
the move, so that no further delay in pruning 
is advisable, and the work should be press 
on to its conclusion. i 


Kitchen garden 


The shape of the turf-hill is : 


ae py 


Roots of Mint, Tarragon, and Marjoram 


will now readily respond to heat where these 


herbs are in request. Fennel and 
less in demand, but they can 500 
along in a brisk, but moist, heat. 

toes, where these are saved at home, 


Basil ace ` 
n be forced ` 

eed Pota-. | 
5 should l 


arliest ` 
now be looked over, and the tubers for earliest ` 


poxed up 


of gturdy ` 


e rc. eae Ai d I du ction 
in order to encourage the pro or table 


sprouts. Look th rough Potatoes, 
use, in store, removing all spro 
have formed, as well as decayed or ee 
tubers. These readily contaminate eras 
others in their neighbourhood. 


uts which may | 
decaying - 
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INDOOR PLANTS 


Reinwardtias 


So far as is known at present the genus genial intermediate temperature till summer, 
Reinwardtia comprises three species, but it is when they may be placed jn a cool frame and 
with only two of them—R. trigyna and R. given Plenty of air and light. R, trigyna 
tetragyna—that horticulturists have to deal. should be carcfully watered; if too much be 
The former was figured in the Botanical given, the roots of the plants decay and the 
Mayazine many years ago (plate 1,100) under base of the stem gets loose in the pots. Red 
the name of Linum trigynum, by which title it spider is the only troublesome insect, and it 
is still, perhaps, better known than the correct should be kept under by the Syringe. As 
one, The value of these two species is not autumn advances the plants should be re. 
only due to the beauty of their flowers, but turned to their original quarters. The soil l 
more especially to the fact that they appear use js a mixture of loam, leaf-soil, a little 
at a season when flowers are most needed, peat, and abundance of sand. A close heayy 


that is to say, throughout the winter. The compost should be avoided. B. 
fowers of the two species do not differ very i ; 

much from each other, bei ng in both instances F {ttonias 

aout an inch and a half across, with five Many amateurs who possess a greenhouse 


dwate petals of a bright yellow. In R. are attracted by the Fittonias, but they hesi- 


; Rose Arthur Cook 


ip aan en ets of a pereepubly tate to attempt to grow them on the ground 
E T daa - foliage and that they are stove plants, This is certainly 
eee Stony Bineri 7 trigvna has true, but Fittonias may be fairly well crown 
NEN tne borne in he 1a leaves, and by those who succeed with the Coleus, or 
Coe arg down from p eabaxils for a with Gloxinias. A nice light compost, with 
ANS R aa e of the plenty of leaf-mould, the warmest part of the 
em wh at reading in fh ve other hand, greenhouse, sufficient moisture, and a slight 
Pelse the ee be pov suckers shade, will enable those who have a moder- 
wahia serrated. aiei eolie; ately warm greenhouse to grow the Fittonias 
end ing terminal anes i ae ie to their entire satisfaction during the greater 
“MTS ane short-lived. by Adividually, part of the vear. KIRK. 
PTA fo “s but both species 
Son being Req umber they produce, Coleuses from seeds 
ae he ae Up for months. The 
we Wers a a this time of vear, ‘Amateurs who possess heated greenhouses 
ae ae À Succeed each other, may easily raise a nice bateh ot Handsome: 
ANS is ne ce Ring 55 degs. leaved Coleus plants from seeds sown early 
> not available the Warmest in the vear. Generally, the plants so raised 
Ine case af ieee should be ane quite sturdy, and do po well 
ar stank Ta Prants We prefer to throuzhout the summer. Late in the autumn, 
lii a y- Cuttings should When the leaves begin to fall, they mAN 
p s Possibia mi ies as early in discarded to make room for other kinds o 
ept Twing in a plants, as more may be raised the next year 


m o 
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again. Even when quite young the leaves 
are large and occupy much space, so that it 
Is necessary to sow the seeds singly and 
about r inch apart, covering them i inch 
deep with fine soil. Shallow pans should 
be used, clean, dry, and wel] crocked. The 
most suitable Compost is one of old fibrous 
loam, Sweet leaf-soil, and coarse, clean sand 
in equal quantities, and thoroughly mixed. 
Water the soil before sowing the seeds and 
place the pan in a warm position, 
G. G. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 


Glazing a greenhouse 


Please let me know the best method of 
glazing a greenhouse. Kerry Woman, 


[In glazing the roof use good, long panes 
of 21-02. glass, but no outside putty. The 
Warmest roofs are still those in which the 
glass is bedded in putty, because they keep 
the cold winds out; but there is no need for 
outside putty; only one copper sprig on each 
side at the top and bottom of each pane of 
glass. Place a little putty in the rebates 
and press the glass firmly and evenly into 
Position on the putty, then put the copper 
sprigs horizontally in the bars to hold the 
glass firmly down. Commence glazing at 
the bottom of the sash and work upwards, 
allowing the next square above to lap over 
the first by about a inch. The bars must he 
perfectly dry when the glass is put in. The 
sides of the house may be glazed in a similar 
manner, but 15-02. ar 18-02. glass should be 
Strong enough for these. Uze good putty, 
and after the glazing is finished give two 
coats of genuine white-lead paint. ] 


ROSES 


Rose Arthur Cook 


This, shown by Messrs, MeGreedy and Son 
at the meeting of the National Rose Society 
on September 21st, 1922, and given a certifi- 
cate of merit, is a fine, shapely H.T. Rose, 
the colour deep crimson. with occasionally a 
deep purple shading. In the bud stage the 
bloom is very shapely, but when fully open 
is somewhat flattish, as may be seen by the 
illustration we give to-day, 


_ Roses and their present care 


Even supposing stable manure can be ob- 
tained for the protection of Roses during 
Winter, it is bad policy to apply it heavily, 
as a light mulch is to be preferred. So many 
like myself have, during the last few years, 
experienced a diMeukty in setting animal 
manure of any sort, that we have had to lonk 
in other directions for somethin to spread 
about the trees in late autumn. This l have 
found in lcaves—principally Oak and Becch— 
Which furnished a covering light, and suf- 
ficiently warm, and to prevent blowing about 
soil is forked amongst them. Jn pre-war 
times we were apt to pin our faith entirely 
to manure asa winter mulch, and thought of 
little else. Tt should not be forgotten that, 


however much it may da to improve the soil, 


Clods of heavy manure da keep air away, and 
consequently warmth, and not infrequently it 
has been found out. when tco late, that lack 
of air was responsible for losses. Ina winter 
like the present. and when we are looking 
forward to spring, opportunity should be 
taken to go round Rases an see where 
manure has heen applied that the centre of 
each is left free. 

Weight dacs net necessarily mean warmth, 
and those wha new use Faves ar leatemou"d 
have un eur thar a Mehr mutch meets a'l 
that is wante J. so far as actual protection fs 
concerned. MIDLANDER. 
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FRUIT | 


Lord Derby Apple 


We find this to be one of thé most profit- 
able of kitchen Apples. The trees rarely fail 
_to bear, and the majority of the fruits are 
very large, conical in shape, and much ribbed. 
The colour is deep green when first gathered, 
and this, as the fruit ripens, changes to a 
rich orange-yellow. It is a first-rate Apple, 
,and ought to be included in every collection. 
Lord Derby is one of those Apples which no 
one can do wrong in planting. | 


— To anyone -requiring a prolific 
mid-season cooking Apple I would re- 
commend the above, as it is not only 
a free and continuous cropper, but the 
individual fruits are large, and they 
‘cook almost equally as well as those of 
Lord Suffield. The fruits are of a clear 
golden yellow, and in 1921 the side exposed to 
the sun became beautifully flushed with crim- 
son, which rendered them very handsome. It 
is a hardy, vigorous, and upright-growing 
variety, which comes early into bearing, and 
it should prove profitable for market on ac- 
count of its productiveness. Judging from 
the number of fruit buds on the trees, - there 
is the promise of a full crop of fruit. The 
fruits keep good up to Christmas, but after 
that time they lose flavour. Amateurs I 
would advise to grow it in bush form and 
keep it summer pinched, and once the trees 
come into bearing little pruning would be 
required. — . S. E. 


Shortening spurs on fruit-trees 


How very often is it that one sees the spurs 
on fruit-trees so long that the wall affords 
little or no protection. to the blossoms when 
they are open, as they stand so far out that 
they feel hardly any warmth, and when spring 
frosts come the flowers are cut off at one fell 


- blow and disappointment follows, as the crop 


is lost for the season. The way to prevent 
this is to shorten ithe spurs, and. if carried out 
by anyone understanding his work, sufficient 
fruit-buds may be left for the trees to carry, 
as they are easily distinguished, and nothing 
is gained by having a lot, for the few open 
more Strongly than the many, and generally 
set better from being more bold and fully de- 
veloped. In the case of Pears it is surprising 
what may be done with them, as they will 
endure almost anything in the way of cutting 
back, and anyone having trees with long 
spurs need not hesitate to thin out and reduce 
them, for if the trees are healthy they will 
break out and soon form knots of buds. This 


- I have often proved, and on one occasion | 


took in hand some that were 50 years old and 
that had spurs standing out a long way, and 
so thick that when fruit set it could neither 
get full light nor sun. To remedy such an 
unsatisfactory state of things I set to work 
and cut many of the spurs clean out and 
shortened the others which the following sea- 
son broke, and after that the Pears came very 
fine, as the sap could flow and feed them, and 
was not lost in the multiplicity of small leaves 


and shoots such as they had on before the ` 


operation was carried out on them. 

Espalier Apples are frequently to be met 
‘with just as bad or even worse than. these 
Pears, and the remedy with these is just the 
same, for it is no use thinking to obtain crops 
when their heads are like a thicket and the 
trees form a sort of hedge instead of being 
thinly knotted with spurs. Plums, Apricots, 
and Cherries are all greatly improved by close 
spurring and keeping them moderately thin, 
but much of this work should be done in the 
summer, as then is the time to break out the 
far-off shoots and reduce the number, leaving 
only such as are well back, and stopping these 


at the third or fourth joint. If this is done 
annually very little winter pruning will be re- 
quined, but where trees have been allowed to 
go, radical measures must be employed and 
the knife freely used to re-start them again. 
In extreme cases it may be as well to behead 
the trees, so as to have entirely new branches 
and thus get rid of the old with their con- 
tracted bark, and if the roots are right, trees 
under such treatment may be rejuvenated and 
have another long lease off life. S. D 


Orchard develópment in Devon 


Cullompton and district have lòng been 
noted for their excellent fruit, especially 
Apples and Pears, and it- is interesting to 
learn that a new departure in fruit-growing 


is being made under County Council super- 


vision and advice, while later on, as the trees 
progress, demonstrations in pruning, spray- 
ing and other details of up-to-date manage- 
ment will be given. The site has been se- 


lected at Padbrooke, about one mile from the’ 
old town of Cullompton. The grower, Mr. 
Alfred Pyne, is devoting one of his best fields ` 


—five acres in extent—for the purpose. It 
will be carried out on a commercial basis, 
only good market Apples being planted. I 
learn that the field he has chosen has a light 
alluvial soil on a gravel sub-soil, which is 
all to the good for the successful culture of 
fruit. Only Bramley’s Seedling, Newton 
Wonder, Annie Elizabeth, Cox’s, and Alling- 
ton Pippins, all well known sorts for kitchen 


-and dessert use, willbe grown. Mr. Pyne has 


regrafted many a tree on the farm on which he 
was born, in East Devon, only moving further 
north of the county some six years ago. 
Quite recently, an agricultural discussion 
society was formed, embracing the town of 
Cullompton and district, and has a member- 
ship of over 70; So it is to be hoped interest 


will increase and hardy fruit culture be given ` 


a new lease, not only in this part, but 
throughout the county. James MAYNE. 


Strawberries for forcing 


A good place in which to start the first 
batch of Strawberries may be found in a pit, 
filled almost to the lights with leaves, in 
which the pots should be plunged to the rim. 
In such a place growth is regular, if not too 
rapid, and when the plants push up the 
flawer spikes the pots can be removed to a 
warm, light, and airy house and placed upon 
a shelf as near to the glass as may be con- 
venient. It is of considerable benefit if the 
pots can be placed upon boxes of good soil 
into which the roots may penetrate as more 
food is required. | | 
Arrears in pruning and training 
= Late autumn and early winter have been 
exceptionally open for this work. Wet days 
probably are answerable for some delay, but 
as we are nearing the end of the first month 
of the new year, no effort should be spared 
to bring pruning and training to a finish. 
The training of the Peach is frequently left 
until quite late, too late in fact, as last year’s 
wood is, or should be, bristling with fruit 
buds, and it must be obvious even to the 
beginner that such work cannot be carried 
out without the loss of many buds, however 
much care is exercised in the matter. Where 


the Fig is cultivated the pruning and train- 


ing must be delayed for some little time yet, 
in case of severe frost, though in the warmer 
counties little heed is paid to this, as the trees 
require no protection from wintry weather, 
and many a grand old standard can be seen 
growing, also fruiting, annually quite in the 


open garden, more or. less su 
crutches where the branches 
keep erect. | 


pported by huge 
are too heavy to 


Early Melons 

Plants raised in the present m i 
grown under favourable condone Sia 
ripe fruits early in May.” Sow the seeds 
singly in 23-inch pots filled with moderately 
moist, fine compost. Plunge the pots ina 
hot bed and cover with a shaded piece of 
glass, placing them in an atmospheric tem- 
perature of 7o degs. at night. | 
should be given until the seedlings appear. 
At this stage they should be given a light 
position near the glass. Syringe them daily, 
and do not allow the roots to suffer- from 


-want of moisture. When well rooted they — 


should be transplanted direct from the small 
pots in which’ the seeds germinated. :This is 
better than shifting them into larger<pots. 


F. WG 


NOTES AND REPLIES; - 
Pests on fruit-trees TE 
‘I read with much interest the article about 
pests of fruit-trees and spraying with caustic 
soda against woolly-aphis. I have got this 
pest on some Peach-trees inside, and would 
be much obliged if you would advise meas to 
using this winter wash safely on them. I. 
am also in want of a good summer. wash 
against this dreadful pest. O. Kuiosaas. 
Norway. — : be 
[Peach-trees are seldom attacked by woolly- 
aphis, this pest usually confining itself to 
Apple or similar trees. Probably you have 
mistaken woolly-aphis for mealy-bug. Both 


+ 


pests are difficult to eradicate, and you-must 
adopt more drastic measures than ;spraying 
whilst the trees are dormant. The stem and 
branches should be thoroughly scrubbed with 
a strong solution of Gishurst compound, 
4 ozs. to one gallon. This should -be used 
warm, thoroughly working it into the crevices 
of the bark. This must not be used on the 
green wood made the previous year, except in 
the form of a weak solution. This, young 
wood must be treated very carefully with a | 
sponge or soit brush, drawing it towards Ti 
ends of the shoots only, to avoid injuring the 


buds. When the trees-have been thoroughly - 


cleansed wash the woodwork of be wal 


with the same kind of mixture, andthe walls | , 


with hot limewash. Then remove a few 


inches of the old soil and replace with turfy 


loam and a dressing of lime. - Before. the 
trees come into flower fumigate the ee ! 
with nicotine fumigating compound. 


leaves and young shoots of Peach-trees ate) , 


tender, and it is not safe to use on ‘them any 
‘insecticides strong enough in themselves to f 
-kill these insects in summer». The est an 
safest insecticide for summer use is-Bentley $ 
Quassia compound. This is very effectua 
against green and black aphis,~and perfect! 
safe to use.] | 


The Currant Clearwing Moth . 


I have several Red Currant bushes, two or 
three of which-are in various degrees infested 


With the Currant-Clearwing Moth. ae 
cut one down to the ground, finding 1t 2; 
tacked that far, yet many branches | 
strong. Other plants seem attacked mostly 
about the younger growth, but considerably ` 
so. Had I better cut the whole plant to the’ 
ground in these cases, or only apparently 
affected branches? Is there a less drastit 
` mode of cure? Do Black Currants suffer 1. 
the same way? STAMFORD. — 


[The only thing you can do is to cut off the 
withered pieces which have been attacked by 
the moth and put them on the ‘fire. 7 
care to cut beyond the part that has beet 
attacked. Black Currants very rarely © . 
from this pest.] , 


January 27, 1923. 


No water <<! 
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>. CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


! Chrysanthemum Golden Butterfly 


later—both times in good condition—which 


This is not a variety to give the big show 
blom, but is of the useful commercial order, 
one that will produce high quality flowers for 
cutting, or, in fact, lend itself to the making 
of a nice bush pot-plant for decoration. The 
“flowers in colour are of a rich deep yellow, 
\ reminding one of those of the old W. H. Lin- 


Peo a PEE T 


an 


shows it 1s an excellent keeper. 


Chrysanthemum notes 


ry. S: 


Cuttings that were inserted during last 
month and are intended to be grown for the 
production of large blooms or otherwise will 


Chrysanthemum Golden Butterfly 


“n i Shape as Well as shade. It also re- 
oe sort named in that of providing 
ys us rather late in the season. The 


ae ees R 
`A good model in growth—that is 


Tf y; hs A 
oa ae neithe r Wg od nor lé AVeS und ily 
ae Market growers should make a 
“UR, Not he. . sic 
? A of this new kind, as, apart from 
oes named above, the florets of t 
wn thick, rather Short, and stiff - - 
` that will NA sk TT] Ap de = 4 ‘ 
ie pack well. The variety was 


ee _ the National Chrys Ui 
D s Nora] meg ting on November 27-1] 
“CWA hon ured. . 3 ‘= 


md acain a fartnich 
< AF |] s ‘ in | | ~ 
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cool house should be turned carefully out of 
the pot, and if the roots are visible around the 
side of the ball of soil they should be stood in 
a light by themselves to receive more air. 
Those in which the roots are not visible should 
be placed by themselves, that they may be 
kept close for a few days longer until roots 
are more freely formed. The lights should 
be taken off these Jatter every morning for an 
hour to dispel condensed moisture, again 
wiping the glass dry in the evening; this 
treatment preserves a sweet atmosphere and 
prevents to a great extent damping of the 
points of the shoots and leaves. Those cut- 
tings placed together in a separate light to 
receive air daily should be watered carefully, 
sufficient only being given to keep the soil 
moist. The sash should be tilted a little, 
increasing the air dailv if dhe leaves of the 
plants do not flag until the lights can be re- 
moved altogether, Allow sufficient space be- 
tween each plant that the loaves of one do not 
overlap those of the other. Some growers 
strike the cuttings in a cold frame pricked out 
in sandy soil over a layer of decomposed 
leaves, first filling the frame nearly full of 
leaves to bring the cuttings near to the glass. 
This is a capital plan where provision can be 
made to exclude frost and when a suitable 
place in a cool house is not available or hand- 
lights are otherwise engaged. This method 
of striking the cuttings may be practised more 
largely in the south ef Engtand than in the 
northern parts. As the cuttings show signs 
of growth air should be gradually given them 
until the lights can be entirely removed for a 
short time in the middle of a fine dav. 

Where the cuttings are struck three or four 
together in a pot—ahis practice, however, I do 
not recommend—thev, as soon as well rooted, 
should be separated and poited singly into 
small pots and kept close for a few days until 
the roots commence to run into the new soil. 
I notice that a goodly number of cuttings this 
season Jock as if they would soon develop a 
Nlower-bud, and where this occurs the point of 
the cutting should be removed at once, giving 
an opportunity for new growth to spring from 
the eyes below. When the cuttings develop 
this carly bud formation it is much better to 
discard them if others of the same sorts are 
avaiable, as there is a likelihood of such 
forming better plants than those which form 
buds so early. 

Provisicn will shortly be needed for the 
plants near to the glass directly they will 
stand the lights being taken off entirely with- 
out flagging. No better place can be found 
for them than on a shelf suspended from the 
rafters of the house from which the frost is 
excluded. In this wav, the plants being 
nearer the top ¢f the house, more air is able 
to play about them than if they were standing 
on the stages, and consequently some distance 
from the glass. In such a house as that de- 
scribed they are much beter than in one 
where much heat is emploved, growth being 
more steady and solid. If the house Is not 
provided with shelves, temporary ones can 
easily be put up by suspending them from 
the rafters by means of stout galvanised wire 
and screws or nails. The shelves mav be about 
o inches wide, according to circumstances, 
and on each side there should be a groove to 
run the water off to one end. Any plants 
standing underneath the Chrysanthemums are 
not then splashed by the water given to those 
overhead. On the sheives the plants should 
mot be crowded, as it is far better, ins‘ead of 
growing so manv that overcrowding has to be 
resortal to, to confine the number to a reason- 
able Emit. A daily examination ef cach pot 
shou'd be made to ascercain if water is 
needed; the pats being small and the piante 
receiving more air, they become dry sooner 
than when standing in the hend? chis: there- 
fore extra attention is newiled to supply them 
with water as required. 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING 


Pages for Beginners 


The flower garden 


All about cuttings 


There is no wizardry in the striking of cut- 
tings; rather it is a perfectly natural phe- 
nomenon. It is a method of raising young 
plants which has been practised from the 
earliest days of civilisation, when it was first 


| Fig. 1 
Fuchsia cutting Carnation cutting 


Fig. 2 


noticed that pieces detached from plants, 


' shrubs, and trees struck root of their own 


accord and set up an independent existence. 
Close observers (for there were observant peo- 
ple even in those days) soon discovered that 
this was more generally successful when cer- 
tain conditions obtained, these conditions be- 
ing the presence of moisture, shade, and 
warmth. Our present organised system, by 
which millions of cuttings are struck every 
year, is built up entirely upon those condi- 
tions, but which are modified somewhat ac- 
cording to the variable needs of different 
plants and trees. I suggest it would interest 
and educate any who are keen if he or she 


would pay an occasional visit to a nursery 


and observe how the system works on a large 
scale. Ideas would be picked up that would 
help very materially those of us who propa- 
gate our favourite plants by these means, 
though on a very modest scale. Nurserymen 
have no hesitation in showing all they can to 
an interested visitor, and the more intelligent 
he finds him to be, the more ready is he to 
teach and explain. 

I am taking two simple cuttings this week 
to illustrate my remarks. They are (1) a 
Fuchsia cutting as made, and (2) a Carnation 
cutting also just made. You will gather from 


these illustrations exactly how they are made. 


In Figs. 3 and 4 you have again the same 
cuttings, but rooted. Probably the first thing 
you will notice is that though they are two, 
three, or possibly four weeks older, they have 
made no growth since they were inserted as 
cuttings. That is so far the simple reason 
that, without roots, they cannot absorb and 
assimilate the food that is essential to growth. 
Whatever energy the cuttings contained (and, 
mind you, they do possess energy) has been 
expended in the making of roots first, this 
showing how well they know their business. 
That they have not grown in the meantime 
is a healthy sign, for they have consolidated 
themselves in readiness to perform their full 
functions as plants instead of as parts of 
plants. 

As there are exceptions to every rule, so 
there are to this one, for it sometimes happens 
that a cutting may possess an excess of 


energy, Or, owing to some unknown cause, 
has expended it in the wrong direction, and- 
so promoted a growth which had no sustain- 


ing power behind it. It is always a bad, often i 


a fatal, sign to see a cutting growing before 
it is rooted. I have known: many old- 
fashioned gardeners who guarded against 
this by allowing their cuttings to wilt before 
putting them in, but this is a practice I could 
never permit myself to adopt. Rather, I used 
another and more reasonable preventive, that 
of selecting my cuttings, and this. I do by 


rejecting both those that are weak and those 


over-strong. 

Whenever I am advising as to the making 
of cuttings, my first instruction is, “use a 
very sharp knife.” I can no more condone 
the use of a blunt knife for making cuttings 
than I could excuse the use of a blunt or 
jagged instrument by a doctor. The fibre and 
the tissues of a plant are analagots to and 
nearly as sensitive as those of human beings. 
My next instruction is, do not make your cut- 


‘ting too long. -True, it must have a solid 


and comparatively firm base, but if by going 
back to that the cutting is unduly lengthened, 
shorten it from the top rather than from the 
bottom, For example, look again at Fig. 1. 
If I considered that too long I should cut off 
the top down to the second pair of leaves 


- rather than have to cut away the base up to 
A cutting too long will give. 


the next joint. 
up before rooting because the foliage uses up 
the energy too quickly. Short cuttings not 
only stand the best chance of survival, but 
generally start into a stronger growth than 
longer ones. | 
‘Soil for cuttings is a most important detail. 


` It should be almost, but not quite, inert. Up 


to a certain point clean silver: sand is the 
best medium, but this only applies to cuttings 
like Verbenas, which can be potted immedi- 
ately they are rooted, and which do not stand 


‘ 


long enough in it to need food. The soil used _ 


must be quite free of decaying matter and of 


manure in any form. The presence of this 


causes cuttings to rot or to damp off. It 
should be innocuous, and so long as it an- 
swered the purpose of anchorage for the roots 
that is fulfilling its duty. We take it for 
granted that as soon as possible after rooting 
the cuttings are potted into a better compost. 


Never use heavy soil. Light black earth with - 


a very free admixture of sand is advisable. 


The final illustration in last week’s article 
will show you how cuttings are to be in- 
serted ; but remember these details : That the 
soil should be firm, that the base of the cut- 
ting musf rest on a solid -bottom, and that 
the ‘soil or sand should be pressed firmly 
around the base of the cutting and hold it in 


a firm grip. Do not unduly crowd them, or 


they will be liable to damp off. 

I stated as one of the essential conditions 
that moisture was necessary. Now this is a 
ticklish point, and does not imply ‘‘ wetness.”’ 
Humidity, yes; wetness, no. Too much mois- 
ture when, beeause of the absence of roots, 
the cuttings cannot absorb it will sometimes 
kill a whole potfull in a single night. Noth- 


ing more than a healthy moisture is necessary 


or can be borne. Great care in administering 
and really effective drainage (as shown last 
week) are the means for maintaining this as 
it should be maintained, and these are as- 
sisted by the admission of a current of air for 
a certain time daily, the length of time never 
extending beyond that when the foliage has 
become dry. This is a detail in which many 
people err through over-kindness and a lack 
of appreciation as to its extreme delicacy. If 
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I laboured the poi 
less clear, so T will leave pa RrObably be 
» SO will leave it with thé old 
watchword, ‘‘ gang warily.” In writ 
these remarks I have not in mind the outdoo: 
striking of cuttings in August and September, 
but the spring striking of cuttings under 
glass. After all, the great thing is to produc 
summer conditions in the early spring ike 
main differences being caused by the allow- 
ances and provisions which have to be made 
because of the tenderness of the things to be 
propagated. These provisions make it neces- 
sary to shade, not because the sun is power- 
ful, but besause the cuttings are too tender 


to withstand it. That is the thing we should 


bear in mind—that they are poor helpless in- 
fants, and that until they can help them- 
selves by means of new roots we have to 
think for. them, care for them, and protect 


_ them, just as we should in the case of infants, 


F. J. F. 
_ Fruit 
The amateurs vinery (continued) - 
l (REPLY TO A. Cara.) 

The dimensions of ithe imaginary small 
vinery were not given, because there are so 
many possible variations. The illustration 
was given with the object of affording the 
reader an idea of tthe best angle for the roof, 
the best positions for ventilators and the pro- 
portionate width and depth of border, with 
its drainage.. The question of the supporting 
wires is important. The wires should be so- 
far from the roof-glass that every large leaf 
of the Vine should be entirely clear of the 
glass when ‘the blade of the leaf is expanded 
and ithe leaf-stalk fully elongated. Much in- 
jury is frequently caused to Vines through the 
destruction of the leaves, resulting from close 
proximity to the glass. The wires to support 
the Vines and their crops should be strong 
and trained at 1g inches or 16 inches fromthe 
glass. But it is well to remember that the 
Vine stems should be tied underneath the sup- 
ponting wires, the side shoots, or laterals, 
naturally growing toward the roof, but care- 
fully tied downward toward the wires. It is 
well to have a volume of air to a depth of not 


Zs ©) a ‘sy 
Fig. 3.—Rooted Fig. 4.—Rooted 
Fuchsia cutting Carnation cutting 


less than 8 inches or 9 inches between the 
leaves and the actual glass. A few g 
Grape growers have the wires and Vines 
farther from the glass than these distances. 
HEATING THE VINERY.—Heéating glass struc- 
tures by hot air in flues is now, happily, 
almost unknown.. Only those who have had 
practical experience of flues and the havoc 
cau sed by escapes of the products of com- 
bustiion into a house occupied by plants can 
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fully appreciate the destruction wrought 
thereby in a fow minutes. 


With the introduction of hot-water heating,’ 


The suggestions on 
pige 853 are merely intende d to show the 
general plan of a small ving ry. The back 
wall is suppos d to be a suitable wall of the 
residence to which the vinery might be at- 


conditions improved. 


fig. 1.—Adam's Winter White Broccoli 


ticwd, the wall being not Jess than g inches 
thick, If the reader will turn to page 853 
and will look at the surface of the border and 
the trellised gangway, then at the highest 
point of the roof, and then note the propor- 
tonate width of the vinery he will see that its 
cubical ares is small and chat the heating sur- 
fire necessary to maintain a suitable tem- 
prature for the welfare of the Vines and the 
paduction of good Grapes may be propor- 
tumiey small. Jere we arrive at a very 
important point in heating by hot water—the 
provision of a slight increase of power bevond 
the normal being distinctly more prudent 
than a slight deficiency of hcating power. So, 
athough two rows of 4-inch piping the whole 


kath of the vinery might prove to be suff- 
Cem generally, yet, in time of stress, in hard 


weather a third row of piping would prove to 
he more truly economical and devoid of risk, 
Wiech arises when a boiler is called upon to 
dinwre work than its capacity allows. Morc- 
oer, a More cenjal atm sphere for plant 
Sowth exisis in a structure heated by 
materately hot pipes than in a similar struc- 


ture heated by very hot pipes, which quickly 
ee the moisture in the atmosphere and 
CAVE a dry hi f hi hove d by red-spider, that 


emeus pest ol all plants. It is also true 
avaumy to have a slight excess of boiler 
Maer over the piping to be heated, no matter 
sheher the nominal number of feet of q-inch 


rang to be heated be 6,000, 600, or only 60 
ket. By providing a slight excess of piping 
+d of biler power many socalled accidents, 
way the direct result of parsimony, may be 
es Therefore there should be three 
pe finch piping fin the vinery suggested 
manng its whole length, two flow-pipes 
may panel along in front of the Vines 
a ihe Vine stems and he gangwavy, the 
eae es baing about 4 inches 
ETS the Pio E bse one return pipe 
eae returning to the boiler, 
7 Me soould enter at the lowest point. 
’ es ee on level ground there is 
FERN o on for the boiler. If 
Erna a te slop ng ground the 
Aaltheviners, ft a or near, the lowest 
Prey icin ic it slopes away from the 
a auth „the south water will not be 
dan in the builer-house. But if it 
Sai o the vinerv a drain should be 
iial a TENN away the water which 
m O WAY t excavations lower than the 
pani evel. 
Wrera oh, 
Bessa dene to the heating ap- 
$8 mot ame ang E per. 
OP the work re uae hich will 
Fahina UE be a distinct gain, 
Otin View the boiler should, 
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if possible, be fixed in a position which will 
be most convenient to the attendants and at 
the same time be convenient for ready access 


to the interior of the vinery. J. U. 


Vegetable garden 


The season lics before us. We cannot con- 
trol the weather, but most other things essen- 
tial to a successful season are more or less 
under our control—much more than less. To 
begin with, to get a good start is half the 
battle. We are in the midst of the season for 
preparation and almost immediately active 
operation in sowing and planting will press 
upon us. Are we to begin these and at the 
Same time have all our preparatory work of 
digging and dressing to do? Believe an old 
hand, that is a very bad policy. Ground dug 
and dressed beforehand gets into condition; 
it mellows, and grows kindly, offering open 
arms to the seed and seedlings ‘ ingermi- 
nating ” them with strength. I look upon 
readers of these ABC columns as being 
students under my tuition. To them all to- 
day I say dig! dig]! dig!!! dress! dress! ! 
dress!!! Dig deeply and well; pulverise 
every inch of soil you remove; throw it well 
up. Dress with manure, lime, burnt refuse-— 
these can do nothing but good on any soil. 
If it happens to be heavy, add leaves and rot- 
tng refuse, Do not be niggardly of vour 


Fig 2.—Dalkeith Brussels Sprouts 


labour now, for it will be like bread cast upon 
the waters to return after many days. 

You see the three illustrations offered this 
week. I have had them specially prepared 
from actual specimens this second week in 
January. 1 is a Broccoli Adam's Winter 
White; 2 is Dalkeith Brussels Sprout; and 
3 is Winningstadt Cabbage. You will admit 
they are good, and it is because I want every 
reader to grow equally good specimens that 
I have presented them, and am so strongly 
insistent upon the importance of preparatory 
work. These were grown on ground dug 2 
feet deep last January, broken up, and 
dressed as | am urging you to break and 
dress yours. llad space permitted, I would 
have shown you a Savoy which could not be 
got into a bushel basket. It is within the 
compass of everyone to grow equally good 
vegetables almost irrespective of the quality 
of the soil, for if naturally it is not congenial, 
treatment of such as ] have from time to time 
advocated can make it so. 

Until you have produced something above 
the average in size and quality you cannot ap- 
preciate the full delights of the garden. In 
gardening there is but one roval road to suc- 
cess, and that is by way of doing thoroughly 
what is to be dene, and I am dwelling upon 
this now because next week we shall have to 
talk about sowing and planting, and I do not 
want to revert back to this subject. Let this 
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week’s note guide you the season through in 
conjunction with my last week’s remarks. If 
you have not yet boxed your Potatoes for 
* chitting,’”’ then you should do so at once. 
Keep up to time, for once drag behind it is a 
very dillicu!t thing, indeed, to again catch 
it up. The probability is that we are going 
to experience a favourable season so far as 
climatic conditions can make it so. We have 
passed through drought, and we have just 
passed through its reverse—something good 
is due to us. At the least, we should so 
direct our present efforts that if good comes 
we shall be in a position to reap its advan- 
tages to the fullest. | ae ae ae 


Witloof 


It is strange that many who have to pro- 
vide winter saladings overlook the merits of 
Witloof. It is easily grown, seed i> not ex- 
pensive, and it is quite easily forced in the 
winter months. The best time at which to 
sow seeds is, undoubtedly, in May, and the 
chosen quarter ought to be rich and mellow— 
such a place, in fact, as has not been re- 
cently manured, but upon which such a crop 
as Celery has been grown. This is usually 
light and sufficiently rich for Witloof, and 
the roots can penetrate the comparatively 
loose soil without becoming forked. Sowing 
should be done, as in the case of Bect or of 
Carrots, in drills 14 inches or thercby apart. 
Seeds germinate very freely; therefore thin- 
ning is imperative, and should be attended to 
timcously, so that the scedlings stand at 
least 9 inches apart. Routine treatment as 
regards keeping the plants free from weeds is 
all that is necessary until they attain to full 
development in the end of October. The roots 
may either be left where they grow or be 
lifted and stored in sand in quite a cool place 
until they are required. Witloof is perfectly 
hardy, and will not suffer from severe frost 
if the roots be safe. 

Forcing is an casy matter; any dark place 
with a moderate but steady heat suflicing to 
produce well-blanched and crisp growths, 
which are highly appreciated in the salad 
bowl. Of course, if strong heat be given, the 
produce may be obtained more quickly, but 
it Is not nearly so crisp and good as that ob- 
tained from roots grown in a moderate tem- 
perature. by placing batches of sufticient 
size in heat at regular intervals a regular 
supply may be obtained until the early spring 
Lettuces are available. i 

A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Sowing Tomatoes 


A sowing of Tomato seed will now be made 
to provide plants to form a succession to those 
sown last October. Sow in s-inch or 6inch 
pots filled with a moderately sandy compost, 
Just covering the seed. Place a sheet of glass 
over the seed pots until the seeds have ger- 


minated. Accustom the seedlings to the light 
gradually, and when they develop the first 
true leaf, pot them singly into small pots. 
Grow the plants on a shelf near the roof glass 
in a heuse having an intermediate tempera- 
ture. Excess of moisture both at the roots 


and overhead must be guarded against at this 
season. F. W.G. 
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SOLS, MANURES, AND FERTILISERS 


By HASLEHURST GREAVES, F.L.S, 


GARDEN soILs.—In order to appreciate 


properly the value of fertilisers and manures 


- it is first of all necessary that the gardener 


shall become well acquainted with the nature 
of the soil with which he has to deal. The 


food contents of the soil will influence the . 


growth of his crops, while the texture will 
affect the working’ of it, and, incidentally, 
the mechanical aspect of root action. He 
must know something also of the require- 
ments of the various crops which are to be 
grown, and of the soil conditions, on which 
healthy root action depends. The question of 
healthy root action might well form the sub- 
ject for our first consideration, because a due 
understanding of the matter will enable one 
to grasp more fully the conditions which 


make it possible. Here it is necessary to - 


remind the reader that the functions of roots, 
ordinarily speaking, consist in fixing the 
plant to the soil and in absorbing nourish- 
ment from it. The first process is a mechani- 


cal one, and it is obvious that before the gar- 


dener attempts to grow plants which produce 
long tapering roots it will be necessary to 
provide a sufficient depth of soil in. which 
they can elongate themselves. It is obvious, 
too, that if he plants deep-rooting crops in 
shallow soils he runs the risk of having his 
crops poisoned by the deleterious substance 
which often lingers in the sub-soil. The pro- 
cess of food absorption by the roots is both 
mechanical and chemical. The mechanical 
aspect is easy to understand. Plant foods are 
absorbed in liquid form by the root hairs 
which grow from the fibrous portions of the 
roots. It is therefore necessary that the soil 
must be well cultivated in order that the par- 
ticles of food-containing soil are brought into 
immediate contact with the root hairs. 


The chemical processes involved in food: 


absorption are too important to dismiss in a 


few words, but in so far as healthy root action 


is concerned it is sufficient to remember that 
water and oxygen are the prime soil requ!- 
sites. The presence of water is required to 
hold the food matter in solution, while oxygen 
is necessary because it assists largely in 
maturing the foods which exist in the soil in 
an inert form. Water is supplied to the cul- 
tivated portion of the soil by means of rain 
from above and by'suction or capillary attrac- 
tion from below. Some soils retain this ac- 
quired water for.a longer period than others, 
but the gardener can assist moisture-reten- 
tion by deep cultivation and by frequent hoe- 
ing. The former process increases capillary 
action or suction in the lower portion of the 
cultivated soil, while hoeing breaks up the 
ground on the surface and hinders capillary 
action, which would mean a loss of mois- 
ture. In regard to the supply of oxygen to 
the soil, this can only be admitted from the 
air, and it is obvious that its admission is 
dependent on soil aeration above and efficient 
drainage below. Water-logged soils cannot 
enjoy a free circulation of air. The original 
meaning of the word ‘‘ manure ”?” might well 
be borne in mind bv those who practise the 
art of gardening. This word, you will re- 
member, arose from ‘‘ manceuvre,’’ which 
meant to “ work ” or ‘till’? by hand, and 
when we.consider that well-cultivated soil is 
always the most fertile, we realise that our 
forbears probably laid as much stress on soil- 
working as we do on manuring. The wise 
gardener of to-day, while admitting that the 
application of manure to his soil is one of 
the essentials of success, knows at the same 
time that careful tilling, constant working, 
and sufficient drainage are equally important 
factors of soil fertility. 


PRINCIPLES OF MANURING.—In present-day 
language the term “ manure’? usually refers 
to the product of stable or farmyard, while 
the term ‘‘ fertiliser’? is commonly used to 


denote'an artificial plant food, such as super- - 


phosphate, sulphate of ammonia, and the like. 
As every gardener knows, there are certain 
guiding principles which should be borne in 
mind if we are to get the best results from 
our applications of plant foods to the soil. 


We must ascertain, in the first place, whether - 


our soil is rich in the plant foods which cer- 
tain crops require for their well-being, ‘and, 
what is of equal importance, we must find 
out if this food exists in an available form. 
If we decide that manure in some form or 
other is desirable, it is necessary to have some 
definite purpose in view before we make the 
application. For instance, if rapid and vigor- 
ous growth is the desideratum, we shall look 
to a nitrogenous manure for assistance. If 
our aim is the production of fruit and seeds, 
or the promotion. of root growth, we must 
apply manure which is rich in phosphates, 
while a fertiliser which contains potash is 
generally relied on for the production of 
starch or sugar, and, broadly speaking, the 
production of quality in flavour or fragrance. 
In another column we shall deal with the 
various kinds of fertilisers in which these 
three powerful agents are found. Successful 
manuring may therefore be achieved by the 
judicious application, at different periods of 


the crop’s growth, of each of these three 


classes of manures. But it is well to note 
here that the value of these plant foods can- 
not be felt if lime is absent from the soil. 
This matter of lime activity is fully dealt 
with in a later paragraph. | 


The time to apply the various manures is- 
naturally of great importance. Organic or 
natural manures should be applied to heavy 
soils during the autumn, and to light, unre- 
tentive soils during the late winter or early 
spring. Quick-acting fertilisers like nitrate 


-of soda, sulphate of potash and ammonia, 
and superphosphate are best applied in spring, 


while slow-acting manures like basic slag 
and bone manure should be applied in the 
autumn. As a general rule, the slow-acting 
manures, or those which contain food that is\ 
not quickly dissolved, are used to the best 
advantage on light soils, while heavy or re- 
tentive soils are best treated with quick-acting 
manures or those which contain plant food 


in a readily soluble condition. Although it. 


is an advantage to mix certain manures, the 
mixtures must never be made indiscrimi- 
nately, or chemical changes may occur which 


will destroy the beneficial effects of each of 


the fertilisers used. 


ORGANIC MANURES.—It is necessary for the 
well-being of plant life that there shall be at 
all times a reasonable amount of organic 
matter in the soil. In the case of a light soil, 
organic manure is essential in helping it re- 
tain moisture, while the strawy material in 
the manure has the effect of aerating heavy 


_ soils. The value of natural manure depends 


largely on the kind of animal which produces 
it, and also on what the animal has been fed. 
Beasts which have been fed up with oil-cakes 
will certainly give a better manure than those 
which have been treated less generously. The 
matter of storage is of great importance. 
Manure which is left exposed to the influence 


of the weather will lose much of its food | 


constituents. It should, therefore, be stored 
under cover where nothing can be washed out 
of it. The liquid matter which escapes in a 


natural manner should be collected in reser- . 


voirs for future use as liquid stimulant. Or- 


which is termed ‘ sludge.’ In the process 
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ganic manures should be an et a 
when in a state of partial doa: to the land th 
, FARMYARD MANURE.—When obtainable this cm 
is generally the best organic manure for th cel 
vegetable garden or allotment. It is made 22) 
up of the excrements of the various animals 7238 
of the farm, and when properly conserved ks 
contains the principal plant foods. It is es at 
pecially valuable on light soils, cy a 
STABLE MANURE.—This is a useful nitrogen, 9 226 
ous manure, and mechanicallly improves 2 
heavy clay soils. When in stonage the heap sat 
should be occasionally turned over to prevent 1% 
over-heating. —_ | aba 
POULTRY MANURE.—This is a highly concen. “2! 
trated. fertiliser, and must be used with care. Z% 
Its value is best utilised: when carefully air- =Ë? 
dried and stored in dry sheds. It is rich in == 
nitrates, phosphates, and potash, and a top 224 
dressing of the dried material applied in the = 
proportion of 2 Ibs. to the square yard will 9 2::h 


supply an adequate stimulant for growing =a: 


crops. | Bra 
© Cow ManuRE.—This is slow in decomposi 3# 
tion, and owing to its content of liquidisa =f 


cold manure, but if applied to light soils it = 
binds them and makes them mote able to =t 
retain moisture. 7 . a 

PiG MANURE.—This is richer than cow = 
manure, but is equally slow in decomposition, =" 
When mixed with stable manure the combina- zë 
tion is good for kitchen garden crops. © zai 

SEWAGE.—The modern methods of treating HE Me 
sewage have supplied gardeners in the neigh- 
bourhood of large towns with a manure 


of purification lime is added, and thus the 


manurial value is increased.. This form\of. = 
manure is slow acting, and is best adapted `t 
for moist climates. Owing to the many dif- =z 


ferent methods. of preparing “sludge,” t 5p: 
varies considerably in different localities, and = 
it. becomes necessary to know something of. = 
its content before it can be used to advantage. `? 

FISH MANURE.—This is only obtainable in `= 
districts near the sea-coast, where the fish “w 
waste is procurable at a- small cost. Itis =i 
either applied direct to the land or mixed “à 
with soil in the proportion of one part by is 
weight of fish to five of soil. _ Its manurial fy 
value depends on the amount of water 1t con” 3 
tains, but a good sample is rich in nitrogen. =<, 
and phosphates. Fish guano is a manufac- i; 
tured fertiliser prepared from fish waste, and“ 
its value depends on the amount of oil it com zx 
tains. The best samples are those from i 
which the oil has been removed, and they con- ~; 
tain nitrogen, phosphates and potash. 

GREEN MANURING.—Owing to the difficulty =z 
of procuring organic manure the practice e ce 
growing trops and turning them into the son, 
is now adopted for the purpose of maintain- y 
ing an adequate supplv of humus. There 1S =), 
much to recorffmend this method of fertilis: :; 
ing the soil. The cost of the operations of ty 
sowing the seeds and digging in the crops. 
relatively small as compared with the gain 1m 
fertility, and it is, indeed, one.of the cheapest $ 
methods of increasing the soil’s fertility. The ~, 
crops used for green manuring are Rye, 
Lupins, Mustard, Vetches,. Buckwheat, 
Clover, and Rape. Vetches and other legu- 
minous crops are particularly valuable on ac 
count of the nitrogen-fixing bacteria which 
form nitrogen-containing nodules on the .” 
roots, while Mustard: is an active deterrent 10. 
wireworm, and has high manurial qualities. 
Rye ig particularly valuable for light soils . 
It grows rapidly, and is generally available.) 
for digging into the ground in time for the | 
main crop of Potatoes to be planted. Another 
method of green manuring is to feed the crops -~~ 
een and return their excrement to the < 
soil, 

ARTIFICIAL FERTILISERS.—Under this head- 


ing are included special manures of inorganic , 
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composition. While having their limitations, 
they are distinctly useful, more especially as 
organic or natural manures are not so easily 
obtainable as formerly. By their use we may 
supply certain plant foods which are found 
to be deficient in soils and which could be 


more economically supplied than by giving 
a complete fertiliser. In short, artificia] fer- 
tilisers may be regarded as special diets for 


special circumstances. l S t th 
best results from artificial fertilisers it is 


sometimes an advantage to mix two or three 
diferent kinds together in certain definite 
proportions, while at other times an applica- 
tion of one kind may be followed later by a 
supplementary food as the requirements of 


the crop demand it. 
NITROGENOUS FERTILISERS. — Any com- 
unds ol nitrogen are useless as plant foods 


i they have been converted into nitrates. 
This operation is brought about by the soil 
bacteria, whose existence and agency depend 
entirely on what we term good cultivation, 
of, in other words, eflicient drainage and sur- 

food value of these 


face aeration. The | 
nitrates depends also, as pres iously suggested, 


on being supplied to the soil with a due pro- 

portion of phosphates and potash. 
Nitrate oF Sop\.—This is one of the most 
popular forms of nitrogenous fertilisers, and 
It is readily 


contains 15} per cent. nitrogen. 

soluble in water, and therefore becomes imme- 
dately available for plant use. For this 
reason it should only be applied to growing 
crops, and if is equally important to use it 
in moderate quantities, as any excess will be 
quickly dissolved and carried away into the 
subsoil When in store it must be kept 
in dry sheds, as it very readily absorbs mois- 
ture. A sale quantity to use as a dressing 
is about 1 ewt. per acre or 1 Ib. for 40 square 
yards. The nitrate should not come into con- 
tet with the foliage of the crops or it will 
do harm, It is imported from Chili, where 
It exists in a natural state. 


SCLPHATE OF AMMONIA contains 20 per cent. 
mtrogen, and is a waste produce from gas- 


works, iron and shale-works. It does not dis- 
«lve sa rapidly as nitrate of soda, and can 
be retained in the soil until it is required by 
the erap. It may therefore be applied before 
the crops are in growth. It is a useful fer- 
titser to use during a wet spring. It mav 
he used in conjunction with any other arti- 
feal fertiliser except basie slag or lime. If 


: foe % > 
mved with lime there will be a loss of am- 


menia, Neither should it be used with nitrate 
cf toda. 

NITRATE OF PoTAsH.—This contains about 
4 fer cent. of nitrogen and go per cent. of 
ae ci in conjunction with phos- 
o potas as a liquid stimulant for 

lees and Grape vines, also for green- 
e plants. One ounce of each should be 
on ina gallon can of water. It is 
as food stimulant for Cabbages and kin- 
oy nu ane may be applied at the rate 

Nip Per square rod. l 
atch i + ae Is a nitrogenous manure 
fc, on additional value in supplying 
E us 13 per cent. of nitrogen, 
ammon’, D of 15.8 per cent. of 
Ert $ i > readily soluble in water. 
“el in dew Pp P a dry weather and 

ATASH u PUG, 

"ry «arch rs Crops which pro- 
“TT of patash, Pee plentiful sup- 
lene tls w ich are deficient 
earn annot be expected to yield 
oe ain neither will fruit trees 
Em inure ie flavour. The value of 
e, for he ite a ee on the presence of 
“t setained in PO i manurial portions 
nes dee ad soil, while the injurious 
a cuality ana cased and washed away. 
“ah increased py of hay crops are 
~= SY potash manures. 


In order to get the. 
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KAINIT is a popular and useful form of 
potash fertiliser. It is slow in action and con- 
tains a variable percentage of potash and a 
large amount of salt. It should be applied 
in the autumn or early winter at the rate 
of 2 ozs. per square yard. It may also be 
applied as a top-dressing to Asparagus during 
the spring, as this is a crop not averse to salt. 
A dressing of Kainit to fruit trees attacked 
by the sawfly is said to be a deterrent to 
that pest. 

SULPHATE OF POTASH.—This is a superior 
form of Kainit, and contains three or four 
times as much potash. It is generally applied 
in the spring or when the crops are in full 
growth. It is a good fertiliser for roots and 
for Potatoes. It may be applied at the rate 


of 1 cwt. to 2 cwt. per acre, more or less,. 


according to the amount of farmyard manure 
previously used. 

MURIATE OF POTASH, or chloride of potash, 
is a wonderful potash manure which needs 
using with discretion. It is a good stimulant 
for Potatoes and Vines, and an autumn appli- 
cation of 1 lb. per square rod will suffice. 

PHOSPHATE MANURES.—Allusion has already 
been made to the need for phosphates in the 
production of fruit or seeds and in the pro- 
motion of healthy root growth. The follow- 
ing are the principal kinds in use: 

Basic stac.—The value of this phosphatic 
fertiliser should be fully realised by gardeners. 
It contains approximately 45 per cent. of 
lime, and as some of this is available to 
counteract soil sourness, it is a good manure 


-to use on ground which has been too liber- 


ally treated with organic manure, and which 
is also Jacking in lime. It is a bye-product 
in the manufacture of steel, and is not costly. 
There are various grades of basic slag, and 
it is generally sold on the basis of what quan- 
tity of phosphates it contains. Apart froin 
its content of phosphates, it is important that 
it is in the form of a fine powder and not 
in lumps. The correct time to apply is in the 
autumn, and about 7 Ibs. per square rod is a 
good quantity to use. 

BONE MANURES.—These are made of bone 
fragments, bone meal, or steamed bone, and 
they contain 40 per cent. to 50 per cent. of 
phosphates and a small percentage of nitro- 
gen. Bone manure is slow acting, but the 
finer the particles the more rapid is its action. 
Apply at the rate of S lbs. per square rod. 
Wood ashes and bone-meal mixed make a 
good all-round fertiliser for kitchen garden 
use or for lawns. The wood ash supplies 
potash. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE ts one of the most popular 
fertilisers, and the price depends on the amount 
of soluble phosphate it contains. This varies 
from 26 per cent. to 39 per cent. It should 
be obtained in a fine dry powdery condition. 
It is a quick-acting fertiliser. suitable for 
most garden crops, and while it may be ap- 
plied at almost any time of the year, it gives 
the best results when used in the early spring 
before the ground is cropped. The amount 
used varies from 1} Ibs. to 2 lbs. per square 
rod. 

PHOSPHATE OF POTASH ig too expensive for 
ordinary garden use, but it is a highly-con- 
centrated stimulant for greenhouse crops. A 
good food to give Tomatoes when the fruits 
are well set is made up of 1 oz. of phos- 
phate of potash with 1 oz. nitrate of potash 
dissolved tn 1 gallon of water. 

PHOSPHATE OF AMMONTI\ is also too costly 
for general garden use, but it is a quick act- 
ing, concentrated food for plants under glass. 
If mixed with an equal quantity of phosphate 
of potash we get an ideal plant fond, and if 
required in liquid form 1 az. of the mixture 
may be dissolved in a 2-gallon can of water. 

IMPORTANCE OF LIME.—It is not possible in 
the limited space at mv disposal to treat ade- 
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quately of the value of lime in horticulture. 
l must confine myself, therefore, to broad 
principles. The lack of lime in garden soils 
is responsible for many crop failures, for no 
matter how rich the soil is in manurial con- 
stituents, it cannot be regarded as fertile if 
lime is not present in a workable quantity. 
It is an easy matter to ascertain if there is 
a sufficiency of lime in the soil. Take an 
average sample made up of portions taken 
from several different parts of the garden and 
mix well together. Place a quantity in a 
tumbler or glass jar and pour on a small 
quantity of dilute hydrochloric or muriatic 
acid. The amount of lime present is roughly 
indicated by the strength of the effervescence. 
Should the fizzing be only slight, or should 
none occur, it may be taken for granted that 
the soil is deficient in lime. The soil is bene- 
fited both mechanically and chemically by 
lime. The mechanical action jt has on heavy 
soils is to render them more porous and less 
adhesive. About 2 Ibs. of slaked lime applied 
to every 6 square vards will meet the case. 
Light soils may be rendered heavier by the 
application of lime in the form of chalk, using 
about 2 Ibs. of chalk to the square yard. The 
chemical action of lime depends on its power 
to hasten the decomposition of organic 
manure and to liberate the Jatent or insoluble 
foods which exist in artificial fertilisers. The 
constant application of animal manures to 
a soil which contains little or no lime is like 
loading the stomach with rich foods when 
there is a lack of digestive fluids to assimilate 
it. Perhaps it is not a bad simile when | 
suggest that lime is to the soil what the 
digestive fluid is to the stomach. Lastly, the 
introductioa of lime into a sour soil has the 
effect of sweetening it. The beneficent soil 
bacteria which bring about the decay of or- 
ganic matter are unable to exist in a sour soil, 
and the only remedy is to apply lime to neu- 
tralise this harmful acidity. “The time to 
apply lime varies according to the reasons for 
its application, and according to when the 
ordinary manuring is to be done. As a 
general rule, Eme is applied in the winter 
or early spring, but if the ground has already 


` been manured in the winter the liming should 


be done early in the following spring, as the 
manure and lime should not be given ta- 
gether. Frequent moderate dressings are pre- 
ferable to heavy applications. It is not al- 
Ways easy to weigh un quantities for certain 
areas. The usual method is to sprinkle a thin 
layer over the surface of the soil so that it is 
nicely and evenly powdered. Lime is avail- 
able in various forms, of which the followine 
are the principal ones. i 


QvIckKLIME.—This should be placed in heaps 
and slaked, and then spread evenly over the 
ground and dug in, or it mav be spread evenly 
over dug ground and left to slake naturally, 
From 14 Ibs. to 20 Ibs. per square rod is suf- 
ficient for one application. 


SLAKED LIME.—Apply at the rate of 21 The. 
to 28 Ibs, per square rod. Spread evenly and 
dig in. f 

Cuark.—Where the soil above a chalk sub- 
soil is deficient in lime the deficiency may be 
remedied by digging up a little of the sub- 
soil each year and incorporating it with the 
cultivated soil. When brought to the garden 
from away it should be hroken up and spread 
evenly’. This is a slow-acting form of lime. 


GROUND LIME.—This is quicklime ground up 
ready for use, and although more expensive 
than other forms, it is much more efficient. 
From 3 ozs. to § ozs. per square yard makes 
a good dressing. 

GYPSUM or SULPHATE OF LIME.—Apply from 
autumn to spring at the rate of 3 ozs. to 
4 ozs. per square yard. This is useful fer 
mixing With organic manures when in etore, 
as it prevents the escape of ammonia. 


- sae we 
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Gas Lime.—This can only be applied to 
vacant land in the autumn, where it must 
remain exposed to the air until early spring, 
when it is dug into the ground. Garden soils 
which are infested with injurious insects may 
be rendered more immune by an application 
of gas lime, as it is a strong insecticide. About 
I2 02s. per square yard is sufficient. 


SPENT Hops are often successfully used as 
a substitute for stable manure where the latter 
is unobtainable. They are either mixed with 
a compost or applied to the soil direct. They 
possess a great capacity for absorbing mois- 


_ture, and in consequence are especially bene- 


ficial when applied to light soils. As this 
fertiliser is poor in potash it should be used 
in conjunction with phosphate of- potash, 
while the addition of basic slag will prevent 
souring of the soil. Dressings of spent hops 
are recommended by the, Board of Agriculture 
for Gooseberries.. A valuable preparation of 
Hop manure is sent out in bags by Messrs. 
Wakeley Bros. 


SOOT AS. A MANURE.—The value of soot from 


the domestic chimney should not be ignored — 


by gardeners. It contains an average of 3 per 
cent. to 6\per cent. of nitrogen, and apart 
from its manurial value, it makes the soil 
darker, and consequently enables it to absorb 
more sun-heat. This is a great advantage at 
seed-sowing time. Soot also improves the tex- 
ture of heavy soils. and is a deterrent to slugs 
and snails. A peck bag of soot suspended in 
a 3o0-gallon cask of water makes an excellent 
liquid stimulant. | 

` FERTILISING LAWNS.—The application of 
manure to lawns is frequently overlooked, but 
when we realise that in constantly cutting 
and carrying away the Grass we are robbing 
the soil of much fertility we can appreciate 
the necessity for restoring the lost plant 
foods. Lawns which have become mossy may 
be dressed with superphosphate in the early 
spring at the rate ofi ı Ib. per seven square 
yards. After the dead Moss is swept away 
the .Grass will make vigorous growth. 
Another remedy against Mossy growth is to 


dress the lawn in winter with a mixture of’ 


2 lbs. basic slag to a barrowful of good loam 
after the Moss has been previously raked up 
and cleared off. Of course, no surface stimu- 
lant will avail if the lawn be situated on a 
damp. undrained sub-soil. Here the obvious 
remedy is to provide good drainage. If clover 
is not desired on the lawn, a good stimulant 
for the grass is 1 oz. of bone-meal or super- 
phosphate per square yard. This may be ap- 
plied at intervals of a month. When the 
growth of clover is to be encouraged, basic 
slag may be used at the same rate. A good 
general fertiliser for lawns in the autumn 
may be made up of a mixture of three to 
two by weight of basic slag and Kainit, ap- 
plied at the rate of 2 ozs. per square yard. 
Bone-meal is also a good lawn fertiliser. 


-VINE MANURES.—Apart from the special pre- 
parations which are sold for stimulating 
Grape Vines. the gardener sometimes prefers 
to make up his awn mixtures. The following 
method of feeding Vines is generally success- 
ful. To a barrow-load of turfy loam, broken 


up into pieces the size of a cricket ball, is, 


added a peck of old mortar-rubble, half a peck 
of bone-meal, a quarter peck of slaked lime, 
a quarter peck of wood ashes, and a sprink- 
ling of old soot. This is mixed well together 
and applied to the border after having first 
removed the thin top Jayer of exhausted soil 
from the surface of the border. Press the 
whole well down. Next spring a mulch of 
decayed stable manure may be applied to the 
border. A reliable fertiliser for Vines may 
also be made up of a mixture of phosphate 
of potash and nitrate of potash in equal quan- 
tities, and applied at the rate of 2 ozs. for 
each square yard. 
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Trade Notes 


A guide to some fertilisers 


W. THOMSON AND SONS, LTD., of - 


Clovenfords, have had their manures before 
the gardening public for over 40 years. They 
specialise in two classes, viz., for Vines, 
plants, and vegetables, and a special top- 
dressing manure. Both are the direct result 
of practical experience in horticulture. 

A full guaranteed analysis is issued by 
THOS. VICKERS AND SONS, LTD., of 
Widnes, in connection with their gardening 
fertiliser, and phosphates, nitrogen, and 
potash all enter into. its composition. , This 
fentiliser is equally suited for fruit, flower, 
and vegetable gardens, and is offered at an 
extremely. moderate price. a | 

.Canarv guano. mdnufactured bv the 
CHEMICAL UNION, LTD., Ipswich, not 
only contains all the food required by the 
plants in the way of nitrogen, potash, phos- 
phates, etc.. but includes the different plant 
foods in such a form as to render them gradu- 
ally available throughout the entire growth - 
of the plant. It is not necessary to apply 
large quantities at one time. A good manure 
often gets a bad name because it is wronglv 
applied. As a rule, the beginner cannot 
realise that a small quantity of Canary guano 
goes a very long wav, and he gives much more 
than is required. It is unreasonable to expect 
a plant to assimilate heavy doses of a rich 
fertiliser like Canarv guano all at once. 
“ Little and often ” is a good maxim. ; 

Although ‘‘ KILOGRUB ”’ is not a manure, 
its valuable action on the soil gives it a place 
in this section. Brieflv, it is a powder giving 
off fumes strong enough to suffocate all in- 
sect pests in the soil without doing any injury 
to the plant life. As ‘‘ Kilogrub’”’ alwaévs 
acts upwards it is necessarv to work it into 
the soil for a few inches. It mav be used at 


anv time during the year, and is a sure 


remedv for all those troublesome pests, wire- 
worms, leather ‘jackets, slugs, grubs, beetles, 
and woodlice.: 

Growers of Sweet Peas will value the 
special manure manufactured bv G. H. 
MACKERETH, LTD. It imparts sturdiness 
and vigour to the haulm and foliage, in- 
creased size and colour to the blooms, greater 
length and stoutness to the flowering stems. 
A liberal use of this fertiliser prolongs the 
flowering season. 

LIMBUX is a speciallv-prepared lime flour 
manufactured from the famous Buxton lime- 
stone in the form of a pure hvdrated lime, 
being a rich, highlv-concentrated, and econo- 
mical fertiliser and soil sterifser. It en- 
courages the porosity and friabilitv of stiff 
clav and heavv soils on which 3 ozs. to g ozs. 
powdered to the square vard will be found 
sufficient. Used in this form the full value 
of liming operations is obtained without 
waste and complete assimilation is assured. 


= Limbux is strongly recommended for the dust- 


ing of fruitttrees, perennials, Alpines, and 
vegetables as a pest preventative, also. giving 
stimulus to production. l 

“ ECLIPSE ”: FISH MANURE, manu- 
factured by the Humber Fishing and Fish 
Manure Co., Ltd., at Stoneferry, Hull, in- 
creases in. popularity as it becomes better 
known, and although extensive additions to 
the works and plant have been made within 
the last few years, these are already taxed to 
their utmost capacitv, and further extensions 
are contemplated. The ‘‘ Eclipse” is a com- 
plete fertiliser composed of fish guano and 
other high-grade materials. It is partly solu- 
ble in water, and so is immediately available 
for plant food. At the same time, its action 
is gradual, and it sustains the plant from in- 
ception to maturity, and the Company have 
received many flattering testimonials from 
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some of the biggest arid most successful 
growers in the United Kingdom: The Hum. 
ber Company issue an attractive booklet 


termed ‘‘ Garden Hints,’ which contains — : 


valuable information and will be forwanded 


: free to any reader. 


MR. J. C. COOPER, of Swindon, who has 
been established since 1871, specialises in 
bone-meal, and from experience we have 
found this one of the finest natural fertilisers 
obtainable for Roses. His blood and bone 
fertiliser contains nitrogen equal to 4 per cent. 
ammonia and 30 ‘per cent. phosphates. 


©“ TREBLEFOLD ” garden food, of Bull’s 
Plant Food Co., is distinctive because it feeds 
the soil, providing it bountifully with that in- 
dispensable organic production of plant life, 
rendering the poorest rich and abundant! 
prolific, and trebling the yield of all vegetables 
and fruit. | 

EDWARD COOK AND CO.’S (soluble) 
fertiliser is sweet and clean in use and easily 
applied. This manure contains ammonia, 
phosphates, and potash in a highly concen- 
trated and available form. Guaranteed. 
analysis :—Nitrogen, 4.37, equal to ammonia, 
5.30; soluble phosphates, 16.75; potash, 1.0, 
It contains all the ingredients necessary to 
ensure the complete fertility of the soil, viz., 
nitrogen, soluble phosphates, and potash, and 
can be used with perfect safety on all crops. 

Sulphate of ammonia, supplied by the 
BRITISH SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
FEDERATION, as a source of nitrogen, is 
by far the cheapest and best fertiliser on the 
market to-day. It contains 243 to 253 per 
cent. of ammonia (equivalent. to 20-21 per 
cent. of nitrogen). Although easily soluble in 
water, it can be applied to the soil without 
danger of its being washed out, except in the 
case of very light soils. It undergoes mitri- 
fication in the soil, and thus provides the plant 
with a continuous supply of food throughout 
the period of growth. It is suitable for miz- 
ing with all other artificial fertilisers except 
basic slag and lime. Sulphate of ammonia 1s 
by far the most satisfactory artificial fertiliser 
for fruit-trees when they require more wigour 
or are in danger of exhaustion, and may be 
applied in March. - 


“ METRO SULPHATE ” (South Metro- 


politan Gias Co.) is a specially-prepared form 
of sulphate of ammonia. It contains no free 
acid, and therefore does not destroy the bags 
in which it is packed or. metal implements. 
It does not cake in the bags, and, con- 
sequently, involves no further labour oF 
trouble. It contains only a minute propor- 
tion of water (0.03 per cent.), and does not 
absorb atmospheric moisture. The percent: 
age of ammonia in high “ Metro Sulphate 


is at least 25} per cent. The usual applica- k 


tion of ‘“ Metro Sulphate ” is only at the rate 


of one-third of an ounce, or a heaped tea - 


spoonful, to a square yard. 
BRITISH BASIC SLAG, LTD., has the 
largest output and sale of ground basic slag 
in Great Britain. As an effective agent in 
the improvement of poor soil the use of basic 


slag merits attention. The improvement has ` 


to be measured not only by the immediate 
results, but also by the great increase in the 
fertility of the soil, which is to be’ observed for 
a period of years. Basic slag gives. good re- 
sults on all classes of soif, but the most 
striking have been obtained whem it has been 
applied to poor pasture or heavy clay soil. 
The alkalinity of the slag renders it also very 
suitable for peaty and sour soils. Very light 
soils deficient of lime also respond well to an 


application of basic slag. - Basic slag is satis- 


factory for use wherever a phosphatic manure 
is required. — 

“ PRIZE CROP ” is a high-grade alkaline 
compound fertiliser which effectively neutral. 
ises acids in the soil ‘and makes it rich an 


DS 
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easy to work, It is specially recommended 
for Potato and Tomato culture, fruit-growing 


and Grass land. © Prize Crop” is com- 
winded from the prescription of a well- 
pe horticultural] expert for improving the 
growth and quality of flowers, fruits, and 
vegetables, Tt is not a mere crowth-forcer, 
hut genuine! strengthens thi plant and 1m- 
proves the yield, 

Asa general purposes fertiliser the famous 
“CLAY'S "13 prob iblv unexcelle d, and there 
are few gardens thal have not gained enrich- 
ment from this tonic of the soil that has been 
in demand in all parts of the world for many 
vears, Amateur and professional gardeners, 
including large growers for men kel, all testify 
n its high qualities as a plant food, one of 
the safest to use, and of the greatest assist- 
ance towards the perfection of flowers and the 
vield of fine fruit and vegetables, 


Hunter and Gow, Ltd., of Liverpool, 
their ** PRO. 


epcialise in fertilisers, and 


DUCE,” which makes sturdy plants, is 
picked in decorated tins and sold at od. per 
tn. Larger quantities in bags are obtainable. 
Another of the firm's productions is 
" Hungowcide," which is an effective ferti- 
ruer, easily ipplied, Scaltei with the hand 
tlh. of Hungowcide to cach 9 or to square 
mids and thoroughly dig in. For potting 
wif mix well 1} Ib.“ Hungowcide ” to every 
nad of soil, Allow the soll fo remain unused 
be about to davs after mixing with 
" Hungowcide,”’ 

“Phnt fools and how to apply them ” is 
the title of a ven iWirichive little booklet 
sud by WM. WOOD AND SON, LTD., 
ef Taplow, The instructions are verv com- 
prtensive and cover the whole range of 
manufactures listel by ihis wel known firm. 
AI their fertilisers are specially compounded 
fr a particular species of plint, and are 
Manned to sive an increased vield. Thev 
we prepared from ingredients having quali- 
tes which are valued fo cir suitabilitv to 
re Progressive solub litv, thereby providings 
hr plant fife, food capable af continual 


osmilation, 


The Agricultural Bone Manure Works, of 
"ington, list 1o varieties of manures for 
elein of horticulture. The fact that the 
“Sal nett sales of CROSS RONE 
\! URES was 28? times more in 1921 than 
MIN seaks for itself. Full ana lyses are given 
tthe vareties, and they are manufactured 


DM pure raw bones without the use of in- 
Anis acids, and the Comp Ny pots out that 
a So Per cent. of th ph sphates in Cross 
a Manures are at anc iwatlable to the 


i 
rant are the most soluble phosphates 


5 “i nahle, 


THE HECKMONDWIKE CHEMICAL. 
i L D.. whose chief manufactures are 
re of iron and Gtauber silts, only con- 
"al tthe far = TDS it 
“Me manuhicture and sale of fertilisers 
<i, 
Maus about a vear age, and good pro- 
K Aas ben made. Th supply the vari- 
“Mae chemicals used fertilising, such 
TOVE : 
se Sag, kainit, u ind manufacture 
“te mound manures for Potatoes, 


R and gen \ dle crops, especi- 
eorna thej to a good ferti- 
ir fer the North of F sland. A highIv 


Aey manure f horticultural pur- 
tts aw manufactured, with an analysis 
~ De Phosphates 22 per cent., insoluble 
NNS 2 per sen 4 per cent. 
oS smMonia g~ | potassium 2 
ott eguale a wtash z.7 per 
= han sind, and Calder soil fumigant 
acide for the destruct n of soil pests 
oO Tice. A pamphlet setting forih the 
"Sef this Jast praduet and its ap- 
$T D Various soils will be forwardal on 
ae 
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VEGETABLES 


Mushrooms in sheds 


(REPLY To “ Musnroom.”’) 

That Mushrooms can be successfully culti- 
vated in cool sheds or outdoors has been often 
proved. The first essential is the manure, 
and suitable soil is not less important, for in 
the latter respect we have known every detail 
carried out to the letter, and failure traced to 
the quality of the soil emploved. If the soil 
obtained, not necessarily turfy loam, but the 
underspit taken from land in which Mush- 
rooms grow naturally, then all anxiety under 


that heading is set at rest. The first essential 


is the manure. This is usually collected from 
the stable from day to day and spread in an 
open shed until sufficient has been gathered 
to form a bed of suitable size. With the de- 
sired quantity to hand, it should be thrown 
up into a ridge-shaped heap so as to set up 


“natural fermentation, turning it every third 


day. When the rank steam and violent heat 
have been thus disposed of, then decide 
Whether the bed is to be made flat or ridge- 
shaped. The flat bed is the more easily con- 
structed, though perhaps the same amount of 
manure may afford a greater surface for crop 
production in a ridge-shaped bed. The same 
rule, however, governs both. The manure 
must be beaten or trodden firmly as the bed is 
made, and if some loam can be sprinkled in 
among the manure in the course of construc- 
tion, the less likelv is the manure to become 
overheated, and the better will the Mush- 
rooms be supported. Some from choice, 
others from necessity, employ tree-leayes 
mixed with the manure. We have seen some 
fine crops growing in beds compesed of leaves 
in greater proportion than manure. 

A flat bed ought to be a foot deep when put 
together firmly. A ridge-shaped one will 
naturally rise according to its width at the 
bottom—sav g feet wide, and rise to 3 fect in 
height, or slightly less in both measurements. 
This done, plunge either a ground ther- 
mometer or a trial stick in the middle. When 
the former indicates a falling temperature 


and has receded to about 75 degs., it is safe 


for spawning. The trial stick will quickly 
settle the same question as soon as the heated 
part is placed in the hand. Violent heat is 
fatal, but a comfortable temperature is ad- 
vantigeous in setting the spawn in action. 
This should be broken into pieces about 
2 inches square and buried just beneath the 
surface of the bed, which, when again beaten 
smooth with the back cf a spade, can be soiled 
over. This should be brought under cover so 
as to be drv and slightly warmed. To put on 
cold and wet soil would chill the bed, the heat 
of which would not probably rise again. The 
soil should be broken down fine, and to spread 
over the surface some of the same kind should 
he sifted, so as to make it smooth and fine. 
Finally, cover with dry hav about 4 inches 
thick to conserve moisture and warmth. On 
the retention of the latter will largely depend 
the extent and quickness of the crop. The 
hav covering will need to be removed some- 
times because the evaporated moisture settles 
and causes that to decay next the soil, When 
water is necessary give it in a chilled state 
through a fine-rosed pot. A little salt occa- 
sionally is a good stimulant, as is liquid- 
manure. The time varies when the crop is 
ready for gathering according to the weather, 
hut from about six weeks from the time of 
spawning Mushrooms are sometimes had. 
though three months elapse in many instances 
before resulis are obtained. A good and we'l 
made bed will last in use sometimes ne 
weeks, carefully tended and occastonaty 
stimulated with salt sprinklings. In cool 
sheds Mushrooms are often more reliable and 


profitable in summer than in well-appointed 
structures ¢rected for their growth. Beds are 
usually extended in sections as the stables 
provide the requisite quantity of manure. 


Horse Radish. 


This root is in great demand, yet gardeners 
scldom give it the necessary cultivation to 


obtain long, clean, fat roots. True, much of | 


this is imported from Holland, where the soil 
is naturally suitable for its growth, but many 
a market grower here of to-day produces 
quite as good stuff and can command a re- 
muncrative price, especially during the festive 
season of Christmas. The winter months js 
an opportune time to prepare a fresh site by 
trenching the ground 2 feet or more in depth, 
placing a thick laver of good manure some 15 
inches or 18 inches below the ground level 
as an encouragement for the roots to go in 
search of the same, and planting can be car- 
ried out whenever the soil is workable dur- 
ing the time the crowns are leafless. This 
root is often relegated to an out-of-the-way 
corner, not unfrequently overhung with fruit 
or other trees, while deserving quite as open 
A position as Seakale or Rhubarb if present- 
able roots are to be secured. There js no 
difficulty in getting up a stock, every bit of 
decent sized root is eligible for increase simi- 
lar to Seakale, Yet for preference that 
nearest the crown should be chosen after re- 
moving the point, pieces 4 inches to 5 inches 
long making suitable cuttings, keeping it to 
one growth only, as in the culture of Seakale 
cuttings. Twelve inches by 6 inches will be 
a convenient distance for the ground to be 
hoed and cleaned. Because this plant is 
found growing in almost any soil and posi- 
tion, it must not be assumed that it pro- 
duces a suitable root. On the contrary, it 
is usually twisted and deformed, not a clean, 
straight root, as it should be under proper 
cultivation, Usable produce mav be raised 
from these cuttings during the Winter, but 
it is best not disturbed until it has made two 
seasons’ growth, when there should be some 
good stuff forthcoming. A vood plan is to 
replant a portion of the stock every two or 
three vears, J.M. 


Farmyard manure applying 

I am in the happy position of vetting all 
the stable manure that I require, with leaves 
for my frames for Cucumbers and Melons 
later on. [ get my manure as soon as hunt- 
ing begins, which means I have plenty of 
strawy manure in the autumn. [ dig in the 
manure as soon as fT can. This does not apply 
to all soils, as I have dealt with a garden 
Where it was soon eaten up. That kind of 
ground would be better with heavier manure, 
also applied later. After over 30 years’ ex- 
perience I find that seme soils require one 
treatment and others quite differenti. Seasons 
also require to be taken into account. In 
1921 ground manured with strawy manure 
and dug before Christmas, so as to give the 
land time to settle, gave the best results. 
Ground that was heavily manured with short 
manure in March dried out much more and 
bore lighter crops. I should not think of giv- 
ing Broccoli manure just before planting on 
this land, as it grows too rank now to stand 
hard winters. If possible, T like a piece of 
ground dug and manured same time previous 
or where another crop has came of. Caul- 
flower, Lettuce. Turnips, and salad gener- 
ally, coming quick for summer use, require, 
if vou can get it, plenty of short manure 
rotted—not græn. K. 
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International Exhibition 


A conference of those interested in the pro- 
motion of the British section of the Quin- 
quenntal International Exhibition at Ghent 
from April 14th to 22nd was held at the offices 
of the Chamber of Horticulture on Januiary 
17th, the meeting being convened by the Joint 


- Sub-Committee of the Chamber and the 


Royal Horticultunal Society. Mr. J. S. 


. Brunton was in the chair, and others present 


were :—Messrs. G. Arluison (Messrs. Geo. 
Monro, Ltd.), W. E. Wallace, Laurence J. 
Cool: (Messrs. Stuart Low and Co.), H. Jolis, 
C. Engelmann, Robert H. Page, Herbert H. 


_ Wardle, L. R. Russell, G. W. Leak (Messrs. 


R. H. Bath, Ltd.), H. H. Smith (Messrs. 


Charlesworth and Co.), Harry G. Mount, - 


R. W. Ashcroft (R.H.S.), and C. M. 
Matthews (Secretary, Chamber of Horticul- 
ture). ; 
The Seoretary of the Chamber read a num- 
ber of letters from firms who had been 


communicated with in the hope of ascertain- 


ing to what extent the British collective ex- 
hibit in particular would be supported. While 
the replies from a proportion showed that the 
period of holding the show was not favourable 


to them putting up an exhibit, the greater ` 
- number of those who responded were prepared 


either to make a separate display or to con- 
tribute to the collective exhibit. These in- 
cluded Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Messrs. 
Ernest Stevens, Ltd., Messrs. John Rochford 
and Sons, Mr. J. McDonald, Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co., Mr. J. R. Artindale, Messrs. 
W. Cutbush and Son, and Messrs. Allwood 
Bros., while Sir Douglas Newton, M.P., 
asked for further information. 

The replies were considered satisfactory by 
the Chairman, who explained that he had 


-just returned from Ghent, where he attended 


a meeting of the Council on Monday. It was 
evident that the British section would need. all 
the enthusiasm and work that it was possible 
to put into it to make a creditable show 
against the French and Dutch, whose plans 
were much more advanced than ours were. 
This country had a reputation for its horti- 


cultural exhibits, and it would not do to leave - 


anything undone which would in any way 


conduce ito their success at Ghent. The space 


allotted. to the British section measured 40 
metres by 30 metres—an area somewhat 
larger than the R.H:S. Halt; France had 
about the same space; while Holland was 
larger. Mr. Brunton went on to explain the 
transport and other arrangements, adding 
that the most direct route was via Dover and 
Ostend, and the other way was direct by 
water to Ghent. All'the British exhibits, with 
the exception of Orchids, would be in one 
building, but not enclosed on all sides, and 
there would be no tabling permitted, again 
with the exception of Orchids. Exhibits 
would be on the ground, but by means of 
earth banks the sites could be arranged to 
suit the character of the exhibits. It was 
added that all the exhibits must be staged by 
8 a.m. on Friday, April 13th. 

In the discussion which ensued, Mr. H. 
Jolis agreed to be responsible for the arrange- 
ment of the colleotive exhibit, as at the 
Antwerp show, and to work with Mr. Brun- 
ton in the general arrangement of the in- 
dividual firm’s exhibills, so as to preserve the 
ensemble. Mr. Ashcroft gave details of the 
manner in which the R.H.S. wes hoping to 
further the interests of the exhibition, par- 
ticularly. on the amatcur’s side. Other 
matters discussed included the subject of a 
fund to meet incidental expenses, such as 
transport, labour, and sundries, the Chair- 
man estimating that a sum of 4200 would be 
required for that purpose. It was hoped that 
those who could not exhibit might like the 
opporlunity of supporting the British cffort 
by contributing to this fund. 
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Correspondence - 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING ‘free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, 
and addressed to the ‘EpitoR of GARDENING, 8, 
Bouverie Street, London, B.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISEER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be. sent. 

Naming fruit ~—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS | 

Gloxinias 

(C.).—During the winter you may let the 
tubers remain in the pots, or you may turn 
them out, shake clear of soil, and lay in a 
box of dry sand or soil. The house they are 
kept in during the winter should not fall be- 
low 45 degs. at any time. Do not place too 
near the hot-water pipes, and if the soil gets 
very dry it may be damped. At the end of 
February, or in the early part of March, the 
tubers must be potted’ in a mixture of light 
loam, leaf-mould, and peat, in equal parts, 
adding about one-sixth of silver sand. Pot 
lightly, and water very carefully for a time 


after potting, keeping them as near the glass 


as vou can while growing. to, prevent the 
foliage becoming drawn.. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
Pruning Lilacs _ 
(E. L.).—The best time to prune Lilacs is 


immediately after flowering. Lilacs give the ` 


finest blooms on the well-ripened wood of the 
previous year. Cut out all the thin and weak 
wood and so encourage a strong and vigorous 
growth. If the branches are very crowded 
you may remove two or three, and this will 
assist those left to perfect the flower-buds. 
Cut away all the suckers, if there.are any, 
and if you think the soil is exhausted, then 
give some good doses of weak liquid-manure 
during the summer, doing this after heavy 
rain or after vou have well watered the plants. 
Do not*give the manure-water when the soil 
is dry. You will see the benefit of such treat- 
ment in the fine trusses of bloom you will 
have next spring. 
Magnolia not blooming 

(E. G. Browne).—The position has, pro- 
bably, somewhat to do with the non-flowering 
of the above plant. We regard a south-west, 
or even a western, position as much the best. 
It is possible vour plant fails to ripen its wood 
sufficiently. We know of plants in a western 
aspect that flower grandly each vear. Your 
knowledge of the circumstances, however, 
and of the original planting in particular, 
places vou in a superior position to ourselves. 
We should dig out a trench at some distance 
from ‘the main stem, and fill in again with 
new soil—loam and peat in equal parts, to- 
gether with sand or grit—incorporating some 
manure with the new soil and making it 
moderately firm. j 
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Daisies in lawn. . 
(W. D.).—The only way to rid the lawn of 
Daisy roots is to grub them out. This may 
be done at any convenient time now or during 
winter. Then in spring, about March, you = 
may fork. up the bare patches and workin -My 
some fresh soil. Any good garden soil free ” 
of weeds will do, and in April or May sow 7 


\ 


i 


freely some good Grass seed. This you must | 
protect from birds with a few branches of ` 
trees or nets. Df the lawn generally is poor . 
get a load of very old manure and another of ; 
fine soil and dress the lawn all over, sweeping ` -sai 


it in well to the roots with a hard broom. - 
SHORT REPLIES =- #” 
R. Smith.—You will have to procure better eae 


wen 


-would never do any good. Your best plan 7s 


will be to procure some turfy loam and add +--+ 
some rotted manure to it. Can you not get has 
the top spit from a field, chopping it up rough -sii 
and using it for the growing of your Toma. 2> 
toes and Cucumbers? Tomatoes are sure to — 
‘fail unless the soil in which they have been | 
grown is partly renewed. ; 
Mrs. M. Branston-Newman. — See ad- h 
vertisement in our issue of December oth, . 
. V. ; aes 
D. C.—Seeing you have tad the garden =: 
well limed there is no need to apply any «s 
manure till next season. -~ > Be 
R. T. C.—Sow vour Peas as you do the .3; 
Sweet Peas. In this way the crop will be i 
much heavier and the produce altogether +; 
better. Peas, as ù ‘rule, are sown far too >: 
thickly; with the result that the plants are x: 
choked and’ the crop poor. Your gardeners <, 
idea is quite right, only he must use about -.: 
half the quantity of seed. rs 
= B. G.—Regret to say we do not know the y, 
address of the Association vou inquire about. 
Daill.Write to Messrs. Foyle, Charing -~ 
Cross Road, London, W. They may have ~. 
secondhand copies of the various books you ~, 
inquire about.  — : E 
Kitcat.—It would be far better, if only on .. 


the score of tidiness and ‘the appearance of 


the hedge, to. remove’ithe leaves. As itisit 
must be a sorry sight. T 
L. Pickard.—The trouble is due to the over- .. 
hanging tree to which you refer, as it prê- -.. 
> D e ie s Th 4 
vents air and light reaching your plants. ihe .. 
only thing you can do is to remove the over 
hanging branches of the Sycamore. In an . 
unheated and shaded house you cannot es- 
pect to succeed with such plants as Pelar- P 
coniums, Cinerarias, Fuchsias, etc. 


NAMES OF PLANTS ` 
J. Ogle.—1, Ophiopogon Jaburan vart- . 
gatum ; 2, Double Rose Hepatica 3 Phlomis "i 
fruticosa; 4, seems to be Veronica repens., 
Please send in bloom. oe 
C. H. Taylor.—The Christmas-tree ¥ 
Picea excelsa, sometimes known as the Nor: . 
way Spruce. l oe 
John Clark.—-1, Cryptomeria elegans; * 
The Gladwin (Iris foetidissima). — 


NAMES OF FRUIT 


C. Carter.—Apple Cox’s Pomona. 

Clifton.—Apples: 1, Rymer; 2, not 
nised. Pear: 3, Impossible to name 
such a specimen as you send us. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 

Fidler and Sons, Reading.—List of ves 
table and flower seeds for 1923. Cata 

Dobbie and ‘Co.,. Ltd., Edinburgh — l 
logue of plants for spring, 1923- Pre 

Cheal and Sons, Lid.-Seeds for 19233 " 
of hardy flowers. e Jl, 

John K. King and Sons, Ltd., Coggesha 
—Manual of gardening for 1923- 
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The Ghent Quinquennial Exhibition 


Many things, some of world-wide import- 
ame, have happened since the last quin- 
quantal international horticultural exhibition 
was held at Ghent in 1913. But notwith- 
tanding all the vicissitudes through which 
this country has passed dui ing the intervening 
wears the love of flowers and of gardens 
remains steadfast in lovlishmen, and, if 
atng, is stronger than ever, because we 


hie turned fo our gardens as a welcome 
mEef and relaxation from the upheavals and 
evruetions of the past civht vears. What- 
er aher dsnetions and differences may 
etin our socal sphere, the city artisan and 
ovnmercial man, ihe cottiver, the man of 


wlan means, and the lord of vast estates 
ve bound together by this common love of a 
mndenora pitch in which flowers, fruit, and 
Parables are grown. Surely this preference 
‘wall be counted one of the great virtues, 
ke it means the triumph over adverse circum- 
vanas. The English horticulturist, whether 
onmedia or amateur, has to fight against 
an uncertain cimite that is sellom  season- 
we": he has to call to his aid all the re- 
“ums of horticultural scence and industry 
he is to wage a successful war against un- 
im Weather conditions and the pests and 
hws ait are ever waving on the offen- 
ct. Forigners visiting Engħind for the 
TC ime always sav that ene of the things 
Sa meti most when travelling through the 
wiy by rail or road is the number of 
. "v gardens that are to be seen on every 
fad Our reputation is one that should be 
vesi suerded, anal nothing should be left 
as by the trade which stands behind and 
o Stenting that will in any wav conduce 
“Ne forcher spread of the cult of the gar- 
= | Mans Are now being hid for the 
ne Tons coatmburion to the floral ex- 
oS Me Ghent Ouinguennial Exhibition 
ye Re in Apal. These floral exhibitions, 
“oer held, do mach to stimulate and en- 
OA deep interest in horticulture, and 
= TUS side of uculture in particular 
o ta Senefit from the successful promo- 
j il ‘un events. For that special reason, 
oy the Navon’s pestce in the matter, 
Worl it aga y essential that the re- 
he to the appeal for support which is 
i k behalf of the British Section bv the 
T MACOmmittee of the Chamber of 
Sure and the Reval Herticultural 
ie Ri œ both en'husiastie and ade- 
2 t a really representative collec- 

RAE WT be put up, supported by a full 
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show of individual trade displiys. The 
Dutch, who are favourably sitwrted in respect 
of the senson, are going all out to carry the 
honours. The British grower has an oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating that quality counts, 
and we have not the least doubt that, pro- 
vided he grasps that opportunity. with both 
hands, he will doit. The fact.that the Dutech 
nurseryimen lave expressed their intention in 
No uncertain manner will arouse the neces- 
sary energies and determination on this side 
of the North Serto give them a good run for 
their money. 


Anemone Pulsatilla alba (See page 68) 


Notes of the Week 


Raising Rhododendrons from seed 

Mav I supplement Peter the Tlermit’s use- 
ful advice on page 20 by nating a plan which 
has been found very effective in the early 
stages of germination and growth. | Cover 
the surface of the soil in the pans with low- 
growing Moss, such as may be found in 
almost any woelland, and scatter the seed 
thinly over it. This serves to check evapora- 
tion, whereby frequent watering is rendered 
unnecessary and prevents the growth of the 
deadly. Mareantia. The seediings send their 
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roots through the Moss into the sail below, 

and, when thev are of a size for thinning, are 

easily moved by lifting the carpet of Moss. 
Monreith, HERBERT MAXWELL. 


Hamamelis japonica rubra 

This is the first of the Witch Hazels to 
bloom with me this vear, and is very beautiful 
as | write (January 4th), the whole bush being 
covered with its curious rel and orange 
wrinkled flowers. Ak hough now regarded as 
a variety of II. japonica, in growth and 
general habit it more closely resembles HE 
Zuceariniana, It is a distinct and welcome 
addition to this family of mid-winter-fower- 
ing shrubs. KAR 


Libonia floribunda 
One point in connection with Lobonia fori- 
bunda appears to be overlooked by writers of 
notes concerning this useful and showy greens 
house plint. That point is its value to those 
who may have a small conservatory in, or 
near, aitown, and in which plants—especially 
flowering plants—suffer from the effects of 
fog or of smoke. L. floribunda is compare 
lively indifferent to these, and at this season 
its neat, tubular, scarlet lowers, tipped with 
vellow, are very ornamental. Plants are by 
no means difficult to grow, and voung stuff is 
easily raised from cuttings struck in a gentle 
heat in spring. Kirk. 


Orchids flowering now 

Those to whom the brilliant colouring of 
certain Orchids makes little appeal will turn 
with delight to some of the varieties of Lilio 
conceps. L.a. Williana, for example, is most 
delicately coloured, having a white perianth 
and yellowish lip with blush-pink lobes. 
Angrecum eburneum is another attractive 
species, with green perianth and a pure white 
hp. Being a winter bloomer and an Orchid 
whose flowers remain in good condition for 
many weeks, it is very valuable. Odontiola 
Langowovi is not without charm. It has a 
red-brown perianth slightly blotched with 
vellow and a white Vp with a reddish-purple 
base and spotted with the same colour. 


Sedum Telephism 
N. L., p.849, appears to have seen this Sedum 
growing under ideal conditions. In this part 
of Surrey it inhabits grassv banks, but it does 
not seem to increase much. Grown in the 
rdinary way, Į found this Sedum disappoint- 
It had a weak appearance, and the 
Powers were very pale in colour, No doubt 
it enjoys a good share of nourishment, but 
it must be in a more or less elevated position, 
The finest display of this plant I ever saw 


. 
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was on the crest of a bank which slopes down 
to the River Wey. For years big Brambles 
had covered that spot, and when they were 
eventually cut down there sprung into view 
big colonies of this Sedum, of course many 
years older, but which had been covered by 
the Brambles. The plants were not big, but 
there were hundreds of flower heads. It was 
the very bright colour of the blooms that 
struck me. It was a pretty picture of floral 
beauty. The intense colour of the flowers 
was. undoubtedly owing to the great exposure 
to air and sun. BYFLEET. 


“Silver Berry (Eleagnus argentea) - 
During the winter, especially in stormy 
‘weather, there are few more effective ever- 
‘ green shrubs than this North American 
Oleaster. The branches, when tossed about 
by the wind, are rendered very attractive, for 
it is then that the bright silvery undersides of 
the leaves are fully revealed. Once estab- 
lished, the Silver Berry grows vigorously and 
sends up layers from about its base. 
the fragrant silvery-yellow flowers are borne 
‘in profusion in the leaf-axils, filling the air 
around with their delicious scent: These in 
- due course are succeeded by large oblong 
reddish ‘fruits with a silvery covering, hence 
its name. These I have found to be quite 
palatable. ` l i 


' À 


=- , Pimelea spectabilis = , . 
Half a century ago the Pimeleas were the 


object of especial attention on the part of 
foremost plant growers in the United King- 
dom. Because, they needed much cultural 
care a good specimen was a telling plant in 


collections of stove and greenhouse plants at . 


‘the big shows. It is a pity that such really 
distinct and beautiful plants as the Pimeleas 
should be neglected. They certainly need a 

- considerable amount of care, but English 

‘ gardeners have never: allowed difficulties of 
culture to exercise an adverse influence on 
their work. The faot is that the younger 
generation of gardeners do not know so many 

‘of the fine hiard-wooded things that were a 
delight to those who have joined the great 
majority., In the nursery where I passed my 
young days specimens of this Pimelea 4 feet 
high and as mu ch across formed pictures .of 


_ floral beauty. The best peat with one-sixth 


of silver sand is indispensable; the drainage 
must be perfect. After blooming, the plants 


should be cut back, but not too hard or. they 
_ may not break freely, and they should be 


svringed frequently until young growths are: 
r i BYFLERT. 


made. ` . ; F 
Flowers of Christmas Day 7 

On this date I was able to gather’ a few 
sprays of the large Winter Sweet (Chimon- 
anthus fragrans grandiflorus), also a solitary 
flower of the Winter Aconite. “A few Snow- 
drops had made their appearance through the 
soil, and, being of the choice large-flowered 
kinds, were left to develop. Anemone 
fulgens, the Winter Heliotrope (Petasites 
fragrans), Sweet Violets in variety, Bunch 
Primroses (Polyanthus), Lenten Roses, the 
‘Corsican Hellebore, Shamrock Pea, Rock 
Cresses, and the Giant Hepatica (H. angu- 
losa) were also in bloom. A flower here and 
there of Gentiana acaulis arrested attention ; 
indeed, we are rarely without a few of these. 
Among the other shrubs the Arbutuses were 
making quite a display both of flowers and 
handsome bright red clusters of fruit. Garrya 
elliptica is draped with Jong, graceful ca thins, 
which render this the most beautiful shrub 
in the garden at the present time. A few 
soarlet and yellow tubular flowers are to be 
seen on the Desfontaineas, and the Witch 
Hazels are rapidly expanding their yellow 
flowers. Berberis japonica is beautiful grow- 
ing in the shade, the fragrance of its vellow 
racemes of flowers being noteworthy. In the 
Heath garden Erica.arborea, E. Darleyensis, 


t 


In May. 


dwindles away after a short time. 


. 
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and E. carnea in many varieties are making 
quite a display. Jasminum nudiflorum is 
beautiful, walls, fences, and buildings being 
clothed with its lovely elegant flower-laden 
growths. A few flowers of Pyrus japonica 


are open, but not a single flower of the > 


Algerian Iris could I find. This is unusual 


here. . 
, Sussex. 


Early-flowering Alpines | 

One of the first of.the A2thionemas. to come 
into flower is the little white Æthionema 
iberideum. Though by no means showy, it 
is quite’ worlh growing. Coptis orientalis, 
with flowers of the same colour, is a choice 
little Japanese plant with attractive foliage. 
The leaves of the various species of Fum#tory 
are not thein least taking feature, and, in 
addition to its blue-green foliage, the yellow 


E. M. 


‘flowers of Corydalis Wilsoni make a good 


display in these early months. The fragrant 
Crocus Imperati is one of the best and one of 
the earliest of. these popular plants. There 
is a white form also which is quite desirable. 


Eranthis cilicicus has flowers.of a much more - 
brilliant yellow than those of the ‘better- — 


known E. hyemalis, and it blooms quite as 
early in the season. 


tion, while, of course, there are a few species 
of Saxifraga either flowering now or just 
coming into bloom. : 7 
May Flower (Epigza- repens) 


I have seen this delightful plant—which 


‘puzzles me—growing Tike a weed in Mr. 


‘White’s nurseries near Sunningdale, and also 
in Mr. Waaterer’s, Knap Hill Nursery, but for 
some reason it absolutely refuses to become 
established here (Sussex). In spite of a 
specially-selected position in partial shade jn 
a compost of peat, sand, and leaf-soil, it 
The 


Primula Fortune’ is a. - 
choice little early Alpine deserving recogni- 


4 


plants have been put out about April, and at — 


first commence to grow freely and all.seems 


promising until the warm days arrive, when 


the leaves die off brown and the plants seem 
to lose their vigour. Wihere it does succeed 
the May Flower is a charming dwarf ever- 
green which produces numbers of choice, fra- 
grant, pale pink flowers in spring., “It comes 
from Eastern North America, and the name 
May Flower was, according to’ tradition, 


given to this plant by the Pulgrim’ Fathers, | 


that being the name of their famous shi 
Romneya trichocalyx | 

I am much indebted to your correspondents 
for their information regarding the spreading 
of Romneya trichocalyx. It is just what I 


. wanted, and as most useful as a-guide -to 


planting it, inasmuch as your correspondents 
confirm the accounts given tome. It is very 
desirable to know such facts, as they point 
to the necessity of exercising oare in choosing 
positions for planting this beautiful Cali- 


- fornian Poppy, so as to'prevent it from en- 


-croaching upon ‘some specially choice 
neighbouring plant. It looks as if a good 
position for it would be in a small bed by 
itself. In a bed in the Grass, for example, 


this Romneya is very beautiful, and no more. 


pleasing thing is to be seen in a+ garden in 
autumn. than such a bed filled with this plant, 
whose glaucous foliage and white flowers pre- 
sent such a charming picture. In a wild 
garden, too, a place could be easily found for 
R. trichocalyx, and there are numerous 
borders where it could be planted to give a 
“good impression without interfering with 
other flowers to an extent whitch would do 
them injury. It is far superior to R. Coulteri 
for most gardens, especially in the north, 
where the latter is shy of flowering and often 
‘only shows buds which are destroyed by frost 
before they can open. I am not seeking to 
disparage the beauty of R. Coulteri—far from 
that—but it is a plant for a warm garden and 


1 


palm. 


from the surface by Birch brooms, and any „+y 
inequalities or relaying which are necessary -s 
can be attended to now. er 


less days of the latter part of 1922 would 


‘The Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fra- 


‘Paden with bloom is that the knife is used so 


kinds of the Winter Sweet, the finest being 


- Sussex as`a bush in the open, the position 
.the full sunshine’ Shrubs which bloom so | 
freely and help to brighten the garden during 
the shortest days are extremely valuable and 


Greenhouse shrubs 


the cool -house! It lacks the fragrance 5° 
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existence in our gardens. Its beauty gives it. 
a high claim, but for amenability to give | 
satisfaction R. trichocalyx carries off the | 
l : O. ARNOTT, 
Lawns k 
At this season lawns are perhaps best left 
alone. The surface is apt to be saturated 
from the effects-of rain and snow, or to be 
disturbed by frost ; but when it is firm enough 
to bear the roller that should be put to work. 
Worm casts should be regularly switched 


ry 


The effect of $922 on the Himalayan = 
-  Rhododendrons ; a 


} 
Unless we are visited by unusually severe ~? 
A 


frosts in the immediate future the present .°= 


season. should be a good one ifor these choice ` 
Rhododendrons, for not only are the various — 
kinds healthier. than in the past, but they are . 
more freely budded than I have known them 
to be for years. The heavy rainfall and sun- 


appear to have been most favourable to their . 
splendid development. The leaves of ‘the 
various kinds possess that healthy, luxuriant 
appearance always so much admired by the 
average enthusiast. M. G. M. 
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The bushes of this, both òn sunny walls 
and in the open, are now flowering quite 
freely. The great danger when this shrub. is 
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freely that the flowering shoots are cut away 
for filling vases. There are two or three 


bec 


C. fragrans’ var. grandiflora, with larger and 
whiter flowers than the type. It is æ really 
lovely shrub, which is quite a success in 


being a southern slope and entirely open to fy 


should find a place in every garden. E.M. 


There are few more fragrant greenhouse | 
subjects at this time of the year than. the; 
Winter Sweet (Acokanthera spectabilis, syn.. | 
Toxicophlæa spectabilis). This is a -South | 
African shrub with attractive, sweetly-per. Į 
fumed white flowers. It thrives in a light, 
rich soil and is easily grown. As may be 
surmised from its generic name, it is poison- 
ous. Another white-flowered shrub of com 
siderable merit is the Paper Daphne (D. car 


~ 


nabina), an Indian plant which does well in | 


characteristic of most of the genus. Iberis 
gibraltarica, of similar colour, is a showy 
little sub-shrub of “rather. straggling habit, 
whose chief merit is that it blooms when 


flowers are scarce: Blooms which, for fra- . 


grance, rival those of Winter Sweet are bome 
by Luculia gratissima; they are pink an ; 
somewhat fleshy. This is a most desirable 
plant for the decoration of-.the greenhouse ‘ 


‘in winter.’ It. is amenable to pot culture, - 


but does best when planted in a border and 

allowed plenty of room. Another species : 

Pinceana, has white flowers of even weet 

pleasing fragrance, but it does not flower 
the winter, so does not come within the ae 
of this note. Both species of Luculia 
evergreen. Some species of Pycnostachys : r 

shrubby, but for decorative qualities ne i 

nothing in the genus to equal P. Dawe, 


ve It. 
perennial herb with a wealth of vivid coba 


fow- 


S 7 setius is a VE 
blue flowers ; Senecio grandifolius 15 a y 1 to 


À pea 
flowered shrub which may no gars 
everybody. It is mainly of use . stems. 
mental foliage and its dark purple : 


a specially sunny place if it is to justify its . l 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS 


Among the hardy flowers 


PANStES FROM SEEDS. —Among the successes 
of an amateur gardener who only took up 
gardening a year or two ago has been a host 
of Pansies which he had raised from seeds 
and which in 1922 made a glorious show in 
his Hule front garden. He only got 
posession Of his cottage in March, r921, and, 
a cash was scarce and he wanted to make 
h's front garden as gay as possible in a short 
time, he decided to try a packet of seeds of 
why ware called bedding Pansies. He 
«wal the seeds in the open in very sandy 
sul and covered them with a similar compost, 
pressing the earth gently but firmly with the 
luck of his spade and watering through a 
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prolonged season of bloom was thus secured. 

SOWING CROWN oR Poppy ANEMONE SEEDS. 
—One of my earlier troubles in gardening 
was occasioned by the difliculty of separating 
the seeds of Anemone coronaria, the Crown 
or Poppy Anemone. I had seen some Crown 
Anemones at a show and was so delighted 
with them that I purchased a packet of seeds. 
The seeds duly came. I prepared a nice little 
bed for the accommodation of these seeds. l 
then made little shallow drills about 4 inch 
deep and about 3 inches apart. The soil was 
nice and light, and I found on opening the 
packet the seeds were all stuck together just 
Happily, the packet gave direc- 


like down, 
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the plant were a hardy perenn ial, while it ae 
only an annual. l longed to have a blue 
Woodroof, for such it is, but I reckoned on 
getting one which would stand the winter and 
go on from year to year. This due Wood- 
roof died after flowering, and I learned after- 
wards that it should have been marked 
“h.a.” instead of “h.p.” Yet, though I 
was much ‘disappointed, there was some 
sweetness in the cup of gall, as the flowers 
were guite delightful, while the packet of 
sceds was as cheap as, say, those of a com- 
mon annual Candytuft or Clarkia, and in- 
finitely prettier than either of these common 
annuals. This has made me wary of cata- 
logue designations, and I now look up the 
plants in a reliable gardening dictionary if 
they have not come under my notice in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, Which gives us such 
valuable information regarding our plants. 
An Amateur OF Harpy FLOWERS. 


Galega Hartlandi 


The Gear's Rues are very pretty, and are 
ee as they not only look well in a 
a i cutting. The cut 
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land’s one is the finest of those with coloured 
flowers. e 


= Writing on zinc labels 
A saturated solution of sulphate of copper 
(blue stone) makes the best ink for this pur- 
pose. Qne pennyworth,. procurable from any. 


chemist and dissolved in water, will last for ~ 
years, and if it dnies up after a time a little 


more water can be added. A piece of hard 
wood sharply pointed makes a better pen than 
a quill, which is too soft. Steel pens should 
not be used. The surface of the zinc should 
be rubbed over with emery or glasspaper be- 
fore writing on it, The writing dries quite 
black and will last for years. I have labels 
now in use, and quite distinct, which were 
written on 10 years ago. If the labels be- 
come dirty from any cause, a rub with a 
' J. M.S. 


. — In correspondence columns (page 46) 


there is a question by “ A. H. Wolley-Dod ” ` 


regarding writing on zine labels. I haye ex- 
periencéd the same difficulty in securing a 
good black inscription on such labels, and | 
have found the best thing to do is to give the 
labels a good rub with emery paper. I am of, 
opinion that the formation of the white is due 
to something on the surface of the zinc itself. 


Your correspondent says that rubbing the 
labels down with emery cloth and rewriting 


whem has effected some improvement, but that 
the results are still not satisfactory. I recom- 
mend giving a thorough rub down to begin 
with, but know of nothing else which can be 
‘done. The question of labels is a difficult. 


. one, but for general purposes where a goo d 


collection of plants is cultivated there is 
nothing to equal the zinc label. . 


I have for very many years used these 


‘home-made labels. Get a sheet of zinc from 


the ironmonger. and a large, strong pair of 
shear-scissors, and out for any size required. 
Take coarse yellow sandpaper and rub till 
you get a shining clean surface. Write with 
butter of antimony and a fine red-ink nib, 
taking as littlé ink on it as you can. If you. 
have made your label bone-clean like polished 
silver and write as directed your labels will 


last) years. They will get so dirty that you 


cannot read them, but if you wash them in 
water they will be quite legible again. 
i a F. L. CLARK. 


Pulmonarias 


Lam far from claiming any particular merit 
for the Lungworts—even the newer varieties 
but their earliness cannot be disputed. On 
December 29th I observed some plants in a 
herbaceous border making a brave attempt to 


bloom amid somewhat dismal sunroundings— 
indeed, one plant had over a dozen spikes on. 
which the characteristic blooms were fully ex- 
panded. Pulmonarias will grow in almost 
any soil or in any position. Apart from re- 
cent introductions, the forms more commonly- 
grown include P. officinalis (saccharata), P. 
azurea, P. angustifolia, and P. dahurica. 


Dumfries. W. McG. 


The Russian Virgin’s Bower 
(Clematis tanghutica) 


This ‘commands attention from all points of 
view, owing to the profusion and rich colour 
of its flowers. Like many other shrubs, this 


alters its character after the first few years, 


and instead of the elegant, frail plant so 
beautiful and refined during that period, it 
becomes a strong, rampant grower more 
suited to clothing the sides of a pergola or 


_jarge tree stump where its long garlands of 


flowers may droop to their full extent, dis- 
playing their graceful charm in that beautiful 
loose manner so much admired by all lovers 


= neapolitanum 
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of picturesque gardening. It is the most 
striking of all the yellow-flowered Clematises, 


and although occasionally referred to as a 
_vaniety of the well-known C. orientalis, at 1s— 
from-a garden point of view—totatly distinct — 


and a vastly superior plant in every way. It 


ig a native of Central Asia and appears to 


have been first introduced to Kew from St. 
Petersburg in’1898. =- E.M. 


Anemone Pulsatilla alba 


This popular little plant, commonly known 
as the Pasque flower, wiil soon be showing 
above ground if the weather continues mild. 
It grows well in a well-drained and light but 


deep soil, and may be jinoreased either by 


division or by seeds. We figure (p. 65) the 
white variety, but it also occurs in red and 
lilac forms, and there’ is a double variety. 


Hardy | Cyclamens _ 


We cannot get away from the fact that 
Cyclamen repandum has been in. cultivation 
in this country for over 100 years. ‘It was 
introduced in 1816, and is a spring-blooming 
species,- whereas our mative species, C. 


hederaefolium, blooms in autumn. Fifty. 
years ago I obtained seeds of both kinds from - 


the Messrs. Henderson, at that time one -of 
our leading nurserymen, and raised a good 
many plants. I still have some of the bulbs 


- way for ingress of the disease named.. An 


was more delicate, eventually died out. 
Twenty years later I purchased corms from 
Mr. T. Smith, Newry, whose knowledge of 
hardy plants could hardly be surpassed. 
These were identical with those raised from 
seeds, and were undoubtedly the C. repandum 
of Loudon.: At the present time C. repandum 
is to be found in the lists of our leading hardy 


‘flower growers, and there is not the least 


indication that they regard it as synonymous 
with our British species, but they do give C. 
as .synonymous 
hederefolium. I have every respect for the 


Kew authorities, but I cannot ignore the ex-. 


ceptional knowledge of Loudon and the long- 


tried experience of our best trade growers, 


who have been for so:many years, and are 
now, in complete accord. I have seen it 
stated that C. repandum and C. vernum are 
identical, but according to my experience they 
are distinot. C. repandum is a native’ of 
Greece and C. vernum inhabits the South of 
Europe. I raised the latter from seed, and 
the plants bloomed with C. repandum, the 
latter flowering in April and. well on into 
May and C. vernum about six weeks earlier. 
In growth and colour of blooms, there was no 


great difference. In my opinion the true.C, | 


vernum and the true C. neapolitanum have 


‘shared the fate of tinearifotium and littorale, 


and are not now in cultivation in this country. 
oe te J. CorNHILL. 


Dahlias in store 


The stored tubers should be very carefully 
examined early on in the year to ascertain 
whether there is any decay or danger of frost 


reaching them. When the tubers are simply- 


covered with loose straw in cold sheds frost 
will, if severe, spoil them. Again, there is 
always the risk of mould or fungus spreading 
round thé eyes or crowns of the tubers if the 
covering material is not pure. I always 
found it best to place a nice laver of clean 
sand next to the crown of each tuber before 
adding the litter, then frost was effectively 
excluded and the new shoots grew clean and 
healthy, providing excellent cuttings for pro- 
pagation. In due course the tubers should be 
transferred to boxes and be lightly covered 
with sifted loam and leaf-soil mixed. In a 
newly-started vinery or Peach-house the right 
conditions obtain for a healthy growth of new 
shoots which will be available as cuttings 


top of the frame to allow excessive moisture 


with C. 


‘ing Ranynculus bulbs so as jto flower this 


. exposed, and the soil a well-drained loam, to’ 


-depth of 15 inches, and planting should take 


‘when 4 inches long. There is not much diff- 


culty in striking them where-there are suit- 
able propagating frames at hand, but the 
amateur cultivator wath primitive and limited 
means must guard against loss through damp, 
as the young sucoulent stems soon decay. | 
have found it answer the purpose well if the 
pots containing the cuttings are half plunged 
‘in the bed made for the early frame Cucum. 
bers. A small opening must be left at the 


from the hotbed- to escape, otherwise the cut- 
tings willdamp of. “Hants. 


_ Hollyhocks » 

There is no doubt that more attention js 
being paid to the culture of Hollyhocks than 
has been the case for 4 number of years, and 
possibly this may be accounted for in present- 
day strains enjoying more immunity from the | 


_ disease known as “‘ rust,” for which there is a 


no known -cure. As between November and. 


this period of the year is the time to`plant * 


—weather conditions admitting—it may not 
be out of place to remind those interested in 
these showy, stately flowering plants that- 


they do best when planted in soil that is deep i, 
and well manured, and if it should be‘clayey _ ; 
_ or heavy it may be considerably improved by 
- -digging in old vegetable refuse or burntashes. . 


It is almost useless to plant Hollyhocks out _ 
in ground that is spent or has not récently 


open sunny situation-is best for them, and, 
as growth proceeds, stout stakes are essential, 


long enough to afford protection to the tall, — 3 


heavy, flower-laden stems in rough weather.- 
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PEPEL 


After planting, a dressing of lime or soot | 


about the surface will keep slugs at bay The + 


. old florists prided themselves on named varie- 


ties, but in present-day strains we ‘have 


t 
nothing to be ashamed of, either in single or t 


double sorts, with their choice assortment.of | 
colours. B 5 TOWNSMAN. 
` NOTES AND REPLIES. . 


Growing the Ranunculus a 
Could you-give me some advice about plañt- 


year, either raising indoor -or outside.~ ~ . 
T l Nama TRIGONY. - 
[The situation should be open, but not 


which has been added some well-deoayed 
stable manure. About a month previous to 
planting, the bed should be prepared to a 


place about the last half of February ;-in some 
seasons it may take place in Oataber, ‘though 
such an early date .is not the best.- Drills 
about 5 inches apart and r} inches’ deep 
should be made with a small hoe; the clans | 
of the roots should be placed downwards and >: 


wee ea ss 


pressed firmly into the soil, which should be S 


raked over the roots, and a top-dressing of 
about 2 inches of good loam given. jf the | 
surface soil js light it may be gently beaten 
with a spade in order to obtain a firm surface, 
and this may be repeated just before the 
foliage appears, say about a month or SIX 
weeks after the planting. As the Ranunculus 
delights in moist soil, water should be given 
if there is a scarcity of rain, and in no cas’ 
should the roots be allowed to become dry. 
A light top-dressing of artificial manure ™ 
guano-just as the foliage is above ground T 
do good. When the flowers are past an 
leaves faded the roots must be taken oe | 
dried, and stored in a cool: place 1m sand he 
the next planting season, for roots left in : 
ground are injured by rains and never oe o 
It is useless to enumerate the different VAT o 
ties, as they are usually sold according 
colour, and are mentioned in nearly evs" 
bulb catalogue.) X l 
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\:.!  Bud-dropping is annoying from whatever 
> ' sorce it may originate, and if: it can be 
2. avoided, it should be by all possible means, 
wt Dryness at the root whilst the buds are swell- 
it ing up, {fom a small size even until they are 


almust showing colour, will cause it, and that 
| toa grievous extent. The Camellia is most 


| decidedly a moisture-loving plant and should 
be treated accordingly, provided the roots are, 


as they ought to be, in good condition to 
In the case of sorts which are 


no receive it. 
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‘INDOOR PLANTS 


ep Bud-dropping in Camellias 


will it be for them, otherwise they will pro- 


bably feel the change of treatment, ctc., all 
in small pots with 


the more. If they are 

plenty of roots, the best way will be to shift 
them into a size larger, first removing any 
loose soll ; if not so well rooted, the same 
size of pot will do again, first reducing the 
ball a little to admit of fresh soil. Why I ad- 
vise this is because our foreign neighbours 
grow their Camellias in much lighter soil 
than ours; this has a tendeney to become too 
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@ i 
and thus secure finer flowers, following also 
the hints given as to disbudding the wood- 
buds to obtain back-breaks. GROWER. 


Early Pinks 


Many who, for varying reasons, are unable 
to handle Perpetual-Nowering Carnations 
might find a use for a small batch of such 
a Pink as Mrs. Sinkins or Iler Majesty, for 
blooming in pots, in a cool greenhouse, in 
March or April. Cuttings taken from pre- 
viously forced plants should be inserted in 
March and placed in the propagating case 
—keeping them close—until roots are emitted. 
Afterwards the young plants can be put out 
in a bed of sandy soil, in which they may re- 
main until September, Then they ought to 
be lifted, placed in 5-inch pots, and stood in 
a cold frame on a bottom of ashes. Early in 
January remove them to the house in which 
they will bloom. These Pinks will not en- 
dure anything resembling forcing—a regular 
temperature of 50 degs., or a shade less in 
frosty weather, suiting them perfectly. So 
handled, these Pinks are very useful. 


W. McG. 


Carnation Jessie Murray 


This delightfully fragrant flower is a white 
fancy with rosc-violet markings at the margin 
and down the centre of cach petal. It is of 
good size and excellent form, and was shown 
in the best of condition by Messrs. Lowe and 
Gibson at the R.H.S. meeting on July 25th 
and 26th, when it obtained an Award of 


Merit. 


Abutilon Savitzi 


A recent reference to Abutilons reminds me 
of this very charming varicty--one which is 
more valued for its variegated foliage than 
for its blooms. The characteristic leaves are 
prettily marked with green and white, and 
the plant succecds well in a cool greenhouse 
or conservatory. fn addition, it makes a 
useful window plant, and nice, well-furnished 
pieces can be had in sinch or 6inch pots. 
A. Savitzi is easily increased at this season 
by cuttings of the young wood. These should, 
if possible, be given a slight bottom heat, 


but, later, this may be dispensed with. 
W. McG. 


Primula stellata 


rimulas are special favourites with 
who have greenhouses. They pro- 
‘ful display of blossoms from 
y if plants are raised from sced 
1 This section is less formal 
though beautiful Sinensis, 
ans of the frst 
of blossom, 
large of patronage 
who make a point of growing 
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= “Lapàgerias and their culture - 


The type of this is a very.charming plant 
with rose-coloured flowers, and was intro- 
duced into this country about the middle of 
last century. One of the best varieties which 
have emanated from the type is alba, a very 

It, however, possesses rathér a 


but little headway for the first year or two, 
but when. well established it will grow freely 

. Other varieties are [lsemanni, 
larger and brighter than the type; Nash 


< Court, a much improved superba; superba, 


N 


much careful attenti 


a good onmson ; The Knoll, spotted rose; and 


- Warnham Court, spotted rose. 


There are many places an which Lapa- 


- gerias may be grown. There is nothing more 
-suitable for training on the roof of a, lofty 


conservatory, and the same applies to the 
small greenhouse. For closed-in verandahs 
or glass-covered corridors they are peculiarly 
adapted, while.the back wall of a greenhouse 
may. be covered with them. If success is to` 
be obtained they must not be grown in a high 
temperature. -Adopting this is the ruin, of 
many Lapagerias. They ace almost hardy, 
and I know of one or two gardens in. this 
part of Devonshire (Sidmouth) where speci- 
mens are growing on walls out of doors. For 
genéral cultivation they require the protection 


„of glass an the winter. . Avoid heat by all 
means, all that is necessary being. proteotion 


from frost, and even if the thermometer does 


fall to the freezing point it is a matter of in- - 


difference as far as the: Liapagerias are con- 
cerned. As to the == l 
CULTURE of these ornamental climbers, it is 
fairly easy, but there are one or two points 
which should be borne in mind. First, they 
require a proper site in which to grow., If 


you stick Lapagerias in a tub, pot, or border 


with ordinary soil failure is certain.. No 
plant pays better for good culture and nothing 
resents more quickly bad management. If to 
be planted out in the greenhouse border the 
soil should be dug out to the depth of 2 feet. 
In the bottom place a thick layer of broken 
bricks, then a thin layer of smaller pieces, 
finishing off with a layer of turf sods, Grass 
side downwards. Then half fill the space 
with a compost of fibrous peat, sand, small 
pieces of. brick, and a little loam. - Peat 


‘should always form the principal constituent 


of the compost, and that of a fibrous charac- 
ter. Da not plant too deep nor. too hi gh. If 
turned out of a pot let the top of the ball of 
soil be about an. inch below the surface. Be- 
fore turning out of the pot’ give the plant a 
thorough soaking of water, for, if. planted 
with a dry ball of soil, serious results may. 
accrue, and possibly the loss of the plant. 
As planting proceeds make the soil quite firm 
and, when finished, give a good watering. 
Lapagerias may also be grown in large pots 
and tubs, but their roots are more likely to 
suffer from drought tm summer, and ‘rarely, 


‘indeed, do they make such vigorous growth 


as when planted out. Success depends upon 
subsequent treatment.. They require just as 
ion as: to Sicha Fe 

nce grown. in pots. During summer, when 
air g vigorously, it is almost impossible ie 
give them too much water, provi ded t e 
drainage is made as advised.’ From the ent 
of March to end of September a plant growing 
in a space of 2 feet or 3 feet in diameter is 
take three or four ‘gallons daily. N e 
sprinklings- must be avoided, as these only 
wet the surface and leave the roots below oy: 
Pot-grown plants require watering more fre- 

uently winter and summer. This applies to 
established plants.. BE T 
should be watered less liberally and only 
when the soil Is- approaching i 
During spring and summer syringing K 
prove most beneficial, but not after the 


dryness. 


flowers commence to expand, mor in the win- 
ter. During the hottest part of the summer 


shading is essential, but must be removed in . 


autumn or it will weaken the growths. 
Training of the plants depends on the posi- 
tion in which they. are growing. In a lofty 
struoture-it is best;to let the small shoots 
dangle loosely, merely tying the main stems 
to the rafters: or wires. Adopt the same 
method. when trained to a wall if space per- 
mits, but in smiall houses the growth must be 


more confined. The plants, when grown in 


pots, can be trained to balloon trellises, but by 
this they lose much of their- beauty. Little 
pruning is necessary, merely thinning out old 


. or weak shoots immediately after flowering. ©. 
Propagation is by seeds, layers, and cut- 
tings. 


If the seed is sown in spring in a 
warm greenhouse it is an easy way of raising 
a stock, but seedlings are usually three or 
four years before they flower. 
favourite method of propagation, and I have 
raised dozens of phkants~in this way. Select 
one or two strong shoots in autumn and bend 
them : down to the level of the border, then 
peg them into the soil their entire length, 
burying the wood about 4 inch so that the 
majority of the leaves stand. above the sur- 
face. Young growths start from nearly 
every joint, and these, when they have 
formed roots, can be detached and potted, 
making independent plants. Propagation by 
cuttings is uncertain and not to be recom- 
mended.to amateurs. ; : 

Various insects attack the Lapageria.’ One 
of the worst is thrips. This can be eradicated 
‘by fumigation and syringing. The same ap- 
plies to green-fly, which attacks the new 
growths in. spring. Mealy-bug may also be 
got rid of by frequent syringing with a good 


insecticide. A terrible pest is the slug, which - 
is very partial to the young shoots, as they 


rise from the base of the plants, therefore 
they must ‘be protected. I have found 


nothing so good as tying a piece of cotton-' 


wool around the base of each stem. F. H. 


Annuals for the greenhouse 
The wealth of colour which annuals of all 


types produce has placed them in the front 


rank of flowering plants. Tender: or green- 
house sorts have long been associated with 
the embellishment of that structure during 
the summer, but it 1s only of recent years 
that hardy and half-hardy varieties have come 
to the fore for the same purpose. Amongst 
the latter the < 


SCIIZANTHUS merits more than passing 


‘notice, on account of the marked improvement 
which has been wrought amongst what are 


known as hybrid varieties. I have made. a 
point over a period of years of giving the 
special strains of nearly all the leading firms 
a trial, and while alt have shown remarkable 
size of flower, and leave nothing to be de- 
sired in colour variation, the dwarf, free- 
branching habit of a first-class strain of the 
old but smaller flowered Wisetonensis type 
seems to be wanting. Nevertheless, it is the 
giant hybrid strains which make the race so 
popular, and for lofty structures they are a 
great boon. The lesser known varieties, such 
as retusus and Grahami, should be more 
grown, for the sake of a pleasing variety,- 
Crarkias of the elegans type are hardy, 
and under ordinary treatment in the flower 
‘garden invariably give a good account of 
themselves during the summer. But the 
brightest display under those conditions is 


not to be compared with the picture that 


greenhouse treatment makes possible. It is 
nothing unusual to have a plant 4 feet high 
and thickly branched to make it of pyramidal 
outline, and the whole to be a mass of colour 


r 
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throughout. Such plants, however, it must 
-be added, result ~from autumn sowing. 
-Spring raised, they are, if anything, more 
bushy, but only attain a height of about 
23 feet. Many colours are available, but the 
brightest is that known as Salmon Scarlet. 
~ SALPIGLOSSIS is another half-hardy annual 
which, until quite recently, was never ‘seen 
elsewhere than in garden decoration. A bold 
group at Chelsea, two years ago, however, re- 


vealed their possibilities as pot plants, and 


they will doubtless ‘increase in favour, for 
they are very beautiful, and indoor culture 
shows them to the best advantage. 


Larkspurs need no recommendation, for as 


miniature Delphiniums they have a position ` 


of some importance amongst hardy annuals, 
Nemrsias also make a brilliant display in 
small pots. ~ i j 
GODETIAS are, from an indoor point, 4 
rather neglected race, which is difficult ‘to 
understand, considering their free flowering 
nature. Named sorts are now numerous, but 
the varieties Lavender and Rosy Morn are 
most conspicuous.. - A 
< Excepting Clarkias and Salpiglossis, all the 


foregoing may be sown in large pots, and.. 
subsequently pricked out and potted on in the - 


usual manner. The two exceptions do not 
transplant well, and are best sown directly 
into their flowering pots. This applies also 


to such annuals as Mignonette, Rhodanthe | 
two. orna- . 


Manglesi, and Aorocliniums, 
mental Everlastings, also Meconopsis hetero- 
phyla, and Sweet Sultan. _ 
Amongst tender annuals I do not propose 

to include such plants as Cinerarias and Pri- 
mulas, but only those which are usually sdwn 
in early spring and bloom in summer. Of 
these l 

_BaLsaMsS are amongst the oldest, and 
though not grown near so extensively as 
formerly, they are nevertheless useful. Closely 
allied to these are the 

Impatiens, of which I. Sultani, with pink 
flowers, and I: Holsti, orange, are especially 
noteworthy for their dwarf yet free-flowering 
mature. Lobelia tendior is a lovely blue- 


flowered plant for pots, and a group sur’: 


rounded with the pink-flowered, Begonia sem- 
perflorens is an interesting feature of: the 
summer months. i an 
Ce.ostas and Cockscomes are hardly a 
success under ordinary greenhouse conditions. 
They require a temperature just a little 
higher, when they make admirable specimens. 
The same applies to Browallia speciosa, a neat 
— blue-flowered plant, and Torenia Fournier, 1 
the same colour. -a 
= The cultural requirements are simple. In 
order ‘to have the Schizanthus in bloom 1 
May, seeds should be sown within-the nest 
‘fortnight. In all cases thin sowing is advis- 
able, and in cases of. spare habit like Salpr 
‘glossis, about four plants should be grown 1n 
each pot. During the carly months of the 
year the temptation to force growth with ex- 
cessive heat should be avoided. It can never 
be successful, and may very easily spell disas: 


ter. The chief aim should be to encourage » 


sturdy growth by giving the plants Hf 
lightest position and plenty of air. It shou 
not be necessary at any time to employ af- 
artificial temperature of above 55 degs. an 
from March it should. be possible in ™ 


weather to dispense with day-time fire-heat `: 


entirely. 


On no account should the plant be >; 


allowed to remain root-bound in Laan Í 
mediate stages, for with many annuals t™S . 


is the cause of premature flowering. — 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Garrya 


Very lovely now (January gth) is this grace- 
ful evergreen shrub which, during severe 
winters, i$ nol infrequently damaged by frost. 
In its present state there is certainly no more 
tevutiful shrub in the garden, the nich 
pran foliage, being draped with clusters of 
pment silvery-grey catkins, giving it a very 


ellipti 

for the decoration of rooms, they deposit such 
a quantity of pollen upon furniture as to often 
forbid their use in this way. ec. As 


The Butcher’s Broom 


Unfortunately, the Butcher's Broom (Rus- 
cus aculeatus) (Dec, goth) docs not berry so 
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shrubs, but deriving their main beauty from 
produce when 


the fine crimson berries they 
in suitable places. S. ARNOTT. 


Pruning and thinning deciduous 
flowering shrubs 


Before attempting this important work the 
operator should possess a knowledge of the 
habit of the subjects to be dealt with, for 
whereas such shrubs as the Buddicias, trec- 
like Spireeas, of which S. arborca and S. 
Lindleyana are examples, Hydrangea pani- 
culata, ete., require rather severe pruning, 
others of a more twiggy nature merely re- 
quire a litde intelligent thinning out of their 
branches. In every instance the operator 
must be governed by the size of his subject 
and available space at the time of flowering. 
For example, many people cut Buddleias to 
the ground, or nearly so, annually, and 
thereby keep them within a very limited space 
and obtain very large lower sprays, whereas 


others prefer a large and shapely shrub, in 


which case the Mowers are naturally smaller 
and more numerous. In this ¢ase the bush 
requires a generous thinning out of its 
branches and the growths of the current year 
reduced to within a couple of eves of their 
base, always giving an eye to the even bal- 
ance of the shrub and leaving those growths 
a little longer where necessary to obtain the 
desired result. | 

evested that Buddleias should 


It has been su: 
be left until spring before being pruned, as 


the buds are liable to be checked by frost, 
but I have never had any trouble in this re- 
spect, and prune this genus at any time dur- 
ing the winter. If large blooms are required, 
Hydrangea paniculata should be pruned back 
in a couple or three eyes of the cur- 


to with 
but if a more decora- 


rent season's growth, 
tive display of bloom is the object, then six 
or more buds may be left with advantage. 
Spiravas of the type mentioned should be 
treated after the same manner as recom- 
mended for Buddleias, and if kept in good 
health the resulting flower sprays should be 
a yard long and 18 inches wide. 

A very important factor in all these cases 
is the equal balance of the shrub, and this 
should be decided in 
before a single branch of an 
otherwise it will be found that the shrub wall 
be pulled over to one side by the weight of 
its flowers, and much of its effectiveness lost, 
should rain come during its Nowering period. 
Pruning is often averdone, or entirely neg- 
Iected, when, in the latter case, the shrubs 
become a dense and uninteresting mass of 
emall and flowerless wood, and in the former 
i refuse to submit to such an- 
nual severity and gradually succumb. n : 
a bad practice to attempt to limit a shru 
~a or less formal outline, as IS often 
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‘is required is the removal of spent or weedy | 


growth to admit air and sunshine to all parts 
of the shrub. The same applies to most 
of the Barberries, which, if left to themselves, 


_ become congested with ‘stunted growth, 


which prevents the development of the grace- 
ful wand-like growths from their base. If, 
however, a few af the older branches are cut 
away down to the base, young growths in- 
variably follow, and in due course are draped 
with flowers and fruit. Berberis subcaulia- 
lata is an example of this, among the lower- 


growing kinds, and the noble B. aristata, . 


from .the Himalaya, which reaches from 
12 feet to 14 feet in height, is a good repre- 
sentative of the taller species, which respond 
to this treatment. Abelias, Weigelas, Aza- 
leas, Kerrias, shrubby Potentillas -may be 
governed in the same way, excepting thaf 
Azaleas and Weigelas should be thinned im- 
mediately their flowers are over, and not at 
the present time. — i , 
Magnolias are greatly improved if relieved 


-of overcrowding branches, and should be 


dealt with while in a dormant state, although 


I have on more than one occasion thinned out . 


these shrubs whilst in full leaf, with no visible 
harm. Vacciniums, Deutzias, Philadelphus, 


and Leycesteria formosa are among the first- 


of flowering shrubs to exhibit the absence of 


thinning, and if left to themselves these ~ 


quickly become a dense thicket of uninterest- 
ing, half-nourished growth, whereas they re- 


` present sonte of our most graceful and beau- 


tiful shrubs if properly thinned and cared for. 
The -smaller species and varieties of Heaths 


should be cut back to within a few inchés of 


the ground early in April, when they will 


- quickly rejuvenate themselves, and—~many of 


them—flower' the same year. To prevent 


 legginess among the taller growing species, 


such as Erica lusitanica, E. arborea, E. aus- 
tralis, etc., these should be cut well back 
immediately the flowers are over, when the 
plants will commence to branch out freely. 

g | E. MARKHAM. 


Philadelphus microphyllus. 


This is a dwarf species with a wealth of- 


small white flowers, not over plentiful in 


some places, but in others covering the bush, 


and small Myrtle-like leaves. It was intro- 
duced from New Mexico, of which and of the 
adjacent states it is a native, in 1883, but 
has never been largely grown, although its 
beauty is unquestionable ; while the fact that 
it isone of the parents of some of our modern 
hybrid Mock Oranges would entitle it to more 
consideration. Its height is generally given 
as a yard, but.I know a plant in a Kirkcud- 
brightshire garden which is quite half as 
much higher and about 6 feet across. There its 
reputed shyness of flowering is non-apparent, 
as annually it is a mass of white flowers. 
This Mock Orange is perfectly hardy in this 
and in some other gardens known to me. 
Crossed with P. coronarius, it is said to be 
the parent of P. Lemoinceie S. ARNOTT. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 
Beech Blight ne 


What is the best remedy for the Beech 


: fungus, which attacks trunks of Beech-trees? ’ 


It is like a white dust on lower part of trunk. 
The trees are worse in a wet year. 


[Want of proper drainage in the soil is very - 


often the cause of this blight. A mixture of 
common lime with water, in the proportion of 
three or four'handfuls of lime to a bucket of 
water, is recommended as a remedy. This 
should be applied over all parts of the tree 
affected, and if the disease has not been 
allowed too great a hold a cure is certain on 
a second application at most. It is the excre- 
ment of an insect (Coccus fagi), and seems to 
be deposited on the Beech at all stages-of its 


` 
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growth. Another cure that has beem recom- 
mended is to dissolve 1 lb. of caustic soda in 
a gallon of water, then add 2 Ib. of pearlash, 
add ‘water to make 1o gallons, and then stir 
in to ozs. of soft-soap which has. been -dis- 
solved in a little hot water. Spray this mix- 
ture on the tree, taking care that it does not 
touch the skin or clothes, as it-is very caustic. 
It should not be applied to the foliage of any 
plant.] - f 


= FERS © 


Propagating Ferns 
In some instances division is the only means 
of increasing the stock, and though seedlings 


— usually make the best furnished plants, it 
_ may sometimes be desirable even with those 
that may be had from spores. Taking Adian- 


tum cuneatum as an instance, seedlings 
make the best furnished plants, but where 
large fronds are required for cutting, plants 
obtained by division will be most useful—that 


is, if those that are divided were vigorous and, 


healthy. Old pot-bound plants should be 
avoided, the best being those plants that have 
just got their roots well round the pots. The 
best time to deal with them’ is in the early 
spring, as soon as they have.made a good 
start into new growth. It maybe necessary 
to use the knife to cut through the crown, 
but I like to use the hands, and with. a little 
perseverance many Ferns may be divided 
without using the knife at all, thus saving 
the best roots. Siome of the oldér roots may 
be cut away, but it is the fresh young roots 
that start from the base of the crowns. that 
require care. A. Farleyense, of course, 
always has to be propagmted by division. 
Fresh young plants divided into two or three 
and carefully treated will soon re-establish 


themselves. Where old plants have to be- 


dealt with they may have all the fnonds cut 
away and the numerous crowns separated. 
The smaller they are broken up the better. 


They should then be bedded into sand, peat, | 


and chopped Sphagnum in equal parts in 
shatlow pans, “and kept close and fairly 
moist. Yioung fronds will soan begin to 


start and new roots make their appearance.. 


They ‘should remain in the pans until they 
are fairly well advanced, when they may be 
potted singly into small pots and treated as 
seedlings. Other Adiantums may be treated 
similarly. ) : 

Most of the Nephrolepises may be’ readily 


obtained from the’rhizomes, as they spring 


up wherever rhizomes come into contact with 
suitable miaterial to root into, and soon make 
useful-sized plants. In many instances plenty 
of stock may be had from the surface of their 
own pots, or for such as have more spreading 


rhizomes a plant should be plunged in a bed © 


of suitable material for the roots to start into. 
Cocoanut-fibre refuse may be used, or if this 
is not at thand, some leaf-mould and sand. 
The Nephnolepises are ‘not particular with re- 
gard to soil, though, of - course, ' they start 
guicker in some: light material. The de- 
ciduous species require a little oare. They 
may be left in their pots until they start into 
growth, or be shaken out and the small tubers 
treated as recommended for tthe small divi- 
sions of Adiantums: N. Bausei is one of the 
prettiest of the deciduous kinds, but requires 
some care while dormant, and when started 
singly, two or three may be potted together 
afterwards. Being of slender growth, it 


would be quite late in the season before a use-- 
ilul-sized plant could be established from a 


single crown, except from the very strongest. 
Pteris scaberula rarely produces spores, but 
having spreading rhizomes jit is not difficult to 
make divisions, yet it requires great care to 
establish them, 
In deating with all Ferns it is necessary to 


a white meal. 


be careful how they are broken up. Where 
the roots are much disturbed, water must be 


used spaningly until they have taken root in l 


the new soil and are well established. Ferns, 
like Heaths, must never be allowed to get 


thoroughly dry, or they will perish: Keep ` l 


them regularly: watered, more especially when 
the pots are full of roots, - ae) Wn 


~ 


Despite the fact that they bear no flowers, 


`- there is no class of plants exhibiting: more 


variety of structure and habit than Ferns. 
Angiopteris evecta, partioularly in its variety 
teysmianniana, is exceptionally handsome anil 
unlike the popular conception of a Fem. 


Blechnum brasiliense- -coroovadense is a. 
vaniety of a well-known ornamental Fern. 2 


Its young fronds have a.distinot reddish ting 


which is very attractive; later they assumea < 
metallic sheen. Although considerable mois- 3 


ture at the roots is necessary for Blechnums, 
it should never be- allowed to stand_on the 
foliage, to which it causes serious damage. 
Cheilanthes farinosa, as its name implies, has 
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Some useful stove-Ferns 


the dower surface of its fronds covered with: ` 


mental of alll stove Ferns and, like the Bleoh- 
nums, is very easily damaged by water on the 
foliage. . The Hare's- Foot Ferns are de 
servedly popular. They are easily grown and 


their fronds, when ‘cut, last in good oondition- 


for long periods. Davallia bullata, which is 
also known as the Squirrel’sfoot Fern, from 
the red-brown scales on its creeping rhizome, 
“ds one of the most popular species. -It'is an 
exocllent subject for basket culture:or will 
‘quickly spread over any rough verti¢al sur- 
face. 
lata. It bears a ‘superficial resemblance to a 
Maidenhair Fern, but is much more fleshy in 
. the fronds and stalks than any Adiantum. 


_ There is nothing difficult about the culture af 


this desirable Fern. It requires liberal mois- 
ture at the roots; if denied this its ‘pinnules 
fall. a tps ee “Se 
.The Gymnogrammes, popularly known as 
Gold and Silver Ferns, are always an attrac- 
tion in a fernery, provided -they are well 
grown. There is a numberof good species, 
but G. Pearcei robusta is one of the-best of 
the silver Ferns. G. tartarea is another 
choice species with the same-coloured farina, 
whilst G. japonica and its variety vanegala 
are quite unfernlike and more hardy than the 
others of the genus. Lomaria oiliata'is not 
quite so well known as it deserves to be; it's 
very similar to the better-known L. gibba, 
and, if it can be kept free of thirips, is a hand- 
some ornament to any fernery. Nothochlznas 


are closely allied to Cheilanthes and ae. 


popularly known as Gold and Silver Maiden- 


hairs, to which Ferns some of the species bear . 


a Striking resemblance. N. sinuata 1S a £00 


species for the amateur’s fernery and looks | 


its best when grown in a han ging-basket. 


Quite uniqie is Didymochlena Junv-. 


It is one of the most orua- - 


! 
| 
l 


The Pellæas, also allied to Cheilanthes, are 7 
worth notice. P. ocordata-is a good ane | 
subject, though it requires ample moisture &' 


the roots, whilst P. calomeélanos (syn. Pteris | 


calomelanos) is exceptionally handsome wit 


its shining dark brown stalks and leathery, — 


blue-green foliage. 
the Ferns, that it is not easy to select the 
best for the amateur's use. F. as 
is better in some of its varieties, SUC 


The Polypodiums al : 
such an extensive genus, the largest amongst 


P. americanum - 


Mayi cristata, than in- the type. P- yar 


podioides is quite a dwarf, but very pretty. 
It is sometimes known as P. venosum. 
rigidulum, better known by its synonym <i 
diversifolium, is a popular stove species 4 
ocours in several -attractive varieties. 


e ee D e ry ® e. . O a2 
vacciniifolium is a diminutive species oF S'° 


‘interest. It bears narrow strap-shap sinh 
fronds and elliptical, dark green val" 
blannen fronds. 
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Apple Crawley Beauty 

This variety originated as a seedling in a 
otage garden in the Crawley district and 
aas noticed to be a regular and heavy cropper 
and very pretty. It was, therefore, propa- 
gral and has proved to be a great acquisi- 
uom as & late cooking variety. It is one of 
the kiest fo open its flowers and, con- 
sequently, misses most of the late frosts, and 
this doubtless accounts for its regular crop- 
ping quilities. The tree makes sturdy 
growth and is hardy and free from disease. 
This is portioularly noticeable in many acres 
of plantations of it in the Crawley district, 
whee they have been completely neglected, 
but even under these conditions they have 
ben bearing the finest crops in the neigh- 
burhood, and the fruit of some acres fetched 


a hich price per acre last season. 


* Te received an Award of Merit when shown 
hfore the Fruit Committee of the Roval- 


Horticultural Society by Messrs, Cheal and 
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plover, however, did not like to sce the soil 
bare and lightly forked up twice a year, she 
preferred Grass. So Grass was allowed to 
grow, and from the year that it covered the 
ground the trees began to fail. In other parts 
of the same garden the fruit-trees in open 
borders remained satisfactory. They were 
mainly Apples, with a few Pears and Plums. 
Old fruit-trees have improved after the Grass 
has been cleared away and the surface soil 
lightly forked up and manured. G. G. B. 


Propagation of Figs 


The simplest and most practical method of 
propagating the Fig is from cuttings during 
January. The cuttings should be taken 
from short-jointed, well-ripened wood of the 
previous scason’s growth. Short pieces of 
wood four or five joints in length taken off 
with a slight heel undoubtedly make the best 
cuttings. Remove all the buds from the part 
of the culting to be inserted in the soil, and 
trim the heel with a keen knife. | Unfor- 
tunately such practice cannot always be 
adopted where large numbers are required, 


Apple Crawley Beauty 


Yas and is in we during February, March, 
od April, 


Fruit-trees in Grass orchards 

Frm past eyperience L find it is a mistake 
tarw Grass to grow quite up to the stems 
e wung fruittrees, There is no better time 
Sahe winter for attending to the work of 
ane away Grass and weeds to a distance 
the stem of the tree. 


gure 3 foet from 
| saw a young orchard 


TNHve years ay 
E~s] and the Grass was allowed to grow 
ae uy to the stems of the voung bushes and 
Sovinly. Tind lV, ifter that long interval al 
iv, the tres are very poor specimens and 
l-rate fruits. Another 


athos, hear second-rat 
ne d formed about six vears axo, with 
T fre from G ass an We Is, and vege- 
es gonn eutside the range of therr roots, 
‘ pa sas COO x he (wile liv referred to 
at. ` 4 A 
Te { S r ~p . X 
vacri size of trees, the promise for 


flue is most satisfactory. A gardening 
ot told me, several vears ago, his expen- 
ve aR a young bard. The trees, 


(D Chari 
; gat : at , 1 aoad 
val in a heavy yellow loam, mace S 
“arse dering the first 


ceven years or sO, 
. : ear is em- 
i owe improving cach year. His 


and cconomy of woed has to he considered. 
Under such circumstances shorter cuttings 
have to be made use of by selecting pieces 
of well-ripened wood two joints in length, 
having one good strong bud on the upper 
joint. From these remove any buds attached 
to the lower joint, and make a clean trans- 
verse cut just below it, Place the cuttings 
singly in 3-inch pots, using a light, rich soil, 
and plunge the pots to the rims in a bed, 
with a bottom heat of po degs. to 
-3 degs., and house temperature | of vo 
degs. to OS degs. at night, rising to 
-o degs. during the day. Cuviings treated 
in this manner should commence to produce 
roots in about ro days. An occasional light 
spraving should suffice to maintain the soil 
in a fit state of moisture, but on no account 
should it be allowed to become dry. AS soon 
as the pots begia to get nicely filled with 
roots transfer the plants to 5-inch pots. For 
this purpose a ad compost seul con- 
cist of four parts yellow loam, Pn ie wie 
tar rubble, ene part Ww elt decave Sta “€ 
manure, half of crushed bones, and a sprink- 
ner of wood ashes. Unul the plants hecome 
ee ve them in a mild bottom 


well established plun; 


73 


heat. They may then be grown on in a tem- 
perature of 65 degs. at night, rising to 7o 
degs. during the day by artificial heat, and So 
degs. to 85 degs. by sun-heat. Use the syringe 
freely morning and afternoon, and maintain 
a moist atmosphere. Take advantage of 
bright mornings to change the air, closing 
again early in the afternoon. A. J. P. 


The price of fruit trees . 


These still remain at a high figure com- 
pared with eight or nine years ago, and 
prevent the small man from launching out 
much in the way of making new plantations, 
or even replacing a few that are unremunera- 
tive or dead. An increase of 50 per cent. or 
more is a consideration not only with the 
class named, even the ‘new rich” want to 
know why trees are so very expensive. The 
foreman of a local nursery had to explain to 
a lady purchaser that the cost of labour was 
more, packing that used to be free was 
charged to the purchaser, and carriage of 
goods had likewise increased tenfold or more. 
There is still another side to the question. 
During the four vears of hostilities no bud- 
ding or grafting was done, consequently the 
supply of trees fell much below the average. 
We cannot look for pre-war prices at present. 
A higher rate of wages is bound to tell upon 
purchasers, no matter what the commodity 


may be. J. Mayne. 


Large or small Pears? 


The trend of exhibitions appears to have 
resulted in the glorification of size at the ex- 
pense of quality. This is particularly notice- 
able in the case of Pears, many of the most 
delicious of the small-fruited varieties having 
been practically driven out of cultivation by 
the craze for size. Who would compare Pit- 
maston Duchess, for example, with Winter 
Nelis when quality was in question: Yet I 
have been complimented on fruits of the 
former which weighed almost two pounds, 
While Winter Nelis was slightingly referred 
to as “not bad, but small—verv small.” I 
think those who grow fruit for their own use 
ought to make fuller inquiries as to flavour 
when plinting Pears, but it appears that size 
is the chief object in view. Take Marie 
Louise. [ have grown this on a wall and as 
a standard in the open. On the wall large, 
fine, clear-skinned samples were produced, 
Those from the standard were small and 
rather russetty in the skin. Yet the latter 
were, by far, the better flavoured, although 
the larger specimens were the favourites ne 
table. A SCOTTISIE GARDENER, 


Forcing Strawberries 


Successional batches of pot Strawberries 
are placed on shelves in Peachshouses and 
Vinerces that have just been started. In this 
district E find it much the best to winter the 
phints in cold frames. Before the planie ao 
brough: into the houses the Pats are placed on 
their sides and the foliage thoroushly 
svringed with a solution of Gishurst Cth: 
pound, A little of the surface soil jx removed 
and replaced with a rich compost. Great care 
IS necessary n Watering, as very Ettle mois- 
ture Is required until the roes are active The 
plants in cold frames mus: not be Fen ae 
sulfer from want of water. F. W CG 9 


Unsatisfactory Apples 


I can endorse Mr. Markham's remarke ; 
the issue of Januar th, conc aa L a 
Derby ans] Bismarck. The former, at ins oe 
ts but at Ceorified Crab, and N A 
marck na n'ee Apple to loot af oe ae i a 
IN MV Experience, Ts very Dewy l : a 
Anal sthich: T aanse das a other 
Ve Nang UNSUsfacton: js 
ee Tad King. Locli, af course, may 

ve O Me Question. bop > pte ae 

g wn, OUT One must julge 


bv results, Ww M G > 
- McG. 
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January 30th, 1923 


It was only to be expected that some of our of _the greatest interest here, and some very 


specialist growers would be unable to stage 
an exhibit at this. time of the year, and 


. greater credit is due, therefore, to those who 


were in attendance at Vincent Square. Carna-* 
tions formed an attractive asset, and, -with 
Alpines, rock garden plants, and Rhododen- 
drons,, proved to` be: the backbone of the 
show. — F Sena 


HARDY. PLANTS AND ALPINES 
Primulas formed an important part of 
these exhibits, and Primula The, Jewel. and. 
Primula Winteri were well shown by Messrs. 
R. Gill and Son, as also Rhododendrons and 
Anemones cut from the. open air with no 
protection.. k ; . 
Mr. W. Cutbush also staged Primulas in 


his collection, two of which we noted being 


Primula Julie hybrid and Primula mala- 
coides, the second a favourite for- potting, 
and.a lilac or mauve colour. Iris reticulata, 


-Saxifrages, Crocus Biflorus, Erica, carnea, 


one of the best Heaths, Helleborus tiger 
major, and Rhodédendron Praecox were other 


' prominent plants. ` 


Crocus and Saxifrage were included in Mr. 
G. Reuthe’s exhibit, and Adonis were also 
well shown. ST m 

Messrs. Baker showed a very attractive 
miniature rock garden ‘with Saxifrages, 


` amongst which were Saxiftage Burseriana 


Gloria and S: Apiculata. Apart from these, 
we particularly noted Primula wanda and 


-Daphne Blagayana. 


- Amongst the Helleborus shown by Messrs. 
M. Prichard and Sons wete two which de- 
serve mention, H. niger and H. triumphant ; 
Saxifrages were likewise prominent. 


One of the most attractive displays was 


' „that of. Carter Page, showing Cyclamen iberi- 


‘N 


< 


 paniflora glauca, | 


cum rubrum, Primula Wilson’s blue, Erica 
mediterranea and Saxifrages alba, and Coch-. 
learis, the latter flowering in summer. Cu- 
pressus stewart, Cyclamen ibericum; and 
Retinispora pisipera nana variegata, and R. 
Ericoides - were chiefly - notable amongst 
Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp’s ex- 


hibit 


Variety was the keynote at Messrs. Wal- 
lace’s. space, where we picked out Rhodo- 
dendron precox, Abies Hudsonia, Pinus 
Anemone blanda alba, 
Adonis amuriénsis in flower with the Snow- 
drop, Primula Lingwood Beauty, and Crocus 
Tommaninianus. . l 

Mr. G. W. Miller showed Gentiana Acau- 
lis, one of the most beautiful Alpines, and 
Polyanthus. 


| had a finely dis- 
| Messrs. Barr and: Sons ‘ha : ` of the finest collections, and included Odon- 


layed group, consisting chiefly of spring 
bulbs, such as Narcissus and Snowdrops, etc. 

Major Pat a’Beckett, of Catford, had a 
very artistic collection of Japanese garden’ 


ware, designed and executed by Mr. S. F. 
= Newman. l 


A non-reverting Primula of a blue colour, 


P. Victory, was the chief attraction shown 


_ by the Misses Hopkins. 


Worthy of notice amongst Messrs. R. 
Tucker and Sons’ exhibit were the Alpines 


and Primulas, especially in the latter, P. Win-. 


terii, a most exquisite mauve Himalayan 
kind; while amongst the, Saxifrages we par- 
ticularly noted S. Burnati. 
Again, in Messrs. J. Cheal and Son’s group 
Saxifrages were well to the fore, and also 
Crocuses; while amongst the Alpines we were 


particularly attracted by Hutchinsia alpina, 


and Soldanella montana. ; 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE- 


Carnations, which were one of the chief 
attractions of the whole show, were naturally 


I 


~ 


. Holmes. 


fine collections were shown. Messrs. Allwood ` 


Bros. were once more very prominent with a 
group whiéh included Chinz (striped), Jessie 
Allwood (yellow), and Oceanic. : 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. had also a ver 
fine. exhibit, amongst which were Topsy, 
Ivanhoe, White Pearl, Coquette, Eileen Low, 
British Triumph, -and their novelty Yvonne 
| Of the Begonias which this firm 
showed, the two we appreciated most were 
B. Mrs. Bedford and B. Mrs. Peterson. 
Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, Ltd., had an 
exhibit which was chiefly remarkable, for their 
Camellias, which were a very fine collection. 
Some splendid miniature Hyacinths were 
a very striking part of Messrs. R. and J. 
Cuthbert’s collection, two of the best being 


maximus and Freesia refracta alba were also 
prominent. | i e 

Messrs. L. R. Russell, Ltd., showed some 
very -choice Azaleas, and we noted several 
of these as being worthy of mention, such 


as A. Vewreneanæ, A. V. alba, A. Van. 
- Dane,- Simon Mardner, Violacea. We also 


noted some attractive Prunus triloba. 
Although not comprising so many varieties 
as some exhibits, Messrs. James Carter and 


Co. showed some superb specimens of Iris. 


Tingitiana, dark blue; white and pink minia- 
ture Hyacinths ; and Primula malacoides. 
Another splendid exhibit of Carnations was 


that shown by Mr. C. Engelmann, of which - 
©- we noted some very fine specimens of White 


Pearl, Eileen.Low, Laddie, Lady Northcliffe, 


_ Nigger, and Saffron. 


ORCHIDS 


‘Although many of the exhibits in. this sec- 
tion were small, there were some very choice 
specimens to be seen, and Messrs. Flory and 
Black showed some very fine blooms of Cypri- 


_pedium Odin, Cyp. Maisie, and Cyp. Chloris. 


Mr. J. J. Bolton, Claygate, was another 
who had a small, though fine exhibit, the best 
of which we thought was Odontoglossum 
-ardentissimum var. Pintadeau. | 


Odontoglossum Strathmore and Cym- 
bidium Radiant, not only tastefully dis- 
played, but also fine specimens, were shown 
by Messrs. Armstrong and Brown. 

The only foreign exhibitor in this group 
was M. Firmin Lambeau, Brussels, who put 
up Cypripedium Dulcis, Lambeau var., origi- 
nating from Curtemarli x Alcibiades illustris. 

. Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. showed one 


tonia Dora, -Potinaca Juliette, Odontoglos- 
sum Olympia (very fine), and Cypripedium 
Alcibiades illustris. 


Other exhibits worthy of note were those 


shown by Messrs. Sanders, Mr..H. T. Pitt, 


Stamford Hill, whose Cyp. J. M. Black was 
very fine; and Messrs. J. and A. McBean. 
This last-named firm showed Cattleya Caro- 
line var. Exquisitium in splendid form. 


` FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


The only collection under this heading 
came from Messrs. Sutton and Sons, who, as 
usual, put up a very impressive display. .In 
all, about 76 varieties were shown, including 
all the best known. Of great interest was 
their new Potato Ben Cruachen, which they 
hope to catalogue next year. This is said to 
be an immune variety. Messrs. Suttons also 
have another new variety which they were 
unable to show, but which they hope to. bring 
out soon. / 


, 


sociation awarded the ‘‘ G.I.” medal for the 


‘Society for its first exhibition to be held on © s 


the committee of. the society) and Mr, T. °° 
The Paddon Challenge Cup will be competed 


. for in the class for ladies. 
Regulus and L’Innocence, while Helleborus | 


- beau, Brussels. 
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The Egham and District Gardeners Ås- 


highest number of points scored during last 
year; it was secured by Mr. J. Oxford with 
the splendid total of 723 points for 12 exhibits > 
which included three maximum awards- The 2 
runner-up obtained 673 points. l 


‘In the. schedule `of -the Southgate Rose 


June 23rd a class for children of 16 years and 
under has been arranged. The competition 
takes the form of an essay on “ Why is the "2: 
Rose the National Flower of England?” - 
limited to 400 words, and prizes have been zi 
promised by Mr. H: H. Wardle (a member z! 


\ 


of the staff of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED-andof -<2 


Brocklehurst (the society’s hon. treasurer), -s 


At the annual meeting of the Deal, Walmer, -= 
and District Horticultural Society the Secre- * 
tary reported a balance in hand of over £30 X3: 
and a most successful year. Mr. G. H. Terry 
was again eleated Seoretary for the 12th year. 
Mr. Tapper was also re-elected Vice-Chair. =" 
man for the 11th year.. Mr. F. C. Woodcock, =" 
of Drum Hill, Walmer, Sweet Pea grower, -*' 
offered a. silver cup, value. £10, for Sweet = 


P ecas, Mrs. Arthur Matthews a cup for. the at 


cottagers' collections of vegetables, Messrs, . = 


Geo, Bunyard and Co., of Maidstone, a silver ~~ 


and bronze medal for fruit; GARDENING ILLUS- 5% 
TRATED again offered their medal, and the =! 
R.H.S. the Banksian medal. Successful 7; 
shows are anticipated for-1923:. i 


There was a large attendance at the New.“ 
castle and District Horticultural Sodety ~ 
monthly meeting in January,. when- Mr. G. . 
Anderson, F.R.H.S., of Wylam-on-Tyne, -~ 
gave.a very instructive and praotical address... 
on Fruits and Fruit-growing in the. North ... 


= fs 


' He dealt with the culture of the fruit most .. 


suitable to the district, and recommended | 
October as the best time for planting. He `; 
described many interesting results: obtained e 
by the various methods of winter and summer .. 
pruning. Root-pruning, mulching, and the 
use of ‘chemical manures had special mention. |. 
Emphasis was laid upon the common neglect | 
of the watering of wall fruits. The Soaety « i 
are holding their. first spring show on March ` 
24th, which is intended to-be an annual fix- 3 
ture. The next meeting is on February 27th; - 
when Mr. E. Keith will lecture on Exhibition... 
Sweet Peas. = 


LIST OF AWARDS AT: THE RAS. 
MEETING ON JAN. 30, 1923. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 


| First Class Certificate.  - = 
Cypripedium Dulcis, Lambeau’s var., from Mons. Firmin Lam 


Awards of Merit. n es. oe 
Odontoglossum Llewelyn, from Messrs. Charlesworth ane i 


Haywards Heath ; Brasso Cattleya Helen, from Mr. G. W. 
: West Wickham. l 


. Cultural Commendations. 

Odontoglossum Strathmore, from Messrs. Armstrong pint- 

Brown, Tunbridge Wells; Odontoglossum ardontissimun 7 
adeau, from Mr. J. J. Bolton, Claygate. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. 


Medals. kmi 
SILVER FLORA.—Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath, 
Carnations; Mr. C. Engelmann, Saffron Walden, for Caros EE 
Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, for Hyacinths: T es! , 
J. Carter and Co., Raynes Park, for Hyacinths anc h arly 

Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Ltd., Twyford, for 
plants. ` Bamet, - 
SILVER BANKSIAN. — Mesars. W. Cutbush and Son. 1 Park 
for rock garden; Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Bush 7 Rich- 

for Carnations and greenhouse plants; Mr, L. R- R "irid 

mond, for forced shrubs; Messrs. R. Wa ace and Co., ri Son, 

Wells, for Conifers and hardy plants; Messrs. W. Paul an 

Waltham Cross, for Camellias. ; i for Poly- 
BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Mr. G, W. Miller, Wisbech, © Aajor 

anthus; Messrs, R. Tucker and Sons, Oxford, for Alpines: 

Pat a'Beckett, Catford, for mintature Japanese gardens. — 


VEGETABLES. 
Medal. 


SILVER GILT KNIGHTIAN.—Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Read: 
ing, for Potatoes. — l 


as t 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 
Hotbeds 


If the heat mn the beds has sufficiently sub- 
add, the planting of Potatoes and the sow- 
ing of se ls may be performed. Plant the 
eaters, after pulling off all but the two 
strongest sprouts, in rows 1 foot apart, 
g inches apart in the rows, and about 4 inches 
to 5 inches in depth. If the soil is in a fairly 
mast condition no water will b required for 
wme time t0 come. Unless vapour should 
artect in the frame, in which oase a chink of 
ur should always be left on at the back to 


aliw for its escape, the frame may be kept 
closed until the Crow ths push through the soil, 


If the hotbed consists entirely of tree leaves— 
in which case there is no danger of its be- 
aming over-hoaled—the frame-had best be 
ower with mats at night after planting is 
done to avert all d inger ol frost penetrating 
and freezing the soil. | 

Carrots 

Sowing should tal place as soon as the 
heat has died down sufficiently to render it 
«fe, sowing the seed thinly in verny shallow 
drills drawn g inches apart from back to front 
of the frame. If warmth is derived entirely 
fom tree leaves, the seed will be a longer 
lime in germinating, bul much may be done 
iN forwarding matters by husbanding solar 
wirmth beween (he tinu Ol Si wing and the 
punts APpec ring above ground by keeping 
the frame closed, Cover down with mats at 
mht, and prepare another frame in due 
ouz forthe sowing of a successionat crop. 
Radishes 

Abed composed entirely of leaves is really 
brer than one made up partly of stable litter 
hy Rikshes, as the extra amount of warmth 
wien Means the spoiling of the crop in con- 
eyuence of the plants becoming drawn and 


häng œ form bulbs of any value. Though 
peges is slower, growth is more sturdy, 
wd the mots swell and develop as they 
should do in the cooler lomperature resulting 
han amass of leives alone. Suitable varie- 
Ms are those termed Forcing of either the 
Tem pxmoted or Ofive-shaped kinds. 


Peach-house 
Tres. started during the latter part of 
\armher or carly in December will now be 
hers imo bloom, whon for the time boing 
eemosphere must be kept dry and in a 
“sent oondinon to ensure che pollen being 
eo ia potent state. On fine mornings 
Stet will run up the temperature to the 
“xal pent without the aid of additional 
ead warmth; but in the event of the 
‘vt bheing dull more heat is then needed 
a the cempeniture from so degs., which 
: te fur the nivit, to $5 degs. Adnut a 
“Cur by the top ventilators after the mer- 
Sy tehes to 65 degs., and if weather con- 
as ialow do nat close until the flowers 
a han ariheiuly pollinated with a camel- 
Crush or rabbit's tail After closing, a 
meen of the footpath with tepid water 
oops any aridity af the atmosphere and 
ore a free sat. Before the blooms 
Taa open fumigate the house two even- 
oz suawsion. Another house should be 
olw fam a succession to the foregoing. 
ete fest fortnight merely keeping the 
“res cased will suffice, unless frosty 
Ne sul wet in, after whieh, or as the 
Sesatoswmell, an amount of fire heat to 
egg dhys, at night and so degs. by day 
tel Give the border a sprinkling’ of 
Dhonate and wash it in with sufficient 
Caer fy mosten the sot] down fo the 
A.W. 
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Fruit under glass 

All pruning, training, and dressing of fruit- 
trees under glass should, by this date, be 
completed. 


Muscat Vines 

from which ripe Grapes are required in July 
should now be started. Cleansing of uhe 
rods and house, and the top-dressing of the 
borders having been completed, the border 
should be given a good soaking of tepid 
water. As Muscats require more heat than 


many vameties of Grapes, the starting tem- 


perature should be 50 degs. by night and 55 
degs. by dav, raising these figures another 
5 degs. directly the buds begin to break. The 
rods should be syringed twice duily and the 
floors and bare spaces of the house damped 


as often as necessary to ensure a moist atmo- 


sphere. A rise of 10 degs. with the aid of 
sunsheat should be allowed before admitting 
air, closing carly enough to run the tempera- 


ture up Lo 8o degs. 


Early Peaches 

Trees which have set their fruits and are 
now beginning to grow should be disbudded 
gradually, removing all fruits that are de- 


formed or badly placed, 


Digging and trenching 

of all vacant ground should be completed as 
soon as possible, it being essential that the 
soil, especially if it ts of a heavy nature, 
should be exposed to the action of the weather 
during March. The most satisfactory 
method of growing meincrop and fate Peas 
and Deans is to prepare good trenches for 
them, such as are used for Celery. The 
trenches should be taken out 18 inches to 
2 feet in depth and 15 inches wide. The soil 
at the bottom of the trenches should be well 
forked up and the trenches afterwards filled 
three parts, placing a liberal laver of good 
farmyard manure in the bortom, the rem.iin- 
ing space being filled up with manure and 
soll from an ald hotbed. Of the materials 
used in the vegetable garden I find none more 
serviceable for most vegetables than a com- 
post that has done service for a season in 
portable frames. This compost is thrown 
into a heap in the open and allowed to re- 
main a few weeks before being used, adding 
to it a little soot and burnt garden refuse. 
When these are mixed together they are in- 
valuable, and will be found to promote the 
growth of most vegetables. The soil taken 
from the trenches mav be left in an unbroken 
condition, for the weather wall break it up 
better than can be done by hand. The dis- 
tance at Which the trenches should be placed 
from each other depends upon the height of 
the crops. In many gardens Peas and Beans 
are not given the amount of space they re- 
quire. Rather than place rows of such tall- 
growing plants closely together it is a better 
plan to grow another crop between the rows, 
such as Cauliflower, Broccoli, or Spinach. 
The sunlight then reaches the Peas and 
Beans quite easily, and heavier crops result. 


Celery 


A small sowing will now be made in pans 
for the earliest crop. The seeds are sown 
verv Highthy and the pans placed on a gentle 
motbed. Directly the seed'ings appear the 
pans should be stood near the roof-glass, and, 
as soon as large enough to bande, the senl- 
lings sheuld be transferred tO shal'ow boxes 
filed with a compost cons sung of fine foam, 
eafemould, and manure from a spent Mush- 
adding sufficient coame «ind to 
| F. W.G. 


render the soil porous. 
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Chrysanthemums | 

As rapidly as cuttings of Chrysanthemums 
root they must be moved to a light position 
in a cool house. Place them as close to the 
glass as possible and do not over-water. As 
sturdy, short-jointed plants are always pre- 
ferable, as little heat as possible should be 
allowed, and plenty of ventilation aids in 
miring them robust. Cuttings are still be- 
ing put in almost daily, chiefly of the liter 
sorts, which are useful for cutting in the carly 
part of the year. 


Sweet Peas 
Sweet Pea plants from seeds sown in 


October (in pots) are now fit to go into their 


‘flowering quarters in pots or in borders in a 


cool house. As conditions are artificial, too 
rich a soil ought not to be employed. It is 
better to use rather a light, sandy medium 
until flower-buds appear, and then to assist 
the plants by top-~lressings and by chemical 
fertilisers in solution. Mildew is apt to at- 
tack Sweet Peas so grown if the ventilation 
and general management are haphazard. 
Further sowings can be made in pots or in 
boxes for the production of plants for putting 
out of doors round about Easter time. Such 
sowings should not, of course, be the main 
one, and the pots or boxes should be placed 
man absolutely cold house, or in cold frames, 
Water sparingly until germination takes 
place, and guard the seeds from destruction 
by mice or voles. 


Tomatoes 

For early fruits, autumn-naiised plants out 
of -inch pots can now be placed in boxes 
and stood in a warm house. A good mixture 
for such boxes is two-thinls of sound loam, 
one-third of leaf-mould and sand in mixture, 
with, if it is available, a dash of soot or of 
woodsashes. The boxes need only be filled to 
two-thirds of their extent at present, the re- 
maining space will permit of top-dressing 
when ihe first-set fruits begin to colour. 
Avoid the use of artificial manure in the com- 
post, and water very carefully until the roots 
get to work, Í 


Hardy plant borders 

Although there is no time lost vet, it is 
now possible to proceed with the rearranging 
or replanting of hardy plant berders which 
may have been stopped by unsuitable weather 
in November, Bearing in mind that these 
borders are expected to endure for a series of 
vears, let them be as well done to in the way 
of manure as circumstances wil] allow. Leaf. 
mould, or hatfalecaved leaves, make a fairly 
good substitute for Manure Where the: latter 
Is scree or, by reason of its high price, pro- 
hibited. l 
Spring flower beds 

W here spring billing js practised the twals 
should now be looked throuch in order tl 
Wallflowers and such like wh: o 
- ETS a such hke, which mav huve 
wen loosened by wind or by frost mav br 
firmed up at the roots. Beds of Tulips and 
of Hyacinths will benefit by a Eaht tc 

EOR, IP p is E ROT jo 

dressing of fine soil or leafemould and it n 
further of service if a few enciaae o: f 
S i PIC’ pieces of 
spruce be stuck through the beds T 
rotect the growths Ey ae nese 
Protect the growths ta a considerable exite 
from the searching winds, pene 


e 
Brassicas 
Small sowings 
AMI S S “Or Gabhade. Can 
and Brussels S$ Reese. Cauliflower 
ug cy a Te SMOG HRCI be. im le 
a TE k - + (5i 
uncer Class, AM will be useful es Be 
Roussels Sprouts—a few early rows ae 
being waluahle in Jate- Y TOWS Of these 
as In ale autumn, N Ben nes 
OF seeds of a favourite Onim may ede 
E a a Punic the oh 
Januar S usualy ne end of 
Vos usualy early enouch 
W. McG, 
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-> Pages for 
S pa The. flower garden 
Those who have the advantage of a heated 


greenhouse in which ito bring on their young 
plants will find themselves entering upon a 


\ 


xi nic 
\ A sili 


Fig. 1.- Begonia 


busy period. Plants from which cuttings are 


will at once have to be ‘ started,” and others 

„grown simply for themselves, such as the 

=~- Begonia (Fig. 1) and the Gloxinia (Fig. 2), 
will be urged from dormancy into activity. 

Se The best plan for starting both these tuberous 
-roots is tio clean them and set them on a layer 

- of sand, or fibre, or soil in @ warm spot and 


T lightly syringe them with tepid water once a` 


day. If they are darkened they break into 
growth more quickly, and though this gains 
time, I cannot say that there are any other 
advantages. Ea e 
Our other illustration is the Spiræa 
japonica (Fig. 3), so well known and so ex- 
ceedingly effective and popular as a forced 
pot plant. The roots form a dense hard 
clump and just now are dormant. To grow 
- them is comparatively easy if heat, light, and 
| moisture can be afforded them. They ean be 

taken now, rammed into a pot only just 

large enough to hold them with a little soil, 

and stood in a cool place until they begin to 


| - move, when all they need is to be placed on. a. 


shelf in a warm house, treated ge nerously as 
to space, and given plenty of water daily. 
Being semi-aquatic they can scarcely be given 
too much water, pubes oye drainage is 
d enough to prevent stagnation. 
: acai is ch i as these there will be 
<< the autumn-struck plants for the summer s 
ee bedding, consisting of Pelargoniums, Calceo- 
larias, Marguerites, Heliotropes, et c.—all at 
present crowded into the pots or boxes in 
_ which they were inserted as cuttings. If 
\ they are meant to be strong and immediatety 
effedtive when planted out at the end of May 
they should now be shaken out of their pré- 
sent quarters and put singly anto 3-inch or 
4-inch pots to grow. on. A wholesome, not 
too rich, compost consisting off half toam and 
the remainder equal proportions of leaf-soil 
and old manure, with some shiarp sand, will 
be found very useful and will carry on for the 
whole of the time if properly cared. for. 
Then there are several - other summer 
things, annual in character,- that can be 
raised only from seeds. Among these are 
annual Chrysanthemums, Phlox soe 
Tropzolums, Salpiglossis, and a host of 
others all known. to those who are desirous 
of growing them. The sowing of these, | to 
o get them forward, will be claiming attention 
É almost any day, and ít is well when they tare 


oe oa pee 


to be obtained in the course of the next month - 
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done that they be done well. Use for them a 
‘shallow pan or box rather than a deep pot. 
Give them the cleanest and simplest soil you 
can, provided it is free fnom any manure or 
gross matter. Particularly attend to drain- 
_ age, and be sure tio sow the seeds very thinly. 
A better and quicker germination ensues. if 
they are covered with glass and darkened. by 
sheets of brown paper, but it should never 
escape the memory that these must be en- 


tirelly removed immediately germination can ` 


be redognised. ah 
J will deal especially with the Chrysanthe- 
mum next week, for it is such an important 
as well as popular plant that it will claim an 
article all to itself. The early-flowening sec- 
. tion appeals to practically everybody, and 
surely no one with a greenhouse will neglect 
the large-flowering later kinds. | 
So far I have never yet in these lessons re- 
ferred specially to the Tomato for growing 
“indoors, and as I have been reminded of it I 
` might here make an observation or two con- 
cerning it. I know quite well the pride and 
pleasure which aome to those who success- 
-~ fully cultivate and bring to perfection just the 
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Fig. 2.—Gloxinia 


few plants, perhaps mot more than ‘talf-a- 
dozen, grown near the glass in their green- 
houses. ,I am ‘afraid that, as a professional 
mian used to growing thousands of them by 
themselves and not in combination with other 
plants, I had overlooked this one great de- 
light of those whose ambition is realised when 
they are eating the Tuscious comestible after 
growing it themselves. Of course, no Toma- 
toes are like them, none so sweet, mone so 
fresh, none so red. But I am still capable of 
admiring that pride, and would consider my- 
self as honoured and gratified if I could 


manage to increase it where it exists and - 


engender it where it, has not yet become ap- 
parent. So I say to those of my readers who 
are interested—procure just a small packet of 
the best variety, sav Ailsa Craig, Fillbaslzet, 
or Kondine Red. Sow the seeds at once in 
mather light soil, and directly they are an inch 
high pot them singly into small pots. Keep 
them. in the warm and near itio the glass, and 
immediately the pots become full of roots pot 
the plants into others two sizes larger until 


you have them at fast in 9-inch or 10-inch. 


pots. At each potting richer compost should 
be used, and though at the earliest stages it 
consists of loam and leaf-soil, the latter will 
gradually disappear until at the final potting. 
loam and manure, with a tittle mortar, com- 
prises the whole. 
ing planits, they require the soil to be pressed 


. may be a slackening or entire stoppage ot 


explains two important points in connection |" 


Like all short-jointed fruit- - 


- P 4 es mano: 


oa February -8,. 1993. ,%! 
very firmly about them. Soft growth must Pe 
always be checked by giving less water and 
more air. “All side shoots should be rubbed -a 
off directly they-appear, and all the energies om 
of the plants. directed to a si i a 


x ngle growth, `: 
which should produce a truss of bloom et E 
every third joint. Plants well grown will z 
prove an additional and useful decoration t °° 


the greenhouse when faced with flowering — 
and fine-fotiaged plants, only it must be i 
understood that that is not the best wa en 


grow them. Still, it is the only way în-which 28 
thousands of my readers can accommodate “1 
them, and ‘better that than to be obliged to ae 
rely upon our undependable climate to grow 
them out.of doors. ‘Where the latter is at. -= 
tempted it is a great help if the plants have re 
been got forward indoors and are strong and =$ 
in bloom when planted out after mid-May. 7” 


K: 
Fruit DaT i Dia 
F l e ae IH 
The amateurs vinery (continued) =. 


Last week I described the arrangement of 2; 
the heating apparatus, but it should-receive -:; 
more than passing notice, since so much de- ++ 
pends upon ats efficiency. We must under. See 
stand that. hot water, like hot air, rises, and -44 
it must be allowed to do so in order to obtain <=- 


circulation, Thus the water in a properly. s; 


_ arranged heating apparatus- has a -direct _.:.1 
` movement from the boiler to the highest level ., 


of the flow-pipe, whence -it continues its -+ 
course along the return-pipe, which gradually `; 
falls towards the boiler, which it-enters at the ras 
lowest point, and-at a lower temperature than ~; 
that at which it left the boiler: Later there `- 
wk 
circulation which no stoking will remové. |. 
Efforts may be made to force the circulation... 
of the hot water, and sometimes they have ~ 
ended in the fracture of the boiler, a very -., 
serious Matter in hard wintry weather. — a1 
* RISE OF FLOW-PIPE.—The above paragraph `. 
with a hot-water heating apparatus—the ~ 
highest point of the pipes and the lowest. ~ 
At the highest point air. nearly always ° 
accumulates, owing toa deficiency of water: ~ 
just there arising froin contraction durmg | { 
cooling, which takes place when the ap- , 
paratus is in action. Air accumulates at the _ 
highest point, forming a cushion between the 
water in the flow-pipe and the water in the © 
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Fig. 3.—Spireea 


return-pipe, and no amount of stoking will 

force the water through that cushion. pA 
greater the gradient of the flow-pipe the m at 
certain is the formation of a cushion of a 3 
the highest point. It is at this point, i]. 
that an outlet for the air should be m ; 

in each flow-pipe, by drilling a hole ae : 

top side of the pipe: large enough to ret 
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lead pipe of f-inch bore, and the lead pipe 
should be carried up to the roof of the vinery 
of preerihouse, and be carefully bent down- 
wards from the glass, without hindering the 
escape of air from the hot-water pipe. A 
small brass (ap let into the air-pipe helps to 


keep all things safe in these matters, especi- 
ally if jt be opened and closed as a regular 
thing every morning and night. The tap, 
nhen closed, prevents any cscape of hot 
water, and, when opened for a moment or 


tvo, allows the escape of accumulated air. 
The gradient, or rise, given to a flow-pipe 
and fall given to a return-pipe do affect the 
efficency of a boiler. Amateurs’ boilers are 
med for inefficiency, when the fault lies in 
the levels of the pipes. Much heat is lost 
thuugh not giving a suflicient gradient to the 
pipes, and much fuel is burned for small re- 


wlt. In vliss structures of considerable 


kngth and with shallow stoke-holes it pre- 
gents real difficulties, but with the usual short 
length of the amateur’s vinery or greenhouse 
the sume difficully is not so likely to arise. 
A free circulation of hot water is usually ob- 


tained with a rise or gradi nt of x in 60, 80, 


or foo, but the nearer we approach the level, 
the more sluggish becomes the circulation, 
the strain. on the boiler more severe, and the 


heating dess cflicient. 


Hisis oN stokinc._-The  stokehole or 


buler-ouse should be clean and orderly. The 
fre-hors should bh kept clear of clinkers and 
ahes in onder that plenty of fresh air may 
tain access to the fire. Whether large or 
small, a clear fire is more effective as a source 
of hat than a large, black, and dull fire 


choked with dirt, because under the latter 
nditions suilable combustion js almost im- 
pacsibie, there being scarcely any air current 


trough the materials for combustion, 

Pests of thie Vine.— There are three com- 
ma foes of (he Vine mildew, red-spider, 
and mealyebug, The two lirstenamed attack | 
them, whether grown under glass or in the 
on, Less cainmon is the weevil (Othior- 
rhinchus sulcatus), which feeds upon the 
noening and ripe Grapes, the Grape rot 
(Gausporium Impeloph igum), and shank- 
ng a dise associated with a fungus which 
attacks mots of Vines when thev are in deep, 
oll, and badly-dra'ned soil. j 

In the case of the red spider and mildew 
respectively one remedy—sulphur—is equally 
dewe as a preventive and cure. The red- 


Saras a minute pest which thrives and 


miuples at a great rate in a hot and dry 
am sphere, That being the case, the op- 
pic atmospheric conditions hinder its 
musMicition, We must not spoil our 
bres by subjecting our Vines to a too low 
“Tærature for their welfare. Therefore we 
vee Prevent the presence of red-spider by 
I oe. a warm but moist atmosphere. 
Vt fails tu arrest their numbers we use 
“ts of sulphur. Before we can make 
etve and safe use of this we must cease 
7 Wey a Moist atmosphere on the afternoon 
- ening of that dav, and aim at having it 
eyes dull and still day, free from strong 
ayo Rae should be chosen, then about 
e U GNER, armed with a pail of 
ae ee worn-out towel or other 
wt elon musty alowed the pipes to 
A a en In Water and wet the flow. 
_ eae ta second person sift or dredge 
One i on the wet Pipe—here we clearly 
oe reason for allowing the boiler and 
es tle rest for an hour or two in the 
wees n oder thait they may become 
PA mid, Tf the sun dees come out 
EGS ead, or nearly ready, the fire 
ane qvesernt until safety is assured, 
eset aly close as tohtly as possible 
Se aay. order that none of the mild 
a o may escape. Further, in 

J 8% error of judgment may not 


-~ 


wy ote a 
“Sion as to the atmosphere, care- 
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fully watch all the glass on sides and roof for 
the presence of condensed moisture upon it. 
If the glass has a thick film to a thin stream 
of moisture then it will be dangerous to 
proceed with the sulphuring; that is, to pro- 
ceed with the stoking up and the heating, as 
far as possible, of the sulphured pipes, and 
defer it to the next evening, in the mean- 
time doing all in one’s power to obtain a drier 
atmosphere by reducing the watering to a 
minimum, ceasing to syringe, or to damp 
down. The second attempt is usually suc- 
cessful. In attempting to explain, in 
writing, the modus operandi, the work ap- 
pears much more troublesome and dangerous 
than it really is when ordinary care is used. 
When a really large vinery is boing treated 
the resultant good dwarfs into insignificance 
the time and trouble involved in clearing it of 
red-spider. Sulphuring in this way should 
not be done to Vines when they are bearing 
fruit in the ‘‘ stoning”? or seed-formation 
stage. 

A timely wetting and dusting of the hot- 
water pipes with sulphur, especially the flow- 
pipes, in spring usually obviate any necessity 
for the other sulphuring described. J. U. 

(To be continued.) 


Vegetable garden 


February is now with us, and I should 
like to say something that would make every 
ABC reader appreciate all that February 
means to the season's issue in the vegetable 
garden. It stands for a real beginning—the 
start. All preparatory work Jwis been done, 
or should dave been. If it has not, then the 
omission does not lie with me, but with those 
who have been told, but failed to respond. 
Real, productive operations begin at once in 
real carnest by the actual consignment. of 
certain kinds of seeds to the soil, such as are 
comparatively hardy and which take a long 
season of growth. Tender subjects are held 
back until March, unless facilities exist for 
prateotion, but the month of February should 
see Broad Beans, carly Peas, carly Carrots, 
and Darsnips, together with a few carefully- 
placed early Potatoes, all in therr quarters. 

Some timid people may object, and point 
out that we may have some very rigerous 
weather to negotiate, and it is therefore im- 
prudent to make the start, Seeing that we 
have had no real winter up dH now, the pre- 
sumption is that we probably shall have more 
severe Wether than up tll new, but this we 


abo net know, and the eld book tells us that 


he who considers the clouds is not likely to 
have a crop. Surely, then, if we delay our 
operations while we consider the possibilities 
of the future we are likely to find ourselves in 
the same predicament. 

llave vou sown vour Broad Beans? Then 
do so now, burving the seeds about 3 inches 
deep and about 8 inches from Bean to Bean 
when set in triangle form in double rows. 
Have vou sown vour carly Green Peas? Then 
make vour selection of the right varieties and 
sow them much thinner than is the custom, 
them along the trench, but 


not by strewing 
by hand at about 3 inches 


by placing them b 
apart in double hnes. This will at least 
economise vour seeds, for it makes a pint go 


as far as a quart in the ordinary way, and 
produces heavier crops ef finest quality. I 
lave proved the truth of this again and again 
on large and on smail scales. [f vou are not 
famóliar with early varieties bw name, let me 
recommend to vou Daisy, The Pilot, and 
Wm. Hurst. The list requires no sticks and 
is a good early Marrowfat; the others are 
best if given 2 feet sticks for support. |I 
serious'y suggest that vou adept the thin sow- 
ing as here suggested, carefully noting the 
resuts in compundsen with those sown in the 


ord nary wav. 
Iam all for thin sowing throughout, and 
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as I am now passing on to speak of 
Parsnips I want to urge upon you not to sow 
broadcast along the drill, but to place three 
secds together in a clump at a distance of 
8 inches from clump to clump, a distance 
which corresponds to the distance from plant 
to plant in the final thinning when. sown in 
the ordinary way. This economic method of 
sowing makes the actual thinning out qite 
perfunctory, because vou have only to pull up 
the two weakest seedlings in each clump and 
the work is finished. The Parsnip-bed must 
be deeply dug and the soil thoroughly pulver- 
ised if you are to obtain straight, shapely, 
good-sized roots. No manure should be given 
and the soil must be firmed, or the results are 
not nearly so satisfactory. I might sav 
almost the same with regard to Carrots, with 
this exception, dhat instead of sowing in small 
clumps of three seeds they should be seattiered 
thinly along the drills and the thinning need 
not take place till the spares are large enough 
for use, at which stage they make the most 
delicious dish that this vegetable can be made 
into. 

I need hardly labour the point that what- 
ever seeds vou sow should be sown on a fine 
day and when the soil was not too wet to be 
workable. To trample on and work wet soil 
is to make it unconvenial te growths it spoils 
the tilth and nullifies all the careful cultiva- 


tion put into it. Jet 


Cabbage Christmas Drumhead 


There can be no doubt as to the great use- 
fulness of this Cabbage; in fact, it appears 
to me to be one of the indispensable veget- 
ables. Looking through some acres of allot- 
ments Intely I saw breadths of Cabbages fine 
and large, with bursting hearts which cannot 
resist hard weather for any length of time. 
Should we get a spell of severe weather 
early an there will be a famine of White- 
heart Cabhaves. Tf those men had been wise 
thev would have planted about 50 per cent. 
of Christmas Drumhead, and would now be 
guaranteed against scarcity. It mav be that 
some think that this is a coarse Cabbage, but 
itis not. Tt is as tender as anv of the better 
known kinds, Owing to the mild, moist 
weather, even Savevs are going aver, and 
some of the allotment men are giving them to 
pigs. It is in a great measure a waste of 
time, a portion of which bestowed on a Cab- 
bage that ts as frm now as it was a month 
ago, and will remain so for the next two 
months, would have insured them against 


scarcity, no matter What the weather may he. 
J. Corsini.. 


Eclipse Potatoes from Co. Down 


In connection with the administration of 
the Seeds Act. which requires, in the case of 
a sale of seed Potatoes, a statement ta be de- 
livered ta the purchaser containing certain 
specified particulars as to class, variety, size, 
and dressing, the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries found it necessary recently to make 
inquiries into the origin of a consiznment of 
Trish seed Potatoes which were cold as being 
of the Eclipse variety, but which produced a 
crop which was clearly Up-to-Date. These 
inquiries elicited the fact that in County 
Down there is a late variety of the Up-to- 
Date type which is known locally as Eclipse, 
and that there is practically no difference be- 
tween the County Down Eclipse Potato and 
the ordinary Up-to-Date variety. 

The Ministry, therefore, suggests that mer- 
chants and others purchasing consignments 
ef Trish grown Eclipse seed Petaters should 
ascertain that thev are obtaining the well- 
known first early of that name, and nat the 
late variety of the Up-to-Date type which is 
grown in County Down under that descrip- 


tion. 
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Acarine disease © - 
In your issue for October 


an extract from the Times 
ture of “B. R. H.,’ 


a cure for acarine disease, but the dosage 
therein recommended. was indefinite, andap- 


21st you publish ` 
under the signa- 


_ pears to be so even now. Mr. J. W. Moir has 


sincé amplified his letter in the Press, and I 


’ of what purports to be . 


QA a 


r 


~ thick syrup; (d) 1 grain of precipitated sul- 


-_ 


phur to each pint of thick syrup. To guard 


against the mite, where it is feared, and — 


where most of the winter’ supply is to be 
given, half of these quantities would suffice. 

‘Where’ disease is suspected, it would be 
well to use stronger doses, as also when the 
hive -is already well supplied with winter 
stores.. Say, of (a) 5 ozs. to 4 pints ; (b) 1 oz. 


to 4 pints; (c) 1-roth oz. to 4 pints; (d) 25 


have ‘been waiting to see if your contributor - 


followed the matter up,- but as: nothing has 


appeared in your bee column, and as the 


matter is-an important one, may I be per- 


- mitted to give the published details, which- 
appeared in the B.B. Journal some weeks 
ago. | l 


The treatment is not capable of application 
at this season, but the information may be 
useful to those of your readers interested. in’ 


' apiculture. The word of warning should be 


carefully noted in the second paragraph. Dr. 
John Rennie has emphasised the point that 
one of the essential factors in successfully 
fighting. acarine disease is to keep highly pro- 
lific queens that will produce bees at a 


~ greater rate than the parasite- of acarine 


disease can destroy them. On Saturday, De- 


_ cember 2nd, a meeting of the Apis Club was 


held at the Bonnington Hotel, Southampton- 
Row, W.C., to consider the following pro- 


: posals: (1) To urge the strict standardisation 


of leading British hives which are in common 
use, and to curtail the multiplication of types ; 
and (2) to suggest..the adoption of Lang- 
stroth equipment as an international 
standard. Resolutions were passed by the 
majority of those present in favour of both - 
propositions. A Sub-Committee has béen 
formed from the Council of the British Bee- 


Keepers Association to go into the matter 
and report upon the standardisation of hives. 


Wz R. ALLEN. 


‘« My experiments go to show that if- 
collosol sulphur and thick sugar syrup are . 
fed to bees, the sulphur gets into the blood | 
' stream of the bee, and poisons and Kills the 


mites. This is but the beginning of the in- 
; The doses I used may cause 


death, of the stock. Many experiments are 
needed to determine the best dosage. 

‘© Collosol sulphur is expensive, and I have 
corresponded with the Crookes’ Laboratories 
as to this. They inform me that bee-keepers 


.may now obtain, and,-I presume, through 


uggist, a er cent. collosol sulphur 
in Pins eee ae 2s. per bottle, a much 
more favourable. price. .I have called this (b) 
below, while (a) stands for the old 1 percent. 
solution. I am also informed by Messrs. 
Burt, Boulton, and Haywood, Ltd., Salisbury 


' House, London Wall, E.C.2, that they sell 


- cheapest of all, if it is efficacious. 


sulphur. 


o per cent. colloidal sulphur, and can sup- 
aly it at 2s. per:|b. for 1 cwt. lots, 2s. 6d. 
per lb. for smaller quantities, and 3s. 6d. 
per: Ib. for single pounds, packages, and car- 
riage free. This is a paste, and as it should 
act as well as the former, is very cheap. . It- 
is called (c) below. Again, I would also de- 


sire that smaller experiments should be made 


ith precipitated sulphur, called also milk of 

ioc This is a fine rage ora aad 
ing about 2s. per 1b., and wou e 

costing abou P It ie called 
imum given in my lett to 
‘ The maximum given in my letter was too 
large. I would suggest that in districts still 
infected with the acarine disease, but where 
the mite is still unsuspected, the following 
doses should be tried : T) I oz. of 1 per cent. 


~ collosol sulphur to 4 pints of thick syrup; 


(b) r oz. of 5 per cent. collosol sulphur (new) 
to 20 pints of thick syrup; (c) 1-roth oz. of 
50 per cent. colloidal sulphur to 20 pints of 


us 
d 
- 


grains to 4 pints. For cases of established 
disease, more sulphur should be given, say, 
of (a) 10 to 15 ozs. for`4 pints; (b) 2 to 3 ozs. 
for 4 pints; (c) 1-5th to 1-3rd oz. for 4 pints; 
(d) 50 to 80 grains for 4 pints. 


_ “ The syrup should be thick now, weigh- 


ing about 1 lb. 9 or 10 ozs. per pint; and, of 
course, it is better to feed it warm, if possi- 
ble. In‘spite of the lateness of the season, 
I hope many will make experiments along 
this hopeful line.” l 


Correspondence 
TREES AND SHRUBS 
Dracæna leaf unhealthy 
` (R. P.).—The Draczena leaf is v 


, l ery badly 
Infested with scale, and there are also-traces 


of red-spider. Every leaf must be thoroughly 


sponged with a strong lather of soft-soap and 
water, paying especial attention to the under- 
sides of the leaves. It is not iat all likely that 
you will get rid. of the pests with one opera- 
tion. However successful you may be, many 
of the brown spots will remain, as the insects 
have damaged the surface of the leaf. Judging 
by the pieces sent, we should say that the 


plant is altogether in a bad state, and should. 
advise you in March to repot it, and keep 


fairly warm for a time in order:to encou: 
root-action. Before repotting, take off. as 
much of the old soil as possible. Probably 
the roots are in a bad state, in which case cut 
off any decayed ones. A mixture of loam, 
peat; and sand will form á& suitable compost 
for it. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Covering 7-ft. posts with creepers | 


(E. G.).—Provided there be no frost, the pre- 
sent is a very suitable time to plant above, 
and we can recommend the following, that 
would combine well with each other. Pre- 
sumably you are planting two'plants to each 
post. -Rose Reine Olga de Wurtemberg -and 
Polygonum’ baldschuanicum, Rose Mme. 
Alfred Carriére and Dutch Honeysuckle, Rose 


Crimson Rambler and Rose Feliciié-Perpetue, 


Roses Aimée Vibert and Longworth Rambler, 
Rose Ruby Queen and Lonicera aureo- 
reticulata, Virginian Creeper and . Lonicera 
aureo-retioulata, Clematis Jackmani and Rose 
Flora, Hybrid Sweet Brier Anne of Geierstein 


and White Jasmine, Clematis Flammula-and 
. Rose Duchesse d’Auerstadt, Rose Jersey 


Beauty and Pyracantha Lalandei, Rose Car- 


- mine Pillar and Rose Mme. Alfred Carrière, 


_Rose Gloire de Dijon and Clematis Mme. E. 
. André, Rose The Garland and Jasminum 


nudiflorum. 


Clover in lawn 


(B. G.).—In the spring try the effect of a` 


few dressings of nitrate of soda, beginning as 
soon as growth starts: This will encourage 


the Grass and enable it to stand up against | 


the Clover. You may apply this at the rate, 


roughly, off 1 Ib. to 2 lbs. per square rod. 


What manure (if any) have you been using 
up till now? We ask this because it is well 
known that certain kinds—one in, particular 
—have a tendency to encourage the produc- 
tion of Clover, and, as farmers like the latter 
in their pastures, this tendency is one of the 
reasons why basic slag is appreciated. 


\ 
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| Jurvy.—Thhe Caffra “Lily is’ Schizostylig 


perennial seeds. _ 
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SHORT REPLIES 
cocoinea. Any hardy plant d 


ealer can su 
this. ie a pply 


-© CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Wm. Power and Co., Waterford.—List of m 
vegetable and flower seeds. > 000. pai) 


Messrs. Bowell -and Skariat, -Cemetery a 
Road, Chelienham.—List of hardy Orchids, 


With nates on cultivation, — 


Richard Melhuish, Ltd., 50, s1, and 84, ` 
Fetter Lane, E.C.—Horticu'tural tools. © ' 
| Mr.-C. Englemann,~ Saffron Walden— oom, 
Illustrated list of Perpetual-flowering Carag. 73 
tions. a oot fe . 
Messrs. A. and W. Perry, Enfield.—lásto 
Japanese and -other ` Lilies, Alpines, and =€- 
Thompson and Morgan, Ipswich.—List of x. 
choice flower and vegetable seeds for 1923, 1 
R. H. Bath, Ltd., : Wisbech.—Select garden 2 
seeds and plants, 1923. | Esi 
John P. Bailey, Samian Nurseries, Guem, *- 
sey. —Particulars and list of Tomato plants, 
Chrysanthemums, etc. _ l ae | 
W., Atlee Burpee and Co., Philadelphia — ~ | 
Burpee’s annual for 1923. - | ot 


/ 
Rainfall for 1922... ss, 
I am sending you the total rainfall for last = 
year, taken in- these gardens. - 1 think it < 
would be interesting if readers would send oe 
their rainfall for the district in which thev a) 
reside to GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, as it is .._ 
well known that at a distance of a mile or < 
less there is a great differente in the rainfall, “? 
We had a dry time up to June 13th, when it 7 
changed to-cooler conditions and we fied no ~: 
more real summer, the glass at night being :; 
low for the rest of the year. The most rain is 
in the 24 hours fell on July 6th, when 0.85 
inch was registered. . Rain felt on 166 daysin `” 
the year. Sunshine was. absent on many ` 
days. Pears, Apples, and tther fruit had > 
hardly any flavour and did. not ripen well. = 
The total rainfall “in inches for 1921 was < 
1922 being as follows:— ` 
January; 2.94; February, 2.09;. March, 1.98; “= 
April, 2.69; May, 1.05; June, 1.16; July, ~ 
2.70; August, 2.49; September, 3.05 ; October, x 
1.54; November, 1.60; December, 2.84. | + 
a F. J. REED- ~ 
Ilimwell Grange Gardens, Hawkhurst. °° 


o Obituary 
`~ Mr. John M. Stewart 


The death has taken place in the hospital, ` 


fl 


+s omy 


.Castile-Douglas, of My. John M. Stewart, one . 


of ‘the best-known gardeners and exhibitors - 
in Scotland. Mr. Stewart belonged to the - 
midlands of Scotland, and was head gardener, 
to Mr. John Neilson, Molllance, for over 30 : 
years. He figured prominently in the prze > 
list of the larger shows, and, at the Royal , 
Caledonfan Horticultural Show at Edinbur gh 
last September, won outright the principal 
trophy offered. for competition, the Thomson : 
challenge trophy for six bunches of Grapes. - 
TRADE NOTE | 
C. P. Kinnell and Co., the well-known - 
heating engineers, of Southwark Street, me 
don, have introduced an improved oF 
crusher for the breaking of fuel to the correc, 
size required for ` greenhouse boilers s 
kitchen ranges. -It is very strong, simple a r 


: Pai : i chels 
~ effective in action, and will crush two bush 


in 10 minutes. Designed in two patterns f0 | 
screwing to wall or on stand complete, oe 
very necessary part of gneenhouse Sah. 
saving much labour and ensuring long $ 
ing. 


oy 
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Cedar, the Red (Junip- 
erus virginiana) ... 79 


A8C OP OARDEN- 
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et 
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OARDEN .. .. «88 Cerastium alpinum 
` ABC of Gardening: lanatum e in a 
ruibh ae see nee eee BB CHRYSANTHEMUM 
` ABBLIAS, THB... .. 85 HILDA SHOB. 
. Acacia and Mimosa -.. 80 BRIDGE si eve ona 88 
| Anemone fulgens e ... 87 Chrysanthemum nof 
] - 86 blooming ... se se 83 


; 1 Anemone japonica 
' APPLE PBST.A NEW S82 Chrysanthemtuims: sea- 
sonable noles e ove 83 


Branches, cone-Learing c ; “4 
‘ahd ypress, Monterey, the 
lasappresiction) ... 80 tLe Paes E ano. 


| Cabbage, Pordugal ... 82 carpa) see 86 


There carn nol be any question as to errors 
‘of culture in this phase of Pea management, 


and the truism, the more haste the less speed, - 


is very evident in the raising of early Peas in 
pxs, Now (hat the practice of sowing Peas 
in November or December is not practised so 
lrgely as in duys gone by, many people ap- 
par to be in too much haste at the turn of 
the year to forward them as much as possi- 
Ke, by sowing in pots and boxes and placing 
them in heat, with the result that they be- 
cme drawn and tender, and also very much 
pt-hound. Economy now being the order of 
te dav, italso has to be extended to the seed 
ist, and if no more seeds of the earliest Peas 
wre ordered than would be sufficient for a 
a swing, and these should have happened 
to hive been sown in heat early in the vear, 
tis very evident the plants would be poor 
wen a seasonable planting time arrived. It 
tng now become thi practice to rely for a 
stomp on the dwarf earlies, such as Chel- 
alm, William Hurst, and English Won- 
eae are not so apt to show outwardly 
Pr stettects of early sowing, like William I, 


Iv instance. Bi ing dwarf «rowers, they do 
EX gww very hich whilst in pots, or at least 
ex much above a couple of inches, but the 
wal be filled with roots, and after the 
ns are set out they grow but very little 
erwunds, In fa rA people are often 
o 4 wing for bloom when 
a ee S high. The taller growers 
e Poly and fall about, and verv 


fs 
N ibe | r 
i news| sticks I support before itis 


ee print them out. 
eo irst week in February, the 
ae by planting time will be quite differ- 
val of course, if not hurried on in 
oa at ihis time there are ample 
s Uaities for their becoming spoiled if 
E practice is in lulo | in. Being 
Pe uncer cool treatm nt, the plants 
sarng stunjiy, So that they are in fine 


Sar aad nting. Ev n if inclement 
“TM moive ; AE AA they are not 
“tom of § 4 ach of a check, and with 
r, ne weather they crow away 


VL ake 
= piss Sma | pots for sowing the 
aT T have stays peo a 

“Teng she ing n S-tnch pots, 

= Bee ait and soil are in a 
ane aa 1e Peas are planted out. 
m o a wa S they will we'l repay the 
Nmlere pen a border. These early 
AL Log oe have extra attention 
` m in receiving additions of 


Oypripediums, winter- Helenium pumilum 
magnificum-  ... 


OWEFERE sos no oe BF a .-. 79 
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GAILLARDIAS ..._ ... 87 . 

Gardeners Lodge. Dio. dris buberosa me os s 79 
essionab .., ee ove 92 R 

Garden, Vegetable  ... 89 Y = Vigo ciekeae 4l 

Grape Appley Towers... £0 (Agapanthus Moore- 

Greens. winter, the im- anus). wey ae 
munity from club in 82 Luculia gratissima ... t0 


Mealy-bug sig Aaa ease OZ 


Helenium autumnale 
Melons, early... ne se EO 


striatum ove eee eee &6 


Forwarding early Peas in pots 


other material, so as to make them as fertile 
as possible. A dressing of well-prepared 
manure and wood-ashes should be applied in 
all cases where support is needed. In plant- 
ing, turn the plants out of the pots carefully 
and set them 6 inches apart in the rows, 
drawing some of the best soil about the balls, 
also sceing that it is well pressed about the 
roots, this assisting the plants to take readily 
to the soil. After the Peas are planted, draw 
the soil up on each side as a means of pro- 
tection, at the same time pkicing some short 
spray sticks round them. Some people, I 
know, think it a waste of time to place sticks 


Honasty (Lunaria biennis) (See page 86) 


to dwarf Peas, but the advantiges far out- 
A. 


weigh any supposed disadvantages. 


Notes of the Week 


Polygonum affine (syn. P. Brunonis) 
One of the features of the open season has 
been the long time we have had the bronzy- 
red colouring on the leaves of this Himalayan 
Knetweed. The flowers, too, retained their 
reddish evlouring much longer than usual. It 
is one of the features of this plant that, after 
the flowers proper have faded, the spikes re- 
main red and vive the appearance of flowers 


above the mass of foliage. S. ARNOTT. 


Stokesia cyanea 


Mr. Cornhill has contributed a most in- 
teresting note on page 34 respecting this 
ower and its value in olden times. With 
revard to its propagation, I believe that it 
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was much increased by root cuttings, as well 
as by division. [It is a plant one rarely sees 
under glass nowadays, the greater use of the 
Chrysanthemum having almost entirely 


ousted such flowers as the Stokesia from 
S. A. 


greenhouses, 


The Red Cedar (Juniperus virginiana) 

This is a pretty and distinct tree of 
columnar form which, with me, is growing 
in the foreground of a group of Thuja plicata, 
Where it is seen to advantage. It appears to 
maintain this graceful form up to 30 fect or 
49 feet, after which the top becomes more 
rounded in character. It grows very slowly 
here, although the position is high and shel- 
tered, and the soil verv good. It mav be that 
if misses the calcareous soils on which it 
thrives in its native habitat, Canada and the 


United States, E. M, 


Iris tuberosa 

The notes by your contributor, “W. McG..." 
are always of great value, and that on Tris 
tuberosa—the Snake's Head—on page 34, 
will be of service to those thinking of trying 
this quaint, though not showy Iris. Jt is, 
as your correspondent says, hardv—at least 
in most places—but it does not always flower 
well, and this point requires cons‘deration. 
T found that it needed with me, even near 
the sea, and in a fairly mild district, to he 
in light, dry soil under a south wall. There 
it flowered pretty well on Jow reckwork 
against the wall. Ess. 


Cerastium alpinum Janatum 

Mr. Cornhill’s note on this little plant on 
page qt is interesting, especially for places 
where it sometimes suffers much from wet ir 
winter, T's woolly folage rendens it more Kable 
to decay in such places than the other Ceras- 
tiums, and I have seen it suffer very severely 
in specially wet seasons. Fs liking for ront- 
ing into old bricks and stones, as mentioned 
by vour correspondent, is one which should 
be encouraged, as this plant suffers less when 
so growing than where there is a good deal 
of soil. It lanks and stands well in a sunny 
wall with a small modicum of sol, and there 
is little Table to injurv. Tt cannat be said 
to be a first-class alpine, and in th's Į agree 
with Mr. Cornhill, but it has a good manv 
pretty features, and the foliage alone is very 
beautiful. S. ARNOTT. | 
Helenium pumilum magnificum 

I have read with interess EW, O. C's” 
note on the shove piant in vour issue January 
T3tH, and whilst T agree with him respecting 
is value and beauty in the ginen, or as a 
cut flower, I am not sure if a rew cicin, 
Heverncum autumnate Bronze Queen, wit pat 


eventually surpass if for us fulness, I ot. 


ee ee - cf |. 
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| Rhododendron precox 


80 


tained a p! 


and this past year it was in blo i 
year it wa oom 
ae a l ! quite a 


continued in flower. well into October. As its 
name implies, it.has a bronze tone to its 
yellow flowers, but they are large, with clean 
stiff stems,/and not quite so tall as the other. 
In any case they make an excellent pair. 


T. O. WALKER. 


X 


h 


Annas Bank, C arnforth, 


In sheltered positions, and especially near 
the sea, the blooms of this fine Rhododen- 
dron are always early. Indeed, at times, they 
are so early that they suffer from frosts or 
by the cutting winds of spring. R. przecox, 
too, is useful in the cool greenhouse as a pot 
plant, and pieces can be lifted in autumn and 
potted up for this purpose. The shrub, of 
course, is summer leafing, and the pale, rosy- 


purple flowers—produced very lavishly—are in 


advance of the foliage. 
Grape Appley Towers 


I was much interested in reading the note 


KIRK. 


on this variety by “ T.,? page 27, January 


Un- l propagation of the plant, as it is suitable for 


13th, of (GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
doubtedly it is shy-bearing in the majority of 
gardens where grown. I have growm it in 
two districts, and in both instances failed to 
secure good, representative crops. On both 
old and young wood the bunches were very 


few in number. The Vines grew, if any- 


thing, too robustly, and the berries, of course, 
finished splendidly. With me both leaves 
and berries were subject to mildew, and’ took 


: it when other Vines growing near by were 
' free. A have now discarded the Vine. A 


friend living about eight miles away grows 
this Gnape to perfection, with large, shapely 


bunches well finished. He informed me that 


age gardener. . | 
handsome when carrying a good crop of 


the bunches were very freely produced. 
| 3 HAntTs. 

Cone-bearing branches (an appreciation) 

The excellent illustrations and instructive 


articles which have recently appeared in 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, showing the fruit- 


ant of this latter two years ago, | 


ore Helenium magnificum, and 


ILLUSTRATED. 


ing branches of. some of the noble. Conifers 


will prove’ of assistanoe to those who have 
long desired to establish the correct names of 
their trees.. They will also be a source of 
interest and pleasure to those who, like my- 
self, are keenly interested in them and the 
conditions under. which the various species 
are found to thrive best in our country. I. 
hope it will be found possible to extend these 
instructive illustrations from time to time so 
as to embrace a few of the lesser-known 
species which are too rarely seen by the aver- 
Many of them are. remarkably 


cones, Abies Veitchi being a fair example of 

this. . ss 2 ~<a # E. M.. 

Acacia and Mimosa ETSE 
The little tufted yellow flower now so plen- 


? 


tiful in florists’ windows and in the street 


flower-sellers’ baskets, which generally goes, 
by the name of Mimosa, is not the “ Sensitive 


plant,” but a species of Acacia (Acacia deal- 
bata). In its native country of Australia it is 
known as the Silver Wattle. Where it 


p 


` flourishes it grows into a tree which may at- 


tain a height of 100 feet. On account of the 
value of its extremely hard ‘wood in turnery, 
and of its bark in tanning, it has been exten- 
sively planted in some of- the warmer parts 
of Europe, notably in the Riviera. Growing 
well in dry, sandy soils, it proves a valuable 
tree where other timber cannot be grown. 
The flower which usually passes in this coun- 
try as the Acacia is the blossom of Robinia 
pseudacacia, or Locust tree, introduced from 
North America. The latter possesses the typi- 


cal Pea-shaped blossom of the leguminous 


order, while the real Acacia, the Mimosa of 


in summer. 


form roots. 


FRUIT © 


_a wedge-shaped heel. 
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the shops, although belonging to the same 
great group, does not, bear that kind of 
flower. ' H. H. W. 


Luculia gratissima 
“W. McG.” has a very interesting and 


instructive note on the above-named plant, | 


page 23, issue January 13th, of GARDENING 
= When I first took charge of a 
large garden in the south of England about 


‘25 years ago I found a misenable-looking 


specimen ‘on the south side of a high span- 


roofed greenhouse about 30 feet wide and > morning and afternoon, on all favourable 


nearly 70 feet jong. This specimen was much - 


prized by the owner. It was planted out, and 
the leaves were falling off daily. I. cleared 
away the soil from the roots and applied top- 
dressings of good’ loam and leafsoil. Ciare- 
ful watering was the rule, with light shade 


were 80 trusses of flowers on the plant. I 
found it almost impossible to get cuttings to 

Each year for about seven I in- 
serted cuttings and only succeeded in rooting 


At the end of two years there’ 


three under a hand-light placed on a stage on ` 


the coolest side of the structure. The fra- 
granoe of the flowers was delicious. Perhlaps 
“ W. McG.” will give his experience of the 


any amateur’s greenhouse moderately heated. 


G. B. 


Vine “eyes”. 

Vines may be propagated by ` various 
methods, but that of taking ‘‘ eyes” is un- 
doubtedly the most generally adopted, for it 
not only ensures a good root-system, but also 
a great economy of wood. The “eye,” or 
bud, for this purpose should be firm and well 


matured, being cut from well-ripened wood 
of the previous season’s growth. Long, flat 


buds found on rank immature wood are use- 
less. The bud may be prepared for insertion 
in many ways. Some growers prefer to make 
a transverse cut just above the bud in the 
manner adopted when pruning, and making 
two cuts about 4 inch below the bud to form 
Others cut through the 
cane transversely 4 inch above the bud and 
2 inch below, and take off a slice of the wood 


about a quarter. of the thickness of the cane 
on the: opposite ‘side to the’ bud. 


Both 
methods give excellent results, there being 


little to choose between them. 


Vine`“ eyes” may be inserted early on 
in the year, singly in 3-tnch_ pots. 
compost should consist of one-half fibrous 
loam, one-quarter leaf-soil, one-eighth each 
of fine charcoal and silver sand. Use well 
washed and drained pots, press the compost 


The © 


firmly down. into the pots to within 3 inch of | 


the rim. Then make a little hole in the centre 
of the soil, and in it place a small quantity of 
silver:sand. The Vine “f eye” should then 
be pressed down into the sand so that it 
almost becomes covered by it, leaving the bud 


clear and just above the surface of the soil. 


If the compost is moist, as it should be, a 
slight spraying will suffice to settle the sand 


around the ‘‘ eye.” - 


When it is intended to plant the voung 
Vines during the same season the eyes may 
be inserted in pieces of good fibrous turf about 
6 inches square and 3 inches thick, sand being 
placed around each eye as mentioned above. 
The pots or turves containing eyes should be 
plunged in a bed with a good bottom-heat of 
475 degs. to 80 degs., in a house having a tem- 
perature af 60 degs. to 65 degs. at night, 
rising to 70 degs. to 75 degs. during the day, 
with an additional rise of 5 degs. to 10 degs. 
by sunheat. Exercise great care when water- 
ing; any excess of water may cduse many of 
the young growths to ‘‘ damp off ”’ or become 
** blind.” 


-~ healthy. 


= \ 
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As soon as the young plants have fairl 
well filled the pots with roots they may be 
transferred to 6-inch pots, potting them firmly 
in a compost containing slightly more loam 


than that already advised. The plants ma 


then be arranged on a shelf or bed over hot. 
water pipes and near to the roof-glass, takin 
care to place them sufficiently far enough 
apart to allow ample room for growth, A 
slight bottom-heat is an advantage for a 
month or so after potting, as it gréatly 


helps to promote growth. Syringe freely 


occasions, taking care to thoroughly wet the 
undersides of the leaves. Take advantage of 
bright mornings tó open the top ventilators, 
admitting only a little air at first and more as 
the season-advances. Close down early in 
the afternoon to retain all possible sunheat, 
and maintain a moist atmosphere. As the 
season advances keep a watchful eve for any 
appearance of red-spider. As the pots be. 
come well filled with roots an occasional-sur- 
face dressing with phosphatic manure will 
greatlv assist in the formation of short-jointed 
growth and well-ripened canes. Give support 
by means of ‘stakes, and where possible train 
them up the roof in a single row, thereby 
giving them the maximum amount of light. 


| (TAT 
. w + : 


ll 
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Stop all laterals at the first leaf and. sub- : 


sequent growths to one joint. A.J. P. 


NOTES AND REPLIES |, 


Pruning Peaches 


Would you kindly advise me through 


your valuable gardening paper with re- 


gard to some young Peach trees which | 
planted last autumn? ‘They are a late sort 
in a cool house. 


this time? If so, to how many buds? 


[You are not. sufficiently precise as to 


whether it was the autumn of 1921 or 1922. | > 
Peaches require quite different treatment to ~ 
bush fruits and Apples in their pruning; but ` 


you ought not to experience much trouble in 
carrying this out, provided your trees are 


summer shoots of this year bear fruit next. 
In pruning, cut away all old and useless 
wood, and lay in those young shoots that are 


Should I prune them back ` 


Peaches fruit mostly on growth . 
made during the past season—that is to say, 


furnished with buds.-These may need shorten- ~ 


_ing—some of them, others will not. It is not > 
a good plan to shorten very strong shoots; .* 


these break more evenly if left unpruned, and E 


very weak wood has few wood-buds. 
should also be left intact. Prune so as to 
keep the tree evenly balanced, 


apart for every fruit-bearing shoot is 4 vey 
good distance to allow. Pruning of Peac 


trees is often left until after Christmas, but 4 
we have never found where the gain comes 
in by delaying the work until late in the wiw * 
tera After the fall of the leaf pruning may ~i 


at once proceed. In shortening growths 0 


moderate strength always cut to a triple bud; ; 
the two outer buds are flower-buds, tie er 
tral one a wood-bud. Unless there is a WOO" < 
ade to assist the flow + 


bud there is no shoot m 
of sap, and consequently no fruit. ] 


Early Melons 


Scarlet-fleshed Melons are to be preferred 


; tte. i 
to those which are green-fieshed. or white- 


This ~ 


and avoid `: 
. crowding in too many branches. Four inches ` 


. : er | 
fleshed, because they will endure te o 
temperature than the others and, in addition, ' 


they possess, by comparison, a 
stitution. Sow seeds now, 


hardier com | 
singly, in sma 


Fd 


m ination ` 
pots, plunge in bottom-heat until a e 
takes place, and then remove to a wa 


tion as near the glass as possible. . 
hurry weak plants into ; ini 
ters; nothing is gained by planting = 

the plants are reasonably robust. 


Do not f 


their fruiting se 


Te or 
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The Lewisias 


n For many years the only species of this will be much to their liking. All the kinds 
+ genus known to cultivators in this country may be raised from seeds when pnocurable, 
“was the “ Bitter Root ” (L. rediviva), a not and may also be propagated from root cut- 
very tractable plant and only seldom seen. tings. Division, if not impossible, is nearly 
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Lewisia Cotyledon 


Wibin recent years, however, several distinct so. The plants flower in spring and early 
ant highly ornamental species have been summer. The following are the best kinds :— 
L. COLUMBIANA.—This has nearly prostrate 


wlied to the group. These come chiefly from 

he Rucky* Mountains, a rather significant nosettes of fleshy leaves, wiry, red-tinted 
fact to the cultivator in the British Isles. In 2 

Geet words, it carries with it a certain ap- 
Prhensiveness of complete hardiness, and 
mon is by no means unanimous on the 
punt, Doubtless the degree of hardiness will 
every much a question of locality, and still 
mere of pasition in that locality. ‘That is to 
SY, a piant may be perfectly hardv in the 
mati vertical crevice of a rock, with root- 
hes far away in débris-charged fissure, and 
wia superfluous moisture absorbed all 
wun, or it may be hardy in the drier parts “ 
n te moraine, with glass protection during 
whiter, while fully exposed on ordinary 
resvork, with much soil about, their hardi- 
a n pen to doubt. Indeed, one might go 
veerand sav that soil surroundings, winter 
ee and full exposure are fatal to these 
“ns. Tn my opinion a plant is net hardy 
“Sot passes the winter in safety, and is 
erae a goad account of itself at lower- 
ou Te the following vear. 

Pea in Widely-separated districts 
“out the Lewisias do not possess, un-' 
DUn the attribute of complete hardi- 
oe True, the grower may have recourse to 
Vs 1 pots in the modern Alpine-house, 
OTOR gritty soll and comparative root 
ssa their nesds will probably be sup- 
oo’ sca a house, too, these unique 
oo Sate very welome, The newer forms 
Gets toa, are so distinct from the 
~ E hardier, because perhaps deciduous 
ase ae that it mie} be ql : : l. | Tó 
vadam a et be Well worth while 

O SS tem inorder, if possible, to bring 
a hinber set, For the time being, 9 stems, and pale orunge-coloured buds opening 
aad for genera! cultural purposes, it 
oe that when grown out-of-doors 
TSS wul give of their best when 
aoe or fissure in rock, prefer- banded with crimson. 
T a a sunny position, In sucha L., Howertit.—This 
1na gnt, sandstone, or limesione inflorescence of creamy-white, 


an apricot shade. 
L. Cotytepox.—In this species the flowers 


are of cream colour, each petal distinetly 


has a much-forked 


butf-shaded 
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flowers, the petals lined with rose colour. The 


fleshy leaves are lance-shaped and much 
waved. 

L. LEEANA.—The long, fleshy, linear leaves 
of this species resemble those of L. rediviva, 
and form a close, prostrate rosette. The 
pink-lined flowers are small and in lax 
panicles. It is a rare but not showy kind. 

L. repiviva (Bitter Root).—From the 
flower point of view this is one of the most 
ornamental, Its rosettes of fleshy, linear 
leaves issue from a thick woody root-stock, 
the handsome white and pink flowers, of 
3 inches or so across, appearing on solitary 
peduncles—not in forked panicles as in most 
of the above-named—-from the base of the 
loaves. The handsome flowers are on 3-inch 
stalks, and quite hide the very inadequate 
leaf growth as we know it in this countrv. 
Soon after the flowers open the Jeaf growth 
disappears. 

L. Tweroy—Were I asked to name the 
most beautiful and ornamental of the 
Lewisias | should recommend this, in which 
the flowers are flesh-pink, cach 2 inches to 
3 invhes across. Tt is, perhaps, a litthe more 
tender than some, while its greater merit and 
beauty make it all the more precious to the 
gardener. Hence, to succeed with it a rocky 
crevice and a sunny position, winter dryness, 
and protection might also be deemed de- 
sirable. | G. 


Lime to sandy soil 

(Duncan Macpherson.)—Lime in more or 
less degree is undoubtedly essential to the 
production of healthy crops in all soils, but 
is more needed, as a rule, in stifter clay soils 
than in sandy ones. Whilst lime enters into 
and becomes an essential constituent in plant 
formation, it also renders good service in 
close soils by killing sourness, or sweetening 
the ground. Sandy soils being so light and 
porous, and parting rapidly with water, are 
more fully arated and sweeter. You can ap- 


Lewisia Howelli R 


ply lime now to vour ground in heaps of half 
a bushel per rod, put down on vacant por- 
tions in a fresh state, then covered over with 
just enough so'l to enclow Ft. Stacking soon 
follows, when the whole may be spread about 
and at once dug in. Do tha: in the autumn 


and leave manure dressings tii] February. 


~ =a ee oe o 
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PESTS 
| A new Apple pest ` 


- OFFICIAL STATEMENT. 


Mr. J C. Fryer, M.A., of the Pathological 
Laboratory, Ministry of Agriculture, Harpen- 
den, contributes the following account to the 
Journal of the Ministry :—~ 3 

A report hds'recently become current in hor- 
ticultural circles of the appearance in England 
of a weevil allied to: the Apple blossom weevil, 
but’ even ‘more destructive in its habits, and 


it may therefore be of interest to readers to 


give a few details with regard. to the dis- 
covery. 


= In the spring of 1921 Mr. F. R. Pether- 


bridge, of Cambridge (adviser to the East 
Anglian- Province), found on the borders of 
Norfolk one or two weevil larvze resembling 


those of the Apple blossom weevil, but feed- | 
‘ing in the unexpanded leaf or truss buds of 


Apple and not in the actual blossom buds 
themselves. As soon as one of these larve, 
after pupating, had turned into an adult 
weevil, it was evident that a species different 
from the blossom weevil-had been obtained. 
In August of the same year Mr. Harwood, 
when collecting beetles in Kent, obtained under 


`- bark, in company with Apple blossom weevils, 


an example of the same kind of beetle as had 
previously been reared by Mr. Petherbridge. 
Both the Kent and Norfolk specimens have 
since been identified as a species of weevil 
(Anthonomus cinctus, Kollar=A. pyri, Boh.) 
not previously recorded in Great Britain, and 


‘therefore, of course, without any English 


name. . . 

This new weevil, which might perhaps be 
known as bud weevil to distinguish it from 
the blossom weevil, has been familiar on the 
‘Continent of Europe for very many years as 
a pest of Pears and, to a less extent, of 
Apples. In France the insect is called the 
Pear Anthonomus and also.the winter worm. 
In Germany it is known as the Pear bud 
killer or Pear bud stinger, while there are 


also records-of its doing considerable damage ' 


both in Russia and Italy. In all cases it 
would seem to be Pears which are damaged 
rather than Apples. In comparison with the 


Apple blossom weevil, the pest usually ap-. 


pears to be regarded as of less, and sometimes 


as of much less, importance. It is, of course, 


quite impossible to predict the nature of: the 
losses which it may ultimately cause in Great 


Britain, while it is almost equally difficult to 


judge whether the species is really new to our 
orchards or whether it has persisted for years 
in small numbers undetected. It is un- 


doubtedly the case that it might easily be — 
carried in the egg stage upon nursery stock- 


from the, Continent, and that nothing short 
of complete prohibition of the entry of such 
stock could prevent its introduction. .On the 


other hand, if it were a recent arrival in 
England, it is decidedly unlikely that it would 


pear’ simultaneously in two localities so far 
seat as Kent and Norfolk, and, on the whole, 
it is more probable that the insect has been 
present with us for at all events a number of 
years, and that it may even be native. 


In regard to the life history of the new 


weevil, it is recorded in Germany that eggs 
are laid in September and October in the leaf 
and fruit buds of Pear trees, that the larve 
are found in the buds from the middle of Feb- 
ruary, and that they pupate at the beginning 


of May, the beetles emerging from eight to- 


ten days afterwards. It is further stated that 
the beetles appear to ‘“‘sleep” during the 
summer, and not to reappear until the time 
for. egg-laying in the following autumn. 
Judging by the behaviour of specimens which 


were kindly supplied by Mr. Goude (horticul- 


tural instructor for Norfolk), these statements 


N 
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~is investigating the matter, and may shortly 


‘blanched heads of this vegetable from early 


tion, fill in all round it, well treading the same 


dark from ‘the start. When growth reaches 


+ 


correspond fairly well with the habits of the. grown for the purpose, but unless it is shut 
insect in Great Britain, and -there is every . out from the kitchen garden proper it is any- 
reason to suppose that it will havea similar | thing but ple 


life history here. Mr. Petherbridge, however, well-kept garden. For the latest supply ex. 


cellent produce can be had b 
the crowns with ashes or even light soil, 

. Where the crowns are lifted, towards the . 
end of the year, all suitable thong-like roots 
of médium size should be taken care of and 


be able to confirm or correct these notes. 

In the meantime, it is suggested that Pear 
and Apple growers should be on, the look-out 
at the end of winter and early spring for buds 
which have been killed or have failed to ex- 
pand, and if on examination they are found 
to contain grubs, the Ministry would be 
grateful for full particulars. ` 7 


VEGETABLES 
Seakale 


Although we see in the greengrocers’ shops 


stood upright in the soil out of doors, tover- 
ing the tops about 4 inches or so. Here they 
will callus by the time for planting comes, in 
March or early April. To grow good fat 
crowns the soil must be deeply dug and 
heavily manured, reducing the growths to- 
one, and. this the strongest in its earliest 


destroy annual weeds, likewise to aid the 


agricultural salt in showery weather two or 
November, very much finer produce, with less 
artificial heat, can be secured from crowns: 
started at the end of the year arid which have 
been rested after the foliage has fallen away. 
No glass is necessary to bring Seakale to 
maturity, darkness being absolutely necessary. 
to perfeat the blanching, without which it is 
useless and unpresentable as a dish for the 
table. Those who can procure fresh fallen 
leaves, a little stable manure, three parts of 
the former to one of the latter, and a stout 
packing-case 3 feet to 4 feet long, 18 inches 
wide, and 15.inches deep may well make a 


amiss, as Seakale is sometimes found grow-- 
ing wild by the coast. 
plants by sowing seed early in April, thinning 
the seedlings to 6 inches apart, transplanting. 
them double that distance the following 


prevent. its running to flower. Given good 
culture these should respond to forcing after 
‘the second year’s growth: The variety Lily 
White appears to have ousted the old pink of 
our early days, and it is certainly-to be pre- 
ferred on account of its whiteness, while it 
can be forced quite as readily. J.M. 


Portugal Cabbage 


Asa dish to follow Runner Beans, and 


wonders why it is not more popular, and why 
the greengrocer does not offer it for sale. 


tae Ae _ coming to perfection before some of the-win 
ee Oy ae ata: ter greens are quite ready, Portugal Cab- 
; oe bage, Known as Couve Tronchuda, isa most 
as useful vegctable for October gathering. One 


. and, outside large establishments, it is, com 
paratively speaking, a Cabbage little grown; 
in fact, by the small grower it is scarcely 
known at all. Notwithstanding this, it is a 
vegetable worth looking after, as it is -most 
‘serviceable while it lasts, every leaf—unlike 


[By courtesy of Ministry of Agriculture 
1, Bud Weevil - 2, Blossom Weevil 


venture to obtain a supply with either home- 
grown crowns or those’ purchased from 
growers, who frequently advertise such in 
these pages at this time of year. For the Plants take up rather more room than mest 
position of the box choose a sunny. corner, Cabbage, but it is the fact that there is little 
taking out a pit about 2 feet deeper, longer, ` or no waste, which makes this neglected 
and wider than the said box, putting 18 inches vegetable valuable. 
of the heating material at the bottom. After 
it is well trodden: down place the box in. posi- 


with impunity, but may be counted upon from 
the middle of September until November. 


up to the level, then put in a foot of light soil _ 
for the crowns to be set in, which should be 
3 inches asunder. A lid will be required, so 
that about a foot of material may be placed on 
the top. Examine the roots in a few days to 
ascertain how the heat is generating, as, if 
-there is too much heat, the crowns will be 
burnt. In such a case tilt the lid and pull 
away most of the top covering for a day or 
two-so that the temperature is lowered, 55 
degs. to 60 degs. being ample to excite 
growth, the former figure being the safer, 
and. the produce will be finer. 

“Ordinary hotbeds and frames can be 
utilised for forwarding this vegetable, but, as 
previously remarked, the crowns must be kept 


two of seed sown under glass, or in a cold 


sufficiency of plants for putting out. 
MIDLANDER. 


_ The immunity from club in. 
winter greens 


. . 4 4 ' h 
the case in the winter 1921-22. Friends wit 


° . - e 
rainfall of last summer, and point ror 
ravages made the previous winter as, ae 
largely due to the long drought expere 


; TE t 
n W ; in 1921.) Be that as it may, it is a fact tha 
about 5 inches long it is ready to cut, dis- | 


carding the old roots and introducing a fresh 
supply of crowns, the number of which must 
depend upon the requirements. A dozen 
heads make a nice dish. "Those who have a 
greenhouse with the maximum heat given 
above may use large pots or boxes and hasten 
it that way, and then there is the old style of 
covering the crowns where they have been 


ear 
case for years past. It would almost APh 
that there was some truth in an 9 club.” 
I once heard, “ Overflowing tubs, less ¢ 


more than they have-done for years. 
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asing to the eye in an otherwise — 


y mounding up ` 


made into cuttings about 5 inches long’and. - 


r% 


stage. . Keep the ground constantly hoed to -~ 
development of the crowns. A sprinkling of. ` ae 
three times while in active growth will-not be ee 


Some raise a stock of » 


spring after cutting off the crown bud to } 


It is an exception to meet with it in a shop, 


the general run of Brassica—being ‘edible. d 
Couve Tronchuda will not stand severe frost 


I usually allow 3 fet K 
between each plant, and endeavour fo set } 
aside a fresh piece of ground each year which | 
is thoroughly dry and manured. A pinch or |. 


joyed: 
At any rate, many gardeners have are 
an immunity from the ‘trouble this wne 


LEAHURST- 


a a, ans 
a 


wee mm m ee. be ee a amad aala iaa 
bus 
1 


N 
frame early, in March, generally ensures â. 


Inquiries made during the present winter 4 
have elicited the information that club in i , 
ter greens is not nearly so prevalent as wa 


ne 
` 


M 


whom I have discussed the matter a ; 
the absence of the scourge this season tol . 


` 


re 
amongst Savoys and Brussels ON Lae 
have been fewer failures than has bee | 
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_ CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Seasonable notes 


Another show season has passed, leaving 
many pf us, I think, in a better frame of 
mind than we expected. In August most 
growers were doubtful as to what the plants 
would do. They had experienced all kinds of 
weather, and, in consequence, the wood was 
green and soft, buds were late, and to feed 
much was to encourage damping in Novem- 
ber. September saw no improvement in re. 
gard to warmth or sunshine, and thousands 
of plints were housed with buds barely a 
month gid, and no larger than Peas. From 
then to the middle of November the weather 
improved, the sky kept clear, and under glass 
it was summer-like, The buds, however, re- 
sponded only slowly until about the middle 
of October, Then they opened almost as if 


ings, a weekly application of some weak 
Stimulant is as much as the most vigorous 
plants need. Anyway, I am convinced that 
over-feeding lies at the root of damping, and 
that there is little to fear from lack of sun- 
ripened wood. 

As to the shows, in so far as those in the 
Provinces are concerned, they have been a 
marked success. Entries have been more 
numerous, especially in the amateur classes 
for big blooms. The quality of these, loo, 
reflects considerable credit on the growers, 
At Sheffield, for instance, I noted that several 
boards of six blooms in the cottagers’ class 
Were fit to rank amongst those open to pro- 
fessionals. To the socicties concerned all 
this is encouraging, 


Chrysanthemum Hilda Shoebridge 


MY moat. 
Rein and the results, as far as my ex- 
mar foes, Were up to the average, and 
E Me Cses even tan in 1921, 
Cush many hla Maas o. 
NS fe dampis p OOS Were to days late, 
vere ace l have seen hundreds of 
Neher ve a Slag N ol looming, and I have 
pe less.“ What. An you make of it?’ 
wba Tey ` TET r ; . = . 
“ve g DYWOT Said 9 Me the other day, with 
` LNCS out of seven en- 
curd unt s I had, and buds not 
fey tl September In some cases, and 


vad to foed Much in case the florets would 


ums 
“ms are concerned, I shall ever Worry 
c and green wood. 


cary Ay SUs’ n ag 
° Cus? by W e\ ently be no cause 


mue iati 

“iva ea ae In ecard to feeding, I 
l dene th “u the opinion that too much 
fie un Me never had clearer evidence 


xN As < bd 
lts S Provided a sub. 


a ` given at the final potting, 
ME is left tor two or three top-dress- 


Last season, as in 1921, Was nòtable for 
the number of old varieties which appeared 
on the winning stands in the open classes. 
Whether the lateness of the season was re- 
sponsible, or whether the newer ones were 
not as large as the older is an open question. 
There is no doubt, however, that such as 
Queen Marv, Princess Mary, Mrs. R. C. 
Pulling, Eth Cavell, Dawn. of Dav, and 
Wm. Turner are a long way from being wom 
out. At the same time, later additions, like 
Majestic, Mrs. Peter Murray, Mrs. Spencer 
Chichester, Mrs. T. J. Fleming, Norman 
Chittenden, and Mrs, Rupert Witkes, must 
eventinilly come to the fore. The first-named 
has already proved an easy doer with many 
exhibitors, while the others have come well 
through a late season, 

SINGLES have been very late, but never 
finer. Tf raisers turn their attention to size 
during the next five vears, as thev have done 
in the past, they will be litvle ‘better than 
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badly-grown Japs, which, in My Opinion, will 
do them no good. Already there are several 
varieties too large, and what I term floppy 
for light decorative schemes, and such flowers 
have not the keeping qualities of those 
smaller and more compuct. Among the new- 
est and largest singles in commerce I noticed 
at a big show they had brought Mensa and 
Glorious to Tepresent white and primrose, 
and it is really doubtful if any of the larger 
whites were as much admired. As is now 
well known, Mensa is not a monster, but it 
is a true single, having a prominent centre 
and not more than four rows of evenly-placed 
substantial florets, and it lasts. Neither 
Gem nor Mrs. W. Smith can compare with 
Mensa. Glorious and Mrs. Loo Thompson, 
sports from Mensa, in their respective shades 
are still desirable. In Phyllis Cooper, on the 
other hand, we have a later single in golden- 
yellow which has no equal. It is a large 
flower compared with Glorious, but no one 
would term it over-leveloped, and it is one 
we want more of. Portia and its Sports, too, 
are grand, but Jessica, Winifred Parry, Max, 
and Bronze Molly are a few Which have lost 
in form and substance What could ill be 
spared in adding to their size. The improve- 
ment during the last three or four years 
amongst 

LAIE VARIETIES js welcome, although it is 
not in seasons like the present when it is so 
noticeable. It will be this month ere many 
are fully open, and some of the very late- 
stopped ones may have difficulty in some dis- 
tricts in opening at all. One cf the prettiest 
crimsons I have scen in bush form is Mrs, 
Geo. Munro. Tt is the variety which looms 
largely on nearly every winning stand of 
Japanese blooms, but it makes a neat and 
dwarf bush, and every bud finishes well. The 
Favourite, as a white, is just as reliable. 
Edith Cavell, another exhibition variety, 
comes in useful grown as a bush, Winter 
Gem is a rich yellow with a better habit than 
December Gold. Framfield Glory, Shirley 
Scarlet, and Pink Pearl are also reliable. 


J. 
Chrysanthemum Hilda Shoebridge 


This is an elegant large-flowered single 
variety Vaa. The ends of the broad florets 
are bluntly pointed and, as may be scn by 
the figure, have a dmoping habit, this, to our 
mind, rendering the blooms more graceful. 
The colour is a soft rosy-pink. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 


Chrysanthemum not blooming 

I should be obliged if you could give me 
any advice respecting a Chrysanthemum I 
have had for a few years, and from which 
I have taken the enclosed cutting. The plant 
has been grown both in the open and in a 
small greenhouse (without heat), In each 
case the bud has formed early in October to 
the size of a dried pea, and then has come to 
a standstill, and remained so until about the 
middle of January, when both bud and stem 
have gradually withered awav. Is it possible, 
with the application of any stimulant, to in- 
duce the plant to flower? Would it assist if 
the Chrysanthemum was grown inside the 
house if there was not too much heat? I am 
rather curious as ta what kind of Nower it will 
produce. The soil generally used is very 
sandy with a slight mixture of cav. 

l ROnFRT WHITTLE. 

(Your variety would apparentiv he one of a 
late-flowering kind quite unsulted for outdoor 
culture. and frost has probably been the cause 
of the flower-buds becoming useless. nO 
lants would not helo; these would only induce 
leaf-grawth at ten—not assist Nower-buds al- 
ready spoiled. Try it another season by 
growing atan pots under giass.) 
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© ROSES. ti; 


Pruning Roses 


The months of March and April are gener- 
ally considered a ‘suitable time for outting 
back Rose-trees, the more tender, that is, the 
Tea-scenited as they are called, being left till 


last. Climbing Roses, however, may be- 


dealt with earlier because in this case it is 
not so much cutting back as at is thinning the 
branches. Fast-growing sorts employed for 
‘pillars, walls, fences, and so on may be 
divided- into two groups—the summer or 
once-flowering and ithe more or less per- 
petual-blooming. “In the former type the 
idea is to induce a plentiful supply of lengthy 
young growths of the previous year to bear’ 


flowers; it is obvious, therefore, that to allow 
two years or:mote old wood in the tree is 


only filling space with useless material which 
keeps light and air from the growth! that will 
bloom. Well thinning of -old wood, then, is 
advisable here. To do the work thoroughly 


a tree may have its ties-or nails entirely re- 


moved, the branches cut out and trained back 
again. , This type of climber is well repre- 


‘sented in the variety American Pillar. 


The other class of climbing Rose is illus- 
trated in the variety Wiliam A. Richardson. 
This produces the ‘better blossoms when the 
wood is, at least, mot old, but it also flowers 
on little side bits of growth, and although 
long branches are sometimes produced, these 


are less long than we expect from a rampant. 


summer Rose only. But the plant requires 
‘to be thinned each year of some of its older: 


and superfluous wood, otherwise it becomes . 


so crowded as to lead to decay. 

The above remarks refer to established 
specimens. I may here note that all newly- 
planted Roses should be cut back severely. 
This is most necessary for the future of thé 
tree. Even with climbers the ‘cultivator 
should not think much of flowers the first 
season after planting as of subsequent condi- 
tion. These should have all branches cut to 
Within a foot or 18_inches of the ground to 
aid in furnishing those long, healthy growths 
to give a wealth of blossom the year after. 


It may be that in the autumn of. the first- 
‘season after planting nice flowers will be 


forthcoming on some of the perpetual ones as 


we call them, but as with climbers so with ` 


other forms, standards or diwarfs, the same 
principle applies, only in these later cases it 
should be from 3 inches to 6 inches according 
to strength of growth left on the tree, those 


with the least growth cut the closest. A 


dwarf or- a standard -Rose, the stems or- 
branches of which have been left longer than 
the inches named, usually grows only from 
the top the year after, and thus the founda- 
tion of a satisfactory tree is spoiled. SE 
Things are different with established Rose- 
trees. These, if doing anything like well, 


gan usually be depended upon to give us 
' strong shoots from the base. In dealing with 


the forms of dwarfs and standards in these 
times one has to consider about a single class 


of Rose, and that is the modern hybrid, the 


varieties of which have been reared from 
‘Teas, Chinas, and maybe other types or 
species, and they have surely made pruning 
jess complicated than formerly. The disposi- 
tion of most of-them is to flower. A few may 
be less free, and these latter will be described 
first. Sorts like Avoca, George Dickson, 
Hugh Dickson, J. B. Clark; to take a few 
examples, have a tendency to perfect a few 
lengthy growths during a season ; they are 
not branching, and at pruning time the diffi- 


oulty is to decide what to do with them. For ' 


those who cultivate their Roses to give show 
blooms it matters little, because these stout 
shoots would be cut back, as a small number 


of flowers only are desirable on a plant. The 
ordinary grower, however, would be re- 
moving something that should produce 
quantities of blossom. The better plan, there- 
fore, is to bend over such long growths and 
fasten them to the ground, when flowers will 
be produced along their whole length. The 
standard form of tree is less likely to show 
the above-named habit, even with the varie- 
ties mentioned. oe a a 

_ The more branching-growing kinds may be 
thinned rather than shortened too freely. The 
tips of twig-like stems may be removed, but 
the’ older branches should be entirely cut 
away, first dealing with those placed in the 
inner or centre part of the tree. This cutting 
away of the older growths should ensure a 
supply of strong suckerslike growths from the 
base, and thus by continuing the practice 
year after year a Rose-tree may be kept in 
vigour. 

Thinning duly done, manage, the remaining 
wood: by shortening the shoots of last year 
one-half; this would be‘a very good guide, 
the growth of the previous season being de- 
terrnined by freedom from side bnanches, and 
the weaker the tree the more closely may it be 
out back. A pair of leather gloves, a strong 


shiarp knife, a small saw, or stout secateurs ' 


for the big branches or old wood, prepare the 
operator for the actual work of pruning. 
There is nothing to be said against the last- 
named implement instead of a knife, only 
that its cuts are less clean. Where. possible 


_ cut to an eye or growth-bud on a branch that - 


is pointing in an.outward direction. H. S. 


~ ORCHIDS 


Winter-flowering Cypripediums 


A few weeks ago we published a fine illus- 
tration of Cypripedium insigne, and drew at- 
tention to the value of this old species as a 


_Winter-flowering Orchid, and now a few. 
-others are mentioned which will thrive under 
the same conditions as C. insigne and its 
varieties. - Among the latter will be found 


the bold and massive Harefield Hall, and the 
chaste Sander, of a beautiful primrose- 
yellow, the upper part of the dorsal sepal 
pure white. Other fine species are Charles- 
worthi, with its rose-coloured flowers, villo- 
sum, Spicerianum, and the’ quaint and dis- 
tinct Fairrieanhum. wy & 

In these days: when looking for Orchids 


of a purely decorative character, we have to- 
include a large number of hybrids, and Cypri- - 


pediums are no exception to the rule. One 


‘of the best and most popular hybrids raised is 
‘Leeanum from insigne and Spicerianum, and - 
itis fairly intermediate between the parents. 


There are, however, a few varieties such as 
Corona, giganteum, ‘and. Clinkaberryanum, 
which exceed in beauty and size the average 
Leeanum, and far surpass either of the 
parents. Here we get real progress, and 
these fine forms should be grown, and always 
uséd for hybridising. i 
Another good hybrid is Actæus, and here 
again the variety Langleyensis is the best, 
and can be purchased for a moderate sum. 
It is somewhat near C. insigne Sanderæ, 
but it is slightly paler and shows a larger 
area of white at the top of the dorsal sepal. 
A dainty series of hybrids are those origi- 
nating from C. Fairrieanum, such as Ar- 
thurianum, Baron Schroeder, Niobe, and 


. Thalia, the last one of the best in cultiva- 


tion, particularly 


the variety Mrs. FE. 
Wellesley. 


f A 


- 


Other useful Cypripediums. are 
Curte, Mrs. Mostyn, Victor H 
Hera 
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Euryades, but there is a host of 
others, and a visit should be paid to some 
Orchid nursery or a Royal Horticultural meet- ` 
ing before making a selection. Tastes differ, 2] 


= i 
Mons. de | pF 
ugo, and 


but those.quoted in the present note cantbe 34 
recommended with confidence to anyone who | ‘2 Te 
thinks “of growing winter-flowering Cypri.. pan 
pediums. — E J Ae 

They are easy to grow, and do not require fz 


the attention many greenhouse and stove ~:xiW 


plants need. o 


` Odontioda Brewi 


The Odséntiodas are the result of inter- 


crossing the Odontoglossums with 


G.C. 


- 


Cochlioda, | 


principally the orange-scarlet C. Noezliana. 
I have still a vivid recollection of the first one | ) 
appearing at the ‘Temple Show in 1904, tt 


‘being, shown by: Messrs. 
Belgium. 


‘Vuylstekeze, ‘and was raised 


Vuylsteke, of 
This plant was named 


from O. 


the prophets predicted great things, and after if 
a few vears Odontiodas became quite com- : 
mon, some of which are first-class decorative . : 


plants. O. Charlesworthi is in thi 


it has a good habit, and the flowers area 4 
soarlet-red.. -This -Odontioda was crossed + 
‘with the distinct Odontoglossum Harryanum, | 
and produced Odontioda Brew1, which gained ; } 
a First-class Certificate when exhibited by | 
Messrs. Charlesworth at the Holland House || 


i 
t 
t 
? 
Pescatorei and: C. Noezliana. At the time, | | 
i3 
{ 
| 


S category, 


Show in 1913. .Jt is a remarkable hybrid | f 


a broad lip with.an orange-yellow crest. As | 
with most hybrids, there is a certain amount 
of variation, but the reddish colour remains 
f the Royal 
Horticultural Society Messrs. Charlesworth p 
put up several forms of this unique hybrid. ; 
Wherever cool-growing Orchids are culti- 7 
vated this Odontioda should be added, forit 
is unique and beautiful, and presents no difi- ! 


| 

PEER 

with deep brownish-red sepals and petals, an } 
f 

\ 

b 

K 


constant, and at the last meeting 0 


cultv to flower successfully. Odo 


ntiodas, as 
a class, are a decided acquisition, and the 


majority are well worthy of a place in collec- 


tions. , i } 
ment as the Colombian Od ontogl 


as an example. 


o Sophronitis Lowi 


A 


on January 16th before. the Royal Hon | 
\tural Society was S. Lowi. It was exh! ie ' 
bv M. Pantia Ralli, Ashtead Park, am A 
gained an Award of Merit. Whether it T i 4 
true species or merely a. variety of the w a 
known. scarlet S. grandiflora I cannot say, 


One of the most interesting Orchids shown } 


They require exactly the same treat- 
J a \ 


ossums, of | | 


which the popular O.:onispum may : a | 
eee Je ° 
1 


but whatever its status it is a welcome addi- ` 


tion to a small genus which has P | 
an important part when linked up wit ee 
genera Cattleya and Lælia. S. Low's 


flowering, smaller than 5. grandiflora, ah ' 
has yellow flowers. . The appearance of ee 
plants as S. Lowi is always of exception A 
interest, ‘apart from its. own ree eee 
doubt the plant under ‘notice, when joine P 
with the gorgeous Cattleya aurea et oe 
yellow-flowered hybrids, will ‘produce p on S 
of exceptional merit. This, however, is n é 
the first instance of the appearance © 
yellow form of S. grandiffora. On Teona ; 
12th, 1901, a variety named Rossiterana wos i 


shown by the late Sir-Trevor Lawrence, ch : 
it secured a First-class Certificate, the > “ 
form two years previously gaining an ae f 
This variety is a fine yellow, 4 

at the time had four well-developed flowers. 


of Merit. 


It is surprising that no hybrids 


seen from this plant, but it is ike . 


tae ity raised as they af 
hybrids were not so easily suum W. BS 


to have died, and even in Igo! 


to-day. 


have been ' i 
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|Ì TREES AND SHRUBS 


“4 The Abelias 


The Abelias are comparatively unknown in 
English gardens, although they have long 
heen introduced. The reason why they are 
not known is probably because they have the 
qepulation of being tender. In the neigh- 
“M bourhood of London and southwards, how- 
over, they are hardy when planted against a 


a few 
a in iloon Ubs Produce a prettier effect 


shoots can 
Ue A 
= and i about four 


y K 
Parts of thé worig and IN Widely dis- 


Ching, orl — s 
i and namely, N we; 
Japan, and tw Orthern 


hve of the sepals persist and are of nearly 


F €ough R The dwarf A Be ` seen outside of a botanic garde n. but anyone 
RRO Wn un h is is who has once seen it covered with a profusion mental. 
i Y adapted for the a ed, ànd `of its fragrant and pretty, though small, 
ro ý flowers will be anxious to possess it. In this 
country it forms a handsome. slender- 
or five species PAETA deciduous shrub, flowering in May 


the genus known. It 


Cult, o ` 
ting ‘allowing are all ie Ske bearing long, narrow, tubular flowers of a 
species bright purple-red colour. In this species all 


ABELIA TRIFLORA, a charming shrub, is a 
native of the mountains of Northern India, 
between 6,000 feet and 9,000 feet above the 
sea, where it forms a small tree or shrub, ac- 
cording to the elevation and situation of the 
locality. Although it has been in cultivation 
in this country for many years, it is rarely 


TRIA RA 

A sS = r 2 
IN 34 

j T 


Abella serrata 


FLORIBUNDA is the showiest species of 


. 


S | a ps 
flowers drop the reddish st pals are 


green bush upon dry 
China and Japan. 
parts than the other ¢ 
ing little more 
~ > 
in March solitary, f 
| 7 re an fr rT; 
s a dwarf, bushy plant, large and frag 
but tender. DARN 
A. SPATHULATA.— ENIS | 
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equal size, fringed on the margin, and the 
corolla has a long slender tube, as in Bouyar- 
dia; not broad, as in the preceding species. 
The native country of this is Mexico, where 
it grows on the Peak of Orizaba up to the 
altitude of 10,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, 

A. CHINENSIS (syns. A. rupestris and A. 
uniflora).—The flowers, each about 1 inch 
long, are borne in clusters and are of a pale 
blush colour, fragrant, and lasting for several 
weeks in early autumn. Even after the 


still orna- 


a >y g a “yer: 
-This is found as a low ev 2 
and sunny hillsides i 
It is smaller in all its 
~ z Př t. 
‘'hinese species, grow 
i - ricr 
hi rh and tye aring 

gh, 


SERRATA. 


ry 


shar n f pt 

nan I i s y 5 
Je red flowers which are 

iit g Cs ef 
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- Spruce, 
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yellow in the tube, coming in pairs from 
every joint, and each about 1 inch long. The 
leaves are finely toothed with a pale purplish 
edging. E 


Planting for the future in poor 
. -  Jand | 


The philosopher tells us there is no such 
‘thing as time, treats it as a figment of our 
minds, so it, is best to take no notice of time, 
and set out as many young trees as we may. 
in ground that may not suit other things so 


well. As regards kinds, one should take those : 


of our native land and those of Europe and 
N. America, all vigorous, hardy, and of easy, 


- culture. It is of more importance to think of 


the soil‘at first, and as sure to give the best 
return without waste of labour. _ 

If a cool clay, the Oak is the best, sown 
broadcast. If in a poor field we wish to raise 
a wood, then to run the plough through will 
be enough. Thrown into lines by the plough, 
the acorns come through in due time, and 
may want early thinning. If the soil be such 
“as suits the tree, no further addition of fer-. 


- tiliser of any sort is needed. 


If we have a hill of chalk to deal’ with, a 
common thing in some counties, and often 


bare of trees, the Beech is the tree for us. . 


It wil. adorn the hill with beauty, and in due 
time some good wood for the bench or the 


_ fire. Other trees that will adom the chalky’ 
waste are the Austrian Pine, our native: Yew, | 
- the Cedar of Lebanon, set in close array, but 


thinned in due time to show its noble shaft. 
For undergrowth in chalky land we have our 
native Juniper and Box, ‘both excellent and 
evergreen, and not likely to be devou red by 
the rabbits. 

In poor, heathy land our native Fir sows 
itself, and near it the Larch and Corsican 
Pines might also be trusted. For underwood 
Hazel, Furze, and Siberian Dogwood. The 
graceful Birch sows itself in masses. It 
is good fuel, and is used in Norway in the 
excellent wood-burning ranges for cooking. 
In the Birch we have a tree of high value, 
and that grows like a weed. In marshy soils, 
common in many districts, some trees of the 
Pine race help, such as the Norway Spruce, 


_ which often shrivels on dry soils, the Sitka 
the White and Crack Willows, the. 


Canadian Hemlock Spruce, the graceful 
Nootka Cypress, loveliest of the group, and 


“the -Bald Cypress, noblest of trees for wet 


ground. The Swiss Pine and the giant Arbor- 


Vitee we may also trust in wet places, though — 
= not in the water. : R. 


The Monterey Cypress (Cupres- 
sus macrocarpa) 


A pretty and gracefully branched tree: even 
when quite small is this, for which reason 
it is often used for hedges, dividing lines, 
and other shelter purposes in the South and 
West of England. As it approaches maturity, 
however, it becomes a fine and imposing tree 
of Cedar-like character. Indeed, it is in- 
teresting to watch its development from year 

to year after it has reached a certain age, 


, the branches at that stage gradually develop- 


ing a horizontal shape as in the Cedar, the 
tops of the trees beginning to assume a more 
or less flattened appearance. It is then a 
very stately tree with a fine and noble bole. 
Here, in Sussex, it grows very freely, trees 


` planted about 1888 now being ‘60 feet high, 


and I have known self-sown seedlings to 
spring up freely beneath the parent tree. The 
branches, especially towards the top of the 
trees, are thickly set with the rounded 
« Jeather button ”Jike cones. P was pleased 


to see that an excellent illustration ap- © 


peared in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED (Decem- 


ber 16th), showing this tree in fruit. The ~ 


' Dahlia authorities. 
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accompanying notes by “J. E.” form very : 


interesting reading, and the reference to the 
sensitiveness of this tree to frost during its 
early stages has been borne out here, where, 
out of a plantation of some 50 trees, but few 
remain, the remainder having been killed 
quite early, for which reason it is. scarcely 
suitable for anything but the mildest parts 
of our country. | E.M 


Outdoor Plants — 


Honesty (Lunaria biennis) 


This Honesty is a well-known plant, chiefly | 


popular for its handsome seed pods, which, 
when the seed has fallen, are of silvery white- 
ness, the tall branching stems holding count- 
less shining discs being much appreciated for 


winter decoration.. These curious seed’ pods 


have given the plant its vernacular name of 
‘© Money-in-both-pockets.”’ The common 
Honesty is of an atrocious. purple-magenta. 
colour, which should never be admitted into 


‘any garden, but there is a white form that is 
quite as strong a grower as the type, and © 


bears seed pods equally freely. This is a 
very effective and pretty plant, and makes a 
welcome feature in the wild garden or in any 


odd corner, -its massed pyramids of white- 


lighting up their surroundings splendidly in 
the sunshine.. I have ‘now a colony of the 


white form growing on a spot which has . 


been used for the deposit of refuse of all de- 
scriptions for generations.. They have com- 
pletely covered this unsightly eyesore, and 
have converted it into one of the prettiest 
corners of the garden. Lunaria rediviva, 


which is not so strong a grower. as L. biennis, 


is of a purplish hue far less objectionable than 


that of the common kind. NE 


Honesty, when once sown, reproduces itself . 


freely from self-sown seed, but if it is allowed 


to propagate itself without interference, only - 


flowers every two years. The plants, after 
blooming, scatter their seed, and the seed- 
lings, germinating the same autumn or in 


the following spring, spend the next yearn in. 
=- growth, and flower during the succeeding 


year, so that, if it is essential that white 
Honesty should flower year after year in the 
same position, strong yearling plants must 
be put out each season. Self-sown seedlings 
spring up in thousands very thickly, and 
often over a considerable space of ground. 
When these are 2 inches high they should 
be thinned out to 18 inches apart. * OB. 


| Cactus Dahlias - 

I read with interest. what ‘“ H. S.” said in 
his notes on Cactus Dahlias some time ago. 
He says this class of Dahlia ‘‘ has been some- 
whiat- under a cloud, owing to the set against 


a more or less hidden bloom-stalk.” It is 
good to have his approval when he says ‘ it 


is well, I think that the authorities no longer 
granted awards without finst seeing the new 
varieties growing.” I agree with him that it 
was a “drastic” move to do away with 
(wire) supports in a moment, and I am glad 
he thinks such a step was justifiable. The 
raisers of Cactus Dahtlias have only them- 
selves to thank for thts drastic step by the 
The wonder to me is 
that blooms of Cactus Dahlia novelties were 


‘ever allowed to be submitted to the respeative 


or joint floral committees for adjudication 
mounted on wire supports and set up in such 


a manner that the blooms were made to look . 


better than they really were. It seems almost 
incredible that the old state .of affairs was 
tolerated for so long. It was absolutely 
necessary that drastic measures should be 
taken in fairness to. the flower-loving public, 
more especially to that section of the public 


‘fairly assumin 


a - 
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who purchased Cactus Dahifias, rightly and 


for garden em Jlishment. At the time the 


—& drastic ”?” change was made one of the best . 
known of our older trade Dahlia growers re- 
marked, ‘it is the best thing that has been 
done for 30 years.” , was 
There is no denying the fact that a change 
in the character of plants of the Cactus . : 


Dahlia will be seen in the course of a few 


ears and the change is very necessary. .:: 


Readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED need only 
visit the gardens of the trade growers’ of the 
Dahlia and ask to be shown the area devoted 


these new sorts were useful `- 


all 
ih. 


to the Cactus Dahlias to be convinced of the, 


uselessness (in most cases) for. garden em- 1 
bellishment of many of the sorts that have | 


gained Awards of Merit. Comparatively few 


of the flowers are to be seen, as they arè `, 


mostly hidden’ among the foliage of the 
plants, or hang down in such a manner that 


it is necessary to raise them in order thatthe 2 
beauty of the- flowers may be seen. It is a ` 


very significant fact that. at the -trial of 


. Dahlias during the last two years in the 
 Wisley gardens- of the Royal Horticultural, 


Society the Cactus Dahlias were conspicuous 
their absence. Raisers evidently were 
afraid to submit their newer Cactus Dahlias 
for trial for reasons just mentioned. Until 
this plant is improved so that the flowers 0 
the Cactus Dahlia can, so to speak, look one . 
straight in. the face and thus rival the beauti- 
ful Peonv-flowered, De corative, and: other 
newer types of flower for garden decoration, 


I cannot see how raisers of the new cig? | 
Dahlias can expect a return to popularity ot 
the flower they have devoted themselves to. } 


I am sanguine, however, from what I have 
seen during the last two seasons, that we 
dhall not have to wait very long before we 
shall have Cactus Dahlias with short, erect 
flower-stems that willl satisfactorily compare 
with most other types of the flo Se 
Anemone japonica - 

If the Japanese Windflowers, which are $0 | 
well known and extensively grown, were 
newly introduced, what a sensation they | 
would cause, for it is hard to imagine P | 
hardy flower more delicately beautiful ant a 
the same time showy and easy of oultivation.' 
I do not know of any more charming garden í 
picture at any time of the year than a aa 
of this. Windflower in blossom, the wi 
poised on their long, slender stalks | ang | 
like a cloud of lovely butterflies hovering: | 
There are many different vanieties, but, in a 
opinion, none of them beats the “yaa Pel 
white singlé form. Some of the a gi 
varieties ane fine, but l do not think me: 


° ° . a ~ - i t the: 
doubling is an improvement. ~ ome of. 


; 
f 


: & 
pink forms look well with the white. Theys 


are sometimes found tli ficult to transplant 
but this is only because the roots g0 fee 
long way and people dio not always digs A 
enough. If a rapid increase 1s a oe 
cuttings afford an easy means of rot 
a stock. O i 


Helenium autumnale striatum ` 


The autumn border owes not.a DE of its. 
gorgeous colouring of crimson an. > iyea) 
great clumps of the Heleniums, which HA 
flaming effect when they are 1n fortis 
H. Riverton Gem is one of the best a M 
and, when well grown, is very fine, Ù tthe 
dividual flowers rather stiff, perhaps, ÞU i 
head of fonen 
To do itself fustioe tus 1s a 
of the plants which should be broken | 


ge See | «dividual crow" 
every spring and the individua 
planted separately in groups of three or 5 


or more, each crown a foot apart. ingi 
treated they make sturdy growth, each p 
stem being crowned with an nln” 


* 
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bouquet of flaming colour. There is a form 
of darker colouring known as H, autumnale 
rubrum, said to be superior to Riverton Gem, 
but I grow both, and though rubrum is of a 
darker oolour, I do not find it any improve- 
meant upon the older form. H. autumnale 
Riverton Beauty is another fine form, the 

tus in this case being yellow, with the 
entral boss brownish. This is, perhaps, a 
more refined-looking flower, but nothing like 
w gorgeous as Riverton Gem, though it 
makes a good companion to it. Both varie- 
ties need similar treatment and, though not 
u all particular as to soil, pay for generous 


cultivation. CP NG, 5: 


Gaillardias 


In reference fo the remarks 
flowers by * An Amateur of Hardy Flowers ’ 


in a recent issue Of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
growing 


upon these 


I have never found any difficulty in 
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are more useful for cutting for the house or 
which have a more extended period of flower- 


ing. Fora vase the most suitable iccompani- 
ments to the blossoms are, to my mind, 


sprays of flowering Grasses or Oats, 
N. L. ' 


Work of the week 


The draining and levelling-up of a large 
piece of ground near the wati rside has been 
completed during the week, and new grass 
paths have been marked out and lurfed, thus 


creating Casy access to all parts of this new 
ground, and greatly improving the general 
effect. Where trees had grown too large and 
obstructed views they have been removed. A 
good deal of levelling and easing the slopes 
of banks near the water has been necessary, 
as it is intended to clothe these witha variety 
of interesting plants whieh have been more 


or less proved to suceeed under these condi- 


Blanket Flower (Galllardia) 
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fraga Megasea) in var. have been planted in 
freshly prepared soil near a lów bridge as 
an experiment, and masses of Barrenwort 
(Epimedium) have been made. This plant 
has also been used to form permanent edg- 
ings, for which purpose there is scarcely a 
more suitable subject among hardy plants, 
where bold edgings requiring the minimum 
of attention are required. 

A few large Hollies which came in the way 
of these new plans have been transplanted in 
the rear, and the same applies to the large 
leaved Poplar (Populus lasiocarpa), to which 
a few young trees were added to enlarge the 
group, The red Osier Dogwood (Cornus 
stolonifera) has been grouped near, also the 
red-barked Cornus alba, for winter effect. 

Populus Yunnanensis and Salix magnifica 
have heen put out, also a small group of the 
Sweet Gale (Myrica Gale). 

-The thinning out of a small plantation of 
Quinces, grown naturally for their beauty of 
bloom, has been attended to, it being neces- 
sary to remove entirely a few of these to al- 
low of free development to the remainder. 

Clematises, Wisterias, and Roses, trained 

to old fruit trees, have been slightly thinned 
and their ties made secure, and the pruning 
of climbers is thus brought to a close for this 
vear. 
A large plantation of the North American 
Teucothas Catesbæi, comprising 100 plants, 
has been made on a sharp slope falling down 
to the water's edge. Le Mi 


Moore’s African Lily 
(Agapanthus Mooreanus) 


Considering what a beautiful plant this is 
for the hardy flower border, one is a [ttle 
surprised at its absence from so many of our 
best gardens and also from the majority of 
nurserymen's catalogues, Many a new plant 
has been boomed by our nurserymen which 
could in no way be compared in beauty and 
usefulness to th’s precious subject. Although 
of a smaller and more refined character, both 
in leaves and flowers, than the well-known 
A. umbellatus, the clegant flower-stalks are 
3 feet in height in same instances and as 
many as a dozen of these are borne by a 
single plant, each with a large umbel of 
flowers 6 inches across. It is astonishing the 
number of pracefully-borne umbels that are 
Whereas many are 3 feet in 
height, others appear upon different plants no 
more than 38 inches and 2 feet. It is this 
varied growth and colour which are so charm- 
ing when grouping is resonted to. The 
colour of the flowers varies from white to rich 
deep blue, some of the pale blues being de- 
cidediy attractive. I grow this valuable plant 
extensively, having leng since discovere-| is 
decorative qualities both in the garden and as 
a cut flower. It is a choice and precious 
ha-dy plant, quite unlike anything cise in the 
border. It comes freely from seed, and if no 
other means of obtaining such a distinct plant 

would be a gool wav of 
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THE ABC OF 
-Pages for 
Flower garden 


The Chrysanthemum 


To tell you all there is to tell about the 
Chrysanthemum would be a very bold under- 
taking, and it would be necessary to epitomize 


Wa A 
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Early-flowering Chrysanthemum 
Champ d’Or. 


about a dozen different books, so I am con- 
tent to tell you, rather, the essential things, 
viz., those one ought to know before he can 
successfully cultivate it. Get that right home 
and all the other knowledge may be acquired 
afterwards. | 


The Chrysanthemum, as we know it, is 


virtually a oreation of the last half-century.. 
I say “as we know it,” because though. I 
was quite familiar with it years before that 
period, it had made but little progress from 
the original types as introduced, and the few 
we had were what we now know as Novein- 
ber varieties. The great variations in form 
and in season which we now enjoy and 
which add such enormous value to it as a 


class were then undreamt of, and the whole. 


development must stand to the credit of a 


comparatively small band of enthusiasts of 


whom I cannot claim to be one. When 
about 1889 I came across a lovely but small 
eanly variety named ‘ Flora” in full bloom, 


a golden-yellow, at the end of June, I stood 


before it in astonishment, for I had never 


seen a ’Mum in June before; but such are the 


mutations of time that our gardens can now 
teem with them in many colours right through 
the summer, and when wintry conditions 
come, the tale is taken up indoors and con- 
tinued till Februarv. Such is its length. of 


season. I could tell you of them at Easter ` 


and even at Whitsun, but these are quite 
‘out of season” happenings and not so 
grown by design. 
-I have raised this point first—that of tts 
extended, season—to suggest that those who 
are really fond of the Chrysanthemum should 
grow it throughout the whole of that season ; 
and to do this they must make a wise selec- 
tion of those varieties which, beginning early, 
mav be fittingly followed by others in due 
succession.’ It will be pant of my duty to aid 
you in making at least a useful selection, 
even though it may not be the best, for this, 
being a matter of opinion, I could not dog- 
matically exclaim ‘‘ this is the best.” Neither 
do I wish to confuse by making a large selec- 
tion, for I am to assume that ABC readers 
are not likely to be large growers. 


This week jt will be advisable to begin with — 
the summer-flowering varicties, whose places 


are in the mixed borders or in beds. Yet 


~ even this section divides itself into two dis- 


tinct parts, the earlier and later. What we 
call the earlier begin to bloom in June and go 
on till about mid-August, when an entirely 
different group takes up the running. As to 
colours, these are variqus indeed, but I pro- 


/ 
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Beginners 


pose to include ‘only the decided colours in 


my selection, otherwise the list will be too 
long, i ne ae 
EARLIEST SECTION.—Roi. des Blancs, Sanc- 
tity (white); Horace Martin, Champ d’Or 
(yellows); Mme. Marie Massee, Perle Rose 
(pink); Roi des pnecoce, Goacher’s Crimson 
(bronze). oe 
SECOND SECTION.—This is more difficult, as 
from mid-August until October the number of 
varieties of equal merit is very large :—White 
Countess, Parson’s White (whites); Polly, 
Cranford Yellow (yellows); Perle Chatil- 
lonaise (cream); Pink Profusion, Uxbridge 


‘Pink (pink); Almirante, Bronze Goacher 


(bronze); Rubis, Massee Improved (darks). 
‘This; leaves so many out in the cold that- 
one feels unkind in grudging them a passing 
word, but those I have named are fairly re- 
preseritative, and surely are of themselves 
quite a sufficiency, except for those whose 
outlook is of an ambitious character, | | 
Now let us see how to grow them. There 
is a sharp cleavage in the methods of cultiva- 
tion between the early or outdoor Chrys- 
anthemum and that of the autumn or indoor 
vianieties—as, of course, there would be. The 


“one is produced, grown,sand finished in: six 


Propagation by division: A “slip” + 


months, the other might well take a whole 
year in developing itself. So that while it is 
quite correat ta take cuttings of late varieties 
as early as November and December, March 
is a more favourable time to begin propa- 


gating those early varieties which will begin: 


to bloom in three months. It might sound 
strange, but it is quite true, and I mecall many 
failures in long-past years. when I tried to 
propagate the old Mme. Desgrange too early 
in the season. This variety, I may mention 
in passing, was the first white early-flowering 
vaniety, which for many years had a tre- 
mendous vogue and is even now holding its 
own in some nurserymen’s collections. It 
makes a splendid pot plant, opening pure 
white when under glass, but thas a. full 
creamy tintin the open. ~ 

These early varieties, as a rule, to which 
Roi des Blancs is an exception, throw up 
plenty of cuttings, which may be made as 
such, or be handled as divisions, separating 
them from the old roots with pieces of root 
attached. This is the easier method of in- 
creasing the stock, but my professional pre- 
judices are in favour of the cleaner though 
more difficult, method of doing it by cuttings. 
J am not aware that in the end there is any 
difference, or that a cutting grows and blooms 
better than a division, and so I am compelled 
to recommend the flatter to my unskilled 
readers, assuring them that it is quite a satis- 
factory method. Shall we, then, assume that 
it is the end of March; that the divisions, or 
cuttings, having tlad about three weeks in- 
doors, are rooted and ready for transplanting 


into boxes or potted into pots? Very well, 


s Be TORS la UO ORI arenes 
1 E e 5 , 7 
f l s 
i é | 


: then; we mix quite a generous compost for 
them, not heavy, say half loam and the other 
half leaf-mould and manu re, and we pot or 
box them firmly and stand them in a ool 
house or out in a frame, where they can re- 


maiń till the middle of April. By the be ;;- 


ginning ọf that month it will be necessary.: to 
pinch off their heads, not going back to the 


hard wood; but only taking off a joint or two, iF 
young 


to stop the upward run and cause th 
plants to ‘‘ break.” l 


While the plants are 


more bloom will they give. I advise digging 


and pulverising to not les® than :ıg inches °° 
deep, and to have a fair dressing-of well. ~} 
rotted manure worked in with it to its-great- oat 
est depth—not plumiped into the bottom, but 7: 
equally distributed throughout. If the work. -= 
ing is only shallow you may see on a hot, ` 
sultry day the whole foliage of the plants == 
hanging helplessly down, and this, often re. - 
peated, means the loss of the leaves. You => It 
seldom see this in deep working unless the . 39 
soil be exceptionally light and the sun very ` 
hot. When the time-for planting out arrives, “*1 
say the middle of April, well water your 7: 
plants,'and with a trowel set them in the soil > 
and make them firm, but talking care to carry r 
as much soil as the roots can hold. At the = 
end of May go round your plants, again pinch -i 
them if they are not sufficiently bushy, and `- 


support each one with a stick, this because 
the bloom is heavy, the wood brittle, and the 


When the buds appear there is really no need 


- “to do any disbudding, but those who prefer... 
‘fewer -and ‘larger blooms may do so if they ... 
like, but the glory of the summer Chrysanthe- ~; 
mum is not in the size of its bloom, but in its | 


splendid mass of colour. 


Fruit 


F. J.F. 


Roi des Blancs 


and still, commence, about 4 o'clock, to stir 


up the fire-and to make the pipes hot, allow’. 


ing the temperature of the house to: rise © 


: { 
thus preparing them. ` 
selves and pushing rapidly forward, the soil ~ 
where they are to be planted should also be =" 
prepared, and the better it is prepared the 7 
longer will the Chrysanthemums last and the .” 


wind often’ strong enough to cause serious --;-, 
damage where the branches are-not secured. ~ 
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85 degs. ; such temperature requires hot pipes 4 


even in hot summer weather, and those ot 


pipes cause the sulphurous fumes to arises ~ 
but, being in milder form than sulphur a . 
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tually burned, the fumes do no injury to thè : 
foliage, whereas sulphur burned in a house .. 
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will destrov all foliage and all animal life 


therein. So the distinction between the two 
cases must be clearly understood. A damp 
outside atmosphere fills up minute cracks and 
crevices, and thus prevents the escape of the 
fumes into the open air. 

Examine the leaves carefully next morn- 
ing by means af a pocket lens, and if all the 
red spiders are not dead, repeat the operation 
of heating the pipes—no further sulphuring 
of the pipes being needed —in the evening, 
raising the temperature of the vinery a little 
higher to 55 at Fs, Or go chi TS Dut no higher. 

Trips. This small insect does much 
damage to the Vine, and it is fri quently. in- 
traduced into the vini rv on Azaleas and other 
greenhouse plants, on which it thrives. This 
isan insidious pest, and frequently escapes 
detection until it has become established in 
hrge numbers and has caused considerable 
injury and disfigurement. It is specially 
pernicious because there are different species, 
varying in size and colour, their coloration in 
mast cases resembling that of the leaves on 
which they live. They also vary in size from 


the large yellow-green Pea thrips, to the al- 
most invisible Orchid thrips. Teor (tunately for 
partial to the Vine 


Grape growers, the thrips 

and some other plants is nearly white when 
roung, light brown later, and dark brown 
ta nearly blick when adult, at which period 
it is easily detected 

Timely fumigation with a rood nicotine 


in succession, will 
lhe pest should 
and spread, but 


preparation, {wo evenings 
generally destroy the thrips. 
nt be allowed to increas 


te kept in subjection by timely fumigations 
and sponging. A grevness in the green of 
the leaf of any ereen-leaved plant nearly al- 
wavs indicates the presence of thrips, and 
the gardener, as he passes to and fro among 
his plants, should ever be keenly alert for the 
nrk presence of the various foes, and reme- 
dal measures be im nediately taken. 
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water. Place in it a full 3 gallons of clean 
water. Then: 1, Take the bottle of milk and 
petroleum and give it a good shaking to again 
mix the emulsion; 2, to each 3 gallons of 
water add } pint of the emulsion; 3, keep the 
petroleum well mixed with the water by force- 
fully injecting every alternate syringeful back 
into the water containing the added emulsion, 
and one syringeful sprayed over the plant 
under treatment. Remember that one touch 
of the petroleum is quite sufficient to kill a 
mealy bug. 4, Having dressed the affected 
plants, and left them to allow the oil and 
water to run away, give the plants heavy sv- 
ringing with clean water alone, in order to 
wash from them all the oil possible, for petro- 
leum is not good for plants, nor for their 
leaves. But in careful hands it may be suc- 
cessfully used as an insecticide. 

WARTS ON LEAVES.—There is some differ- 
ence of opinion concerning the cause of this 
disease; but the weight of evidence appears 
to be that it arises from a conjunction of two 
sets of conditions—imperfect root action 
caused by cold and wet, and = shortage of 
proper food; also from extremes of tempera- 
ture and atmospheric moisture. Attend to the 
drainage; see that the Vines have food pro- 
portionate in quantity and quality to their 
luxuriance. Let temperature and atmospheric 
moisture be even and regular. 

AERIAL Roots.—These usually appear in 
vineries which are kept too hot and humid 
a litle too early in the season, say in early 
vineries started into activity during Decem- 
ber and through January, while the Vine 


J. U. 


roots are still inactive. 


Vegetable garden 
If one may take the thousands of allotment 
gardens as representative of the generally 
prevailing ideas about gardening, then one 
would have to lament the lack of real pro- 
gress after a whole generation of State-nided 


For many of the men who run 


teaching. 
through schools 


these allotments passed 
where technical instruction and practical de- 
monstrations were made at the expense of 
the community, but in this, as with nearly 
every other subject taught in the elementary 
schools, the first use a boyv makes of his 
liberty at the sapient age of 14 is to throw 
overboard all he has been taught and to start 
educating himself on lines of his own. By 
the time he reaches vears of discretion he 
awakes to the fact that he has thrown away 
pearls of great price. 

I have been moved to these comments be- 
cause I have just had ocular demonstration 
ef the fact that nine out of every ro allot- 
ments are at present (January 22nd) exactly 
as they were left in the autumn when the 
crops were taken, and I can think af nothing 
that can better point a moral You, my 
Students, will know in a moment what I am 
out for, Again and again T have dealt with 
the subject of the soil in these columns, and 
l hark back to it again now. Those hun- 
dreds of plots of undug soil are losing some- 
thing valuable every hour, and so would our 
own gardens be if we let them remain 
nesected all the winter. The spring tilth 
and manuring cannot do one-half as much 
for our soil as Dame Nature can in its rough 
Winter treatment. We know that every 
breeze is laden with nitrogen: we know that 
the snow and the rain bring down supplies of 
carbon from the air; we know that fros: and 
thaw break up and = pulverise even more 
completely than the most ‘thorough of 
diggers; we know that the millions of bac- 
teria living in our so'l are rendered active bv 
these forces, and mest assured!y we take a 
sulicienthy intelligent interes: in aur so'l to 

ud us to give the needful service to it. Ah! 
that’s a point upon which T would Eke ta 
Make sure, and to paint out that its due 
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observance is positively a sine qud non to the 
successful carrying out of any of the sugges- 
tions I mav offer now that the season s work 


is upon us. 

And it IS upon us. February ts here, 
and to the initiated this is a most Important 
and valuable month, for every hour of Febru- 
arv sunshine stirs the heart of all vegetation. 
It is time to commit many kinds of seeds to 
the soil and to plant many kinds of plants. 
Autumn-sown Cos Lettuces and Cabbages 
and Onions may be transplanted and will repay 
for any special care. Parsley, Lettuce, 
Parsnip, Shorthorn Carrots, ete., may be 
sown, herbs of various kinds, such as Mar- 
joram, Thyme, and Sage, may be planted, 
anda real appreciable start be made. Burt all 
seeds should be well covered with soil if they 
are to kep warm in their earthy bed—not 
buried, but well covered, and all plants 
transplanted should be made secure by having 


the soil firmed about them. 


The Tree Onion 


Formerly regarded with great esteem, now 
the Tree Onion (Allium proliferum) is grown 
chiefly as a curiosity, for it is one of the oldest 
plants in respect to mode of propagation to 
be found in gardens. There are two forms 
in commerce—the Egyptian, or bulb-bearing 
variety, and the American, or Catawissa. The 
Egyptian variety dates back to over 3,000 
years ago. Both have the same peculiarities, 
which are sending up from the bulbs stout, 
hollow evlindrical stems, similar to the stems 
ordinary Onion bulbs send up when planted 
to produce seed, but instead of producing 
Nlower-heads, clusters of small bulbs, usually 
called bulblets, are produced. But Whilst 
those of the Egvptian, or original Tree 
Onion, make no farther growth the same 
season, the Catawissa bulblets will, in a cer- 
tain proportion, perhaps three or four from a 
cluster, at once push new stems, and even 
thus produce a new lot of bulbs. When in 
the autumn the plant decavs, the clusters of 
bulbs left should be cut, tied into a bunch, 
and be hung up in a cool shed for the winter 
for use as ordinary Onions if desired, a few 
being saved for planting. This should be 
done in February in ordinary ganden sail. 
Bulblets the first vear simply produce large, 
Nattish, copperv-coloured bulbs, and those 
lifted when ripe and stored for the winter, 


then planted in February, produce stems and 
bulblets as described. It is thus neclful to 
have two seasons’ growth to ensure produc- 
tive plants. The height of stems is about 
2 feet. They are usually stout and self- 
supporting; “nevertheless, supports fo the 


stems are recommended, 


Potatoes: a falling off in planting 


One result of large crops of Potatoes lifted 
last vear and, consequently, the saraller price 
asked by retailers has been to cause fewer 
people to grow them in the coming o 
Talking to the secretary of a lirge allotment 
association I was told that the orders due in 
an a certain date revealed a considerable re- 
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_ THE WEEK’S WORK 


‘Southern Counties 
Early vinery . | | 


With- the buds visibly swelling, the tem- 
perature may now be -inoreased . another 
5 degs. both by day and night. 
syringing may be continued some little time 
longer, or until the leaves ọn the shoots begin 
to expand, when it is no longer required. 


The rods will then derive a sufficient amount- 
of moisture from the daily syringing of the 


walls and the damping of paths and border 
surfaces. Disbudding is best deferred until 
it can be determined which shoots will fur- 
nish the best bunches. The border should 


again be tested and given sufficient tepid ` 


water to_moisten it throughout if found to be 
getting dry. There can be no stated periods 
for watering borders, and the only way to. 
find out when water is required is to fre- 
quently test the condition of the soil. — 


Pot Figs a 
An advance of 5 degs. in the temperature is 
necessary now that the young leaves are éx- 
panding and fruits developing. When four 
to five leaves have been made, the pinching 
out of the points of the shoots will help the 
swelling of the Figlets. Two things have to 
` be guarded against when this stage is reached 
—one is never to allow the bottom-heat, if the 
pots are plunged in leaves, or if heat is 
afforded by artificial means, to fall below 
ys degs.; and the second is, to always supply 
the roots with tepid water or at a temperature 
of hot less than 80 degs. As the roots are 
now very active, a top-dressing of rich warm 
compost should be afforded and settled into 
place with a good watering. If the pots are 
already nearly full to the rims with soil and 


roots adopt the usual expedients for holding — 


the top-dressing in place—i.e., laying pieces 
-of turf 2 inches thick on top of the rims, or 
inserting strips of zinc 3 inches wide inside 
“the rims of the pots. Until the flowering 
period is reached’ syringing of the foliage an d 
thorough damping of the floors, etc., must 
-be attended to twice daily.. Very little venti- 
lation will.be required until brighter. weather 


and a visible increase of daylight are experi- ` 


enced. When permanently-planted trees are 
relied on for the first crop, and a start was 
made some three or ‘four weeks ago, the 
point buds will be breaking and the young 
fruits developing. — 


l i | 
Cucumbers | 
‘Plants raised as advised will now be ready 
for planting out. - Hillocks of so‘l some 5 feet 
or 6 feet distant from each other should, 
therefore, be made up on the beds whether 
the latter are filled with leaves or if the soil 
rests diréct on the stone covers or wooden 
slabs lying over the bottom-heat chamber. 
This should consist of good fibrous loam in.a 
rather nough state, with some old Mushroom 
dung and a little leaf-mould: added. When 
nicely warmed through the soil can be put on 
and settled into. place round the balls with 
tepid water applied with a rosed pot. Staking 
and tying the plants will complete the opera- 
‘tion. A-sharp top and bottom heat 1s essen- 
tial to quick growth and early fruiting, aifd 
unless plenty of warmth can be afforded it is 
useless to attempt Cucumber culture at this 


I 


early date. As the season advances, when- 


- Jess fireheat as a result of improved weather 
conditions will be required, they will prove 
less costly to grow. In the meantime, seed- 


sowing and the subsequent shifting of the, 


plants into larger pots are preparatory 
measures that should have: oye m 


Overhead ` 


Midland Counties .. 
Vegetable garden | 


Digging and trenching have had to be sus- 
pended owing to the wet state of the ground. 
It is necessary to complete this work as 
soon as possible, it being essential that the 

v soil, especially if it is of a heavy nature, 


_ should be exposed to the action of the weather 


during March. One of the most satisfactory 
methods of growing | i 


Maincrop and late Peas and Beans 


(especially on light land) is to prepare good ` 


trenches for them, such as are ùsed for 
Celery. The trenches should be taken out 


18 inches to 2-feet in depth and 15 inches | 
in width. The soil at the bottom of the ` 


trenches should be well forked up,' and the 
trenches afterwards filled three parts, placing 


a liberal layer of good farmyard manure in 


the bottom, the remaining space being filled 
up with manure and soil from an old hot- 
bed: Of the materials used in the vegetable 
garden, I find none more serviceable for most 
vegetables than a compost that has done ser- 
vic® for a season in portable frames. This 
compost is made into a heap in the open, and 
allowed to remain a few weeks before being 
used, adding to it a little soot and burnt 
garden refuse. When these are mixed to- 
gether they are invaluable, and will be found 
to promote the growth of most vegetables. 
The soil taken from the trenches may be left 
in an unbroken condition, for the weather 
will break it up better than can be done by 
hand. The distance at which the trenches 
are placed from each other depends upon the 
average height of the crops. In most gar- 
dens Péas and Beans are not given the 
amount of space they require. Rather than 
place rows of such tall-growing plants closely 
together I prefer to grow another crop be- 
tween the rows, such as Cauliflower, Broccoli, 
or Spinach. The sunlight then reaches the 
Peas and Beans quite easily, and heavier 


crops-are the result. As soon as the ground 


is dry enough, the 


Cabbage | 


quarter planted in autumn will be looked over 


and any vacancies filled up with plants from 


. the reserve bed. Dress with soot-and stir the 
ground to the depth of 2 inches or 3 inches. 
.Where there is any scarcity of plants a small 


quantity of seed of an early-maturing variety ` 


sown now in gentle heat will provide plants 


that should produce heads fit for use early in | 


the spring. A small sowing of 
Celery . l 


will now be made in pans for the earliest 


crop. The seeds are covered very lightly and 


the pans placed on a gentle hot-bed. Directly 
the seedlings appear the pans are stood near 
to the roof glass, and as soon as large enough 
to handle the seedlings are transplanted to 
shallow boxes filled with fine loam, leaf- 
mould, and spent Mushroom manure, adding 


sufficient coarse sand to render the soil 
porous. l 


Onions l 


raised from seed sown in boxes at the begin: 
ning of the year will soon be ready for prick- 
ing out into other boxes filled with three 
parts good loam, one part leaf-soil, and one 
part spent Mushroom manure, adding a little 
bone-meal, soot, and sufficient sand to keep 
the soil open. The soil should be in a moder- 
ately dry condition and be made firm in the 
boxes. Place the plants at a distance of 3 
inches apart. 

position in an atmospheric temperature of 


50 degs. F. W. G. 


_ touches 70 degs.- In frosty weather ventilate 


_ be well damped down in the morning wher 


Stand the boxes in a light — 


= February 10, 1993 


Scotland 

Early Peach house Es, 

The forcing fruit-grower will now haye the -~ 
early Peach trees in full bloom, and in order 
to secure a good set it is necessary to polli- ~ 
nate.the blossoms. Some do this by means of 
a rabbit’s tail or of a camel-hair brush ; others 
rely upon gently syringing the trees at mid- 
day ; while others are content to ensute a set 
by merely tapping the trees at noon in ofder 
to disseminate -the pollen. All the methods 
are effective, although personally I prefer the ` 
first. Night temperature at this stage ought ! 
to be from 50 degs. to 55 degs., air to be ` 


Ser 


given in the forenoon when the thermometer | 


very cautiously, -starting with the mierest 
chink, and increasing it by degrees as the 
sun becomes more powerful. Fires ought to 


the day is bright, close the house early in 33 
the afternoon, and syringe thoroughly. 


Early. vinery. Sea m 

Vines which have been started at the same '-;; 
time for a series-of years usually give little is 
trouble in respect of regular breaking. Such : 
Vines—of the Black Hamburgh or Sweet i= 
water type—if started in January, will, asa. >, 
rule, provide ripe bunches during May. The M 
commencing temperature may be-in the 


neighbourhood of 45 degs. to so degs., This 
temperature will, of course, be progressively 7" 
increased along with the growth. By the- ™ 
time the blooms appear on the embryo `! 
bunches the temperature ought to be 65 degs, ‘tl 
at night. In respect of ventilating the pro | 
cedure adopted for Peaches should be fol ! 
lowed, and early opening and early, closing, ' 
with the necessary amount of syringing or | 
damping, will be found satisfactory, ` | 
7 


Hotbeds 


Beds for early Carrots, Leituces, Radishes, = 
and in a warm situation for Melons and Cue `% 
cumbers, can now be made. Let the beds . | 
for the latter be not less than 44 feet in height ; | 
—allowing a good margin of width, outside 
the frame. The preparation of the hotbed | 
has a good deal to do with success or failure. | 
The aim of the maker ought to be to provide ; 
a regular, steady, and sustained temperature, :4 
and this can only be obtained by frequently | 
turning and mixing the materiais-of which ! 
the hot-bed is composed. S o aa 


Fruit trees — `` = i 


There is yet time to plant fruit trees where | 
it has been found impracticable to undertake i 
this work earlier. A suitable site: will; of i 
course, include good soil and sufñcient shel x 
ter. Drainage is equally important, for when | 
roots of young trees find their way into damp, 
cold sub-soils, many evils are certain to fol 'i 
low. In reputedly wet soils it is best to put . 
the trees on mounds raised above the sur x 
rounding level, and a couple of slates, of @ 
broad flagstone, laid. under each tree, Wi | 
prevent the roots from getting down to Ur: 
suitable quarters. ae ee 


- Vegetable garden 


The season advances, and where the work 
of digging and trenching has had to give w } 
to other work any arrears ought to be Hee 
good as promptly as- possible. Riko W 
seeds of certain kinds may now be sown oe 
freely under glass. Such. may include me 
Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and a few nae an 
Sprouts. Red Cabbages, too, ought no ‘on 
be neglected. The main sowing a Hi 
seed to produce plants for putting out 11 < ab | 
is now due, but seeds of Leeks need not E9 
yet awhile. Seakale forces -easily now, 4 
a row-or two of ctowns in the anges 
have a good covering of burned a re | 
ashes—the former for choice. aus 
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i bwile tó ï 
CRASS FERTILISER, | 


Ar Dam o e R, | 


Seedsmen to H.M. The King. 


FERTILISERS — GARDEN AND LAWN 


The whole of our compounded fertilisers are based on formule which are the 
outcome of years of practical experience, each of which is now so accurately 
blended as to contain the correct proportion of organie and inorganic con- 
stituents necessary forthe crop for which the particular manure is compounded. 


CARTERS COMPLETE GRASS FERTILISER (No. 1) 


is, as its name implies, a complete grass food ; that is to say, it contains all that 
is necessary for the growth of fine grasses, but it does not foree or burn them. 


Sample Bag, 1/8; 7 lb. 2/=; 141b. 3/9; 28 1b. 7/-; 581b. 18/2; 1121D. 25/- 
CARTERS SPECIAL POTATO FERTILISER (No. 12) 


Ensures an increased crop with improved quality. 


CARTERS GRASS FERTILISER. 


CARTERS “VEG-VITA” GENERAL 
FERTILISER 


GARTERS COMPLETE GARDEN FERTILISER (No. 6) 


(Veg-Vita). 
The formulw is based on the average requirements of plant life, as a 
whole, and so accurately blended as to give splendid results to those who 7 Ib, l4 lbh. 28 lh, 56 th. 112 1h, 
work fora mixed display, and do not specialise in any particular branch. Price 1/9 3/8 6/6 412- 22/6 
Sample Bag 7 Ib. 14 lb. 28 Ib. 56 lb. 112 Ib. 
ME i /3 2/6 4/9 9/- 16/6 i 30/- CARTERS TOMATO FERTILISER (No. 8) 
This 4i PIERS ade SPER peel RISER es Ede iech A well-balanced fertiliser for producing healthy growth and well- 
us ANIEAY CONCCNTraAted terbiliser, i used in conjunction with l finished fruit ofa good flavour. 
2S Ib. 56 lb. 112 Ih. 


cultivation, will grow Sweet Peas to show pitch. 
Tib. 141b. 281b. 561b. 112 Tb. Sample Bag Flb. 14 Ib, 


Prico 1/3 2/9 5- 9/6 17/6 32/6 Price 1/3 2/6 4/9 9/-  16;6 30- 


ALL CARTERS FERTILISERS ARE SENT CARRIAGE FREE 


' For further particulars ‘and price of Carters Chrysanthemum, Rose, and 
other Fertilisers sce Illustrated Catalogue ‘Garden and Lawn,” fost free. 


JAMES GARTER & CO., RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 | 
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* Sidol "’ is a rich nut brown wood preser- 
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THE WEATHER OF 1922 


From the summarised survey of the rain- 
fall records. for the year, published in the 
latest number of ‘‘ The Meteorological Maga- 
zine,” and the notes issued by the Meteoro- 


_ logical Department, one is able to give some 


impression of the general weather charac- 
teristics of 1922. The year can be summed 


-up as a twelvemonth of typical British 


weather. Rainfall over the country as a 
whole was close to, or, above, the average, 


except in the autumn. January and Febru- — 


ary were mainly mild and wet, and the be- 
ginning of March was the same. The latter 
part of Manch, however, and-the whole of 
April were cold, with much rain, snow, or 
sleet at times, but by the end of the first week 
in May the thermometer had risen consider- 
ably, and on the 8th touched 80 degs. at some 
inland stations. From the 2oth there was a 
period’ of exceptional heat, with several days 
above 80 degs., and occasionally 89 degs, and 
go degs. were registered in some localities. 
Warm, sunny weather occurred until near 


the middle of June, and fears bégan to be felt — 


in parts of England lest the deficiency of rain 
in May. and June might herald a resumption 
of the drought of the previous summer, but 
excessive rains in July showed these fears to 
have been groundless. From the middle of 
June until the end of September cool, un- 
settled conditions predominated. The total 
rainfall of July was excessive and the month 


was cool, it being at some stations the coldest — 


July on record for 30 years or more. The 


first 10 days of August were marked by 


thunderstorms, accompaniéd by exceptionally 
heavy rain and floods in the midlands and 
north-eastern counties of England. 

The autumn generally was dry, especially 


October, normally. one of ithe wettest months, 


although on the east coast there were patches 
of relatively high rainfall. On the whole, 
temperature was rather low during October, 
especially towards the end, when snow or 
sleet fell over a wide area, including Corn- 
wall and Jersey. Part of November and early 
December ‘were also rather dry, but unsettled 


‘conditions, with much rain, moderate tem- 
perature, and strong gales prevailed during 


the closing weeks. | ~ 

_ The pressure conditions at one period 
duning the two last months were not unlike 
those of the summer of 1921, and the fear of 


a resumption of the drought was probably 
_ better justified than at any other time. . 


H. HOW. 


“London Beautiful.” — 
Visitors to London, especially visitors from 


. abroad, are always surprised to find that it. 
contains so many gardens and trees, Our 


contemporary, the Daily Telegraph, is en- 
deavouring to foster this aspect of ‘* London 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED’ wel- 
come this, as it; has always welcomed anv 
effort to increase ‘the public interest in the 
betterment of their gardens. . Thousands of 


people will be trying to secure the money > 


prizes which our contemporary -is offering, 


-and there will be an increasing demand for 


expert information. in order to attain a high 
standard of excellence. We notice that Mr. 
William Riobinson, the founder of this paper, 
has been giving expressiion to his approval of 
the scheme. In referring to him, our con- 
temporary says:—'‘ The present. generation 
of gardeners owes Mr. Robinson a debt of 
gratitude. He was responsible for the plant- 
ing of trees on the Thames Embankment, a 
feature that added enormously to the beauti- 


fication of London. It was also his influence 
and sound judgment long ago that were 


mainly responsible for checking the fashion 
which was- creeping into gardening of 
imitating the design of tile and wallpaper 
patterns in the lay-out of gardens. Had it 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


not been for his exertions in opposing this 


silly fashion and promoting the- extended: 
cultivation of hardy plants our flower-beds 
and borders would have lacked much of the 
beauty they possess to-day.” It need hardly 
be added that GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has 
never ceased in its endeavours to promote 
Mr. Robinson’s ideas. ; per . 


‘Trade. Notes. 


We are informed that Pifco, Ltd., have 
placed on the market paraffin. lamps which 


may now be used with; incandescent gas 


mantles, both upright and inverted. There 
certainly must be an advantage in buying 
“ Pifco” oil lamps when it is considered 
that they consume only a quarter of the quan- 


tity of oil usually consumed by lamps of equal - 


candle-power, and,.in addition to the vast 


saving in oil consumption, there is also the 


pleasure of enjoying a pure white radiant 
light only possible with the application of a 
gas mantle. ‘“‘ Phfco” lamps, we are given 
to understand, may be purchased-through the 


local ironmongers for convenience, and that. 


a postcard addressed to the Company at 109, 
Pifco House, Manchester, would secure a 
complete catalogue of the various patterns of 


t 


these incandescent oil lamps. ° | 


Professional Gardeners’. Lodge. 
When nearly 60 years ago a ‘‘ Professional 


- Gardeners’ Lodge’’ was established in the 


West Riding, its object was purely bene- 
volent. It’ had considerable support from 
honorary members—employers—and through- 
rout its career'it has enjoyed a continuance of 
energetic workers. Under the National 


Health Insurance Act, the valuation sheet _ 


shows a solvency of 22s. 6d. in the pound, 
also it is to be borne in mind that gardening 
is a healthy ocoupation, and for this reason 
it was recently found possible to increase the 
sickness benefits by 20 per cent. The sug- 


gested new benefit, however, awaits registra- 
. tion. 


What is now needed is an increase in 
membership, and a special effort’ is to be 
made in this direction. 
‘18 and 40 years of age, residing in any part 
of the United Kingdom, are eligible, provided 
they have been engaged at least three yéars 
successively in some branch of horticulture. 
On February /13th it is decided to revive the 


‘annual dinner in Leeds, and all particulars 


will be gladly given by the Secretary, Mr. 


George Carver, Apperley Bridge, via Brad- 


ford. | 


, 


Correspondence 
Mealy-big i S 


Many gatdeners use with great success a 


‘Mixture of gas-tar and clay for painting 
\Vines abtlacked by mealy-bug, first. clearing 


off the loose bark to facilitate the work of 
painting. The tar-paint is made by first mix- 
ing up the clay with water until it has the 
consistency of thin paint. Add the tar, about 
a pint to 3 gallon of the’clay and water mix- 
ture, and keep welll stirred. This is certainly 
not a pleasant paint to use, but it is very 
effectual. It must not be forgotten that the 
house itself—walls, stages (if any), wire- 


trellis, and roof—must also bé thoroughly 


cleaned. Nothing is better than painting all 
wood and iron wink. If this cannot be done 
with oi]-paint, then use petroleum, being 
careful that none touches the Vines. Point 
over the surface of the border if an. inside 
one, and clear it off and burn it. A sharp 
watch must be kept on the growing Vines in 
the summer, as many stray insecls appear. 
Methylated spirit applied with a camel-hair 
brush is useful for the summer attack. 
Meally-bug is such a loathsome insect that 


-anv means of getting rid of it, mo matter at 
what trouble, is well repaid. 


Gardeners between’ 


February 10, 1928 


“ Handy Book on Pruning, Grafting, and `- 
Budding,” by James Udale (28. 6d. net, with ` 


postage extra). It is obtainable through 
Benn Brothers, Ltd., at the office of this 
journal. i 


G: Woolley.—We believe the Brdad Bean : 


Dreadnought is marketed by Messrs. Watkins 


land Simpson, wholesale seed merchants. You - 
could probably obtain seeds from a retailer, — 
‘such as Messrs. Ryder and Co., St. Albans. 


Ellen M. Charles.—We know of no firm 
close to you who oan supply what you want. 
Try Messrs. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
Surrey. | | l , 
Brendon.—The tree you mention should do 
quite well in the situation you suggest. ~ 

John McCall.—Your best plan will be to 


. 


consult* some practical gardener near you. z, 
He, in all probability, will be able to assign sz 


the cause of the failure. - 


NAMES OF PLANTS | 


J. H.—1, Adiantum cuneatum; 2, Adian- - 
tum gracillimum ; 3, Pteris cretica ; 4, Pteris - 


serrulata cristata. 


W. Bardon.—1, Spurge. Laurel (Daphne xdi 
Laureola); 2, Begonia metallica; 3, Justicia ~; 


carnea ; 4, Begonia Rex var. 
M. H.—1, 


_ Asplenium bulbiferum ; 4, Pteris tremula. ` 


M. W.—1, Echeveria retusa;.2, Sedum 


Sieboldi variegatum; 3, Iris fimbriata (syn. 


I. chinensis)... . 


Bournemouth.—1, Zebrina (Tradescantia) ` 
elatum; 3 |. 


pendula; 2, Chlorophytum 
Aspidium angulare var.; 4, Pteris sp. 
E. A. Hartley.—Chlorophytum -elatum. 
P. Kerslake.—1, 


Snowberry (Symphoricarpus). 
NAMES OF FRUIT 


A. Smith.—1, Blenheim Orange; 2, The : 


Queen ; 3, Lord Derby. - 
CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


W. Cutbush and Son, Barnet and High- ; 


gate.—List of seeds for 1923. 


Messrs. Thyne and Son, 8 and 10, uue a 
Dundee.—Wlustrated lists of hardy © 


Street, 
Scotch plants and of reliable garden seeds. 


Messrs. Maxwell and Beale, Broadstoné, i 


Dorset.—Descriptive catalogue of Alpine and 
herbaceous pilants. 


Crown .Anemone (Anemone .. 
coronaria); 2, Nephrolepis exaltata; 3, - 


The Strawberry-tree 
(Cornus capitata, syn. Benthamia fragifera). 
Bridgnorth.—1, Hippophz rhamnoides; 2, | 


1 


SHORT REPLIES 
H. B.—The plan you propose is quite . 
feasible as an alternative; you must be satis- 
fied that the land is well drained before == 
planting. Cattle having ‘been ‘pastured in the at 
field for several years past,- the fruit-trees 7 
may not require any nitrogenous manures, =~ 
such as ‘' farmyard.” In the spring you © 
should apply fish guano or Rape dust, and 
both phosphates (bone-meal or superphos . 
phate) and a-potash fertiliser, such as kainit, - 
will be needed. Shoddy is a good substitute ry, 
for stable manure, and is of special mechani. <8 
_ cal value, which you will appreoiate with a 
your soil inclined to be stiff; it improves the =w 
texture, warmth, and water-retaining powers 2--! 
of the soil, E as iat 
H. B.—The book you inquire about is s-.-1 


Messrs. Stuart and Mein, Kelso.—Cata- `^ 


logue of seeds. 


pte t 

John Hepworth, Loughborough —Lis' 5 
_weed-killers, fumigants,, vaporisers, IM a 
cides, manures, etc. | 


' With’s Chemical Manure Co., Hereford-— 
How to increase the fruits of the earth. 


someone is `; 


s€ STUDIES IN GARDENING.” —If a : 
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Raising Tomato plants 


Where no small plants have been kept 
through the winter the earliest crops have to 
be taken from plants raised from seed, and, 
on the whole, | am disposed to give the pre- 
ference to the latter. Seedlings are less Hable 
to be infested by insect pests, and they pro- 
duce fruit nearly, or quite, as early as plants 
from cuttings, and not unfrequently yield the 
heaviest crops. Plants are very easily raised 
from seed, but all do not succeed in rearing 
strong sturdy specimens, or such as are best 
adapted for fruiting in positions where head 
mom i limited. What are needed are dwarf 
heakhy plants that will produce their first 
strong cluster of fruit from 12 inches to 15 
inches from the soil in the pots, and these 
may easily be raised. We use clean, freely 
drained 6-inch pots, nearly filling them with 
hght sandy soil. The seed is sown very 
thinly and lightly covered with fine soil, the 
pts heing then plunged in a fairly brisk 
a snd he soil is dry a gentle 
germinates Sadi f ae re hte Pan 
unduly weaken I the oe seedings perime 
SE = i y ; te pots are either raised 
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into the fruiting pots. Not till they are root- 
bound do the plants begin to lengthen and 
become spindly, and those who prefer to first 
put the seedlings into quite small pots, ought 
always to give these an early shift. There 
is a considerable number of new and old 
varieties that are suitable for pot culture, 
some, however, being more easily grown 
than others. The ribbed or corrugated varie- 


(See page Y5) 


Prunus triloba fi.-pl. 


ties are the surest setters, and of these there 
are none to surpass a good selection of the 
Large Red. W. 


Notes of the Week 


Eranthis cilicicus 

The flowering of Eranthis cilicicus, so 
called in some gardens, induces one to pen a 
I am of opinion tha: E. 
hyemalis has been sent in some cases for E. 
cilicicus, as the latter has more divisions in 
Its flowers and is a little larger. Plants I 
have seen as E. cilicicus have in many cases 
Proved to be the same as the ordinary E. 


ED 


Prepaid Annual Subseription 
U.K. 10/10. ' Abroad 13/- 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The Buglish Flower Garden" 
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hyemalis, to the disappointment of those who 
reocived it instead of the Cilician Winter 
Aconite. S: A; 


Stranvesia undulata not fruiting 

This evergreen Chinese shrub has been 
much lauded of late on account of its beauty 
when in fruit, the hitter being a brilliant red. 
With me it fruits so sparsely as to call for no 
special notice, although the shrub flowers 
with the greatest profusion every year. Is it 
possible there are two forms of this interest- 
ing shrub in cultivation? E. M. 


Plants in frames 

It is always advisable to protect plants in 
cold frames, particularly those that are out 
in the open and have not the advantage of a 
wall or fence. Bags and mats should be kept 
handy, so that frost coming suddenly thev 
will be available. With such plants as 
Pentstemons, Calceolarias, ete., a slight 
covering at the right time will often keep 


them all right and prevent disappointment. 
WoopRAsTWIck. 


Great Pilewort (Ficaria grandiflora) 
This pretty early flowering plant, with its 
large Buttercup-like flowers, borne on erect 
stems a foot high, should not be confused 
with the little Pilewort (or Celandine) which 
often becomes a weed in gardens, and one 
difficult to eradicate. The subject of this note 
is much larger in all its parts, and quite a 
nice early flower which appears about the 
second week in January. It is easily grown, 
and with me flourishes in quite heavy soil, 
forming little colonies, and by its numerous 
glistening flowers adds a touch of brightness 
to the secluded corners of the me ‘i 


ae 


Nature’s handiwork 


Passing along the road a few days ago I 
ing such as the 


came across a lesson in plant : 
average gardener would, if set to the task. 
recoil from. There was a large Oak-tree, 
the trunk of which was partly NA 

oliv, each about 14 Ief 
couple of bushes of Holly, e Se nseees 


> -hic tng out 
high and which were grow wk. the planters. I 


R he trunk of the O ; 
aa sean some of our feathered Lae: 
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time, and drew my. attention to this example 
as showing what may be done with our native . 
trees and climbers in the pursuit of pic- 
turesque effects. M. G. M. 


Lathyrus rotundifolius 
= Here we have a climbing perennial Pea 
considerably less aggressive and taking up less 
space than the other climbing ones generally 
seen—Lathyrus grandiflorus and L. lati- 
folius. It is of much more slender habit, is 
not so tall, and gives us lovely bright flowers 
of what may be called light carmine-scarlet, 
borne in trusses. It does not appear to be 
troublesome as regards soil, but I think it 
likes a warm, sunny place, although hardy 
enough to succeed in a colder situation. Still, 
it is desirable to study as far as possible what 
some would consider the foibles of a plant such 


as this. S. ARNOTT. | 
The Winter Heliotrope (Petasites fra- 
- grans) 


' This, as ‘“ E. M.” says (p. 858), is welcome 
at this season, and its fragrant flowers are 
_ highly appreciated. As your contributor says, 
it should not be planted in the garden proper. 
It runs too freely, and is liable to become a 
pest among other flowers. In such places 
as “ E. M.” suggests, it is indeed valuable. 
I know, however, a big mass in a large gar- 
den uhder a sunny wall and cut off from the 
other flowers by a path, where it is most valu- 
able in the early days of the year, and where 
its fragrance is enjoyed by all.. It is a ques- 
' tion, however, if the space it ‘occupies. could 
not be more profitably employed by other 
= things and the Winter Heliotrope relegated 

to less select quarters. Ess. 


Convolvulus Cneorum 7 
= Here we have one of the plants which one 
would fain say is hardy. It is one of the 
most charming of the small number of dwarf 
Convolvuli which give us some lovely things 
for the garden, and which. afford us. none 
superior to, and few, if any, equal, in beauty. 
It is truly an exquisite plant. with its lovely 
silvery foliage and its white flowers, which 
harmonise so well with its leaves. It'is one 
of the plants which many have been attracted 
by, but which has simply been ‘loved and 
Tost.” It is hardy in some parts of the 
country. The finest lot of this Convolvulus 
I ever saw was in what was then a very para- 
dise of flowers, the garden at Mount Usher, 
Co. Wicklow, Ireland. That was a favoured 
place as regards climate, and I should not 
advise readers in Scotland or anywhere else 
in Great Britain except in the south, or on the 
favoured western coast lines, to trouble with 
this exquisite little flower. S. ARNOTT. 


Gladiolus The Bride 


Many people to-day who never grew them 
before are turning their attention to Gladioli, 
and it is not surprising to learn that prefer- 


ence is given to the very showy sorts included > 


in the Gandavensis section. -This is only 
natural, as amongst them are flowers of con- 
spicuous beauty. I should, however, like to 
draw attention to those embarking on the 
culture of Gladioli for the first time, may be, 
to varieties that bloom early, and though 


small as compared with the giant flowering — 


sorts, have a charm of their own. I would 
particularly emphasise that old sort The 
Bride, with blooms of ivory white which, to- 
gether with Peach Blossom: (delicate rose) 
and Blushing Bride (light pink and white), 
make an admirable trio either for planting in 
the garden or for potting up and bringing 
on in a house where there is not very much 
heat. These bloom during ‘May and June 
out of doors, and if potted early in the year 
can be had in beauty some weeks sooner, 
anything like forcing should be avoided. — 
TOWNSMAN. 
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Allotments in February sg hae 


There has not been much frosty weather, 


so far, this winter. . Many rainy days have. 


prevented digging and trenching being done, 
so that cultivators must not miss any favour- 


able opportunity to get forward with such work 


now. Naturally light soils may bedugverysoon 
after rain ceases, but-the more retentive or 
clayey. soils are best left till they have dried a 
little; then it is wise to dig them deeply and 
leave the lumps on the top, unbroken, for the 
If this course be taken 
the sowing and planting may be carried out 
quite comfortably in due time, but to stir the 
heavy ground while it is almost like mortar 
newly mixed would result in disappointment, 
as the lumps would remain hard and the 
layer immediately below wet and cold. | 

SHALLOTS.—Dumring the past. few years I 
have noticed, when engaged in judging gar- 
dens and allotments, a big inorease in. the 
size of the plots devoted to Shallots. Fine, 
too, have been. the crops, not only in general 


bulk, but. in the quality. of the individual - 


bulbs. Shallots form an economic crop, as 
the bulbs may be planted at an early date, 
cleared and harvested, and the plot is then 
available for winter greens or another early- 
maturing crop. Ground that was dug and 


'mamnured last autumn will only need to be 


forked up lightly now and freely dressed with’ 
soot or wood-ashes. When. nicely dried on 
the surface fix the line and press'in the bulbs 
half their depth 8 inches apart in rows 1 foot 


asunder. As each line is completed rake the. 


soil lightly to obliterate all footmarks. 
Select, for planting, the central bulb from 
each cluster if sufficient are available. 
_ Parsnips.—Undaubtedly, this crop requires 
a long time to grow in, But the seeds often 
perish if they are sown too early in a cold 
medium. The very sandy border will be 
ready now, and the light loam at the end of 
the month, but it is wiser to wait til] March 
before sowing seeds in cold, clav soils. In 
every case it is beneficial if some light soil, 
such as that from old pot or box plants, be 
used to sprinkle on the seeds in a dry state 
before closing in the drills’ I use some sand 
whien sowing the seeds in really heavy loam. 
Dinop the seeds, a few at a time, about 8 
inches apart in shallow drills 18 inches 
asunder, then the resultant pliants are readily 
thinned and. the: ground kept free from seed- 
ling weeds. i 

EarLY Peas.—Of course, early pods, nicely 
filled, are always appreciated, but here, again, 
the cultivator, who has to deal with naturally 
light soil, has a decided advantage. Select 


~ the warmest position and be content with 


just a few short rows for the first sowing. 
Use a small quantity of well-rotted manure 
and thoroughly mix it with the ‘soil at the 
bottom of a very shallow trench. Sow seeds 
of a good early sort—the round-seeded—and 


cover them with 2 inches of soil. A sprink- 


ling of very dry soil on the seeds before finally 
covering them will help germination, and a 
surface layer 4 inch deep of cool ashes will 
protect the young plants from slugs. Roll 
the damp seeds in red lead if mice or rats are 
likely to be troublesome.. Drop the seeds 
2 inches apart, not nearer. 

New Potators.—Like new Peas, these are 
eagerly looked forward to, but undue risks 
must not be taken. It is only in the very 
sheltered border that a few rows may be 
planted and where some si mple but adequate 


protection can be relied on when the young: 


haulm appears. Midlothian Early (yellow 
flesh, but high quality), Sharpe’s Express, or 
May Queen may be planted. Attention must 
be given to the general stock of seed tubers 
now in boxes, so that all the li ght possible 


- from frost. 


may reach them in ‘cool quarters, but safe | 
From this date till planting time: 
all sprouts that grow should be retained on 


the tubers in a sturdy condition. 


ONIONS AND Leeks.—The recent rains have 
beaten down the soil quite hard between the 
rows of autumn-raised’ Onions. Take the 
first opportunity, when the soil dries a little, 
to run the Dutch hoe several times between 
the lines of plants, this will admit air, 
warmth, and promote growth. If there are 
more young plants available for planting out — 
get their new quarters ready. when the ground 
is dry enough. Similar attention must be 
given to the plots whereon the box-raised 
Onions and Leeks and the open drill Onions 
are to be grown throughout. the summer 
months. Keep the box Onions and Leeks in ` 


_ cool quarters and about 1 foot from the glass 


to prevent weakness of growth. 

LATE Broccotr.—If the soil is covered with 
weeds use the hoe among the plants, remove 
any yellow leaves, and apply manure-water 
once a fortnight. in gravelly or light soils to 
assist the development of the ourds. — E 
_ Lerruce.—Make good any losses in the 
rows of plants left owt all winter. “Young 
seedlings must be well treated in boxes. or 
frames so that they will heart nicely in due 


course. Remove all basal bad leaves from 


the older specimens to prevent rotting. 

| SOME SEEDS TO SOW IN BOXES.—These will - 
include Brussels Sprouts, - Cauliflower, 
Lettuce, a pinch of Celery p a few Asters, and - 
Stocks, , = G.G. B. 


Parsley- 


_ Opinions may differ as to whether it is best 
to transplant Parsley or not, but most people 
agree that it is a plant which likes plenty of 
room. Whether very thin sowing and 
thinning out is afterwards the order, or 
moving seedlings when quite young, it is best 


to give it ample space. A breadth of Parsley 


comprising a score or so of well-developed 
plants, each with plenty of room, is much 
more productive than a packet of ‘seed sown 


‘broadcast and the plants deft to themselves, 


which in many instances means overorowding 
from first to last. | WOODBASTWICK. 


Lettuce: successional sowings — 
- By far too many folk sow Lettuce at one 
time iinstead of a pinch or two on two or three 
occasions. throughout ‘the season, ` con- 
sequently. the supply is soon over should hot 
weather come, and autumn finds a dearth cf 
this most popular salad. Small sowiings and - 


. planting the young ones out quiokly in rich, 
-well-manured soil is the most profitable 


method for large and small grower alike. We 
have so many excellent varieties in these days, 
both in Cabbage and Cos, that one may have 
good supplies over a long period if considera- 
tion is given to dates of sowing. 
me ¢ | Pa DERBY. 
Pea Prince of Wales : 
A garden Pea: which has had a -long and 
successful career and is thought very much of 
to-day in. certain quarters is Prince of Wales. 
As Peas go it cannot bear comparison for size 
of pod to some modern sorts, but for cropping 
and for the production of Peas long noted for _ 
sweetness it has few to beat it, even in these 
times of immense numbers of varieties, About 
34 feet in height’ and bearing almost from 
ground-level . to. top of haulm, it is a sort 
worth trving by those who have not made its 
acquaintance. LEAHURST. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 
Abies cephalonica (Grecian Silver Fir) 


This tree was introduced into this country 
from Greeee in 1824 by General Napier when 
he was Governor of the Island of Cepha- 
lonica. It is fairly hardy in all parts of 
Britain, but grows best near the sea. It is 
very similar in many ways to the common 
Silver Fir (Abies pectinata), and is sometimes 
regarded as being only a climatic variation 
of it. The foliage, which is dark green above 
and slightly silvered below, is much more 
rigid and much more hedgehog-like in ap- 
parance than the common silver, the mid- 
rib of the shoot being clothed over. The 


as it is apt to branch too heavily and run into 
‘too many “‘ leaders.’’ These heavy ‘* double- 
tops,’’ as they are sometimes called, invari- 
ably break away during heavy wind, leaving 
the tree most unsightly. 

A huge tree of this species is to be seen 
in the Earl of Stair's grounds at Castle Ken- 
nedy. To stand underneath this tree and look 
up into its branches is a wonderful sight. 
The tree is about 64 fect high, and has a 
girth at 5 feet from its base of 11 fect 6 inches. 
Large branches have been allowed to develop 
on it from the first, and at about 15 feet 


The Grecian Silver Fir (Abies cephalonica) 


E are about tinch long, dagger-shaped, 
se minate ain a sharp prickle, as only 
— who have sat in the top of a tree gather- 
ee can testify. They are almost as 
— R the Monkey Puzzle. The 
| oc ee §3 inches long, and 
ee 4 Glameter, Eght brown in 
A tics. eye ies scales arranged 
hee ee fashion, hey are covered 
hee aa the P of resin which is apparent 
‘nish, ight-hand cone in the photo- 
iting the quality of its wood, little 
POR n Vs country, but from small 

` Wate) the writer had to cut up 


rT) Ve jes ~~ “a p . 
a Mo would appear to be similar 
- fee very heavy when green, and 
, sat when dry. Itis not a compact 


oe therefore be regarded as 
. IS NOt a nice tree to deal with, 


high the main leader seems to have been 
broken. New leaders have been formed on 
the branches left, and these are growing up 
in profusion, each in itself, a good-sized tree. 
The tree covers such an expanse of ground 
that it appears in itself a miniature forest. 
It is a verv robust grower, given the right 
locality, not too exposed and a suitable soil. 
A gravelly-loam suits it admirably. If kept 
in check, with a little judicious side-pruning 
in its vouth, it should make q fine tree. It 
bears an abundance of cones, but. unfor- 
tunately, these do not contain a big per- 


centage of fertile seeds. 


The Jerusalem Sage 


Among hardy flowering shrubs of ever- 
ereen habit we have hardly any one more d:s- 


tinct in its way than Phlomis fruticosa, the. suitable for indoor decoration. 


95 


‘Shrubby Jerusalem Sage. It is only about 
3 feet in height. It can, therefore, be planted 
in the front of the shrubbery or in the large 
rock garden, and may even be employed in 
the border in association with other hardy 
flowers much more appropriately than many 
shrubs, generally largely cultivated there. It 
grows into a shapely bush of sage grey, 
rugged leaves, and many whorls of rather 
showy yellow flowers. It is easily grown in 
any moderately heavy soil, but does excel- 
lently in light sandy loam. It is a very old 
plant in gardens, but o..e does not come across 
it often. Such a distinct hardy shrub de- 


serves a word of commendation. 
S. ARNOTT. 


Prunus triloba fl. pl, 

The claims of this beautiful Chinese Plum 
should not be disregarded by those who are 
looking for a good spring-flowering wall 
shrub. The delicate pink, rosctte-shaped 
blossoms appear in March and April, usually 
before the full expansion of the foliage. Al- 
though this shrub is quite hardy, the blooms 
are never so profusely borne as when the 
plants are growing against a warm, sunny 
wall. In such a situation the shoots which 
are destined to bear blossom receive all the 
possible sunshine, and judging by the pleni- 
tude of bloom last spring it is evident that the 
prolonged sunshine of 1921 was particularly 
favourable to this Plum. Correct pruning is 
another factor of success. This consists in 
cutting back hard immediately after flower- 
ing all those shoots which have borne flowers. 
The growth which follows the pruning will 
bear blossom the following year. Stagnant 
moisture at the roots is always to be avoided 
when growing this shrub, but this condition 
is not likely to trouble one against a sunny 
wall. A good, strong loam is desirable for 
the cultivation of this Prunus, and a certain 
amount of lime seems to be necessary to its 
well-being. = Plants should be obtained, if 
possible, on their own roots, as those which 
are grafted on the wild Plum are often 
troublesome on account of the multitude of 
suckers. This is an excellent plant for forc- 
ing, and if the flowers are not brought on too 
rapidly they last a considerable time and 


have, too, a very fair commercial value. 
IT. GREAVES. 


Ivies—timely attention 


Ivies, and in particular those on walls, 
often get into a bad state simply by being 
left to themselves vear after year without the 
least attention being paid to them, the con- 
sequence being that the shoots often become 
choked with dust and old leaves which lodge 
there. March is the time when all old foliage 
may be cut off and superfluous shoots re- 
moved, nailing in any requinng attention. 
When this has been done, Ivies are not long 
before they put on their new dress, and a 
new interest is added to these—often too som- 
bre—wall coverings. A short time spent with 
a pair of shears about an Ivv-covered wall or 
fence will bring about a transformation a few 
weeks later. WOoDBASTWICK. 


Magnolia grandiflora blooming in 
January 

It is rather unusual to find flowers on this 
handsome evergreen in January, but I cut 
two large opening buds on the 21st lest a 
severe frost should destroy them. This is the 
great Laurel Magnolia of the Southern 
United States, and for clething a large wall 
could scarcely be surpassed owing to its hand- 
some leaves at all seasons of the vear. 

Its delicious!y fragrant flowers, when open, 
each measure 10 inches across, but their fra- 
grance being so strong, renders hem scarcely 


E. M. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


OUTDOOR PLANTS 


S _ Seeds- and germination 7 


- If Nature were not so lavish in the matter 
of seed production gardeners- would find the 


need for much more care in their methods of 
seed sowing, and, incidentally, our knowledge 
of the laws which govern the process of ger- 
mination would possibly be much more ad- 
vanced. For the most part the supply of 
seeds far exceeds the demand, and as a conse- 
quence gardeners can afford to be content 
with more or less haphazard methods. The 
liberal quantity of seeds in a given packet 
frequently gives more plants than the average 
gardener can find room for, and so he re- 
mains indifferent to the few failures which 
occur from time to time in his seed-bed. 


These failures, nevertheless, indicate either 


carelessness or want of knowledge, and these 
two conditions. should be eliminated from 


every good gardener’s programme. Success. 


in one department leads to success in another, 


while carelessness in any branch of gardening — 


is likely to breed failure in another. . For this 
reason the gardener might well study as far 
as possible the laws which govern seed ger- 
mination and the rearing of young seedlings. 

The best aids to the acquisition of know- 
ledge regarding seed germination are found 
in ‘the study of Nature’s methods and in the 
conduct of experiments -with those +seeds 
which are imported from countries where it 
is not possible to make observations. The 
value of observation and experiment in gar- 


dening matters is too obvious to need empha-, 


sis. Many gardeners wilf plead that they 
have no time for experimental worl, and 
while this may appear to be true, yet they 
will devote a great deal of time in attempting 


the vegetative propagation of plants which — 


might possibly be much more easily raised 
from seeds. In any case, most readers of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED will probably agree 
with me when I suggest that the influences 


-which promote the healthy and rapid germi- 


nation of seeds might well form an important 
part in the curriculum of institutions and 
schools where young people are being trained 
for the gardening profession. 3 
Without venturing into botanical details, 
which are outside the scope of this article, I 
would remind those who are interested in 
the subject that the three essentials for ger- 
mination are heat, air, and moisture. Mois- 
ture is necessary to soften the outer coat of 
the seed to allow of the emergence of the em- 
bryo plant, while heat and oxygen are requi- 
site to bring about the chemical changes on 
which germination depends. Practical- ex- 
perience has taught the gardener many useful 


. wrinkles whereby the growth of seeds may be 


greatly accelerated. Seeds of Peas and Beans, 
for instance, indeed, of many leguminous 
plants, are immersed in boiling water and 
left to soak until the water has cooled. By 
this process the seed coat is softened, while 
the activity of the embryo has been brought 
into being by the heat. We have notable 
examples of the rapid germination of seeds 
after the application of heat in the case of 
moor and forest fires. Seeds which have re- 
mained dormant for years have sprung into 
life in ground which has been devastated by 
fire. While examples of this have been 
numerous enough on a large scale, the same 
thing has often happened in a smaller de- 
gree in our own gardens. Many gardeners 
will recollect the prolific crop of weeds which 
has sprung up on the ground which has been 
previously occupied by a bonfire. The curious 
thing about the growth of seedlings after 
forest or moor fires is that the plants which 
follow the fire are usually of a totally different 


class from those which immediately preceded 


it. Hence we must be prepared to admit that 
some seeds are capable of retaining their ger- 
minating power for a very great length of 
time. | 


Another practice which has been adopted’. 


by gardeners in the matter of seed sowing is 
to mix some powdered charcoal in the soil in 
which the seed is to be sown. Of course, this 
has no effect on the germination of the seeds, 


‘but, what is of equal importance, the char- 
coal, by its antiseptic properties, is a menace 


to any fungus diseases which may be lying in 
wait to attack the seedlings. I certainly 
believe that charcoal dust might well be used 
more often when making up composts for 
seed sowing. I would even suggest that it 


might be used sometimes as a Substitute for . 


‘sand, for, in addition to the porosity it would 
give the soil, we should have the antiseptic 
quality which would afford protection to the 
tiny seedlings. Possibly, too, we might not 


. hear so much about the ‘‘ damping off ” fun- 


gus which so many gardeners have learned to 
dread. 

One of the most puzzling factors which gar- 
deners have to contend with in seed germina- 
tion is. that of the irregularity of growth of 
seeds of different and sometimes of the same 
species. There are some seeds,. such, for in- 
stance, as those of Delphiniums, some of the 
hardy Primulas, and many others which must 


_ be sown directly they are ripe to Secure a 


high percentage of growth. On the other 
hand, there are seeds like those of Helleborus, 
Trollius, and others which will germinate 
freely if sown immediately they are harvested, 
but will take sometimes 12 months to germi- 
nate if the seeds have been kept for some time 
before they are sown. Then we have the curi-. 
ous case of greenhouse Primulas. Those 
from the same crop will germinate very ir- 
regularly, and the remarkable fact is that 
seeds which have taken the longest time to 
germinate will often produce plants which 
will yield the finest blooms. Garden Peas, 
too, are very variable. I have known seeds 
which are two or three years old grow more 
satisfactorily than new-crop seeds. The same 
remarks apply to Mangold seeds. There is 
a peculiarity also in the growth of Carrot 
seed which is well worth noting. A celebrated 
French gardener’once observed that two-year- 
old seed will give better coloured roots and 
less foliage than new seeds. The same au- 
thority made experiments with Cabbages and 
Lettuces, and the deductions he arrived at 
were that new seeds produced plants with free 
foliation, while seeds which had been kept 
two or three years gave plants with more 
solid hearts. | 

The few examples I have given do not, 
of course, give any basis to work upon, but 


they may be taken to indicate that there 


is a wide field for profitable research, and 
that is really the object I have before me in 
writing this article. It 1s, of course, taken 
for granted that, generally speaking, the wise 
gardener will adhere to the safe custom of 
sowing new seeds, but if he can prove by ex- 


perience and experiment that this rule may > 


be departed from with advantage, it is up to 
him to follow more profitable methods. 
HASLEHURST GREAVES, F.L.S. 


Importation of plants, bulbs, etc., 
into New Zealand 


Nurserymen and others interested in the. 


xport of plants, bulbs, etc., to New Zealand 
should note that, under amended regulations 
issued by the Dominion Government, all con- 
signments imported into the Dominion from 


_ generously. 
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this country must be accompanied by a cer- 
tificate issued by an Inspector of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. Certificates 
issued by the director of any public or botanic 


garden in this country will not in future be 
‘accepted. Applications for the necessary cer- 


tificates as and when required should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, Ministry of Agricul- 


ture, at 10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W. 


Work of the week 

This has been an excellent. week for plant- 
ing, no rain having fallen for several days. 
Groups of Rhododendrons have been planted_ 
and a large area of newly-prepared ground 
by the waterside has absorbed a large quantity 
of other shrubs and hardy flowering plants. 
A fine group of the prostrate Lonicera pileata 
now occupies a prominent position between 


two streams. This is a charming little ever- 


green, with dark, lustrous green leaves, yel- 
lowish-white flowers in May, and bright vio- 
let-purple fruits in late summer. A plantation 


of the Great Rockfoil (Saxifraga Megasea), . 
fringing a slope, has been added to, and Ivies - 
‘jn variety have been used in quantity for the 
same purpose, These are intended, not only- 


to furnish a veil of greenery over these raw, 


steep slopes, but to tie them together as the - 


Ivies become firmly established. A few plants 
of Rosa Moyesi have been put out, also Cistus 
lusitanicus, Romneya trichocalyx, in well- 
drained soil, and at the foot of a sunny wall- 
—in' pure sand—Nerine Bowdeni has been 


planted. A few Phloxes have been added to a 


bed devoted to newly-introduced kinds of 
these bright flowers. By the waterside the 


following, having been lifted from the hardy 


plant borders and divided up, are grouped 
Echinops Ritro, E. 
Helenium Riverton Gem, H. pumilum, 
Geranium Wallichianum, Aconitum Fischer, 


the last in large numbers, Phlomis Samia, - 


and various Verbascums have also been 
added. 

Phe graceful Eulalias have been freely 
planted ; the clumps which had occupied other 
parts of the garden were divided up, and 
therefore furnished an abundance of good, 
strong plants. E. gracillima and E. japonica 


were the kinds chiefly used, and later it is 


our intention to add a group of the Great 


Reed (Arundo Donax), 


Rose Una, of which a number had fur- 
nished an Oak-battened fence—the latter now 
discarded—has been pruned to within 3 feet 


of its base and transplanted at the foot of 


large ornamental Thorns, through the tops of 
which their rampant growths are intended to 
spread. Recently turfed garden paths have 
been swept and rolled while the weather has 


been favourable, in order to hasten the 


settling down and recuperation of -the 
damaged turf. A part of one of the orchards 
which had developed a wet and unsatisfactory 
condition has now been drained, pipes not 
being used, as having a quantity of the com 
mon Alder (Alnus glutinosa) lying near, it 
was decided to use this for the purpose, as 
when buried beneath: the soil this wood lasts 
for several years. The trenches were taken 
out to a depth of 18 inches, and‘ the 6 feet 
lengths of Alder laid triangularly, thus form- 
ing a free passage for the surface water. 


Rainfall at Reading 


I am sending you the rainfall taken in these 
gardens for 1922: January, 2.91; February, 


2.74; March, 1:93; April, 4.02; May, 0.673 


une, 1.47; July, 5.36; August, 4.173; Sep 
Cae iy O. 0.85 ; November, 1,88; 
December, 3.04; total, 30.48. The rainfall for 
1921 Was 15.93- P. J. KNIGHT. 
The Gardens, Newtimber, 
Silchester, Hants. 
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FRUIT 


Grape Black Alicante 


Of the Grapes now in cultivation, there is 
probably not one that will give more satis- 
factory results than the Alicante. Jt seldom 
fails to colour well, and heavy crops can be 
taken from it yearly with but little danger 
i impairing the permanent fertility of the 
Vines, As a market Grape the Alicante does 
not now QCcUpy the prominent position it did 


a few years ago. The Alicante, in a general 
wav, is a freesetting Grape, but, if there is 


Grape 


wy } - 
doubt as to the wood hay ing ripened in 


4 th. eugh manner, it IS we |] to exercise 


ST T i 
: oS at thinning time. The wood ol 
: aa appears to need more warmth 

“ture it than that of the Hay nburgh „and 


- autumn months are comparatively sun 

‘3, . ; 

A it will freguently h: appen that the lowi 
en of the Vines wi il] not get ratte ) 


Tah, 7 

a When the berries are quit small it is 

it Matter to pick out those that have 
=. Set, sò that sho uld there be ans 


tin the Matter the safest w ay is to post- 
z 2 ining for ten days or so, wh 

es] at are all right will have gon 
| » and thinning can be done with ease 
Soh hone Precaution is often the cause 
; a Pat irregularly- Shaped bunches. 
ie "Salsa a | tendency on the nart of this 


ta 
‘Oo form a number of Kien berries at 


In some places this tendency 
and it is a matter of some 
well-shouldered 


the shoulders. 
is very marked, 
difficulty to secure handsome, 


bunches. 
One of the best Grape growers for market 


in the London district goes over his Alicante 
three times, and in this way secures an even 
crop of well-balanced bunches in which very 
few of the smaller berries can be seen. It 
must be admitted that in the case of this 
rrape thinning is a rather troublesome opera- 


Alicante 
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A few good winter Pears 


It has been well said that in the valuation 
of no fruit does the personal equation enter 
to such an extent as it does in the case of the 
Pear. Varieties which are considered excel- 
lent by some consumers are, by others, classed 
as undesirable, and what one may praise for 
its perfect flavour may be condemned by 
another. Among winter Pears there is, how- 
ever, less disagreement, because the number 
of really good winter Pears is, to some ex- 
tent, limited. There are a few which meet 
with approval from everyone, and I propose 
to name a few of these—premising that I do 
not consider any Pear a winter variety unless 
it will keep, and keep well, until the cnd of 
December at least. Among these, one of the 
best is, undoubtedly, 

WinTeER NELIS. I have grown this Pear 
for over a quarter of a century, and never 
once has it been challenged on acoount of 
poor flavour. In Scotl: ind, naturally, it must 
be given wall sp: ace—prefer: ably with a 
western aspect. I prefer the trees on the 
Quince stock, although it does well enough 
on the free stock, Winter Nelis is rather a 
weak grower, and, on this account, it has 
been condemned by many. Planted in a good 
deep border, well mulched during the season 
of growth, and assisted by occasional 
thorough root waterings, it will be found that 
Winter Nelis makes very satisfactory growth. 
Next in point of flavour I would place 

OLIVIER DES SERRES. Like Winter Nelis, it 
is Not an over-vigorous grower, but on a south 
wall in a warm soil it makes passable 
growths. It requires liberal treatment and 
rather severe thinning, and when well done 
to, its large, sometimes russety, fruits are 
verv highly flavoured. Olivier des Serres is 
fit for use at the New Year season. Opinions 
differ concerning .- 

Le Lectirr. Not, I add, concerning its 
flavour, which is very fine, but concerning its 
proper description as a “late” or * mid- 
season ” variety. Soil, exposure, and season 
all play their part. I have had Le Lectier 
ready for the table on December 4th in some 
vears; in others it has not been ready until 
Christmas week. In any case it is a sterling 
variety. 

JoserinNeE DES Manases is, I admit, at 
times only second-rate, but on a south-west 

wall, and well treated, the fruits were never 
adversely criticised ; and I have had fine 
samples for the dessert in the second week of 
March. . 

ZEPHIRIN GREGOIRE keeps well. The fruits 
are of but moderate size and the variety ap- 
pears to succeed well on an east wall. I 
conclude these notes with 

EASIER BEURRE. Admittedly it is not a 
variety for every garden, but where the soil js 
light and sandy, well-established trees on a 
south wall will give regular and large crops 
of fruits of the highest quality. W. McG. 


The Barony Gardens, Dumfries. 
Early Peach house 


Assuming that the set has been good and 
recular, the thinning of the young wood will 
shortly call for attention. This is, not infre- 
quently, left till too late, and until the 
growths are so far advanced that their re- 
moval is prejudicial to the tree. Early hand» 
ling is, therefore, best, and this ought to be 
done rather teniatively. There should be one 
good shoot near the base of each bearing 
shoot, and a leader ought also to be left to 
each of these. The basal shoot, however, is 
the more important cf the two, and it ought 
to be trained without pinching or stopping. 
A few of the young fruits may also now Lere- 
moved where there is evererewdiog, especially 
on the underside of the shocss, 

W. MG. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


-© CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


_ Chrysantheinums for market 

- Each season—and the last was no excep- 
tion—there is at times a glut of flowers in 
the markets. At such times the returns to 
the growers may be very small, scarcely 
enough, in fact, to make it worth while 
marketing the produce. Invariably, how- 
ever, these huge quantities that cannot be 
sold are composed of‘ what is termed spray 
stuff, a style of bloom that is comparatively 


- small and is put together in bunches of vary-- 
ing size. Seldom ‘does a complaint come that - 
there is an over-supply of the disbudded 


blooms, generally for sale by the dozen. The 
former may be the result of labour-saving 
methods, such as planting in the open and 
lifting to flower under glass in autumn. The 
latter can be obtained only by pot culture and 
by constant care throughout the year. Early 


varieties may, indeed, be- cultivated in the . 


semi-big form: ‘in: the open ground ‘by proper 
thinning of shoots, and so on, but from the 
time the flower-buds show: colour the plants 
must have protection to ward-off rain or mois- 
ture of any kind. - : i i 


The common class of blossom may pay any- 


one to grow who has home sales, or to sup- 
ply the purchaser who comes ito. the. nursery 
for it; never, however, for high-class -tnade, 
or to stand the strain of packing. . Market 
methods might also, with advantage, be fol- 
lowed by those in private gardens, for good- 
class flowers are appreciated by most people. 
A plan of growing two plants in each pot is a 
capital one, especially in respect, to sorts. that 
are not the most robust.’ ‘By. this wé require 
fewer blossoms tọ éach, consequently what 
come should be better, while the number to a 


pot can be thought out as`a paying proposi- 


tion. I should, prefer the potting in pairs to 
be done immediately the cuttings have rooted 
rather than put them in the final. size as 
singles, because there would be no check. 
The various repotting. is done the readier, and 
the pairs would grow the more evenly, started 
thus when small. = ws ES he 8S 

By rooting the cuttings early one does ‘not 
find any necessity. to take out- the points of 
the growth, yet generally it may. be advisable 
to do so to make the plants bushy in the 
small state or to be the better able to regulate 
the growth when cuttings have been rooted.in 
early spring, a practice common to those who 
cultivate the plant by. the thousand. No 
other topping would take place, and the only 
manipulation consists in- thinning the 
branches to the number desired. For. each 
pot one Bamboo cane is sufficient, at least if 


we favour those varieties that do not grow | 


unduly tall. In this note I will not touch on 
varieties; these ~ have been mentioned. in 
former remarks. The object of it is to draw 
attention to the labour-saving modes which 
can never be other than unsatisfactory and 
to remind anyone interested of the importance 


`of a good start in the attempt to try up-to-date 
, Methods. : | H. S. 


/\ 


Chrysanthemums in the open 


This season. has been remarkable for the 
«duration of the flowering of outdoor Chrys- 
anthemums, and those who have grown some 
of the old Pompon varieties, and also some 
of the varieties with reflexed petals, have had 
good reason to be highly satisfied. with 
results. . In places where the magnificent 
newer early-flowering Japanese Chrysanthe- 
mum’ has been disfigured by the weather, 
some of these old Pompons and reflexed varie- 
ties have retained their beauty, especially in 


the pure air of country districts where they 


were not disfigured by smut and smoke. I 


had on my table a large bunch of these 


flowers sent to me from a country garden 


"on November 18th, and in perfect order. 


learned a week later that up to the night of 
‘the 24th, when there was a very severe frost, 
those which ‘remained were in good condition. 
This in the south-west of Scotland, and not 
by any means in the mildest part of the dis- 
trict! The moral I would like to apply- is 
that the small Pompons and -reflexed varie- 
ties ought not to be discarded, as they stand 
bad weather much better than the others. Of 


course, where the Japanese varieties have 
been protected from the weather they are still 


all right, but the flowers I speak of have been 
grown in the open without any covering. 
—_ S. ARNOTT. 


Chrysanthemums :: Curious and 
pretty varieties 


The Japanese class of flower predominates 
now, both for exhibition and house uses; and 
the single forms are included in the above. 
There are, however, just a few varieties that 
seem a class by themselves—curiosities in the 
Chrysanthemum world that it would be a pity 
to lose. I should name’the Japanese form 
Rayonante as such, because it is so distinct 
from anything else. The flower is composed 
of tubular thread-like florets, and the rose- 
pink colour is not the least of its attractions. 
Grown in moderate quantity for market, it is 
esteemed for the elegance of its. form, and 
is commendable for floral decoration. A buff- 
coloured form of the above is named Miss G. 
Harwood. Miss Wilcox is a variety that 
bears small, pretty shaped flowers of a rich 
bronzy-yellow.. It is eminently suited to grow 
as a bush plant, being especially free, yet 
dwarf. This, too, is favoured by growers for 
market, and it should: be more prominent 
than it is in private gardens: The better 
known Source'd’Or, so small, distinct, and 
pretty, should be in this list, as its bright 
bronzy blossoms are valued by those who may 


not care for the larger kinds. Anyhow, this. 


is capital still as a decorative variety. Until 
recently I had lost sight of Tokio; its small, 
elegant, bright red blooms make it worth 
growing for table decoration. A similar re- 
mark applies to Aphrodite, a single with a 
bunch of’ short florets in the centre. The 


colour is soft mauve-pink, the flower stem. 


is wire-like and long, and generally it is re- 
commended where there is room decoration 
to do. A year or two ago a first prize table 
of this variety was much admired. Elspeth 
would form a companion. This differs prin- 
cipally in colour, which is pink tipped gold. 
King of Plumes blooms very late. The flowers 
of this are vellow, made up of thread-lilze 
horned and forked florets. It is quaint as 
well as useful. The small button-like blooms 
of Mme. Elise Dordans are pretty in a cut 
state, and the soft pink shade of colour lends 
itself to floral arrangements. H. S. 


Anemone-flowered 
Chrysanthemums 


Have the Anemone-flowered Chrysanthe- 
mums entirely gone? References to this once 
popular family are few and far between. Yet 
they are well worth the attention of Chrys- 


anthemum admirers,-and they require, per- 
haps, less attention than. the majority of other ` 
As bush plants they are admirable, . 


forms. 
and their characteristic blooms are a break in 
the monotony of the other sonts. The 
Anemone-flowered Chrysanthemum can be 
strongly recommended to the amateur whose 
glass accommodation is limited. KIRK. 
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FERNS 


Seedling Ferns 


Frequently at this season of the year there 
may be found a considerable quantity of small 
seedling Ferns in the pots of other plants, or_ 
even on borders where the Ferns may have 
stood. If the stock of any kind is short, 


_advantage should be taken of these young 


ones to replenish it, and it will be found far 


‘better to attend to this item of work now 


than defer it till the spring comes round. 
The young plants may not make much pro- 
gress, but they will, at any rate, become es- 
tablished, starting away in the spring much 
more readily. When the plants are large 
enough they should be potted singly into 


small pots straight away,-and if somewhat 


small they can be pricked off into seed-pans 
for atime. By looking after young plants in 
this way it is always possible to keep up the 
stock for decoration. It is also far better 
to do so than to depend upon the same plants | 
from year to year. Some will decline under 
the best of culture in course of. time, and it 
does not pay to attempt the restoration to 
health again of any kind-that can be grown.on 
from the seedling state ina short time. Some 
sorts, it is true, are not so easily obtained 


from spores; to these the foregoing’ remarks 


do not apply. ; | - 
When seedlings are not obtainable under 
natural conditions, then the well-ripened and 
fertile fronds should be searched out for the 
purpose. Some prefer'to let these fronds lie 
on paper for a time after they are taken from 


the plant, but I cannot see any actual advan- . 


tage in this. The idea is, no doubt, to ripen 
the spores, but this is not in any degree neces- 
sary. The better way is to prepare at once 
some pans (shallow ones by. all. possible 
means) and distribute the fronds over the sur- 
face, fertile side downwards, and leave the 
rest to Nature for the time being. Later on, 
as the fronds: decay and the spores are dis- 
tributed on the surface, a covering of glass 
will be found desirable ‘to prevent rapid 
evaporation, as well as to encourage a more 


speedy growth. The soil should-consist chiefly 
:.Of peat, and that not very fine, silver-sand 


or rough sandstone being also good additions. 


_Two or more species of one genus may be 


raised in the same pan without any trouble. 
By thus intermixing them there is always the 
possibility of obtaining something distinct, 
the fertilisation taking place, as most are 
aware, after the spores have made a further 
advance in the pans, ` It is in this way that 
new varieties are obtained by those who make 
it their special study. A 

Harpy Ferns.—These will now soon be 
pushing up their young fronds, and where 
well sheltered from spring frosts, should at 
once have any protection, such as Bracken 
or any similar;covering, removed from their 
crowns. If their winter covering be allowed 


. 
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to remain on after they once make a start, ` 


it is almost impossible tò remove it with- 


out damaging the young growth, the effects. 
of which will be seen for the rest of the 


season. In the case of the more tender varie- 
ties this may be replaced by a mulching of 
half-decayed leaves, which will not only afford 
the necessary protection now, but will be of 


great benefit during the summer by giving a ` 


gentle stimulus to the roots, besides keeping 
them in a uniform state as to moisture. As 
the fronds protrude through this they should 
have the additional shelter ‘of a few branches 
of evergreens stuck round them, so as to 
ward off cutting winds and late spring frosts, 
that would otherwise be fatal to the young 
growth. Even the hardiest are very liable to 
injury just as they are unfolding their fronds, 
and therefore the site for the outdoor fernery 
should be as sheltered as possible. 
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Indoor Plants 


Conservatory plants from seed 


Amongst the varied glass structures the 
conservatory is one of the most important. 
It is the one house which is expected to be 
inviting at all seasons. When one set of 
occupants is past its best another should be 
realy to take its place. Where there are 
sveral growing-houses natives of many coun- 
tries find congenial homes, and, when in 
boom, combine to make the structure most 
intersting. Amongst these mention might 
be made of many plants which are per- 
manent indoor occupants. But here we are 
only concerned with those which are usually 
raised from seeds, At this season Primulas 
are an imposing feature. Named varieties of 
P, sinensis are available in a wide range of 
clour and carry handsome flower-trusses 


Ad above the foliage, P, stellata is of a 
oe Cunsiruction, the vari-coloured but 
fee lowers eng produced in whorls an 
cos Which are produced in a free and 
epang manner. Other useful Primulas 
vee P malacoides, P, floribunda, P. 
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Some sow in August, others not until early 
in the year, but a warm house is essential for 
about three months in order to hasten on the 
growth. A way out of either difficulty is 
rapidly gaining favour. Young plants are 
procured from specialists in February, and 
under fair treatment give an excellent display 
the following December onwards. The part 
Cinerarias play in conservatory decoration is 
not one to be lightly passed over. Of easy 
culture, many make a grave mistake by 
coddling them during the early winter 
months. To seedlings raised in May cold 
frame treatment, as long as it is safe to leave 
plants there, should be given, and when 
brought indoors for the winter a temperature 
not exceeding 50 degs. should be aimed at. 
Healthy growths will then follow, free, as a 
rule, from aphis. The large-flowered type is 
generally the first to bloom. The inter- 
mediate and stellata groups continuing the 
display until June. Amongst 


A white Cyclamen 


ANNUALS there are some delightful plants 
for the conservatory from April onwards. It 
is usual nowadays to make a sowing in early 
autumn, but satisfactory results are possible 
from a February sowing. The Schizanthus 
makes a bold disnlav, and a few in hanging- 
baskets are very showy.  Clarkias of the 
elegans type and Salpiglossis also contribute 
masses of bloom in the brightest of colour. 
The various hvbrid Calceolarias, such as 
Clibrani, Veitchi, Bronze Age, and John 
Innes strain, are amongst the handsomest of 
summer-flowering plants, growing some 2} 
feet high and producing elegant branching 
spikes in a wide diversity of form and colour. 
Dwarfer, bur showing remarkable size and 
brillianeyv in the flowers, is the well-known 
herbaceous type. Seeds of all these may be 
sown until July, the after treatment of the 
plants being on lines similar to those advo- 
cated for Cinerarias. Campanula pvrami- 
dalis is admirably fied for the conservatory, 
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being an unqualified success when finally 
potted into 7-inch pots. Seeds should be 
sown early to ensure strong plants for bloom- 
ing next summer. Hippeastrums are mot so 
much seen in public as before the war. No 
doubt they will eventually return, but in the 
meantime seeds are available, and it is possi- 
ble to work up a good collection from sowing 
annually in spring. I have had a few flowers 
in the second year from seed, but their full 
beauty is seldom seen until the third vear. 
Cannas are not so much employed as their 
merits entitle them. Apart from the striking 
appearance of the flowers, the foliage js at- 
tractive and imparts quite a tropical tone to 
the house. For tuberous-rooted Begonias, 
Gloxinias, Streptocarpus, and Achimenes no 
praise is likely to over-estimate their useful- 
ness. Begonias especially are showy, and 
from a good strain of secd a great percentage 
will be double, and very little behind in size 


and form the best-named sorts. In addi- 


tion there are single and frilled forms, and 
sorts for hanging-baskets. From sowing 
early in a warm house all these will bloom 
the first year, but the reward will be vasily 
more pleasing in the second vear. 
Taller-growing plants are always useful, 
and though from seed in one vear one cannot 
expect big results, the stock is there for the 
next. Fuchsias, Helotropes, Lantanas, and 
Abuuilons are a few of which seeds are alwavs 
to be had. Zonal and Regal Pelargoniums, 
too, may be thus raised, and it is surprising 
the varied forms which result. Blue flowers 
are well represented in Browallia speciosa, 
Torenia Fournieri, and Coleus thyrsoideus, 
the first in summer and the latter in winter. 
Mention must also be made of the various 
Palms, which in a warm house in the early 
stages may be raised. Aspiragus Sprengeri, 
A. plumosus, and A. p. nanus are also useful. 
Berried Solanums mav be grown into nice 
plans from seed in one saison. J. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


THE WEEK’S WORK | 


, , i 

< Southern Counties 
Spraying 

‘On a quiet, dry day complete the syraying 
of fruits both on walls and in the open before 
the buds become too far advanced. If there 
is but Moss, Lichen, and the eggs of various 
insect pests to destroy, the ordinary caustic 
alkali solution will suffice, but if the trees 
have during the past year been affected with 
fungoid diseases, then make use of the 
Woburn or similarly constituted wash. 


~Watch Gooseberry bushes and Plum trees 


carefully, and if birds commence picking out 
the buds dust the first named with Soot and 
lime as often as may be necessary and the 
last with one of the deterrent: preparations 
sold for the purpose. | 


Raspberries | | 

Look over the canes produced last year, 
which were lightly tied-to-the wires of the 
trellis in autumn, and: cut. out the weakest 
and unripened, retaining enough of the 


strongest and best to allow of the canes stand- 


ing 9 inches apart when re-tied to the wires. 
Secure the canes with fine tarred. twine, and 


tip them afterwards at-a distance of 3 inches 


above the topmost wire. 


= Peaches and Nectarines> — : 
Where the pruning, training, nailing or. 
tying, as the case may. be, of outdoor wall- 


trained trees is annually delayed as long’ as 


‘possible, the.time has now arrived for carry- 


ing out the details- mentioned. .One advan- 
tage reaped by the delay is that-it enables 
those not well versed in such matters to form 
an opinion as to which of the young bearing 
canes it is best to retain, and which, bythe 
sparsity or absence of bloom buds, should be 
cut out. Trees well trained and furnished 
with wood of the right description may have 
enough left of the latter, so that it will stand 
about 4'inches apart in all parts of the trees, 
but it is safer to err in leaving it at a trifling 
wider distance apart than closer. When 
finished put coping boards and poles for keep- 
ing nets or blinds away from the trees when 


in bloom in position, and fork up the surface 
of the alley after dressing it with a fruit 


manure at the rate of 3 ozs. to 4 ozs. per 
square yard. a. 3 


Apricots 7 : 

Being the first of wall-trained fruits to 
bloom, the fixing of copings, etc., should no 
longer be delayed. RS 


Peach-houses 

In some instances a house started at 
this date will, the second, and in others 
the first, be forced. In any case, the 
usual formula as to the moistening of the 
border thoroughly with tepid water, dewing 


the trees twice daily in bright weather, and 


the maintenance of a day and night tempera- 
ture of 50 degs. and 45 degs. respectively, 
should be observed. The fruit, in this case, 
would ripen about the middle of July, and if 
Princess of Wales or other later-maturing 
varieties are grown in the same house, the 
supply would extend to early August, 
Antirrhinums - 

Whether grown on a large or small scale, 
sowing of the seed should be no longer de 
layed if good results are looked for. _ Pans 
or-boxes are the best receptacles in which to 
sow the seed, and a mild warmth. is necessary 
to ensure successful raising. A position well 
up to the light will ensure sturdy growth. 


Anything in the nature of coddling must be 
avoided. A. W. 


_ plied, choosing showery weather.. 


Midland Counties 


Roses 


The pruning of Roses trained on warm 
walls and planted in sheltered positions 
should now be proceeded with, cutting out all 
dead wood and any weak growths, and train- 
ing in the strong, well-ripened shoots re- 
quired for furnishing the space. Any not re- 
quired should be cut back to two or three 
buds. A certain number of new shoots should 
be trained in each year, removing a corre- 
sponding, number of old ones. When the 
pruning and training have been finished the 
plants should be sprayed with an approved 
insecticide. Remove any of the surface soil 
that appears exhausted, replacing it with 
compost with which has been mixed a quan- 


tity of bone-meal. 


Spring-flowering plants 


Owing to the exceptionally mild. weather,” 


all spring-flowering plants are very forward. 
Many Aubrietias, Saxifragas, Violas, Cheir- 
anthi, and Primulas, etc., are already in flower. 
The various species and varieties of bulbs are 


equally early. Beds containing. spring-flower-. 


ing plants should have the surface stirred-as 


frequently as necessary, taking care to avoid ` 


_of us who “‘ work to time.” 


Ld 


- from the latter, 


damaging any bulbs which are coming 


through the soil. 
Onions ae | 


require a long season of growth to ensure fine, 


well-ripened bulbs. 


sown earlier than any other. Advantage was 


taken of the good condition of ‘the soil, and . 


this crop was sown on February sth. The 
ground having been trenched and manured 


in the autumn, the bed only required a dress- 


ing of soot and wood-ashes lightly forked in, 
making the surface as fine and level as possi- 
ble. When the surface had been made firm 
and raked until the soil was quite fine, drills 


were drawn 15 inches apart and 1 inch deep, 


sowing the seeds thinly and covering them 
with- care. The surface was then lightly 
trodden and levelled with a wooden rake, tak- 
ing care not to disturb the seeds. If the 
seeds are sown thinly, very little thinning 
will be necessary in the case of the main crop, 
as bulbs of a medium size are more service- 
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Scotland 


Kitchen garden l 
As soon as the soil begins to dry freely th 
sowing of early crops on the warm border 
can be undertaken. Many, if not most, of us 
are inclined to be over-hasty—especially those 
It is all very 
well to have fixed dates for sowing certain 
things, but no one can adhere to such dates 
in our changeable climate. Yet it is advisable 
now to look_for opportunities, and by risking 
a little it is occasionally possible to get extra 
early crops. Among other things, th® pre- 
paration of the Onion bed must be seen to. 
The practice of sowing Onion seed in heat 
has largely ousted the bed in the open, but 
where Onions succeed, 
medium-sized, firm, and long-keeping bulbs, 
which are preferable for general use to the 
larger and softer specimens from boxes, can 
be secured. The latter end of the present 
month or the. beginning of March is early 
enough to sow. Good and long-keeping 
varieties—if now somewhat antiquated—may 
be found in Zittau, Rousham Park Hero, 
Nuneham Park, and Danver’s Yellow. Early 
Peas may be obtained by starting seeds in 
pots or in boxes, but I do not think, after re- 
peated experiment, that Broad Beans are 
worth the space and trouble entailed in start- 
ing the seeds under glass. Brussels Sprouts 
and Cabbages of different kinds can be started 


' under cool house treatment, but it is prefer- 


able and keep better than very large ones. A 


light dusting of soot should be frequently ‘ap- 


Asparagus > | 
can now be very easily forced on mild, hot- 
beds covered with portable frames. ~ The 


roots should be placed in position and covered 


immediately they are lifted, for if allowed to” 


become in the least dry the results are poor. 
Cover the crowns to a depth of about 3 inches 
and maintain a temperature of from 50 degs. 
to 55 degs., which may be allowed to rise 
10 degs. more by suh-heat in the afternoon 
after shutting up. The beds should be sy- 
ringed twice daily. 


Vegetable Marrows 


- require -plenty of support. 


are easily forced and highly appreciated. A ` 


small sowing should now be made, putting 
the seeds’ singly into small pots. The seed- 
lings should be potted into 6-inch pots before 
they have made their second leaf. After the 
plants have become well established they 
should be planted out on well-prepared, mild 
hot-beds in portable frames. If proper atten- 
tion is given, the plants will yield good crops 
of fruit during April and May, and when it 
is safe to do so the lights and frames may 
be removed and the plants will continue to 
yield an abundance of fruits till late in the 
autumn. Table Dainty is an excellent variety 
for forcing. F. W. G. 


-able to give Cauliflower seeds a start in heat. 
, A small sowing of Parsley can be made under 
I, therefore, place more : ¢ 
importance on getting the main Onion crop 


glass. Arrears of digging should, if possible, 
be made good in order that the weather may, 
to some extent, pulverise and ameliorate. the 
soil before it is actually required for sowing 
or planting. 


Greenhouses wie 


When Chrysanthemums of fairly good 
quality are available until the beginning of 
February there is not much room for ceriti- 
cism. Cuttings of these late-flowering kinds 
—and, indeed, of others—may still be taken. 
Where only a few dozen pots are required, 


-the cuttings may be placed singly in small 


pots, but in cases where large numbers are- 
wanted the cuttings can be put into a gently- 
warmed propagating case, being potted off 
as quickly as possible after they emit roots. 
There is plenty of forced stuff now, and such 
things as Arum Lilies and Lily of the Valley 
are useful. These are both gross feeders, and 
Cyclamens, of 
course, are always bright. Roses in_ pots, 
if blooms are not wanted specially early, are 
better in a greenhouse atmosphere than under 
warmer conditions, as in the former case 
there is likely to be less trouble from aphis. 


Herbaceous borders 


Where the work of altering or of remaking 
hardy plant borders: has been delayed the 
time is at hand when`a beginning must again 
be made: It is, of course, preferable to wait 
a little in the case of sticky and adhesive soils. 
In established borders it will now be neces 
sary to keep an eye for possible attacks by 
slugs upon such things as Pyrethrums, 
Phloxes, and the like. Slugs are adepts at. 


concealing themselves round the’ collar of 


these plants, and they devour the young 
growths just as they start from the crowns. 


After frost _ : 


When-there has been a severe frost it is es- 
sential that the beds of Wallflowers, Polyan- 
thus, and such like are looked round, in order 
that loosened plants may be made firm. The 


same applies to recently planted shrubs and 


small stuff generally. -The thawing of the 


soil loosens the roots, and if these be not 


promptly firmed up there are sure to 
losses. | W. McG. 
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The flower garden 
Chrysanthemums (continued) 


The Chrysanthemum which grips most peo- 
ple is the large-flowered section which blooms 
in November and December, and it is to this 


Stage 2 


Stage 1 
ie Rooted and potted 


The outting 


wetion I now wish to direct your attention. 
But | cannot even pass to these without 
noticing by the way another very useful and 
decorative class, the single-flowered section. 
For sheer prettiness these hold their own quite 
easily, as single flowers nearly always de 
when compared with doubles of the same 
family. Their cultivation follows the exact 
lines of the ordinary varieties, except that, 
bing cultivated to bloom in sprays, there is 
litle need for any disbudding. In fact, 
a singleflowered Chrysanthemum, when 
strictly disbudded, comes coarse, 

The first thing I particularly wish to em- 
phasise in dealing with the large Japanese 
and incurved varieties is that these are plants 
which require a whole vear in which to de- 
velop, Naturally, they begin to grow and 
sart on their year’s work while the current 
wason's blooms still proudly erect themselves. 
Practically the Chrysanthemum has no dor- 
Mant season, Specialists, whose business it 
sto grow them to perfection for exhibition 
purposes, realise this fact, and, taking full 
advantage of it, seize upon the earliest 
growths from which to make their cuttings. 
And [ would like to suggest that, though 


rone of mv readers are likely yet to become 
exhibitors, yet a practice found to be so ad- 
nageæus is worth copying, for whatever 
may be the ultimate intention, the benefit of 
te best possible start will always be real. 

But while Į ask you to bear in mind that 


Nevember and December cuttings yield the 
TON Perfect results, the common practice is 
an cuttings in throughout January and 
“mary. Probably there are twenty times 


ee put in during these two months than 
r PNO prece ling, OW Inv to the simple fact 
oat here are far more Nrocurable. There- 
™ there is yet time this season for anyone 
Wn < } i SA. : F ¢ 

E minded to Make 1 St2re. \ly principle ob- 
Caon to Febri in cuttings ve that they rc- 
a in heat, and this is almost bound 
ns andicap when a robust, hardy con- 
seant is a consideration, but so virile is the 
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Binge . aged, that the vast majority 
SNR intial drawback in a very short 
“8 mess they are still subject to the 
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ABC OF GARDENING 
Beginners 


down where the wood is firm and full of fibre. 
Wheñ they are allowed to grow longer before 


-being taken the cut is made in soft, sappy 


wood which is very liable to damp off. For 
striking the cuttings, whether in pots or 
boxes, the compost should be of a clean, sandy 
nature, well firmed down, and effectively 
drained. (This matter of drainage is always 
cropping up.) When the cuttings are in, they 
need one good watering, and, at this time 
of year, stood in a warm house and shaded 
from the sun until such time as they have 
struck root, which mav be put down at from 
14 to 21 days. When that point is reached it 
is well to remove them from the heated struc- 
ture and allowed to proceed on their way no 
faster than Nature, unaided, intends them to. 
Neither need there be any great hurry to get 
them potted off, for, according to my experi- 
ence, k is better to allow the roots to streng- 
then, lengthen, and spread before they are 
disturbed than it is to pot them immediately 
the root has bech emitted and force them to 
lay the foundation of their root system in 
entirely new soil. If I am satisfied that my 


Stage 


Stage 3 
Showing buds 


Stopped 


cuttings are just rooted, say on March rst, 
I am quite satisfied if I get them potted off 
on March zist. l 

In Fig. 2 we see the same cutting, rooted 
and potted off. For this potting I do not my- 
self use a rich or strong compost. The re- 
quirements of the young plant do not ask 
for it, but they do ask for sweetness and fresh- 
ness in the compost and just those natural 
qualities which a good fibrous loam and some 
two-year-old leaf-mould possess. These, used 
in equal quantities, and kept open by the 
addition of sharp sand, make together an ideal 
compost for using at this stage. The ideal 
place to stand these, when potted, is on a 
clean ash bottom in a rather shallow frame, 
where the ventilation can be manipulated ac- 
cording to the weather, not coddling them by 
keeping away all the cool draughts, but just 
tempering the air to keep them hardy without 
any suspicion of chilling. 

And here I would pause to emphasise the 
fact that this is the most fateful period in the 
life of the plant. It is laving the foundations 
of its constitution. Root svstem, stem and 
top, are to a very great extent now deter- 
mined. For about a month it “ makes,” and 
is practically undisturbed. It develops once 
for all, strength or weakness; thus you sec 
how strongly I oppose ‘‘ coddling.’’ So for 
a month or five weeks the young plant is 
given its head to do as it pleases, at the end 
of which period the grower intervenes and 
begins to interpose his will in shaping its 
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destiny, Fig. 3 will show his first move, 


which {s to pinch out the head. He chooses 


this time when the plant is fully established 
in the pot and is in the full exercise of its 
vigour. This results in the immediate mak- 
ing of “breaks,” that is, side growths, as 
shown in Fig. 4, and as soon as this move- 
ment is noticed to be developing, the time 
has come to remove into a larger pot in order 
to provide it with fresh supplies of food. This 
time the compost must be stronger, using the 
same proportion of broken fibrous loam, and 
for the remaining portion equal parts of old 
cow manure and leaf-soil, with the sand and 
a little crushed bone. The potting must 
be firm and the pot itself 6 inches in 
diameter. Perhaps everybody is not aware 
that the ordinary rimmed flower-pot is of 
equal measurement in width and depth. Take 
pains to crock the pot efliciently to ensure 
a good, free drainage. I wonder if I have 
made myself quite clear as to why this re- 

otting should be done after the pinching 
instead of before? Supposing that the pinch- 
ing had been left over till after the potting, 
the consequent ‘‘ breaking '? would have been 
greatly delayed, because potting constitutes 
a check on the plant, owing to the fact that 
the roots cannot function until they have 
taken hold of the new soil. Now the date is 
a very important factor in the ‘ stopping ” of 
a Chrysanthemum, for more than any other 
plant I know it is regulated by the calendar. 
By comparing these observations with those 
above (under Fig. 3) vou will understand the 
underlying principle. 

I want to make things clear. To me it is 
not sufficient to tell you what to do without 
the “why,” for the more clearly I can lead 
vou to understand, the more satisfaction will 
be mine in the telling. . 

I have brought you now past Fig. 4, when 
the plant was ready for its 6-inch. pot, and 
arrived at the stage illustrated in Fig. 5. 
When, in the very pink of condition, it is 
ready for its final potting into a g-inch pot, 
where it will complete and finish its career. 
So, as it will be about mid-summer when this 
stage is actually reached, I think I can satis- 
factorily postpone my remarks on further 
treatment ull that time comes, when they will 
prove of greater service. But a word of 
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Stage 5 
Chrysanthemum ready for final potting 


warning is needed. Do not give your plants 
artincial manure til] they need it Jate in 
‘August; keep all side growths, except those 
shown, rubbed off; never Iet the plants flag 
from want of water; keep them fully exposed 
to all weathers, and carefully guard them 
against green and black fly, ete. 
F. J.F. 
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February 17, 1928 


_ LABOUR SAVING IN THE GARDEN. . 


“i Boswell’s é Journal of a Tour in the 


‘Hebrides with Samuel Johnson ’’ he mentions 
‘a curious digging implement which he and 
his: party observed being used at Skye in the 
operation of digging a grave: He describes 
‘the tool as a “‘ crooked spade which is used 
in Skye, a very awkward instrument. The 
iron part of it is like a plough- -coulter. It 
‘has a rude ‘tree for.a handle, in which a 
‘wooden pin is placed for the foot to press 


upon.” A few days later Boswell, in an after- 
dinner discussion in which this tool forms one 
‘We talked of the 
crooked spade used in Skye already described, 


‘and they maintained’ that it was better than 
the usual garden spade, and that there was an 
‘art in tossing it, by which those who were. 
‘accustomed to it could work very easily with 


it.”’. I will now venture to narrate a personal 
A few weeks 
ago I was talking to an’ experienced’ and 
successful old gardener, and in course of corn- 
versation I asked him if he found the modern 
-makes of tools easier ‘to work than those of 
‘older patterns. ` -His reply was to the effect that 
he had used the same kinds more or less since 
he was a boy, and he had seen nothing yet 


to. beatethem. When I ventured the sugges- 


tion that the sharp-edged spades of stainless 
‘steel were undoubtedly effective and certainly 
clean, he crumpled me up by saying : ‘‘ Hard 


work always keeps my tools sharp, and I 


never put away a dirty spade.” 

I have narrated the above two incidents for 
a special purpose, and if I have succeeded in 
showing that locality and custom play a large 
part in our daily lives, my time, and I hope 
yours, too, has not been’ wasted. Those 
who have had a close acquaintance with rural 
‘districts,’ . © who .have’ been 
much - g contact with . 
deners: or farmers will have noticed the 
‘lingering’ love which many people have for 


the old tools and implements which have been 


‘peculiar to’ their own locality. Is it not 


‘reasonable to suggest that our shrewd ances- 


tors of bye-gone days. had devised these tools 


. to ‘suit certain soil requirements, while the 
succeeding generations were loth to part with 


the weapons which had served them so long 
and so well? The old Skye land-workers who 
preferred their rude digging implement to the 
modern spade were probably wise enough to 
realise that it had ‘been designed for the 
special conditions of their soil, and having 
gained dexterity in its use would hardly care 
to discard it for the more modern spade or 
shovel. Customs die hard, and it is not easy 
to persuade the skilled veteran to adopt the 
innovations of recent times. 
their ancient implements to some purpose, 
and all honour to them for their dislike of 
change. 

But whilst paying due homage to those of 
the old school, I am not going to suggest 
that the younger generations shall not avail 
themselves of the products of modern science 
and thought. 
previous day turned_out efficient work with 
tools of a more primitive pattern this does 
not mean that we can afford to ignore the 
products of modern manufacture. In the so- 
called “good old days” the gardener could 
indulge in more leisurely methods. Time 
was not of such great importance, neither 
was it necessary perhaps to study so closely 
the cost of production. Possibly, too, the 
veteran turned out masterly work, not be- 
cause of, but in spite of, the tools he had at 
his command. Probably the first implements 
of gardening were hewn out of stone, which 
was later superseded by flint, while still later 


tools were fashioned out of the bones and 


_horns of animals. 


brought.. 
veteran . gar- 


- makers. 


They wield 


Because the gardeners of a- 


By HASLEHURST GREAVES, F.L. S. 


At the timè of the Gist . 
Roman ‘invasion into’ Briton iron was so 


scarce that it could be spared only for coinage 
and for the manufacture, of, ornamental 
trinkets. In those days we hear of tools be- 
ing. fashioned largely out of copper. Even 
silver and gold were sometimes employed in 
the making of tools, and it is said that the 
Druid priests used sickles wrought of gold 


when performing the annual ceremony: of cut- 


ting the Mistletoe. .As a matter of course the 
‘Romans altered all this, and the story which 


relates to the setting-up of imperial -iron 


foundries in Britain for the manufacture, of 
arms and implements is a matter of, history. 


` In the thirteenth century we read that Shef- 


field had already established. a repute for 
skill in the manufacture of cutlery and steel. 


I have on. my table.a catalogue of tools’ 
and implements, issued in 1862, by Messrs. 
William Hunt and Sons, Brades Steel Works, 


Birmingham, probably one of the oldest firms 
of garden tool makers in this country. This 
is a very handsome volume, bound in red 


:- morocco and beautifully tooled in gold, with 
gilt-edged pages, while. the interior is well- 
illustrated with engravings representing the- 
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siti s aae Nowadays- these tools are 
made from one oaee piece of tem- 
pered steel and fashioned under trip hammers 
or heavy drop stamps. According to the Bir- 
mingham firm already mentioned, -the solid 


-or crown scythes are still made in the old- 


fashioned way, and these are about the only 
impléments which have not yielded to modern - 
methods: 

DIGGING. IMPLEMENTS.—If one might judge 
from the’ multiplicity of modern,~ makes of 
garden spades and forks, the aim of which, 
according to the makers, has been. to perform 
efficient work in a minimum amount‘of time, 
one might well imagine that the original 
curse of the earth is now being removed, and 
that instead of earning one s “bread * by the 
sweat - of the. brow,’’ one’s labours are 
lightened and the fertility of the soil is in- 
creased ‘by the innovation of a host of labour- 
Saving appliances. Here, of course, the im- 
provements in modern makes have not affected | 
the general shape. This is ‘practically the 
same as ever. In the accompanying illustra- 
tion will be seen a representation of a rust- 
less steel spade made by the Hardy Patent 
Pick Co., Ltd:;, eet Sheffield. The makers in- 
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Rustiess Steel Spade by Hardy Patent Pick Co. = abe 


tools 1 in common -use 60 years ‘ago. ‘In mak- 
ing a comparison of the illustrations in this 
catalogue with those of the same firm’s issue 


for 1922 there does not appear to be very 


much difference in the actual designs 
of the various tools of the two ‘periods. 
Indeed, it is the opinion. of one emi- 
nent ftm of tool makers, whom -I con- 
sulted previous to writing this article, that 
the tools in use to-day by real workmen are 
essentially the same as they: were centuries 
ago. -I do not think this opinion is-held by 


the majority of modern gardeners, and I ven- 


ture the assertion that modern gardening 
tools, that is to say, those which have been 
evolved during the past 20 years, have shown 
-a considerable superiority over those of older 
Manufacturers began to realise in 
course of time that the use “of tools and ini- 
plements which violated ‘the ‘laws which 


governed miechanical’ action hindered the ~ 


efficiency, of garden operations, besides caus- 
ing a waste of time. And thus an incréased 
study and application. of thé broad principles 


of méchanics led to ‘the manufacture’ of a 


superior class of tools. The increased de- 


mand for better implements gave the neces- 


sary stimulus to manufacturers, and the keen 
competition to fill the rapidly-growing re- 
quirements led to the’ marvellous output 
which gardeners and farmers have witnessed 
during the past 10 or 15 years. 

COMMON GARDEN TOOLS.—We have seen 
that, generally speaking, there have been no 
radical changes or alterations in the patterns 
of common garden tools during’ the past cen- 
tury, and we must therefore look elsewhere 
to find the improvements which we know 
exist. Broadly speaking, ‘the substitution of 
‘Steel for iron may be regarded as the leading 
factor in the advance of tool manufacture. 


Another change of process is seen in the mak- - 


ing of tools with cutting edges, like bill- 
hooks, axes, hay knives, and the like. -These 
were formerly made of iron, with steel in- 
serted to form.the sharp edge. The two were 
welded together and put into shape on the 


form me that it is made of solid steel, and 
‘that the surface is always smooth. They ‘say 
also that the cutting edge maintains its 
sharpness with use, and that the tool has a 
greater durability than. those of older makes. 
Among other modern’ innovations in digging 
tools. a’ note might-be made of spades and 
forks manufactured from _ 

Saw STEEL. These’ are made by’ ' Messrs. 


Spear and Jackson; Ltd., of Sheffield, and- 


the three essential qualities consist” in 
strength, lightness, and durability, to, which 
sharpness of edge might be added. The test 
-of strength is found in the fact that no human 
force, except perhaps that which is impelled 
by the muscles of a Sandow, will bend the 
blades. or prongs when they are levered 
against the stubborn roots ‘of a tree. For 
this reason the makers have given them the 
name of ‘“ Neverbend.’? The weight of the 
implements averages half a pound less than 
ordinary spades or forks, and on this account 
they may beé regarded as labour-savers. The 
durability of saw steel is too well known to 
emphasise, while the Keen cutting edge is 
another point which | demonstrates their 
labour-saving . qualities. 

Tue “TITAN” HORTI-PLOW.—Among all 
the labour-saving devices. which have been 
introduced during the past few years the im- 
plement named above ranks very: high. To 
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the smallholder and allotment owner, and to 


fruit-growers and owners of large gardens, 
this unique time- saver should.make a large 
appeal. Not only is the ‘‘ Titan ” a labour- 


Saver in so far as time is concerned.. The fact- 


that it may be worked by a boy or girl adds 
considerably to its value. The simplicity of 
its design is equally remarkable, and there 
are no complicated. adjustments which make 
it difficult to understand. A furrow up to 
9 inches in depth and from io feet.to 15 feet 
long may be ploughed in one minute, and if 


. one compares this with the more arduous 


task of hand digging, one can easily. realise 
the value of this invention. Propulsion. is 


effected by moving the handle backwards and 
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forwards. This action causes the steel cable 

to which the plough is connected to wind its 
| self in a windlass, and this creates the pull- 
' ing power. The cable is very simply an- 
chored. Two stakes are driven into the 
: ground at the edge of the piece which is to 
i ' be ploughed at a distance of 10 feet or 12 feet 
apart, behind which a rail, gas-pipe, or scaf- 
Mt fold-pole is placed, The cable is attached to 

"this rail by a hook. The price of the “ Titan ” 
| Horti-Plow, with so feet of cable, is 
£6 178, 6d., and it might not be amiss to 
suggest that allotment holders who cannot 
individually afford to become proprietors of 
this machine might well get their society to 
purchase one and hire it out at a reasonable 
rate, This is often done in the case of 
machines for spraying Potatoes. 

Tue MODERN HOF.—This implement is, or 
should be, regarded as one of the most im- 
portant of all garden tools, and the wise 
hushandman realises that the busy hoe means 
an increase of soil fertility. It is interesting 


tonote that the plough was evolved from this 
Roman 


In Daubeny’s ‘“ Lectures on 


{ 


tool, 


Wheel -hoe 


Husbandry” the author tells us “that the 
plough itself is nothing more than a modifi- 
cation of the hoe, which was first dragged 
alng the ground by manual labour before 
oven were substituted. The author goes on 
toa that the gradual transition from the 
he to the plough was traced from some 
pintal sculptures taken from a Theban tomb 


Types of 
Earlier Hoes 

the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty. In 
Leudon's "Encyclopedia of' Gardening ” 
“eis a drawing which represents an old 
"plement which went by the name of 
Shathoe.” This was a very cumbersome 
at which took a couple of men to manipu- 
ae x pull, and the other to push. It 

“d for hoeing garden walks in the low 


Types of 
Mode rn Hoes 


ae es and in France, but, as Loudon ob- 
sag — bad implement.” The general 
ian ea seem to have varied 
ip hy hg a tor over a century. At one 
Lot sionithy per blades and less broad, 

r the breadth was developed at 


& 
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. the expense of depth. I give a rough sketch 


of some hoes taken from a very old catalogue 
and one from a present-day list, and in ‘this 
particular case the older ones are deeper and 


‘less broad than those of modern make. Here, 


again, the particular requirements of certain 
localities have influenced the shape, while 
custom has had a hand in perpetuating 


certain types. 

~ THE COMBINED TOOL.—It was the very 
happy idea of some old gardener to devise 
a tool which had a hoe and three-pronged 
fork attached to the same handle. Several 
old catalogues show illustrations of this 
handy tool, and Loudon alsa mentions it. It 
is easy to understand its value from a Jabour- 
saving point of view. The modern develop- 


ment of this double-purpose tool is the’ 
“ Forkoe,’? which is said to be made of best 


The “Forkoe”’ ' 


‘tool steel with hand-forged prongs. The ac- 


companying illustration was kindly lent by 
Messrs. Hardy and Co., of High Holborn, 
who are responsible for the distribution of 
this tool. The original combined tool had a 
mattock-like appendage in place of a hoe, 
and was used for breaking up clods of con- 
solidated earth. It used to be known by the 
name of pickfork, or Canterbury hoe. 


LAWN MOWERS.—English gardeners have 
ever been justly proud of their wonderful 
smooth lawns, and there was much truth in 
the reply which was given to the inquiring 
American who was anxious to know the 
secret of their success. “We mow them, 
and roll them,” said the humorous English- 
man; “and we roll them and mow them, 
and so on for hundreds of vears.’? And 
thus the rich American realised that time and 
labour only could accomplish that which 
wealth could not purchase. Before the ad- 
vent of the lawn-mower the amount of energy 
necessary to have kept a fawn in condition 
must indeed have been stupendous. But 
even in recent times I have seen some of 
these old sevthe wielders perform very credit- 
able work on a garden lawn—but not many 
gardeners are content nowadays to ignore the 
ubiquitous lawn-mower. The original 
machine iwas invented and patented by Bud- 
ding in 1830, and through the courtesy of 
Messrs. Ransomes, Sims, and Jefferies, Ltd., 
Ipswich, I am able to show an illustration 
of this mower. As one would easily imagine, 
this was a very cumbersome machine, and as 
evidence of the recreative side of gardening 
during the reign of William the Fourth, it 
is interesting to recall the claim which was 
made by the maker. He advertised as fol- 
lows : “Country gentlemen may find in using 
my machine themselves an amusing, useful, 
and healthy exercise." The original mower 
of Budding resembles in general design the 
machines of the present day. This, however, 
is all that mav be claimed for it, because the 
mowers of the leading firms of to-dav are 
engineering products of the very highest 
order. Messrs. Ransomes have very kindly 
supplied me with the following description 
of Budding’s patent: ‘In the original lawn 
mower the land roll was in one length 
1g inches diameter by 12 inches long, not in 
two halves as in present-day machines. The 
gearing had teeth about § inch pitch by } inch 
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deep, the spaces between the teeth being 
2 inch wide. A clutch for putting cutting 
cylinder in and out of gear was fitted on to 
the land rol! spindle. The gearing was ar- 
ranged as follows: Driving-wheel fitted on 
land roll spindle engaging with a pinion on 
an intermediate shaft. To the opposite end 
of the intermediate spindle was keved a gear- 
wheel, which engaged with a pinion keyed 
to the cutting cylinder spindle. The cutting 
cylinder had six knives and was 18 inches in 
width. Two rocking arms carried the cutting 
cylinder bearings, two set screws, one above 
and the other below the arms adjusted the 
cutting cylinder to the bottom blade. The 
wood rollers for setting height of cut were 
placed between the land roll and cutting 
cylinder instead of in front as with the 
modern machine, The side-frames and han- 
dles were all cast in one piece. The machine 
was also fitted with a wrought iron draught 
arrangement for use when the mower was 
being used by two persons.” As every gar- 
dener well knows, the modern mower is 
quite a different type of machine, and pos- 
sesses the essential qualities of smooth-run- 
ning and increased speed with less outlay of 
energy. Then, too, we have the inevitable 
adaptation of motor traction to the ordinary 
lawn mower, which has already proved a 
wonderful saving of labour in the cutting of 
large greens. At the first introduction of 
motor power there was a disadvantage in the 
fact that so few gardeners were able to avail 
themselves of it, but in these davs of in- 
creased motor appliances the difficulty in 
securing trained mechanics is rapidly dis- 


a 


The OriginalJLawn Mower, 1830° 


g. The firm of Ransomes were the 
pioneers of the petrol motor lawn mowers, 
and a great many of their machines are now 
in use on golf courses, bowling greens, and 
in parks and recreation grounds, 


Tue * ATCO?’ MOTOR MOWER AND TURF CUL- 
TIVATOR.—One of the most notable features 
in the motor industry of recent years is the 
** Atco’? motor mower, invented and manu- 
factured by Messrs. Charles H. Pugh, Ltd., 
of Birmingham. Considering that this in- 
vention was only introduced in 1921, and that 
over 2,500 machines are already in use. one 
may safely predict a successful future for it. 
The first model was 22 inches, but the new 
1@inch and 30-inch models now introduced 
will considerably widen the range of appeal 
of the ‘* Atco"? mowers. These machines are 
simple of control, easy to handle and adjust, 
and they are economical in running and up- 
keep costs. An interesting feature of the 1923 
models is the introduction of a new device 
known as the ‘ Atco’ turf cultivator, which 
can be affixed to the mower. This consists 
of a shaft set with spikes at ! inch intervals. 
Situated just in front of the circular cutter of 
the ** Atco,” it can be adjusted indenendent!y 
of the cutter to any position from ‘clear “to 
a depth such that the spikes enter } inch into 
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the turf. This shaft, when engaged, revolves 
at a high speed.. The primary object of the 
cultivator is to give the Grass a thorough 
harrowing, which process, according to ex- 


perts in turf cultivation, is a very necessaty 


one. In addition to the hygienic‘effect which ~ 


raking has on.the growth of the grass, the 


operation tends also to destroy plantains and 


other troublesome weeds. It levels irregu- 


The “Acto” Turf Cultivator 


Q- S 2 
-larities in the turf, it removes Moss, and tt 


makes coatsé Grass fine by ensuring the 
cutting of flat-lying heavy blades. ` 
One of the most perfect of modern mowers 


is that which‘is made by the J,P. Super Lawn 
| This machine - 
‘contains every possible device for the in- 


Mowers, Ltd., of Leicester. 


crease óf speed and ease of working, com- 
bined with efficiency, and it may be regarded 
as a genuine saver of time and labour. The 
mechanism runs in oil, and is dirt and dust- 
proof. It runs on ball bearings, and thus 
eliminates the shaking and noisy clatter 


J.P. Super Lawn Mower 


which attends old-fashioned mowers, while 
the hand-wheel adjustments do away with 
the need for spanners or wrenches. The cut- 
ter can be adjusted to cut Grass any length 
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by simply turning a hand wheel. The Grass 
box is compact and firmly secured to avoid 
rattke, and it can be easily removed when 
the mower is not in use. The accompanying 


illustration shows the machine without the . 


box. 


THe ‘M.P. MOWER PUSHER.—This is 
another implement of economical interest to 
all who have lawns to mow. It is a mechani- 
cal attachment (upon which you sit). pro- 


The “Acto” Motor 'Mower 
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pelling any mower, and “a saving of both 
time and labour-is assured by its use. In 
length the ‘“ M.P.” and ordinary mower com- 
bined is no more than the ‘mower itself as 
originally supplied. which: is accounted for 
by a device supplied by the rearrangement 
of the handles. Fhe ‘“‘ M.P.” will push a 
mower up any hill to a gradient of 1 in 12, 
and can be worked at speeds varying from 


one mile to six miles an hour. It can be fitted. 


on in five minutes with an ordinary spanner, 
and is afterwards instantly detachable. This 
enables the mower to be freed at any moment 


‘to finish off blind ends, etc., and where dif- 


ferent size mowers are used, this facility for 


quick change is a distinct advantage. The 


only. manual effort required is that for the 
emptying of the Grass box and starting the 
engine, which latter is exceptionally easy. 


The ‘“ M.P.” will do its work whether the - 
`Grass be wet or dry, long or short, and will 


pull a light truck or roller at the same time. 


GARDEN ROLLERS.—My first experience of 
the garden roller was-when, during my school 
holidays, I used to balance myself nimbly 
on the revolving portion of this implement 
with the fond idéa that I was increasing its 
rolling capacity. Perhaps I was, but the re- 
marks of the man at the handle are hardly fit 
for reproduction in a respectable periodical 
like GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


operator on this occasion, and the weight was 
rather more than J cared about. Loudon does 
not say much about garden rollers in his 
“ Encyclopædia.” He mentions that they 
were made of wood, stone, or cast iron, and 
gives preference to the last named. He also 
alludes to a roller water-engine which was 
a very rude affair, and consists of an iron 
roller, over which is placed a.water-barrel. 
A horse pulls the implement while a man 
waters the ground behind with a hose 
attachment. Personally, I have a very fav- 
ourable opinion of the concrete garden roller, 
as made by the Manufactured Concrete 
Works at Barnstaple. Although I have not 
yet used this roller in my own garden, I know 
of gardeners who have used it since its first 
introduction three years ago, and they assure 
me that, in- spite of their first prejudices 
against concrete,.they would not again use 
an iron roller. The cylinder is made of con- 
crete, which contains a very high proportion 
of cement, so that surface cracks or pores are 
obviated and frost is not likely to injure it. 
Perhaps one of the chief assets of this roller 
is its weather-proof qualities. Another fav- 


_ ourable feature is, that there are no moving 


My second 
experience was not a happy one, as I was the © 
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. parts in them like we see in balanced iron 
rollers, and on this account there is nothing 
to get out of order. The frame is made of 


steel, and the revolving handles are of wood. 
The weight of the roller is approximately 
2 cwt. ` See illustration. M 
LABOUR-SAVING WALL NAILS.—A very ingeni- 
ous device for fixing climbers to walls is the. 
lead-headed wall nail, which is made by Mr. 
T. F. Snow, of Loughborough Junction. At- 
tached to the head of the nail is a flange of 
lead which may be bent to. secure the climber 
in position. The shanks of the nails are an- 
nealed instead of cast like the ordinary wall 


nails, so that there is no fear of the head- 
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_ PLACED IN POSITION 


breaking -or becoming loose when they are 
driven into the wall. This is a genuine 
labour-saver, as the time taken to fix the 
plant by the lead flange is nothing as conr 
pared with the time taken in tying up a shoot. 
The lead has the advantage also in that it 
will expand as growth increases; neither 1s 
the plant damaged or bruised by the lead. 


PRUNING AND GRAFTING TOOLS.—The pro- 


fessional gardener generally admits of only 
one effective pruner, and that is the knife. 


` His ideal pruner is a keen-edged knife made 
of well-tempered steel, and fitted with a han- 
dle which yields ‘a good grasp. To the man 
who is skilled in handling the knife no other 


form of pruner will ever make a very strong 
appeal. But with the amateur and novice 1t 
is a different matter. Without éxperience he 
is apt to be bungling in his methods of using 
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a knife, and he is driven to the more con- 
venient tool which we are familiar with under 
the name of secateurs. 1 he serious fault 
with many makes of secateurs is that the cut 
is not so Clean as that which is made with a 
knife, and in consequence the bark .becomes 
bruised and disease made possible. This de- 
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spring is practically unbreakable, See illus: 
tration. The art of 

. GRAFTING, as every gardener knows, dates 
back to a very remote age, and several of 
the ancient writers have something to say 
about it, but it seems that although the 
methods of performing the operation have in- 


Wilkinson's Pruner 


fect seers to be less apparent in some of the 
medern makes, and in course of time it may 
disappear, The universal use of the secateurs 
for pruning may then bi regarded as a labour- 
saving proposition. The“ Barrows ” pruner, 
which ts made by Messrs. Burman and Sons, 
Ltd., is, so far as I can judge, as near per- 
lection as it is possible for secateurs to be. 


This prune! does not work on the scissor prin- 
ciple, as is the case with older makes, but 
it has a “draw cut ” action like a knife, only 
it is operated automatically. Another advan- 


tage is that the blade is detachable and can 
he replaced by a new one when the old one 


is worn or chipped. See ac companying illus- 
tration. Another pruner, from which the 
defects of earlier makes have been more or 
less eliminated, is thay made by the Wilkin- 
son Sword Company, Ltd., of Acton. The 
general design of these secateurs lends itself 
to strong mechanical construction Without the 
addition o! unnecessary weight and without 
the loss of graceful lines. A striking feature 
of earlier pruners is their heaviness, while 
the lighter patterns have not the necessary. 
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Tools used in Grafting in the Sixteenth 
, Century 
cue Knife. B 
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creased, there has been a proportionate de- 
crease in the number of tools used. Nowa- 
days a good sharp knife and a small saw arc 
the chief requisites, whilst in earlier days 
there was a greater varicty of tools in use. 
One would imagine that when gardeners 
Were less expert in the art they needed more 


Dublin 
Potatoe Set Scoop 
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tools to assist them. But they evidently took 
their work seriously, for the design and work- 
manship of grafting tools which were used 
by gardeners showed great taste. The ac- 
companying illustration shows some graft- 
ing implements which were used by gardeners 
in the sixteenth century. They are not only 
curious in design, but the handles are made 
as ornamental as possible. 

A LABOUR-SAVING SEED SOWER.—This is a 
very simple affair, like many ingenious in- 
ventions, and the idea was evolved by the 
inventor as the result of sowing seeds from a 
bottle. Captain Watson, the designer, was 


SEEDS BEING 
POURED INTO 
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FA VIEW 


Watson's Seed Sower 


interrupted during the operation, and all his 
seeds fell on one spot. The apparatus consisis 
of a tin vessel about o} inches in length. with 
an open mouth at one end. into which the 
seeds are poured. Inside the mouth is a trap 
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over which the seeds pass when they are 
sown. The thickness of the sowing depends 
on the’angle at which the instrument is held. 


OBSOLETE TOOLS AND IMPLEMENTS.—It is the 
opinion of some gardeners that many old 
tools might well be revived and improved 
upon, and I have known farmers of the old 
school who still find occasional use for im- 
plements which have long since been dis- 
carded by their more scientific brethren. It 
is, of course, a matter of custom and locality, 
and, as I said before, old customs die hard. 
Sometimes the death is to be regretted, at 
other times one can hardly mourn their de- 
parture. The accompanying illustration re- 
Presents an old implement used for scooping 
out the eyes of Potatoes for Propagation pur- 
poses. According to Rees's Encyclopædia, 
numerous experiments were made with the 
scoop, but, so far as I can gather, the results 
were not so satisfactory as those obtained 
by the use of the knife. Among other ancient 
warden impiements which are now happily ob- 
solete, the man-trap is perhaps a notable ex- 
ample. This was a large iron machine 
planned in the same way as i rat-trap, and 
was placed in concealed position in “ grounds 
much exposed to the nocturnal depredations 
of robbers.” 


Dahlias for export 


An official communication has been re- 
ceived via the medium of the Department of 
Overseas Trade, to the effect that members of 
the Halifax Floral Assodiation, Canada, have 
hitherto imported a considerable number of 
Dahlias each year from the U.S.A., but that 
they are now anxious to find out what British 
firms have to offer, and desire to obtain their 
catalogues. Growers who may be interested 
in this matter are invited to send catalogues 
tə the Secretary, Chamber of Horticulture, 
18, Bedford Square, W.C., when the same 
will be duly forwarded to Canada. 


Fruit tree protectors 


The fruit tree protectors against birds, 
frost, cold winds, and Wasps just brought out 
for bush and wall trees by Major C. Walker, 
Brecon, South Wales, should be a great asset 
to all private gardens. After careful observa- 
tion he finds that they pay for their cost in 
one season by increasing crops of first-grade 
fruit by from 100 per cent. to 200 per cent. 
His booklet, with testimonials, which can be 
had-on application to him, should be read by 
all, and it will be interesting to see whether 
his system will in time be universally adopted. 
He is showing his inventions at the Ideal 
Homes Exhibition in the new Olympia build- 
ing in March. 


Shrubs and plants re-classification 


A meeting of the Parliamentary and Trans- 
port Committee of the Chamber of Horticul- 
ture was recently held at which Mr. A. G. 
Jackman asked ‘the Committee to consider 
again appealing to the Railway Rates 
Tribuna! as to the re-classification of shrubs 
and plants. The new classification made by 
the Tribunal a vear ago as to these commodi- 
ties is not considered sufficiently to meet the 
traders’ case. The request of traders in this 
Meter is thought to be very fair and reason- 
thie, and it was agreed to state the case be- 
lore the Tribunal in due course, The rail- 
Wey Companies have been approached as to 
thés without avail. 


All correspondence On editorial matters 
Should be addressed to the Editor, “Gar 
dening Illustrated,” 8 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C. and not to individuals. 
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©. PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


“ 


The Yellow, Rambler Rose ss ss—i“w«‘«=C 

o (Œ. ‘B.).—The variety: Aglaia; which is 
known as the Yellow Rambler, is equally as 
good as the Crimson. Rambler in growth, and 
also in effectiveness; when it has- become 
established about three years. Unfortunately, 
it is rather shy of blooming until this period 


has: elapsed, although we have known it to. 


blossom upon two-year-old plants; It yields 
feally handsome trusses of pale ~ yellow 
flowers, which form- -a beautiful contrast to 
the -Crimson Rambler, flowering, as it does, 
simultaneously with ‘the ‘latter. | 


Sowing ‘seeds of perennials 


_ ` (Rose).— If you have a greenhoiuse-or. frame 


in which there is very moderate warmth you 
may sow seeds.of: Hollyhoaks, Delphiniums, 
Eryngiums, Asters, and: similar hardy: things, 
now in shallow.pans-or boxes. But if. you 
have no ‘such warmith-to assist’ germination 
then. you-had better refrain irom sowing until 
March, when the sun begins ‘to give some 


warmth. Some of the things named, if raised 


early, may flower in the autumn, but all may 


not. ; 
TREES AND SHRUBS 
Box for edgings a 
(Henod).—The best way to propagate the 
dwarf Box used for edgings is to divide it in 
the autumn, or during open weather any time 
up till the end of March. -Cuttings will grow 
if planted firmly, but if you have any old 
edgings, lift the plants, shorten the roots, 
reduce the tops, and pull the plants to pieces. 
Seeing you-evidently want the Box at once, 


_ your best plan will be to purchase from some 


nurseryman as much as you think you will 
require. .A yard of Box. purchased from the 


nurseryman, when divided, will plant three- 


yards. | | 
0 FRUIT 

Catting down Vine 
AA. P.).—No matter what the strength of 


your Vine-rod may be, the lower it is cut down. 


the stronger it will grow and the better foun- 
dation it will make for the future. In many 
places Vines-cannot be cut down very low, as 
when planted against the low front wall of a 
house, as frequently, 3 feet or more of the rod 
are in the shade. In such a case you should 
prune at from two to three eyes above the 


- level- of the wall plate—that is to say, so low 


down that the foliage can have the benefit of 
light and air. Allow the Vine to grow freely 
the first summer, as the more leaves. and 
shoots developed the more numerous are the 


-= roots and the stronger the rod in every, way. 


_ VEGETABLES 

Sowing. Onion seed - oe 

: (W: W.).—Sow your Onion. seed about the 
middle of the-month in shallow pans or boxes 
filled with fine sandy soil. Let there be some 
fine rubble-for drainage in the bottom of each 
pan or box. Sow the seeds thinly. Itis even 
worth dibbling-in each seed $ inch apart and 
very shallow, as that ensures the plants 


coming up thinly, and facilitates transplant- 


ing later. Stand. your pans or boxes in a 


warm house or frame if you have warmth. 


If you ‘have not, the seeds will germinate in 
@ cold house, but much more slowly. Stand 
the pans near the light. When the plants 
are 3 inches in height lift each one carefully, 
and transplant into shallow boxes 2 inches 
apart, still keeping them near the light. - The 
plants will then become stout and strong. 
Then stodd in a cold frame, where they can 


be well exposed to the air in the daytime, they. 


: -FERNDEN FENCIN Lea, 
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will. be. fit to transplant wilth.a ball of soil 
outdoors at the end of April. - si 

House slops as manure 7n 

. (Romanhurst).—This should have four times 

its proportion of water added to render it fit 

for use as liquid-manure. Before using it it 

is as well to expose it in a large tub to the 

atmosphere for ai few days, adding the water 

when it is to be used. It is greatly helped if 

ether a peck of soot or a couple of pounds of 
guano or other artificial manure put into a 

bag be soaked in. the manure. There are. 
really no growing crops that may not be bene- 
fited by it. If the artificial manure be added, 

then let the added water be as six to one af 

the other. The exposure softens the liquid. 

Great quantities of such’ valuable plant food 

are wasted, which if put into a large tub in 


an out-of-the-way place in the garden would - 


prove most valuable manure, . | 
SHORT: REPLIES . 

Leonard G. Adams.—Your plants. havé 
been attacked by white fly. The only. thing 
you can do is to move the plants into a frame 
by themselves and fumigate them frequently | 
with XL All. This will, in time,’ rid the 
plants of this pest. | | 

Clydeside.—The application of lime or any 
artificial manure will do no good to the heavy, 
mossy and soft tennis lawn. The lawn must 
be drained thoroughly before you can expect 
any success. This you must see to at once. 
Remove the turf and put én the necessary 
drains, then relay the turf. If you do this 
you will have no further trouble. | 


NAMES OF PLANTS 

W. Gladwin.—1, : Sibthorpia europæa; 2, 
The Broad-leaved Spindle-tree (Euonymus 
latifolius); 3, Phlebodium aureum; 4, Pani- 
cum virgatum. | ; 

C. H.—1, Habrothamnus elegans; 2, Salvia 
splendens; 3, Thyrsacanthus rutilans; 4, 
the common Spindle-tree (Euonymus euro- 
pæus). 

S. B.—1, Rhodanthe Manglesi; 2, Selagi- 
nella Martensi variegata; 3, Selaginella 


-© Kraussiana aurea; 4, Asparagus. plumosus. 


NAMES OF FRUIT 
Van der Hurn.—1, Adam’s Pearmain; 2, 
specimens insufficient. 


Fernden Cleft 

Chestnut and 

Wire Fencing 
Harmonising with trees and flowers, this 
ideal garden fence permits the penetration 
of sunlight, the free circulation of air, and ’ 


secures for vegetation the essentials to 
perfect growth. Write for Catalogue. 


‘Garden Gates of Distinction. 
Garden: Houses & Furniture. 


` cCoO., 


a 


f 24, Bridge Street, Guildford 


February 17, 1923 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
Choice Plants for present planting, 
12 Aubrietias in 12 varieties, 9/- 
. 12 Dianthus in 12 varieties, 9/= 
12 Saxifrages in 12 varieties 9/- | 
12 Alpines for dry walls in 12 varieties, 9/- to 15/= 
12 Piavts for paved walks in 12 varieties, 7/6 to 10/6 
12 Michaelmas Daisies in 12 new varieties, 18/- 
12 Veronicas, Shrubby, in 12 varieties, 12/- 


All the above collections sent per return carriage 
paid. K 


| Pulham & Son, nAi, 
. BISHOPS STORTFORD. 


Winners of ‘The Graphic” Cup for best rock 
— garden, Chelsea Show, 1922. 
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GREAT CLEARANCE SALE 
5-YEAR-OLD FRUITING TREES GUARANTEED 
APPLES, Bush, in 20 varieties, including Bramley's, 
Cox's, Blenheim, Worcester Pearmain, Lord Derby, Ruassets, 
- Allington, King Pippin, Warner's King, Newton Wonder, 
. Peasgood, Wellington, Ribston Pippin, 2/6 each. l 
APPLES, trained trees, 5-year-old, fruiting this: 
year, same-varieties as-bush, 3/« each. | eee 
e RS, Bush and Standards, 5-year-old.—Wil- 
Pek chat Hazelgrand, Duchess, large trees, 3/6 air 
RIES, Standards and Bush, 5-ycar-ol 
Be nig bony Napoleon, Black Heart, Morello, Governor 
Wood, 3/- each. ? ne 
MS. 5-year-old, fruiting this year. — Victorias, 
Pees. EA Black Diamonds, Golden Drop Gages, 
Early Rivers, 2/6 each. - - 
~ Roses, Bush, in 30 leading varieties, 8/- doz. 
Roses, Rambler, in 10 varieties, 8/- doz... 
Roses, Standards, 12 varieties, 2/- each. 
Pansies, Prize Exhibition, mixed, 1/6 doz. 
Large Lavender Trees, 6d. each, large roots: 
Qld English Cloves. 6a. cach. | 
Box Edging, 1/6 yard. 7 


. Everything Buyers’ Selection and Carriage Paid. 
: J. MELCLżSS . T 
THE NURSERIES, HICH STREET, & WICKHAM LANE 
WELLING, KENT 


SPECIAL. CLEARANCE OFFER OF - 
' BUSHES AND TREES : 
Gooseberries, Careless, Whinhams and White Lion, 3 years, 
35/- 100. Careless, 2 years, 25/- 100. Seabrook’s and Boskoop 
Black Currants, 2 years, 26/- 100, Red Currants Comet, 
3 years, 12/- 100; 90/- 1,000.” Half standards, 2 years, Victoria 
Pond Seedlings, Kentish Bush, 7 ft. high; Apples, Newton's 
on Paradise, Emneth Early on Crab ; Conference Pears qn 
Quince, 2/- each ; all excellent stuff. Carriage paid c.w.o, 
Er U G Ex R E A MW, 


Fruit Grower, FRIDAYBRIDGE, WISBECH 


NEW YARD LONG RUNNER BEAN 


The Most Wonderful Bean iù the World. Very prolific, 
one pod enough for one person. — 
40, 1/46; 80, 2/3; 120, Si-. 
GIVEN FREE WITH ALL ORDERS, Pkt. of our Famous 
Golden.Balloon Prize Winning Onion Seed. Onions gonn 
2-5 lbs. in weight. Also a packet of our latest novelty Gian 
l Brussel Sprout Seed. 


Address—H. GALE, King’s Somborne, Hants 
A EEE 


TO PROTEG 


YOUR GARDEN 
PLANT NOW. 


000,,) 5 to6 ft., 4/- doz.; 20/- 100; 1, a 
Carriage paid England & Wales(Scotland & Ireland 10% extra). 


GCOLEMAN & SONS, 4, Oranfield, Bletchley. 


OD E E EEE A I EEEE 
ER I CE SALA NE 
BARGAINS! 


$ 


d 
6 
NETTING, 30 yards x 1 yard, 3/+$ 30 x 2, 5/6; 50 by 1, 
4/6; 50x 2, 9/=3 50 by 3, 18/63 80 by 4 18. | 


Anyother size supplied. Bush Netting, 81b., 3/9. l 
EMPIRE NETTING CO., FOSTER’S.SQ., PRESTON 


LATEST 
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THE VICTOR. 

THE PARK. 
Lists of Pipes and 
Meta Pees 


tame. T. W. ROBINSON 
Foy une ints ae E Ltd., - ` 
DENNIS IRON- 
WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 
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The Ivy 


İt is dificult to imagine how we should get 
on without the Ivy, for in one form or another 
it enters into all sorts of planting Operations 
lor landscape effect, while for indoor decora- 
ion trails of lvy and Ivy leaves are very 
ligely employed. For covering unsightly 
walls Ivy is without an equal, for, although 
the common Vitis inconstans, or Ampelopsis 
Veitchi, as it is requently called, grows more 
rapidly, it is inferior to the Ivy for many pur- 
poses, on account of its deciduous character. 
Ivy Is to by encouraged, too, on account of 
ts ability to grow under adverse conditions, 
anl it is nol an uncommon thing to find Ivy- 
covered walls in thi centre of a smoky town, 
and in places where there isa scarcity of soil, 
and the pavement or paths approach quite 
the to the stems. Again, if a plant is re- 
quired to carpet ground under the shade of 
tes, where Grass will not grow, and other 
Pants of a shrubby charac ter have been tried 
nan, the Ivy will srow if anything will, 
Carpeting thi in woods, it is often 
wonderfully effective, especially when its com- 
Pnons are Primroses: Datfodils, and Wind- 
Mowers, lts adaptability for growing on 
lit iron rails or chains to form a low fence 
is evident: in many gardens, while no more 
Paresque object can be imagined than ruin- 
S walls or gnarled old trees covered by a 
luvuriant krowth of Ivy. The rampant-grow- 
ms kinds sometimes get out of hand when 
ieee ees buildings, and it is a mistake 
ae f Hae to ee with the chief archi- 
a ee 5 ve z Vith a little attention once 
a os a Wever, it is quite possible 
a P Me plants Within bounds, and confine 
s wering ta those Parts of the walls which 
Pr wS desirable to clothe. Again, it is 
o o allow Ivy to ramble over trees in- 
me nately, for, although it improves the 
| ance of certain old specimens, it seri- 
oe. Mterfores With the development of 
oo INS if they are encircled by its 
i o aa rtonily it should be carefully 
D SOUNY trees as SOON as it com- 

"Sto ascend the trunks, 
a Wey ee the common Ivy (He- 
TA canariensis ‘hi prong-srowing corns 
o N ir ich Is commonly known 
ee, ie ue o are the most appro- 
the ha ome oever many Varieties 
anses, for th p CONUN used for various 
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been named. Some of these are recognised 
by the size of the leaves, for in some instances 
they are 8 inches or 9 inches in length, anil 
almost the same in width, while in an extreme 
Opposite direction they may be no more than 
I inch across, all sorts of intermediate sizes 
being found. Others differ in the shape of the 
leaf, for while some have an entire outline, 
others are divided into a few large lobes, and 
in still another group the lobes are reduced 
to comparatively fine segments. Then, colour 


Delphinium Millicent Blackmore 
(See page 114) 


enters into the determining of varieties, for 
one set is composed of silver and another of 
golden variegated-leaved kinds. These are 
again sub-divided by ihe position of the varie- 
gation, which mav be confined to an irregu- 
larly-shaped outer band on the margin, to the 
centre of the leaf, or it may present a marbled 
appearance. T 
Pree Ivies.—The Ivy assumes a different 
character when it has’ attained the summit 
of its support from what it Possessed. asa 
young plant, for it loses its trailing habit and 
takes on a bushy form. This, again. has 
caused a totally distinct set of varieties ta he 
produced, for almost all the trailing kinds 
have, at one time or another, their mature 
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habit. These have been perpetuated by graft- 
ing them on to stocks of Irish Ivy, and hand- 
some bushes they form, especially the varie- 
gated kinds. With few exceptions, it is difti- 
cult to fruess correctly from which trailing 
form any particular tree form has arisen, for 
the leaves change so in shape and colouring, 
These tree forms are Well adapted for forming 
specimen beds on lawns, as many of them 
possess brichtly-coloured leaves. A further 
means of distinguishing varieties is by the 
Colour of the fruits, for, while the normal 
colour is black, there are varieties which have 
orange and red berries, A. G. 


Notes of the Week 


Daffodils in flower 


My first Daffodil for the year was fully open 
on February ist. It was one of a small clump 
of W. P. Milner. Others. forms of N. palli- 
dus præcox, followed on February S, 

S. ARNOTT. 


Romneya Coulter; 

Tam much interested in Mr. Arnott’s notes 
on Romnevas. To anyone who has tried 
them and failed I should recommend the 
hybrid, a cross between the two. I got the 
original plant from Mr. Fletcher at Bognor 
Some Vvears ago. Because it is a cross I sup- 
pose it is stronger and hardier than either. 
The blossom is similar to that of R. tricho- 
calyx, the foliage not unlike that of R. 
Coulteri. In the future, I predict, it will be 
more dificult to get either sort true. 

. G. R. Dowser. 


Campanula Raddeana 

This has now been well proved, and so 
satisfactory has it been that it may be recom- 
mended with confidence. According to some 
descriptions, it grows 12 or more inches hich, 
but this can only be reached in very rich soils, 
as with me in laam, leaf-soil, or peat and 
sand and grit its usual height was under 
a inches when grown on a sunny rockery fac- 
ing south-east. It is a handsome litile Bell- 
flower, and gives us, above its wiry stems 
and heart-shaped leaves, wonderfully large 
flowers of a deep purple or purple-blue. It js 
quite a satisfactory plant for the rock garden 
planted on the level, where it soon forms a 
good clump. S. ARNOTT. 


The Lapageria outdoors in Scotland 


The only place where I have seen the Lapa- 
gerias growing and flowering out of doors 
in Scotland was on the walls at Lech Ryvan 
House, Wiztownshire, where Mr. Wallace, 
by the wav, grows many choice and tender 
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plants in the open air. Lapageria rosea and 
alba were growing, and were in bloom on the 
walls. At the same time, it must be said 
that these plants really need glass to enable 
them to assume their full beauty in our gar- 
dens. I have seen shoots which had ventured 
to thrust themselves from a greenhouse re- 


sisting a winter or two, but they were gener- 


ally killed the first hard season. Still, in 
favoured districts and on warm walls there 


- is no reason why the Lapageria should: not 


be attempted. S. ARNOTT. 


Rhododendron kamtschaticum. 


Perhaps some of your readers who have 
cultivated Rhododendron kamtschaticum for 
several years will be kind enough to tell us 
how it behaves with them. It is a shy flower 
in many places known to me, but is valued 
highly for its dense growth, its neat, small 
deciduous leaves, and (when it does bloom) 
for its little trusses of deep crimson-purple 
campanulate flowers, -It is a very neat plant 
for the garden. It is a gem for rock gardens, 
and I know of one large one where it covers 
a considerable space, the dozen or more of 
plants originally established having spread 
into a compact mass. There it-flowers moder- 
ately well in loam, peat, and sand with some 
grit, but it is not so freely covered with bloom 
as one would desire. S. ARNOTT. 


Crocus Imperati in bloom 


The first blooms of this Italian species are 
eagerly anticipated here, and it was a great 
pleasure to see quite a little colony of them 
fully open on January 25th, a day’of great 
warmth and sunshine, equal to the bright 
days of mid-April. The bulbs were planted 
in a large retaining wall eight years ago 
along with a collection of hardy Ferns, the 
soil being made up of peaty loam and sand. 
This suits them to perfection, the flowers 
being of unusual size and deep rich colouring, 
the interior of the blooms (rose purple) being 
very pronounced. The flowers are also 
sweetly scented and much sought for for 
filling bronze bowls along with the large 


flowered Snowdrops, Hepaticas, and Snow- 


flakes. 


Erythronium Johnsoni 


Although it must now be over 20 years 
since this fine form of the Dog’s-tooth Violet 
was introduced, it is not yet so often seen 
as its merits deserve. I believe the variety is 
a native of Oregon, and it is quite distinct 
from the other Erythroniums which I have 
grown, or which have come under my notice. 


SUSSEX. 


The scapes are almost a foot in height, and 


the colouring of the blooms is of a reddish- 
pink shade, deeper on the outside than the in- 
side, while the petals are of a good shade of 
yellow at the base. It is amenable to the 
cultivation usually given to Dog’s-tooth Vio- 
lets, and those to whom the family appeals 
might do worse than try E. Johnsoni. 


KIRK. 


Japanese Mahonia (Berberis japonica and 

- B. jap. var. Beale) 

Flourishing beneath a group of Holly-trees 
a mumber of these handsome evergreen 
shrubs is of more than usual interest as 
affording an example of the correat position 
in which they should be grown. The whole 
plantation is vigorous and healthy. This con- 
dition I attribute to the partial shade of the 


Hollies and their protective nature from cold 


winds, the latter a very important factor 
during their period of bloom. Their great, 
rich green, divided leaves are in not a few 
instances each 18 inches long and 9 inches 
wide, and at the extremity of the growths are 
borne. many  deliciously-scented flowers. 


These are lemon-yellow and appear in num- 


bers in arching racemes, each being nearly a 
foot in length, thus rendering these shrubs 
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exceedingly attractive both to sight and smell. 
The variety Bealei appears to be even more 
vigorous than the type, and is considered 
more hardy than either B. japonica or B. 
nepalensis, and has broader and larger leaflets 
than either, the flower-stalixs shorter, and the 
macemeés even more handsome than those of 
B. japonica. Both are beautiful shrubs, 
especially during their flowering period, 
which exitends over a considerable time, after 


which the flowers are succeeded by beautiful — 


large purple berries coated with a silvery 
bloom. Another group of .these shrubs 
planted in full sunshine has for several year's 
been a complete failure, and their foliage is 
the reverse of that of those growing in the 
shade. . _ E.M. 


The Cloth of Gold Cia 


In Crocus susianus we have one of the 
bright-flowered Croci which gladden us in 
the February sun and cheer up the garden 
with its golden starry flowers, which in bright 
sun open out flat, even with a tendency to 
reflex the segments. It.is of a.good golden 
yellow, prettily marked with dark brown 
stripes on the outside. - It is as easy to grow 
as any ordinary Crocus, and should, of course, 
have a sunny place, while it also likes a light 
soil. It is cheap to buy, and may be freely 
planted in early autumn. S. ARNOTT. 


Indoor Plants 


A visit to Sutton’s 


It is always a pleasure to see healthy plants 
well looked after, and at Messrs. Sutton and 


Sons these are always to be seen. At the pre- _ 


sent moment the most interesting sights 
there are the Primulas and Cyclamens in the 
cool-houses, while the scent given off by a 
house of the latter is of that subtle essence 
which gradually makes itself felt, so vastly 


different from the over-powerings wave which ` 


meets one in a house full of some exotics. 
Much experimetnal work in hybridising is 
done with Primulas, with the object of raising 
new varieties. It is interesting to record one 
very instructive experiment which Messrs. 
Sutton have been conducting, namely, the 
crossing of Primula sinensis with Primula 
Kewensis, when, although the cross took, 
and the seeds were fertile, the resulting 
plants were all Primula Kewensis, and re- 
mained so. Another experiment, that deal- 
ing with the Duchess, is of great interest. 


By breeding this variety a collection of 
widely varying plants, all however showing - 


some relationship to their parent,- were 
obtained, and many of these were considered 
worthy of being introduced to the public, but 
it has been found impossible to fix many of 
them. This is only one of the difficulties of 
any plant breeder; another, and one almost 
as difficult to surmount, being the impos- 
sibility of finding room for all the progeny 
down to the F.3 generation. Even with a 
small experiment this might easily run into 
half a million plants, and the consequence is 
that only the most promising of the earlier 
generations can be kept, thus limiting the 
chances of successfully raising a valuable new 
variety very considerably. If one plant out 
of a thousand holds out a promise of being 
worthy of attention a breeder is lucky. We 
consider it well to point out these facts, as 
few amateurs realise the immense amount of 
time and trouble which may go to the raising 
of some novelty. But although novelties and 
the raising of them possess an interest all 
their own, this in no way detracts from the 


pleasure of the sight of the well-known sorts 


in bloom. Etna was perhaps the most strik- 
ing, combining as it does its rich crimson 
flowers with almost black foliage. This 
variety secured an Award of Merit two years 
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ago. The Duchess is one of the oldest 
favourites, and though entirely different from - 
Etna, having a white flower with a zone of 
bright rosy-carmine and a yellow eye, it is 
in its way quite as beautiful. Another beauti- - 
ful dark crimson is Crimson King, which is 
one of the earlier-flowering sorts lasting over 
a long season. Coupled with- Etna and 
Crimson King must be mentioned’ another 
dark crimson, Intensity, which secured an 
Award of Merit at the R.H.S. two years ago. 
These, on account of the intensity of their 


‘colour, make a deep impression at first sight, 


but Reading Blue and Coral Pink were 
equally satisfying in their way. The latter of 
these indeed is of a most delicate colour, as 
pleasing, but in great contrast to, the 
brilliance of the crimson varieties. Of the 
same colour as Coral Pink is Coral. Pink 
Star, one of the Stellata- class; this, together 
with Symmetry, -a rose-pink flower of per- 
fect form, and one of this firm’s novelties, 
particularly took our fancy. Amongst ‘this 


class Silver Star was to be seen in all its 


glory. This variety is entirely white, having 
no yellow centre to relieve-it, and. seeing a 
mass of this in the distance one realises how 
aptly the name has been chosen. To many 


-this variety appears at first sight too 


monotonous, and- time, maybe a year or two, 
is required before its real beauty 1s appre: 
ciated ; but by those whose‘love of Primulas 
dates back for several years, Silver Star is 
held in high favour. Of the Giant Primulas, | 
Giant White was conspicuous for the purity. 
of its foliage. -Although called. Giant 
Primulas, few people realise how large some 
of these flowers are. Most specimens are 


2} inches in diameter, and very many when 


measured will prove to be still larger. | 
In addition to the Primulas a wonderful 
display was given by the Cyclamens. which 
Messrs. Sutton are growing from seed. 
When so much has been written of the beauty 
of the Primulas it is hard to do justice to 
these plants, although to many they are even 
more beautiful. For grace of petal and out- 
line a Cyclamen has few rivals for house and 


table decoration at this time of the year. f 


Some of the newer varieties also have ine 
creased the beauty of this flower by widening 
the ranges of colour in which it can be 
grown. As an example we may. mention 
Silver-leaved Salmon, which has not only 
most attractive flowers but beautifully-marked 
leaves; and fringed Pink Pearl, this ae 
adding to the salmon-pink flowers the 
fringed form of petals. i 


Acacias 
Acacias, or Wattles, are so hardy and so 
easily cultivated that they have-earned. for 
themselves considerable popularity as decora- 
tive plants for the greenhouse during the 
winter months. Many of the species are com- 


ing to their best now; others will fill their - 


places later in the- year. The genus is 9 
extensive that only a tithe of the known 
species have ever been grown in this country. 
Acacia armata, in its varieties angustifolia 
and pendula, is well worth growing ; SO, too, 
is the Needle-leaved Acacia, A. acicularis. 
This is quite a dwarf; rarely growing more. 
than 4 feet in height. A. dealbata, the Silver 
Wattle, is one of the best known, and also 
one of the most desirable of the commoner » 
Acacias. A. diffusa is even smaller than ati- 
cularis, with a most attractive habit an 

flower heads borne in pairs. A. Riceana 18 
another Wattle of graceful habit; a distinct 
plant which attains a considerable size, an 


.bears large numbers of the palest yellow 


flowers. A. Baileyana is all too-rarely seen. 
We know one nursery, in the neigbourhood 0 
London, where there is a fine old plant, @ 
regular patriarch. It is a species whic 
should be included in every collection 0 
Wattles, for few are more decorative. 


\. 
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_ CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Seasonable notes 


The handling of the little plants the 
moment they are rooted would be an impor- 
tant matter; | mean that the potting singly 
should not be delayed. A few days in warmth 
in their cutting pots or boxes would be suf- 
ficient fo make the growth bolt, as it were, 
and become spindly. If the work cannot be 
attended to just at the proper time, the next 
best thing to do is to shift the same to a 
cooker structure, give abundant room, and 
then deal with the potting at the earliest pos- 
sible time. There ine been no difficulty with 
the first cuttings, and those put in at the new 
year were rooted before the month was out, 
Less than usual the closed frame within the 
sightly-warmed greenhouse has been used 
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Here is an ample supply of useful material 
for many young plants of a quick-growing 
nature. I[f it is turned occasionally to sweeten 
it, and a little fresh leaf-mould, sand, or mor- 
tar rubble mixed when being handled for 
plants, nothing hetter could be Wished. The 
fibrous loam may be necessary for subsequent 
potting. When the little plants are growing 
on freely in their pots singly, one begins to 
think of the future bloom; and here it may 
be well to note that the small amateur grower 
may not have the convenience of changes of 
glass accommodation that more favoured cul- 
tivators deal with. Thus the former may be 
behind in the matter of time. In the month 
of March, for example, the young stock of 


Chrysanthemum Mrs. R. Harris 


the latter mav be double the size of that of 
the less favoured. 

This difference in forwardness Would have 
a bearing on a matter which has worried the 
cult for vears past; I refer to Stopping the 
points of the plants. Certainly, the possessor 
of early plants would fet on the better in re- 
spect to characteristic Nowers if the growing 
plant be allowed to go on naturally; but I 
should go so far with late-struck or back- 
ward ones that the points would be nipped 
out in March in the case of such huge Japa- 
nese kinds as the well-known Queen Mary, 
Mrs. G. Drabble, Majestic, and the like sorts 
that are later than the great majority in 
showing their flower-buds. This refers to 
show or biz blossoms, and Such as indicated 
are of Little value for any other purpose. In 
Passing, too, it may be mentioned that a con- 
siderable number of the novelties in the Japa- 
nese section has a late-flowering habit, and 
this might be taken into account in spring. 

An idea that is &aining with those who 
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produce the giant flower js to reduce the num- 
ber to one on a plant. The practice is likely 
-to spread. It is a neat way of growing the 
plant, and exceedingly interesting. If, how- 
ever, we have but one bloom toa plant, there 
may be more to each pot by potting one, two, 
or three, as the case may be, when yet smal], 
and treating each stem as one by removing 
all side-crowths. Two would be the number 
Which 1 should commend if the final pot be 
larger than an 8-inch one; three in an extra 
large pot. It seems clear that the develop- 
ment of a single stem is higher than one al- 
lowed to give extra branches. When we come 
to the production of what may be termed or- 
dinary flowers there is nothing gained by 
topping the shoots. Here We require a cer- 
tain number, and a plant will branch more 
freely if left to HO On naturally. 

With respect to the single forms for show, 
the backward plant may well be topped in 
March and three branches trained upwards. 
These in time will branch Again; then if 
three side branches be selected, nine, each 
of which should be strong enough to carry a 
characteristic flower, will result. Too concen- 
trated a growth gives single flowers wanting 
in shape and other good qualities. One deals 
with the item of Stopping thus early, because 
whatever is done, should be attended to in 
spring. 

Time and again last autumn instances of 
faulty blossoms, and in not a few cases flower- 
buds which refused to open at all, came to 
the writer's notice; and the source could be 
found in untimely interference with the 
leaders of the plants. By removing such, 
growth became undeveloped and soft: hence 
the trouble. More especially was this notice- 
able in the case of late flowers, from the mis- 
taken notion of “ pinching ” late to get Iate 
blooms, M. W. 


Chrysanthemum Mrs. R, Harris 


In respect to size, this is one of the largest 
of the single forms, measuring quite 6 inches 
across. It is shapely, too. ‘The colour is a 
rich shade of deep yellow, and the Variety is 
useful for exhibition. Shown in November 
last, the raiser, Mr. W. Jinks, gained the 
First-class Certificate of the National Chrys- 
anthemum Society. 


Chrysanthemum Louisa Pockett 


Although of remarkable size, this variety 
does not appeal to me as a show sort. Too 
frequently the blooms are wanting in shape 
and not pleasing generally, but it has its 
uses for late-lowering. In the middle of 
January I noted capital flowers of it, big, 
fresh, and taking. These were the result of 
late bud selection; that is to sav, from second 
crown flower-buds, and both shepe and 
colouring were desirable, Instead of a white 
as usually seen, the shade was saft pink, the 
formation of bloam loose Clobe-shaped. Very 
Strong in growth is the plant, and jt might 
carry mere than the popular three blooms. 
The variety has also been tried in bush form 
with a quantity of flowers. It is not, how- 
ever, suitable for this form, and is much 
better thinned of shoots if not too severely, 
I might mention that the height of plant as 
seen would be close on S fect. H. S. 


Chrysanthemum Maud Jefferies 


Although fast going out of the lists, this old 
Kind is really superb as a late-flawer'ng one, 
as well as a grand po: pant. It would be 
dimecult to name a white wey sa many good 
qualities, and vet ore seldom sere je nowa- 
davs. Į did come into contact with plan's in 
Bloom eariy in the year, and tis is why I can 
safely stite that a realy exer ert Variety is 
Fke'y to he Jost if growers do nar teke it up 
again. Mayrorn. 
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VEGETABLES 


F orcing Potatoes 


In many establishments forced Potatoes 
cannot be-had too early, not that the quality 
can be considered so very good when secured 
very early, but they come in for a dish when 
the prefix early gives them the passport. Of 
course, anything like a regular or daily sup- 
ply of very early Potatoes is seldom looked 
for, as if so, long lengths of heated pits would 
be needed. For producing these very earliest 
dishes I have ‘now for some years relied ex- 
clusively upon those grown in pots.. The pot 
culture of Potatoes is-very simple, and they 
grow to a usable size if not earlier, at least 
quite as-early as any planted out in heated 
pits, and the quality’is generally better on 
account of their being enabled to be dried 
off at a time when this process is the most 
needed, f.e., a week or so before being-re- 
quired for use. By also growing them in pots 
it sets the frames at liberty for later crops. 
If the sets are not far advanced, or at least 
not sufficiently so to need immediate plant- 
ing, the best course is to start them in boxes. 
The sets should be laid in in a single layer 
on leaf soil, with a little of the same material 
sprinkled amongst them, and if kept fairly 
moist and also placed in a warm structure, 
the sets will not bė long in making a strong 
and sturdy growth. For early pot work g-inch 
or 10-inch pots are quite large enough. ‘Free 
drainage is very essential, for if this should 
become. at all. choked the haulm will turn 
yellow and collapse before the tubers have 
barely ‘formed. The soil also must be fairly 
rich, ight, and open. I use thrée parts light 
loam, one part leaf soil, and some old Mush- 
room bed material with a little charcoal. 
When ready for the tubers the pots are taken 


to the structure it is intended to grow them © 


in and there prepared. The pots are about 
half-filled with soil, placing two sets in each 
pot, covering them with 2 inches of soil, 
which will atlow room for a little top-dress- 
ing later on. If the soil is in a fit state, no 
water will be needed until the tops are 
through the soil, apd then only -but very little. 
During the early stages it-is much better to 
allow the soil to become fairly dry before 


' giving water. The main essential for a free, 


healthy growth is keeping them well exposed 
to the light, with neither too high a tempera- 
ture nor too moist. Ours are placed ‘in the 
Peach houses or vineries which are being 
started, and where they remain until they be- 
come too warm or shaded, when they are 
shifted into another. Later on, as the haulm 
grows, it will be necessary to place two or 
three small sticks around the sides of the pot 
and tie with matting. | 
The best variety I have tried for pot work 
is Sharpe’s Victor. Mona’s Pride, when it 
can be had true, is also good, the quality of 
this being preferred by many. Sharpe's Vic- 
tor, however, on account of its short top and 
early tuber-forming, is a reliable kind. Beds 
formed with fermenting material are liable 
to lose heat very quickly during cold weather, 
that is, unless the temperature is well main- 
tained with linings. The low brick frames 
or pits heated with a flow and return pipe 
are the best. Not that fermenting litter or 
leaves should be dispensed with in these 
cases, as a body of quite 18 inches, or even 
2 feet, should be packed into the frame in 
order to cause a genial heat. Ten inches or 
a foot of light and fairly rich soil should also 
be provided for the Potatoes. Drills 4 inches 
in depth should be struck out a foot or 15 
inches apart, in which place the tubers 6 
inches asunder. In the meantime between 
the rows of Potatoes a few rows of Radishes 
may be sown, or rows of Lettuce planted. 


Early Paris Market may be set out 6 inches 
apart, when the plants would grow and be 
fit for use before being smothered up with 
the tops of the Potatoes. A little ventilation 
more or less, according to the weather, is 
very essential to ensure a sturdy and healthy 
growth. Planted-out Potatoes may easily be 
kept too wet, and there is also the danger of 
keeping them too long without water. The 
soil must be kept fairly moist, and this any- 
one can easily gauge by grasping a handful 
of soil just beneath the surface. I have seen 
people keep*the soil so dry, that upon a spell 
of bright weather occurring ‘in March the 
tops have collapsed when the tubers should 


have been swelling off. : 


In the majority of instances, however, the 
forcing of Potatoes has td be carried out hy 
the aid of hot-beds. In my own case I have 
plenty of deep brick frames for vegetable 


. forcing, and by filling these with fermenting 


material, there is not the likelihood of the 


heat being so quickly blown out during cold. 


and windy weather. 


-Leeks, growing 


It is within the mark to say that more . 


Leeks have been grown during the last seven 
years than ever before, and the allotment 
movement is anen erabie for it. Very many 
men who, for the 


vegetables take less looking after when once 
they have been planted out, or pay better for 
any manure it is possible to give them. If I 
had more manure at my disposal I would not 
hesitate in deeply digging a piece of ground 
for Leeks and incorporating the restdue I 
had, because I should know from past ex- 
perience that one can hardly make the soil too 


‘rich or too good for this most useful vege- 


table. Early in March is a good time to 


` sow the seed. Thin sowing is advisable so as 


to guard against overcrowding even in the 
young stage. Planting out should take place 
in June or July in drills or. trenches, watering 
them pilentifully should the weather be dry, 
and when they have become established ad- 
ministering liquid-manure ocoasionally. Six 
inches or 9 inches should be allowed between 
the plants so as to allow rom for drawing 


the soil around them for the purpose of 


blanching, and topping the plants every few 
weeks will tend to thicken them. As a vege- 
table from November to April, Leeks are most 
serviceable and make a capital dish. Many 
people who grow them stick to old standard 
sorts like- the Musselburgh and. Lyon, and 
these hold their own with some of the excel- 
lent modern varieties. - LEAHURST. 


Autumn-sown Brussels Sprouts 


Every grower of this vegetable for profit is 
anxious to begin picking at the earliest possi- 
ble date. The man who is favoured’ by local 
conditions, and is able to gather a fortnight 
before the main crops come in is a lucky in- 
dividual. I have known the earliest pickings 
make from ios. to 15s. per bushel, and sud- 
denly drop to one-third of that price. Market 
men make a practice of sowing in frames 
early in February, getting the plants on to 
rich soil at the earliest possible date, suc- 
cession crops being sown in March. It is 
only within the last three years that autumn- 
sown plants have been offered in the trade, 
but this method of securing long picking may 


_ have been practised in private gardens. Sow- 


rst time in their lives, took- 
to gandening seriously, told me that they had - 
sown a row of Leeks and intended to grow. 
their own in future. It has’ been said over: 
` and over again in these columms that few 
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ing in autumn to stand the winter is, how- 
ever, dangerous in most places. as hard win- 
ters are destructive. Those who have cold 
frames might give this method of culture a 
trial. ` BYFLEET. 


Early Tomatoes in unheated 
houses — 


The cultivator who is an enthusiast gener- . 


ally overcomes many difficulties. The chief 
one is, I think, that of securing an early crop 


in an unheated structure. _It is possible to- 


raise the seedlings early and to grow them 
to the stage when the first rough leaves form, 
but as they require more room and must be 


transplanted to obtain it, the first check is 


given. I have repeatedly found it best to - 


transplant to small pots, placing the seedling 
close to'the side, not in the centre. If a 


= small quantity of pounded brick—really brick- 


dust—and old mortar rubble be mixed with 
the soil, new roots form very quickly and run 
round the sides of the pots. Then there 1s 
the question of position. Where fire-heat 1s 
available any open shelf may be used, but in 
the cold house this full exposure will result 
in a-severe check. One must husband the sún- 
heat, and this can best be done by using a 
box covered with squares of glass or a small 
frame. The amount of air reaching the 


plants can be regulated, too, and undue | 


drooping prevented. Excessive moisture, 
however, both in the soil and atmosphere, 
must be prevented. Apply water to the .soil 
by immersion only when the soil is getting 
really dry ; ventilate the box or frame for one 
hour early in the day and the middle of the 
afternoon, and be sure that the glass is well 
dried ‘every evening. When*the small pots 
are nicely filled with roots, transfer the plants 


to larger pots, and, this time, place them on 


the open stage, still being careful about the 
watering and ventilation. From this stage 
there should not be much difficulty experi- 
enced in growing fine plants and big crops. 
| _ Hants. 
Two good Potatoes 
In spite of the ever-increasing number of 
new varieties,.some of the older Potatoes are 
yet very well worth attention. Among the 
latter I would name The Crofter and The 
Factor. Both are excellent croppers and 
both are of excellent quality. In a wet sea- 
son, such as that of 1922, the value of The 
Crofter was apparent, its vigorous constitu- 
tion rendering it, apparently, immune even to 


submerging for a considerable time. I may,. 


of course, be wrong, but I imagine both of 
these Potatoes, sent out in the same year by 
Messrs. Dobbie, have a proportion ` of 
Magnum Bonum blood in their composition. 
The flavour of The Crofter, especially, in- 
clines me to this belief, and Magnum Bonum 
was one of the finest-flavoured Potatoes 
which I know. To hazard a guess, I would 
not be surprised to learn that The Crofter and 
The Factor were seedlings from the same 
“plum ”’—as we used, in Scotland, to style 
the fruit of the Potato. l 
A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Green Cape Broccoli 

In my journeyman days I worked in an 
English garden in which, in October and 
November, there was an ample supply of a 
Broccoli, unknown to me at that time, named 
Green Cape. I have never seen it since, an 
I was told—if I remember rightly—that the 
seeds came from Malta. The leaves were 0 


a dark blue tint and the heads were of the - 
same colour—distinct altogether from the 


Purple Sprouting Broccoli, although, like it, 
there were good heads on the side growths. 
It might be worth inquiring after. KIRK. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 


The unsatisfactory flowering of the Witch Hazels 


These usually attractive shrubs are not 
flowering satisfactorily here this year, with 
one or two exceptions. Hamamelis mollis 
(here figured) has failed to produce scarcely 
a flower, and H. arborea has been very little 
better, merely displaying a small bunch of 
lowers at intervals along the branches. 


seasons we have been accustomed to enjoy. 
It would be interesting to know how these 
Shrubs have behaved in Other parts of the 
country, as the only reason for this absence 
of flowers would appear to be the lack of 
Even the 
virgini- 


sunshine during the past summer. 
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to be taken that shrubs are kept sufficiently 
far from the edges of walks, for Vigorous 
growers have a habit of overhanging walks 
in a few years, and this leads to unnecessary 
Work in the way of lifting and setting these 
further back. There is a very wide selection 
of good flowering and fine foliaged’ shrubs, 
and there is no valid reason nowadays for the 
retention of old Laurels and outworn ex. 
amples of the Pontic Rhododendron. Spiraas, 
Maples, Azaleas, Andromedas, Kalmias, Per- 
nettyas, hybrid Rhododendrons, Birches, 
Thorns, Acacias, only to name a few, are 
among the shrubs which may be employed 
alike in the shrubbery Proper and in the 
pleasure grounds. W. McG. 


January in a Cornish garden 


On Christmas Dav we had three Rhodo- 
dendrons in full Nlower—mucronulatum, 
Parvifolium, and dahuricum—all of them 
more or less magenta in colour. Of these, 
R. mucronulatum, from Korea, is the best, 
and, blooming as it does at this time of the 
year, when all other colour is absent, is very 
charming. I have never heard that it pro- 
duces seed in this country—sooner or later the 
flower is sure to get frosted, but it is easily 
raised from cuttings. Other shrubs in flower 
at the same time were Garrva elliptica, 
Chimonanthus fragrans, Jasminum nudi. 
florum, Berberis Bealei, and Genista fragrans. 
The Garrva is dicecious, and the female 
plant given me Many years ago by the late 
Mr. Acton, of Kilmacurragh, has never yet 
flowered. It is easily raised from cullings, 
but transplants badly, and should therefore 
be kept in a pot until big enough to be put in 
its permanent place. This and the Jasmine 
together make a very pretty decoration in- 
doors. Genista fragrans is some 12 feet high 
against the house, and has been a mass of 
blossom for some weeks. Berberis Bealei, a 
variety of B, japonica, has large evergreen 
leaves and pale vellow flowers deliciously 
scented like Lilies of the Valley. It forms 
berries here, but so far as L have been able to 
ascertain there is: no fertile seed in them. It 
can, however, be raised from cuttings. 

January has been marvelously mild and 
damp, and though there have been occasional 
frosts they have been very slight. Snowdrops 
and Primroses are blooming in the woods, 
and on the 2şth ult. J picked a ripe wild 
Strawberry. Iris unguicularis (syn. I, stylosa), 
in its white and mauve forms, has been in 
flower for some time, but owing to last sen. 
son's lack of sun is not so profuse as usual. 

lere it must have a south wall if it is to 
flower well, and the leaves are always very 
long in comparison with the flowers, so that 
it hardly makes the show it does in the souch 
of France, where I have Scen It so covered 
with bloom that the shorter leaves were 
hardly visible. Some years ago | raised seed. 
lings from the white Variety, about half of 
which came true, whilst the rest were the 
usual type. That enthusiastic old gardener, 
Captain Pinwill, of Trehane, once gave me a 
plant of the variety angustifolia, in which the 
leaves are very much smailer, but this, as a 
rule, flowers some weeks later than the ordi- 
nary form. ' 

The Lenten Rose (Helleborus orientalis) 
has been flowering for some time, but I have 
never made a success of the Christmas Rose, 
possibly from want of trying sufficiently hard. 
Before the end of the month the Rhododen- 
dron season was in full swing. R. Noble- 
anum and its white Variety were in flower, 
and I have recentivy made the onginal CrOSS 
of both to trv for improved varieties. , 

It is a great pity that the latter plant is so 
rarely seen, for it is very beautiful, but ap- 
parently difficult to obtain. I A Eos 
the generosity of the late Sir Isaac Arey 
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Balfour, having tried in vain to get it else- 
where. The Chinese R. lutescens, with 


flowers of the Augustini type, is covered with 


bloom, and is a particularly charming plant. 
The best bush is some 8 feet high, and the 
bright yellow flowers contrast admirably with 
the narrow-pointed brownish-red leaves. Mr. 
Bean does not give a very good account of it 
at Kew, but here it is one of the most lovely 
things in the garden. . | 

Last year in a friend’s garden I saw some 
good seedlings of the white sweet-scented 
rdgeworthi crossed with this species, and it 
will be, indeed, a triumph for the naiser if it 


proves to combine the colour of the one with 


the size and scent of the other. From the 
same friend’s garden: comes also the finest 
blood-red hybrid yet produced, being the pro- 
geny of the blood-red arboreum x Thomsoni. 


And this, too, was opening before the end of . 


the month, being earlier than either of its 
parents. It has a good truss and large fleshy 
flowers of the most intense colour, whilst the 
leaves are intermediate between the two 
parents. I have just been planting out in one 
of the nurseries a fine batch of seedlings of 
this crossed with R. sutchuenense, which 
have large leaves and a good constitution, and 
which I have named R. Cleopatra. Another 
very fine shrub in full flower is one of the 
argenteum series, of which, so far, the name 
has not been determined. Provisionally I 
call it R. grande, and believe it to be the 
Bhotan representative of the Sikkim argen- 
teum, but the true name is still sub judice at 
Edinburgh, and I hope it may be identified 
before the seedlings 1 have raised are ready 
to go out. 

The truss is circular and well filled, there 
being 20 cream-coloured eight-lobed bel's, 


tinged pink in bud and with thick three-fold: 


lines of deep crimson at the base of the in- 


terior. And since these bells measure 23 | 


inches by 23 inches the flower is an imposing 
one. Like all the large-leaved species, the 
plant requires a place sheltered from wind 
and excessive sun, and must attain a certain 
age before it will flower. 

A 15 feet bush of the old arboreum hybrid 
known as Smith’s Scarlet is already in 
flower, and makes a fine show, though its 
colour does not compare with the true blood- 
reds. ‘A form of R. barbatum is out also, but 
not the best, as the colour is not.as pure as it 
should be. This species has a queer constitu- 
tion, and I have lost four or five good ptants 
of it during the last few vears. Several 
bushes of the variable R. racemosum var. 
deifolium have begun, and so has the well- 
known R. præcox. Rhododendron Rhodora 
(syn. Rhodora canadensis) is covered with its 
bnight rosy-purple flowers on leafless twigs, 
and is quite an attractive little thing for this 
time of year. A caucasicum hybrid named 
Silberrad’s Early—I fancy R. Christmas 
Cheer is the same thing—is showing many 
of its pink flowers. It is rather insignificant, 
but very hardy, and would be valuable in dis- 
triots where the better things would not 
thrive. Here it shares the fate of all the 
hardy hybrids I have, and acts as a wind- 
screen for its superiors, _ 

One Sunday afternoon at the end of the 
month I walked over to see a neighbour’s 
garden, which is chiefly devoted to the her- 
baceous border plants. A Pentstemon was 
coming out, and a good many Polyanthuses, 
but the surprise of the place was a nice plant 
of the Australian Bluebell Creeper (Sollya 
heterophylla), with quite a number of its deli- 


cate little bells open and with last summer’s 


seed hanging beside them. In my own gar- 
den I have lost it several times through 
neglect of protection during severe frost, but 
it is easily raised from seed and is a quick 
grower. SollyaDrummondi,whichhassmaller 
flowers of a-deeper blue, I lost the first year, 
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but doubtless this, too, would.do with a little 
protection. Primula malacoides, both old 
plants and self-sown seedlings, is in blossom 
in the open, and, having tried them both, | 
do not think the white variety is an improve- 
ment on the type, as it undoubtedly is in the 
case of P. obconica. 
‘* PETER THE HERMIT.” 


- The Prickly Heaths, Pernettya 


These charming, dense growing, evergreen 
shrubs from South America are fruiting with 
unusual freedom here this year, the branches 
being literally packed with their, pretty orna- 


mental fruits, some of which are as large as 


a small Cherry. : 


~~ 


, These berry-laden shrubs retain their beauty 


from early autumn until the approach of 


spring, a distinct advantage over many 
shrubs, It seems. curious that, whereas their 
bright fruits possess no attraction to the usual 
berry-eating birds, both pheasants and poultry 
are very fond of them ‘and devour them 
greedily. | E 
Most of the Pernettyas as grown in gardens 


- to-day are the result of a batch of seedlings 


obtained by the crossing of Pernettya mucro- 
nata and P. angustifolia, and these form 
some of the most beautiful dwarf-berried 
shrubs we have. In May the bushes are very 
attractive by reason of the myriads of little 
white, bell-like flowers; these are perhaps 
seen to the best advantage when they are 
freely grouped. The berries vary from pure 
white, pink, crimson, and purple, well-berried 
bushes being decidedly handsome. 

Although these shrubs love the sunshine, 
a cool, moist rooting medium is most essen- 
tial, such as abounds along the fringes of 
lakes and streams; under such conditions 
they sucker freely, their vigorous young 
growths being of a bright red colour. During 
the hot summer of 1921 a batch of these 
shrubs growing on high, dry ground was 
absolutely scorched up, and even where they 


do survive they do not berry so profusely as - 


plants growing in a moist atmosphere. 
SUSSEX. 


The Cork Oak (Quercus Suber) 


We do not often meet with this tree, even 
in the south, as it can only be regarded as 
suitable for the most favoured counties of 
the south-west, where a few good sized speci- 
mens are known to exist. ‘ 

It was, however, interesting to see a neigh- 
bour very enthusiastic a few days since over 


- the possession of a small specimen 10 feet or 


so in height which was just showing its dis- 


tinct and characteristic, thick corky trunk, 


and in growth keeping pace with another 
young tree of Q. Ilex growing near. 


The Cork Oak occurs north and south of 


the Mediterranean, and produces the common 
cork of every-day use, Portugal being the 
great centre of the cork industry. 

I have been given to understand that unless 
the bark is stripped from these trees every 
few years they soon develop signs of distress. 
In gardens where it can be successfully 
grown it forms a very interesting feature, and 
is well worthy of a place. E.M 


The Hop-leaved Vine 


Why is Vitis heterophylla humulifolia, the 
Hop-leaved Vine, not more frequently grown 
as a decorative climber? It is pretty in leaf, 
but where it fruits well, as it should do in the 
milder parts of the United Kingdom, ‘it is 
exceptionally beautiful in autumn, with its 
bunches of lovely sky-blue fruits. It is worth 
making a note of by those who can give it 
a sunny wall or plant it against a high trellis 

S 


= or old tree. 


_ that of saving the fruit crop. 
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. Protecting fruit-blossoms from 
| frost 
Opinions differ as to the n 

tecting fruit blossom in the e 

local conditions Vary so mucl 

is the best guide in any p 

Owing to the exception 

earlier flowering fruit trees, such as Apri 

cots, Peaches, and Nectarines, are Mendy de 
veloping their buds, and as it is very probable 
that severe frosts may yet be experienced 
measures should be taken to save the bloom 
from damage by employing such means as 
may be judged most suitable. Any stich pro- 
tection should not be employed’ until “the 
flowers are just about to expand, aš up to 
that stage the trees are much better left Full 
exposed. ` An excessive use of protection 
would probably- defeat the ob -yie 


ecessity of pro- 
arly spring, and 
1 that experience 
articular locality, 


Heavy, perma- 
nent coverings must be avoided, as. these 
would tend to make the blossor gi 


It coverings can bè so ar- 
ranged that they may be quickly and easily 
removed each morning, this will answer well, 


- but where a large number of trees is grown 
this usually takes up more time than ¢ah be 


spared. The most convenient covering is that 
of having a light protection, such as thin tif- 
fany or a double thickness of 4-inéh mesh 


fish-netting, leaving this hanging in front of | 


the trees till the possibility of danger from 
frost is past (I always use the latter). This 
kind of covering, though comparatively open, 


will ward’ off much frost, and will also allow 


plenty of sunlight.and air to reach the trees, 
thus keeping theni in ‘a thoroughly hardened 
condition. : F. W, G. 


-> The late vinery — 
Sometimes late vineriecs are liable to be 
affected by mildew, and when this fungus ob- 
tains a footing it is afterwards very difficult 
to prevent recurring outbreaks. Where mil- 
dew has previously given trouble the free use 
of, hot water and soft soap is recommended, 
and the walls should be well done over with 
hot limewash to which has been added a little 
sulphur. Basic slag is useful, and an inch 
or two of the soil ought to be removed from 
the surface of the border and replaced with 
fresh loam, to which can be added an.allow- 
ance of bone-meal. ae W. McG. 


-NOTES AND REPLIES 

An overgrown Vine - - 
(R. J. M.).—The Vine is evidently one of 
the more robust varieties, and is, apparently, 
in rude healthy It will, therefore, be able to 
endure, and to recover from, rather drastic 
treatment. While it might have been prefer- 
able to attend to the cutting back ‘of the plant 
at an earlier date, vet there is not much time 
lost. Clear away all the interlaced growths 
with a pair of garden shears in the first place. 
This will allow the operator to find the harder 
wood, and the remaining growths should be 


Vine is, in. reality, much more amenable to 
hard pruning than it is popularly supposed to 
be, and ‘R. J. M.” need be under no mis- 
giving in using thé shears and the knife with 
a free hand. Probably there will be but 4 
scanty crop for the first year after cutting, but 
in the succeeding season there ought to fa 
quite a good number of bunches. - As growl j 
proceeds, lay in as much of the young Wo0 d 
as will cover the trellis without crowding, an 
each year afterward prune in this young wo 
rather closely in order to prevent a a 
recurrence of the congestion complained ol. 
: ; W. McG. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS 


Bulbous Irises 


As membérs of a family which is rapidly 
inacasing in favour, the bulbous Inises 
known respeotively as Spanish, Dutch, and 
English, are amongst the most desirable. 
For garden decoration they are amongst the 
chicest of their race, while, for cutting, their 
ihiness, wide range of colouring, and their 
lusting ee make them general 
favourites. The a 

Seanis [Rises (I. Xiphium) are usually at 


named, since they have the advantage of 
early flowering and a faculty for doing well 
in any soil. However this may be, personal 
experience warrants their full recommenda- 
tion, not particularly for earliness, because I 


find they are mostly a little later in opening 
than the Spanish, but for their general attrac- 
tion and hardy constitution. There are. 
several named sorts already, rom mbling the 
best of the Spanish in colour, but having an 


Kniphofia Rouge et Souffre 


‘ ‘st the latter half of May , be ng tli 

Sot the three to open. Compari d with 
Booth scion the bulbs are quite smal! 
SS Krowth ya ry slender, which is an 
“se rather than otherw ise, for i 


wer rm i Hage 
te nne of flower which is remarkably 


w ind w useful for cutting. The pre- 
AE ’ È 

s C-nurs are blue, white, bronze, and 
A a * > . 

"able in named varicties n 


ka e may be destined. 

eH IkISES.—Thege are a comparative!) 
= SJ from the best earhy-flaw 
l 5 hey resemble the Spanish in thi 
Saud the English in the stems ! 
a l: is sumetimes said they must 
Toi sUperenche the two sections just 
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When planting either kind it is advisable to 
sclect ground which was well manured the 
Season previous. November is a favourite 
month for planting, and when employed in 
groups in mixed borders Violas and similar 
plants should be used amongst them to pre- 
vent blanks after the Irises are over. For 
cutting, it is always more satisfactory to use 
a plot where there is no effect to be con- 


sidered. J. 
Kniphofia Rouge et Souffre 


was given an award of merit when shown by 
Messrs. M. Prichard and Sons, Christchurch, 
at the R.H.S. meeting on August 12th, 1922. 
The plant is aptly named, for the well- 
formed spikes are composed of red flowers 
on the upper half and pale yellow flowers on 


the lower half. 


Chinese Hound’s Tongue’ 
(Cynoglossum amabile) 


A correspondent in a contemporary was de- 
ploring the absence of this lovely plant from 
the gardens he visited, and, like mwself and 
many others, he held this casily-grown and 
beautiful subject in high esteem. During 
July, August, and September plants which 
were raised from seed sown in March are 
lovely, there being no blue flower—and I am 
not sure any other—at that time of such 
striking beauty. The pale Mue flowers are 
borne in the wildest profusion upon branch- 
ing stems 2 feet or more in height. The 
flowers are of such a lovely blue, too. My 
regard for this plant may be gathered from 
the number of plants 1 grow, nor am I alone 
In my esteem for it, judging by the numbers 
of visitors to the gardens who rarely go away 
Without its name, i 

It should, however, be massed, where possi. 
ble, to emphasise its real charm and telling 
colour. The best way to grow it is to sow 
the seeds in February or March in a warm 
greenhouse, planting them out into prepared 
beds in Apul and Mav. 

It mav also—where houses and frames are 
not avatlable—he scattered broadcast on any 
sunny border in the epen during late sum- 
mer, The plaints— which stand the winter 
quite unharmel—will commence to flower in 
Mav, reaching under these conditions 3 fret 
in height. Such plants pass out cf bloom by 
the middle ef August, just when those sown 
in March are at the height of their beauty, 

SP mey bees love thie ower, and thousands 
of them may be seen upon them from early 
morning until kite evening on fine daye. 
There is a caution about th's pretty plant 
given in the pages of GARDENING FLLUSTRATED 
a few vears ago by Sir Herbert Maxwel! 
which concerns long-contest pets. The seeds, 
or burrs, cling to thr coats to such an ex. 
tent that it is almost impossible to Cet rid of 
them without shearing the animal. ~ S. 


Maid of the Mist 
(Gladiolus primulinus) 


This magnificent species, with its delicate 
primrose-vellow flowers and its ma nv hybrids, 
was of greater beauty last vear thin I have 
ever scen it, many of the charming flowers 
being of a Lily-like puritv. lIn some in- 
stances the graceful scapes reached a height 
of 5 feet, the greater part of which was 
clothed with bioom. Evidently this lovely 
race cnjoys abundant moisture during the 
growing period, in which case the con- 
tinuous rainfall was responsible for the 
fine, vigorous growths so apparent last 
season, There is also a toal absence 
of streak d'ase among this particular 
Cass, and I believe it to be hardier than 
the Brenchlevensis and Gandavensis types, as 
pianis left in the beds and unprotecced during 
ine past few winters have not only come 
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‘about 3 inches of growth. 
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through unharmed, but have inareased the 
numbers of their corms. Here we plant these 
bright and stately flowers among beds of 
Roses, and the effect last year was gorgeous. 

Among the hybrids we had the most 
charming and delicate shades of colour 
imaginable, ranging from white, through soft 
yellow, onange, bronze, pink, and red. Some 
of the lovely yellow kinds have a deep orange- 
red blotch in the centre of the flower which, 


although half concealed by the hooded upper 


petal,. catches the eye when viewed from 


different positions. These plants are less stiff 


and erect when compared with the older 
kinds and are less effected by the inclement 
weather, part of which I attribute to the 
throwing off of the water from the centre of 
the flower by the upper hooded petal, ` 

The following gave great satisfaction 
here last season :—Aurora, orange yellow; 
Albetia, pure yellow; Fire Queen, red, with 
green blotch; Golden Bell, dark yellow; 
Golden Drop, dark yellow, gracefutly droop- 
ing flowers; Lemon Pillar, sulphur-yellow ; 
Miaiden’s Blush, soft rose; Orange Brilliant, 
one of the very best-of this colour; Reine 
Victoria, dark rose; General de Wet, apricot- 


rose; Kerensky,\creamy-white, red centre; 


Prince of Orange; The Dove, creamy-whiite, 
a lovely flower; Princess Elizabeth, bright 


_ rose; Rose Luisante, dark rose. E.M 


Deiphiniums. in the garden 


Of the numerous noble perennial flowers 


that aid in brightening the summer garden 
few can rival and none excel the Larkspurs. 
The annual spécies are pretty, but they lack 


‘the decorative value of the perennials, which, 
‘when well grown, often reach a height of 


6 feet and more, and bear aloft many 
flower-spikes. To attain such freedom of 


‘flowering and dimensions, however, the 
= needs of the plants must be carefully antici- 


pated and provided for. It is useless to ex- 
pect them to display their beauty to the fullest 
possible extent when relegated to a bed of 
poor, shallow soil, where they lack the needed 
sustenance and where their roots are parched 
by the summer droughts. In such a site they 
will not die, indeed, they will very probably 
compare favourably with other inhabitants of 
the border in these adverse circumstances, 
but they will give but little idea of their capa- 
bilities for grand effect. Perennial Delphini- 
ums should be provided with a bed at least 
2 feet 6 inches in depth, the soil of which 


| should be richly manured, while a mulch-of 


well-rotted Mushroom-bed or hot-bed manure 
in the early summer will have a beneficial 
effect both in keeping the surface soil moist 
and in acting as a fertiliser. In dry weather 


copious supplies of water should be afforded ` 


and periodical waterings with weak liquid 
manure will add greatly to their vigour. If 
treated in this manner Delphiniums, when 
at the zenith of their comeliness, will be the 
glory of the garden. In the innumerable 


varieties now in commerce every shade from | 


palest blue to purple is represented, some 
having white eyes, some black, while in some 
the inner petals are rose coloured. .A large 
proportion of these have double flowers, but 
on the whole one cannot but conclude that 
the varieties with 
flowers are preferable both for distant effect 
and for closer inspection. The old favourite, 
Belladonna, though by no means a strong 
grower, is, with its clear azure-blue flowers, 
one of the most delightful of the whole race. 

Delphiniums are best divided and trans- 
planted in spring, when they have made 
1 The clumps 
should be lifted and divided with a sharp 
knife, and the sections planted in rich, porous 


soil, a little lower than was the case in the 


site from which they were lifted. Should dry 
weather intervene care must be taken that 


t 


single or semi-double 
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they are not allowed to lack moisture during 
the time that they are becoming established 
in the fresh soil. 

A few good varieties are Millicent Black- 
more, figured on p. 107, the pips very large 
and well arrangéd; colour a combination of 
blue and mauve, with distinct black centre; 


- Rev. E. Lascelles, royal blue, with conspicu- 


ous white centre; Statuaire Rude, a magnifi- 
cent variety, colour pale heliotrope, with 
flowers each 23 inches to 3 inches across. The 
Alake has extra large flowers of a deep, 
purplish blue shade. Belladonna semi-plena, 
of a rich sky-blue colour, flushed with rosy 
mauve in the centre, is a free and continu- 
ous bloomer. In Sir Douglas Haig the pips 
are of extra size, with a huge spike, in colour 
deep purple and blue. 


The care of bedding-out plants 


Although hardy and half-hardy subjects - 
have, with great success, superseded the more — 
tender kinds as summer bedding-out plants, 


there are, still, many cultivators whlo include 
the latter in their collections. These, such 
as Zonal Pelargoniums, Marguerites, Calceo- 
larias, Petunias, Fuchsias, Lobelias, etc., 
often succumb to excessive damp in the depth 
of the winter if great care is not taken to 
save them. i P ER 

With regard to old stook plants, which were 
duly potted up last autumn, it is always safer 
to err in applying less water, ås the stems 
and leaves contain much moisture which is 
preserved for a considerable time in damp 


weather because there is not much evapora- . 


tion. In the case of cuttings, thousands of 
them never get beyond the callus stage in the 
autumn, and only produce actual roots early 
in thé spring time. It would be folly to apply 
more water to these than is needed to keep 
the cells nicely filled and so prevent actual 
drooping of the leaves. Although I am not 
dealing with seedlings in this brief note, I 
may advise equal care in their case as over- 
watering certainly ends in disaster—in big 
losses. Thé plants and rooted and rooting 
cuttings must be maintained in a perfectly 
clean condition; all decaying leaves and 


scales on stems or flower-stems must be re- 


moved judiciously at least once a week, as a 
single rotting leaf left on for a time might 
cause the whole plant to decay. 

Moss, weeds, and other foreign matter 
must be carefully removed from the soil and 
the surface of the latter slightly loosened with 
a pointed stick to admit air and create a 
sweet condition of the soil. Lastly, but of 


more than minor importance, is ventilation. 


With air judiciously admitted and nicely 
warmed pipes there should not be much diffi- 
culty in keeping all the plants safely, and, in 
cold structures, ventilation is more essential 
to success. G. G. B. 


| The Virginian Dragon’s Head 
(Dracocephalum virginicum) 


To those who know the Virginian 
Dragon’s Head it is a matter for surprise 
that it is so little cultivated by amateurs, 
especially those who like hardy flowers and 
seek for something to give a good variety 
for cutting, and to associate with the host of 
yellow, composites which bloom in autumn, 
and which are coming into bloom in July 
‘and August. That is the time when Draco- 
cephalum virginicum begins to flower, and, 


‘as it will last after the latter month, it is 


valuable in many ways. It is very distinct 
from the other Dragon’s Heads, as it has a 
good spike of small pretty flowers, and the 
whole effect of the spikes of bloom, of good 
length on 23 feet stems, is like that of a 
spray of some pretty Heath. The plants are 
of good, erect habit, and are perfectly hardy. 
They will be satisfied with the ordinary fare 


~ others, and is a desirable plant. Another is -f 
- that called D. v. pallidum maximum, which >w 


ar 


a“ 
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of other ‘hardy plants, and cannot fail to give || 


pleasure. Thejr usefulness for cutting is a 
decided asset, and adds to their value for the 
border. Seeds of the typical variety are to be , ‘i 
obtained, and may be sown in pots or pans 
under glass to produce plants to bloom the fol- di 
lowing year. The varieties named, as well și; 
as the type, can be increased by division, pre- 25 
ferably in spring. . a : 
The ordinary D. virginicum- has good siy 
spikes of rose flowers, and is an inexpensive x 
plant to purchase. A charming form is D. v. 
album, with spikes of lovely Heath-like white 
flowers, angl it is generally as cheap as the ™ 
foregoing. Some less common varieties are <i! 
in commerce, and these may be a little dearer, 2 
but are still moderate in price. D. v. atroro- 
seum is one of the least common. It has deep 
rose flowers of the same character as the - 


has rather taller spikes of pleasing flowers «i 
of a pale rose. Personally, I prefer the white << 
variety and D. v. atroroseum, but this is a 
matter of opinion, and anyone of the four . 
may be recommended with confidence. A =: 
batch of this white one raised from seeds and ~: 
planted in a reserve bed will come in very use- -* 
fully for cutting, and ‘will avoid the necessity = 
of reducing the appearance of the border if =: 
a plant or two should be grown there. 
cs. | S. ARNOTT. = = 


Early flowers 


The first flower of Crocus Imperati—one of ` 
the earliest and most beautiful species grown `) 
—appeared on January 15th, and-on January. 1 
‘18th I observed the first bloom of C. aureus. > 
These welcóme flowers are later than usual -- 
here this year, and the same may be said of ~ 
the large flowered Snowdrops and hardy Cy- “i 
clamens, for whereas a few blooms of these * 
have appeared at intervals during the past ~ 
few weeks, they have not, so far, responded i 
in their usual numbers as in former years. ~ 

SUSSEX. _ 


NOTES AND REPLIES 


Duckweed on a pond 7 
I should be much obliged if you could tell . 
me if there is any way-of getting rid of the \ 
ordinary duckweed on a pond. I had heard ` 
that there was a way of destroying it by © 
putting something in the water. I have in | 
a field a pond about 30 yards by 25 yards, = 
but cattle are in the field. Also, a small pond 
in the garden. Dogs might drink that. 
| = Hon. Mrs. C. WARD. 
[We recommend the application of sul- . 
phate of copper to the water of the pond. 
This preparation is usually used in cases 
where ponds are infested with a surface — 
scum, caused by various kinds of Alge, 1 
cluding Anabzena, Spirogyra, and Ulothrix, — 
but we know of no reason why it should not 
prove equally effective in the destruction of 
duckweed, as it destroys the common fian- 
nel-weed which grows under the-water. You 
do not give the depth of the pond, but, as- 
suming that it is 1 foot deep, about 1 lb. 
of sulphate of copper should be reckoned for 
each additional foot in depth.- It may be 
applied to the water in two ways, namely, 
either by dissolving in a little water and 
spraying over the surface of the pond, or by 


Phos ie ee 


ae a a 


tying it in a canvas bag and drawing this 


through the water until dissolved. Of course, 
the latter method would have to be carried 
out from a boat, which could be moved wher- 
ever required, and this might probably be a 
more practical method than spraying. At the 
strength suggested there would not be any 
risk of either cattle or dogs being injured. 
Should you meet with any difficulty in ob- 
taining the sulphate of copper, Messrs. 
Joseph Bentley, Barrow-on-Humber, Hull, 
would supply all you require.] | 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 


Shallots and Garlic 
Where not done, planting of both should 
Let the rows stand 


he no longer di lay ed. 
from 12 inches to 15 Inches apart and either 
plant or mere ly press the sets and cloves into 
the wil in shallow-drawn drills at a distance 
of 8 inches apart. i 
Avtuma-sown Onions 

Plint a good breadth of the forwardest 
plants on a Warm border or sheltered piece ‘of 
ground which has been well manured. Make 


frm by treading the surface more or less 
aceurding to its composition, and rake it level 


afterwards, Plant with a trowel 9 inches 
apart in lines standing 1 foot asunder. The 
remainder may be got out in the course of a 
fortnight on rich ground in the open. 
Broccoli 

Keep an eye on carly spring varieties, the 
beads of which are now turning in, and do . 


mt Iet them become spoilt by frost. Lifting 
and transferring the plants to a shed is the 


wrest means of saving the curd from be- 


oming damaged. Here they will keep in ex- 
cellent condition for a week or two if neces- 
AU, 
¢ 
Strawberries 
The amission to manure borders and beds 


autumn should now be 


in the open in the 
well-rotted manure if 


mide good. Use 


available; if not apply an artificially-com- 
wunded manure sold for: the purpose, and 
altere strictly to the maker's instructions as 


tits ue. This must, to be efficient, be 
cher hoed or lightly forked in, With rc- 
wind to stable or farmyard manure, if dug 
in great numbers of roots are in consequence 
dstroved, The better way is to spread It 
tetween the rows and round the plants, and 
‘ive it, allowing rain to wash out its 
nuttitive properties. Borders and beds 
vated last autumn will not need manuring. 
Where planting was deferred until spring, 
*e present is the correct time to get it done. 
\e fruit can, of course, be expected this year, 
‘uta full crop should result next season. 


Early vinery 
The growths on Vines started early in 
hary will be lengthening out, and allow 
‘areduction being made where more than 
# shoot has been produced on a spur. This 
‘whom of numbers quickly results in those 
“ase making rapid growth, and entailing 
“aching off of surplus bunches and the 
reg of the growths or laterals at the 
od kaf bevond the selected bunch in 
"VY Gye. Sub-laterals produced’ between 
“wir and bunch rub out altogether. A 
ae tmperature to §5 degs. by night and 
Ss by dav in the first-mentioned stage 
ao~r, and in the second 6o degs. and 65 
spectively, damping down and ven- 
“0 bene carried out according to 
: #7 conditions, Carry out the tying 
Ver laterals either in the morning or 


1an 
E 
DR th, 


fruathemums 
"i Stferal purposes the propagation of 
et varieties is best effected now, 
‘ mil” Eating ether means a nar 
tama : s £ BR : 
a > ©onstructed of ri-inch boards 
L s alge on the front stage of a late 
Oey being used to cover the stare 
„p Nas hid a thin laver of ashes, and 
i keep the frame as airtight 
ay) fave been found to answer 
g A.W. 


Midland Counties 


Hardy fruit 

If the annua! cleaning and training of fruit 
trees have in any way been delayed, every 
effort must now be made to complete the 
work, as fruit trees are unusually forward 
this season. Provided the trees were summer 
pruned, it may only be necessary to remove 
rough pieces of old wood that were over- 
looked, training in sufficient voung healthy 
shoots to furnish the vacant spaces and those 
required for extension. 


Melons 


The weather has been favourable to Melons, 
and with the lengthening days the plants 
should grow freely. Prepare the beds a few 
days in advance of planting to allow the soil 
to become warmed through. Place a mound 
of firm, turfy loam on a hot-bed formed of 
manure and leaves; plant firmly. Maintain 


a night temperature of 7o degs., rising to 


85 degs. by sun-heat. Do not water the roots 
excessively, or this will cause the plants to 
collapse, and unless the weather is very fine, 
one light svringing early in the afternoon at 
the time the house is closed will suflice. Place 
a neat stake to each plant preparatory to 


training them up the trellis. 


Forced Strawberries 

When the earliest Strawberry plants in pots 
have set their fruits, svringe them with tepid 
water twice daily during fine weather. Feed 
the roots with either liquid manure or a con- 
centrated fertiliser once or twice weekly until 
the fruits show colour. Maintain a free cir- 
culation of air, and see that the plants do not 


suffer from want of water. 


Humea elegans 

Plants now growing in 5}-inch pots will 
soon be ready for shifting into 8-1nch pots, 
which are large enough for flowering size. 
Use plenty of material for drainage; many 
Humea plants fail through the soil becoming 
water-loggzed. Use a light, open compost 
and pot firmly. When potted place the plants 
on a cool base in a light house near the roof- 
glass. If the roots were given a thorough 
watering previous to potting further water- 
ing will not be necessary for several days 
afterwards. Shade the plants from direct 
sunshine and do not force them into flower 


by the use of much fire-heat. 


Hydrangeas 


should receive attention and be repotted or 
top-dressed, as is necessary. Olid plants 
(should be well thinned of weak, useless 
shoots, retaining only those which promise 


to give good trusses of flowers. In repotting 
make the soil very firm. The compost should 


consist of a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, well- 
decaved manure, lime rubble, and sharp 
sand. Plants raised from cuttings rooted last 
vear should be transferred to 5-inch pots. If 
the wood was well matured when the cuttings 
were rooted most of the plants should flower 
this vear. .\ portion of the batch may be 
placed in moderate heat for carly flowering. 


Salvia splendens grandiflora 
If cuttings of this Salvia are available, a 


batch may be inserted. The cuttings may be 
dibbled rather thickly into pans or boxes 
filled with light, sandy compost. Place the 
cuttings in a propagating case and keep them 
shaded from direct sunshine until they have 
rooted. Salvia azurea grandiflora may also 
be propagated now. When well grown this 
is one of the most beautiful autumn-flowermng 
Salvias. The plants must not be coddled at 


any time or the growths will become too 
F. W.G. 


weak to flower. 
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Scotland 


Border Chrysanthemums 

A beginning can now be made with the pro- 
pagating of hardy Chrysanthemums for the 
borders. In some districts the stools winter 
well enough, in others it is necessary to lift 
these stools and put them in beds or in boxes 
in cold frames. In cither case, cuttings ought 
now to be plentiful, and if these are taken at 
a length of 2 inches and put into a close 
frame they soon root. The young plants 
ought to be boxed off without delay. Careful 
labelling is essential, so that there may be 
no mixtures of colouring in groups when 


floweriny time arrives. 


Planting 


Continue the planting of shrubs and of 
trees, at the time of the operation seeing to 
the secure staking of the subjects which are 
likely to suffer from high spring winds. If 
any very choice shrubs are being transplanted 
or moved from one position to another, it is 
well if a little shelter, even if it be impro- 
vised, can be afforded to them for their first 
season, Shelter is of more importance than 
appearance, for a time, in the case of choice 
evergreens or of the finer shrubs, and a mulch 


of littery manure is useful. 


Hardy Ferns 

Now, or shortly after this time, is the best 
season at which to transplant hardy Ferns 
and to rearrange or improve banks of these 
Ferns. Masses of a single variety are much 
more effective where the general effect is con- 
sidered than groups of mixed varieties. No 
doubt the latter form of planting is more in- 
teresting to the collector who is familiar with 
hardy Ferns, but the inexperienced planter 
will be well advised to make his groups of 
distinct sorts, as he may not know how any 
given arrangement will look until planting 
has been carried out and the first year's 


growths fill out. 


Lily of the Valley 

Very often beds of Lily of the Valley are 
given but little attention until the crowns be- 
come weak and crowded. When such is the 
case, the blooms are poor and the stems fra- 
gile. The present is a good time for replant- 
ing new beds, and the preparation of the soil 
must be thorough. 


Ivy 


The cutting of Ivy upon walls and other 
places is once again due. The cutting ought 
to be done pretty closely, and for this purpose 
the garden shears should be used—although, 
in places where neatness is not absolutely es- 
sential the work can be speedily done by using 


a reaping-hook. 


Morello Cherries 

Sometimes Morello Cherries give trouble in 
the way of casting their fruits prematurely. 
This may be due to one of two reasons—cither 
a deficiency of lime in the soil. or to the ex- 
haustion of the soil itself. In either case, the 
remedy is obvious, and a top-dressing of good, 
rich material, to which has been added lime 
in some form, will work improvement. 


Vegetable garden 

Wet weather, of course, mav interfere with 
plans. but when a dry surface can be ob- 
tained such things as Shallots and Horse- 
radish can be got out, as well as a speculative 
line ar two of Peas on the warm border. 
Prick off seedlings from sowings of Cauli- 
flowers made under glass, and encourage 
them with a Little heat. There are many new, 
or comparatively new, Caul:flowers, but no 
one can go very far astray who grows Early 
London and Early Erfurt. W. McG. 
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= to refer to it here. 
for when cut it will keep fresh in water long _ 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING 


Pages for Beginners 


' The flower garden 
Border Carnations S 


Everybody who wishes to be thought some- 
body professes an „admiration for old- 


fashioned things, from an antique mug to a 


mediæval recipe. ‘ Ye olde English flowers?’ 


make their special appeal; but we are a dis- - 


criminating lot, and the fact that a thing 
belonged to ‘‘ ye olden time ”’.does not satisfy 
us if it has no further: qualification. «We 
seek beauty in addition to age, and where we 
can get this we sejze upon it with avidity and 
give it its place in the garden. I repeat, we 
gardeners are discriminating.. 

This long introduction is all on behalf of 
the old border plant, the Carnation, or 
“ striped gilliflower ” of Elizabethan days. It 
is identified with our summer as much as 
the Rose and Lily, and not only so, for of all 
old-fashioned flowers, it has proved its adapta- 
bility to our progressive tastes, and has put 
on infinitely greater glory than it did for our 
grandfathers. It possesses one quality denied 
td both Roses and Lilies, and I think it best 
It excels as a cut flower, 


after the Rose and. Lily have faded. I want 
you to know all you can about this really 
charming flower, so hefore I deal with its cul- 
tivation I want to give you the points in its 
favour and to show how greatly it. has im- 


proved with the passage of time. First and - 


foremost, it is extremely hardy, and will grow 
as well at Aberdeen as on the weald of Kent, 
or at Lowestoft as well as at Penzance. It 
will flourish equally on the Pennine Hills and 
in the Vale of Taunton—which, being inter- 
preted, means that wherever you live in the 
British Isles you may surround yourself with 
Carnations. Not every flower can claim this 
ubiquity. Possibly the latest added quality 
is the most valuable, for whereas it used to 
come and go in a fugitive kind of way, romp- 
ing and revelling in our borders for a fleeting 
month, and then submit itself to partial 
eclipse and propagation, it will now in its 
improved form continue to yield of its flowers 
through July, August, and September. This 
is a very notable acquisition, indeed, and you 


„and I join in our tribute to the skilful and en- 


thusiastic specialists who have done this for 
the Carnation, and, incidentally, for our en- 
joyment. So far, then, we have a hardy and 
long-season flower. What else have we more 
than our fathers? This: At least a variety 
of colours and combinations of colours double 
those enjoyed by them. 
veloped. 


Its form, too, has de- 
Always satisfactory from an zs- 


thetic point of view, it has not lost an jota - 


of its perfection, but has doubled its bulk 
and added considerably to its substance. Cer- 
tainly it has grown bolder, as it has earned 
the right to do, for the hereditary weakness 
has disappeared for ever from its neck and 
it holds its head in the face of the storm 
with perfect impunity when the rose petals 
lie thickly on the ground. 

You see, I am claiming a lot for this flower. 
I want you to think as highly of tt as I do, 


so naturally I am saying what I can for it. . 


But I have not yet exhausted the tale of its 
merits. Can one speak, or write, or think of 
the Carnation without, in fancy. drinking in 
its delicious perfume? Even this has been 
enhanced by the physical progress of the 
plant, and the newest varieties are the most 
sweetlv scented. 
There is yet, however, another attribute 
which must commend this plant to all who 
possess a garden, and that is the remarkable 
ease with which it is increased. I do not 


advocate the rough old way of pulling an old 
straggly plant to pieces and planting portions 
of it to chance whether it will root or not, 
but the more orderly and economical method 
of turning every separate growth into a plant 
by means of layering. This is the simplest 
way possible of increasing the stock, for 
literally it is taking cuttings, but affording 
them the help of the parent plant while they 
are making root. 

Add all these things together and they will 
give you something near to the total of what 
a practical gardener finds in a Carnation. “An 
enthusiast would find much more, but in these 


notes I am the plain, practical gardener, per- — 


haps tainted with enthusiasm. 

Now I haveé to tell you how to grow it in 
an ordinary though satisfactory way, and why 
I have chosen this month of February for the 
telling it is because just now is an exceedingly 
good time to plant it. You may purchase 
young plants, last year’s layers, from your 
nurserymen, ready for planting out, and my 
advice to you is that you make a wise selec- 
tion of serviceable and good varieties. Here 
are half a dozen good ones of various colours : 
Purity, white; The King, maroon; Glamour, 
yellow ; Gordon Douglas, crimson; Blushing 
Bride, pink ; Effie Deans, apricot. These are 
all selfs, and though I have a preference for 
selfs, I am quite ready to admit that some of 
the combinations in the ‘‘ fancies ” are ex- 
tremely fine, and some at least of these’should 
be found in every collection. 3 

Prepare your soil before you commit your 
plants to it. Should it be too light and open 


add cow manure and loam; should it be close 


and heavy, add burnt refuse, stable manure, 
and mortar rubble. Break the ground ‘up 


deeply—13 feet is not an inch too deep unless. 


you are on gravel or clay. Pulverise it and 
allow it a few days to mellow and to settle 
itself, and in the time to come you will prove 
how greatly your plants will appreciate the 
forethought and care. à 

When planting take very special care not to 
injure the root, and instead of crudely using 
a dibble, set very carefully with a trowel, and 
then press the soil quite evenly around the 
plant, with a pressure toward the roots, using 
your fingers for this work in preference to 
any man-made tool. , Allow space between the 
plants for layering the young growths, and 
for this I should recommend not less than 
18 inches from plant to plant in any direction. 
As the young plants begin to grow and to 
throw up their flower stalks, support must 
be provided in the way of neat, clean sticks or 
wires, to which the nlant must be loosely yet 
securely fastened. When ‘this stage is reached 
the soil must be stirred with a hoe and a light 
dressing of bone-meal or superphosphate 
worked in just to give a fillip to the rapidly 
developing flower-buds. 

The nature of the Carnation is to bloom 
freely—it heeds not quality one iota, but seems 
determined to produce quantity. That is 
where the cultivator and his plants have to 
differ. .We want good blooms—we want to 
correct the mistaken energies of the plant, be- 
cause we know for certain that it cannot 


-satisfactorily bring to perfection the crowd of 


flower-buds it makes; therefore, with kind 
but ruthless hands we rub off the greater por- 
tion and secure the whole energies the plant 
is capable of into a desired number-of buds, 
for which surgical operation we afterwards 
receive the grateful acknowledgments of the 
plant. 

I have now brought you to the end of the 
first stage, that of growth and of flowering. 
Next week I will complete the subject and 
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give illustrations connected with their propa- 
gation, and at. the same time offer a few ob- 


- servations concerning Pinks, which I look 


upon as a necessary. corollary. 
Fruit - 
The amateur’s vinery (continued): 
PIPING REQUIRED.—As_has already been 
stated, before we can determine the approxi- 
mate amount of-piping required to heat any 
given house we must first ascertain the cubic 
area of the vinery. Having obtained that in- 
formation, we apportion a certain number 
of feet run of 4-inch hot-water piping to each 
1,000 cubic feet of air in the structure to-be 
heated. Much-depends upon the exposure of 
the structure and its aspect. The early vinery 
should have 8o feet of 4-inch piping per 1,000 
cubic feet; 
65 feet to 70 feet of 4-inch piping per 1,000 
cubic feet ; the late vinery should have so feet 
to 60 feet of-4-inch piping per 1,000 cubic feet. 
All hot-water pipes should have a free cir- 
culation of-air around them, and not be half- 
buried in soil or in brickwork: The hot-water 


F. J.F. 


pipes should rest on low piers of brickwork . 
It is a mistake to usea 
pipe of 2-inch diameter as a main for pipes of _ 


above the border. 


igh 


the second vinery should have ` 
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4-inch diameter, the small volume of water `+% 


in the small pipes being unable to freely move =” 


the large volume of water in the large pipes. 
‘Have 2-inch mains to 2-inch pipes, and q-inch 
mains to 4-inch pipes. | | 


On page 31 we considered the important `=: 


matter of starting young and dormant Vines 


into growth, with an illustration showing the ` 
basal and other buds as they now may ac ` 
l There are in:this country Several = 
Vines famous for age, size, and great crops ~~ 
of fruit, viz., at Hampton Court, Cumber- ~#x 
land Lodge, Windsor, and another in the =i 
neighbourhood of Putney, each in the Thames .* 


tually be. 


Valley. Their existence is probably largely. 
due to local circumstances, as ‘well as to 
skilful cultivation and much care. The Vine 


naturally is very luxuriant and responsive to <x; 
generous treatment with regard to space,” 
food, and water; and we must now decide ** 
whether our young and recently-planted Vine ` 
shall be allowed to extend and fill a large `: 
vinery, or shall it be limited to one stem with ` 
its companions in the same vinery. Although *y: 
it is the rule to limit a Vine to one main ~~ 
stem, or “frod,” 12 feet, 15 feet, 18 feet, or - 
20 feet in length, there are frequent excep- `i; 
The fruitfulness of a Vine “x, 
‘is governed by its strength and vigour, and `‘; 
1 lb. of good Grapes is expected by a Grape =y 
grower from every lineal foot of good stem 


tians to that rule. 


of the Vine, but nat actually at every foot. 


That would be very undesirable. Anyone de ~ 

-= sirous of growing a Pd 
ON THE EXTENSION SYSTEM, and filling à -y 
vinery with one Vine in a series of years, ., 
may easily do so, the Black Hambro’ being `, 
excellent for the purpose. If the student will. 


look at the Fig. 1 on page 31 and count the 


buds from the lowest at A. he will see that .. 
the fifth bud is on or near the top side of the .. 
Vine so trained. and at a distance of 2 feet . 


to 3 feet from the first bud, which is to pro- 


duce -the first rod up towards the ridge; the .. 
following three buds may be allowed to grow . 


and produce several leaves for the purpose 
thickening the stem. connectine the first an 


second stems. The sixth bud. which is on the s 
underside of the diagram, should remain to - 
continue the horizontal stem towards the end - 
of the vinery, the buds further to the right to | 
be rubbed out, but the cane to be left for é 


training along the young horizontal cafe if 
a wire be absent. The buds on anv two Vines 


will not, or may not, occupy exactly the ` 


same positions as suggested in the diagram 
(nage 21). The important thing is to keep 
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the main rods not less than 2 feet apart, wider ` 


would be better. 
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The days have lengthened considerably, the 
light is a little more intense, and the power 
of the sun has increased, all of which leads 
to increased activity. The good fruit grower, 
while being aware of these changes, will take 
advantage of them, yet without hurry or ex- 
citement, 
winds are vel before us, and we must be satis- 
fied with slow yet sure progress. The newly- 
planted and recently started Vine must be 


kept comfortable, but not hurried. 


The vegetable garden 


Much as | would like to assume that all 
who read these notes had put what they read 
into practice, [ know that I dare not do so. 
And so I fee! fairly certain that some among 
you have sown neither Peas, Beans, Parsnips, 
nw Radishes. Very well, I know that the 
gospel of very early SOWINgs is one that takes 


lime to assimilate, and I can only hope that 
But I have 


it may be absorbed with time. 

told you nothing that is not true, and the 
nore especially is it true of this abnormally 
mild season. I wonder how I can possibly 
convince every reader that a Broad Bean 
swn very early in the season (preferably in 


November) will carry a crop §0 per cent. 
heavier (han one sown in March? J Suppose 


the only reply to that question is, “ Try it, 
and wait and see.” This vegetable grows 
healthy, strong, and prolific during the com- 
paratively cool time before the middle of June, 
atime when the soil has not become dry and 
hot, but when the fiercer summer sun 
«arches the soil and draws out the moisture, 
then it fags, and is immediately seized upon 
ty millions of black fly, and no further addi- 
tion can be made to the crop. You see, then, 
that the point of successful cultivation is to 


make the plants fully develop their whore 
crop as early as possible, and this they cannot 


do unless time is given them. Now do you 
er the point? 

Exactly the same principl applies to the 
successful cultivation of Peas, for these, 
swn late, are immediately affected by the 
warmth of the sun, spring into premature 
and weak growth, are spindly in straw (that 
S, the stem), long jointed, and unprolific. 
The whole argum nt comes back to the fact 
l have often referred to, that the earlier 
WARES of growth in nearly ex erything except 
fungi should be slow. With some things 
gick growth is desirable, such, for example, 
; Mustard and Cress, Lettuce, and plants 
“that kind of which it may be said that, 
saon as they are big enough, they are good 


e but this does not apply to anything 

|. nas to evolve, bear, and mature a crop 

a yuhhearing fruit or pods. 

a k ae pith and point of these remarks 

[vane or Pe. who have not vet sown either 

0 tell aS and have both to do. I want 
cl them that they cannot Aneeible anal 


: for bst time, but they can see to it that 
ai Is lost, Get your seeds in at once. 
fee hold back because vou fear bad 
“ts coming, for it matters not either 


ey a what the weather is 
-{ ee o before now sown carly, 
en ee e young plants snowed under 
Thigpen or three months at a stretch, 
a a Red in vain for any harm done to 
indy ae Porieen hardy, and can 
+ ara pat Ek eee climate than ours. 
Ran e the French Beans and Sear- 
S, dut as hardy as a Cabbage. 
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Royal Horticultural Society’s Show 


February 


The show on the day of the annual meet- 


ing is generally an advance upon ordinary 
fortnightly meetings, and this one was no 
exception to the rule. Unfortunately, the 
day was a dull one, and consequently it was 
at times difficult to see the true beauty of the 
flowers, and electric light is apt to alter the 
colours. Apart from ithe vagaries of the 
weather there was littfe to grumble at. Some 
of the Cyclamens shown were bevond all 
praise; in fact, ‘fas good as really good 
Cyclamens can be, and the whole show 
worthily upheld the standard to which one is 
accustomed at Vincent Square. 


ALPINES 


These plants lend themselves so well to 
small exhibits in pots and pans that it can 
always be guaranteed that some attractive 
displays will be met with. Mr. Mark Fen- 
wick, Abbot's Wood, Stow-on-the-Wold, was 
verv prominent in this section, and two of 
his Saxifrages, namely, S. Faldonside and S. 
Griesbachi, were particularly good, as also 
his Crocus aureus. 

Messrs. Baker also showed S. Griesbachi, 
with S. apiculata and its white form, while 
another plant which struck us was Erysimum 
pulchellum, a very pretty bright yellow hardy 
perennial, 

The ever-popular Forget-me-not, in this 
case Myosotis Ruth Fischer, was included in 
Messrs. Whitclega’s exhibit, together with 
Ranunculus montanus and  Saxifrages, 
amongst which Saxifraga [aldonside was 
again prominent. Both Messrs. Clarence 
Elliott, Ltd., and M. Prichard and Sons had 
very tastefully-arranged exhibits, and in the 
latter's we particularly noticed Saxifraga 
Mrs. D. Hudson and Primula altaica, the 
latter a verv charming plant. 

Messrs, Waterer, Sons, and Crisp had a 
very varied collection, comprising Forget-me- 
nots, Saxifrages, Anemones, Rhedodendrons, 
etc., and seme of these individual plants 
showed great merit. We likel, especially, 
Myosotis Roll of Honour, Saxifraga Burser- 
iana, Rhododendron præcox, Mazus reptans, 
and Anemone fulgens. Finaly we must 
mention Messrs. Skelton and Kirby, who 
brought to the show a very pleasing collec- 
tion, in which Enica carnea præcox and the 
vellow Sedum spathulifolium were prominent, 
as were also two of their Sanifrages—S. 


Salomoni and S. Haagi. 


OUTDOOR 


Rhododendrons were the most important 
flowers in this class, and were well shown by 
numerous firms. Amongst these, Messrs. 
Maxwell and Beale had some fine specimens, 
particularly R. pracox, while other flowers 
that we noticed were Iris reticulita, Saxi- 
fraga L. G. Godsetf, Bellis Kathleen, and 
Raoulia australis. 

Mr. G. Reuthe also showed 
Rhododendrons, the best of which we thought 
Sutchuenense, R. precos Early 
Gem, and R. barbatum Meteor. Crocus 
acrius was also geod. Hvacinths and Daffo- 
dils were the outstanding feature of Messrs. 
Barr and Son's collection, and of the former 
H. Marie, Yellow Hammer, and L’ Innocence 
were very fine, while Daffedil Oucen of 
Smin showed up strikingly. Narcissus 
Telamonius plenus, Crocus Gehlen Yellow, 
and Helleborus guttatus also deserve men- 
ton. A verv tastefully-arranged exhibit wos 
stagal bv Messrs. Carter, Page and Co., 
whose Anemone blanda made a fine show. 
In this exhibis also Primula Wilson's Blue 
and Aubrietia Hlactna caught? eur attention. 


The Daisy has been much neglected bv 


some fire 


were R. 


Hardy Rhododendrons were also exhibited hy 
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English horticulturists in past years, and we 
were pleased to see this flower holding its 
own jn the group put up by Messrs. G. W. 
Miller. The varieties Alice, Dresden China, 
and Rob Roy were well shown, and these, 
together with Primulas Lingwood Beauty, 
altaicn, and Mrs. Frank Neave were, we 
thought, the best of the group. 

Messrs. Wallace’s collection 
different groups verv attractively displayed. 
Crocus Susianus and Iris reticulata were very 
fine, and Prunus triloba, which this firm put 
up, should call peopte’s attention to its value 
for decoration in an inexpensive manner. 
Both Miss E. Heathoo'e, of Williton, Somer- 
set, and Mr. J. J. Kettle, of Corfe Mullen, 
Dorset, showed Violets, the latter having a 
particularly praiseworthy group. Amongst 
these we noted Violet Princess of Wates, 
Marie Louise, and Mr. J. J. Kettle, all three 
being exceedingly charming. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


The most noteworthy flowering shrubs 
here were Azaleas, and many beautiful 
specimens were to be seen. Messrs. Cutbush 
showed many delightful varieties, of which 
we noted A, Pink Pearl. Messrs. R. Gill 
and Son made a fine show of Rhododendrons, 
and their exhilt was made still more interest- 
ing by a display of selected Anemones. A 
very fine exhibit staged by Messrs. L. R. 
Russell, Ltd., included Azalea Anthony 
Koster, one of the finest in the show, and 
other Azaleas which deserve to be mentioned 
were A. Vervieneana, A. Jules Roches, and 
A. mollis, with some most pleasing branches 
of Pyrus purpurea. . 

Perhaps the most interesting exhibit in this 
class was that of Messrs. R. and G. Cuth- 
berty who showed some results of crossing 
Azalea mollis x A. sinensis. Most of these 
seedlings seemed to resemble cach other, how- 
ever, and no striking excepticns were noted 
such as might be expected, 

Messrs. Movses Stevens also showed 
Azaleas, Azalea Niobe being very prominent. 


consisted of 


Lady Aberconway and the Hon. H. D. 
McLaren, of North Wales. 


INDOOR 


Nothing could have been finer than the 
collection of Cyvelamens and Primulas which 
formed Messrs. Sutton’s exhibit. AU the 
best of their well-known varieties were there, 
and the range of colour was very extensive. 
In this connection we liked their silver-leaved 
salmon Cyclamen particularly. In Primulas 
the variety Etna stoed out, as much on ac- 
count of its dark leaves as of the colour of 
the flower. 

Carnations were well shown by 
Allwood, Messrs. Stuart Low, and Mr. Envel- 
mann. It would be invidious ta sav which 
was the best, as each had its special attrac. 
tions. In Messrs. Allwoel’s collection we 
notice! especially Wivelsfield Claret, a Carna- 
tion with a wonderfully rich colour. Orhers 
which struck us were Chintz. Mrs. C. F. 
Raphael, and Benora, fn Messrs. Stucsre 
Low's group, Jazz, Red Ens'gn (one of the 
most useful varieties bedding), and Reginald 
Cory were noted. In Mr. Ergelmann's dis- 
play Beta. Boadicea, Carola, and Saffron 
Were very fine. 

Mr. R. H. Bath. Wisbech, put uo a fine let 
of Narciss? and Tulrs. The Tulics were a!! 
grownin bowls in fibre without drainage. and 
very feh in colour were ta be seen, 


Messrs, 


Vuameties 
such as Mon. Tresor, Rose Lu'sante, and 
Ths. 


Tulps were aiso to he wen in Messrs. 
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James Carter and Co.’s display, together with 
Primulas, ‘of which we liked best. Primula 
malacoides Princess Mary, and of the Tulips 
we thought the single Vermilion Brilliant. 
very fine. = , 
= Cyclamens again were well to the fore in 
Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon’s exhibit, 
where several of the better known varieties 
were staged, including that very fine one 
Salmon King. Two Violets also attracted at- 
tention, namely, Princess of Wales and 
Gov. Herrick. 7 | 
Messrs. Paul showed a most extensive col- 
lection of Camellias, which included 
L’Avenir, Mars, Princess Charlotte, Jupiter, 
Donckelaarii, Alba simplex, and Imbricata. 
Sir G. Holford showed a striking Rhododen- 
dron'in R. Ne plus ultra, with orange-scarlet 
flowers. It was raised-some years ago by 
Mr. John Heal between R. javanicum and R. 


Orchids. were all of the highest order. 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Haywards 
Heath, showed Odontonia Baroness 
Schroder, a wonderful crimson and white, 
and in their collection another noteworthy 
plant in Odontioda Beryl. Cymbidium 
Butterfly was well shown by Messrs. Sanders, 
who had a very nice collection, which also 


“included Lyocaste Skinneri var. and. Lelia 


Gouldieana. 


Messrs. Cowan’s collection comprised 


several beautiful specimens, and amongst 


these we picked out Cypripedium Lord 
Wolmer var. Duke of Marlborough, Dendro- 
bium nobile Hlardyanum, and Cattleya 
Tityus.. We particularly liked Odonto- 
glossum Nereus as shown by Messrs. J. and. 
A. McBean, and also their Odontioda Sensa- 
tion, Odontioda Joan, and L.-C. Schroderz. 
Other exhibitors who staged Orchids of 
special merit were Mr. J. J. Bolton, Clay- 
gate; Mr. F. J. Hanbury, East Grinstead ; 
Mr. R. Gerrish, Salisbury; Sir Jeremiah 
Colman, Reigate; Mr. Pantia Ralli, Ashtead. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES’ 


A most interesting show of Citrus fruits _ 


came front Messrs. Rivers, Sawbridgeworth. 
Orange and Lemon trees in fruit were shown 
growing in tubs, and they also showed the 
Satsuma Orange, a small fruit of Japanese 
origin. Another 
fruit was that of Cape fruit, staged by E. 
Westmacott and Co., London. Some of the 
choicest Pears, Peaches, and Plums. were 
shown packed in their original boxes. 

Messrs. Dobbie had a collection of Potatoes 
running to about 18 varieties, including many 
of the leading varieties, all tastefully dis- 
played in baskets. ae 

A complete list of awards is appended. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON FEB. 13, 1923. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 


First-Class Certificates. 

Odontonia Baroness Schröder, from. Messrs. Charlesworth and 
Co., Haywards Heath; Dendrobium Gatton Monarch var. F. J. 
Hanbury, from Mr. F. J. Hanbury, East Grinstead (Gr., Mr. 
Matthews); Odontoglossum Purple Queen, from Mr. J. J. 
Bolton, Olaygate Lodge, Olaygate (Gr., . S. Lyne). 

i Cultural Commendation. 

Cattleya Percivaliana Lady Holford, from Mr. G. Alexander 
(Gr. to Lt.-Col. Sir Geo. Holford). 

. Medals, 
p.—Mesars. Charlesworth and Co. 

ea FLORA.—Messrs. Cowan and Co., Ltd., Southgate; 
Messrs. J. Cypher and Son, Cheltenham, for. ripediums ; 
Messrs. J. and A. McBean, Cooksbridge; Messrs. Sander and 

t. Albans. 
poets BANESIAN.—Mr. J. J. Bolton. _ 
FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
First-Class Certificate. 
Rhododendron javanicum hybrid Ne Plus Ultra, from Sir 


aa Awards of Merit. PE . F 
us Conradin, from the Ro al Gardens, Kew; Primula 
cayciphile, from the Royal Gardens, Kew 


Medals. e ae 
— _ Sutton and Sons, Reading, for Cyclamens. 
GOL Gat FLora.—Mr. O. Engelmann, for Carnations. 
SILVER FLORA. —Messrs. Allwood Bros., for Carnations; 
Mr. Mark Fenwick, for Alpines; Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, 
Waltham Cross, for Camellias. 


&c r 
_ Messrs. W. CGutbush and Son, for rock garden, Miss E. 


interesting collection of. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


. SILVER BANKSIAN. — Messrs. Jas. Carter and Co., for 


Primulas, &c.; Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, for 


Azaleas, &c.; Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, for econ ; 
cote, for Violets; Messrs. Low and Co., for Carnations; Mr. 
G. W. Miller, for hardy plants; Messrs. Tucker and Son, Oxford, 
for Alpines; Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, for Alpines, 
Mr. E. Wormald, Potter's Bar, for Cyclamens ; Lady Aberconway, 
Bodnant, N. Wales, for Rhododendrons. ; 


FRUIT COMMITTEE. . N 
l Medals. : 


GoLD.—Messrs. Rivers and Son, Sawbridgeworth, for collection 
f Citrus. - . : 
s SILVER KNIGHTIAN.—Messrs, Dobbie and Co., for Potatoes ; 
Messrs. E. Westmacott and Co., 368, Strand, for fruit from the 


Cape. 
NARCISSUS COMMITTEE. 
- Medal. 


SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Messrs. R. H. Bath, Wisbech, for 
Daffodils and Tulips in fibre. i : 


Correspondence 


Rhodostachys pitcairniefolia ~ 

(E. Knowtson).—This belongs to the 
Bromeliacee and is allied to Ananas (the Pine’ 
Apple). They are stove perennial plants with 
leathery, evergreen foliage. They do best in 
fibrous loam, lumpy peat with some bits of 
charcoal and plenty of sand. The flowers 
are in dense spikes. You will never succeed 
with it unless you can give it a moist stove 
temperature. You might try it on the shelf in 
the greenhouse, but we doubt your succeeding 
with it unless treated as above advised. 


Hollies, pruning £ 


(Thomas Houghton).—The best. time for 
cutting Hollies is early in March, just before 


- the plants begin to grow. Never trim Hollies. 


with shears, but cut them with a sharp knife. 
Unless absolutely necessary it is a mistake to 
cut Hollies at all, as they are always seen at 
their best when allowed to grow naturally. 


Fungus on Azalea leaves 

(W. Balaam).—Your Azalea leaves have 
been attacked by a fungus (Exobacidium 
japonicum). The best way is to pick off all 
the galls and burn them, and the sooner this 
is done the better. The white powdery ap- 
pearance on the gall is caused by the numer- 
ous spots of the fungus by which it spreads 
to other buds and leaves. 


SHORT REPLIES 


Ethel Polter.—If all your Gooseberries are 
like the pieces you send we should not hesi- 
tate to grub them all up and burn ‘them. 
They are evidently very old and quite ex- 
hausted. If you must keep the trees, then 
probably the dressing of manure may help, 
but we very much doubt it. 


Pansy.—Write to the Secretary, Royal 


= Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, West- 


minster, S.W. 1. 

_J. Leary.—Your best plan will be to write 
to a nurseryman who specialises in. fruit-trees. 
He no doubt will be able to supply you. 

E. P.—Johnson’s Gardeners’ Dictionary 
would be as useful as any, and it can be had 
cheaply, while the Dictionary of Gardening 
would be useful, but this is expensive. ` 

C. H. of Singiston.—Your best plan. would 
be to procure a copy of The English Flower 
Garden, in which the whole question of hardy 
plants is dealt with, and illustrations of the 
mode of arrangement and planting given. 

Fisher.—Tihe best thing vou can do is to 
visit some of the gardens in the neighbour- 
hood and find out what plants succeed, and 
plant accordingly. 

North.—The only thing you can do is to 
have the ground thoroughly trenched, and as 
the work goes on to have every piece of root 
you can find removed. | 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


S. T. Gardiner—Cannot name without 
flowers. -> | Ea a 

M. Turner.—Evidently Syringa Josikæa. 
Should like to see better specimen. 


February 24, 1923 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 

John Forbes (Hawick), Limited.—Cata- 
logue for 1923. = oo 

Barr and Sons, King Street, Covent Gar- 
den.—Bulbs and tubers for winter and spring 
planting. we oe 

‘Ryder and Son (1920), Ltd.—Really reliable 
seeds, 1923. ee DORA ae 

M. Prichard, Christchurch, Hants.—Her- 
baceous and alpine plants. = => 

Sutton and Sons, Reading.—List of vege- 
table and flower seeds. Farmers’ Year Book 
and Graziers’ Manual, 1923. 


H. Rollinson, Saltcoats, Ayrshire.—Roses | 


and fruit-trees. 


British Carnation Society 


The annual report presented at the annual 
meeting of the British Carnation Society 


mentions that the heavy cost of running two- | 


shows in one season (when prizes up to £100 
were offered to florists alone at one show) 
is responsible for a none too favourable bal- 
ance-sheet. The cost of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Hall for the March Show was 
434 38. 6d. Forty new members joined in 
1922, including several from South Africa, 
some of whom reported during the season 
that the Perpetual or British (Anglo-Ameri- 
can) raised Carnation succeeds as well in the 
South African climate outside as it does in 
this country. ` be f 
A dinner was held in conjunction with the. 
annual meeting, when the hope was expressed 
that the Society. would cater more for the 
private grower. The whole of the executive 
were re-elected for 1923, including the Chair- 
man, Mr. J. S. Brunton; the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Percy Bunyard, whose address is 57, Kid- 
derminster Road, Croydon; the Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. Laurence J. Cook; Show 
Superintendent, Mr. 
Chairman of Floral Committee, Mr. W. H. 
Page. The next show of the Society will be 
held at Harrogate, in conjunction with the 


North of England Horticultural Society, in ` 


August. 
Capillary action 


ls 


os! te 


E.. F. Hawes;. and B 


‘As a reader of your paper, GARDENING 


ILLUSTRATED, I would be much obliged if you 
would allow me to ask a question. In the 


issue of January 27th, 1923, there is an article « 
on. ‘Soils, ~: 


by Haslehurst Greaves, F.L.S., 
Manures, and Fertilisers.” I would be pleased 
to have an explanation of capillary action. 
In the paragraph, viz., ‘‘ the gardener can 
assist moisture retention by deep cultivation 


and by frequent hoeing. The‘former process 


increases capillary action or suction in the . 


lower portion of soil cultivated, while hoeing 
breaks up the surface of the ground an 
hinders. capillary action, which would mean 
a loss of moisture.” I was taught that hoeing 
allows sun-heat to penetrate and form a warm 
surface, the warm tilth drawing up moisture. 
How hoeing is a hindrance I fail to see. 

J Jonn G. KERR.. 
| [It is quite true that hoeing the surface 
of the soil allows the penetration of sun-heat, 
but it also conserves moisture by preventing 
its escape through capillary action., This 
latter process goes on actively in soil which 
has a hard, compact surface. But perhaps 
I had better first explain what capillary action 
is. It is the suction of moisture through tiny 
tubes, and a homely example may be foun 
in the manner in’ which water permeates 4 
lump of sugar placed in’a saucer containing 
water. 
stices in soil which is caled together, and s0 
water is always travelling up to the surface 
and evaporating. If you hoe the surface you 
destroy these capillary tubes, and so hinder 
the suction of water. Then, again, by deep 
cultivation you bring the cultivated portion 
of the soil more into contact with the wet 
sub-soil.—H. G.] 
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Vine roots confined or rambling? 


l am fully alive to the fact that Grapes of 
the highest quality are produced by Vines 
whose roots are rambling at their own sweet 
will, but these instances occur more by chance 
than design, and against them must be set 
dwn numerous failures, for the roots of the 
Vine are of such a rambling character, that 


there is no limit to their extension. A large 
portion can, no doubt, be induced to remain 
st home and near to the surface by paying 


sret attention to their requirements in the 
matter of watering, manuring, etc. The 
main roots, however, will still strike out- 
winds and downwards, and in 19 cases out 
fo in time disastrous results will follow. 
[ have known many instances of Vines 
hing plinted without any artificial bottom 
ty the borders, All went well with them 
hea time until the irresistible sub-soil is 
vell tapped, when signs of mildew, shank- 
sy yellow and thin foliage and other evils 
“we manifested themselves. The cause 
awing been searched for and discovered, the 
"ats have either to be lifted and the opera- 
-asof draining, ete., which ought to have 
veld planting taken in hand, or else the 
T Vines have to be upreoted and new ones 
“ital in their stead, proper precautions 
“ey taken against a repetition of the same 
“consequences, The oft recurrence of 
oh eases should compel intending planters 
"state before committing the roats of 
“Vines to unconfined borders unless the 
com situation are above suspicion, From 
rence Pam convinced that better results 
tained when the roots are confined and 
a tho full control of the cultivator. I 
hertainly prefer having them grow- 
So io yards or 60 yards of soil than 
os ever an area of half an acre. The 
“sill always be at the extremities of 
oN therefore, thev will be as numer- 
a “mall, well-managed border as thev 
coel growing without restriction. 


ie labour in some places in the be- 
aha n eo man can make excellent 
oe purpose with fresh Lime, 
22 ANS OF stones, which should be 
en about an inch square, and 
Sane: oe when newly slaked and 
e aca pe sisteney ef paste. This 
Poa be evenly spread to a thick- 
pean. T A Inches upon the bottom 
immediately it is well mixed 


+ 


together, When this has firmly set, a layer 
of rough material, consisting of broken 
bricks, clinkers, or stone, should be placed 
upon it for drainage, the whole then forming 
an effective barrier to the descent of the 
roots. Ín regard to the sides of the border, 
it matters little whether they are formed of 
ý QM 


The Wand Plant (Galax aphylla) 
(See page 126) 


bricks er turves. I prefer the latter, as thev 
are easily taken down and remade. The 
roots can then at all times be examined and 
their whereabouts determined. Such borders 
also aler. facilities for renewing a part of 
them as occasion reaguires. The cultivator 
then never loses touch of the roots, the 
whereabouts of which, I contend, to be fairly 
successful in the production ef gaod Grapes 
in the majority of gardens in chix country 
should be as well known to the grower as 


Be A. 


the tops. 
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id Annual Subseription. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The Bnglish Flower Gardea” 
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Notes of the Week 


Crocus gargaricus 
For these who like the golden Crocuses, 


but who are not devoted to large-sized flowers, 
the charming little Crocus gargaricus may be 
recommended as a very carly bloomer of much 
beauty. It is quite a miniature in size, not 
only in flower, but also in the corms from 
Which it springs. 1 once received some corms 
from the Bithynian Mount Olympus, and 
these flowered exceedingly well and were al- 
ways very carly in the vear, generally about 
February. This stock from the Bithynian 
Mount Olympus is said to be the brightest 
yellow form of C. gargaricus. It belongs to 


the netted group of spring-flowering Crocuses. 
S. ARNOTT. 


Aristolochia gigas 

[In your issue of January 20th there is an 
article on the Aristolochia. When I was in 
Madras there was a plant of Aristolochia 
gigas in our compound. It was climbing up 
a tree. It flowered profusely. When the 
flowers were fully expanded the stench (I can- 
not call it anything else) was appalling. One 
could not go near the tree. Immense blue- 
bottle Mies hovered round «ach flower. The 
lowers are weird-lcoking things, in fact, 
there was something uncanny about them. 
Before the bud opened it was rather hand- 
some, hke a pale green conch shell with a 
very long tail The native gardener told me 
a former tenant had brought the creeper from 
Borneo, T. GAWNE. 
Rubus biflorus quinqueflorus 

[am glad to see the merits of this unique 
shrub (often called the white-washed Bram- 
ble) are being recognised, for it is attractive 
during winter either for the choice shrubbery 
or the wild garden, where, during their leaf- 
less days, these tall, milkyv-white arching 
growths are decidedly picturesque, and if 
rightly placed in the foreground of taller- 
growing evergreens are seen to creat advan- 
tage. .\ point often overlooked in the culture 
of this shrub is the cutting away of the old 
branches in the early spring of each vear, 
and if this is not carried out the shrubs lese 
hatf thelr attraction, as the growth is short 
and dense, instead of the ro-feet arching and 
graceful growths which result from a gaod 
reoung medium and thoughtful pruning. 

no dimeulty with the prenacation of 


There is 
interesting Rubus. as the arching 


arawths roct where thev teuch the salf: je 
aso comes true from seeds. This pleturesdue 
shrub was iniroduced from Chira by Wilson 
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` annual floral display. 


put into new soil. 


120 


in 1907. R. Giraldianus is another interest- 
ing shrub with white stems and growing 
vigorously. -It does not, however, grow SO 


tall as the above with me, but sends out its 


arching branches—which root freely at the 
- tips—in a loose, rounded manner. . It is a 
native of China, having been first discovered 
by Giraldi in the province of Shensi, and 
later by Wilson (in Szechuen), who introduced 
it in 1907. | G. M. S. 


Celastrus. articulatus 
` This pretty Celastrus, or Staff Tree, makes 
_a good climber for trailing up a bush or small 


tree or- for attaching to a trellis or wall. Its _ 
scarlet fruits with yellow arils are attractive 
during the winter months. It has two defects | 


which ought to be mentioned. The first is 
that itis very rampant, and if planted beside 
other climbers or wall shrubs will ingratiate 
itself among their branches and twist its 
pliant growths with an almost strangling 
effect. 
at the roots and to desire to- oust all rivals 
from its domain. 
perience of Celastrus articulatus, whose fruits 
_I prize, but which I do not care for otherwise. 
The yellow flowers are of little account. 
| | © S. ARNOTT. - 
Fatsia japonica — aa 
It is not generally known what a noble 


plant this is when boldly grouped in the open, | 


‘where it is slightly sheltered from cutting 
north-east winds. Given these conditions, 
and a fairly good soil, the plants, if put, out 
4 feet or 5 feet apart, will soon meet and 
shade the roots of each other and—by the 

themselves. Such a dense 

thicket of growth do they become that noth- 
ing else can live beneath them. Under these 


conditions a group of this plant growing — 
here (and. which comprises about 50 in all) 


‘has reached from 12 feet to 15 feet in height, 

and is a very noble object, especially in au- 
tumn, when covered with great branching 
heads of milky white flowers. The dullness 
of the past summer, however, prevented this 
SUSSEX. 


Mossy Saxifrages 

These charming little hardy flowers afford 
almost as much pleasure at this season of 
.the year as they do when under the influence 
of genial spring weather. Under leaden skies 
their verdure is intensified—extremes of cold 
and wet do not adversely affect them. This 
section of a large and very valuable family 


is very easy to grow, a great amount of. 


pleasure being derivable from a small amount 
of labour. Can there be anything more at- 
tractive in the outdoor garden than such kinds 
as Rheei, Haworthi, atropurpurea, and when 
in good condition the beautiful little blossoms 
so well displayed on a carpet of perfect ver- 
dure? Unlike most encrusted forms, these 
mossy kinds do. not need rockwork ; in light 
soils they will do very well on the level. But 
it is advisable to have them a couple of inches 
above the ground level, as they certainly show 
greater luxuriance when there is free drain- 
age. In close moisture-holding soils they are 
not happy, and such soils should be lightened 
by leaf-mould or decomposed matter of some 
kind—anything that will tend to keep the soil 
open. Although of such easy culture, the best 
results are not obtainable by let-alone culture. 
Now and then they should be divided and 
BYFLEET. 


The Blue Primroses in winter 

In many seasons the ordinary yellow Prim- 
rose often gives a few flowers, especially in 
the milder -districts ; and it is an almost an- 
nual occurrence fo see remarks in the-news- 


papers regarding bloom on these flowers. 


This winter these remarks appear to be un- 
usually frequent, especially in Glasgow 


. papers. 


The other is that it seems to run- 


I am speaking from ex-. 


~ December 


_ others and bloomed a few. days later. 


N 
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These flowers are always welcome 
in winter, but it'is not known to everyone 
that the blue Primroses flower more freely 
in winter than the common ones. 
fore, worth while for those who desire a few 


flowers to plant some of these blue Primroses 


in as warm and sheltered a Spot as: possible, 


‘although not in one where the sun can beat 


upon them too strongly in summer. These 
blue. Primroses are quite easily raised from 
seeds, and from a:packet of.ordinary size 


a good many plants can be secured. I prefer 


to sow these seeds under glass, but do not 


empty the pot after pricking out the seed- 
lings which appear the first season. If the 
soil in’ the pots is kept fairly moist more 
seedlings will probably appear the next year. 

| _S. ARNOTT. ` 


Autumn-blooming Snowdrops — 
Mr. S. Arnott invites correspondence with. 
reference to the autumn-blooming Snowdrops. 
I have had ‘for many years a distinct form of 
Galanthus cilicicus, with very narrow -curved 
foliage, which bloomed on November 18th. 
The buds had pushed through the earth in 
October, but the first flower opened fully on 


‘the aforementioned date. In 1921 the flowers. 
opened on December 12th; in 1920 the date | 


of opening was likewise in the beginning of 
In the past autumn I purchased 
some bulbs of G. cilicicus from Messrs. Van 
Tubergen. These were planted near the 
The 
foliage in this. case is broader and quite 


straight, not incurved, otherwise the flowers 


appear to be alike. - These Snowdrops are 
planted in the hottest and driest place in the 
garden among the roots of an old Gum Cis- 
tus. Another Snowdrop which bloomed here 
on December 23rd came originally some years 
ago among Galanthus Elwesi, bulbs. The 
Elwes! form has disappeared, but these have 
increased. The foliage and flower are larger 
than in the common Snowdrop, but the flower 
is not marked like Elwesi, but like nivalis. 
Other Snowdrops in flower at present are 
Galanthus maximus, and a very robust Cri- 
mean one with large foliage. 
Scharlocki is not yet in bloom with me. 
(Mrs.) M. I. STAFFORD.. 
Waldeck, Ridgeway, Enfield. 


Rhododendron Nobleanum i 


The sunless days of the past season would 
appear to have suited this Rhododendron, 
which is not only displaying greater vigour, 
but is producing a greater profusion of 
flower-budis than has been the case for many 
years. On January 12th I noticed the first 
truss of fully-open flowers, accompanied by 
many others on the point of bursting, afd 
these, by reason of their mich rosy-red colour, 
quickly caught the eye. Here the shrubs are 
growing on a sunny, sandy slope, falling to 
the south and protected from north and east 
by a large Pine wood, and although they are 
doing very well in this position this Rhodo- 
dendron is a woodland lover, revelling in the 
partial shade and cool surroundings such as 
our woodlands afford. Given these condi- 
tions I have known specimens develop to a 
considerable extent, their lower bnanches be- 
coming buried in the acoumulated leaf-soil 
and striking root freely, a clear proof of the 
suitability of the position for this Rhododen- 
dron. Noble’s Rhododendron has, however, 
long secured a permanent place in gardens. 
I value all such shrubs which flower during 


the winter, as they keep alive the interest of 


the open-air garden. Occasionally we are 
deprived of the brilliancy of its flowers, owing 
to severe frosts, but in spite of this it is a 


. valuable shrub and one capable of producing 
`- an effective display of colour in most years, 


this being rendered even more certain if, 
when. planting, a sheltered site is o 


It is, there- 


Galanthus _ 
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Crossing Carnations on. 

I am anxious to cross some of my Carna- 

tions, and I have in my mind’s eye a beautt : 
ful flower as the result. I hardly know how 
- to set about it and transfer the pollen from ~ 
-one to the other. If you can give me any 
hint or Jet me know of a book where I.may 
find instructions, I shall be much obliged, ,_ 
i J. Bruce. 
[Cross fertilising Carnation blooms to ob-. 
tain new and improved kinds is not a difficult. 
operation. The early spring is considered- 
the best time of the year for the work,.as the 
pollen that is produced is then more vital and 
the work is not quite so readily interfered . 
with by bees and flies, etc. | During ‘the 
middle of the day, from 11 to z, are the best —, 
-hours, and naturally a bright sunny day is ' 
to be preferred. The pollen is ready four days 
before the stigmas are fit to receive it, so 
that it is necessary to get the pollen from one 
flower and convey it to another. It is -per- 
fectly easy to tell when the pollen is ready, 
because it is more like a yellow powder, 
whereas the stigmas have little hairs, and 
minute dewdrops are noticed at the’ end of 
these when in perfect condition. We find the 
- best method of conveying the pollen is a small - 
piece of pointed blotting paper just pulled: at 
the end to form a minute brush. If the opera-. - 
tion is performed skilfully you get more seed - 
than where the work is clumsily carried out. 
From three to four days after fertilisation has 
taken place the petals close up or begin to 
wither. It is then necessary to tear down the 
calyx to allow any moisture to drain away. . 
When the petals are dead they should be re- 
moved, also the calyx, which will take three - 
weeks to a month before it dies. The ovary 
should be allowed to remain in the sun until 
it ripens, which will take perhaps two :` 
months, after which the seed can be sown — 
in the usual way. 

The whole skill in raising new varieties of — 
Carnations is not quite so much following — 
the Mendelian laws or any other scientific 
‘theory. We find it is a matter of judgment, — 
and the operator who has the necessary judg- 
ment is able to select the parents which bring 

`~ about the desired results. Naturally, we know _ 
the parentage of our seedlings for many . 
generations back, and a careful record 38 
` kept of everything. We try to be as scientific 
as we can, yet in spite of this, we find that 
Nature has -so many extraordinary ways of 
behaving that we can hardly foretell the re | 
sults with any amount of accuracy. H 

The percentage of really good Carnations 
obtained from carefully. fertilised flowers 3s 
about 1 in 10,000, and varieties of the 
standard of Edward Allwood about 1 ™ 
30,000. Of course, the amateur may have - 
perhaps roo seeds and obtain a gem. All 
seedling flowers are interesting and beautiful. 
—ALLWoop Bros. ] 


Arum Lilies failing | | 

Can you please inform me why the: leaves ; 

_of my Arum Lilies go like the one enclosed: p 

'I'have 100 plants, and as the young leaves” 

form they go like the one enclosed. — - 
W. DELLER. 


[It is difficult from a portion of a leaf to 
tell exactly what is wrong: with your Arum 
Lilies, but no doubt the trouble is caused by ` 
some error in-the cultivation. If the too 
are healthy, there is something wrong in the. 
atmosphere. Heavy fumigation or syring Ing - 
with extra strong insecticide would cause the 
leaves to “burn ” at the edges in a similar 
manner as yours, while: fumes from a par 
affin stove would also be. injurious. the 
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water supply may also be the cause. Use 
rain water only, and admit a little air to the 
house when the weather is mild. The soil 
may be unsuitable, and for_some reason the 
tubers are decaying. Had you sent a tuber 
with leaves attached we could have given you 
more definite advice. For the present we 
should keep the plants going as well as possi- 
ble, then a few weeks hence gradually dry 
them off, and after they have rested for three 
or four weeks shake the tubers out of the old 
soil and repot them. Cut away any diseased 
rtions, and wash the tubers in rain water 
just coloured with permanganate of potash, 
and when they are dry dust over the affected 
parts with lime. If you decide to repot them, 
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with decorative blooms for cutting. I should 
also be glad of advice as to the best Helio- 
trope for the wall of a cool greenhouse. 
A. M. B. 

[I adhere to my opinion regarding Cobæa 
scandens. Doubtless it is a rapid grower— 
too rapid and too rampant for all save very 
large houses. | would prefer to plant Clema- 
tis indivisa lobata, or some such similar Cle- 
matis in a cool house. Mand villa suaveolens 
ood thing ; so, too, is Swainsonia galegi- 
folia. There is no lack of climbing plants 
for a cool greenhouse. Plumbago capensis, 
Habrothamnus elegans and H. aurantiaca, 
Passiflora Imperatrice Eugenie, P. onychina, 
and P. Bellotti, while [fcliotrope usually does 
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Rose Melanie Soupert 
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should be carefully fumigated, or the foliage 
will soon become deformed. Young seedlings 
in small pots must be kept quite close to the 
roof-glass in a temperature of 50 degs. 


ROSES 


Rose Melanie Soupert 


This is a grand Rose, deserving of exten- 
sive culture, its charming buds being not the 
least of its attractions. This hybrid Tea, as 
may be seen by the illustration we give to-day, 
has very large petals. It looks just like a 
White Lady with a suffusion of colouring 
from some of the apricot tinted sorts. The 
growth, however, is much superior to that 


of White Lady. 
Late planted Roses 


If autumn be considered the better time to 
shift plaints of these, that is not to say the 
operation would prove a failure at any other 
time. Planting may be done up to the end 
of April with every chance of success, pro- 
vided care is taken In one or two important 
matters. In the first place drought of any 
sort must be guarded against, and when the 
plants arrive from a distance stand the root 
part in a tub of water for an hour or two. 
Partly prune them at the sime time, for the 
more growth there is, the greater likelihood 
of distress presenting itself. This usually 
comes in the drying of the wood. One would 
take little notice of the very tiny side 
shoots withering, for these would be certain 
to suffer. It is to the buds or eves at the 
base of a plant that we have to Jook for the 
future. This is why it is not wise to cut too 
close to the base at first. 

Spring-planted Roses are not so likely to 
suffer from anything so much as drying 
winds. Dwarf or bush specimens are the 
easier to manage, because a mound of earth 
may be formed so as to cover several inches 
of the base of the plant, removing: the carth 
when the real pruning is done, 

A standard is not so easy to regulate. 
Here, however, a cons‘derable portion of the 
growth may be cut off at planting time, and 
the whole syringed in weather that is not dull 
or showery. This would be better than 
watering at the roots, as the earth would 
keep that part moist enough, After plant 
mg, the pruning should not be delaved many 
days. This should not be a difficult: matter 
to understand, as all newlv-shified Roses 
must be cut back hard. If there be no 
“eves visible the weed at the hase will 
surely put forth new growth if all is well 
with the roots, After April one would select 
plants from pots. Most of the growers sup- 
ply these, more especially climbing varieties, 
and thus cater for those who must, through 
circumstances, be late, or who may have 
deaths in beds or groups to he replaced, 
When planting has been deferred it is wise to 
take trouble that would not be necessary 
earlier, and well worth considering is to sift 
a bit of light soil, leaf-mould, and gritty 
maternal to place over the reo's in the hole 
before the same is covered in. This induces 
a quick start in rooting and aids a speedy re- 
covery from the shock of removal. The hale, 
too, May be wide rather than deep, so as to 
spread the roots out at their full length. 
There is a pretty deep-rooted desire on the 
part of most of us who plant Roses to have 
results in the wav of bicom quickly, but the 
first season after planting should be more of 
a time for making growth, or at least until 
autumn, the more so when a start is made 
with a plant in spring. This has to make a 
new life, as it were, and to ask it to 


hrassom as weil as grow strong'v isto want 
too much. M VFORD. 
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of one. C | 
We may in some essentials follow Nature, 


1 
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VEGETABLES 


_ The sowing of seeds 


This being the time for the sowing of seeds, 
we shall do well in directing our thoughts to 


the essentials in this. important operation. 
‘For the sowing of seeds to ensure a crop 1s 


not the mere dropping of the seed into the 
soil, but a reasoned and well-ordered process. 


Tt is taken for granted by a great many 


people that because trees and flowers and 


-vegetables shed their seeds promiscuously on 


to the ground, from ‘whence in due course 
they spring, so all we need do is to copy 
Nature, though for the sake of orderliness 
and economy of space we sow the seeds in. 
lines. But to this I say, let us be logical, 
and if we wish to take Nature as our monitor 
or monitress, then we should follow her en- 
tirely, even though she permits the weeds to 
grow and smother her seedlings and drops 
ten thousand seeds to ensure the development 
No! that will not do-at any price. 


but, on the whole, our task is to fight and 
curb her, and not to give her a free hand in 
our gardens, lest she turn them into a hideous 
waste. In the interests of economy, but even 
more in the interests of excellence, we have 
to do things which Nature cannot ordinarily 


‘do, and one of the first and most important 
of these is to thoroughly prepare a seed-bed, ; 


or, in other words, create conditions favour- 
able to life, growth, and development. . 
Below the surface of the soil we do all we 


can ‘to make root development as easy as 


possible by thoroughly disintegrating the soil 


and in placing among it the necessary re- 


serves of plant food. We take into considera- 
tion the nature of the crops we wish to raise, 


the habits of growth belonging respectively to — 


each, and regulate our work accordingly. And 
because vegetation depends quite as much, if 
not more, upon the air for its means of sub- 
sistence, we take special care to provide for 
it, above ground; equally favourable condi- 


_ tions by spacing out the lines, and the plants 


in the lines, at/such distances as shall ensure 
for them the free play of the air about them. 
Defy either of these duties by neglecting them 
and the resultant failure is in exact propor- 
tion to that neglect. | 


Nature causes the plants and trees to shed 


their seeds, leaving much to chance, and by 
this chance some are deposited on a firm sur- 
face and remain there, some get deep into the 
soil, and some just decently. covered. That 
which lies on the surface is picked up by 


birds and other hunters, or otherwise penishes, 


that which gets buried too deeply either rots 


that only which is decently covered comes up 
to time and sets about developing, though 
the chances are still all against it. From 
this we gather that there is a right and a 
wrong depth, or, rather, a right and many 
wrong depths at which to set seeds, and, 
fortunately for us, the size of the seed is a 
simple yet sure guide, though even this is 
subject to modification according to the sea- 
son. For example, Broad Beans sown in 
November or December should be 4 inches 
deep; Peas sown at the same time should be 
3 inches deep, while, if sown in the spring, 
the depths should be, respectively, 3 inches 
and 2 inches. 7 

Taking the general run of small seeds, 
such as Lettuce, Onions, Leeks, Celery, Qab- 
bage, etc., a real covering not exceeding 7 
inch is sufficient; Beet and Spinach and 


-similar-sized seeds need practically double 


that depth of covering, so vou see that the 
practice of opening a good number of drills 
and then sowing them with seeds of various 
kinds all at a uniform depth cannot be right. 


general. 


Potatoes should be planted not less than 4 
inches deep, but more rather than less. But 
then, Potatoes are not seed, nor should they 
be considered’ as such. They are virtually 
roots—tuberous roots—botanically, malforma- 


tions, desirable though they are. They must — 


be planted deeply because. of their known 


habit of producing the new tubers at the base 


of the stalk and, consequently, above the old 
tuber. The shallower a Potato is planted the 


more it has to be moulded up when growing, » 


and unless the covering is of ample thickness 
the new crop is'either exposed and turns 
green, or development in ‘size is arrested. It 


is an open question whether these, so near - 
' the surface, are not more subjected to disease. 


- Now, in these: few observations I have 
brought you back to fundamentals at a time, 
when the sowing of seeds will be almost 
You can easily read between the 
lines and apply the principles I have touched 
upon, -and if this is done the results of the 
season’s work will tell a satisfactory tale. 


Methods of planting Broccoli 


Many gardeners find it necessary to take 


great pains in planting Broccoli, the aim be- 


ing to ensure a sturdy, hardy growth. This 
can only.bé brought about by giving the 
plants good room and a firm root-run. In 
all cases, the rows ought at least to be 30 
inches apart, and as much from plant to 


plant, but we find 3 feet none too far apart _ 


-to place the rows. We never plant any be- 
tween Potatoes to stand through the winter, 
but they do well in close succession to Ash- 
leaf and other early varieties. All that is 
necessary is to.clear off the Potatoes early, 
not waiting for the haulm to be dead, the 
tubers storing well if lifted before their skins 
are hard set, the ground being then cleared of 
all rubbish, levelled, and firmed down before 
the lumps have time to dry. Occasionally 


we plant in close succession to. Peas and 


Strawberries, a crowbar being used if neces- 
sary to form the holes, but this plan answers 
better where the ground does not bind so 
badly as ours. 


Broccoli, a loose root-run, as previously 
pointed out, being most undesirable. Drills 


may be drawn with heavy hoes, and these 


being then well soaked with water, or better 
still liquid-manure, the planting can ‘be done 


soon aliter‘and a good start made. 
or comes up after a prolonged period, and — 


Planting Rhubarb 


Rhubarb is often badly treated, being too 


closely pulled and insufficiently nourished, 


added to which it iS allowed to remain on the 
same ground too long. If the finest produce 
is desired, a fresh plantation should be made 
every five or six years, and always on fresh 
ground. March is the best time for plant- 


ing, and, as Rhubarb is a gross feeder,’ 
ground intended for it must be liberally pre- ' 


pared. If the depth will allow of it, trench 


- it a couple of spits deep and work in a liberal 


dressing of the manure from the piggery or 
cow-vard., If the ground is only dug, the 
manure, if very fresh, must be kept well be- 
low the surface. Perhaps the best plan in the 
case of shallow soils is to make tolerably 
large and deep holes, filling them with good 
rich compost and planting the crowns. Plants 
raised from seed are probably the best, but 
all have not the convenience of raising seed- 
lings, and offsets from established stools have 
to be depended on. These should be stout, 
be carefully detached, and planted in twos or 


a 


( In most cases it would be. 
quite a mistake to dig. newly-cleared land for 


. "F 


threes according to; the size, 4 feet apart all 
ways. The plants must be . well mutched 


with short manure, and, if the summef is at 
all dry, watered. also, the object being to 


seoure robust plants the first season. The . 


growth must not be pulled the first year, and 


- only in strict moderation the second, or the 
plants will be permanently weakened. Plants - 
intended for lifting for forcing may be 


planted closer together than the permanent 
ones. As regards varieties, Prince Albert is 
probably the best for early supplies, but it is 
difficult to obtain it true. Hawkes’ Cham- 
pagne is also excellent, Myatt’s Linnzeus and 
Vialoria being successional varieties.-~ C. 


 Large-podded Peas 


Obviously it does not. follow because any ` 


variety of edible Pea produces exceptionally 
large pods that it is any the more the most: 
productive. Still farther, as very large pods 


may be assumed to contain large Peas, it be- 


comes still farther:a question as to whether 
such large Peas are either the most tender 
eating, best for table, or best flavoured. That 
all Peas now having pods and Peas of aver- 
age size are amply large is certain,-and itis 


to be hoped that raisers will not seek to ob- 
tain larger pods or Peas, but rather-aim for ` 


flavour, productiveness, and especially such 


_conditions of hardiness, as should enable: the 


plants -to withstand mildew, one of the 
gravest troubles to which garden Peas are 
subject. Probably the largest-podded Pea 
ever put into commerce was the late Mr. 
-Laxiton’s . Superlative, but it was, all the 


_ same, a worthless variety. ` Pea. growers like 


to have varieties which invariably furnish 
twin pods on a stem, and produced in great 
abundance, with a sucoession extending over. 
fully three weeks. It is, further, important 
that the fullest consideration should be given 
to ease in shelling. Pods; well’ filled with 
green. Peas of the best quality, and which 
open freely for: shelling, always- give satis- 


- faction. It is interesting to note also how 


intimate is the connection between colour and 


edible quality. White or pale green Peas now 


seldom find favour as compared with the 
liking for pods and Peas of a deep green 
colour. The deepest in colour are always the 
best flavoured, and the sweetest, although in 
a cooked state too. much sugar is not de- 


sirable. There are so many fine free-spodding - 


Peas now in cultivation that raisers should 
refrain from seeking to offer. in trade, seed- 
lings that do not excel others in some way or 


show higher flavour. , Generally, the section . 


of Peas most grown is that ranging in height 
from 3 feet to 4 feet, and certainly it contains 
some of the very best ones-in. cultivation.- 
-Carrots small and large _ 
I am pleased to see at page 4 “ Scottish 


Gardener ” has given us his views on these. . 


Some 25 vears ago I had ‘to supply a large 
family the year round, the owner being a 
lover of young Carrots. It was a standing 
order in the kitchen that there should be a 
daily dish whenever: possible. Nothing but 
the French Horn or Parisian Forcing was to 
be sent. To meet this demand I obtained the 
first crop by sowing on a bed of leaves at the 
close of the year, continuing sowing In the 
open, the last in cold frame for autumn ust. 
I never have had’ anvthing more delicious 
than those ina young state. The next best, 
I consider, is Early Nantes. This is red a 
through. I am afraid exhibitors of these $ 
promoters of shows are not educating ine 
public by giving prizes to such tunes. 
“« Scottish Gardener’? does well to point = 
that by late sowings good fresh roots of 

best: flavour may be had through the yes 
by leaving them in the ground. -T have the 

thus now, the middle of January. 
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Fruiting Crabs 
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these need little Pruning (whether as dwarfs 
or standards) after the head is well formed, 
the best fruits coming upon shoots of two 
years. In the Fairy Crab, like a miniature 
Apple, the fruits are larger than in most, the 
colour being lemon prettilv flushed. The 
Cherry Apple, or Scarlet Siberian Crab, is 
&rown in several varieties with fruits early, 
late, and of different sizes, borne in clusters 
upon long stalls during September, with 
juicy flesh and pleasant acid flavour; the 
trees are of pretty open form, but liable to 
mildew. The best Variety is Cheals? Scarlet 

iberian, with fruits of fine colour, and very 


Crab John Downie 


numerous, upon a tree of upright growth and 
better foliage. The Tartarian or Yellow Sibe- 
rian Crab makes a Pretty tree, with medium 
fruits of light yellow, and good in contrast; 
these two Siberian forms gave the start for 
all the garden varieties, The Orange Crab 
bears bright yellow fruits larger than the 
Siberian, while the new Oblong Crab is a 
form of this, with long-shaped, scented fruits 
of sood flavour. Transparent is an old kind, 
making a fine tree, with fruits of clear vellow, 
flushed in the Sun, of translucent flesh, and 
pleasant flavour. Transcendent is a newer 
American tree of tine appearance, with large 
red and vellow fruits, Montreal Beauty (or 
Mammoth Crab) is one of the older American 
kinds, as is also Coral, a Pretty tree in form, 
with fruit of medium Size, With a strong 
Quince smell. Useful as a later sort is the 
Lady Crab, with reddish fruits of good size 
and quality, speckled with white dots; still 
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with yellow fruits striped 
With rose upon the sunny side. Other pretty 
kinds are Paul's Imperial and Malakovna, is 
little-known Variety, very good in dwarf form, 
With large fruits of bright: scarlet. 


Newly-planted orchard and other 
trees 


MULCHING.—This Practice is undoubtedly 
more in vogue now than it was in past years, 
und rightly so, The kind of Mulching, how- 
ever, should depend Upon the depth and 
quality of the soil. If it be of &00d average 
depth and otherwise in good condition, the 
only thing necessary js a top-dressing of spent 
Mushroom Manure, so as to keep the roots 
from suffering by the parching of the soil 
On the other hand, if it be a shallow soil 
or relatively poor, the mulching may with 
advantage be one of farmyard manure, 
latter will enrich the soil 
courage the roots upwards rather than other- 
Wise, and be found Much more to the point 
than placing the manure under the roots in 
too great a quantity, That these Mulehings 
are decidedly advantageous js beyond doubt, 

thus far this important work has cither 
escaped attention or been deferred it will not 
be advisable to Postpone it any longer, for we 
Shall soon have the proverbial March winds. 
In neither case should a mere covering of the 
soil be tolerated. This will be found to be 
deceptive in the long run. In connection with 
this Mulching it wil] be well, more especially 
should the Weather be dry, to again Water al| 
newly-planted trees. It is, of Course, assumed 
that Watering was attended to when the 
Planting was being performed. If not, then 
“ive a double dose, not only to afford mojs- 
ture but to settle the soil, this plan being 
better than excessive treading. Should the 
work of securing the stems of newly-planted 
trees have been deferred, this, again, will be 
a present-time item to bear in mind. For 
this purpose three Stakes are better than one, 
With a less Possibility of injury. Should the 
newly-planted trees have been put upon grass 
land, see to it that the grass docs not grow 
fo within 3 feet or 4 feet of the stem; here 
is the space for the mulching in such cases. 
In non-calearcous soils the addition of some 
bone-meal will be a decided boon ; jt wil] bring 
about more beneficial results in the fruit than 
in the wood growth, but in this also it tends 
to the solidification of the wood tissues. If 
larger trees have been moved, these also will 
require attention as regards mulching, letting 
it extend as far as the roots. These older 
trees will often bear more pruning, relatively 
speaking, than will the younger ones both at 
the roots and the branches. Where there js 
any Suspicion of bark-shrivelling, a bandage 
or two will be advisable; then, and even in 
other cases as well, a rather free use of the 
Syringe upon the choicer examples will be of 
considerable benefit, more especially if they 
be wall trees. Do not let newly-planted trees 
if freely provided with fruit-buds develop all 
their flowers, otherwise jf they do there js at 
once a weakening tendency, and that, too, at 
a critical period of their existence, 


Apple Franklin’s Golden Pippin 


Those who know this Variety will, I am 
sure, endorse my favourable Opinion Of i 
Certainly it is not large, but—what is far 
better—it is always juicy and possesses a 
brisk aromatic flavour. ` Franklin's Golden 
Pippin is a first-rate dessert Apple, with ver 
lowish-white flesh. The fruits are a a deep 
golden vellow, the skin Cote SON. small 
dark brown spots. It is quite distinct from 
the better known Golden Pippin, Franklin's 
Variety being rather larser and nut so conical 
in form. Kirk. 
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EENE = Pages for Beginners 


The flower garden 
Carnations (continued) o 


_ There is nothing difficult in the cultivation 
of the Carnation, and there are few flowers 
- of such intrinsic value so easily grown. As 


| Fig. 1~-Rooted layer 


I have, sa far, dealt with recognised named 
| | varieties, I may as well first describe their 
| T 4 - particular cultivation. The stock is almost 
| - exclusively propagated by layers. If readers 
a i will. be good enough to, refer. back 

to GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for ‘the. first 

c week in July last they will find the 


x 


cultivation are the systematic stirring of the 


soil with a hoe, and the occasional applica- 
tion of lime or soot to ward off the attacks 
of slugs. Neither of these operations makes a 
great demand upon the time of the cultivator. - 
But about the middle of May the flower stalks 
have grown and are beginning to get top- 
heavy: with buds. They need support and 


‘also disbudding. This is the stage shown in 
Fig. 3, where you will observe that the centre . 


growth has been disbudded, leaving only the 
terminal bud, while the two outer growths- 
await that operation. A stick with approved 
wire supports holds the growths erect, these 
wires being a far better arrangement than 


the ordinary ties, as it leaves room for move- — 
ment. At this particular stage the cultivator 

- who aims at producing extra-quality blooms — 
for exhibition or personal gratification gives — 


his plants the benefit of a good Carnation 


fertiliser, and, if the weather is dry, he waters 


‘this in. As ‘a keen grower myself, I do not 


mind confessing that I enjoy more pleasure 
from one superior flower than from half-a- 
dozen ordinary, even though they may rightly 
‘be called good. . i. | 
Fig. 4 depicts a fully-grown plant in bloom, . 
and one can imagine what a dozen plants 
growing in a bed together must look like. 


Carnation lovers claim much for their 


favourite plant, but not more than it merits 
—a point upon which I dwelt last week. As 
a rule, you may take it that the plant has 
reached perfection by Midsummer, or at 


farthest by the end of June, and it is at the | 


beginning of July, when layering takes place. 
This need neither disturb the bloom nor look 
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operation of layering fully described and 
illustrated. To-day (in Fig: 1) I show you 
the rooted layer as separated from the parent 


-safer to winter this in.a pot in cold and ex- 
te * posed districts, in which case the planting- 
out would take place in the early spring. 
But whether wintered in a pot or planted out 
at once, I insist upon the advisability of 
planting with a trowel (see Fig. 2) and not 
with a dibble. Planting with a dibble is 
slovenly, and the roots are cramped together, 
in which condition it is unreasonable to ex- 


E repeat that they luxuriate in a deeply worked, 


7 moderately rich, and well-drained soil, © 


which, if deficient of lime, must be corrected 
by the addition of morfar rubble. Not less 
than 15 inches should separate the plants in 
the row, for this space is necessary for layer- 
ing. The soil should be well firmed about 
| ; the root and stem, and slightly raised above 
5 the level of the bed to ‘divert excessive mois- 
| ture in rainy weather. An indentation 
AE around the stem, in which water would accu- 
mulate; would almost invariably be injurious 
and cause stem-rot. 


From March till May the chief details of | 


plant in October. It is, as. before intimated, - 


pect them to do well. It will not be amiss to ` 


unsightly if ‘the mounds are made sym- 
‘metrical. _ | : 
Thus far then for layered Carnations. But 
to those who seek quantity irrespective of 
quality, there is another and easier method 
of raising as many plants as may be re- 
‘quired, and that is from seeds. Many really 


superior varieties may thus be acquired by . 


selection, and there is always a wide range 
of colours. Sheaves of bloom may be 
gathered from a single plant, splendid stuff 
for house deceration, but just as effective for 
a blaze of colour in the garden. Even that 
proportion which throws single-blooms is not 
deficient of decorative effect. The seeds may 
be sown in boxes at the end of May, and be 
placed in a frame or some corner where they 
can be sheltered and covered. . If in frames, 
plenty of air must be admitted as the seed- 
lings appear. When large enough to handle, 
transplant them to other boxes, and grow on 
till September, when they should be planted 
out in the open. From this stage their treat- 
ment is the same as that stated above for the 
named varieties. 


Pinks - 


Little needs to be said in favour of these, 


the sweetest smelling of old garden flowers. 
In the minds of most of us they are repre- 
sented ‘by the small, fimbriated white flowers . 
open and gone in a week, by the larger and 
more heavily-scented Mrs. Sinkins, or by the 
oldest one of all from which it derived its. 


name, the small Pink. One could say some- 


thing, nay, much, even if there were none 
but these, but, sweet as they are, they would 
not satisfy present-day exactions, and indeed 


they are left far behind in the race. A select 


a 
banaa 


= Fig. 3—Carnation: When to stake 


and very small number of enthusiasts has 
devoted unsparing efforts to make it 
what it is. 4 

-Perhaps the chief characteristic of the 
modern Pink is its richness of colour and per- 
fume; and the advances made in this -direc- 
tion are in their way equal in merit to the 
development. in another direction which gave 
us Dianthus Allwoodii. Of the latter I do 
not intend to write now—there is too much 
to be- said to tag on to the end of an article. 
Of the Pinks proper there are about 80 


varieties catalogued, and this of itself shows 


/ 


how much attention has been devoted to it, 


and how the half-dozen varieties of our grand- 
- fathers have increased. I cannot attempt to 
name to anyone the best six unless I knew 
‘exactly where they were to be planted, but I 
venture to name that number of first-class 
and distinct varieties. They are: Gertrude, 
white ground, rosy, purple centre; Pilate, 
white, laced maroon ; Pink Beauty, pink, 


{` 


Fig. 4—Carnation staked 


rich maroen centre; Progress, rosy-lilac ; the 
Gem, Apple-blossom pink, maroon centre}; 
White Queen, white, a glorified . Mrs. 
Sinkins. Pinks are’ invariably propagate 
by “ pipings ” in June. — F. J.-F. 
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Large white Chrysanthemums 


In choosing sorts to produce their blossoms 
late in the old, and early in the new, year, 
it seems to me wise to confine the selection 
to two or three, and grow all the plants of 
them there is roomefor, rather than be bur- 
dened with a number of kinds and a few 
examples of each. This puts one in a strong 
position, because by careful choice there need 
not be a single failure. I intend to name four 
only, and maybe another year I shall depend 
on one less. 

Pexcy A. Dove is the first, 
blooms open a trifle earlier than the others; 
and yet at Christmas time the flowers 
gathered were perfectly fresh. It js pure 
white, and the bloom js incurving jn shape, 
has a high quality look, and is particularly 
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because the 


about 6 inches high would assist some 
srowers, who might not root the cuttings so 
early as I do. Late formed Nlower-buds are 
not-sueccessful, as q trial from ti rininal ones 
iS giving too many that are “ blind ’’ or faulty 
in sh ipe to please me; and the lowers from 


these were not Open till near the end of 
January, 

Tue Favourrre is a Varioty that iMproves 
With acquaintance, and is NOW revarded the 
equal of any late white in cultivation. For 
Case of culture it may specially commend jt- 
self to the amateur desiring one late white 
only. The flower has a rich, waxy appear- 
ance, it Is of nice shape as Well as useful 
size. The plant is upright in habit. branch- 
ing, and free. | liki selectine the bloom 


Chrysanthemum Wellington Wack 
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about the best yellow. At any rate, one can 
point to plants urnishing from 18 to 24 nicely 
developed flowers 4 inches across, and full 
to the centre; this, too, coupled with a bushy 
habit of growth less than a yard high. I do 
not know any other yellow to surpass this, 
unless on trial it be the new Golden Butter- 
fly. The old Variety, again, is notable for 
rather small foliage, but, unfortunately, it is 
one of the mest liable to the disease known 
as rust. Kept clear of this, it is easy to grow. 
I was one of the first to cultivate What is 
now termed “the old Lincoln” When it was 
-introduced from America; and I hardly like 
to remember how many sorts have come and 
Fone meantime. The plants were allowed to 
form a bush in a natural manner, and the 
fawer-buds retained on the second crop of 
side branches. S. M. W., 


Chrysanthemum Wellington 


Wack 

This new decorative variety found many 
admirers on account of the neatness of the 
flowers. The exhibitor, Mr. E. Jones, re- 
ceived a first-class certificate for the same on 
November 16th last. The colour js a soft 
light primrose yellow; and the blooms of 
solid build ate about 4 inches in diameter. 
Mr. Il. J. Jones, Lewisham, is distributing 
this novelty. 


Chrysanthemum Sunstone 


One of the most Successful of the late kinds 
has been this ancient varicty. — Excellent 
flowers were, in the first wek of January, 
as fresh as possible. The colour is yellow, 
With occasional streaks or bars of red’ in the 
florets; and as far as shape and useful size 
are concerned it is quite first rate. = The 
variety has one serious fault from my point 
of view, and that js a rather tall habit of 
Krowth. Trying to shorten this by pinching 
back, if resorted to, Would most likely result 
in blossoms less fine than when grown out, 
as it were, in a natural wav. The height of 
the plants is near on 7 feet, the blooms being 
selected from what srowers term second 
crown buds. One advantage, however, of 
this tall growth is that the flower may be cut 
with a long useful branch for decoration, 
The flowers, it may be mentioned, are each 
4 inches across, reflexed in formation of petal, 
and solid. II. S. 


Chrysanthemum Winter Gem 


This year I am not quite pleased with a 
new variety from which much Was expected, 
It is late enough; indeed, the latest of all to 
flower with me, but the blooms are small 
compared to the strength of plant. This, 
however, is rather spare of branches for a 
bush specimen, and seems far from being free 
of growth. I intend to give it another trial, 
and may attempt earlier flower buds than the 
latest that show, because the variety appears 
to require a long time to develop the bloom. 
The colour is quite first rate in deep vellow., 
Maybe others have been more successful with 
what was thought to be a great addition to 
Inte sorts. I dare sav, too, a couple or more 
plants in one pot will be an advantage, 


W. S. 


Chrysanthemum Golden Age 


This variety has one serious fault, and that 
is the “soft? nature of its flurets, which 
Cause it to be a bad one to pack. This faulty 
habit, however, does no: Prevent the same 
from being the richest of af! yeilows late in the 
season; and the Variety may be commended 
for home growth and decoration. The flowers 
are of medium size and loose Japanese for- 
mation, and, as remarked. of a deep spark- 
ling shade peculiarly its own. HS: 
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-OUTDOOR 
©- | The Sweet Pea 


The official record of the better varieties or. 


_ Selections on p. 818, Vol. XLIV., should be 


useful to anyone who grows this annual. 
Thirty-eight distinct shades may be too many 
for most of us; at any, rate, this number 
would be for me, and one would try to reduce 
the list of leading ones to about half. If, 
therefore, the names that follow were selected 
there would be little of moment missing, even 
if it were the intention to exhibit: Charity, 
Conquest, Edna May, Elsie Dene, George 
Shawyer, Gloriosa, Hawlwark Pink, Jean 
Ireland, Mascott’s Ingman, Matchless, Mrs. 
A. Hitchcock, Mrs. Tom Jones, Picture, R. F. 
Felton, Royal Scot, Royal Purple, Tangerine 
Improved, Warrior. The similarity of some 
of the sorts to others of well-known names 


may be studied in’ the above record, and as 


an instance in my own case last year an old 
cream-pink variety named Mrs. Hugh Dick- 
son was more taking in bloom than either Pic- 
ture or Mrs. A. Hitchcock, and Gladys was 
quite a success in its shade of light lavender. 
Probably the mistake made in the case of one 
or two stron'g-growing sorts was in strictly 
following the one stem to a plant method. 


From now onwards a great number of en- 
, thusiasts will be starting the seeds. In win- 
ter, for this operation, one or two things must: 


be observed to’ get these to germinate satis- 


factorily. .There should be a little warmth 
‘other than the glass, and great care is neces- 


sary to prevent rotting. J should-use the soil 


comfortably moist, and then not give any- 


water until the tiny plants are well up: It 
was at one time. considered advisable to clip 
the covering of the seeds to help them to un- 
fold, but this was overdone, and to-day, ex- 
cepting in the case of very hard seeds, one 
rarely finds this helpful, and it may do harm. 
When started in heat a quick removal to a 


- cool frame is well as soon as the little plants 


get an inch or two high, otherwise. they 


quickly become spindly. One gains consider- 
ably by sowing in autumn in a cool frame. 


In any case, by so doing I have at the moment 
a good start in a supply of hardy material 
well rooted in small pots. The time in hand 
should be important, and when planting time 
comes, which may be early with strong 
plants, them again the advantage may be 
noted. a a | : 
Peculiar methods of rearing young stock 
sometimes have a following; foolish maybe ; 
and one of these is the matter-of-course way 
some adopt of taking out the tips of the first 
growth. . This is done, presumably, to force 


the plants into breaking side stems near the 


base. But if plants do this as well, better in 
fact, when let alone, why tip them? I cer- 
tainly would not do it in winter, when we 
want every leaf to help in the root action. 
Even at so early a period as thìs, side branches 
are coming strongly, and will eventually out- 
grow the original, and they then can be 
chosen to train on to bloom. Any topping 
would provide a check, and I should refuse 
to do it. The management of early plants 
through the winter is very simple. They are 
treated as out-door subjects, except to ward 
off excessive rain, and to protect them in 
weather that is frosty, or is attended with 
cold, cutting wind. 


Besides strong, healthy. plants to start 


. with, there is the consideration of soil.. I take 


it that Sweet Peas will succeed in any ordi- 
nary garden soil, provided it be worked and 
stirred to a good depth-so as to hold moisture 
as well as give the roots a good run. They 
prefer a fresh bit of ground each season, and 
this is in no way different from the edible 


kinds; ‘in fact, any garden crop. As it is de- 


‘soil thrown out. 
leaves was trodden into the bottom. As the 
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sirable to cultivate this favoured flower well, 
and to anticipate an ordinary dry summer, in 
preparing the ground I go down a good:depth 
rather than depend on anything special in the 
way of manures. Itis enough to know that 
the land had been previously dressed for other 
subjects. A trench this autumn was taken 
out a yard deep and as wide, the whole of the 
Then a heavy dressing of 


soil was being returned a bit of fresh was 
mixed with it as well as a quantity of burned 


_ garden refuse, the whole having had some 


time in which to settle down. A surfacing of 
lime, and a little of the top drawn aside later 
on, so as to get the plants a trifle below the 


surface of the earth, is all that will be neces- 


sary, and not much beyond keeping the 
ground free of weeds' during the summer will 
be needed. E r MAYFORD. 
The Wand Plant (Galax aphylla) 
_ This distinct evergreen perennial from 
North America is one of the handsomest 
plants one can have for_rockwork, the stout, 
round, heart - shaped leaves, beautifully 


. toothed and tinted, ‘being borne on slender 
stems from 12 inches to 15 inches high. The 

flowers appear in June, and form a wand- 
_ like spike of small, minutely bracted white 


flowers. It is easily grown, and will do well 
in peat and leaf-mould or leaf-mould and 
loam, making the position for it somewhat 
saucer-shaped. If anyone will give this plant 
conditions that suit Erica vulgaris he will 
have no difficulty with it. In a flat bed about 
I foot deep, with a clay subsoil to retain the 
moisture, this plant is quite happy. If too 
much shaded the leaves remain green, and 
refuse to put on the deep red border, which 


< is such a striking feature during the winter 


and spring. ` 


c 


Work of the Week . 


Having a’good stock_of the great King 


Cup, it was decided to form a large. planta- . 
tion along the bank of a stream which feeds 
the upper lake, about a hundred plants being ` 


used for the purpose. On the raised ground 
near `by a nice mass of the elegant grass 
Spartinuny cynosuroides has been planted. 
This is a very pretty grass, which grows 


about 4 feet in height, having long, slender 


leaves lined with yellow. A group of the 
great Reed (Arundo Donax var. macrophylla) 
has been transferred to a sheltered position 
near the waterside, where the soil is deep 
and rich. Berberis Wilsoni has been used 
to form a bold edging to a long border of 
flowering shrubs, the plants being two-year- 
Old seedlings. -Pyrus arbutifolia and Disan- 


_ thus cercidifolius have been transferred to a 


sunny position in the Heath Garden; and 
Berberis nepalensis, which had not been a 
success growing in full sunshine, has been 
added to a very healthy mass of B. japonica 
growing at the foot of Holly trees. 

Layered plants of choice Clematis put down 
in March of last year have now been severed 
from the parent plants and transplanted to 
permanent stations. Six-inch pots were used 
for this purpose, and in some instances these 
large pots were not only packed with roots 
but the latter had spread out from the tops 


of the pots into the surrounding border for a. 


distance of 2 feet. Plants of Clematis 
chrysocoma raised from seed ripened here 
and sown in March, 1922, have been: put out. 
Geranium ibericum, Phlomis Samia, Rheum 
Pfitzeri, and a mass of the silverv-leaved 
Glébe Artichoke (Cynara Scolymus), -the 
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latter for its ornamental character, both of 
leaf and flower, have been put out near the 
water’s edge, where the’ ‘soil is deep and 
good. Many hardy flowers arè now showing - 
signs of life, and a few, such as Orobis. . 
vernus and its var. Pulmonaria azurea, and 
Anchusa myosotidifolia, are already showing 
their flowers. 2, 7 f 
The following plants`have been put out to 
fill’ vacancies in the mixed border: Phlox. 
Tapis blanc, two nice-sized groups, Orobus 
vernus var., which recently came to hand, 
and was required to enlarge an existing group 
of these ‘early flowering plants . Sedum 
spectabile var. Brilliant, Malva cashmeriana, 
Kniphofia Pfitzeri, Anemone. sylvestris 
grandiflora, Eryngium, Oliverianum: Spring- 


‘hill Seedling, Iberis correzefolia, Monarda 
Cambridge Scarlet, Anemone japonica var. 


` 
`v 


Scillas in the garden 
With many people the mention of Scillas 
recalls sibirica, the well-known deep blue 


flowers which fringe -gardén paths; seldom, 
- indeed, are .the forms -of campanulata or 


nutans, the Bluebell types, considered in the 
planting of spring bulbs.. This is somewhat 


_ singular when we remember the positions in 


a garden ‘they can fill—perhaps places where 
they can be little disturbed, as under hedge- 
rows or trees. Both the white and blue 
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forms of S. campanulata are very pretty, and - 


for some years now I have made a practice 
of planting them in. groups in conjunction 
with May-flowering Tulips, which bloom at 


the same period as the humbler flowers. They 


are charming in a woodland garden, but may 
be made use of with advantage in a border. 
If need be, after flowering, provided their. 
room is required, the bulbs can be lifted and- 
planted in a bed by themselves. until autumn 
comes round. I have not observed that this 
lifting hinders their blooming at. all. | 
TOWNSMAN. 


Pricking off seedlings 


In numbers of greenhouses at the present 


“time there are to be seen boxes of seedlings 


which very shortly will need, transplanting. 
It is not wise to prolong the stay of them in 


the seed-box longer than is absolutely -neces- 


sary, aS to do so weakens and debilitates 


them. No time, therefore, should be lost in — 


getting together a supply-of pans and boxes, 
furnished with compost, so. that the young 


plants may have their first send-off. When 


this is done, the mistake should be avoided | 
of placing .the pans on the stages amongst 
tall plants, where light is obscured. The best 


place for seedlings is a shelf near. the roof, » 


where they can be kept in view and attended 
to as regards watering and shading as and 
when needed. The timely attention given to 
seedlings in the early stage means much to 
them. , - | TOWNSMAN. - 


The Winter Heliotrope ‘and 
Nandina ` 


(H. W.).—If your loose wall is in a fairly- 
sunny position, it will suit the Winter Helio- 
trope (Petasites). Do not, however, plant 


it near any other choice flowers, as it Is 4 
rampant grower, and would quickly envelop` * 
them. Nandina domestica, although of ele 


gant Bamboo-like form, is not really a Bam-. 
boo, but a genus of Berberidacez, and a very. 
charming shrub with beautiful leaves and 
large, loose panicles of white flowers, which 
in favoured localities are succeeded by red 
fruits. You could obtain the above from any 


_ of the nurserymen: whose names appear 1N 


this number of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. The 


Heavenly Bamboo (Nandina) should, do well 
with you. | 
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This is one of the most Stately and orna- 
mental Silver Firs, and where amenity is the 


chief consideration, one to be recommended 
for planting in this country. 
vantage also of being a tree which js not 
exacting as to soil and situation, and it jc 
less liable to have its foliage frosted in the 
spring than any other Fir, Though broad 
and bushy when young, once it becomes well 
established it grows vigorously, and is a re- 
markably well-shaped tree when given suf- 
ficient room for development. Tt has ‘a very 
short-growing season, and for this reason is 
part-cularly suitable for cold climates. It is 


ie ie kis of the Silver Firs to start into 
era te on Into the summer before 
as. har f then &rows rapidly for 
aa ain has its buds Well formed 
we a Penned before the middle of 


“SU à 
SASi though the cones are by no means 


‘LN í 2 ir! ; a 
eh gathering untul a month or six 
NS liter. g 


ah NS, Which is retained for a good 
T years, is light green in colour and 
4 le needles are glossy and ar- 
ii area covering the shoot. 
ae oe brown In colour, are 
oie whieh St 2 Inches In diameter. 
aa lke ai a Are really modified leaves, 

ines on the cones in the 


The 


«and the tree 


~ 


It has the ad- 
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inferior. 
makes increment 


IS a native of the 


named. 
1848. 


Abies nobilis 

The remarks on this Conifer in your issue 
for December 30 interested me, as there can- 
not be two opinions as to its grandeur. With- 
out a doubt it ranks among the best of our 


Caucasian Silver Fir 


similar to the Common Silver, i.e., soft and 
However, it is not a tre 
quickly, and for 
purposes jt is not likely to be cultivated. It 
i Crimea, and was discovered 
by Professor Nordmann, after whom it is 
It was introduced into Britain 


JE. 


Abies Nordmanniana 


Silver Firs. The tree docs not appear to be 


over fastidious as to soil, but 


undoubtedly 


thrives best ina lasting loam where the rain- 


fall is fairly heavy, as at Bicton, 


Devonshire. 


One cannot say that this variety was quite a 
Success in the well-known arboretum there, 


although planted in good sandy 


loam. This 


I attributed to the dryness of the soil during 


the growing season, 


It is a great mistake 


to let too many cones mature on this tree, 


especially while it 
If one-half of the cones 


is comparatively young. 
the tree produces 


“Were cut olf before making much headway, 
the tree would continue to grow freely, and 
be an abject of beauty; whereas if crowded 


with 


seed vessels it frequently cripples an 


otherwise thriving specimen. “This plan of 
-removing the cones was adopted at Bicton 


with most satisfactory results. 
fers that bear large cones freely 
under notice would be greatly 


Many Coni- 
like the one 
benefited by 


e which 
timber 


in 
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the early removal of part of its crop, es- 
pecially near the leading shoot, Where squir- 
rels abound they play havoc with the cones 
while ripening the seed, and have been known 
to cripple many a thriving tree by nibbling 
its leader. James Mayne, 


Rosemary (Rosmarinus officinalis) 


This old shrub has for centuries filled a 
notable place in folk lore both in South 
Europe and in Britain, and should be more 
often seen jn gardens as an ornamental 
flowering shrub than it is to-day. Its true 
place is the pleasure-grounds, where it should 
be generously grouped in a sunny position 
where the soil is not too heavy. It then be- 
comes a very picturesque mass of deep green 
foliage, equal to our best evergreens, during 
the winter. In May the bushes bear clusters 


of pale violet flowers, when groups of it are 
Most attractive. Passing a Sroup of this 
Shrub lately my attention was drawn to its 
pleasing rich green effect and luxuriant 
health. I often gather handfuls of its fra- 
grant shoots to throw upon the log fires in 
order to enjoy their aromatic fragrance 
during the stormy weather, I he above is the 
only species of the genus, akthough there are 
several distinct and lovely forms, the one 
known as Miss Jessop’s Upright, which pro- 
duces long flowery growths (4 feet in length) 
from the base and ciothed with flowers, the 
whole length being most ornamental: _ The 
vanety pyramidalis is also a pretty and inter- 
esting shrub. Another delghiful kind, called 
Robinsoni, with grass-green leaves, is a fine 
addition to this charming group, R. humil’s 
is sull another with pale green render-looking 
leaves, and for the alpine garden we have the 
Prey cretping vanety prostrata. E. M. 
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Southern Counties | 


E Early Peaches 


- With the expansion of. the first few flowers 
damping and syringing -must for the time 
being be suspended, but this does not preclude 
the sprinkling of the: footpaths on bright 
mornings, as this under such conditions pro- 
motes a healthy atmosphere and favours free 
setting. As regards temperature, a slight in- 
crease may be allowed when flowering com- 
mences, but, although with the aid of sunheat 
70 degs. to 75 degs. will do no harm with a 
sufficient amount of ventilation in the day- 
time, 50’ degs. should not be exceeded at 


Second vinery | a. % 
Another house may now be started, and if 
this contains varieties such as Foster’s Seed- 
ling, Buckland Sweetwater, Madresfield 
Court, and Black Hamburgh, ripe. Grapes, 
and that. without hard forcing, may reason- 


I 


The temperatures and treatment suited for 
“the last-named will suit all until the colouring 
stage is. reached,-when special.means have to 


be taken to prevent splitting of the. berries- 


talking place in Madresfield Court., 


í 


As soon as weather conditions allow make 

a good sowing of the round-seeded varieties 
_of Peas in warm situations in the garden. A 
variety which gave excellent results last year 


, is named Acquisition. Seeing the soil is so 


-wet and cold, it is best to refrain from sowing 

é With re- 
gard to Beans, any of those of the early Long- 
pod section’ are suitable. | 


Spring Cabbage’ ts 


Breadths planted the latter end of Septem- 
ber and during October last have wintered 
satisfactorily, and are now making good 
growth. This is the stage’when assistance 
in the form of dressing of a suitable artificial 
manure at the rate of' from .2 ozs. to 3’ozs. 
per square yard should be afforded and hoed 
in. Its beneficial effect soon becomes ap- 
parent. The young plants still in the seed 
drills have also passed’ through the winter 
successfully, and have started- to grow. 
These will be got out the first favourable 


opportunity to afford heads for early summer. 


cutting. 


Michaelmas Daisies . 2B 

This is the best time to carry out the lift- 
ing and replanting of these delightful autumn- 
flowering subjects, and particular attention 
should be paid to the fact that the best pieces 
for replanting are to be obtained from the 
outer portions of the clumps or stools. 
Though an occasional division of the stools 
of the varieties of A. Amellus and A. acris 
‘is desirable, it should not be done annually. 


Lawns 


Rolling of the surface of tennis and croquet 
courts and lawns in general should, after 
being well swept to free them from stones 
or any extraneous matter left from the appli- 
cation of manure and top-dressings of soil, 
have particular attention for the next few 
weeks to come.” See that every requisite in 
connection with the games is put in order, 
and if renewals are necessary attend to the 
matter at once. Lifting and laying of turf 
-= may still be done, but on a soil which parts 
readily with moisture the sooner it is brought 
to a close the better. A. W. 


-ably be looked for in July or August next. - 


. shoot. trained in. All 
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. Midland Counties 
Outside vine borders a 


Should now receive attention, as the roots 
are getting active. Leaves or litter placed’ on 


` the borders for protection should be removed, 


together with 2 inches to 3 inches of the old 
surface soil; replacing this with good turfy 
loam previously mixéd with a little wood- 


‘-ashes, lime-rubble, and an approved Vine 


manure. Place a light dressing of short 
. Manure over the fresh soil, and, should- wet 
weather continue, galvanised* iron sheets, 
placed with a slight tilt, will afford protec- 
tion from excessive rains. The protection 
should be removed during fine weather. For 


- the present it is not advisable to heavily 


‘mulch . outside borders with farmyard 
manure. This is best applied directly after 
the'thinning of the bunches, and even then 
the borders should be protected from exces- 


sive rains, ` 
Early Peaches | 
. Keep a sharp look-out for aphis on trees on 


which the fruit is set and swelling, and at the . 


first signs of the pest take preventive 
measures, or the earliest growths will be 
ruined. Disbud the young shoots gradually 
but freely. Often too many of. the young 
growths of Peach and Nectarine trees are 
allowed to-remain, with the result that the 
wood fails to ripen. No hard-and-fast. rule 
can, be laid down, but two, or at the most 
three, shoots are quite enough for furnishing 
the succeeding year’s fruit-bearing wood. If 
too many shoots are left they grow weak, 


the foliage is thin, and. the fruit, from want ` 


of sun and air, will be poor and flavourless. 
A good method is to allow one shoot at the 
end, one in the centre, and another at the 
base on the upper side of every fruit-bearing 
the intermediate 
growths should be removed, even the centre 
shoot should-be removed if it interferes with 
the training in of the, growth at the base, 
which is, of course, the fruiting shoot for 


= next year. 


Gooseberries 


Complete the pruning of both bush and 
cordon trees as soon as practicable. 
have. been damaged by birds, leave a little 
more growth to ensure acrop. If extra large 
fruits are required, the bushes must be well 
thinned and pruned back to two or three eyes, 
but, if quantity is required, do not prune so 
hard. Well thin the shoots and leave the re- 
maining branches nearly the whole of their 
length. The pruning of Gooseberries trained 
on wires and in cordon form should be severe. 
All shoots should be cut back to two or three 


buds except the terminal one, which should — 
be left for extension, unless the terminal `- 


shoots have reached the top of the allotted 


space, when these also should be cut back 


“in bunch and in berry alike. 


and roots as well. 


f Scotland 


-Early vineries 


Just at this season there is always some- 
thing to be done in the early vinery. The regu. 
lation of the growths calls for attention, and 
there can be no question that the retention. 
of two many young shoots leads to smallness, 
Overcrowding 
is dangerous to all plants—particularly to 


vines, and the foliage ought not to be too ~) 
One good sub-lateral. - 


thick upon the rods. 
leaf is of much more value than half-a-dozen 
small leaves crowded into the same space. 
Wheg thinning is completed, the border may, 
with advantage, receive a good soaking of 
tepid water to which has been added a_ little 
of any good fertiliser. Stimulants give a 
fillip to the young berries, and aid the foliage 
The drainage must be 
free when stimulants are given with a lavish 


hand. 


Orchard houses 


l Buds now begin to move freely; and 
draughts must be avoided. Do not, at this 


season, open the side ventilators unless the 


weather is very genial indeed. Sufficient air 
can be given along the apex of the house. 
Trees in pots require careful attention in 
respect of watering. 


in the case of some of the American Peaches 
lack’ of sufficient moisture may lead to bud- 
dropping. Peaches and Plums succeed very 


well in pots in the orchard house, the fruits, — 
of the latter especially being usually’ very 4 


fine. Kirke’s and Jefferson can be recom- 
mended for pot work. Trees in pots may, 
meantime, be put pretty closely together, and 
when’ the weather permits, after a good set 
has been secured, a portion of the trees-may 
be put out of doors, plunged in a comfortable 


Situation, to form a succession to those re- 
- tained for ripening indoors. ; 


Strawberries in pots 

While Strawberries in pots ought never to 
feel the lack of sufficient moisture, it 1s yet 
quite possible to overdo the watering. This 
is particularly the case early in the season, 


but when the berries have set and are swel- - 


_ ling away freely there is less danger of over- 


If they 


to two eyes each. As soon as the pruning 
is finished and all the prunings cleared away, ` 


give the bushes-a good ‘dressing of slaked 
lime. When this has been done, fork the 


soil very lightly, and mulch with - good 
manure, | | 


Cabbages, etc. | 

Many kinds of Brassicas intended for early 
use may be sown when the weather is favour- 
_ able.- Early varieties of Cabbages. should 
succeed the autumn-sown batches, and a 
small sowing of Red-Cabbage may be made 
if necessary. Brussel Sprouts, two or more 
“varieties of Cauliflower for succession, and 
autumn Broccoli should be sown now; but 
“defer the sowing of all kinds of Kale, late 

Savoys, and late Broccoli until later. | 

F. W. GALLOP. 


‘Stove climbing plants 


ample. | 


Kitchen garden 


watering doing serious damage. 


An- occasional vaporising may be necessary 
to keep down incipient attacks of aphis. 


All kinds of stove climbing plants can be 
readily propagated now, whether propagation 
be effected by means of cuttings or by’seeds. 
Allamandas, .-Dipladenias, Clerodendrons, 
Bougainvilleas, and such like should be re 


potted (or in the case of planted out pieces 


 Màrch 3, 1993 a 


Overwatering is. more . 
-to -be dreaded than underwatering, although 


Plants now ` 
“in bloom will require careful fertilisation, and 
air should be freely given on all suitable days. _ 


top-dressed) as soon as movement is visible ~ 


in the buds. Good turfy loam, a little fibrous 
peat, and sufficient good sand is a capital 
mixture for plants. which -root vigorously. 
Some of the finer rooted plants are better m 
peat and sand only—Manettia bicolor, for ex 


? 


If there is likely to be a scarcity of green 


vegetables, a line or two of Spinach may be. 


risked on a dry and warm. border. Prepare 


_ the Onion bed for sowing—working it until a 


fine tilth is obtained. Where sown-out Onions 
succeed, the crop is, I think, more valuable 
than that given by plants raised in heat: 
Transplant autumn-sown Onions at the 


earliest opportunity. Sow Parsnips, and if 


Shallots have not yet gone out, they should 


now be seen, to. Speculative rows of Peas | 
. and of Broad Beans can be sown. - | p 
É W. McG. 
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NOVELTIES FOR SPRING SOWING AND PLANTING 


By HASLEHURST GREAVES, F.L.S. | 


In this age of enterprise and novelty we another varietal name, but it is equally true who are looking for something unique might 


Ecclesiastes, ‘and there is no new thing duce of our gardens is due to the persistent A very beautiful 
under the sun.” Indeed, it is one of the re-selection and rigorous elimination of in- lar and closely 

ferior types from the trial grounds. Messrs. i 
Sutton and Sons are offering a new second- 
carly Pea (Sensation), which is a useful addi- 
tion to the dwarf kinds. The pods are borne 
in pairs on robust plants and, together with 
the foliage, are of a dark green colour. The 
crop matures a little kiter than that of 
Sutton’s Abundance, and is said to be a con- 
sistently heavy cropper. Messrs, Kelway and 
Son are introducing a new Pea which is an 
improvement on Alderman, but quite distinct 
from that variety. It has a long, well-filled 
pod and grows to a height of 4} feet. The 
raisers have named it The Langport after its 
birthplace, and it has proved to be an excel- 
lent cropper. Another good Pea novelty is 
Webb’s Little Marvel, of which Messrs. Webb 
and Sons are justly proud. It is among the 
carliest croppers, grows from 12 inches to 18 
inches high, and produces an abundance of 
‘ightly-packed pods. It is specially recom- 
mended for an early crop in pots and for mar- 
ket garden use. Mr. W. J. Unwin, of Sweet 
Pea fame, has turned his attentions to culi- 
nary Peas with marked success, His Little 
Wonder js a promising mid-season variety 
which grows from 12 feet to 2 feet in height. 
the dark green pods are well filled and pro- 
lusely borne on short-jointed stems. Unwin's 
Advance Guard is an immense mid-season 
cropper of exceptional favour; height 2 feet. 
\lessrs. Sutton aro offering two new breaks 
in Broad Beans which they have obtained by 
crossing Exhibition Longpod and Beck's 
Green Gem. The Sutton Broad Bean js a 


cin no longer say with the writer of that the excellent quality of the vegetable pro- give Kelway’s Sponge Kale a trial. This is 


type of Borecole with globu- 
-curled leaves. 


white-seeded variety which only grows from Pea SA 

9 inches to 12 inches in the open ground. The Marve i 

plints have a spreading, branching habit, and 

Doar excellent crops. Sutton's Little Marvel ! 

ts another white-seeded freelv-branched E 

A variety and grows 18 inches high. It is a = 
NeW second early Pea— Sensation Oo “cropper and said to possess a fine . 

Jivour. Messrs. Webb and Son are sending NEW ANNUALS.— Among all spring opera- 
humerous delights of the sardener to scan the uta new prolific Runner Bean with pods of — tions the sowing of hardy and half-hardy 
MY catlogues of nurserymen and seeds- (Xceptional length and excellent quality, annuals ranks high. These short-lived plants 
Men and see what surprises await him in the Webb's New Exhibition is the name of this have a definite place nowadavs in high-class 


Pariculir branch of Sardening in which he se €m lety, and it has taken some first Prizes at gardening, and both — professionals and 
Specially interested, | often wonde ril we various exhibitions. Among other notable amateurs recognise the fact that good culture 


ae suthicien {ly Grateful for the Wonderful vegetable novelties Webb's New Marrow fat pavs. This, of course, has been brought 
qesures which year by year come to add to P snip (see figure) is noteworthy for sizeand about by the energies and skill of hvbridists, 
the Klory of ous gardens, We should cer- flaveur. The skin is clear and smooth, and it who have done so much to Improve the race. 
uni ia i ' 
hia ROC grumble at the prices asked for 
i Punts or seeds af Nove lti S i{ we onh 


“oy te EPT ; 

ate realise the amount of time 
ery aes : 
: TON which hed bei n expends d in thre Wwe p {)- 


contemporary just 
to $ WF ; ` J‘ 
hand al Writer Obs. mesg 6 t Nove Tt Is the 
i vey and we are convince. d that the 
Amme Petty 7 

i Merest in fardening among the 


ma 

Bey . 

i sh People is largi lv due to the fact that 
t PATRI E : 

Sere, from the World over have const cant 

i wrought before the public nótice This 


WR al wv. . t | ’ . 
oe Pro h |) uppermost in thi mind of 
O aito af GARDI NING ILLUSTRATED when 


Ay : 
Ite , ' 

ee ted Me to collect toget he r some notes 
ol iha Kadina G tn E ads 
OR nS. garden novelties of recent 


l 
2 OS and h scriptions , Tn 
Vay these, i they a a ge ad bins : 
Pie on aisting farms, ane p a hardi aK ù ii ee 
= mp Be Although space will not per- ; Joan ' . DEN ae | h flowers as 
Tn Maat oe re-sell. cied Strains, one is unrivalled exhibition oe pa Woes a ee i eo y Goelevias 
= Doi rain from Paving homage to all J ror Brussels Sprout has equally con rS Larl a Naa SC ue eae | ean 
a tiene ia ees Who spt nd SO mus h mie Vines qualities, The ti'l-growing Pen a up As; pi a pa ae oe coe 
te nainttining the purity of their e well clothed with firm, me vines zel others some gers a : ig ae es 
S tte ne me that manv of their produc- s osand it isa Sond, lasting Kind. It is VELP >: eo ee Taie bee. 
X distinct enough to warrant recommended as a Sood show variety. Those presentatives of these species, In the pr 
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a o panatjon of the ground for annuals it is this custom has been adhered to. Apart from ties should pass their orders through them. 

ee as advisable to dig deeply and manure liberally . the numerous improved strains of the popular `- Messrs. James Carter and Co. are sending 

= ', . in the same way as is done “for perennials. kinds which are offered each year by firms out a particularly fine new strain of compact- 
. The soil should be in fine tilth for sowing, so who spécialise in annuals there are -several growing Eschscholtzias in named sorts., The 
. | distinct novelties which are well worth re-: rich coloration of these flowers shows: a dis- - 
2 cording. A variety with a new shade of tinot advance and ‘they have a promising 

i colour has been added to Messrs. Sutton and future. eee | 

Sons’ well-known strain of Primula obconica = Sweer Peas.—Mr. Unwin is sending out 
grandiflora, Sutton’s Salmon Queen is a dis- four novelties this year, and the name behind | 
tinct novelty with flowers of a delicate shade ‘them is a sufficient recommendation. May 
of salmon-pink. . A` new departure in the Cowdy is so-called because it combines the 
sinensis group is Sutton’s Etna. Theflowers size and vigour of May Unwin with the bril- 
of this unique variety are of a rich crimson, - liant orange-scarlet colour of Edward Cowdy. 
while the foliage is exceedingly dark. The Mrs. H. Richards is a salmon-rose, flushed 
raisers say they owe this combination to the on a white ground, and the colour does -not 
John Innes Institution.’ To this firm’s strain fade with age, Hawlmark Pink Improved is- 
of Branching Larkspurs a new variety is gaid to be deeper and richer in colour than the 
added called Pink Pearl. This is a dainty type. Improved Mrs. J. T. Wakefield is 
single-flowered kind with salmon-pink deeper-coloured than the original variety and 
flowers. A new strain of Cosmos of the isa distinct advahce on an already wonderful 
early-flowering type is offered with double ao | E 
; flowers. These bloom within 10 weeks from 
the time of spring sowing. When the : | 
“ doubling ” is quite fixed this should prove 
a valuable addition to the race. Messrs. 
-= Barr and Sons have introduced a beautiful 
` new variety of Impatiens Roylei which they 
call White Queen. The plant has the habit’ 
of ithe old Giant Balsam, but the flowers are 
snowy-white. This firm is also offering a 
very fine strain of named Antirrhinums, 
among which are some remarkable shades. 
. Among the flower seed specialities of Messrs. 
Kelway, of Langport, special mention should 


, be made of, their four new winter-flowering © 
thinned as soon as the third or fourth leaf has Pansies—March Beauty, dark velvet-blue; 


. developed. This operation must be done -Celestial Queen, sky-blue; Ice King, silver- 
when the soil is damp. Thebest way to pro- white; and Winter Sun, golden-yellow. The 
long the display of bloom in annuals is to cut Kelway Asters, too, are very remarkable. 


2 r 
. 


7 | . 2 that the seedlings will find a good rooting 
a medium as soon as they are born. Thin sow- 
o l ing is prefenable to thick, especially in ihe- 
! . case of novelties, but where the seedlings 
| come up crowded they should be rigorously 


A 


n ee as 
(E = i 


impatiens Roylei White Queen ` 


variety. ‘Jt has a cream ground, the pack of x; 
the standard is heavily overlaid with rosy- i; 
scarlet, and the wings are edged and flushed. ~; 
scarlet-pinik. Unwin’s Crimson sent out last v}; 
season should not be overlooked. Itisarich w, 
crimson self, suffused scarlet, and is certainly ‘iy, 
the best variety of this colour ever produced. --;, 
Messrs. Carter’s novelty `for the year 1S +.) 
Frilled Lavender, and it is said to be a great. 
improvement on the older. varieties of this 
colour. The Sultan is a very good sort of, 
recent introduction, and received the National ~. 

Sweet Pea Society’s Award of Merit. Itisa- 

rich velvety-black maroon and is said to be 
| one of the darkest ever raised. 

) Some coop new Rosgs.—The raisers of 
new Roses are to be congratulated on the 
sterling novelties which aire being distributed 
this year. A new single Polyantha raised by. 

4 Messrs. Prior and Son, of Colchester, has 

- © been very favourably commented on by €x- ~ 

perts. It is named Alice Amos and ts dee 
= _ scribed as a miniature American Pillar (seè 
= illustration). The blooms are profuse and. 
continuous, and it is regarded as a first-class ~, 
bedding variety and a useful Rose for forcing. 
Messrs. Henry Merryweather and Sons, Ltd., 
of Southwell, are introducing a promising 
new H.T. named Mary Merryweather. The 
flowers are of a deep golden-yellow and of 
excellent form. Mrs. H. L. Wettern 3s 
one of Messrs. McGredy and Son’s recent 
productions. The Jarge fragrant flowers are . 
after the style of Mrs..J. Laing. The un- 
expanded blossoms are of a rich pink shade 
and pass to a soft rose-pinlx when fully open. 

. Another recent novelty of this firm is Florence 

Pe ah L. Izzard, which received a -gold medal from . 

l the National Rose Society in 1922. In size 

and form it is probably better than Golden 

Emblem, and jt is, indeed, a perfect shade of 

yellow and delicately sweet-scented. Rev. F. 

Page Roberts is another gold medal H.T. 

Rose recently sent out by Messrs. B. R. Cant 

and Sons, of Colchester... The blooms are 
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Early-flowering Cosmos 
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the flowers frequently and never allow seed The flowers resemble Japanese Chrysanthe- 
to develop. Although many so-called annuals mums, and they have a wide colour range. 
are perennial or biennial in duration it has | Glory of the West'is a rich crimson variety 
been the custom among gardeners to regard and Delight of the West is a fine rose-pink. 
as annuals those plants which are usually This firm’s seeds are only supplied to seeds- 
raised from seed each year, and in these notes men, and gardeners requiring their speciali- 
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Rose Alice Amos 


| kirge, rich Vellow, amil fi rant, 


Messrs. 
Frank Cant and Co. an, sponsible for two 
suutiful New Wichuraian l Roses, both of 
Which Laine! ihe Ruse Soci KE gold medal. 
Snowflake bes liro Clusters of pure white 
“NSOMS, wh |, Dorin fae ragrant kind of 
sole pink, deeper in the centre and vellow at 
the base, It fewer Ibundintly from July 
til September. Some fing IT. T.s are also 
ng sent out by this lian, 


a very f Henry Nevard-is 
Gar Fags s NI Tar | a ison Variety and 
ak She akis Kentis aine stg 
aaa ell Sag. ative of a new H.T., 
Arang from Messrs eS” nursery It is 
ots n Rose wink orange-salmon 
to he a Le Talia: af 8, Which is said 

PMOL IONE rin Aig, David McKee, 


ERS EY 
ol Con ae a Weft 
“a CO, o : wa ; 
aana i unbridge Wells, are calling 
TE ht 


a oe this new race of Azaleas, 
"ON are a ) | z 3 
We. The poed forms of the old mollis 


3 vuntry Was R 
Menlo 7 ` 
: me remarkable ty S 
1 Moran ge With fay 
‘ San X ; . 
Aa ther beautiful Varieties 
vane Mis Nore, Chic ‘80, Dante, Gabrielle 
a ae » Cave Il, ( pernicus, Kepler, 
fag Soe nsan, The Nower-colouring 
8 Well egress > exquisite, and one 
Tae ag a ei these plants may hecome as 
are offs mes {hey bear, The same 
A TEAS some very fine forms of 
ae were among the finds 
f Thea.) ‘ ja 
TANI foe their wien and will be ap. 
Levon, as r wint lowering qualities. 
aay FUTCHI.— Mg ‘sts. Robert Veitch 
nihu The S OUt this novelty of their 
Aaa = a towers are 4 lovely blush- 
ty y Wi rO | 
~O Moonah. a \ US produced than 
ON ope “a impbellj, Which is one of 
Has the Diass ‘he plant is quite handy, 
i \p=! G akoki) be ued Mech 
Oe ee he grown: jn sheltered 
on | : milder districts Cf Great 
AN i as awarded the First-class 
: Oval Horticultural Society 
Neb th, nd a description and illus- 


ae) Sh . í 
i Piai Sven in the Society's 


Danttas.—One of the most pleasing intro- 
ductions of recent years is the strain of Minia- 
ture Pzeony-flowered varieties, which are be- 
ing distributed bY Mer. IY J. Unwin, of 
Histon, under the Very appropriate name of 
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Charm Dahlias. The raiser of this wonder- 
ful race is Mr. Doncaster, a friend and neigh- 
bour of Mr. Unwin. The flowers are borne 


on long rigid stems Well above the foliage, 


the colour range is remarkable, and the 
bushy plants, which average 23 feet to 3 feet 
in height, are exceedingly floriferous, ~ The 
light and graceful natyre of the blossoms 
renders them particularly useful for cutting, 
The following new sorts are being sent out 
by Mr. Unwin this , year :—Crimson Glow, 
deep crimson; Fusee, orange-salmon ; Cissie, 
rich lemon ; Latona, silmon-pink, tinged pale 
cerise; Marcella, deep rosv-cerise; The 
General, bright crimson, tinged scarlet to- 
wards the centre. A striking and novel 
break under the name of Rosella Amos has 
been maised by Messrs. Stredwick and Son, 
of St. Leonards, and js being distributed by 
them in conjunction with Messrs, Prior, of 
Colchester. The flower is perfectly reflexed, 
with long ribbon-like florets after the stvle of 
a Japanese Chrysanthemum. The colour is 
old gold with deeper shading on the reverse. 
The flowers are borne on strong rigid stems 
and the plant grows about 4! feet high. It 


should prove a valuable acquisition to the - 


decorative section (see illustration). 


BEGONtAS.—The name of Blackmore and 
Langdon can scarcely be separated from that 
of the Tuberous Begonia. As usual, they 
have an alluring little list of new creations, 
and those flower lovers who are familiar with 
the discrimination of this enterprising firm 
Will be interested in their latest endeavours. 
Hilda Langdon appears to be the leading 
novelty of the season. The form of the 
flower is that of a Rose, the colour isa lovely 
shade of rose-pink, deepening toward the 
centre, while the measurement across is 6 
inches to 7 inches, Lord Lambourne has 
Camellia-shaped blossoms of a deep salmon. 


Dahlia Rosella Amos 
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illustration). | 
-CARNATIONS.—The recent achievements of- 


of Haywards 
‘Heath, serve to maintain the reputation this 


and vigorous. 
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orange colour with lighter shades in the 


centre. John G. White is a double-flowered 
variety with fragrant flowers ‘of a charming 


/ 


Begonia Enchantment 


flush-pink, shaded deeper towards the centre. 
Messrs. Sutton and Son are offering a very 
beautiful novelty in the ‘‘ frilled?” section. 
It has been aptly named Enchantment. The. 
flowers are of a rich shade of golden-yellow, 
while the ‘frilled ” portion is bright rose (see 


Messrs. Allwood Brothers, 
firm has earned during. the past decade. In 
the Allwoodi race a notable advance is seen in 
the novelties they are sending out this year. 
Arthur is'a great improvement on Ruby. The 


- flowers are red-maroon with a rich dark eye. 


The growth of the plant is ‘short, compact, 
Barbara has rich crimson, full 
double fringed flowers, and Sybil is a new 
break with delicate flesh-pink, . semi-double 
flowers. The work which Messrs. Allwood 


have done with the new race of Perpetual 


Border Carnations is also especially note- 
worthy. „This valuable section has the double 
advantage of producing flowers from spring 
to winter, while possessing the charm, forma- 


tion, and colouring of the old Border Carna-: 
.tion. 


In fact, the same development occurred 
in the Rose when the Tea- Rose blood was 


introduced. The following are motable novel-. 


ties in this section :—Sussex Beauty, deep 


heliotrope, flushed at the base with rosy- 


salmon ; Sussex Cerise, bright cerise; Sussex 
Perfection, white ground with red flakes; 
Sussex Supreme, deep flesh-pink. Among 


the Perpetual-flowering Carnations, Chintz is- 


a novel break. It has a blush-mauve ground 
flaked and ‘speckled claret colour (see illus- 
tration).' Vivid-is a beautiful variety of a 


bright shade of cerise almost bordering: on - 


vermilion. Mr. C. Englemann is sending out 


four very fine novelties which he has selected - 


from some thousands of seedlings raised at 


Saffron Walden. during the past few seasons. 


Goliath is a fine exhibition variety with ex- 
ceptionally long flower-stems. The flowers 
are light salmon-pink, each over 5 inches in 
diameter, fringed: and fragrant. Orange 
Sunstar is a distinct sport of Sunstar with 
flowers of a deep orange and having a- few 

ink stripes. 
illustration is given, is a clear cream variety. 
It is a sport from Saffron and is unique 
among the Perpetuals. Dora is said to be a 
promising market variety. The flowers are a 


Cream Saffron, of which an’ 


` 


\ 
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“clear: salmon-pink, of medium size and de- 


lighitfully fragrant, 

PERENNIALS AND Lities.—As every gardener 
knows, herbaceous perennials may be planted 
in spring as well as autumn, and in the case 
of heavy soils many kinds are better planted 
in spring. Generally speaking, the soil for 
perennials should be deeply cultivated and 
liberally manured. When the plants are well 
started they will require no further manure 
for some.years. The advance which has been 
made among the aristocrats of the herbaceous 
border. in recent years is well known, and in 
making a sclection of notable novelties the 
difficulty has been to decide which shall be 
omitted from so large a list. The Iris family 
is increasing with perplexing rapidity. Many 
choice varieties are being sent out this year 
by English and American growers, but I can 
only name a few. Some good sorts are an- 
nounced by Messrs. Wallace and Co., of 
Tunbridge Wells. The outstanding varieties 
which have created world-wide interest in-` 


. clude those raised by Mr. A. J. Bliss and Sir 


A. Hort. 


Mr. Bliss’s productions are Bruno, 


whitch is noteworthy for the richness of its 


heavy dark purple fall; Cardinal, a rich 
variety of the Dominion class; Duke of Bed- 
ford, deep violet; and Swazi, a Dominion 
seedling of magnificent habit. The seedling 


‘novelties of Sir Arthur Hort promise to excel 


all known varieties of the purple-bicolor type, 
and thev include Leonata, Dionyza, and Shy- 
lock. The above, however, are not yet 
offered in a general way to the public, but 
Messrs. Wallace welcome inquiries from 
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raised. The standards are golden-yellow and 
the- golden falls are lined with carmine; 
which contrasts well with the orange beard. 
In Lady Byng (Bliss) the standard and falls 
are pale lavender suffused rose and the beard 
pale yellow. Two notable kinds raised by. 
Miss Sturtevant, of U.S.A., are Afterglow, 
soft grey-lavender shading to buff, with rich 
yellow at the haft; and B. Y. Morrison, a 
strikingly fine purple-bicolor. Messrs.. Perry 


call special attention to Mrs. Marian Cran. .- 


The flowers are large and of perfect shape, 
while the colour is of a brilliant light rose. — 


Lilium Amos Perry (Humboldti Parry) is ` 
a remarkable novelty offered by Messrs. A. -. 


and W. Perry, Enfield. The flowers are 
of a gorgeous shade of orange with crim- 
son spots and gracefully reflexed. Messrs. 
Wallace are specialising in the fine Lily found 


by Mr. W. R. Price in Formosa. L. Philip- ` 


pinense formosanum is said to be an Alpine . 
form of Philippinense. The flowers are 
similar to those of longiflorum, but. more 
constricted in the tube-and slightly shaded 
externally with reddish-brown. The same 
firm are offering a good hybrid Lily raised 


by the late Mrs. R. O. Backhouse. It-is .7 
named after the naiser, and is a stately variety - 


growing upwards of 5 feet and bearing from: 
15 to 30 flowers of an orange-yellow shade, 
lightly spotted with purple. an 
The new variety of Chrysanthemum .maxi- 
mum, which Messrs. Perry are sending out- 


under the name of Excelsior,.is believed to 
be the largest and finest Shasta Daisy: ever `. 
raised. 


It bears handsome snow-white soli- 


Carnation Chintz 


those specially interested. Among ‘the novel- 
ties ready. for distribution are Citronella 
(Bliss), the tallest yellow-flowered Iris ever 


a N 


tary flowers on short wiry stems. Perry's’ 
variety of Coreopsis grandiflora seems also 10 
be a novelty of. sterling merit. The flowers 


« 
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are large, semi-double, and of a rich: golden- 
wlw. Another novelty which Messrs. 
Perry are sending out is Papaver orientale 


Lord Lambourne, which is said to be the 
Most unique of the race. I has large bril- 
kant scarlet flowers, curiously [ringed and 


nsembling a Parrot lulip. Mr. Wells, : unr., 
i$ sending out some fine Delphiniums of his 
own raising, Merstham Glory IS a semi- 
double variety with Cambridge blue outer 
petals and rosy-mauve inner, and a white 
ae Mrs. H. Kave is a rich indigo-blue, 
flushed light purple, semi-double, I he raiser 
believes this variety to be immune from mil- 
dew. Mrs. W. Wells jis a TrOSy-Mauve on 
pile blue ground, with white eye. Among 
Messrs. Kelway's recent D«lphiniums the 
lullowing are noteworthy, Boy Kelway, sky. 
blue flowers tinted rose, White eve with blue 
wips; Ilan Kelway, pure luminous blue, 
white eye, single : Llovd Georgi » bright blue 


and violet, white eve, immense ower. Kel- 
Wat's Monarch of All (see lig), Violet and 
purple, brown eve, semi-double, large spike, 


Mesyrs, Kel IV'S herbaceous 
Jiways tempting, and the 
sts show a still further advance in an 
wivady wonderful race. Princess Marv, 
double, pink guard, cream centre, pale tuft; 
Kelway's Humorist, des p pink, single; Lady 
Caillard, exquisite shade of fesh-pink, show- 


Pæonies are 
following new 


mg yelow anthers inside, some petals 
speshed with crimson, and as the flower 
Shuws alder gi changi S to pure white, 

Select. Glaiproy Several fine novelties 


ate put into commerce ever year, while each 
Susan Sees pin increasing number of experts 
oming to the front. The most notable 
anevements of recent limes are the wonder. 
fd hybrids of Gladiolus Primulinus, which 
We frequently been Wluded to in the pages 
al GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. Among Messrs. 
Way's Novelties in this race the following 
ve deserving of special notice :—Yellow 


Pewuty, pure yellow ; Countess of Gosford, 
oid, faked red; Duchess of Rutland, ochre- 


and Jessie Winter, 


low, flamed 


rose ; 


5 m the large-flowered Kel. 
A r oe Some pood things, but 


aniy 
Cw R Pemmit me to name two— 
. Omnge-cerise, centre 
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speckled yellow; Somerset, rosy-mauve, 
large white spot. Mr. Kunderd, of Goshen, 


U.S.A., the originator of the Ruffled 


Gladiolus, has recently sent out some very 
fine novelties. One of his best Productions is 


ee 
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of the labels, so that I had the information 
ready to hand at the time of planting, and I 
Still resort to this method when handling an 
unfamiliar species. Messrs. Barr and Sons 
are offering secds of Dianthus ciesius (Barr's 


Carnation Cream Saffron 


Ahee Tiplady, a rich oranse-safttron, slighty 
ruled flower. Space will net permit my 
mentioning the really fine novelties which i 
being distributed in the United States this 
coming spring, 


ALPINES.—Those who have constructed 
new rockeries during the winter will now be 
turning their attention fo putting in the 
plants while the veteran will be looking round 
lor somethings new, The old hand knows 
full well the jovs of growing novelties, and, 
fortunately, his tastes are well catered for 
these days. Spring planting of Alpines is 
quite the vogue nowadays, more especially as 
Most  onurservmen can supply pot-crown 
plants. Before planting time arrives itis a 
wise plan to get a few boxes of special com- 
Post handy so that fastidious species may be 
properly catered for. Novices who are not 
familiar with Alpines should lool up the'r 
requirements beforehand so as to avoid cul. 
tural errors. Special Notes should be made 
of those which like sun or shade, drv or moist 
situations, those which enjoy rock crevices, 
and those which prefer a rock In!ge to grow 
over. AIl these details oo to the making or 
Marring of a reckerv. In former davs Į used 
to note the various requirements at the backs 


Rose), which js a Charming addition to the 
Cheddar Pinks. The semi-double flowers are 
bright rosv-pink and cloveescented, Barr's 
Silver Oucen Aquilesia is also a pleasing 
Acquisition to the Columbine family. The 
arse and long-spurred lowers are White, | 
faintly tinged POSV-sapphire. Mr, Wells, 
Junr., is distributing Gentiana Farreri, and 
to likely Purchasers he jx sending out a 
beaut ful-coloured plate of this pretty Alpine, 
The Erect, tubular flowers are Over 2 inches 
long and the colour is a clear Cambridge 
blue, the tube being whitish inside. This is 
a Chinese species of the ornata section and is 
a fine addition to the race. Some of the 
hybrid descendants of Primula Beesiana sent 
out by Messrs. Rees fre MOst attractive and 
embrace Wonderful shades of orange, rose, 
and salmon-pink, Messrs, Wallace, of Tun- 
bridce Wells, are offering Primula helodoxa, 
Which is a recent introduccion of proved 
merit. The stems are 3 feet to 4 feet high 
and bear whorls Of soldenvellow fragrant 
flowers wel] above the dep Kreen foiiage, 
Armeria plantaginea E gantea js being recom. 
mended by Messrs. Perry. It has kirge 
S'ohu'ar heads of Listening pink floners on 
SOUT Stems 2 foes fo 2l fe h'zh, and dark 
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of Messrs. Maurice Prichard and Sons, 
of Christchurch, are now flowering for the 
' first time some notable hybrids of Saxifraga 
lilacina. They are of the smallest growth 
possible, and t^e flowers, which are compara- 
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Correspondence - 


Fowls’ manure 


(H. G.).—The manure from a fowls’ run is 
very. good for almost anything, but the run 
should be covered with sand or ashes, from 


day or so quite clean. Then, as collected, it 
should be smothered -with soot, placed ina 
heap, and mixed with its bulk of soil, allow- 
ing it to so remain for a month, then turning — 
it in and giving it yet a further dressing of 
soot, still allowing the manure to remain to 
sweeten and become incorporated with the 
soil. If allowed to remain for three or four 
months, so much the better. Then spread if 
on the ground in spring, and just fork it in. 
A thin dressing suffices. It is, we may tell 
you, a mistake to employ this manure solely, 
as a different dressing is desirable the follow- 
ing year. i 


Chinese Artichokes 

(Expert).—These are the smali white tubers 
of Stachys tuberifera. They are not really 
Artichokes, but are simply so called. Being 
quite hardy they may be planted at any time 
now or up to the end of March. To do them 
well a small patch of ground should be 
trenched and have some manure buried down 
under the top-spit, also have some quite short 
manure forked into the upper soil. The small 
tubers selected for planting. should then be 
dibbled into holes 4 inches deep and 12 inches 
apart in rows 18 inches apart. Growth will 
ensue in due time; this reaches about 18 
inches in height and is of a bushy character. 


SHORT REPLIES 


H. W. Corbett.—We do not know of any 
firm which offers Agapanthus Morreanus or 
its varieties in their seed list, and we think it 
will be necessary for you to procure a few 
plants from one off the nurseries and work up 


| a stock from them. Messrs. Amos Perry, of 
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| Delphinium Monarch of All 


tively large, are in fine shades of pink and 
salmon-pink. The foliage is silvery-grey, 
and the plants are quite hardy and might do 


well in the moraine garden. 


~ Zinc Iabels 


I am obliged to your correspondents for 
suggestions as to writing on. zinc labels. 


Cleanness of the zinc is, of course, important. 


I find also that the writing must not be too 
thick, this tending to dry white. The most 


important thing is that a good waterproof 


varnish must be used. My chief trouble was 
that my varnish was not waterproof. So far 
as I can see from a few trials, sulphate of 
copper has exactly the same effect as chloride 
of antimony. A. H. Wottey-Dop. 


_ Oak Locs.—Some logs of Oak cut for the 
fire become, in parts, luminous in the dark. 
The luminous appearance, however, goes off 
What is the cause of the ap- 
pearance? ‘A. 1. C. 


The Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield, Middlesex, 


- advertise this plant, also Maurice Prichard, 


The Nurseries, Christchurch, Hants. 
Vectis.—Any of the horticultural sundries- 
men could procure for you the hexagon net- 


ting about which you inquire. 


P. W. G. Filleul.—The only thing you can 
do is to write to some well-known furrier, 


who no doubt would help you. 


M. Cunnington.—Mix some lime with the 
Seaweed, and in this way get rid of the flies. 

Water Lily.—Write to Messrs.. Barr and 
Sons, 12, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 
or Amos Perry, Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield. 

A. C.—The sample of leather shavings and 
wood pulp is not of the slightest value to 
crops, and is very likely to breed fungus in 
the soil. Of course, if the soil is very heavy 
it may be lightened. by its usp, but we prefer 
not to use such material. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


G.—The Alexandrian Laurel (Ruscus 
racemosus). : 
w. H. W.—1, Anemone fulgens; 2, Helle- 


borus orientalis var. 5; 3) Euonymus japonicus 


aureus; 4, Cryptomeria japonica. 

H. Gt J ks Ornithogalum lacteum; 2; 
Hedera panon aurea ; ay the common 
Hepatica; 4, Helleborus feet) us. 

ra C The Loquat; 2, _Cœlogyne 
cristata ;- 3, Dendrobium nobile; 4; Narcissus 
; a i pP: X. ; 2 f 
PoE ae Narcissus Golden Spur; 2» 


Violet Princess of Wales; 3» the Algerian Iris 


(I. stylosa); 4 : 
C. M.—1, The Laurustinus aes 
` Berberis Aquifolium 3 -3y BUP 
i i; Isia cretica. 
ndlandi; 4, Ce oe ret Coioneaster 


Tinus); 2, 
torium: We i 
C.—Escallonia macrant 


microphylla ; | 3, 


off which the manure could be raked every _ 
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Laurustinus (Viburnum 
Tinus); 4, Kerria japonica. 

L. B.—The Strawhberry-tree (Arbutus 
Unedo); 2, Ruscus racemosus; 3, Adiantum 
Williamsi. 

M. G.—1, Davallia Mooreana; 2, Pteris 


oe 


4 


’ me: : 
creti¢a; 3, Pteris serrulata cristata. 


H. W.—1, Euphorbia 
Browallia Jamesoni; 3,. Verontca prostrata; 
4, Hedera conglomerata. ee ra 

M. D.—1, The Lily of the Field (Stern: 
bergia lutea). a. na 

M. G.—1, The Lungwort (Pulmonaria 
officinalis); 2, Staphylea colchica; 3, the 
Mexican Orange (Choisya ternata). - 


NAMES OF FRUIT 


David Power.—We regret to’ say we fail to 
recognise the Apples you send us. a 
Geo. Cox.—Apple Lane's Prince Albert. 


Importation of bulbs into U.S.A. 


Nurserymen and others interested in the 


trade in bulbs to the U.S.A. will remember Z 


that for some years past the list of bulbs per- « 
mitted unlimited entry into that country has — 
been restricted to the following :—Lily; Lily. 
of the Valley, Hyacinth, Tulip, Crocus, and 


Narcissus (Jonquil, Daffodil, etc.). As are = 
sult of the Conferences held at hea aes a 


in May and October last the U.S. 


ment of Agriculture has now authorised fora <2: 

ing three years from ~ 
January Ist, 1923, the addition to this list of -: 
the following varieties of bulbs :—Chionodoxa : 
(Glory of the Snow), Galanthus (Snowdrop), Siy 


period not exceeding 


Scilla (Squill), Fritillaria imperialis (Crown 


Fr itilaria 


of Narcissus (Jonquil, - Daffodil, etc.) Under s, 


this provision is limited-to a period. 
years only from January 1, 1923. 


The National Hardy Plant 
| Society 


i i ting 
At the annual general meeting i 
Society, held on January goth last, Mi i 
was unanimously elect 


Giffard Woolley 
Chairman for the coming Y 
to Mr. Bouskell, now 


Dactylis, Clifton Park 
Reading, was re-elect 


to Mr. Gerald Hillier (20, Tees rea 


Covent Garden, 
sistant Hon. Secreta yeaa | 
mber of silver a”. 

ould be allotted to Horticultural S 


d uscan $ 


of the : 


ear, in sucoession i 
elected President oi p a 

i l 7 Je a Ty ne 
Council of the Society. Ls A So 


splendens; 2, . 


WD 


for award in 1923 tO seen of obtaining - 


hardy plants. Societies 


on. 
. these medals ve 


of about £45, and te 
orted a gratifying increase 0 om 
; t, he said a þeen .” rereste in 
a recently from those interes.” ee 
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Pruning newly-planted Apple trees 


Some writers advise that newly-planted 
uces ought not to be pruned the same season 
as planted; others, again, say that instead 


ef cutting them hard back, the points only 
should be taken off, My experience leads me 
o say both these plans are wrong, as I will 


endeavour to explain. Take, for instance, a 
standard Apple tree of any variety, but, for 
the sake of argument, suppose we name Eck- 
laville, which js one of the best sorts for 
this form of growth. If the tree is not 
pruned the first year, but cut hard back the 
«cond, we lose a whole year’s growth. The 


scument against pruning the same season 
planting is that it is unwise to give two 
“keks to a tree at the ame time. The tree 
"ceived one at its roots when being planted 
vd to cut the branches would be giving a 
ne Fhe fallacy of this reasoning is easily 
“OWN. e tree, in its Weakened state 


rough planting, has not the power to push 
Tee pu all the buds the shoots contain. 
e P. as a natural consequence, rushes to 
a of the shoots, a weakened growth 
oe by the extreme eyes, while 
a uas Nearest the base of the tree re- 
2 at tha rman, The result is that the 
Vw if the k always has a bare stem. 
a D had its weakened energics 
t inchee or a oe limited space of, say, 
Tah mat i 2 inches in strong shoots, 
Vand p oatisfactory &rowth could be 
Tepa n C rst year, The plan of cutting 
ca. ee of the shoots, say a couple of 
sae op each, will result in only a few 


it buds. I suppose it 
ating act that the first object 
“th, aad a, Ppie tree Is to encourage 
Mea a et the formation of fruit buds 
ae a Shige of the tree’s existence. 
cs OPPing of the shoots does that 
Ree p uired—the formation of fruit 
: Me free growth. The following 
=n “S€ Premature flower-buds will 


Semas ap Oly set fruit, thus again 


or riches of cut the shoots back to 
ee 8 OF ithe base in the case of 
; “ng a couple or so 
a a Stranger, Selecting, of 
mane CA bud ta cut to as being 
Mer me of wantaining the desired 
€ result of this pruning 


Will be that shoots from 1 foot to 2 feet will 
he made the first year, thus laying not only 
the foundation of the: future tree as regards 
itS proper clothing with branches from the 
base, but Providing space for a full crop of 
fruit in a few more years. The first year 
should surely be devoted to the encouragement 
of growth. 

Of course, much will depend upon the man- 
ner in which the trees were planted and how 
they are managed the summer following the 
pruning. If they are allowed to suffer from 
want of moisture at the roots in consequence 
of a scarcity of mulching material or a 


Oxalis_ adenophyila (See page 141) 


scarcity of water, growth like that named 
will not be forthcoming. All newly-planted 
trees ought, however, to be mulched the first 
year; it not only saves time in Watering the 
trees, but it keeps the roots cool and moist 
during the hottest weather. When the soil 
is dry it cracks, and allows What little mois- 
ture there is to escape by the action of the 
sun upon the soil drawing up the moisture 
throuch the cracks. The early part of Feb- 
ruary is a good time to prune newlyv-planted 
trees; no matter whether thev be standards 
or bushes, the treatment should be the same 
in this respect. The only point of difference 
is that the shoots cannot always be cut to 
one uniform length as in the case of 
standards: some branches on the bushes re- 
quire a greater length of shoot to be left 
in some parts to give the tree the necessary 
shape. AG, 
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Narcissus W. P. Milner 

One of the older dwarf Daffodils, W. P. 
Milner, is yet a favourite with those who like 
the dwarf trumpet varieties. It js prized for 
its beautiful pale trumpet flowers and its 
general beauty. It is excellent for rockwork 
and is of high value for the border or for 
Grass, S. A. 


Narcissus Barri conspicuus in the Grass 
For planting in the Grass in quantity I 
question much if we have any Daffodil of 
the section to which it belongs which is of 
equal value to this. It increases freely in 
Grass, stands the weather, and has a good 
constitution; while, what is of great con- 
sequence to those who want to plant large 
numbers of bulbs, it is very cheap by the 
thousand or even bv the hundred. I have 
had special opportunities of seeing many 
thousands of this and other Narcissi in the 
Grass, especially within recent vears, and | 
am more than ever convinced of the value of 
Barri conspicuus for this purpose, Ess. 


The Winter Aconite 


This seems almost too common a plant to 
Write of, but at this season, when its charm- 
ing little vellow flowers in their collar of green 
leaves appear above the surface of the ground, 
it is delightful. A'though very easily grown, 
one sees comparatively [ttle of it in gardens. 
We have been lately in a few places, but, 
save for a single root here and there, the 
Winter Acenite was unrepresented. Some 
years ago we remember sce'ng a garden in 
early February where the Eranthis was 
planted free'v in the half.wild spots, colour- 
ing the ground beneath deciduous trees with 
its vellow flowers. Gond clumps of it on the 
rockery, in the border, or a sprinkl'ng of roots 
en the Grass make a pleasing winter picture. 


The New Zealand Flax 


There are, at feast, two quite distinct 
forms of the New Zealand Flax. one of which 
is the well-known Phormium tenax, and the 
ather the narrow-'eaved sort which is known 
as the Powerscourt variety. My exnerence is 
that the latter is much more free in respect 
of flowering than P. tenax and, I have been 
told, it is hardier. There is. in addition, a 
variety which is variegated with golden edaec, 
P. Ve'tchi. The flowers are borne on tall, 
lance-Eke stems, the individual blames rot 
particularly showy, hut verv inte-esting. Tn 
colour thev are of a dinay chacolate-braan or 
red. and thev appear ta be hich'y attractive to 
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bees, wasps, and insects generally. Those 
who have gardens near the coast, or in mild 
inland. districts, will find the Phormiums. very. 


attractive plants. By the way, they are not- 


‘‘-true”” Flaxes, but are allied to the Cordy- 
linés, although ‘their tough fibres aré cer- 
tainly like those of the Flax. `. ` Kirk. 


_. The Great Pilewort (Ficaria grandiflora) 


The. fact that Ficaria grandiflora does not 
become so troublesome in gardens as the 
smaller Celandine renders it much more 
valuable than the wilding we see by the 
hedgerows and which called forth the en- 


thusiastic praise of Wordsworth. The one - 


` referred to by “ E. M.” on page 93 is a bright 
and welcome flower for sunny rockwork or 
border, and deserves much more consideration 
than it receives. By the way, those interested 
in the Lesser Celandine may like to know 
that there is a white variety similar in 
every respect but colour. ‘There is, also, a 
double yellow one. I have had both of these 
as well as F. grandiflora, but I consider F. 
grandiflora the finest of the fot. ` | 


| S. ARNOTT. -. 
Morea spathacea (Dietes Huttoni) 


Those who have a vacancy in their south | 


borders and where the latter have 4 warm 
sheltering wall in the redr should try a plant 
of the above, for it is a distinct and pleasing 
subject, with handsome, arching, rich green 
leaves which retain their attractions the 
whole year through.: They are each about 
4 feet in léngth and over an: inch broad. It 
is a rhizomatous species and produces a per- 
fect avalanche of bright yellow, sweet- 
‘scented flowers, wi th purple lines on the 
‘claws in early summer. These are borne on 
wiry branching stems, each from 3 feet to 
4 feet in height, and somewhat resemble the 
taller-growing Irises, although the foliage is 
totally different. This Morzea enjoys a warm 
and well-drained soil and position as sug- 
gested above, when it makes rapid growth 
and quickly attracts attention even. when not 
in bloom. | 


Luculia gratissima 
In reply to the query of ‘ BS 
pl y of ‘' G. G. B.” (p. 80) 
regarding the propagation of Luculia gra- 
tissima by means of cuttings, I never ex- 


. perienced any difficulty. My requirements in 


the way of voung plants were, certainly, not 
large, although I ‘found, occasionally, that 
quite young plants bloomed well in 6-inch 
pots. My method was to take cuttings of 
young wood, just before it began to harden, 
and to place them in the propagating case (in 
Cocoa-fibre), keeping them close until -roots 
were emitted. Over go per cent. of these cut- 
tings rooted in a comparatively short time. 
For a long time, I may add, I was rather 
unsuccessful in inducing cuttings of Diosma 
ericoides to form roots, but by adopting the 
same svstem my failures became insigni- 
ficant. Does ‘“ G. G. B.” know L. Pinceana? 
It is not unlike L. gratissima, and is, I know, 


not easily propagated from ‘cuttings. L. 


Pinceana is equallv as fragrant as L. gra- 
tissima, but its blooms are considerably 
larger, the “ limb” being. pure white. It, 


/ too, is-a good mid-winter plant. W.:McG.. 


Ibetis pinnata — 


_I grew a plant under this name for a con- 
siderable number of years, and valued it be- 
cause it was more trailing than most of the 


other perennial white-flowered Candytufts, . 


and, what was even of more consequence, be- 
cause it invariably gave a few heads of flower 
in autumn as well as in spring.. I was never 
satisfied with the name, which was not at all 
justified by the foliage, which was identical 
with that.of forms of Iberis sempervirens, 
while the flowers were similar also.' I have- 
since learned that the true I. pinnata is an 
annual or dDiennial, and that I. “f pinnata,” 


gathering and stor 
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as I have had it, was simply a form of I. 


_ sempervirens.’ I arh not disposed to belittle | 


the perennial received as pinnata because -1t-- 
has no right to its name, and I should be glad 
to replace it when opportunity offers to grow 


it: Tt was a very free grower, making long 
branches covered with glossy foliage, and 


giving in spring numerous heads of white 
flowers, and, às already mentioned, a smaller 
number in autumn. It is increased by cut- 
tings, which strike freely. S. ARNOTT. 


The Black Spleenwort” (Asplenium 
Adiantum nigrum) in a brick wall 
While waiting for a train recently my at- 
tention was drawn to a 4 feet brick retaining 
wall built with mortar, every little crevice of | 
which was packed with this little Fern, which 
had established itself there by the thousand. 
ah | E. M 


Rhododendron precox 


A large group of this. early-flowering `. 


Rhododendron is now making a brave show, 
the bushes being more freely flowered than _ 
usual this year. In its, present condition it 
is a very beautiful shrub, and if the mild 
weather we are now experiencing continues — 
we shall enjoy its bright rosy-purple flowers . 


' for some. little time. It is only on very rare 


occasions, however, that the flowers escape 
damage by frost, and therefore a few branches 
should be cut as the buds, approach the burst- 
ing stage and placed in a vase indoors, where 


` they expand freely and form a very lovely 


decoration. This Rhododendron grows quite 
freely here in heavy, retentive soil, furnishing 
quantities of flowers every year. SUSSEX. 


The Witch Hazels 

I was surprised to read the note by 
“ Sussex ” about the failure of Witch Hazels 
to flower satisfactorily this vear, for I have 
never known any variation in the abundance 
of bloom which Hamamelis mollis and 


arborea produce every winter. Here, on the 


west coast, the-present season has proved fo 
exception.: Bushés several feet high were 


closely set with flowers along every spray. 
Notwithstanding, however, - the unusual 


warmth of the winter, both species were later 


in bloom than the average of the fast 12 
years. In 1918-19 H. mollis began. to flower 
om December 3rd and H. arborea on Decem- 
ber roth, the dates in 1922-23 being, respec- 
tively, December 26th and January 13th: 
Effects of the cold, sunless summer of 1922 
may be traced in some other early-flowering 
shrubs. - Rhododendron arboreum, for in- 
stance, is very sparsely set with flower-buds, 


but, on the other hand, most bushes of R. _ 


Thomsoni are loaded with them, and -Gills 


‘hybrids of that species are also about to make 
-a fine display. . 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. l | 


“Sleepy ” Pears 

The present season does not greatly differ 
from its predecessors in respect of complaints 
of “ sleepiness ” in Pears. There is always 
a certain amount of trouble. in the case of 
early and midseason sorts, but this iS probably 
due to the fact that these are kept after the 


period of their actual ripening. At the pre- 


sent time varieties like Winter Nelis, -Glou 
Morceau, and Duchess de Bordeaux are be- 
ginning to suffer from the disease, and there 
is, apparently, no remedy for it. The exces- 
sive rains of 1922 and the almost total lack of 
sunshine in that year were, almost certainly, 
contributory causes, and in a long experience 
of Pear-growing I cannot recall a season In 
which ‘sleepiness’? has been so preva 
among late varieties. Apparently souno 
fruits develop the disease in 4 day, and ae 
is quite at a loss to account for it, save by the. 
vagaries of the weather when the fruits Bes 
maturing. The usual. care was tah n 
ing, and it 1$ worthy © 


4 


- found to be a difficult task to get really at- 
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“note that the mild weather permitted the = 


gathering to be delayed long after the usual 


i 
a 


' 
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time. Truly, the disease is inexplicable and 


disappointing. A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


rd 


Iris tingitana oam 


_ , This beautiful Iris is a native of Tangiers 


-and has been flowering with me for the past 


pt 
G cod 
it 


a a b 
Rhy 


10 days or so (February 8th). It has broad, ,:#% 


arching, channelled leaves, very glaucous and 
striated outside. The lovely flowers, each 
6 inches across, are borne on stems 18 inches 
high, the falls bluish-purple with darker veins . 
and a yellow keel spreading into a broad 
patch behind. It is srowing at the foot of a 
south wail, Another delightful Iris also‘in 
bloom is I. reticulata, from the Caucasus, 
„with deep violet, sweet-scen ted flowers spear- 
ing through a carpet of Daphne Cneorum, . ’ 
Sussex. E, MARKHAM. 


Prunus Pissardi : 
This is flowering profusely at the present 
time (February 24th) in the southern districts. _ 
The slightly blush-coloured flowers are shown 
to the best advantage because the small purple. 
leaves are expanding with them. Later these 
leaves will assume that deep purple colour — 
which makes the plants so attractive in -shrub- 
beries and plantations. This Prunus thrives. 
even when its roots are over-run by those of 
“large forest trees, and intending planters 
‘should make a note of this, as it is often 


‘shed in some situil- 
ints are needed. 
HANTS. 


The Violet Willow (Salix daphnoides) 
A group of this early-flowering tree is 
tracting attention at the present time y 
reason of its numerous silky buds and youns — 
shoots, which are coated with a violet-purple 
bloom. The attractive catkins somewhat se 
semble! those of the Goat Willow (S.- caprea} 
and are generally at their best, the a 
week in March. The Violet Willow 4s : A 
tributed over a great part of Europe an ei 
wards to Siberia and the Bimaiey4, i : 
though naturalised in Britain It 1$ A 
native. It is a robust srower UP i see ee 
of age or thereabout, from wu E ss 
srowth slackens and the tops of t 1€ | a 
come more bushy. With oe if cpp han a 
elop into a very le pup, a h 
Pad many which have attained Aahe 
feet to 40 feet high appeat to he eee 
maturity. 
Grossing Carnations | 
May we venture a mild n 
Messrs. Allwood Bros.’ reply Ti ae 
re crossing. Messrs: Allwoot end tape 
high standard in stating 11n Or? eae for 
cially so when they nore ae 3 h 
the Ed. Allwood standard. ` ont-day prat- 
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heartened by such appalling ASUA pigh per- 


matter of common 
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centage of the best Carnatio! hazar metho 
by amateurs in quite a naps rest arna 
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: Carnations Sto ck ga 
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‘ate greenhouses and.. alia of sto! 
ers (void of all the parapher™ d iheir own 
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el put which, probably thro S°  & left £0 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS 


Peach-leaved Bellflowers 


One of the most valuable of all summer 
flowers is Campanula persicifolia, the Peach- 
haved Bellflower, which owes its favour not 
only 10 its beauty, but also to its hardiness 
and (C g of culture, I well remember the 
time when there were few varieties except 
the ordinary single dark blue, light blue, and 
white varieties, except a good old double 
lum, which seems to have been superseded 
by newer varieties. It was a delight to manv 
wowers of hardy flowers when varieties with 
«mdouble flowers edged with shades of blue 


fine soil in the open. Transplant the seed. 
lings when they can he handled, and with 


ordinary care they will bloom the following 
vear. 

Within the past few years our Sardens have 
been enriched With a number ol new double 
varieties, practically all øl hish heauty. 
Among the first ol these was M erheimi, 
which caused guile a furore in its day and is. 
still a greal favourite, lt has massive spikes 
of double lowi rs of Purest white and Is effec- 
live in the Serali n, especially itt dusk, Its 


Scabiosa caucasica 
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Then Sylphide has pretty double imbricated 
flowers of white edged with lilac. A pretty 
double lavender one of high beauty is called 
Alice Stormonth. Humosa is a grand semi- 
double, pale blue variety. Then we have the 
old C. p. coronata, the Cup and Saucer varic- 
ties in blue and white, most effective and very 
charming in the border. i 
Prom these the reader will be able to chouse 
some charming flowers which will give 
pleasure from June until ‘August, and it may 
be well to mention for the information of 
those who know it not, that by pinching off 
the flowers as they go out of bloom incipient 
buds at the base of each will expand and 
eventually open. S. ARNOTT. 


Scabiosa caucasica 

The Caucasian Scabious or Pincushion- 
flower is a plant of sterling merit for the her- 
baceous border, with its large flowers of a 
light lavender-blue, a rare shade in garden 
flowers. Commencing to bloom in June it 
continues until checked by frost, and forms 
an ideal subject for culting. It is unwise to 
disturb the plants in the autumn, this fre- 
quently resulting in their loss the following 
winter, but when starting into growth jin the 
spring they readily bear division, A light 
suil suits them best, and they are easily 
raised from seed. There is a white form, but 
it does not bear comparison with the type, 
and does not flower so freely. 


Delphiniums 

It is questionable whether amongst hardy 
herbaceous plants there are any which are 
More entitled to the designation imposing 
than Delphiniums when the tall spikes are at 
the zenith of their beauty. As plants for the 
back ofa border they have scarouly an equal, 
Whilst for grouping about a garden or for 
planting on the forefront of a shrubbery they 
bring a delighr of colour in the summer. Add 
to this that when clumps are once estab- 
lished they will go for a year or two with 
liule attention, and will give a good account 
of themselves in moderately good soil. As is 
known, blue is the primary colour of the Del- 
phinium, but in no other flower have we a 
Wider gradation of that tint than in these very 
charming tall spikes, 

Propagation is effected by division of roots 
in late autumn or spring, by means of cut- 
lings, and also from seed. In regard to the 
last-named method, it is commonly supposed 
itis long and tedious, but jt is not MO, as seed- 
lings raised in heat in pans of light soil jn 
spring, subsequently pricking: out the young 
plants, and then planting them out of doors 
in well-emanured soil will grow rapidly and 
furnish blooming spikes the year following 
date of sowing. H seed is purchased from a 
firm who raises new varicties the probability 
is that sorts of sterling merit await the one 
Who looks upon growing Delphiniums from 
seed in the light of an interesiing adventure, 
aml who thinks nothing of the trouble. 
Those who have only room in their garden 
for a very few plants should not miss the 
opportunity of procuring clumps. It may be 
that, having gone so far in the winter, there 
are thase whe put off the matter until spring, 
but if I had to choose between “ picking 
the weather" new, or Waiting until later, 
I would take the first suitable opportunity, 
planting the clumps firmly and protecting 
them wrth litter in case of hard frown, because 
l should know that between now and spring 
Delphiniums would have a better chance of 
becoming established and blooming with 
grever freedom next season. i Plinted in 
ground deeply dug and generously ninure, 
few plants are more attractive in a garden in 
their time of flowering, and even the moast 
unpretentious place is rendera] beautiful 
wnere thev are srown. LEWHURST. 
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The turning point in- the history of the 


Sweet Pea was undoubtedly the introduction. 


of the first‘ waved, or Spencer variety, in 


‘Igor. Previously its popularity rested ‘upon 


its merits as a tall, summef-flowering annual 
of considerable beauty and: fragrance, and to 
the majority methods of culture other than the 
usual one with Peas of sowing in the open 
had not been seriously thought.of. The com- 
ing of a flower with a waved standard conse- 
quently created a sensation, and it proved 
to be what was wanted to turn mild enthusi- 
asm into rapture. In this raisers saw their 
opportunity, and in an incredibly short time, 
considering what had to be achieved,’ practi- 
cally every known colour could be had in 
Spencer, type. This stimulated the already 
evident leaning to size of flowers and length 
of stem, and while in both directions raisers 
have been successful, the delightful perfume 


t . 
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Modern Sweet Peas 


vigour, producing massive, . heavily-frilled’ 
flowers on yery long and stout stems. _ 

Mrs. Tom Jonges.—Delphinium-blue in its 
Nearest approach sums up the colour of this 
in the fully-developed flower, and, in con- 


sequence, it retains its place. in exhibitors’ 
_ favour. As a garden variety it is also ideal. 


whichi memories of the grandiflora type recall — 


has not been increased accordingly, and in 
some varieties it has declined considerably. 


_ Exhibitors have, however, been satisfied, and 
- the craze in this direction had not abated 


when war broke out. ‘Whether the boom in 
that direction will ever return is an open ques- 
tion. The popularity of Sweet Peas for home 


and garden decoration is not one whit less 


than it was then, and in consequence raisers 
are untiring in their efforts at improvement. 


That each year sees an improvement upon the 


last is not in doubt, but it is only when we 


realise what, we want and what has been 


given us that we can see it. Amongst other 
things, a' Daffodil yellow is wanted. So far 
yellow blood in Sweet Peas is absent, but 
that is not to say that the yellow ‘flower is 
Impossible. In the meantime, the cream tints 


care slowly but surely being deepened. And 


then a Delphinium, I should say a Gentian 


_ blue, would be a great acquisition, and who: 


would fail. to grasp at'a Paul Crampel,, scar- 
let? a tint which bedding Pelargoniums seem 
to have the monopoly of at present. Fra- 
grance needs looking into; orange scarlet 
which will not burn would be most welcome. 
In all these things there is a noticeable ad- 
vance, excepting perfume, and this I cannot 
find has been increased. i 


The following varieties are amongst the 
best of recent introductions, and, compared 
-with older sorts, I find qualities in many of 


them which both exhibitor and decorative 
grower cannot fail to appreciate. > > 

THe SuLran.—In the N.S.P.S. trials in 
192i this variety gained an Award of Merit, 
and on that account I made a point of trying 
it. The colour is rich velvet maroon, more 
imtense than Warrior, and the flowers are 
hae placed on stems of medium length. 
free growth of the plant will make it a 
favourite for garden decoration. _ 

Cuarity.—Among crimsons I think this 
the best, as the tone is perfect. Grown on 
exhibition lines, there is never any lacking of 
four flowers on a stem. ` 

CovENT GARDEN seems a second. Hercules, 
although in dull weather the colour is the 
deeper in the newcomer. For a good all- 
round pink it is worth noting, 

Constance’ Hinton.—Of all whites, this 


_ for purity, texture, form, and size seems to 


stand alone. Tt is a grand grower and, 
grown on exhibition lines, will produce the 
desired type of flower on. three-stemmed plants 
freely. 7 
AUSTIN _ FREDERICK IMPROVED.—Re-selec- 
a ‘of stock has enabled this varietv to retain 
oremost position amongst lavende. 3 
purposes, gst la ers for all 
LATCHLESS.——Here is the deepest cream in 
cultivation, and, in addition, it is one of the 
most fragrant... The plant has extraordinary 


hile its colour will appeal to exhibitors, the 


to The Sultan I have yet seen. 


‘ FreLD-MarRSHAL.—A good name for a very — 


rich deep crimson flower. There is no diffi- 
culty in obtaining fours, for the plants one 
of the most vigorous. -> er 
Gioriosa.—Ihis variety gained the 
N.S.P.S.’s gold medal last year in addition 
to an Award of Merit. The colour is vivid 
orange-scarlet, the standard a delightful blend 
of the two shades. Under glass it is perfec- 
tion. Its only fault in the open is that a 
light shading is essential to have it perfect. 
ADvancE.—Amongst the novelties ‘few at- 
tracted more attention than this. The colour ` 
is a fascinating combination of rose-pink over - 
a white ground, and nearly every stem carries 
three or four huge duplex flowers. : 7 
RAVENSWING.—Here is’ the greatest rival 
In faot, it 
seems to be a case of trying both, for soil, 
culture, and season make just the difference 
very often which decides individual choice. 


_ SunseT.—This is a very strong grower, and 


it is nothing unusual to obtain five and. some- 
times six flowered sprays. The colour is 
rather difficult to describe convincingly. Rose. 
and sherry are revealed in the heavy frilled 


standards, and there is a distinct tone of gold — 


at the base of the bright rose wings. 
HAWLMARK SALMON Pink has all the quali-. 
ties of the well-known Hawlmark Pink, but 


there is a pleasing shade of salmon. over the | 


entire flower. which makes 
acquisition. | | | 
Macic has fine open standards of a rich 
rose shade deepening to blue at the base, 
the wings being a pleasing blend of blue and 
lavender. ` 
PicrurE.—Perhaps the largest-flowered Pea 
yet in cultivation, and*certainly the strongest 
grower. The colour is a fascinating blend of 


it a desirable 


rose, apricot, and fleshypink. As an all- 


round vatiety it has no superior. ies 
Royat PurpLe.—I look upon this as the 
best of its colour, and it is a variety which 
‘does well everywhere. | 7 
TANGERINE IMPROVED is a brilliant orange, 
and though there are more modern varieties 
in the same shade, none withstand an aver- 
age summer, without scalding, better. 
= COLNE VALLEY, in lavender-blue, is without 
a serious rival in. that particular shade, and 


being a good grower, its position in a repre- 


sentative collection can hardly be questioned. 
‘WonDERFUL is a this season’s novelty, and 
where a good scarlet, or, I should say, the 
nearest approach to that desirable shade is 
required, it should be included. 5 


Dıcnıry, in cream-pink, represents the 


ideal waved flower, and the plants throw 
fours freely. | E 

GIANT ATTRACTION is aptly named, the huge 
flowers, in soft shell-pink, being most at- 
tractive. 

ANNIE IRELAND is a general favourite with 
those who admire the Picotee-edged flower. 
The ground-colour is white, with a distinot 
edge of deep pink. 

Dicnity will appeal to the decorator. The 
flowers are of good size and form, and well 
placed on long stems; colour cream-pink, 
with a salmon flush spreading over. the en- 
tire flower: - J. 


Polyanthus 
These are now commencing their flowering 
season, and in some gardens serious loss © 
bloom occurs by birds picking off the shah 
buds. Attacks may be reduced by stretching 


the first year of flowering. . 


` courage a more stocky growth. 


. into bloom, and large quantities © 


` 


black cotton over the plants. - Plants may be 


raised from seeds sown: at the present time 

under glass. If these, when pricked off and 

hardened, are set out to bloom in a trial 

border, the colours may be selected during 
| F. W.G. 


Work of the week | , 


A batch of-the . bright-flowered ‘Primula 
rosea raised from seed sown in’ May of last 
year has been planted out in permanent mojst 


` positions near the Lily tank.. Being very «2: 
-~ dwarf and compact in its growth, the well- 


rooted plants were put out at 6 inches apart. 


A quantity of the white Tapis Blanc Phlox - z 


has. been. lifted from a bed containing:Gen. 
MacArthur Roses and, after division of the 


roots, replanted in a moist border among 


Hugh Dickson Roses, the latter, being about 
4 feet apart. Hardy flower borders have 
been rearranged, and the soil pointed over 
between the plants wherever possible. Where 
Lilies and other bulbous plants have be- 


come matted together a dressing of fresh soil — 


was placed over -their . crowns. ` Peruvian 


Lilies, Lily of the Valley, and the Panther ~ 
Lily (L. pardalinum), which grows like a 
weéd here, derive much benefit: from a good | 


top-dressing of fresh soil each vear. 
‘A large group of Rhododendrons (mostly 


seedling kinds) has been lifted and transferred: — | 


to a partially shaded site by .the carriage 
drive. Rhododendrons should not be planted 
nearer than. 10 feet to the drive, for, if they 


‘are, one is forced to cut them back, ‘robbing 
natural effect. 
-within a few years, as when suitably situated 


them of their flowers and 


these handsome shrubs grow very fast. Th 
Devonshire some few years ago I saw them 
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out 
‘yl 


: 5 “oP 


flues 


completely arched over the drive for-a con- ` i 


siderable distance, . rendering it a sa a 
matter to drive beneath them. A group 0 
Mme. Ravary Rose has been put out oe 
the week and a large plantation of Prick y 


‘Heaths (Pernettyas) has been made near the 
waterside, where they have- a: 
success. Young plantations of Rosemary, 
grown. as ornamental shrubs, have. ea 

. Šttention and the soil, where. possible, 10 


have proved. such a 


over amongst them. . Old plantations of deh 
which, partly owing to close groupie cil 
become bare towards their base, ha o 
back to within 3 feet of the gro i ad 
S m Loge i n 
also grown too tall for. -their Bo S clear, 
obstructed an important View- — on ae 
ing has been done from a large grour, 


l er , now coming 
Berberis Aquifolium, the latter dae! the red- 


r. britzensis) 


, | Some 
n . 4 ? n E 
have been cut in readiness Fone Sie tresh 


barked Willow (Salix vittelina va 


of these will also be used Ẹ. MARKHAM: 


plantations. 

Sussex. a | 
4 are of rooted pipings 
Pinks, care of roc poe a 
It is about this time of the yea jat t 

‘are losses among the young a 

lants. Whether in col ante 

border, earth-worms WOT ace 

heaving up some and draw! ae 

Leaves and other foreign ma 

.among the 
slugs, which come 
weather and eat th 


: ung P s 
the entire centre of the yo E “all foreign 
obvious rem 


grass of the 
removed vii a 
lants themselves. . ihe 
matters to attend to, but th nd failure. 
° „een success a HAN 
difference betw“ 


the plants, too, formin a spells of 


! 
' 
| | good sheltered position. 
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The Caffee Lily (Schizostylis coccinea) 
Can you tell me the right time to put the 


Caffre Lily into pots to flower in greenhouse? 
JURBY. 


(In the south-west of England and more 
favoured parts of these islands Schizostylis 
coccinea is quite hardy and flowers freely 

r, but in colder districts it needs pro- 


ea 
| ete Even in the neighbourhood of Lon- 


tection: 
don it will, with a little shelter, pass through 


most winters uninjured; still, in late autumn 
the flowers are apt to suffer. A good way to 
treat the Schizostylis is, after flowering,’ to 
winter jt in a cold frame from which frost is 
just excluded, then about April it may be 
turned out of the pots and planted’in a bed of 


loam, leaf-mould, manure, and sand, in a 
If the clumps in the 


Forms of Scaoiosa atropurpurea 


hs are large they may be divided into 
ac Wen ag of about six plants 
ee ned good watering shouid 
3 Ao and a liberal supply of water will 
a by the plants until they have com- 
a a growth. Early in September the 
eos ould be lifted with a fair quantity 
R ER to them and placed in pots. 
D oa a a cinder bottom is then the 
ead ace for them, where, if well 
a a ee for a few days till estab- 
Cen wil continue to grow and pro- 
ra B By placing successional 
= baa gentle heat flowers may be had 
es ae to Christmas. AN the sunlight 
na iter the few days of shading when 
(aa SY should be allowed the plants 
| fer stay under glass. They may also 
on atogether in pots, plunging them 

unng the summer and occasionally 
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watering with weak liquid-manure. From 
the sword-shaped leaves of this Schizostylis 
the flower-stems are pushed up to a height of 
2 feet to 3 feet, each bearing about a dozen 
scarlet flowers a couple of inches in dia- 
meter. Although the Schizostylis goes 
partially to rest after flowering it must not be 
dried off during the winter, but throughout 
that season enough water should be given to 


keep the soil moist.] 


Alyssum saxatile 

Could you kindly inform me as to the cul- 
ture of Alyssum to grow in boxes for spring 
bedding, and give time of sowing and best 
varieties, etc.? Is Little Dorrit any good for 
that class of work? F. Jerrs. 

[The varieties of Alyssum usually grown 
for spring-flowering are A. saxatile and A. s. 
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compactum. Both can be raised in May from 
seed sown in fine, light, rich soil either in 
pans or boxes. The raising is best done in a 
frame, and the plants, when hardened off, 
mav be pricked off either into other boxes 
from 2 inches to 3 inches apart or into a span 
frame, the latter being the better method if 
a good number of plants is required. Shade 
from the sun until the roots get a grip of the 
soil, afterwards alford all the light and air 
possible. Plants so grown would be in fit 
condition for planting out in autumn. The 
compost for boxes or frame may consist of 
equal parts of loam, leaf-mould, and a [ttle 
coarse sand. The variety of Alvssum vou 
mention is a hardv annual and useless for 
spring bedding. It is much used for the 
edging of beds for summer display. This is 
best treated as a tender annual and raised in 
gentle warmth this month. Once a stock of 


i39 


Alyssum saxatile has been secured it is best 
propagated from cuttings taken after the 
plants pass out of flower, striking them 
under handlights or in a single light frame. 
Transplant as soon as well rooted.] 


Room and Window 


Bulbs in fibre: the need for 
‘examination 


The method which is so very popular to-day 
of growing bulbs in bowls containing fibre is 
not always free from risks, and sometimes 
after they have been put away in a dark place 
for the roots to grow they are [able ta be 
overlooked for a longer time than they ought 
to be. It may be said that growth will not 
take place if the fibre becomes dry, and re- 
mains so; hence a failure. And it is equally 
certain that non-success follows if bulbs are 
left in soddened, water-logged fibre. The 
proper condition of the fibre is best described 
as ‘*moist,’? and no more. Both conditions 
are foreign to steady growth, and unless 
speedily remedied, good results never accrue, 
This shows how important it is to examine 
bowls of bulbs frequently, and if after some 
weeks in a dark place no sign whatever of 
growth is visible, it may be taken for granted 
that something is wrong. So many make 
the mistake of exposing bulbs so dealt with 
to heat before root growth has sufficiently ad- 
vanced, consequently ‘they never come to 
anything.” Whenever it is needful to water 
bulbs in bowls, they ought always to be 
tilted to admit of superfluous moisture escap- 
ing. It is time enough to expose bulbs to 
the licht when leaf growth has shown, and 
then warmth rather than great heat should 


be the rule if the finest flowers are desired. 
TOWNSMAN. 


Adiantums, cutting them over 


Many people find these Adiantums uscful 
for furnishing and cutting through the suim- 
mer and autumn. When the winter comes 
on they have a difficulty in finding room for 
them. About the close of the year ail my 
plants that had been used for furnishiny 
were given less water, cut over close to the 
pots, and laid on their side in a damp posi- 
tion in a cold greenhouse. The water given 
to the plants on a stage above kept theni 
moist enough through the winter. In the 
spring, when they showed signs of growth, 
potting was done. These were then stood 
up to the light, giving abundance of air to 
promote hardy growth. During tne hot sum- 
mer months they were stood in the open on 
north border. In tus way they were 
enduring. 

Anotner advantage of cutting down is that 
there is no place tor insects or dirty fronds. 
Needing soine at all seasons, I grow them in 
batches, giving them the same treatment. 
It is astonishing how strong and fresh plants 
come up when they have finished thcir growth, 


given a rest, and been repoited. 
LC. Fads 


“Draczena Godseffiana 


Where fine foliaged plants are in request 
for vases in the house very often a ditheulty 
is experienced in providing pieces of good 
quality which wil last weil. In Dracæna 
Godsetnana may be found one of the most 
suitable subjects for rooms, The deep green 
leaves, with creamy-white spots, have a dis- 
tinguished look, and the plant is hogkly efec- 
tive under artificial Iicht. Of its enduring 
nature it only needs to be said that a piant 
will remain for over six weeks in an ordi- 
narily heated room without suffering anv 
damage whatever. Kirk. — 
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Those of us who may have fruit-trees 


occupying wall space are anxious to protect ` 


E _ them from the inclement weäther that in- 
a a aoa 7 variably visits us during -the time such trees 
7 : are in flower. A precautionary word of ad- 
vice may be opportune here. Do not at- 
_ tempt it until absolutely necessary. Wait 
l until the blossoms ‘are about to unfold, any- 
E thing in the shape of coddling beforehand 
usually ending in disaster. Light, sun, and 
abundance of fresh air all aid to strengthen 
the flowers in their early stages, so that the 
development ` of . the blossom is best left to 
nature. Whatever method.is adopted, the 
protecting material must be kept away from 
the trees. To allow it to come into contact 
with the blossom would prove ruinous to the 
_ delicate flowers. ‘In many of the large gar- 
dening establishments movable glass copings 


. 


are erected with hooks attached, so that the - 


material used can be tied all along the top. 
Then secure stout stakes at the top and stick 


- them into the ground some 4 feet from the _ 


base of the wall every.8 feet or 10 feet apart. 


| a Tied securely to these the material will be 


away from the trees, also allowing space to 
E _ inspect and -otherwise attend to them while 

ps : protected. í 
' to surpass a double thickness of ordinary 
_ garden netting usually used to prevent birds 
molesting Strawberties, Currants, etc., as it 


a T - admits light, sun, and air, and can remain in 


position well into April or May, weather, also 
locality, being the guide as to when it is 


a ee prudent to remove it. ` Some prefer hexagon 


that is used to shade plant-houses, fixing this 
on rollers, but this entails rather much labour 


‘in letting down and pulling up daily unless © 


Do oa ~ the day is exceptionally cold, when it is best 
| | left down. Such material is, I think, too 
at _ thick, obstructing the necessary light, etc., if 
x | _ left down for many days. In some seasons 
the spring months come and go without much 

severe weather, and it is quite probable a 


de ‘may be secured if left to Nature, but the risk 
l is too great for general recommendation. 

We feel we must protect the Apricot, as its 
flawers appear so early in the spring, soon to 
be followed by those of the Peach, Pear, and 
Sweet Cherry planted in warm positions. It 

is questionable whether the first-named fruit 
really requires it, as it is evidently one of our 

_ ‘hardiest, out-of-door fruits. For a few trees 
Spruce branches are often. requisitioned for 
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Bracken, but; unless securely fastened, rough 
winds blow them about, more or less injuring 
the blossom. As regards trees growing in the 
open, if of any size it is a big. job to fix up 

-= anything much in the way of a shelter for the 
blossoming period, and such are usually left 
o to weather’ the storm, while any method 
: adopted to ‘retard the unfolding of the 
blossoms ‘is placed .““ out òf court.” 


wall. It possibly checked the blossoming of 

the trees for 10-days or so, but the time it 

took to do the training and the quantity. of 
blossoms knocked off condemned it at once. 

w No mention has vet been made respecting 
Plums, but early-flowering varieties that mav 
be occupying exposed positions should claim 

the attention of the grower, as an early dish 

is much esteemed, and the first in the market 
usually commands a. very remunerative price. 

| should be added that whatever protection 
o a afforded these hardier fruits—Apricots, 
lums, and Pears—the same should be re- 
móved before. that of the Peach and 


For this purpose there is nothing 


good set of fruit and clean, healthy growth ' 


the purpose, and-so are long sprays of, 


blossoms * I once 
tried it with a long wall devoted to the Peach’ 


_ bv tying the trees to stakes away from the 


- blistered by cold, cutting winds 


‘shoots, 


reach ‘the Vines. 


at this season, when one is 


‘badly affected by 
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.. . Fruit blossom protecting 


Nectarine, whose tender growth js ftequently — 


the spring. J. Mayne. 


Early’ Vines 
When the shoots of early Vines are suffi- 
ciently advanced for training they should be 


brought down to the wires by degrees, ac- 
cording to their stiffness. Tf bent too much 


at first they will snap at the base.. As the 


shoots advance sufficiently to be thinned re- 
tain the strongest and best situated with the 
most promising bunch. If the spurs are 
regular one shoot will be sufficient, the others 
should be removed. -An extra ‘shoot or spur 
is not injurious to the Vine,.but space is 
necessary for the foliage to develop properly. — 
Daily attention must be given to stopping the 

usually two leaves beyond the 
bunches. A night temperature of 6o, degs. 

should be maintained, with 4 nise of 10 degs. 


or 15 degs. by day, according to the weather. 


Regulate the amount of atmospheric moisture 
according to the state of ‘the weather, only. 
lightly sprinkling the floors and bare spaces 
on wet, dull days. Admit air every day if 
possible, but do not allow cold rae tó 


VEGETABLES 


_ Potato notes 

The introduction of so many new varietie 
of Potatoes within the last few years and 
their annually increased cultivation to the ex- 
clusion of older sorts render the occasional 


‘notes that appear in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


both interesting and instructive, eSpecially’ 
busy preparing 


the list for, this year’s planting. Like the 


‘many sorts now comparatively out of date, 


these newer kinds vary considerably on differ- 
ent soils, and one has to bea bit careful in- 
the selection for heavy land. _ , 
In dealing with. seed Potatoes on behalf of 
a vegetable club for a „medium-sized parish, ` 
soil. a rather heavy Toam overlying cay,- 
whose annual requirement 
about one and a half tons, I have for several _ 
seasons noted varieties chosen and crops ob=- 
tained, and, knowing the majority of the; 
allotment holders were keen and intelligent» 
vegetable growers, have no hesitation in re- 
commending their experience. In the list of 
orders for the current year. Arran Comrade, 
Great Scot, and Tinwald Perfection are an 
easy first, these. varieties having come most 
satisfactorily out of some two dozen tried 


through the last two (respectively dry and 
wet) seasons. Early Midlothian or Duke of 


York (they are apparently synonymous) seems 
to be the favourite early at present, com- 
bining as it does earliness with productive- 


ness, but for personal .eating I prefer one OF | 


the older sorts, like Early Puritan or White 
Beauty of Hebron. Of the older later sorts 
Up-to-Date has still supportens, and for crop- - 
ping and quality, holds its own, but it was 
disease last year and will 
possibly have to be disoarded. A far larger 
percentage of sound tubers would possibly 
have been secured if the cutting and removal 
of foliage had been practised soon after the 
appearance of the disease. j 
the crop was lifted before it was ripe, a 
much damage done to the tubers by the 
forcible removal of the wet, sticky soil. h 
tate favourite in Lochar has been passed this 
year, late season’s crop yielding a- consider- 


‘ 


quite late in,- 


. sorts, will keep the table supplied. untit well’ 
on into the autumn, and that it is better not 


for the purpose is - 


Instead of this — 


1 ae ok 


3 ae Y 


- 


able percentage of hollow- tubers decidedly. - 
watety when cooked. = 04o] 
To sum up the result of notes of the last: 
two years, 1 hardly think allotment holders 
could do better than plant a goodly proportion — 
of Arran Comrade and Great Scot. I think, . 


taking it as a general. rule, on the soil with cal 
which our holders have to deal. the pebble <i" 
and round varieties aré more satisfactory  .~“," 
than the kidneys, that is, the main crop and a 
~late sorts. . -> os EB See e 
Hardwick. © = 0. ve 22 oe 
ae Mien oe ye Behe y “ee 

ae Garden Péas  - 

There are few vegetables more popular at — 


table, or in which ‘more interest, is taken 
by the grower, than garden Peas, andthough ; 
many tall sorts of. the type of Duke of Ab  \ 
bany, Alderman, and Ne Plas. Ultra, 
amongst main crops, still find- favour, ‘the po 


_ trend to-day: is for Peas“of*a more dwarf 
character. From personal, observation dur- 


ing the last few seasons I find the majority __ 
of people content themselves with sorts 2 feet A 
or so in height, having some regard, las} 
sume, to the cost. of “sticks ' needful for tall.. i 
varieties, and also to the fact that the dwarfs 
mature more quickly. - Experience proves 


that successional sowings of approved. dwarf , 


to begin sowing until the ground is ina | 
proper condition and the weather permits. In s 
the case of ground which was not dug last: 
Autumn, the first suitable opportunity should 
be taken to manure, dig, and dress it- with 
lime, supposing, of course, that the ground, 
is deficient of lime. Where.it is not possible ! 
to obtain very much animal manure, art 
good plan to open trenches and deposit ar i\ 
the green rubbish available in the shape rt Ly 
cabbage stalks, etc., covering. ‘these wi l | ; 
dime and following on with soil. Bone-meat i 


I have found’a good substitute, a E 
can be worked in some weeks before seed IS | 


sown. . . 1s Townsman. 
Parsley ~- 0 

Parsley has`an irritating habit of fee 
round about this time, and where the supp'y : 
is getting short a pinch of seed may 
in.a shallow box of light soil an Pi 
.gentle heat—say, a moa ame 
As soon as the seeds german ace the >r 
meas the glass, asd when the a 
fit to handle prick them off into et sue a 
2 inches apart—and gradually a ei 
to cooler quarters, eventually pianti g o 
| Avoid injuring the tap 
For present supplies, 11, 


E 
Pere 


P ` 
d sheltere 
. : an 
| pet ng winter e. 
j “border which, duning ™. to 
place in a -bor¢ i oe ears, t0. 
in average ETF e 


- . ; 13 2 lv 
spring, 1S unlikely ay 
overloaded with moisture. 


Early spring Cabbages TE 
These will now- be starting ind plants, 
syowvth, and all gaps caused by 5 oth 
or anv that may, ne store 2 
should be made goo . 
then lightly fork the s 
rows, or stir it deep 
which are very U ul ir 
the soil amongst 


the 
especially i 
planting time by Pre 
bage delights 1N plenty 
it is one of those, 
have too rich a soil. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


| ALPINE 


Iris Kaempferi 


The ground for this moisture-loving Iris manner. These are admired by some, but 
should be deeply trenched, incorporating with I prefer the self-coloured flowers. Of two 
the so some well-rotted— turf, decayed very fine sorts, one has rich purple blooms 

at the base, while the 


just lit up with wold 
other is the pure white Snowdrift which we 
figure to-day. April is the best month to 
plant. An Gs. 


manure, and old potting soil, so as to get 
a good depth of friable, loose soil in which 
the roots ean run freely. What this Iris 
gants is moisture and an open position away 


Iris Keempferi 


i ‘iie Sh, i e P- ; : ‘ ; 
oe - ee pb ies Neo Ker Oxalis adenophylla 
* ofa sirean ir A z sah K i heg | lv Oxalis fi n Chili reminds one 
nee ‘ean Or pond, and should bi l vel ; 
td chee to the edge of the water. If of O. ennciphylla, and is an even more 
aoe Made at some distance from thi charming C (i Oat tS possue) | 
oe they Should be sunk some 3 = | | x wel ; framed > l - 
7 a inches belon the surfaci 5 50 äs ual =h SHUN and r= 
< w freguent soaking s of water being some gri! ided. forming an aci | 
R phos ‘ i ` i S 
ee Gace beautiful Varicties, one of in ©), Sie ag oe K | i ee 9 

l snowdrift. In some the of a soit pink col WEEE POECIE UC OSES 

li] lines The curious bulbous root-stock 


TS ae 
e splashed and flaked in a curious lila 
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frequently rises above the surface of the 
ground, and is of a brownish colour, differ- 
ing in this respect from the black, scaly Pine 
cone-like appearance of the underground stem 
of Oxalis enneaphylla. ; 


In Oxalis adenophylla we have a de- 
lightful subject for the lover of choice hardy 
plants, a fitting companion to the better 
known O. enncaphylla, from the Falkland Is- 
lands. Almost identical in habit, with a Tittle 
more pink perhaps in the composition of its 
Nowers, and a touch of darker colour near 
the tube, its open, erect Mowers just emerge 
from the distinctive leafage which constitutes 
so good a setting. A. G. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES 
Raising Alpines 


Can vou tell me through vour correspond- 


ence column (1) the best time for sowing 


Alpine seeds? Should they be sown (say in 
January) in pans and stood out of doors to 
freeze and then brought into gentle warmth 
to germinate (say in March), or shoukl they 
be sown in heat and kept until they genni- 
nate? If they are sown in a dry wall when 
should they be sown? I bave in mind 
Dianthus and Wallflower seed for the dry 
wall, and Aubrictia, Primula, and Gentin- 
clla seed for rock garden purposes. (2) (a) 
The best soil for hardy Fuchsias, e.g., I. 
Riccartonii. (b) Should they be planted in a 
wet or. dry position? A. F. L. Bacon. 


[The best time of all for sowing secds of 
Alpine plants is immediately the seeds are 
ripe. 
the members of the Ranunculus familv, 
Primulas, and Gentians. As seeds are, how- 
ever, rarely available at that time unless per- 
sonally collected or harvested at home and 
the trader in seeds has to collect all his seeds 
before he can issue a price list of them, 
January is generally the month when a bce- 
ginning can be made. Sowing in pans, as 
vou suggest, is the best way, and, personally, 
we prefer to sterilise the mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand, which make a good 
staple for this purpose. The pans should be 
filled nearly half-way with crocks and rough 
material sifted out of the loam and leaf- 
mould, and the pans thoroughly soaked before 
sowing. The seed should be covered very 
lightly only and the surface pressed down 
firmly: after covering. Allowing the sown 
pans to freeze through repeatediy and to bring 
them into slight warmth about March-April is 
avery good wav. Dianthus, Wallflowers, 
and Subrictias, which germinate very readily, 
scarcely need such elaboration, but Gentians 
and Primulas will be much benefited. 

For sowing on dry walls mix vour seed 
with sifted loam and gently press seed and 
soil together into the creviers available, the 
sooner the betrer to get the voung plants 
along before hot and dry spells are likely fo 
interfere with their free growth.- Once the 
roots get well down the crevices the plants 
will look after themselves, but during drving 
winds in March it may be wise to lightly 
syringe the wall several times daily. 

Hardy Fuchsias dy well in almost any good 
loamy soil, and often do particularly well in 
shalev, or gritty, gravelly soils. If vour dis- 
riet is ckivey good drainage should be pro- 
vided, and the plants should be surrounded in 
vinter wrh a 3-inch dressing of household 
shes, which protects the neck of the plants 
rom which new growths arise ‘in the spring. 
\s far as we know the socane] hardy 
Fuchsias do nat make large bushes, or even 
smail trees, in vour district, Eke they do in 
more favoured pars, but die down compileteiy 
most every winter and send up new flower- 

g shouts from the buse.] 


This applies particularly to nearly all. 
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larve of a moth known -as the Pine-shoot 
Tortrix (Tortrix buoliana).~ Very often the 
shoots are killed outright, but in some in- 
stances they are only injured. The injury, 
however, is sufhoiently severe to cause the 
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which, Mr. Farrer says, must be an Eliza- 
bethan plant, so robust are its habit and con- 
‘stitution. A- group of Wilson’s blue Prim- 
roses is in bloom in a kitchen garden border, 
and, as usual, Vinca difformis has a quantity 
of its delightful’ pale flowers. Iris reticulata 
has not done so well as usual this spring 
owing to last season’s lack of sun, but 1 have 
only got it to thrive here in one place—up 
against the south wall of the house. 
Cornwall, unfortunately, does not suit the 


bulbous Irises, but one cannot have, it every 


way! The grand old Berberis Darwini is 
already in flower, and will reach 15 feet or 


more if allowed to do so, and make an enor- . 


“mous bush many yards across. 

“A great many more Rhododendrons have 
opened, and’so far there has been no frost 
to brown the flowers. Rhododendron 1769 
Wilson, which is probably a variety of 


hzmatochilum, is covered with its pale pink, - 


- seven-lobed ‘flowers. The name is singularly 
appropriate, for the colour increases in in- 
tensity as it rises from the base of the bell, 
and is quite red at the lip. This plant is 
valuable-in that it often gives a few of its 
blooms in November. Another beautiful and 
interesting Rhododendron introduced by 


Wilson. has a wrong number, and so far no, 


name is determined. It is nearest to R. 


upper segments. with dark crimson. Since 
there.are 12 flowers to the truss 23 inches by 
3 inches in size, it should be an acquisition. 

I have just returned from a visit to one of 


j the most famous gardens in Cornwall, where 
“among many other interesting plants I saw . 


a hybrid of R. moupinense x patel 
in’ flower. That the cross had taken was 
apparent from the leaf, but the flower was 
disappointing, being white, scentless, and but 
little larger than that of P. moupinense. 
There, as well as here; the ubiquitous rabbit 


has done much damage to small Rhododen- 
drons. Seedlings of R. Griersonianum, of 


which Forrest speaks so highly, were singled 
out for its malevolent attentions, and R. 
pholidotum was in some cases practically 
stripped.: The animal seems ‘to prefer the 


high Alpine forms, such-as rupicolum, to all - 
others, and the more strongly aromatic are 


the leaves the fonder, it is of them. Last 


week a-single rabbit got into one of the wire 


enclosures here and ate about half of a lot of 


` fine plants of my hybrid prostigiatum (pros- 
am 


tratum x prostigiatum), after which, 1 
happy to say, it was caught. 
z i PETER THE HERMIT. 


Abnormal growths on trees 


` normal growths found on trees and shrubs, 


ject an opportunity of seéing a wide range of 


_ about Christmas, reaching its greatest beauty © 


but they suggest dn interesting field of in- 
vestigation. In Museum No. IV., in the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, a special ex- 
hibit of such growths is at present on view, 
giving persons who are interested in. the sub- 


specimens. | 
Thé Alpine 
in _ carhėa) 
A group containing about 100 plants of 
this little shrub is now very beautiful, every 
little clump being literally smothered with 


rosy-red flowers, which are -rendered even 
more picturesque by a few clusters of spring 


w 4 > 


Snowflakes, which peer above them. . This i 


ao k : re | shoot to fall over, It, however, gradually be- iz 
. To begin with, may I ask Sir-Herbert Max- var. oleifolium—a distinct improvement on the comes „stronger, sod eats PR i 
well to amplify a little his addition to. my type—is flowering in various shades of pink vertical position, but only after making a- cae, a 
notes on raising Rhododendrens from seed? and white; and some hybrid seedlings be- conspicuous curve in the shoot. Well-known on ia 
Would he be so kind as to tell us how thick ~ tween R. Keiskei and this species have all got abnormal growths are those called ‘‘ witches’ as 
the layer of Moss should be, whether he steri- flowers, though not more than 6 inches or brooms” and ‘ mares’ tails”; the former aos ; 
lises it, and also how he tells whether the 8 inches high. The prepotency of the raceino- are common on Birch and the latter on Wild - P? j 
soil beneath it is dry? -> * én sum pollen is remarkably shown in these, Cherry. They are-due to irritation set up by Seun 
I presume the answer to this last will be plants, for hardly a trace of Keiskei, which the presence of a fungus, a species of. Eee 
“by lifting the pot.” This, of course, is was the ‘seed parent, is visible. R. multi- Exoascus. Small clusters of stunted shoots ae 
all right if one has but few pots to deal with. florum (virgatum x ciliatum) is open a good are also found on’ the Birch.. They are ae 
Yet where there are perhaps two or three deal before either, of ‘its parents, ‘and like brought about by the presence of a mite— aa 
hundred it 'seems'to me that the guidance of the former; flowers in the axils of the leaves, Eriophyes rudis—an insect allied to the Black Pate 
the eye is necessary to prevent entire ex- though not quite to the same extent; the Currant mite. This is: likely to become a oer. 
haustion. The first’ half of February has blooms also are much larger. serious pest.. Willow-trees are often dis- `.: 
been extraordinarily mild and wet. A‘neig h- | Two little bushes of the lovely lavender-blue figured by witches’ broom-lke growths. These E 
bour, who keeps a rain-gauge, tells me that R. hippophaeoides are out.well ahead of their are caused by insects laying their eggs in the => i 
in February we had 4% inches of rain in sisters, and, curiously enough, are‘on a damp female catkins and by the larvze causing irri- zi guri, 
three days—moọre than the total rain- slope- facing due north, where surrounding tation as they feed. Galls upon Oak-trees e 
fall for January. In consequence things trees keep off every particle of sunshine. The are numerous and found in many forms, n 
are very forward, and I heard the first-black- flower, which interests me most is the first „some on. wood, others on roots, flowers, ọr, ~A% 
bird on February 12, and thereis a wild duck on a’ hybrid Cornubia x sutchuenense, which © leaves. Mistletoe causes abnormal swellings X7 in 
nesting on the island in the upper pond. leads me to think that the latter has great on branches of Lime-trees: Ruots growing fe teu 
Anemone blanda is in full flower on a south: merits as a pollen parent. For it gives'a . amongst stones are often marked by curious ~ za 
border, and so is Saxifraga (Megasea). stout plant with imposing foliage and excel- swellings, which are caused by the roots over- 
Stracheyi from, the Western Himalayas. 1 his lent constitution, as well as a-large flower growing stones. Fasciated ‘shoots are fre- >= 
is a pretty thing both in flower and leaf, and which seems to break into good colours. The quent upon some kinds of trees, particularly . 
it is a pity it is so seldom seen. | = first bloom on another plant last year was on Ash.. One of the causes of fasoiation is og 
The fir st of the Daffodils, save cycla- carmine-purple; but this one is a godd shade vigorous or luscious growth. ` | . | 2 
mineus, to show is the old. double Trumpet, . of clear crimson-pink, spotted on the three e O A teal qhercaices Gabe” h 


Forest Heath (Erica INA 


early-flowering Heath is one of our greatest I . 


garden treasures, and commences to bloom 


by the end of February. It is a-native of the 
Alps of ‘Central Europe, having been intro- 


duced to this country in 1763 by the Earl of 
Coventry. For carpeting Forsythias and >: 
Witch Hazels it is a splendid subject, and in iy 


drifts between masses of later-flowering kinds 
in the Heath garden it is seen to, great ad- 
vantage. I have also found this plant unsur- 


. i i oroüps. e" 
pachytrichum in leaf, character, and indu- Questions are often asked as to the reason - area tee Cee Seth ate RS wat 
mentum, but differs from it in flower, and fọn certain abnormalities which occur upon peted sith blue pee white spring flowers, ae 
may yet be diagnosed as a new species. the trunks, bnanches, roots, or leaves of trees, which appear to enhance its brightness. w 

The truss is compact and composed of 16 * and it is often very difficult.to assign a cause. Many beautiful varieties have been selected iy 
five-lobed bells 1 4-5 inches by 1 4-5 inches, In the case of burrs, which are very common and named, all of which are worth a trial 
campanulate, carmine purple in colour, and , upon the trunks of certain kinds of trees, the ay | a 


with a black blotch at the base of the in- 


Cornubia, Mr. 'S. Smith’s hybrid between R. 
Shilsoni and the blood-red arboreum, has 


abnormal growth is probably due to some ° 


results in the derangement of tissue and 


by lovers of these hardy flowers, as they wi 


thrive in any good loamy soil, and even IN. 


SUSSEX. 


terior. As a cut flower this is not perhaps slight injury to the trunk which. - occurred . . ay 
pes : : er - soils of a calcareous-na without the addr ~X 
so pleasing as some, but a large, well-foliaged when the tree was a sapling. Punotures by tion of peat claiguel’ the latter may be an oh 
bush on the north side of the drive, with insects, injury by sun or frost, or a careless '- advantage ahere the soil unduly heavy. Seg 
about 40 flowers on it, is very striking. R. blow are sufficient to set up irritation, which 7 o Ris 


several flowers open, and is a very fine thing 
indeed, though hardly as good as the hybrid 
between: the blood-red arboreum and Thom- 
soni mentioned last month. 
good a constitution, owing to the barbatum 
blood it gets through R. Shilsoni.~ Like all 


hybrids, some forms are better than others, . 


and I was lucky enough to see the original 
plants in flower and get one entirely without 
spots. Of the smaller things, R. racemosum 


Nor has it so_ 


finally the development of burrs. As a rule, 


` such burrs do not injure the health of a tree, 


and: the wood from them is valuable by rea- 
son of its intricate grain. 
been known to realise severa] hundreds of 
pounds per ton for veneer. Curvature of the 
trunks of Pine-trees is common in some dis- 
tricts, but it is no use examining the trunks 
of old trees to find the reason. The curva- 
ture occurs when the leading shoot is a few 
weeks old, and is due. to injury caused by the 


Walnut burrs have ` 


Clipping Yew trees 


(F.).—We prefer, where it is really neces- 


sary to clip these fine evergreens, to do the: : 
work soon after midsummer, for then the | 
plants have made their’ first growth. They 


will,- however, sprout out again; and, 9 
course, would need a second clipping 1 
August. If it is not practicable to give them 
the summer clipping, the work may be as 


ferred until August, when the one clipping 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


PLANTS 


Indian Azaleas 


No class of greenhouse plants yields such 
a wealth of flower or makes a brighter dis- 
play than the above, and yet it is often the 
case that they do not receive the attention 
they deserve, except at that particular time 
when one is anxious to get them into flower 
as soon as possible, or in the case of speci- 
mens which are annually shown. It is per- 
haps easy to account for the neglect; the 
very little trouble required to keep them in 
health, and to secure an annual display of 
flowers is apt to suggest the inference that no 
attention at all is required beyond the 
watering, 

Failure to flower may be traced to several 
causes, among which are a very late and 
badly-ripened growth, a partial destruction 
of foliage in spring, a similar catastrophe to 
the buds in autumn, and a severe visitation 
of thrips. Azaleas want a nice, genial warmth 
for a time after flowering to assist the 
growth, a Peach house or vinery in work 
witing them admirably; it may, however, 


tiffany until the appearance of the plants in- 
dicates that the foliage may with advantage 
be exposed to full light and air. Such an 
arrangement is preferable to placing the 
plants where they are naturally in the shade, 
such as under a north wall, as this position 
is not so conducive to building up stout, 
hardy foliage and plumping up the flower- 
buds. In the matter of autumn housing, get 
the plants under cover in good time, not later 
than the first week in September. They 
might remain safely out of doors in some 
seasons until the end of the month, but it is 
a risky experiment. : 

ENEMIES.—So far as the enemies of the 
Azalea are concerned, thrips must be 
reckoned the worst. Red spider will attack 
them, but only when there has been uns 
warrantable neglect with the water-pot. 
Both spider and thrips have their special 
seasons and places, and where the latter is 
locally troublesome, as on outdoor fruits, the 
Azaleas will require careful watching, and 


Azalea Pauline Mardner 


iè ` a 3 b e i . s 
i ally noted that it is a nice, genial 
warmth, and not any very great amount of 


o d, particularly if the plants 
via: and outside through the summer. 
_ io Warmer weather, and the fruit in the 
Stee Proaching the ripening stage, come 
J NS ventilation and a dry atmosphere 
sich Just What are wanted for the ripening 


thew 
i oe n be well if there were 
y structure OF any size one or two light, 
ar ee that could be used for the 
s E of Azaleas, but, failing 
the a a ea a xo out of doors as soon 
e | Wi l permit, which is not, as 
mer of bigas aS Well advanced, and all 
Tithe sata winds is past. Assuming 
2 ony o temperature is propitious, 
k T to be feared is very bright 
oot the las anger front this is, perhaps. 
fre, eee thought of, but it, never 
P ie ees against, for it must 
tes > " the plants come from 
iakat heavih: D for some time been 
es shaded, and unless some- 
wasa S Provided for a few weeks 
Ta A 's not able to stand against 
Daeg: ee powerful sun. In the 
ta, © OF skeleton frames are erected. 


` P and south side of these is hung 


may want two or three vigorous applications 
with the svringe during the time they are 
out of doors. 

The variety Pauline Mardner we figure 
to-day bears beautiful flesh-pink double 
flowers, and, as may be seen by the illus- 
tration, blooms very frecly. 


Caladiums 


Tubers of this beautiful stove perennial 
should now be shaken out of the old soil in 
which they have been resting and placed in 
small pots to commence growth. Equal parts 
of turfy loam, leaf soil, turfy peat, and a little 
decayed manure (not broken too fine), with 
the addition of a good sprinkling of silver 
sand, will form an excellent compost. Use 
thoroughly washed pots and drainage 
material, and pot the tubers so that the upper 
part of each tuber remains from $ inch to 
t inch below the surface of the soil. Place 
the pots in a stove temperature, and where 
possible plunge them up to the rim in a bed 
alfordinz a mild bottom heat, this being of 
wreat advantage in promoting free and vigor- 
ous growth. Maintain a humid atmosphere 
and spray the pots two or three times daily 
to maintain the soil in a necessary state of 
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moisture. Unul a fair amount of rout hus 
been formed, water must be given very spar- 
ingly, especially at first. When nicely rooted 
through the soil transfer the plants to larger 
pots, using a similaj compost to that already 
mentioned, and wder carefully until estab- 
lished. As growth continues, abundance of 
water will be required, and assistance should 
be given in the form of clear liquid manure, 
occasionally at first, but at every other water- 
ing later. Calidiums revel in a humid atmo- 
sphere and heat, and as the season advances 
both should be increased. During very ħerce 
Sunshine shade the plants very slighty for a 
few hours during the middle of the day with 
some light material, remembering that so 
long as the sun is not too fierce the more light 
the plants are allowed, the richer and more 
beautiful the foliage will be. 

Plants required for decorating the conserva- 
tory may, as soon as they have attained a 
good size, be placed at the coolest end of the 
stove to partially harden off. When placed in 
the conservatory take care to avoid cold cur- 
rents of air, and water only when necessary, 
returning them to the stove before they com- 


mence to suffer. A. J. P. 


Some useful stove plants 


Where a high temperature and ample mois- 
ture can be given there are few more stately 
flowering plants than Medinilla magnifica. 
There is a sp'endid specimen of the variety 
superba in the Victoria Regia house at 
Kew. When in full bloom its handsome 
pendulous racemes of rose-pink flowers are 
very attractive. The -yellow-flowered Oxalis 
bupleurifolia is, of course, a stove piant of a 
very different type; even when not in flower 
its leaves are quite charming. There ure 
several species of Vernonia worthy of culture, 
and Tupiestra grandis, with its curious purpie 
flowers and white stamens, strikes an uncom- 
mon note. We have also seen a specimen of 
Impatiens Kewensis with flowers of a dis- 


tinct shade of rich pink. 


Hippeastrums 


The main batch of these should now be 
looked over, and any that require larger pots 
be repotted. It is not necessary to repot al 
the stuck annually. Those not repotted 
should be given a guod top-dressing. A suit- 
able compost consists of two parts good 
fibrous loam, one part good leaf-mouid, sume 
coarse sand, and old mortar-rubble broken 
up moderately fine. Those that have been re- 
potted should be plunged in a genile bu:tom- 
heat, avoiding as far as pcssible the 
application of water to the routs, as svringings 
to maintain a moist atmosphere is all that is 
required until growth is well advanced. 
Those not repotted may be steod in a house 
where a moist atmospheric temperature of 
from 55 degs. to 60 degs. is maintained, and 
air given on all favourable occasions. 


F. W.G. 


Pellionia decora 


At one time I was partial to Peliionia 
decora for use as a draping plant in conjunc- 
tion with Tradescantias, Panicum variega- 
tum, and Fittonias. Itis not much sen nowa- 
days, but it is worth attention for the purpose 
to which reference has been made. P. decora 
is not unlike some of the Fittonias, but it is 
smaller and, under artificial light, i: is very 
atiractive, The siems are bright red, while 
the foliage is veivety-green and mottled with 
sliivery-white, When established it is a very 
free grower, and can be etfect-vely used in 
hanging-baske's in the stove. P. decora is 
easily raised from cuttings in bot:om-heat, 
and grows best in rather poor, sandy soil, 
with ample supplies of water a!l the vear 
round. W. McG. 
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` A very attractive amd varied display met 
the eye. of the visitor on this occasion, and, 
indeed, to find Anemones, Rhododendrons, 
Violets, and Polyanthus perfectly open and 
exceedingly fresh, that had been gathered 
from the open, gave an idea of the remark- 
able mildness of the ‘season. Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and Narcissi, too, seemed about a 
month before their time, for the flowers did 
‘not show any signs of being unduly forced. 
Features of the exhibits, besides the above, 
were a fine group of Cinerarias, an excep- 
tional one of Orchids for the time of the year, 
as well as choice lots of ‘Carnations. | The 
earliest Roses of the year also appeared. - 
ORCHIDS o 
Messrs. J. and A.- McBean, Cooksbridge, 
had a large and nicely arranged group, where 
Odontoglossum Radiant, Odontioda Gladys, 
and Cattleya intertexta alba took the eye, as 
well as several capital varieties of Cym- 
bidiums. In the group from Messrs. Sander, - 
St. Albans, several varieties of Dendrobiums, 
-as well as those of Odontioda, were con- 
‘spicuous. Mr. Pitt, Stamford Hill, ‘had re- 


4 


markably pretty things in Odontioda cardi- 


'nalis and Odontoglossum crispum Zenobia. 
Messrs. Cowan, Southgate, among Cattleyas 
and Dendrobiums, had a striking Orchid in 
Miltonia . Bleuana. There were many fine 


things among the Dendrobiums, Cattleyas, | 


and Odontoglossums of Messrs. Stuart Low, 
Jarvis Brook, Sussex. New varieties which 
obtained awards were Cypripedium Senator, 
Cymbidium Alexanderi Rosalind (a_ lovely 
flower), Odontiodas Rosemary, and Wickham 
Beauty. —— ' po 


` GREENHOUSE PLANTS 


The Cinerarias from Reading suited all 
tastes in colouring and shapes. The florist 
types, as Sutton’s Superb White, Sutton’s 
Superb Blue, leave nothing to be desired in 
size, form, and substance, and the Forget- 
-me-not strain is surely a break-away in 
colouring. The stellata forms were repre- 
sented in‘many colours, and the habit of the 
plants was as varied—some tall and branch- 
ing, others dwarf and close growing. Then 
grouped together this firm had reds and 
pinks—altogether a fine exhibit.” Carnations 
from Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Haywards 
‘Heath, as usual well grown, included the 
scarlet Edward Allwood, Wivelsfield White, 
the white Enchantréss, Wivelsfield Apricot, 


and the yellow Jessie Allwood. Finely shown ~ 2 
: 4 J : d, well and Beale, Broadstone, Dorset. 


were Cupid, light pink; Improved Ward, 
bright cerise; Jazz, buff arid red; Goliath, 
light salmon-pink ; Topsy, dark ; White Won- 
der; Rona, salmon-pink; besides the well- 
known Carola by Mr. C. Engelmann, Saf- 
fron Walden. THe more striking sorts inthe 
display’ from Messrs. Stuart Low, Enfield, 


were the rich salmon-pink Eileen Low, Red. 


Ensign, Lord Lambourne, and Hon. Nita 
Weir, light salmon-pink, of exceeding 
beauty. This firm, too, had a nice group of 
Amaryllis hybrids, as well as freely-flowered 
Cyclamens. Hyacinths, which at this time 


of the year, at any rate, may be termed sub- / 


jects of glass culture, were in really fine order 
from Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate. 
Mme. Kruger, white; Perle. Brilliant, porce- 
lain blue; Ivanhoe, dark blue; Jacques, big 
pink; King Menelik, dark; King of the 
Blues; La Victorie, red, were varieties that 
appealed where all were the result of first- 
class culture. Bulbs grown in fibre from 
Messrs. R. H. Bath, Wisbech, proved most 
attractive; Hyacinths, Tulips, and: Narcissi, 
all well done in dwarfness and flowering ; 
Vermilion Brilliant Tulip .and Hyacinth 


Street, London, 
above class of plants in capital condition. 
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Queen of the Pinks being not the least strik- 
ing. Messrs. Jas. Carter and Co., Raynes 
Park, put up. an extensive exhibit of Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, and Narcissi in round baskets ; 
needless to state, these were nicely done, and 


_atro-coerulea, 
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daintily - coloured l Mesembryanthemums. 
From Keston, Kent, Mr. G. Reuthe brought, 
among other good things, Anemone blanda 
and curios in Crocus. ` The 


fresh-looking exhibit of Messrs. Carter Page, 
London Wall, contained showy little patches 


the old Tulip Prince of Austria appealed in~ pines which contained the striking Saxifraga 


its very showy character. Noted, too, from 
this firm was a most interesting group of 
Primula malacoides Princess Patricia, rosy- 


lilac in colour; a charming and.useful plant. 


Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, had ~ 
an exceptionally choice display of seedling 
Narcissi, mostly referred to by a number; 
but these gave an idea of. varieties of the 
future, for in size and handsome look some. 
of them made what is considered the Giant 
King Alfred look small. Brilliancy, con- 
spicuous ‘red eye or ring in centre, and 
Amyanta, lemon and white, were among the- 
named ones; while Golden Harold, a fine 
rich yellow Trumpet variety, gained an 
award of merit. Noticed among ‘the Roses 
from Mr. Elisha J. ‘Hicks, Twyford, were 
Premier, Lady Hillingdon, Golden Ophelia, 
Mme. E. Herriot, Miss C. Sawday, and 
Mme. Butterfly. Forced shrubs from Mr. 
L. R. Russell, Richmond, came in good style 
as well as quantity. Azalea Anthony Koster 
was, particularly well flowered, as were the 
Indian varieties, Vervazneana, salmon. pink 
and white, and Jules Roehrs, deep cerise. 
Messrs.-Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 
as well as Mr. Moyses Stevens, Victoria 
were represented by the. 


HARDY PLANTS | 
The largest display of these, perhaps, came 
from Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, who had 
a varied collection of Polyanthus, blue and 
other Primroses, Daisies, and so on. From 


Falmouth, Messrs. R. Gill and Son brought 


quite a collection of cùt trusses of Rhodo- 
dendrons; the light-coloured R. argenteum 
and the red Cornubia were decidedly showy. 
The same firm had in another part of the 
building a really gorgeous lot of Anemones. 
Mr. B. Pinny, Blandford, exhibited Violet 
Princess of Wales from the open, slightly 
weather-beaten, maybe, yet very large. For 
variety the Violets from Misses Allen Brown, 
Henfield, attracted, ‘as also the clean look of 
‘the blossoms; Marie Louise and Princess of 
Wales seemed the better of the sorts; some 
were merely curious. This last-named Violet, 
too, came in good order from Messrs. Max- 


| - ROCK PLANTS 


These came from a number of growers, 
all being of more or less interest. Saxifragas 
were, of course, the more prominent. Quite 
one of the best exhibits hailed from Oxford. 
Messrs. R. Tucker and Son had the plants 
in a free-flowering state. S. Faldonside, S. 


Burseriana speciosa, as well as S. B. sul- 
Well grown, 


phurea, were specially nice. 
as usual, were the tiny Anemones, varieties 
of Saxifrage, and Primroses from- Messrs. 
M. Prichard and Sons, Christchurch. From 
Stevenage Messrs. C. Elliott, Ltd., put up 


their speciality in attractive form with the 


aid of stone. Saxifrąga articulata; S. oppo- 
sitifolia splendens, Primula Juliana were ex- 
. cellent. Messrs. Bakers, Wolverhampton, 
had a design of a garden in miniature which 
‘proved most attractive to visitors, and Pri- 
mula Wanda, besides Aubrietias, gave the 
whole display a nice bit of colour. Mr. Fred 
G. Wood showed a variety of rock plants 
in good condition; so, too, did Messrs. Max- 


well and Beale, in whose exhibit were 


Messrs. Wallace and Co., Tunbridge Wells, for flowering shrubs; `. 


Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, for rock plants. 


BRoNzE FLoRA.— Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, for k 


hardy plants. 


NARCISSUS COMMITTEE. 
Award of Merit. 
Narcissus Herald, from: Messrs. Barr and Sons. 


Medals. TE 
SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Barr and Sons, for Nar- 
cissi: Messrs. R.-H. Bath, Wisbech, for Tulips, ete. 
SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Jas. Carter and Co., 
Park, for Primula malacoides, ete, 


- 


Rose failing 


I-have a Rose tree in pot in cold 
house. Up toa few days ago it | 
healthy and was putting on fresh foliage 
nicely. But it is now shedding the yomg 
leaves very slowly. They break off as } 


green: 


Raynes 2 ` 


seemed quite = 
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of Saxifrage Latina and S. Burseriana sul- ~ dh 
phurea, as also a fine strain of the Blue Prim- | gp 
rose. Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., Maid  #* 
-stone, were represented by a group of Ak ai 

st 
Irvingi. -Still another group came from #3? 
Messrs. John Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Twy- gt 
ford; Saxifraga A. J. Godseff, Azalea ="™ 
Himanyo, Primula rosea were the items’ most. > +% 
showy. Messrs.. Wallace, Tunbridge Wells, mz hl 
had a group of shrubs, flowering and other- tha 
wise, Cytisus Beani, C. preecox, Viburnum `| <:"* 
Carlesi, Pyrus Malus floribunda giving a- :54 
capital colour to the same. A most interest - ahi 
~ ing exhibit of shrubs and plants also came = 
from Crawley, and in Pulmonaria azurėa <46% 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Ltd., had on 12% 
view a thing of more than ordinary merit. . <ë 
Near was a small collection of Saxifrages “<1 
7 i gel 
from Mr. W. Wells, Merstham, some of the 2wi 
sorts notable for their rarity. H. So o cim 
i Saita 
LIST OF AWARDS AT THE RES. ` 
MEETING ON FEB. 27, 1923, oahi 
T “sh 
ORCHID COMMITTEE. ohn 
First-C ass Certificate. Bt dat re 
Cymbidium Alexanderi, var. Rosalind, from Lt.-Col. Sir G- ok 
Holford; Cymbidium Auriga, from Messrs. J. and A. McBean. PSN 
‘ Awards of Merit. -igal 
Cypripedium Senator, from Messrs. Flory and Black; Odon- zia 
tioda Rufus’ Wickham Beauty, from Mr. G. W. Bird, Nest 
Wickham; Odontioda Colinge Rosemary, from Mr. J. J. Bolton, 3A 
Claygate. oo ten 
Medals. nag 
GoLtp.—Messrs. J. and A. McBean, Cooksbridge, Sussex. ate 
SILVER GILT FLora.—Mr. H. T. Pitt, Stoke Newington. - - 
SILVER FLORA.— Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. ; Messrs. Sander ziy 
and Son, St. Albans. nap P 
FLORAL COMMITTEE. _ Ca 
First-Class Certificate. bo a ai 
Arctostaphylos Manzanita, from Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. =x: 
Awards of Merit. iS AE es 
Rhododendron strigillosum, from Lady Aberconway; Bodnant; Tim 
Saxifraga R. V. Prichard, from Messrs. Prichard and Sons; ~, 
Rhododendron ciliocalyx, from Mr. Baker, Oxford Botanie =}: 
Gardens. ; Cri 
\ Medals. J no 
SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, South- Yay 
gate, for Hyacinths ; Messrs. Sutton and Sons, for Cinerariags 
SILVER FLora.—Mr. ©. Elliott, Stevenage, for rock garded; ;:, 
Mr. C. Engelmann, Saffron Walden, for Carnations; Mesi E 
Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, for Carnations; Mr. L. Russel, =; 
Richmond, for forced shrubs. soaa t ea 
SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Allwood Bros., for Carnations; ~= 
Misses Allen Brown, for Violets; Messrs. Carter, Page, an oa z 
London Wall, for shrubs and rock plants; Messrs. uD ae 
and Son, Highgate, for rock garden and Azaleas , Messrs. vate a 
Slough, for rock garden; Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, for, ae 
plants, ete. ; Messrs. M. Stevens, for Azaleas ; Messrs. Prick A aS 
for hardy plants; Messrs. Tucker, Oxford, for hardy- plants; ï 
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brittle, and the little thorns on the stems a 


withered. It is a beautiful Rose, and I am 
anxious to save it. Could you kindly tell me 
what is the matter? - ie 
- (Miss) FLorENcE M. COOPER. 
[Are you quite sure as to the condition ot 
the soil? This may be dry, particularly a 
bottom of the pot. On the other hand, as 
much water may have been given and 
. soil soured. In either case, young growl 
would suffer. The best way to 
would be to turn the plant out of the pot a 
examine the roots.] | a 


find out 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 
Early Peach houses 


The young growths on the forwardest trees 
should before they become too far. advanced 
be tied to the trellis. If done while ina pliant 
state they can be Lied close in to the branches. 
Elbows are thus avoided, which, to say the 


least, are unsightly. See that crowding by 


the retention of more young wood than there 
is space for or than is required has strict atten- 
tion, as one fully-developed, well-ripened 
growth is worth a host of such as are not in 
this much to be desired condition. Proceed 
with the disbudding of less forward trees, 
working from the extremities of the branches 
towards the centre. As a rule, one growth 
as near to the base as possible and one at the 
liptodraw the sap are all that is wanted. One 
left midway is permissible when there is space 
for training it in. Rub off some of the 
smallest and such as are situated on the 
under side of the bearing wood of the fruits 
when a full set has resulted. This will accele- 
rate the swelling of the remainder. If not 
already attended to, dress the surface of the 
border with a fruit manure. Prick it in, and 
then apply tepid water in suflicient quantity 
to moisten it throughout. Keep the foliage 
ckan by syringing twice daily. Vaporise two 
evenings in succession should fly appear on 
the young growths. Suitable temperatures 
with artificial aid—55 degs. to 60 degs. by 
dav and 50 degs. by night. Commence venti- 
lating when temperature reaches 65 degs. to 
p degs. Close early and Svringe at once. ` 
Rambler Roses 


The fina! thinning of the young wood, when 
more growths were left last autumn than are 
actually required to furnish whatever the ob- 
ret may be they are trained on, had best 
be done at once. Then tie and tip or cut to 
a point Where the wood is firn. Avoid for- 
mality in carrying out the training, 

Hardening ecarly-raised crops 

Peas raised in pots or in other ways should 
be freely aired during the day in fine weather 
to keep the plants from be coming drawn, as 


well as to get them well hardened by the 
time they will have to be transplanted out- 
dors, The same remark also applies to 
Beans and Cauliflowers. The latter must 
haw be kept supplied with more moisture at 
the ronts, as a too dry condition of the soil 
will arrest growth and bring about a stunted 


condition ol th, 


Vegetable Marrows 


plants 


lfa pitor frame on a hot-bed can be spared, 
“ed of one of the snvall-fruiting varieties may 
if “Wn at Once with a view to raising a few 
Pants for securing an early crop of fruit. 
Last wasan th front and part of the roof of 
? Teenhouse T saw utilised for the growing 


af x 1 
{Marrows with apparenth excellent results, 


Herbaceous borders 

(oe Planting of new and the renovation 
a aung borders may vet, if carried out 
mh dispatch, be undertaken. To vield suc- 
hol results these borders must be well 
syon enriched with manure, A gaod dress- 
cy Kaf mo ild, supplemented with an arti- 
E better than nothing when the real 
ve S44Na be spared or obtained. Borders 


Ene require cleaning and the surface 
mitment benefit considerably if artificial 
Caen i 'S app ses If, as sometimes Is 
WY Vee t yard or so in area are left 

and | tor annuals, these spaces 


hoa : À 
vaud he libos | \ manure 
oe entirely di voted to 
waed in the s sana 


d and well dug. 
innuals should be 
A. W. 


manner, 


Midland Counties 


Chrysanthemums 

which are well rooted in small pots will 
shortly be transferred to 5-inch or 6-inch pots, 
according to the strength of the plants. The 
soil for this potting should not be too rich, 
good fibrous loam, leaf-soil, and sand 
being a suitable compost. If the loam be 
heavy add plenty of coarse grit. After pot- 
ting place the plants in a cold pit or frame 
and shade lightly for a few days if signs of 
Nagging should appear. Water carefully and 
air freely by tilting the lights, and when the 
plants are established in the pots remove 
the lights during the day upon every favour- 


able opportunity. 


Begonia Gloire de Lorraine 

Plants that have been cut back are now 
making young shoots. These will be taken 
off when 13 inches to 2 inches in length and 
inserted in pots of sandy soil, and placed in 
the propagating pit, where they will strike 
readily. If the Begonia mite has attacked 
the stock plants, dip the cuttings in weak 
Tobacco water before inserting them, and 
make every effort to keep the pest under. 
Cuttings for successional batches will be in- 


serted later as required. 


Peas 

should be sown in quantity as soon as the 
ground and weather permit, on ground that 
has been deeply trenched and well manured. 
Drills should be drawn out in the early part 
of the day, and the Peas sown in the after- 
noon, sowing rather more thinly than was the 
case with the earliest lot. Leave ample room 
between the rows. At least three different 
varieties of Peas should be sown at this date. 
As soon as the early sowings show above 
ground, dust frequently with soot to ward 
off birds and slugs, earthing up and staking 
the plants as soon as they are a few inches 
high. Peas raised under glass are being 
hardened off, preparatory to planting on a 
warm border. 


Tomatoes 
A sowing should now be made to obtain 


strong plants in readiness for planting out 
of doors in May. Grow the seedlings in a 
light position in a warm greenhouse alter 
they have been potted, to keep them strong 
and sturdy. Shift into larger pots as re- 
quired. The flowers on the early batch are 
pollinated as they open, and, as soon as the 
fruits begin to swell, the roots will be top- 
dressed with rich loam. Water tbe plants 
with weak stimulants, and sprinkle a little 
concentrated fertiliser on the soil in the pots 
at short intervals. Remove all side growths 
as they appear. Admit a little air on all fav- 
ourable occasions, and let the temperature 
of the house range from 55 degs. on cold 


nights to 65 degs. by day. 
Cucumbers 

Another sowing of Cucumbers should be 
made to provide a succession to those sown 
in January. These are now growing rapidly. 
The regulation of the growths must be at- 
tended to as required. Allow the leader to 
approach to within a foot of the top of the 
allotted space before being stopped, but stop 
the laterals at every second joint. Avord 
overcrowding. Remove surplus shoots and 
distribute the remainder evenly over the trel- 
lis. The atmosphere of the house should be 
humid at all times, but a little ventilation 
cautiously applied is beneficial on mild days, 
being careful to avoid cold drauchts. Lightly 


5 , on 
-dress the roots as often as any appear 
P F. W. G. 


the surface. 
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Scotland 
Stove 


Where there is a representative collection 
of stove plants the propagator will now be 
busy. All kinds of stuff will root readily in 
a warm, close case—the rooting medium pre- 
ferably being Cocoa-Ñbre. Among other 
things, the soft-wooded, winter-flowering 
plants ought not to be overlooked, and these, 
when rooted, can be grown on steadily until 
June, and afterwards be placed in pits or 
frames to ripen up. Eucharis Lilies may re- 
main in the same pots for a long series of 
years, but at last there comes a time when 
the bulbs require more space. Now is the 
time to attend to this, in order that the re- 
potted bulbs may fill their new quarters with 
roots during the summer, If no repotting 
be necessary, plants which have been well 
rested may be hastened into bloom by the 
use of liquid manure, but this ought not on 
any account to be given to recently repotted 
bulbs. Those who have specimen plants of 
Stephanotis, Hoyas, Allamandas, and simi- 
lar things in pots should now be thinking 
of top-dressing them. Schubertia grandi- 
flora is a fine thing for the stove—it is very 
fragrant, and its blooms are larger than those 
of the Stephanotis. 


Greenhouses 

The greenhouse and conservatory are never 
more attractive than during the spring. 
Heaths, unfortunately, appear to be entirely 
out of fashion, but those who vet favour them 
ought not to retain them too long in the con- 
servatory, as they require more ventilation 
than would be safe for the other occupants 
of the house. Among the spring-flowering 
Heaths, two of the best are E. Cavendishi 
and E. ventricosa. In the case of all hard- 
wooded plants, after the lowering period is 
over, they ought to be thoroughly cleaned 
and all the dead blooms and seed pods should 
be removed. After the necessary pruning: has 
been attended to, the use of the syringe on 
all suitable occasions will encourage them 
to start into renewed growth. When this is 
visible any repotting should be attended to— 
but not before. Solomon's Seal, Dielytra 
spectabilis, and Lily of the Valley are useful 
now. 
Disbudding Vines 

There is a tendency towards leaving too 
much growth om Vines, and the foliage is 
thereby weakened. Dishudding ought to be 
done before the shoots harden—in fact, when 
they can be rubbed off with the finger, so 
that the first leaves are not troubled by their 


competition.: 


Sweet Peas 

A further sowing of Sweet Peas to succeed 
that, already made in pots ought now to be 
made in boxes. This sowing will carry on 
a good supply until that made in the open 
in a week or two comes into bearing. Sweet 
Peas sown in pots or in boxes should be 
sparingly watered until germination takes 
place. Afterwards regular and fairly plenti- 
ful supplies of moisture will be needed to keep 


the seedlings in good health. 


Kitchen garden 


As soon as the surface of the soil is suf- 
ficiently drv, sowing can be proceeded with. 
The Onion bed should be raked to a fine tilth, 
and, in the case of light soils, well firmed. 
Seeds are cheaper than they were, but they 
are vet too expensive to be wasted. so let 
the sowings be comparatively thin. Of course, 
provision has to be made for faulty germina- 
tion, and for attacks by vermin, but nothing 
is gained by thick sowing. New plantatons 
of Seakale can now be made from thong s— 
dibhling these into well-manured ae rs 
inches apart each way. W. McG. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


THE ABC OF GARDENING’ - 


_. Pages for Beginners 


The. flower garden 7 


The Dahlia 


“ The Dahlia is ugly! I'loathe it! ” Thus 
said a lady to me only a few days ago, and 


Fig. 1.—Single Dahlia 


I have heard the same expression many times 
before from persons whose strong likes and 


- dislikes often cause thèm to make a misuse 


of-words. For whatever may be urged against » 
the Dahlia it certainly is not ugly. What 
flower is? ‘Fortunately there is no fixed stan- 
dard of beauty—it exists:at its highest, in 
many forms, and if symmetry, ‘form, colour, 


': and general appearance help to make the 


beautiful, the Dahlia possesses them all. 
Take whichever section you will, you find 
it, within its natural limitations, approaching 
perfection. Kirst we have the soli S 


SINGLE DanLia—you all know it. Many 


. good judges aver that for sheer beauty it is 


the best of them all. It is seen aS a marvel. 
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Fig. 2—A show Dahlia 


of most perfect construction when it is closely 
examined, especially with the. aid of a good 
lens. 


fearing competition from no other known 
flowers. It is an excellent flower for cutting 
if only it be cut when freshly opening. Some 
are of the purest white, others a clear pink, 
others a radiant yellow, whether sulphur or 
golden ; some are brilliant shades of red, while 
there is every intermediate shade and a good 
number of bizarres. Next in order comes the 
stately and magnificent | a 

Snow Daria (Fig. 2) and its minia- 
ture form the Pompon—the only difference 
being one of size. If one is apt to be non- 


- observant generally, the regularity ‘of’ its, 


quilled and-cupped petals is so perfect as’ to 
catch every eye. 
sive and heavy, two. features which, I pre- 


‘sume, are the two its. critics do not like. 
_ Mere‘size cannot be so destructive of merit, 


nay, may it not be a merit in itself? I make 


The show Dahlia is mas- — 


(See Fig. 1.) The colours are clear, — 
and some ‘of them exceptionally brilliant, 


A 


bold to say that a first-class show Dahlia is 


Fig. 3.—Cactus Dahlia 


so very correct and so well proportioned that 
its size—as a demerit—does not appear. I 
used the word ‘“‘ correct,” and I know some 
pounce upon that as a fault, regarding a little 
raggednéess, if not ‘‘ ruggedness,’’ as being 


more interesting. This is entirely a matter 


of taste, and it is perfectly lawful to admit 
that the one is right, while the other is not 
wrong. Yet it detracts nothing from the 


_ natural beauty of the flower. The 


Cactus Dania (Fig. 3) would appear to 
have been evolved especially for those who 
crave for raggedness and less severity of. out- 
line. I grew Dahlias by the thousand long 
before there was such a thing as a Cactus 
Dahlia, if we except the old scarlet Juarezzi, 


yet I am quite ready to confess that this sec- . 


~ 


Fig. 4.—Dahlia cutting 


tion appeals to me most strongly. I think I 
am only one of a crowd,in this respect, and 
that is why such improvement in this class 
has taken place, while the singles and. the 
show forms are no whit better than they were 
30 or even 40 years ago. It is pre-eminently 
a’ poor man’s flower, which does not 
detract from, but rather adds to its value; 
for by ‘* poor man’s flower ” I mean that it 
does not need the skill of a professional gar- 
dener to bring it to perfection, but will take 


a 


i 
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care of itgelf more -than..most flowers, and is 
justas much at home and: at ease in the cot- 


tage garden as it is in the gardens of the 
wealthy.. I-am writing of it as under ordi. 


_nary ‘cultivattori and not as grown by 


specialists for exhibition, for then it is far 
mote troublesome and is always. crying out 
for more. I am not going into those details, 


for it is a far cry yet from A B C to the exhi- 
‘bition table, and when we go there and:see a 
_ serried array of huge blooms, every one of - 3 
which is, apparently, perfect, we must con- 
tent ourselyés by looking and wondering- 


_and , saying. to ourselves, 


| ““ Some _ day, 
perhaps——.”’ For ordinary | 


CULTIVATION let us follow the general rou ` 


tine, which is simplicity itself. , I like to start 
with young plants having each a single stem. 
These are easily obtained. The old root of 


~ the previous year has been lifted and kept in 


a dry frost-proof place all the winter. In 
' February it is brought into contact with light _ 


and warmth and moisture, and from its 
“crown a number of new growths may be 
looked for early in March. It is of these new 
_ growths that cuttings are made. (See Fig. 4.) 


These cuttings are struck in heat, in a sandy . 


soil, and in a month should be well enough 
rooted to require potting (as in Fig. 5)—a 
- simple, straightforward process.. We may 
assume that this stage is reached early in 


it should be able to carry on till towards the 


April, and, standing in a frame or cool house, | 
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middle of May until the time came when it _, ; 


was safe to plant out. In the meantime, the 
young plant would be making root and-form- 


ing a tuber, but-should not be encouraged to 
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make rapid growth. In fact, the dwarfer it 
can be kept, consistent with health, the better: 


Finally comes the / voy 


| 


if March 10, 1928 
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Piayting. The Dahlia is a glutton, as are 
nearly all strong-growing umbrageous plants. 
It requires a deep and rich soil if it is to do 
iself justice, a soil in which a good and well- 

well-rotted 


enriched with 


broken loam 1s 

manure from the farmyard. Jt must not be 
heavy and solid, but thoroughly disinteg- 
rated and holding—not too readily to lose 
water yet not too retentive of it. This sounds 
very exacting, but it is the ideal, and if you 
cannot reach it pet as near to it as you can. 
A light, poor soil will produce you plenty of 
Dahlias, and you can do them in such a soil 
rather than discard them, but they will be of 
a certain quality only, and not to be compared 


with those on better soil, 


the method of planting. An opening has been 
made with a trowel, and the root of the plant 
inserted al but little depth below the sur- 
face. A stout 4-loot stake should be driven 
in beside it, so that as it branches out and 
blooms security may be at once afforded. 
Thenceforward the cultivation of the Dahlia 
is the same as that of any other ordinary 
plant—keeping clean and occasionally feeding. 
F, J. F. 


Vegetable garden 
Before proceeding | must ask those who 
fallow these notes to keep quite clearly before 
their minds the substance of my last remarks 


inthis column and the broad and fundamental 
principles I iaid down. If there is a ‘‘ royal 
road to success "it lies through an intelligent 
jereeption of what those principles are and a 
wasientious putting them into practice. I 
wrote entirely from experience, and have 
oten regretted (he fact that 50 years ago 
surdening papers were so scarce that such 
infermation was never atlorded us, and we 
had to find out entirely by observation and 
den through failure. : 
You will be planting your Potatoes now that 
| you will be doing the 


March has openi d, ani 
correvt thing if the weather is suitable. But, 


swul the soil be wet and cold, should it not 
Ne fre and workable, better by far is it to 
wata week~aye, or two weeks—until it has 


f 


I 


of 
al 
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Fig. Ae-Potato badly planted with dibble 


ne and will disintegrate freely. Did you 
oSv your seed Potatoes? And have they 
ued? Tf so, you will when planting 
CT all superfluous growths, leaving only 
è main one; you will not plant with a 
vtothat is if you want to do your work 
M e is all right if you are confi- 
“ah ee vour tubers at a uniform 
— n i are quite certain that the 
E upon the bottom of the 
I a In my inspections 
SR in the hole. ee PETI 
Ga ae oben more than 
Tk cae Fi y rough sketch (Fig. A) 
Oh the Bor what I mean. The hole in 
ee Hoe Is placed is the shape of the 
else Aa oro whose shoulders are 
when pan aout it, cannot settle down 
oo once those shoulders press against 
yee vacuum or hiatus is made 
akes o, and the least evil in this 
an aS a rare resting and perhaps 
B a enemy or other. If I 
Soe, pie € fo open out with a spade 

e Fotato on a solid, even bottom 


In Fig. 6 you see 
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(see Fig. B), and if I was not strong enough 
to use a spade I would use a trowel. It 
makes a difference sometimes of cent. per 
cent. in the weight of crop. 

Next, you will be sowing your various green 
vegetable seeds : Cabbage, Broccoli, Sprouts, 
Kale, Savoys, and Cauliflowers. Let me 

, advise you, first, to ‘‘ dress ’’ your seeds, and, 
secondly, to sow thinly. It is quite necessary 
to “‘ dress ” the seeds to save them from the 
birds, for, being sown in a shallow drill, it is 
not difficult for the birds to find them, more 
especially as the seedlings push through. Just 
damp the seeds ever so slightly with paraffin, 


= —_— SO. ——— — 


Fig. B.—Potato planted with spade 


then put them into a cocoa tin or any other, 


- throw in a good pinch of red-lead, and shake 


well together. You will find that the red- 
lead is coating every seed; then sow thinly. 
If you have your own ideas us to what thin 
sowing exactly is, then halve the quantity, 
and you will be on the safe side, for the 
plants should have room to develop where 
they are sown till large enough for planting 
ae oe 


out permanently. oF 
Fruit 


Pruning fruit-trees 

The wood not being so well ripened, owing 
to the cold and wet summer of 1922, is less 
firm, thus probably spoiling the bud which it 
was desired specially to save. Sometimes our 


winter season for pruning is beyond any 
season is 


possibility of doubt, but this 
different. Interspersed among chiily and wet 


days are warm and sunny days, and these are 
the days we should select for pruning. The 
provision of a few 32-inch boards 7 inches or 
9 inches broad and about 4 feet long make all 
the difference between comfort on the one 
hand and misery and seriously-impatred 
health on the other hand. No matter what 
the kind of trees to be pruned, the pruner 
should be supplied with a board or boards to 
stand upon. All fruit-trees pay for careful 
and correct pruning, no matter whether they 
be Gooseberries, ` Currants, Apples, Plums, 
Pears, Peaches, Apricots, Vines, Logan- 
herries, Raspberries, or other fruits. 

THE SETTING-OUT OF WORK in pruning is 
very important. Do not require a C3 pruner 
to do the work of an Ar pruner. Therefore 
give out the work according to the ability and 
understanding of the respective pruners, and 
pay most attention to the C3 pruners until 
they attain the skill of Br or A3 pruners, and 


so on to Ar pruners. 
STEP-LADDERS AND LADDERS cannot be too 


carefully placed in safe positions, nor made 
too secure. A step-ladder inclined to a 
‘Cracking ’* movement is not safe, nor is a 
ladder which has a tendency to slp toward 
either side. The ladder is safe only when 
tied or pinned in position, the steps only when 
fixed perfectly level, and the pruner capable 
of maintaining the greater part of h's bod‘ly 
weight within the centre of gravity on the 
one hand, or of wedging the top of the steps 
hetween two convenient branches of the tree 
being pruned. When standing on the top of 
a pair of steps a person finds himself over- 
balancing and without anv possiblity of re- 


covery. he should throw the pruning-knife a, 


few feet from the steps and as instantly jump 


to a clear hit of sofl—if passible. 
Vegetation this season is rather advanced. 


A Rosetree ts almost in full leaf—it has not 
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yet been pruned, and possibly will not be 
before April; a cluster of flower-buds on a 
Jargonelle Pear-tree against a wall facing 
west has shed its outer protective scales, and 
its individual: lower-buds will shortly appear 
if this mild weather continues. 

In Garpeninc ILLUSTRATED for January 
7th, 1922, page 13, students in pruning re- 
ceived their first lesson in the art, Figs. 6 and 
z showing the wrong kind of cut to make and 
the right kind of cut. Those who desire to 
be good pruners should obtain cuttings from 
Red Currants and Black Currants, upon 
which to practise making the cut, as it were, 
with one “ stroke” of the knife. Fig. 6 
shows a very bad cut, and dangerous to those 
who subsequently may have to work among 
such trees, as in gathering the fruit. Fig. 7 
shows a good cut. It is difficult to imagine 
any worker's hands being lacerated by a cut 
of that kind, no matter how careless the 
worker. In a tree so pruned the wounds heal 
in the shortest space of time, and they heal 
perfectly, leaving scarcely’ a trace behind. 
The student should continue making those 
cuts in practising on the shoots until he can 
make them at one stroke in a series of 
strokes in rapid succession. These remarks 
apply only to one-vear-old shoots, particularly 
those of the Red Currant, Black Currant, and 
Gooseberry. In Garpexine ItrustrateD for 
January 14th, 1922. page 33, Fig. 7 a Currant 
shoot js shown. The line shown at A is the 
much-desired short. obtuse line of cut, hut it 
is not practicable, since the edge of the knife, 
in anv ordinary cut, would pass into or 
through the bud, which must not be injured 
because we wish that bud to produce a pood 
shoot as the summer advances. Therefore 
we make the cut in the direction of the line 
RC, but ahout the twentieth of an inch nearer 
the bud, just missing the tip of the bud. 
The student will act wiselv in again selecting 
the most simple objects unon which to test 
his skill and “to eet his hand in ” until he 
becomes more proficient, and to that end he 
cannot do much better than again begin with 
the Red or White Currant. Either kind re- 
quires the same kind of treatment, that is, 
bold cuts and a quick and correct eve com- 
petent to accurately judge small distances in 
order to be able to make a close cut ta a bud 
without injuring that bud, and vet make an 
obtuse cut and not a slanting, spear-like cut. 


J. U. 
Hardy fruit 

In districtS where birds are troublesome 
when the buds begin to push, constant 
vigilance js necessary to prevent them from 
spoiling the prospects of a crop. Many are, 
perforce, obliged to resort to netting, which 
is, perhaps, the most saticfactorv. Others 
pin ther faith to dusting the trees with soot 
and Fme, using these either senarately or in 
mixture. A third wav, not the least satis. 
factory one, is to make a wach of soft soap, 
lime, and soot, and to svringe or sprav the 
bushes or trees with the fluid. Where Peaches 
are a feature on south walls it will he ob- 
served that the m'Id and open weather has 
had the result of exciting the buds earlier 
than the normal. As it fs practically certain 
that there js frosty weather in store for us, 
the necessary protective materials for Peach- 
trees ought to be looked out, overhauled, and 
placed in readiness. Many modern Peach 
walls have permanent covers on ro'lers. 
These are very handy and very easy to mani- 
pulte. Where these do not exist the best 
coverngd is nets, a double thickness of erdi- 
nary fruit netting being sufficient even in verv 
cold districts. Kirk. | 
All correspondence on editorfal matters 
should be addressed to the Editor, “Gar 
dening Illustrated.” 8 Bouverie Street 
London, B.O., and not to individuals. 
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© stones points to the surmise 
is dry at’ the roots.. 


“niums, Lupins, 


are: 
Pzeonies, Pyrethrums, and most of the spring- ` 
flowering bulbs. Get “ Villa Gardening,” by 
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Correspondence 
PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Cinerarias failing 7 

(B. W. J,)—The most probable cause of 
your Cinerarias failing is that they have 
been kept too close and wet. The soil in 
the pots, owing. to the drip, has become 
water-logged, and the roots have suffered 
in consequence, many of them having, no 
doubt, perished, and this has resulted in the 
leaves becoming so yellow. : 


Sowing hardy annuals 
(G. L. C., Eden.)—Hardy 
sown in the open from. February to May. In 
your case we should sow early in March, and 
again at the middle of April. As to the time 
these will flower very much depends on the 


season. They can also be sown in the autumn | 


to flower early the following spring. 


Plants for Woking .-_—w. . 
Flowering shrubs such as the following 
will: succeed in the soi] named. Brooms 
(Cytisus); Berberis, Deutzias, Syringas, 
Ribes, Lilacs, Weigelas. Among Alpine 
plants. you might try the. varieties. of Alys- 
Aubrietia, Campanula, Cis- 
tus, Dianthus, Gypsophila, Helianthemum, 
Iberis, : Lithospermum, Nepeta, Potentilla, 
Saponaria, ‘Saxifraga (encrusted varieties), 
Sedum, : Sempervivum, Veronica. Hardy 
include: Aquilegias, Asters, 
Galegas, Geums, Hele- 
Papavers, Rud- 
Then there 
particularly), 


Echinops, Erigerons, 
Malvas, 
beckias, Statices, Verbascums. 
the ‘Iris (Germanica 


E. Hobday. 
= -> ‘TREES AND SHRUBS 
Magnolia not flowering 


(W OJ. Gillespy.)—Over-luxuriance and 
rapid growth are probably the cause of your 


| 


` plant failing to flower, the wood then failing 


to ripen, and then, of course, flower-buds are 
rot formed. If the roots could be got at 
easily, their extremities might be lifted and 
shortened a little, falling in with new soil 
—joam and peat in equal parts together with 
sand or grit—at the same.time making the 
whole very firm. Are you quite sure that 
the roots of the plant’ are moist enough? The 
fact of the roots being covered up with flag- 
‘that the plant 
Quince not shedding its leaves d 

(H. S.)—The only thing we can suggest 
`s that the tree is growing too strongly, while 
it may be due to’ the very wet autumn we 
have had. If the first is the cause then the 
only remedy is to lift the tree and root prune 
it. We should advise you to wait-until we 
get some frost, which no doubt we will 


have, when probably the leaves will fall. 


FRUIT 


Apple trees failing 
(N. F.)—It may be that frost and inclement 
weather have injured the flowers, or it may 
be that the roots have gone down into poor 
soil: and are’ unable to obtain’ proper food. 
Next November lift the trees if not too old, 
get some good loam, and add to the soil with 
some lime rubble, then replant, afterwards 
mulching with some well-rotted manure. In 
this way you will encourage surface roots, 
and thus benefit the trees in every way. 


Canker in Apple tree 

(B. W. J.)—The pieces of wood of Apple 
tree you send have been attacked by canker, 
. due more than likely to the roots having gone 


‘to find suitable food. You say 


annuals may be _- 


_ takes root and grows.’ 


. (Southern Section). 


ao fh 
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thus failing 
nothing “as 
to the size or age of the tree, but in any 
case you should open all round it a‘‘deep 
trench some 2 feet wide and as deep, then 
gradually grub under the roots and feel for 
downward ones, cutting these off’ with a 
sharp chisel fixed to a long stout handle. 
When all that are thus found are severed, 
fill up the hole with good soil and top-dress 
with manure, adding some wood ashes, old 
mortar rubbish, and bone flour. Those places 
which are cankered paint with paraffin, soft 
soap and clay as a thick wash. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Tenant removing plants 
(Old 42nd.)—The occupier of a private. gar- 
den may not remove any plants, neither can 
he claim any compensation for them; This 
may be very -hard, but it is law. Usually a 
landlord allows an outgoing tenant to take 
some of the choice plants away, and you 
may do so, but you may refuse if you feel in- 
clined. Your tenant can remove nothing 
that is firmly affixed to the freehold, hence 
he can remove nothing that” he plants if it 


down into a cold clay sub-soil, 


í 


~ 


Concrete walks 

(Walks).—Clear away all the material now 
forming the walk to a depth of -6 inches, 
and in its place put a layer of small stones, 
brick-bats or clinkers to form a dry bottom, 
on this a good coating of cinders well washed 
in and rolled down. Then prepare the 
material for the surface, which should con- 
sist of fine ashes or gravel four parts to one 
of good cement. Lay this on the surface and 
keep the centre well above the sides, say a 
rise of 3 inches in an ordinary 


| SHORT REPLIES | 
D. C.—You cannot do better than try the 
Mexican Orange (Chioisya ternata), Chimon- 


garden walk.. 


anthus fragrans, Solanum jasminoides, Azara 


microphylla, Cratægus Pvracantha, or Pyrus 
japonica, all of which should do well in your 
district. =- í ae 

R. S. (1) You no doubt mean double Prim- 
roses, the various-coloured forms of which 
can be had from any hardy plant nurseryman. 
(2). You should have sown the Tulip seed 
when ripe. You may sow, now, but in all 
probability it will not germinate for some 
time, if at all. — 

L. G. Wilson.—We should advise you to 
write to Messrs.. Fovle, second-hand book- 
sellers, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 

=- FE. J. Wheldon.—The netted Iris (Iris 
reticulata). The English name is given ‘on 
account of the netting on the flowers. 

Miss D. Wolferton.—Iris reticulata. | 

Lilian Swan.—Your Snowdrop is a hybrid 
between Galanthus plicatus and G. nivalis. 
It is a very fine variety and worth attention 
so as to try and get a stock of it. 


BOOK RECEIVED 


The forty-sixth annual report of the 
National -Auricula and Picotee Society 


_. TRADE NOTE 


GARDEN TOOLS CHEAPER.—The catalogue of 


R. Melhuish, Ltd., 84, Fetter Lane, London, 
contains a selection of the best tools and ac- 
cessories, from aerators to zinc labels, at 
prices that will suit the pocket of the average 
buyer. In this firm’s showrooms is a fine 
display of the products of reliable makers 


only. There is an appreciable fall in prices. 


this year, notably in such goods as garden 
rollers, which are now down practically to 
the pre-war level. Carriage js paid on most 
goods to any station in England and Wales 
for orders of 43 and over. 
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~ Obituary az 
Rev. W. Wilks 


_ We. regret to announce the sudden death at 
the Wilderness, near Croydon, at the age of 
49, of the Rev. W. Wilks, Vicar of Shirley 
near Croydon, from 1879 to 1892, and for over 
30 years Secretary of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. He joined 


_ became Secretary the Royal 


the Society in 1866, and . 
was appointed Secretary in 1888. When he | 
Horticultural” | 


Society was in very low water, with a mem-- : 


bership of only 1,000. Owing to his in- 

-domitable energy and push, at the time of his 

resignation in 1919, owing to failing health, 
the roll of members reached a total of 15,600. 
Mr. Wilks will always be remembered as the 
raiser of: the fine forms of the Field Poppy 
known as The Shirley Poppies. This was 
possible by elimination and selection, To- 
day Shirley Poppies find a home in gardens all 
over the world. For cutting there are few 
flowers in W 
-beautiful. 
"Mr. Wilks was the son of Dr. 
of Ashford. He tool his degree 
College, “Cambridge, and was 
curate in Croydon before being 
the living of Shirley. 


Ideal Home Exhibition 


at Pémbroke 
presented to 


- Since no house can be considered ideal with- “= 
the ar- “ 


it is instructive to see 
at Olympia.. At 
that plenty .of 


out a garden, 
rangements made for these 
a general glance it is seen 
colour is-a leading characteristic, 
green shrubs which 
no intrinsic beauty of their 
spicuous by their absence. 
Tulips were the tw: 
of the varieties of the former, 
in a garden carried out by Me 
and Sons, Ltd., being Henry Irv 
kin, and Ard Righ. 
Helleborus were 
Crocuses. Daffodils, 
were also the chief compon 
designed by Ernest Dixon, 
Putney, and by Messrs. 
Hampton Nurseries 
kinds of paving secme 3 
gravel, and rockeries obviously found favour, 
these being well carried out by Messrs. Herbert 
Brook. One criticism which mu 
however, was the absence of trained wall 
fruit trees, though in this connection Messrs. 
Seabrook were an exception with some fan- 
trained plums; but surely there is nothing 
more ideal than using up wall space for train- 
„ing the choicer fruits. 
culinary Peas and Potatoes 
place, and perhaps in this sec 
be noted the livestock—cows, 
variety of chickens, with their 
‘homes and furniture. Messrs. \WWm. Duncan 
“Tucker and Son, Ltd., had erected a smal 
' ‘greenhouse Alled with suitable flowers, an 
also showed small garden frames 
seedlings, efc. All sundries that one cou 
possibly. need or even wish for 1n A 
tion of a garden, however large, were r 
view, and perhaps especially to be noted we 
the lawn mowers shown by Messrs. 
and. the J.P. Super Lawn Mowers, 
D 


CATALOGUES RECEIVE 
Messrs. Prichard and Co., Westmoors, 
Dorset.—Choice rock and alpine plants. 7 
Torrance and Hopkins. Meadow ees 
Bushy, near Glasgow.--}.ist of Chrysan 
mums, etc. T 


Spanish gardening pape? 

` Can you kindly tell me the n at 
tisher of any Spanish gardenins pape R 
the address of any bulb merchants, 10 PD. 


Daffodils and 


ing, Sir Wat- 


ents in the gardens 
West Hill Nursery, 
Clarke, the Royal 
Paths made of all 


took pride ° 


pigs, a 


Ltd. 
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appointed a . 


the cultiva- - 


G. F. Wilks, . 


hich the colours are so varied.and ; 


and ever- 
collect the dirt and have ii 
own were con -ix 


, greatest favourites, some 
which we noted -i 
Rhododendrons and :z 


also to be seen, as well aS - “4; 
Crocuses, and Tulips - - 


1 to entirely supersede ie 


st be made, `; 


In the utility section . ; 


ery 
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ame and pub: | 
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Gooseberry trees, old 
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Sweet-scented gardens 


Light and shade, good form and pure 
abur, are desirable in the garden, but 
though less evident, the best of leafy and 
Quweringy plants that possess a sweet or 
graceful perfume are also enjoyable. Ever- 
green shrubs, like Sweet Bay, Lavender, 
Myrle, and Rosemary are valuable for shel- 
tering hedges, or for sheltered nooks and 
weners near the house, especially so in mild 
and sunny localities near the sea, Of all sea- 
side shrubs in flower none, perhaps, surpass 
the Laurustinus, as now covered with its 
clusters of snowy blossoms. There are three 
o four varieties of Laurustinus, all beautiful 
id free blossoming, but perhaps the one with 
Jessy leaves is the most beautiful when seen 
in fiower, ‘The plant is an evergreen also, 


atch is another advantage, and the perfume » 


ofits Mowers is fresh and healthful. Every 
garden, even a road-sidi cottage garden, may 
bast of its sweet-scented Mezereon bush, its 
Rewmary, Lavender, Roses, Sweet Briar, 
Pinks, and Carnations, with its Violets and 
Pansies beside the Box-edged path or on each 
seal the door. 

lt is true We cannot boast of our Lemon 
and Orange groves, but our clifnate is still 


cd to many fragrant things—to Honey- 
tes ce os 74 + .* 

isikie, Virgin s Bower, Jasmine, Sweet Ver- 
ia (Movsia), Magnolia, and to Cherries, 


Poms. an 

ee and Hawthorn. In bed and border 

o may grow hosts of beautiful and 

ies Mees “Wor lrulf, Pinks, Balm, 

en Cat Rockets, Primroses, Wall- 
Carnations, Stocks, Sweet Pea, Mig- 


a eal oiher plants that * distill 
Lun eutside | nA s s nii v air. We have 
hand mACE ARO, rs coated with fresh 
td with Miena, ESITE and then car- 
P Y ie onette and Night-scented To- 
Re Let aha. dasees results, In. one place 
Sencha hs ders beneath the 
Lo} ein ex J sown every spring 
a it-scented Stocks, 
E inane is with fragrance 
Petre nine hie On another large 
er i tralie of wall below the 
wee Joanna Magnolias, Tea 
"8 ae i. eer e f Chimonan- 
tee and edn one t tis, or \ irgin's 
a Vka l Lis tober Heliotropes, 
sare planted phe Rene KAE 
i Secon’ : a, ver beds below. 

oP ae heises tess = “s-raoted gardens 
OS eNet things ‘4 i: rac cally no limit 
S n leafing and flower- 


ing, that we can grow. The scented Pelar- 
goniums and many beautiful plants and bulbs 
bring us the perfume of the Cape or the 
desert to our doors. Orchids of all kinds, 
odorous, from the tropics and mountains of 
both east and west, the Gardenia and Tubc- 
rose, the Eucharis Lily, and tropical flowers 
of a hundred kinds exhale their perfume for 
us, even in our most smoky towns. Of fra- 
grant flowering and foliaged plants we can 


Primula denticulata (See page 159) 


never have too many in our gardens and 
glasshouses. It is something to remember 
that even a cottager may possess a sweet- 
ecented garden around his door, and that no 
flowers are sweeter, however more rare and 
expensive to obtain or to grow, than are the 
wild Violets. Roses, and Lily of the Valley 


of our own hedges and woods. 


Notes of the Week 


Campanula Raddeana 


Just a word of warning as to Campanula 
Raddeana, a beautiful species, I agree, with 
its deep purple bells and prominent vellow 


eee eee 


Prepaid Annual Subscription 
U.K 10/10. Abroad 33/ 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The Baglish Flower Garden” 


Royal Horticultural 
Society's Show... 163 


Snowflake, spring, 
the (Leucojum ver- ; 
150 


Peach-house, the early 152 num) e nee tee ae 
Sophora microphylla 149 


Peach trees in bloom 152 
Stove, work inthe ... 153 


ry ad the storing i 

0. vey. eee ave oe one 15 

PRIMULA DB&NTIC- TULIP VERMILION 
ULATA e a eee 139 BRILLIANT ~ woe 153 


Radishes, early ... 

Rainfalbat Coed Derw. 
Bettws-y-Coed, dur- 
ing February ... ... 149 

Rock garden, the ... 159 

Roses: Premature Week's work, the  «-- 162 
pruning s oe oes 155 Work ofthe week  .. 158 


NBEPHRODIUM MON- 
TANUM e ove ave 151 


Orchids. cool-house... 150 


we 156 Verbascum Caledonia 149 

Vine borders. ferment. 
sng material for out- 
stile eee eos aoe oor 152 


protruding stamens. Do not put it in 
moraine, or it will probably take possession ; 
at least that has been my experience, as just 
recently I spent three or four days in moving 


it from a part it had taken complete posses- 
sion of. ats, ae 
Middlesbrough. i 


Sophora microphylla 
You will be interested to hear that a fine 
specimen of this plant is in full bloom near 
here, grown from seed received from New 
Zealand. A. GODSTAND. 
Bovey Tracey, Devon. 
Rainfall at Coed Derw, Bettws-y-Coed, 
during February 


The rainfall during the past month has 
been: February ist, 1.50 inches; Feb- 


ruary 27th, 1.80 inches. 
3 E. C. Buxton. 


The Christmas Rose (Helleborus niger) 

This seems to flourish with me and flower 
very freely in poor soil; at least it must be 
poor, secing that the plants are close to a 
dwarf Ivy hedge. Plants in better condition 
as to soil and position make more leaf than 


Tower. T.A L. 
Annual Larkspur Blue Butterfly 


Growing about 2 fect high, with flowers of 
the finest blue, this is one of the best of its 
class, Tf sown in the open it is sometimes 
ton late in flowering in cold gardens, and it is 
better to sow the seeds under class in March, 
and to harden them off and transplant them 
in Mav or early June, where they are to 
bloom, "Ess. 
The Algerian Iris (I. stylosa) 

Whereas in former years it bas been possi- 
ble to gather a few, and sometimes a quan- 
titv, of this choice Iris from November on- 
wards, it was not until February ryth that the 
first flower appeared this vear here. This has 
heen very disappointing. as the plants are in 
splendid condition, and their lovely flowers 
are held in high esteem for indoar decoration. 


I wonder if this behavinur has heen general 


this vear? E. MARKHAM. 


Sussex. 


Verbascum Caledonia 

Same of the newer Verbascums partake too 
much of the biennial character to be satisfac- 
tery to anyone desiring a true hardy feren- 
nial, but Caledonia has been long enough 
in cultivation to have proved itw If tend-lived 
enough to merit such a designation. Tt has 
many rivals, no doub’, but stl helds its own. 


-- « 


— — me we. 


— wm o 


150 ' 


; It grows. to a height of from 3 feet to 4 feet, 


\ Se Eat oY 


and gives a long. succession ‘of flowers, from 
May or June, for some months. The flowers 
have been well described as of a creamy- 
chamois colour. Good border soil will suit 
this fine Mullein. ~  §. ARNOTT. 


The Bayonne. Daffodil (Narcissus palli- 


‘dus præcox) | 7 a 
| Again the earliest to bloom with me is this 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
a number of blooms for use in low vases, a 
purpose for which their stout scapes render 
them very desirable. - The Spring Snowflake 
is a native of Central and Southern Europe, 
and tis now naturalised in parts of Dorset. 
Pretty effects are produced here by its as- 
sociation with the Alpine Forest Heath 
(Erica carnea), the latter being very dwarf 
and in bloom at the same time. 

Sussex. S4 
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- ORCHIDS | 


Masdevallia tovarensis 


This chaste Masdevallia obtained a First- ; 


class Certificate in 1868, and it is still highly 


prized for its pure white flowers. lt grows “i 


about 6 inches high and produces its flowers 
during the winter. A remarkable feature ‘of 


ts 


E. MARKHAM: this plant is, that when the flowers wither, 77° 
the stems remain green, and if these areJeft $ ™ 
on the, plant more flowers are produced in le 
the following year. M. tovarensis was first org 
discovered about 1849 at Tovar, Venezuela, EA 


charming kind, both in the Heath garden, - K | 
where its choice creamy-white flowers are dis- Eryngium planum l 
played well above the dwarf-growing Hèaths, The true E. planum has much smaller 
and in the meadow, orchard, and woodland eaves and flowers than the Alpine Sea Holly. 


rides, where little colonies of its flowers often 


seen to greater advantage when growing 
through a carpet.of mossy Rockfoils in a cool 
pocket on the reck garden or on the alpine 
border. | T G. 


Crocus Sieberi -` z 
February 4th saw the -first flowers of this 


little Greek species open in both border and 


meadow, where it has been established fór 
several years. Its bright lilac flowers with | 


most richly coloured of them all. 


Its height varies, but it is generally about 


have always found, that A. Laucheana is the 
| It is of the 
same height as the common Thrift. © Practi- 


cally every crown will grow, even if there is _ 


not-a. root on the piece detached from the old 
plant, if it is put into sandy soil and the earth 
made firm about it. It does not come invari- 


ably true ‘from seeds, and I have occasionally . 


found self-sown plants the flowers of which 


were but little different in colour from those ` 


Moss, with a moderate sprinkling of crushed 
crocks added. Before repotting, as much of © 
the old soil as possible is removed from 
around the roots, then the base is placed in a. 
pot or pan just large enough to comfortably. 
take the roots. Take care not to plant.them 
too deeply, and press the soil fairly firm. For 
a few weeks water must be afforded - 
sparingly, for if given to excess the loss of 
leaves will be the result, and the plants will 


: : 5; ‘a, igh elevation, but it remained a rare = 
appear and thus provide a pleasant surprise 23 feet. The leaves are not deeply cut like at a igh eee a gt eee aay 
ae : 2 : Pa ; plant until 1580, W hen a large importation =": 
during the second week of February. . This those of some of the other Sea Hollies, and Sf plants arrived in this cou r S e then “22! 
Daffodil varies in. size and shade, and. some partake more’ in form of the character of 3 has frequently-been Beet E one. dl 
bulbs are wèeks later than others in bloom- ff, alpinum, but’ smaller. The heads of Sine when Masdevallias Sas large y te 
ing, but all are beautiful. SUSSEX. — þloom are light and elegant, and the indi- pA : By Se arara mi ue 
The smallest of the Trumpet Daffodils dividual flowers are small but of a good blue. ijl succeed at the warmest end of the. zai 
E ‘ aa pee ae I would not place it in the same rank as, say, ui a cpa A yalli «set 
(Narcissus minimus) S TOEP Co alpi E oir y  Odontoglossum-house, and as Masdevallias zz 
I gathered the first bloom of this miniature, ae ie. ae aad Se a Holly. have no pseudo-bulbs it must be kept more or, “th 
but none the less interesting, Daffodil on Beet i i & Ess Y- less moist at the root Lite A e 
February 11th. It was one of a large group f Ess. |. Frequent disturbance at the root is not de. „is 
which has ‘been naturalised in the Grass for Armeria Laucheana ; sirable, but when the necessity arises it should 
several years, and there were several on- The best of the dwarf Thrifts for rockwork be carried out in February. Well-dirained pots- S 
coming buds. It is one of the daintiest or for edgings is undoubtedly. Armeria or pans are the most suitable receptacles, and. J 
flowers I know. I do not think the Grass is ; Ta ; he the rooting medium should consist of fibrous ‘4%; 
h : = ‘Laucheana. I have tested it beside others , £ i e E 
quite the best place for at, although it sur- sent out with a flourish of trumpets, but peat three parts, and one part Sphagnum , is 
vives there. Its frail flowers are undoubtedly ; 


‘ i oc]; 7: Sts ” -47 ioht A m stron r 
-orange base are always welcome, and appear of the ordinary A. maritima, whence, doubt- present a sor) plignt: Shale ee days ê a 
in great numbers from what was originally less, A. Laucheana was originally derived. sunlight is essentia 5i E | lants con- Mi 
one corm, especially in warm borders, but in | © D light a overhead will help the pigs © a 
the.Grass it does not increase to the same: Chr anthemum A l siderabiy. | ` iia - A 
extent. The~variety versicolor varies con- The last a those The eo a Mast e 
siderably in colour, from white to purple, with of the variety named. The blooms are reflex. S eles Aer ee F Sets without pot- ha 
white and purple feathering, but always with ing fairly evenly in shape, pure white, and of grown, ian ee eana the flowersspikes $ 
a rich golden-yellow base. There are'oth S. y y PREPA and Ot sherds for drainage, because the HOW rid 

: por eny ere are‘other capital substance. They are from inches | ~ed i lownward_direc- ©- 
variations, of which, purpureus is one of the to e inches acr | J h plant b = { aN usually promucedoni es They also $ 
best; | | i GM a ee eee pisos ‘With this, as’ tion Snes ae his Stanhopea® ath during fi 
Sussex. i e | ; E A ‘ Oe tei require a~few degrees more warn |: 

; eS a. ' with other late sorts, it is well to note that the winter months than is supplied. by ai : 

The Spring Snowflake (Leucojum vert- good culture is necessary, otherwise failure cool or Odontoglossum house. The. treat- id 
num) > eee . is pretty certain. I have not seen a “blind ”” ment advised for M. tovarensis applies to U1 

This beautiful Snowflake is now blooming bud, and those selected were from the third other members of the same genus. A à 
freely with me in a variety of situations; in STO” 4 of the ae Wiioni E is aie Belew ji 
none, however, is it so happy as where it VATES As POPAT ene T eoma eE 
occupies a miel and well-drained border- growers, who take pains with it, and the NOTES AND REPLIES e 


facing south and where the soil is deep. In | blooms command excellent prices. It. is 
. this position the lovely, fragrant, drooping known, too, as Cheshunt White and Enfield 


Cool house Orchids : 


-ann K aiie ae 


flowers are borne on. scapes a foot in length 
and are seen to greater effect than when 
borne on short stalks. The soft white 
flowers resemble those of the Snowdrop more 
than anything else, but are more open, petals 
thinner „of texture, and each tipped with 
green. Well-established plants continue to 
bloom over several. weeks and appear to in- 
crease im vigour from year to vear,.also in 
numbers. The Spring Snowflake only pro- 
duces one flower to the stem, but in the 
variety Vagneri, which is often the first to 
bloom, two flowers are more often borne. In 
the variety carpathicum the white segments 
are tipped with yellow instead of green, and 
again in this case two flowers on each scape 
are borne more often than not. All are 
beautiful bulbous plants which come early ‘to 


cheer the -cold and often dull days of- 


February and early March, and although they 
naturalise very well in the Grass they are un- 
doubtedly seen to the best advantage growing. 
in warm borders and sunny spots on the rock 
garden, where, coming through a low carpet 
of Rockfoils or similar’ greenery, their hand- 
some, suspended flowers are seen to great 
advantage. Established plants furnish quite 


White. It was raised by a notable firm 
of flower producers, who grow each year not 
far off 20,000 plants of it alone. . H.S.. 


The Cornelian Cherry (Cornus: Mas) 


Large, spreading bushes. of this early- 
flowering shrub about 20 feet high are now 
a mass of bloom, and if not quite so bright 


and showy as the Japanese Witch Hazels, it. 
is certainly an effective and pretty shrub and: 


one which commences to bloom when merely 
a few inches from the ground. It is, how- 
ever, seen to the greatest advantage when it 
has attained the size mentioned above, well- 
flowered bushes being a perfect mass of tiny 
yellow flowers, which crowd the teafless 
branches. This shrub always comes into 
bloom during February, and great branches 
may be cut for use indoors, where their effect 
is improved by the use of sqme elegant 
greenery, such as the Alexandrian Laurel 
(Dane Laurus), most graceful of all evergreen 
shrubs. In planting this shrub for effect no 


better position than the sunny foreground of ~ 


a bank of Hollies could be chosen, as without 


some tall evergreen in the rear its full beauty 
is not seen, | E. 


Would you give me in the columns of 


‘GARDENING. ILLUSTRATED the names of a few 


hardy Orchids that would bloom and thrive . 


without expert attention and willl : 
heat, say a minimum of 45 degs.! 
ea (CANON) E. GROSE HODGE. 


i i ‘ds that ~, 
There is quite a-number of Orchi S 7 
: d where the minimum : 
First and foremost -. 


- would succeed in a house 
temperature is 45 degs. 
‘an suc 

will be the Colombian Odontoglossums, 
as O. crispum and its hos 


Pescatorei, O. triumphans, and 


The various forms 


at a reasonable price. 
especially 


Cypripedium insigne, sae 
Hall and Sanderz, should be inl Th 
you might also try Lycaste Sk! 
hybrid Odontiodas produce brignt 
found in the Odontoglossums, ai t 
‘scarlet Cochlioda Noezliana, Ha 
ophronitis grandiflora, can ©. : 
pe E ‘few of the Cymbidiams would 
succeed, and so would Coelogyn they 
With ordinary care and, attention | 
thrive and bloom in due sea 
Sander and Sons, St. Albans, 
you, J]. E E 


will 
Sen ys. 
would supply 


lu while . 


> 


e cristata. , 


h only a little 


ts of varieties, “° - 
the- many ` 


b 7 =) as ` 
beautiful hybrids that can no™ be puroi i 
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~ FERNS 


British Ferns as garden plants 


In most gardens of any pretensions there 
are situations adapted for growing a collec- 
tion of varieties of our native Ferns, yet thev 
are seldom represented, or, if at all, only by 
the coarse, wild forms planted indis- 
criminately. Veritable beauty spots can be 
ercated in the garden by the grouping of well- 
marked varieties of British Ferns. There js 
much tg commend their cultivation. They 
are inexpensive to establish, they are per- 
manent, and they require less attention than 
the herbaceous border, Rose garden, or 
shrubbery, Moreover, some of them are 
evergreen and are therefore almost as attrac- 
tive in winter as in summer. 

There are certain conditions essential to the 
wellbeing of hardy Ferns without which 
their successful cultivation cannot be at- 
tuned. The first of these is moisture, with- 


the species make a second growth in autumn, 
hence the need for generous treatment. 

Bays in the shrubbery at the foot of north 
walls, on the banks of ditches, dells in light 
woodland, half-shadv corners in the orchard 
or garden can be made a perennial source of 
pleasure by planting them with the more 
robust varieties of hardy Ferns. If space and 
situation are available for a Fern-rockery it 
can be made a most delightful feature of the 
garden. Grown in pots for use in the con- 
servatory, or planted out in borders in a cold 
house, most of the Ferns are of real decora- 
live value, 

The native species of Ferns are few in 
number, but there are a great many varieties 
or sports from them in gardens in this coun- 
trv, where they receive special attention. 
The descendants of a wild sport have in a 


Nephrodium montanum 


at which none can thrive; the second is 
Hee from cutting winds in spring and 
‘ve trom the direct rays of the sun in sum- 
uy, the third is soil, though this is of 
importance, A light soil is improved bv 

ve addition of turf, halfdecaved leaves, and 
oy manne a heavy soil by a liberal 
Sng of dead leaves, stable manure, burnt 
wea refuse, and old potting soil. A 
ai ng of steamed bone-flour added when 

oe. acts as a stimulant. Lime is bene- 
210) most Ferns, but Lastrea montana is 
ol rverant of it, Alter the plants are 

|, Solan annual or biennial top-dressing 

Ns they require. l 

à Od fronds should not be removed until 

k BaN 's Well advanced—some growers 

a oe but bury them with the 

Saat A Pes The soil should never 
the Noh “ry outright, as Ferns, especi- 
ei will rest prematurely— 
time. Nut an Will sustain the plants fora 
'n Pa Ina wild state thev flourish 
Dai, ae abundant rainfall thev 
V9 he r by an occasional sprav- 
me weather is very dry. Most of 


few ecnerations been known to so far 


transcend the wild types that doubt is felt as 
to their derivation. A representative collec- 
tion of these variations numbering 1,000 or 
more hag been got together by Fern fanciers, 
and though many of these may consist of 
only one or two examples and are not gener- 
al’v obtainable, there are hundreds of distinct 


and beautiful sorts in commerce, procurable 


at small cost. 
The names of the varieties are more or less 


descriptive. Botanists are responsible for 
the names of the snecies, which have also an 
English familiar nome. Thus Athyrium flix 
femina is the lady Fern; Lastreas are the 
male and buckler Ferns; Polystichum angu- 
lare and P. aculeatum are the Shield Ferns; 
Scolopendrium vulgare is the THaris-tongue, 
and so on. Some sports er variations are 
more curious than beautiful, but many of the 
crested and plumose forms are recarded as 
the élite of the British Fern world. Re- 
cinners are cauticned against irregular or 
rogue forms. All variations should he sym- 
metrical throughout. A forked pinna on the 
frond of a crested form should ensure its 


_ been purchased. 


151 


destruction whatever its merits in other re- 
spects. Such defects never d’sappear in the 
individual and are invariably emphasised in 
the progeny. Consequently propagation from 
rogues should not be attempted. 

The s'mp'est methods of increase are by 
division of the crown, from bulbils, basal 
buds, spores and = spore-cuses, concerning 
which much might be written. 

During the past few years much progress 
has been made in the discovery and develop- 
ment of new forms of Ferns. Some of these 
are extremely delicate, others show entirely 
new characters, but it may be years before 
they will be available for distribution. 

The best book on the subject is ‘* British 
Ferns and their Varieties,” by the late C. T. 
Druery, whilst the British -Pteridological 
Society periodically distributes amongst its 
members a Gazette exclusively devoted to the 
British Fern cult.—W. B. CranFiecp, Presi- 
dent, British Pteridological Society, in The 


Field. 
Nephrodium montanum 


This interesting hardy species, known as 
the Mountain Buckler Fern, has spear-shaped 
fronds produced from a dense-clustered 
crown. They are borne on short, tufted 
stalks furnished at their base with chaffy 
scales of a light brown colour. They are 
from 1} feet to 2 feet long and 6 inches to 
S inches broad, and furnished with leaflets 
3 inches to 4 inches long of a soft, papery 
texture and of a brilliant green colour. The 
sori are disposed in rows near the edge of the 
lobes and covered with a thin involucre of a 
peculiarly white colour. This species is most 


effective when grouped on the rockerv. It 
It 


docs not take kindly to transplanting. 

makes a handsome specimen when grown in 
a pot. Thorough drainage is all-important, 
the soil best suited to it being a compost of 
four parts of fibrous peat with one part each 
of leaf-mould and sandy loam, with a free 
admixture of silver sand. It is one of the 
least variable of British Ferns, though it has 


produced a few varieties. 


Adiantum decorum 


Amateurs who possess a small greenhouse 
are, in a gencral way, admirers of Maiden- 
hair Ferns, and the most popular, as well as 
the most easily managed, of these is the well- 
known Adiantum cuneatum. Occasionally, 
however, by a nursery error, A. decorum is 
substituted for A. cuneatum, and the grower 
is disappointed with the result. A. decorum, 
while it certainly resembles A. cuneatum, is 
really a stove Fern, and requires much more 
heat than the latter. The fronds are larger 
in every way, and thev are produced in great 
quantities from a tufted crown. Perhaps the 
surest way to distinguish A. decorum from 
A. cuneatum is by the colour of the frondage 
—that of \. decorum being of a very much 
paler shade of green than that of A. cunea- 
tum, while the pinnules are more rounded 
and slightly serrated. This note is called 
forth by my being asked recently to locok at 
a “ Maidenhair “ in a cool greenhouse, and 
which was not thriving. The reason was 
obvious : the variety was A. decorum instead 


of A. cuneatum, as which the specimen had 
Scot. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 


Ferns for wall 
Can vou give me the names of same Ferns 


that wi'l grow in boxes on a wall? No sun 
ever reaches the wall. Sorts that will over- 
W.L. 


hang the boxes wouid be preferred. 

(Useful kinds for vour purpose are Poly. 
stichum angulare in its several varieties, par- 
ticularly P. a. protferum. You might afso 
grow Lastrea dilaiata and L. Fillix-mas, Try 
Mr. Amos Perry, Enfeld.] i 
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to perform this operation. 
` perature of yo degs. to 45 degs: at night and 
so degs. during the day, allowing .a rise of 


© FRUT o 
The early Peach-house a 


The early Peaches and Nectarines are now 
coming into flower, and as soon as they be- 
come fully expanded attention must be given 
to daily fertilisation. For this purpose a 
rabbit’s tail attached to a cane answers well. 
Brush the tail lightly over the stamens to 


. liberate the pollen, not roughly, causing: 
damage to the pistil, and consequently a bad | 


set. The middle of the day is the best time 
Maintain a tem- 


Yo degs. more by sun-heat with. free ventila- 
tion. At all times during the flowering’ 
period maintain a buoyant atmosphere. As 


the flowers fade raise the night temperature’ 
to so degs.. and maintain’ the same day tem- 


perature, with : increased. venti lation,- but 


take care not to-admit too much cold air. 


` Always opén the ventilators on the side of the 


r 


house opposite to the wind. Close the house 


at 6s degs. with the declining sun, but not 


early enough to raise the temperature above 


o degs. I prefer to leave a very little air on 


all night during the floweting period. If only. 
' a crack of a } inch it is sufficient to prevent 


a damp, stagnant atmosphere. Peaches and 
Nectarines will not stand hard forcing in any’ 
way, and during severe weather it is far 


better to let the temperature fall slightly, 


rather than keep it up by meags of excessive 


_ fire-heat. rae 
THINNING THE FRUIT.—This should be done 
‘gradually by going over the trees and talking 


off a few every day or so until the required 
crop remains. Usually the best and finest 
fruits are those which take the lead with the 
first swelling, therefore the small ones should 
be the first to be removed. Then proceed to 


remove all ill-placed fruit, leaving the crop . 


evenly distributed over the, whole tree, at a 
distance [of about 9 inches apart, with as 
many as possible upon the upper side of the 
branch. we? nd 

As experienced growers know, some varie- 


‘ties are more liable to drop their fruit during 


the stoning than others. 


possible to lay down hard-and-fast rules con- 
cerning the distance the fruit should be apart, 
for the constitution of the tree must .also be 
taken into consideration.. "To overcrop a tree 


is disastrous, it being far better to have but 


a few fruits of good size and quality, rather 


‘than a heavy crop of inferior quality. That 


“for thinning the fruit. | 
to disbud: it is well to remember. that only a . 


is not the end of the trouble, for while the 


‘former tree will retain an excellent constitu- 
tion, the latter will have become so weak — 


that it will only be capable of carrying a few 


_ inferior fruit the following year, if any at all. 


DispuDDING.—The work of disbudding 
must be done carefully and gradually. To 
strip a tree of the greater number ' of its 
young growths causes a serious check to the 
flow of sap and, consequently, stagnation of 
ihe roots. It isa good plan to go over the 
trees daily, taking off a few of the superfluous 
growths here and there, as already advised 
Before commenoing 


sufficient number of. shoots should be left to 
nicely furnish the tree, thereby allowing them 
ample room for development and the access 
of light and air. Again, the young growths 
retained will form the fruiting wood of next 
vear, and therefore care must be taken to 
select: those in positions where they will form 
an evenly-trained and well-balanced tree. 
When disbudding is carried out properly the 
pruning of the trees at the end of the season 
is practically. reduced to taking out the old 
wood and shortening that on the extremities 


of the tree. It is the usual practice among 


It is therefore im- - 


borne out by facts. 
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growers to leave the terminal shoot and one 
or two at the base of each piece of wood. 
One is usually sufficient at the base, but this 
must be determined: by the positions of sur- 
rounding growth. When dealing with a long 
piece of wood it is advisable to leave a growth 
about the middle. Ugly growths which often 
stand out at right angles should be removed, 
for they usually produce strong sappy growth 
useless as fruiting wood. ` p 

By the time disbudding has been completed 
the young -shoots will have become Jong 


enough to tie down, that is to say, about 3. 


inches long. If tied in position. while young 


and tender they wilt more readily bend to the. 


required position than will shoots that are 
older and somewhat brittle. During the 
early stages of growth keep a watchful eye for 


green fly, and, should it appear, immediately . 
take the necessary steps to exterminate it. ° 


Syringe the trees. thoroughly morning and 
afternoon on all bright occasions: "3 
N cs i j i ; Tr 2 ° be, l A. J. P. 


Fermenting material for outside 
| Vine borders | 


i $ 


At one time fermenting material was more 


largely used than it now is for covering the 
outside borders in which early forced Vines 
were grown. Not that its discontinuance has 


. improved the quality of'early Grapes, as with. 
all our boasted advancement in fruit culture, 
early Grapes are not grown any better, or so. 
good as- 20 years ago; im fact, really- good. 


Grapes at the earliest shows are far more of 
a rarity than they used to be. The variety 
principally relied upon for forcing (at least, 


for early work) is the Black Hamburgh, that ` 


will put up with almost any abuse and yet 
come out passable in the end. There is, how- 
ever, a limit to its enduring powers, and the. 
production of really good early Grapes of this 


variety is something to be proud of. Often, | 


however, they are poor in colour, and instead 
of the bunches being compact, with the berries 
of a nice black colour, also. carrying a good 
bloom, they are.the very opposite and also 
marred by shanking. This latter is an. evil 
much on. the increase in early forced Vines, 
especially in the variety above noted. There 


is nothing in the cultivation of Vines more — 
- annoying than to see the bunches decrease in 


size. ` Generally this is the’ result of defective 
root-action. It has become very much the 
practice to allow the borders to remain un- 


e e re N . : 
covered until forcing commences, the belief 


being that when the borders are covered , the 
Vines do not receive that thorough rest they 
should: have. To a certain extent this is not 


so that frost cannot reach the sunface may be 
an evil, but not so protection. from wet or 
snow, which may easily be secured by using 
shutters or sheets of corrugated zinc. J. use 
both, and also spare lights. Borders covered 
with fermenting material when forcing com- 
mences are just in the condition to derive 
marked benefit. ‘It is those borders which are 
covered with a layer of manure early in the 
season without further sheltering that are in 
danger of being spoilt by mistaken kindness. 

Covering Vine borders with fermenting 


material without using boards is not the best < 


means of treating them. In the first place, a 
greater depth of material is needed, and even 
with this addition it does not retain the heat 
so long as a much less bulk if this be covered. 
For covering outside Vine borders I have 
great faith in the bulk being tree leaves, Oak 
or Beech for preference, as being of a hard 
nature they heat the more readily, and also 


_ thinned even by the most expert grower. Nor 


‘tity of fruit, it is small and .poor in quality 


_ gathering it. l : cle | 
72 inches are the best and: most. accessible, 


yond their first‘leaf, in ord 


To cover the Worder up > 
-afford a light top-dressing of good toam, PI” 


retain the warmth „for a lengthened period, of 
I use Beech leaves, and they maintain the - | 


heat well. Last year early in January | 


- covered the border of a large- Hamburgh- 


house with quite three parts leaves to one of 
litter, putting it on to-the depth of 2 feet near 
the front wall, and th. heat was retained well 
on to the end of April. But the above would 
not have been the case had not the border been 
further’ covered with proper Vine-border 
boards. In the above case the roots worked 
well and the Vines ripened afine crop of early 


‘Grapes, the bunches and-berries. being large. 
_I firmly believe that a gentle hotbed is of 


great assistance’ for covering the roots of early 
forced Vines, that is, when ‘the border is 
pantly inside and out. With this assistance | 
think Vines break more strongly and viens ` 


. = 


\ i Eg 2 uak - S 
Old v. young. Gooseberry trees- 


In visiting gardens attached to the cottage, 
villa, or the mansion it is by no means an ùn- 
common sight to find old Gooseberry bushes 
that neither give good fruit nor any pleasure 
in gathering. | 


growth. These trees. cannot: be -properly 


is this all, for though such trees give a quan- 


compared with that from the. modern bush, 
to say nothing of the difficulty presented in 
Trees. having a clear stem of 
the fruit, too; being thus: elevated above the 
ground, and free from soil-splashing follow- 
ing heavy rain-storms. - Then, again, the 
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Grown on the old-fashioned - | 
“plan, they become _véritable thickets of 


‘young~tree will give much larger berries and | 

of higher quality, arid, moreover, fresh kinds | 
“can be introduced which much increase the 
. interest in their culture. Gooseberries.can be 
- had for such a long season, and withal serve 
such a useful purpose; that there would seem 


no excuse for retaining old and: decrepit -f | 


bushes. 
most legion. 9 .* 
- Melons“ 

The earliest batch. from, seeds sown 1m 
January is making good progress. To iv, 
duce the plants to fruit early the leading 
growths are stopped when they reach about 
18 inches up the trellis. Thin the laterals by 
the early stopping of superfluous ones be- 
er-to prevent the 
crowding of the foliage. Carefully secure 
the leading shoots, and loosely fle laterals | 
to the trellis. . Stop each lateral at ont leal- 
beyond its first female blossom, which fer- 
tilise, and either stop sub-laterals or rub them } 
out as may be necessary. During the flower. | 
ing period it is necessary to preserve a com- 
paratively dry and buoyant atmosphere, and 
when three or four fruits: upon eac plant . 
are properly set and swelling remove all sub- 
sequent flowers as they appear. At this stage . 


The names of Goosebérries. are al- § 


viously warmed to the temperature 0! Loy ot 
house: This will be readily filled with roots. >% 
Give an occasional. watering with liquit ‘= 
manure. Ventilate freely when the weather “a 
is favourable, but guard against low tem ‘En 
peratures and excessive moisture. Nig 

x po T EWG Sy 


Peach trees in bloom 


should be afforded-a temperature of 50 degs. 
at night.’ Pollinate the flowers daily with a 3." 


camel’s-hair brush or small rabbit's tail. 


Give the trees a constant circulation of aif ~ 


avoiding cold draughts, and discontinue sy" ` 


ringing the trees until the fruits are set a 
damping the paths. and borders only. Suc À 
cession houses should now be kept closed, but -© 
without raising the temperature much for a 


"a, 
ar 
‘ 


week or two. See that the borders are moist, . 


and syringe the trees lightly on bright days. 3 
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Japanese 


Mo White Lilies are amongst the most desir- 
able of flowers; it is not in every garden they 
| can be made a success. The fault in most 

‘cases does not lie with the gardener, or with 
the soil. It depends upon the atmosphere. 
One need only visit the favoured parts of 
Scotland to realise this. For this reason the 
Lilies in question are looked upon as indoor 
plants in most districts. Where the condi- 
‘tions, however, favour the race, the robust 
“+ formsof L. auratum and L, speciosum should 
evtainly be planted. The finest colony out of 
Scotland I have seen was in Cumberland, the 
chef varieties being L. platyphyllum, perhaps 
the most vigorous of the auratum forms, and 


~ 
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oy 6 
Liliums 

Lilies are usually associated with Rhodo- 
dendrons, and if the latter are annually top- 


- dressed, similar conditions to those just men- 


tioned will obtain. In woodland and natural 
gardening Ferns and similar plants will keep 
the ground cool and moist. Even in the most 
favoured districts, it is hopeless attempting to 
establish Japanese Lilies in a heavy, badly- 
drained soil. There must be no Stagnant 
moisture, and, in addition, the soil must be 
open and fairly rich. Between Dutch and 
Japanese bulbs there is a marked difference 
in size, but I have noticed that this is not 
always reflected in the flowers. When plant- 
ing it is advisable to rest the bulbs on clean, 


Tulip Vermilion Brilliant 


L. Mepomene, which occupies a similar posi- 
ty the L. speciosum forms. They 
ae ed in the midst of a hardy Azalea 
= 1 the latter being enclosed with vari- 
m E An attempt had been made 
he ees other varieties of L. speciosum, 
ce were only meagre. In the 
ae I; Was no ditticulty in obtaining 
ae ik NINE Sc Lilies come like other 
ot eS Well matured, and give no 
Seer but unless atmospheric 
aa i avourable permanent success 
A n any case, stem-rooted Lilies, 
"aps than any type, seem to require 
Are aace around them. Those’ referred 
Sahara Practically nothing but the 
- oe the district, and as the Azaleas 
ac ed with that material, 
ars mould, and the rainfall gener- 

ot above the average, the surface was 


Tda a 
T eng together, 


sharp sand, and to cover them with the same 
material 4 inch deep, for there is no doubt 
that this prevents disease before growth com- 


mences. When an 
INDOOR DISPLAY is the main object, the 
whole is plain sailing. The bulbs are now 
arriving, and on receipt should be potted up 
without delay. The size of the pots will 
naturally be governed bv that of the bulbs. 
T have had Japanese produce as large as to 
only be able to place a single bulb with any 
prospect of top-dressing later in an S-inch pot, 
but as a rule a 7-inch pot will hold from two 
to three of any of the speciosum bulbs, and 
a œinch size will hold five, or three L. aura- 
tum. Whatever size is favoured, ample 
drainage should be provided, and space left 
for top-dressing as the stem-roots develop. 
The compost should consist mainly of fibrous 
loam, with a little well-decaved manure and 
plenty of sand. .\ frost-proof pit answers well 
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for the pots until growth commences, when 
a light position in the greenhouse is the most 
suitable. Very little water is required until 
the roots are active, but after then the usual 
rules for growing plants should be followed. 
There is nothing gained by forcing Japanese 
Lilies unduly, as the flowers are much finer 
when they develop under cool treatment. 
Bulbs potted in January and grown in a 
greenhouse temperature will commence to 
bloom in July; and to maintain a succession 
until well into November it is only a case 
of retarding growth by keeping the pots dur- 
ing the carly summer months behind a north 
wall. As soon as roots are seen to be form- 
ing on the stems, top-dressing should be seen 
to, and when this is seen to be full of roots, 
liquid manure may be applied occasionally 
with advantage. A top-dressing of some ap- 
proved fertiliser will answer a similar pur- 
pose. Aphis is a troublesome pest, but pre- 
sents no difficulty to those who fumigate at 
stated intervals. Failing that remedy, spray- 
ing with an insecticide must be resorted to. 
When the flowers are over it is sometimes 
possible to obtain a lot of useful material for 
cutting another year by looking well after 
the bulbs. Watering should be continued 
until the leaves fall, when less will suffice, 
until finally the soil is kept just moist, until 
growth again is evident. In the meantime, 
a frost-proof frame answers well as a store. 
There are several forms of L. auratum, but 
the type and the variety already mentioned 
are the most reliable for ordinary planting. 
Amongst the forms of L. speciosum, that 
known as Krætzeri is remarkably pretty, with 
a green band running down the centre of 
each pure white petal. L. s. magnificum is 
after the stvle of Melpomene, though the 
flowers are larger, often measuring 8 inches 
across; colour, rubyv-carmine, margincd 
white. = Roseum and rubrum, with white. 
shaded carmine, spotted red flowers, are also 


reliable. J. 
Tulip Vermilion Brilliant 


For pots or outdoor planting there is no 
Tulip that can excel this in vivid colouring, 
while its symmetrical proportions render it 
additionally desirable. In many cases Tulips, 
however bright and attractive their flowers 
may be, are deficient of beauty of form with 
their short stalks and bluntly-shaped buds. 
As regards Vermilion Brilliant, however, on 
the other hand, the tapering bud is of fine 
form, the flowers borne on stems some 


9 inches long which, though slender, are sufi- 


ciently strong to carry the rich, bright 
blossoms in an almost erect position, the 
slight curve in the footstalk adding: materially 
to the attractive appearance of the blooms, 
For carly forcing, for bringing on cradually 
under glass in March, or for planting in the 
open garden, this variety is indispensable, 
and that it is appreciated js proved bv its 
extended culture. 


Work in the stove 


Propagating time is close at hand, and 
those who require supplies of voung plants 
must get to work without delav. Cuttings 
of Crotons and of Draczenas will readily root 
in a brisk and moist bottom heat. This can 
be obtained by using Cocoa fibre in the pro- 
pagating case—the material, if pressed 
tirhtly to a depth of 4 inches, generating a 
certain amount of bottom heat, which is sum- 
plemented by that from the pipes. O'd, lesen. 
plants of these may be cut up into joints. 
and if plunged overhead in the bed. each 
joint will emit a bud and form a shoot, ulti- 
mately making a neat and useful plint. Seeds 
of Palms can now be sown. Sow them jn 
pans containing a sandy mixture of peat and 
leaf-mould, or, if peat be not available, of 
leaf-mould or any good loam—leaf-mould pre- 
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_ dominating. Seeds of Draczena indivisa can 


also be sown under similar conditions. Young 
stove plants of any description may be shifted 
on at any time; but in respect of plants which 
are of large or specimen size, repotting may 
be delayed yet awhile. The later Amaryllis 


may now be shaken out and repotted. These 


bulbs require the very best loam if they are 
expected to do well. Night temperature 
65 degs. with air on bright, sunny days. 
T ee W. McG. 
| Freesias | 
ln. growing Freesia refracta alba the mis- 
take is often made of giving much too high a 
temperature. Unfortunately, at times, a gar- 
dener has to supply blooms of these delicately- 
perfumed bulbs at an early date, and disap- 
pointment is expressed at the weakness of the 
stems. It cannot be otherwise, and if forcing 
be resorted to such is sure to be the case. 
The correct temperature for Freesias is 45 
degs. or, at least, a temperature never ex- 
ceeding so degs., and a light, airy position in 
-the house is also essential to success. Under 
such conditions both foliage and flowers alike 
will be firm and hardy. As the pots become 
full of roots a little weak liquid-manure is 
valuable, and, so grown, satisfaction to 
owner and grower will follow, while the bulbs 
. will flower freely during the following year. 
The pink Freesia Armstrongi is of no use to 
those who delight in the pertume of the white 
form, as it is absolutely scentless, KIRK. 


- Repotting greenhouse plants 


The time of year has now arrived when 
many plants grown in pots will be needing a 
more extended root-run. Pelargoniums of 
the show and decorative sections should be 
seen to at the earliest possible date, so that 
they get a good long season of growth. Ina 
trade establishment where they were well and 
largely’ grown repotting was commenced in 
February, the stock being gone through, if 
possible, by; Mardh. Young plants that were 
propagated’ the preceding summer and ‘that 
were established in 24-inch pots and had full 
exposure to sun and air through August were 
in fine condition for going into 43-inch pots. 
Plants that had bloomed in 43-inch pots, 
‘cut back after flowering and had growths 


, several inches long were put into 6-inch pots” 


and made handsome spetimens which sold 
readily, © : | 
Everything depends on the compost used 
for these Pelargoniums; really good loam is 
‘necessary, and to make it ideal an eighth part 
of old hotbed material should be added, but 
this should have been thoroughly sweetened 
by exposure to sun and air. Sand of any 
kind is not necessary. Good drainage is 
absolutely necessary, and the pots must be 
clean inside. New ones should be soaked for 
half-an-hour and allowed to dry off before 
using. As firm potting is necessary in order 
to induce stout, short-jointed growth, the 
compost should be in a moist but not in a wet 
condition, and in the early months of the year 
all soil used for potting should be of the same 


temperature as the house in which the plants _ 


have been growing, otherwise there is certain 
to be some check to root action. Zonals that 
were propagated in August and inserted singly 
in 2-inch pots should be in good order for 
shifting into 43-inch pots, and will make mice 


specimens for room or conservatory decora- - 
-o tion. The Ivy-leaved varieties can be treated 


in the same way. They are, of course, prized 
for filling baskets and window-boxes, but they 


can be used in the form of specimens in 7-inch. 


and 8-inch pots for conservatory decoration. 
Plants in 43-inch pots can go into pots two 
sizes larger, neat stakes being put round the 
“sides, to which the shoots can be trained, so 
that the foliage’ comes down to the rims of 
the pols. Specimens 24 fect high clothed 
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with healthy foliage and well furnished with 
large trusses of bloom are. wonderfully effec- 
tive. If they are placed in the open from the 
middle of June, picking off the buds up to 
September, they will give a fine display all 
through the late autumn and early winter. 
If it is preferred to use them for spring 


decoration pick off the buds until January . 


and they will make a fine show all through 
the spring. The Ivy-leaved varieties, grown | 
in this way, the pots being full of good roots 


_and well fed, make large trusses and are seen 


at their highest development. Paris Daisies 
can now be repotted and will produce blooms 
of high quality. The double-flowered ‘kind is 


a fine thing for spring decoration. ~The . 


blooms on. well-fed specimens come large, 
very full, and pure. They are excellent for 
wreath-makkxing. BYFLEET. 
Lapagerias . 

= L was much interested in reading the notes 
on Messrs. Stuart’ Low’s Bush Hil Park 
nurseries, page 5, issue of GARDENING’ ILLUS- 
TRATED for January 6th. With the remarks 
on Lapageriàs 1 heartily agree. In my early 
gardening days I had ‘much to do with the 


cultivation of Lapagerias. The plants were © 


grown in nearly every large garden and also 
>i the smaller amateur’s greenhouse. Few 
roof and pillar trailers are more beautiful, 
and certainly none more interesting. The 
chief point seemed to be the establishment 
of the young plants in suitable quarters; and 
I found one prevalent mistake as regards 
compost, namely, the inclusion of too much 
peat. If, through any cause, the roots be-. 
came too dry, the plants received a serious 
check; one-fourth part good peat, a similar 


quantity of sweet leaf-soil, two parts nice- 


fibrous loam, and one of old mortar rubble 
formed a suitable compost. '. Naturally, hot 
positions. under glass were unsuitable. I 
once had to deal with two specimens in this 
position, L.. rosea and L. alba, and found it 
a troublesome matter to get ‘healthy growth, 
but no difficulty in regard to- flowering. 


remember seeing some grand specimens © 


luxuriating in a very old, almost. tumble-down 
lean-to house in a nursery many years ago. 
The aspect was north-west. About 25 years 


ago some Lapagerias were planted near a 


1 


wall in the open garden at Pyiewell. Park, 


near Lymington, Hants, the charming seat of 
Mr. -Ingram Whittaker. Recently, with 
some friends, I visited these gardens and 


found, among a host of rare and handsome ` 


flowering shrubs, the Lapagerias topping the 
high wall and depending in masses on the 
opposite side. They flower well, too. | l 
1 kd . Y . 


_ Acacia dealbata 

One of the most, useful plants for the pro- 
duction of cut bloom early in the new year 
is Acacia dealbata, or the Silver Wattle, as 
it is popularly called. The plant does not 
appear to be so popular in greenhouses and 
conservatories as it was in my journeyman 
days, but in old established places there is 
generally to be found, even yet, a more or 
less satisfactory specimen which provides 
very useful sprays of golden blossom at a 
time when flowers are none too plentiful. 
Rather unfortunately A. dealbata cannot be 


- grown quite satisfactorily in pots, although 


Í have had useful specimens, trained up pil- 


lars, in 12-inch pots, and which gave a very: 


fair return. Where circumstances permit, it 
is preferable.to grow the Silver Wattle in a 
prepared border in the greenhouse or conser- 
vatory. This bed may be composed of a good 
fibrous loam, with a little leaf-mould and 
sand—good drainage being needful. If peat 
can be procured, this may be used in the bed 
—a proportion of half loam and half peat 
being excellent. Even in a quite coo] house 


does the amateur recognise the importance of 


yet one may sce this every year. Surely, the 


_ benefit. 
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a plant in such a bed will rapidly attain to 
a height of 20 feet. or more. In itself A. deal- 
bata is a beautiful plant, apart altogether 


from its flowers. The foliage is very finely 
cut “into innumerable leaflets of a beautiful 


for failure the following season. Too seldom 


continuing the plants in the same genial 


atmosphere, with attention lo watering and ~ } 


syringing to induce new growth, before afy 
attempt, should be made to place the plants - 
in cooler quarters. I am not drawing an 
imaginary picture when I say that a cold 
frame in spring, where the temperature al 
night approaches freezing point often, and. 
where the roots are allowed to become dry, 
does not conduce to an output of new growth, 
beauty of ‘Azaleas is such as to warrant 
special attention being given them as soon as 
their blooming season is over, and to pay re- 
gard. tæ watering, bearing in mind the close, 
retentive nature gf peat in which they are 
grown.. With all hard-wooded plants, when 
watering is needed it ought to be done _ 
thoroughly to ensure the roots getting full 
MIDLANDER. 


Ventilation of irames 
No duty is more likely to be forgotten than 


ipM 
a 


‘Set 


silver-white shade, and resting against them aco fan 
are the soft clusters of clear golden blooms. (ut 
It is seldom, indeed, that a plant provides i; %m 
such a beautiful combination of foliage and “siy 
flower. . W. McG. \ cca vil 
7 “RGM 

The after-care of Azaleas. © itt 

No hard-wooded plant is more beautiful in | 
its season of flowering than the Azalea, and hs 
in the hands of an amateur gardener, unfor- 5 
tunately, no plant receives less consideration n 
immediately its blooming season is over. ~[q a 
numerous small houses Azaleas are hurriedly engi 
withdrawn when the flowers have faded, to 2?) 
make way for something else coming’ into 51E 
beauiy. It is the harsh treatment meted out “04 
to these showy flowering shrubs which makes S 


Pd 


that of ventilating cold frames, especially in i; 


the case of those whose business calls them 
from home most of the day. At this time of 
the year much mischief is wrought by keep- 
ing them shut, as many plants succumb to 4 
damp atmosphere, moreso, indeed, than to 
actual frost. With plants like Penitstemons, 
Carnations, Pansies, and Calceolarias the ad- 
mission of air means so much to them in-the 
first few weeks of the year, and it pays one 
to make arrangements for the lights to be 
lifted for a portion of each day at least during 
mild weather. The ‘‘ steamy” frame is the 
one where dead and decaying leaves arë often- 
est to be found.. This should be remedied as 
suggested, as well as by the removal of all - 


dead matter, stirring the soil and dusting A 
flowers of sulphur to prevent further damage... 


LEAHURST. - 


Cocoa-fibre 


Every gardener knows the value of Cocoa- `i: 


fibre in the propagating case. lt iš equally , 


valuable as a material for drainage in Me t 
case of pot plants. A layer of fibre laid above =: 


the ‘ crocks ” will be found very satisfactory, 


and if it has no.great manurial value the roots *-; 


appear to work in it with especial freedom. 
| | KIRK. 


= Gladioli 


A few boxes of Gladioli may now be put .. 
These will give early. 


into a mild heat. 


flowers, and the G. primulinus hybrids ought .. 
not to be overlooked for this purpose. „Later, + 


a successional batch may be boxed up, and 


RK 


these will be followed by the outside arate S 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Selecting varieties for outdoor blooming 


‘There are few gardens to-day where early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums | are not to be 
found, as, like many familiar perennials, 
they are looked upon as permanent subjects, 
and are divided with eaSe, year after year. 
Perhaps it is because propagation in this way 
is so simple that one meets-with a good 
number of clumps of old standard varieties 
like the Masse family, Harvest Home, 
Horace Martin, and others, pioneers of this 
useful and interesting section, and compara- 
tively few of later introductions. 

t kave nothing to say against the varieties 
referred to, as we owe much to them, but 
submit that it is a mistake to confine one’s 
attention solely to them, when, in these days, 
we have sorts equally easy to grow, which 


sooner than a Chrysanthemum, neither can 
we point to anything which gives a more pro- 
lific display of flowers. We are aware that 
these subjects will thrive in indifferent soil, 
but we know also that if in the border they 
are intended to occupy some little addition 
is made to the soil by incorporating loam and 
leaves and old manure there will be a corre- 
sponding increase in the number and quality 


of the blossoms. 


PRELIMINARY  ARRANGEMENTS.—In view, 


then, of their great worth, is it not advisable 
to cast our eyes over our garden and see 
what improvements we can effect in the 
stock of Chrysanthemums which we own? 
Like many other folk, we may have a good 
number of the same sorts arising from the 


Chrysanthemum Crimson Perfection 


are a distinct improvement. It is possible 
hat some readers may agree with me when 
Sy that variety—even in Chrysanthemums 
“wees lend enchantment to a garden, and it 
~ns a pity that, considering the moderate 
asked for many of them to-day, we 
o enjoy the feast the best of the 
Che, ie F provide. Practically, we can have 
“vv lmenums six months out of the 
uke by choosing our varieties, and for the 
na hre months, viz; August to October, 
a A count on the early sorts to beautify 
X garden, 
aoe AND PLANTING.—In making a 
pes peas stock for planting in the 
SA She in May, and supposing the 
., | Some from a distance, it is unwise to 
ae os until the last moment. A 
Siew: a plan is to dispatch the order 
oy teat the selection can be made from 
oe D o Strongest struck cuttings. No 
ae 7 3 AS MY experience goes, travels 
‘Comes established in a border 


fact that old plants have had to be divided, 
and—well, we have **just stuck bits in“ 
until they have grown into large clumps. 
We shall need to eliminate sone of these, 
and if we decide to substitute fresh sorts in 
the same places, it follows that the soil will 
need to be removed, too, and fresh put in its 
place from other parts of the garden. This 
will ensure the imported plants having a good 
start, especially if the soil is further improved 
with manure, as suggested. Our next busi- 
ness is to find out the exact number of plants 
required, and to select from varieties adver- 
tised, or which appear in a catalogue we ma, 
have before us. 

STURDY BUSHY HARITED  PLANTS.—If vou 
have visited a nursery when early-fowering 
Chrysanthemums are in bloom—and it ts a 
source of education to do so—you Mav, as 
[ have done, noticed that very many of the 
varieties introduced since the Masse family 
into being are more compact and 


came 
in fact, after once stopping only, they 


sturdy ; 
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seem to develop into bushy little specimens, 
Just right for a bed or border where other 
plants have to be considered. I think that 
the dwarf character of earhes to-day is a 
great point in their favour, and is an im- 
provement on the sorts we first knew. So 
we make our selection, having regard to the 
period when they flower, and height and 
colour from the  after-mentioned sorts. 
Whether we only need one dozen or more, 
we shall serve our own interests best by post- 
ing the order for the plants in good time. 

A SELECTION OF SORTS.— The following are 
not in the novelties, but are amongst some 
of the most beautiful standard sorts, and 
appear in most lists of firms specialising in 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums. The fol- 
lowing flower in August: 

Plive d'Argent, white, 2 fect; Golden 
Diana, decp golden yellow, 2 feet; Crimson 
Diana, crimson, 2 fect; Alan, pale pink, 2 
feet; Ethel, primrose, 2 fect; Wells’ Scarlet, 
bright terra-cotta, suffused scarlet, 2 feet. 
Those given here bloom in September: 
Market White, pure white, 2 feet; Goacher’s 
Crimson, chestnut crimson, 24 feet; Sanctity, 
white, 2} feet; Mrs. W. Sydenham, deep 
crimson, 2 feet; Golden Goacher, deep golden 
yellow, 23 fect; Betty Spark, rosy pink, 3 
feet; Elizabeth Gilleland, salmon-cerise, 3 
fect; Normandie, blush pink, 2} feet; Mig- 
hon, rosy mauve, 3 fect. The following 
lower in September and October: Wells’ 
Crimson, bright crimson, 3 feet; Barbara 
Forbes, large white, 3 feet; Pierev’s Seed- 
ling, orange-vellow, 2 feet; Almirante, terra- 
cotta, 23 feet; October Gold, old gold, 2} 
feet; Joyce, bright pink, 3 feet; Le Pactole, 
bronzy vellow, 3 feet; and Champagne, car- 
mine crimson, 3 feet. MIDLANDER. 


Chrysanthemum Crimson Per- 
fection 


A medium-sized bloom this produces, and 
it is striking in the matter of colour. The 
reflexing florets show the rich upper surface: 
the unopened ones give a glimpse of the old 
gold reverse, and thus add to the cffect of the 
Whole. One of the varieties that was 
awarded a first-class certificate on Novem- 
ber 16th of last vear, it is among those to 
be distributed this spring by Mr. H. J. Jones, 


ROSES 


Roses: premature pruning 


Because the first few days of February 
came in genial and spring-like, bringing in its 
train buds and blossoms, and so quickening 
the growth of Roses as to make one almost 
believe winter had left us, some amateur gar- 
deners started cutting back ther hybrid Teas 
and hybrid perpetuals, whilst other and less 
venturesome “old hands" looked on. We 
have seen the same thing before, and watched 
how the sap thus released has pushed out the 
shonis, only to be punished with greater 
severity later. It is an illusion to think that 
pruning of Roses may safely be undertaken 
in February. Even as I write, on the 6th of 
the month, the weather is bitterly cold, with 
promise of sleet or snow, and however one is 
disposed to chafe and fret at premature 
growth, as evidenced in the long shoots of 
Rambier Roses, some of them almos: out in 
fuil leaf on south walls, premature pruning is 
worse. The best thing one cin do is to put 
the secateurs or pruning knife on one sideard 
Pussess one’s soul in paiience for the presenti, 
and in this somewhat topsy-tuns season to 
remember that after davs of suilen weather 
the time will assurediv come when we ma, 
go to work on the trees with litte or no fear 
of ill following. LE\HURST. 
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Few days, during the first half of February, 
were rainless. The wet weather prevented a 
-iot of work being done, and the sodden con- 
dition of the soil made it quite impossible 


'.to. work on it when the few fine days came. 


Probably the soil has, during that period, 
been colder than at any time during winter. 


If late March is dry and sunny the soil. 


will soon become warm, and the crops grow 


as if they were being forced on a gentle hot- 


bed. Too early sowing of seeds when cold 
rains follow on many days doeg not mean 
earliness, as the young séedlings get chilled, 


_ and those raised a little later on soon pass 


_them, and are, in every way, superior. There 
is one crop, however, that seems to be thriv- 
ing well in the wet spell, namely, Shallots. 
Directly the soil gets moderately dry, use the 
Dutch hoe between the rows to break. the 
surface crust which the rains have panned 


down, even if there are no weeds to be seen. . 
This is helpful work in the case of every crop,- 


such. as autumin Onions, Broad Beans, and 
the spring Cabbages. Not once only, but 
every ten days or so, the hoe must be used. 
Crops so treated grow apace and become fit to 
gather much sooner ‘than those left alone. 


' Maincrop PotaToEs.—The sprouts ‘on the 
seed tubers, properly treated during the win- 
ter, will be short and very strong. All 
strength will be retained, and the planting 
of such tubers should’ be. proceeded with at 
once. The growth of. the shoot will be slow 
but sturdy as it breaks through the soil; the 
haulm will not be destroyed by late frosts, 
as that of the quicker-growing early varieties 
may. The earlies should be planted before 


the end of the first week in April. Provide: 


some dry litter and keep it ready to be placed 
on the few early sorts on the warm border. 


The rows of maincrop varieties should be at | 


least 2 feet 3 inches apart; another 3.inches 
will be better where the soil is known to be 
good for Potatoes. | a 


BRUSSELS 
plump, full-sized sprouts in October, should 
be raised in boxes in a frame in January and 
February, or outside in the previous October. 
One is surprised that allotment workers: do 
‘not raise more plants of- Brussels Sprouts 
in the autumn, especially those who do not 
own cold frames or other means of raising: 


plants under glass in the new year. To get - 
the best from this early crop the plants should | 
occupy a plot of ground specially prepared | 


for them. It is a valuable vegetable, and 
deserves some extra care in its cultivation. 


EARLY CAULIFLOWERS, are always appre- 
‘ciated. The plants are more tender than 
those of Brussels Sprouts, and if they are 
raised in a frame or a cold greenhouse, sud- 
den full exposure to outside temperatures 
would be harmful. The first transplanting 
must be to boxes or the bed in a. frame; the 


second to a sheltered nursery bed in the open | 


air, and the final planting at the end of April. 
In the meantime, the ground must be deeply 
dug and well enriched with rotted manure, 
vegetable refuse, etc., as it is useless to ät- 
tempt to grow fine plants in poor soils. 
SpRiInG CapBaGEs.—In addition to loosening 
the surface soil with a hoe, sprinkle nitrate 
of soda on the soil, using about a teaspoonful 


of. the soda to.each plant. If it be washed 

in. with- rain its beneficial effects will be - 
_ .guickly seen, as not only will the plants grow 
\ rapidly, but improve in colour too. 


(TRANSPLANTED RHvUBARB.—Rhubarb has 
grown very evenly and freely this year so far, 


and, judging from observation, many old’ 


Sprouts.—Plants, to bear 


~ Cauliflowers. 


\ 
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Allotments in March i 


beds have been dug up, the roots divided, 
and the parts replanted. This is a wise thing 
to do, as so many Rhubarb plantations re- 
main undisturbed too long and deteriorate 
owing to lack of nourishment. If and when 
a Spell.of hot, dry weather comes the culti- 
vator must be ready with his surface mulch 
of jittery manure if available, or similar 
material, -to conserve moisture and promote 
a continued, steady growth of both sticks and 
roots. This replanted Rhubarb should be 


‘pulled at a later date than the undisturbed 
roots; very-early pulling—when the sticks are 
about 7 inches long—causes much bleeding 
and consequent weakening of the plants. 

- . Letruce.—It may be that some cultivators 
- possess a few boxes.of Lettuce plants raised 


last autumn and so wintered. On the first 
fine day such little specimens - should be 
planted out in good ground at 7 inches apart 


each way; they will not make very. large’ 


plants, but useful ones, and be available for 
use before the spring-raised plants are ready. 


TomaTors.—Undoubtedly these are liled-by - 


nearly every allotment holder, but many must 
forego their cultivation because they do not 


possess conveniences for raising early plants. 


Where this is so why not buy a,dozen or more, 
according. to available space. They are ad- 
vertised in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED at reason- 
able prices, nice plants ready: for planting 


out. The site can-be selected in the mean- - 
In our. 


time and the soil got ready. 
climate, except.in very hot summers, such 
as that of 1921, it is useless to put out late- 
raised Tomato plants. By the middle of May 
the plants intended for outside culture should 
be about 9 inches high, very, sturdy, and pos- 
sess a good truss of flowers at the base. 


PARSLEY.—Sow seeds to form at least one 


good row of'plants. If Parsley is difficult 


to establish in any particular allotment, sow 
seeds in-a prepared bed and duly transplant 
the seedlings. To form succession crops sow 
seeds of early and second early Peas, more 
Broad Beans, Turnips, Radishes, Lettuce, 
mid-season Cauliflowers, and a few autumn 
G. G. B. 


' Green manuring — | 
The great drawback nowadays to the. full 


development of the land is the big outlay for 
manure required for growing crops. Here 


and there the grower may be in the happy 


position of, being able to command a good 
supply of farmyard and’ stable manure, but 
in the great majority of gardens some portion 
cf the crops ‘does not get all it needs. At one 
time I could buy horse manure for 5s. per 
load; now I must pay 12s. per load, or go 
without. Other manures have so enhanced 


in price that most growers have to study 
economy, and even the lavish use of concen- 


trated manures will not compensate for the 
absence of the dung cart. We have here 
about 12 acres of allotments, and how the 


majority of the holders are going to nourish 
their crops in the forthcoming season is a“ 


mystery to me. They are less able to do so 
than was the case last year, for the simple 
reason that they do not now earn the money 
they did. The misfortune is, that, owing to 
the really wonderful growth of green veget- 
ables last season there can be hardly any 
nourishment teft in the ground. The soil 
here, is light,.what is. commonly called 
hungry, and needs.a lot put into it if any- 
thing is to be got out of it. Here and there 
a farmer recognises the value of green manur- 
ing, and sows rye to be ploughed in some 
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time during the winter, but this method of. 
increasing fertility does not seem to commend 
itself to cultivators generally in this-part of 


England. 
see that one man only has adopted this prac- 


t 


\ 


is 


tice. He has a crop of rye which, when 


mixed with the soil, will supply a certain: 
amount of humus, and with a light dressing 
of some concentrated manure to supply nitro- 


gen and phosphates, he will be more’likely 
to get a decent crop than where the ground 


is now quite bare. In some parts of the coun- 
try rape is used, and some employ mustard 


to counteract the ravages of wireworm. It- 
does not much matter what it is that the - 


grower uses; anything green. will help to re- 
store to the land what has been taken from 
it. If all ground that is cleared of early and 
mid-season Potatoes and cereals was sown 


without: delay, the fertility of the soil would 
_ be increased and the expense would be inm- 
significant. oe 


_ _BYFLEET. 
| Surrey. a - 
=- The storing of Potatoes — 
There can. be dittle- doubt, -I think, that 
table tubers are best stored ina cool under- 
ground cellar or in.a frost-proof shed where 
they can easily and conveniently be picked 


over at this season should inclement weather _ 


Looking over our allotments, I 


wo o> 
tee - 3 y 
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prevent outside work. The practice of storing | 


in clamps has its good points, but it has also 


its obvious drawbacks, for when sprouting, » 


begins it is imperative that the clamp be 
opened and the growths removed. This it is 


not always convenient to do at the proper . 


time ‘and; consequently, the tubers deteriorate. 
Regarding seed tubers in store, those 1n- 


tended for late planting and which may have , 


made sprouts of anv length must be picked 


over and these growths removed. The reason ; 


is, of course, that by. the time for planting, 


these. shoots would not only be too long, but . 


would have robbed the tuber of too much of 


_its strength to permit it to mature a sats- 


factory crop. Early varieties not yet planted, 
as well as those of maincrop kinds,. may } 


allowed to-retain those sprouts, but the tubers — 
ought to bé removed to cool and arty quarters — 
-in which they~can be conveniently examined 


from time to time. Immune varieties are 


Potatoes, if respect of flavour and of crop- 
ping, are not immune from the wart disease. 


_ Nevertheless, seed tubers from clean crops and 


planted in uninfested soil may be planted 
without any great misgivings. W. McG. | 


Early Radishes 


Early Radishes are always prized. - They 


now more in request than ever, yet it must ` 
be remembered that some. of our very best _ 


come as a welcome change, and they are, 0 | 


a general way, more crisp’ and juicy in the 
early months ef the year than they are during 
the summer.. They come at a time when 
green vegetables are’ getting much scarcer 
and before Peas, Beans, and young Potatoes 
are ready. . Well -sweeten the ground by 
rough digging, dress it with rotten dung of 
some concentrated manure, and sow broad- 
cast. Cover with straw or green boughs 
rather thickly: which will give some warmth 
and will protect against the ravages of birds. 
As soon as the young plants appear expost 
them on fine days, but not when there 1s @ 
cold wind. Give them more exposure as 
they get stronger, but never fail to cover at 
night. In this way you will be-pulling nice 
Radishes from your garden when. they are 
dear and when your neighbours may be buy- 
ing. I make a practice of sowing through 
February and. March until’ mid-April. As 
soon as one lot ‘of: plants appears Í get 
another lot of seed in, as, being under a con- 


tract to supply a dealer, I must keep the 


succession right. | ByFLEET. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS 
Astilbes 


Within recent years a new zest has been 
given to hardy plant gardening as a whole 
and to waterside gardening in particular by 
the advent of an important hybrid race of 
Astilbes which promise well. They are hardy, 
of great vigour, free flowering, and adapted 


way purposes indicated above, while afford 
takei touch of colour to streamside, lake. 
vane Happily, too, for the most part, 
ae ws are delicate, not of that garish 
foe Soe character which is likely to 
t inclined ar ae Water side, where we 
= bien ve rather for restfulness and 
è it would b, f one were inclined to criti- 
mr alone © trom the point of view of 
it degree eons delicacy or charm, but 
this re nearness the one to the other 

spect which, even in these early 


l 
above remark 


have vet 
A. Davidi will give when wedded to th 
delicate 
Personally, wl 
value of A. 


Pa ~ o adim ie 
colour of its fi 


days of the race, renders a selection of the 
best somewhat of a necessity. Obviously 
these too much alike varieties are the result 
of cross-breeding within a limited colour 
range, and which time and future generations 
will probably correct. Those to which the 


, 
- 

t 
| 

Bi 


Astilbe Ceres 


4 {* i 
closely applies havi 


More 


resulted from A. chinensis 


chiefiy 
} 


crossed with W hite-flowered Sorts, and Wi 


4 


to see réecently-introduceéd 


what the 


h 
mi 


iT? 
shades of the 


i 
l hy 


J 
hh 


o- 
modern hybrid raci 
OT 8. ee Í PETT 
ue sSeecing and admittin 
F s ye rlar —_ 

Davidi to the plant breeder, th 
Der aaa acne Se 
wers, most neari - 
‘Baateti Y ry ror m le as hia 
arni ng pei e nniais wy LHC 


to me. 


the dingy crudeness of 


eit aad 


was, to me, 
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faded magenta, and the latter was bad 
enough without the former. Worked, how- 
ever, in conjunction with others, it would be 
possible to delete all crudeness, and, while 
increasing flower colour as a whole, also pro- 
vide plants of a more distinctive habit of 
growth. For example, the crossing of A. 
Davidi with A, grandis and A, Thunbergi 
should result in a distinct set that would be 
invaluable for bold grouping at the water 
side or in other places where moist and rich 


soils abound. 


Such a set is not only possible, but highly 
robab! id case, with the present 
raze for novi 1 the hardy plant garden, 
S€ or cal be long delayed. Such a 
too, would give us garden plants of a 

© disti í te Arendsi hybrids, which 

proximate to each other in fi wer-colour 

d much so in habit of growth. Of these. 

t course, it may be justly urged that they 
rve two purposes, the forcing department 
id the flower garden, though perhaps their 


iT) l 
true home, that in which they would give of 


~ 


I — e- 


ji 
l 
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or so high, somewhat erect, 


= ful shade of deep pink. 
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‘their best colour effects, would be the open 


air. - z , 
During recent years we have been accus- 
tomed to see groups of them at the summer, 
shows at Holland Park, and their superiority 
over others forced or retarded was unmis- 
‘takable. Just what the actual garden value 
of the varying forms might. be can only be 


‘determined by a. side-by-side comparison in 
the garden, and they are worthy of this to. 


those who seek to have the best. In any 


- case, I feel sure, while some may appeal more 


strongly than others, that none will dis; 
appoint, the. beauty of their delicate colour- 
ing would alone prevent this. If you have a 


damp, shady corner not suitable for flowering 


generally, try these hybrid Astilbes raised by 


M. Arends. In partial shade they look happier- 
-and their flowering. season is very much pro- 
| In dry soils and in full sun. the © 

blooms soon lose their brightness and the 


longed. 


colours are tarnished. 


So much, then, for the comparative values 


‘of a great modern race, a race of. which; as 
yet, we have but the beginnings and whose . 


greater wealth has yet to come. The follow- 


-ing are among the more-distinct. 


A. CHINENSIS.—This has, erect, 
‘spikes of pink and white flowers. 


The plant 
is rather spare-habited. In all prob 


ility this 


species has played a not unimportant part. 


as one of the parents of the modern race. 
It received a first-class certificate in 1896. 

A. c. Davipt.—Introduced by the. Messrs. 
Veitch from Western ‘China, this strong- 
growing herbaceous perennial received a first- 
class certificate from the Royal Horticultural 
Society in 1902. The species attains 6 feet 
and ` spare- 
habited. The flowers are variously described” 
as “deep rose-pink,’’ ‘‘ violet-crimson,’’? and 
‘© reddish-purple.’’ It is very distinct. . 

A. GRANDIS.—Also of Chinese origin, this 
plant is of noble aspect and ornamental 
withal. ] 
panicles on. hoary stems which. attain 6 feet 
or more high, the flowering panicles often 
2} feet long. The bi-piñnate radical leaves 
are also of this length, and, spreading later- 
ally, give the species a fine presence. A grand 


The white flowers are borne in erect., 


ae 
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lies rather low for this fragrant, yet none too 
hardy shrub, but a few plants tried in the 
same position nine years ago appear to be 
quite happy. | 
rich, therefore it should suit this shrub. Other 


_ trees transferred from the nursery to peitma-. 
` nent positions on the outskirts of the garden 


graceful’ — 


plant near moisture. Award of merit, 1905. — 


ARENDSI HYBRIDS.—Ceres (here figured) is the © 
result of crossing Spiræa astilboides floribunda | 


with Astilbe Davidi. It reaches a height of 
24 feet, with feathery blossoms of a delight- 
Another variety 
much in the sarne way is A. Arendsi. | 
Pink PEARL is very much in the same way 
as Ceres, but the flowers are somewhat paler 
in colour. Other good sorts are Salmon 
Queen, Venus, Vesta, €ream Pearl, Peach: 
Blossom, and Queen: Alexandra, the last with 
reddish stems. 3 ' ALG 


Work of the Week 


The weather has been trying of late, rain 
having ‘fallen incessantly, rendering. the soil 
almost unworkable; indeed, the fain has 


. able to protect the flowers better under glass, . 
so that these shall be clear in colour and per- 
fectly free from damage from insect pests— 


Zs 


fallen so continuously that it has been. im- 


possible to proceed with the outdoor work. 
Labels have been prepared, also boxes and 
pans in readiness for the seeds which must 
now be sown indoors. Soil, too, has been 


mixed for use as required. A few seeds have 


been sown, and these will be kept in a warm 
greenhouse for a time. They include Ber- 
beris suboaulialata, B. Darwini, Vitis Coig- 
neti, Pyrus Vilmorini, and various large- 
flowered Clematises. A quantity of seedlings 
of the bell-flowered Clematis (C. campani- 
flora), sown about thisetime last year, have 
been: potted into 6o-sized pots. These are now 
pushing forth fresh young growths, and look 
very promising. A small group of Pinus 
Omorica has been staked, as they occupy 
a rather open‘site. A large batch of Rose- 
mary—three kinds—has been transferred from 


include the Handsome Indian Chestnut (Æscu- 
lus indica), with immense beautiful leaves. 
This has been planted m moist_ground, with 
shelter from cutting winds. Another interest- 
ing tree put out is Betula Forresti var. 


-Delavayi, the bark of which promises to be 
‘very distinct and beautiful. 4 


Clematises, which were left ‘for late prua- 


and securely. tied to their various ‘supports. 
Others are left for layering, which must also 


be done at thefirst opportunity.. A plantation 


. the nursery to a sunny slope.: The position © 
ground should be stirred occasionally. A 
neat stick placed to each quite early tends to.’ 


The soil is stony and not too- 


‘ing, have now. been done; and where ‘these - 
‘have not been cut :to within 12 inches of ‘the — 
` ground the growths have been thinned out — 


of Lily -of, the Valley has seen made in a. 


small copse adjoining the -garden, 


which are now flowering freely. | 
ak; E.- MARKHAM. 


Border Carnations _ .- - 


` 


Not a few spoil their chances af success 


_ with these plants by disturbing the roots too - 
late in the spring. In most seasons, by the 


end of February: or early in ‘March, new. 
growth begins to push. ‘hen the roots are 
active, and to-do the plants well what shift- 
ing is necessary should bé no longer ‘delayed. 
Clearly, it must be a check- to replant when 
the bloom stalks are running: up. 


roots in autumn, and then put into their 
next year’s flowering quarters, all is well; or 


if the same have been, wintered in’ pots, a _ 


safe plan, by the way. From pots the plant- 
ing may be delayed somewhat, -but here, 
again, it is well to manage them before the 
flowering stems have advanced to any extent. 


Growers in the habit of exhibiting blooms - 


go so far as to keep to pot culture the whole 
season. This practice is certainly not on the 
increase. As far as the growing is concerned, 
the: plants would do much better in open 
ground. Perhaps the idea, however, is to be 


not an easy matter out of doors. The method 
is to put a pair of plants in a pot of 8-inch 
or g-inch diameter, according to strength of 
variety. These are kept under glass until 
May, then stood in the open, and finally 


‘brought under glass again when the bloom 


buds begin to burst. In pots Carnations like 
a plain compost of sweet, fresh loam and. 
mortar rubble, and they resent manures un- 


less indeed’ the same are quite old and rotten. - 


I should prefer to do without either manures 


‘or leaf-mould in the soil if I had the rubble - 


to keep the loam porous. At any rate, this 


material will surely become more.in vogue ~ 


for many pot plants besides the above-named, 
and should not be overlooked. With advan- 
tage it might be mixed in the ground out- 
side, for Carnations are not so particular 


about a rich soil as they are a sweet one. 


Waterlogged positions are fatal, and they 


garden plants. Beds to receive them may at 
once be got ready by digging; all the better, 


too, if it be done a second time before the | 


plants are put in, choosing a time for the 
operation when the ground may be readily 
workable; that is, when not wet and sticky. 


To be effective I would not allow -too great 


a space between the plants; I would rather 
see them 9 inches apart than 1 foot, and in 
clumps or groups in borders they look well. 
Cleanliness of the soil-around them is of the 


where ' 
Snowdrops ¡were naturalised last “year, .and 


lf the © 
young plants have been severed from the old — 


will put up with more drought than most‘ 


_ -den. 


- sults, but old tubers are useful | 
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fitst importance, and the surface of the 


tidiness, and the flower stems may be.fas- 
tened to these as they grow upwards. -One 
stem to each plant is a pretty general rule 
when these are rooted and treated as an an- 
nual subject. ‘These stems branch and 
afford a considerable number of nice blos- 
soms. ‘The central one, of course; is the 
larger, and exhibitors often thin to this-and 


-one.or two side ones. 


Referring again to Carnations of the bor- 
der variety in pots, thrips can be kept at bay 


by frequently lumigating the greenhouse with 
outside, however, the _ 
only thing to be done is to spray water on the. 


eo 


nicotine compound ; 


earth and leaves in very dry weather. The 
tiny. insect named not only prevents many 
flowers from showing their proper colours, 
but often they quite stop blooms from opening 


at all. Rain also may do the latter, As 


pot culture is becoming more rare, So is the 
one-time mode of exhibiting the biossoms on 
paper cards, this, as well as enhanemg 


_ their size by artificial means, termed ` dress- 


ing,” is dying out. Present-day tastes are 
not satisfied with this dressing. At the same 


time, its-being unpopular has led to the dis- ` 


appearance of many very charming types and 
varieties, classes, indeed, that had taken a 
great number of years to perfect. To my 
thinking, the most remarkable additions in 
the matter of varieties are the Clove-scenfed 


'ones+ Each year something is forthcoming 


in this direction that gives us a new- shade 


‘and yet retains this hne old distingtion of 


_ perfume. Neither are they wanting in size 
and shape’ of bloom, or in strong growth. 


Usually these modern Carnations aré-khown 
by a prefix, as, lor example, Bookham. Clove, 
My Clove, Salmon Clove, and so of, .. 


The propagation of young plants should 


take place almost before the flowering time 
has passed. Second or third year -ones do 
fairly well in many soils and positions; but 


yeariy specimens are the only ones to give us” 


vigour enough to have the flowers. at their 
Ea a ` -PP 
best. The Old Clove, as once known, did go 


-on year after year with rare vigour, and even 


now one comes across itin some cottage gar 
It is to be hoped that the-new.race 
mentioned above will bring back this trait 
in time, then there will be ‘no fear of a fine 
old flower losing the esteem of any plant 
cultivator. 5. 


Dahlias a 


If it is desired to increase the stock, tubers ~ 


should: now be placed in gentle warmth, and --: 
cuttings taken. with a heel as soon as the. 
growths are 3 inches to 4 inches long. These - 
should be potted singly in small Go-size pots ` 
and placed in a propagating frame to strike ~“ 
-© When rooted they should be removed to where = 


4 


there is less heat, and when ready potted into ~ 
s-inch pots: Young plants yield the best re ~i 
or planting È 


inm shrubberies and similar places. 


F. W.G. 


Galtonias (Hyacinthus candicans) ‘ 


Occasionally in speaking to friends- about 


plants in. their garden, Galtonias -are ~ men- 
tioned, and I find that though these bulbous 
plants are tried and bloom the first season, 


the second year finds them missing, the ms- 


take—a common one—being made of leaving 


oe eee oi 


the bulbs in the ground all winter, causing .. 


them to-rot. 


Itis only in favoured localities 


in the South and West. that it is safe to de- ; 


pend on Galtonias surviving the winter .! 


left in the ground; certainly in a.heavy soil 


in the Midlands and the North it is unWist to 
risk the bulbs in the ground between Octo- - 


ber and the end of March. Planted in groups 
about a border, their stout stems, from which 
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depend the ivory white bells, are very promi- 
nent and effective. April is a convenient and 
safe time to plant the bulbs, and from the 
middle of July one may look for the blossoms. 
A label placed near to indicate their quarters 
will often be a sufficient reminder in’ Octo- 
ber, when most of the foliage has dis- 
appeared, that it is time to take them up and 
store them in sand away from frost and damp 


until the fallowing spring. 
MIDLANDER. 


Iberis, three good kinds 


These evergreen Candytufts are amongst 
the best hardy plants. One or more kinds 
should be in every garden, seeing they are 
very hardy and not particular as to soil, and 
can be raised easily from cuttings and from 
seed, If only one kind be grown, this should 
be sempervirens. It is a good grower in good 
soll, about a foot high, each plant covering 
a big space and lasting for many years. Last 
spring | saw this in company with the yellow 
Alyssum, a free-growing Aubrietia and Arabis, 
in the hostel garden of Jordans. Where a 
low-growing kind is wanted Iberis coreefolia 
is to be preferred. The foliage is denser 
and shining, and the heads of blooms much 
larger. Inthe rock garden nothing makes a 
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A Rare Gentian (G. Farreri) 


In the open garden of Chas. Musgrave, 
Esq., F.R.H.S., at Hascombe Place, Surrey, 
I had an opportunity recently of photograph- 
ing an exceedingly beautiful Gentian (G. 
Farreri) which is still somewhat rare, and I 
send you a print of it with this. The plant 
is dwarf and the foliage shoots end in a large 
upturned trumpet-form blossom of an inde- 
scribably lovely and luminous Cambridge blue 
with a clear white throat, the outside being 
outlined in violet. This plant, which has 
aroused considerable interest of late, is of 
quite recent introduction into England, and 
was discovered by the late Mr. Reginald Far- 
rer on the Da-Tung mountain chain, North- 
ern Kausu, ‘Tibet. It is described as 
by far the most beautiful specimen of its race, 
and grows well in cool, rich soil, eventually 
forming masses several feet across. It is in- 
teresting to note that this Gentian, or a form 
of it, was again found in the Kharta Valley 
by Mr. Wollaston, botanist to the Mount 
Everest expedition. 

The plant is one of the ornata group of 
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Gentiana Farreri 


finor bit of colour; in winter the neat, close 
foliage makes it attractive. I have had big 
patches of this 2 feet across in a poor sandy 
il Although it cannot be said to be per- 
hetly hardy, I. gibraltarien Is worthy of a 
place, dts large heads of lilac-tinted flowers 
make it attractive. It blooms much earlier 
than the above two kinds. Some years ago 
; P tin a cold frame, putting on the 
Mirch ite Weather. It flowered in 
hunk tise needing plants for-cold houses 
hn grow this and I. Tenoreana, the 
"Vers of which are White, and open later in 
e Season, 
JORDANS. 


Cannas 


os tubers which have been stored during 
twill now be cleaned and separated, se- 
“Seg the most promising crowns, which are 
SF to be found on the outside of the 
mes These are planted in boxes of leaf- 
a and placed in gentle heat. When 
ath has commenced they will be potted 
“0 Sanch and 6-inch pots. They do not 
ee ee until growth is well A 
o ey have reached a sult 
`t Sze they will be hardened off gradually 
f anting ‘out in June. F. W. G. 


plants, a ven , 
corsica, and duly p d it 
and entirely forgot to give it any protection. 


cat very excxed an 
plant, and although a wella 


Gentians, the chief characteristics of which 
are that they flower in late summer and 
autumn and hold their flowers upright, look- 


Ing straight up to the sky. 
Rev. F. W. Conn. 


Alfeld Rectory, Horsham, Sussex. 


Micromeria corsica 


For the last three years I have been trying 
to grow Micromeria corsica in my rock gar- 
den, but every one of my little plants, placed 
in different positions, have all mysteriously 


disappeared. The plant is said to be easy of 


culture, liking a well-baked dry bank. Last 


autumn, early in the morning, I noticed a 


large tabby cat performing a sort of war 
dance in a corner of the rockwork, finishing 


up by rolling over and over on its back. On 
going out to investigate the cause of all this 
excitement I found it was a plant of Micro- 


meria corsica, Which was beaten close to the 


ground and the stump Natiened and broken. 
Three days ago I received, with some ether 


ry nice specimen of Micromeria 
anted it in the rockwork 


i i hit SSiN aw a 
Early this morning, white dressing, eat x 
\ d busv around my litte 
imed old electric 


hight bulb made the cat beat a hasty retreat, 
I found he had completely uprooted the plant 
after having chewed the leaves and little 
branches almost to the ground. Doubtless 
all my other specimens disappeared in the 
same way. I should like to know if others 
have had similar trouble with this plant. I 
have quite given up trying to grow Nemo- 
phila insignis, as I found the cats came in 
groups and lay upon the plants when in 
Hower, but with these two exceptions I have 
not found that these animals deliberately set 
to work to destroy any other of the plants in 
my garden, although, of course, they are a 
constant source of annoyance with their 
scratchings, usually amongst one’s choicest 
treasures. Hucit Rocer-Smitn, M.D. 


The rock garden 


The present is a suitable time to overhaul 
the rock garden. The work consists of 
loosening and forking the soil, which has be- 
come caked by heavy rains, making firm 
autumn top-dressings that have been loosened 
by frost, and top-dressing any plants that now 
require it. A variety-of composts should be 
prepared, as Alpines vary in their soil require- 
ments, some requiring a peaty mixture, 
others a rich loam, while for many, crit must 
be freely used. Gritty soil suits plants which 
grow naturally in high altitudes, as it enables 
surplus water to pass away readily. Plants 
which have grown beyond their limits should 
be divided or trimmed back according to the 
species. The end of March or early én April 
Is soon enough to plant Alpines that have 
been wintered in cold frames. F. W.G. 


Primula denticulata 


This is a pretty Himalayan Primrose, of 
robust growth, S inches to 10 inches high, 
It has large tufts of broad foliage, and pro- 
duces in spring, on stout, erect stems, dense 
clusters of lilac blossoms. It is a most vari- 
able plant, and some of its more distinct forms 
have received garden names, of which the 
principal are mentioned below. It js paler in 
colour than any of its varieties, and its foliage 
and flower-stalks are not mealy. P. pulcher- 
rima is a great improvement on the original, 
It grows from 10 inches to 12 inches high, 
and has a more globular flower-truss, which 
is of a deep lilac colour. The stalks are olive- 
green, and, like the leaves, are slightly mealy. 
It is very beautiful when in flower. P. 
Ilenryi is a very strong-growing variety, but 
does not otherwise differ from P. pulcherrima. 
It is a very fine plant, often 2 fcet across, and 
in Ireland it reaches even larger dimensions. 
P. cashmeriana is by far the finest variety. 
The flowers are of a lovely dark lilac, closely 
set together in ‘almost a perfect globe on 
stalks over 1 foot high. Thev last from 
March till May. The foliage is beautiful, 
and, like the stalk, of a bright pale green, 
thickly powdered with meal, in which as in 
many other points the plant strongly re- 


sembles P. farinosa. i 
All the varieties are hardy, though their 


foliage is liable to be injured by early spring 
frosts. They may be grown either in the 
rock garden or in an onlinary border, and 
will grow vigorously in a deep, moist, loamy 
soil, enriched by manure, They prefer a 
shadv situation, with a clear skv overhead, 
and delight in an abundance ef moisture 
during warm summers. If grown in masses 
in beds the flowers should be protected by a 
hand-light or frame placed over them to pre- 
serve them. P. erosa is similar to P. denti- 
culata, but is smaller and] less hardy. pa 
paler flowers, and altogether is an miero 


plant. 
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-Pages for 
_ The flower garden — 7 

Some useful annuals os 
There are doubtless many ‘readers of this - 


journal whose facilities. for indulging their 
love for the garden are, to say the least, ex-. 
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Larkspur ` 


ceedingly restricted, and, who also have to do 
what they can with very modest means at 


their disposal. -One of the most beautiful 
traits of the gardening instinct is that it can 
so well adapt itself as to find pleasure as real 
and as genuine in a small and ever so modest 
garden as it can in one that is more ambitious 
and complete. | 
thusiastic gardeners who have’ not a square 
foot. of glass in their garden. There are 
other thousands, equally enthusiastic, who in 
these difficult times cannot afford to purchase 


ordinary, bedding -piants,. because they run 


into a lot of money ;.and there are yet others . 


who love flowers just because they ARE 


- flowers, but, confessedly, have no gardening 


instinct behind them and possess no ideas 
as to “laying out,” etc. It would not be 
right for our ABC to overlook these thousands 
_of most desirable people—indeed, we may be 
pardoned if we look upon them as peculiarly 
our special care. It is by no means neces” 
sary to draw upon reserve funds to have quite 


a pretty garden, for by “the judicious spend- 
‘ing of only a comparatively few pence in well- 


chosen annuals ‘the trick is done. A few 
twopenny packets of seeds .will create a very 
picture garden, demanding but little skill and 
involving no more labour than. sowing the 


seeds, thinning out’ the seedlings, and keep- — 


ing them free from weeds. There is, too, 
such an infinity of varieties, of all heights, 
‘all colours, all forms, that not only every 
taste can be gratified, but every legitimate 
purpose or use may be filled. Take any mean 


you like between the towering Sunflower and 
“the Liliputian, nestling Alyssum minimum, 
and you can find among the annuals just the 


‘subject to fill it to perfection. = 

| Itis not my purpose to descant on annuals 
generally, because that will answer no imme- 
diately practical purpose. 1 rather wish to 
recommend a selection of the most easily 
grown and effective varieties, choosing this 
week a few of the taller growing varieties, 


reserving the intermediate and dwarf ones’ 


1 I do so now because the sub- 


till next week. - o now be ? 
ject is topical, and it is time now to procure 


to go through the whole season. 


There are thousands of en- 
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Beginners 


and to sow the seeds. Before doing so (you 
will think me terribly insistent upón the 
point) I must urge the proper preparation of 


the soil in which you are going to sow the 


seeds, and in which many of them will have 
The soil 
should be sweet and clean, and this it can 


` only be if it has been weathered, that is, dug 


up roughly some time before it is to be used. 
Contrary to ordinary seed beds, it should have 
a little farmyard manure worked into it, not 
of the heavy cow or pig kind, but rather from 
the stable. If, then, it is broken up quite 
deeply, that is all the preparation required, 
and any seeds you commit to it will almost 
assuredly grow. Ifthe intention is to trans- 


-plant the seedlings, then the manure might be 


omitted, though there are varietied of annuals 


such as Gypsophila, Poppies, Mignonette, 
Eschscholtzias, etc., that will not successfully 


transplant.. I have already mentioned the 
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Lupins 


SUNFLOWER as a tall and gigantic grower, 
and there are many varieties of this rang- 
ing from 2 feet to 9 feet in height. The 
chosen variety should be of a height not out 
of proportion to its surroundings, but it will 
not be denied that the large yellow single 
and double are the most imposing of them 
all. Being “Sun” flowers, they are, of 

. course, predominantly yellow, but latterly 
others with distinctly red petals are coming 
along, and are not inappropriately named if 
we compare them to a red sunset. The 

ANNUAL Larkspurs, or Delphiniums (see 
fig.) are among the more showy of Our an- 
nuals, and though they can scarcely compare 
in strength and beauty with their perennial 
brothers and sisters, yet they are in no way 
disappointing, for they carry the-same glori- 


ous colours, though they lack a certain — 
amount of the vigour associated with the 


named perennials. The 


ANNUAL LUPIN (see fig.), like the preceding, 
has its counterpart in Lupinus polyphyllus, 
but there is not the same discrepancy. be- 
- tween the classes, for the annual falls very 
It will trans- 
plant, but, on the whole, it is. better to sow 

the seeds where they are to bloom, as the 
If anything, the 


little short of the perennial. 


growth is then stronger. 
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than those of the perennial. forms, though 


oth classes are rich. This plant does not te. . 
quire nitrogenotis manute, as it belongs to- 
a family which attracts all the nitrogen it 

needs from the atmosphere; and itself en- 
riches the soil with abundant supplies of this - 


mystérious agent. It grows to the height of 
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, Tree Mallow (Lavatera) 
2} feet, touching 3 feet if the soil is particu- 
larly congenial. There are several varieties of 

Poppies which reach 23 feet, and more 

` ranging 2 feet to 22 feet, and these must 
always be sown in situ. The Shirley Poppies 
very rightly claim first place. These Shirley 
Poppies defy description as to their colours, 
and only those who grow them can under- 
stand. The large double ‘scarlet variety 
Cardinal and the white White Swan make 

- charming and showy companions, though 
they are so much more massive. than ‘the 
Shirleys. The ` Ra ; , 

_Matiows are grand annuals, either the 
Malope or the -Lavatera. (see fig.). | It is 
an old, old family, native to-our soil. To do 

- well it needs a deep soil, for it drives its large 
roots, like fangs, deep down into the. earth. 
It is well worth while specially selecting and 
preparing a site for it, because there is a vast 
difference between those grown on. deep and 
. those on’ shallow soils. . In the former the 


blooms are as large as those-of a Salpiglossis, 
and in the latter-they are not much: larger 


than a single pip of a Geranium. .It was 
but a few weeks ago that the 


“Cosmos was figured on-this page. 1 te 


vert to it now in order.that it shall not be 
-overlooked in the sowing. Tt easily attains a- 


height of 3.feet to 4 feet, and altogether, 
apart from its useful and pretty flowers, it Is 


worth growing for its foliage alone. It is 


Nicotiana affinis 


not easy to imagine anything lighter or more 
fairy-like than this. I recommended sowing 
it in the autumn, but there is little doubt that 
mostly it is sown in the spring. In the figure 
we see the ever-popular . : ae 
,  Tosacco pLant (Nicotiana affinis). Its 
habit of opening its flowers in the evening 
„and lading the air with perfume is worth a 
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The hvbrids are very pretty, and afford 
variety in colour, but intrinsically the. variety 


figured—N. affinis—which is a pure white, 
stands above them. These may with safety, 
and perhaps with advantage, be transplanted. 
One other flower claims mention, and that 
is the 

SaupicLossis. If the soil is good this plant 
reaches 2} feet,and its blooms, reminiscent 
of a Mallow and a Petunia, are beautifully 
veined and of choicest colours. The shape 
is that of a small gramophone horn, but one 
never tires of admiring the shading and vein- 
ing of its petals. It is one of those annuals | 
for which one is bound to find room some- 
where, but it must be where it can be in- 
spected and admired at close quarters. 

F. J. F. 
Fruit : 


Pruning the Black Currant 
Among gardeners there isa common saying 


to the effect that Red and White Currants 
fruit upon old wood and Black Cutrants upon 
young wood. As a matter of fact, each kind 
fruits freely upon voungs \ ood—that is, wood 
of the preceding vear—if allowed so to do. 


But man intervenes each winter and de- 
liberately cuts away the young wood of the 
Red, Pink, and White Currants, leaving only 
a quarter of an inch of its base upon which 


are smal! clusters of fruit-buds. 
l There is good reason for gardeners so treat- 
mg the Red, Pink, and White Currants 
which we know ari generally robust and stiff 
towing. If they were not annually pruned 
m the manner they are, and their main 
branches reduced jn number and kept widely 
apart, the bushes would become so dense with 
growth and leaves that the latter would not 
receive sufficient light and air so necessary 
for the formation of [fruitful wood, and the 
cantener would seek in vain for fruit. Hence, 
the summer-pruning of the Red, White, and 
ae Currants is very advisable in addition to 
bares Cepruning, leaving three or four 
Wes at the base of «4 ich shoot. These 
hates meee the light, and the result is the 
coe of small clusters of fruit-buds. 
ee is systematically carried out 
hick Sol Currants literally become like 
NN topes of Currants. In the case of the 
Back Currant that sth of pruning would 
Produce such satista P e not 
Mani such satisfactory crops either in 
ea of : : or size of berry, because the 
nee gro n would be too small and 
ti a c the general adoption of- the 
nik Ro ais ung the Black Currant 
a al and other Currants. 
ae ae Oat A id Weather to proceed 
ning rooseberries, because 


verte és 
= a mere work can be accomplished in 
i As of time When the body is 
Pen ee nas Fige, and 2 on 
Moy, well i 5 number for February rth, 
aa ; Mustrate the methods for bush- 
ieee Gooseberry, The rules for our 
ee I) Pruning Gooseberry bushes mav 
a pas RON They are :—(1) Cut 
al. (a) aa t or hranch that is too near the 
meg ee, oll any branch or branches that 
wy) o mterfere with other and richtly- 
rid Branches. (3) Cut back to a “spur.” 
~ two ar three buds f el - Ton 
Sas hae us fram the base, all voung 
Malthe gee Od Wood, tha wood of last 
vy eee required to furnish the tree 
tik bush sho ne ood... (I): The centre of 
nd a ho d be kept aopen to admit light 
t ee the branches near the centre and 
ot of the i fruit to be gathered from that 
EAR ahi ke (s) The remaining young 
E leit at 5 inches apart; anv 
Emina ots to be cut back to 1 inch to 
p wh spurs. 
1 fs * 
5 a es those five rules carefully and 
reht order the most formidable 
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Gooseberry bush becomes harmless and more 
easy to manage at each of the five steps. In 
some cases the pruning-knife has to be sup- 
plemented by the sharp pruning-saw, or the 
more powerful pruning guillotine or gigantic 
secateurs. Fig. 2, on page 99, previously 
mentioned, shows the young wood referred to 
in Rule § as having been cut back to spurs 
at A.A.A.A.A. and tipped at B.B.B. 


CorpDon Gooseperrics.—The Gooseberry 
is frequently trained as a cordon (single and 
Jouble), and with three, four, or five branches, 
against walls or trellis of wire. For dessert 
the Gooseberries so grown are superior in 
flavour, chiefly because they receive, under 
those conditions, more air and sunlight. In 
such cases flavour is preferred to weight. 
They are interesting, and even beautiful when 
carefully trained and bearing nice crops of 
fruit. Thus the Gooseberry may, in some 
respects, be a rival to the aristocratic Vine. 
In considering the question of pruning 


Gooseberry-trees so grown we have to deal. 


with a simple problem. Whether we take a 
single or double cordon, or a Gooseberry bush 
With a single stem with three, four, five, or 


more branches, the whole of them would be 
pruned after the manner of single cordons, 
each branch being treated as a main branch, 
and be pruned on the ‘* spur ” system, like a 
single or double cordon. i 

Part of Fig. 1 is a moderate-growing Black 
Currant, which is unable to respond to severe 


pruning after the manner of those which are 
vigorous in habit of growth. In this case we 
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simply cut out weak growth, as at A, leaving 
the young shoots about 4 inches or 5 inches 
apart, all over the tree if possible. 


Fig. 2 shows a young branch of a Red, 
White, or Pink Currant, clothed to half its 
height with fruit-spurs, formed by severely 
winter-pruning the side shoots to near their 
base, leaving about half an inch at. the base 
of each young shoot at each winter-pruning. 


J. U. 


Early Melons 


To obtain a useful crop of Melons at 
a comparatively early date, the following 
notes may be taken as the actual result of 
long experience and observation in connection 
with this fruit. The third week of February 
is an excellent time at which to sow. The 
days are lengthening, there is more sun, and 
there is steadier growth. It is, perhaps neces- 
Sary to state that there must be an available 
temperature of 70 degs. at night if success 
is to be attained. Sow the seeds in 3-inch 
pots to the required number, placing two 
seeds in each pot. The soil must be made 
quite firm, and the pots should be plunged 
in Cocoa fibre in a close propagating case. If 
there be no case, a box can be filled with the 
fibre, in which the pots are plunged, and 
placed upon a couple of bricks over the hot- 
water pipes. No water will be required until 
the seeds germinate, after which much judg- 
ment is required, or the tiny seedlings will 
soon perish. When germination is assured, 
remove the pots to the warmest part of the 
house—placing them as near the light as 
may be. With increasing strength the 
strongest plant in each pot will soon be 
noticeable, and the weuker one should be 
suppressed. Meantime, the 

MELON HOUSE must be thoroughly cleaned 
and sweetened, and every particle of old soil 
removed from the bed. A good layer of 
leaves can then be put in and firmly trodden, 
and this will, in conjunction with the pipes 
underneath, give ample heat. Then put on a 
bed or mound of good mellow loam, to which 
have been added a sprinkling of wood ashes 
and a little old lime rubble or mortar rubbish 
—the whole being very firmly trodden or 
beaten. It is inadvisable to plant the seed- 
lings too deeply—not more so, at anv rate, 
than the stems were in the seed pot. In 
planting, press the soil firmly round the ball 
of rootlets, but with as little disturbance as 
possible, and withhold water for a few davs 
—shading the plants if the sun be bright. If 
it be desired to grow on the single stem, 
or cordon, principle, put out the plants at 
20 inches apart. Do not stop the plants until 
they have arrived within a foot of the jin- 
tended height, but the laterals, or side shoots, 
at the base can be pinched at the first leaf. 
These will develop others, which will, most 
likely, produce female blooms—these develop- 
ing at the same time as those from the un- 
pinched Jaterals further up the stem. These 
female blooms must be pollinated at the same 
time, or, at least, not more than a day must 
elapse, or the embryo fruits will not swell 
away simultaneously. Syringe the plants 
twice daily, until a set has been secured, then 
discontinue the svringing. During the period 
of swelling plenty of moisture is needed, the 
water being kept away from the stem of the 
plants lest canker ensue. An occasional al- 
lowance of weak liquid manure is of service 
until the fruits attain to their full size. Then 
give only clear water—gradually reducing the 
quantity as the Melons shaw symptoms of 
ripening. In the case of such plants, do nat 
over-crop. Be content with three or, at the 
most, four fruits. and let these be supported 
on square boards, or in Melon nets, at an 
early stage. A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 
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Southern Counties 


Late Vines — een 


With a view to economising fuel in the late 


autumn,. when if starting of the. Vines is de- 
layed till later in the season, much fire-heat is 
required for the perfecting of colour and 


finish, close the vinery containing late-keeping” 
With routine matters, such 


varieties now. \ l 
as the cleaning of Vines, etc., having been 
carried out Some time since, nothing remains 
to be done but to water the border after ap- 
plying Vine manure and lightly pricking it in. 
Spray the rods in fine weather with tepid 
water. For the next three weeks to come no 


Late Hambros | 
As these need much less time in which to 

perfect their crops than the preceding it. is 

unnecessary to start them until: April. 


Parsnips 


Get the seed sown on moderately firm - 


ground which was manured for the previous 
crop. Poor ground may be dressed with an 
artificial a week or ten days prior to sowing. 
Incorporate it with the soil by forking it in a 
few inches in depth. 


| Early Potatoes — - 


Plant’ tubers of early varieties on warm 


- border and sheltered positions where protec- 


tion can be afforded if required when.growth 
appears above ground. : i ' 
Frame ground l | 
Thin Shorthorn Carrots raised ‘in hotbed 
frames to such an extent that those left have 
sufficient space for development. Apply 
tepid water as often as necessary, and to 
hasten growth make all reasonable use of 
sun-heat. Mould Potatoes after supplying 
water if needed. The foregoing remarks as 
to sun-heat apply here also. ` Avoid coddling 
in regard to Lettuces of the early-maturing 


Cabbage. type, as forcing, in the general ac- 


ception of the term, is in this case not de- 
sirable. If frames are at liberty prick out 
more Lettuces and sow more Radishes. 


' Píant-houses ` 


Get blinds, or whatever may be employed 
to afford the necessary amount of shade, 
looked over and repair if needed, or in case 
renewals are required put the matter in hand 
at once. A general overhauling of the occu- 
pants of the stove and fernery should now be 
carried out, repotting, top-dressing, or giving 
subjects which require it a shift into larger- 
sized pots. A thorough cleaning of fine- 
foliaged plants should at the: same time be 
done. | 
foregoing operations are best carried out in 
‘the stove. ` i T 


 Propagating-house ~ 


~ Push on with the propagation of soft- 
wooded plants for bedding and other pur- 
poses, and relax no effort until the desired 
numbers have been obtained. 


Fruit garden 


Finish the pruning of Currants and Goose- 
berries, and proceed with the pruning of re- 
cently-planted fruit-trees both in the open 
and against walls. The wisdom of doing so 
now or deferring it till autumn is still a con- 


. troversial subject and likely to be so. The 


best thing is foreach to adopt the method 
found: best to answer in his particular case or 
locality. - ae A. W. 


' Strawberries 


in well-prepared and 


Unless the potting-sheď is heated the 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


>. THE WEEK’S WORK _ 


Pai 


Midland Counties _ 


The permanent beds should be given atten- 
tion. Remove the remains of the autumn 


‘mulching, clear away all dead and damaged 


foliage, and hoe the beds slightly. Give the 
surface a liberal dressing of soot, and over it 
place a 
manure. Late-rooted runners that have been 
wintered in pots may. now be planted in, their 
permanent quarters. These should be planted 
| Jiberally-manured 
ground, then the plants will develop strong 
crowns during the coming season. Do. not 
allow flowers to develop the first year, for 


fruiting would’ mear loss of energy to the 


plants. Examine the plants carefully whilst 
the trusses are being produced, in order to 
detect any that havé barren flowers, for these 
must be uprooted and destroyed. | 


Leeks 


for main crop should be sown at the earliest 


opportunity. The seeds are some time in ger- 


-minating, and of the Leek at least -it may 
be said that the larger it is the better it is. 


From the very outset Leeks should be grown 


‘in highly-manured soil, and it is advisable to 


enrich the ground chosen for the seed bed 
with a little thoroughly .decayed manure, 


which must be buried deeply, so that the 


sprouting seeds cannot be injured by contact 
with it. Sow in shallow drills rather thinly. 


A great number of the seedlings may be im-` 


poverished and stunted by the more robust 


ones. The trenches for Leeks should be made 


some time in advance of the planting, and a 
liberal supply of manure placed at the bottom. 


Flower garden nag" 
-The embellishment of the flower: garden de- 
pends very largely. on the successful rearing 
of many hardy, half-hardy, and tender 
annuals. - Many of the hardy annuals (seeds 


of which are, inexpensive) make the garden | 


gay at a comparatively small amount. of 
labour, and are infinitely better than beds. of 
Pelargoniums. 


annualş succeed and, indeed, are benefited by 
being transplanted from. the seed-beds to their 
flowering quarters. A’ few, such as Lark- 
spurs, Lupins, Lavatera; Mignonette, 
Poppies, and Virginian ‘Stock, are best sown 
where they are to flower, because, being tap- 


‘rooted, they do not bear transplanting well. 


In every case sow the seeds-thinly, whether 
in the open garden or in frames, boxes, pots, 
or pans, as many thousands of seedlings are 
practically ruined by, becoming crowded in 
their early stages. Seeds of Asters, Stocks, 
Nemesia, Salpiglossis, Sweet Sultan, 
Scabious, etc., should be sown in pots, pans, 
or boxes and placed near the glass in cool 
frames, ` 
Seed-sowing 

Owing to the heavy. 


a 


land is not yet sufficiently pulverised to be 


easily workable. To -sow seeds of choice  - 
vegetables in cold, wet, and. badly-prepared 


ground îs so much labour and expense 
wasted. It is better to delay seed-sowing a 
fortnight or so; even a few days make a great 
difference in the state of the. ground, especi- 
ally in March. The seed should, however, be 
sown directly the soil is in a fit state to re- 
ceive it. The following may all be sown on a 
warm border :—Carrot Early Gem, Turnips 
Little Marvel and ‘Snowball, early Caulli- 
flowers, Brussels Sprouts, Cabbages, Lettuces 


Cabbage and Cos, and a small sowing of- 


Globe Beet. 


Shrubs ‘and snow 


liberal dressing of half-decayed © 


Sweet Peas in pots | 
After germination takes place growth'is ~ 


- trees. 


‘Flower seeds 


All hardy annuals may be 
sown with safety now, while the majority of- 


“rainfall, stiff, clayey , 


om a 


Po 
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_A fairly heavy fall of snow, which was aot 
entirely unexpected, reminds us that shrubs 
Pampas Grasses, New Zealand Flaxes, and 
Conifers are sometimes damaged and--mis. 
shapen by the weight of accumulated snow. 
It is advisable, therefore, to have light poles 
of Ash or of Bamboo im readiness, and to're- 
lieve these things after a snowfall. The 
general practice is to turn the attention, in 
the first place, to opening roads and paths, 


but where there is a good collection of the - 


finer ‘shrubs, etc., it lis, from my point of 
view, more advisable to let paths stand “until 
the bulk of the snow is beaten from the 
shrubs, and it need not take long todo so, o 


comparatively rapid, and as root-action is 
correspondingly active it is necessary to afford . 
plenty of moisture. In addition, it is-good 
practice to put light supports round the young - 
plants so that they may not tumble about as 
growth: ‘progresses. For this purpose. the 
stumps of worn-out Birch brooms are in- 
valuable, and these should never be burned or- 


thrown away. Of course, spriggy twigs of 


any kind are equally useful, but the correct 
‘stuff is not always easily come-at-able. 


Figs under glass o 
‘Where Figs are given only moderate heat: 


the trees are now fairly on the move. . Plenty. 


of moisture at the roots and in the atmo- 
sphere is essential, and occasional good: 
drenchings of liquid-manure will assist the- 
After a time a good top-dressing can 
be. given, and the benefit of this will be: 
„quickly apparent alike on foliage and fruit. 


A few varieties 
already been sown, but now full sowings can 
be made of everything which is likely, to be 
needed for summer and autumn display. The 
more minute seeds ought to be very lightly. 
covered after sowing, such things as Lobelia, 
Begonias, Gloxinias, Nicotianas, and the like 
often failing if too heavily covered. Full 
sowings- of: Antirrhinums and Pentstemons 
are due, as well as sowings of Grevillea 
robusta, Coleus, and other plants for decora- 
tion purposes. Stocks, Asters, Marigolds, 
Soabious, and similar things may wait yet for 
a-week or two. 


Planting 


‘As other work now begins to press, 4 finish 
ought to be made of such planting as may yet 
remain to be done. In some districts snow 
has delayed operations in this respect, an 


be successfully planted, it is advisable not to 
delay unduly. = 


Dahlias i 


Store roots put in heat some time ago will- 


now be throwing plenty of suitable cuttings. 
These, if slipped from the parent tuber with a 
heel, will very quickly emit roots in the propa- 
gating case if kept close and reasonably warm. 


Kitchen garden 

Winter vegetables display a tendency to £0 
to seed earlier than is customary—that IS, s0 
far as Brussels Sprouts, Celery, Leeks, an 
Curly Greens are con cerned, Sprouting 
Broccoli and Asparagus Kale, however, malin- 


of flower-seeds have -< 
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tain: the supply, and there will be, shortly, | | 


plenty of Spinach Beet. The value of i 
latter three vegetables for spring use is OD- 
vious, and, in addition, Seakale and Aspara- 
gus force very easily now.” The only thing to 
Suard against is the introduction of too ar 
batches of either at any-time, as the suppl’ . 
may exceed the demand, ~and waste W! 
follow. _ W. McG. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Show 
March 13th, 1923 | 


In spite of bad weather and consequent poor 
attendance, this show was one of the best 
held for a long time. The big groups of 
Hyacinths, Narciss!, Carnations, etc., wel- 
comed the visitor with a blaze of colour, and 
some of the speciinens could hardly have 
been improved upon for grace of outline and 
delicateness ol texture. In lact, ‘it Was a 
show worth) of being inspected by the Queen, 
who visited the hall in the early afternoon. 

The outstanding feature of this meeting 
was a remarkable group of Clivias from the 
gardens ol 
Westonbirt. The cultivation was of the 
best, the foliage of the plants making a fine 
foil for the huge spikes ol bloom of varied 
colour. We have never seen this plant so well 
shown, and it well merited the gold medal 


that was awarded to it. 
a 


ORCHIDS 


Messrs. Sander, St. Albans, had a very im- 
pressive group in this section, well staged, 
with the pols carefully concealed; Dendro- 
bum nobile var. and Dendrobium Cybele’ var. 
Renown were espi cially fine, as also some very 
hne Cymbidiums and Cattleyas, particularly 
Cattleya Freda Sander, Odontiodas were to 
the fore in Mr. Pitt's, Stamlord Hill, collec- 


tion, and we noted as outstanding Odontioda 
Cardinal, Odontioda Madeline yar, Opal, and 
Odontioda Cora. Messrs. Charlesworth and 


Co., Haywards Hi ath, showed two very strik- 
ing Orchids in Odontonin Dora and Odon- 
tonia Sheila. Brasso Cattleya Albion, shown 
by Mr. Pantia Ralli, and Brasso-Cattleya 
l'eace, shown by the Duke of Marlborough, 
Were exceedingly fine, while Lieut.-Col. ‘Sir 
George L. Holford, Westonbirt, had some 
samens of Cymbidium, including Cym- 
bidium President W ilson, Westonbirt 
var. Another Brasso-Cattleya with a won- 
derful colour was the variety Ruby shown 
by Messrs, Stuart Low, Enfield and On- 
Cdiuny Kramer Was also striking. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


«a collection of forced shrubs in pots was 
‘Ned by Messrs. Wallace, Tunbridge Wells, 


oi Vode sgh: specimens were Aza- 
mani, and Ci tig a a alvatica, Cytisus 
communis Pie bs LIS purpureus. Juniperus 
Koup Fa y J Pie Was Included in the 
Sins, Ltd Y ’ i the, W, H. Rogers and 
t Roweringe eho PON, in their collection 
Y latter we p ea a ts \Ipines. Amongst 
ea Veitchi; ae R Yulia australis and 
3 welbarrangel pat l per; Langley, had 
rerum Aa sowe, an which Daphne 
; retia F. C, Gordon, and Lych- 
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lage ce took the eye. Conifers from 
ere an att and Sons, Ltd., Crawley, 
a, UQTachion i H : cd 
imalo ae in this Section, and this 
tre the vell k Alpines, amongst which 
o ‘Known Saxifrag ic 

Canoe NK Auraga apiculata and 

ua galacifolia, E 


a S AND ALPINES 
ATENT .t . 
fea i which were well staged and 
“hash F t haa naturally not making 
wie yy Of Colour as was to be seen else- 


clo, aye carter Page and Co., Ltd., 
eee shrietiae Ve een. Which in- 
lenena a Jndictive and \ iolet Queen, 
ťa a A. Pulsatilla, and 
Tio Hote. A fine group of Pri- 


aes aca! 
\ l colours came from Mr. F. G. 


i sad 

0 Asi te 5 b . 
ay head, and various Sanifraves, etc., 
it EER | PYrenaj h: .S a = 
wrap gi ea having bright rose- 
V Wen a A group from Mr. 
mtela ae Merstham, added to the in- 
Poseka Age One of the largest dis- 
4s. om Messrs, John Waterer, Sons, 

“P, Twyford A ; : 

2rd. who showed excellent 


Lieut.-Col, Sir UCO. Holford, - 


ection : y 
on comprised the most numerous 


specimens of Morisid hypogwa, Viola Gran- 
deur, Iris bucharica, Erythronium Hartweyi, 
and a group of hybrid Primroses. Varieties 
of Azalea indica made a bright patch of 
colour in Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Son's 
display. Jean Peeters, Pink Pearl, Blushing 
Bride, Mme. Jean Haerens were particularly 
noticeable. Messrs. R. Tucker and Sons, 
Oxford, were another firm to make an attrac- 
live display with Primulas and Saxifrages, 
amongst the latter being Saxifraga Letch- 
worth Beauty and Saxifraga Sartorii. Some 
particularly good Violets were the chief at- 
traction from Messrs. Maxwell and Beale, 
Dorset, while Iris reticulata, Viola Gracius, 
and Primula denticulata were three out- 
standing things in Messrs. Maurice 
Prichard'’s group. Messrs. Clarence Elliott, 
Ltd., Stevenage, had an exceedingly well- 
arranged group. The two Saxifrages apicu- 
lata and apiculata alba were well shown, and 
also Primula Juliana Gloria. Primulas also 
helped to make the exhibit of the Chalk Hill 
Nurseries, Ltd., Reading, a pleasing display ; 
in. addition to these, Fritillaria imperialis 
aurea and Viola calcarata were additional 


attractions. 
INDOOR PLANTS 

A notable group here, and one of the best 
in the whole show, was that staged by 
Messrs. Sutton and Son, Reading. Taste- 
fully arranged as an oval bed it consisted 
of rows of Hyacinths in blocks of dilferent 
colours, and besides well-known varieties 
there were shown many new sorts, notably 
King of the Reds, Indigo King, Orange 
Boven, and Boerharie. A striking exhibit 
Was that of Messrs. R. Gill and Son, Fal- 
mouth, who showed some exceedingly fine 
Callas, which aroused much interest. An- 
other very tine show was a collection of 
Clivias shown by Lieut.-Col. Sir George Hol- 
ford, Westonbirt. Nothing more arresting 
has been seen at these shows for some time. 
The varicties included Westonbirt Brilliant, 
Lady Holford, Westonbirt Perfection, Prim- 
rose Queen, Field Marshal, Fairy, and Model. 
Another fine show of Hyacinths and Narcissi 
came from Messrs. Carter, who had a very 
tasteful exhibit. Amongst the Hyacinths we 
noted Jacques, Queen of the Blues, and Cor- 
reggio as being particularly striking, and the 
Datlodil King Alfred was very fine. Messrs. 
R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, also had a 
pleasing exhibit of Iyacinths, including the 
single red varicty King of the Reds. Tulips in 
a very wide range of colour were shown by 
Messrs, R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech. All 
Were especially well grown, as one expects 
from this firm. The differences in colour were 
well shown by contrasting such varieties as 
La Tulipe noire, Yellow Prince, and Princess 
Elizabeth. As usual, a splendid display of 
Carnations was made by Messrs. Allwood 
Bros., Haywards Heath.  Wivelsfield Claret 
is a, wonderful colour, though not appealing 
to some people; and the same may be said 
of Wivelsficld Apricot. Another pleasing 
variety shown was: Salmon Enchantress. 
Messrs. L. R. Russell, Ltd., Richmond, had 
a picturesque croup of Clematis and Azaleas. 
two Clematises, Miss Bateman and Nelly 
Moser, being very striking. Of the Azaleas, 
Azalea Verreeneana and Azalea mollis var. 
Van Thol were in good colour, and we Liked 
also the Wisteria sinensis. Carnations were 
again shown by Messrs. Stuart Low, Enfield. 

A fine show of Primulas in pots from Messrs, 
Win. Artindale and Son, SheMeld, showed the 
wide range of colour which these flowers 
have attained, Carnations fram Mr. C. En- 
gelmann were another feature of this show, 
and once more we welcomed such well-known 
Varieties as Sheila Greer, Circe, and Carola. 
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ROSES 

Two firms had wonderful displays of these 
flowers, namely, Messrs, Elisha J. Hicks and 
Mr. George Prince, Oxford. Included in the 
former firm’s display there were Isobel, Coral 
Cluster, Joanna Bridge, Mme. Butterfly, 
Columbia, and Coral Cluster, the whole ex- 
hibit making a very attractive sight. In the 
latter collection there were several exceed- 
ingly fine single varieties, such as Fortune's 
Yellow, Allan Chandler, and Yelow 


Banksian. 

This section was one of the most important 
in the hall, and the large groups of colour 
helped greatly to add to the pleasure of this 


‘show.’ Messrs. Barr and Sons, Taplow, were 


one of the leading exhibitors here with a very 
varied display. ` Lord Kitchener, with its deli- 
cate petals and decper centres, is a very pleas- 
ing flower, while Bacchus (very large), Adel- 
gar (deeply coloured), Bernardine, Leah, and 
Sunrise were all splendid. A welcome sight 
were the Daffodils from the Donard Nursery 
Co., Co. Down, where Irish Pearl, Golden 
King, Duke of Bedford, Magnificent, and 
Southern Gem all testified to the height to 
which Irish bulb-growing can attain, Messrs. 
J. R. Pearson and Sons, Ltd., Lowdham, 
showed that they are not only producers of 
high-class fruit trees, but can also hold their 
own in this branch of horticulture. Narcissi 
Evangeline, King Alfred, Sanctity, and Van 
Waveren’s Giant took the eye as striking 
specimens in a fine group. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 

Plums, Peaches, Nectarines, etc., from 
South Africa made a very tempting exhibit. 
We noted particularly some very fine Dovenné 
du Comice Pears and some attractive Black 
Diamond and Kelsey Plums, and another 
interesting fruit was a box of Peach Mangoes. 
Messrs. Sutton again staged a collection of 
well nigh perfect vegetables. Broccoli, Car- 
rots, Beet, Winter Radish, Potatoes, Onions, 
Leeks, ete., were all shown in a marvellously 
good condition and this firm fully deserves 
the awards which it gains nearly every fort- 


night for their exhibit in this section. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.HS. 
MEETING ON MARCH 13, 1923, 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 
First-Class Certificates. 


Odontazloseum Liewel, from Mr, H. T. Pitt, Rodyn, Star- 
font Hill. Cymbidium Merlin, fren Leol. Sir Geo. Holford, 
Westonhirt; Cymbiulium Weatonbirt sar., from Sir Geo. Hol- 


font 
ý Awards of Merit. 


Cymbidium insine rhodetnohum, from Mesara Sander and 
Son, St. Albana; thlontoma Dera. from Mesara Charleaworth 
aml Co, Haywards Heath; Cymbiulium insigne St. Andre, from 


Mi-ssra. Sandler. 
Medals. 
GoLtp.—Measrae. Sander 


SILVER Flora —Mesara Stuart Low and Co.: Mr. H. T. Vite. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. 


Awarde of Merit. 

Satifraca Valerie Reesil, from Mesar, Prichard and Sona, 
Chnetehurch; Olivia Westontare Perte tion, from Lt -Col sip 
Geo Hafen: Cina Lady Holfonl, from Sur Geo. Holfoml: 
Clivia Field-Marshal, from Sir Geo, Holford 

Medals. 

Gop, —Sir Geo. Holford, for croup of Cliviags; Mar Sutton 
and Sona, Reading. for Hyacintha, 

SILVER CILT Fromy — Mesara, Jaa Carter & Co, Raynes 
Park, for Hyacintha, Datfiedila ste 

SILVER Frona.—Messra. Stuart Low and Co., for Carma- 
trans, etc. 

SILVER BANRESIAN —Moessre Artindale and Son, She 11. for 
Prinulas; Clarence Elliot, seerenaze for rock garlen: Vesa. 
R and G. Quthbert, Southsate, for Hyaonthe: Mr. Finha J 
Hicks, Twyford for Bassa; Me G Rewthe, Keeton, Rent, for 
R Reisil Behusend, for gren- 


Rhodelendemna ete; Mr LE - ; 
honse planta; Mesara, Wallace and Co, Tunbndge Weila, for 


forced shrubs 
NARCISSUS COMMITTEE. 
Awards of Merit 
Narcissus Grat Dane iaa an erhian canety) from Meese 
Bart and sone Covent Garbon; NarcscisGelin Enpa aë ant 
exhibition taneryl from Meiera Barr amt Nona, Nan iseua 
forliminary award) N. Fortune, from Measra. Chapman, Led, 


Rye, 
Medals. 
SILVER Girt FLORA —Mesere Farran] Sone 
SILVER GILT BaNkstas.— Mesera J. and R. Pesan, 
Loewiham, Narsa 
SILVER Fiora —The Doman} Nuveen (Ca Deen, Te tand 
SILVER BANRKASIAN — Mesara E. HL Bath, Le, Wietesh, for 


Touga 
VEGETABLE COWMITTEE. 


SILVER KNIGHT AN —Mesers Satton amt Song Kewling, for 
collertion Of Tegrtaliea 
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© BEES | 
.. Bee notes 


' Early March is the critical time for bees, I 
with the certainty that 


‘most experienced apiarists will back my 


affirmation, that more stocks die from utter 
starvation during February than from any 
‘other cause. If food be found in the combs 
of a stock which is discovered dead I should 
assume that passage-ways along the top of 
the combs had been om itted altogether, of 


else had been faultily "constructed, and: the | 


bees had been unable to get to the store as 
they expected to. Beekeepers will note that 
dead bees found in winter at the entrances or 


en the floorboards are likely to be simply 


only cakes of candy above the brood nest, and. 


those which have died from old age. This 
applies also to carcases found just below. the 
alighting-boards,’ on the ground. But, re- 


turning to the food question, see that food is- 


sufficient. Until the middle of March supply 
be careful to pack the cake in its own box, 
well round after setting it on, so as to forbid 
the bees from’ working their way through any 
apertures on to the 
Any bees which do this will lose their way 
amongst the quilts and, of course, die. Do. 
not neglect, on a mild day, a quiet inspection 
of hives for the purpose of ascertaining the 
amount of stores. It is most important, and 
“do not put off till to-morrow what must 
(I will not say can) be done to-day.” A mild 


day may not ocour again for a week or so; . 


outside of the candy. 


. Shanked Grapes 


‘species, quickly covering 


Pa 
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“Correspondence 
PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


The Rampion (Campanula Rapunculus) 


(H. A. W.).—This is a very free-growing 


thick mat- of foliage. It forms a dense mass 
of roots that travel in the ground like Couch 
Grass, and that soon smother any delicate- 
rooted subjects. For this reason it should 
never be planted with choice things, but in 
the woodland garden, or in some place where 


it oan have a free run, and not injure smaller- ` 


growing things. SeN 
FRUIT 


‘(Anon):—The berries on your bunches of 
Grapes are what is known as “ shanked.” 
If you examine the stems of these berries you 
will find that they are brown. and withered. 
The defect is due to several causes. First, 


the roots have gone deep into sour, poor soul, . 
where they fail to find proper food. That is 


the common or chief cause, and to remedy it 
the border should have the top soil removed, 
‘he roots lifted, the bottom soil broken up, 
and have bone-dust, wood-ashes, and hime- 


‘rubbish mixed: with it, then relaid shallow, 
` and have a surface-coating of quite fresh soil, 
with which similar manures are mixed. Very 

heavy cropping and occasionally lack of mois- 


ture at the roots often cause shanking. 
When. you are dealing with the border as sug- 


the ground with a- ‘courage the growth of the Grass. Work this . 


` the rate of 3 lbs. per square rod. 


‘with a mixture of loam, 


~ tubersum). 


- miorophylla; 3, Cotoneaster 


N - i ae 


let ia _ 


RS 


 - March 17, 1998 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Top-dressing lawn a, 
(M. Jeafferson).—Your best plan will be to 
mix with your sand a load of fibrous foam, 


1 
4 
ee | 
rotten manure, and wood-ashes, then top- | 
dress the lawn with the mixture so as-to en- | 


well in with a rake, and in the coming spring `. 
give it a further dressing of nitrate of soda at- .7 


SHORT REPLIES ie 
E. Nichol.—Had you had the ground deeply 


dug, and incorporated the fresh soil when 


doing so, there would have been no difficulty. — 
The only thing you can do now is to loosen it. 
well, level, make firm, and sow down: with -q. 
the best Grass seed. It was a mistake to “peed 
remove the turf. Had you top-dressed this ‘ap 
leaf-soil,. rotten ut 
manure, and wood-ashes, and sown with (3: 
Grass seed, very probably you would have ae 
had a good lawn by now. igs ast 
mh 


NAMES OF PLANTS >` @ 

oJ. O.—Doronicum austriacum. oss ie 
"C._L.—Tuberous Comfrey (Symphytum 
a J 
flower ; 2; Azara ` 
horizontalis; 4, ` 
must have flowers. Kindly read our rules as ' 
to the number of specimens we name in any eR 
one week. When sending, please use’ white ::* 
paper for the wrapping up of the specimens wzy 
and put the numbers on the outside. spe 
Forde (Castle Douglas).—Prunus sp., but -ia 


 Oxon.—ı, Please send in 


a . 
~e. 


ee n oe. 


. ¥ the operation may be- forgotten. Opening ae cari ydu should also see to it that the impossible to sav from such a withered and 
hives on an. unsuitable day chills the stock ; rainage is seen to. | l © dried-up specimen. G e 
E ee a feed re Sie ae ae Nut-tree suckers R. B. Curwen.—Daphne Laureola, In, 
always recommend beekeepers to lovk — = SOPE +1 ohn’s ‘Flowers of the Field” the. flowers ..,; 
enone, out for lectures on the cult at this wy Ae pA a a Ne oe i said to be fragrant in mild weather. ._ a 
season of the year. The sub-committees of it is evident that no good culture has been ' G.. H. Taylor.—1, Cydonia japonica; 2 iiy 
the, Education Committee of most counties given them Your best Source < to Tork Helxine Solieroli; 3, Asplenium bulbiferum; ~i, 
© wil usually meet inquirers very courteously.. ; sae? . iS ores Aspleni st have spore bearing -.: 
a ae s Ye away several inches of the soil round the 4, Asplenium sp. must have spo ae 
Anyone meditating taking up bees should ap- trees and cut out the sud } | d | fronds. | og 
proach some keen amateur op this subject i the roots ee on = ae pene ee l n 
Be and he will probably be quite „willing to well Then Tr y e eret inetd a NAMES OF FRUIT D 
i negotiate with the county official depart- » round each treé Fa si j ae a SoM i M. Wayman.—Apples: 1l, Rymer; 2 > 
ment on the matter. Such lectures are not , and give a top-dressing °l Scarlet Nonpareil ; Small Cox’s, probably. > 
: : manuile. That should help next seas l 3: at 
only useful from Ahe point of view of the throw stronger growth int a h oC eK O i ; 5 
actual lecture, but also because leaturers wel- it is needed. But you mus e Trials at Wisley ~ a 
come questions, from. which information is thin the heads that the wood a leafage a SUMMER-FLOWERING (OUTDOOR) CHRYSAN-. a 
a a a ney n plenty of light and air Whether a eee -THEMUMS.—The Royal Horticultural Society 
ai . involuntarily iniss. myself have ; 7 a. Wo carry a tri ‘<< -flowering |) 
f à : are common Nuts or are aood Cobs or Fil- will Carry out a trial ol summer > tp 
just secured such a course for my locality. berts, good culture alwa SDA et (outdoor) Chrysanthemums during the & ; 
The county officials jumped at the suggestion ai PERT suihg season: Three plants of each variety. 
| and gratefully accepted my offer to carry out Cankered Apple-tree for trial should: be sent so as to reach the .; 
P a arrangements as to publicity, room, etc. . (B. W. J.).—Your Apple-tree has been gardens by April 30, and addressed -to the .…; 
a T comes free, and the lec- badly attacked by canker, which is, usually Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley; Ripley, D 
aA aa D Fo free also. This ascribed to a fungus on the bark and wood.. Surrey (Horsley Station, Southern Railway). E 
pr seas a . ieee Tog refer to Bee- The real cause of the trouble is found in the The necessary entry forms may be~obtained a 
Council re S 7s i n peg iret having gone too deep into poor, ~ on application to the Director. oe 
writing to the Assistant Director for Aaaa ful food ee ae eaten S ae Roses.— The Director of i a wo : 
: = z : : enap wood to be ft i rho intend sendi D 
fof tl Education, . Jo. Education Committec formed.” We should advise ion to have the | ie fas 3 oe ake mee $ Wistey that `> 
of the particular county). B.R. H. . trees carefully lifted, have any coarse down- the last day ti ‘which they can be accepted is. 
CAT U ward roots cut off, then replant more shallow — Saturda March * He will be pleased to À 
“ALOGUES RECEIVED than before, adding wood-ashes, soot, and send he necessary entry forms on receiptol 
Robert Sydenham, Ltd., Tenby Street, Bir. Some lime to the soil filled in round the roots. a postcard addressed to the Director, RBS | 
-mingham.—List of the best vegetable and Prune out all shoots that show canker, and Ga dens Wisley, Ripley Surrey. : 
floaver seeds. l dress with caustic alkali solution. The tree `: ardeii e Gi e WirLams. The . 
W. Wells, Junr., Merstham.—List of her- iS, judging from the pieces of wood you send, WA aod ocr ie will carry out |` 
baceous and alpine plants, 1923. in a very bad condition, and we would not Roya Horticultural pe Be sweet Williams 
. / Fr. De Laet, Contich Village-lez-Anvers hesitate to grub it up and throw it on the fire a trial of W allflowers and owe l cket of 
Belgium.—-List of Cacti. etc. : ae -* i during thè coming season. One pa 7 oes 
Campbell Bros., Simcoe, Ontario, Canada. - VEGETABLES peek T es ee ee y a ad. 
— Groff Ct ioli ie l f ‘ fo rei t ardens by April 30 n 
sighs modern Gladioli, Pzeonies, Peren- eae winter a cece cea bisector a H.S. Gardens 
als, etc. ee ; . G.).—Strong roots ta D wi | Viel epee -o (eoods via Horsley 
3 McGredy and Son, Portadown, Ireland. balls of earth, R ere cae a X E D ay F pa e necessary 
R EF, ose catalogue, 1922-1923; seeds for 1923. frames now, will, with a little care th ventil ee EAEAN pe d on application . 
p Saac Poad and Sons, Ltd., York.—Seed tion and e N affo d : ; > Ntilla- entry forms may e obtainet À . 
Potatoes, spring, 1923. ben er O or ae zings throughout to the Director. . a3 -' 
Robert Lawrie, Begonia Nursery, Carn- moderate ZGN ai e Pa good bed of a e ania Me 
wath, Lanark.—List of Begonias. , more fra Bo simply place one or THE GARDENERS’ ROYAL BENEVOLENT." 
| F. Cant and Co., Braiswick Rose Gardens, wiih peta D M, and bank up the sides understand that Mr. Leonard Sutton, of ce 
7 | Colchester. New-pedigree ee ie a ; es or ae Vigorous young plants ing, has consented to become mi 
, distribution in June, 1923. È rom seed sown in the early summer the board of management of the Garden 


are preferable to any others. ` 


Royal Benevolent Institution. 
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—_ l Prepaid Annual Subseription. 
No. 2298—VoL. XLV. MARCH 24, 1923 Dn aoa D 
Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The Baglish Flower Garden” 
INDEX.—IIlustrations in Capitals 
ABCOP GARDENING, Bees: Isle of Wéght Brica lusitanica ..172 MBCONOPSIS Plants ón frames ..169 Snowdropa: little 
TAB: FLOWBR disease. ase ose ave 178 Fi f ` INTEGRIFOLIA .,. 167 Plumbago capensis known species and 
GARDEN. THE «176 Bud, big... un ue ave 172 (Bot! . Cape, the Borisiahypogaa ... 165 alba se cee wee vue 173 varieties .. .- 168 
ABO of Gardening, Calceolarias, trans- F Re 4tes capensis) 166 Navosssus cyclami- Plums, silves-leaf én 172 Sosl.insectsin .,. ... 170 
the: Prusi... ... a 177 planting, to cold rust trees... na ~. 170 neus e e . 165 Potentilla Hopwo odi- Sumach, Stag's-horn 
‘THE: VBOETABLE frames n jy | l6 Garden, Cornish. ODO\TONIA BARO A CORTE. A ee 
GARDBN, THR i77 Carex bendula wm 166 notes froma ... ... 172 NBSS SCHRÆDER 175 PRIMULA CORTU- ` Triteleia Jailing... ... 166 
. st? EVE Carnations, herpetiund 173 Geranium Fremontés 166 Orchids, winter- SOIDBS ae a o. 167 Veronica Andersoni 
... 166 Aowering. move... 175 RHODODENDRON variegata ... .. 172 
Vinery, work in the... 170 


Achimenes ... ... ... 173 Cerastium tomersto.- 


Andromeda japonica M ck ta: z 
mrn ml Mower: e Coelogsne cristata 2 175 
ANBSIONB BLANDA 169 Correspondence .,. s. 178 
Annuals for culling 169 Dahlia notes ‘+ see 167 
Apple trees, layering 165 Dahlias, new types of 168 
Artichokes, Globe ... 170 Brica Darleyensis ... 165 


Geum Rossi ... 
Helleborus orientalis 166 


Lungwort, pretty, a 
(Pulmonaria 
asurea) o a oe 165 

Lycastes ... e. wae 175 


Peas, edible... ... ... 170 
Peas, Sweet. and root 
disturbance... .. 166 
Peas, Sweet, for hom 
decoration... ... .. 168 
Plants, bedding... ... 168 


Premature seed- sowing 


Should the weather be at all mild and the 
poung in fairly good working order during 
March many will be tempted to carry out 
instructions contained in the particular calen- 
dir or oracle they may consult or be guided 
bi, among {hese being the sowing of various 
sals, As far as the open ground is con- 
cerned, nothing will be gained and much may 
be lost hy sowing seeds too carly. It is 
Worse than useless to bury seeds in the cold 
ground, only to lie dormant or perhaps to 
dreav, and it may be SO during the latter 
part of March, Al seeds require a cer- 


Lim amount of heat to cause them to germi- 
nate, and even if this wer forthcoming 
tarlier the alti rnate frosts, Davies: and cold 


aving winds usually experienced in- March 
and even later effectually check the growth of 
Ne poor seedlings. Both the (ops and roots 
af nearly every kind of vegetable raised have 
Mir enemies, and the sooner therefore they 
Wain vigour the better. This season seeds 
generally are apparently well ripened ; in fact, 
! MVP sow better s imples, and as a con- 
quence there will, o ought to be, fewer 


| 
| 
| 
' 


“MN ints of ni n-germination. -I never sow 
cae kind of veget ible in the open 
van ae and but few in February, and 
JW brh freee SUbsoil the crops are gener- 
ral | ward l l hold it to be quite early 
Sea eh i SOY Ds s Broad Beans, and 
igure and pias Or second week in 
a ee cance the l tte t part of March is 
Cios R iak pinch of seeds of 
mna ea ees: Larsley, Lettuce, or 
nae oad eed rather early by those 
a SP O grow or ruse any under 
naeh MEE of fact, there is a tendency 
enik or AR t. the Various Crops 

a nsed date, and without pav- 


eal j 
Way + ‘ A : 2 
as Creumstances. On no account 


ae ny 
oo ne pud Ned nor will they 
and Ty ae ii sown on rough, lumpy 
the ap tase, some kind of shelter 
a ea. uehicate seedlings when 
ay ape Orly, Or thev will be 
Sna overtaken and surpassed bv those 


“ed far th E `: 7 i i 
m much er sowings, Nor is if 

ss long before 
oom or turned 
» if Lettuce, 


ace os Cauliflowers, Celery, and 
an gha mre. n pans or pots and placed 
Dah as erm quickly, and 
p © PLOIDY soon touch each 


unless after being 


slightly hardened off by being placed on a 
shelf near. the glass in a somewhat cooler 
house, all will in the course of a few days 
become drawn and weakly, and rather than 
attempt recovering these in pans and boxes I 
would much prefer to raise a fresh lot, 


A. G. 


Notes of the Week 


Narcissus cyclamineus | 
This distinct and charming ttle Portu- 
guese Daffodil is very attractive at the present 


Meconopsis Integrifolia (See page 167) 


time, both in the yrass and on the raised 
border, where its fascinating lemon vellow 
Nowers, borne on g-inch stems, appear among 
a colony of deep violet blooms of the Netted 
Iris (I. reticulata), and thus produce a pleas- 
ing elfect. The Cvelamen Datfod'l with its 
reflexed sezments and evlindrical corona, with 
serrated edge., is one of the daintiest and most 
beautiful of Nowers Ir appears to eniey an 
open, friable soil, in which its bulbs vet well 
ripened in summer. Tt will also suceced by 


MOUPINBNSB 
(Franchet)... ... 171 Violets o coe cee wee 169 


RHODODENDRON Week's work. the... 174 
NB PLUS ULTRA 173 Work of the week... 167 


Seed sowing, prema- Yew, cows poisoned 


ture a. . 165 E A des T. 171 


the margins of streams—as in its own 


country—where these positions are well above 
the level of the water. E. M. 


Erica Darleyensis 
Carpeting considerable stretches of ground 
with its pretty flowers at the present time is 
this Heath; indeed, it is now at its best, and 
plantations left to themselves for a few vears 
are very natural and picturesque. It has 
been in bloom more or less since early Novem- 
ber, and will be effective even with May well 
advanced. Once firmly established, this 
[leath is a vigorous grower, and should not 
be used as an edging plant to small things. 
but for creating broad bands of pleasing 
colour to banks of shrubs there is no more 


suitable subject. 
A pretty Lungwort (Pulmonaria azurea) 


The last days of February saw the first 
blooms of this useful plant open, but March 
is the month this Lungwort is seen at its 
best. The flowers, of a deep rich Anchusa 
blue, are produced in profusion on panicles 
t foot long, which form a deep wreath of 
rich colour around the central tuft of deep 
green, unspotted foliage. Itis rather a dwarf 
but voracious plant, and requires a good, 
strong soil, We use it in groups in the fore- 
ground of tall herbaceous plants, and also 
as an edging plant. To enjoy the lovely 
flowers to the full it should be planted on 
raised ground where the flowers come in line 


with the eye. 


Morisia hypogea 

or, if we refer to the writings of the late 
Mr. Reginald Farrer, he goes back to the 
older name and calls it M. monanthos, but 
M. hypogaea is the usually accepted and com- 
moner name, and the one found in catale- 
gues. A tiny crucifer, a native of the sandy 
wastes of Northern Corsica, it forms tufts 
of bright green rosettes of rather quaint 
little leaves, consisting of little more than a 
mid-rib edged with tiny tooth-like stalkless 
leaflets, with a terminal leatlet of three lobes, 
the two side ones tooth-like, the centre one 
longer but mere rounded. The flowers are 
clear yellow, almost stalkless, first appearing 
as a flat little cluster of buds in the verv 
centre of the rosette. They do not all open 
at once. thus giving a succession of the Etir- 
golden flowers, which nestle in each rosette. 
The main flowering time is the end of Mareh 
and early April on into early summer, but a 
few flowers may peep out even in mid-winter, 
In the rock garden the sun-ħaked moraine fs 
its proper habitat. The soil should be poor 
and sandy, surfaced with chips. to te packed 


en - 


— 


ro, +> i. °C 


I- w "hs m p poe 


sw n -s5 -7 


round the-collar of each plant to keep the 
rosette from too close contact with the wet 
soil in winter, and so lessen the danger of 
damping off. i E. I. NS 


- 
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Carex pendula | 
- This sedge is a very useful ‘fine-foliaged 


plant for a shady place or for the margin of 


a pond, and it very quickly naturalises. It _ 
grows well under trees, and is consequently : 


= usefub for furnishing many a spot where little 


great admirer 


- thought that a little experiment in this matter | 


_ lovers of summer 


had to provide 
-bedding-out, 


. the rooted cuttings early in March. 


else will grow. The flowering stems come in 
very suitably for mixing with cut flowers, 
such as Gaillardias or Marguerites, or, in- 
‘deed, any large Daisy-like flowers. Young 


‘plants potted up in good rich: soil soon make 


handsome plants’ for house decoration. 


Andromeda japonica (Pieris) not 

flowering ee 
This evergreen, usually one of the chief 
features of the garden during March and 
April when draped with its graceful pendu- 


lous racemes of Lily of the Valley-like flowers, 


is blooming very sparsely here this year. 
Bushes, both young and old, which have 
bloomed profusely during several successive 
years, are devoid of flowers this year, although 
the plants are in first-rate condition. Yet in 
the case of the better known A. floribunda 
the bushes are flowering freely. -I do not, 
however, consider the latter, which is a native 
of the United States, equal in beauty, eitHer 


‘of form or flower, to the graceful Japanese 


species. 


- SUSSEX. 


‘Transplanting Calceolarias to cold 


frames | 
As these do not need artificial heat during 
the winter, the plants are much favoured by 
bedding-out plants. The 
yellow varieties are liked best, but I am a 
of the’ rich, dark brown sorts, 
too. They were largely grown in my younger 
days. The Calceolaria sometimes causes dis- 
appointment through the early‘decay of the 
stems at the soil level just_ when the plants 
are beginning to flower. For many years I 
hundreds of Calceolarias for 
and for a time suffered loss as 
stated.. Then I adopted the plan of lifting 
. I trans- | 
planted them in good loam to.a temporary 
frame, sheltered from frosts only, and finally 


planted them in their summer quarters about © 


‘the middle of April. There was no loss of 
plants later on. Of course, this plan cannot 
be followed where there are spring flowers. 


- But the March transplanting can be, and it is 


certainly very beneficial. G.G. B. 


Layering Apple trees 


It is not generally known that Apples and 
Pears may be layered as easily as Carnations 
and similar, subjects, but this is so, and I 


as carried out during the past year might be 
of interest to readers generally. Being very 
fond of that delicious Apple, D’Arcy Spice, 
which does well here, it was decided to try 
it on its own roots, and in the spring of 1922. 
a young bushy specimen was tilted over in 
order to bring the branches: close to the 
ground, to enable them to be placed in con- 
tact with the soil. Having secured*the main 
stem to the ground by stout pegs, the side 
branches and leading growths were then slit 
upwards for about 2 inches at the point where 
we wished the layer to root. These were 
then spread over a 3-inch bed of gritty soil 


and pegged securely to it, taking care to cover — 


the partially severed joint with another good 
layer of soil. On examining this tree a few 
days ago we found the result most gratifying, 
‘as every layered growth had rooted vigor- 
ously, and we thus obtained 14 hice bushes, 


° 
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Triteleia failin g 


, | 


some of them with three and five growths, of 
‘from 3 feet to 4 feet in height, from the one 


tree in a single year. These have all been 
taken off, and are being: planted in a favour- 


able-position by themselves. Their progress — 


will be watched with interest, and when their 


fruiting time arrives it will be interesting 


to note the difference—if any—between the 

fruits of these trees and those worked on 

other stocks growing near them. “` 
Sussex. E. MARKHAM. 


I’ wonder if others have found Triteleia 
failing this year. I have two small beds of 
it, which last year were a mass of plants and 
blooms, but-now fully half of it seems to 
have perished. Of course, it is not in flower 
yet, except a stray bloom or two. > >; 

oo E A. F. K. 


Cerastium tomentosum 


This is an old plant much in vogue in the 
early seventies as: an edging to borders, and 
for places on. a rockery. Snow in Summer 


‘isca name by which it is known to many, 


_and is so designated because of its white pin- 

nate leaves and even whiter flowers, which 
are abundantly yielded in June and July. As 
the heat increases, so may it be said that this 
Cerastium puts on its whitest dress. It is 
very hardy, and is easily propagated by divid-: 
ing the roots in spring, or from cuttings after 
flowering. Sometimes |, have noticed that 
where the flowers are allowed to go to seed 
plants soon spend themselves, and to obviate 
this it is best to cut off faded blossoms. 


‘J have a little border where plants grow in’ 


conjunction with Nepeta Mussini, and as they 
bloom at the same time, the misty blue of 
the latter makes a pretty effect seen close 
beside the Cerastium. © WoopBASTWICK. | 


Geum Rosi 


Even if it never bloomed, Geum Rossi (I 
am employing the’ name more commonly 
used, although Sieversia turbinata is asserted 
to be the correct one) would claim our ad- 
miration. Its foliage is very beautiful. A 
good specimen on a level part of the rock 
garden is enjoyed by those who do not con- 
sider that the sole beauty of a plant does 
not consist in floral gaiety. 
blooms its beauty appeals to every one, as 
it displays its golden flowers, on their short 
stems, only from 3 inches to 6 inches high. 
Yet it is not always prodigal of its flowers. 
It is, indeed, chary of blooming, and many 
have had for some years plants that never 
flowered. It is difficult to account for this, 
but I am of opinion that G. Rossi does not 
like too dry a soil, and that it should have 
a fair amount of moisture in spring before it 
flowers. -At least- this is the experience I 
have had of this Avens. The name of Geum 
Rossi appears in the Kew * Hand-list,’? which 
is‘ample justification for my retaining it. 

7 a - Ess. 

Geranium Fremontii .- 

A well-known writer once characterised 
Geranium Fremontii as a ‘‘ gawky and 
odious weed.” This was qualified by the 
prefix of ‘‘ as sent out,” and by stating that 
“ the true species should not be thus.” I was 
fortunate enough to obtain the true species 
from the late H. Max Leichtlin, and grew 


it for many years until it was lost in removing 


my plants to another garden. Its reputed 
height is about 6 inches, but it grows a little 
taller in a border. It has rather rough in- 
cised leaves and numerous flowers on its 
stems. Its colour, reported to be “* pale rose 
purple,” is hardly that, as it has just a touch 
of a colour tone approaching to magenta. 
This is, to many of us, a defect. Yet, taking 
it all in all, there are many inferior Gera- 
niums grown in gardens than this Cranesbill 


- good scarlet or deep brick-red, with a yellow 


where about the ’forties of last. century, but- ; 
- distinct from the double hybrids, is that. called 


attractive shade of cream and crushed Straw- 


-vailing colouring of H. orientalis was a dingy 


Yet when it ` 
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March 24, 1923 : 


from the Central Rocky Mountains. 1 


always grew it in-a light, rather dry soil, and 


there it proved quité hardy, floriferous, and 
accommodating to any- climatic changes it 
experienced in a far from sheltered place. It 
does not appear to be common in nurseries, 
and is far from plentiful indeed in ordinary 
hardy-plant gardens. — S. ARNOTT. . 


The Cape Figwort (Phygelius 
capensis) 


Phygelius capensis, familiarly known as ` -z iro 


Ps 3 
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the Cape Figwort, is now far from common, 
It is of a semi-shrubby nature, the flowers 
shaped rather like a Cornucopia, and of a 


throat. The form long known ‘to me has 
fine scarlet blooms, but a more common 
variety is that with..deep brick red ‘blooms. 


‘The former is the better of the two. Said to 
be a little tender in the north, I‘found it quite 


hardy against a south wall, where it 
eventually reached a height of about 5 feet. 
It prefefs a light soil. S. ARNOTT. 
Potentilla Hopwoodiana 


‘One of the hybrid Potentillas raised some- 


P. Hopwoodiana. Itis a pretty border flower, | 
and grows to a height of from 12 inches to. ! 
18 inches. It has single flowers of a most . 


berry, beautifully associated in a bloom of 
fair size. It is not difficult to grow in any 
ordinary fertile soil -but responds to liberal 
treatment by more vigorous growth and larger 
flowers. It is increased by division in spring 
or autumn, and is a good summer bloom. 


Ess. - 


Helleborus orientalis ` P 
© Many of us who remember when the. pre- 


Li 
} 
4 


purple have welcomed the vast improvements ` 
made ‘in the case of this plant during recent ‘ 
years. Of the latter, many are quite distinct 
in colour, some being beautifully spotted on , 
a clear white ground, others rose-pink with 
black dots, with the reverse of the petals of a 
fine rich: rose. Others again are blotched 
and. striped in various colours; and all are 
alike useful’ and durable when cut. Planted 
in a good free loam, and partially shaded, - 


these Hellebores will bloom from February . al 
until May. : : 


KIRK. 


Sweet Peas and root disturbance- 


In the early days of the Sweet Pea boom | 
considerable importance was attached by cer- - 
tain growers to the advisability of growing 
plants on from the beginning until they coul 
be got'into their final quarters out of doors, - 
with a minimum of root disturbance. To 
guard against this, thumb pots—or what 
afterwards came on the market, pulp pots- 
were largely employed, and one seed to a pot 
was the rule. Not every grower, however, — 
followed this course, as some—like mysel- ` 
believed, and do so 


a hole in the ground it means the roots are ` 
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to-day, that if'a plant-is ` 
simply turned out of a pot and dropped into 2 


in a confined solid mass, and are a jong time 


before they become established in 
surroundings. 
‘* cramped, confined ” 
much to-day. but I have always foun 
vantageous to shake all the soil away’ 


their fresh a] 
JI do not know whether this 3a 
method is carried oul ` 
dit ad- a 
from ta 


the seedlings, spread the roots out in T Xu 
large enough for them, even if shading has . 
be resorted to, during bright spells of sun `S 


April or May. 
quicker headway 


the soil than when put out from 


to reach thé risers. - {DLANDER. 


i 


I am certain that plants make `, 

when the roots from $i 

time of outside planting have free access |: 

| > ts without w. 

any disturbance.. Plants should, of sagt & 

have support until such time as ies are able i: 
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Primula cortusoides 


This useful Japanese Primrose may be seen 
to perfection either in the rockery or border 
or it may be successfully flowered in a green- 
house which is adapted to the culture of Ak 
pines. It was regarded by the late Mr. Farrer 
as bing synonymous with P, Sieboldi, but 
when the two are grown side by side there 
are varying characteristics which seem to in- 

Or is it 
possible that Sieboldi was a seedling descen- 
dant of cortusoides, and on account of its dis- 
tinctness became eventually known as a 
It is not always easy to 
make definite deductions from specimens 
growing in one’s garden, because when pur- 
chasing, plants one is dependent on the nur- 
wryman’s opinion as to which js which, and 
if he regards the two species as synonymous, 


dicate they are different species, 


sparate species ? 


a send vut both kinds from 
Ke tee V plants, I should Very much 
i ea 4 about the Correct: nomencla- 
isk ik a o if some kind reader, who 
Nai oe ete will enlighten me. 
vaa iy i. Ne species Which Is generally 
can be i ae of vorlusvides should be 
a ties vno have a place for Alpines. 
el Where oe te rockery it should be 
i “US routs set abundant moisture, 


“Wiee 5 


tre EMOS w 1 
a Fet may enjoy sunshine for a svod 


so 


iN g ’ : : 
or ef the day, The Situation should 


| eae from cold irritating winds, whieh 

“| mar the beauty of the flowers. A 
Ree a Sufliciency of humus 
iS Prime Supply of old manure will 
senty of : a Well, but While delighting 
Sa, thie eee during the growing 
vad gay Pant is much averse to an un- 
Tare oi a ie open during Mav., 

s 3 

+ profusely : aes e ol rose, and are 

: ets Stalks, A batch of 


“ogs will ye à 
We a great Variety of shades, 


Primula cCortusoides 
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PLANTS 


but all are of a similarly pleasing type. Plants 
are quite easily raised oe seeds, which may 
either be sown in the open as soon as ripe 
oran pans in the cold greenhouse in spring, 
When the plants are grown jn the Alpine 
house they should be potted in a compost 
made up of good loam, with a liberal Supply 
Of leaf-mould and old manure, Plenty of 
crocks should be used, and I always like to 
put a lump of charcoal in with the crocks. 
The plants will come into bloom earlier than 
those outdoors, and if the old flower heads 
are cut away before seed js set the blooming 
périod will be much prolonged, Pot-grown 
plants must be well supplied with water until 
the foliage has disappeared. The foliage is 
an altractive feature of this plant. . 
Il. GREAVES, 


ea == e e} 


Work of the Week 


Narrow — borders crowded with alpine 
lowers along the ridges of retaining walls 
have been cleaned and freshened up. As the 
soil Wits so tull of roots, we found it im- 
Possible to use a fork amongst them without 
causing damage, therefore a top-dressing: of 
fine light soil was applied. Such a success 
was the Shamrock Pea (Parochetus com- 
munis) as a carpet to Irish Elegance Roses 
last year, that it has again been repeated 
after adding a little fresh surface soil. Cle- 
matis campaniflora, of which ] have a very 
fine pan of seedlings, raised from seed 
ripened here in 1921, and sown March, 1922, 
has been potted up singly into 3-inch pots, 
and placed in a closed frame for a time. Seed- 
lings of Lobelia svphilitica sown in the 
spring of last vear have also been potted up. 
These are of special Interest, as the seeds 
Were gathered in New York by a friend. 

Climbing Honeysuckles have been thinned 
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and the plants secured for the season. Some 
ume has been spent on the gathering of 
leaves from the Woods, as a reserve of leaf 
soil is indispensable. Vases have been Made 
up and filled with the Japanese Stonecrop 
(Sedum Sicboldi), Secdlings of Collinsia 
grandiflora have been used to carpet a bed 
of Mme. Ravary Rose, and a collection of 
rare Daffodils which arrived late has been 
Planted in small groups in the foreground of 
dwarf and recently planted Heaths, with the 
exception of 100 of the dainty Hoop Periti- 
coat (Bulbocodium citrinum), Which have been 
dibbled in between the stones of a retaining 
wall, 
Sceds have been sown during the week of 
Pentstemon Spectabilis, P, Jabrosus, Car- 
penteria californica, Dicentra chrysantha, 
Dendromecon rividum, Fremontia mexi- 
cana, Lathyrus splendens, Aquilegia trun- 
cata, Romneya Coulteri, and more Sweet 
Peas. Clematis chrysocoma and C. tanghu- 
tica have been planted in numbers on per- 
golas, walls, and fences, also a few climbing 
Roses. Roses, struck from cuttings put in 
in the autumn of 1921 = many of which have 
rown vigorously—have now been pruned 
and rearranged in the beds where we intend 
to leave them for another year. More Lily 
of the Valley has been planted and a small 
Sroup each of Rodgersia podophylla and Cor- 
nus alba var. sibirica have been put in near 
the Waterside, E. M. 


Meconopsis integrifolia 

© The pale yellow flowers of this are always 
admired wherever seen. It is found ata 
height of from 11.000 feet to 15,000 feet in 
the mountains of Thibet and China, where 
it srows in great abundance, The flowers are 
Very often io inches across. The plants Vary, 
however, in the size and number of the 
flowers, some being only 3 inches wide, while 
in the case of some plants from ; to 15 blooms 
May be open at one time. The petals also 
vary in number, there being as a rule five, 
while in other blooms there are often more. 
It is a biennial, the leaves pale green, and 
covered with soft, silky hairs. The plants, 
too, vary in height, the plants that have 
flowered in this country being only 12 inches 
to IS inches high. A succession of blooms, if 
no frost intervenes, js kept up well into the 
autumn. [tis a moisture-loving plant, thriv- 
ing in peat or leafy soil in a half-shady 
position. CP. 


Dahlia notes 


It is well to get the ground ready for these 
plants some time before it is wanted; then 
when it is safe to put them in open quarters 
the work can be done quickly, and, being got 
ready carly, gives the earth time. to settle. 
The plants then xeo in easily, and the roots 
take to the soil kindly. Tf a plot be allowed 
for Dahlias, digging in the ordinary way takes 
place without manuring ; and a ditde later 
on a hole for cach plant is prepared. By 
doing this there is a saving in Manure, as 
wedl asa certainty that the roots will get the 
beneht of it. A hole in each case is made 
IS inches across, and as deep as possible with- 
out taking up too much of the subsoil. rolled 
manure put in the bottom, and the top spit 
returned. These holes are made 4 feet apart; 
but tn the case of a border where the plants 
go in clumps singly they neel net in the 
former instance be given so much room. 
A capital plan to obtain a bold display is to 
place three plants in triangle fashion together. 
This is done at the Wisley Gardens, where 
trials of new varieties take place. 

After tinishing the spot for cach plant, a 
suck is pliced in the middle to denote where 
the central stake and the plant shall co later. 
Some time, indeed, before planting: the per- 
Manent stake is put in positioun, and then 
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ihe plant put to it. This is better than 
driving in the same when there is a likeli- 
hood.of the roots getting damaged. 

Probably the great majority of growers do 


not rear their own stock, but find it the more 
. convenient to procure from a nurseryman, 


who. takes some pains to furnish little plants 
in readiness when the time comes. 


| Dahlias, | 
however, are easy to propagate from cut- 


ES 


tings, and plants from the same each year . 


give the finer blossoms. If I wanted an early 
as well ds a great display, preference would 
go to pot-tubers. At this time of the year 
these can be purchased in a dry state, and are 
comparatively small—the size of walnuts, say. 
I like this form of tuber; and it should be 
commended to the ‘amateur, 


starting the same into growth under glass 
about March, very little trouble indeed is re- 
quired to get plants of extra strength by 
planting-out time. | . 

Varieties of Dahlias are endless, and 
classes, too, almost; and it does not seem 
wise of the powers that be to be continually 
increasing the latter. There is already a 
great deal of confusion. The types that 


florists perfected for exhibition are less in 


evidence than formerly; the leading test to- 
day of a good variety being its flower stem.‘ 
I am afraid, however, that this idea is 
encouraging a grea: number of sorts with 
little ‘except such stem to recommend them. 


At any rate, mere size of bloom is not pleasing 


to me, although this may be a popular ele- 
ment just now. «Room cannot be found in 
one’s own. garden for such as Dr. Tevis with 


blossoms 11 inches across--rather would: L 


fill it wiih such medium-sized sorts as Nancy, 
Crimson Flag, or Our Annie in the decora- 
tive line. 


Such as Mary Purrier, F. W. Fellowes, and ` 


the newer Mrs. C. A. Gillatt appeal if they 
do bear big blooms, because these are ele- 
gant as well. Choice of the ideal garden 


© kind, however, would go to Edith Carter. 


This is upright in growth, not too tall; it 
flowers freely, and the blooms of medium 


- size are useful in a cut state in the home. 


Raisers of seedlings would, I am sure, do 
well to improve this type, which I note from 


communications is gradually gaining in esti- 
mation for garden display. For the past two 
seasons after having inspected the new things. 


- -at Wisley, the above-named variety as seen 


a i a Be 


ae 


at. home has appealed in preference to any 
for beauty in addition to usefulness. 


For exhibition pure and simple one would 
favour such grand Cactus forms as Canary, | 


Silverhill Park, Mrs. M. Stredwick, Pennant, 
I. W. Fellowes, H. H. Thomas, Mrs. A. 
Harvey, Viceroy, Yeoman, Satisfaction, and 
the like; although these may be unsatisfac- 
tory generally as garden plants. eT 


New types of Dahlias 


A great deal is being done in the way ot 
fresh types of Dahlias since the encourage- 
ment to flower stem instead of flower only; 
and not the least is the improvement of the 
small Peony shaped, which is neither single 
nor double, but is eminently useful for cut 
bloom as well as for garden decoration. Our 


‘Annie, Trixie, and Norah Bell. are a trio of 


varieties I very much like. Then there is 
Crimson Flag as well as the dwarf bedding 
variety with single flowers, named Coltness 
Gem. One or two larger flowering varieties 
which took the eye last year are Nancy, pink; 
Pearl, pale pink ; The Prince, crimson scarlet ; 
Aphrodite, white; Scarlet King, Salmonea, a 
pleasing shade. These big types are promi- 
nent just now.’ At one of the London meet- 
ings last year-a group composed mostly -of 
them was awarded a gold medal, and in this 
instance wires or other supports were absent. 
The flowers stood well on the whole. From 


because of — 
being easily obtainable through the post. By 


/ 
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Holland comes a coloured picture of a pretty 
Pink named Mr. H. C. Dresselhuys, claimed 
to be ‘‘ the best pink for garden and for cut- 
ting.” Probably the variety will be seen at 
the Wisley Gardens this next autumn. Any- 
how, it should be borne in mind, 1 have not 


_yet seen the announcements of those who deal 


specially in new sorts, but have an idea that 
a considerable number will be forthcoming, 
and this may be a good sign that the Dahlia 
has taken'on a fresh lease, as it were, and 
that in the near future it will be 

than ‘ever. | 


Snowdrops: little known species 
| and varieties 

Those who managed to secure a collection 

of Snowdrops embracing the little known but 


= MAYFORD. 


. remarkably handsome ‘large-flowered kinds 


_previous to the war have reason to congratu- 


late themselves, for it seems impossible to 
secure them now from any source—at least, I 
have found it so. This is unfortunate, for the 
genus contains several species and varieties 


of inestimable value for our gardens, and 


which, in point of purity, gracefulness of form 
and vigorous constitution, are surpassed by 
no other flower at this season. 
border on the cool side of a low wall is de- 
voted to a goodly number of these attractive 
flowers, which were on February 6th al- 
most at their best; and, to say the least, their 
huge snow-white drops suspended from ele- 
gant 12-inch stems fascinated everyone who 
went near them. Our common British Snow- 
drop, ae | l ? 


G. NivaLis has always been a universal 


favourite, and is naturalised both in wood and . 


meadow extensively in various parts of the 
country, including Scotland, -where it pro- 


duces charming effects, especially when found - 
running practically wild in light woodlands. 


such as are known to me in some parts of 
Northamptonshire. In comparison the rare 


_kinds are perfect giants to these older yet 


valued kinds of our school-days. The Snow- 
drop is sometimes attacked by what is known 


as the Snowdrop fungus: (Botrytis Galan- | 


thina), the spread of which, in my opinion, is 
encouraged by too heavily manured soil, for 


here (Sussex), without exception, every kind 


is in robust health, and all are planted in 
fairly heavy soil, to which-a proportion of sand 
and wood ashes has been added from time to 


time, manure of any kind being rigorously 


excluded. The kinds growing here include 
G. ELwes!, a native of Asia Minor, with 
glaucous, channelled leaves and oblong, 
roundish flowers, and although a fine bloom, 
l prefer its beautiful var. globosus, with its 
rounder drops_.and broad outer. segments. 
G. Cassasa is one of the largest and most 


striking varieties, and produces huge drops 


of snowy whiteness on stems a foot high. 

'G. WHITTALLI is also a grand kind, with 
broad leaves and huge globular flowers. This 
is one of the very best. | | 

G. Fosteri—it was this handsome kind 
which Herr Max Leichtlin called the King 
of Snowdrops. It has fine form in its large 
drooping flowers and broad, blue-green, 
Scilla-like leaves, which do not curve like 
those of many of these large flowered kinds. 
For instance, in : 

- G. Ikaria, from the Island of Ikaria, the 
broad, glossy leaves are much recurved. The 
flowers are large and handsome, snowy white, 
the inner segments heavily tipped with green. 
This is a grand Snowdrop. 

_G. Imperati is the Italian Snowdrop, and 
is a near ally of our native G. nivalis. Its 
-flowers, however, are larger, and borne on 
taller stems—mostly a foot in length—and the 
leaves are broader. The forms known as 
Atkinsi and Melvillei are improvements both 
in size and constitution, the former particu- 
larly. The Caucasian | 


more popular - 


A narrow _ 


- bestowed. < 


other things, missed the sun, 


are reflexed at the edges. The pure white 
drops are each an inch in length. G. p 
maximus, præcox, and Omega are selected 
forms of which | think maximus is the finest 


of all. G. Newry Giant, as its name implies, , 
-is a very tall-growing kind, with large leaves. 


and flowers; the latter, however, are not to 
be compared with such precious kinds as 
Whittalli, Cassaba, Fosteri, and Ikariz, The 


beautiful, slender-growing Caucasian Snow- 


drop, 5 
G. LATIFOLIUS, which flowers in its native 


“home in May, but in British gardens during 


February and March, must not be overlooked;- 
as it is one of the most distinct of the genus, 
with Grass-green foliage and small white 
flowers of delicate beauty, the inner segments. 
marked with a green blotch. 5 
There are other kinds, including the 
autumnal and yellow Snowdrops, but`those 
mentioned above comprise some of the-most 


beautiful forms in cultivation, and are looked - 
upon here aS among Our most precious pos. `i 


sessions. E. MARKHAM, 


Sweet Peas for home decoration 


_ It has long been recognised that where the 


best results are wanted in regard to Sweet ` 


Peas for a home supply an early start shouid 
be made to prepare the ground, No other 
annual has achieved such popularity, and 
none pays the grower better for good -cul- 
ture than this. | 


Last year was not an ideal one for them `} 


by any means, and a good many folk went 
tó no end of trouble, only to find at the close 


of the season that their efforts had received - 


but poor reward, all because of the wet and 
prolonged dull weather. These rebuffs are 


not calculated to give anyone much enthusi- 
“'asm for continuing, but so hopeful are gar- - 
deners, as a rule, that they are not easily 
‘thwarted in their intentions simply -because - 


one season is bad. The chances are “that 
another year may be one when sun will help 
Sweet Peas to unfold in all their beauty. In 


_the meantime; let us be preparing the ground 


for the reception of either seeds or- plants, 
whichever we decide upon. Deep culture !s 
one of the-secrets of success, and therefore 
the ground the plants will occupy should be 
trenched at least 2 feet deep, working into 
the bottom spit some good decayed manure, 


and also incorporating with the soil as It 1s 
No one . 


broken up superphosphate of lime. C 
in these days would think of having third- 
rate blossoms, when by deep culture and 
liberal manuring so much finer flowers may 
be had. Moreover, ground prepared before 
hand, and left in ridges until near the time for 
sowing or planting, is rendered 
able, and, what is equally important, shou 

a long spell of dry weather follow, the plants 
are able to stand it better than those grown 
on ground on which little labour has been 
\V OODBASTWICK. 


Bedding plants 


What a poor season 1922 Was for bee 
plants, and what a deal of labour, for resuts: 


March 24,1993 
G. PLICATUS is a very distinct and ‘interest- 


ing Snowdrop, with very glaucous leaves a- 
foot in length and over an inch broad. They . 


esos e a T 


light and fri 


which could not be regarded as sati factory. 


Subjects like Zinnias, which revelled in the 
hot summer of 1921, cel 
last year, and in some instances gece 
bloomed at all. Ina public park | sometime 


e e ` . ms nke (6 a 
visit I noticed cuttings being taken on sep 


° e e. 
tember oth from Pelargoniums which were -. 


only bedded out the first week in July. 
makes one wonder whether, after all, a 
worth while perpetuating this form of gar 
dening to the extent it is to-day, n in 
gard to the cost of housing such plants . 


winter. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, me 
4 i and conse 


tike-many — 


looked very unhappy . 


| B 
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quently were not so free with their blossoms. 
Fuchsias gave a better account of themselves 
than one at first expected, and flowered de- 
spite rain and leaden skies. One of the most 
charming beds was that of Antirrhinums, for 
the greater part old plants, that in fair and 
foul weather were very bright and attractive. 

WoobBaAstWick. 


| 
; | Anemone blanda 


This, one of the most beautiful as well as 
” the most useful of our Alpine Wind flowers, 
| comes from Greece, almost forming a con- 

k necting link between the late autumn and 
© early spring-flowering kinds. A. japonica 
| has hardly settled in its winter quarters 
' when, like the Snowdrop, this charming 
( flower forces its Way through the hard 

, ground, Tt is not unusual to see many of 

its flowers open and bright at Christmas. 

Such a rare flower should be found in every 

rock garden, and though not so robust or 

quickly increased as some of the others, it 

‘is very hardy and stands our climate well. 

The leaves are of a leathery texture. It 
differs from A, apennina chiefly in its deeper 
blue flowers and slightly broader rays, and 
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seeds should be sown immediately after ripen- 
ing, the seedlings flowering when about 18 
months old. A. G. 


Annuals for cutting 


It is now fully recognised that all annuals, 
especially those of enduring habit, should get 
a bit of good soil. Although it is only lately 
that these things have been appreciated at 
their true value, they have lately come very 
prominently to the front, and annual Carna- 
tions, Chrysanthemums, Gaillardias, Sun- 
flowers, Gypsophila, and Poppies, with Cos- 
mos, Malopes, Stocks, Godetias, Sweet Peas, 
and Mignonette are always in great request. 
Some of these may be sown where they are to 
flower, but the majority are better if they get 
a start under cover, and may be divided into 
two or three sọwings—i.e., under glass re- 
spectively in February and early in April, and 
out of doors about ihe middle of the latter 
month, or in some cases earlier, weather per- 
mitting. Those requiring early indoor sow- 
ing are sometimes treated partly as biennials, 
being sown in autumn and kept through the 
winter, but little is gained by this if there are 
facilities both for housing the boxes in which 
the seed is sown and a frame or two avail- 


Anemone blanda 


ts Tound bulb-lileo roots. 
“early, it deserves 
“AW known as 

ei SCYTHIN IC A IS a native of North 
wen the Cyprus form, A. b; Cypriana, 
oe 7 litth removed therefrom. The 
ml for es are the times of flowering 
A blune 4 petal, the latter being rounded 
i two are praata m other Rial ta 
: ‘RANY identical. Both differ 
| System of leaf produc- 
and more spreading, In A. b. 
a dual charm—the rich 
> exterior of the blos- 
its fully expanded 


Seving it flowers 
4 sheltered spot. The 


emanes, it done s of the tub rous-rooted 
ekre ves well in light soil, though 
ar sot sarden Where it does well in a 
es, Mowee light Soil the plant seeds 
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able into which the seedlings may be pricked 
out to give them a start. In the matter of 
their summer quarters, a west border is the 
best place for most of them. They vet quite 
enough sun, and, given a hot summer, do not 
dry out so quickly, and consequently last 
considerably longer. In all cases, whether 
planted out or sown where they are to remain, 
a mulch of some kind is beneficial, not neces. 
sarily as a stimulant, but to keep the ground 
cool and moist. When sown in the open, 
the ground should be broken down well to 
secure an even plant, and if light and dry, 
Slight treading is advisable. Where speciali- 
ties are sown on borders reserved for them 
mainly for cutting they should be put in 
drills, as cleaning is much easier under these 
conditions. 

The things noted below can be recom- 
mended as first rate for the Supply of cut 
flowers, and are within the reach of all with 
the help of a cool house or pit and one or two 
frames. It may be added that nearly all are 
not only very attractive, but stand remark- 
ably well in a cut state. Carnations Grenadin 
and Marguerite, if sown now, may be said 
to hit the season almost exactly, the former 
being a little earlier and the latter coming in 
just after the ordinary border Varieties, so 
that we get a succession of Carnations for 
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nearly five months. The seedlings should be 
pricked out early into a bit of light soil and 
lifted at planting time with a good ball, so 
that no check is experienced. Iceland Pop- 
Pies are the least showy of the family, but 
the most enduring, both when growing and 
When cut. To secure an early display seed 
should be put in immediately. “Use light soil 
and exercise care in pricking out and plant- 
ing to avoid breaking the roots. Gaillardias 
are among the most brilliant of annuals, and 
quite as good results may be obtained from 
a packet of seed as by purchasing ordinary 
named varieties. They may be salely classed 
with the annuals, because nothing is gained 
by savine old plants if seed’ is sown 
early and the young plants receive prompt 
attention. Stocks of branching habit, those 
from which a goodly number of side shoots 
bearing nice flowers and with stems from 
6 inches to 8 inches in length can be taken, 
are most serviceable for cutting. Sown at 
the latter end of March in Slight warmth, 
they come in well after the autumn-sown 
East Lothian varieties, Gypsophila elegans 
is an invaluable annual, coming in earlier 
than the well-known Perennial. Sow under 
cover and plant in a bit of Kood soil to obtain 
additional length of stem and larger heads 
of flower. The flowers of Cosmos bipinnatus 
and its varieties stand very well when cut. 
The plants will continue to bloom right away 
until the advent of frost. The very delicate 
petals of Godetias, often semi-transparent, 
would lead one to suppose that when cut the 
lowers would be short-lived. Such, however, 
is not the cave, The necessity for sowing 
Sunflowers will depend largely as to whether 
a good stock of the perennial forms is avail- 
able; if this is not the case, a supply of the 
new Miniature must certainly be provided ; 
it is invaluable for late cutting. Tf home- 
saved seed of Sweet Peas is not available, by 
all means buy from a good source and do 
them well, the combinations desirable heing 
long-sustained flowering, bold blooms of good 
substance and long stalks. On Rose borders 
Mignonette Crows well, and a fragrant and 
long-enduringe summer carpet for the same is 
thereby p-ovided., 


Plants in frames 


With a view to setting cut plants of Pent- 
stemons, Violas, and Sweet Peas at the end 
of March or early in April, they should be 
freely ventilated. ~ These plants may be re- 
garded as hardy. The lact, however, that 
they have been raised under glass has given 
them a degree of tenderness Which must be 
dispelled by free exposure. The lights should 
be drawn off entirely on every possible occa- 


sion, and even when they are put on to protect 


the plants from heavy rains, plenty of air 
should be allowed by propping up the lights. 
By ventilating with all possible freedom now 
it will be possible to Get the plants put out 
within a month, and the frames will then 
be free for other Subjects of a more tender 
nature. These plants will even now stand 
several degrees of frost if gradually hardened, 
and in view of the Probability that they will 
have to endure frost when planted out, it is 
Imperative that they be now well hardened. 
The removal of weeds and a loosening of the 
Surface soil will greatly assist in this direc- 
tion. : F. W.G. 


Violets. 


The weather has been very favourable to 
Violets in cold frames. The plants are look- 
ing strong and healthy, and producing very 
fine flowers. It has heen possible to remove 
the Exhts entirely for several consecutive 
Weeks, and this treatment has greatly bene 
fted the plants and has rendered them suf- 
Heiently hardy to Pass through the back end 
of the winter. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


FRUIT 


Work in the vinery 


Early Vines are now pushing their buds, 


_and as soon'as they have become sufficiently 


advanced. many of the young shoots must be 
remdved. It is not advisable to commence 
disbudding until a little growth has been 
made, for when taken off at a very early. 
stage the spurs are liable to bleed slightly. 
It is better practice to leave them until the 
bunches appear in the points, and then. take 


~ off the weak ones not required. It is the 


usual practice to leave one shoot on each 


. spur, taking it for granted that_the spurs 


are evenly placed along the rod from 15 
inches to 18 inches apart.. Where there is 
sufficient space for the full development of 
two they may be left, as would be necessary 


-to fill a gap caused by the loss of a spur. 


While it is necessary to nicely furnish the 
trellis, care must be taken to guard against 
overcrowding the foliage, each leaf being al- 


lowed full exposure to light and air. >It -à 


sometimes becomes necessary to: choose be- 


tween two equally strong shoots, in which 


case that nearest the rod should be kept, with 
a view.to shortening the spur at pruning 
time. a ae oe, TN 

By the time the shoots have made 2 inches 
or 3 inches of growth, two or three bunches 
may be showing. Of these one only should 
be left. For preference, retain the one 
nearest to the base of the shoot, but always 


the best and most shapely. -A few days later | 


it will be necessary to commence stopping 
the shoots, the strongest always being 


stopped first, leaving’ the weaker ones to ~ 
grow and Strengthen for a short time. Step- 


ping should be carried out while the leaf to 
which the Shoot is to be stopped is. hardly 
large enough to be called a leaf, about the 
size of a halfpenny, in fact. Stopping. must 


be carried out according to the area of trellis | 
to be furnished, some. Vines being planted a 


greater distance apart than others to allow 
more room for ‘the extension of growth, A 
fairly general rule is that of stopping the 
shoots at the second leaf beyond the bunch, 
but where. there is ample room for another 


_ leaf it may be left. The more foliage a Vine 
- carries, provided it is not overcrowded, and 


has full exposure to light and air, the easier 
is it-able to carry a heavy crop of fruit. It. 


' is well to bear in mind that'room must be 


left for some sub-lateral growth without any 
overcrowding. It is better practice to stop at 


the second leaf beyond the bunch, and have 


ample room for sub-lateral growth than to 


-leave three leaves and overcrowd the sub- 


laterals. As lateral growths appear from 
the axils of the leaves, they should be stopped . 
at the first leaf, and all subsequent growth 


_treated the same, provided there is room for 


its development. When Vines are planted 
closely it is advisable to remove the lateral 
growths behind the bunch, with the excep- 
tion of the two nearest the spur which 
should always be retained. When stopping 
sub-laterals, take out the points while very 
small, and while the leaves are still unfold- 
ing. Always endeavour ‘to keep. pace with 
the growth, and remove that which has to 
be taken away in as young a State as possi- 
ble, but do it gradually, and do not remove 
all the growing points of one Vine at once. 
Should the growth get out of hand, never 
attempt to cut out large quantities of wood 


_ at one time, but rather remove it a little at 


a time. 


Tying down is an operation which needs 


considerable care, especially when dealing 
with vigorous growth such as is produced by 
Alicante and Gros Maroc. Inexperienced 
gardeners are apt to be in too great.a hurry 


- to bring the shoots down to the wires, often 
to their own sorrow. While it is necessary 


to keep the shoots from coming into contact 


‘with the glass, no strain should be put on- 


them to bring them down. Rather than try 
to pull down strong shoots, it is better to 
leave them until the weight of a bunch of 
fruit gradually brings them down. Always 


. place the loop of the tie near to the upper- 


‘most part of the shoot, as this will bend 
slightly and prevent contact with the glass. 
The Vines should be looked over daily as far 


as possible, pulling down a few here and — 


there that may bend without-being strained. 
Often during the daytime the shoots are 
fairly limp, but no strain’must be put upon 
them, for during the night they become stiff, 
and in the morning may be found to have 
snapped off. A. J. P. | 


Fruit trees | 
Those who still have fruit trees to plant 


may get on with the work now, when the 


soil is sufficiently dry on the surface. On 
cold, clayey soils it is desirable to keep the 
roots from going down vertically, and a stone 
slab or a large slate should be placed be- 
neath the tree. In planting do not put the 


trees too deeply in the soil. The mark ọn - 
the stem, which indicates the depth at which, 


they were planted in the nursery, is a safe 


uide. Do not, in any-case, mix manure 


with the soil. It-is much more desirable to 
feed by mearis of top-dressings, and the roots 
will very soon find such. SCOT. © 


VEGETABLES | 


Edible Peas `. 


Amongst the many important vegetable 


“crops few claim more attention than do these, _ 
and rightly so, as given a normal season good 
produce can be had for fully six months of 


the year—June to . November. - inclusive— 
though coupled with this the very best cul- 


ture must be afforded them. Deep, cultiva- 


tion of the soil is most essential, and-it must 


be in fairly good heart as regards manure. 


The roots penetrate deeply in search of it, and 
we cannot forecast what the season has in 
store for us, so that to be on the’safe side we 


‘should: be prepared for the variableness of 
our seasons. Soils deficient of lime do not 


produce good. crops of peas, in which case it 
is best to dig or fork in a layer before sow- 
ing. As earliness is our watchword for the 
first picking, choose a warm border if pos- 
sible, and as dwarf varieties are both good 
and early, preference should be given these, 
especially if anything is planted at the back. 
such as fruit trees against a wall, as the Peas 
‘would not hinder the sun or light from the 
former. It is more than doubtful if anything 
is gained by sowing in the autumn for an 
early crop, neither is it much practised nowa- 
days as far as ore can see, but there are 


seasons when it becomes necessary on ac- © 


count of heavy rainfall or frozen ground to 
sow in small pots or shallow, narrow boxes, 
and protect under glass until it is considered 
safe to! transplant to the prepared site. The 


early weeks of March is soon enough to 


sow out of doors, as soon as the soil is work- 
able. Flat - bottomed drills, 3 inches. to 
4 inches in depth and 23 feet asunder, is none 
too much for these dwarf varieties. They 
must have plenty of sun and air if good crops 
are expected, neither must the individual seed 
be jumbled together, as is too often the case; 
give them a space of 2 inches between, then 
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- Should. be 3 inches to 4 inches apart, so that 


better than waiting, until they are attacked. 
-if the rainfall is light, will greatly benefit the- 
if water is at hand and considered necessary 
-< ing in the order named: English Wonder, 
© Laxtonian,. Pioneer, Early Giant, Daisy, 


' Gradus, Senator, Quite Content, Glory of = | 
Devon, Autocrat, the Gladstone, and Latest . - 
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March %4 


“each plant will. be able to develop. Just 
-round about now ‘mice are active in search” 
‘of food, and quickly spoil a row if unob- 


served, so that it is wisest to set traps to catch ` 
them ‘as soon as the ground ts levelled over, 
Do not allow the young plants to sprawl 
about, but pull the soil towards them each 


- side of the row, and supply the necessary fan- 


shape twigs, about 18 inches in- height, sett 


though some early varieties reach nearer 
3 feet. Naturally, these require taller stakes, 
notably Gradus, the Pilot and Early Giant 
type. 4 2 kot ‘ a 


To maintain a regular supply it is neces- 


-sary to sow about once a fortnight, from 


early April to the middle of June, according. 


to size of garden and demand, and to suc- > zi 


ceed the first sowing Carter’s Daisy can, with 


’ every confidence, be recommended as a first-> | 


class Pea of the marrow section, frequėntly 
reaching 23 feet. high, and loaded with large — 


“pods, with eight or more Peas in each. For 


late summier and autumn supply the 
‘TRENCH SYSTEM has much to recommend it, 


i 
but it must be of. good depth and widein t — 
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proportion, so that there is no cramping of * f 


the roots: Neither. should the rows be less 


ane : | 
than’ 6 feet asunder; another 4 feet for pre. 
ference, the space between being utilised ‘for. 
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Spinach, Lettuce, etc. The seeds for these 


the plants can -develop from the base as it 
were. The increased strengih of the seed-. 
lings will -goon be apparent, consequently 
better able.to withstand the few pests that 
attack Peas, .viz., thrip and mildew, both 
more destructive during a very hot summer. 
than in a normal one. Syringing the plants | 
overhead of an evening with an approved in- - 
secticide before either can be seen is much - 


A thickish mulch. that will retain the mois- 
ture in the ground from early May onwards, 


plants, placing this quite close up to the 
plants, extending 2 feet on either sides and 
give a thorough soaking twice weekly. 
Most cultivators have their fancy varieties, 
but should there- be any undecided they’ will 
not be courting disaster by sowing the follow- 
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NOTES. AND REPLIES 


Insects in soil 


` [j 


JaMES MAYNE. 


In my'vegetable garden this year I have an 
invasion of little creatures of which I send 
you a specimen. ‘They are in myriads, whér- 
ever there is any -vegetable matter—Potalo 
pits, Celery pits, roots of Cabbages, and: so 
forth. I do not remember ever having-them 
before this season. ‘Can you kindly tell me 
about them? Where have they come from, 


and what will become of them? Should | 


treat the soil'in any way, so as to dispose of 


them? I fear they will be very destructive . .“ 


when young vegetables are planted if they 

are not dealt with drastically. o 
[The insect is one of the springtails, Col- 

lembola sp. It is only ‘injurious where 


present in large numbers, and mainly where =; 


the soil is sour. Liming would doubtless 
be a help. If pot-soil is affected, then stand- . 
ing the pots in water at 110 degs. F. for a 
little while will “kill them.] >. 


Globe Artichokes 


‘The protecting litter may naw be removed - 
from Globe Artichokes and the ground Jea 


tween the rows forked up. If new planta- 
tions are to be made, prepare the ground, bu 
defer thé planting for another month. 
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_ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Stag’s-horn Sumach 


Though leafless during the winter, the 
Stag’shorn Sumach is by no means devoid 
of interest at that season, as a striking fea- 
ture is furnished by the large rusty-looking: 
masses of inflorescence with which many of 
the shoots are terminated. The rugged as- 
pect of a specimen, when not more than 
to feet high, is also most marked.. It forms 
also a highly ornamental shrub during the 
summer months, being usually seen with a 
dear stem and a head of. branches few in 
number, but furnished with large pinnate 
raves that give to it quite a. sub-tropical 
appearance. It flowers during the summer 
months, and is then very attractive, for the 
blossoms are borne in the shape of dense 
velvety-like spikes of a crimson colour, and 


Ltd 
ee from the points of the shoots, 
aes OU Very conspicuously above the 
H gules the Reg Besides its ornamen- 
ael in Aine A o this Sumach is em- 
Bantigeof a i or tanning. [t has the 
on oT eae fairly Well even on hot, 
ae nines the bright tints which the 
nln Autumn Cause it then to 
ase a ASPIcuoUusly, Another species of 
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RAUS Chane ich ; 
cen LMR Which is smaller than the 


MaMe | 
a th but stil Very ornamental, es- 


Its oe 7 
— os Pinnate leaves. The cut-leaved 
nS (laciniata) attracted a large 
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(Rhus typhina) 


Ruus CoTinus, the Venetian Sumach, 
is a very old inhabitant of our gardens, 
but it still stands out as one of the must 
remarkable shrubs we have, and is especially 
‘aluable from the fact that its most attractive 
stage, viz., when in flower, occurs about the 
month of August, at which time there are 
few other shrubs in bloom. The inflorescence 
is in the shape of dense Wig-like masses, 
which surmount. the entire plant, so that, 
viewed from a little distance (especially if lit 
up by the rays of the declining sun), the 
specimen appears to be enveloped in a cloud 
of red. The leaves die off a very rich reddish 
yellow colour, and in another species 

VENENATA, the Poison Sumach of the 
United States, they acquire a brilliant scarlet 


Rhododendron moupinense 


tint. This species is, however, in common 
with another North American’ kind (R. Toxi- 
codendron), far too poisonous to be recom- 
mended for ornamental planting. 

RHUS SUCCEDANEA jis a small-growing, 
pinnate-leaved species, and very brilliant in 
autumn, but I am not sure of its hardiness; 
anyhow, it is worthy of being treated as a 
conservatory plant, where the bright-coloured 
leaves will remain on the plants for a long 
time. The whole of the Sumachs can be 
propagated by root cuttings, which is the 
readiest method of increasing them. 


G. C. P. 


Cows poisoned by Yew 


Having had an unfortunate experience in 
losing two cows from Yew tree poisoning, 
it has occurred to me that what happened 
may interest vour readers. The cows fed on 
the tree in the early morning, and after eat- 
ing their breakfast of dry straw, which 


171 


naturally made them thirsty, they presumably 
drank their fill and immediately afterwards 
rolled over dead. A third cow that had also 
eaten Yew was promptly shut away from 
Water and is alive to-day. 

The accepted theory among farmers is that 
Where a horse or beast is known to have 
eaten Yew tree the immediate antidote is to 
prevent the animal having access to water.— 
PHILIP WILLIAMS in the Field. - 


Red House, A bergavenny 


Rhododendron moupinense 
(Franchet) 


The illustration shows R. Moupinense, in- 
troduced by Mr. S. Tf. Wilson (879 W. and 
+250 W.) from the mountains of Western 
Szech'uan in China. Itis a dwarf evergreen 
plant often epiphytic, and comes from alti- 
tudes of 6,000 fect to 10,000 fect above sea- 


level. Tt has been accused of having a bad 
garden habit. but any old plant, which came 
under Wilson's No. 579. is now 32 inches 
high and 5 feet across, w that there is not 
much amiss with it. The leaves are hard and 
leathery, andthe white Nowers, suffused with 
rose and spotted with crimson 25 Inches 
“cross, are produced at the end of the shoots. 
The plant flowers when quite small, and 
among a batch of seedlings there is con- 
siderable variation in colour, ranging from 
white to quite pink. 

Since it blooms in February, it should be 
given a place free from the morning sun, 
for while the bush itself is quite hardy, its 
flowers will not stand sharp frost followed by 
sunshine. The seed pod is remarkable for 
the size of the plant, being }? inch long and 
$ inch thick. It is a most charming plant, 
Which should be in every garden. and so far 
as T have seen is never touched by rabbits; 
also it is a good pot plant. 

PETER THE HEgmit. 
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-different sorts out. 
whole lot would be tedious, so I will not in- 


bloom. | 
flowers are seven lobed, but the colour 1s not 


= Notes from a 


To-day, February 21st, there was on the 
luncheon table a fine truss of the hybrid 
blood-red R, arboreum x Thomsoni, with the 
sun shining through it. Anything more 
lovely than its clear translucent scarlet, un- 


dimmed by any spot, I never saw. To me it- 


is. the finest hybrid yet raised—perhaps even 
better than my own Rhododendron Gilian. 1 
said so the other day to its raiser. He how- 


„ever, demurred, preferring, so far as I re- 


member, Loders White. Now that I have 


‘begun with Rhododendrons I had better ġo 


on with them, for there are any number of 
An enumeration of the 


flict it om my readers, especially as to the 


- uninitiated it would be a mere list of Latin 


names conveying nothing. -Several of the 
varieties of the Himalayan R. arboreum have 
begun, but neither the Blood-red nor the 
White, which are perhaps the most distinct. 
Rhododendron trroratum, both 5,851 Forrest, 
and the plant from Pali, are well clad with 


their white spotted flowers, somewhat on the - 


lines of R. arboreum. The spotting differs 


much on individual plants, and some are en-. 


tirely without it ; moreover, there is usually a 
little pink in the bud, some flowers being 
quite blush when open. The plants which 


came under 5,851 Forrest are tinged with. 


yellow, especially at the base, some of them 
being spotless and particularly’ beautiful. 


From the polleri of one of these put on to the 


yellow R. campylocarpum I have some seed- 
lings of which. I hope great things in the 
future. Rhododendron hylothreptum (5,848 
Forrest) is another of the irroratum series in 
It has a good rounded truss, and the 


too good, being a shade of violet-rose ; also it 
js spotted, which does not add to its looks. 


Several plants of R. sutchuenense, one of. 
This 


Wilson’s introductions, are in bloom. 
is a robust shrub, with large, leathery leaves 


and big white flowers suffused with lavender- - 


rose or pink, and adorned with a large blotch 
of crimson in the interior. There are 14 or 


yo bells measuring about 3 inches long and 


34 inches across’ in the flat-topped truss, so 
that the effect is.most imposing. — 
the woods this year I found a plant flowering 


‘for the first time of a particularly beautiful 


shade of pale pink, certainly a prettier thing 
than any which have previously flowered here. 
Another large flower of Wilson’s:is R. Rire, 
and in this the bells are about the same size, 
but there are fewer to the truss and the 
colour is heliotrope, which gets very. intense 
at the base of the interior. It is a queer 
colour which does not appeal to everyone, but 
the plant is distinct and worth growing. R. 
maculiferum is a floriferous bush about 8 feet 
high, with blush flowers, blotched and 
spotted with crimson. It is not very large, 
but a pleasant thing to look at. R. scabri- 
folium is one of the small-fiowered species, 
white or pale rose, with narrow, rather bul- 
late leaves. It was discovered by Forrest at 
11,000 feet on the Chungtien Plateau, and is 
not supposed to be quite hardy, but has 
never suffered here. ; 

I will conclude with the little Japanese R. 


Keiskei, of which the largest plant in the 
British Isles, 2 feet 3 inches by 5 feet, is sup- 


posed to be in this garden. It is a dwarf- 


growing plant with small leaves often quite 
brown, and clear primrose flowers resembling ` 


those of the Himalayan R. triflorum. , It 
flowers when only 2 inches or 3 inches high, 
and.makes a very charming pot plant. 


Not many other shrubs are flowering yet, | 


the well known Prunus Pissardi, with white 
flowers and brown leaves being ong of them, 
and Viburnum Tinus var. lucidum another. 
The latter is much more ornamental than the 


in a‘dry and fairly sheltered place. ©- 
~' The wild Daffodil is appearing by the side 
of the drive and in some of the woods, and 
as numerous seedlings. The terrific ‘winds of 


- the past few days have made sad havoc with 
them, often breaking the stalk clean off. An 


- Chionodoxa Lucilize and its variety sardensis, ’ 


“sowing themselves in-adjacent beds and in the 


In one of. — 
“they are not so-numerous as they should be. 


‘carmine “with: a: yellow ‘eye. on stout scapes 


_ it can easily be propagated by means of cut- 
tings of the young wood in spring. 
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-~ hardy Ericas. It has come from Cornwall, 
-© and grows in the open. G. F. ASHTON 
LYour specimen is Erica lusitanica, a. 
beautiful shrub for the south and west,-but . 
of doubtful hardiness north of London.] ` 


Cornish garden 


type, the flowers being larger and. of more 
substance, and the leaves shiny. > It is not 
so well known as it should be, and some years 
ago Mr. Kempshall surprised me by. saying 
that they had not got it at Abbotsbury—a 
defect which I was able to remedy, as it layers - 
itself freely. The fragrant white flowers of 
Osmanthus Delavayi are opening now. This 
does not seem to be a big grower nor to be 
lastidious as -to soil. Altogether, it is a~ 
charming’ evergreen, and should be in every 
garden. Cornus capitata, often known as 
Benthamia fragifera, is. weighed down by its. 
deep pink strawberry-like fruit, which, so far, 
the birds have hardly touched. . Here it is 
evergreen and rarely touched by frost, but 
Mr. Bean says it is not hardy at Kew. Two 
other interesting little shrubs are Grevillea 
rosmarinifolia and G. sulfurea, natives of 
New South Wales. The former is deep rosy 
red, and the latter pale yellow. The flowers 
of both are of a most peculiar shape, hav- 
ing no petals whilst_the calyx: is coloured . 
and deeply divided, and the stamens far‘ ex- 
serted. Both of them seem quite hardy. here 


Silver-leaf in Plums 


How few outside the gardening and fruit- 
growing fraternity know this malady if-they 
see it, and yet it is supposed to be a notifiable - 
disease, and the owner liable to be prosecuted: 


almost written incurable malady. Last 
August I observed a bush Plum tree standing 
in the front garden of a good sized. villa 
practically smothered with  silver-leafy and 
yet allowed to remain, while his neighbour 
right opposite has an excellent garden and 
many fruit trees, including Plums. It is this 
neglect that fosters many a.disease among 
fruit, flowers, and vegetables.. Granted that . 
a tree suffering from silver-leaf, if not badly 
attacked, will live on for several years and 
produce a few fruits it is seldom worth the 
space it occupies. Far. better root it out-as- 
soon as noted, clearing out all the soil that - 
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Sir Watkin and Golden Spur are out, as well 


loam heavily impregnated with lime, mortar 
rubble, or similar material, planting firmly. 
but not too deeply. If one had a choice it 
would be well to substitute a Pear or-other 
stone fruit for the Plum. It cannot be too 
firmly impressed on those who cultivate the 
latter that immediately they see the foliage 
turning a greeny-white and curling up, to 
cut the same well beyond where it is affected 
and burn it at once. It is only by strict 


uncommon: plant is Anchysa myosotidifiora, 
which has large, rough leaves.and. racemes of 
violet flowers; the lobes of.which recurve and 
show the. white interior, whilst-the filaments 
and style stick out-straight some way beyond 
them. It is, however, best suited for a rough 
piace in-the wild garden. van 
Other spreading but pretty little plants are 
rae en here ina souh border, and ih. out. The variety that appears to be a de 


are rapidly taking possession of ìt, and even. , 


under my notice, is the Victoria, though by 
what one reads it is. not confined to this 
variety only. It is claimed that a cure has 
been found for this disease. Let us hope such 
is the case. J. Mayne. 
Big bud | 
The destructive nature of the Black Çur- 
rant mite is well known to those who. have 
had their Black Currant bushes attacked by 
it, and consequently dotted with the familiar - 
big buds. i ~- 
The mites are reproduced by eggs in March 
and August, and may be found in an active 
state among the inner scales of the buds dur- 
ing the autumn and early spring. As the 
spring advances the buds usually die, or pro 
duce a small amount of stunted foliage: The 
mites are thus forced to migrate, and live for. 
a time at the bases of the leaf-stalks between 
the stem and developing buds until the latter 
are large enough for them to enter. ~It will 
be understood that the injury to the Black 
Currant is inflicted by the mites feeding on 
the embryonic leaves and flowers, causing, a 
buds to swell and become abortive. Various 
washes have been used for checking the 
ravages of this pest, but so far there seems 
to be no better method than that of hand 
picking the enlarged buds. bet 
Look over the bushes thoroughly in the early 
spring before migration of the mites con 
mences and remove and burn all affected buds. 
Bushes that are badly attacked should | 
burnt, and a fresh site found for planting 
voung stock. Keep a watchful eye on Goose 
berries and Red Currants, as these also are 
liable to attack. By carefully watching the 
bushes and removing the affected parts as 
soon as they are noticeable, much may. € 
done to prevent this nest from multiplying. 


grass. ` Lastly, there are the two Primulas 
P. Julie and P. rosea.” The purple flowers 
of the former do not much attract me and the 
plant needs a certain amount of attention, as 
it spreads rapidly, and though ‘studded with 
flowers appears to starve the ground, so. that 


P. rosea, on the other hand, is a gem ‘of ‘the 
first water, for the flowers aré bright rosy- 


4 inches to 6 inches high, ‘It is. a good doer 
in moist, loamy” soil, “and:’ only ~ requires 
division every two or three years. I have 
never known self-sown seedlings, here, but 
it sometimes ripens seed. © Unfortunately 
‘slugs eat the bloom if they can get at it. 
PETER THE HERMIT. 


. -_ Par. 
Veronica Andersoni variegata 


Many who like a little variegation in 
shrubs are dissatisfied with some of those 
which may have been recommended to them 
by nurserymen or others. The principal 
cause of complaint is the burning of the 
foliage by the sun im some cases, or by the loss 
of colour in others. ` Veronica Andersoni 
variegata is free from both of these draw- 
backs, and can be effectively. used in the flower 
garden or in the shrubbery. Perfectly hardy, 
I have had large bushes of this plant near 
the sea, and they bloomed as freely as the 
green-leaved varieties. Like all the Veronicas, 


W. McG. 
NOTES AND REPLIES 
Erica lusitanica _ 


I should. be glad if you would kindly name 
the enclosed, which I take to be one of the 
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.. INDOOR PLANTS 


Perpetual Carnations 


Twenty years ago it Was considered many shades of scarlet, pink, cerise, and yel- 
wonderful to` be able to have Carnation low defy description, They can only be con- 
fowers at any time between October and pared to those of Sweet Peas, and even them 


April. What a change has taken place in the they eclipse because the true yellow is an 
meantime, If comment is passed at all now accomplished fact. 

it is when there happens to be a break in the It is not, however, in the plants alone 
weekly supply of blooms, irrespective of the Where improvement has come with time; 
time of year, Those who, like me. have been ways of growing them have also changed for 
able to eep in close touch with the develop- the better. Specialists, of Course, lead the 
ments which have taken place since the in- Way with vast hoys, S, Which admit of plants 
troduction of the once famous Mrs. T. W. being grown in h; ds under condi lons which 
Lawson have had a pleasant experience, for differ Very slightly fron those in the open. 
without é break and, despite the Numerous Amateurs and privat Sardeners havi solved 
varieties which have been put on the market, their diliculiies in other ways. One of the 
cach successive year has witnessed steady sreatest mistakes a few vears ago was that of 
progress. Ten years ago a box of calyx over-poltine. Pots wore Used out of al] pro- 


Rhododendron (R, javanicum x R. jasminiflorum) Ne Plus Ultra 


ne Wats ind Spi Nsable, SO Many wer thie ports i) Ne size of l l ANIS l ~ Not 
Pie e needed that little support tO oinfre quenily | | | (O over-waterii g on nter, 
ee Sha l OR anything, Now it IS very With rl Csult that rust Nu discas vere 
Ted nng is required, The habit of growth — , li Line ir as Lin i Bmg 
' the ‘st Varieties has kept pace accord- ' ve Oane] pots for tl most vivorous 
hos he Wire-plant supports now in varieties, ; l tiu | lerate growers Nave 
o use were not thought of at the Linn roved to b better able to resist their « ne 
we at and it Was a long and tedious ne i CS In A size less. 
ache Pig me growth neatly tied, for Rules of propagation have been simplified, 
A le stoutness w hich is now on Pen \ S ug small g ers thought of 
“tions features of the Carola an ] rooting cult ss at a Iy other season tI an 
Nier o ` Specially . In sO lar as SIZ Lr [y SPTINL, and some TOLOM hea! 5 aS COI - 
tiated michi re are many \ hich th sidered 1 necessity N aays the la 7 1 
r such liri ; wel] take for M um usons Quite o Tal, | ngs are ri í “ae 
Upon NC blooms, how ever, exc ptiny Seasons. Quest } Nas I 
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from healthy Plants. In the north similar 
cuttings are scarce after four months of short 
days and dull skies. These root readily in 
cold frames, the treatment being identical with 
that for Violas. With the turn of the year 
these are potted up and treated us plants 
rooted in January. As to bottom heat for 
roouny in spring, l have found it quite ujn- 
necessary, always provided the shoots are 
pulled away with a heel, when they will root 
under the same conditions as Chry santhe- 
mums, and be Sironger for the cool ash 
boitom, since srowth is not forced. 

Whether it Pays to subject the plants to 
open-air treatment in summer When in pots 
is an Open qucstion. Ifa roomy span-roofed 
house can be given over entirely to the plants 

see no necessity for moving them, but the 
interior must be aş Natural as possible, the 
floor space, excepting the patis, should be 
earth, and the benches should have a thick 
layer of mvisture-retainings material on them, 
If damped down occasionally in spells of hot 
Weather the atmosphere is then Kept cool, and 
healthy growth is the result. In mixed houses 
there is much to be said for moving the Car- 
nations to cold frames. For summer Ded- 
ding the plants have not advanced in favour 
so much as their merits entitle them. ‘The 
fact is, too much has been expected from 
spring-rooied plants. To make these a sur. 
cess planted out they should be rooted in 
June and grown on for putting out the fol- 
lowing May. As for raising the plants from 
seed, 1 have proved it most interesting, and 
well worth while. Good seed should be 
obtained and sown now. 


J. 

Rhododendron Ne Plus Ultra 
«e This javanicum x jasminiflorum hybrid was 
raised by Mr. John Heal in Messrs. Veitch's 
Nursery at Chelsea many years ago; in fact, 
it Was given an award of merit in 1594. A 
fine plant, carrying eight fully open large 
trusses of bloom with others tò follow, was 
shown before the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society by Licut.-Col, 
Sir George Holford, Westonbirt, Tetbury, 
Gloucester, on February 13th, and unani- 
mously given a lirst-clacs certihcate. The 
rich orange-red flowers are borne, in huge 
(russes (as may be seen by our illustration). 
Such a well-flowered plint, and a fine cy- 
ample of good cultivation, is very effective 
in the conservatory at this season of the year, 


Plumbago capensis alba 

This variety js less known than the blue 
form of the popular Plumbago, yet it is 
very chaste and beautiful, Like the better- 
known form, P. c. alba is best when it can 
be planted out. It is necessary, however, not 
to afford too great a root run; and when so 
treated bloom may be had over a very con- 
siderable period. When it is desired to have 
plants in bloom during winter, pot culture is 
best, and a rather warn) greenhouse tempera- 
ture is required. Even then flowers will not 
be lavishly produced, but they are always 
Valuable and much appreciated. KIRK. 


Achimenes 


Are Achimenes so popular now as they 
were two decades ago? | doubt it, for it is 
but seldom these really attractive plants ure 
seen. They are usually considered to be, and 
grown as, stove plants, but they can be 
handled, and successfully, too, in a green- 
house during the summer months. Anyone 
who can grow tuberous Begonias ouzht to 
be able to grow Achimenes. If the corms can 
be started in a little bottom heat, so much 
the better, and they like a compost of well- 
rotted loam, leaf-mould, and sand. Achi- 
menes are excellent basket plants, and when 
in bloom and suspended from the sash-bars 
of a greenhouse are certain to attract 


attention. KIRK. 
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- Southern Counties - 
Grafting 


Any Apple ot Pear trees which, though 
healthy, yield fruit 'of indifferent quality may 


now, if thought desirable, ‘be prepared for 
grafting in from two to three weeks’ time 


with scions of. more satisfactory varieties. 


To this end cut back the branches to within 
2 inches or 3 inches of the point where the 
scions are to be worked on them. The re- 
maining portion should be cut off at the time 
of grafting, which enables the grafter to 
work the scions on to wood full of vitality. 
Scions for the purpose are usually selected 
during the winter and heeled in under a 
hedge or north wall. _ Although more difficult 
to obtain dormant wood now, the selection 
of suitable scions, if no longer delayed, ca 


still be accomplished. l | : 


_ Manuring 7 
Where this in regard to fruit quarters is 
-in arrears, the matter should be expedited and 


brought to a conclusion before the trees and 
bushes commence flowering. If farmyard or 
pig dung cannot be spared, the fact that very 
beneficial results may’ be reaped from the 
employment of 


ficial manure’ should be borne :in mind. 


Digging or forking just deep enough to bury 
the manure and weeds suffices. 


Pot Figs 


To avoid losing the crop through what is 
termed “¢asting,’? or the inability of- the 


trees to support the strain beyond a certain’ 


stage, thin the fruits on heavily laden ex- 
amples tg safe numbers. 4 ] 
now in growth, require every assistance in 
the way of liberal supplies of warm, diluted 
liquid manure and top-dressings -of rich com- 
Keeping the foliage healthy and clean 
is another important detail. | Never allow 
paths and surfaces between and around the 
trees to become dry, and syringing the foliage 
copiously morning and afternoor will also 
While the 
fruits are in flower direct syringing for.a 
few days should be discontinued.. p 


Seakale. 
Manure and dig a plot of ground of a suf- 


ficient area on which to grow the requisite , 


stock of crowns for forcing during next win- 
ter and spring. The larger or more vigorous 
the' ultimate condition ‘of the. crowns, the 
finer the produce when they are forced, con- 
sequently the soil can hardly be enriched 
to excess for this crop. Prepare the neces- 
sary number of root cuttings at once if the 
matter has not already had attention. 


Lettuces n 
Plants of the hardy winter white Cos 


e 


variety which have been wintered in frames ‘ 


and. subsequently thoroughly hardened, may 
now be set out in rows 1 foot apart, to come 
into use in June, and the smaller of the plants 
in July. 7 | 
Lothian Stocks ar 
Prick out seedlings raised last month into 
boxes.a few inches apart. If a large number 


is required employ a frame or pot them in 


6o-sized pots. o 


Tuberous Begonias j 
- For bedding the tubers may now 


along slowly in a pit or greenhouse. 
Sweet Peas | 


Make a good sowing in the open to supply 
flowers after the pot-raised plants get past 


- cat varieties. 


a properly compounded arti- - 


/Ehe trees being 


. longer, according /to strength. 
tender Tea varieties should be left till last. 


be placed 
- fairly close together in boxes and brought 


\ 
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_ THE WEEK’S WORK 


Midland 


Vineries pa 


Counties 


Vines started in January are“in varying © 
stages of growth, according to the variety, . 


and details of cultivation must~ be daily 
attended to. Surplus shoots left at the time 
of disbudding should be removed, and those 
retained for fruiting stopped when the avail- 
able space is furnished. Do not draw the 
shoots down to the wires too quickly, or many 


will‘snap off or break away at their- bases. — 
The experienced grower is able at this stage. 


to determine the bunches that will give the 
best results, and a considerable number of the 
duplicate bunches should be removed before 


they come into flower. Guard against sudden 
fluctuations in the temperature. 


The sun has 
considerable power now, but there is still a 
danger from cold east winds. As the Vines 


come into flower raise the night temperature © 
to: 65 degs. in houses where free-setting 


varieties are grown, and to 70 degs. for, Mus- 
On very cold nights a few. 
degrees less will do no harm. As soon as it 


, iS seen that the berries are set, reduce the 


bunches to a suitable number. Overcrop- 
ping must be avoided, as this will result in 
the Grapes being of indifferent quality, and 


perhaps injure the Vines permanently. The 


roots should be fed freely in accordance with 


the state of the border and the condition of. 


the roots. o 


Late Grapes 


All houses containing late varieties of 


Grapes should now be started. . There is a. 


tendency tọ delay the, starting of late-keeping 
Grapes of the Lady. Downe’s type, the result 


being that the fruit is often very imperfectly 


ripened through a short season of growth. 
No ‘attémpt should be’ made to force the 
Vines; indeed, very little or no fire-heat is re- 
quired until growth starts naturally. 


Roses _ | f o 
Most Roses have already made a consider- 
able amount of growth and pruning must be 


commenced. To prune Roses- to the best: 


advantage,-the operator should be conversant 


with the habit,and growth of the different — 


varieties, as it is advisable that each variety 


be cut back in accordance with its vigour. © 


Where plants are required to make ‘a good 
display, the pruning should not be too severe. 
Weakly growths should be removed entirely, 
as well as all decayed wood, and the remain- 
ing shoots cut back to various heights from 
6 inches to 1 foot, bearing in.mind the con- 
stitution of the variety. It isa mistake when 


‘pruning Roses to cut all shoots back to one 


level. Dwarf Polyantha and China Roses 
should be well thinned out, and as the flower- 
ing shoots spring from the collar of the plant, 
too weak ones should be cut down to that 
part, leaving the other shoots shorter. or 
The more 


Viola cuttings 

wintered in frames are well 
will be planted in their permanent quarters 
as soon as the weather is favourable. For 
best results’ a well-worked rich soil which 


will retain sufficient moisture and food for 


their summer requirements is- desirable. 

Radishes. ` ee 
Frequent small sowings of Radishes should 

be made in a slightly heated pit. Water the 


. crop liberally to promote a quick growth. 


When. ventilation is necessary, before the 
plants are well through the soil, guard 
against birds destroying the crop. . | l 

. W. G: 
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Plant houses sy Oo z: 
Tuberoses are very useful at this season of 

the year, although their perfume is. occa- f 

sionally objected to by some people. Ameri- | | auj 

can Pearl is a good sort, not too tall, and one “t, 


which is always satisfactory. After potting F 
the pots should be plunged in strong bottom ~ ie 
heat until top-growth is visible, when they-`. © ue 
can be removed to, and. flowéred in, cooler =" 
quarters. This is a good time at which to pT 
divide Aspidistras, and after division has a 
been done the plants ought to have a little im 
extra heat and atmospheric moisture until Aaii 
they begin to grow. away freely. Another > Tif 


useful plant is Eulalia japonica variegata, - aaan 
and this, too, should now be divided and re- 
potted. Plants in §-inch and 6-inch pots are 
serviceable in many ways. Stock -plants of 
Coleuses should‘now be warmed up, and as - 
soon as cuttings can be secured they may be 
quickly rooted in the propagating case. The 
blue-flowered- Coleus thyrsoideus should not 
-be forgotten. The glutinous leaves of this” 
variety are rather objectionable, but the value 
of its cobalt-blue flowers -in winter and 
spring is undeniable. . Regal  Pelargoniums 
now.showing bud -ought to be opened out 
with neat stakes, and they should also Te- 
- ceive a little weak stimulant twice a week, 
or thereby. Rather cool treatment, when pos- 
sible, will keep down attacks of aphis to 
which these Pelargoniums are prone. A. 
batch of Mignonette is uscful later on, and 
seeds of any approved sort may now bef 
sown in the pots in which they are to flower— _ | 
thinning the’ seedlings, ultimately, to three 
in each -pots Early Hydrangeas which are 
now beginning to show their trusses ought. 
to be liberally watered and fed. Weak soot- 
_ water is, perhaps, the best stimulant for these 
plants. a a g oe ge | 


r + 


Orchard house nan 
_ Even when the house has been fully ex- į, 
posed, the Peach -trees will now be opening ` f. 
their blossoms in the`orchard house. Arti, j 
ficial fertilisation is necessary to secure a 
-good set, and this may be attended to in the 
early hours of the day. Trees in pots must 
now ‘be inspected daily and watered as their `. 
needs require. Otherwise there is certain to 
be a proportion of bud-dropping, which 1t 15 
always best to avoid. Plum trees will soon 
< follow the Peaches, and, like the latter, must 
be attended to in the way of fertilisation. 


Hardy plant borders fo g 

The replanting and rearranging of herba- į 
ceous borders ought now to be approaching 4 
a conclusion: In planting, those .who have 
to find large quantities of cut bloom ought | 
to put out some of. the- 
herbaceous plants which are | 
purpose. ‘To name a_ few, Centaureas, — 
Michaelmas Daisies, Doronicums, Gaillar- 
dias, Scabiosa .caucasica, Chrysanthemum 
maximum in variety, Sidalceas, Malvas, D 
Aquilegias, Iceland Poppies, Gypsophilas 1 =i 
variety, Lupins, and Delphiniums may be k 
included. | oe, 


longer-stemm 
useful for- that 


Kitchen garden = E : 


' The ground is wet and sodden still, after 

a heavy. snowfall, but it soon dries ‘at ee 

time, and a good seed bed is generally secur“ >, 
. by those ‘who are content to wait. In heavy ~ 

suils a heap’ of light, dry soil for covering 

sometimes saves a critical situation. | W F È 

the ground is Workable, full sowings ° 
_ Brassicas of all kinds, of Onions, Leeks, an 


smaller sowings of  Lettuces, Carrots, 
Turnips, and Parsley can be made. 
' h s , W. McG. `: 
: _ 
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ORCHIDS 


Lycastes 


This genus contains upwards of 20 Species, 
but only a few find favour among Orchid 


growers generally, the most popular being L, 


Skinneri, with its numerous Varieties, A 
native of Guatemala, whenee it was intro- 
duced in i841, it has always been ap- 
preciated by amateurs, and this can be readily 
understood when we recognise its free-flower. 
ing qualities, and the ease with Which it can 
be grown. The flowers are large and hand- 
some, the sepals and petals White, more or 


known in gardens for ai least A century, L. 
eruenta is somewhat similar, but the Rowers 


are larger and sci ntless, and the lip has a 
dari reddish blotch at its base, Ti hails from 
Guatemala, and was Introduced about 1841. 
5: lnsioglossa IS a rare Species characterised 
bv its hairy lip, and tt is also of interest as 
being one Parent of a few useful hybrids, 


such as L, Luciani and [.. Trunstillt. 
All the Lycastos mentioned can be 
successfully in the coo! Or 


grown 
Odontoglossum 


Odontonia Ba roness Schroeder 
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supply of water. The Surroundings are kept 
Moist and the plants shaded from strong 
sunlight. When the season’s growth is com 
pleted a less quantity of water will suffice to 
keep the plants healthy. Only enough need 
be afforded to maintain, the pseudo-bulbs in a 
plump condition. T. W. B. 


Odontonia Baroness Schreeder 


The illustration of this fine hybrid is proof 
of the great advance that is being made ijn 
Orchid hybridisation, Particularly in the 
group of what is known as bi-generic hy- 
brids. The generic name of Odontonia js 
derived from Odontoglossum and Miltonia, 
thus following the Precedent sct up by the 
late Dr. Masters in 1872, when he named the 
Veitchian bi-generic hybrid between Philesia 


buxifolia and Lapagcria rosea Philageria 
Veitchii. The subject of this note is the 


result of crossing Miltonia Bleuana, Pitts’ 
variety, and Odontoglossum The Czar. It 
was raised by Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., 
Lid., Haywards Heath, and is named in com- 
pliment to Baroness Schreeder, of The Dell, 
Englefield Green. It will be noticed that O. 
Baroness Schroeder resembles the Miltonia 
both in size and form, but the colour is dis- 
tinct and quite unique in the genus. The 
white margins to all the segments is clearly 
seen, being more pronounced on the large and 
somewhat flat lip. The sepals and petals are 
Wine colour, with a tinse of purple, while the 
lip is ruby-purple, Undoubtedly it isa hybrid 
of great merit. Te WB.: 


More winter-flowering Orchids 


One of the most striking Orchids in flawer 
at the present time, certainly the finest of its 
genus, is Angraecum sesquipedale. There 
are two varieties, and the larsver-flowered of 
the two is exceptionally fine when well grown. 
The fragrant white flowers measure about 
12 inches across, and have greenish white 
spurs, often as long as 1S inches. For de- 
coration in winter there is perhaps nothing 
better than Calanthe Veitchii, with its arch- 
ing sprays of bright rose flowers. C. Brenda 
is very similar, but has White flawers, 
Cynorchis Lowiana is not unattractive with 
its greenish white flowers and lilac lp with 
4 purple spot. Epidendrum parum deserves 
to be better known. Its very pale green, 
minute flowers are not showy, but their de- 
lightful fragrance reminiscent af Heliotrope 
makes them worthy of a place in the inter- 
mediate house. The varieties of Lithia 
anceps are very numerous, and some of them, 
notably L. a. Dawsoni and L. a. Sanderiana, 
are attractive Winter-flowering subjects. 
Liclio-Cattleva Fatima is useful because its 
orange flowers, marked with scarlet at the 
base of the lip, are so brilliant. Maxilaria 
nigrescens is dull by comparison, but its curi- 
ous port-wine coloured flowers are very dis- 
tinct, whereas M. pieta, which is also in 
flower now, has the richest of orange flawers 
marked with red. There are many cod 
Zvcopetalums with quite showy, freely-horne 
flowers possessing the wreat merit of kep- 
ing in perfection for long periods; Z. crini- 
tum, Z. intermedium, and Z. Mackavi are 
the best. 


Ceelogyne cristata 


Those who grow a few of the mere easily 
managed Orchids will now be finding Ceelo- 
gyne cristata useful. It succeeds quite well 
at the warmest end of a cecal house, and its 
elegant and characteristic blooms are freely 
produced early in the vear. C. cristata must 
have plenty of light. but it does nat relish 
strong sunshine, and when ton much shaded 
the spikes are apt to he deficient in respect 
of hlooames. Peat, loam, and Sphagnum 


make a fine compest for this Orchid. 
A SCOTTISH GARDENER, 
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= THE ABC OF GARDENING 
~~ © <- Pages for Beginners — 

The flower garden. - 

Some useful annuals (continued) 


7 os -. Let no one despise annuals. . While the. 
i E professional gardener alone knows their full 


lected: and overcrowded, and though nothing 
can rob the poorest possible specimen of its 
native perfume, yet size and colour are en- 
tirely lost. I wish I could prove to you how 
really great the Mignonette. can be as a 
flower, even if we make no allowance for, its 
s scent. Give Mignoriette a good deep soil, 


if an approved variety, give spikes of bloom 
which may well be called giant. 
I want now more particularly to follow on 
my remarks of Jast week and to treat of a few 
of the dwarfer annuals, varying in height 
from 1 foot downwards, and at the same time 
to point out that as we have advanced so far ~ 


ing varieties may be sown forthwith in the 
open. Among others, I would like to give 
a little prominence to, the Sweet Sultans 
(Fig. 1). These were more widely known- 
30 years to 4o years ago than they are to- 
day, and are too much left to the market 
grower, who knows their value as cut flowers 
Beg - .‘and grows them in goodly quantities. There 
Fig. 1._Sweet Sultan © | are three forms, the white, the yellow, and 

i l the rosy-mauve. The first is not a general 

favourite, the rosy-mauve variety is strongly 
and sweetly scented and is the largest of the 
three, but the yellow one must be set down 
- as the best of the trio.. They should be sown | 
where they are to bloom, transplanting only 

when absolutely necessary. ee 

Fig. 2 represents Nemophila\ Menziesii, one 
of:the bluest of blue annuals, which rivals 
the Virginian Stock in its tenacity of life 
» under the harshest conditions. -It also re- 
sponds in the same manner, and, well treated, 
‘tis far from being insignificant. Yet there 
are times and places where it can legiti- 
mately be grown in a half-starved condition, 
that is, in places which but for it would be 


A 2a 4s ee left entirely bare. Grown in a mass or in 
so in the Hone oe a P eae Fs _ lines gecocated with the white and red Vir- 
the gardener s friend, offering to help him, 3 Stotl d have tl onal 
out. of his difficulties at the lowest possible ginian stoc ee anc aie ave the nationa 
cost, annuals make a great claim. Because Colours to per Prg The ripe Ate ssa 
of their complacency they very often’ have _ lously nora at 1 eee on hig Srm 
little chance of doing themselves justice, and and raked A t Pan ait ee i accord- 

| more often than not the examples one sees ance with the condition ot the soil. 

PA -are undersized through béeing crowded, given Stocks and Asters are naturally everybody’s 
a poor soil, and left to take care of them- flowers, but their real beauty depends very 
selves. A case in point is the very charming largely upon their cultivation. For Ten-week- 
yet very common ‘little plant the Virginian Stocks it is advisable to procure the best 
Stock. In good soil, and thinned out, this strains, which, compared with the ordinary, 
plant is easily 9 inches to r2 inches in height, are expanses to Somewhat tenacious charac 
with correspondingly larger eer eae ter, and to well cultivate them. They make 
comparatively few roots, but such as there 
are strong and long. Thus they like to run 
down deep into the soil, and do not court 
the surface as the Aster does. Now the latter 
makes a multitude of small roots, and this 
is the real factor in their difference of culti- 
vation from the Stock. They like a lighter 
and more open soil in which the roots can 
ramify as much as they like. The presence of 
humus in the soil is far more quickly appre- 
ciated by the Aster, and really fine flowers 
on strong stalks cannot be produced without 
| = it. So, you see, these common. old Stocks 
; l AS / and Asters do, after all, need the skill and 

VAS attention of the cultivator. The varieties and 
even classes of Asters are numerous, but 


value and their adaptability, the untrained 
gardener probably knọws more about them 

than of any other class of plants. They lend | 
themselves to an unlimited. variety of uses, 
_and whether on a large or ‘small scale they 
give ‘full value. I can recall long borders 
filled entirely with annuals, and I have never 
; . met with more colour or been more deeply 
; see í impressed. They assist colour schemes, 
- make glorious ribbons, and admirably fill the 
bill of large schemes, because of their cheap- 
ness. I donot know that I am particularly 
fond of colour schémes or ribbons, for my 
temperament favours less formal presenta- 
tions, but many people are, and were more 


ee aN OR. 


and have the plants well spaced out, it will, - 


into March, almost any of the summer-flower- — 


“nette is another: one 


Fig. 9. -Nemophlia Menziesi 


it struggling for existence, 


too often see > 
life by the skin of its teeth, 


hanging on to 
even in the gravel path. 
be legitimately so grown, but -those who 
know it only in this way can form but little 
conception as to its real worth. The Migno- 
of these unfortunate 
plants which, because of its vitality, is neg- 


A 


It may, of course, 


those that are most popular now are the early- 
flowering Queen of the Market type, the 
formal Victorias, the plumed Comet and Os- 
trich Feather, the later Vicks’ branching, and 
the mauve and red single varieties. So there 
is plenty to choose from. 

Another class of plants to be had in extensive 
variety is the annual Chrysanthemum, every 
one of which can be recommended as both 
very pretty and exceedingly floriferous. Some 


d 


have beautiful and delicately cut foliage, an i 


some have foliage after the style of the ordin- * 


ary Chrysanthemum. C. tricolor is the richest 


in colours, and is very attractive; segetum ~ 


and some of its varieties are a deep golden. 
yellow; inodorum (see fig. 3), Bridal Robe, 


and Double White are most excellent for cut: | $ 


ting, having perfectly rosette-shaped blooms 
of a most agreeable form. Morning Star and 
- Northern Star are a pair of excellent single 


Fig. 3.—Chrysanthemum inodorum 


varieties of a glowing brilliance and purity, 
the names being sufficient indication to their 
colour-and appearance. I might have mem 
_tioned above that Burridgeanum is the best 
- of the tricolor varieties. All these may be 


: sown at once, and can with safety be trans- _ 


planted later into their summer quarters. _ 
Of the dwarf Nasturtiums much could be 
said were it necessary, but personally I would 
sacrifice them all for Tropeeolum Empress 
of India: For a glowing mass of colour, 
where the bloom predominates so strongly 
over the foliage, this is not to be beaten. 
Even the foliage, scant though it is, is effec- 
tive, and seems to contain a full supply of 
that richness which it communicates to the 
flowers. 
singly where they are to bloom, or you can 
- raise them in a box or in a bed and trans 
plant. 
For good edging to borders, both Tagetes 


signata pumila and French Marigold Legion - “ 


of, Honour claim their place ‘among. the 
foremost: If a bold line of yellow is. needed 
to fit in with a scheme, then the former i$, 


Fig. 4.—Acroclinium roseum 


without peer, the plant to grow; if.a richer 
and yet dwarfer line is needed, of a darker 
colouring where crimson and gold harmoni- 
ously blend together, theñ Legion of Honour 
cannot be surpassed. Both these plants art 
prime favourites of mine for their special 
uses, and I always’ raise my seedlings 19 
boxes, transplant them to other boxes, af 


` March 24, 1993. 


You can sow the seeds of these ~:~ 
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plant them out in May, just as they are be- 
ginning to bloom. | 

I have only space to refer to one other 
annual, and that must be the exquisitely 
beautiful Acroclinium roseum (Fig. 4). It 
is a most elegantly growing plant, and would 
justify its presence in the most ‘aristocratic 
gardens. Beside being so satisfactory in its 
growth, it possesses and shares the merit 
with the Helichrysum of being everlasting, 
and after doing service in the garden it may 
be cut and taken indoors for Christmas de- 
coration. Doubtless the flower js familiar 
by sight to most of us, but many people do 
not know it by name, nor even that it can 
be so easily grown under the most ordinary 
cultivation. I recommend those who have 
not hitherto grown it to Sive it a place. By 
no means assertive, its very modesty attracts, 
and its softly coloured flowers, poised on 
slender stalks, are very pleasing. 


F. J. F 
Fruit 


The amateur’s vinery (continued) 
Although the weather is so stormy gener- 
ally, and wintry in some parts of the country, 
there have been numerous short periods of 
mild weather, and the sun-heat has materially 
increased. In addition, the earth tempera- 
ture is now appreciably advancing, and is 
stimulating vegetable growth. The same in- 
luences act in a &reater or less degree upon 
plants under glass, possibly supplementi cl by 
artificial heat. The careful gardener will not 
trust his young Vine or Vinos to Nature; he 
will use a clean and straight hazel Stick or a 
thin Bamboo cane, as an additional means of 
Support to bridge the gap from wire to wire. 
le will do it, not only to support the young 
frowth from wire to wire, but to cconomise 
the work of the Vine itself and its energy. 
A Vine carefully tended and cultivated has 
litle or no use for tendrils. 

In our Viner S the te ndrils of the Vine are 
Mot required by the Vine. We provide the 
hecessary Support for the Vines, and their 


ojis of fruit, by méans ol the wires up 
which we train them and tie then to. Conse- 
quently we do not allow the tendrils to de- 
wlhp on the Vine, but pinch them off while 


INY are young and tend, r, 


ye | Moreover, under 
AY conditions of neglect in 


a vinery they are 


“le to become troublesome. THe tendrils 
mike their appearance as soon as the Vines 
mmence to Leroy freely. They usually ap- 
Par on the Side of the shi Ot and exactly oppo- 
7 to the base of the leaf-stalk. They also 
tba ee fF attached to the main Stall 
Ta a ol fruit or Vine flowers, Which 

panne, M eert sie Ving ih wers. As 
pon hay, even Vine tendrils without 
bee a mething from the \ Me, We pinch off 
Te Let ls bef re they Are nearh lully grown, 
TE ae the oap an E nerev into other 
nyil ss e act in a similar Way, and for 


AF Teasans Bao a ree 
‘ar Pa, 7 We pinch off the grow- 
> Pa a k ding 


ae 2. soot, or the tip of a 

teal of the Vin, i ita ee P $ 
St fe FUAD DUNO a side 
fa Vine us MU stem or a m uin branch 
f OH aa N SO doing Wi wha n judiciously 
ea à waste of energy and 
rate, the prog hon of sure lus leaves 
ame In f lat lir’s< Ving \ Let us 
co. i t little m closelv. 
Oy and Tes are well furnished with 
wan ptt wellnour led leaves we cannot 

1 fra og ene e Se A 
annat hare crops of Grapes. 2. 
A We Y cf let ry H > 

tfaa ` ‘caves If they are 
i i deram vercrowded, as they easily 
; 4 “OMe , YA RAT è 
ARSS . r of two if not 
a) literals : aan Ossible causes 
AL TIN (g ‘ N r r Fr 
i on ` 00 Numerous 
w ie ) sub-laterals have been 
ites to grog: h s +) res 
Soc matt Produce the Ciao the proper 
Orn, m } DAS Sfo j 
k restricted | es}, instead 


Sub-Iq ls should be— 
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to one or two leaves at most, and those on 


laterals which are pretty wide apart only. g, 
Overcrowding of the leaves, no matter how 


it arises, neutralises any possible good work 


they may have been capable of doing. 

Tow are we to know the distances at which 
Wwe ought to keep the laterals of Vines? The 
answer depends upon the size of the average 
leaf of the variety of Vine when fairly well 
grown. ‘If we take the Black Hamburgh, 
main leaves of that variety have, year after 
year, measured 10 inches in diameter, and as 
we must calculate for one leaf on one lateral 
not to overlap a Corresponding leaf on the 
other lateral, the laterals of that Variety of 

ape are kept at not less than 20 inches 
apart on the main rods or Stems. Foster's 


Seedling and Golden Hamburgh (a sort hardly. 


ever seen well grown) in the same vinery 
were pruned to 18 inches between laterals. 

he Frontignan varieties, white, black, and 
grizzly, naturally produce small Icaves, as 
has been stated in a former article, and small 
bunches and berries; but their flavour has 
long been held in high esteem. The laterals 
of these naturally less robust varicties—in- 
cluding Chasselas Musque—may be arranged 
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A.—Pea Quite Content B.—Pea Telegraph 


at IS inches down to 15 inches apart, thus 
making up in a Measure in number of 
bunches of Grapes for what they lack in size 
of bunch and berry, 

Boar in mind the importance of the main 
leaves on the Young Vine now forming or 
developing its main Stem, for on the building- 
up of its main stem largely depends its future 
career, From the axil of the main leaves will 
in due time develop a sub-lateral, and it is 
through the mismanagement of these sub- 
laterals that the inexperienced grower of 
Grapes comes to grief. These sub-laterals are 
most freely produced at the time and during 
the period of the greatest activity af the Vine: 
and so rapidly do they extend during that 
period that, if neglected for a few davs only, 
the Vines quickly become a tangled mass, 
and the vounge Vine presents a problem not 
very easily solved. It is our object to prevent 
such a tangle arising: therefore, while on- 
couraging and assisting the young Vine we 
endeavour to preserve and Protect it from anv- 
thingy inimical to its Welfare. Among the 
things inimical are the above-mentianed suh- 
laterals—when neglected. Under experiences] 
control they may be beneficial, 

Look at a young Vine. It is a sturdy, 
clean, froely-growing Vine, with one or two 
of the usually rather small Initial leaves com- 
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mon to all the earliest Shrubs and trees. 
oking back to one of the large new leaves, 
We probably see a tendril nearly fully grown, 
and Stretching toward one of the wires ayer 
Which the young Vine will be, or is being, 
trained, Properly speaking, the young Vine 
does not require the Support of that tendril 
or any other tendril. Tt is being tied and 
supported by the cultivator: therefore, that 
and all other tendrils produced by this or any 
other Vine growing under normal conditions 
under glass may be pinched off while voung 
and tender, and the material which would go 
into their formation be passed on for the use 
of stem, shoots (or laterals), leaves, and fruit 
when present. 
le next thing to consider is the sub- 
laterals. Thev are growths secondary in im- 
Portance to the laterals, which are of first 
importance. Sometimes they emanate from 
the leaf-buds in the axils of the new leaves 
farmed on the laterals themselves, In cither 
case thev should be Pinched or cut back to 
one leaf, the first leaf thev formed. When 
thev have to be cut hack, it is proof that they 
ought to have heen dealt with when they were 
much vounger, and that they have interfered 
with the light and its access to the leaves 
of most importance, the main leaves. This 
is one of the frequent causes of failure. A 
second cause is a generally too low tempera- 
ture. The third is over-cropping, J. U. 


The vegetable garden 


Peas 


There is no more heartening or pleasing 
sixht in the vegetable garden about mid- 
summer than a healthy row of Peas about 
4 fect high, bearing innumerable pods of Peas 
similar in sample to those illustrated in Figs. 
Aand B. And there js NO prouder man any- 
Where than he who has brought them to such 
perfection and now stands looking upon the 
result of his labour. It strikes me that the best 
thing we can do is to gather round him while 
he is in the mood, and learn direct from him 
how he had broucht about this great suc- 
cess. A really satisfactory row of hiyh-grade 
Green Peas is more often the exception than 
the rule. So, as the said cullivator cannot 
talk to you, and Tecan, I will put myself in 
his place and tell Just how he has managed 
to excel. 

Taking an iron rod in my hand T push it 
more than 2 fect into the soil against the row, 
and even at that depth I have struck nothing 
solid. This shows us that the work began 
in the autumn, and that the soil was trenched, 
or at least broken up deeply. I deduct. the 
trenching from the fact that the Peas were 
sown in February and the meticulous care the 
cultivator has exercised being very obvious 
in the result, it is quite natural to assume that 
he did the correct thing and broke up his 
soil in November. He purposely left it with 
a rough surface until nearly the end of 
January, and then he drossed it with unslaked 
lime, which he buried bv again turning the 
surface over roughly, so that the lime should 
blow off in the soil. Tf anvone can tell me 
of a more effectual way of making the soi] 
sweet, and at the same time destrovings soil 
pests, T should like to know it. February 
and the time for sowing come along. He 
procures the right variety (those figured are 
the Ouite Content type), and, catching his 
weather, sometimes a work of patience, he 
draws his drills, sprinkles along them same 
ashes from garden refusa. and sows his Peas 
nearly 2 inches deep. Note this part cu'arly 
—he places every Pea. You can see this by 
locking closely into the plants—rowhere can 
vou find any of them less than 4 inches apart, 
planted in ‘a double raw Eke Bread Beans, 
How very different ta the eran ded Eines where 
plant crowds plant so that all each one can 
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do is to send up a single thin ctraw ta ae 
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its head up in the air. These single straws 
bear very few pods—they simply cannot—it 
is the lateral ‘branches that are prolific, as you 
will be convinced if you will examine again 
our ideat row. Congestion among plants is 
just as bad, and far more quickly effective, as 
it is among animals or humans, and a Pea 

above all-things wants.not only head room, 


A but elbow room, so that it may extend many 


arms, and from each arm hold out a full hand 
-of its produce. That and the preparation of. 
the soil are the two principal factors in the 
growing of lieavy cropping, high grade Peas. 
There has been no mention of nitrogenous 
manures, simply because they are not needed, 
_ the plants being their own providers of what 
they. want.: The ashes contained potash, the 
lime contained phosphates, and they ask for 
nothing more. .The rest of the cultivation 


was ordinary, ‘including the weekly stirring — 
-of the soil about the plants with a hoe, the - 


timely placing of the sticks before the plants 
became heavy enough to fall over; an occa- 
sional syringing with insecticide if there was 
` any trace of green fly, and—nothing more. 
“The crop was virtually won not in the spring 
during growth, not in the summer during the 
flowering and podding season, but in Novem- 
ber, January, and February. That is a lesson 
not alone applicable to Peas, but to most of 
our garden crops. Forethought; fore-care, are 
two of the greatest of all gardening lessons 
to learn; and never yet, except by a fluke, 
- did any man or woman win satisfaction from 
the garden or a single prize at the flower 
show who had not assimilated.and applied it. 


| BEES Fs J. F. 


Isle of Wight disease | | 

Could you give me ‘any idea what. has 
caused a -hive of bees to die? They, had 
plenty of food, but the stock of bees was 
rather small. A. J. WHEATON. 

Patney Rectory, nr. Devizes, Wilts.. 

[I regret to say that the bees,; of which 
you sent me several carefully packed speci- 
mens, died of Isle of Wight disease. This 
‘s the same as acarine disease. l frankly 


` 


acknowledge that, through lack of necessary | 


apliances, I have never studied this’ disease, 
but your bees I handed to two friends of 


~~ mine, both of whom submitted them to the 


microscope and found sure and abundant 
proof of my conclusion. The worker. bees 
` were badly choked with the characteristic 
mite—Tarsonemus Woodi—and a “ smear $ 
taken from the queen bee which you 'thought-, 
fully included in the collection of bees had 
at least one such mite, which points to a 
severe attack upon your stock. The above- 
-named mite is a relation of the cheese mite, 
of the acari family, and takes up its abode 
in the thorax, causing, as it grows and mul- 


tiplies, a blocking of the breathing tubes, ` 


suffocation ultimately resulting as a natural 
consequence. You will, of course, disinfect 
all your hives very thoroughly with strong 
disinfectant. I am informed that © Fecto ” 


is one of the most powerful known. Let the - 


mixture be soaked into: the wood and into 
all joints and crevices. ' The comparatively 
inexpeńsive parts of a completely fitted hive, 
such as brood frames, shallow frames, sec- 


tion boxes, “quilts, etc., had best be burnt 


without selection, but, of course, the combs 
should be rendered. down into beeswax 
moulds of suitable sizes for household use. 
Be careful in -breaking up these combs that 
no bits are left lying about, because this 


disease is of a most contagious character. .` 


Dig over the. ground on which the hives have 
stood; after dressing it well with fresh lime 
or strong disinfecting powder. I am most 


sorry to be the messenger to you of such ill- | 


news, but do not be discouraged. Commence 


y 
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again, guided by careful precautions and ex- 
pert counsel., It would be well to get your 
new bees from a distant apiary. séveral miles 
away at least, but if possible from a seller 
tens of miles away, who has ‘been guaranteed 
to be free from disease.’ It isa good time 
of the year to restart with a nucleus, which 
you will .feed plentifully and attefitively, 


building your best hopes «upon ‘a propitious — 


season to come. ` We beekeepers want a 
sunny summer in 1923, and one in which our 
bees will not swarm so ruinously as they did 


in 1922—at anyrate, in the ‘Midlands.— ~ 


\ 


B. R. H.J 


s Correspondence 
| PLANTS AND FLOWERS © 


Cineraria leaves diseased 


_ (W.-H. F.)—Your. Cineraria . ledves have — 
-been attacked by the grub of the Marguerite | 


Daisy fly. When many. leaves ate attacked 


as in the case of those you send us, the 


plants are rendered very unsightly, and also 
suffer in health. The only way is to cut off 
the injured leaves and burn them, or, if the 
attack has only commenced, to pinch the 
leaves where the grubs are. We found 


several grubs on the leaves you sent us. 


Using an insecticide is of ro use, as it, does 
not reach the grubs.. 3 


SHORT REPLIES 


W. R. J.—1. There is not the slightest 
doubt but that the salt spray was the cause 
of the trouble. We would advise you to leave 
the plant alone. In all probability it will 
start into growth again, as it has been in- 
jured only so far as the leaves are concerned. 
2. See separate note. 3. Yes, wipe off the 
‘moisture every morning. p 


NAMES. OF PLANTS 
Terry Lee.—Please send better: specimens. 
Lotus.—Specimens insufficient. We must 


have fertile fronds.to name with any certainty. 


Rev, W. Wilks ~ 


At the meeting of the Council of the Royal 
Horticultural Society’ on Tuesday, March 
13th, Lord Lambourne spoke of the loss 
‘which the Society and the Council had in- 
curred through the death of the Rev. W. 
Wilks. He said that they were meeting 


‘under the shadow of.a great sorrow, for Mr. 


Wilks had meant much to the well-being of 
the Society, His great personality and his 
intense activity in the stormy days of the 
Society’s early life had been of the greatest 
value. His ripe judgment and experience 
had always been: at the call of anyone who 
wished to avail himself of them, and though 
he was very determined in his opinions, he 
never hurt anyone’s feelings, and his good 


temper and tact even in the most difficult ` 


positions had been of the greatest possible 
use. Lord Lambourne then moved the fol- 


lowing resolution, which was adopted in 


silence :— | | 
The ‘Council has heard with the 
deepest regret of the death of Mr. Wilks, 
for 32 years Secretary of the Society. It 


wishes to place-on record\its apprecia- — 


tion of the great work which he did for 
= the Society, and of the untiring energy 


further its best interests.. Its members 
feel that they have lost a good friend, 
and beg to offer their deepest sympathy 
to his relations.” 

W. R. Dykes, Secretary. 


‘reputation. Thos. 


with .which he was always ready -to 
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a Trade Notes, 
` A new garden cultivator E 
To the various types of the famous 


“ Simar ” Rototiller, widely used by growers , 


in all parts of the world,-is now-~added the 
‘Simar No. 4” -for garden cultivation, and 
the specification issued by the manufacturers, 
‘Piccard Pictet and Co., Ltd., 58, Compton 
Street, London, E.C., should be secured by 
anyone interestedirí improved methods of til- 
lage on the estate, nursery, orchard, small- 
holding, etc. The machine ensures a deep 
and perfect tilth, thorough’ mixing of 


- manure, and aeration of the soil, combining 


also in one action the operations of plough- 
ing, harrowing, rolling, and disc-harrowing. 
Its small height and general compactness 
enable it not only to be driven near bush. 
trees, but also in narrow glasshouses. Its 
handling and-upkeep are extremely simple, 
and a boy or girl can work it- without diffi- 
culty. The engine, which is capable of work. 
ing on a gradient 1-3, in addition to. its 
propelling power, sets in motion a rotary. 


sleeve fitted with spring-mounted tines, -. 


which it is claimed effect a cultivation 
superior. to any other method excepting hand 
labour. The “Simar?” can be fitted with 


| 


reaper and lawn-mower attachments, and in 


a stationary -capacity can be utilised’ for 


_pulley-work: jobs, such as pumping and wood- 


sawing. °’ 


x ~ i 


Mowing machines _ 


Satisfaction is always secured when deal- 
ing with firms with a recognised and tested 


Green. and Son, Ltd., of 


Leeds and London, have been makers of 


` mowers, etc., for nearly a century, and have me 
supplied over a million’. machines. Their | 


lawn-mowers are known all over the world, 


and the name “ Green ” is significant of the =. 


best. The firm’s new list is a very compre- 
hensive one, and covers all classes of 
machines (from hand to motor-driven) and 


warden rollers. All the machines are.of the = 


highest grade. 
Greenhouses ~ | 


t 


A new and very comprehensive catalogue » 


has_ been issued’ by F. Pratten and Co., of 


-Midsomer Norton, Bath, the well-known 


Government contractors and- manufacturers 
of greenhouses and “portable buildings. 
Views of their extensive works are included, 
and over 8o pages with ‘illustrations and full 
specifications of all the various classes © 
buildings, greenhouses, and garden furniture 
which the firm manufactures. All their 


work is guaranteed and. the prices are 6% ` 


tremely low.. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED . 
Rev. J. F. Anderson, Glenn Hall, Leicester. 
List of choice fresh alpine seeds. 
Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath.—List of 
Carnations. ere ire l o 


Olearia chathamica © 


I shall be much obliged if you can inform 


me where I can obtain Olearia chathamict, 
referred to in Mr. G. Clarke Nuttall’s book: 


. 
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“ Beautiful Flowering Shrubs,” as intro . 
duced here in 1908 by Captain A. Dorien | 


Smith. CARNETHIE. 


MASTERS’? MEMORIAL LECTURE — At . the 


: 


fort: | 


Royal Horticultural Society’s next for 


nightly meeting on March 27th at 4 p.m ° 
Dr. A. B. Rendfe, F.R.S., V-M-H., Reet 


of the Department of Botany in-the Baii 
Museum, will give the first of he a 
nual Masters’ Memorial Lectures on > Plan 


and their Environment.” The lecture will | 


be illustrated, by lantern slides. | 
-.  - W. R. DYKES, Secretary: 
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Roses: Hints on pruning 


Pruning is the most important operation 
in the successful growing of Roses, 
whether for exhibition or garden decoration, 
logical as it may seem, the general rule is 
that the more vigorous and healthy the plant 
the less need is there of pruning, and vice 
xri, I am often asked to explain why 
specimens of such Roses as Hugh Dickson 
of Ulrich Brunner flower so sparingly, al- 
though the growth of the plant may be all 
that is desired, and, as a rule, T find that 
every year the plants are cut very hard, and, 
as a consequence, make too much wood to 
lower freely. Another rule to which there 
is no exception is that all old wood that bears 
oly sickly little growths should be removed, 
giving more space and air to the healthy 
young growth, and shoots that are immature 
er damaged in any way should be similarly 
veated. The more open the plant can be 
kit, especially in the centre, the better it 
will grow and blossom, and for this reason 
Cire should be taken to cut the shoots to an 
oe pointing outward. It is very essential 
ako to make the cuts as elean as possible, 
and for this purpose nothing equals a sharp 
knife. Secateurs are at the present time 
brgely used and advocated, but it will be 
vand that no matter how sharp the blade 
Pay be, the gripping jaw will bruise the 
“at, and the cut can never be made quite 
“ekan as with a knife. This would natur- 
“cause the shoot to die back and start into 
srwth lower than was desired, the result 
Wine an unshapely plant, with perhaps a 
“ad limb or two into the bargain. A knife 
5 not quite sa convenient or comfortable to 
(Y. as the spines of the bushes are apt to 
¥ troublesome, but if good leather gloves are 
wan this drawback will be minimised. I 
“Lit best to use both secateurs and knife, 
i former to remove the old wood and 
own the thicker shoots, the latter to 
“So with, 
dt mav be useful to beginners if I give the 
sements of the main classes, but in 
By the condition of the plants will 
“r influence the treatment given. The 
a Perpetuals as a class difer widely in 
eis he be found that the rampant 
7 ee ik Hugh Dickson and Frau 
E „will flower much more freely 
Sa shoots are merely tipped, the 
vy Tes before given always being fol- 
"Should: these varieties make too 


much wood even with this lizht treatment, it 
is advisable to lift the plant with a fork, 
thus checking root action for a time. The 
weaker varieties will need harder pruning, 
leaving only three or four eyes on the best 
shoots, 

The Tf.T.’s are treated in much the same 
way, but even the strong growers in this 
class, excepting, of course, the climbers, may 


(See p. 185) 


Lilium Amos Perry 


be pruned very severely if desired, ar if space 
allows, they may be grown into large bushes 
by pruning Eghtly. The true Teas and the 
Chinas are best left to grow freely unless for 
exhibition, but being rather tender it is often 
necessary to remove shoots that have been 
damaged bv frost. The spring and summer- 
blooming Roses, such as the Austrian and 
other Briars, the Banksian, Scotch, Mosses, 
Damasks, Multifloras, and = Wichurailanas, 
should all be pruned very sparingly as the 
blooms are borne on the woed made in the 
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previous season. Any lateral shoots may be 
cut back to two or three eyes to produce 
finer blooms, and all old Wood should be 
removed directly after flowering to encourage 
young growth for the next season's flowers. 

With regard to such varieties as Blairi 
No. 2, C. F. Meyer, Rose å Parfum de Viay, 
Mrs. A. Waterer, and others of like nature, 
[ have found the best practice is to leave 
some of the voune growths full length and 
fo cut others back to about half their length. 
It will be found that by so doing the flower- 
ing wil be considerably extended, the 
shortened shoots throwing out laterals which 
will come into blossom some time later than 
the unpruned shoots. 

There is very little difference of opinion 
as regards time for pruning, it being 
generally conceded that the month of March 
is the best time to prune all classes but Teas 
and Noisettes, these latter being delaved 
until April owing to che fact that thev are 
very liable to injury from frost. Pruning, 
like most arts. is only learned by practice 
and experience. 


Notes of the Week 


Aubrietias as basket plants 

While passing one of the entrances to the 
nursery of Messrs, M. Prichard and Son, 
Christchurch, recently TP saw a large basket 
filled with Aubrietias suspended between two 
posts. [I am not sure whether one Variety 
only was used or not, but the effect was 
charming. Both sides and top of the hasket 
were clothed with masses of the lavely 
flowers. G.G. B. 


Rhododendron Tutergeni 


If the trusses of bloom cof this compact 
crowing and carly flowering Rhododendron 
are not very large they are very pretty, and 
appear at a welcome time. The flowers are 
of a soft Mesh pink colour, crinkled at the 
cdzes, with a hunch of chocolate stamens 
Which add much to their charm. l cannet 
locate its origin, but, judging by its leaves, 
it would appear to be the result of a Hima- 
lavan crossed with some Furopean kind. 

E. MiRe. 


Box edgings 

This is a good time to Eft and relay bax 
edzings and to repair those which, while 
they do not need relaving, mav have become 
regular or “ gapov."” Many of thece edz- 
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ings were allowed to get out of hand during 
“the war, and it is the work of a few years 


to get them right once more. Box edgings, . 


however, are not so popular nowadays, al- 
though the older school of gardeners (always 
conservative) still clings to neatly trimmed 
and regular edgings of this shrub. 


‘Narcissus Albatross 


This fine hybrid, the result of a cross be- 
tween N. poeticus and N. Empress, is per- 
haps better defined as one of. the poeticus 
family; which it closely resembles in every 
respect, save that the crown is slightly larger 


and the flower more massive than in the type. 


I have measured the blooms in a good 
season, and some of them were 43 inches in 
diameter. A- SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Verbenas 


Verbenas make very useful pot plants for 
greenhouse work in late spring, and while 
handling a batch recently 1 wondered if the 
Verbena will ever. recover its former popu- 
larity as a bedding plant. Easily raised from 
seeds, quick growing, and showy, it is 
rather strange that the Verbena has suffered 
almost total eclipse. Ranging in colour from 
pure’ white through. all the gradations to a 


deep crimson, those who desire. to fill beds 


effectively and at little cost might do worse 
than take up this very useful and accommo- 
dating plant. A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 
Clematis calycina (syn, balearica) _ 

- In the last garden of which I had charge,. 


`~ and which was near the sea, Clematis caly- 


cina did rather well on a trellis in a warm 


border. The variety is known as the ‘ win- 


ter-flowering ” Clematis, and its yellowish 
blooms were freely produced at that season. 


The plant is evergreen. I do not think, how- 


ever, that C. calycina would be a success in 


_ exposed inland gardens, and in severe winters 


it is hardly hit even near the sea. . The variety 
is not unlike C. cirrhosa, but its leaves are 
narrower and more divided than those of the 


latter. It is, however, a very interesting, if © 


W. McG. 


Micromeria corsica and cats - 


I have had ‘exactly the same trouble from 
cat attacks on this plant as Dr. Roger-Smith 


not showy, plant. 


describes on page 159. I discovered the cul- 


prit—a big Persian cat—before the plant was 


quite destroyed, and surrounded it with sharp 


pieces of stone, and this to some extent pre- 
vented further damage. Happily the cat 
disappeared, much to my satisfaction, but not 
to its owner, who offered in vain a reward 
for its recovery. The Micromeria is now 


slowly recovering from the violent abuse it | 


received. Other cats have either no affec- 
tion (?) for it, or have not discovered it since. 
If I notice further attacks I shall put a sprink- 
ling of cayenne pepper round it. It is curious 


that cats do not ‘seem to interfere with the | 


Nepeta (so far as I can see), although it is 
called ‘“ Catmint,’? and belongs to the same 


_ order, while. so fond of Nemophila, which 


belongs to quite a different order. 
a J. M. S. 
Willastone, nr. Birkenhead. 


Pytethrum uliginosum 


This is not without value in the herbaceous — 


border ‘during the latter-end of the season, 
but the height to which it attains makes it 
rather objectionable to those who, by force 
of circumstances, are only able to allot nar- 
row borders to their hardy plants. One ama- 
teur of my acquaintance circumvents this 
drawback by cutting over the plants at the 
end of May, and after they have made quite 


considerable growth. By this means—I can 


confirm it—he has generally a fine display 
at the end of September and during October. 
The blooms are not perhaps quite so large 
as they would have. been on unchecked 


S 


\ 
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plants; none the less, they are very useful, 
and are produced in the greatest abundance. 
Everything, of course, is comparative, and 
in some districts P. uliginosum may. not 
grow so exuberantly. as it does in others. 

| KIRK. 
Iris reticulata major | 


.- Considerably later than usual, this fine Iris 


is one of the most delightful of the family, 
and is well worth waiting for. Its blooms 
are appreciably larger and finer than those of 
I` reticulata—irideed, I will-go further, and 
say that they are superior to.those of. I. reti- 
culata Krelagei. All three, however, are 
worth growing, and well deserve a specially 
favoured spot in a warm border with light, 
rich soil. They are all delicately scented, the 


perfume being almost identical with that of © 


the Violet. | Scot. 
Scilla bifolia rubra)’ 


is variety is brighter in colour than S. 


bifolia carnea, which is often substituted for . 


the choicer kind, to the disappointment of 
the grower. Having, at one time, suffered 


from such a substitution, I decided to isolate 


some plants with a view to obtaining seeds 


from which plants might be raised. After 


repeated experiment I was unable to do so, 
for the seed vessels were always- empty, or, 
in a few cases, they contained only immature 
seeds which would not germinate. The con- 


ditions were, as I thought, entirely favourable, - 


yet the results were invariably the same. Has 
Mr. Arnott any experience of S. bifolia rubra 
in respect of seed production? W. McG. 


- ORCHIDS 
Calanthes 


There are two sections of Calanthe, viz., 
evergreen and deciduous, and it is from 
among the latter that we get some of.our 
best garden orchids. By garden orchids l 


-mean those’ that are usually cultivated in 


quantity for decoration. Calanthes are valu- 
able winter flowering plants, and with a 
proper selection a supply of bloom can be 
kept up from November to March. Among 
the species will be found C. vestita, with. its 


varieties rubro-oculata and luteo-oculata and — 


the pretty C. rosea. No doubt ‘the most 


popular hybrid orchid ever raised ‘is’ 


C. Veitchi, the result of crossing C. rosea and 
C. vestita. Although it first saw the light in 


1859, it is still grown in many gardens -to 


furnish a supply of its bright rose flowers. 
Well-grown examples produce spikes 2 feet 
or 3 feet in léngth, and if only one Calanthe 
is grown, preference should. certainly be given 
to-C. Veitchi. A few other hybrids are occa- 


sionally met with, the most noteworthy being © 


C.. Harrisi, a pure white form. of fine sub- 


stance, worthy of a place in, every garden’: 


where plants under glass are cultivated. 


Culture 

_ A certain amount of heat is needed to grow 
Calanthes successfully, and during the grow- 
ing season a position in the cucumber house 
or plant stove should be chosen. If the latter 
is a lofty structure some method must be con- 
ceived whereby the plants can be brought to 
within 2 feet of the roof glass. Inverted 
flower pots or an additional stage will usually 
suffice for this. Throughout the growing 
season a temperature of 65 degs. to 7o degs. 


ought to be maintained, but for a great part 


of the year sun heat will keep up this tempe- 
rature. Light is an important factor, but 
Calanthes in a young state must not be ex- 
posed to direct sunshine, nevertheless they 
ought not to be heavily shaded, and as growth 
advances more light can be admitted with 


advantage. When the new pseudo bulbs are- 


near completion, all shading can be dispensed 
with, | 


z= 


for drainage. If a large quantity of plants is .' 


-~ across. 


spring’ when the new shoots are about-an ;,. 


_ cut, ~ 
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Ventilation will require attention, and this | 


a“ ~ 


lt 


`. must be carried out in accordance with -the 


weather and season. When the weather is ` 
hot both the top and bottom ventilators may 
be opened, provided no strong currents of air ` 


_ pass over the plants. ‘The top ventilators may 


be left open an inch or so throughout-the -&* 
night when the elements are favourable. This <'” 


will permit any superfluous moisture to '2§* 
` escape, and thereby render the leaves less Z” 
liable to the black spot disease. ` During a 
growth a moisi, buoyant atmosphere will be nr ee 


conducive to the production of clean, healthy yea 
foliage, and to create moisture the floors and 224 
stages are sprinkled with water once or twice =*! 
daily, while on hot days a light spray over- : ` 
head with tepid water will be beneficial if <<! 
done about mid-day. oe | 
The soil for Calanthes consists of good bb 
quality fibrous loam three parts and one-part -= 
dried cow manure and partly decayed oak cl 


leaves, adding a light sprinkling of -crushed cE 


crocks to make the mixture porous, The =+ 
loam is pulled to pieces about the size of a: 
' 4 


‘large walnut, and the leaves and manure : 


rubbed through a half-inch sieve. It should - j 
be prepared a week or two in advance, and % 
placed in a warm greenhouse a day or two iE 
before it is needed to prevent the young | 

growths being chilled. Ordinary flower pots 
or fairly deep pans are the most suitable re s 
ceptacles,, and they should be filled to one- il: 
fourth of their depth with broken potsherds 1}: 


grown, several bulbs of the same size may i| 
be placed in a pan 8 inches or 9 inches in : 
diameter, but where only a few are- cultivated 
the largest bulbs can be arranged singly in 
6-inch pots, while the smaller bulbs will be ac- 
commodated in receptacles 4 inches to § inches 


The best time to repot is in the early ; 


inch in length and just before they begin to 
form roots... The soil is pressed fairly firm, = 
arid when the operation is completed.the new | | 
growth will rest upon the soil, and the sur- } 


ge 


» face will be half-an-inch or so below the rim <. 


of the pot to allow space for water., It may ' 
be necessary to give each bulb a thin stake . , 
to keep it firm until the roots penetrate the: ¢ 
soil. When the repotting is finished the plants >. 
are arranged in their growing quarters; and ⁄ 
no water will be needed for two or -three '. 
weeks ; in fact, the compost must be kept on `: 
the dry side until the roots are seen creeping ie? 


- over- the soil. Over-watering in the early ʻi 


stages is often the cause of failure. The / 
young: growths decay, and in some instances. 
the bulb fails to produce another. growing 


point. 


As growth advances, more generous treat- 
ment can be given, and the roots are kept .; 
well supplied with moisture until the pseudo- 
bulbs are fully matured. When the new bulbs . 
are formed, weak liquid cow manure can be ` 
given once each week, and discontinued when ` 
the foliage begins to ripen. Towards the end . 


- 


if, 


of autumn the ripening process ‘will be. 


apparent by the falling of the leaves. The. 
water supply is reduced gradually, the atmo , 
sphere kept less moist, and a little more ai | 
admitted. In a week or two the flower spikes ` 
will appear. The soil should be moist, but: 
not saturated, and when the blooms begin to - 
expand the plants can be arranged with ferns.” 
in a dry house, where the average tempera 
ture is about 60 degs. ) 
Directly the spikes are removed, the plants’. 
undergo a decided rest. Water is entirely- 
withheld, the temperature should not fall be- 
low 60 degs., and care must be taken to pre. 
vent drip from. the roof reaching the bulbs. 
Calanthes are extremely useful. for decora: 
tion, and the spikes retain their full beauty 
for several weeks, either on the plant or when 
| a T.W. R 
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-TREES AND SHRUBS 


Abies religiosa 


Those who are fortunate in possessing 
a Pinetum, or who have a situation favour- 
able to the growth of this tree, could 
not do better than procure a plant of this 
species. Unfortunately it is rather sensitive 
to frost in its early stages in this country, 
and it is doubtful whether three specimen 
ees exist in Britain. In fact, the only speci- 
men known to me is at Castle Kennedy, 

d. . 
pie sound contradictory to say that it 
is liable to be frosted, and to follow by say- 
ing that it is to be seen growing in Scotland, 
where, one would naturally think, the weather 
conditions would be more severe than, say, 
the South of England. But to those who 
know this district, which is situated right in 


(Mexican Fir) 

tiful violet shade, but what adds chiefly to 
its attractiveness are the projecting bracts or 
capillary scales with which it is covered. 
These are bent backwards, and being partly 
curled up underneath, resemble rows of vel- 
vely tails. 

Unfortunately, the largest Abies religiosa 
at Castle Kennedy was blown down in 1919. 
This tree had a height of 45 feet, with a cir- 
cumference at 4 feet from the ground of 
5 feet 2 inches. The approximate age of the 
tree was 52 years, and during that time it 
had made 27 cubic feet of measurable timber. 
As regards the quality of its timber, little 
can be said, but as it is never likely to be 
grown for that purpose in this country, it 
may be considered of little importance, 


Abies religiosa 


£ evireme South-West of Scotland, it will 
ue no surprise. Situated on,- one might 
* alinost an island, with the warm ocean 
Teat all round, it is very rarely that severe 
ts felt, or that snow, even should it fall, 
d remain for more than a few hours on 
P ground, Only under such conditions will 
> thee grow, unfortunately, for it is a most 
ree Fir. Humboldt, who discovered it 
“A, gave it the rather unusual name 
as Jw, an account of its exte nsive use 
devoration of churches on particular 
oo The tree js remarkably handsome 
“ Sasons of the year, but more particu- 
rin August, when the cones are about 
sown. The foliage is light green in 
aa arrangement of the leaves being 
‘at similar to Abies Nordmanniana, 
=" Ret so stif. tending to dri op on the 
~SMng the tree a graceful weeping 
oe cone is perhaps the most striking 
ai all, being, without exc ption, the 
e of the W hole Conifer family. 
E about 4f inches, and the diame- 
< 2j inches. The colour is a beau- 


What is of importance, however, is that 
this tree is not allowed to pass out of British 
Pinetums, and with this object in view an 
effort is being made to obtain seed from the 
specimen remaining at Castle Kennedy. 
Though it is by no means so fine a tree as 
that which was blown down, it bears cones 
abundantly, which it is hoped will contain 
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fertile seeds. 


The Colorado Douglas Fir (Pseu- 
dotsuga Douglasi var. glauca) 


This glaucous form of the Douglas Fir is 
a handsome tree, especially at the present 
time, owing to the blue tint of its leaves and 
beautiful pendent light brown cones, which 
are freely borne. These are rendered more 
conspicuous by reason of the obtruding 
bracts, which give them a distinct and pleas- 
ing appearance. This tree is of inland and 
mountain distribution, and according to Mr. 
Bean (see ** Trees and Shrubs, Hardy, in the 
british Isles’) is hardy in places where the 
other will not live. The finest type of the 
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common Douglas is found in the coastal re- 
gions of British Columbia and Washington. 

There is a large plantation of this glaucous 
Fir not far from here occupying a large hill- 
side sloping to the north, which gives 
promise of becoming a noble wood in future 
years. E.M. 
‘Sussex. 

The Tree Ivies 

Everyone is familiar with the clinbings 
forms of Ivy upon walls and buildings, but 
What, is known as the Tree Ivy is not so 
well known. These Ivies are, in reality, 
merely a modification of the commoner forin, 
and are principally valued on account of the 
fact that they are of a shrubby nature, and 
that they produce berries at an early sage of 
their existence. They are of comparatively 
slow growth, but they are useful in the gar- 
den scheme in various ways. When planted 
in masses their evergreen character makes 
them attractive throughout the year; they 
may be used in the foreground of shrub- 
beries, and they are not unpleasing in colonics 
and on a lawn. As pot plants, too, the Tree 
Ivies are serviceable to those who have no 
other glass than an unheated greenhouse, 
and who must work only with quite hardy 
plants. Such plants are very useful for plac- 
ing on balconies or in porches, the green 
foliage and, in their scason, the berries, being 
noteworthy. In the flower garden, too, Tree 
Ivies are useful. A bed filled with these ind 
Hyacinthus (Galtonia) candicans is a pleasant 
memory of a visit to a famous varden in 
North Wales, while | have seen them ellec- 
tively used in combination wih Gladiolus 
Brenchlyensis. There are several distinct 
kinds of Tree Ivies, among them Jledera 
Helix arborea—the commonest varicty—I 1. 
fructu luteo, with yellow berries; HL argenten 
marginata, With silvery variegation; and II. 
aurea, the foliage of which is, more or less, 
sulfused with vellow, Jl. Raegneriana ar- 
berescens has large and thick heart-shaped 
leaves, but it is, | think, the least: effective 
of the Tree Ivies. 

A SCOSI GARDENER, 


Weeping trees 


Everyone, of course, is familiar with the 
Weeping Willow and the Weeping Ash, while, 
im modern days, the Weeping Rose is no 
novelty. Recently 1 came across a tine wild 
specimen of what I mav call a natural Weeper 
in the form of a Mountain Ash, or Rowan as 
we call it in Scotland (Pyrus Aucuparia). 
The shape of this highly ornamental tree 
varies, some being of erect habit while others 
are More or less pendulous, but the Specimeal 
in question was a perfect Weeper, and, clad 
with its clusters ot vivid berries, it was a 
charming object. | am aware, of course, 
that the American Rowan (P. americana) has 
a wecping variety, but this particuiar speci- 
men was, certainly, P. Aucuparia. Some of 
our Apples and Pears, too, partake of the 
Weeping habit—for example, the common 
Pear (P. communis) and the Crab Apple (P. 
Malus) have, not infrequently, pendulous 
forms, and this adds greaily to their beauty. 
A variety of the Siberian Crab (P. prunifolia) 
has aiso a tendency to weep, and this varic, 
With its yellowish-red fruits, is very attrac. 
tive when grown in this form. lt seems 
reasonable to believe that the weeping habit 
Is, More or less, latent in the majority of 
trees, and that this characteristic merely re- 
quires cultivation for a sufficient length of 
time for it to become thoroughiy well fixed 
and more fully developed. At the sume time 
I would be inclined to use w COPINg trees very 
Sparingiy— particularly the Weeping Ash. 
Lhe latter is, not iniregquen:ly, planted as a 
~peaamen On, or near, a lawn, and i: has an 
irritacing habit of retaining jts sel-pods unt! 
after everything is tidied up for the winter, 
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while, in addition, small or decayed twigs . 


must be collected by barrowfuls after every. 


breeze. i A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 
The Cherry Plum (Prunus 
| cerasifera) 


For grouping dn the fringes of home wood- | 
- lands and the more distant parts of the garden 


there is no more attractive tree during the 
early part of March than the above. Bloom- 


'- ing in advance of the Blackthorn, the snowy 
‘white heads of a number of these trees—from 


25 feet to 35 feet high—are very beautiful, 


_ especially when viewed from a distance dur- 


ing hours of sunshine. The flowers are 
thickly clustered along the twiggy growths, 
and are each 3 inch to 1 inch across. The 
Cherry Plum: is regarded as a native tree by 
many, but its origin remains obscure. It is 


considered by some authorities to be a native 


of the Caucasus. ‘The fruit is reddish purple, 
round, and from 1 inch to 13 inches in diame- 
ter, often coated with a grey bloom. It really 


- resembles a large Cherry in appearance more 


than a Plum. I do not think sufficient use 
has been made of this tree on large estates, 
where its effect at this season of the year is 
a feature of the landscape. Trees of this 


_ description are, however, always seen to the 


greatest advantage when growing in the fore- 
ground of tall evergreen. forest trees, which 
often abound both in garden and woodland. In 


smaller gardens the species has been ‘sup | 


planted largely by the even more beautiful 


‘purple-leaved var. Pissardi, which is laden 


with blossom as I write (March roth). A 


- more lovely or graceful tree could scarcely 


be desired. -On some of the trees growing 
here, and which are thought ‘to be seedling 
forms, the flowers are pure white, others are 
of a charming soft rose-pink, the latter, in 
my opinion, by far the more lovely form. 
These sprays are much appreciated for the 
decoration of rooms, and last well if taken 
from the trees whilst in the bud stage. 


“All the trees of this variety fruited pro- 
fusely here in 1921, but a heavy toll was taken - 


of the fruits by the birds, us the trees were 
too large to net. Those which were gathered 
were found to be excellent when cooked. 
There are several, other purple-leaved kinds, 
some of which are grown here under various 
names, but none surpass the original variety, 
which originated in the gardens of the Shah 


‘of Persia, from whence it reached France tn 


1880, following which it spread rapidly into | 


cultivation, both in this and other countries. 
Sussex. = E. MARKHAM. 


The White Spruce (Picea alba) 


This interesting tree, a native of the ex- 
treme North of America, is growing yery 
rapidly here in deep, sandy, moist soil. As I 
write the soft shining brown cones—the scales 
of which are very thin and flexible—are just 
falling from the trees. These are borne in 
great numbers upon healthy trees, and thus 
render them highly ornamental. According 
to F. S. Mathew’s “American Trees and 
Shrubs ” this tree, in favourable situations, 
reaches 150 feet, with a trunk diameter of 
3 feet to 4 feet. The needles are of a bluish 
grey green, and emit a disagreeable, pungent 
odour when crushed, which is suggested by 
two of the common names by which this 
handsome tree is known, namely, Cat Spruce 
and Skunk Spruce. The wood is light, soft, 
straight grained, and of a beautiful clear pale 
buff yellow, comparable to satinwood, and is 
used much for the interior tes of buildings, 
sheathing and’ flooring, general construction 
work, Sad paper pulp. The White Spruce 
has a fairly large distribution, spreading 
northwards. beyond all other trees to within 
20 miles of the Arctic Sea. E. MARKHAM. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


-© VEGETABLES | 


Onion 


The old school of gardeners was greatly | 


worried if they could not get their seed into 
the ground by the middle of February, and, 
while admitting that this spring crop requires 


a long season to mature, the grower need not ' 


disturb himself if sowing has to be postponed 
until the beginning of April. Seed will ger- 


minate more quickly and, provided the season ` 
is good, the produce will be equally as good’ > 


as if sown a month earlier. Of late years 
much has been done by sowing in shallow 
boxes early in.the year, placing these in a 
greenhouse or pit where a little heat can be 
applied in case of hard weather, covering the 


. seed véry lightly, keeping near the glass as 


soon as through the soil, and, after gradually 


‘hardening, planting them out on previously- 


prepared ground similar to that for. seed. - It 


is claimed by adopting this method that that. 


mischievous pest, the Onion -grub, does not 

Whichever. plan is 
carried out for this root vegetable the ground 
must be liberally manured and deeply dug, 
and. if the winter’s weather fails to pulverise 


_ the soil-it must be well worked down with 
the fork and rake, then treading it well before 


getting out the drills, which must be quite 

shallow and 12 inches or 14 inches asunder. 
Soil FOR Ownions.—The ground cannot 

well be too rich, neither too fine nor too firm, 


for seed-sowing, so that it is necessary to- 


catch a dry time for getting itin good condi- 
tion, and for economy sow very thinly, which 
saves unnecessary -labour in thinning the 
crop. As soon as the drills can be seen ply 


_ the flat hoe between, repeating this frequently, 


during growth, and more frequently stil] dust 
in the early morning, while wet With dew, 
the.plants with soot, one of the best remedies 
to prevent the Onion fly. It pays to well 


water the plot should ‘drought intervene for. 


long, diluted if from the farmyard or stables. 
In transplanting from boxes allow a distance 
of 4 inches to 6 inches, and this is a suitable 
distance when sown. in the open, as extra 


large bulbs do not keep so well as those of 


medium size, last year’s crop fully demon- 
strating this, as many large ones are found 
to be decayed in the centre; it is quite.pro- 
bable that the very wet season partly accounts 
for this. Towards the end of August the tops 
will show signs of bending over, when the 
same should be lightly pressed down with the 
back of a`wooden nake. This will cause the 
bulbs to swell up a bit more during the two 
or three weeks ere it is time to pull the crop, 


‘laying them on the bed if the weather is dry, 
: but should a very wet time set in they would 


be better removed to an airy greenhouse or 
pit and be turned over a few times to assist 
the drying process. Onions require a dry, 


airy place when stored, a loft perhaps being 
` the best place; here they aan be cleaned over 


during wet or hard weather. Tying them in 
ropes similar to the French produce brought 
over does not appear to be practised so much 


as of yore. As all varieties catalogued have 


some merit there is no need to single out any 


cone as ‘‘ special,” excepting two for long 
keeping, and these are Bedfordshire Cham-. 
pion and James’s Keeping, these lasting well 


into late spring, a time when home-grown 
Onions are getting scarce. 

It is very doubtful whether this crop- is a 
paying concern for market, as we get such 
quantities imported from various countries 
now, and this keeps the price down. There 
can be no gainsaying the fact that the latter 
are far and away the best flavoured. I 
would like to emphasise the point to those 
who handle the bulbs, that too much care 
cannot well be taken, as they so easily get 

/ 


cepted. When the Ministry is satisfied, as a 
- result of the trials, that.a variety is immune 
from wart disease, it 


tion will be given to the case of any old- 
_established varieties submitted for testing, but į 
_ No certificate will be issued for a variety. which 
is declared by the Synonym Committee of the 


-be synonymous with an existing variety. 


_ Tomatoes in boxes or in pots will now be | 


ficial. 


. Potatoes 
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bruised, consequently decay séts in. sooner or’ en : 
later, and this is one reason why we' get ie 
decaying bulbs in. our purchases, with all due ae 
respect to the dealer, who tells you it ison p78" 
account’of the wet summer. J. Mayne. 0 *® s 
ee ; o agti 
6 bes ° ; i 2 a 
Wart disease of Potatoes +5 


The Ministry of Agriculture has announced = 
that during the growing: season 1923 they will vga 
be prepared to test, at the Potato Testing ‘oea 
Station at Ormskirk; Potatoes and Potato ~=: Sw 
seedlings which may be accepted for trial as 


for 

to whether they are immune from, or sus | Jp 

ceptible to, wart disease. Forms of applica ja 

tion for tests čan be obtained from the Minis- xil fr 

try, and these should be filled in and sent “eit; 

to the Potato Testing Station, Ormskirk, seu 

The form should be accompanied by a fee of ‘:a\de 

. 5S. in respect of each stock of Potato entered ` a 
for trials. Whilst reasonable precautions will -t4 

be taken to secure satisfactory crops from the os 


seed submitted, the: Ministry can accept-no 
responsibility for the failure of any variety,’ 


and the fee will not be returnable under any =: 


circumstances. The quantity of each stock of 


= Potato which will be, accepted when the stock 


is sent for the first time is 35 seed-size tubers. 


_ The quantity of each stock of Potato which 


will be accepted in the second and subsequent 
years of the test is 7o seed-size tubers.. As 
early as possible after the close of the growing 
season a report will be furnished to’the sender . 
of each stock of’ Potatoes that has been ac 


will formally, “ ap- 
prove ” the variety and.will issue an official 
certificate of immunity. Certificates will not 
be issued for’any variety until it has passed 
at least two consecutive years’ tests without — 
contracting the disease. Special considera- 


National. Institute of Agricultural Botany to 


Early Tomatoes 


showing the first truss of bloom. It is ad- 
visable to pollinate these flowers daily until 
it is evident that they have set their fruit. 
In the case of such Tomatoes no great striv- — 
ing after a heavy crop should be permitted. — 
Stop the plants after they have set four or . _ 
five bunches, top-dress them, feed fairly liber- ` = 
ally, water carefully, and maintain a regular `+ 
temperature by day and night. Of course, 
during sunny’ weather, free ventilation 18 ʻi 
admissible. TE , © SCOT, Și 
Spring Onions m 

As the ground for this crop must be rich -4 
if successful results are looked for, manure ių 
and dig the plot forthwith.:.. If organit °s, 
manure is not available, use a suitable artt ` 
If Onions are to follow late Celery, +; 
lift the remainder of the last-named and heel Ni 
in under a north wall. - Them level.and dig i, 
the site and .allow. the soil to become ©, 
weathered between then and the time for me 
sowing, which is this season necessarily later ~; 
than usual. OAL We 


è 


~ 


t 


A few early varieties of Potatoes may ne 
planted in a sheltered position, such as : 
foot of a south wall, or in front of glass- x 
houses. A large amount of soil is not nec `~ 
sary, but it should be light and rich. - 
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Culture of 


No stove should be without this beautiful 
climber, especially considering ifs compara- 
tively easy culture, and the great resistance 
which it offers to the attacks of pests so 
troublesome to many other stove climbers. 

AMlamandas are easily propagated by means 
of cuttings in the early spring, although they 
will take root at any period of the year, pro- 
vided the necessary bottom heat is given. In 
the early spring, cuttings may be taken from 
the young shoots attached to wood removed 
when pruning. Shoots consisting of about 
three joints of growth should be inserted 
singly in small pots, in a comipost of equal 
parts leaf-mould, peat, and sand, taking care 
to press the soil firmly round the cuttings. 
The pots should then be plunged to the rim 
in a propagating case, with a bottom heat 
of 0 degs. to SO degs., and watered in with 
water of a similar temperature. Shade the 
cuttings from bright sunlight for about three 
weeks, by which time they will have formed 


‘ 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


PLANTS 


Allamandas 


potting as required, a good foundation will be 


formed for the future specimen. 

When trained to wires on the roof of a house 
the wires should be about 8 inches from the 
roof glass, and only the main growths ticd to 
the wires. The young growth, if allowed to 
ramble in a natural way within reason, will 
give a far more pleasing effect than if the 
shoots are kept tied to the wires. 

During the winter Allamandas require but 
little water, just suflicient being given to keep 
the soil from becoming dry. Specimen plants 
require to be pruned annually. This should 
be done at once, cutting the previous 
season’s growth back to within one or two 
joints of the old wood. Repotting should be 
done soon alter growth commences in the 


spring. A. J. P. 
Single-flowered Camellias 


The lumpy character and formal outline of 
the double-flowered Camellias are, no doubt, 


ao oes 


° Single Camellia Jupiter 


«tant commenced to make top growth, 
Md should be taken out of the plunging 
“Nerul and placed on the surface of the bed. 
|s Son as the cuttings have nicely tilled the 
wth roots, transfer them to slightly 
rset pets, and again stand them on the bed 
the roots have begun to penetrate into 
“teh soil As growth continues repot 
* Parts in a compost containing a little 
‘Sand as they Become well established 
‘+ elpost consisting of three parts good 
me kam, enc part small charcoal, with a 
a raking of welldecaved cow manure 
ee sand. As larger pots are required, 
Care when potting to leave ample room 
a “as when in active growth abund- 
Sater will be required. If the plants 
lor covering rafters or pillars, 
Uo nesar to take the single stem 
A distance before stopping it, but where 
e oreo eu connie 

e : pores ae S 
Oe established after the first pot- 
x : ‘uhsequent growth should then be 
ae e second joint, and by repeating 
~Cesduut the first growing season, and 


answerable for their being much less grown 
than formerly. This cannot be urged against 
those with single blossoms. An additional 
and very pleasing feature is the cluster of 
yellow stamens. Among the single-flowered 
kinds we have of true species the typical 
Camellia japonica, with bright red flowers, 
and C. cuspidata, a white-Howered species, 
for which Messrs. Veitch obtained an award 
of merit a few years ago. Camellia Sasan- 
qua, that develops its small pink flowers be- 
fore Christmas, is very pretty, while its white 
variety, Which is much scarcer, is decidedly 
pleasing. Some very fine single-flowered 
Varieties are now to be had. Among the best 
are alba simplex (white), Apollo (red), Jupiter, 
here figured (large, rosy-red), Mercury (rich 
crimson). Minerva (rose), Snowflake (white), 
and Waltham Glory (deep blood-red). 


Annuals for pot culture 
Every vear it is becoming increasingly re- 
cocnised that annuals have a greater value 
than for beautifying the garden. that they 
are often seen to better advantage, in fact. 
when their culture is undertaken in pots, and 
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bloomed either in a coul house or frame, or, 
as is sometimes to be seen, a window-box. 
For pot culture it is better to sow a pinch of 
seed in a box in a frame, rather than depend 
upon lifting young seedlings froin the flower 
border, a practice not always followed with 
satisfactory results. I would cven go a step 
further than this, and prepare pots of com- 
post, sowing a few seeds in each, reducing to 
the number of plants convenient for accommo- 
dation in the pot. This method entails more 
trouble, but the plants to be retained are not 
disturbed, which is sometimes a point in 
their favour. It is certainly an advantage 
in the case of at least one sweetly perfumed 
and popular annual—Mienonette, which does 
not take kindly to root disturbance. Clarkias, 
Larkspurs, Godetias, Nigellas, Nasturtiums, 
Salpiglossis, Asters, Stocks, and Cosmos are 
some of the things which suggest themselves 
for culture in pots, either to be found a place 
subsequently in a cold house or for window 
boxes, where changes of tenants during a 
season are sometimes found to be desirable. 
TOWNSMAN, 


Balsams 


Years ago Balsams used to be seen in ex- 
hibitions for the classes for * three plants for 
Window decoration,’ but latterly one scarecly 
meets with them. As tender annuals for the 
greenhouse, I remember distinctly how they 
used to be grown, as also for beddine out 
in June with other subjects which could not 
with safety be turned out of doors earlier, 
but they seem to have lost their popularity 
altogether, if, indeed, present-day gardeners 
have ever been enthusiastic about them! Bal- 
sams raised from sced sown in heat in carly 
spring, and plants potted on in a light com- 
post made rich with the addition of manure 
from an old bed, are worth the attention of 
anyone who has an eve for beautiful flowers. 
Of a branching habit, with blossoms thickly 
enveloping the stems, they are a source of at- 
traction for several weeks, and are nice for 
Window adornment. Turning over some old 
schedules of flower shows a short time ago, 
I noticed that Balsams—though once occupy- 
ing a place—had been deleted, leading one 
fo assume that the committee concerned were 
justified in dropping them owing to there 
being little or no competition for them. I< 
it because the blossoms can only be admired 
as they grow on the plants, and are no use 
whatever as cut flowers, or do they need 
some firm more enterprising than the rest 
to exhibit a number of plants at some of 
the leading summer shows to demonstrate to 
those who have not grown them how beau- 
tiful they really are when well grown? 

LEAHURST. 


Wardian cases 


Your article on “ British Ferns jina 
recent issue of your paper was a most wel- 
come and interesting one. May L suggest 
that you supplement it with one on Wardian 
Cases, their construction and the most reliable 
suil and plants? [ am sure a great many 
persons would be interested in the treatment 
of ferns in such cases. Could vou inform me 
also where cases ure to be obtained in Laon- 
don? Many years avo there was i splendid 
assortment in a shop in HoiLorn, but it has 
ceased to exist. MENDIP. 


Agapanthus 


With rexard to vour reply of March ; 
P- 134, to Mr. H. W. Corbett, mav `I 
Mention that in the Lissadel catal rue seed 
ts Ollered of Agapanthus minor Mawr ami 
as also of A. insignis, interme Hus, Muli 
Horus, umbellatus, and umbellatus aus? 
The address is the Manager, Lissadell, Sien 
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Ireland, and the price Of the seeds is rs. 4 
packet. E 
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` time to start. 
sixties, and when the young plants have filled - 
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FRUIT 


= Melons without artificial heat 


Although the cultivation of Melons is not 
€asy even in a heated structure, yet they can 
be grown in an. unheated house successfully 
by those who are satisfied with one crop, and 
that at the end of the summer. A start must 
be made at the right moment to utilise all the 
warmth derivable from the sun to the fullest 
extent, as Melons cannot be produced in a 
low temperature. 


Pits and frames occupied with bedding 
plants during the winter and spring answer 
admirably for Melons. These to ensure com- 
‘plete success should be available soon after 
the end of April, and preparations commenced 
at once, as the plants must be put out by the 
middle of May. The raising of the plants 
must not be deferred. until the. frames are 
cleared, or a month will be lost, and the risk 
incurred of the: fruit being of indifferent 
quality owing to the late period of maturity. 
The end of ‘March or early April is a. good 
Sow the seeds singly in small 


the pots: with roots shift into the 5-inch or. 


6-inch size, and. encourage them to become 


_ established as quickly.as possible by keeping 


_ trouble. 


rather close for a few days.. When recovered 
from the shift nip out the points of the plants 
to encourage side-shoots, and in due course 
plant them out on the prepared bed. In the 

RREPARATION OF THE PITS or frames a bed 
of.manure or leaves should be formed, and 
the soil should be about 12 inches in-thick- 
ness and the.surface not, more than a foot 


from the glass. Loam, rather tenacious in. 


"> texture, without admixture of any kind, is the 


most suitable, and if somewhat fibrous so 
much the better, but fibrous loam is not of 
sufficient importance’ to justify a large outlay 
for it. Manure must on no account-be added, 
because it encourages a luxuriant rather than. 
a ‘fruitful growth, which, in the case of 
Melons grown without artificial heat, must be 
guarded against. In making up the bed place 


under the centre of each light about two. bar- — 
rowfuls of soil, or a ridge can be formed ' 
along the middle of the frame, as may be con- — 


sidered; the most preferable. Practically it is 
of no consequence which plan is adopted, but 
perhaps the latter will occasion the least 
The soil must be nice and moist 
when placed in the frame, and the heaps and 


ridges made moderately firm, without being 


trodden. 
frame close for a few days. “The bed must 
have ‘fresh soil added to it at intervals, as 
the roots appear at the sides until the frame 
is filled. The soil should be warmed before 
placed in position to, prevent chilling the roots. 
With the frame quite close the bed will soon 
be sufficiently warm for the reception of the 
plants, which should be planted two under 
each light. Melons require very little shade, 


as they bear sunshine much better than 


Cucumbers, but for the first few days it is best 
to screen them from the rays of the sun after 
planting -out. . 
not to be deprived of solar warmth, as will 


To warm the soil through shut up. 


At the same time they ought 


be the case if the lights are wholly covered — 


with shading material. Therefore only a strip 
of canvas should be laid along the centre of 
the frame to prevent the sun shining direcily 
on the plants. The result of this will be a 
difference of 10 degs. or more in the tempe- 
rature on bright days. Admit air in the early 
morning in the usual way, as the state of the 
weather may render necessary, and the venti- 
lation during the day must be sufficient to pre- 
vent the thermometer, which must be in the 
shade, rising above 80 degs. To utilise solar 
warmth to the fullest, close the lights as early 
in the afternoon as can be done without the 


‘describe the practice. 


4 


risk of scorched foliage. No rule can be laid’ 
down, as so much depends on the aspect of 
the frame and the’state of the weaiher. It 


will rather be beneficial than otherwise if the © 


temperature rises to 90 degs. after clasing, 
but it must not rise beyond this. „Previous 


to closing, sprinkle the foliage and sides of- 


the frames with tepid water to ensure atmo- 
spheric humidity, which is necessary to pre- 
vent red spider and thrips becoming 
established.. As growth progresses, the 
shoots produced after the points were nipped 
out will require stopping, and this should be 
done when they are about 6 inches long. A 
crop of laterals will result from four to six 
on a plant. 
allow them to grow unchecked ‘until they 
reach the sides of the frame. Their points 


snouid then be nipped out, and along their | 
“whole length laterals will be produced bear- 
Where crowded a few of the. 


ing fruit. 
weakest may be removed, but thinning must 


not be overdone, as all the fruits on the late- 


rals cannot be depended upon. If the treat- 
ment is not what it should be, when the'fruits 


are the size of filberts nearly all will turn yel- 


low and fall off. | 


To secure a good set it is important to 
avoid watering more frequently than is abso-. 


lutely necessary from the time most of the 
fruits are set until they are the size of 
pigeon’s eggs. It is a good’plan to well soak 
the bed just as the main crop of female 
blooms is developed. Each plant is capable 


of maturing from four to six fruits each. All- 


beyond the latter number should be removed 
when it is seen they are swelling freely. As 
far as it is possible, the remaining fruits 
should be evenly distributed over the plants, 


and the laterals carrying them allowed to - 


grow unchecked. Stop all others at intervals. 
Place a piece of slate under the young fruits 
at an early stage, and when three-parts 


grown raise them above the foliage upon in- 


verted Hower pets. If the plants suffer from 
dryness, the fruits will split as soon as water 
is given. . Keep the soil rather dry as the 


crop approaches maturity, but not injuriously ~ 


so, or the fruit will be deficient of flavour. 
Cleaning Vines 

From time immemorial an unvarying prac- 
tice has been followed in the cleaning of Vine 
rods. That good results have followed the 
practice cannot well be denied, and I am 
aware that I lay myself open to a charge of 
something very like heresy in venturing to 
oriticise the time-hallowed usage. Let me 
It consists in scraping 
off every piece of loose or growing outer bark, 
leaving the canes as bare as if they had been 
shaved. Under this treatment it is quite im- 
possible to avoid injury tothe inner cuticle. 


After this soraping the rods are washed with 


soapy water in which, probably, some specific 
has been dissolved. Then. a forbidding mix- 
ture of clay, soot, sulphur, even tar, occasion- 
ally, is applied to the long-suffering canes. 
Such is the procedure usually known as 
“ cleaning the Vines.” : 

I maintain that this close scraping is a 
very great mistake. The -process is an en- 
tirely unnatural one, and the only case in 
which it can be justified is when’ méaly-bug 
or red-spider have been permitted to effect a 
lodgment. Even then it will be found. that 
these insects find their lurking-places around 
the spurs, and bug, in any case, seldom 
penetrates the bafk, save where this is loose! 
Such bark can be removed without any 
necessity for scraping, and it can be at once 


i 


Regulate these carefully, and . 
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taken away and burned. Regarding the 
“ painting ° of rods, it is equally objection- 
able. 
but this can be secured by the use of.tepid 
water and plenty of it. Walls, roof, wires, 


and trellises should be washed; so, too, 
should the glass, but the use of filthy and 


empirical compositions, such as those referred _ pU 


to, ought to be discouraged in every way. 
“There is no more conservative body of crafts- 
men than gardeners, and what we have been 
taught in our apprentice days is apt to be, 
ever afterwards, an article of faith with ‘us.’ 
Especially is this the case in Vine culture, 
and annually, I am convinced, rods are sub- 
' jected to quite unnecessary torture in the 
pursuit of a felish of cleanliness—which might 


be easily obtained by regular and systematic i ; 


care throughout the year. | 
` A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 
Figs in the open - 
In the warmer counties these get no winter 
protection whatever, and usually excellent 


crops are annually gathered from such trees, `` 


whether on walls or as standards in the open. | 
Where protection is deemed necessary in the 


colder counties, it must be-supposed that the ; 
annual wood made does not get thoroughly. 


ripened to withstand the severe frosts some 
times experienced, due partly to growth, be- 
ing later in developing in the spring most 
‘likely. This fruit should be given tull ex- 
posure to the sun, avoiding low-lying posl- 
tions where some may be tempted to plant, 
thinking them more sheltered. It is not this 
that is required for the Fig, but the maxr, 
mum amount of sunshine to harden its wood. 


The latter part of March or early April is r: 
the best time to set out a plant; ïf from a z 


pot, thoroughly uncoiling the roots, planting 
firmly, and mulching the surface a yard 
square. The site needs special preparation, 
avoiding anything approaching a_rich soli 


Far better feed from the surface during the | 


growing season. Use plenty of lime rubble, 


- broken. bricks or even stones, mixed with the “a 
ordinary garden mould, and made very a HE 
feet or so after 6 inches ol. . 


to a depth of 2 | 
drainage have been put at the bottom. “AS 
regards width, 6 feet would be sufficient for 
a single plant. The finest fruits and the 


Cleanliness is, admittedly, essential, 7: 


aber ue 8s 


heaviest crop that have come under my notite - - 


were from trees against a south wall 10 feet 
high. A trellis was erected 3 feet from the 
wall and branches trained horizontally to the 
south, thus forming a canopy one could walk 
under, attend to the trees, gather the fruit, 
etc., the whole space being securely covered 
with wire netting, to defy thrushes and black- 
birds, which devour the fruit with some 
gusto. Further, the whole border was paved 
with pebbles, which tended to keep the roots 
of the trees cool during summer, and 1t evi- 
dently suited the requirements of this fruit. 
Rub off any embryo fruits on last season $ 


wood that is to be trained in on established. 


trees. Finish any pruning required before F 
sap rises and keep the individual shoots 
inches to 9 inches apart, nipping ofl the points 
of any that may be damaged by frost. . 
J. MAYNE. 
32, Wigtown Road, Eltham. 


Raspberries | 
Such of the canes as were left at Í ull length 
when fastened to the supports should now 
be shortened to a point 6 inches higher than 
the stake or wire to which they are secur - 
Any canes recently planted should be cut.down 
to within 6 inches of the ground to ene 
strong canes to be thrown up this ae 
fruiting next vear, as if lelt at their rt 
length the first year alter planting, 4 IEW 
small ‘fruits are borne and then the plants 
there not being enough vigour 1n them 


. ENS i e | 
perfect fruits and produce young canes at m i 


same time. 


in 
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Christmas Roses 
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Few plants are more universally admired 
than the Christmas Roses, as the forms of 
Helleborus niger are usually called. Christ- 
mas Roses do best in the cooler conditions of 
Midland and northern gardens, and away in 
the west again are as good as could be de- 
sired. The specimen plants that all would 
like to be possessed of become somewhat of 
a rarity south of London, and particularly on 
the chalk formations, as the South Downs 
are approached. Here the plants are not 
usually happy. Not that the plant may not 
be made to-thrive if the primary outlay for 
wil and preparation is faced. In such a case 
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action of the fibres is delayed in the cold root 
mediums as of clay and hastened in the light 
soils over sand and gravel, I hardly know, 
but’so it seems to be. Happily, near London, 
these plants are not difficult to manage, and, 
indeed, within six miles of its centre I have 
grown examples of the major variety 3 feet 
in diameter—not in a single plant, but by 
dozens, and all alike. Near London these 
plants are much healthier in the more ele- 
vated districts—Hampstead, Sydenham Hill, 
and such like places. In these, with a little 
care, the plants make wonderful headway, 
never losing their leafage—an item alone that 
augurs well for the safety and the success of 


w natural soil will usually have to be dis- 
reed. Tt avill depend largely on its com- 
“ued and how near the surlace is the im- 
“table rock, JE but a few inches of soil 
stand then rock, it will be best to dig 
oe break up the latter to at least 2 feet 
P and bring in good soil from a fresh 
aiy, To insure success there should be 
E § feet deep of soil—that is, of soil and 
Mike combined. With a deep root-run of 
“holding sul and shaded from the hottest 
: the Christmas Roses will not give much 
ve when planted at the right time. And 
Usa time appears, more or less, also 
“red by locality. In northern districts 
Sl in the Midlands, about Glouces- 
Bath, these things transplant quite 
a the manth of March; but nearer 
te and on much lighter soil, this time 
TERY them is most disastrous for the 

Whether it be that the 


iy M "selves, 


the plants. Plants in these hill gardens near 
London are vastly superior to the identical 
subject in the lower levels, and, indeed, when 
some have been transferred with every care 
to these lower surroundings the plants 
quickly dwindle away. In the lower the 
leafage is quickly disfigured and much loss 
being entailed, progress is barred. Fre- 
quently in the Middlesex fruit orchards plants 
have been seen, and always the nearer the 
river area the less foliage and less vigorous 
plants result. In some instances from the 
trees affording a welcome shelter the plants 
are better, and this is a welcome sign and 
no small object lesson of the value of over- 
head shelter for these things. Those who 
would make a feature of them may plant in 
frames Where scrim or canvas can be thrown 
over them in seasons of heat and of for, and 
not less so at the time of flowering and the 
coming of the foliage in the early days of the 


esta blished. 


obtained in smal! quantities, 
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year. This last is one of the Important 
seasons, and at such times every encourage- 
ment should be given to the plants to do their 
best. An occasional dose of liquid manure, 
or a dressing of some good fertiliser over the 
soil, lightly pricked in with the hand-fork, 
will all be helpful when the rains have cars 
ried its manurial properties down to the ac- 
tive roots below. Thus assisted a better 
growth and larger crowns, that in time bring 
their own reward, are insured. A. G. 


Lilium hybridum Amos Perry 


This is one of the last crosses made by the 
late Mr. Amos Perry in his home garden, 
London Road, Enfield. Unfortunately he did 
not live to see the result of his efforts. The 
good work, however, is being continued bv 
his son at the Hardy Plant Nurseries, and 


A group of the Christmas Rose (Helleborus niger) 


Who has to his credit many remarkable hy- 
brids in this genus. f 
L. Amos Perry (see Fig. p. 179) is a cross be. 
tween L. Humboldti x L. Parry; and clearly 
shows the influence of both parents in having 
stout upright stems and foliage in whorls. 


It bears large, handsome Orange-yellow 
flowers, conspicuously spotted blackish- 


maroon, and with a very pleasing perfume. 
Fhe flowers are produced on long, erect 
pedicels, with a semi-drooping habit. It is 
of good constitution and a remarkably free 
grower, from 4 feet to 5 feet high, with from 
15 tO 20 or more flowers oọon/a spike when 
It flowers during July. A well. 
worked sandy peaty soil, With a little leaf 


soil, is most Suitable, and where the Pls 
are shaded from excessive drought by low- 
growing Ferns or other similar plants it dows. 


well. It is vet Very rare, and can only be 
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-in rows 3 inches from each other. 
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- Notes on Asters 000; 


For the decoration of the flower garden 
during late summer and the early autumn 


few annuals are held in higher estimation 


than’ Asters. Their habit is neat, they are 
free-flowering, and the blooms, which . are 
very fine in form, are richly coloured. Their 
cultivation presents-mo difficulty; meverthe- 
less, they are frequently to be met with in a 
condition not altogether satisfactory. This 
no doubt in many cases is owing to the plants 


having been raised in a high temperature and 


afterwards starved in the seed-pots for a long 
period after they should have been planted 
out, and in others the soil and situation are 
not favourable to. robust growth. In habit of. 


growth and in the character of -the flowers- 
they vary considerably, therefore failures 


sometimes occur through not knowing which 
forms to order for the purpose required. 
Having grown a number of varieties for years 
and kept a record of their characteristics I 
am well aware of those most worthy of at- 


tention and those most suitable for any- 
“special purpose. 


No matter whether Asters 
are cultivated for bedding, exhibition, or pots, 


the use of artificial heat should be avoided.. 


Heat weakens the plants. When the plants 


siderable damage has been. done to the plants. 

The best way of raising a stock, and one I 
have always practised, is to devote a cold 
frame entirely to the purpose. In this a bed 


_ of light sandy soil is made up to the depth of 


6 inches and the seed sown thinly in shallow 
drills about 4 inches apart. It is essential to 


keep the soil in a moist state, and when the. 
. young plants appear above the surface venti- | 


late the frame freely. The best period for 
sowing the seed is from the third week in 
March until the second week in April. In 
cases where frame room is limited and the 
quantity of seed to be sown small, sow in 


boxes in the manner: before indicated, but. 
care must be taken to keep the soil in an even ` 

state of moisture, transplanting directly they 
are of the proper size.. When they are about. 


2 inches in height is the most suitable size for 
pricking out from the seed-bed, as then they 
are large enough to handle without risk of 
injury. Previous to this operation. prepare a 


bed from 6 inches to 8 inches in thickness‘in a- 


cold frame. This should consist of two parts 


friable loam and a part each of léaf-mould 


and thoroughly-decayed manure. Prick the 
plants out in this 2 inches or 3 inches apart 
each way according to space at disposal, but 


the best results will accrue by affording them 


the larger space. Frequently I have obtained 
strong plants by placing them 2 inches apart 
Make the 
bed rather firm and the surface moderately 


smooth, for the young plants fail to root freely 


in the new soil unless fastened rather firmly, 
and this cannot be done readily if the bed is 
loose and the surface rough. When the 
frame is full give a moderate watering to 


settle the soil and keep the frame close for a 


few days to afford them a chanoe to quickly 
establish themselves. There must be mo 
coddling, and a week after transplanting 
ventilate the frame freely. In a fortnight re- 
move the lights entirely during the day; pro- 
tection from frost is all they require at this 
stage. About the middle of May is the most 
suitable time for : . 

PLANTING OUT. If required for the decora- 
tion of the conservatory or exhibition in the 
autumn they must be grown in beds in the 
kitchen garden, where the removal of the 
plants for placing in pots will not be of much 
conséquence. For the decoration of the 
flower garden they must be planted where 
they will produce the best effects. Beds filled 
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. i ee 
with mixed colours make a beautiful display, 


especially if care is taken to plant the tall ones 
in the centre and the dwarf round the oùt- 
side. I like to plant them freely in the-mixed 


border, as they form a splendid succession to- 
The position 
selected, however, must be open, as they do 
not succeed when overshadowed by other sub- ` 


the early-flowering annuals. 


jects. Another good way is to plant in 
clumps of three, each clump of a different 


colour, taking care to put the tall growers 


towards the back and dwarfer kinds in front. 
If beds or borders are to be planted entirely 
with them’ place them from 6 inches to 12 
inches apart if required for decoration, but to 
produce exhibition blooms they will require 
9 inches to 15 inches apart. For planting out 


select a dull, showery day, and to assist them - 


to become quickly established water them 
liberally and also every second day for the 


first 10 days or a fortnight. ‘A comparatively | 


rich En — a 
SOIL is of importance to grow Asters suc- 
cessfully, and some time previous to planting, 


‘the soil should ‘be liberally enriched with 
partly-decayed’ manure, leaf-mould; or vege- - 


stable refuse.. The soil should then be turned 
become weak the fly is not slow- to attack. 


them, and when this pest is established it 
frequently -cannot be removed before con- 


over to the depth of 12 inches, incorporating 
the manure with it! If the work is carried 


out properly and the plants inserted as already 
advised growth will be vigorous, resulting in- 


a fine display of flowers. 


~ With regard to conservatory decoration it is 


simply necessary to state that they should be 
lifted carefully just as the flowers are com- 
mencing to expand, slipped’ into pots, and 
kept close in a frame for a few days. . If 
lifted when in full bloom and taken to the 
conservatory at once they do not last.for any 
length of time. | 


Work’ of the week — 
Although the continuous rainy weather is 
against the progress of outside work, every 
effort is‘now being made to bring arrears of 
digging forward, as many of the open spaces 


will soon have to be prepared for seeds. The - 


following shrubs have been planted in the 
Heath garden: Hymenanthera «crassifolia, 
Decaisnea Fargesi, Cistus ladaniferus, and 
after breaking up a fresh piece of ground, 
Erica Searlei, a beautiful white variety of the 


common Heather (E. vulgaris) has been 
~ planted. 


The soil between a plantation of 
Eremurus—the latter now showing well above 
the surface—has been carefully pointed over. 
These are growing out of a.large group of 
Rhododendron decorum, which-affords slight 


protection and renders the staking of their 
towering flower 


shafts unnecessary, the 
latter in, my opinion, a great advantage in 
every way. A small plantation of Mme. 
Ravary and Mme. Hoste Roses has been 
made, and as we particularly desire these 
plants to eventually become established upon 
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lobatus, Codonopsis ovata, Ephedra distachya 
have been. planted, and the following have 
beeh added to the mixed border : Linum nar- 
bonnense, Aquilegia chrysantha, Bulbinella 
Hookeri, Euphorbia polychroma, _ Sidalcea 


Rose Queen, Veronica candida, Cheiranthus.. 


mutabilis citrinus, Salvia uliginosa, Iris mait- ` 


draliscæs, Achilleas (various), Bocconia 


. macrocarpa, Erigeron Quakeress, Lythrum ' 


Rose Queen, Geranium ibericum album, 
Eryngium Oliverianum superbum, Hemero., 


callis Ajax, H. Dr. Regel, and Michaelmas 


Daisies in variety. en 

By the waterside a-group of Polygonum. 
amplexicaule atrasanguineum has been put 
out. Sweet Peas sown at the beginning of the 
month, in pots, are through the soil, and will | 
be grown on and kept hard by admitting air 
to the frames at every favourable oppor- 
tunity, ultimatèly removing the lights alto- 
gether. Tufted Pansies in frames are now 
given plenty of air, night and day, as these 
will. soon bé ready to transfer to the beds; 


‘the same appliés to Pentstemons and other 


hi 


. limestone and chippings). 


similar subjects whieh were strutk from cut- 
tings inserted during the autumn of 1922. 
Ea ra g — E, MARKHAM. 


Gypsophila paniculata flore pleno 

During the past season I have been ip- 
terested in an old clump of the double form 
of Gypsophila paniculata. l purchased the 
plant in question somè years ago, soon after 
the introduction of this particular variety, and . 
since that time it has remained in its present 
position. Being a lover of lime, care was 


taken to incorporate at the base, along with 


rotted manure, a quantity of mortar rubble, 
and for several years there was no lack of 
sprays of double rosette-like blossoms. Within 
recent times, however, a change has come over 
this particular clump (which, I may say, was 
planted not far from am asphalted walk, the 
foundation of which was formed of pieces of 
Instead of pro- 
ducing panicles of double flowers, most, of 
them now are single, and the strange thing 
is that the double sprays are yielded on shoots 
farthest away from the path, where ‘the soil 


is mostly loam.. 


“My own theory in respect to this reversion 
to type on the part of this double Gypsophila 
is that most of the roots, which, as is well 
known, delve for a considerable distance, have 
followed the strata of limestone used for the 
foundation of the path, and degeneration ae 
as a consequence, have set in, and most 0 
the clump has gone back to its original form. 
Whether this theory is correct Ido not quite 


‘know, but reviewing the circumstances, We 


‘may not be ‘‘ very far fetched.” > — 
May it not be within the realm of posst 


bility that the double form of Gypsophila pani- 


-.culata—missing good soil, in consequence o 


their own roots, they were scraped rather > 


severely just above the stock and a little 
sharp sand placed around the collar when 
planting to encourage root action. 

Moisture-loving Irises near the Lily tank 
have been cleaned and top-dressed. ` Beds 
filled with Carnations have been cleaned 
through and the soil stirred up amongst the 
plants where possible, as these ,are now .on 
the move. Tufted Pansies have been looked 
over and any vacancies which have occurred 
during the winter made good. | 

The following seeds have been sown in a 
warm greenhouse: Thalictrum Chelidonii, 
Convolvulus. mauritanicus, Cynoglossum 
amabile, Snapdragons, Delphiniums, Aqui- 
legia (species), | 


Chelone barbata hybrids,.etc. On the rock 


border Nierembergia rivularis, Cyananthus 


Pentstemon heterophyllus,. 


its roots ramifying amongst limestone, which 
contains some of the constituent elements 0 


the plant—is having to pay Nature’s penalty.. E 


and so. a reversion to type has come about? 
-I have been advised to remove the clump 
which has digressed to another part of ie 
garden, and to try what fresh conditions Wi 
do, but that is well nigh impossible,-as the 
roots must have long since gone down oat 
feet, and as they are of a fleshy nature, IIT 
ing could not take place without most of them 
being broken in the operation, so it 1S 0. 


_vious that the lesser of two evils is to leave 


the clump alone, and wait and see what the 
future brings. | 


Cuttings taken from other subjects wnt 
revert to type, in my experience, are neve 
redeemed, and always follow. the So haa 
This rule would in all probability hold $00 
in the case of the plant under notice. 

LEAHURST. 
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Some showy Senecios 


Among the perennial Groundsels are son 
fine bold-growing species which are we 
adapted for associating with such region 
fuliaged plants as Gunnera, Rheum, an 
Rodversia. They are moisture-loving plants, 
anl most at home when placed at the mar- 
gins of ponds and streams. None of them 
are difficult of culture, and most are quite 
hardy, The generic name is derived from the 
Latin word senex, which, as readers of Gar- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED are well aware, means 
old, and the designation refers to the silvery- 
loking seeds which are said to recall the 
hoary heads of the aged. Many an ugly 
corner which is in partial shade and where 
there is a moist soil might easily be beautified 


ber beautiful orange-yellow flowers like glori- 
fied Groundsels. It does well at the water- 
side. BS 

S. JAPONICA was formerly known to gar- 
deners under the name of Erythrochaete 
palmatifida, In its native habitat in the 
southern part of Japan this bold-growiny 
species is said to produce plants 15 feet in 
height. In this country when congenially 
placed in a moist situation by the side of pond 
or stream the plants attain a height of 
5 feet. The leaves are large and deeply 
divided, and the flowers which are borne on 
branching stems have orange-yellow ray 
florets. This is a good plant for the wild 
garden. 


Senecio speciosus 


mice imposing plants. Planting may be 
“eummediitely, . 
“ALGO PULCHER is a valuable autumn- 
Senne plant, and js probably the most 
star species, When first introduced into 
sish gardens it made a great stir. The 
és Stow to a height of about 3 feet, and 
‘set handsome foliage. The ray-florets 
A “rich purple-crimson, and contrast 
‘wth the golden-yellow dise. Whilst 
MLS plenty of moisture during the grow- 
Med, this plant should be grown in a 
fared soil, The best method of pro- 
“7s Senecio pulcher is by root cuttings 
C pats in ventle heat in early spring. 
erable seasons the flowering period 
à Lasts well into November. ` 
 CUVORUN is a handsome, largefolaged 
reies, It grows to a height of 4 feet 
“ty and produces in August and Septem- 


S. Doronicum is a striking species which 
produces abundant golden-yellow, datsy-like 
blossoms trom June to August. The plants 


average from 1 foot to 2 feet in height, and 
5 This is a 


the flowers are valued fur cutting. 
good subject for motst corners of the shrub- 
bery. : 

SENECIO MACROPHYLLUS iy a coarse-growing 
Caucasian species well adapted for the wild 
garden or for any corner where bold effects 
are appreciated. The large golden-yellow 
flower heads are produced in summer, and the 
plants average 4 feet to 5 feet in height. It 
was formerly much grown as a fine-foliaged 
plant in conservatories, and as such was gene 
rally admired. This valuable Mexican species 
has been cultivated under various names, such 
as Ligularia macrophylla, S. Ghiesbreghti, 
and S. grandifolius. In sub-tropical bedding 
schemes this Senecio is capable of playing a 


- 
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useful part, and it may also be grown to ad- 
vantage in moist shrubberies. Plants are 
easily increased by cuttings taken in the 
summer. ; 

S. sreciosus is a fine greenhouse species, 
and, as the specific name suggests, it is indeed 
a showy kind. -Although imported from South 


Africa more than a century ago, it is not so 


often met with as might be supposed. The 
plants grow about ı foot high, and the bright 


purple flowers are a special delight, 
- IL Greaves. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 


Manure for border ' 

I am making a terrace on a steep south- 
lacing slope, where I wish to have 4 path bc- 
tween wide borders. The soil, however, 
when the top spit has been dug away, is very 
poor and sandy. I have had it analysed, and 
am told its chief chemical needs are lime and 
superphosphates. I am digging in all the 
green garden refuse, leaf-mould, ete., I can 
get, and also plenty of manure, but as I can- 
not get as much of these as J want, I do 
not intend to plant the berders this year, but 
to sow them with the hardier annuals. What 
I wish to ask your advice upon is whether, 
under the circumstances, there js any chemi- 
cal manure it would be well to add this year, 
(Lime was added in the Winter, manure will 
be dug in shortly.) As the soil js kicking in 
lime, I thought of trying nitrolin as well as 
superphosphates; but will the good of this 
remain in the soil for another season ? What 
[ want is a chemical manure. not a fertiliser 
for immediate use, but one that will continue 
to enrich the ground. The chemical analy- 
sis is: Nitrogen, o.11 per cent. ; carbonates, 
trace; moisture, 4.24 ° per cent; organic 
matter, 3.74 per cent. ; pliosphates, 0.048 per 
cent. ; potash, 0.369 per cent. 

(Mrs) M. GARNETT. 

[As vou require something for vour soil 
which will prove operative in the future rather 
than at the present time, we think vou can- 
not do better than employ basie slag, as this 
is slow in its action; in fact, if applied now 
its effect would not be apparent for some time 
to come. For this reason basie slag, to be 
effective in the growing season, is always re- 
commended to be applied in the previous au- 
tumn or winter at the latest. You mav use 
it at once, 4 ozs. to 6 ozs. per square yard, 
and mix it thoroughly with the soil. Next 
autumn, if vou dress the surface with Kainit 
at the rate of 2 ozs. per square yard, it would 
add to the value of the slag as a plant food. 
Bone meal might also be used for digging in 
now in lieu of basic slag. This is less dow 
and not so suitable in its results for meeting 
the requirements mentioned. Basic slag is 
a phosphatic, and Kainit a potash manure.] 


Chionodoxa sardensis 

Can you identify for me the enclosed 
flower? Is it a kind of Scilla? I have a 
Solitary plant of it, and should like more. but 
do not know what it is or where it came from, 

ALF. K. 

(Phe name of your plant is Chionodoxa Sar- 
densis, the earliest and one of the mest beau- 
tiful of the Snow Glories. ] 


Sparmannia africana 

Not long ago I was asked to hek at a 
plant of Sparmannia africana, and ty explain 
why it did not bloom, although in robust 
health. My previous experience of this plant 
was useful, and I was able to say authorita- 
tively that, being planted out in a rich bor- 
der, the coarse growth and excessive foliage 
were only to be expected. A confined root 
run. in such a case, will work wonders. | 
used to grow in a cool greenhouse handsome 
pieces of this plant which were 3 feet in 
height and covered with flowers. and in pots 
which were only 8 inches in diameter. 
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pt - -~ the plants, but that ihe plants should accom- 
» * E The flower garden ‘modate themselves to the rocks-—thus the 
The rock garden idea rocks and their emplacement are ihe prin- 
-Great interest is being taken, one might’ cipal things and the: plants “are secondary. 
a = almost ¢all it a revived interest, in the ` To reverse this would be to ignore the founda- 
making of rock gardens, and it appeals quite tion principles which first caused man to 
maa | create his rockeries and rock gardens, for, 
after all, they are imitations, the originals 
of which are to be found in the Alps and other 
mountain ranges of the earth. They are at- 
‘tempts, either on a larger or smaller scale, 
to bring a bit of the mountan into our gar- 
1 
à dno r 
E ~ E= | 
i as i $ Border 
dens, and the measure of our success is that 
of being true to Nature. At the very least 
` our rockery should not appear incongruous 
“if by some mystic spell we could set it’on a 
SE “magic carpet’? and transport it through | 
sats oa i space, to dump it down either on the foot 
Rockery design —I. © = spurs or some higher, elevation on the moun- 
2 < a = - tain side and-leave-it there. Yet there are 
as strongly to beginners as to those of greater, many hundreds which, if a traveller came 
experience. It:has been suggested to me that across them in the wilds of the mountain 
it might boih interest and help many readers - scenery, he would stand amazed in. that their 
if I would at this particular period of the year design, style, and contents were in little sym- 
| make some simple reference to it in a way pathy with their environment. 
i that the greatest novice might understand. Geometrical- and other regular: designs at 
- I am more than willing, because rock gar- once kill the j idea”? of the rockery; they 
` dens have been a ‘pet theme of mine for many are fatal to it in every way. When the last 
- yéars, and there are few counties in England tremendous world-upheaval piled rocks ‘upon 
- where I have not superintended their con- rocks, some with heads towering upward into 
an struction. aa l pinnacles, others thrown prone upon the 
a a Ni ©. The first thing I must insist upon is the earth, it swept. away, it laughed at, any idea 


‘ | fact that no one can either make or plant of regularity and gave us a rugged, well- 
a rock garden, as it should be, without first _ ordered confusion (if this is not a contradic- 
understanding. the idea of the whole ‘thing. tion,in terms), and, though in comparing this 
Yet hundreds attempt it. The experienced With our -own little creations, we may be 

- eye is often shocked at the crudeness, the bringing the sublime into close touch with 
utter lack of ideas, in the creations which as the ridiculous, yet the same idea should ob- 
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Rockery design— |l, 


a matter of courtesy are called ‘‘ rockeries.”” tain, whether the object anned BE beon 
Many of them are more akin to those won- gargantuan or lilliputian scale. An artificial 
derful designs we have always associated erection, in which rocks are the retaining 
with the grottos made every year by the chil- material, is no more a rockery in the true 


dren in some parts of the country, and it is sense of the word than a similar erection in 


fairly obvious that the imagination of the which bricks were used instead of rocks 
grown-ups has not grown with them. = would be a “‘ brickery.”” 1 say this without 

In building a rockery the idea is not that disputing the right of anyone to build any 
the rocks should prettily environ and set off sort of erection in whatsoever part of his 
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garden he wishes to, but whether it would-be 
altrusive, artistic, tasteful, or pretty is not 
altogether a mattef of opinion. eine 
I have made use of two expressions which 
contaim the very quintesscence of rock gar- 
dening they are: ‘ upheaval ” and “ well- 
ordered confusion.” 1 should like you to 
grasp exactly what they ‘mean. If you took 
a large motor wagon full of rocks and shot 
them down into a great heap you would get 
“ confusion,” but not- ‘* well - ordered.” 
‘© Upheaval ” tells us.as plainly as a word. 
can tell us that the natural rockeries of the . 
Alps and other rocky places were thrust up - 
from below—possibly very gradually—their 
ejectment being by some mighty forces ‘send- 
ing them into the air and- leaving their em-- 
placement to gravitation-which- set some on 


a 


rockery 


their ends, rolled others over and over until - 
they sank into a stationary position such as 


they occupy to-day. Landslides also have si 


taken place from time-to. time filling the val- 
leys, bringing rock and earth and” minerals 
all jumbled together on a grand scale. - In 


no-case can we expect: to find the rocks fitted- +3 
together aš closely as bricks, though we very — 


often offend by fitting our puny rocks as close 
as a cemented wall. Crevices and nooks, pro- 
- jections ‘and corners, irregularities of every 
- kind and size occur without rigid design, and 
they are there, not because of the will of any 
“man, and have-been there through the pass- 
ing centuries, many of them, where the eye 
of none but the wild goats and cagves has 
gazed upon them. er ak tat 


The distance between these. great. natural -. 


formations and our own greatest efforts js 
immeasurable, yet nothing prevents us from 
adopting or rather copying Nature’s. meth 


so far as those methods are within our power, - » 


for whether the work be on a large or smäll 
scale the same principles apply. Our work 
is not to. be- judged by measure, þut. rather 
by its truth to Nature, and the great-fascina-, 


“i 


— m 


kg 


tion of the thing is that work on the smallest 


‘of small scales will provide suficient scope 


for observing them. >- ae ie 
In building a rockery or setting out the 
features of a rock garden there -is no rea 


need why the rocks should touch one another, 


neither is there any rule against them being 
actually piled in places.. Let there be. design 
by all means so far as design means that eac 
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rock ħas its own particular purpose assigned 
to it, but as for rules they are not wanted. 
So far as it is possible to do so, design and 
art should be hidden, in order that the forma- 
tion should appear to be perfectly natural. 
In fact, the more you can bring out the im- 
pression that you have done but little and that 
Nature has done much, the more successful 
you will be. 

Almost always a rockery ts raised consider- 
ably above ground level, but this, though it 
makes for conspicuity, is not always Neces- 
sary. There exist many natural rockeries 
where the boulders lie, only one deep, on the 
level, and I have seen this copied in minia- 
ture wiih considerable success. It means, of 
course, that the boulders used are fairly large, 
that they lie not too far apart, and the idea 
to be conveyed, if the environment makes it 
possible, is that originally they were carried 
there by some torrent or by icebergs. But 
this idea would not adapt itself to small gar- 
dens, in many of which nothing more than 
same obscure corner can be spared for a 
rockery. Even So, an obscure corner is no 
unit place in which to grow a few Alpines, 
rather the reverse, and in the course of my 
expertence | have seen many an unsightly 
corner Made very beautiful with the assist- 
Aa of a few rocks, tree slumps, and 
be cil I have often advised, when asked 
a do F beautify an ugly spot, ‘* make 
a rockery there,’ and I have są arcely ever 
known it to fall short. ; 

As it is always the intention to embellish 
ina with plants, so in building, due pro- 
aa be made for them, Dut in such a 
as a to look as though it was specially 
dees revices and nooks, which I have 
Nentioned in connection with nalural forma- 
tions, must as surely b ‘opted i - 
ductions, and harel eroa 

Al a TY à ’ i 

sing si k : omg W he re, hidden beneath the 

» Must be a soil in which the roots may 
rin for many ve Irs Without being r ] 
Tice eee ! th cing renewed. 
; i ie X provided for during the process 
see, int, for afterward it would necessi- 
ate the removal of rocks - ] - 
EL CKs and a probable 
a plants growing near. Do not, 
He can avoid it, make vour rockery too 
ar to trees as to be sh ] I | ie 
se aded by them. You 

bul do so at the expense of ho i 
pense of being obliged to 
stow plants that liked shade 
nol too nug sed shade, and these are 

ert S ‘ 
sla us. Many exposed natural 
enes ane well } i 
trees are u up the hill sides where 
ie Gen ; scarce, being unable to stand 
h and weather, and we mav take it 
at our ordinary Alpi ses 
form the bulk ci AA plants which would 

: . OF [hose yw f ti frs = 
Mill thrive far beti r in th ee n. 

: it i’ One b 

Next week [ sh ll hone i £ T 1 
nial Aa , ope fo deal with a few 

t ry pin: plants hye S| ited f 
tekary, and then suited for the 
Lae a JS such a glorious abund- 

: ~ Sod m such great variety that 
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heading them, in accordance with their age, 
vigour, and size, as well as fomm. On the 
whole, if there be sufficient vigour to justify 
grafting with another varicty the tree or trees 
will justify the severe pruning-back of the okl 
and probably crowded branches, and the en- 
couragement of new branches andl bearing- 
wood. Jn days gone by, that was a more 
common practice than it is at the present 
time, for which there are various reasons. 


A small, sharp, and suitablv-set saw must 
be our chief tool. By “small” is meant a 
saw, exclusive of handle, 10} inches in length 
to 12} inches, with proportionate breadth, 
the “teeth” very sharp and sufficiently 
“wide ” to cut their way clearly through the 
wood to be sawed. In addition to the saw a 
sharp knife is essential if for nothing more 
than paring the rough edges left by the saw. 

Before commencing this severe cutting-back 
of the main branches forming the tree, a few 
voars’ Knowledge of them will enable the in- 
telligent operator to determine the particular 
parts of the branches at which the respective 
severances should be made. The exact 
points selected, are those which the pruner 


feels sure will produce a strong leading 


d l : H 
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branch, to repiace the part cut away, and 
which will be supplemented by satisfactory 
growths farther back on the old parts of the 
branches retained, such growths to be mainly 
of wood of a fruit-bearing character, whether 
on spurs as in the case of the Apple, Pear, 
and Plum, or upon one-vear-old wood, as in 
the case of Peach and Plum, Nectarine and 
Apricot, for each of those fruit-trees is amen- 
able to the same treatment., 


sawed Off the branches 


189 


Whether as a bush or standard in the open, 
or as a trained tree against a wall, each tree 
should be pruned in a manner to promote an 
even distribution of sap in order that an 
equally-balaneced growth may result. 
balanced tree is frequently a free-fllowering 
and prolific tree, other conditions being equal. 
If we keep “ balance of growth ” in mind 
during our beheading of middle-aged or aged 
trees we shall not go so far wrong as we will 


if we ignore it. The good pruner has need 
to be a very observant man in what are fre- 
quently mistaken to be small matters. For 
example, canker in its early stage may easily 
be overlooked, and that portion of the branch 
be left below the point at which it has been 
pruned, although usually its presence is ap- 
parent vears before the heading-back takes 
place, © Another awkward old branch to 
severely head-back is one very much con- 
stricted with its bark, commonly termed 
“ bark-bound.” In this case there is usually 
a local impediment to the circulation of the 
sip along that branch, such as constriction of 
the sap channels nearly the whole length of 
the branch, or somewhere not very distant 
from its base. In either case the bark-bound 


a 


ee or ee oe 


branch can easily be relieved by the use of the 
sharp point of a knife inserted into the branch 
and a long incision made—or several of them 
—the white length of the branch. Orcasion- 
auv the constriction has arisen from a metal 
fahel beng alowed to become overgrown by 
the annual laver of wow during successive 
vears, In ether cases the hark it% f—nor- 
maily eliste—has been rendered inelastic by 
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Main crop Carrots . 


_ It being inadvisable to sow the seed on 
recently-manured. ground, a plot which was 
enriched for something else last year, and 
which is still in good heart, should be now 
reserved and dug to be in readiness for sow- 
ing to be carried out the second week in 
April. Soil which may not be quite as good 
or rich as could be Wished should receive’ a 
dressing of artificial vegetable manure at the. 
rate of 3°0zs. per square yard, incorporating 
it with the soil when digging it. Wood 
ashes or lime, if. applied a few days prior to 
sowing, renders the surface. more easy to 
work, besides being beneficial in other 
respects. ty gee oe : 


Southern Counties — 


N 
Short-horn Carrots 


Make a first sowing on a border facing 
south. Should the soil not be sufficiently 


‘friable, or.in a sticky condition, work into 


the surface with a rake some fairly dry leaf- 
mould. . Sow Globe Beet under the same con- 
ditions. Other seeds to-sow now in sheltered 


positions’ are Lettuces of both the early Cos 


and Cabbage varieties, such as Golden Queen 
and Commodore Nutt Brussels Sprouts, and 
Cauliflowers, also main crop Celery and 
Celeriac. mog y ; 


Tomatoės j 


For outdoor cultivation the plants need to 


þe of good size and in a growing, vigorous 


condition at planting time. Many raise them 
too early, with the result that they experi- 
ence a serious check before they can safely 
be put out. . Plants raised. from seed sown’ 
now, and grown on without subjecting them 


to too much warmth, should be free from 


such risk. The great thing is to pot off the 


seedlings as soon as readv, not allowing 


them to become weak and drawn. 


Gloxinias: 


These makea gorgeous display if facilities 
exist for arranging them on the stages of a 


‘span or lean-to house amidst a groundwork 


of Maiden-hair Ferns. Eveh a few.dozen ar- 


- ranged in groups in a-warm greenhouse are 
always appreciated. Corms shaken out and 


started in January are now ready for trans- . 


ferring to the pots in which they are to bloom. 
Both pots,and crocks should be clean. For 


© compost select good turfy loam which pull to 


pieces by hand. To two-thirds of this add 
one-third of peat or good flaky leaf-mould and 


a liberal quantity of silver sand. Place the. 


compost where it can get warmed through 
before using it. -Place seedlings when large 
enough in sniall 60 pots, using a similar com- 
post, but in a finer condition. | 


Fruit trees in bloom 
Every care and attention must now be given 


to prevent as far as’possible the blossoms on. 


Apricot and Peach trees sustaining damage 
from inclement weather. If good curtains or 
blinds are in use this can be more effectually 
done than when netting alone is employed. 


. The great desideratum is to keep the blos- 


_soms as dry as circumstances permit. If they 
get: wet and frost occurs at night, the result 
is usually disastrous. The warding off of a 
snow or rain-storm by the timely use of blinds 
or curtains ofttimes saves the crop. Remov- 
ing or raising the coverings, too, soon after 


sharp frost is often the cause of a similar ` 


result happening in regard to loss of crop. 
They should therefore be kept covered up 
‘until. the air has become warm and the 
blooms have had time to thaw. A. W. 
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THE WEEK'S WORK 


$ tas 4 PE NE 
Midland Counties. 
Grafting as ee 
Healthy old trees of worthless varieties can 
soon be made into profitable trees of good 


' varieties by regrafting. -The present is the 


best time for the work. Examine the bark 


to see if it will lift freely, and if it does, the . 


grafting may be commenced. In the case. 
of old trees crown grafting is best, and three 


or four sclons may be put on each branch. 


The branches intended to be grafted should 
be cut back to within z feet of the main stem. 
Make the surface smooth with a sharp knife, 
then make a cut through the bark downwards 
2 inches or 3 inches long. Afterwards pre- 
pare the scion, which should be from 4,inches 
to 6 inches long. Cut. it in an oblique manner 
“the same length as the cut in the stock. Take 


great care to see that the bark of the stock ° 
. forms a perfect union with the bark of the | 


scion, bind with raffia or soft string at once, 
and cover the junction-with a clay mixture 
or grafting wax. If clay is used it is advis- 
able to tie a little damp Moss on it to keep 
it from cracking in dry weather. » Young 
stocks should be whip or cleft grafted, this 
being the most. suitable method for small, 
trees, such as cordons, bushes, or pyramids: 
Cut the stock evenly in an oblique manner, 
then take the Soe and cut it in precisely 
the same way for about 2 inches in length. 


Make a small tongue upwards in the scion — 


‘about 4 inch from the top, and make a cut 
in the stock to correspond with it.. As soon 
as the graft’ is fixed bind it at once, and 
cover the junction with clay mixture or graft- - 
. ing wax. In very dry weather spray the 
grafts to keep them moist. - K 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine 
A batch of cuttings should be inserted for 


flowering in October. Later batches may be 
‘inserted as. required. AR 


Brussels Sprouts i | | 
Young plants raised from séeds sown early 
should be transplanted before they become 
crowded or drawn in the seed-bed. Select a 
sheltered position and afford the plants pro- . 
tection until they have commenced: to make 
‘free growth’ The final sowing of Brussels 
Sprouts should now be made on.an open bor- 
der.. Sow the seeds thinly in shallow drills, 
and. allow sufficient space between the rows 
for a free use of the Dutch hoe, and keep the 
bed free from weeds. Many other seeds, such 
as Broccoli, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Kale, etc..,. 
‘need to be sown this month and in April. A 
word of caution is necessary, as when plants 
of various kinds of vegetables are raised long 
before they can be finally put out a bad start 
is made, and many failures may be traced 
to early sowing. Plants sown in April will, 
_with ordinarily good culture, grow to a good 
size by the end of May, or. by the time that 
it is safe to plant them out. By all means 
raise early supplies where attention and pro- 
tection can be afforded the erops, but the 


seedlings must not be neglected in any way | 


if the best results are to be obtained. Small 
sowings at'short intervals are best at this’ 
early season. > 2 


Early Radishes | l 


may be grown amongst other early crops, or, 
better still, in separate frames, if any are 
available. The seed germinates rapidly, and 
should be sown thinly, or the plants will fatl 
to bulb quickly. The frames will not need 
much ventilation, but all the light possible. 
For Radishes a frame may be prepared simi- 
larly to that intended for Carrots, sowing the 
‘seed broadcast and covering it with a little 
fine soil. There are many. good early 
varieties. ` x F W. G. 
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Plants out of doors iis 
The time for pruning Roses is again at 5:30 


hand, although nowadays there is not the </% 
same strict adherence to dates as there | _ 
formerly was. Then the orthodox time was =Ù! 
round about March 2o0th—at least, for the 8 
‘main collection. The pruning of Roses is =! 
now generally understood, and in-the case of “i 
hybrid Teas the practice is usually to cut +54 
them all fairly well- down when blooms of ;:2: 
good quality are required. Concentration, of ii 
course, produces the finest blooms, -but cer- '=%! 


“tain of the stronger- growers may have a | <%! 


little latitude, the shoots being left at a length Lih 
of 8 inches or 10 inches. Those who make <: 
a feature of Gladioli are reminded that from i2 
now, until the middle of April is the most ¿ry 
satisfactory time at which to plant. Dahlias “22 
should be propagated: by division or by cut) sa 
tings of the young sheots, which soon form zix 
roots in the propagating case. Collarettes zit 
aré increasing in popularity, and for cutting 2z 
threaten to oust the pendent-flowered Cactus si 
‘varieties. Seedlings of Dahlias raised now in *:e4 
heat will bloom before the end of the season.: +‘ 
Sowings of Stocks; Asters, Zinnias, Cos- ‘x 


- mos, Nicotianas, and similar things ought 73, 


‘now to be made. Carnation beds ought also “<i, 
to be carefully: prepared, and the layers of si 
seedlings transferred to their flowering quar- (: x: 
ters as soon as the state of the soil permits. “i; 


Peach houses . | me Fe 

The blooms will now set freely if the pollen iad 
be dispersed when ripe by a gentle tap on 
the trellis about mid-day—although, . where ‘Sp 


time, permits, it is safer- to touch over the : 
blooms with a fabbit’s tail on the-end of a: 
cane. It.is nécessary that the roots be kept ` 
in an equable state of moisture, and the night ~ 


present 55 degs., with a rise to 65 degs. dur- . 
ing the day. 5 , : 


Strawberry plantations a N 
When the ‘state of. the soil permits, the M 
spaces between the lines should be well ky 
mulched with littery manure from the stables. : 
By the time the fruit is ripe the straw will et 
have been well washed, and it is more ec x, 
nomical to use ‘this class of litter than (as g 
was done in pre-war days) to bed down-the “2 
Strawberries with clean Wheat or Oat sf 
Alpine Strawberries. might very” profitably e 3 
more largely planted. — , 


Roses under glass: - ae i; 
< Roses under glsss are at times rather di H l 
cult to manage, ,especially when Sos i 
-pots among a mixed collection of green T E 
plants. Mildew is at times troublesome, ail 
if the roots. are permitted to become. a a 3 
dry the fungus is certain to make its appear” <) 


l -4 7 . ; i so 
‘ance. If it should do so prompt treatment S 


necessary. There are many mildew specifics y 
on the market, but flowers of supun - 
though it is rather disfiguring to wep l 
does its work very thoroughly if p °° 
with. Roses under glass, whether in Pe “ic . 
planted out, may have liquid manure W 
a week if the drainage is good. ` 
Vegetable garden >00 E 
© In this district seed sowing has ane 
layed by prolonged rains, but even p E 
soil the surface of newly dug or for n : 
soon dries now, and it is always ae a 
wait until the surface is really dry. dt ane 3 
ought to sow seeds when the soil ie Salsaly ` 
Such things as Turnip-rooted Beet an ee 
can now be sown, but the main crop © rae 
rooted Beet will be in plenty of a h n 
night hence. Asparagus beds, a pre > 
_ plantations are needed, ought a o a 
; pared in readiness for seed sow E McG. ` 
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(Cominued from page 189.) 


coverings of Moss and Lichen during a series 
of years, in which cases the sooner such trees 


are cleansed by the caustic spray fluid the 3 


better. l 

In order that the heading-back may be suc- 
cessful we must saw through the branch or 
branches at or near the place where there 


eis a living bud or buds capable of pro- 
ducing growth, as distinct from adventitious 
buds, which are a lottery. 

Fig. 1 shows a tree not very old, but which, 
for some reason, must have the head con- 
siderably reduced in size. On the deft side 


are seven main branches marked aaaaaaa, 


and behind the cross-bars on each main 
and livin 


branch; each young branch is furnished with 


buds. On the right side are seven other main 
branches, and each of those is marked 
bibbbbb, aml close by js a cross-bar on each 
main branch, but each bar is between the 
voung branch and the stem of the tree. As 
eich cross-bar indicates the point of supposed 
sverance on each side of the tree it will be 
sen that the right side of the tree would be 
pruned in a manner depriving it of all young 
woal, with its accompanying proper leaf- 


buds. Upon the presence of those leaf-buds 
largely depends the tife of the tree, therefore 
it would be against that side of the tree 
prospering, while the loft side, with its decent 
supply of young wood and buds, would live 


and grow, 

When a tree, through wrong pruning or 
oer cause, is deprived of the power to pro- 
duce leaves it js an ill day for that tree. But 
Ins have adventitious——or additional, casual, 
accdental, or foreign buds, which are 
‘ought into activity through stress of cir- 


runistances and save the tree, Fig, 2, spurs 
A to B might save the denuded branches B 
to J. UDALE. 
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Athough there was nothing perhaps of ex- 

‘rlunal interest at this me ‘ling, the groups, 
ey as a Whole, were of a very high 
lndurd, and the show consequently was of 
‘uch interest. Narcissi and Tulips were the 
sing features, and with these attractions 
d the fine spring-like weather the attend- 
e Was really good. 


ORCHIDS 


thse Cowan's group attracted much at- 
wil, and consisted principally of some very 
è Cymbidiums, Some of these flowers 
ae graceful, and one shown here 
~ tum lhrush—was an outstanding 
hee os Citrina, in the exhibit 
ou a ee St. Albans, Was a fine 
: eae opel Orchid, and we 
cnet LalioCattleya Rheims var, 
‘NUS and Brasso-Cattleva Crofutiana 
on food. The collection of Messrs, 
i Black, Slough, contained many 
al inierest and beauty, from whith 
Pwd out Cattleya G. P. Walker var. 


‘Sea and Sophro-Lælio-Cattleya Mar- 
2 Ui the smaller groups and single 
aS Which were sent the Cymbidium 
F » Paget, from General Sir Arthur 
“esston Hi, and the Cattleya 
eee var, from Messrs, Stuart 
ve Were very fine, while Dendro- 
: nk Very interesting cross, from 
a erick, Edgbaston, was really 


OR PLANTS AND ALPINES 
re best exhibits in the hall comes 
eS Seutiay. namely, that sent by 
LR, Russell, Lid. There were 


_ Wwe were very pleased with 
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many interesting old-fashioned plants here, 
but one outstanding one was Strelitzia 
Regina, the Bird of Paradise which bore 
three spikes of flowers, one being in bloom. 
Some handsome Clivias were also included, 
and another striking plant was Franciscea 
calycina major, having purple flowers, and 
showing, as its name indicates, the major 
type. Messrs. Wallace, Tunbridge Wells, 
showed some very fine Azaleas, amongst 
them being Azalea Kempferi. Another 


plant which struck us was Cytisus Firefly. . 


Messrs. Maurice Prichard, Christchurch, and 
W. H. Rogers and Son, Ltd., Southampton, 
also made a good show in this section. Nar- 
cissus calathinus, a very graceful creamy- 
white dwarf, was included in the group 
staged by Messrs. Carter Page and Co., 


~London Wall, and in the collection from 


Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Ltd., Crawley, 

Aubrietia Lloyd 
Edwards. Azaleas were a great attraction 
in Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Son's group; 
Azaleas Mme. Jean Hærens, General Leman, 
Verveeneana alba, and Ernest Hirsch were 
of great merit. Amongst the smaller plants 
one that took the eye was Tulipa Eichleri, 
with its rose-coloured exterior and wine 
centre. A very pretty exhibit was staged by 
Messrs. J. Piper and Son. Acer palmatum 
and Acer dissectum viride were very decora- 
live, as was also in a diflerent way the dainty 
Primula denticulata alba. A collection of 
spring flowers from Messrs. G. W. Miller, 
Wisbech, was a pleasing sight, in which 
Primula Juliae splendens and Muscari 
Heavenly Blue were very fine. Messrs. 
Moyses Stevens showed Roses, Azaleas, etc., 
the two Roses, Columbia and Hozier, deserv- 
ing special mention. A well-arranged group 
was that from Messrs. Blackmore and Lang- 
don, Bath, which consisted of seedling crim- 
son, yellow and white Polyanthus, and an at- 
tractive Blue. Primrose." A nice group of 
Rhododendrons made up an exhibit from 
Mrs. Hayward Johnstone, Pulborough. 
Among other firms who put up attractive ex- 
hibits in this section were Messrs. F. G. 
Wood, Ashtead; G. G. Whitelegg, Chisle- 
hurst; G. Reuthe; Clarence Eliott, Ltd., 
Stevenage (whose Saxifraga Griesbachi Wis- 
ley var. secured an award of merit); The 
Chalk Hill Nurseries, Reading ; Maxwell and 
Beale, Broadstone; Barr and Sons, Taplow ; 
and Bakers, Wolverhampton. Anemones and 
Rhododendrons were very well shown by 
Messrs. R. Gill and Son, Falmouth, who also 
had a striking exhibit of Callas; Messrs. 
Reamsbottom also put up an exhibit of Ane- 


mones in very varying colours. 


CARNATIONS. 


One of the best vroups of Carnations and 
greenhouse plants to be seen at this meeting 
was that staged by Messrs. Stuart Low, En- 
field, amongst the Carnations being Sir 
Mackay Edgar and this firm's novelty for 
1923, the Ilon. Nita Weir. The Cyclamen 
Victoria was a very graceful flower in this 
exhibit. Messrs. K. Luxford and Co., Har- 
low, had a very pleasing show of Carnations, 
amongst which we particularly noted White 
Pearl, Aviator, and variegated Carola as 
being af exceptional merit. Messrs. Allwood 
Bros., Haywards [eath, had a comprehen- 
sive group of Carnations, amongst which 
were Thomas C. Joy, a cut edged white; 
Highland Lassie; Sussex Purple; and Avon- 
dale, the two last being amongst the best 
for perfume. Mr. C. Engelmann, Saffron 
Walden, was well to the fore in this section, 
and ineluded in his Carnations we thought 
Topsy, Improved Ward, Crystal White, m 
Mrs. Hamilton were specially noteworthy. 
Although the Nowers in this section com- 
prised mostly Carnauons, others were to be 
seen, notably in a collection of Cinerarias 
and Freesias from Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
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Reading. Freesias Purity (white), Merry 
Widow, and Mouette and Cineraria Superb 


were very fine. ; 
ROSES 


Some of these groups, although small, con- 
tained some very choice flowers, and this was 
indeed so in the exhibit from Mr. George 
Prince, Oxford, the new pillar Rose, Allan 
Chandler being very well shown. Other 
varicties which stood out were Florence I]. 
Veitch and Austrian Copper. Mr. Elisha J. 
Hicks, Twyford, brought up the Roses Isobel, 
Premier, and Glory of Holland, and another 
one which we noted was Joanna Bridge, a 
very pretty flower in bud, but apt to straggle 
when more fully out. Rose Padre was ex- 
ceptionally well shown by Messrs. B. R. 
Cant and Sons, Colchester, and in this 
group Roses Phoebe and Sovereign were also 
of great merit. 


NARCISSI AND TULIPS 


These flowers formed the mainstay and 
Most important part of the show. The Nar- 
cissi were particularly fine, but the Tulips 
showed sume evidence of the summer-like 
day which made the buds open out and de- 
velop past their greatest beauty. — Messrs. 
R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, had a very at- 
tractive exhibit of Tulips in very varying 
shades, and we thought Blue Bird and 
Philippe de Comines to be amongst the best. 
Both Tulips and Narcissi were shown by 
Messrs. J. R. Pearson and Sons, Ltd., Lowd- 
ham; the Tulips, however, were obviously 
feeling the heat, though Andrea Doria was 
most attractive; but the Narcissi were all 
that could be desired, especialy Le Printemps 
(large yellow), Florence Pearson, and Comus. 
Narcissus Van Waveren's Giant was one of 
the best staged by Mr. J. Lionel Richardson, 
Waterford. La Remarquable was perhaps 
the best Tulip shown by Messrs, R. and G. 
Cuthbert, Southgate, though Unique, Coleur 
de Cardinal and Le Reve were also beauti- 
fully shown. One of the best, if not the best, 
collection came from Messrs. Carter, who put 
up a really pleasing exhibit, consisting of 
Narcissi and Tulips. The Narcissi comprised 
the variety King Alfred, while the Tulips 
were Darwins, and of these Faust, Sweet 
Lavender, and King Harold were a great 
attraction. Of much interest were the new 
seedling Daffodils from Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, Covent Garden. A very deep yellow 
variety, Cato, was outstanding, and two 
others which we noted were Loveliness and 
Carminta. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


The only collection of fruit was from South 
Africa, when Grapes, Plums, and Pears were 
shown. The Red and White Hannepoot 
Varieties of Grapes looked particularly lus- 
cious, and the Dovenne du Comice Pears 
were as fine as cou'd be wished for. 


FLORALIES GANTOISES.—There will be an 
Important horticultural exhibition held in 
Ghent from April ryth to 22nd, which should 
prove of great interest. Those of our readers 
who would like to visit this will be pleased 
to lam that the Southern Railway are 
issuing Cheap week-end tickets from London 
to Ostend, via Dover, whith will enable 
passengers not only to visit the exhibition, 
but to spend a few days on the Belgian coast. 
A point which is worth noting in this con- 
necton is that for British subjects passports 
are entirely dispense! with, thus greatly 
facilitating the journey. 

MiptasD) Darropir Soctety.—We have 
been asked to state that the dates for the 
next show of this Society are Wednesday and 
Thursday, April isth and rgth, as usual, at 
the Edgbasion Botanical Gardens. 
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‘Wishes to obtain honey from his bees. 


Prevention of swarming 
The beginner. in beekeeping obviously 


He is 
able to reckon up the profit from his hobby 
if the finds himself possessed of honey of 
which he can speak by the pound. This is 
direct profit. The indirect profit in the way 
of both increased and also better fruit of all 
kinds in his garden 


able. Indirect profit is not so appealing as 
direct profit. So I suppose we ‘ old hands,” 
who have learnt to keep our bees because we 
love them—which non-bee lovers can never 
understand—must give advice to ‘the tyro 
which shall assist him, towards showing a 
statement at the end of the season with a 
balance on the right side. 

The natural instinct of swarming is what 


-_ mostly interferes, and that seriously, with 


profitable beekeeping. Were it not for the 
bees decimating their own ranks, often with- 
out ostensible reason, by pouring forth from 


their hive in clouds, working for extracted- 
honey would be comparatively simple. Bees,. 
however, do not differ from most other natu- 


ral food providers. Man’s brains must be 
brought to bear upon the productive element 
in Nature. Leave anything to itself and I 
suppose it would in time become defective 


and unprofitable to man. . I keep poultry, and 
my method is different from the method of 


‘very mary who have a similar accompani- 


ment to country life. I find often that a few 
fowls are bought, plus a house for them to 
live in. They are released each morning and 
imprisoned nightly in the same stuffy apart- 


ment. Two or three times a day some food 


is thrown at them and their nests are’ ex- 
plored periodically. Result—debit balance, 
if indeed any account is kept. Conclusion 
arrived ‘at: Poultry-keeping is unprofitable. 
I should be inclined to append a footnote to 
the statement of accounts to the effect that 
no brains have been expended upon the busi- 
ness, and that the fowls have been allowed 


their own way. Surely, fowls must be care- 


fully tended, protected from cold, wet, and 


vitiated air, dieted, kept clean, &c. My 
poultry. make no serious demand upon my 
time, but I-always seem to have eggs when 
they are scarce. i 

What has this to do with beekeeping? 


Well, this—that we -must control, sensibly 


and to the best of our power, the activities 
of our bees, particularly in that department 
of their lives in which they are apt to get out 
of hand ‘and hence become unprofitable, 


- ceteris paribus. 


Our old bee friend, Mr. A. Pettigrew, in 
his ‘“ Handy Book of Bees,” asks : Can bees 
be prevented from. swarming? ° Without 
a pause he provides the answer: ‘‘ Yes, by 
the use of ekes.” Therein lies the ‘‘ Open 


sesame ” to the whole mystery, with excep- 
tions, of course, for we can in this only speak © 


generally. Eke is an Anglo-Saxon verb sig- 
nifying to lengthen. So an eke is a length- 
ening from below. Mr. Pettigrew, with his 
straw hives, added an eke of about 4 inches 


in depth to the bottom of his skep. .He boldly | 
asserts that his plan will prove effective in , 
ninety-nine cases out 


net) of a hundred. This 
principle can be applied to W. B. C. and all 
wooden hives by the simple plan of placing 
below the brood chamber another brood box 
(fitted). Then the increased stock is forth- 
with provided with increased accommodation, 
the lack of which is the cause of swarming. 
The provision of more room alone, how- 
ever, will not prevent the bees’ determination 
to emigrate, neither will a lowering of the 
temperature by increasing the ventilation. Mr. 
E. R. Cheshire hits the right nail on the head 
when he expounds this following principle : 


he cannot estimate.. 
though such profit is undoubted ‘and ` valu- . 


-ing for two years. 


/ 


That. no colony of bees. in normal condition 
will swarm if by so doing it must leave the 
old colony unable to defend its entrance. Con- 
sequently, the need is ‘seen, of placing the 
added brood box below the old one—not 
above. This plan coincides too with that of 
the experienced Mr. Pettigrew. There is 
another point to mention in this matter of 
prevention, of swarming, and that is, that 


‘such additional room must be given in this 


way in advance of the requirements of the 
stock and before signs of swarming are evi- 
dent. I believe Mr: W. B..Carr used an cke 
to his outer brood box in the winter, but only 


for the purpose of improving ventilation and 


catching the wax droppings caused by the 


bees getting at their winter store. 
I have dealt with this important maticr, 


‘thus early in the year, in order to allow my 


readers to think it well over, and make the 


“necessary preparation if they decide to adopt 


the plan. Also, my mention of prevention ol 
swarming may induce any reader with a 
proved method he considers better to send a 
description of it to this column. 


B. R. H. 

l byi : 
Correspondence 
PLANTS AND FLOWERS 

Aspidistra unhealthy os 

(E. F.).—Tihe roots of your Aspidistra are 
undoubtedly in a bad state. You should turn 
the plant out of the pot, and remove as much 
of the old soil as you can (if in a very bad 
state shake quite clear of the soil) and repot, 
very probably in a pot two or three sizes 
smaller. “You must be guided in this by the 
amount of roots. The pot must be clean and 
well drained, and the soil may. consist of 
equal pants of loam and leaf-mould,, with a 
good dash-of sand. In repotting put the plant 
at such a depth that the creeping underground 
stems are just below the soil: Be very care- 
ful with the watering until you find that the 
-roots have begun to move into the new soil. 
The Aspidistra should have just enough-water 
to keep the soil fairly moist, but avoid stand- 
ing it ‘in water, as such treatment will soon 
ruin the finest and healthiest of plants. 
Ptimula obconica . | 

(A: Kerry Woman).—Thé simplest way to 
secure the best-shaped and also the most frec- 
flowering plants is:from seeds. Seed, if sown 
as soon as ripe, germinates quickly and freely, 
and the seedlings should be grown on quickly 
from the start. Sow the seeds in pots of 


-sandy loam made quite firm and watered bc- 


fore sowing. The top of the soil should be 
3 inch from the.top of the pot to allow a 
darkened piece of glass to rest thereon. After 
sowing the seed, place the pots in gentle 
warmth, and when watering is necessary dip 
the pots to nearly the rim in tepid water. 
When the seedlings art large enough move to 
boxes” or pans, and from these singly to 
4-inch pots, finally to 5-inch or 6-inch pots. 
Use as compost good loam and sand, with 
some leaf-soil and manure, potting firmly. 
Moisture at the root and overhead, may be 
given freely during the summer. The plant 
seeds freely. The chief value of P. obconica 
lies in its simple cultural requirements, its 
compact and useful size, and its freedom ol 
flowering. It may be said. to be almost per- 
petual flowering, large examples often bloon- 
l The plant, however, is 
only thus free and continuous flowering when 
the spikes of bloom are freely gathered. One 
peculiarity of this species is the poison of its 
hairy glands, which causes an irritation of an 
inflammatory nature, and very unpleasant 
to persons who handle it. This can be pre- 
vented by using gloves. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ~ 
Nettles, destroying = 


(Nettle.)—Next to clearing out the foots of 
Nettles, the best`plan is to have the tops cit 


off hard with a hoe so fast as they -appear - 


through the soil. 
long withstand this treatment. Me 


SHORT REPLIES 


G. L. C. Ede.—There is no such Gentian as 
G. Varii so far as we know. to oe 
B. W. J.—Yes, the Rhododendron shoot 
you send is R. ponticum on which the variety 
Pink Pearl has been grafted. pai 
C. Hayes.—lIf the bushes are in such -poor 
condition then we should refuse to take them 


over, as from what you say they are of no ṣi 


value. 


E. W. B.—(1) In ground-so shaded as you _ 


say very few plants, with the exception of 
Ferns, will do any good. Sy 
manures, if well mixed together and allowed 


to stand for some time before using, would : 


be valuable for all garden crops. 


b 


James B. Chrystal.—Get a copy of “Vines ` 
and Vine Culture,” Barron, post free 5s. 6d., 3; 
from Mrs. Barron, 13, Sutton Court_ Road, fal 


Chiswick. ore ag 
4. E. F. Howard.—You ought to join -the 

Roval Horticultural Society, then you would 

set the dates of all the meetings and: shows. 


The Chelsea Show is on May 29-3%° The .-; 
Birmingham Daffodil Show is on April. 18th ! 


and 19th. fa 
NAMES OF PLANTS - 
Inquirer.—l, Begonia 


4, Rat’s-tail Cactus (Cereus flagelliformis). 


Arbor.—1, Saxifraga (Megasea) ligulata; ; 
2, Justicia carnea; 3, Skimmia japonica; 4 :; 


Iberis saxatilis. F a 
F Re Wi Berberis Darwini; 2, we 
Laurustinus (Viburnum 
F. S. A.—1, Centaurea 


lata; 4, Iris stylosa. 


TRADE NOTE 


A fertiliser has recently been placed a ; 
and W. Henson, of The Com | 
particularly 

. . = E A RE e. 
good points which should create a- ready o 
r The analysis needs no commen ii Š 
its qualities are self-evident : Nitrogen, g pe .. 


market by E. 
mon, Peterborough, having some 


mand. 
cent. 5 ammonia, 10.80 per cent. ; sul hate of 
ammonia, 

cent. ; and sulphate of potash, 2.70 
Being quite odourless, 1t 1s specially 
-for use in the house or conservatory. 
mixed with water 
state, thus easily reaching the 1 
further point is that it will keep 1 
The fertiliser is packed in neat cal 


suitable 


contain small packets ; there 1S | i 
E oh é ae TE 
therefore, of mistakes 1n applying 


DOBBIE 


FIRST-CLASS ` 
HARDY SCOTCH GROWN 


Begonias, Chrysanthemums (Early rane nal), Violas 
Dahlias, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums (Rogu S Eg 
Sweet Peas, Antirrhinums, etd, 

anriive t ta 

[t will pay Growers to consult a Descrip! ae nppliestio®. 
above, which will be sent Post Free ous 
Please mention Plant Catalogue. 


DOBBIE CO., LTD. 


Royal Florists, EDINBURGH. E 


No perennial weeds ‘can™ 


logue of the 


a 
~ panes, 


(2) Yes, the . 


manicata; 41°! 
Begonia ascotensis ; 3, Forsythia viridissima; - 


Tinus); 3, EnG 


lusitanica; 4, Euphorbia jacquiniæflora `i; 
ragusma;, 2, a 


Epiphyllum truncatum; 3, Primula ‘dentic 5 


= ro per. 
2.30 per cent. ; potash, 1.50 Pe. 
1 “o pet cen 


and applied in 4 liquid : 


tons, which ` 
-< no likelihood, 7 


l 


ions, |. 
arly and Late), Carnations: f.. 
| 0 


shew 
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The outside Vine border 


In many cases throughout the country 
where there is an outside Vine border the 
owner, or those in charge, becomes recon- 
cid to the fact that the roots are quite happy 
in the space set apart for them, and further, 
the annual dressings of manure, artificial and 
natural in turn, are put on with the same con- 
hdence that the roots occupy the space so well 
manured. I have had many object lessons 
in the fallacy of such faith and can éite an 
instance Where an elaborate scheme of border 
making was carried out at great expense, 
and in which the Vines did well for a number 
of years. Quite by accident it was discovered 


that these Vines began to fail, the roots hav- 
ng fone into a vegetable plot, not by any 
MENS well manured., The gard ner, on 


making this discovery, at once decided that 
these roots should be severed on the wall face. 
Mis was a severe operation, which’ for a 
“awn or two reflected itself in the quality 
d the Grapes, but whieh later proved the 
sisom of the course taken. Another case 
that later came under my notice was a fairly 
god Vinery in which Grapes were grown for 
summer and autumn use, W ithout any fire- 
wat. Tn this case the Vines produced very 
mall bunches and berries, which then 
ranked 80 badly that they were of very little 
aue. The owner and his gardener thought 
hat the border, which had its annual comple- 
‘et of manure given it, contained all the 
wis A grave! path separated the border 
em the garden, which at this particular 
“twas occupied by bush fruits. * Past ex- 
"ewe had taught me the rambling nature 
Vine roots, and I declared that the border 
i nat contain the actual feeding roots, but 
M ther had passed through the gravel path 
sanh of fresh soil into the varden be- 
te An examination soon verified this fact. 
~ Mots Were severed where they had made 
i fut. and the border extended by about 
R The path, being more than amply 
p r trafie, was reduced and the space 
Hi with a turfy compost to the original 
ou first refixing the deep bordering 
> wrieh supported the outside lne of the 
“T. This was done in the autumn of 
vand the erop in the foll wing season 

Ser satisfactory, ee 
: čMeulty of keeping Vine roots within 
Œn of a made border is well known, 
RAe they do migrate bevond t! g 
migrate beyond the con 


fines of this prepared space, and take their 
chance in the open garden, they are not often 
satisfactory, at any rate, not for any length 
of time. I knew of a Vine planted inside 
many years ago, and trained on the extension 
principle until it filled the whole structure 
with fruiting rods. In course of time it was 
found that the roots had spread over probably 


Artemisia lactiflora (See p. 202) 


half an acre in the garden outside, and it so 
happened that when the summer was more 
than normally wet there were good bunches 
which developed fine, well-coloured berries. 
On the other hand, when overtaken by 
drought, then the bunches were reduced by 
severe shanking to mere skeletons. This 
case had become too extreme to be dealt with 
as in the case just referred to, and the owner, 
knowing the facts, contented himself with a 
goad crop in occasional seasons when the 


weather favoured. 
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The outside border should not be cropped, 
as one often sees, in small gardens, with 
summer salads and vegetables. It is sur- 
prising even in small borders how sometimes 


Vines can be made happy. W.S. 


Notes of the Week 


The Carniolian Masterwort 

The Masterworts, or Astrantias, have most 
interesting flowers, but there is a want of 
colour about them which prevents them fran 
being effective in the border. For those who 
want some colour the Carniolian Masterwort 
(Astrantia carniolica) is the best. I have 
seen the flowers described as rod, but per- 
haps pinkish more nearly describes the 


colouring. Ess. 


A good Evening Primrose 

One of the best of the @Œnatheras is 
CE. macrocarpa. It is easily propagated 
from cuttings, but it can also be readily raised 
from seeds, and it has a very long flowering 
season. The blooms of Œ. macrocarpa, nat 
unlike those of (©. Lamarckiana, are almost 
4 inches in diameter, of the characteristic 
colour, and produced in the axils of the leaves, 
The foliage js of an intense dark green and 


rambles over the surface of the border. 
A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Micromeria corsica 

Mv experience with this pretty and de. 
sirahle little aromatic shrublet has heen some. 
what similar to that of vour odrrespondent. 
One or two of the plants (during the winter 
time only so far) was visited. as I discovered, 
by cats, which evidently hiid in them and 
also on plants adjacent. Fortunately, I dis- 
covered it in time to prevent total lose. So 
soon as I found out the reason I laid a ttle 
broken glase in among the plants, so that it 
was not so comfortahle for them, and this, I 
find, discourages them. Now F da this as 
enan as I find that the olants are being 
visited. T. A. LOFTHOUSE. 


Linthorpe, Middlesbrough. 


Paullinia thalictrifolta 
Thace who mav be looking for a pretty and 
graceful plant for furrich’ng a m'er in a 


warm greenhouse ought to keen Pauna 
thalictrifolia in view. The foliage is Fern- 
tike and much divided, the stems are wiry 
and well clothed with the triangular leaves, 
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a a ~ gach from 6 inches to 8 inches in length, and . may well be content to take any form of pretend that this method of raising’ Rhodo- | 
a a ae serie ee those of the ear re R. arenu sold by a reliable firm. Plants n a o T e that prac- | 
T TE. hence the specific name. The plant-is pota may generally be secured in pots, and may be » tised’ by i d k a Pea A 
difficult one, and I formerly found it very ‘planted out at any time. S. ARNoTrT. | OF 300 pots under ned i ut it is | 
| + serviceable in hanging-baskets, or when. Dachne M | F a rough and ready expedient for one who; | 
= - trained round half-a-dozen ‘stakes in a Io- aphne Mezereum | like myself, has had to reducē his garden? 

| inch pot. | ` W. McG. In a cottage garden I lately saw this a staff since the war to.a minimum, and has .-3gi 

} : a : mass of bloom. For some reason it is one to be content with two or three seed-pansin a1 

The Algerian Iris (L stylosa) E of the few early-flowering shrubs which re- a cold frame. HERBERT MAXWELL, “iad 
Me Mr. E. Markham, in his note (page 149) fuse Ais grow with me, although much coax- © Monreith. a. ee a i 

TORE on the disappointing behaviour of the above ing has been resorted to from time to time, ae os —— 

eS Iris, wonders if ae is general. It is just as but always with the same result. On March Alyssum argenteum — ka 


/ 


disappointing here. It was quite the end of 17th the bushes referred to were delightful,. One of the best of the Madworts, A ! | 
February before any flowers appeared, and . every twig being thickly clothed with purple- argenteum is rather fickle in its behaviqur | 
are only opening two or three at a time, ' red and deliciously Yrdgrant flowers. It is when plants attain to some size. These may 
whereas in past years a couple of dozen have said to be a lover of lime in the soil, but as. suddenly die off without apparent reason, 
‘heen cut in one day. Last year it flowered the land referred to is entirely free from this, therefore it is advisable always to have-a few 
< profusely, probably the dry summer of 1921 and the bushes are doing so well, its presence young pieces in reserve. As cuttings ‘readily — 
suited it. a \ J. SLOMAN. would appear to be of no fmportance what- form roots.this is not a dificult matter. * The 

_ Exeter. cs : _ ever. I have seen this shrub in the cottage flow&rs of A. argenteum are of a rich yellow, 

= —— Mr. Markham asks readers for their ` gardens of Hertfordshire where the soil is appearing in April, and the plant is well. 
experience with Iris stylosa this winter. I chalky, and I have seen it trained to a north adapted for the rock garden if planted where 


| picked the first flower here on October woth: wall near the Norfolk coast 9 feet high, but the roots can have access to some. depth of 
f (about the usual date), and the plants have in no'case so, lovely as those plants referred soil, © -- °° oo Ww. McG.. 
> : { : b - 3 . 7 t hn 3 ' 
gone on flowering up to the present to above. SUSSEX. ke ee 7 PE ie oe ee 
7 re (March 36th), but with ‘nothing’ like the Epimedium musschianum ; Abelt | | 


The interesting article on Abelias,. in the 
issue dated February 10, reminds me that, 
on several occasions, I endeavoured to estab- 
lish them on a south wall, in company with 
Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles, and Chimo- 


e 


nanthus fragrans, in a garden neat the Sol * }, 


lavishness of the 1921-22 winter. After the — ai 1: as | 
` great baking the plants received in the sum- - ae is by E E a showy Ge vere 
mer of 1921 I gathered over 1,500 flowers in ; one of the quietest In colouring, wW ije 
from about half a dozen plants. This year it is also one of the dwarfest. It gives A 
li the same plants have only borne about 630 spring, before the lea ves are fully expanded, 
blooms. One or two varieties of I. stylosa numbers of clear white flowers of lovely torm 
E. l | have not flowered at all this winter, but the | which last, under favourable conditions, until way Firth, and in a par ticularly favoured 
n: white variety has done very well. There is a the foliage is quite developed. It is only’ Climate. My-endeavours were in vain. The 
. great deal of difference in the date of bloom- some 6 inches or g iùcties high, and should variety was A. chinensis, and despite every 
‘ing among the different varieties ; some con- be planted near the front of the border or on attention, the plants were never really satis- KA 
tinue to flower over a much longer period, pen work, Propagation’ is best effected by: factory. The late Mr. James Jeffrey, how Ws 
than others. The deep-coloured var. speciosa division in early spring, late summer, or - ever, had a modified suocess with A. chinen = 
| | is rarely in flower before February. The autumn. In some seasons I have seen this ‘šis at St. Mary’s Isle in the same locality. ' 
: plants which’ flower most freely here are and other Barrenworts badly injured by late This plant was put out in.a narrow bed close. six 
a o growing in a raised border facing south, with frosts, and I have found it advisable to re- to the gable of a stove, the soil, no doubt, 
= plenty of stones about their roots. Others tain the old foliage, which is of a pretty being kept warm by the proximity . of the- 
- planted against an east wall at the roots of bronze colour, until the young, exquisitely- 3 


. l ipes within the house. The plant attained 
, a Plum tree have done almost equally well. formed and tinted leaves are well advanced, to a heigħt of about 3 feet, and f owered 


mo eS : NG Happ, ee eee: musschianum Eon T fairly well; but it never appeared to Mm’ oe 
Poa : West Porlock, Somerset. | eee © S. ARNOTT. — while I knew. it, to be in particularly robust = 
= Tris lacustris : T ; P Saxifraga Faldonside | health. On the other hand, A. chinensis a 


- | i is undoubtedly one of the choicest of our 1a a cool—or even cold—greenhouse plant is > *" 
©. ` One of the: smallest of, Irises, but an ex- í 


=- ceptionally charming ’one'is the miniature 


early-flowering yellow Saxifrages, a Kabs- admirable, and I have had plants of specimen “~ 
| I i _ chia hybrid between, I believe, S. Burseriana siże full of flower in S-inch pots. - 2 03 
' ni : Á | a E cia smaller in all from the Alps and S. aretioides, a native of - | W McG. 
s eo aris than the equally c arming I. cris- the P renees. It is close growing, formin op ri othtont . 
egy. e -` tata, and as hardy in our gardens. It comes tight vittle pin-cushions ai ee Dog s-tooth Violets (Erythronium) | 
Bs | from the gravelly margins of some, of the needle-like leaves. The flowers, which ap- I think the most beautiful period of these a 
North American lakes, such.as Lake Huron, pear in March, are very neat, having rounded, i flowers is just as the. half-opened. buds arẹ a 
and loves a moist soil, which, however, generally slightly overlapping petals ofaclear emerging from the clusters of marbled leaves, i 
_ should not be too stiff, but rather friable and pale yellow, and little golden tipped anthers. in which state they are now to be seen i 8 
gritty. _There it-will thrive and spread. with’. They appear singly or-in pairs on short © large numbers in border, shrubbery, uae és 
fair rapidity, always provided its arch enemy, flower-stems about 13 inches to 2 inches high. meadow Grass, where many of ee ior- a 
the slug, does not ‘crop it to. the ground. It The flower-stems are pale green, slightly been naturalised for several. years. abe os 
grows only about 3 inches high, and gives more brownish towards: the base, coverdi tunately for those growing beneath ; P n 
its pretty leaves, like miniatures of those of . with fittle red hairs and clothed with red pheasants have been devouring their, bloo a 
the Flag Irises and exquisite little flowers, bracts with green tips. S. Faldonside de- in many instances, entirely stripping $ 
of a lovely amethyst-blue with a golden crest.. serves, a good positior in a well-drained, plants, but in the Grass they have not a : 
It isa lovely little Iris, which may be planted sunny pocket, top-dressed with chips, and is interfered with. Hepatica flowers have ite ` 
in spring to bloom the same. summer. Where happier, especially when in flower, for some destroyed and eaten this year in cider ulty : 
a moist position cannot be secured it should - protection , from overhead wet in rainy by these creatures. There is no yi ae . 
have half-shade. It is excellent for rock- weather. | EL. N. whatever in growing the Dog’s-tooth V10 ae 
| = work, for the select margin of a pond or EM j i | as they seem.to thrive in any positions w i. 
oa Water Lily.tank. "S. Arnotr. Raising Rhododendrons from seed | few will deny that. little eae i 
| Nete Beamble n ppa I regret that, being very ignorant about fascinating when in bloom, and: de x 

; The Arctic Bramble | .  Cryptogams in general, and Mosse a par- i > ee s 
This is a tiny plant, not over 6 inches ticular, I am unable to answer ‘‘ Peter the rosy-lilac shades. There are many E 
high and sometimes less, of tufted, semi- Hermit’s” inquiry as to the species of Moss and varieties which, with the exception of ™ 
trailing’ habit, and with, charming pink we have used in raising Rhododendrons from Dens-canis—wild in various parts of Eu i 
flowers and red fruits, which in a saucer ina seed. - It is a kind. which spreads a close —belong to North America. These grao i 
a room'emit a delightful fragrance. It isa gem green mat upon the lower parts of tree stems flowers are not. seen so often as one Tad i 
i for the rock garden, and has quite a distinct and on fallen trees in moist woods. It may wish in most gardens, vet they are nubs : 
character. It is easy to grow in a peaty loam, be stripped off the bark in pieces of con- used as edgings to beds of peat-loving Sm e 
| ! and is perfectly hardy, its chief liability to loss venient size about 3 inch thick, and laid upon sand are extremely happy growing ae ae 
arising from the neighbourhood of more ram- the surface of the soil in the pan before sow- roots of ‘deciduous shrubs; indeed, oo. 
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, pant plants which might overgrow-and choke ing the seed. We have hot tried sterilising always appear to be more effective 11 Se | 
3 it, I have always found it best in semi- either Moss or soil before sowing the seed. way than any other. The bulbs arn, hence 
shade. It both flowers and fruits fairly well, To ascertain whether the soil; is dry, the and oblong, resembling a Dog's toot ty culti- 
a but there are varieties which vary in their ‘corner of the mat of Moss may be raised— the name. E. grandiflorum is the ony toa 
| $ fruiting. One of the best of these is that the Moss acts the double purpose of retaining vated kind having more than one loom oduce 
: called R. arcticus fecundus, but few offer this moisture by checking evaporation and pre- stem, and this wil sometimes e 
form, and if unable to secure it the reader venting the growth of Marcantia. I do not several. : E. Marke’ 
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ie Androsaces worth growing 


Sr. easiest of the aretia group of the Androsaces, 
Mi | which jncludes all that are most difficult in 


Androsace primuloides 


} 
( 
l 
i 
f 


this invaluable genus. As far as I am 
familiar with the European representatives 
they are elif! dwellers, forming sometimes 
huge tufts in crevices so narrow that a knife- 
pint finds no entrance, and hammer and 
Chisel become necessary to collect at least a 
net neck and a few fragments of fibres, 
unless one is lucky enough to find the plants 
Rear the top of a much-weathered rock-wall, 
Where one can proceed to lever up slab after 
sab of rock until one comes to the slab that 
ferns the top slice of the rock sandwich that 


contains the treasure, and where you will find 
a network of silken, fine root-fibres spread out 
“wwie m fine, black, powdery, peaty soil, 
Me merest film, inde: d, between the two 


Livers of stone. Thus I was able to collect 
Shw nice plants of A, imbricata (A. argentea) 


m tie Alps of Valais in (yoy, Which not only 
a down comfortably in captivity, but 
nena da, x 

provided me for many yi Ars with seeds and 


a Which enabled me to maintain a 
Fal uk or the use af my (rienda An 
` o lives in similar places, and, 
tT i naw, for I have never collected 
oe ndrosace pyrenaica chooses simi- 
lx Nig here and there in widely scattered 
wa 8S in the Eastern and Western Pyre- 
> “Memes on calcareous and some- 
not granite formations, Port d’Oo, near 
ae the Col d’Aure, Pix Campvieil, 
vet the Pix de Salettes, being perhaps the 
“TRA stations, 

2 S818 no particular difficulty in raising 
~ Fant from seed and growing it on in 
"Pans in cold frames or in the Alpine 
: oe In two or three years one has fine 
toe ee Mecimens, and it is not unusual 
D inch to g-inch wide plants in cultiva- 
Le or less well furnished with the 
us White, yellow-eved flowers. Mv 
“et 1s that these are generally very 
oo and before long the centres of 
(eS patches turn brown and the rest 
aE follows suit; then a new start 
Se made with seedlings or cuttings to 
SORE lost glory. Far different is the 


ANDROSACE PYRENAICA.—This I consider the 


tale where tiny seedlings can be inserted with 
the knife-point into the fine natural fissures 
found in the weathered limestone from Wes- 
tern Yorkshire. There growth is much 
slower and firmer, and instead of flattish 
discs the plants hump themselves up into 
tiny hummocks only r inch across, which 
stud themselves. with flowers so densely 
that the plant itself disappears from view. 
A built-up crevice has never given me the 
same result. I believe the plant, and many 
other absolutely saxatile plants, too, insist 
upon immovability, but with the right stone 
there is no difficulty in finding such places. I 
know of plants on the flat surface of such 
rocks which have stood our winters unpro- 
tected for many seasons. This would, there- 
fore, appear the best way to grow these plants 
in our gardens, and leads to the permanency 
which we all desire. Seedlings of these and 
similar plants may often be found in the 
detritus banked up at the foot of cliffs in- 
habited by them, but I ani certain these lack 
the constitution of the fissure-grown plants. 
They grow quicker and softer, and do not 
reach anything approaching the age of their 
more frugal relatives. I should not despair 
of succeeding even with Saxifraga florulenta 
if I could obtain good seeds of it, and could 
insert the seedlings into fissures of the 
Weathered mountain limestone, even though 
that plant in nature confines itself to granitic 
formations. A. pyrenaica has been variously 
known as Aretia pyrenaica and Arctia dia- 


‘pensioides, but the first name has long been 


generally accepted, and there is little likeli- 
hood of obtaining a wrong plant under that 
name from hardy plant nurseries, which al- 
Ways supply this plant correctly as long as it 
is in stock at all, which is by no means al- 
ways the case. _ 

Our illustration gives so good an idea of 
the appearance of this plant that further de- 
scription would seem unnecessary, excepting 


ANDROSACE PRIMULOIDES.—The subject of 
our other illustration belongs to the 
Chamzjasme group of the genus, which is 
most commonly represented in our gardens 
by A. sarmentosa, A. s. Watkinsii, and A. s. 
Chumbyi. The habitat of this last one ap- 
pears to be unknown, although it takes its 
name from the Chumby Valley in the Hima- 
layas, and is looked upon by many as a hy- 
brid between A. sarmentosa and A. villosa. 
A. primuloides is by many grouped as a 
variety of A, sarmentosa, but Pax and Knutt, 
in their monograph on “ Primulaceæ,” class 
it as a good spcecics, belonging to the north- 
western parts of the Himalayas as Kumaon, 
Kashmir, and Hazara. In general appear- 
ance it is very near to the sarmentosa varie- 
ties, and, like these, it increases freely by 
short stolons, which, rooting readily in sandy, 
gritty soil on sunny banks, soon form wide 
inasses of small bosses covered with fine, 
silky fluff. From this arise in early spring 
a circle of large, fine, silky leaves and short 
frail stems bearing umbels of rosy flowers, 
with a yellow eye which ultimately deepens 
to dark crimson. 

In wet districts it would be advisable to 
cover colonies of this plant with shcets of 
glass on short supports to throw off surplus 
moisture. In exposed positions with perfect 
drainage and a clear atmosphere this is un- 
necessary, and a top-dressing of sharp grit 
and fine leaf-mould carefully worked into the 
mats of rosettes is of far greater importance. 
The true plant is far from common in culti- 
vation. WALTER E. Tit. INGWERSEN. 


Asperula hirta 


Woodroofs afford us several choice gems 
of the highest charm for the rock garden, 
as well as some good border plants. It is 
dificult, indeed, to imagine anything more 
charming than a few of the closc-growing, 
tufted Asperulas. Among them Asperula 
hirta has a claim which cannot well be dis- 
missed by those who own a rock garden or 
small rockery. It is not at all difficult to cul- 
tivate in sandy soil, with abundance of grit 
in it, and with or without a proportion of 


i Androsace pyrenaica 


to state that the leaves of the rosettes of 
which the tight tufts of this plant are com- 
posed are generally dark green rather than 


iverv, as in most of its European 


yrey or §1 : ae 
relatives, and they are chiefly hairy at the 


margins. 


old leaf-soil or peat amony it. I have found 
it thrive quite well without the leaf-soil or 
peat, and have seen it flourish quite satisfac- 
torily in sun or half-shade, It can generally 
be obtained in pots from nurseries, and may 
be planted at almost any time from these with 
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i as little disturbance as possible. Plants. from 


the open ground may be planted from early 
April till early October. It is impossible in 
a verbal description to give an adequate idea 
of the charms of this gem-like plant. It forms 
a bonny little mat of small green leaves, 
gracious in themselves and in their pocket 
or flat of the rock garden lovely in the ex- 
treme. : 
‘the leaves, rise graceful short stems, 3 inches 
or 4 inches high at the most, and bearing 
clusters of exquisite little rosy-coloured starry 
flowers. One of its valuable points is that 
it spreads by means of little runners, which 
increase the size of the plant without being 
so rampant as to ‘injure its neighbours. It 
may be increased by ‘division or by seeds. 
fn | S, ARNOTT. 


Dianthus petreeus - 

Many years ago I came across a plant of a 
double variety of Dianthus petrus in the gar- 
den of a friend. I remember the pleasure 
with which I viewed ‘the small, perfectly 
double, prettily notched blooms on a ‘plant of 
this Pink, with its matted foliage of narrow 
leaves and the pure white blooms on stems 
about’6 inches long. The doubleness of the 
flowers made them rather: too heavy for the 
stems, hut that mattered little in a’ plant on 


-rock-work, as the stems and flowers hung 


prettily over the stones. This double form, 


_ D. petraeus plenus, is still scarce, and few of 


the trade seem to offer. it, although it is still 
in cultivation. Those who want to try, this 
Rock Pink need not trouble if they cannot 
secure the double form. The, single one will 
please them with its white or pinkish flowers, 


comparatively small, but very pretty with 


their notched’ edging and the exceedingly 


pleasing’ general appearance presented hy. the 
plant. It will grow in moderately light soil, 


such as suits the majority of Alpine plants. 


‘It can be raised from seeds or increased by 


cuttings or pipings struck under glass. It is 
sometimes catalogued as D. hungaricus, 
which is a synonym in gardens for both 
D: 'petræus and D. crinitus, the latter being 
much more deeply fringed than D. petrzeus. — 

| + . S. ARNOTT. | 


Geum rhaeticum 


_ We have in this one of ‘the Geums which 
is but too uncommon in gardens. It is under- 
stood to be a natural hybrid between 


G. montanum and G. reptans, and has the | 


good qualities of both its parents. It has the 
neatness of the former, and, what is of much 
importance to many, its ease of culture; and 
has added to these a greater size of flower, 
with a fine soft golden colouring. It may be 
cultivated successfully in the ordinary -soil 
provided for other rock plants, will thrive on 
a level spot in the rock garden, and will be 
equally satisfactory in the front of the border. 
| " tf. . Ess. . 


NOTES AND REPLIES 


Increasing Campanula muralis 

Please -say best time of year and method 
for propagating Campanula muralis, Thymus 
Serpyllum, and T. citriodorus. as 
W. WILLIAMS. 


[If you have a few plants of Campanula 


muralis your best method is to lift and divide 


them at once. The tops may also be taken 
off and inserted as cuttings, placing them in 
a closed frame until root action takes place. 
Autumn is really the best time for this work, 
but you. will be quite safe if you. carry. out 
the instructions given here. Thymus Serpyl- 
lum may be dealt with in exactly the same 
way, Shade the cuttings from bright sun- 
shine yntil rooted, when ait may be gradually. 
admitted. | | . 


Above this, and almost concealing — 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


= FERNS ~ 


Stag’s-horn Ferns 


There are few Ferns which present such 
distinat characteristics as ‘the above. All the. 


Platyceriums are epiphytes, yet they appear to 
derive much benefit from decayed leaves and 
other vegetable matter. In their‘ natural 
habitats the broad basal fronds which clasp 


the tree-stems spread forward and form good. 
_réceptacles for falling leaves. I think culti- 


vators often omit to take into consideration 
the fact that plants growing under artificial 
conditions are deprived. of ‘m 
which they are provided with through various 


| agencies when ` growing naturally, and oon- 


useful Fern. 
‘Australia I find some with shorter f ronds, 


2 feet 6 inches. Tt 
~ the surface covered with woolly down. 


sequently we often find starved and weakly 
specimens where, if treated. more liberally, 


they would succeed much better. The best i 


known species is the ordinary 

P. aLcICORNE, which is easily propagated, 
and: which will thrive well either in the cool 
greenhouse, intermediate-house, or the stove. 
When grown in a suitable position it forms a 
most’ imposing object. The péculiar broad, 
concave, barren fronds completely cover the 
surface, while the fertile fronds form a dis- 
tinct contrast, being narrow at the base and 


gradually widening, the broad extrémities be- 


ing deeply and irregularly lobed. They vary 


somewhat in growth according to ‘culture. 


There are also some distinct forms of this 
Among those imported from 


which grow nearly erect, the terminal lobes 
drooping over and being of a deeper colour 
than those from other sources. This Austra- 
lian variety is sometimes grown under the 
name of P. alcicorne majus. | 

P. GRANDE.—This requires stove treatment, 
and is a distinct and noble Fern. It can only 
be increased. from spores, and these do not 
germinate freely. The plants are. also very 
slow growing. I have some four or five years 


old which have not yet produced any fertile 
fronds, though. they have some very broad 
basat ‘fronds. Native of the Philippine 


Islands, Northern Austrailia, etc. 
grown. in Kew in 1842. 
P. STEMMARIA (P. zethiopicum).—This is one 


It was first 


of the most imposing of our cultivated Ferns. 


The chief characteristics of this species are its 
thick, massive fronds. The barren ones, 
which grow erect, are 18 inches to 2 feet high, 
broad, rounded, and sometimes deeply lobed, 
the fertile fronds from 2 feet to 3 feetong, 
narrow at the base, gradually widening, and 


‘divided down about half their length into two 
‘broad lobes, which are again deeply lobed. 


The greatest width of the fronds is about 
The fronds are very thick, 
It is 
a native of West Africa, and thrives well in 
anintermediate stove temperature. Like the 
well-known ‘P. alcicorne, it is readily in- 


` oreased from the young plants formed from 


root-buds. These young plants may be taken 
off as soon as the first basal frond is well 
formed. They may be started in pots, using 
peat and Sphagnum - Moss, and the pots 


' should be filled up a little above the rims. As 


soon as the young plants have made some 
roots and developed another frond or two 
they may be fixed on pieces of fibrous peat, 
or pockets made of virgin cork for hanging 
against a wall may be used: It is remarkable 
that such a noble Fern should have been so 
much neglected, especially as it may be so 
readily propagated. The above is sometimes 
confused with P. biforme, from which, how- 
ever, it is very distinct. I do not think the 
latter is to be found in cultivation. in this 
country at the present time. | 

P.. WILLINCKI is another very pretty Stag’s- 
horn Fern. Seedlings of this will soon make 
fertile fronds. The barren or basal fronds are 


~ 


© not often met with. 


_of ‘much nutriment - 


recent introduction, 
some of the older species. 
P. Huu, from Queensland, 


inne | 
| ‘ 


and P. i 


Wallichi, from the Malayan Peninsula, are 
also worthy of note; the latter, however, -js 


It somewhat resembles 


P. grande, but the fertile fronds are shorter 
5 . A. 3 


and broader. 


Hardy Ferns 


These will now be pushing up their young 
fronds, and where well sheltered from spang 
frosts, should at once have any protection, 


such as Bracken or any similar covering, 
If their winte 


removed from-their crowns. 


covering be allowed to remain on after they 
once make a start, it is almost impossiblt 
to remove it without damaging the: young 
growth, effects of which will be seen-for the 


rest of the season. In the case of 


tender varieties this may be replace by 3 
mulching of half-decayed leaves, which wi 


the morẹ 


not only afford the necessary protection now, 


but will be of great benefit during 
mer by giving a gentle stimulus to 


the. sum- 
the roots 


besides keeping them in a uniform State as 


to moisture. 


As the fronds protrude through — 
this they should have the additional-shelter 


of a few branches of evergreens stuck round 


them, so as to ward off cutting winds and . 
that would otherwise he 
Even the hardiest ' 
ury just as they are un- 

and therefore the site - 


late spring frosts, 
fatal to the young growth. 
are very liable to inj 
folding their fronds, 
for the outdoor fernery should be as 
as possible. 
and increase any, 


sheltered 


Where it is desired to divide 
or to effect a rearrange 


ment, now is the best time to commence such 


operations, 
plant so readily, and with so little 
their future development, as when 
just beginning to grow. 


as at no season do Ferns trans- 


check to 
thèy are 


In dividing them, 


it should be done with a sharp instrument, - 


making a clean cut right through the roots. 
See that each piece has a separate crown, 
or that the fleshy roots of such as creep un 1er 
the surface have the necessary eyes to pus! 


into growth. 


Where peat is not easily pro: 


curable in sufficient quantity to mix wit 


the loam 


for the purpose of planting the 


choicer kinds, it may be substituted by a gon 
dressing of leaf-soil, which answers almos 


as well. 


A seasonable note ` 


Just now, when potting 


being carried on amongst all kinds of Lene 
a word or two may save some of the seeding 


Ferns which may be springing up 
there. 
larly wall 
variety, 


these be found. 
Pterises, Gymnogrammes, 


here and 


In Orchid pots and baskets, particu- 
Adiapțtums 18 -> 
eni- 


ums, and other kinds will all prove user 


Seedlings which spring Up 


Spo ntaneou y 


small, and the fertile ones narrow at the —- 
base, terminating in deeply-cut segments of a 
‘pale glaucous green and of drooping habit, 
It is a native of Java, and though ofrmore 
is better known than 


is more or less- 


amongst other plants usually thrive well, ant 


it is generally pretty easy to secure t 


hem with 
sufficient roots to ensure their safety I have 


: nave 
noted in some cases that the seedlings ne a 
come up so thickly in other pot plants as: 


These, if- 


quite cover the surface. 


time, will make capital little stuff for pricking . 


off into pans if quite small or lor sett l 
singly if sufficiently large. In this way $ >? | 


taken in 


; , ek E aah 
quite possible to keep up quite a young See s 
of Ferns that in due course would be far mor a 


serviceable than retaining so many 9 
plants. 


their position. 


Where any seedlings are gre 
upon walls, by all means leave them alone i 
Do not heedlessly cast 


id stunte ! 


growing ` 


s “jally where 
your Ferns of any kind, more especially wher 


any quantity is wanted for decoration. Si 
ny quantity 1s W longer "E 


use will save many plants that take. 
become established. 


Their 


E 
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ROOM AND WINDOW 


Plants gtown in windows for exhibition 


It is always the best plan before staging 
anything at an exhibition to study carefully 
the rules and schedule of the society, as if 
this is done confusion is often avoided, Take 
as an example vegetable Marrows: the 
schedule may read ‘‘a pair of vegetable Mar- 
rows,” wilhout any qualification, but it 
sometimes stipulates ‘the best pair fit for 
table,” which need not necessarily be the 
largest; indeed, small sorts like Moore's 
Cream, perfect in shape and in the very best 


lager and the amateur. Unfortunately not 
a little ambiguity is seen in many village 
shows, instead of Clearly laying down in the 


> 


schedule what is required of the cxhibitor. 
I have witnessed more than one ‘scene ” 
at the decision of the judges, because of a 
misconception on the part of those showing. 
TOWNSMAN. 


Snowdrops in a vase 


No hardytlower IS SO welcome in the early 


C 


Dha ee è ` 
F > - 
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Snowdrops in a vase 


ea for table use, have been known to car rV Lives the vear AS th Snowdrop ‘AS a 
het MT honotirs, While much coarser and | ie «hives h gin to k gther ippres ly 
ree Tans have been left In the lurch. In \ il a) warop m AES LS € fiska 
S pa Window plants much di pends on | | sno n ta "delip ntin Ks u al an 
e Sa o! the schedule. lt an Peat he t ‘S OU iT) tii E. hide m he dial ts? a. 5 
aes PAINS suitable for a window cess ini ~ s wherewith t make al in- 
ee Pants rown in a window." In | ON, | ne vase OF OOWl must 
nn tne exhibitor is not debarr L fri : ir ee Meio ~; . Te 
he three plants—dissimilar if he likes le toe preasing eitect . Uh has sol 
“40h, ae and bloomed in a eenhouse, | : ~ gre RR E devi iets Cin ae 
i ae be so Srown up to the dav of sler vous E yee ee aT th 
aa i JN n the second example only plants S T% e N ; nA a! š i, coed ; 
P els been cultivated in a hous. win- Ue GN t E E =o Riot eat 
s es "a ©Mered and Staged, and in draw tion S fee 
aie tie schedule it was, no doubt ai KA 


“Sead ty “ha, sr oN A ‘ sea Co ae ee oe 
- &Ve all an equal chance—the cot- ; quired t ake a very 


D 
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ture. Each flower is to be seen, and as a 
whole the picture leaves little or nothing to 
be desired. D. B.C. 


N . 


Ratsing foltage plants ‘from seed 


In modern houses, small and mediun- 
sized, fine foliaged plants are now, by gencral 
consent, to be preferred to large specimens, 
and this is to be accounted for owing to the 
use to-day of fancy pots to hold those of 
earthenware in which they are grown. Some 
of these receptacles are made of china, and 
various artistic pots, and also in copper and 
brass for the adornment of table, window or 
sideboard ; hence, little plants brought occa- 
sionally from the greenhouse are more con- 
venient to have in a room. In the spring 
within the warmth of a greenhouse one may 
raise plants from seed suitable for the pur- 
pose. Tender annuals like Coleuses, pos- 
sessed of brilliant-colourcd foliage, can be 
propagated in this way, sowing the seed in 
Well-drained pans of loam, leaf-mould, and 
Coarse silver sand, and placing them in the 
heat of a propagator until seedlings are ready 
for pricking off. So, ton, one may treat 
seeds of Aralias, Ficus elastica, and Grevillea 
robusta, whose fretted foliage is often more 
serviceable in a roo:n than the more tender 
Ferns. Coleuses make rapid headway in a 
few months if brought up in a greenhouse 


Where heat and moisture are maintained, es. - 


pecially where Cucumbers are grown, but the 


other subjects mentioned will be rightly 
served if given a place along with other 


greenhouse plants, MIDLANDER, 


Myrsiphyllum asparagoides 


The best conditions in Which to grow this— 
“lued so much by the one who takes Special 
interest in table decoration because of its 
long, delicate green trailing spravs—is a 
house where the aimosphere is warm and 
humid, as that of a stove or Cucumber-house, 
As comparatively few Possess cither, its cul- 
ture should be undertaken in a house where 
Ordinary heating methods prevail. It can be 
propagated by three methods—from secd, 
from cuttings, or root division. It is ques- 
tionable whether the first-namel is practised 
as much as it might be, and as seed may be 


sown at the present time the attention of- 


readers who have heated greenhouses is called 
to this useful plant, ‘particularly those who 
are favourably disposed to this attractive and 
frail-crowing creeper. Seed is best sown in 
a shallow pan of light loam and leaf-mould, 
and, if possible, placed in a propagating pit, 
SO as to have the advantage of a start with 
bottom-heat. When the young seedlings are 
large enough for potting, a thin stick should 
be placed to each to give it support until 
strong enough to run up twine tied to the 
rafters. Smilax enjoys partial shade, so that 
a house where other creepers are on the roof 


‘Suits it; in fact, shade is essential to its well- 


being. Woopsastwick. 


Aspidistras 


The winter is a trying time for Aspidistras 
which are kept in a house window, where 
fires and gas are burnt in the room. They 
should be sponged periodically to free them 
from the dirt which congregaies on the 
leaves. Water ought to be given the plants 
sparingly now. Any that need repotting 
should be given the necessary attention in 
March or early April. Not unt the pots are 
quite full of roots $s it advisable to interfere 
with them. WoopsBastwick. 


All correspondence on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Editor, “Gar 
dening Illustrated,” 8 Bouverie Street, 
London, B.O.. and not to individuals, 
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_ing a crop under glass. 
` planted in suitable positions and managed as . 
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FRUIT 


S J ’ , ; "E ‘2 b 
r 7 : 2 $ 6 
.-. Grape Vines in the. open 
With. readers who have properly constructed. 


= vineries the cultivation. of the Vine out of 
doors is not likely to receive much attention 


because there is a greater certainty of obtain- 
Where Vines are 


I shall advise, the grower will receive much 
pleasure and profit from them. . Although I 
‘have grown Grapes in the open for many 
years, I have had very few failures. from cli- 
matic: conditions. Of course, in cold, wet 
“summers the crops have not been so good nor 
the flavour so fine, but they have always been 


has made excellent jelly.. ` 


When planting a Grape-vine out of doors, . 


the sunniest - position possible must be se- 


lected. A south wall is-the best, but one fac-- 


ing a little east or west will also do. - The 


Vines may be, planted against the: garden’ 
wall or the wall of a dwelling-house.- For the. 


latter'purpose they are admirably adapted,-the 
rich green foliage’ being- very. pleasing 
throughout the summer, and, in addition, the 
crop in the autumn is valuable.’ : | 


planted straight away. Plants with one rod. 
can easily be had, but I prefer those with two. 
rods. Vines with one rod should be cut down. 


soon after planting to within five buds of the 
: base, and when the young shoots are a few 
inches in length remove all but the two 
‘strongest near-the top. et ean 

_ The Vines will commence to grow freely 


in May, when the shoots that push from the 
third and séventh buds should be trained. Any 
laterals produced on these during the’ summer. 
must be pinched when about 6- inches in 


length to about two eyes. 


The only attention required until Septem- 


ber is to train the rods or. shoots up the wall 


according to progress made, and then pinch 
off the tops of the shoots to chieck-their growth’ 
and divert the sap to the development of the 


buds. 


In October or November they ‘should be 


pruned, and in doing this cut the first and 
third shoots back to 3 feet from the base, and 


_the second. and ‘fourth shoots to thé lowest 


bud. Also cut away from the-remaining 


shoots all laterals and stumps of tendrils. Re- 


move all loose and decayed bark at the same 
time, and secure the young shoots horizon- 


tally in a temporary manner, so as to protect 
them more easily from severe frosts in winter. 
The second year from the Vines having been 
planted, the first thing is to;train up the 
shoots perpendicularly. 


that push from the second and fourth shoots, 


_ that were pruned to the lowest bud, must be. 
trained up in a similar way to the others. 


We now have the Vines in the form they 
are permanently to remain, and may be con- 
sidered as. the commencement of alternately 
fruiting two shoots and training two at full 
length on each Vine for fruiting the following 
year. Continue this method of training every 
year without alteration. ; 

-= By confining each Vine to two arms, and 
each arm to the support of two canes, the 
finest bearing wood will result. The shoots 
being close at home, the Vines, as they grow 
older, will bear splendid crops of fruit. To 
test this system of training I have ripened as 


many as four full-sized bunches of Grapes on | 


a lateral. No more than two bunches should 
be left on a lateral. ‘When August arrives 
preparations must be made for thinning, for 
outdoor Vines require this the same as in- 
door. Vines must not be allowed to carry a 


The young shoots 


crop in excess of their strength, for if too 
many bunches are left on they do-not attain 
their full size, and if these, in turn, are left 
unthinned the berries are small. Most fruit 
trees, when overcropped, can throw off a por- 
tion of the crop, but the Grape Vine has no 
such power; therefore, the cultivator must 
step in to afford relief. The aim is to secure 
„good flavour, large berries, and bunches, not 
‘one of which can be produced unless the num- 
ber of berries is reduced. 
the berries are about the size of small Peas, 


7 ~ and must be thinned without loss of time. No 
_.eatable, and any part of the crop not matured ` 


precise date can be giveri, as seasons vary, 


but the size of the berries furnishes the best 


indication as to the time to commence ‘the: 


operation. Care must be taken to reduce the- 


number of berries sufficiently in the vicinity 
of the stalks, to allow free passage of air 
through the bunches. ` The “last stage of 
. growth is the'stoning, which lasts about 28 
days, when the berries appear to be at a stand- 


still. The crop will swell off rapidly in Sep- 


tember, and the final thinning must be given 


`; without delay. Care will now be required to 
At almost any season of the’ year a. start — 


-may be made, but I prefer the present month. - 
The Vines can -be purchased in pots and- 


remove berries where they are overcrowded. 
Warm, : well-drained soils give better re- 
sults than cold ones, such as those of a clayey 
nature. . The best crops are obtained in warm- 
sheltered situations on a deep loam, as is to 
be found here in the West: ' F. 
Sidmouth, Devon. “7 


VEGETABLES 


| Allotments in April 

The month of April brings with it a great 
‘amount of work. ° : 

Potatogs.—The planting. of the tubers 
should be a first consideration, as the early 
varieties ought to be planted without’ delay 
and all the main crops before the end of the 


. month. Where light soils obtain the tubers 


may be put in as the ground is dug, with ex-. 
cellent results. This course must be taken, 
too, in cases where it was not possible to 
roughly dig heavy soils during the early win- 
ter months. It will prove beneficial if a little 
extra time be given to the work, so that the 
soil may be well broken up, as the latter can- 
not be too fine for Potatoes. ` 


-= Peas.—Many cultivators have raised seed- 


lings in small pots in. readiness to plant out 
when the soil dried a little, because. they 
would not risk sowing the seeds in the cold, 
wet ground. Growers need not hesitate to 
sow now in really clayey soils. I find it help- 
ful in their case to mix a small quantity of 


ashes with the covering soil, as they prevent 
the loam forming a semi-hard crust over the | 


‘seeds. To ensure a succession sow seeds once 
a fortnight till the month of June, when two 
sowings of round-seeded early sorts should 
be sown for latest crops. 

BRUSSELS SproutTs,—It should be decided by 
the cultivator whether these plants are to be 
grown by themselves or between rows of Pota- 
toes. If the latter, the Patato lines should 
be 4 inches wider apart, and, in the mean- 
time, the young plants should be transplanted 
to a nursery bed 6 inches apart in firm and 
only moderately rich soil. When the final 
planting takes place the plants may be lifted 
with a good ball of soil attached to the roots, 
and every plant will form firm Sprouts near 
the base.. This is a very important - matter, 
as unduly drawn-up plants do not bear basal 
Sprouts worth gathering. 

Turnips.—With the exception of a few rows 
for very early use, it would be better to defer 


1 


In early August 


3 / 
E r 


month. I have seen plants resulting from 


early March sowings run to seed. The young 


plants from the later sowings groW without 


_ serious check, and soon attain a suitable size 
for use. . Ba es es 
Ear.y CaBBaGes.—These, in some districts, 
are turning in quite a month earlier than : 
usual, and, owing to the excess of moisture 4 
in both soil and atmosphere, many fine speci-. 


mens are splitting.. All this. means that the 


spring Cabbage crop will be exhausted sooner 
than usual, and so the grower must sow: 


more seeds to ensure a succession. Sow the 
seeds in the open border, but make sure that 
the soil is well prepared. Ro, ee 

CAULIFLOWERS AND WINTER GREENS,—The 
Caulifiower plants raised last autumn, and 


wintered in a temporary frame, must be 


fully exposed and hardened: sufficiently in 
readiness for planting in their final quarters 


late in.April. By the end of August these’ | 


Cauliflowers will be used up, and so more 
plants must be put in.during May and June; 


‘those in May resulting from sowing seeds; 
in frames and those in June from open border - 
sowings. 


of the winter greens’ must be raised early 
in April, and in the southern late in that 
month. The plants ‘for the supply of green 


vegetables throughout the winger, months are 
very precious, and should be well grown. Too - 


often the seed§ are sown thickly, the resulting 
plants being allowed to remain. overcrowded 


-in the seed beds for a long ‘time, then 


roughly drawn out, planted carelessly and 


left to `make what progress they can. 


AUTUMN-SOWN Onions.—Whoere the young 


plants were not duly thinned last October, 


those overcrowded in the rows must be at- 


© tended to now. By inserting a pointed stick 


under each one ‘selected, all the -plants may 
be lifted without damaging their roots or the 
roots of those left in the bed. In the mean- 
time, a bed should be prepared by digging 
in she rotted manure, sprinkling soot on 
the surface and raking it in. Transplant the 


surplus Onions 7 inches apart in rows 1 foot. 
- asunder. aE ee . 


DwarF AND RUNNER Beans.—Only 10 


. quite sheltered corners and where the soil is 


—degree. 


naturally light and dry should seeds of these 
Beans be sown in limited quantities. The 
ground should ‘be prepared this month in 
readiness for, May sowings ona larger scale. 
= JerusALEM ARTICHOKES. —- These, now 


<- known as Sun-roots, should be planted in 


much the same way that. Potatoes are, only 
in lines at least 4 feet apart. 


SOME SEEDS TO sow Now.—These include 


Radishes and Lettuces for succession crops 
Polyanthuses and `Primroses, Saath 
flowered Daisies in boxes, Wallflowers in the 
open border, and hardy annuals Bene y 
The plants, of half-hardy annuals neu : 
transplanted to sheltered borders, from wue 
they should be transplanted to their flow 
quarters early in May in the south a 

in that month in the north. we 


Potato White Beauty of Hebron 
There is a,white as well as a pink Beauty 
of Hebron, and while the latter 1s the mo 


| F de- 
erall n, the white form has 0 
generally grow It is early, and its fine 


cidedly good points. j ] ee 
quality, when dug in July, is beyond a 
It ‘is practically free from disease, an 


haulm is of moderate height, so that it may 


be planted fairly close in the lines. It hoe 
however, if judged by weight of ee T 
produces its tubers rather sparingly. Ne red 
of the Hebrons appreciates.’ over-manu k 
soil—that which has been manurgd for oe 
vious crop suiting them in a very mar 


larget sowings till towafds the end of! the - 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 
| Abies brachyphylla 


iş is another of the Japanese Conifers 
Kis. proved suitable for the climate of 
this cousitry. Introduced about 1870, there 
is now quite a number of good-sized trees in 
British Pinetums. It is not so hardy as the 
common Silver Fir in its early life, and is 
benefited by a little protection during the 
nursery stage. Afterwards it grows quickly, 
and has withstood the winters of the south- 
west of Scotland very well. 
appearance this tree resembles closely that 
of Abies Veitchii, save that the foliage of A. 


achyphylla docs not have so silvery an 
one and that the branches grow 
i Vetchi He from the main stem, whereas 
ees are e endeney is upward. The 
S but a a spirally E the re 
“ALY in two es ea E ool 
senh S o 5 S ’ 
Dyer densely. The foliage, which is 
se os colour, is not so thick or 
ne most Silvers, and the tree has 
a os appearance generally. The 
tenatkable Bese in whorls, and these 
ae or the regularity of spacing. 
eah a a each 3} inches to 4 inches 
ey att nd purple when mature. They 
Dea tve, and give the tree a beau- 

*earance, Usually there is a heavy 


In foliage and’ 


crop, even the lower branches being some- 


times covered with cones. Like most Firs, 


they have a liberal coating of resin, and are 


distinctly unpleasant to gather. 
It is possible that this variety may furnish 
fertile seed in the milder parts of the country, 


but from cones which I gathered in 1922 the 
This tree does 


seed proved to be empty. 
not appear to make a big annual increment, 
but it is more from a point of view of beauty 
-than utility that it is cultivated. Though 
there are many Japanese Conifers more at- 


Ables brachyphylia 


tractive than .\. brachyphylla, its similarity 
to other Abies, yet at the same time possess- 
ing distinct characteristics, makes it an in- 
teresting tree in the Pinetum. 
The name “brachyphylla,” meaning 
t short-leaved,”’ refers to the shortness of 
the needles, but why this tree should be so 
named is dithicult to understand, as those of 
others, such as Abies firma, are just as short 
and sometimes shorter. JE. 


Laburnum poisoning 
I alwavs thought that Laburnum seeds 
were very poisonous to animals, but my 
Japanese deer seem proof against it. On the 
top of the lawn here several old Laburnums 
grow, and partly hang over the deer fence. 
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Last summer they were clothed with ac 

of golden flowers, and in autumn they oe 
thick with seed pods. One day in mid-Decem- 
ber, after a big wind at night, I found a large 
branch blown off one of them lying in the pad- 
dock, and the deer had barked most of it and 
eaten many seed pods. This alarmed me: but 
I never saw one sick or sorry after.—J. 
eee (Rainworth Lodge, Notts) in the 
“jeld. 


The Hazel in spring 


In districts where the Hazel abounds the 
observer cannot fait to be impressed with the 
beauty of a catkin-laden tree in spring. A 
few bright days at that season serve to de- 
velop them, and, while most people merely 
regard the Hazel from a Nut-bearing stand- 


point, yet its picturesque appearance is un- 
deniable. Weeping Hazels are especially 
attractive, and a curious effect is produced 
by the catkins hanging almost level with 
the drooping shoots. More use might be 
made of the Hazel in the pleasure grounds, 
although I am well aware that it is not partial 
to some districts. Yet where such things as 
Alders, Poplars, Willows, and Garrva elliptica 
succeed], the Hazel ought to do equally well. 
The Tree Hazel of Constantinople makes a 
splendid specimen, and grows to a consider- 
able stature. The nuts are interesting bv 
reason of their curiously-slashd calyx, but as 
their edible qualities are negligible the tree 
is merely planted for ornamental reasons. 
W. McG. 
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©. Notes from a 
` Just as Iris reticulata is going over in early 
March, I. tuberosa is. beginning;. and a 

charming quiet little plant it is. For its 
flowers are black and olive green, whence it 
is sometimes called the Widow ‘Iris. Since 
it hails from South Europe, on both sides 
of the Mediterranean, it needs a warm, -dry 
place, where it gets plenty of sun. Another 
Iris of yery different appearance is I. tingi- 


tana, a glorious 2-feet plant, with broad light- ` 
blue falls adorned-with a central line of gold, 


whilst the standards are of a deeper shade of 


- purple. It is a native of Tangier, and should 


be just coming into flower now, but is not, 
as I had not the time last summer to attend 
to its needs.’ Ordinarily speaking, it abso- 
lutely refuses to flower, however warm a place 
it is given, unless its owner takes it up 
directly its leaves have withered, and puts it 


in a sunny window for the summer. But then — 


‘if he replant it in October in a dry, sheltered 
-place, in rich soil, he will probably be re- 
warded with some exquisite blooms. I once 
saw it exhibited at the Cornwall spring flower 
show as the centre of a miniature rock gar- 
den. 
dictu gave the first prize! Anything. more 
utterly incongruous | never saw—nor had 
some of us heretofore: any idea that it was a 
rock plant. The first of the double Primroses 
are now coming out, and here we grow the 


_ yellow, the white, the mauve (beloved of Gur 


grandmothers), and the crimson Madame de 
Pompadour. . This last seems to be the most 
difficult to keep in good health, and needs 


` yearly division and rich soil in a partially 
_ shaded place. - All of them are pretty plants 
despite the well-grounded prejudices of many 


people against double flowers. The precious 
little Anemone appennina has just lighted up 
a north-west border of which it has taken 


possession; and now and again a plant of it- 


turns.up in the long grass near by, among the 
Lesser Celandine. ln a damp bed near the 
drive, devoted chiefly. to Primulas and Lilies, 
are the first flowers of some Erythronium— 
Dog’s Tooth Violets—from seed given me by 


Captain. Pinwill, and very pretty they are with 


their mottled leaves and quaint pink flowers. 
.. New Daffodils’ are opening daily, and 


To this garden the judges mirabile 


in flower. 
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Cornish garden 7 
soms, but it is not too hardy, and is inordi- 
nately loved by slugs. Yet-with a little pro- 
tection in severe weather it may go on for 
years on a south wall. Clianthus Dampier, 
which is a smaller-growing plant, with red 
and almost black flowers and hairy leaves, I 
have never yet succeeded in flowering, and 
have only once seen in bloom, I think in a 
house at Kew. It is said to do best when 
grafted on Colutea, and would be an interest- 


ing problem for a really keen gardener to — 
tackle. No doubt patience and perseverance - 
would eventually bring their due reward. 


The deliciously scented Ribes’ sanguineum is: 


out, and so is Clematis Armiandii. This latter” 


is a splendid evergreen climber, and ap- 


-parently quite hardy. True its flowers do 


not compare with those of the New Zealand 
C. indivisa lobata, but that is unhappily 
tender, and is not to be trusted up country, 
as the Cornish say. There were quite sharp 
frosts here on- March roth-and 1rth, which 
browned a good many of the Rhododendrons 
This is almost inevitable, . but, 
after. all, we have enjoyed many weeks of 
flower ; some plants are already over without 
being touched -at ‘all, whilst in others the 
blooms which are spoilt are soon succeeded 
by those still in bud. Yet it is annoying when 
one has to begin one’s hybridising over again, 
and still more so whén a new, species or hybrid 
with but one or two flowers gets these ruined. 
The lovely Chinese Rhododendron Fargesii 
(1250, Wilson) is. less -susceptible to frost- 
than most, and a bush over 8 feet-high is 
now covered with flower. _This was dis-' 


* covered by Pere Farges in Western Szech’uan 


about ` 1885, but was only introduced by 


Wilsonin 1got.-- It is easily recognised by its 


peculiarly thin oblong-ovate leaves, which are 
very distinct from those of any other. The 
flowers are pale rosé with crimson spots in a 
loose truss of 6 inches to 10 inches wide, cam- 
panulate, seven-lobed, 2 inches by 23 inches.. 
It is a graceful, rather thin }growing bush, and 
very floriferous, so much so that it usually 


needs partial disbudding. Here it is perfectly 


hardy, and so far seems easy to keep in good 


` health. Another rather striking Rhododen- 


amongst so many peerless beauties it is hard - 


to make a choice. One of the very best is.the . 


yellow self Homespun of the incomparabilis 


section. It is a perfectly formed flower anda ` 


joy to behold, either. growing in the garden 
or when cut and. brought indoors. Since the 
bulbs are now only about 8d. each, it is within 
the reach of -everyone. 
and very lovely bloom is Incognita of the 
Barrii section. This has a large flat apricot 
cup and long white almond-shaped perianth 
` segments, so that it is unlike most others, and 
at once attracts attention. Of course, the 
most interesting thing to do is to raise one’s 
own seedlings, though it is true that they take 
some five years to flower from seed. For 
some years I did this, but have, unfortunately, 
no longer leisure to attend to it. A great 
many of the seedlings, however, are flower- 
ing, the best among them being perhaps the 
progeny of the Fawn, which is a truly mag- 
nificent white flower with a pale citron 
trumpet. . | 
Among the shrubs the yellow Forsythias 


suspensa, intermedia, and viridissima are in 
_ full flower. -The first of these is the best, but 
they are all very bright, and have the addi- 


tional advantage òf not being at all particular 
as to soil or situation. Clianthus puniceus, 
the New Zealand: Lobster Claw, or Parrot’s 
Bill, is not for the moment in this garden, 
both the red and the white varieties having 
died of old-age; but a neighbour tells me that 
it has already begun with her. It is a re- 
markable flower and very showy with its 
long nacemes of curiously shaped scarlet blos- 


Angther inexpensive. 


dron. is an hybrid of my own which I have 
named R. Atalanta,/and which is the result 
of R. Thomsonii.and arboreum var. Wearel. 


‘This is a stout bush, with leaves resembling 


its merit. 


_trusses up to 30 in. number. 


-little Primrose flowers: 


those of Thomsonii in shape, but dull green 
and roughened like- those of the pollen 
parent. The truss consists of about ten bells 
of a bright red —Geranium-red of the 
Repertoire de couleurs, though by no means 
the red of. Paul Crampel—spotted black. It 
is a nice flower, but the truss is lax, like that 
of Thomsonii, which somewhat detracts from 
R. Barclayi, Mr. S. Smith’s 
hybrid (Glory of Penjerrick x Thomsonii) 
too is a lovely flower. The leaves of this are 
intermediate between the two parents, and 
the flowers seven or eight in a loose truss, 
deep crimson scarlet with darker spots all 
through the interior and red pedicels. 
Perhaps the finest Rhododendron in the gar- 
den at present is R.. calophytum, one of 
Wilson’s plants from Western Szech’uan. 
It is a stout-growing, hardy shrub, attaining 
some 50 feet in China, with large leaves 
8 inches to 12 inches long, and flowers in big 
The corolla is 
seven or eight lobed,. fleshy, 2 inches wide, 
bell-shaped, white or pink, with a dark 
blotch on the upper side, and scarlet pedicels. 
This is a very fine thing: indeed, and. likes a 
moist, partially shaded place, sheltered from 
wind, which is apt to break its leaves. 
- Of the Alpine forms, R. flavidum, formerly 
known. as R. primulinum, is studded. with its 
An admirable rock- 
garden plant, it is upright in habit, but small 
and: with tiny leaves, and, like most of its 


-~ 


va 


a i 


class, blooms twice, now and in the autumn, 


Curiously enough, on the two occasions in 


which I have raised home-saved seed,- the 
humble bee has effected a cross with some. 


thing, and many of the plants have produced 


flowers half as large again as the type and 


pure white. Lastly, there are the two yel- 


lows, sulfureum and Valentinianum, Both : 


of these are described by Mr. Hutchinson in. 
Vol. XII., No. 56, of the ‘‘ Notes from the 
Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh,” the first. 
under the name of R. pachypodum. 
raised from seed under this name and: For- 


rest’s number 13,512, but, on sending the first — 


flower to Sir Isaac Bayley Balfour he: pro. 
nounced it to be the true sulfureum (Franchet). 


It is a little shrub 2 feet to 5 feet high, with i 
oval evergreen leaves, almost 2 inches*long- |, 


and nearly 1 inch broad. The flowers are 


terminal, often as many as five to the truss, . 
and bright butter yellow, widely campanulate, - 


almost salver-shaped, five-lobed, 4 inch by. 
1 inch, with ten bright brown stamens.’ It 
has the curious curved style peculiar to 
Boothii, lepidotum K.T X., also a broad‘line 
of what appear to be glands on the exterior, 
and often a few red spots. R. Valentinianum 


has been described as a yellow ciliatum, but - 


not, I think, very accurately. This is a close- 


growing little shrub, attaining some 3 feet ~ 


in height. 


Forrest’s numbers are 15,899.and 
10,011. 


The oval hairy leaves are 4-5 inches 


long by 4 inch broad, and the flowers ter. 
minal in pairs. They are of the same shape .. f 
as sulfureum, but not quite so bright a yel- 


low, having a tinge of citron and some darker 


spots; but they are much larger, 1 inch“by > $ 
inch, and have bright brown stamens _ ; 


I 3-5 : 
and the same crooked style. Both these are 
very charming plants, and will be much in 
demand when they become better known. `- 


“t PETER THE HERMIT.”’, 


The Birch (Betula) as a wine 


producer a 


2 


The graceful branches “and silvery trunks f 


of the Birches appeal to everyone, especially | 


during the winter months, when the majority - 


of our trees are bare and the sun plays upor 
their soaring trunks. 


useful one, the bark of which is used exten 


The Birch is, how- :Ẹ 
ever, not only a beautiful tree, whether grow: 
ing in garden or wood, but it 1s also a very | 


sively in Norway and Sweden for the roofing - 


of buildings, in the same way as we use tiles 
and slates. 
ing, 


It is also used for canoe da? 4 
and what wood is there which provide 


E a t 
such a sweet and pleasant fragrance as : 


couple of logs of unpeeled Birch placed upon } 


: - e BED 
the down hearth of a winter night: 


~ for although | 
Nor does its use end here; for althoug 


r ~ 7 z e S 
called “ the Lady of the Woods,” it produce 
a wine. 


kd. e. 
tains about 2 per cent. of sugar and may 


fermented into a wine which 


has a vey , 


ie S. 
pleasant favour, and when bottled become 


Z 4 . 1 
bright and effervescent ; additional sugar W 
add to its strength. 


; ; ; 1. place 
a pipe, which conveys it to a vessel pla 
to receive it. 
mT A „an 
sap, of course, soon destroys the tree, 


1 ; burg .. 
many Birches were thus killed near me 
in 1814 by the Russian soldiers, who pee 


all the trees they could find and intoxicate 


themselves. A flourishing tree 1S capable 


è ae eat S le bs 
producing several quarts of sap In & ing a 


day, and if the hole is carefully filled up Y 
resin, so as to stop go 
but little injury will be = 
though its arowih will naturally be che fe 
for a time. The fresh sap, as it 1s extrac ; 
from the tree, forms a very pleasant dri 
and is supposed to be beneficial in OP 
of bladder and kidneys. E. MARKHAM, 


The sap is obtained. by ii 
making an incision in the bark and inserting. 


The frequent abstraction of ne 


further exu ation, -. 
done to the tet: ; 


sints : 


i diig 
oe aw - a a M- 


PE ENE, FE E E TE Rew VO E E 


When the sap rises in spring. it con A 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS 


| Work of the week 


A large number of the favourite old 
crimson flowering Currant (Ribes san- 
guineutn) having arrived during the week, it 
was decided to use them in one bold group 
along the side of the carriage drive, with 
large old Oak trees in their rear. Progress 
has been made with the widening ol the 
entrance to the carriage drive. This involved 
the removal and transplanting of several large 
Yew trees and relaying of drains, &c., in 
order to provide more turning space for 
resentalay traffic. The bed of the road is 
bing made up of a g-inch thickness of hard 


Groups of Galega Hartlandi, Eupatorium, 
Phlomis, and Sea Hollies (Ery ngium) have 
been made in a new ly-trenched border, also 
Phloxes in variety. Geums, Aconitum, 
Anchusas, Columbines, and Roc le Roses, the 


whole edged with Saxifraga (Megasea). 
Sweet Peas, sown in the autumn, in pots, 
have been planted out in quantity, and hazel 
twigs applied to protect them from cutting 
winds and keep them off the vround, 
These are planted in circular groups, each 


group containing a distinct variety, and the 
whole will be Carpi ted later with some dwarf 


Narcissus Golden Herald 


‘ndstone blocks (quarried near the spot), 
a @ 3inch layer of coarse gravel 
Car Placed tO complete the surlice, taking 
a € to well round up the centre in order 
a surface water may pass away quickly. 
ae hot too wet, grass paths have been 
ded, as these must now be got in readi- 
Sey ei mower, which will shortly b 
bis ee edi among established shru S 
T hot ienga to, also further digging, 
N o = vever, has only been of short dura- 
Sige the constant rains, All worn 
l ‘ "TS t 
‘ave ban cee ee ol Taw ns and gr iSS paths 
a Aril helmet Re atar seeds, the first week 
PE ang the best time for sow ng, 
bated of Cistus purpureus struck from 
ee in autumn has now l \ 
nies singly into 3-Inch pots, and Cras- 
a unidora from seed has been potted up. 


E 


ui in quan- 

a ai Juc-owered 
vana ma the southern 
the Poct’s Laurel (Laurus 


; Vilsoni en used to fur- 
T O WEN, \ in und in full 
SIM C] cscs have been 
red intu 4- oUt the cround, 
lavers 14 W: Dots by a stout 
ig lown through the 

ois, and into the 


N TE st fime for this 


vo kw. heen put 

} tae cot- 

f f Box have also been 
rain E. MARKHAM 
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Narcissus Golden Herald 


This, which was given an award of merit 
—principally on account of its value for the 
open garden—when shown on February 13th 
by Messrs. Barr and Sons, but which, we 
think, will in time be grown for market is 
much in the way of King Alfred, but earlier, 
Phe colour is a rich yellow, the lower large 
and of strong texture. 


Preparations for summer 
bedding 


It may be well to give the reminder at this 

Season in connection with all plants required 
for summer bedding, and that want a fairly 
long time to develop into good serviceable 
stulf by the end of May, whether they may 
be raised from cuttings, secds, or corms, that 
an early start is essential. An early start, 
careful attention, and incentives to quick 
growth right away from the insertion of the 
cutting or corm and the first appearance of 
the seedlings, for it must be remembered that 
the plant by the end of May has to be 
hardened off to bear its transfer after it has 
been grown to the required size. The num- 
ber of species and varieties of the same now 
grown for the purpose is so great and of such 
a diversified character that it requires a 
liberal education to deal with all of them and 
have them all in first-class trim for the posi- 
tions they are destined to occupy. Eam not 
advocating that such a multitude of things 
is either necessary or advisable to secure a 
very pleasing display. On the contrary, l 
should be well satisfied with a few things like 
Roses, <Antirrhinums, Begonias, ‘Tulted 
Pansies, and the best of the annuals, but in 
many places a great variety is in demand, 
and has to be catered for. Where sufficient 
heat is not provided there are some things 
like Begonias which are difficult, if not im- 
possible, to obtain from sce] the first vear, 
and gardeners are often seriously handicapped 
in these days of curtailment by the demand 
for the impossible. Of course, when a stock 
of both the tuberous and fibrous types is once 
acquired, it is comparatively easy to supply 
the necessary quantities. A demand for some 
particular colour or varving shades of that 
colour is sometimes made for a particular 
part of the flower garden, window boxes, 
vases, tubs, or things of similar character. 
This can be supplied in varying heights and 
habit of growth in scarlet by Salvia Pride 
of Zurich, Paul Crampel Pelargonium, scar- 
let Begonias, and Antirrhinums and Ball of 
Fire Trogxeolum, and in vellows there are few 
better things than the variegated form of 
Veronica Andersoni, Antirrhinums and Nas- 
turtiums in many shades, and Tufted Pansies 
like Bullion and King Cup; whilst for 
trailers there are Tropwolum) canariense 
and the variegated Mesembryanthemum. Far 
a drooping rather than a trailing golden-hued 
plant for vases and boxes Sunray Fuchsia is 
excellent. 
. This reminds one that where a nice lot 
of old Fuchsias is on hand, to be presently 
planted, they should be brought along 
steadily to ensure short, stocky growth. It 
is a great mistake to force them inta a Jot 
of weak, spind!y shoots that have to be 
pinched back and hardened off before prant- 
ing out. Nicely grown, symmetrical httle 
plants of the variegated form ef Fuchsia 
gracilis can be recommended for planting 
over dwarfer subjects, and are more easiy 
and cheaply grown than things requiring a 
considerable amount of heat to have them 
about right at the right ume. ; 

Reverting to the matter of colour grouping 
mentioned earlier in these notes, I was im 
terested last vear in an arrangement which 
i Naw known 


a 


comprised that very beautiful Mate 
as Pink Domino, Antimrhinum Neirose, and 
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- great loss. 
hardening, were often nipped by inclement 


more erect flowering type. 
Hardwick. .  . 


‘ disadvantage. | 
this species offered, but if it is procurable | 


e- ee ee 
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a Tufted Pansy very like William Niel, but 
with the pink shade more pronounced. Be- 
gonias, both tuberous and fibrous, ‘were also 
supplying many and beautiful different shades 
of pink. The many different stove and green- 


house plants that were at one time utilised 


are now seldom seen in the majority of gar- 
dens, and [-do not know that they are a very 
They were a lot of ‘trouble in 


weather, and then presented a decidedly de- 
plorable appearance for the. greater part of 


-the short season. There are so many beat- 


tiful things now available, hardy or very 
nearly so, that the more tender plants are 
neither missed nor wanted. In connection 
with several things obtained from seed whose 
flowers for some years were mainly of a 
drooping habit, it is gratifying to. find that 
the skill of-the hybridist has secured a lee 
= E. B.S. 


Artemisia lactiflora 
This Chinese species of Wormwood has not 
yet become sufficiently well known to be 
popular, although its introduction to Eng- 
lish gardens dates back some 20 years. When 
in full. bloom the plant attains a height of 


4 feet, and it is a good subject for the mixed | 


border or for the forepart of the shrubbery. 
The well-branched sprays of white blossoms 
are most attractive, and give a white hazy 
appearance which looks well against a dark 
green background. As the blooms open up 


well into the autumn this is a desirable plant - 


Where late effects are appreciated. The Milky 
Wormwood likes a position in full sunshine, 
although one in partial shade is no great 
I have never noticed seed of 


there is no doubt that seedlings may be as 


- easily raised as those of its kindred. The 
illustration on.page 193 fully displays its- 


free-flowering, qualities. H. GREAVES. 


Half-hardy annuals 


Amongst the flowers of summer and early 


‘autumn half-hardy annuals are ‘not the least | 
important. Some of them make excellent bed- 


ding plants} while all are useful in mixed 
borders and for cutting. 


ments are so complete that they can be dis- 


` pensed with.. One also notices a great im- 


provement in most of the kinds during recent 
years. The colours are decidedly brighter, 
and the habit in many cases better, with the 
result that many old-time bedding plants are 
fast disappearing. In a large city park last 
season I was very much struck with the free 
manner in which 2 | 

_ ANNUAL STOcKs were employed. As it hap- 
pened the season suited them, and when 
Pelargoniums were looking anything but 


„happy, the Stocks were at their best, and a 


bright display indeed they made, while their 
delicious fragrance was very noticeable. The 
Ten-week varieties are excellent for small and 
medium-sized beds, although the_ bedding 


strains of reputable firms leave nothing to be 


desired. For border work I prefer the per- 
petual flowering sorts, for they provide a con- 
tinuous succession of beautiful spikes over 
a very long period; but, of course, the habit 
is not so.compact as in a good bedding strain. 

Asters offer a very wide choice, and the 
flowers are both showy and useful. As in 
Stocks, there is much to be said in favour of 
making use of a strain evolved by much care 
to ensure uniform appearance in bedding 
schemes, or even in borders, but for general 
planting. the taller growers like Ostrich 
Plume, Giant Comet, and Victoria are indis- 
pensable. ‘Single varieties are moré in fav- 


o 


our than. formerly, due, no doubt, to the ever- 


In short, there . 
must bé very few gardens where the arrange- 


— 
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increasing demand for light flowers for in- 
doar decoration. Unfortunately, Asters are 
liable to die’ off in some-soils,, and in some 


‘seasons the evil appears to be worse than in | 


others._ I have found new soil to be the best 
remedy, but that is tbo big an undertaking 
for anything beyond an odd small lawn bed 
or two. I noticed last season, however, that 
there were practically no failures in a border 
of plants which were raised without artificial 
heat in any form, and I hope to repeat the 
plan again, ignoring entirely the usual prac- 


tice of sowing early in a heated pit. It is also 


worth while to make a late sowing to furnish 


_ plants for lifting and potting up, as they are 


most useful in the conservatory in autumn. - 


MaRIGOLDs are at their best very often 


when bedding plants are past their prime, 
and are. thus well worth attention. The 
double African- varieties are self-coloured, in 


varying shades of yellow, the French are to 
_be had in a similar form, but the striped or - 


blotched ‘sorts,are the most seen. These 


plants do best in a poor soil, as ‘they are. 


naturally of vigorous growth, and manure 


~ tends to this at the expense of flowering. The 
. Single French, as represented in varieties like 
, Legion of Honour, are dwarf, compact plants, 


suitable for edging and very small beds. - 


NEMESIAS are in the front rank of bedding 
plants, for they embrace a wide range of 
striking colours, and they are very free, but 
yet compact in growth. Like some few other 
plants, Nemesias are never seen in finer con- 


dition than in the north. Whether this is 


due to the seeds not being sown until well 


into April, and under practically cold frame. 


treatment, or whether it is due .to climatic 
conditions, is an open question. Southern 
‘growers, however, will find there is a lot in 


‘the raising of the plants, for they object to 


heat in the early stages more than after. 


NIcOTIANAS, as represented in the fragrant 


white N. affinis and the rose-coloured N. 
Sanderi, are useful in all sorts of border 
planting. More noble in appearance than 


either, however, is N. sylvestris, possessing a` 


grand pyramidal habit and long tubular white 


‘flowers, borne in dense panicles, which re- 


main open all day. Another ornamental 
variety is N. grandiflora purpurea, with red- 
dish purple flowers. Both these are useful 
for the centre of, large -beds, and for sub- 
tropical gardening. E 

- PHLOX DRUMMONDI is another free-flower- 
ing annual which makes a bed of striking 
beauty. A great advantage is that distinct 


colours can be obtained, and these embrace - 


all worth having. 
SALPIGLOSSIS have not a _ prepossessing’ 


habit, but their flowers are very beautiful, 


and much appreciated for' cutting. 


CuLTURE.—To grow half-hardy, annuals 
really well the seed should be sown early in 


April, for any kind of forcing with the object 
of making up for lost time is at the expense 


of the constitution of the plants. In a cool 
house the seéds germinate steadily, and when 
the plants are fit to handle' they should be 
pricked out into boxes or into a frame, pro- 
vided the latter is situated favourably, and 
protection can be afforded in case of frost. 
This treatment suits Stocks, Asters; and 
Nemesias better than any modern conveni- 


“ence of heating. Nicotianas and Phlox re- 


quire just a little warmth to encourage them 
until May. As planting out usually takes 
place early in June, a gradual system of 
hardening off should begin a fortnight earlier. 
Ground intended for annuals-ought to be well 
prepared some time in advance of planting, 
in order that a fine tilth may be obtained in 
which the tender roots will readily work. 
Where they are intended to succeed spring- 
flowering plants a liberal dressing of short 
manure is almost a necessity. Planting should 
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"be done as quickly as possible, so as sot tk : 
unduly expose the roots to-the air, and a good 

soaking of clear water should follow. `. J, 


Gardens `of sweet fragrance 


If I were asked to point to some particular 
phase of gardening which interests me, and 


which, in my opinion, is receiving special © 2-1 


‘atvention from those who love flowers, I 


month to plant, rather than be without the 


Queen-of Flowers I would-get a few in before +. 
March is out, and at pruning time cut hard ', 
back, and expect and have good blooms by ~. 


autumn, especially as I should select such 


- sweet-smelling sorts as Hugh Dickson, Caro- — 
line Testout, Madame Abel Chatenay, and `. 


‘should ‘direct attention to. the increasing-cul. , 710 
ture of outdoor -blooming planis, noted par- - 2+ 
> ticularly for their sweet periume. Somehow, “tt 

if a flower lacks fragrance, it is shorn of half |3% 
its charm, whereas even insignificant-looking ni2 
plants, if they yield blossoms that smell sweety :/s8 
are prized. With the spring in front of us, it, +u 
is worth while to consider what subjects may - és 
be profitably grown to bring about the desired ` zsh 
results. As a grower of Roses of many years ~ite 
standing, I have long since come to the còn- eth 
clusion that no one can afford to omit to grow “<2 
some, if only a few, as itis possible to have «= 
a deal of pleasure from thèm, often indeed. zzi 
in gardens that once would have been deemed 218 
unsuitable by reason of their situation. Many <4 
difficulties can be, and have been; swept away | 2% 
by providing fresh soil-and in helping them . «in 

. with manure from time to time. Qne meets “2:| 
with Roses in town gardens to-day giving fair `. 
results “every year that once upon a time - 
would have. been. looked upon as impossible sy 
of attainment. Further than this, although .,, 
I am well aware that November is the best 


General McArthur, which are.all good doers. i 


Pinks are genera] favourites, and are as pro- y 


lific with their blossoms as they are sweet. 


ing. 


Mignonette, or for a bed or border near a 


doorway can afford to leave out of their calcu- - 


lations Ten-week and Night-scented Stocks 


(Mathiola bicornis) and Nicotianas. Helio- t 


tropes should be found a. place close to a win- 


dow,-either on the sill in a box or near by in 
‘a bed. 


Much consideration -is shown Joea À 
Clematises, especially to some of the beautiful . 


“ 


forms belonging to the lafuginosa\and Jack: 


manni groups, which, though very attractive, E 


lack fragrance. Honeysuckles and, ne 
white Jessamine, both amenable to ae 
on a wall or around an entrance, are often 


forgotten, yet these.two old things carry won 


drous sweetness when the flowers appear. 


To look forward to another season, we WN” 


love sweet-smelling flowers. will not forget to 
sow Wallflowers in May, for providing bo 
beauty and. sweetness. E | 

E _ WoopsastTwick. — 


~ 
e 


Spring-flowering plants- in the 
garden - 7 
Plants in the garden have about them a 


-air of spring growth, and Wallflowers, For- 
get-me-nots, and Sweet Williams have gone 


One of the best of the whites is Mrs. Sinkins, - 
_ easy to grow, easy to propagate, and never | 
failing to give a good account of itself, We i 
gather them in bunches every June, and for . 
perfume for the home they take a deal of beat- 
No one who provides for fragrant ~ 
flowers for cutting can forget annuals like — 


Ad 


-through the past, few months with next to — 


e i st 
no losses—none, indeed, so far as actual frost 


is concerned—and bulbs like Crocuses, Salon 
„and Anemones have pushed further e , 
the soil. A comparatively mild winter ma; : 
one pleased that biennials received attention 
at sowing time last May, as within a Ye 
of their appearing. we know the flowers W 

be here. WooDBASTWICK. 
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Southern Counties” 


Cucumbers 
Plants raised in December and the early 


part of January and grown on without check 
are now coming into full bearing. The main 
o so regulate the crop- 


objective from now is t , l € 
ping that, while the supply 1s maintained, 
overtaxing the energies ot the plants shall not 
occur. Other desiderata are to give careful 
and timely attention to the application of top- 
dressings of substantial and rich materials 
un the little and often principle as soon as 
that applied becomes full of white roots. A 
humid atmosphere promot d by frequent 
damping of the floors and syringing the 
foliage twice daily are other important tactors 


towards securing a vigorous healrhy condition 
Regulating and stopping of 


of the plants. 

the growths at the first leal beyond the truit 

und tying them to the wires are other impor- 
should always have 


tant matters which 


prompt attention. Beyond slightly opening 


the ventilators to effect a change and sweeten 
the atmosphere but little ventilation is yet 
required, . 


Frame Cucumbers 

As frames become cleared of forced 
potatoes they may be utilised for affording an 
auxiliary supply of Cucumbers during the 
height of summer when the demand is apt to 
be greatest. For this purpose sow seed now 
of an approved prolific varicty, giving a shift 
into large pots if necessary, rather than allow 
them to become pot bound if the frame is not 
quite ready. 


Early Melons 


lo encourage the fast-swelling fruits to 
continue doing so, all growths should be per- 
sstently stopped and the main leaves kept in 
a healthy condition with the aid of the syringe 
and the maintenance of a warm, humid atmo- 
phere, Liberal supplies of warm liquid or 
guano Water to the roots also play a most 
important part in the same direction, and 
ned to be regularly attended to. A little 


` 


entation on fine mornings is beneficial, but 
sage early, and syringe at once. Examine 
chee aud see that the fruits as the 
“ol, increases are not likely to come to 
am om any way, 


Succession crops , 
y . 
h n which the lateral growths are 
ae ee ouly as soon as the opening 
ite m S 18s approaching be allowed to be- 
u moderately dry at the roots to facilitate 
AP ANE and induce as many as possible 
naha at one time, Fertilise them about 
a nae the shoots at the second 
eau le i After securing a sufli- 
ane ee orm a crop, give the roots 
eae ering. In the course of a day or 
ak ste a top-dressing of loam fortified 
a truit manure. 


ltlons in pits and frames 

hi PA parel with plants to set out in either 
ae 0 allord a summer crop), as they be- 
ee by bedding plants, by sowing 
™Sagly in small pots now and raising in 
au 


Cetable Marrows 

a fame or (Wo or a pit can be spared 

Se Ome be Secured. A variety 

<. Fo € Dainty is Suitable for this pur- 
ner outdoor crop sowing had best be 
vy tor another week or so, as weather 


Rat 
tons are not yet any too favourable. 
A. W. 
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THE WEEK'S WORK , 


Midland Counties 

Hardy annuals 

A border of annuals is most effective if the 
various kinds are arranged in bold masses. 
Considerable forethought is required to obtain 
the best resulis. Some kinds, such as Chry- 
santhemum, Salvia Blue Beard, and Mignon- 
ette have a longer season of blooming than 
others; Calendula and these should be sown 
at once. Clarkia, Candytuft, Godetia, Linum, 
Malope, sEschscholtzia, Poppy, &c., should 
be sown a fortnight later. ‘Lhe ground hav- 
ing been dug in winter and the surface left 
rough, it should be raked to a fine tilth in 
preparation for sowing the seeds. Heavy soil 
should receive a good dressing of burnt ash 
previous to raking it, which should not be 
attempted when the ground is wet. Next toa 
good soil, the most essential point in the culti- 
vation of annuals is timely thinning of the 
young plants, so that each may have ample 
space for development. 


Herbs 


The present is a good time to make new 
beds of Tarragon and Mint. Tarragon roots 
may be split into small pieces with three or 
four eyes, and planted 18 inches apart on good 
rich soil. The best way to make a Mint bed 
is to plant green shoots when a few inches 
long on ground which has been prepared some 
time before. The soil should be light and 
rich, inserting the cuttings 1 foot apart with 
an ordinary dibber. By this method good 
strong roois will be available for forcing next 
Winter, as well as a full supply throughout 
the summer and autumn. New plantations 
of Thyme may also be made now. If seed- 
ling plants ure available, they should be 
planted 18 inches apart each way on good 
rich soil. Sage may be increased by insert- 
ing cuttings 13 inches apart about the middle 
of April. The cuttings should be removed 
from the old plants betore much growth has 
been made. Sweet Basil and Marjoram 
should be sown in a temperature of bo de- 
grees, and the seedlings pricked into boxes of 
rich soil as soon as large enough to handle. 
They may be planted on a warm border in 
June. Chervil should be sown frequently 
throughout the summer in order to maintain 
a continual supply of green leaves. 


Lettuce 

plants which have been raised from seed 
sown this spring are ready for transplanting 
to rich sot! on a warm border. Plant mode- 
rately frm. When growth commences, stir 
the soil between the plants frequently, and 
take measures to prevent slugs eating the 
leaves. Make frequent sowings of Lettuce 
seed during the season, and transplant the 
seedlings as soon as they are large enough to 


handle. 


Turnip 


seed should be sown at intervals of ten days 
in order to maintain a continual supply of 
roots. Sow in drills made 1 foot apart, and 
cover the seed lightly with soil. It is some- 
times necessary to protect the seedlings from 
birds by the use of netting, and they should 
be dusted frequently with wood ashes. 


Peach-trees 

in bloom require a moderately dry atmosphere 
until the fruits have set. The weather being 
dull and damp, it has been necessary to em- 
ploy a little extra fire-heat during the middle 
of the day to allow the top ventilators to be 
opened for a few hours. The change of tem- 
perature thus obtained will help the setting 
of the fruits. F. W. G. 
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Vegetable garden 

As soon as the Onion plants raised in heat 
have made sulficient progress indoors they 
should be transferred to cold frames. In fine 
weather they ought to be freely ventilated, 
and when there is no danger of frost the sashes 
may be run off at night. Gradual and sufti- 
cient hardening is one of the secrets of success 
in the cultivation of the " big Onion.” The 
planting of Potatoes ought now to be pushed 
along, and second early sorts may goin when 
the soil is dry. Seasonal sowings of Peas and 
of Broad Beans should not be overlooked, 
and the main sowing of Lecks is now due. 
Successional plantings of Cabbages can be 
attended to, and a sowing of Parsley and a 
few lines of an early Globe Beet may be made. 
The crop of Sprouts has now been exhausted, 
and the quarter should be cleared, manured, 
and dug without delay. The making of 
Celery trenches must shortly be undertaken, 
and the main sowing of the selected varicties 
can be made in moderate heat. Lettuces can 
be sown; Globe Artichokes cleared; a few 
lines of Carrots and of Early Milan Turnip 
may be risked; and all outdoor work among 


vegetables brought up to date. 


Flowering plants for the stove 

Cuttings taken from the young shoots of 
Bouvardias will now form roots readily, and 
the young plants ought to be potted off imme- 
diately atter they show signs of top growth 
in the propagating case. Repot as becomes 


necessary, pinching the plants from time to: 


time to induce a bushy habit. At one time I 
was partial to the old practice of planting out 
Bouvardias during the summer and lifting 
and potting them in the early autumn, but 
ultimately 1 formed the opinion that they were 
better when grown in pots throughout. 
Poinsettias will now be at rest. After a time 
the plants may again be freely watered and 
syringed in order to get them to break for 
the provision of cuttings. It may be early 
enough, of course, for these, and it is gene- 
rally conceded that April and Mav are the 
best, months for the propagation of 
Poinsettias, but even at this date a good cut- 
ting ought not to be missed. Such things as 
cuttings of Bryophyllums, Justicias, Pentas 
carnea, Lorraine Begonias, Impatiens, and 
Coleus thyrsoideus will root quickly now in 
a trifle of bottom heat; and while plants of 
Epiphyllums grafted on the Cactus stock are 
longer lived, those from cuttings taken now 
are fairly satisfactory for ordinary purposes. 


Chrysanthemums 

It is a mistaken policy to delay the repot- 
ting of individual plants until the whole batch 
requires attention, and as soon as any plant 
appears to need a shift it ought to be moved 
on without delay. Pots ot 5 inches or 
o Inches will be sutficient to keep them going 
until the time comes tor the final potting. <A 
fairly good compost is advisable, but it ought 
not to be too rich, and the potting should 
not err on the side of slackness. Firm pot- 
ting means short-jointed wood and robust and 
healthy plants. A watch should be kept for 
possible damaye to the foliage by the leaf- 
boring maggot. This disfiguring pest appears 
to be on the increase of late seascns. 


Ferns under glass 

The general repotting and overhauling of 
Ferns grown under glass should now be taken 
in hand. Adiantums of all kinds need 
shading when the young fronds begin to push, 
and a suitable place in which to give them a 
start is the early vinery, where the foliage 
gives just the shade which is needed. It is 
better, of course, if the vinery can be kept 
clear of plants, but it is not always possible to 
do so in spring, when every inch of spare jn- 
doors is a consideration. W. McG. 
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greatly glorified. Of the Aubrietias’ very 
much could be said. Their foliage will give 


-~ 
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varieties for the purpose, we are disposed to` pr 
feel content. DL gaint 
| Dryas octopetala, commonly known as <5% 


“ Mountain Avens,” is indigenous, --and lgs 
grows near the tops of our highest hills or .:7%" 
| | te | E zi ‘ mountains. It is well known to hardy plant 289 
7 a A Flower garden. : specialists, but it ought to be known to all oat Kast 

aa ote of us, for it is a perfect gem (see Fig, a) It Foul, 


Plants for the rockety 


a | Dae S a kindly clothing to the bare rocks like grey- has been poetically named “ The nymph-of j2## 
ae According to promise, I am going to say green carpets. embellished with myriads of the Oaks ” from the fact that its leaves bear 20 
| something about and suggest a few suitable starry blossoms in lavender; mauve, crim- some resemblance to those of the Oak, but “= 

| a i son, rose; and purple. Everybody knows the here all resemblance ceases. Unlike the forest 2! 


ı  Aubrietia, but not everyone knows the later 
splendid varieties or the many shades in, 
which they may be had. Here are a few of 


giant, it clings closely to the ground in trails ¿m£ 
of dark evergreen leaves, throwing up com. ‘imt 


paratively large white blooms centred with 23! 
_ them: deltoides is lavender; graca is golden stamens. D. octopetala, as figured; °2# 
p mauve; - Dr.. Mules, violet purple; is the best of the few varieties we possess,  :2 5 mt 
Leichtlini is dark crimson; Fire King, bright. Myosotis (Forget-me-not) are in their 22 
7 crimson’; purpurea, deep purple; and theré several popular varieties best raised from - 
Cai are others, replicas in colour. . seeds, and we do not regard these as among 
Possibly in the minds of many the Gentian true rock plants; but such perpetuals- ag | sg 
. is the most glorious of all deep-blué flowers, M. rupicola and Ruth Fischer are very dif- ; 
and the early flowering G. verna is one of ferent, both of which are among our.most Vaal 
` the best known. . Blooming a little later valuable alpines. There are others, stich ag 16-0 
comes its counterpart, Gentiana - acaulis M. pyrenaica and M. Rechsteineri, and thêy iR 
l T (Fig. 1), ahd these are so indispensable and ‘part that delightful vivid blue, in céirpeted “374 
withal so typical that no rockery can be said mass, which no other flower can. Evëry- pat 
to be complete without them. Once planted body loves the ‘ Forget-me-nots,”’ and those 7-4 
| in suitable pockets of soil they may be left who know them think most highly of the <4 
t s 


to spread themselves out till in course of time 
they become absolutely imposing. — 

- The Dianthus, of the same genus as the 
Pinks and Sweet Williams, is quite a large 
family, and several of the species are- admir- 


perennial varieties because they never degene- 24 
rate to a weedy condition. ne IS 

There is another species of plants which we “3m 
in our country hold in high esteem, and. :44) 
which, of course, has its representatives in -=d 
practically every garden. In some of its many 7% 
varieties it is one of the earliest flowers of the 
Spring, no less than it is the glory’ of the. 5 
autumn. I refer to the “ Windflowers ™ or = 
Anemones. A. nemorosa is our English “am 
variety, which will directly be clothing out: ina 


| | Fig. 1.—Gentiana acaulis | 


ee plants with which the beginner can without | 


risk or mistake tentatively embellish the rock | 
garden. That they are easily grown varieties © 


does not in the least detract from their value 
. or éffectiveriess. It would be quite futile for 
me to make any selection of plants requiring 
special treatment, that wanted lots of coax- 
ing before they adapted themselves to our 
climate or that refused to grow in our ordi- 
nary soil; but in, good time, if our enthusiasm 


develops with our experience, such plants! 


attention. S 
It is not: always the rare, difficult, and 
_ high-priced plants which are the préttiest, for 
they are often. not nearly so good. as some of 
the more easily adaptable, or, indeed, as some 
of our own native plants, for, though I have 
never .tried‘it, I venture the opinion that 


' would undoubtedly force themselves on our 


woods and copses with a sheet of bloom like = 


driven snow. Though it flowers with the 
Primroses, it keeps its place, relying on its 
natural grace and the unsullied purity of its 
whiteness. True, it has no tradition or senti- - 
ment to keep it in our eyes, but it needs none 


of them, for it is altogether beautiful. There zi 


is its blue counterpart, apennina,. much 
rarer, because not native, but it is just as 


easy to grow, and the pair of them claim their 


cause it is just a little susceptible to extreme 
cold: but it is a pretty and distinct variety. 

If 1] had to go on and tell of all, the 
varieties which go to the making of this 


many % rockery could be satisfactorily fur- | 
'  nished with our own indigenous plants. 
' Beside these, we have to our hands a vastly © 
varied collection of true Alpines which, by 
their behaviour, are as much at home as the 


Boa . 


Fig. 2.—Dianthus neglectus 


mu nA 


natives, and they are in form, colour, and 
variety far better and brighter than any we 
can bring against them from: our lanes, fields, 
and woods. Itis upon these that we rely as 
being more in keeping with their rocky en- 
vironment, and because they are happy with 


the minimum amount of soilf-and of moisture., 
We have two, in particular, of these plants | 


at their best at the present moment in our 
gardens, making bright patches here and 
there in such fashion as to make spring 
flowers the most attractive of the year. The 
two I have in mind are the Arabis and the 
-Aubrietias, both low-growing plants. Of the 
former there are two species that appeal most 
just now, the single-flowered albida, which 
has also a variegated form, and A. alpina 
floré plerio, with its Lily-of-the-Valley ‘spikes 
of snow-white double flowers, not only the 
most noticeable flower in the border, but 
greatly sought after by the florist, who uses 


it largely in ‘floral designs. These are both 


very tenacious of life, and will hang on to 
it under the riost adverse conditions, though 
when well grown and nourished they become 


able rock plants. They are wondrously 
hardy, and in time, as they spread their small 
dark green foliage over spurs and crevices, 
become very interesting. Fig. 2, D. neg- 
lectus,. is typical as to shape and style’ of 
bloom. This particular variety comes from 
the Maritime Alps, and is one of the best. It 
is known by the nankeen colouring on the 
backs of the petals. D. casius, the 
Cheddar Pink, is one of several native 
varieties, and has been described as ‘‘ sheets 
of blue leafage, and fragrant flights of 
fringed rose-pink flowers, in numbers as the 
stars of the sky, but far exceeding them in 
homely charm.” Rather an exaggeration in 
terms, but we can let it go at that knowing 
that it means that they are pretty, bright, 
and homely. D. deltoides is a good doer. . It 


- is known as “the Maiden pink,” probably 


because of its blushing pink cheeks and its 
undoubted prettiness. D. alpinus is one of 
the best known and most highly appreciated. 
I have seen this and D. glacialis hanging 
side by side down the steep face of a miniature 
cliff. D. glacialis is a fitting companion for 
the others, and with these, the five bes! 
3 


family I shóuld fill this page with, nothing 
else, so I will only add that A. japonica 18 the 
large - flowered ‘variety blooming m, ae 
autumn, to be had in pink and white. — in 
are equally good either as Ao io one 
pe ER T ie et a , refer to ón 
garden subjects. I can omy T: lánt this 


other well-known spring rock atile, OF 
week, and that is to Alyssum saxatile, 


E Jory. i un 
‘Gold dust.” A richer golden glory 1$ fo 


' 
the 


orn -~ na 


~ga E me 
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gardens. It is so free, SO 


i ower of our 

ae $- tenacious, that what will kill an 
Alyssum will leave the garden bare. It 
spreads and spreads until it is a spec ulation 
as to where the root is. The combination (not 
at close quarters) of Arabis, Aubrietias, Alys- 
sum, and Myosotis is one exceedingly rich 
and searcely to be beaten by our best efforts 
in summer bedding. 

A brief reference to a few other plants will 
be made next week, as the above need some- 
thing to give them completeness, beside 
which, the rock garden is not all spring gar- 
den, but as continuous as any other, so that 
a succession has to be arranged for. Fortu- 
nately the subjects suitable are so numerous 
that there is not the slightest difficulty: in 
filing the bill. F, J. F. 
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The amateur’s vinery 
The Vines will now be growing strongly. 


The heat of the sun has materially increased, 
The temperature of the vinery gives a dis- 
tinctly higher average, and the atmospheric 
moisture is more quickly dispersed by the air 
currents and absorbed by the foliage of the 
Vines and any other plants in the vinery. 
All lead to the need for frequent damping of 


the dry surfaces of the borders, paths, and 
walls of the interior, and to the syringing of 
the Vines and plants generally as soon as 


the decline of the sun’s ower will permit 
without scorching or injuring the leaves. So - 
soon as the bunches of flower -buds of the 


Vines show, the syringing of the Vines should 
be discontinued. At first sight the reason for 
this is not apparent, but the explanation js 
that the compact masses of small flower-buds 
fn retain the water too long, causing the 
tra if ccs God growth, which in 

ay. such case it is 


odvious there could be no Grapes on the dce- 
cayed part of the bunches of flowers. Most 
food growers of the Grape have long ceased 


bunches of 
themselves. 


to syringe their Vines after the 
Hower buds have fully shown 


an VINES IN FLOWER.—The individual 
mak the Vine are ing onspicuous in form 
cout Those bunches of green and 
A owish-looking, sWeetly-smelling flowers 
a beautiful, and the vinery, wh n the Vines 
a 1n bloom., Is full of rx riume This 
wering Period is a critical tim. The rc- 
productive “sans of the flowers are very 
Teate, easily injured nder Mican 
e, | «and rendered incap- 
oa O doing their proper worl So for a 
me We mus: o arai ere 
a td a guard against the temperature 
` Ospnere of the Vin ry l nr } 

se the vinery becoming cold 
av Th - D 

damp and hindering pollination. A suit- 
y warm and dry atmospl for a dav or 


wo before the hrc: flowers atid after the last 


fe Ors š 1, ' 
st eae wae 4 tls O secure well 
the hésinningaix Ghee ontinued from 
Prid. Any > ae eee he flowering 
temperature and Re CHL, low and damp 
cp of sniall ana ers may result in a 
Graines, and very ba aed nearly seedless, 
2°! quality ie ev Crt ipes of normal size 
daring S issistance can be given 
THE Frowgey vc PERIOD the dispersion 


liberation of the 


4 f 
cof the pollens ins in 
əsules, which 


Winers from 

Choice mm teh ead re : 

jony a l r to preserve them from 
ee u e Capsules may be, and 
“rcerlly are, s! n off ] ae Some 
mo ahich = AKEN | \ ing the wires 
cee Ot the vines id which, in 


a OD: "ke 
è fee to the Vines 
ce unc UN lus releasing 
ls of the capsules 1 to fall, and the 


\nother way of 

s by drawing a 
rv lightly and 
lirection from the 
to the lowest 
reating a known 


piles at the < 

ote the same obiecte 
ay Soft, and 

“eh in a dawned 
“3 of the Bunches of fow 
mt ofeach bunch. Ry so | 
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free-setting variety, and then proceeding with , 


the hand covered with pollen-grains to a 
badly ‘‘ setting ” variety, and performing the 
same operation with the pollen-covered hand 
to the bunches of flowers, well-set bunches 
of Grapes of shy-setting varieties may be ob- 
tained. Bunches of Grapes containing very 
few perfect berries and many imperfect and 
small berries are most unsatisfactory.. They 
are mere skeletons of what normal bunches 
of Grapes should be. 

Directly pollination has been effected, the 
berries commence what gardeners term their 
first swelling. The term arises from the fact 
that the fruit of the Grape Vine has two 
marked periods of increase in size, termed 
the first swelling and the second swelling. 
Between those two periods there is a period 
during which the young Grapes make no ap- 
parent growth. Although that is quite true, 
the Vines are busy at work on the formation 
of the seeds. If the stigma be imperfectly 
pollinated, or if the number of seeds in a 
Grape be fewer than the proper number, the 
size of the berries varies in proportion to the 
reduced number of seeds present in each 
Grape. There are varieties which are natur- 


_ ally seedless, such as the Grape from which 


we obtain the Sultana Raisin and the de- 
liclous dessert variety of normal size—Black 
Monukka, already mentioned in these pages. 
We have in imperfectly pollinated Grapes 
berries in four or five different sizes. 

Directly the Grapes are seen to be well 
“set,” and are commencing their first swell- 
ing, the atmospheric conditions of the vinery 
should be such as to favour the free growth 
of both branches and berries, that is to say, 
it should be both warm and moist, with a 
gentle movement of fresh air through slightly 
opened ventilators. 

The temperatures should be those given on 
page 31; 2 degs. or 3 degs. higher will be 
better than 2 degs. or 3 degs. lower. By 
sprinkling all dry surfaces three or four 
times each day a sufficiently moist atmo- 
sphere will be maintained for the welfare of 
the Vines, except on very hot and breezy 
days, when evaporation proceeds with great 
rapidity, and sprinklings are required to be 
more numerous to maintain a humid atmo- 
sphere. In the absence of sufficient humidity 
that arch enemy of the Vine, red spider, is 
likely to obtain a foothold. It is so small 
that it frequently escapes detection until the 
mischief has become so serious that a more 
careful and more diligent search for the cause 
has to be made. Hence the man of experi- 
ence and wide knowledge is always on the 
watch for, and instantly detects the presence 
of, red spider and other insidious foes on the 
leaves of his Peach trees, Vines, Melons, and 
many other plants. Ile takes preventive 
measures, and at the same time prepares for 
instant combat with either soap, water, and 
sponge, or other insecticide. The keen and 
experienced eye instantly detects the small 
colony of red spider, the aphis, the touch 
of fungus on the Parsnip, the incipient bor- 
ings of the Carrot fly larvee, the tiny fila- 
ments of mildew on the Vine leaf. 


SUB-LATFRALS.—The shoots which produce 
the main bunches of Grapes are commonly 
termed laterals, or side-shoots. These side- 
shoots, in turn, produce other laterals or side- 
shoots, and thev are termed sub-laterals, be- 
ing secondary to the first-formed laterals. 

The leaves on the first laterals are prac- 
tically always the best and most important 
on the Vine. Thev do the best and most im- 
portant work; therefore thev should be al- 
lowed to receive all the light, food, and air 
thev need for their work. If the sub-Iaterals 
be allowed to grow and extend, they would 
deprive the main leaves of some part of the 
essentials above-named, to the injury of the 


Vine and Grapes. Fr.: 
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These are busy days for the vegetable 
grower. He must work long hours and not 
lay down his tools till he has heard the last 
note of the blackbirds and thrushes as dark- 
ness falls. What he sows now, whether in 
seeds, plants, or labour, he will reap by and 
bye. His work must be good work, for 
work that is not good must be profitless. 
That is what I am always preaching, and I 
have gone so far as to say that if our agricul- 
tural community believed and carried out 
what that involved very little would be left 
of the agricultural problem. But it is with 
the garden I have to deal here rather than 
the field. . . 

So far, excepting for excessive rains, the 
season has been in our favour, and we see 
active growth not often as we see it before 
Lady Day. ‘This, of course, encourages us 
to push on and make the best use of our 
time. There are many more seeds to sow— 
Turnip, Bectroot, French Beans, Potatoes -- 
and it is now fairly safe to plant any of these 
excepting the French Beans, which ought 
not to be sown before April. 
crop may now be sown, choosing a late 
variety like Veitch’s, and on backward soils 
even Broad Beans may also be sown, but with 
regard to these those that are late are almost 
bound to sulfer heavily from the attacks of 
the blackfly unless they are carefully nursed 
during the month of June. 

l have heard many complaints already of 
the birds’ attack upon seedlings just peeping 
through the soil, notably Radishes, Lettuccs, 
and the Cabbage tribe. What to do about it? 
Well, it is no use to stick up an old-fashioned 
scare-crow, With arms extended and hat on 
head, neither is it of nuch avail to put any- 
thing the enemy can see. We do not, I fear, 
give the birds credit for half the intelligence 
they possess. They soon become familiariscd 
with anything they can sec, and have been 
known to nest in the pockets of a scare-crow. 
Even if a man is working on the plot for 
some time they become daring and bold, and 
will carry on their depredations under his 
eyes. l have shot birds and scattered their 
feathers with some temporary effect, but by 
far the best means I have vet tried has been 
a plentiful use of black cotton worked athwart 
and across, for this they cannot see. The 
threading of paper to the cotton is a slow job, 
and takes time, without any corresponding 
increase in efficacy. The dusting of the soil 
with slaked lime and with soot is also a 
deterrent, but only until the rains have come 
and taken the sting out of it l began mv 
work-a-day life as a crow-scarer close on 6n 
years ago, and I have always felt that a con- 
scientious boy could keep more birds away 
than any mechanical contrivance. Į suggest 


that such an one, if employed juinily by the 


owners of allotments in a field of several 
acres, would be worth far more than the 
mere weekly proportion of his weekly wage 
to every one of the holders. F. J. F. 


Rhubarb from seed 


Many cultivators hesitate ta raise a stock 
of Rhubarb from seed, preferring to buv 
crowns and onc- or two-year-old roots. Of 
course, the latter soon make a brave show, 
and vield a return in the form of sturdy 
sticks true to variety when taken from tried 
stock. I do net know of any reason whv a 
stock should not he raised from seeds. 
Several years azo I followed this course, and 
quite recently took up the roots, divided and 
replanted them. The original two rows now 
form five, and the new growth is very strong, 
A neighbour last summer pointed cut two 
long rows in his garden s'x months after the 
sceds were sown. The planis were growing 
luxuriantly, covering much zrourd. f 


G. G. B. 
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Bee Notes pa 


Keepers of bees must follow the example « 


- of their charges and wake up from their win- 
ter inactivity. Bees have shown an eager- 
ness to be on the wing. on every burst of sun- 

~  .shine.in even so wet a month as February 


has been this, year. With the advent of April — 


© seize the opportunity of a really warm. day 
Lae to transfer the stocks to. clean hives.. Scrape 
off all propolis from the tops, sides, bottoms, 
and edges.of brood: frames’ and. metal: ends. 
Well beat all quilts and renew where neces- 
sary. I myself prefer quilts cut to a size a 
tiny bit larger than the hive, and, say, about 


+ 2 inch all round: Such individual quilts are 


better than larger ones, which have to be 
folded to fit. They are also more manage- 
abley because they can be examined. or trans- 
ferred from hive to hive more easily. Folded 
(> As quilts, too, are apt:to. be left folded ‘too long, 
f with the result that. very. comfortable har- 
- bourage is afforded to earwigs and other 

- pests’ — E «ne eo ge, Bae BF ot 

Vigilance is most necessary regarding food 
supply, which must be given slowly, or else 

/  €omb building will be interfered with. Feed- 

T = ing must be timely but thoughtful, not ex- 
. travagant. It is to be stimulative, as every 
‘beekeeper knows, but. this, type of food ‘does 


Ts 2 end of April. .Robbing must be guarded 
: © ~ against. -` In our own apiary the best precau- 
tion, ‘obviously, is to‘treat all stocks alike. 

_ There might be-a tendency, prompted by mis- 

- guided consideration, to show the weak hive 

or ‘hives some favoured generosity. It can 

be seen that robbing is thereby invited by the 


plentiful food. Unite weak stocks, if so weak 
as to justify the conclusion that ‘they cannot 
be profitable, or feed in proportion to ‘the 
weakness, to stimulate labour to strengthen 
| them. | ek. B. R. H. 
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LIST OF AWARDS AT THE RH.S. 
_ MEETING ON MARCH 27, 1923, 


HEAL S a f ao 
| : x. ORCHID COMMITTEE. 
7 ee ' Awards of Merit. . ; 
ees Cattleya suavior, Louis var.. from Messrs. Stuart Low and 
Co., Enfeld ; Odontoglossum Aurora, var. Rajah, from Messrs. 
sre 
outhgate, 
Medals. 


SILVER FLORA.—Messrs. Sander; Messrs. Cowan. . 
SILVER BANK&sIAN.—Messrs. Flory and Black, Slough. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. 


| First-Class Certificates. . 7 
Pieris taiwanensis, from the Marquis of Headfort, Prunus. 
Blirieana fi.-pl., from Mr. Notcutt, Woodbridge. 
P Awards of Merit. 
1. Saxifraga Grisebachi,..Wisley var., from Messrs. Clarence 
Elliott, Stevenage; Rhododendron rhododactylum ; Berberis 
replicata, from R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley. - ny 


Medals. — 


VER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, for 
: polyanthus; Messrs. Carter Page and Co., London Wall, for 


ines; Mr. O. 
pelmonth, for Rhododendrons; Mr. E. J. Hicks, Twyford, for 
Roses; Messrs. Piper, Slough, for: hardy plants; Mr. M 
Stevens, for Azaleas, etc. ; 
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N. Callirhoe, from Messrs. Chapman, Ltd., Rye: N. Provost, 
from Rev. G. H. Engleheart ; N. Glorious, from Mr. L. Richard- 
ron, Waterford; Prince Umbria, from Messrs. Barr and Sons ; 
Golden Sunrise, from Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech. 


Medals. 
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` > not become the general rule until about the -~ l : ae 
/ : The Star Primula (Primula stellata) 
_ (A Kerry Woman).—This, as freé as the 


a ae ‘twin circumstances of weakness of stock and _ 


t. Albans; Lelio-Cattleya Nora, from Messrs. ‘Cowan, l 


i ? 


© GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ` 


= BEES — — Correspondence 


Questions. —Quertes and answers are inserted — 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 


follow these rules; All communications should be 


clearly written on one side of the paper only, 
and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING, 8, 

Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on, 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The 

name and address of the sender are required in 

addition to any desipnation he may desire to be 

used in. the paper. When more than one query. is 
sent each should be ona separate piece of paper, 

the name and address being added to each. A8 

GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 

advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 

to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 

We do not reply to queries by post. l 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to | 
be. rightly named should ‘send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets © 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
‘week ty the same correspondent. Where. more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
‘Of conifers the fruit should always be sent, 
“Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 


` stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 


assist in its determination. We have received’ | 
from several correspondents -single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe. and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 


- name only four varieties at a time. _. 


_ PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


native Primrose, is as useful for the green- 
house in the winter and early spring as. ány. 
plant that an amateur can grow. It is dis- 
tinct .from the ordinary Chinese Primula, 


“which: is sturdy in its growth, and somewhat 


formal in its arrangement of flowers. The Star 
Primula produces slender spikes, considerably 
over a foot in height with tiers of flowers of 
distinctly star form, but not ‘weak, the petals 
individually being broad, though not overlap- 
ping, as in the case of the more familiar 
forms. There is now an extensive range of 


_ colours. The long stems are an advantage 


when cut flowers are in demand, while a few 
specimens in bloom, each a pyramid of 
‘flowers, are very effective. To many growers. 
of the Chinese Primula this strain may ap- 


. pear a step in the wrong direction, but the 
plants possess the merit of freedom, the blos- > 


soms appearing in whorls and in great num- 
bers over a long season. Being also of tajler 
growth, the plants display themselves to 
greater advantage. The light and. graceful 
form of the flowers and foliage is quite a re- 
freshing change from the huge blooms and 
squat habit of the Chinese Primula-as now 
seen, with flowers as large asa five-shilling 
piece, and carried only. some 6 inches above 
the pots. To keep up a succession, sow the- 
seeds in May and June. A further sowing 
may be made in July, if necessary.” ` 


Solanum capsicastrum fruiting 

(J. G. L.)—This useful plant is extensively 
grown for market, some growers keeping 
their plants under: glass the whole season, 
while others stand them out in the open quite 
early. They are usually propagated from 
cuttings, though some ‘growers depend on 
seedlings, which, if selected from a good 
stock, make good plants, but they do not al- 
ways set their berries so freely as those from 
cuttings. Cuttings should be put in in January, | 
or even earlier. They may be. obtained by 
putting some plants into heat. All the berries 


should be taken off and the plants will soon © 
start into growth. Short cuttings from the 


new growths root freely in'a close pit where 
there is a good bottom-heat. Plants may also , 
be raised from seed. To succeed with Sola- 
nums, it is essential that they should be potted 
off’ as “soon as sufficiently rooted, and they 
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_ starved specimen. 
` alba? Yes, but the right name is P. pubescens 
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= April 7, 1998 
must not be checked in anyway. Düring the 
earlier stages.they ;may be grown. in heat, 
and later on they. will do well irr pits, or they 
may be placed out in -the open, but should 
have a sheltered position. Plants grown from 
cuttings begin to. flower early. - Solanums 
may be potted in loam, with a liberal addition 
of well-rotted. manure, and after the pots are 


well filled with roots, liquid manure may be- 
_ used freely. until the time for setting the ber- 


ries. At this period the syringe must be with- 


‘held anda good. circulation of air kept up. 
-After the plants: are. well set with. berries, 


manure may be used again, and the syringe 


< must also be used freely, otherwise red spider 


and other insects will be troublesome. `> .. 
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(J. H. M. S.).—Iif, as you say, portions of 
your lawn Grass have not grown, and these 
still remain brown: as when burnt, by the 
drought, we can only conclude. that the Grass 


was killed. You have no other course open ae 


but to remove the dead turf and replace it 
with fresh. Or.you could well rake: it out, 
then top-dress with fine soil, and in.April sow 
some fine lawn Grass seed, well raking and 
rolling itin. A dressing of guano at the rate. 
of 3 ozs. per square yard, or of ‘sulphate of — 


ammonia given. in- May, or of soot in, April- ` 


should do great good. Your subsotl must be 
very thin and poor-if your turf dies in that 
’ SHORT REPLIES 


M. J. B.—Your bulbs are evidently quite 


- exhausted, and your best plan would be to 


discard them and start with a fresh stock. 
Alex. Rennie.—(1) For cloches write to 
Cloche Clip Co., 94, Woodbridge. Road, 
Guildford, or Chase Continuous Cloche, Pond 
House, Chertsey ; (2) write to Messrs. Smith, .. 
Darley Dale, Matlock, Derby, Cae 
A. Bloom.—You will find ‘full, descriptions :; 
of the plants and-the varieties of same fully 
described in Johnson’s Dictionary of Garden- 
ing, while the Coptis and the Actæa you will 
find in “ The English Flower Garden.” 


‘NAMES OF PLANTS 
 Prim.—1, Chionodoxa _ sardensis, much- 
2, Is -this P. heivetica 


var. alba. 3, Are both, these P. marginata? -= 


A is P. marginata and B is a colour form. 


4, Are any of the three doubles named? -Not 
so far as we know, but we would advise you 
to submit them to Dr. McWatt'in your town. 
He may possibly have names for similar 
forms. | | : | 


“CATALOGUES RECEIVED ` 
Lissadel, Slige, Ireland.—Further additions 
to 1920 catalogue of alpine and herbaceous 
plants. i | i o 
D. G. Purdie; 6, Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 
—Seed list for 1923. ae. l 
Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, Er. 
field.—Your favourite Carnations. | c 
King’s Acre Nurseries, Hereford.—Aspat® . 
gus and how to.grow it. ss : 


Importation of dogs into 
. Australia. - 

The High Commissioner for the Common 
wealth of Australia has informed the Ministry . 
‘that the embargo on the importation into Aus’. ; 
tralia of dogs from Great Britain and Ire E 
has been lifted.,. Such dogs will now. be a 
mitted into the Commonwealth, subject to the 
production of certificates in the terms ea 
scribed by the quarantine regulations, an 
180 days’ quarantine on arrival in Australtar 
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Owing in a measure to the fact of fruit 
trees being obtainable at a cheap rate, and 
partly from the difficulty now experienced in 
obtaining the services of men qualified to 
perform the work, grafting is not practised 
n private gardens to anything like the ex- 
tent which at one time prevailed. It was 
quite the usual thing at one time to find a 
man capable of carrying out whatever graft- 
ing was required to be done in most gardens 
and such are, no doubt, still to be met with, 
but they are the exception, and the younger 
hands either do not remain long enough in 
o a 7 acquire the knowledge or lack 

PUNCIINatION to do SO. At anv F z Ta e 
| find, now very dificult to Rutt ET 
hbourers acquainted with the art of graft- 
ng, Whatever the reason may be, but the fact 
Hats that grafting is a simple and expe- 
ditious method of converting existing healthy 
nat unsalisfactory trees, by reason of their 
vetting fruit of inferior quality, into more 
ae examples. This observation applies 
Ae + E kinds of garden -trees and 
e i andards alike, because if the graft- 
Pa Performed new heads can be 
“sth eee ak series of branches obtained, 
he noch: ea vin far less time than would 
tas planted | ey Were destroyed, and new 
Meh o ed m their stead. “Again, when 
usual ? haa eo eee A tenet ae 
oars ; that perhaps one or more varic- 
hen given rey oe into bearing, and have 
well a eh ag trial, do not succeed so 
tees Would he oe To destroy such 
ue better to Se a : G ae tose 
ee ae m back and graft them 
a enib them ; re Varlety or varieties than 
curse, in a heal E provided they are, of 
acl Heres y condition. Grafting, as 
cating is employed principally for 

“uly the Plime > T the Pear, and occa- 
“0 lie T PY ; Cherry, but, asa rule, 

WIR e » like the Peach and Apri- 


The hest r: 
oe i grafting fruit trees is the 
Meni aa or SO later, when 
“Re tthe ee this varving 
rae ature of the season, 
na nn one or the reverse. The pre- 
47 Peration of heading back the trees 
‘tare to he grafted je conn, na 
A or eale see ee nerally done in 
ee ns Re n F chruary, and the 
Sere tha pe Pee AY ca few Inches 
setae Wlons are to be affixed. The 
> Pettions are cut away where the 
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215 
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Grafting of fruit trees 


actual grafting takes place, the wounds be- 
ing carefully pared smooth with a sharp 
knife afterwards. Those who are thinking 
of grafting any trees this spring, and have 
not already headed them back, should do so 
Without delay, and the same with regard to 
securing the requisite number of scions. It 
is the rule to select the scions at the time of 
pruning the trees, and after labelling and 


Symphyandra Wanner! (See p. 212) 


tying them in bundles, to partly bury them 
in soil under a north wall or fence, where 
they remain dormant until required for use. 
Other requisites are either crafting-wax or 
clay for enclosing and excluding air from 
the scions. The grafting-wax can be bought 
ready for use, and 1s on the whole more ser- 
viceable and satisfactory than clay. The 
clay, however well it may be prepared by 
kneading and adding a certain amount of 
chopped hav and cow dung, is always liable 
to crack in drv weather, and give a good deal 
of trouble. Once erafiinz-wax is applied air 
is practically excluded, and there is no danger 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The Baglish Flower Garden" 
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of cracking occurring until such time as the 
union of stock and scion is accomplished. 
With the exception of orchard standards, 
whip grafting is the method generally prac- 
tised in private gardens, and care must be 
exercised in seeing that the bark of both 
stock and scion corresponds on the one side 
where they are inserted, if not on both, other- 
wise they will not become united. Cure, too, 
should be taken to see that the scions are 
attached to the stocks in such positions that 
the resulting growths can be trained out 
afterwards the more conveniently to where 
required,- particularly so in regard to wall 
trees. Large-sized standard trees, if headed 
back, leaving from four to six of the larger 
limbs, are best crown-grafted, but if not cut 
back so closely as this, and a larger number 
of branches are retained, sav from 18 to 20, 
then they may be whip grafted. By thus 
leaving a good mimber of branches for in- 
serting selons upon, due regard being, of 
course, paid to their position so that the new 
growths will not eventually cross each other 
when thev take the form of branches, the 
more quickly will a new head be formed for 


the production of fruit. 


Notes of the Week 


Ruellia macrantha 

Like many other stove plants, Ruellia 
macrantha at present is under a cloud, but 
it was always more or less rather a Nevlected 
plant. Yet it is worth attention, and it will 
be fairly satisfactory, if there is no stove, in 
a warm greenhouse. Of rather a straggling 
habit, voung plants ovght to be frequently 
pinched to induce a compact vet branching 
habit, and the blooms will be freely produced 
as autumn approaches, In colour these are 
of a bright red shade, with white stripes. I 


prefer R. macrantha to R. Portelle. 
Scot, 


Importation of Potatoes into Jersey 
Growers and exporters of Potatoes are in- 
formed that, following on representations 
made to the Jersey authorities by the Minis- 
try of Agriculture, the regulations governing 
the importation of Potatoes into Jersey from 
Great Britain and Ireland have now been 
modifed. In future Potatoes may be im- 
ported into Jersey if grown more than one 
mile from land known to be infected with 
Wart disease; previously al! Potatces grown 
within five miles of infected lind were pro 
hibited entry. Jt will stil be necessary for 
each consignment to be accompanied by a 
sworn declaration by the exporter that wert 
disease has not occurred on the Jang] NO ER 
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the Potatoes were grown, as well as by an 
official certificate that the disease has not oc- 
curred within one mile of such land. In the 
case of Potatoes grown in England and 
Wales, applications for the necessary certifi- 
_ cates should be sent to the Ministry of Agri- 


culture and Fisheries, together with a re- - 


mittance at the rate of 1s. for each certificate, 
required. A: i 


Rose Hiawatha 


_ If we did not know it we should scarcely 
imagine that a single Rose would last in 
bloom longer than any other, yet this is the 
case with the beautiful crimson, single Hia- 
watha. It is, as most people who grow it 
admit, a very charming sort, and makes a 
delightful covering for arch -or pergola. 
Quick in growth and a good doer, it seldom 
disappoints, but it seems to me that not the 
least of itẹ good qualifications lies in its 
great staying power, often remaining in 
bloom for three and four weeks during the 
hottest weather without the petals dropping. 
No other Rose, so far as I am aware, pos- 
sesses this unique quality. DERBY. 


Rose Gruss an Teplitz. 
_ Three good qualities possessed by this old. 


` Rose will always earn for it a following. ` 


These are fragrance, rich crimson colour, and 
delightfully tinted foliage. It is a glorious 
variety even to-day, and many beautiful sorts 
have proved formidable rivals to it, but it 


-© holds its own. It is a splendid Rose for a | 


pillar, needs little, in the way of pruning, 
one of the earliest, and also one of the last 
to bloom, and possibly at its best in autumn, 


. when cooler nights set a seal upon the leaves | 


in heightened colour of coppery green and 
carmine.- Last October I gathered a bunch 
of blossoms that were superior to any cut in 
early summer. DERBY. 


A rare Strawberry-tree (Arbutus canari- 
` ensts)~ | 

This is now in full bloom and at once 
arrests attention, as the large group of other 
Arbutuses, of which this forms a part, has 
long since passed out of bloom. The flowers 
are creamy-yellow and profusely borne, the 
young stems and. leaf-stalks alternately 
blotched with red and chocolate, the leaves 
also stained with red. This tree sheds its 
bark after the manner of The Madrona (A. 
Menziesii), and this characteristic renders it 
_ very desirable, as the older the tree the more 
beautiful it is. It appears to be quite hardy, 
and jts growth is equal to that of the other 
kinds. So far I have been'unable to trace its 
‘origin and am still im doubt as to whether it 
is a variety or’ holds specific rank. Perhaps 
some reader can enlighten me on this point. 
Saige | © E. MARKHAM. 

Gloxinia maculata ` he a 

Those who grow the superb Gloxinias of 
the present day would, no doubt, look ask- 
ance at G. mtaculata. Yet I often think that 
_ the craze for novelties is responsible for the 
loss of many very fine and very. ornamental 


plants which were appreciated by gardeners’ 


of a former generation. - One of these is the 
Gloxinia which forms the subject of the pre- 
sent note. It is by mo means difficult to 
grow. It flowers very freely and gives a long 
succession of bloom. It is entirely different 
in habit from the modern Gloxinia, the stout, 
erect stems rising boldly for over 2 feet. 
These are well clad with heart-shaped foliage 
which is often 6 inches in diameter. The 


blooms are characteristic, and in. colour are - 


of a lilac shade flushed with purple at’ the 
base of the petals. They continue to open in 
succession to the extreme tip of the stems. 
The plant is easily increased by the curious 
rhizomes, which are somewhat tuberous in 
character. The cultivation usually accorded 
to Achimenes will ‘be found suitable in all 
. respects for G. maculata. Scor. 
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of valuable time. 
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A visit just now. to any one of the nurseries 
whére these plants are made a feature of will 
remove any doubt as to the interest in. 
this autumn flower. ‘Not thousands, but tens 
of thougands of little rooted cuttings are be- 
ing manufactured, as it were, to keep pace 
with the demand, and the inquiries for the 
newer varieties are particularly noteworthy. 
The big flowering Japanese, the smaller forms 
for house decoration; the singles and early- 
blooming garden Japanese' would appear to. 
be the dominating types in these days. The 
growers indicated have not been behind this — 
season either in the matter of time; from | 
early February produce has been ready, This 


early date gives a cultivator a fair chance 


with young plants, for the foundation of, suc- 
cess lies in the direction of a good start. It 
will be well to delay no longer the removal 
of the plants to cool surroundings ; heat of the 
strengthening sunshine and the dry atmo- 
sphere are bound to bring about a deal 
of trouble. „A frame with its moist, cool 
bottom and nearness of the glass to the 
plants ensure that a sturdy progress results. 
Removing the lights is necessary too, for 
we are dealing with something which is all 
but hardy. Do not crowd the specimens 
closely together, else ‘a spindly growth can- 
not be prevented ; and, although the need for 
moisture always requires careful watching, it 
is well that the foliage be not sprinkled over- 
head after the morning. Harm will not arise 
if the top leaves do flag ‘a little in the sun 
about mid-day. pii 


The constant. shifting onwards into bigger 
pots may be duly attended to; to. allow any 
to become matted with robts in these early 
stages leads to what’ growers term a starved 


- condition: one which is rather difficult to 


alter afterwards, or at least it means the loss 
Convenient sizes in the 
pots are from the small one into those 
4 inches across; thence into the 6-inch size, — 
and finally what are known as 16’s, usually 


near on g inches:in diameter. It may be that — 


few of the very strongest growers get a size 
larger, the more so as we are growing two 
plants in each pot’ to give one flower, each for 
highest development of bloom. Use clean 
pots at all-times if only for the look of the 
thing, and that such are the better to handle. 
Dirty pots again prove a disadvantage when 
being emptied to re-pot the plant; the roots 
do not come from the sides freely. Press the 
soil in firmly, after making the drainage 


_ secure by placing one piece of crock over the 


hole; and, as the larger-sized pots are 
reached, so let the earth be the firmer each 
time. This cannot be properly done without 
employing a short, stout stick, wedge-shaped 
at one end. With respect to soils, it may be 
well to warn the less experienced as to over- 
doing the same in :the way .of manures. 
There is nothing against those that are quite 
rotten and spent as from a recent hotbed, or 
from the use in Mushroom-growing ; but, still, 


. sweet rotted leaves would be preferable. 


Rotted turf two-thirds, sifted leaf-mould, and 
old mortar refuse would form an excellent 
compost; and do not be led to mix fertilisers 
with this. Too often this habit of overdoing 
matters has led to trouble. One would 
not disparage the benefit likely from a small 
quantity of wood-ashes or bone-meal; but be 
very careful when- adding another article 
sometimes recommended—this is soot. 


Really I think it is easy to overestimate 
the value of good things as one will call them 
in the way of soils for this plant in early 
stages, at any rate; and growers who attempt 


»  Seasonable notes. 


plant with the better shape, as well as bring- 
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r j xpt 
the same -for a livelihood soon learn that old ' 
mixtures may well be tried again ; that is, the 
soil of last year with a little fresh added. As 
a matter of fact, soil is only a single impor- 
tant item. Present training consists of allow. - 
ing each plant to grow upwards with a single | 
stem. The side branches grow at will when | 
a bush plant is desired; and these may be 
thinned at the will of the grower. Side 
growths again are taken away when concen- 
trating for large blooms. It may be that, 
taking out the point of the main stem when 
the plant is yet short will tend to keep the — 
same comparatively. lower down to the end, ~ 
although a natural branching will provide a 


ing the finest blossoms. - In the case of the 
exhibition flower, too, just a few sorts are , {z 
managed by topping the points of the plants “4 i! 
in early spring. The white Japanese variety | 
Queén Mary gives an example. It is latein > ` 
forming flower buds. These late buds also | 
have a tendency not to come quite double in | 
the open bloom; and by the means-named_ + 
bud formationvis hastened. a oe i 
Probably, however, the more likely plan | 
from an amateur’s point of view would-beto | 
root cuttings late, and depend on the earliest | 
flower bud that comes—that is, one toa plant. 
Princess: Mary, Majestic, Prince Albert, Mrs. 
G. Drabble, ‘and Wm. Rigby are other kinds 


of somewhat similar habit; and they all 
happen to be among the finest of show sorts. — 
Victory and Edith Cavell also might be sug- `.. 
gested; and- among quite new sorts ,°°2 
Enchantress and Rose Queen. H.S. =) 
“aks 


Border Chrysanthemums S 


Cuttings of\these are now plentiful, and ‘w 
root readily in a close case which has a little ~tr 
bottom heat. As soon as the cuttings have -ta 
rooted they ought. to be boxed off without ùn 
delay. Until they become established and <in 
make a little growth they can be given quar-. tn 
ters in a warm house—afterwards they are ‘N 
better in cold frames, where they will make y 
sturdier growth. They must be kept from zy 
any danger of damage by frost, so that mals 2}, 
should be used when the thermometer at =i 
night is suspiciously low. W. McG. iy 


NOTES AND REPLIES -  * 
‘Chrysanthemum Mrs. A, H. Hall iip 


Could you give me advice on 'Chrysanthe `% 
mum Mrs. A. H.~Hall? -I got two-plants of i 
it last year, but they were very unsatisfactory. -u 
I grow about 150 plants. Every one did ži 

"splendidly but this variety. The growth was `y 
poor, and the leaves small. It was in the “ 
same compost as the others; potted in $-inch =) 


pots. I gave it the, same treatment as the H 
rest. The blooms were poor, but the colour =: 
was good. ` | A. H. Halt. : 

Falkirk. l “| 


[The growth of the variety named is not 
over-robust at any time.. Probably you i = 
do better this season by starting with healthy p 
cuttings. It would be well to mix for ne x 
special bit of earth in which there is jit : 
if any, manure, and give an extra eee , 
of materjal to keep the soil open; bro z , 
mortar rubble- will do. Grimson varieties ` 
generally do better in soil-that is mot rich. 
Strong stimulants they do not like.] 
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All correspondence on editorial matte™ ; 
should be addressed to the Bditor, se i 
dening Tlustrated,” 8 Bouverie Street, J 
London, H.C., and not to individuals. S 
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= TREES AND SHRUBS 
Abies Webbiana 


This tree is not altogether hardy in Britain, 
as it is apt to commence growth too early 


in the spring, and it is quite a common oc- 


currence for it to have its first spring growth 
frosted, This, however, can be avoided in 
young plants if they are protected by a few 
spruce branches stuck'in the ground round 
them and removed when the danger of frost 
is past. Sometimes trees up to 10 feet in 
height will have their growth nipped in this 
Way; but when the tree has reached that 
height it will recover quite readily. It was 
introduced into this country about 100 years 
ago, and was named in compliment to Cap- 
A a Webb, who first discovered it. Ft 
all o! good appearance, being stately in 
rail 4 and possessing a habit peculiar to 
Irom the gyi naneties grow out horizontally 
atn te P and do not become de- 
eand eas as seen in most Silver 
a a ren ultimately they do droop, 
indency is again area their appendages, the 
Ine a nice eto ROW upwards, giving the 
uished f appearance. It Is readily distin- 
ee . rom other Silver Firs by the ex- 
ae and rigid needles. These are 
Es fie ae young plants, in two rows 
INCTeASES ita X or shoot, but, as the tree 
a unia the foliage becomes much 
ot ier i and dense, having, as will be 
wnlles. fe i “stration, six to eight rows of 
En the Taa a E of the silvery tinge 
be ec. ae i branches than any 
abive ig dark P e Co our of the foliage 
rich purple ¢ R Ssy green. The cone is of a 
ind about ae 5 inches to 6 inches long 
“tary, usually a th weg i a 
re. As resard Je top branches of the 
Cerin Sn S appearance, they would 
sel is shad ext to the Abies religiosa. The 
ater, ur sei in the autumn or early 
NA, which a e cones are covered with 
limn tó find Very tenacious, it is quite 
cmetimes E, pones of a vear old intact. 
Bie PA collect the seed from 
rile sands th Mey invariably contain more 
at The tnan the cones for the present 
fay fe timber of this tree is not good, 
ae and not durable. Unfortunately, 
yz ¢ Tee does not stand wind very weil, 

it requires to be planted in sheltered 


Abies Webblana 


situations to do it justice. 
planted, under Oak, this species does very 
well. The seedlings can be readily raised 


from home seed, but protection from frost is 
essential. 


The Siberian Crab (Pyrus 
baccata) 
There are two closely allied Crab Apples 


grown in gardens under the names of P. 


Pyrus 


baccata and P. prunifolia. In flowers and 
foliage they are much alike, but they differ 
in the shape and firmness cf the fruit and in 
the time of ripening. Also in the case of 
P. baccata the calyx lobes from the apex 


When under- 
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i 


of the fruit fall before the fruit is fully grown, 
whereas in P. prunifolia they usually remain 
until the fruit decays. P. prunifolia is, how- 
ever, very variable in size, shape and colour 
of fruit, and although reputed to be a native 
of N. China and Siberia, is thought to be 
probably a hybrid between P. baccata and a 
form of P. Malus. The true Siberian Crab 
is a good species, and has often been collected 
in a wild state in China and Manchuria. In 
both cases the fruit is highly coloured and 
useful for jelly. P. prunifolia ripens its fruits 
in August and September, the colour being 
bright red and yellow. In some forms the 


fruits are each over 1 inch Jong; in others 


they rarely exceed ? inch in length. The 


flesh is soft and the fruits fall soon after they 
ripen. P. baccata, on the other hand, does 
not ripen its fruit until late September or 
October, and they often hang upon the trees 
throughout winter. They are red and green 
or red and yellow in colour, and the flesh 
is very firm. As a rule, both trees bloom 
freely every year, and good crops of fruit 
follow. 

They are very showy when in bloom, the 
lowers being fragrant and rather Hke those 
of an ordinary Apple tree. As they grow 
to a large size (P. baccata sometimes being 
25 feet high and as far across), thev are 
very attractive both in flower and fruit. P. 
baccata is particularly showy on a sunny 
winter's day, when the leafless branches are 
covered with bright red- fruits, each about 
2 inch in diameter. There is also a small 
fruited variety, microcarpa, which bears 
fruits about } inch through. Neither tree is 
dificult to cultivate, for they thrive anywhere 


where an ordinary Apple tree will grow. 


Pieris japonica not flowering 


For the first time in more than 20 years 
this Pieris has hardly any flowers. The 
flowers are formed early in August, and last 
autumn F wondered what had happened. 
Azalea amoena, A. roswflura, A. Hinodegiri, 
and other similar shrubs are all set with 


baccata 


flowers as usual. A bed of Erica carnea is 

hardly flowering at all. Another lot of E. 

carnea, only a few vards away, has been in 

flower all the winter. E. C. Buxton. 
Bettws-y-Coed, N. Wales. 
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FRUIT 


| Renovating old Vines 
There is nothing so heart-breaking to a gar- 


-dener as old and unsatisfactory Vines. ‘The | 
better way is, undoubtedly, to clear them out, 


root and branch, and to make a fresh start. 
When it is not possible to do so, the best must 
be made of the existing rods. Some are not, 
perhaps, too old, but may have betome un- 
satisfactory owing to their roots having gone 
down too deeply into bad or sour soil, to bad 
drainage, to over-cropping, or from a combi- 
nation of these drawbacks. A change of tréat- 
ment may work wonders, and if the weakness 
be due to over-cropping rich top dressings, 
combined with lighter’ cropping, may put 
If the roots have gone 
down too deeply, and if the soil and drainage 


be wrong, there’is no cure for them save by | 


lifting'the roots, attending to the drainage, 
and rémaking—wholly or in part—the border. 
This is, I think, best done partially, say, by 
renewing from 4 feet to 6 feet of the border, 
according to’ its width, and attending to the 
remainder when the roots begin to penetrate 
to the verge of the new border. Loam, char- 
coal, and bones—3-inch size—firmly trodden 
home will quickly encourage the formation of 
new and healthy roots. Many up-to-date 


_ growers like the addition of basic slag to the 


other components of a Vine border, but my 
experience, of slag*is too limited for me to 


speak authoritatively concerning its merits ` 


when so used. Outside Vine borders are, 
unfortunately, a trap to many of us; by that 
is meant that crops of early vegetables such 
as Peas and Potatoes are taken from them, 
or choice flowers such as Carnations, for ex- 


ample, or Dahlias and Chrysanthemums, are 


planted in them. All of us know this is wrong, 
yet we persist in the practice. The Vine roots 


are driven down for moisture, and shanking 


follows. SCOT. 


Apples on the Paradise stock 


It is generally understood that Apple trees 
on the Paradise stock are, by the use of that 
stock, rendered of dwarf growth. ‘It ought 
to be borne in mind that this dwarfing is, in 
the case of many varieties, but comparative: 


Some Apples, even on Paradise, make robust . 


growth and soon attain to a considerable 
size. Concrete instances may -be given in the 
case of Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Bramley’s Seed- 
ling, Warner’s King, Blenheim Orange, and 


‘others which will readily occur to those who. 
have paid attention to the matter. Naturally, 


in the case of such varieties, planting must 
be done sufficiently widely to allow not only 
of the development of the trees but to ensure 
that they obtain abundance of light and of 
sun, without which success is problematic. — 
| , A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Lime-sulphur wash {for fruit trees 
At one time Bordeaux mixture was by far 


the most popular wash for spraying fruit- 
~ trees to prevent fungoid diseases. 


In the 
United States,.where they are more advanced 
in spraying than we are, Bordeaux mixture 
has been almost superseded by lime sulphur, 
the use of which is now fast gaining ground 


in this country. There are several reasons 


why lime sulphur deserves to take first place 
as a fungicide for fruit trees. It is cheaper 
than Bordeaux mixture. Much more im- 
portant, however, is the fact that it is less 
likely to scorch tender foliage. This is a 
vital point with a variety like Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, which is particularly liable to injury 
from fungicides. Another advantage is that 
lime sulphur can be used both in winter and 
summer, a strong solution being a cheap and 
good wash for spraying dormant trees to 


cleanse them of Mossy growth. Its value for 


- 
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protecting fruit buds from birds is also well | 
The trouble of this work and the . 
need for testing the strength of the solution | 


known. 


with a hydrometer make it undesirable for 
any but market growers to attempt to pre- 


pare the wash at home. It is better for small’ 


growers to buy it in concentrated liquid form 
and. dilute according to the makers in- 
/Structions. j 


Richly-coloured Peaches arid 
go Nectarines 


` During the next few weeks the work of 
thinning-out the young ‘fruits will claim at- 
tention almost daily. -Much depends ,upon 
the' way. this work is done as to whether 
highly-coloured fruits will result. If there 
are barely sufficient on a tree to ensure a full 
crop, then all must be retained, and the best 
of them will probably be on the underside or 


badly placed for sun colouring. Where hun- 


dreds of surplus fruits must be discarded, 
then it will repay the cultivator “to spend 
time in selecting. ` All those retained fruits 
must be on the upper side of the branch, and, 
where possible, directly facing the roof-glass. 
High cdblour cannot be obtained by a sudden 
and late-in-the-season exposure. I like to 


have the fruits when about the size of Barce- 


lona nuts as brown as the latter; such will 
colour almost all over;when fully ripened. 
: £2. 3 G. G. B. 
Caterpillars and Gooseberry bushes 
An old-fashioned preventive which does not 
appear to be generally known is to sow a few 
Broad Beans amongst the Gooseberry bushes. 


This has been done for several years, a 
the result is quite satisfactory. P. 


VEGETABLES 


Summer Turnips 
Those who can devote a frame or two on 
a slight hot-bed can secure an early dish or 


.two by sowing quite early in March, but no 


coddling must be practised. Abundance of 
air is very necessary, and on no account must 
they fee] the drought. The end of March 
is suitable for the first sowing out of doors, 
choosing a warm border in the hope that the 
plants may go ahead and receive nothing in 
the way of a check, a sure cause of prema- 
ture flowering, instead of bulbing. Select 
a piece of ground. that is in good heart, that 
is fairly rich, deeply dug, well pulverised, and 
made quite firm. before committing the seed 
to the shallow drills 15 inches apart. There 
are few vegetables that require early atten- 
tion more than Turnips. As soon as the 


warm days come that horrid pest, the flea, 
quickly ruins them if not at once eradicated. 


Smother the tiny seedlings with soot and 
wood ashes after a shower or while wet with 
dew; this usually drives the miscreants 
away. The flat hoe must be frequently plied 
between the rows, thinning in good time and 
applying water every, few days should the 
weather be hot and dry, more especially on 
light, porous soils. = | 
Sow a patch every three weeks up to the 


_ end of June or the first week of July, soaking 


the drills a few hours previous if the soil 
is on the dry side. Early Long Forcing ap- 
pears to be very popular, as this is the first 
to be seen at the greengrocer’s. White Milan 
is another that finds favour with thany, and 
the same holds good respecting the Red-top 
Milan; other varieties, such as Red Globe, 
Green-top Stone, and All the Year Round, 
yellow flesh, will give satisfaction generally. 
A little shade such as Peas or Runner Beans 
afford is beneficial to this crop, but they must 


not be cramped for space. Choose ground 
that holds the moisture. 


r og baie 


0- 
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Potato ground 
If it were possible to forecast the season we 


Potatoes in the matter of manuring, thé past 
wet summer, in conjunction with heavy dress- 
ings of animal manure, being responsible for 


could the better prepare our quarters - for 
i 


the almost abnormal size of the tubers, many te 
not being of the best shape, neither so. good. cha | 
eating as if but only half the size. Unde E 
the circumstances we have to make sure the)’ 
ground selected is rich enough to matureq #2 
crop in a normal season, and, where-ground 3! 
was well treated last year for late Peas or poe 
Celery, no better site could be chosen for the <3 
Potato, supplementing the manure with a` “dé 
dressing of lime before planting and adress “3a 
ing of soot before moulding. takes place, Jt. “22: 
must be admitted that the produce: from ¿td 
heavily-manured ground is far inferior to that 8 
grown on ground mentioned above from a «sł 
flavour point, as well as less liable to disease, 231 
It is the better practice to change the ground 4331 
annually if possible, and it can be done even ‘zu 
by cottagers and allotment holders. How -an 
frequently do we find the Brassica family 1 
stuck in between the rows to the detriment ~x 
of both. The rotation of crops, where. *{j 
carried out, speaks for itself, and cannot bè : 
too strongly impressed on the cultivator; . 


whether he be a large or small grower of 
vegetables. Heavy land is best dug in early 
autumn, leaving it rough so that: frost and 


wind can do their part to pulverise it against. .- 


planting time, tackling the lighter soils quite 
early in the year. No matter what the ‘tex- 
ture is, it will all be greatly improved. by 


being exposed to the weather. Allotment 
holders are now busy doing this, but the first . ; 


half of 
wet for this work; still, the time has come ~ 


lor it to be done, and the days are increasing ~- 


in length to the ground worker’s advantage. 
M.E 


Seed Potatoes 


The custom of cutting Potatoes intended - | 


for ‘* seed ”’ is not general, but it is interest- _ 
ing to keep posted in the latest information. 
concerning the system. Professor Priestley, 
of Leeds, speaking at the Midland Agricul- 
tural and Dairy College recently, gave some 
important hints on the use of cut sets, or 
rather on the preparation of the tubers, He 
urged, in the first place, that the tubers 
should be cut in moist conditions, -and -in- 
sisted that anything that would result in the 
immediate drying of the surface of:the cut 
Potatoes should be avoided. Even the use 
of lime did not safeguard the set against in: 
jury. The best time to cut the tubers was 
November, and, as early cutting was advis 
able, he suggested that it should he- done 
then and the sets so arranged 24 hours after- 
wards as to promote sprouting. As a rule 
the sets were cut shortly before planting, and 
it will be interesting to test the merits of 
Professor Priestley’s plan.—Field. 


Peas 


Plants which have been raised under glass 
for planting out of doors should be ventilated 
freely and hardened gradually, so that they 
may be planted as soon as the weather 15 
favourable. In planting preserve the roots 
from injury, and as soon as the worl: is ac- 
complished dust soot along the rows an 
place short sticks for support. Protection 
should also be afforded from winds, and 
plants just showing through the groun 
should be protected from birds. A few 
Spruce or other evergreen branches may be 
placed in position to obstruct the winds, an 
nets placed over the whole. Successiona 
sowings should be made as they become neces- 
sary to maintain an unbroken supply of pods, 
selecting rich ground which has 


trenched and manured in winter. 


F. W.G. 


the second month proved- rather | 
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PLANTS 


Tufted Pansies . 


With the early approach of spring interest 
in the Viola (Tufted Pansy) again awakens. 
Already plants in frames awaiting their re- 
moval to their flowering quarters are giving 
evidence of new growth. The extraordinary 
mildness of the weather during January and 
early February has encouraged growth to de- 
velop unduly early, consequently young 
plants are already impatient to be planted 
where they are to flower. 

There are many reasons why the Tufted 
Pansies (Violas) should be freely planted in 
all gardens, Firstly, they are plants of the 
easiest possible culture, and, given plenty 
of space in which to stow, and deeply dug 
quarters in which ample supplies of good, 
lasting manure have been incorporated, there 
is no reason whatever why the display of blos- 
soms should not begin quite early in the 
flowering season and continue well into the 
autumn, Unfortunately, in so many gardens, 


o in the Suburbs of large towns, the 
E n Oi in lowering quarters is left 
a until much too late in the Spring. It 
i x this reason that the writer urges upon 
wich nee Of GARDENING ALLUstRATED who 
inmedi toh de Success with these plants to 
garen H ee Over the proposed flowering 
Ta this work has not already been 
S eep culture, l.€., digging the soil 
“€P, and, at the same time, 
TA thoroughly with the soil thus 
: cr a plentiful Supply of really good 
Leave the surface soil 
wt and air mar a Short period, so that 
MiS treatm at “Y Pulverise and sweeten it, 
0 break um pp O the soil will make it easy 
ne , n Surface previously to plant- 
Ra incidentally, make the plant- 
4 ee satisfactory in every respect. 
~ borders should both be 
aaa. described 


H 


ufted Pansy is to be planted 


7 N k ex 
ubtless be Inquiring when 
After many years’ 
à nese plants i 
H eariy planga Plants l am quite sure 
: “Ng invariably §ives the best 


a 


results. By early planting I mean the work 
Should be done in the latter half of March if 
both soil and weather conditions make this 
Possible. One great advantage of early plant- 
ing is that the plants get nicely established 
before warm, trying weather js experienced. 
Not seldom in the late spring the weather is 
very trying to plants quite recently put out 
in their flowering quarters, Plants that are 
planted in their permanent quarters during 
the latter half of March and early April are 
invariably immune from the trying experi- 
ences just referred to. 

As the Tufted Pansies yield.such a wonder- 
ful display of blossoms over many months, 
surely it is worth while to take more than 
ordinary pains in Preparing their flowering 
quarters, and also to see that the planting 


is done quite early, if success can be assured — 


by observing this rule. Many growers make 
the mistake of planting too closely, and 


-_~_~~ | 


Tufted Pansies Maggie Mott and Queen of the Whites 


wonder why their plants do not do so well as 
others where more space has been allowed 
between the plants. Varieties of proved worth, 
that enjoy a good constitution Without being 
unduly vigorous, will, in the course of a few 
months, cover the ground with their creeping- 
like growths. For this reason it IS Wise to 
plant at least 9 inches apart. I often allow 
as much as 1 foot between the plants each 
way. When planting beds and borders ce 
clusively with this subject, care should be 
observed so that the plants alternate in the 
ROS EAS: So SN ee as eae Re this 
way the prospects of the plants are enhanced. 
Plant firmly, taking out sufticient soil so that 
the roots may be satisfactorily spread out and 
the hole made deep enough to embed the stem 
of each plant to its collar, i.e., the point of 
the stem where the growths branch out from 
the main stem. Finish off neatly after plant- 
ing, so that the beds and borders present a 
trim appearance. No water will be required 
at time of planting unless a spell of dry 
weather should happen to set in: and when 
Water is applied, do it in thorough fashion, 
using in the first instance a fine-rosed can. 
For ‘identification, and that the names may 
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be used when Selecting cuttings for perpetuat- 
ing the different Varieties, euch sort should 
be carefully labelled, and the label inserted 
near to the plants without being unduly con- 
Spicuous. 


When plants are procured from the speci- 
alist or nurseryman they not seldom reach the 
purchaser ‘quite devoid of soil and badly 
shrivelled, although they are invariably 
wrapped up in Moss and paper; when they 
are in the post and in course of transit by 
rail the Moss becomes very dry, consequently 
they present a Sorry spectacle when opened 
Previously to planting. L make a practice 
of undoing such plants immediately on ar- 
rival, and, after loosening each little bundle, 
placing each one in a pot—iarge or small, 
to suit the size of the parcel—and then stand 
the pots in a cool, airy shed or on the floor 
of an outhouse. The plants are then lightly 
Sprayed with water, and allowed to stand thus 
until the next morning or evening, whichever 
is more convenient, By the tine the grower 
is ready to conimence planting the plants 
have picked up Wonderfully, and plant- 
ing then becomes a very simple matter. It js 
well to have in readiness a sinall vessel filled 
with a solution of soft Soap and water, made 
up in the proportion of 2 ozs. of the former 
to 1 gallon of the latter. The head of each 
plant should be dipped in this solution IMME- 
diately prior to the actual planting ; this treat- 
ment is a safe and sure means of ridding 
plants of red spider and aphides should they be 
infested with cither or both of these undeésir- 
able pests. Procure plants of the Tufted 
Pansies from the Specialists. As a rule it is 
better to purchase plants from those who 
specialise in the subject, as they have more 
plants to select from, and the stocks are 
usually true to name—at least, that is my 
experience. Mauch depends upon the 


SELECTION OF VARIETIES, as there are many 
sorts that do not reach a high standard, so 
necessary in garden varicties. Those Varie- 
ties shown in the accompanying cut are well 
known for ‘their free-flowering propensity ; 
Queen of the Whites, a fine White sort; Mag- 
gie Mott, soft mauve blue; and Swan (not 
White Swan), pure white, with orange eve, 
ravless. Other good Karden sorts are Prim- 
rose Dame, primrose; Dr. McFarlane, mauve 
and velvety purple (a fancy type); Archie 
Grant, indigo; I. Riding, rosy mauve; 
Margaret Wood, canary yellow, orange eve, 
ravless; Moseley Perfection, deep ravless 
yellow, very large, strong grower; Newton 
Mauve, beautiful mauve, ravlesss Mrs. E. A, 
Cade, bright vellow, ravless, sweet scented, 
Very early; Lady Knox, large rayless cream: 
and Mrs. Chichester, large, white faked, and 
marbled purple. It would be easy to add 
to the foregoing Varieties, but those men- 
tioned should meet the requirements of most 
growers. D. B. Crane. 
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Gladioli 


If these are planted at intervals until the 
end of May thev will provide a succession of 
blooms from about the middie of July until 
the end of September. Plant. the corms 
4 inches to 5 inches deep, according to their 
size, in well-drained soi}, placing a little sand 
at the bottom of the holes. A deep loamy 
soil not too heavy is the most suitable for 
Gladioli, but almost any soil can be made to 
answer by the addition of suitable Materials, 
A Veht soil may be made suitable by placing 
a thick laver of decomposed cow-manure a 
foot below the surface, and a heavy, retentive 
soil by the addition of Pechter materials, such 
as leaf-mould, woodwishes, and corrse sand, 
In drv weather water must be freely civen, 
and a mulch of o'd manure will be beneficial 
and prevent evaporation. F. W.G. 
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. Work of the week . 
| Shrubs encroaching upon thé paths have 


been pruned back, as, however valuable such 
shrubs may be, they should never be allowed 


_ to spread:unduly over:drives and paths. If 
` a little more foresight were used at the time 
of planting, much of this would be avoided 
` by planting. the permanent subjects well 
= back; and if the ground near the paths must 


be furnished it is far more satisfactory to 
use groups or broad lines of hardy plants 
which may be taken’ away as necessity 
arises, for Rhododendrons 
shrubs, however carefully pruned. back, never 
have the same natural effect as when allowed 


` free development. When visiting a very im- 


portant garden recently. I -was:reminded of 


this upon entering the drive gates, where 


large and ‘valuable. varieties. of .. Rhododen- 
drons had taken possession of quite half of 
the original drive, and to counteract this—the 


shrubs being much too large to transplant—. 


a large slice had been added to the drive from 
the opposite side. ‘This, however, did not 


improve the course of the drive, and is not to- 


be recommended. = - > | , 

The clearing of gravel paths is now re- 
ceiving attention, and every facility given 
for the free passage of water which) if allowed 
to collect on our hilly ground, quickly causes 


a lot of damage. The roller is kept on the 
~; goon all favourable occasions, both on the 
lawns and paths, and mowers have beèn put 


in readiness. A small border at the foot of 
Clematises and Climbing Roses has ‚been 


carpeted - with La -France Violets. The _ 
large single Violets which. are growing in ` 


low retaining walls are now very. beautiful; 
their fragrance and rich colour appealing to 
everyone. 


a'charming and free growing variety. Many 
seeds have been sown indoors, and plants 
which have occupied a warm greenhouse are 
now being transferred to cold frames. These 


must, however, be protected from frost at, 
night for a time. Tufted Pansies which have - 


been standing in cold frames are now placed 
in the open to become thoroughly hardened. 
The same applies to _Pentstemon hetero- 
phyllus, Alpine Phloxes, Gypsophilas, Cami 


panulas, &c., all raised from’ seeds and cut: 


tings taken in the past autumn. More Sweet’ 
Peas have been sown and others:given the 
assistance of small bushy. twigs, for if. the 


tips of the plants are allowed to touch the 


ground they are immediately destroyed by 
slugs. Many of the seeds sown early in. the 
month are through the soil, and in order to 


encourage a stocky growth and prevent 


damping they are stood upon sunny shelves 
near the glass. Pointing over the surface 
soil among Roses and other plants continues, 
especially where it is intended to carpet the 


ground with annual flowers. _ E.M 


Tigridias from seed 
Now that the catalogues of bulbs for spring 


planting are coming to hand, we are re- 


minded of the value of the gorgeous Mexican 
Tigridias. They are curiously little grown 
by most amateur gardeners, yet their culture 


is just as easy as that of the large-flowered. 


Gladioli, and they are absolutely distinct 
from any other plants. The strange spots and 
stripes in the centre of the flower have given 
it the name of Tiger Flower, and this fancied 


resemblance to a tiger’s face is sometimes 


very evident. The three large outer petals 
are often as much as 5 inches in diameter, 
and may be scarlet, yellow, rose, lilac or pure 
white, according to the variety, or occasion- 
ally a delightful blending of two of these 
colours is found among a batch of seedlings. 
Each flower lasts only for about six hours 
in its glory, but as every stem bears a suc- 


and similar - 


More Clematises have been: 
layered, including the gorgeous La France’ 
and the elegant C. Viticellatuxuriana alba,- 


many striking ones. 


_ tween King Alfred and Maximus. - 


are masses of. Primula 


P. frondosa. 


. l ; an 
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cession of buds the display will continue over. 
several weeks. Probably . it is this 
ephemeral nature of the flower that prevents 
nurserymen from exhibiting it, for Tigridias 


are seldom seen at shows,,hence their beauty | 


is not realised by many gardeners. | 

The bulbs are ‘moderately cheap, and the 
best way to commence is to buy a few of each 
of the different varieties listed and to care- 


‘ fully save the seed, which is abundantly 


borne most seasons. Sow the seed rather 
thinly in pots or boxes in a frame or green- 
house the following spring, and do notat- 
tempt to prick out the tiny plants. Let them. 
remain in their pots for a whole year, and ' 


¿keep them nearly dry ‘after the foliage dies 


down. By the following March ‘they should 


be shaken out ‘of their pots and planted out 


in the bed where they are to bloom. Most of 


_ the seedlings will flower in this (their se¢ond) 


year and will have made strong bulbs by the 
time lifting is necessary. As is the case with 


most plants, seedlings have much greater 


vigour than old bulbs or offsets, and a bed 
of Tigridias in full bloom iis a sight to be re- 


“membered. Tigridias revel in any light rich 


loam or sandy soil, a heavy, retentive clay 
being abhorrent to them. Good drainage is 
essential to success, although. during ‘dry 


weather they are benefited by occasional copi- , 


ous waterings.~ A light mulch of well-rotten 
manure is also advisable, for they are very 
responsive to good treatment. In the south 
of England, on light soils, the bulbs may be 
left in the ground all winter, and where this 
is practicable it is better than’ lifting and 
storing them in a frost-proof shed. A light 
covering of Bracken. will help to protect’ the 
bed from severe frost, but must be removed 
before the foliage begins to shoot up. in 
Spring. Slugs are very partial to the tender 
young leaves, and must be kept at bay with 


dressings of soot until the foliage is well 


above the soil. a N. G. HADDEN. | 


Easter in a Cork garden 

The wealth of colour in the garden ‘is 
superb. There are masses of Daffodils—over | 
go varieties are grown—and many hundreds. 
of our own seedlings, amongst which ‘are 
A particularly fine one 
is a cross between P. R. Barr and Madame 
de Graaff. Another good one is a cross be- 
, Large 

borders. and beds of Polyanthus are a fine 


show. Hundreds of flame and laced varieties © 


are grown from our own seed,.and there are 


_ many varied and beautiful varieties. Beds of- 


different, coloured Tulips vie’ with beds of 
Hyacinths in wealth of colour. Borders of 
scarlet Anemone and St. Brigid ‘all help to 
make: the scene enchanting. Flowering 
shrubs in full bloom in the pleasure grounds 


are Viburnum Carlesi, Lonicera: antarctica, | 


Magnolia Kobus—large plantation is beauti- 
ful—Malus floribunda purpurea, Rhododen- 
dron Augustinii, . Osmanthus © Delavayi, 
and Berberis stenophylla .corallina. Along 
the banks of the stream garden there 
rosea, „P. Win- 
cashmiriana, and 
In the rock garden, Primula 
nivalis of gardens, P. marginata, P. vis- 
cosa the General, and P. calycina in 
groups add colour to the surroundings. 
Plantations of Hepatica. Double Blue, 
H. lilacina grandiflora, Morisia hypogæa in 
groups in shade, Anemone blanda, Ane- 


teri, P.- capitata,. P. 


mone Pulsatilla, and A. P. Madame Van Eist , 


in bold groups have a pleasing effect. There 
arè fine masses of Iberis Little Gem ; Alyssum 
saxatile compactum, and Pulmonaria rubra. 
Hanging over the rocks are masses of 
Helianthemum Mrs. Croft in soft rose. 
In exposed pockets higher up are to be found 
Primula Forestii, Tulipa præstans, T. Fos- 
teriana, T. Tubergeniana, and T. var. T. 


Smith, all in full bloom. In the valleys Po 
Myosotis Barr’s Alpine ‘Blue and Megasea 


with bold groups of-Auricyla ld Irish, and 


hundreds of our own ‘seedlings -in colour 
ranging from deep purple to pure white. In 
the more sheltered pockets\may be found 
Daphne Genkwa and D. rupestris grandi- 
flora. On the higher outcrops are plantations 
of Almond in full bloom, Cytisus Beani, 
Prunus Mume fl. pl., and Azalea Hinodegeri. 


,—a splendid dwarf variety suitable for rock. .. 


work. Amongst Saxifragas in- bloom are, 


“S. Boryii, S. Kewensis, S. retusa, S. Boydi, 


S. Marie Theresa, and S. Irvingi. The Heath 


garden: is rich-in colour with specimens of - 


Erica Veitchii, E.. australis,-E. lusitanica, 
‘and E. mediterranea. In the park the Silver 
Birch bursting into leaf, the rich colouring of 
Ribes splendens and R. King Edward VII. 
with banks of variously-coloured Rhododen- 
drons, are very effective: = ~ 

A S eee Bt R. J.-PENNINGTON. 
Ashbourne, Glounthaune, Cork. 


- Symphyandras_ 


These are pretty border or rock plants, 


allied to the Çampanulas. ` Probably the most 
desirable is ~ © ie 


SYMPHYANDRA PENDULA, an attractive little 
trailing plant, well suited for the rock gar- 

en. lt grows only a few inches high,-and 
looks best-on a flat part of the rockery, hang- 
ing over a low stone. It-has large, creanty, 
or greenish-white flowers. The- plant is quite 
hardy and perennial, but slugs must be care- 
fully guarded against. It apparently prefers 
partial shade. Another species is 

S. Hocmanni, which is practically a bien- 
nial, although in some:seasons it has surivved 
the winter and bloomed a second time before 


it died.. It is about 9 inches high, and bears- 


freely large bells of creamy white.- . 

CS. WANNERI (see Fig. p. 207), from Austria, 
rarely’ exceeds 6 inches in height, and bears 
freely on branching racemes deep mauve 


flowers. © ~, a i 
_ These Symphyandras will grow in any good 


` garden compost. They should be raised from, 


seeds, sown early under glass, and the seed- 
lings. pricked ‚out into other pots or boxes 


when they can_be handled, and afterwards | 


plamted out where they ‘are. to bloom. They 


should be in that position before the end of - . 


September. — 


ARNOTT. 
 -Liliums 


The value of Liliums in the "greenhouse or > 


- conservatory during the autumn is consider- 
‘able, and bulbs for that purpose ought now to 


be potted up. The lancifolium type is very | 


useful, so, too, is L. auratum. In potting, 
the bulbs should be kept pretty well down the 
pots.in order that, as stem growth increases, 


top-dressing may be résorted to. Especially _ 


is this necessary with the lancifolium varie- 
—ties—one of the best of which is Melpomene. 
This family roots. very strongly on the sur- 
face, and the plants are much benefited by T 
dressing. After. potting, the bulbs may i 
placed in a cold frame, water being sparingly 
given until eee appesi E 
= Carnations 
It ought to be more generally known that 
when Carnations are grown for a Ae 
years upon the ‘same site the soil 8 


 Carnation-sick ” and the plants. refuse to 


grow satisfactorily. Where it may not rf 

possible to change the situation it is advisa $ 

to remove at least 9 inches of the surface a ; 
_ replacing it with fresh material from anot 


part of the garden. Rank manure ought to be 


avoided in Carnation beds, that from spent 


hotbeds or from Mushroom beds being best. - 


: a lown. 
Even these ought to Be put wel do aT 


o April 14, 1998 | 
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forms. Apart from the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the newer kinds, the colour of the 


Clivia miniata (Imant 


ophyllum miniatum) 


blossoms is, in some 
brighter, 
scarlet tint. 

In addition to the 


instances, 
being, in fact, of quite an orange- 


much 


numerous varieties in - S 


The merits of the Clivi 


a as a handsome- 


Introduced from 


the Clivia 


Natal in 1854, 


cultivation, there is 


one introduced from 


foliaged and flowering 


lant are by no means 


so fully recognised as t 
larly by the amateur with but 
house, for it is by no means 


ey should be, 


particu- 
a single green- 
difficult to cul. 


has been greatly 
and some of the 


improved under 
newer forms, 


shown at a recent meeting of the 


ticultural 


Society, 


the 


cultivation, 
such as those 
Royal Hor- 


Natal in 1500 W hich is 
any of them. This js 
CLIVIA MINIATA CITRINA, 


perfectly distinct from 


in which the 


including 


Variety 


flowers are of a pale 


Clivia Westonbirt Perfection 


cream tint, with a tinge 


i! . i À l TEER 
al et efetive at all seasons. When Cie REE We stonbi o Pi rfe ct: Rate wh ch eu x ef a hi we ge Fi £ ais en man 
S are of S „the long Strap-shaped award of m ax was given, with their larg cde 7 a p S Bit - ties referred to 
When the Particularly rich green tint, heads and massive rounded flowers, ar Very com ipy l am Sa i ah = ‘ud ing Bi: 
vied head: We Nell overtopped by a differen trom those y ‘ne starry blossoms Poe ae reo: hae eS i 
"Sa most a -soms a large specimen of my younger days. A See amen) ioe bere sobs. h 5 sie rather upright 
i Nindow Pes feature. It is also a Varieties have be n raised both in this cour ry | SLIN IA NORILIS | ae one tae aes oa 
A a pe ant, and may be Kept in and on the Continent where th lant S a ee ene A Ssn an Ay mee bilge eae 
‘sh the ang Ome in a dwelling-house. more popular than with us So c ot the 6 ae) ee ee te eas, Hehehe 2; ee kacik. 
$ Towers vary somewhat in their named kinds lise good prices, but un- ex a not much Poteet PISAN “forte os 
> © Panding. the months of March flowered s edlings are obtainable at a cheap and in colour yellow-tinged with cdi ae mi 
mt See them at their best. rate, and these often devi lop int superior tipped with Hise. il Was Nrst introduced in 
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filled ‘with roots, wa 


-health. -~ — 


i 


1823, and large examples are sometimes to be 


. met with in old-fashioned gardens. 


CLIVIA CYRTANTHIFLORA.—This, a garden 
hybrid between C. miniata and C. nobilis, 
has one advantage over C. miniata,. and that 
is, whereas the flowers of C. miniata do not 
expand until the spring, those of C. cyrtanthi- 


flora are at their best quite early in the new 


year. The partially-drooping flowers in a 
crowded head are smaller than those of C. 
miniata, and do not open so widely. In 


colour there is a good deal of individual varia- 
‘tion, but the usual tint is some shade of 


salmon-yellow. 


CLIVIA GARDENI.—A ` little-known species, 
but which, blooming as it does in late autumn 


and early winter, is valuable for this reason 


alone. “It bears from ten to fourteen 
partially-drooping flowers in an umbel. They 
are tubular in shape, and in colour salmon- 
red tipped with green. Like the rest, this-is 
a native of Natal and the Transvaal, and was 
introduced in 1862. . | 
‘CULTURE.—The, soil‘best suited for the dif- 
ferent Clivias should consist mainly of good 


_ yellow loam, lightened by an admixture of © 
_ sand, nodules of charcoal, ‘and leaf-mould. 


The best. time to repot is immediately the 
flowers are past, and in carrying. this out it 
is very essential that the pots be clean and 
well drained. After potting, the plants should 
be kept inthe greenhouse, giving them a 
good light position. ‘When the pots are well 

ter may be liberally sup- 
plied, while overhead syringing is, in the 
height of summer, very beneficial. In winter 
much less water should be given, ,as in this 
way the plants get a partial rest. When 
large they ‘can be „Kept in health for years 
without repotting, in which case they are 
greatly assisted by an occasional’ watering 


with weak = cow-manure and ‘soot - water 


mixed, taking care that it 
if at all thick it is apt to clo 
and the plant will then: 


is quite clear, ‘as 
g up the drainage 
soon fall into ill- 


The variety we figure to-day is very hand- 
some, the flowers of excellent form, . and 
making an enormous truss.. 


rich orange shaded ‘with scarl 


et and with a 
soft yellow throat. 


A. G. 
Planting out winter-flowering 
plants during summer 


I do not wish to find fault with those who 
adopt and recommend growing such plants as 


-the berry-bearing Solanums, Salvias, Eupa- 


toriums, Arum Lilies, Deutzias, Dielytras, 
Libonias, etc., in pots all the summer, as I 
have no doubt success may be obtained in 


_ that way, but, according to my opinion, at a 
greater cost for labour, etc., than when. they 


are planted. out. Part of the success of plant- 
ing such plants as those above mentioned in 
the open air in summer depends upon the site 
selected for them. If planted in very rich 
land they are apt to become gross, and there- 
fore do not lift well in autumn; often they 


lose their lower leaves, and do not flower. 


so freely afterwards. Again, if the pinching 
or stopping of the growing shoots be neg- 
lected, a straggling habit is engendered, 
which is difficult afterwards to put right. The 


pinching should be done when the removal © 


of just the terminal bud will suffice to give 
the requisite bushy habit. If delayed until 
several inches of wood have to be pinched off 


. there is a waste of power, as a greater check 


than is necessary is given, and in our short 
summers time lost is never recovered. As- 
suming that an open-air sunny position, 
where the ground has been some time pre- 
viously well worked, is available, and that 
the plants intended to be put out are brought 
forward and regularly hardened off, about 
the end of May is a suitable time to plant. 


‘In allotting space to: each species, the size 


The colour is ` 
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which üa are likely to reach should be con- 


sidered, as it-is better tò have a few well- 
grown plants than a greater number of ill- 


developed ones. 


Where only medium or small-sized- plants 
are required, cuttings struck early in the 


- season—say now—will, under good manage- 
` ment, make good specimens, but when large 


plants for conservatory decoration are desired, 
then one-, two-, or even three-year-old plants, 
of some kinds, will be more suitable. If any 
af these be cut well back when the flowering 
is over, or- say about ‘April, and planted out 
about the end of May or beginning of June, 


‘they will make handsome  well-furnished 


bushes for the following winter. It will be 
very beneficial to mulch the surface of the 
ground amongst and--around the plants as 


soon as they are planted.. Mulching tends to . 


keep the roots close at home -and near the 
surface, which will be found to be of im- 


¿mense advantage to them when the time - 


comes for lifting and-potting, them, as-the 
less the roots are cut about then the better; 
and, for the same. reason, in very dry. hot 


- weather, water should be given. when. neces- 
. sary, but if well-mulched water will not often 


be required. The period for lifting may vary 


a little, according to situation, but in most ` 
.places the middle of September will be as 


late as they should remain in the beds; and 
about ten days. previous to lifting, the roots 


should be cut round with a spade at varying ~ 


distances from the stem, according to the 


size of the plant and the size of pot they are | 
. to occupy, leaving aS much root as possible. 


| Clematis indivisa 
For a cool-house from which the frost is 


just excluded this New Zealand form of the 
Virgin’s Bower is not grown so largely as 
‘its merits deserve. 


s merits It is a most suitable 
climbing plant.: It can be adapted to various 
purposes to suit each respective case. For 


instance, if a large space of bare wall in- 


either a greenhouse or conservatory has to be 
covered, and that as speedily as possible, then 
this: Clematis is well suited as one of the 
plants for the purpose. It is well adapted 


_ also for training over wire arches of an orna- 


mental character, also for running up the 
rafters or columns in large houses. In what- 
ever position it is grown, the young ‘shoots 


should have a fair amount of freedom. When: 
_covering a wdll, for instance, as soon as the 


main shoots have reached their proper limits, 
then let the lateral growths hang down as 


a drapery; this will check over-vigorous 


shoots from gaining the ascendancy. Upon 


arches the same plan should be carried out, 
and again when training up rafters. Notonly | 
is the growth itself rendered much more or- 


namental, but the appearance when in flower 
is greatly enhanced. When trained closely a 


large number of the blossoms must be hid-- 


den, or so crowded together as to spoil the 
effect as well as the lasting properties of the 


flowers by the accumulation of moisture. | 
Close training is also a greater encourage- 


ment to insect pests, with the greater diff- 


culty of reaching them’in the process of ex- 


termination. Jf any. , 


PRUNING is necessary it should be done im- 
mediately the plant is out of bloom, and never 


during its period of growth. If anything at 


such times is really found necessary in this 
way it should merely be a thinning ‘process 
where the shoots are too thick, removing 
those that are the least likely to produce 
flowers later on. | . a 
Although this Clematis is seen at its best 
as a climber, it does not follow that it is not 
adapted to pot culture, as on several occa- 
sions at the spring meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society fine specimens grown in 
this way have been shown. It must not 


- best. Its dense sprays of rather waxy, pure <7 


one reason why plants are so largely grown |" 


Hydrangeas will thrive best under cool con- 
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hariari wg i g j E 
be confounded with another kind known b 
the varictal name of C. indivisa lobata; which 
differs slightly in its foliage, but more so in ` 
its shyness of flowering, being sometimes dis- 


appointing in this respect as compared with, 3 
the type. | 


Winter-flowering plants for the 
stove ree 

The Winter-sweet (Acokanthera spectabilis), ' +% 
which we have had occasion to mention ona 3 
previous occasion as being one of the'choicest `: 
winter-flowering stove shrubs, is now at its 4:2 


white flowers fill the air of the-warm house = 
with a most delightful fragrance. Another #2 
fragrant shrub is Brunfelsia latifolia, and its 
lavénder-coloured flowers, with a white eye, : 
are quite showy; in the older flowers the ™ 
lavender shade gradually fades fo- white, 

Brunfelsia eximia has_flowers of a deeper . 
shade, and they lack the choice fragrance of 

those of B. latifolia. The Bird of Paradis — 
flowers excite as much attention ‘for their 

curious forms as for their ‘brilliant. though . 
well-blended colours. Best of all is Strelitzia - 
Regina, with its large, orange and purple . 
blooms. Of the climbing Clerodendrons, few — 
are better than C. capitatum, with its masses — 
of cream-coloured flowers; it is making a 
fine show just now. Dig 


. Hydrangeas 


The growing of Hydrangeas with one head 
of bloom is popular wherever the plants are - 


7 desired for window or table decoration, and | 


l 
for small greenhouses has something to com- 1 — 
mend it. The long time the flowers:last Is |! 


for market, and by the amateur, -too, . with : 
limited glass accommodation, there71s a dis- g 
position to cultivate them in this way. € 1 
method followed is to select cuttings of { 
ripened wood in early autumn, and, after. re- À 
moving the lower pair of leaves; to insert 
them singly in pots of soil containing a good 
proportion of sand mixed with the loam. 
find it better to place at the outset one cutting : 
in a pot rather than strike a number. in pots : 
or pans, as it prevents their roots being dis- 
turbed. It is, of course,. understood that ;; 


— 


Mox "| 

ditions, and only enough heat to dispel frost y 

in winter is necessary. LEAHURST. oa 
Primula obconica.: 


The value of P. obconica in the greenhoust i 
during the early months of the year 1$ ba 
great, and there is now a fairly W ide rang a 
colour available—from an almost purè W 
to a deep crimson. I believe that mo 
varicties are free from the failing si 
original tvpe—that is, they do aes ik 
irritation of the skin of those who | ap 
them. For long P. obconica lay under ane 
owing to this, but of late years fe eh 
nothing alleged against it In this : oe 
Personally, I was always immune, but e 
who formerly were susceptible are ole i 
observe, growing P. obconica without 
ing any evil effects. What is e 0G: 
of others? ; 


Double-flowered Peaches 


Camellias are now, and have been oe 
long time, out of fashion as tae ie 
plants, but_those-who know the va eae 
double-flowered Peaches will agree t a At 
are almost as useful as the Camellia Odi n 
be. They make very handsome Pya pink 
pots, every twig covered with PA ie Lore 
blossoms—mutich after the colour 9 whit 
raine Begonias. There is, 109, oe a 
flowered form, but it is less racy an 
both succeed perfectly without Po McG. 
artificial heat whatever. ` 
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j Ata recent meeting of the Royal Horti- 
| cultural Society three fine plants of this noble 
te" Orchid were exhibited by Mr. H. T, Pitt, 
Rosslyn, Stamford Hill. This plant was 
originally described as Moorea irrorata, but 
it was afterwards found that Moorea be- 
longed to the well-known Pampas: Grass, 
_ hence the addition of Neo to distinguish it 
| from the older genus. 

s [tfirst flowered in the Royal Botanic Gar- 
zc, dens, Glasnevin, in 1890, was ‘described as a 
new genus by the late Mr. R. A. Rolfe, and 


~ 


+ 


ae Sir F, Moore, the then Curator. 
sk R flowered at Kew in igor. It 
Í the Ande = native of the eastern slopes 
or bat ci ween Venezuela and Ecua- 
Me original plants no record 


cits n. Ww è 7 
, H ve habitat Was ven, The genus 


E Natica | ; ° 
eae ee to Houlletia, while the 
sie tea ett resembles that of Lycaste 
ae tena type. The broad palin-like 
atk eon 1} feet to 2 feet long, 
; grimth ene eats W ee the 
en: ual flowers - > Me Se oe 
[hes in danme es are rather flat, and 
eae ccna the sepals and petals 
ty i ad : a vellowish-white base. 
T ara se to resemble the body 
a dick ste Mery, Tt js straw-yellow 
A Ple lines, the crest bright 
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M ae ORCHIDS 


a Neo-Moorea irrorata 


CULTURE. — Nco-Moorea irrorata will 
thrive in the Cattleya division, and it should 
be repotted soon after the flower spikes are 
removed. Teak-wood baskets or fairly deep 
pans are suitable receptacles,“ and they are 
filled to one-third of their depth with 
drainage material. The rooting medium 
consists of peat, Osmunda fibre, and Sphag- 
num Moss in equal parts, and it should be 
made fairly firm. During growth it enjoys 
a liberal quantity of water, but when the 
pseudo-bulbs are fully developed it should be 


.- fea 
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Odontogiossum Faustina (Claygate Lodge variety) 


allowed a season of rest, when only suficient 
Water is afforded to keep the plant healthy. 
At one time Kew, Glasnevin, and the 
Botanic Gardens, Brussels, were the only 
places where living plants existed, and at 


that time it was thought to be a difficult. 


plant to divide. Whether such is the case 
now I do not know. I remember both at 
Kew and Glasnevin, when a plant was 
divided, one half died in cach case. ft isa 
distinct Orchid, and when not in bleoin the 
fine foliage is always more or less attractive. 


T. W. B. 


Oncidium ornithorrynchum 


Among the many Orchid hybrids it is al- 
ways refreshing to come across a pure 
Species, especially when it is af such garden 
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merit as the above Oncidium, which was well 
shown by Messrs. Low and Co. on January 
16th at Vincent Square. It is an old plant, 
having been introduced to British gardeners 
about 1836. A white form appeared some 
30 odd years later. Jt is a native of Guate- 
mala and Southern Mexico, but it is only 
found at a high elevation, so in this country 
it needs cool or intermediate treatment. The 
branched, arching scapes are cach from 1 foot 
to 2 feet long, and bear numerous small fra- 
grant flowers. The colour is soft rose-lilac, 
and in the variety album the blooms are pure 
white except for the yellow crest on the lip. 
This species is valuable as a Wwinter-flowering 
plant, and if the house is fairly dry the spikes 
remain in full beauty for several weeks. Any 
repotting is done a few weeks after the scapes 
are removed, using Osmunda fibre or peat as 
a rooting medium, with a sprinkling of 
Sphagnum Moss. with the last laver of fibre. 
It will succeed with the Odontoglossums, or 
at the cool end of the Cattleya division. B. 


Odontoglossum Faustina (Clay- 
gate Lodge variety) " 


The Odontoglossum illustrated to-day is 
one of the finest hybrids raised in recent 
years, and the illustration clearly shows the 
outline, size, and beautiful form of this grand 
plant. It was shown at Chelsea on May 23rd, 
1922, by Mr. J. J. Bolton, Claygate Lodge, 
Claygate, when it deservedly received a first- 
class certificate, It is derived from O. Dora 
and O. eximium, both parents being of hy- 
brid origin, so three species, viz, O. cris- 
pum, O. Tlarryanum, and O. Pescatore} 
figure in its ancestry in various proportions. 
The sepals and petals are broad, having a 
white ground blotched and marked with 
claret red, the lip of a similar colour, but 
margined with white, especia'ly in the front, 
as can be readily seen from the illustration. 
It is a fine acquisition, and clearly shows 
that there is no finality in Orchid hybridisa- 
tion. Hybrid Odontoglossums to-day are a 
Strong feature in many collections, and we 
must admit that only the best forms of O. 
crispum among the species can compete with 
them for beauty. It is just possible, how- 
ever, that some of the blotched O. crispums 
are natural hybrids. R. C. 


Oncidium cheirophorum 


This charming Oncidium belongs to the 
small-flowered section. The habit is dwarf, 
the branched scapes being each about a foot 
in length, bearing a quantity of bright butter- 
cup yellow flowers, which are fragrant. A 
well-zrown example will furnish a number 
of spikes, and to secure the best effect the 
pans should be 5 inches or 6 inches in diame- 
ter, then there will be sufficient space for 
several leads or growing points. O. cheiro- 
phorum is a native of Colombia, where it is 
often quite cool during the night. It first 
flowered in this country in 1852. Although 
an autumn-flowering subject. it will occa- 
sionally produce blooms at a later perol, as 
We noted examples at a recent meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. This is one of 
those dainty and pretty Oncidiums that de- 
serves to be grown in quantity, and having 
once obtained a stock, it can he increased, 
and a crop of flower spikes secured annually. 
Cool house treatment is needed, and the 
plants can either be grown on the stage or 
suspended about 2 feet from the roof glass. 
It requires about the same treatment as 
Odontoglossums, but when the pseudo-bulhs 
are fully developed, the roots can be kept 
sEzhtly on the dw side. Suficient moisture 
must, however, be afforded to keep the plant 
in a plump condition, T. W. B. 
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a _ «4 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED © 
THE ABC OF GARDENING 
= Pages for Beginners 
The flower garden 
Rock- plants (continued) 


_ There is one particular, genus of plants 
about which it would be comparatively easy 
to write a book, because it is so large and 


y 


it very close, especially its most perfected 
variety, pyramidalis. a 
Saxifraga umbrosa is the well-known 
London Pride, which has only its common- - 
ness to set against it. By this I mean no 
“detraction from what is in reality a very 
handsome and obliging plant, only there 
exists a feeling that we will not grow it 
simply ‘because . everybody else does. The 
earliest of the white Saxifrages is S. Bur- 
seriana, for it blooms in February and March, 
and the whiteness of the inflorescence shows 
up well on the scarlet stalks.. This variety 
‘is rightly valued ‘most highly by all who 
know thé genus. I must not, however, spend 
too much time over the Saxifrage, though it 
is a-most tempting subject, yet, as I have | 
mentioned those only bearing white -flowers, 
I feel in duty bound to refer to those very 
charming varieties whose flowers are red.. A 
really good trio of these, all of which should 
be given a place, are Bathoniensis, Clibrani, 
and Guildford’ Seedling. Clibrani is the 
earliest of them, but I consider Bathoniensis 
‘as probably the best. . 
Sedums are another indispensable genus. 
The varieties have mostly succulent leaves, 
and, like’ most plants of that character, will 
grow where it is too dry to plant. anything 
else. In the most exposed and least watered 
of the rockery it‘ will not fail.” S. acre is 
perhaps the best-known variety, and may be 
, seen in great masses, clothing the ground, to 
‘which it clings, with gold. It only grows 
3 inches high at the best, but in a starved 
and arid position it does not exceed 1 inch.’ 
S. spectabile has flowers of a rosy colour, and 
S. pulchellum flowers bordering on purple. 
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| Fig. 1.—Saxifraga longifolia 


so varied. Everybody. who plants a rockery 
simply flies to it, for varieties may be taken 
almost at random and be found suitable. Of- 
no other genus save that alone of the Saxi- 
_frages-can such generous things be said. 
With but a little discrimination, they may be 
planted in sun or in shade, save that in a 
general way one would plant soft green- 
leaved species in the shade and the hard and 
leathery leaved in the sun.’ The. former are 
usually classified. as the mossy and the 


latfer as the encrusted Saxifrages, and though As most of the varieties are yellow, it is' well 
‚there are other minor classifications, such as - to grow just a few of the others as a con- 
oppositifolia and miscellaneous groups, the ` trast. Many people know the Sedums under 

oe principal ee contain most of their more common name of Sfonecrop. 

the more popular species. Perhaps it is too Of re | : 
eae A ; the Sempervivums, or House Leeks, I 
soon to trouble you with the classes, as they ‘ can only See al fear worda The atad. 
TET n the A growers, and ing variety, and one`of the prettiest and-most 
y sulice to notice Just two or three re- interesting plants in existence, is the Cobweb 


presentative varieties which share the great Hou 3 we a 
family characteristic of being always beauti- SA Span toga elas ibe te 


ful whether in spring, summer, autumn, or 
winter. Pride of place may fairly be claimed 


and growth, but cannot possibly reproduce 
for S. longifolia, or the Queen of Saxifrages. 


the filmy appearance and the_thick network 
of webs which cover it as with the finest 
gauze. It is one of the mysteries of the vege- 
table world and one of its greatest produc- 
tions. If you plant just one you may in a 
year have perhaps a score, and if every other 
plant I have referred tobe turned down this . 


one at least must be given its niche of 
honour. | oa 
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Rock Roses, or Helianthemums, are every- 


and spreads very rapidly, : 
gròwn in large rockeries rather than in small |: 


` flowers peep like bird’s eyes. 


S i ive us shades of blue i“; 
tration (Fig. a) gives quite correctly the form. wells (Ver anigas) ac give > D n 
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OAN ZDA body’s plants. They are hard-wooded and 

z Ce IS evergreen, making few but long and strong 

na = roots. Because they can send their roots 

Bat Cs = down they can find sustenance where other 
a I} ig plants cannot. (See Fig. 3.) Some beautiful 
: eS hybrids have been raised of late years, and 
> A Sa we get them now in many beautiful satiny 


Fig. 2.—Sempervivum arachnoideum 


I 


(See Fig. 


1.) The silvery rosette of its 


leaves is a pleasing and striking object no 
matter what time of year it is seen, for they. 
are larger than most others and may be 
8 inches or.9 inches in diameter. The hand- 


some flowers are pure white, produced in 
pyramidal spikes 
height of 2 feet. nothi 
beautiful, and yet some other varieties, such 
as the even 


~each 


sometimes reaching the 
There can be nothing more 


better-known S. Cotyledon, run - 


shades. They soon establish themselves, and 
lant is capable of covering a yard 
square of bare rock and making it a living 
picture indeed. They can be raised from 
seed, but the better way is to purchase a 
plant.each of the colour required and strike 
cuttings in the early autumn. There are 


single and double varieties, in white, pink, | 


rose, red, yellow, orange, and bronze. The 
small creeping Gypsophila repens is very dif- 


. ferent from the ordinary G. of the bordet: 
It is low-growing, and will send out an arm’ 


of grey green and embrace the rock, then 
cover it with tiny white or pinkish white 
flowers. It is not a rapid trailer, but just 


a April 14, 1993 
enough so to make itself useful and to give 
an exceedingly pretty and refined effect. 


The golden and the silver Thymes are in 
place in rockeries where the rocks are not too 


small, for they are effective and odoriferous. ` 


to make up for lack of scent in many of the 
Alpines. . Lysimachia nummularia is a long 
and unwieldy name for Creeping Jenny, with 
its leaves like Watercress and its blooms like 
Buttercups ; but it is a very graceful creeper, 
and is a very old and recognised occupant of 
the rockery and the rock path. Cerastium, 
or Mouse-ear Chickweed, is another old in- 
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Fig. 3.—Rock Roses 
habitant, but nothing better than C. tomento- 
sum was known'until C. Biebersteinit was in- 
troduced, and at once ousted it. This variety 
has a greyish white foliage, one might say. 


r 


almost white, and comparatively large w ite = 
Tt grows ~ 
and’ should be .% 


flowers more profusely. produced. 


ones. ` , 
Nepeta Mussini, 


more effective. vers are 
lavender colour, and, as it is in bloom prac- 


‘or the Cat Mint, is a | 
hardy trailer, the variegated form being the 
Its flowers are of a pale ; 


oe eee 
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tically all through the. summer, its usefulness |, & 


can never be in question. For a 


delightful | 


i 


: s ; X $. 
ceerulean blue, Lithospermum prostratum 18 |=% 


a. most desirable plant. 
and hard-wooded, the 


It is low-growing i 
foliage small, pinnate, `: 


EK 


and dark green,.out of which the bright blue .* 4 


: : : jelly À 
and rose, and are easily grown and a 
But there are so very many” y 


increase. at 
species of rock plants of equa; 
those I have mentioned that it Fae 
cult to know what to omit 1n this 
However, space sets ifs ! 
I must not trespass, and, with D 
reference to one or two others, + $ 
to close. | ea 

The dwarf Alpine varieties of Phlox 


very brie 
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résumy- . 
limits beyond which .; 
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their way exquisite and unapproachable. 


hem, P. amæna and P, canadensis occur to me as 
wz exceedingly satisfactory and easy to grow. 
du Tiarella cordifolia, the Foam flower, blooms 
--. erly. Not claiming to be at all showy or 


conspicuous, it 1S pretly and unique, makes 


a i g group in any rockery, but 
J) avery interesting group in any Y» s 

1 does not attain to a large $1Ze. Iberis, or 
a Candytuft, scarce ly calls for comment. The 
| 


|. variety I, sempervirens produces its flowers 
i @ profusely as to resemble a bank of snow 
.. when in full bloom. Grow this one, and the 
' other varieties might be left alone. The 
~ Geraniums, or Cranesbills, are fully as well 
no difficulties to the 


known and present 

| veriest tyro. Their attractive foliage and 

| beautiful flowers have long endeared them 
tous. Ramondia pyrenaica is not so well 


i! known. As its name implies, it has come to 
us from the mountain ranges where our gal- 
‘dant soldiers penetrated 115 years ago. It 
/ has been named the Mountain Mullein, but 
| as it grows only 6 inches high It differs con- 
| siderably from our older Mulleins, the Ver- 


bascum. The foliage is leathery, dark 
. green, and covered with reddish hairs, and 
, it should be all the more welcome because it 
will thrive on the north face of the rockery 
‘+ where most other plants seem lcast at home. 
"Tf the pocket is filled with firmed peat, it 
wil do all the better. Our illustration 
(Fig. 4.) gives a fairly accurate outline of it. 
F. J. F. 
Fruit 

Prevention of injury to fruit blossom 
The time has arrived for us to consider the 
above subject. Having spent much time and 
Money in preparing the ground for fruit trees, 
in their selection, purchase, planting, prun- 
oy, and manuring, we have to ask ourselves 
whether we will, or will not, do one thing 
© more towards securing the fruits of our 

labour, 
There are several varieties of Plums which 


mmmence to flower towards the end of 
Murch, The majority of varieties commences 
sd ends the Howering period during April. 
\ very few extend into May, except in the 
hilly country of the Midlands and of the 
North, From 1900 to 1920 inclusive the 
Mum in the majority of cases flowered in 
April Ssteæn vars out of twenty-one vears; 
"March three times; and twice in May. 
Hence April is a very dangerous month, be- 
a many varieties of Pears and Apples— 
Fe pie of Ihem opem tei 
ee an Ni i a few varieties of each 
n May. 
A few years ago Î condu, ted during a series 


| a Rerin Mts in this matter of preven- 
n ü s 7 = í . . 
a b) Irost to fruit trees when in 
A OM the whole, T was and am 
(BAEN ` al a 

Ne Cae re results obtained at that 
S T Means emploved were heaters 
da ttiron. Two different forms were 


wf H 
S ana in the form of an inverted cone, 
nint iron har n a a vertical evlinder 
we af hates : aes the bottom, and three 
aot pan ot i in diameter, around the 
ak Soa z cylinder, commencing 
nular hab i oenl bars. These 
adap should be in| the lower part of the 
sy inch - in p entl lines not less 
deich hate a Be rom centre to centre, 
ee Pe 1e Second and subsequent 

“n tho 

a A the lowest ring. When 
~ “agonal l; y drilling or punching) thev 
* be ater. pa: around the lower part of 
tan] within a heaters should be mov- 
TY When charged. power of one man to 
"hæl in ae and made ready for be 
Tf any orice it should not weigh 
ttm h an 24 lbs. when charged. 
EE change of th have to be moved 
"Eto he Sure that ther oe and it 
) 00 heavily 
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es should he over the space be, 
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charged, for when once ‘lighted and burning 
it is dificult and dangerous to move them. 
One set of ,heaters—the cylindrical ones—held 
16 Ibs. of coal when filled on the firewood. 
The other set—the conical ones—held 20 Ibs. 
of coal. The method of charging the heaters 
was the same in each case. Care has to be 
taken with the method of ignition, because, 
if ignition fails at the first or second attempt, 
the effect of the charged heaters on that occa- 
sion may be futile and serious damage be 
done by the frost. (1) To render ignition of 
the whole mass of heating material sure, 
rather free use is made of petroleum, cotton- 
waste forming the chief base of ignition, after 
being dipped in the petroleum and squeezed 
rather dry, yet still retaining the required 
amount of oil for our purpose. (2) Firewood 
of suitable length and thickness is previ- 
ously cut in time to dry, and remain dry 
in a rainproof shed. Two layers of this are 
laid across the cotton-waste, the upper layer 
at right angles to the lower layer. (3) Upon 
the firewood is carefully laid a layer of nuts 
of coal until the proper weight has been 
placed in the heater in a readily combustible 
form. (4) If the heaters have been charged in 
readiness for a frost already threatening, yet 
have not been actually required, the whole is 
likely to become damp. fn such case, espe- 
cially if the frost be actually upon us, it is 
well to at once apply some petroleum over 


the whole charge in each heater without any 
disturbance of the charge and before attempt- 
ing the ignition, The ignited petroleum 
quickly dispels the damp, and the whole will 
soon be in action. 

For each heater there should be provided a 
sheet-iron cover for use both when the heaters 
are in action and when charged but out of 
action. A square of thin, but not too thin, 
sheet iron, a little larger than the diameter 
of the heater, to caver the heater when the 
fre has burned clear and ascendancy over 
the frost has been obtained. By means of 
these covers the rapid combustion of these 
fires can be arrested, their heat greatly pro- 
longed, and the ascendancy over the frost for 
that occasion be maintained until the ravs of 
the sun attain sutticient power to relieve us 
of further care for that morning. Being cut 
alittle larger than the diameter of the heaters, 
the covers should have their corners turned 
down to a depth of 3 inches or 4 inches, ac- 
cording to their size. The turned-down 
corners prevent their too easy removal bv the 
wind. The cone-shaped heaters do not re- 
quire any bricks far Support, they rest on 
thick wire-stands. In order to “secure a 


proper air-current for the heaters. they- 


should he stood on loose bricks, one or two on 
each side. 

The heaters should he stood to windward 
of the trees, in order that the air mav carry 
the heat among the trees in a diffused and 
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gentle current. As the frosts usually come in 
spring from the north-west round by the 


north to east, it is well to be prepared on, 


those sides. 1 have been informed by a gen- 
tleman who has frequently visited and stayed 
in Italy that the Italian Vine-growers protect 
their Vines from injury by frost in spring 
by means of small fires made from the prun- 
ings of the Vines. When the thermometer 
indicates that the freezing-point has been 
reached, and there is no sign of cloud in the 
sky, not a moment should be lost in applying 
the torch to the prepared cotton-waste at the 
bottom of the heaters. In case of a severe 
frost threatening, do not wait until the ther- 
momieter indicates that the freezing-point has 
been reached, but start the fires when the 
thermometer has fallen to 33 degrees. 


The torch for igniting the heaters can be 
easily made from a 3-fect or 3-fect 6-inch 
length of §-inch round iron rod. Drill two 
holes or punch two holes in the rod at one 
end to receive a thin iron wire. One hole 
should be close to the end of the rod and the 
other about 6 inches higher up. Around that 
end and between the two holes wrap, rather 
tightly, a small handful of cotton-waste, and 
tie it around the rod by means of the thin 
galvanised wire. When required for use, 
soak it in petroleum, squeeze out all excess 
of petroleum, apply a lixht, and start the 
heaters into operation. The covers should 
not be placed over the heaters until the fuel 
has burned clear. 

The illustration shows some conical heaters 
in position on the west side of a measured 
half-acre of fruit and vegetable garden, The 
majority of the heaters are among the trees, 
to the right. Cylindrical heaters were 
50 yards to the left. J. U. 


The vegetable garden 


Most of the preliminary work, including 
the sowing of seeds, has by now been done, 
and the seedlings in their Various kinds are 
above-ground and begun their race of life. 
All the work that has gone before has been, 
in a sense, pre-natal and preparatory—the 
making of an environment and the setting up 
of conditions. Now the miracle has hap- 
pened, the seedlings live, each and everyone 
an individualist from the tip of the root to 
the tip of the topmost leaf, Their struggle 
for existence and general well-being is piti- 
leSs and intense, the unfortunate weaklings 
soon vanishing from among the strong. The 
first two or three weeks in the existence of a 
plant are, very often, the most important 
period of its existence, for jts future depends 
to a great extent upon the constitution it then 
acquires. Tt is the period during which the 
assistance of the cultivator is most needed, 
because when overcrowded the seedlings are 
unable to help themselves until they have suc- 
ceeded in crushing out their competitors, 
almost always with an expenditure of energy 
which enfeebles themselves, g 


The first duty of the cultivator is to do this 
for them along lines that will be conducive 
to his own interests, which almost invariably 
Is also to the best interests of the plants, be- 
cause a plant with every encouragement to do 
its best is the most profitable in the end. For 
example, Parsnips, for the thinnings of 
which we have no use Whatever, can perfect 
their growth if thinned out from the first to 
9 Inches apart; but Carrots, for the later 
thinnings of which there is a very definite use, 
are only partially thinned out to about 
2 inches apart, until the voung ronts having 
reached a useful culinary size, they are 
finally left at 6 inches apart to make a crop 
for winter storing and use. Both Lettuces 
and Onions, because the thinnings are so use. 
ful for salads, are treated exactly as the Car- 
rots, While Beetroots and Turnips are more 
frequently thinned out rizht away, as are the 
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Parsnips. The cultivator who grows for ex- 


hibition turns down this utility idea, and ~ 
„from the first the full and rapid development 


of his plant is his one consideration, but the 
majority of us cannot afford to throw any- 
thing away. French Beans and Scarlet Run- 
ners are both plants which we rather spoil 
by insufficient thinning. Both are branching 


in their habit, and cannot possibly give of 
their best without room to develop their. 


growth. It may bea bold statement to make, 


= but I make it on the strength of experiment 


and statistics, that if only one-half the quan- 
tity of seeds were sown on a given space com- 
pared with that generally used, the result 
would be heavier crops of finer Beans. 


French Beans should be left at 6 inches from ~ 


plant to plant, whether in single or double 
row, and the Runner Beans should be given 
at least 9 inches per plant. ; If you have any 
doubt as to the value of this statement, it 
will cost you next to nothing to make the ex- 


periment ; indeed, my contention rather is that 


you will gain on it. If 1 have singled out the 
above plants for my remarks it is but to en- 
force a general rule, for there is no crop but 
what needs space to grow in. We all know 
how we have sown Radishes and had 
“ nothing but leaves ’’ because they were too. 
close together; and how we have failed to 
get a decent cutting of Spinach because the 
crowded leaves were so puny. .We have 
planted Brussels Sprouts a foot apart, and 
because they were not 18 inches have gathered 
tops but no sprouts. It is not necessary to 
labour the point, for I have said enough to 


-prove that breathing and growing space is as 


necessary to plants as it is to animals. — 

If the first duty is to thin out your seed- 
lings, it is obviously the next first duty to cul- 
tivate and encourage them, and this can best 
be forwarded by immediately stirring the soil 
about them with the hoe. This is often as 
good as a dressing of fertiliser—better as a 
matter of fact, for seedlings in a young state 
cannot assimilate fertilisers, except such as. 
come to them direct from the atmosphere and 
have a free ingress every time the soil is 
stirred. | 

If you will bear in mind the two things I 
have here referred to, you can flatter your- 
selves that you are in possession of two of 
the most essential agencies in the successful 
cultivation of crops. F. J.F. 


Cabbage Christmas Drumhead 

The note from Mr. J. Cornhill, which ap- 
peared in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED recently, 
was timely, and Iam glad he has. sounded 
the praise of Cabbage Christmas Drumhead. 
It appears to me that why so many amateur 
gardeners give this Cabbage a wide berth, 
planting Savoys and Brussels to its exclusion, 
is not because they have any great objection | 
to growing it, but rather to the fact that they 
associate Cabbage with spring use only, and 
know little, if anything, of the sort under 
notice which comes to maturity in mid-winter 
and continues longer than Savoys. Anyone 
appreciating Cabbage and a change from the 
routine of Curly Kale, Brussels Sprouts, and 
Savoys should sow a pinch or two of Christ- 
mas Drumhead Cabbage at intervals from 
March to May, and sae good, service- 

hroughout the winter. 

gue ee ca WoopbBASTWICK. 


Sowing seeds too soon 
No sooner does the sun shine in March 
than the majority of us get to work sowing 
seads with a view to stealing a “march upon 
our neighbours. A few days afterwards 


comes frost or snow—the temperature of the. 


soil is lowered, the seed bed becomes sodden, 
and the seeds either fail to germinate or, at 
best, produce weak and unsatisfactory plants. 


It is by far better to delay sowing until con- 


ditions are more favourable. Kirk. 
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Dragon-flies 
_ These are not unusually credited with doing 
any good, and many country people imagine 
they sting horses. Both these notions are 
quite wrong. They do a great amount of 


good, and they are absolutely incapable of 


stinging or biting a horse or anything else, 
except the insects on which they live. Anyone 
who has once watched a Dragon-fly hawking 
over the garden, up and down the footpaths, 


over the shrubs and the flower-beds, continu- | 


ally turning and darting, should fully realise 
that it is a most beneficial insect. During a 
summer day it accounts for numberless flies, 
which, if they are not actually injurious to 
plant-life, are very annoying; the bites of 
some of these flies and gnats, especially in 
the case of children, are frequently dangerous 


“too. The jaws of the Dragon-fly snap up 


hundreds of these gnats or mosquitoes. As a 
larva, also, it has its uses; in the pond it 
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Asparagus will be produced from the crowns. |. 


the following year. The larvae become fully 
fed in about twelve days or a fortnight, and 
then pupate in the soil. Two to three weeks 
later the beetles. appear, and these again go 
into the soil to hibernate during the ‘winter, 
When the Asparagus is being cut the beetles 
are just beginning to emerge, and a sharp 
look-out should then ‘be kept for these early 
ones, which it is most essential to destroy; ag 


one beetle will lay hundreds of eggs on the” “7: 
stem and leaves from June onwards, andina- *.. 


very few days these eggs hatch out into the 


greenish-grey wrinkled-skinned larvæ, which 


eat the leaves. Two or three broods may ap- 
pear in a season. The beetles are about 


ł-inch long, the head bluish-black, with ted- r 


dish, prominent eyes; the body is” of <a 
brownish-red colour, with yellowish -wing 


cases, which when closed have a bluish-black -` 


central band and three spots of the same 
colour on each wing case; the legs are like. 
wise bluish-black. | The beetles whén dis: 


turbed drop to the ground, and may. thus be “° 


caught by shaking. the plants over an 
umbrella. The larve have black heads’ and: 


Dragon-fi les 


lives on small living things ; in company with 
water-beetle larvae and others it keeps in 
check the hosts of tadpoles, caddis-fly larvæ, 
aquatic worms, and other animal organisms 
that would otherwise ‘choke up the water. 
The mature Dragon-fly has one -habit that 
should endear him to every grower of vege- 
tables—he chases the large and the small gar- 
den white butterflies, especially the small 
whites. The caterpillars of these butterflies 
do immense harm to Cabbages, Cauliflowers, 
&c., in the kitchen garden. He is also fond 
of craneflies, whose larvee are also great pests 
everywhere, in the farm, the orchard, and the 
garden. M. H. CRAWFORD. 


The Asparagus beetle (Crioceris 
Asparagi) 

This beetle is one of the most troublesome 
pests to the grower of Asparagus, as the 
‘larve feed on the foliage of the plants, leav- 
ing nothing but bare stems, and also gnaw 
the bark off the stems late in the season. 
Where there is a bad attack of this pest, not 
only are the heads spoiled by the large num- 
ber of eggs laid upon them, but no good 
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a greenish’ slate-coloured body. They m- | 
crease in size until the ninth joint 8°. 
reached, the first three of which have a par | 
of black legs, the other joints having fleshy ` 


protuberances which serve as legs to some 


éxtent. They may be shaken off the plants . 
occasionally in the same way as the beetles, 
but owing to their firmer hold on the plant 


this is not always successful, and the best 
way of destroying them is to 


4 


poison the . 


leaves they are eating by-spraying the foliage 


with an arsenate of lead-paste wash- directly 
cutting of the shoots has ceased. This shoul 


be applied in summer at the rate of å lb. of: 


paste to 10 gallons of water. It must be re- 
membered that the lead’ solution is poisonous, 
‘so that it must not be used whilst cutting !$ 
in progress. Lastly, this pest may be con- 
trolled in part by collecting the eggs, which 
can be found. with a little practice, as they 
stand out at right angles to the leaves. They 
are usually laid singly on the leaves-of young 


shoots, but sometimes one may be found on 


top of another. They are about one-twentieth 
of an inch long, slxittle-shaped, and shining 
brown in colour. Also it must not be for- 
gotten that birds do a great workin helping 
to keep this insect within bounds.. - _ 
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_ THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counities 
Barly Vinery 


Vines now in flower need a dry, warm, 
and buoy an! atmosphere to render the pollen 
potent, as well as for fertilisation being 
qlected under favourable conditions. Tap- 
ping or. shaking the rods several times 
during the morning and for a few days in 
succession suflices to ensure fertilisation of 
freeesetting’ variclics, but shy-setters, or 
kinds of the Muscat section, need to be fer- 
tlid by hand, using when possible pollen 
collected from the flowers of the first-named 
for the purpose. Although damping and 
siringing of walls and border surfaces have 
for the nonce to be suspended, a light sprink- 
ling of the floors when closing for the day 
will be beneficial. When setting is com- 
pleted and the berries begin to swell, reduce 
the bunches to safe numbers, and start thin- 
ning, All condilions being right, the border 
will require a further supply of water and 
anther dressing of Vine manure, which 


_ should be washed in. From now and on- 


Pe Se ati age gee 


wards a day and night temperature of 
ro degrees and 05 degrees will suffice. 


Outside Vine borders f 


Remove the winter coverings, placing some 
of the shortest on one side for mulching, and 
take the long litter away. After the surface 
has dried somewhat apply a Vine manure at 
the prescribed strength, and fork it in to a 
depth of 2 inches or 3 inches. If the surface 
is very full of roots, mixing the manure 
with the aid of a rake must then suflice. 


Mushrooms 


Now that warmer weather is at hand, beds 
for furnishing future supplies must be made 
up in cooler places, as the Mushroom house 
Poper is, as a rule, far too warm for Mush- 
roms after this time of year. A cellar, 
kos-bos in a stable, or a portion of a shed 
lacing north are a few suggestions for those 


n sarch of a suitable place. They may also 


œ male up outdoors in the form of a ridge, 


5 the amateur is more likely to succeed in 
Ie Arstementioned cases. ` 


Mainctop Peas 


a should be sown extensively now, 
w Ns two or more varieties to ensure a 
T continuous succession. The drills 

SU . Š - 
aha less than 6 fect apart, 
a i eet is better, and Iet them run 
Sa south if possible. The ground be- 
tnn n be cropped with Potatoes should 

' required for other things. 


Early Peas 


ga ‘ 
; mea nati Spot the plants raised 
sine ths SA have been hardening 
ae Past few weeks. Stake as soon 
Le tan and put plenty of bushwood or 
. ao of the sticks when the latter 
eha eean and pointed ready for use 
8 Creak cald 2a a. TOWS between the sticks 
toured ous inds, Staking, too, should 
ety tt WIth regard to sowings made 
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Midland Counties 

Apricots 

The Apricot is one of the earliest fruit trees 
to bloom, and therefore the first to require 
disbudding, although the operation should 
not be so severe as in the case of 
Peaches and Nectarines. The principal ob- 
ject is the removal of badly-placed shoots, 
especially those growing close to the wall, 
behind the main stem, and all foreright 
‘growths. When the trees have filled their 


allotted space, and are fully developed, pinch 


the shoots to three or four leaves to form 
fruiting spurs. Some of the best shoots on 
young trees that have plenty of space to fill 
should be trained in for extension, but do 
not retain gross shoots, which are rarely 
fruitful. Do not disbud too many of the 
branches at one time; go carefully over the 
upper part of the tree first, and after an in- 
terval of two or three days, treat the middle 
part, and after another interval complete the 
work at the bottom of the tree. It is not 
advisable to disbud in very cold weather. 
Coverings used for protection should not be 
dispensed with until danger from frost is 
past, as the small fruits are very susceptible 


to injury from frost. 


Lecks 

If seeds were sown in heat with a view 
to producing extra large Lecks, the seedlings 
should be hardened gradually, and the 
trenches prepared at once. The trenches 
should be made 2 feet deep and the bottem 
broken up with a fork. Place a laver of de- 
cayed farmyard manure over the broken sur- 
face, make it moderately firm, and spread a 
covering of soil to the depth of 6 inches. Do 
not allow the roots to come into direct con- 
tact with the manure; they will bencfit by it 
later. Tt is good practice to place brown 
paper collars around the plants immediately 
after planting, and the collars should be 
raised as ¢arthing-up becomes necessary. 
When the plants are well established water 
the roots liberally with liquid manure. 


Cauliflowers 
Which have been wintered in cold frames are 
ready for planting in the open. Water the 
plants thoroughly before they are removed 
from the pots, and make the soil firm about 
the roots as planting proceeds.  Phnts 
raised from seeds sown this spring should be 
pricked off in a sheltered position as soon 
as thev are large enough to handle. Make 
another sowing to secure plants for succession 
that a continual supply of heads may be avail- 


able throughout the summer. 


« 


Carrots 

Early carrots growing in borders out of 
doors should be kept free from weeds and 
the crop thinned as soon as the plants are 
large enough to handle. Guard avainst in- 
jury by slugs. A light dusting of lime in 
the early morning will keep these pests in 
check. 


Maincrop Potatoes 

should be planted new in soil that has been 
thoroughly broken up.  Mlow a> space of 
2 feet © inches between the rows, and from 
12 Inches to 15 inches between the sets in 
the row. If the tubers have been placed 
singly in trays to sprout, see that the shoots 
are not broken as they are being placed in 
the trenches. The earliest Potatoes which 
Were planted in the open will soon require 


protection, The material used should be kept 


drv and supported by wires, which should be 
extended along the border at least 2 feet from 


the vround. F. W. G. 
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Permanent borders in plant houses 

This is, beyond question, the best time at 
to top-dress or to renew permanent 
in greenhouses and in which such 
as Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, I[lelio- 
tropes, Mandevillas, Bougainvilleas, and the 
like are planted. These borders are usually 
regularly raked; the fibrous roots work to 
the top and are injured by the rake, so that 
top-dressing becomes indispensable. Good 
loam or loam and peat in mixture, with a 
little sand, will be found satisfactory. In top- 
dressing, the collars of the plants must not 
be covered too deeply. This precaution is cs- 
pecially necessary in the case of Camellias, 
Avoid over-watering for a time after the top- 
dressing has been completed. 


The Muscat vinery 

By this time the majority of Muscat Grapes 
will have broken freely and well established 
rods usually throw more shoots and bunches 
than are required. Disbudding, therefore, is 
needed and ought not to be unduly delayed. 
This should be done by degrees until only 
the best and best placed shoots which are 
carrying the most promising bunches are left, 
When disbudding is finished the tying down 
of the shoots must be very carefully and 
gradually done, for they are easily splintered 
and gaps are difficult afterwards to fill. A 
little weak liquid manure may now be given. 


Hardy plant borders 

Rearrangement and dividing must now be 
completed as rapidly as possible. Phloxes 
may yet be divided with reasonable prospects 
of success. Some plants do not relish djis- 
turbance—among these are P:eonies, the 
Alstreemerias, and Dictamnus Fraxinella, 
Such things as the Madonna Lily (L. candi- 
dum), when they are satisfactory, ought not 
to be disturbed. Failure, partial or complete, 
very often follows the lifting and replanting 
of this admirable Lily. The same may be 
said of Christmas Roses and of the Everlast- 
ing Pea. 


Potting 

There is now a considerable amount of 
potting to be done, and it is advisable in all 
cases to shade newly-potted stuf from the 
bright sun for a few days. Such things, for 
example, as Heliotrepes very often flag if this 
precaution be not taken, and they are never 
afterwards entirely satisfactory. 


Fruit trees on dwarfing stocks 

Apple trees worked on Paradise and Pears 
upon the Quince stock ought to be well 
mulched over the roots and as far as thev 
extend. On no account should the use of the 
spade be permitted in the proximity of either. 
If mutilation takes place, not only are the 
trees weakened. but a luxuriant crop of 
suckers further damages them. 


Vegetable garden 

Maincrop Carrots may now be safely sown, 
Always a precarious crop, it is advisable, on 
heavy soil, to dibble the seeds, filling the holes 
with Eght, rich material and sowing a few 
seeds in each. Long-rooted Beet may vet be 
delaved, When the soil is warm, germination 
is quicker, and there is less HkeEhocd of 
failure. Chehkenham Green Top is an excel- 
lent Beet. More seeds of Celery can be sown 
if there is anv Ukelihcod of a scarcity of 
plants. More Potatoes can go in, and further 
lines of Peas. The Duchess is a grand 
variety (of the Afbanv type) for present sow- 
ing. Spinach should be sown once a fort- 
night, and new beds of herhs can be planied. 
Vegetable Marrows sown in pots and placed 


in a cool house, ar even in a cold frame, will 
W. MG. 
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| = Bee wine ` 

A word or two, from a non-scientific stand-- 
point, on the subject of bee wine may be of 
some interest and provide a Sort of supple- 
ment to the exhaustive article in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED of December 30th, i922. In the 
neighbourhood in which I live there 'was a 


= very considerable immigration of this agent, 


which has appropriated to itself the name of 
As a known bee- 
keeper. I was often shown and asked about 


the resulting product, and occasionally in-. 
vited to try a glass of it. 
“invariably in the negative. -At first I was 


My response was 


vaguely interested in the ‘ stuff,” chiefly be- 
cause of its name, notwithstanding the insult 
to the honey bee which the appellation carries 
with it. I have‘never read anything which 
commends bee wine, and my opinion, based 
upon observation, is that its manufacture or 


production was a passing fad. The Ministry 
of Health has stated authoritatively after 


analysis that this drink, which some people 
imagined was a temperance drink, and con- 
sumed it as such, always contains a sub- 
stantial amount of alcohol, the highest 
amount recorded being 10 per cent. | 
more than twice the strength in alcohol ‘of 
ordinary bitter beer. No cases of illness due 


to the consumption of this wine have ever. 


been brought to the notice of this Govern- 
ment Department, but many people are sensi- 
bly suspicious of its properties. A certain 


District Council in one of the South Midland 


counties gave instructions to its medical 


officer some time ago to report upon it as 


affecting the public health. I remember read- 
ing of some organisers of unemployed demon- 
stnations in London being convicted of 
drunkenness and disorderly conduct, and at 


the trial two of them declared, by way of de- 


fence, that all they had had ‘to drink was 
some ‘' bee wine.” Their impression clearly 
was that this fluid was non-alcoholic. If 
they: told the truth, and if the witnesses be- 
lieved their eyes, ‘‘ the proof of the pudding 
was in the eating,” as the proverb says. l 

J have been told that the ‘“‘ bees” were 
brought from the East by our soldiers after 
the late war. There seems to be nothing at- 
tractive or beneficial about bee wine; its pro- 
duction seems to be a tiresome job, with 
some, though trifling, expense. Until more 
is known of it the ordinary person will not 
trouble his head about it. 

Tihe source of origin is not easy to fix, when 
we find that two of the general names of this 
‘product are ‘‘ Balm of Gilead ” and “ Cali- 
fornian “Wine.” Gilead and California are 
as wide apart as the Poles, and it is not a 


little odd that places so far distant from one. 


another as these should each lay claim to a 
name for bee wine. Some people consider it 
a tonic.. | ` R.H 


Ghent Floral Exhibition 


The Belgian State Railways have made 


special arrangements in, connection with the 


big floral exhibition which will be held in 


Ghent from April 14th to 22nd. Cheap re-. 


turn tickets from London to “Ostend and 
Ghent will be issued, available for 15 days. 
Ghent is traditionally the ‘‘ City of Flowers.” 
Its horticultural trade suffered. during the 
war, but it is now recovering its reputation, 
‘nd there are prospects of.a very fine exhibi- 


tion in this fascinating city of monuments. 


The Southern Railway Co. are also issuing 
special excursion tickets at reduced rates. 

_ Tue subject of the lecture at the fortnightly 
meeting of the R.H.S. on-April 24th at 4 p.m. 
will be the Flora of New Zealand, by J. A. 
McPherson, and not Some of the Newer 


Shrubs, by Mr. W. J. Bean, as previously ` 


announced. 
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Correspondence | 


Questions. —Querios and answers are inserted 


. fn GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 


follow these rules: All communications should be 


- clearly written on one side of the paper only, — 
- and addressed..to the EDITOR of GARDENING, 8, 


‘Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business. should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The. 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 


sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 


the name and address being added to each. A8 


GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in . 


advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their recetpt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

-Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 


be rightly named should send fair ezamples of - 


each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit.. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 


‘week by the same correspondent. Where ' more 


than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 
Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in. its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and. otherwise poor. 
name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS - 
Dividing Gunneras - 
(A. M. Farquhar).=Yes, you may remove 
the offsets, doing this just as the plants are 
starting into growth—say, April or early in 


May. . Large plants may be freely. divided 
then, and, if given good ‘soil, they quickly 


_ recover and produce good leaves the same 
season. | | 


\ 


Climber for a conservatory 


(R. J. Bray).—You have a wide choice. ~ 
Among suitable plants there are Cobaa~ ` 


scandens (green. and variegated), Eccremo- 
carpus scaber, the Scarlet Trumpet Honey- 
suckle, Bougainvillea glabra, free-growing 
Fuchsias, Clematises in variety, including C. 


indivisa, Clianthus puniceus, Begonia fuch- E 
-sioides, Solanum jasminoides, Habrothamnus 


elegans, and its variety H. e. Newelti. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


. Marks on Holly-leaves eae 


(David Watt).—The marks on your Holly- 
leaves are caused by the grubs of the Holly- 
fly (Phytomyza Ilicis). The fly lays her 
eggs between the skins of the leaves, and 
feeds on the interior of the leaves, which 


cause the skin at that part to become dis-’ 


coloured. There is nothing to be, done but 
pick off the infested leaves and’ burn them, 
but that in the case of a large tree is imprac- 
ticable. The trees and’bushes,are, of course, 
rendered. unsightly, but we do not know that 
they are materially injured by this insect. 
Of course, the use of an insecticide is useless, 
as this cannot reach the grubs. The eggs 
are deposited by a fly, and the only way is to 
syringe the tree with quassia extract to ren- 
der the leaves distasteful to the fly. 


VEGETABLES 


Mushrooms in meadow es 
(Rose M. Beacu).—The proper time to 


spawn Grass-land for Mushrooms is the month ` 


of June. Prepare manure as for an ordinary 
Mushroom-bed, take up with a spade a spit 
of turf-6 inches to 1 foot square, clear out the 
soil to a depth of 4 inches, and fill in with 
the manure. In the centre of thiš place the 
fourth of a brick of spawn, and tread the turf 
down firmly. The soil best suited to the 


growth of Mushrooms is a loamy one, or what 


` 


-- 


-Tomatoes in a greenhouse : 


We can undertake to 


' will be incurred than when ithe plants are 


-hand bookstall. 
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“is known as a holding soil. “Another way is lym 


to break the spawn into pieces about the size :~ 
of a hen’s egg, then. raise the turf witha ap 
spade, and place a lump underneath at a 3 
depth.of 3 inches or 4.inches from the surface, -z 


The distance between the: lumps of spawn ety 
may vary from 2 yards to 6 yards. apart each =): 
way. It is important. that the turf ‘be made = | 
quite firm by well treading it ‘or beating it , 
down with the back -of the spade, othérwise A 


- the spawn will not run well into the sur. : 


rounding’ turf and is liable to fail entirely. i 
When the spawn has got established, the field . 

may be expected to yield Mushrooms for years `- 4; 
afterwards if given a dressing of agricultural --< 
salt at the end of March or early in April, = 


(W. Fitz-Gerald, Co. Cork).—The dimen-. -z 
sions of your greenhouse are :—11 feet in zh 
height, 24 feet in length, 7 feet to eaves in `i 
front, and 11 feet in width. You ask*for in. . -.. 
formation as to the best way in which to grow’ 
Tomatoes in this house. Judging from your fta 
description the house is admirably adapted for 1:1} 
Tomato growing. Your idea concerning a, yi 
permanent bed is a sound one. Clear out the- 
house, clean it thoroughly, and on each side | 
of the pathway make a bed to a depth of from | 
15 inches to 18 inthes, comiposed of two-thirds | 
well-decayed and fibrous loam, with one-third en 
of leaf-mould and sand in combination. Add, ps 
if possible, as much soot as will make the “| 
whole uniformly black. Tread rather. firmly, > / 

‘and when your young plants are ready put ™ 
them out at intervals of 2 feet, training them, 
as you propose, to stout -canes. Stop the = 


plants when the sixth truss of fruit has set. ly 
Such a house, well managed, will give a very 
satisfactory yield of fruit, and: less ‘trouble 
grown. in pots or in boxes. ` When the arop 
of Tomatoes ripens off, the structure would \ 
be suitable for the reception. of Chrysanthe- - 
mums, or of any other useful subject, during |; 


H 


-the winter months, while it could be utilised y 


gor bulb-growing in spring. It may be neces- y 
sary to add that a fresh bed ought to be made |? 
$ < i | 


every season, 


_ SHORT REPLIES 
H. S. R.—You cannot do better than pro- ||, 


cure a copy of ‘‘ Hobday’s ‘Villa Garden.” i 
The only chance of getting this is ona second- §, 


evergreen, and, according to Bailey’s Ency- 

clopedia of Gardening, is poisonous. All the, 

varieties of Rhus are more or less poisonous: ; 
Mrs. A. F. Cooke.—Impossible to say 


A. A. S.—Rhus succedanea is a greenhouse i 
: 
unless you give us a few particulars as t0 = 


` your mode of cultivation. 


Prudentia.—Any hardy plant grower should ‘ 
bė able to supply Snowdrop bulbs, or at least +, 
procure them for you. | 


NAMES OF PLANTS > 
A. M: E,—1, Prunus triloba fl. pl; 2 |; 
Epimedium sp. ; 3, Pulmonaria officinalis. x 
Chas. F. Musgrave.—Pieris . (Andromeda) 
floribunda. Any tree and shrub nurseryman \ 
can supply this. dpe 
_. Murpuy "AND Son, Ltp., of Sheen Lane, ` 
Mortlake, London, S.W. 14, send us a four . 
“page pamphlet, in which the eradication % | 


the white fly pest is discussed. . Reference is 


made to the processes of spraying, dry-dust 
ing, and fumigation, and a list of genera 
fumigants is.given. The use of cyanide ant | 
the chlorine compounds of the hydrocarbons 
is referred to; and the pamphlet concludes | 
with the firm’s claims about the efficacy 0! 
their ‘ Alvesco ” White Fly Fumigant. oe | 
pamphlet will be sent to any of our rea a 
on application to the firm at the aboy 
address. ` T i 


l I 
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iz | HAVE TEA OUTDOORS! 
a : Inthe garden during the summer. It's 


‘KATAKILLA’| 


cooler and it saves Jabour, too. The 
bird's ‘clean up.’ It's a welcome 
change. You can buy from us a 


“WILFORD” 
LAWN TENT 


just like illustration, 6ft. square 
with projecting front awning, com- 
plete with poles, ropes, pegs and 
mallet, all ready to £4 $ 1 O 
put up for a E 
Every other kind of tent; also 
Garden Furniture. Prices to 
suit all, 
Illustrated List free. 


ARMY & GENERAL STORE; LTD. 
(Dept. C.. ) Carrington Street Bridge 
NOTTINGHAM. 


' > Spraying | 
E *” FRUIT 
W FLOWERS 
| VEGETABLES 


Sudden death to Greenfly, 
Caterpillars, and other pests 


In powder form, ready for mixing with 
water 


No DANGER oF LEAKAGE AND Loss 


| NON-POISONOUS 
& * We NON-IRRITANT 
— Te 

= KATAKILLA” 


dhs Patent, and contains the moat powerfu 
"sect Killer ever discovered, which Is the 


tole property of McDougall’s. 
| 
5 g 5 
| În Y- cartons, each sufficient tor 10 galls, wash. | 
ve fh. ji T s T s0 
Sot by retailers all over th, 


untry, in ilipe al 
| tnum London sto -dir P 


dir 


McDOUGALL & ROBERTSON, LTD., 


66, Port Street, Manchester. | 


tien eS eee 
KEES, HIVES & APPLIANCES 


ec Mise n 


BEGINNERS’ OUTFITS 


l ind supply 

CHOICE STOCKS OF BEES 
LP, Post 

BERT leg hep, Q) 


CEORCE STREET, UxBRIDCE 


RAINWATER BUTTS 


HEAVILY 
Witt IRON HOOPED 


LAST a LIFETIME 
A zal] re ee 
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GREAT PRICE REDUCTIONS 


q 
‘B.P? GARDEN FRAMES 


It is now possible to offer B. & P. Garden Frames of Pre-War 
Standard at greatly reduced prices. 
These Frames are sent from the works ready. painted, and glazed 
Zloz. English glass, complete with’ bolts ; they can be put together 
in a few minutes by any amateur. 


A Typical Example 
No. H.77.-VIOLET OR BORDER FRAME. 


4ft. wide, painted 2 coats, and glazed with 21 oz. English glass, height 
in front Sin. and at back 16 in. Supplied either with sliding lights or 
hinged lights and setopes. 


2 Light Frame, 6 ft. by 3 Light Frame, 9 ft. by 
4 ft., Sliding lights £3:-] 0 pe 0 seer ae 


4 Light Frame, 12 ft. by 4ft., Sliding light, £6 6 O 


r M 6 ft. by 4 ft., Hinged ,, £4 20 
a as 9 fe. by 4 ft., a > £5 16 O0 
4, » I2ft.by 4ft., „» o £7 10 0 


Car. Paid on all ordersof 40/- and upward, to Railway Stations in England and Wales. 


Pucking cases extra. Allowed in full tf veturned carr. paid. 


Write for Folder G.I. 151 


- Enquiries Invited for t—Conservatories, Glasshouses, Peach Houses, 
Vineries, Carnation Houses, and Horticaltural Work of every description. 
Heating Apparatus of all kinds, 


td 
Boulton sPaul I’ 

soutron wormen NORWICH sormgisgnone 
LONDON OFFICE 135-137, QUEEN VICTORIA ST.EC 
Telegrams: Boutique.Cent London. Telephone 4642 Cent 


Specially prepared Green and White Paint for 
Greenhouses and General Property, put up in | 
7 lbs., S/-; 141bs., 9,6: 23 lbs., 18'6. Carriage 
paid, packages free, good covering, perfect colour. 
Suitable brushes supplied. One trial will secure 
repeat orders. 


Special Quotation for Large Quantities. 


MERRICK & HEATH | 


Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 


Rolfe Street Mills, SMETHWICK | 


Estpv. 1854. 
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Iris ‚bucharica 


tion: of Odontiodas : 
Amongst the former Lionel Crawshay, Ash- - 


\ 


299 


Some magnificent collections of Narcissi 
were the chief feature of the. show, and 
attracted a considerable amount of attention. 


A new Rose, Mrs. Henry Winnett, shown by . 


Mr:- Elisha J. Hicks, was also’-very favourably 


minster. from Messrs. Veitch, Exeter, was 
unanimously given an award of merit. 


ORCHIDS — 


- The only group in this section came from 


Mr. E. R. Ashton, Broadlands, Tunbridge 
Wells, who had a wonderfully pretty collec- 
l and Lælio-Cattleyas. 


tonii; triumphans, and-Lady Patricia Ram- 
say Broadlands var. excelled, and of the 
latteť we were very taken with Beatrice and 


. Faust. Several single specimens were exhi- 


bited, and proved of: very great merit. 


:Mėssrs. Cowan and Go., Southgate, showed | 
‘Lelio Cattleya Hassallii . alba var. Perfec- 


tion; Mr. H. T. ‘Pitt, Stamford Hill, Odon- 
tioda Zarina Rosslyn var. and Odontoglos- 


= sum L’Aiglon majesticum. Messrs. Flory and 
- Black, Slough, had Cattleya Dr. M. Lacroze 
‘var. Excelsior; Mr. Charles Gray, Cobham, 


Surrey, an unnamed Brasso-Cattleya.- Mr. 
Pantia Ralli, Ashtead Park, showed Odon- 
toglossum Aureola and Miltonioda Hawoodi 
Ashtead Park var.; and’ Lieut.-Colonel Sir 
G. Holford, Lzlio Cattleya Orange Blos- 
som, one of the most attractive flowers in the 
show. 


HARDY PLANTS AND ALPINES 
Apart from the Narcissi, these were the 
most ‘important items at this meeting, / and 


amongst the best in this section was the ex- - 


hibit of: Messrs. Carter Page and Co., 
Limited. Their exhibit was-very tastefully 
arranged, and contained many attractive 
plants, amongst which Saxifraga affinis and 
were 


Dodecatheon integrifolium, shown 
by Messrs. Waterer, ‘Sons, and Crisp, Twy- 
ford, was pretty, and we also noted Tulipa 
Clusiana as being most graceful. Other 
noticeable plants here were Erythionum Pink 
Beauty and Adonis yernalis. From Christ- 
church Messrs. M. Prichárd and Sons brought 
a very pleasing exhibit, and in it two. plants 


were particularly fine, namely, Anemone > 


Pulsatilla rubra and Viola gracilis. © Two 
striking Megaseas—Megasea Parasol and 
Megasea compacta—were included in the dis- 
play from Messrs. G. Whitelegg, Chisle- 
hurst. Two large clumps of Aubrietias, one 
of Violet Queen, and the other of Purple 
Queen, were very noticeable in. Messrs. 
Piper’s collection, and here ‘also were some 
splendid blooms of the Japanese Tree Peony— 
Pzony Moutan. Messrs. R. Tucker and 


Sons, Oxford, had a nice collection of Al- 


. ` Meconopsis 


` pines, in which we ‘noted particularly Gen- 


i lusii. Gentiana angustifolia, and 
Re integrifolia. A -collection of 
hardy and half-hardy plants and Tulips from 
the Maytham Gardens, Rolvenden, was much 
admired, especially the Tulip Ellen Wilmott 
and. the Verbena Aubletia ‘‘ Maytham 
Oueen.” Many other admirable exhibits 
Were staged, amongst them being those from 
Chalk Hill Nurseries, Limited, Reading ; 
Mr. F. G. Wood, Ashtead ; Messrs. B. Lad- 
hams, Limited, Southampton ; Messrs. R. 
Cornelius Wheeler and Co., Chester ; Messrs. 
G. W.'Miller, Wisbech ; Messrs. George Bun- 
yard and Co., Limited, Maidstone; Mr. B. 
Pinney, Blandford: Messrs.-John and A. H. 


‘Crook, Beaconsfield ; Messrs. Barr and Sons, 


` Taplow; 
King’s County ; Messrs. Maxwell and Beale, 


Messrs. Reamsbottom and Co., 


outstanding. This 
firm’s Violas were also very fine, the best be- 
ing Maggie Mott, Miss Airdrie, ahd Purple 

-Bedder. 


at the meeting. 


f 
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Broadstone; and Messrs. Bakers, Wolver- 
hamptom ae Cae. } 


INDOOR PLANTS — 


| C. Mèssrs. Wm.: Cutbush and Son, Limited, 
commented on, and the’ Rhododendron Ex-:’ 


Barnet,, furnished a most tastefully arranged 
and possibly one of the most representative 
groups in this sectigpn. The Azaleas formed. 


_ the most striking feature, and we picked out 


Several varieties as being of especial merit, , 
such as Hexe, Hemodegiri, — ledifolia 


- leucantha, John Leveling, and Julius Rocher. 


Another equally fine exhibit. came from 
Messrs. L. R. Russell, Limited, Richmond. 
Azalea’ mollis varieties were to-be seen here, 
and also a good specimen. of- Rhododendron. 
Princess Alice, while other striking plants 
were Camellia cuspidata .and -Camellia / 
Sylvia. Clematis Mrs. Cholmondeley and 
Wisteria brachybotris alba. were also noted. 
This section provided the most impressive 
groups, and among them was: that from 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, arranged in a most 
artistic fashion with the centre a ‘mass of © 
Freesias, of which Freesia Preciosa ‘was very 
good. The double--yellow Dubboon is a very 
distinct flower, but we preferred Mustapha _ 
and Spring Glory, the latter a very charming 
flower. Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Gar- 
dën, had a very extensive collection, which 
was highly appreciated. Amongst. the best 
of the blooms shown were Cædmon, the large 


trumpet pale yellow Tamora, Phineus, and _. 


Fantin Latour. Several very fine pale varie- 
ties were shown by Messrs. J. R. Pearson and 
Sons, Lowdham, such as Empire, Lowdham 


- Beauty, and Countess of Southesk, the last 


having most delicate petals. A new sort, 
shown by this firm and called Puritan Maiden, 

is a very pleasing variety. A very fine collec- 
tion was brought up -by Messrs. Cartwright 

and Goodwin, Kidderminster, and we noted 

here the varieties Olympia, a very ‘deep yel- 

low; Mrs. H, J. Veitch, the two very similar 

pale forms, Phantasy and Ailsa, and the early 

variety Rosalie. . Ireland sent’ over’ some of 

her best from the Donard Nursery Company, 

County Down, the result being one of the best 

shows in the hall, Erin double yellow, Irish 

Pearl, Lord Roberts, and Golden Rose being 

very fine. Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited, Wis- — 
bech, were also well represented, and fully . 
lived up to their reputation. ‘One of their 

most striking varieties was ‘Scarlet , Perfec- 

tion, which deservedly received a preliminary 

commendation, and others which stood out 

were Cleopatra, Croesus, and The Marquis. 

Seedling Daffodils, from Mr. W. F. M. Cope- 

land, Southampton, made a very interesting 

collection, a specially fine one. being Inez. 


CARNATIONS AND ROSES 


Once again Mr. C. Engelmann, Saffron 
Walden, had" his usual attractive display of 
Carnations, including nearly all the leading 
varieties. Jessie Allwood, a ‘creamy yellow, 
White Wonder, and Dora,~a pink variety, 
were among the best. Another firm show- 
ing Carnations was. Messrs. Allwood Bros., 
who exhibited some of the choicest varieties 
Especially worthy of notice 
were Eastern Maid, Sussex Crimson, White- 
Pearl, and Rosalind. Messrs. Stuart Low 
and Co., besides a splendid display of Carna- 
tions, amongst which must.be mentioned 
Amos Grove and Red Ensign, had a’ very fine 
collection of Cyclamens, Cherry Ripe, Purple 
Prince, and White Swan attracting a lot of 
attention, while their delightfully scented 
Boronia megastigma was a great attraction. 


_ Of the three firms showing Roses those from — 


Mr. Elisha J. Hicks were in splendid condi- 
tion and well set off. Besides the REN variety 


Hillingdon, and Columbia. 


_ beautiful 
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- Mrs.:Henry Winnett, which we have already ! 


mentioned, the best were Coral Cluster, Lady 
A new Tea, 


. Muriel Wilson, a large cream yellow, was an j | 
attraction brought up by Mr. George Prince, | 


Oxford. Another fine flower was the single 


Seagull, and other Roses of merit were Edith . 
Cavell and Souvenir de Claudius Pernet. - 


Messrs:. B. R. Cant, Colchester, had one of: 
the’ nicest collections,.in which Covent Gar. i 
den, Phoebe, Golden Ophelia, Esme,. and “== 

Fortune’s Yellow were outstanding varieties, | 

TREES AND SHRUBS. | 

Mrs. Hayward Johnstone, Bignor Park, . 
Pulborough, had a splendid collection of Rho: 
dodendrons ;-Messrs. R. -Gill and Son, Fal "74 
mouth, also exhibiting some very: haridsome “E 
Rhododendron blooms, as-also some very = 
pieces of. .Myosotidium nobile, <! 
Lieut.-Colonel Messel sent some very-hand- zi 

some seedling. . Rhododendrons: | 


Rogers, Southampton, had in their exhibit ay 


Azalea ` Henodegiri and Rhododendron’ 


. ciliatum, both very ‘outstanding. Mr. G. ae 


Reuthe also showed. Rhododendrons, R. 
Alberti and R. Andersonii being the best. **- 
Messrs. Cheal, and Sons also hada good — 
group, which included Pyrus serrulata : 
Cheal’s Weeping, Acer palmatum atropur-: 
pureum, and A. palmatum dissectum atropur- - 
pureum, both very effective, and Magnolia: 
alba: superba -in bud. ri = 


s ` -b at | ae 
Horticultural Societies’ News = 
The Royal Horticultural. Society of Perth. :.”* 
shire held an excellent show of spring flowers” 
and Alpine plants at the City-Hall, Perth, on" 
March 30th and 31st. The-GarDENING ILLus- 
TRATED ‘médal was-offered for highest points, .~ 


4 


and was secured by Mr. MacPherson, of Bal. 


nacraig. . 


The spring show of the Huntingdonshire’ < 


_ Society was held at Huntingdon on April sth. 


Competition was very keen, both in the open ~ 


and the local classes.’ Daffodils were natu- 


rally in the ascendant, many -perfect blooms... 
of the newer show varieties. being staged.: 
Two great breadths of the new and older.. 
kinds were splendidly staged *by Messrs. Barr < 
and Sons and R: H. Bath, Ltd: The” 
former’s stand included some fine seedlings: ” 


One, a huge trumpet, with much flanged: © 


brim, of. probable Cleopatra parentage, was © 


much admired.” Among the .“‘ redcups E 


Nannie Minn; Ixion, Suzette Carminta, and ` 


a fine Incomparabilis Seedling, as yet un.: 
named. Triandus hybrids included Shirley, > 
Cingala' Phineas, etc; in great form. Alto- 
gether the stand was welt worthy of the firm's ` 
great reputation. Messrs. Bath included 1. 
theif brilliant array Black Prince, Fire King, | 
Croesus (fine), Scarlet Gem, Feu de Joie (the * 
fine double Scarlet}, Eastern Maid White Pen- ` 
nant, Buxted, a great mass of King Alfred, ` 
the huge trumpets of which came in for much i 
praise, together with the fine colouring of the ` 
whole. Tulips Inglescombe Yellow, Suzonțe, - 


cand Petras Honduis were well shown. 


Among the competitors GARDENING ILLUS 


, TRATED’S medal for the best vase evoked keen 


interest, and-after a thorough search the 


‘judges (Messrs. Mallender _ and Staffurth) 


awarded it to a fine vase of Croesus shown by 
the Ear! of Sandwich (gardener, Mr. ae 
ing). Messrs. Barrs’ cup was won by a | 
Linton after a spirited contest with a ie 
known Fen farmer (Mr. Longland), the ai" 


‘losing by a mere couple of points. Mr. al- 


lender; of Bawtry, one of the judges, asked 
a fine box of a new break from uae 
Pulsatilla, which he has named Mallen : ' 
and which takes on a claret coloured cupi 


‘yellow eye, 


‘Messrs. Clarence Elliott, of Stevenage, pa 
up a very. nìce display of their rockery B 
tions, Saxifrages Auriculas, etc., being *" 
shown. r E 


sat. 
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Daffodils in SW. 
Scotland se ys. ee 224 
P y Dahlias, propagating 231 


Mher esd Yoo 
ABCOPQARDEN e Fernery, the hardy ... 226 
oor ORRDRNING. Ferns. hardy. for @ 

A800 MATABLB’ town greenhouse . 226 
THB: VB Eis A Ferns under glass ... 226 


ABO of Oardening, 
the: Plower garden, 


abit ES os 2 j3 Flowers, uncommon, 

ARCTO Bees sg ae tT the correct placing 

GANZ as eee 44 ORES, i oper teen ta” lees 224 
woe 224 


Bees: Spring slimu- Foxgloves one aoe 
lal s ere aee 236 Glasshouses, ventilat- 


SR a ie Gin ome: oea 223 

Correspondence .. .- 236 r 
Cyclamen 223 Hopea Celsi o e ce. 227 
Ventilating 
I find that many amateurs pay but little 
heed to the subject, apparently under the im- 
pression that it makes but a small difference 
how the surplus heat is got rid of, so long. 
as it is let out in some way or other. In 
looking in at many of my neighbours’ gar- 
dens at this time of year, when, although the 


sun may shine quite hot, the wind is still 
unged with a sharp cutting feeling, I find 


doors and sashes set wide open, as if mid 
summer were here, and the cold draughts ol 
air that are chilling the occupants of the 
house or frame soon bring all sorts of evils 
in theif train, for these cold currents of air 
are quite as hurtful to plant life as they are 
to the human frame, and in nothing con- 
meted with the management of glass-houses 
Is more care necessary, especially in the 
spring, than in the matter of ventilating. 1 
muke it a rule not to have both top and bottom 
Sishes, or ventilators, open at the same time 
until quite the end of May, when, as a rule, 
the atmosphere has become more thoroughly 
Warmed; but even then it is well to keep a 
sharp eve on the state of the outer air before 
opening both top and bottom ventilators, as 


De can be little doubt but that much of the 
midew, red spider, rust on Grapes, and other 
as that injure the crops under glass are 
oo the letting in of cold draughts of air in 
atng. At this period of the vear I 
ae Sooner see the thermometer running up 
nv degrees higher than the usual maxi- 
be euperature, than to set extra lights 
Diin A sun-heat prevails 
wished on A ATHS, and get the plant-growth 
ie which” aaa heat, in preference to fire- 
cache) 7 ould now be used as little as 
alg. may remark that ventilating 
ay ctering the ten a am : ay - fee : 
OM rising bevond ses ee pre 
clades Eh eyond what is safe for the 
k h the house, and if plenty of mois- 
een atmosphere there’ is little fear 
dat a] cat doing any harm, but a great 
t Tee the ae in the economising of this 
lee ace very highest art of gardening 
ea and on ventilating early and 
Horas early, so as to retain as much 
“Ss as possible, rests a great deal of 


re ? 

r UNTENG r 1} ss ? 

Da o that will a l the efforts of 
Vator, Thy a o il ENEA ~ 

tothe hi esi AIP aiwavs as- 

ey izhest part of the house, there- 
CETP ventilators t s 

ita le ones to use 
baer eyes < rê oh ` " i $ = 

omy fin ng out í verheated air, and I 
rand if necessary ta n 2 f he 

y to open any of the 
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LIA TRIS eae een 229 

Luculia gratissima... 228 
Polyanthuses at Wape- 


Magnolia stellata ... 223 
Mignonette in pots, manbie, Annan... 224 
growing se 2. ... 227 Potatoes, seed, pur- 
chasing... oe 235 
NARCISSUS GREAT Primroses, double- 
DANE .. wee 229 flowered a see 230 


Nectirines on south Prunuaincisa Mume 
wills eoe eee see pee 229 Sakura see eee tee 224 


Pansies, Tufted yel- 
low. two good ... .. 224 
Pansy Pigmy, Tufled 224 
Passiflora edulis ... 229 
Peas. Sweet... ... ... 231 
Plants some screen . 2°6 


glasshouses 


side-lights before the middle of May, as top- 
ventilating and shading, or damping, are all 
preferable to cross-currents of air so long as 


Liatris pycnostachya (See p. 229) 


there is such a wide ditference between the 
internal and external atmosphere. As soon 
a? the external air is nearly as high in tem- 
perature as is desirable for the interior of the 
house to be, there is no danger of opening 


TED 


Prepaid Annual Subscription. 
U.K 10/10. Abroad 13/- 


\ 
Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The Buglish Flower Garden" 


Tomato production, 


Rhododendron Thom- 
soni nee ew ee 2246 sotl sterilisation 
ROCK GARDBN AT effecl on — pa ees see 235 
GRAYSHOTT HALL 231 Trees, useful early- 

Aowering 225 


Roses, the late plant- alee: deeds gan 
224 Trillium sessile cali- 
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Sweet Williams... ... 228 
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the side-lights, as hardly a leaf will then 
move with the changing of the atmosphere. 
In pits or frames always elevate the back, 
or highest part of the lights, and keep the 
bottom closed until very hot weather pre- 
vails, for when some of the lights are pushed 
down from the top, and others pushed up 
from the bottom, a chilling draught is caused 
that greatly checks the growth of the in- 
mates. Even with such crops as Peaches and 
ather fruits that are grown under glass, and 
which, when in bloom, need plenty of air, 
I have proved over and over again that they 
set their fruit far better without the chilling 
cross-currents of air than with them, as the 


sap gets checked in its upward flow, and the 
bloom drops from Jack of nourishment. 


Briefly, the moral of all this is, avoid cold 
draughts as vou would the plague. G. 


Notes of the Week 


Osmanthus Delavayi 

Quite distinct from any other of this ever- 
green group of shrubs is the above, which is 
a native of Yunnan, China. It is a dense and 
rather slow-growing plant, and at the present 
time is smothered with pure white fragrant 
flowers, which all but hide the leaves. This 
valuable shrub is rather slow in becoming 
established, after which it grows with more 


freedom. E. 


Magnolia stellata 

The first blooms of this Magnolia opened 
here on March 26th, and, if the mild weather 
continues, the bushes will be a mass of bloom 
very shortly. It is a native of the woods of 
Fujivama, Japan, and blooms profusely here 
very vear. Being the earliest of the Mag- 
nolias to bloom and its white petals so deli- 
cate, it rarely escapes some injury from frosts 
or hailstorms. It is nevertheless a most valu- 


ble and beautiful shrub, and flowers when 
quite small, SUSSEX. 


Schizanthuses 

More attention is being paid to-day to the 

ulture of annuals in pots than has been the 
case for many vears, and the Schizanthus is 
receiving its share. No annual blooms with 
greater profusion or for a longer period, and 
whether for summer beauty or an autumn dis- 
play in the greenhouse, they are plants upon 
which one may rely. Seed can be sown at 


the present time under glass in lizht sail, 
7inch 


finishing the plants of in 6inch or 
pots filled with a compost of loam and baf- 
mould and old manure—cow dung for prefer- 


2 ~~ 
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Sweet Williams | 


N 


ence.. A friend of mine who specialises in 
Schizanthuses uses $-inch` 


i ) ots tor the final 
shift, and obtains plant 4 feet high 
smothered with blossoms. ` E 
WOODBASTWICK. 


Prunus incisa Mume Sakura. 


Flowering in advance of all the other 
Cherries is this delightful little tree, which 
is now—March 28th—a clotd of blossom. 
‘The shoots are long and slender and clothed 
with pink buds at first, the fully-open flower 


being pure white and about an inch across, 


and the stamens tinged with pink. For cut- 


_ ting these splendid, graceful sprays are most 


useful, and in the open air it is a very preity 
and effective Cherry. | _ E. M.. 


Foxgloves ue | : 
In shady places in a garden, or under 


-hedgerows where some plants do not thrive, 
a Foxgloves offer a solution to those who desire 


something which may be easily raised from 
seed and relied upon to bloom. Most people 
know them as woodland flowers only, and are 
‘content with these, but there are times when 
damp and may ẹbe unsightly corners about a 
garden would be the better for their inclusion. 
-Present-day strains are a decided improve- 
ment on the woodland form, and ‘seed can be 
sown in the open ground any time now. 

’ a a _ . MIDLANDER. 


Among old-time flowers there have ‘been 
not a few improvements introduced of recent 
yéars in Sweet Williams, and this has un- 
doubtedly been the reason why so many have 
renewed their acquaintance with them. Seed 
can be sown in a sunny position in the open 
‘ground in May or June, and if they are 


pricked out early instead of allowed to over-" 


crowd in the bed one can rely ‘upon having 
good-sized, sturdy , plants by autumn. 


Perhaps it is not sufficiently appreciated what 


good town plants they are, and that after 
blooming, shoots from the base furnish mate- 
rial for propagation too. LEAHURST. 


et j p , 
_Polyanthuses at Warmanbie, Annan 


There are thousands of yellow. Polyan- 


thuses of a good strain in the garden of Mr. 
They | 


J. Spencer at -Warmanbie, : Annan. 
must have been there for a good many years, 
having been in the garden when Mr. Spencer 
acquired the estate. These Polyanthuses are 
in bold lines ,along the inner. margin of the 


- flower borders next the vegetable quarters, - 


and have been in flower for a considerable 
time. When I saw them on March 29 they 
were in full bloom. Although they must have 
been at Warmanbie for a great number of 


years, they can hold their‘own with many of | 


the newer strains, being vigorous, free-flower- 
ing, and with good big trusses. Ess. 


The correct placing of uncommon 

. flowers ee . 
On March 26th a visit was paid to the 
gardens of Brook House, near ‘Ardingly, 
Sussex, famous for its Rhododendrons and 
other flowering trees and shrubs, also its 
interesting collection of hardy plants. It was 


© with extreme pleasure that I came upon 
“charming little colonies of that tiniest of all 
true Daffodils (N. minimus), Hoop Petticoat 
, (N. Bulbocodium), and. N. cyclamineus re- 


velling on the grassy slopes, bordering a little 
stream.. Not only did these choice flowers 
look perfectly at home in this position, but 
I noticed that the grass, which had been kept 
short, was full of self-sown seedlings; in any 


' case, it appeared to me to be the ideal. posi- 


tion for these fascinating flowers; and I do 
not remember having ever seen such a pro- 
fusion of seedlings of these uncommon 
species. I could not get close to them, but 


. I saw what looked like the Primrose-yellow — 
© variety Grellsi, with its solitary leaf and 


numbers of its rose-crimson flowers. 


tage, inquire after it. . 


one time, popular with exhibitors. 


U 
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small bloom. Onr the fringe of the water and 


below these fairy-like flowers I observed 
broken lines of the equally pretty Himalayan 
Primrose (P. rosea), so small yet_so effective 


: with its lovely. bright carmine-pink flowers, 


borne abundantly on stems not more than 
4 inches in height. The very dwarf Primula 
Juliz from the Caucasus occupied a cool and 
partially-shaded corner of the rock garden, 
where the soil appeared to be hqneycombed 
with its rhizomes from which were issuing 


\ 


E. MARKHAM. _ 


Daffodils in S.W. Scotland 


-It may interest some readers to know that | 


in the eastern district of Kirkcudbrightshire 
and thẹ western one of Dumfriesshire Daffo- 
dils have been blooming with great freedom 
this season, as‘a rule. This remark applies 
to all the sections, and in places where the old 


Narcissus pseudo-Narcissus has been natu- 
_ ralised the show has been very fine. : 


kg S. ARNOTT. | 
Tufted Pansy Pigmy . , E 

Many who appreciate more or less bold 
clumps of Viola cornuta and its forms in the 


rock garden overlook the claims of some of 


the dwarf Tufted Pansies. These are charm- 

ing and one of the best for the purpose is 

Pigmy. In colour of a blue or bluish-purple 

shade, -the variety is quite a robust one and 

not unduly spreading. 

ing, and rock-gardeners might, with advan- 
— . W. McG. 


Two good Tufted yellow Pansies 

For some reason yellow Tufted Pansies are 
preferred by many fanciers of the plant, and 
the rayless varieties especially so. Two very 
good examples are to be found in Kitty Hay 
and General, Baden Powell. -Both are now 
veterans as Tufted Pansies go, but ‘they are 
yet both worth a place. The former is, 
perhaps, not one of the best habited, but its 


‘blooms are of a pure, deep, and rich yellow 


without the vestige of a ray. General. Baden 
Powell is of a fine orange shade, and was, at 


KIRK. 
Solomon’s Seal and rabbits A 
There are. few more attractive-plants for 


wild gardening than the Solomon’s'Seal, but- 


in my experience it is of little value in places 
to which rabbits have access. In spring, as 
‘soon as the foliage appears, they seem to de- 


light in cropping it close, and the result_is 


that the plant finally dies away. I do not 
know that rabbits in all .districts are as 
destructive to this plant ‘as in- others, but 
those who intend to plant Solomon’s Seal in 
places liable to be overrun with these crea- 


‘tures should take the precaution to protect 
them in some way. 


Trillium sessile californicum 
For some reason Trilliums have the repu- 
tation of being rather ‘‘ difficult ’’ plants. 
They are perfectly hardy, and, while it is true 
that if position and soil be not studied, they 


may not be satisfactory, yet, with a little 
attention in these respects, success: can be 


assured. One of the most easily managed’is 
T. sessile californicum, a handsome variety 
growing almost 20 inches in height. Its 
blooms may be quite 3 inches across, in colour 
white with a purple blotch. 
tinct from T. sessile, 
flowers. | 


Rhododendron Thomsoni | 


which has purple 
'. KIRK. 


_ This distinct and beautiful species is flower- 
ing freely at the present time; its brilliant 


waxy flowers, rich blood-red, and 
2 inches to 3 inches across. 


are growing in a rather stiff soil; and are 


from 


slightly overhung by large Apple trees. This 


slight shade and protection from cutting 
winds appear to suit the shrub admirably, 


- Given a fair amount of attention and 


It is very free flower- 


- No matier how rich it may be, Roses will not 
` thrive in shallow ground, one of the essentials 


‘in during the digging, cow manure . being 


~ put this plan of thoroughly mixing the future v; 
` food with the soil gives the young tender y 


t 
- with a little black sulphur before planting. v 
If, after preparing the bed, it is found to Y. 


ALD. |’ 


It is quite dis- 


- sionally ‘and tread each plant in. 


The bushes here 
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— 


for its healthy appearance is all one can de- 


sire. The leaves are dark-green above and 


- blue-white below. It is a. native of Sikkim, 


and has been much :used by the hybridists, 
through whose untiring efforts some remark- 


ably beautiful hybrids are~now - obtainable, a 


the flowers of which—notably that known as 
Ascot Brilliant, being as striking in their in- 
tensity as Thomsoni itself. — SUSSEX. 


= ROSES, `> 
The late ‘planting of Roses 

It often happens that circumstances make 

it necessary to defer “the planting of Roses 


until late in the spring. -L am often asked ` `; 


what I consider the latest possible date for’ 
the successful planting of Roses,.and I find 
it a very difficult question to answer, 90 
. muchi depending upon the soil, weather, &c. 


care, Roses will be quite ‘satisfactory and 
give quite a good show of bloom the follow- 
ing summer if planted at any time before the 
end of April. After that date the chances of 
success are considerably lessened, although I | 
have gathered some fine blooms from bushes 


‘planted as late as the last week in May. ` | 


‘Plants that have been retarded by shiftihg in. 


have been allowed to remain undisturbed all 


nH 


| 
i 
| 
d 


the autumn are to be preferred to those that | 


through the winter, as the check caused by . | 


removal is:less severe in the former Case. 
Next to the quality of the plants them- 
selves I think the condition of the soil 1s all 
important. A great deal of the mortality 
among late-planted Roses is due to’ the fact 
that often there is very little depth -of soil. 


being good drainage. This is only obtained 
by. thoroughly trenching or double 4 
the bed. Old manure should be well worked 
- preferred ‘by Roses, especially in light soils. 
Roses are often killed by allowing strong 
manures to come into contact with the roots, 


roots a better chance. Newly-planted Roses 


p 
are very subject to mildew, as a rule, a very f° 


good preventive being to sprinkle the top soil 


be at all sticky, it is advisable to delay plant- i 
ing undi the soil is fairly dry and in gow i 
working condition. 1 have found that the 
plants will more than make up for. the loss | 
of time. , At this late season of the year, itis } 
best to prune the bushes before planting— : 


_ the harder the better, only two or. three eyes ! 


né PRA isthe weak ı 
being left on.the strongest shoots—the wea” l 
AE being entirely removed. The a à 
must also be trimmed with a sharp kni 5 
care being taken to cut away all bruised po 3 
tions and reduce thé coarser roots. It 1s ia i 
well to keep the roots as near. the alae a 
possible, where they can feel the warmt -i 
the sun’s rays, and- if they are long an 
straight they should be laid horizontally 
have great faith in a light dressing of 1 
flour, a small handful being paree 
each plant -just below the surface: ra : 
very mild’in its action, and 1s easily eh rd 
lated by the young roots. The soil a a 
the roots should be quite firm, and iti 


. | bed occa: 
necessary to go over the whole This is 
only necessary, however, when the se 
light and dry, for if wet it will set almos: > 
hard as cement, and root development i ht 
hindered. In a dry season, especially in t6. 
soils, water must 
throughout the summer. 
should be used, liquid manure not Pa 
visable until the plants are well estab 3 E 


digging | 


=e 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 


Arctostaphylos Manzanita 


; - mmmn 


An exhibit of flowering sprays of this bush 
at a recent fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society directed attention to 
a rare and beautiful shrub that has flowered 
annually at Kew for more than 20 years, 
but has never been widely planted in Eng- 
land, It belongs to the Erica family, and is 
closely related to two trailing shrubs that are 
found in the Alpine regions of Europe, Asia, 
and North America, namely, the Black Bear- 
berry (A. alpina) and the Red Bearberry (A. 
Uvaeursi), both of which occur in the Scot- 
tish Highlands. A. Manzanita, however, is 
avery different plant from either of those, 
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they can be given permanent positions. Cut- 
tings and layers are difficult to root, there- 
fore seeds should be relied upon for propa- 
gation. These should be imported during 
late autumn or early winter, and be sown in- 
doors as soon as received, Although there 
are many places where this bush may be ex- 
pected to thrive, it is more suitable for the 
south and west than for colder parts of the 
country. i 

—+- The family of shrubs known as 
Arctostaphylos is represented in the British 
Isles by two species—A. alpina, the Black 
Bearberry, and A. Uva-ursi, the Red Bear- 


Arctostaphylos Manzanita 


and more closely resembles Arbutus Unedo 
$ habit, A native of California, it appears to 
rave been introduced to Kew in 1597. The 
ae bushes there are now about 10 feet 
a the same through, although the 
e Bae is much dwarfer. The branches 

try like those of Arbutus, and the bark 
8 in a similar way, The evergreen 
mo are heart-shaped or oval, grey-green, 
i oe and Eucalyptus-like in ap- 
Men larger ones being 1} inches to 
A S and t inch to 1$ inches wide. 
Ware may be deep or pale pink, and 
k F. Produced in short, terminal panicles 
aoo to April. Fruits are occa- 
a They appear as round, 
ares berries, and are à inch to 3 inch 
z ee Manzanita requires soil free 
reunan eam, with a Tittle peat, be- 
2) Se. As it is dificult to transplant, 
"> Pants should be kept in pots until 


berryv—both trailing plants found on the Scot- 
tish mountains. They are, however, very dif- 
ferent plants from the subject of the present 
note (Arctostaphylos Manzanita), which is one 
of several species natives of Western North 
America, where they are known under tne 
common name of Manzanita. Perhaps the 
best-known species from that region is the 


common Manzanita (A. Manzanita), although 


it is not widely grown here. A. tomentosa is 
found wild in California and Washington, 
where it occurs as a bush from a few inches 
to 5 feet or o feet in height, of stunted habit, 
with extraordinarily twisted and contorted 
branches. The voung wood is hairy, as also 
are the evergreen leaves, and by that it is 
easily distinguished from A. Manzanita, 
which is almost, if not quite, glabrous. The 
urn-shaped flowers, white, slighdy flushed 
with pink, are borne in clusters from the 
points of the branches during March and 


the prettiest trees when covered with 
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early April. Although originally discovered 
about 120 years ago, it is rarely scen in culti- 
vation, but is represented in the Kew collec- 
tion, where it succeeds in a mixture of sandy 
loam and peat. For a sheltered position on 
the higher parts of the rock garden this shrub 
is well adapted, and it might be introduced 
to many gardens in the South of England. 


Useful early-flowering trees 


Apart from the numerous catkin-bearing 
trees, such as Alders, Willows, and Poplars, 
there are many trees which blossom before 
the middle of April in the southern counties, 
and by the end of April in less favoured 
localities, and it is to these that attention is 
directed in the present article. Of course, 
no rule can be laid down as to the time at 
which each tree mentioned may be expected 
to be in flower, for much depends on weather. 
As a rule, it is only the very carly subjects 
whose flowering time is delayed, and a late 
spring resuls in March and April subjects 
blooming at the same time. Among large- 
growing trees, the Elms, of course, bloom 
very freely, but the flowers are less conspicu- 
ous than those of many other trees, and are 
scarcely worth considering. This, however, 
cannot be said of the Maples, for a number of 
them blossom carly, and are showy, Acer 
rubrum is conspicuous by reason of its multi- 
tude of tiny red flowers, A. saccharinum and 
A. dasycarpum for the same reason, while A. 
opulifolium, .\. monspessulanum, A. pscudo- 
Platanus, and A. macrophyllum are very 
showy by reason of good-sized inflorescences 
of yellow blooms. One of the showiest of the 
Acers is, however, the bushy A. circinatum, a 
Californian species, which produces pretty red 
flowers. 

From the Maples to the Plums is a rather 
wide step, but there are several which bloom 
very early. The Cherry Plum (Prunus cerasi- 
fera) blossoms freely in March, and is very 
conspicuous, as also is its purple-leaved 
variety, familiar to most garden-lovers under 
the name of P. Pissardi, which is very pretty 
by reason of the contrast between the white 
flowers and the purple colouring of the open- 
ing leaves. P. divaricata is another free- 
flowering tree. Turning to the Almond 
group, we find a number of showy trees. ‘The 
Almond itself (Prunus Amygdalus) is one of 

its 
charming rose-coloured blossoms. There are 
several forms, which ditfer principally in the 
size of the flowers and the time of blooming. 
P. A. var. persicoides is the first to open its 
blossoms, and it is usually a fortnight in ad- 
vance of the type, which in normal years may 
be expected to be at its best about the end 
of March. <A variety of considerable merit 
is found in macrocarpa, which has decidedly 
larger flowers than the type. The carly- 
flowering P. Davidiana belongs to the group, 
and it and its white-flowered varicty fre- 
quently flower in February, and occasionally 
in January. The Peaches are frequently in 
bloom by mid-April, and are charming when 
covered with pink, white, or crimson, single 
or double flowers. P. Mume is the Japanese 
Apricot, and this, like the Peach, has de- 
veloped a number of double-flowered varie- 
ties, which are highly esteemed in Japanese 
gardens. So far, however, in English gar- 
dens they have failed to do themselves jus- 
tice, for, though they blossom profusely and 
very early when well established, they are 
more difficult to grow than either the 
Almonds or Peaches. Double pink and white 
forms have been introduced. P., pendula and 
P. subhirtella are two early-flowering Japan- 
ese trees which belong to the Cherry group. 
Both are pretty in March, when covered with 
unopened rose-coloured buds. 

The Pear group contributes a numter of 
showy trees, all of which bear white flowers. 
A few only need be mentioned, ihe following 
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meine worthy representatives : 
nis, P. salicifolia, P. sinensis, and P. auri- 


\ Apple group bloon 

a ms peor with which T pi pea 
~ Lhe two Magnolias—M, j | 
Soulangeana—are great vous aa 


large, cup-shaped blossom 
and fragra 


bearing a 
they may b 
in April. 


Among conifers, there are several which 
have to be reckoned with as decorative sub- 
jects. The male inflorescences of the Larch are 
showy, by reason of the yellow anthers, but 
the female cones are much prettier by reason 
' of their charming pink colour. The combi- 


S.are both showy 


full crop of flowers. As a rule, 
e expected to be at their best early 


J- 


nation of- pretty pink cones with the yellow — 


male flowers and dainty gréen of the young 
leaves is most effective. Several of the 
‘Cupressus tribe likewise have reddish flowers, 
but here, it is the male flowers which are 
most conspicuous. An examination of a plant 
' of Cupressus Lawsoniana in. March will re- 
- veal an immense number of these flowers. 
A very early-flowering tree, which is not 
much,seen, is Parrotia persica, a near ally 
of the Witch Hazels. The individual flowers 
are tiny, but bright red in colour, while they 
are conspicuous by reason of their numbers. 
Some screen plants 
It often happens in connection with villa. 
residences that the desirability of hiding ugly 
fences is a question for the householder, and 
it is solved by planting Privet, either green 
or golden, Laurels, and other -things of 
equally objectionable character, when there 
are other things quite as suitable, not quite 
so quick in growth, but still sufficiently so. to 
fill-vacant places quickly and well. Choisya 
ternata is undoubtedly.one of the best, of 
rapid growth, perfectly evergreen, and very 


beautiful when in full flower. ʻA selection. 


of the best shoots can be tied in for a start, 


and encouraged to develop by the removal of ` 


small, weakly bits. It*will furnish, when 
established, nice material for a tall vase. So 
-will Escallonia macrantha, also a capital 
‘screen plant, and handsome alike in flower 
and foliage. There are some plants. that are 
general favourites, of which we hear the re- 
mark, ‘“ Everyone likes them,” and Rose- 
mary is one.~ I should always reserve a place 
_for a plant of this in situations under notice— 
a fragrant shrub, with its insignificant but 
pretty little flowers. - Berberis or Mahonia, 
beautiful alike in flower and berry, if well 
done at planting-time, grows rapidly, and is 
very useful in autumn for cutting, the dark 
foliage showing off Chrysanthemums and 


- other flowers to great advantage. The best 


form of . Laurustinus — Viburnum Tinus 
ljucidum—is also a capital, plant; the large 
‘clusters of nearly white flowers are very 
attractive. | | 

All the above make dense growth, and, with 
a little care and attention in.the earlier train- 
ing, should provide, a most effectual screen, 
and with them, if berry-bearing plants are 
liked, may be included some of the Coton- 
easters. 
-way of screen plants might try one or two 


‘Camellias, if they are willing to go to a little © 


extra trouble in the way of preparation. 
Remove existing soil, if poor or sour, to a 
depth of 18 inches, put in a fair supply of 


broken brickbats, and over this a few bits of — 


close-grained turf, with the Grass down- 
wards. Plant in loam, with which have been 
incorporated about one-sixth part of dry cow- 
manure, well broken up, and a bit of 


charcoal. Some. of the older varieties may. 


be selected, as japonica, j. anemoneeflora, 
~ Marchioness of Exeter. A.G 


Pyrus com- 


vourites, far their . 


nt, and it is seldom that they miss . 


Those inclined to experiment in the - 
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FERNS | 


Hardy Ferns for a town green 


| ‘house B 

We often find, especially in towns, small 
greenhouses erected in spots very unsuitable 
in every -way for plant-growing, being in 
many instances quite shut off from the stimu- 
lating influence of the sun’s rays. When to 
this are added the darkening effects of lofty 
buildings in close proximity thereto, it is 


` evident that in such a structure the ordinary 
_greenhouse flowering plants cannot be ex- 


pected to thrive. To the other difficulties may 
be added the keeping out of frost during the 


‘winter, for it is seldom that any reliable pro- 


vision is made for this purpose, the architect 
or builder being in most instances totally 


ignorant of plants and their requirements. 


To derive pleasure from such a greenhouse 
I know nothing to`equal a small collection 
of hardy Ferns, as they enjoy the shade, and 
the winter’s frost gives no trouble. ` True, at 
this just-rnamed. season many of them are 
dormant, but some af an evergreen nature 
are available, and in the case of those that 
die down during the winter the sudden 
awakening into life, and the beautiful yet 
varied greens of the young fronds as they 


. develop form such a charming feature as to 


appeal to- everyone. Another important 
matter is that the majority of hardy Ferns 


are of simple cultural requirements, a great 


recommendation to the amateur with but a 
very limited knowledge of plants, and equally 
limited time, at his disposal to attend to them. 
Most of these Ferns thrive in ordinary pot- 
ting compost, such as a mixture of fibrous 
loam, peat, or. leaf-mould, and sand, the 
whole being thoroughly incorporated. Care 


must be taken that the pots employed are 


quite clean and.effectually drained, and when 


‘this is the case, andthe roots have taken pos- 


‘session of the new soil, water may be freely 
given. Of course, for some little time after 
repotting the watering must be more care- 
fully carried out, as if the new soil gets too 
wet the roots do not penetrate it so readily 
as when it is in an even state of moisture. 


| The best, time for ` 


REPOTTING is early in the spring, just be- 
fore the new growth commences. A repre- 
sentative collection of the more easily grown 
of the hardy Ferns may be kept in pots from 
5 inches to 8-inches in diameter. When large 
enough annual repotting will be by no means 
necessary ; indeed, they will often stand for 
years without being disturbed at the roots. 
Apart from the water given to the roots, 
these Ferns are greatly benefited by a liberal 
sprinkling overhead, especially on -the even- 
ing of a hot day. A free circulation of air 
is very helpful, as it prevents the fronds be- 
coming drawn, and in this way they are 
stouter in texture than if kept close. The 
great advantage of this is that the foliage 
is much less liable to be attacked by thrips 
(practically the only insects that give any 
trouble), than when the fronds are weak and 
thin in texture. ` In winter, of course, less 
water will be required at the roots than is 
needed during the summer; but even when 
dormant the soil must always be kept moist. 
In making a selection of Ferns suitable for 
the treatment above detailed the choice, even 
if limited to British species and their varictics, 
is an extensive one, there being : _ 

Adiantum capillus-Veneris (Maiden-hair 
Fern); Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum (Black 
Maiden-hair Spleenwort); Asplenium Tricho- 
manes (Black-stemmed Spleenwort); Athy- 
rium Filix foemina (Lady Fern), with innu- 
merable varieties; Bléchnum Spicant (Hard 
Fern); Lastrea dilatata (Broad Buckler 
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Fern); Lastrea Filix-mas (Male Fern), a ` 
strong grower, with a great many varieties; - 

Osmunda regalis (Royal Fern); Polypodium 
vulgare and varieties, the evergreen nature 
of these being greatly in their favour; Poly- 
stichum angulare (Soft Shield Fern), with 
many beautiful varieties, all evergreen, or. 
nearly so; and Scolopendrium vulgare- 
(Hart’s tongue Fern), the typical kind of 
which has long, strap-shaped fronds,’ but 
there are also many beautifully crisped and . 
crested varieties. All are evergreen, | 


The hardy fernery 


Of the many pleasant spots to be.found 
in the majority of well-arranged pleasure 
grounds there are few more attractive than 
the hardy fernery. Ferns seem to commend - 
themselves instinctively to nearly- all parties, . 
whether their admirers be enthusiastic’ ¢r not - 
in the matter of general gardening, and 
many varieties of hardy Ferns are in their 
way quite as ornamental as stove or’ green- . 
house plants. I think that the choicé of a - 
site and other characteristics arising‘ there-, 
from leave often much to be desired in such 
a fernery. The familiar groups  of> large. 
stones, for instance, and tiny walks atregtlar 
intervals, with a lot of different varieties of 
Ferns huddled together in the smallest poss. 
ble space, do not please the true Ferh'lover, — 
for this indiscriminate huddling not oply pre- 
vents the individual specimens from: being 
shown to the best advantage, but is highly 
detrimental to the species of smaller growth, 
oftentimes the most lovely of all. ~The utili- 
sation of a dell or ravine for such a:fernery 
is also objectionable, for however pretty: the - 
gencral effect may be, it is almost impossible 
in such a case for the Fern lover to attend 


to his favourites, watch their growth, ex- — 


amine their progress, or report on conditions 
that may be favourable. or unfavoutable. to 
their proper development. ‘If a site is: selected 


that can meet all requirements, I think it- E 


may be found on either side of a shady 
winding walk that has 6 feet or 8 feet of 
Grass from its verge, and this backęd`up by 


a good thick growth of evergreens; `~ Here 


plenty of space would, be at hand to allow 
each variety ample room and provision made 
for any sorts requiring rather different treat- 
ment. Nearly all hardy Ferns are, however, 
not very particular in the matter of soil, pro- 
vided it is rather deep, cool, and’ moist. >; 
There are, of course, some exceptions, and 
to accommodate such Ferns as object to any 


great quantity of soil a few stump$ of trees} 


dotted here and there at the side of the walk 
are very useful. d 


Ferns under glass :`.- 
A night temperature which ranges round 
about 60 degs. will suit most varieties 9 
Ferns now. The time is at hand when re 
potting, in the case of plants of“ specime 
size, must be attended to. The reduction 0 
the roots of Ferns is always more Ot ae 
objectionable, but the time comes whe net 
roots must, perforce, be reduced, or the p a 
divided into smaller. pieces. Young plants, 
of course, can be moved on at any tine, a 
after repotting is done a few degrees of a 
heat mav be given for æ time. Water pe 
carefully until the plants recover from l 
check. Greenhouse Ferns may be eae 
down to so degs. after the days beco 
warmer, and when their fresh fronds appea 


W. McG. | 


All correspondence on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Hditor, “G 
dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, 
London, E.O., and not to individuals. 
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and the flowers poor. Drain the pots well, 
as the Lachenalias are free-rooters and re- 


Psy 
rig = P 
me Lachenalias 
i , It is pleasing to find that, these useful 

are receiving more attention 


“E t spring flowers ; 
| than formerly. No flower pays better for 


cj good culture, and their value is enhanced by 
d the Jength of time they last when cut and 
placed in water. I know of no other flower 

| that equals them in this respect. Lachenalias 

i are often neglected after flowering, being 

| crowded together in a dark house or pit, and 

+ deprived entirely of water all at once. After 

' flowering they should be placed in a light 


1 
! 
j 
, j 
! 


a 


quire abundance of water. A compost of 
three parts turfy loam and one part well- 
decomposed cow or horse manure, leaf- 
mould, and coarse sand suits them best, Pot 
the bulbs firmly, just covering them with 
soil, and leave a good margin for water. 
Potting completed, stand them in a frame 
and keep them as cool as possible, drawing 
the lights off on fine days, but tilting them 


Lachenalia Nelsoni 


o a cool-house and be assist af dif; 
flew ea until the foliage turns 
A eae should then be withheld. 
mmal Tae the bulbs will swell to thet 
ii Cae ; without which flowers of thi 
ee Me quality cannot be expecied 
T Aa May they should he place d at 
ee, a south ar west wall. where ther 
a thoroughly. In August, just as 
Ced. To neneng; they hanid he TE 
urate th rn the bulbs out of the pots, ani 

eine small from the large ones. Thi 


Te, if placed i re 
Wate placed in good soil in pans, wil 
‘ oo flowering bulbs for next. seasort. 
y hive bulbs should be potted in -inch 


i XA pots, allowing them plenty of room 
iy e z è - ` 
wded the growth is sure to be weak 
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growing in baskets. Before planting them 
. line the baskets with turfy loam broken to 
pieces, and the dust shaken out; or Moss, 
and when the bulbs show signs of growth 
place them in the interstices of the wires at a 
distance of every 2 inches or 3 inches apart, 
and also over the surface of the basket. 
Never allow them to become dry when once 
they have commenced to grow, and in time 
the framework of the basket will be hidden 
by an abundance of luxuriant foliage and 


flowers. T: 


Growing Mignonette in pots 

Those who have not had much experience 
in growing Mignonette in pots, and think 
that, like other plants, seedlings may be 
transplanted from a seed pan or lifted from 
a bed in the garden and potted as required, 
are sometimes surprised when progress sud- 
denly stops and the plants dwindle away. 

Mignonette is one of the things which re- 
sents any interference at the roots in any 
stawe, as the thread-[ke roots break with the 
slightest disturbance. To have good speci- 
men plants in pots it is needful to sow seeds 
in the pot it is desired to bloom them, sow- 
ing three or four seeds in a 5-inch pot, and 
allowing onlv the two most promising plants 
to remain. Compost for this sweetly-scented 
favourite should consist of friable loam, Icaf- 
mould, and old mortar rubble, leaving suf- 
ficient space in each pot so that additions may 
be made of manure like old cow dung, or a 
little fertiliser occasionally, as growth pro- 
ceeds. This method of culture is one which 
may be relied upon; the lifting of plants from 
the open ground, however voung they may 
he, is beset with failure. Machet, Golden 


Oueen, and Crimson Machet are excellent 


sorts. WooDBASTWICK. 


Hovea Celsi 


In my young days I was told by an cx- 
perienced propagator that this hard-wooded 
yvreenhouse plant could not be increased from 
cuttings. This does not affect the useful- 
ness of the plant, for it sceds with freedum, 
and when it is desired to realise the highest 
decorative value of this plant seedlings give 
the best results. Not only does this Ilovea 
differ from hard-wooded plants generally in 
the matter of propagation, but it should be 
grown in quite a different way if its charac- 
teristic beauty is to be fully displayed. Many 
years ago a nurseryman in the neizhbour- 
hood of London made a speciality of this 
plant, and by growing it in a certain way 
commanded a ready sale at good prices. In- 
stead of forming bushy plants, he took up 
single stems, thus forming: standards of vary- 
ing heights, shifting some along until they 
came into S-inch pots. When in full bloom 
and smothered with lovely blue blossoms, 
these big specimens were a picture of floral 
beauty, and were very fine for conservatory 
decoration. Smaller plants in 6-inch pots, 
with clear 18-inch stems, sold freely for room 
decoration. Not having seen this Hovea 
mentioned for some vears, I conclude that it 


has shared the fate of so many hard-wooded 


plants that were in high favour with a past 
generation of plant growers. This neglect 
is, however, quite undeserved, and I have 
no doubt that many would grow it nowadays 
if they could only sce a well-flowered speci- 
men. I would strongly advise amateurs to 
take up its culture, and I can safely recom- 
mend it to the notice of florists, for it woald, 
I feel sure, find as ready a sale nowadays 
as it did half a century ago. Rlue-flowered 
indoor plants are not too plentiful, and this 
Hovea, by reason of its profuse blcomirg 
nature, is very beautiful and effective. It 
is one of those things that should never have 
been lost sight of. Tf it were of dificult cul- 
ture there would be some excuse for this 
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neglect, but the very reverse is the case. It 
~ more easily grown than a Cyclamen or 
Bouvardia; if it is to be grown in the way 
above mentioned the ‘main shoot. must, of 
course, not be sto x 


should be slightly Pinched back, but not be 


cut away, as they encourage root action. The 

ct can be sown, either in warmth in Feb- 

eg ts uary Or in a cool house early in April, so 
that the seedlings become established in small 

TE | pots by the autumn. They will“have clean, 


Straight stems several inches high, and the 


following March can go into 6-inch pots, and 
will run up to a height of 18 inches with a 
well-branched head, which, if the culture has 
been right, will be loaded with bloom. the 
following year. Such little specimens will. 


T 4 be saleable; if larger ones are required: the — 


side shoots must be shortened and the main 
shoot allowed to extend. When the desired. 
height is reached the side shoots near the 
base should be cut, leaving all that are neces- 
sary for the formation of a well-branched 
head. Loam and leaf-mould, with a little peat, 
form an ideal compost, and repotting should 
be done just when young growths are about 


3 inch long, potting very. firmly. . From the. . 


middle of July placé in the open air and at- 
tend carefully to watering. | J. CORNHILL. 


| © Cyclamen 


The flowering season of Cyclamen is now 
almost over. 


some of the best varieties should be selected 


= for potting on. These old plants often make 


_ finer specimens than those which weré raised 
the previous autumn. from _ seed. - After 


flowering, place them closely together. in a- 


cold frame and keep them well on the. dry- 

side for a few weeks. They. may then be 

| partially shaken out and repotted ‘into 6-inch 

< or 7-inch pots according to the size of the 
. a corms. When potted, plunge the pots in 
: | ashes in a shallow frame quite near the glass, 

and afford water sparingly ‘until well rooted. 

| Young plants raised from seed sown last 

! | autumn must be kept..growing in a genial 
= - atmosphere. Pot them on. as. necessary, 
i o using a light compost. . As the weather be- 


re 


comes warmer gradually reduce the fire-heat, ` 


i i ‘eventually plunging them in ashes in a cold 
| frame. | a. ee Be VG: 

Salvia rutilans — 

Less showy than the more imposing. S. 

splendens, this variety, with its coral-pink 

5 sprays and sweetly-scented foliage, is very 

JE ~ useful in small pots—5-inch or 6-inch—and 

n iy turns in nicely after the Chrysanthemums are 

over, Cuttings to provide late plants ought 

` not to be taken until April is well advanced. 

Rooted in a cold frame, the young. plants 

should be planted out in rather poor soil in 


June, lifted and potted at the end of -Septem- 


< bet, and kept in a frost-proof frame till re- 
quired. a ans .- KIRK. 
Jasminum gracillimum - 
-= Lovers of Jasmines who have a cool stove 
house ought to try this variety. Certainly it 
ie ies a can be grown in a greenhouse. temperature, 


duce either wood or bloom so freely as it 
does: in the warmer house. J. gracillimum 
can be grown either as a climber or as a 
bush. In the latter case it may be fairly 
closely pruned in annually, so that the bush 
form may be retained. Scale appears to be 
very partial to this Jasmine. _ KIRK. 


‘- Luculia gratissima 


` 


136, issue March 1oth, of GARDENING ILLUS- 


a . my query re propagation of the above-named 
oa plant. also wish to say that it was L. 
i ©  gratissima to which I referred and not to L. 
G , Pinceana. -G-G. B. 


pped, but the side growths | 


the open air. 
_ choice of varieties in the case of Nectarines 


Before discarding the old plants ` 


-~ accentuate the evil. 


L but when so grown the plant does: not pro- 


: I am much obliged to “ W. McG.” (page 


TRATED) for his kind and interesting reply to | 


the blooms fall the engine 
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‘Nectarines on south walls 


Many who can grow Peaches excellently on 
south walls have to record but a yery modi- 
fied success when they take Nectarines in 
hand. Especially is this the case in northern 
gardens, in which leaf-blister aitacks these 
trees even when Peaches are immune from 
this disease—for disease it is. Observation 
and experience, combined with experiment, 
have, however, convinced me that, in- very’ 
many cases, failures, or partial failures, may- | 
be attributed to the selection of unsuitable’ 
varieties by the planter. It-is well known 
that certain Peaches do’ not succeed in the 
‘open,\and, this being so, it is obvious that 
some Nectarines—always more ‘‘ finnicky. ” 
than Peaches—are not adapted ‘to’ culture in_ 

It is readily admitted that the - 


is more circumscribed than in the case of ' 
Peaches, but when the right varieties have 

been: discovered duplicate trees might be - 
planted with a*view to securing paying crops 
of this highly-esteemed fruit. The season, 
too, might be prolonged by planting speci- 
mens on a south wall and upon a wall which 
‘has a south-westerly exposure. This would 


‘make a difference, roughly, of a fortnight at - 


ripening time. . 

Lord Napier, at one time, was considered 
to be the Nectarine par excellence for work 
out of doors. That it is a first-rate variety 
for that purpose admits of no question. But 
if Early Rivers be planted it will give ripe. 
fruits a fortnight earlier than Lord Napier. 
The former throws good-sized fruits with a 
pale yellow skin which is streaked with red; 
the flesh is melting and juicy, while the 
flavour is first’ rate. Lord Napier bears, 
large and handsome fruits, with white flesh, 
and a very superior flavour. The tree is 
hardy, and_a good bearer. After having 
thoroughly tested Hardwicke Seedling and 
Elruge as to their merits on a south wall, 1. 
prefer the former as being the more satisfac- 
tory. Certainly the fruits’ of Hardwicke 
Seedling are not nearly so handsome as those ` 
of Elruge, but there is little difference when 
“it comes, to the test of flavour. Humboldt I 
can thoroughly recommend, A remarkably 
free setter, hardy, and a quick grower, it pos- | 
sesses the further merit of carrying its fruits, 
for quite a considerable time after they ripen, 
without dropping ‘them, as many Necta- 
rines do. Goldoni I have tried, but without 
noteworthy success; and Pineapple and 
Spenser I can only write down as failures. 

The only point to guard against in the cul- 
tivation of the Nectarine in the open is its ten- 
dency to over-exuberance in growth in its 
early stages. Inexperienced growers rush to 
the knife in search of a remedy, and only 
When young trees make 
too gross growth, the cure is lifting them 
in alternate years, slightly shortening the 
roots, until they find their balance and be- 
come fertile. When they begin to bear useful 
crops growth ceases to be over-vigorous. A 
medium, not over rich, dark loam suits Nec- 
_tarines well; and those in seaboard, or warm 
inland, districts might do worse than experi- 
ment with some of the varieties of which men- 
tion has been made. Some of them will cer- 
tainly prove a success. ~ W. McG. 


Vineries and Peach houses © 


_ The work in these now tends to become ` 


routine, but care must be exercised in water- 
ing and in ventilation. In the vinery a 
moderate heat, combined with sufficient 
atmospheric moisture, will keep the growth 
in good order. Less moisture is necessary 
in the case of Peach houses, although when 


or the syringe‘ 


. boltom-heat. 


- 


-o April: 25 i993 


ought to be used freely on sunny days. If / 


_aphis should threaten, a dusting of Tobacco 


powder, or a light vaporising, ought to be 
resorted to without delay..  . | 


Passiflora edulis - 

There appears little reason why. this 
Passion Flower, with its white, purple-tinged 
flowers and edible purple fruit, should be so 
rarely seen. Considering the fact that it may 
be wintered in a temperature as low as 45 
degs., it might well be planted in a conserva- 
tery or similar structure with advantage. The 
best method of propagation is that of. 
“ striking ” cuttings: Seeds may be used, 
but-are liable to fruit somewhat indifferently. 


‘Short-jointed shoots about 6 inches long - 


should be taken -off with a heel, and inserted 
singly in ‘23-inch pots in a sandy soil and 
placed in a close propagating-case with good 


sun and lightly spray occasionally to maintain 


the necessary/state of moisture. When nicely ` 


rooted gradually admit more and more air 
until they become hardened to the more open 
atmosphere of the house, and transfer. to 


larger pots as soon as the smaller ones begin 


to get-nicely filled. Large pots may be used 
for fruiting the plants, but where a small 
border is available better results may be ob- 
tained, although the roots need to be some- 
what restricted or excessive growth with little 


fruit will result.: As a guide to the size of - 
border , required, -1/ foot square of border . 


should suffice for every 10 superficial feet of 
trellis. OS a = 

Efficient drainage is an important item, for 
although requiring abundance of 
during the summer, the slightest form of 
stagnation is detrimental to success. Borders 
need not be deép, 1 foot of compost should 


suffice, with about the same depth of drain- 


age material, consisting of rubble with a 


_ drain beneath to carry off the water. A suit- 


able .compost may be formed by using three 
parts of turfy yellow loam, roughly chopped, 


one part of leaf-soil, and half a part each of 


smal] charcoal and sand. The whole should 
be thoroughly mixed and slightly on the dry 


_ side rather than moist. 


‘Care must be exercised in watering, especi- 
ally during the early stages of growth, always 
allowing ‘the soil to become slightly dry be- 
fore watering. Excess of water tends to 
produce sappy growth and unfruitfulness. 


Assistance may be given. to the swelling fruit 


Shade the cuttings from bright — 


water ` 


in the shape of liquid-manure. As the month . 


of October advances water should be gradu- 


ally withheld, only giving sufficient during | 


the winter to prevent the wood from shrink- | 


ing. The plants should be trained over a 


trellis not Jess than 1 foot from the roof- 
glass, and the growths’ kept sufficiently far 
enough apart to allow the foliage full ex- 


posure to. the light.. Passiflora edulis has 4 : 
. great tendency to produce overcrowd 


growth, much `of which often requires thin- - 


ning out. It should not-be merely stopped, 
but taken clean out to-one bud. As soon as 
a good crop of fruit has set, a little judicious 
stopping . will assist the fruit in swelling. 
Winter pruning should be carried out when 
growth commences... Thin out the old wood 


and cut back smaller growths to one or two 


buds to form spurs, taking care to prune t0 ` 


thoroughly ripened wood. 
_Use the syringe freely on 
sions as a precaution against red-spider an 


thrips, discontinuing as soon as the flowering 5 
It will then be necessary i 
to ventilate the house freely, especially during 


period commences. 


the morning, looking over the plants about 


all bright oc- “ 


noon and fentilising the blossoms as they. be- - 


come fully expanded. This may be pê- 


formed by picking one of the anthers contain- 
Ing ripe pollen and applying it to m stigmas 
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Narcissus Great Dane 


This, given an award.of merit when shown 
lately before the Narcissus Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, carries bold, 
handsome flowers on stout stems. Though 
the broad, soft-yellow perianth segments 
leave something to be desired as regards form, 


> . * 
oa is highly attractive, being rich 
= th a broad, recurring frilled mouth. 
be onoured as being a fine variety for 
ee but, seeing it has a very vigorous 
oa we have no doubt it will in time 
for garden decoration. 


a Liatris 

ese North American perennials, as may 

2 by Fe illustration we give to-day 

ES, ave the flower heads arranged 

whale spikes, Given good cultiva- 
€ very effective in the border. 
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L. elegans grows about 2 feet high, and 
bears pale-purple spikes 1 foot or more in 
length. L. pycnostachya, growing from 
2 feet to 4 feet high, has deep-purple spikes 
from August to October. One of the best is 
L. spicata, which bears violet-purple spikes. 
A family likeness runs through the whole 
collection. They do best in light, rich soil, 


Narcissus Great Dane 


and are very easily raised by division or trom 
] 
seeds 
LA 
> Fmd ad 
The Scotch Thistle 
lL overs OÍ stately garden plants wil] © 
well to keep in mind the value of Carduus 
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d \\ well grow will ch 
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presented by the greater number of the taller 
Thistles, Numerous as are the tall Thistles, 
and many of them possessing a bold aspect 
which adds a charm to many a garden, none 
of them can surpass this Scotch Thistle. It 
is a biennial, and the best plants are those 
which have been sown where they are to 
bloom or have sprung from self-sown seeds 
and have been allowed to flower where they 
have appeared. ‘Transplanted specimens are 
rarely equal to self-sown ones or those which 


have beet wn purposely in the place in 
which they are to flower and have been left 
this Thistle lies 


naini' in ts hi | ppi rance and in the sil- 


stems and 
it the flowers, which are purple, are 
despised among those of the Thistle 

ire Cheap, and may be sown very 
they are to bloom, the resulting 
hi a foot or two 

ved or ina 
transplanted to 
as socn as possible. 
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in be too han) of hardy Rowen iS so great 
pS Condition OY, to have then, ;9V€rs Would 
in roses thri ere are place $ a flourish- 
n the majorit S; Without speria ESTE these 
duced Ity of Bardens pPeCal care, but 


.'gour, and 


; even- 
US Is SO di ; 
cas Iscourag: 
; a T first attempt. to et 
double mauve. oy _ Some 4o 


Jnauy 
Were freguy, : es doub 


double white-v. 
of his vegetable ground. Th 


were worth 
that the O 
and replan 


sphere, but we experieńced very hot, trying 


-summers at the time, when the plants re- 
_ mained in a healthy condition all through the 


growing time. Sad. experience revealed the 


fact that a more deadly foe than this existed, 


-tention 


- plenty of water in dr 


~ double. fe 
"north aspect 


and one that was even more insidious in its 


attacks. ` 


Some years ago I had the fancy to form a - 


collection of double Primroses, and I obtained 


nearly all the varieties in cultivation. I took | 


great pains with the soil.. The plants grew 


well, and the following year they developed 
into good specimens; with several crowns and 


in a condition to be safely divided. Naturally l 


I had -reason to think that I was about to 
reap the reward of my care and labour, but. 
a severe disappointment awaited me. Early 
in September a leaf here and there turned 
yellow, and I thought that there had been 
a check of growth caused by the summer heat 
from which the cool autumn would restore 
them. In October I could see it was a more 
serious affair, and did what I should have 
done some weeks earlier. On lifting some 


Sect is in som 


| of leaf-mould. This 


t rimroses sj] 
shouldbe placed whore matted About; they 


growers P where they can be under the 


for they must have greater at- 
than is y ve greater at 


necessary for the single- 
flowered Varieties a es 
Must ha 


ve a suitable 


should be rooting medium, which 


rather o with a liberal addition. 

latter ingredient should 

Owever, be spread out durine ; 
: 3 th 

So that birds may w dost a o 


f ork in it, for it may con- 
tain grubs of the weevil. ; 


Choose, if possible, 
one where the sun 
e of the day. Give 
y weather. and sprinkle 
se of the day, and red 
terial harm. . 


either q north aspect or 
goes off after the midd] 


well towards the clo 
spider will do no ma 
For sev 
orms Toe deciduous Ferns in a 
orth: t, and they are apparently ha 
even in the arid summer of ee They did 
not get red spider. I find that they should be 


frequently transplanted; I believe that they 


would be benefited by annual removal. Tf 
this is done early in September, and every 
particle of soil washed from the roots, there 
will be no losses from grubs. The yellow 
seems to be the easiest to grow, but such 


‘Kinds as Paddy (red purple), Burgundy, Marie 


Crousse, and Arthur Dumanlin, and, above 
all, the Pompadour or Crimson Velvet, are 
very; beautiful, and worthy of much cultural 
care. l J. CORNHILL, 


'Byflèet. ` p ee 
Work of the week | 
_ As the surface soil becomes drained once 
more and workable it must be got in ready 
for annuals, which may‘ now be sown in 
quantity, excepting, perhaps, a few of the 
very choicest and most delicate, such as Rho- 
danthes and Phacelia campanuldaria, which, at 
least on our heavy soil, are better sown at 
the end of the month. Cornflowers, Mignon- 
eite, Nemophilas, Clarkias, Collinsias, Bar- 
tonia aurea, Cynoglossum linifolium, Anagalis, 
Linums, etc., may be sown at once on hnely- 
prepared positions. -Cynoglossum “ amabile is 


now being pricked off into boxes, and will be 


kept growing in a warm frame for a time. 


Treated in this way this is one of the most 
beautiful -flowers we have from the end of 


July until stopped by frost. If earlier flower- 
ing is desired, this lovely biennial should be 
sown in the open; it will then contmence to 


bloom in May of the following year. 


of the plants J found numerous white grubs, | 


: hens sed 
vhich I recognised, and which had destroye 
the major portion of the roots and had pene- 
trated the crowns. The plants were ruined, 
and I do not think that in the course of a 


ser I - experienced a 
long gardening career I ever expe `. 


j i hen I first 
greater disappointment. If w fi 
noticed signs of decay I had had the wit to 
think that there was a subterranean enemy at 
work I. could easily have neutralised the at- 


tack. The black Vine weevil appears in June, | 


‘the grub begins to feed at the latter part of 


August, and attains its full destructive powers 
in September. I could never grow two-year- 
old Persian Cyclamen unless I washed away 
every particle of soil early in August, but hav- 
ing grown thousands of single Primroses 
without loss I could not think that the double- 
flowered. varieties would be attacked. But 
that they have a great attraction for this pest 
is evident, and I believe that it has been the 


- unsuspected cause of the disappearance of 


plants in parts of the country where the in- 


All the plants and ‘shrubs which have been 
protected during the winter have now been 
exposed, as-many of them are, owing to the 
mildness of the past winter, making vigorous 
growth. Lawns are. kept rolled whilst they 
are in a moist, but not too wet, condition, 
and a start has been made with the mowing 
of them. The edges of grass paths and 
lawns, if kept cut neatly, greatly improve the 
appearance, and well repay the time spent 
upon them. The Daffodils, both in’ garden 
and woodland, are gorgeous at the present 
time, their. beauty being greatly enhanced by 
the little colonies of blue, white, and scarlet 
Windflowers, Grape Hyacinths, Dog’s Tooth 
Violets, and great drifts of Snakesheads (Frit- 
tillaria), which trail among them. 

A quantity of the large Water Forget-me- 
Not Myosotis palustris semperflorens and also 


-a group of Leycesteria formosa have been 


planted out along the banks of a stream 
where the great King Cup (Caltha polypetala) 
is already in bloom. A group of Sweet Briar 
has also been planted. out in the wild gar- 
den. Clematises are growing apace, and are 
given a little support in order to prevent the 
long, tender shoots being broken by rough 
winds. i 
Many seeds have been sown and others 
transferred to cold frames, and further 


r 


€ years very numerous. These 


- In the first place, they — 
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batches of Sweéet-Peas have been a on 
The earliest of these are now growing free y , 
and must be given periodical dustings 0 


of slugs and birds, which have been Va 
troublesome this year. B. l 


Kew notes Z 
- Now that the turn of the year has arrived 


spring flowers once more come into their 
own and give us a promise of what the sum- 
mer has in store. Outside the chiet- attrac. 
tions lie in the Daffodils, sock-garden,-and. 
Alpine plants, the first of which make a very 
charming picture in the uncultivated parts. 
Magnolias are also at the height of their 
beauty, Magnolia stellata being one: of. the 
prettiest sights we have seen for along time; 


some of the earlier ones are already ghedding 
their, blooms. Different varieties of Nephro- 
'dium` formed one of the prettiest ~ shows 
amongst the Ferns. ; 

-In' the Temperate House the Rhotloden- 
drons are in full swing, and Gill’s Triumph, - 
Ceerhays Scarlet, Francisca, Cornubia, and 
Delavayi var. album present some-of the 
finest specimens one could wish* to: see. 
“Although this plant’s flowers become -dirty 
so easily, it is deservedly one of the. most 


popular shrubs for gardens. This house also ~ 


contains some splendid specimens of the Bird 
of Paradise (Strelitzia Regine), one of which 
-was almost covered with its fine blooms, nd 
—~ another plant which is now in ‘flower and 
should not be missed is Brunfelsia calycina 
var. macrantha. Res 
,A most interesting exhibit of woods from 
different parts of the world has been gathered 
together in Museum IV., showing also furni- 
ture made not only from the usual woods but 
also from such as the common Pear, etc., one _ 
` table made-entirely from Australian woods 
_ being particularly striking. The centre is of 
the Murray Pine tree (Frenela robusta), edged 
with Tulip ` wood (Harpullia pendula) and 


common Pear wood stained black, the, outer +": 


margins -being composed of Light wood 
Ceratopetalum apetalum). Included in this 


collection are specimens of deformed roots, ` 


= branches, etc., of trees, some of them show- 
ing most curious shapes. Most of these de- 
formitiés are due to injury at some period 


in the tree’s life, but in other cases they are : 


due to insects, as, for instance, in some Pine 
stems exhibited, where the curved. trunks 
have been made by the tunnelling of the larve 
of a small moth. z 
For those people with a taste for Egypt- 
ology a group in Museum I. of portions of 
garlands, etc., from the cofins of the rulers 


- of Egypt, about rroo to 1200 B.C., should not 


vbe missed. Eo 
=- Zinas — 
Though stiff and to use the stereotyped 


soot and lime in order to frustrate the attacks -> ;, 


_ but. the-time for these is nearly over, and: 
eral years I have béen. growing these~ 
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word, formal, yet they possess a beauty ; 
their own, and they are favourites with.many — 


amateurs. Sometimes, however, these en- 
thusiastic growers complain ~of non-success 


_too early a start. While Asters and Stocks 


in the raising of seedlings. The comparative, 
failure may be traced to the sower making~ 


will do well enough when sown in pans n l 
frame during April, Such treatment we 
do for the Zinnia. ‘Fhe seeds must havè . 


heat, and, if possible, bottom: heat, 12. ne 
early stages, and it is well worth the w his 
‘of the sower to ensure that they have l a 
assistance, for without it failure, partial of 
entire, may~be expected. The aona i 
thing is that when Stocks and Asters eee 
while Zinnias fail, the seedsman 1s ee 
justly condemned for the error of aa f 
Givén a little bottom heat, and a fairly 
fortable temperature until the seeing? le. 
a good start, no complaints will De m 
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Rock garden at Grayshott Hall 


\ 


s i The rock garden 


and, as in all arts, we now realise that the 
i breatest art is fo conceal art; in other words, 


ito reproduce Nature as faithfully as our 
‘= Yaces will permit. 
"= mmature of a mountain landscape, and we 
“thy the stones to look as if they had bc- 


We try to reproduce a 


IIenged through the ages to the spot where 


they Tie, 
t +e i . . . 
The two illustrations of our subject are of 


“te rock garden at Grayshott Hall. 


In the 


jist We sve a rise in the soil boldly, but 


angiv treated with outcrops of large rock 


$ 1, ir: . n . è . . 
:amitably placed, giving the impression that 


. 


! geological reason for the rise. 
ae superabundance of rock would have 
' tg. «hye . , 
p o the character of the p-cture, for Heath 
se prevailing motif, and pleasing it looks 
aoea planted thus to sive - sphere of 
a S to give an atmosphere o 
NY rland, 


Gey are the g 


is In the «vond picture we have an example 


ee i of rock in combination 
“the T caeh being the complement of 
Eaa at: att pool ts complete without 
fe cane rock connected with it. If 
a at too ey ‘Mm to offer it is that the rocks 
ently ee. different angles, and do not 
yg invariabl the Sracheation which we 
C the a ` see in Nature. The effect 
Saming, Con, Conifer by the water is 
a iaishine AN In a rock garden give 
bs Provida of to it as no other tree can 
urtes în bec that they are dwarf 
“ie Here Reis with the miniature land- 
‘SP guide, ice poe we go back to Nature as 
Pare jp ae EA i pieal mountain side we 
we snarled an oe “(Tries pines on it that 
v 5 gv isted by storms. An ideal 


d be 

Ti to plan: Ur 
Jean ee % ee rock garden with 
Haen Ly ana © DUE when thev cost 
NE yt ` Z AAR Eal SO } T x p 

a og t wie’ apiece it put 
He. red con: NGal Athen us, they 
A enon to keep them 


hi beth e 
Pee, f Pictures “Wy 
re a the background of dark 
‘ne, S a beautiful Setting to the 
A. G. Jones. 


What an improvement are- our rock. 

ens of to-day as compared to the Vic- 
torian idea of irregular Porcupines planted 
' with Ferns! The subject in the last 10 years 
' has been given much thought and study, 
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Propagating Dahlias 


Although bottom heat’ is not absolutely 
necessary, it is better for the old roots, as it 
is for the cuttings, inasmuch as the work of 
increasing stock can be got through all the 
quicker. Very early-rooted cuttings do not, 


at Grayshott Hall 


however, make the best plants for this year’s 


flowering, but they provide what are termed 
pot roots. These are rooted and duly potted, 
then kept in small pots the whole season, and 
the following winter sold as such for sending 
long journeys abroad. This can be done, not 
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cuttings such produce are small compara- 
tively, wiry in nature, and form little roots 
readily. ‘ 

Cuttings of Dahlias are as easy to manage 
as are those of Chrysantheinums and many 
other soft-wooded plants, as they are termed; 
yet one has tated to find in many gardens, 
other than the nursery ones, instances of the 
work being done really well. Failures are 
likely to occur through not being regular. 
This is to say the cutlings must be removed 
from the tubers almost every day before they 
get too long and old as to be hollow in the 
middle. While the cuttings may be kept too 
close, and thus decay, cut these off while quite 
small, not more than 3 inches in length, dibble 
them thickly around the edge of small pots in 
any fresh, sandy soil; sprinkle the leaves with 
water during sunny davs, and shade as well. 
There may be cases of slight flagging, but 
the cuttings soon get over this, and eventually 
prick up and make root. 

Potting-off singly should be done the 
moment rooting has taken place; and in a 
short space of time the young plants may go 
to a cooler structure, preferably a cold frame, 
which can be covered at night. A very good 
way of obtaining a stock of Dahlias is to pro- 
cure pot-tubers; start them into growth, and 
root a few cuttings from each. Then pot up 
the former, run up one stem, and graw on 
for an early plant for the open. Fram these 
one would obtain earlier blossoms than from 
plants rooted from cuttings, although for ex- 
hibition the flowers of the new plants would 
be the better. 


Sweet Peas 


Take the earliest opportunity when con- 
ditions are favourable to plant in their per- 
manent quarters Sweet Peas raised in pots or 
boxes last autumn. Disentangle the roots 
entirely and bury them deeply in the ground, 
using a trowel for planting and surrounding 
them with fine soil and = leaf-mould. By 
pressing the thumbs and fingers into 
the ball of soil when this is somewhat 


Another view of the rock garden at Grayshott Hall 


only because they are hard, as it were; also 
on account of the small space they take up. 
Thus a considerable number may be snt 
through the post. These small roots again 
furnish first-rate material for propagating; 
indeed I prefer them to the bigger ground 
tubers. They take up but little room, and the 


dev, and by shaking, the soil me wil 
removed without breaking a plist slow 
he found that the plants ure somewe'* © 


tye as 
in starting, but they make up a 
later, and will withstand drought vo ios 
oe , . wre ` 
PE ups of four or more, JU, 
when set im group F. W. G. 


they grew in the pot. . 


ea woe 


\ 
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| ; | l pe P 2 i l \ a a ee ; 
> The dar es ok , : A 3 © 7 thùs, Spirzeas (shrubby), Prunus; Pyrus, | +c 
ee pik a , i ry | | _ Forsythias, Laurestinus, Rhododendrons, Al: j 


f , pines, Violets, and even Sweet Peas. He will- | 
| \ i 5 3 : 
Pages‘ for Beginners . 


confess to himself that there is no secret 
about it; that there is little skill, little tech. 


, : | 2 E ae ., nical knowledge required, only forethought |: 
ae D i The flower garden - ing very trying weather of a good-sized oil and care and that spark of entisiin wih lis 
| 


l lamp or stove is worth the having if there i 
The greenhouse 


is al ; Oe 
var | are blooms to be preserved, and 1 have no phnet of anv ee a a 
bo eae a We have kept pretty well up with our out- hesitątion in saying that with these few pre- ` It has occurred to Ta while writing of the | 
g “58 . - door work, and it is time we gave some little cautions it is quite possible to grow and bring dead (?) season: that perhaps I had better lm 
attention to our glass. The greenhouse, to perfection November and December. Chry- carry on the-cold house one further stage 
| . whether heated or unheated, is always a ‘santhemums. | A =. and-show. how the present can best be used ; 
if 5 great centre of interest, and if utilised to its Chrysanthemums are not the only things.. to secure a- good summer and autumn show. ! 
| = full capacity plays a not unimportant part There are others which, it they will not make I know- well ‘the limitations of an unheated | 
in the general economy of the garden. ‘The the cold house bright, will at least satisfac- house, but I know also its possibilities, which 
: heated house is far and away of greater value torily furnish it and keep it fresh and attrac- are greater- by far than I am led‘to think : ( 
ane than the unheated, not only because of the tive. “Two or three ‘‘ winter Heliotrope,” they are considered, judging by many I go | 
greater variety of plants which can be grown which, like the Coltsfoot, may be found in into. ee FRR 
: in it, nor only because many`of the choicest many places growing wild, though not bril- | | Fruit | 
flowers may there be cultivated which could liant-to look at, is still a sweet-smelling and Se ee ee j 
not otherwise be grown, but also because welcome flower: . A Daphne or two, or even Thinning Grapes Oy oe? ere 
of its greater economic value in the provision more, grown in pots are- both sweet and —-Grapethinning appears to the uninitiated | 
= of plants for bedding and other outdoor uses. pretty, and the Christmas Rose (Helleborus to be a very pleasant and easy task. It is | 
; ' ‘Yet the unheated house is not to be despised, niger) is well worth making a special feature certainly interesting work. The individual E 
for it has an import all its own, not so much of, for it is indeed beautiful. Physalis-Alké- Grapes in some bunches vary in size, eis k? 
in the production of young stock, but as a kengi (the Chinese Lantern), carefully grown Sially shy “ setting ” varieties, and in the | 
decided centre of interest that is very often in pots and supported by thin sticks, may be Case of Vines which have not been nat - ny 
the principal ‘“ show” of the garden. As as dead as coffin nails, but is as beautifully obtain sufficient lime from He bor - vs = 
this kind of structure is very numerous, exist- - bright and glowing as ever, and will add formation of an ayerage number i pares Seri 
ing, as it does, in thousands, I am going warm colour when arranged with the green each berry , which should be no fewer than , 
ae ie . . : “Ls ae 'e the outset two `` 
first to deal with it, leaving the consideration subjects that form the majority of the ocou- three or four. ‘Thus we see at me 


D | 


e 


l . ` . ; . 7 f kas ay hat : nN 
of the warm house till next week. pants. Yellow’ Jasmines are another great roe _ E oit > ge za 
‘It is urged against the cold house (the tech- asset, especially in December, and would dis- thinning SOUL OUL ane bce ie 
nical term:for unheated house) that it is a sipate any’sombre effect. Iris stylosa, one of . ' Per eR SE R 
dead letter through the winter, for that from. the most heavenly of. all Irises, chooses this In a properly built vinery the bunches ot,- 


November until March it is practically useless, _ time of year to bloom as naturally as does gies Bil oe ia Cas ti i 
‘and such plants as are left in it from the the Christmas Rose, and it'needs no -heat A o Pt p Fave aa dies Sat tie 
autumn present a forlorn appearance too whatsoever, for it will bloom freely in shel- ee ety Bar as in all thinning of Grapes, et 
nearly resembling death.’ I have seen it tobe tered corners in the open air. fhe hesd of ihe x thinner ” must be able to: vf 
eae ey emia we en With mes fowcring plants toada colour De abore as well as below-the bunches; (1) a 5 
“ indignant kind of pity ° every time—indig- a suitable collection of shrubs in pots will go air of step-ladders, long or short, on which * 
-nant at the neglect, pity at the lack of know- well, if heaviness and sombreness are avoided. e Woe SPE Ta pl ank may be rested, will a) 
ledge and:appreciation that would prevent it. Aucuba ‘japonica, Euonymus (variegated), be required. (2) A pair of Grape scissors will ;:~ 
. For there is no insurmountable reason why Ivies, Berberis Aquifolium,. and only a small | neue T % required. These have short an Ne 
- even the cold house should not be in attrac- proportion of Conifers will be ample, and if ` gy arply Bene d and narrow blades, with long `è 
tive full use all the year round in average to these are added light Bambusas and such Shanks curved at the end’ to- fit the thumb 
seasons, sometimes, as in this year, without a Grass as Eulalia zebrina, a very. pretty and , and second finger- of the thinner. (3) The nest :*: 
any help at all; sometimes, as in sharp satisfying effect may be obtained. Suc necessary item required ‘is a thinning-stick or `“ 
weather, with just a little. From March till things would carry on well into January, and = thinnin g-peg. This is somewhat like a meat- ` 
November is admittedly plain sailing, and it very soon then newcomers begin to crowd skewer but. on the whole, a little thinner = 
is necessary only for me just now to concen- in and difficulties end. Pots of winter Aco- throughout except at the point. The thinner“; 
trate on the period November-March, or the nite and of Crocuses, Primroses and Auri- | uses this skewer-like stick with his left hand il 
winter period. n culas, Iris reticulata, Pansies and Daisies, not for raising and moving the berries as %6,- 
Taking the average fór many years, the to mention Saxifragas, Arabis, and Aubrie- works among them with his finely-pointed = 
great enemy during November and December tias, may all be had in bloom in January if grape-scissors, the fingers being too thick and o 
/ -has not been frost, but'cold damp. One may the plants were duly prepared and given some clumsy for this delicate work, which requires - 
almost depend tipon a short, sharp snap of little protection through’ the early part of the that the surface of the berries be not touched 
frost in mid-November, but apart from that, ‘winter. | pe SE in any way from the time they are formed .. 
| more harm is done to the plants by dampness I am far from saying that this does not until they are consumed, lest they lose et a 
ea Aa than from any other cause. It is this damp- demand considerable forethought, but that. of- their bloom. The thin thinning 
yor | ie ness that is most responsible for the difficulty is all in the game, and I do not pretend to scarcely touches the berries. It is, when pr = 
of running on Chrysanthemums in such`a write for thọse who are not prepared to think , es 
A structure till Christmas,. for if this could be well ahead. Successful plant culture does not 
f © overcome it would be quite an easy matter. come to those who think only in the present, 
The great mistake made by most amateurs is but abject failure does. So much for January. 
j trying to shut out the cold by closing down How about February? If we get the first 
| the vents of the house, and thereby encourag- month right the second will practically pro- 
ing a far more insidious enemy than the cold.. vide for itse'f.. Crocuses and Snowdrops, . 
For directly the circulation ceases and the Anemones and Scillas, Chionodoxas, and 
air becomes more or less stagnant (or shall even early Hyacinths will come in a quick 
I say stationary?), it becomes surcharged procession, and nearly all March Alpines will 
: “with: moisture of a.cold and killing charac- bloom in February if they have had winter 
a ‘. ters Obviously; then, it is necessary to keep protection and find themselves: under glass. 
qe | the ‘atmosphere on the move, apd this can This is a rapid survey of how it is possible 
4 | 7 only be done by a judicious manipulation of to make that greenhouse of yours a winter | 
fo. the ventilators. The smallest vent, top and as well as a summer garden. Those who 
a o bottom, will suffice to keep it on the move, care sufficiently for their house will; in think- 
ae and, where there is any choice, this should ing it over and in attempting to carry it into 
be given on the lee side of the house. At effect, be able easily to improve upon it and 
the same time, the greatest possible care make many additions to what, I confess, I 
a should be taken in watering the plants, and have purposely left incomplete. Instead of 
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perly used, applied to the berry-stalk. Oe 
proper manipulation is acquired only bY sp 


: | : ay rience. - Pie, anes 
"A ice 2 advantage should be taken of any little burst going into the house and surveying the The following hints to learners may pat 
Y es of winter sunshine to carry out this work, wrecks and remains of last autumn, of which ful: (1) Keep the scissors and stick clea", 


= so that the evaporation and drying up of  five-sixths consist of dead plants, the proprie- (2) commence to thin at the bottom of eer 

i superfluous moisture may be quick. It is tor round about this time can delight himself bunch ; (3) cut out the sterile flowers ; (4) ies" 

Le ay te important, too, that all watering should take . with many of our choicest spring flowers— out the smallest berries: or seedless or ont 
te place early in the day. The assistance dur- Daffodils, Hyacinths, Tulips, Irises, Polyan- (5) cut out the smallest remaining berries 
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seed); (6) cut out the smallest remaining ber- 

ries (two seeds). l 

In order that a beginner may quickly learn 

to distinguish at sight each of the berries 
‘(4 S and 6), it is a good plan to cut out 
one of each of what he decms to be those four 


"different qualities of berries, dissecting each 
` of them and noling the contents. 


Before 
making any serious inroads with the Grape- 


+ 


| 
ef ' ° . . 
'gissors into a bunch of Grapes it will be 


_, whisable to examine and note 


| THE NATURAL ARRANGEMENT of the fruits 
fuming a good bunch of Grapes. It will be 
- sen that it consists mainly of a series of trip- 
' kts; also that the top part of the bunch be- 
comes very broad, more or less resembling 
_an equilateral triangle. Those super-imposed 
bunches of Grapes sometimes attain the size 
ofa 2lb., 3-1b., or 4-lb. bunch of Grapes, ac- 
cording to the variety, as mentioned in a 
fwmer article on the Vine, where allusion 
was made to bunches weighing upwards of 
zù Ibs. each. These large-side branches (or 
shoulders, as they are technically termed) of 
Grapes have to be supported and specially tied 
up towards the Wires supporting the Vines. 
The tying up of those shoulders and then 
thinaing the berriés require much time and 
care. The shouiders of only 4-lb. or 5-Ib. 
bunches also require to be raised from the 
dusters below them in the same bunches; 
tterefore, we see that the thinning of Grapes 
frequently becomes a very important opera- 
ton, and one to be entrusted to a very careful 
reson only. There is great credit in a really 
artistically thinned small bunch of Grapes. 
eee na al in arrangement a small or 
eh is i a Grapes generally consists ofa 
aa i ales of triplets, each triplet 
it fh a ripe correct outline of a cross, 
ahh represents five central Grapes 
ch the sap of the Vine most directly 


IONS tie e 
O86, and, other conditions being equal, those . 


a er eli into larger Grapes than 
RBBB ‘ aay Grapes marked 
thd CC E as ee are four berries 
ie hee meee a to B, and each 
dee thes ate Xe ; C is usually cut out 
kie ae grow to the average size 
cee ie a o Fig. 1 represents 
h ol Graes a e lowest part of a 
r their frie a ew days after they have 
ha aa or eons out of flower, and 
the manic: t e bunch has been cleared 
hered A an small berries and 
Nal in rah le flowers have been rr- 
te object at yp pE Student may clearly 
Tet remen oe to aim. Consequently 
Nil aoa on the living bunch 
I herries rei oe growth, rubbish, and 
~i al T ing forward in front and 
Aeulties pee, and above. Indeed, the 
~rs Of each bunch, “tp Pata: 
In the case of en The exceptions are: 
"S unusually i neties of Grapes pos- 

7 ong and slender foot- 


rs 
` and co Q 

A nse ’ ° 

“7 to the form a not complying 
lextaposition a cross, but Iving in 


and swelling more uni- 
ese cases the pre 
but the thinning 
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of the good Grapes is modified, where there 
are three of practically equal size, to cutting 
out the middle berry and allowing the other 
two to remain. 

Grapes with naturally short and stiff foot- 
stalks lend themselves to thinning by their 
rigidity. Those with naturally iong and 
slender foot-stalks fall in various directions, 
and seem to have no definite position until 
they have grown to such a size that they 
wedge themselves into a solid bunch; when, 
if there has been a miscalculation in thcir 
thinning, it cannot very well be corrected 
without injury to the bunch as a whole. 
Hence we see that to be a good thinner of 
various kinds of Grapes it is necessary to 
have a correct idea of the average size to 
which the particular varieties will grow under- 


good cultivation. 


An outdoor Tomato 


Diam. 
Variety. Colour. Form. of berry. 
in. m. 
Alicante.. bes — Oral .. — 
*Rlack IHiambnrgh Rlack.. Round j to 1 
Black Prince .. Black.. ~. Gal. iw } 
*Bucklanel Sweetwater Pale amber.. Round in } 
Canon Hall Muscat .. Golden .. Rannd li a l 
Duke of Knesleuch .. Deen amber Round li ., 1 
t Riavk Frontignan Black . . Raund > 
*Whie Frontman White Round 3 oy 
*Foscee'a Seedling White Oval àn A 
Gms Mame Black.. Oval eres 6 
"Gra Colman Black... Round EEN | re l; 
“Lady Downes. Rlack.. a. Roawnidtooral i wl 
Madrosäeld Court . Black.. Oblong we E. 
Museat o Alexandna VeLoramber Oval © g» l 
“Royal Museacine Pate am'»er Round ee Spices i 
Synan (large bunches) White to pale . 
amler .. Oval .. 7. 3 
White Tokay, mechly . 
Pale amter.. Oral .. so SB Se b 


flascurs} . 


Those marke] ° are mosi swrable for the amateur. 
Fig. 2 represents a small shoulder of a 


rather small bunch of Grapes, showing ber- 
Those marked 


with an N should be cutout without anv hesi- 


ries of three different sizes. 


tation. 


The berries next in size probabiy do 
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contain one seed, possibly two; consequently 
when they are fully ripe they may be worth 
eating. The berries, which are still larger, 
will probably attain their average size, and 
altogecher the bunch may be a presentable 
bunch of Grapes. The small berries will help 
the bunch to present a compact instead of a 
loose appearance. B represents twisted raftia, 
used to slightly suspend the shoulders of the 
bunches. This tends to a more free circula- 
tion of the sap throughout the bunch, and 
admits a free circulation of air among the 


berries. Re bb 


The vegetable garden 
The Tomato 


The time will soon be upon us when we 
shall be getting ready to plant our Tomatoes 
in the open air, although a month hence will 
be soon enough if the plants are good. The 
outside Tomaio (here shown) was photo- 
graphed last season, bad as it was, and this 
only goes to prove that, with care, it can be 
made a most satisfactory crop. Now the 
ABC of the outdoor Tomato is as simple as 
it sounds. It has few of ethe complexities 
which pertain to glasshouse culture. I should 
put it thus: A, first and foremost, is the pre- 
paration of the soil; B is the insistence upon 
planting none but strong and healihy plants, 
and C is the true and proper planting and 
after-care. We will take a brief glance at 
them in their order. A: The preparation of 
the soil is a point I have dealt wich earlier, 
but let me repeat something of it. The soil 
must be dug deeply and well-pulverised and 
manured. Whether it be light or medium it 
ma.ters little, for a light and shallow soil, 
if kept supplied with moisture, will give early 
ripening, medium-sized fruit of. excellent 
quality; and the medium soil will produce 
heavier crops, though not quite so early, and 
consequently not quite so safe. A really 
heavy soil must be lightened with leaves, 
vege.able refuse, chalk, etc., and be drained, 
otherwise the probability is that you may 
get a good crop of large fruit, but green and 
ht only for pickle. The situation chosen 
should be warm and quickly drying. 

B : The planting of none but s.rong, healthy 
plants is all important. Because this is so 
seldom done we owe it that the majority of 
outside crops are failures. © TP wopenny 
Tomato plants, with stalks like wheat- 
straws, are purchased from the greengrocer 
and carried away without any soil attached, 
and incontinently stuck in the ground under 
the fond belicf that they are planted. For 
the very reason that the season is compara- 
tively short and unsafe, and that the Tomato, 
being a tropical plant, must do all its work 
while the weather is warm, the greatest care 
should be exercised in the purchase of plants. 
Those who can raise their own and get them 
forward enjoy great advantages. 

C: The true and proper planting and after- 
care are also important. To stick a plant 
into the soil is not to “ plant ” it. A kind, 
warm bed should be prepared, the roots care- 
fully placed and surrounded with fine soil, 
which should be pressed firmly about the 
roots. Note please, “ firmly.” Then a stake 
should be at once driven in so that it may be 
driven home without damage to any root. 
During growth every lateral or side growth 


must be pinched out as soon as it is seen. 
dry periods, but 


i must be given during ; 
o e or liquid manure added until some 
of the fruit has set. Do not mutilate any 
healthy foliage during the growing period, 
but when four trusses are set, then the top 
of the plant may be pinched olf, and anv a 
foliage which obscures the trusses may 
shortened back, but net NN ee ed 


low and ripening foliage shou. i 
altogether. Such are the rudiments of out 


door Tomato culture, and I shall probably 


refer to other details all in good ET F. 
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~ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED | 


_ THE WEEK'S WORK 


< Southern Counties. 
Plant houses — A 

Propagate Libonia floribunda ‘and L. pen- 
rhosiensis by means of the young growths ob- 
tained from plants cut back and placed in 
heat for the purpose of affording cuttings. 


“Insert the cuttings in a sandy mixture of 


loam and leaf-mould surfaced with sand, 
eight to nine in a 6-inch pot, and strike them 
in a propagating case. A good batch of 
either, particularly the former, 1s especially 
useful for greenhouse decoration in. autumn. 
Plumbdgo rosea, for blooming at the same 
time and later, is also best. propagated now 
from shoots obtained with-a heel from plants 
that flowered during the winter and subse- 
quently cut back to afford cuttings. Some 
fine peaty compost, with a liberal surfacing of 


silver sand, answers best for the striking of | 


this Plumbago.‘ Another useful autumn and 
winter flowering plant is Pentas’ carnea. 
This should also*be propagated now under the 
same conditions as Libonias. 
Seed. sowing a er. ees, 
-Sow'and raise in slight warmth the various 
types and varieties of Primula for early 
flowering. Care both in sowing and sub- 


sequent treatment is necessary, and pans are . 


the best receptacles to employ for the purpose. 


` If Cinerarias are required to flower early next 


winter the plants should be raised now. Sow 
and raise the seed under the same conditions 
as for Primulas,. Afford plants of Schizan- 


thus Wisetonensis and large-flowered hybrids | 
now coming into bloom plenty of air, ‘but at 


the same time avoid cold-cutting draughts. 
That the display may last as long as possible 
shade from bright sunshine is essential. 

Asparagus 
- New beds may be formed either by plant- 
ing one or two year-old roots, or by sowing 
two or three seeds in 60-sized pots and ger- 
minating them in heat, finally putting out 
the plants when hardened in May. In the 
first-mentioned case it is imperative that the 
toots should be exposed to the outer air for 
as short a time as possible. Therefore, not 
only should the plot where the beds are to 
be formed be in readiness, both in regard to 
manuring and‘trenching, but the stations or 
places where the roots are to be planted 
should be opened beforehand also. Planting 
can then be quickly effected. Sowing may 
be done by the drawing of drills 18 inches 


asunder and dropping two or three seeds into 


them at intervals of about 15 inches apart. 
Two drills will suffice for beds 3 feet wide. 
On heavy ground the beds are best made to 
stand somewhat above the surrounding level. 
On light soil they-are best on the flat. 


Szakale 7 . 


Push on with the planting of root-cuttings, 
and, place a handful of fine ashes over the top 
of each afterwards to prevent slugs eating the 


‘young growths. If stock is short, sow seed 


in drills drawn 15 inches asunder, and drop 
three seeds at intervals of 1 foot apart. Thin 
down to 1 in each instance when large 
enough, and’feed liberally with a nitrogenous 


manure as soon as the plants are capable of 


assimilating it. | 
Casliflowers ; 


Plant out Cauliflowers in handlights or - 


under cloches to come in for use at the con- 


clusion of the Broccoli season early in June. 
If the plants have been grown in a mixture 


"of two-thirds loam, and one-third leaf-mould, 


and have, moreover, had ample ventilation, 


they should not only lift with good balls,. but - 


lly give good results.. 
be hardy, and finally give § rary 


Water garden 


Midland Counties 


Early-flowering shrubs | 

should be examined at the present time, and 
the necessary pruning carried out. Winter 
Honeysuckle should be pruned hard in order 
to secure strong-fl6wering shoots for next 
year. Forsythias'‘have been very handsome 
for several weeks past. They are now pass- 
ing out of bloom; and require a_ certain 
amount of pruning. The shoots made now 
and those that result from this pruning 
will furnish the flowering wood for another 


-year. The flowering shoots of this year 
should be shortened back to three or four 


buds, and any other pruning required done 


-át the same time. Forsythias thrive here 


planted in the open in slightly-sheltered posi- 
tions. In very cold districts they require the 
shelter of a wall. As wall plants they require 
rather severe pruning. They do well. spur- 
pruned. Flowering Currants are also passing 
out of bloom, and the knife should be freely 


used on them. Close pruning causes the pro- 


duction of: very lengthy shoots, which are 


_ covered with flowers the following year, and 


the annual pruning also serves to keep the 
shrub within due bounds. Prunus Pissardi 
has flowered profusely, and this, too, may 
be pruned, but ‘not so drastically cut as either 
of the foregoing. Prunus triloba and P. 
Davidiana are other early-flowering shrubs 


which should be examined at the present 


time, and-relieved ,of feeble growths, which, 
if left, serve only to weaken them. The 


— 


needs attention at this time of the year. 
Clear out leaves and other matter that have 
accumulated, and if there are arrangements 


_ for. letting out the water down to the muddy 
‘bottom of the pond it will greatly facilitate 


the work. The accumulation can then be 
scraped to the sides with garden rakes, taking 


‘care in so doing not to break or injure in 


any wav the crowns and young growths of 
the plants. Pull out all weeds. Although 
the best time to plant hardy Nympheas is 
just as they begin to grow, this work can be 
successfully performed at. any time during 
the next three months. Many established 
clumps of the stronger-growing sorts require 
dividing. about every alternate year, as they 
produce such numbers of large leaves that 
the flowers are almost, if not quite, hidden, 
and. masses of leaves are pushed up out of 
the water.a foot high. Take a sharp spade 


and cut through the rhizome generally found 


above the surfacé of the mud and dig it out 


. with as many roots as will adhere to it, and, 


if desired, divide again into single crowns 
and replant at once. Throw old sacks or 
mats over all the crowns, whether divided 
and replanted or not, until the water is 
turned on and covers them, for the delicate 
young leaves are very sensitive to`sun and 
air. Plant direct in the soil in preference to 
placing in baskets and such-like receptacles. 
The depth of water required depends on the 
strength of the plant. The vigorous Mar- 
liacea hybrids should be planted in 3 fect to 
4 feet of water. .Many varieties will succeed 
when, planted in 6 feet to 7 feet in depth, but 
are somewhat later in flowering. The small- 


_ growing varieties will grow freely in 1 foot 


to 18 inches of water. 


Broccoli, Kales, etc., 


should now be sown. An open position 
should be selected, and the ground should not 


_be too rich. Sow in shallow drills 1 foot 


apart. As soon as the seedlings are through 
the surface they will benefit by the free use 
of the Dutch hoe between the rows. 


F. W. G. 
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Auriculas TeS 


j A 
Those who, by reason of heavy soil and ex. { P 
cessive wet during winter, have to lift their 
Auriculas and keep them in boxes in a cog #2" 
frame, may now safely get them out ina suit. 24 
able position. There are many fine things (at 


among present-day Auriculas, and it is worth es 
while going to a little trouble with- then; +=" 
They make very fine cold-house plants, and > 
when so grown the blooms are clearer and “°° 
cleaner than those from plants in the open,’ a 
Hardy plants 
The month of April is a very suitable time = w 
in which to plant a few of the newer and [° 
rarer hardy plants or shrubs: ‘These are "i 
usually sent out from the nursery in pots, and * 
the plants may, in some cases, be rather “2% 
small. For the first season such plants ought : 2f 
to have special attention and be encouraged 74i 
in every way. Among other things: we have -u 
been planting out of pots Glycine (Wisteria), <=, 
sinensis, Ceanothuses, Magnolias, Almonds, :2U 
Clematises, and Roses to a considerable ex- 73,5 
tent. The weather has been perfect for this it 
purpose. . 
; eT 
Carnations Eo 
Those who are adding new sorts of Carna- © p. 
tions to the existing collection generally delay .- 
purchasing the plants until the beginning-of +.: 
the present month, but there ought not to be `: 
much further delay in planting. If the soil |; 
is suitable and in good condition, the roots... 
quickly get to work in their new quarters, ~; 
and, should the weather be dry, it is advis- < x 
able to give the bed or border a good water- `~.: 
ing when planting is completed. A mulch of `. 
spent Mushroom manure, or of ‘some similar . 
substance is often recommended, but if the .., 
soil is right I think that Carnations are better ` 
without a mulch if the soilbe stirred otca- '. 
sionally. Cee | 
Rock garden ee 
The rock-garden is always a source of work : : 
—not infrequently a source of irritation as `~, 
well. It should now be cleaned and weeded, i X 
and the needful top-dressings ought to be =i 
given where such are required. Choree AL =| 
pines may be planted out of pots and aire ae 
ments made for the extension of these and o 3s 
other things. Small rockeries, where such <: 
are still favoured, are attractive, if well os 
placed, and such, too, ought now to have their 
annual ‘* spring-cleaning.” cS ga 


Hardy fruit | E 
If the training of Raspberry canes has not 

been completed, it should be done without de- ; 
lay. The practice of training these on wires | 
is increasing, and it is certainly a very cor ic 
venient one. Some of the best crops Í ever 
had, or expect to have, were, however, grown , 

on the old ‘f bower ’’ system; an ee 
grown them fairly well when the canes Were.. 
cut back to a uniform height of 3 feet am. . 
grown without staking. At that height thè x 
canes were self-supporting. A good muih , 
of manure is of great service to Raspberries _ 
and if material is plentiful a similar course S 
may be pursued with Red Currants. 


-| pma F 


Vegetable garden E 
Any arrears of seed-sowing should promp Ý f 
be made good, especially in the way of ste y 
ings, or supplementary sowings, of soles 7 
Parsley, Leeks, Carrots, and the planting it 
Potatoes. In late districts a few- p ; 
‘Runners can be started in pots, SO, too, x 4 
French Beans, placing the pots m 4 oe ; 
frame. Onions in boxes ought not to  . 
starved or neglected in respect of moisture. 
Seedlings of Celery ought to be handled a | 
their early stages, and these, tod, must n 
suffer from lack of moisture Suecessiona am 
crops of Peas and of Broad Beans are agal 
due. W. Mcb. 
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Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Daffodil Show 7 
April {2th & 13th, 1923 


Thig was the occasion of the annual 
Narcissus shaw, and, coming as it did directly 
alter one of the fortnightly meetings, many 
of the firms had practically the same-exhibit 
for both events. Among the firms not pre- 
viously described in the account of the fort- 
nightly meeting were Messrs. W. P. Downes, 
who had an excellent group. The massed 
effect obtained is one of the best ways of 
showing off this flower, which needs. very 
careful arrangement to bring out its full 
beauty. Gloria Mundi was an outstanding 
variety here, with its orange-scarlet crown 
and yellow perianth, while two others we 
noticed were Boadicea and ~ Eventide. 
Another fine group was that sent from the 
Welsh Bulb Fields, St. Asaph, Flintshire. 
In this group the deep-yellow Gwenda, with 
its frilled trumpet, was a great attraction, 
while Homer, a pure white, with a brilliant 
red cup, and Gladys Bibby, a most delicate 
pale variety, with a conical-frilled trumpet, 
were also very outstanding. Mr. J. Lionel 
Richardson, Waterford, also staged a fine 
group. Some of the specimens were the most 
striking in the hall. In particular must be 


mentioned Firetail, one of the most charn- 
ing of all Narcissi, with its pale, creamy 
peianth and very small flame coloured cup. 
One of the most valuable varieties, Mrs, 
G. H. Barr was also in splendid form. 
Amongst the pale forms, this is one of the 
best, with its clegant white trumpet and 
perianth, Bernardino was another fine sort 
well shown here. 

` A collection which attracted a great deal 
of attention consisted of Triandrus seedlings 
from Mr. Thurston. Triandrus blood is now 
being used with great effect for crossing, and 
lor grace and beauty the seedlings are un- 
surpassed, besides being of great utility, as 
once planted they require little or no atten- 
ton for years. Mr. G. II. Engleheart, Din- 
ton, Salisbury, had an extremely choice dis- 
play of specimens of six new varieties, 


namely, Red Rim, Fire Jet, Spangle, Green- 
ee Wing, and Dinton Red, three 
of which were given awards of merit. 


In the entries for the different classes some 
of the single specimens deserve special men- 
i such as the variety Bersheeba, shown by 

r. N. J. Lower, who was first in Class 20, 
aml White Coral, from Mr. W. B. Cranfield. 


aoe oss 10, -\mongsst the Trumpet 
With its unipe ont dsome King Alfred, 
ae ae cru golden colour, was one of 
and ne by Mr. N. R. Darlington; 
cine eat here Mr, Lionel J. Richard- 
Miss Hele fers Was nothing better than 
entry. en O'Hara, which he included in his 
ng asst other firms showing at this mect- 
meeting a also showed at the fortnightly 
eres ee described in- that report 
RH. Bath, Ltg ae and Sons, Reading; 
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am; Cani anaa Sons, Ltd., Lowd- 
vinster thy See K oodwin, Ltd., Kidder- 
V. F.M. Copeland. | CTSC Company, and 
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Vitis ONNE is the list of certificated 
‘Sand medals :— 
Somers Raney oe Ards Of Merit. 
JM Rin. tra Da “yt rom Dr, Lower, Prosteign, Radnor: 
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SILVER FLORA,—Mesars, Cartwright and Goodwin; Mr. 


W. F. M. Copeland. 
SILVER BANKSIAN.—Measra. Downes; Mr. Thurston; Mesars. 


Warnaar. 

In tho various conipetitions arranged by the Daffodil Show 
Committee the following gentlemen were the principal prize 
winners:—Mr. J. Richardsun; Dr. N. J. Lower: Mr. P. D. 
Williams Lanarth, St. Keverne, Cornwall; Mr. W. B. Crantiold 
Enfield Chase, Middlesex. Cinsa 50 for amateurs only was wou by 
Mujor George Churcher, Woodcote, Alverstoke, and in Cluss 7U, 
open to all amateurs, Mr. W. B. Cranticld was awarded tirst 


prize. 


VEGETABLES 


Purchasing seed potatoes 


The first essential towards the production 
of a good crop of Potatoes is the use of only 
sound and healthy seed. It is necessary for 
that purpose also that the variety chosen 
should be the best variety for the land, that 
the tubers should be of. good sced size, and 
should come from a suitable district. 

Variery.—The selection of the best varicty 
to plant is a matter of great importance, and 
growers should be guided largely by the ex- 
perience of the district in which they live. 
The result of official trials would indicate 
that such varieties as Kerr's Pink, Majestic, 
Great Scot, King Edward, and Arran Chief 
are good-cropping kinds. 

Prace or Oricin.—Preference should be 
given in all cases to *“ seed ’’ which has been 
grown in those parts of the United. Kingdom 
where Leaf Curl and Mosaic diseases are less 
general amongst the crops, i.e., in the colder 
and more elevated regions of the North. 

Siz® anD Dressinc.—It is undesirable to 
plant the very small Potatoes known as 
** chats ” and extravagant to plant the largest 
tubers. The size generally favoured is about 
that of an average hen’s egg, and weighing 
approximately 2 ozs. 

In accordance with the terms of the Seeds 
Act, 1920, it is necessary for all sellers of 
seed Potatoes to declare the following par- 
ticulars in writing, at or before the time of 
sale or delivery, either in the invoice or sale 
note, or in one of the other prescribed 


forms :— 

(a) Name and address of seller. 

(b) Variety: This must be true of 97 per 
cent. of the bulk, otherwise the ‘* seed ” 
must be described as of mixed varieties. 

(e) Class, ie., * Class 1 (Scotch) " that is 
* seed ” grown in Scotland; ‘‘ Class 1 
(Irish), ” ** seed ” grown in Ireland; 
* Class 1 (English once grown), ” 
‘seed ” grown in England or Wales 
which ts the produce of ** seed ” grown 
in Scotland or Ireland in the preceding 
year; or “ Class 2,” which includes all 
other ‘* seed.” 

(J) Size and dressing: This being the size 
of the mesh of the riddles through and 
by which, respectively, the ‘ seed ” 
may be passed and retained, commonly 


known as ‘‘ the top and bottom 


riddles. ” 

When seed Potatoes are exposed for sale 
the above particulars must also be displayed 
in close proximity to the Potatoes. 

Purchasers of seed Potatoes, whether the 


quantity purchased be small or large (the .\ct 
applies equally to 7 Ibs. as to 7y tons), 
should see that they receive this declaration, 
to which they have a statutory right. Failure 
to obtain the particulars should be reported 
at once to the Secretary, Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, 


S.W. 1. 
Wart disease 


Many allotment holders on whose land 
wart disease of Potatoes has occurred in past 
years appear to be under the impression that, 
provided no trace of the disease has been 
seen for two or three vears, they are at liberty 
to plant varieties which are susceptible to the 
disease. This is not the case. The Wart 
Disease of Potatoes Orders require that on 
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land on which wart disease has been known 
to appear at any time, only approved immune 
varieties of Potatoes from stocks officially cer- 
tified to be true to type and reasonably free 
from rogues may be planted. The only ex- 
ception to this Regulation is that immune 
varietics saved by the plotholder from last 
season's crop may be planted. It is most im- 
portant that occupiers of infected land, 
whether allotments, gardens, or fields, should 
remember and act upon this Regulation, for 
not only does the planting of susceptible 
varieties in infected soil render the offender 
liable to a penalty of £10, but it is practically 
certain to ensure the reappearance of the 
disease, which, in its turn, will mean a seri- 


ous loss to the grower. 
Soil sterilisation 
Effect on Tomato production 
A mecting of the Association of Economic 
Biologists was held in London lately, under 
the presidency of Professor Poulton, to hear a 
discussion opened by Sir John Russell, Direc- 


tor of Rothamsted Experimental Station, on 
the partial sterilisation of soil. The subject is 


one of the modern romances of science, for an 


accident has led to a line of investigation that 
is regarded as a ‘f mine out of which good 
material will be drawn, though it is unknown 
as yet who will be the lucky seekers to get the 
nuggets.” 

A series of experiments had been in pro- 
gress, Sir John Russell remarked, to deter- 


mine the mechanism by which the soil was 


oxidised. The only vessel in the laboratory in 
which soil could be heated to secure complete 
sterilisation met with an accident, and the soil 
that was being rendered sterile was only 
heated to 98 degs., and thus only partially 
sterilised. On this soil being examined it was 
found that it was oxidised more rapidly than 
normal soil, that the bacteria in it increased 
at a more rapid rate than in normal soil, and 
that the nitrate and ammonia in the soil in- 
creased also very much more rapidly. lt was 
clear, though a startling discovery when 
made, that there was some unknown element 
in the soil that prevented the bacteria attain- 
ing the numbers that they would otherwise 
have done. 

Research has shownthat this factor is a 
living organism larger than bacteria, which 
preys on them, and that prevents them nulti- 
plying in sufficient numbers to assist the 
growth of plants as adequately as they might. 
It seemed logical that partial sterilisation of 
the soil by eliminating these enemies of the 
bacteria without injuring the bacteria them- 
selves would promote the growth of nitrates 
and stimulate soil fertility. Experiments on a 
field scale were in active progress at Rotham- 
sted. The method adopted was to steam the 
soil. This gave the best results, but various 
chemicals were being tried as_ substitutes. 
What had to be realised was that there was 
no universal antiseptic. It was necessary 
first to find out exactly what the steam had 
done, and then to try and reproduce this by 
means of a suitable antiseptic. 

Mr. C. H. Shoulis, Waltham Cross, said a 
good average crop of tomatoes was 32-35 tons 
per acre. In planting Tomatces after Cucum- 
bers that had enjoved rich soil and steaming, 
this vield had been increased in one cas to 
So tons and in another to between 8&5 and go 


He appealed to the invesiigators to 
h sterilisers in the form of a 
would give off gas to 


tons. 
provide them wit 
powder or tabloid that 

produce the necessary results. 
In the course of the discussion if was u 
that efforts should be made to reduce the cost 
uthble as a 


of formaldehyde, as this was invalu h 
steriliser, and an appeal was mace to t i 
mechanical engineer to provide an para 2 
that would make it possible effectively to mix 
antiseptic preparations with the soil. 
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Spring stimulation | 

“Plum winter,” as over-cold weather is 
called in some parts of the Midlands when it 
comes with the opening. of stone-fruit blos- 
som, has arrived. At present (I write in the 
second week of April) no frost has come, but 


1 


-a keen East wind, with snow, has had a full 


innings to-day. Local residents call the type 
of wind we have experienced for the -last 


24 hòurs-‘“‘ thin’? because it goes through 


you instead of round you! Beekeepers re- 
member that this specimen of weather inter- 
rupts the operations of our hive dwellers, be- 
cause when honey does not come in regularly 
the queen discontinues her egg-laying. It is 
a fact that she will even hesitate to start 


- again if the honey supply is arrested. “Spring 


` 


syrup feeding.is resorted to in order to obviate 
such a temporary disaster; therefore, the cold. 
weather at this season of the year usually 
brings ‘with it, the hint to commence such a 
form of feeding.in place of candy food. Most 
of us know that the general idea is to keep 
our bees in a constant state of dealing’ with 
honey or other food, in some shape, from 


‘about six weeks before ‘the honey flows. 


Clearly we must not feed our bees more than 
Just enough to keep them, occupied healthily 
and in a state of expectation of more, and 
still more, coming in. Hence judicious feed- 
ing, that is to say, only so much syrup must | 


be given as will meet their immediate wants © 
without- allowing any 
© Storing syrup in spring must ‘be prevented. 


superabundance. | 


A wineglassful, warmed, each evening should 
be ample, and never in the daytime. The 
feeder must be placed directly over the cluster.: 
A glass jam-jar, with thick twill tied over 
its mouth and then inverted, makes an. 


efficient substitute for a purchaseable feeder. 


It needs frequent repetition that only guaran- 
teed pure refined cane sugar only must be 
used dissolved in an equal part by weight of 
water, i.e., 1. pint of water in 14 Ibs. of 
sugar. If the sugar be put into the water 
when hot it will dissolye readily and quickly. 
I myself generally add a good pinch of table 
salt, and, of course, careful precautions must 
be taken against burning. Burnt syrup is 
poison to bees. This matter here described 


is known more exactly as spring stimulation, 


© not spring-feeding. | . 


_ I wender whether those who are engaged 
in drawing up schedules. for horticultural 
shows are favouring the introduction into the 


_ bee and honey.section of a class for the best- 


kept apiary. I have already said in this 
column how successful was such a class in 
my own locality. It encourages the amateur 
and the beginner,.who generally feels he 
stands no chance with his honey or his bees- 
wax when competing against the hardy an- 
nual, experienced exhibitor. Here he has his 


chance, however, for, supposing ‘his methods 


are right and his hives both inside and out 
and around are clean and well kept, the judge 
will reward his entry, even supposing his har- 
-vest of honey is not good. Besides, the 
“ Best-kept Apiary ’’ class gives an obvious 
chance to an entrant from a poor honey- 
producing district. I suggest the following : 
“ For the best-kept apiary of not less than 
two stocks, within the society’s radius of 
— miles, the entries for this class must be 
made not later than two weeks before the 
date of the show.” I ‘repeat that the com- 
petitors hereabouts derived much profit from 
the judge’s visit, inasmuch as he gladly gave 
them valuable hints, both spontaneously and 
invanswer to their questions. The judge, too, 
I gathered, considered his examination tour 
one of unusual interest and pleasure. In 
these days of motor-car transit there would 
seem to be few, if any, difficulties in the way 
of introducing such a class into ae as l 


™~ 


chorus, 
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o | $ sibly can, It is not probable that you will | 


Correspondence. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS | 


Hyacinths after blooming - 


_ (W. H. A.).—It is no use relying on these ’ 
‘for flowering in pots next year, and you~ 
‘should plant them out in April in a sunny bot--_ 


der or along the edge of the shrubbery. They 
will then bloom every year, but the flower- 
spikes will be-small, and only fit for cutting. 


Plants for cold greenhouse 

(Cold House). — We can recommend 
nothing likely to conform to your -require- 
ments, for to obtain flowering plants in the 
depth of winter more heat is absolutely neces- 
sary. - Bulbs, such as Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar- 
cissi, etc., may be obtained in the autumn, 
potted, and placed out of doors. Then, early 
in December, take them into your green- 
house, where they will come on gradually, 
but they are not likely to flower till February. 
Little bushés, of the hardy terra-cotta-tinted 
Azalea mollis are sold in large quantities for 
flowering under glass. All they need is to be 
treated much as the bulbs above-mentioned, 
but, like them, they cannot under such con- 
ditions be had in flower till winter is almost, 
if not quite, past. The winter-flowering 
Heaths need only greenhouse temperature, 
but, at the same time, a considerable amount 
of cultural skill is required to grow them 
on to flowering size. , ® 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
Pruning shrubs 


(G. L. C. Eden).—The proper way to prune 
flowering shrubs, when such an operation is 


really thought necessary, is not such a simple 
matter as many suppose, otherwise we should- 
- not so often see such mutilation done in 


shrubberies at the annual pruning season. 


’ Generally shrubs are pruned without consider- 


ing whether they require it or not. Almost 
invariably, when pruning is done by one that 
is ignorant of the nature of the shrubs, the 
young shoots which bear the flowers are 
pruned away with the old wood. To prune 
Shrubs properly some knowledge of the vari- 
ous shrubs is required. For instance, it is 
necessary to know the shrubs that flower on 
the wood of the preceding year; and also 
those which bear flowers on the present sea- 
son’s growth—the former. to -be sparingly 
pruned in winter, so as not to cut away the 
flower-buds; the latter bearing more severe 
pruning. -Among those bearing flowers on 
last year’s growth are Dwarf Almond, Snowy 
Mespilus, the Andromedas, Azaleas and Kal- 
mias, Rhododendrons, Calycanthus, Cor- 

Philadelphus, Deutzia,. Mezereon, 
Jasmine, Privet, Bush Honeysuckles, most of 
the early Spiræas, the ornamental Currants, 
Weigela, Snowberry, Lilacs, and Annual 
Roses. Amongst shrubs that flower on the 
present season’s growth are Ceanothus, 
Amorpha, - Colutea, Euonymus, Genista, 
Shrubby Hypericums, Coronilla, 
Broom, Althæa, Tamarix, and late Spiræas. 


VEGETABLES __ 
Tomatoes damping 


(C.).—From the appearance of your seed- 
ling Tomato-plants we should imagine that 
their stems have been weakened by being 
kept so far from the glass. Your Tomato- 
plant stems are § inches long, and it is no 


wonder thus drawn up so weakly that they 


have withered or damped. We see no reason 
whatever to blame the soil; but you should 


sow seeds at. once again, and then with ` 


warmer weather and more light, producing 
stronger and quicker growth, you should have 
far better results. Stand the plants, so soon 
as they are well through the soil, on a shelf 
or somewhere aS near the glass as you pos- 
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then have cause tọ complain of damping, 
Give the pots plenty of drainage, and then 


add sharp white sand to the soil. 


- MISCELLANEOUS 
Short, Grass: for hot-beds 


_ (H.).—Short Grass does very well to work 
into a hotbed ‘with. long stable-manure, but, 


_ though it heats rapidly, its warmth is transi- 


tory, coming -up as it. does to a fierce heat in 
24 hours, and as rapidly declining. The mate. 


rial is too full of sap and too fragile to make 
a permanent hotbed ; the process of fermenta- 


tion is so very rapid. -We have found the 
- short Grass useful to place round a’ frame 


wheré the bottom-heat was declining, but it is 
of little use for permanent work. - 


SHORT REPLIES — 
_ C. E. B.—Either aspect will answer. The 


only -thing is that. the soil must be rich, and 
you must see that they do not suffer from 
want of water. They must also -be well 
hardened off before they are planted out. 

C. Park.—Not at all unusual when borne 
on a fasciated stem, as in the case of the 
flowers you send us. in 


Young Ane.—(1) Any hardy plant grower 


may possibly be able to supply the plants you 
„inquire about. 


(2) The Atragene.and the 
Clematis may be increased from layers; al 
the other plants you mention from divisions 
er cuttings. Anemone coronaria is best in- 
creased from seed. Kindly say what Poten- 
tilla you are referring to. a 
= Edith M. Hansford.—We do not know. of 
anyone who supplies Clematis on their own 
roots, The only thing you can do is to layer 
some of those you have, following the instruc- 
tions in the note you refer to. 

T. E. L. Bowen.—Write to Joseph Bentley, 
Barrow-in-Humber, Hull. 


_ NAMES OF PLANTS 

A. J. W.—Heuchera glabra belonging to 
the Saxifrage order. - 

> H.~—1, Red Valerian (Centranthus 
ruber); 2, Berberis Darwinii; 3, probably 


Corydalis lutea. This specimen was much 


shrivelled, and we cannot be quite sure that 
it is C. lutea. There are several other yellow 


- forms of Corydalis. < 


J. M. S.—Prunus triloba fl.-pl. 
Young Ane.—Please send more complete 
specimen of Viola. ~ DE f 
J. H. Turner.—i; The Laurustinus 
Viburnum Tinus; 2, Arabis albida. 
Darimoor.—ı : is Erica Darieyensis, 4 
natural hybrid between E. mediterranea an 


E. carnea, and first appeared ‘in the Heath 


nursery of Messrs. James Smith! and Son, of 
Darley Dale, Derbyshire. 2 . 4 
native of the Alps and Central Europe, an 


was introduced by the Earl of Coventry 10. 


1763. \ 


"E. F.—1, Sparmannia africana; 2, Escal- 


lonia macrantha; 3, Cryptomeria sp.i 4 
Anemone apennina. naa ~ 
U.—1,;Cyrtomium falcatum; 2, Asplenium 
bulbiferum; 3, -Nephrolepis ` exaltata; 4 
Nephrodium molle. > . ! ; 
P. L.—1, Begonia manicata ; 2, a 
metallica; 3, Begonia ascotensis ; 4, Narciss 
Barri conspicuus. l 


M. .M.—1, Scilla bifolia; %, Narcissus 


Telamonius plenus; 3, Ornithogalum nutans; 


4, Ribes sanguineum. 


T. S. T.—1, Staphylea ĉolchica; 2, Arabis- 


albìda , variegata; 3, Euonymus japonicus 
aureus; 4, Narcissus Emperor. -Ciia 

F. Y.—1, Pteris cretica cristata;'2, ~ f 
miniata; 3, Habrothamnus elegans; 4 
Francoairamosa. ' , 

H. J.—1, Begonia metallica ; 2 a 
corymbosa; 3, Foam flower (Tiarella 
folia); 4, Ornithogalum nutans. 


2 is Erica carnea, 
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For success in your Garden—USE -0 


THOMSON S VEST MANURE 


. : f - yy the market. 
The resu tical experience. In greater demand than ever, after over 49 years on 
csalé of long Practica m g, Flowering, and Foliage Plants, Vegetables, 


Unrivalled at tke present day for every description of Fruit Bearing i i 
Lawns, ete. A Perfect Plant Food. Moderate in price and of highest quality and analysis. 


Also THOMSON’S SPECIAL TOP-DRESSING MANURE 


AN EXCELLENT STIMULANT DURING THE GROWING SEASON. 
Prices: SPECIAL TOP-DRESSING MANURE. 


VINE, PLANT, AND VEGETABLE MANURE. 36 lbs, 17,-; 23]be., 9.6; lbs, 5/6: 7lbs, 3-3 


l ewt., 30+; 56 lbs., 17 -: 28 Ibs., 9 6; 14 Ibs., 5 6; Tins, 1/6. | eee 
| 7 lbs., 3/-; Tins, 1/3 and 9d. THOMSON’S STYPTIC, 3,6 anl 2 -per 


SOLD BY NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN EVERYWHERE 


Wir Pamphlets, Price Lists, œc., on application to Sole Mak: re— 
THOMSON & SONS, Ltd, CLOVENFORDS, SCOTLAND 
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-hold a show this autumn. 


238. 
Horticultural Societies’ 


News 


The Kirkcudbright Horticultural Society, 
whose shows have been in abeyance for a 
number of years, has been revived, A show will 
be held`this year. At a recent meeting of 
those interested, office-bearers and a Com- 
niittee were appointed, and it was agreed to 
The society has 
taken a bold step in deciding that no prizes 
in money’ should be given, but cups, etc., are 


' to be awarded. The show is to be open to 
Mr. Jobn 


the stewartry of Kirkcudbright. Jol 
Kelly and Mr. George Houston are the joint 
secretaries and treasurers. m l 


Bedworih Floral and Horticultural Society, 
which was re-established three years ago, 
had an excellent balance-sheet at the end of 
1922, and there was a bank balance of nearly 
4,50. The membership is now over 100. The 
1923 show will be held on September 4th, and 
the schedule, which has just been issued, con- 
tains a good variety of classes with an excel- 
lent prize list. The GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
medal will be the award for most points. 


Birmingham Horticultural Society will 
this year hold their floral fête on July 20th and 
2ist at Handsworth Park. Last year there 
were 150 exhibitors, and the membership is 
about 250. Our medal is being offered, 
together with the first prize of 41, for 12 


roses, open to amateurs with not more than 
500 plants. ` 


Two shows have been arranged by the 
Bournemouth Horticultural Society, June 
26th-and 27th, and an autumn show on Octo- 
ber 30th and 31st at the Town Hall. Some 
very fine cups and special prizes are included 
in the schedule, and there are excellent pro- 
spects of a good season. Mr. E. S. Rosevear 
is the new Secretary for the society. 


We much regret that in our issue of April 
7th we stated that the annual show of the 
Cheshire Agricultural Society would be held 
on August 19th at Roodee, Chester. This 
date should have been August 29th. 


An exhibition of Chrysanthemums, fruit, 
and flowering plants and vegetables has been 
arranged by the Barrow Chrysanthemum 


Society for November toth. This is usually - 


one of the Jargest shows in the district, and 


compares favourably with the big shows in 


the Midlands, the membership of the society 
is 200. The GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal 


will be awarded as a special prize for six - 
_ Japanese blooms. | 


Abbey Park will hold their thirty-fourth 
annual show on August 7th and 8th. This 
show, which was organised by the Leicester 
Corporation, was established in 1886, but was 
suspended from 1915 to 1918. The President 
for the year is Sir Jonathan North, J.P. A 
very fine schedule of prizes has been pre- 
pared, and the GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal 
this year will be the first prize for a collection 
of hardy cut flowers. ~ | 


The annual exhibition of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society of Aberdeen (with which is 
incorporated the North of England “Horticul- 
tural Association) will be held on August 24th 


and 25th in the Union Terrace Gardens, Aber- 


deen. The membership of the society is now 
over 250. Our medal will go to the exhibitor 
securing highest points in the amateur sec- 
tion. 


. The Sandy Show, to be held on August 
30th, willbe the jubilee show of this flourish- 
ing Society. The great additional attraction 
‘1 the horticultural section will be Class 1. 
This. will comprise group of hardy cut 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


flowers, arranged for effect, cut foliage op- 


tional; space allowed, 20 feet by 8 feet; open | 


to all.: To be shown on the floor of the tent. 
Annuals and half-hardies can be entered in 
this class, and ornamental stands may be 
used. Prizes, 410, 48, 46, L4, £2) L 
Full gchedule may be obtained on or after 
June isth from Mr. F. W. Western, Sandy, 


` Beds. 


The flower show which will be -held from 
September 5th to 8th at Kelvin Hall, Glas- 
gow, is again being promoted by the Cor- 
poration of the City of Glasgow, in conjunç- 
tion with the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Horticultural Society. A sum of £1,500 is 
offered in prizes, and this, it 1s hoped, will 
ensure keen competition in all classes of ex- 


‘hibits. Every effort is being made to render 


the show interesting and attractive. Mr. J. 
Carrick Kerr, of 38, Bath Street, Glasgow, 
is again acting as Secretary, and a strong 
Committee has been appointed. 


© ORCHIDS 


Orchids for exhibition in July 


Kindly’ give me a list of Orchids suitable 
for using in groups for show for the month 
of July and August, with a few notes as to 
culture of same. B. 


[There is quite a number of Orchids suit- 
able for exhibition in a group of miscellane- 
ous. plants during July and August, and a 
genus rather out .of the ordinary 1$ the 
Thunias. They grow from 2 feet to 4 feet 
in height, and the large flowers are carried 
in terminal racemes. 
bulbs are biennial, and after flowering they 
take a decided rest in a temperature of 
so degrees, and water is entirely withheld. 
In the spring growth begins, and the annual 
repotting is carried out, placing about four 
stems in a pot 6 inches in diameter. The 
rooting medium consists of good-quality peat 
and fibrous loam in equal parts, with a mode- 
rate sprinkling of finely-crushed crocks or 
sharp sand. Grow the plants in a tempera- 
ture of 60 degrees, such as an ordinary plant- 
stove, and when the roots become established 
afford a copious supply of water. A few 
good Thunias are T. Bensoniz, T. alba, T. 
Marshalliz, T. Veitchiana, and T. Bryme- 
riana. 

The Cattleyas and Leeliocattleyas are 
among the most showy of Orchids for groups, 


‘but July and August are a lean time compared 


with May. However, there are a few fine 
species, and some hybrids that can be relied 
upon to flower about the time you require 
them. ‘Among the species will be found Cat- 
tleya Warscewiczii (gigas cf gardens), C. 
Loddigesi, C. Eldorado, C. Gaskel- 
liana, C. Mossiæ for early July, and 
Lælia crispa. Of the hybrids we would draw 
attention to Læliocattleya Canhamiana for 
July, L. C. eximia, L. C. Aphrodite, Cattleya 
Hardyana, Brassocattleya Ilene, Dendrobium 
regium, Coelogyne Mooreana, Anguloa Clif- 
toni, many of the scarlet Odontiodas, such as 
O. Charlesworthii; and it may be possible to 
secure a few examples of Odontoglossum 
crispum. It is difficult to give a selection of 
hybrid Odontoglossums to flower in July and 
August, so much depending upon how they 
are grown. ? 

The Cattleyas, Lelias, Leeliocattleyas, 
Coelogyne Mooreana, Brassocattleyas, Den- 


drobium, and Anguloa Cliftoni can be grown 


in a house where the average temperature is 
about 60 degrees, but the shady part of the 
plant-stove would suit them. Any repotting 
is done when new: growth begins, and the 
rooting medium should consist of Osmunda 
fibre three parts and one part chopped 
Sphagnum Moss. Watch our ‘ Orchid 
Notes ” for cultural details. We should feel 


The stems or pseudo- , 


. the weather is mild. 


pet 91, 190 


inclined to grow the Thunias, Cattleyas and 


their allies, Anguloa Cliftoni, and a few scar-- 


let Odontiodas. ] 


Pleiones 


A few pans of these charming Orchids are 
always appreciated, especially during the win- 
ter. P. maculata is the first to bloom, 
followed by P. humilis, P. lagenaria, and P. 
praecox, while P. birmanica and P. Hooker- 
iana prolong the flowering season till the 
spring. It should be borne in mind when 
repotting that the pseudo-bulbs of Pleione are 
of annual duration only, the leaves are de 
ciduous, and the flower-scapes are produced 
from the base of the bulbs. At the same time 
new growth will begin, but during the -winter 
it will make little progress, and consequently 
a small quantity of water will be sufficient to 
keep the plants just on the move. Before the 
shoots have made much headway, however, 
the plants ought to be given fresh soil, The 
most suitable receptacles are shallow pans 
from 6 inches to g inches in diameter. A 
layer of potsherds is placed in the bottom for 
drainage. The soil should consist of fibrous 
peat, Sphagnum Moss, and partly-décayed 


Oak or Beech leaves in equal parts to which > 


is added a sprinkling of sharp sand. The 
leaves are rubbed through a 34-inch: mesh 
sieve and the peat is used in a more or less 
lumpy condition. The plants are turned out 
of their pans, ali the soil is removed, and the 
dead roots cut away exoept a small tuft at the 


base of each bulb, which will hold it in posi ` 


tion when placed in the fresh soil. Grade 
the bulbs, arranging about seven or eight of 
the largest in a pan 8 inches in diameter, and 
so on, in proportion to their size. Itis best 
to start at one side of the receptacle, wedging 
the soil around the bulbs as the operation 
proceeds, at the same time set out the new 
growths so .that they are equally distributed 
over the surface. The centre may be slightly 
elevated and the compost made fairly firm. 
When the repotting is finished the pans are 
arranged about 1 foot from the roof-glass of 


the intermediate-house, or where the tempera... 


ture does not fall below so degs. Fabr. For 
a few weeks careful watering must ‘be the 
rule, but when the roots have entered the soil 
and the leaves are expanding a liberal supply 
is essential, such treatment being continu 

until the new bulbs are fully developed. 
During the summer a light spray overhead is 
beneficial, and it will keep down red-spider. 
Shade from strong sunlight when necessary; 
and a little ventilation is allowed whenever 


signs of miaturity the water supply js reduced, 


When the leaves show , 


~ e ro 
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but not withheld, for although the Pletones `` 


are deciduous they are never real oi Ta 


Oncidium tigrinum 


At a recent meeting of the Royal Horticul- 


tural Society this fine species was seen in the 


group of Messrs. Sander, St. Albans, and it - 


is also a reminder that some of the 0 


Orchids can still compete with many of the ; 


newer hybrids both in form and beauty. A 
has been known for nearly a century, but | 
was not introduced to this country rom 
Mexico until 1840. It is an autumn a 
winter flowering plant, and produces brano 


, 4 e 
scapes, each from 2 feet to 4 lee! high. 


blooms are large, the sepals and petals bright 


. t: * e 
` -yellow heavily blotched with brown, while 


i a nghe cear 
spreading, almost flat lip 1s bright i as 
yellow.- There is a Varie ty known 


unguieulatum, but it is inferior to "i 
This Oncidium will succeed 1n the aes to 
with the Odontoglossums, and may be g 


è seda- 
similar treatment, except that when the sea 


| t is 
son’s growth is completed and the plant 5- 


e 
more or less at rest the soil should fe i 
kept just moist and the pseudo-bu g 

vented from shrivelling. 
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Like the 


, b ddi | f y the branches woula not be seen. 
Dis u Ing wal f uit tr ees Peach, they produce many more growths than 
a it ig necessary to retain, and all the weakest 

draw the sap. This latter should be stopped and the Badly. placed ones should be bodily 

trees which bear on the wood of the pre- as soon as the fruits commence swelling renra. Thi mater hoad De- Ariy 
vious year, of which the Peach is a notable freely. If this rule is closely followed up, the tended io Wah reoird io ‘oung trees d 
example, while it is applied in a modified spurs or branches from which the bearing they will then be be more at Piraiched 
form to Apricots, Pears, Plums, and wood originates on either side of the stems With branches. which in ea Il eraci 
can be kept close at home, otherwise trees healthy fruiting spurs. The same remarks 


Morello Cherries. Disbudding should not be 
grown on this principle soon become un- apply to Pears, and instead of stopping the 
growths it would be much better if disbud- 


Disbudding is generally practised on those 


indiscriminate manner, 


performed in an 

and, in the case of Peaches and Nectarines sightly. 

in particular, it should be spread over several ding were practised and none but the best 

weeks, as the removal of a large number of relaned o be econo topped at Abe 

shoots at any one time works mischief by fourth leaf for the a i of BA These 
latter would then be of more robust habit in- 


stead of being attenuated, as is so often the 
case, while the buds would be more highly 
developed, and crowding would be avoided. 
Morello Cherry trees may be grown and dis- 
budded in precisely the same manner as the 
Peach. They may also be grown in the most 
successful manner if treated according to the 
method recommended for Apricots, but, on 
the whole, the former system is the better. 


Notes of the Week 


The Common Primrose (Primula val- 
garis) 

Grewing between the clefts of sandstone 
which support a moist bank of soil are several 
plants of the common Primrose, the number 
of flowers borne by a single plant being re- 
markable. I think it is doubtful whether a 
more beautiful Primula exists among all the 
recent introductions, good as they Bis ii 


checking the flow of sap. Another thing that 
should be closely observed is tọ suspend dis- 
budding should a spell of cold weather set in 
after, perhaps, two or three weeks of sun- 
shine and high temperatures, as the sudden 
change arrests the flow of sap and checks the 
growth, Peaches and Nectarines should be 
disbudded as soon as the fruits are set, as the 
buds or shoots can then be rubbed or pulled 
cul with little difficulty. When this opera- 
ten is long deferred, the shoots become de- 
\eloped to such an extent that a knife must 
ht used to detach them from the branch, as 
there is a danger of tearing off a strip of bark 
Sith them if pulled off with the fingers. It 
sa great mistake, however, to allow the 
shoots to get so far advanced as this. 
Pear ies method pursued in the disbud- 
Sut r o trees is to first relieve the upper 
e E foreright and ‘side shoots 
wer parts si ie next time the 
a like manner, af ees aera os aa 
ERR atter which disbudding may 
tiir DE Soal Shoots having fruits 
keer a should be pinched at the third 
ene E -n when the final thin- 
moved should a a a shoots can be 
iih the exce o ce fruits not be required. 
ae should Cet of the last-mentioned case, 
S ut one shoot left at the tip 
est te Ng branch, and one, or at the 
“INO, at the base and wł ; ly a 
vsited, that on thee’ vhen only one is 
Tel Youn eee UPPer side is to be pre- 
ie 60 are must not be treated 
Vis must be left to su their case enough 
sin, as well ac OPP branches for ex- 
ey ruiting wood. Avoid 


Double early Tulip Tea Rose 

Bearing also the synonyms of Safrano and 
Brimstone, the early double Tulip Tea Rose 
is gaining in popularity. Its precise colour 
is difficult to describe, but may be gathered 
from the title of Tea Rose, reminding one of 
some of the older Teas. Its precise colour 
defies description, but, as a general idea, 
primrose-vellow flushed apricot pink conveys 
in some degree the tints of this fine aa 


(See p. 246) 


Ribes atrosanguineum, 


Apricots, if desired, may be grown and dis- 
budded in the same way as Peaches, but the 
most successful method to adopt is to disbud 
the trees to a certain extent, with a view to 
obtaining a fair quantity of young wood to oe, of g 

È Corylopsis sinensis 


TOW nat 3 
y ne 
. 4 In all cases, as not one single 


ae 


5 asna 
‘shed eee and when disbudding ~ 
NS which » ould be but one shoot at 
t atere the should be as near to the 
Se, and ote Parent branch originated as 
€ at the tip of the branch to 


lay in annually, and to pinch the remainder 
of the shoots at the fourth leaf for the produc- 
tion of fruiting spurs. It is an excellent plan 
to have plenty of these young shoots in re- 
Serve, seeing that the Apricot is so prone to 
losing its branches, because if this precaution 
is taken such losses can then be the more 
quickly made good. The disbudding of "lum 
trees on walls is always attended with excel- 
lent results, and if it were more generally 
practised, so many trees crowded with long. 


The past season would appear to have 
suited the Corylopsis, for they are flowering 
with greater profusion than I have known 
them to do for some years. Decidedly orna- 
mental is the above at the present time 
(March 28th), the slender branches of a 

abundantly 


cimen about 8 feet high being 
cen = spikes of fragrant 


furnished with droopin the spikes about 


primrose-yellow flowers, t ‘ 
It ig a native of China, and 


3 inches long. 


“Ss 
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was introduced to this country about 1901. 
It appears to be quite hardy, and is un- 
doubtedly one of the most. beautiful of the 
less-known members of this early flowering 


- genus. 


Gypsophila elegans | 
Although, individually, the small white 
flowers of this annual Gypsophila are insigni- 
ficant, yet in the mass they are more effective. 
The chief use to which they are applied is the 
mixing of them with such things as Shirley 
Poppies, Sweet Peas, and other things of a 
similar description. Sown now,. and well 
thinned, the home decorator may rely upon 
having plenty of light and graceful material 
during the summer and autumn. 

A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Rhododendron Jacksoni 


This early flowering Rhododendron, said © 


to be the result of a cross between R? Noble- 
anum and R. caucasicum, is a very beautiful 
variety, which comes into bloom towards the 
end of March, It forms a rather low-spread- 
ing bush, and this season particularly is 


blooming in the greatest profusion, its cheery, . 
frilled flowers of a bright-rose colour with ~ 
I saw several large groups — 
` of it in full flower a few days.ago in the gar- 


purple blotches. 


Gens of. Stonehurst, Ardingly. 
| TOE 3 E. MARKHAM. 
Annual Larkspurs 


Sometimes through the attentions of slugs, 
or for’ other reasons, there is a difficulty in 
sowing seeds of Larkspurs where they are in- 
tended to bloom. This difficulty can be over- 
come by sowing seeds in a bed in a cold 
frame and transplanting the seedlings when 
they are sufficiently robust to withstand 
a:tacks from ‘their enemies. The annual 
Larkspurs are worth the trouble; and there 
are few plants more suitable for dry borders 
upon which other plants may be unsatisfac- 
tory. SCOT. 


= Datfodils in a Scottish manse garden. 


There is a delightful garden at Holywood 
Manse, Dumfriesshire, where the Rev. John 
M’Combie, for a considerable number of 
.years, has devoted much attention to flowers 
and vegetables. At present (the first week in 
April) the display. of Narcissi is. very fine in 
the grass and elsewhere. In addition to great 
numbers of the standard varieties, of all sec- 
tions, Mr. M’Combie has also a number of 
the newer varieties. The clear atmosphere 
suits the flowers well, and they are unsullied 
by smoke or dust. VISITOR. 


| The Oso Berry (Nuttallia cerasiformis) 


. This sweet-scented shrub, which in many 
respects bears a resemblance to the Flower- 
ing Currant, is a native of California, and a 
close ally of the Prunus. Although not 
largely grown, it is a graceful and certainly 
useful shrub, which comes into bloom very 
early, when the Currant-like growths are 
freely draped with racemes of white Almond- 
scented blossoms. It calls for no special care 
in the matter of culture, and will flourish in 
the grass without any attention whatever. 
For this reason it will appeal to those who 
enjoy fragrant flowers in the wild garden and 

on the outskirts of the pleasure grounds. 
E.M. 


The Apennine Windflower (Anemone 

~ apennina) i 

Visiting Brook House, near Ardingly, 
Sussex, recently I saw. this Windflower in 
splendid condition. The little group was 
growing among Moss-covered rocks, beneath 
evergreen trees, which. did not, however, 
reach to the ground. The soil in which this 
lovely plant was growing was made up of 
leafy and peaty matter. The stems were a 
foot long, and the flowers larger than usual. 
They also appeared to be of a deeper: blue 


_lightful effect. 
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than we are accustomed to see among the 
varied forms of this plant. Here it 1s 


grown in hundreds, both in the border and 


meadow, in sun and in shade, and with de- 
None of the flowers, how- 
ever, are of the same size and colour as those 
referred to above. SUSSEX. 


| Rhododendron ciliatum. 


[ have never seen this native of Sikkim 
flowering so freely as it is doing this year, 
the rather flat-topped bushes being one mass 


‘of beaut.ful rosy-red buds and pale pink, 


rather waxy. flowers. A few sprays gathered 
and placed in a vase indoors have attracted 
much attention, there being a distinct charm, 
not only in their delicate colouring, but also 


in the manner the clusters droop from the’ 


branches. E. MARKHAM. 
Rhododendron Tubergeni SA 
referred to by E. Markham, March 31, was 
planted here about 15 years ago. It was 
then called R. Silberrad, and + was said 
to be a chance seedling in Van Tubergen’s 
nursery. ` It flowers here almost to a day on 
January 23. During all these years” the 
flowers have only once been injured by frost. 
The number of flowers in 1922 was over 300. 
‘This spring there were far more. The curious 
thing is that a good many flowers are formed 
inside the bush, and quite at the bottom. 

: Bettws-y-Coed. E. C. BUXTON. 


A border of spring bulbs - 


I saw a narrow border the other day where 


early bulbs must have been planted for many | 
years and allowed to spread at their own free - 


will. The big breadths of the Winter 
Aconite were past, their happiness being indi- 
cated by the strong, healthy foliage. The 
Scillas, both S. sibirica and S. bifolia, were 
magnificent. Chionodoxa Luciliz must have 
been planted quite a number of years ago 
also, and’ it was very fine, associating well 
with the Scillas. Crocuses were nearly over, 
and Snowdrops were quite past, but Dog's 
Tooth Violets of the Dens-Canis varieties 


_ Were just coming into flower. Ess. 


Dog’s Tovth Violets (Erythronium) _ 
While they do not possess the refinement 
of the finest of the North American Erythro- 
niums, the varieties of Erythronium Dens 
Canis deserve attention. They are now 
greatly improved from the early varieties, 
and some of`the forms sold as E. Dens-Canis 
grandiflorum are very beautiful, while the 
colours are also good, from the white varic- 
ties, through the purples, to the almost 
crimson one. In some gardens these Ery- 
throniums are now very attractive. They are 
excellent in groups or lines in the border; in 
‘clumps in the rock garden; or, best of all, in 
grass. They are but brief in their duration 
of beauty unfortunately, but one can condone 
this. | S. A. 


Catoio R. F. Felton 


An excellent variety is this.as grown this 


_ season. It is indeed one of the most satisfac- 
tory of all; and among the salmon-pink sorts 


difficult to beat, although not a new one. 
The blooms are.4 inches across, borne on 
long, stout stems that require but little sup- 
port to keep upright; and the flower is of 
desirable form, with less of the cut-edge of 
petal, which, to say the least, does not add 
to the beauty of any Carnation. The plant 
is sturdy and bushy too; some of the speci- 
mens in 6-inch pots having half-a-dozen de- 
veloped blossoms, with others to follow. 
Casting the eye over a houseful of these-per- 


petual-flowering kinds, one is struck with the | 


above-named, Edward Allwood, scarlet; the 


varied salmdn-pink forms of Enchantress, 


and Carola. The last has a faulty calyx and 


a saw edge; otherwise it is noble-looking and 


pleasing in perfume, E H. S. 


partly outside. 


Jarge one. 


and dry out.} - Í 
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Planting Vines 


There can be no doubt that the present is 


the best time at which to plant Vines in new . 


houses.- The borders, of course, will have 


been prepared and made ready in advance. ` 


Many modern Grape growers prefer to have 
their Vine borders altogether inside, bùt 


while in some respects the inside border may . 
be preferable, it requires a lot of attention, | © 


and there is more risk of damage from dry- 
ness than when the border is partly inside and- 
In any case, it is a mistake 
fo make all the border at once; it is better 
to make it by degrees, say 3 feet every. year, 
so that the roots may be kept at home and 
under control as long as possible. A. border 
of limited extent is, I think, preferable to a 
It is more a question of feeding 
than of extent, and Vines in a small border 


- which is annually well done to are better than. ., 


those in a larger border which is sparingly 
enriched. W. McG. 


Pear trees not fruiting 7 

In November, 1920, in open, mild weather, 
I planted six Pear trees (Doyenné du Comice, 
Duchessc, 


Duchess). The soil is about 2 feet loam on 
chalk. Holes were dug 5 feet by 4 feet by 
3 feet deep, and filled with imported loamy. 
Soil and old building rubbish. I had the holes 


. filled with water to test drainage, and the 


water disappeared in about 36 hours. The 
trees are planted against a wall with south- 


east and south-west aspects. I have not yet ; 
-had a Pear! 


Last year they were covered’ 
with blossoms, but no fruit. This year there 
is not a single blossom on any one of them. 
Can you suggest the cause and a remedy? 
The same applies to two Peaches (Gladstone 


which dropped off, and no fruit. This year 
the blossom is dtopping off, although I have 
had the trees protected with wicker hurdles 
and tiffany. J. C. EDDISON. ` 

[After careful consideration of the facts 
given in your note we can arrive at-no other 


Souvenir de Congres, Marie » 
Louise, Vicar of Winkfeld, and Pitmaston ; 


and Royal George), full of blossom last year, | | 
{ 


~~ a 


conclusion than that the reason why your: | 


Pear and Peach trees failed to set and bear ; 
fruit was,-and is as far as the Peaches are 
concerned this year, due to the soil about the 
roots—especially near the foot of the wall- 
being in too dry a condition. Many a case 
of failure may be traced to this cause alone. 
It is surprising the amount of moisture â 
wall, or rather the foundations or footings, 3S 
they are’technically termed, will extract ant | 
absorb from the border for a distance of 2 feet 


a 


Satta, Se leet a, 


outwards from its base; and unless the soil `. 
is of.a moisture-holding nature frequent sup- ~, 


plies of water are required, especially 1n ral 2 
mer. Many imagine that if rain should | 
at fairly frequent intervals all is We- 


whereas the reverse js often the case, > 
the wider the wall coping may be the greater 


> 4“: 


the evil. For years past we have made ita | 


practice to test the condition of the border 
frequently at the base ol walls and to ae 
water even as late as the end of October,  . 


later, if necessary, making 2 test aga” n, 


A " M ra) 
February and succeeding months, and acing | 


accordingly. Jf your Peach trees had ron 
good watering some six weeks ago the 
ability 1s that, instead of the blossoms a 
ping, a good set of fruit would have Ne 
your reward. The remedy, therefore, 18 


. ‘i . ( | 
vious, Actas we have intimated during the - 


course of this season, and onwards, pa 
watch results. It has also occurred to i “i 
that the soil in which the trees were plante 
was perhaps not properly consoli al : 
so, this would aggravate the evil, as ie 
would then more readily part with mois” ” 
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INSECT AND FUNGUS PESTS 


In dealing with the control of plant and 


pieta fruit pests in the future, horticulturists will 
f ows; be more concerned with preventive than 


Be: 
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Wers per 


rmavial measures. Experience has taussht 
us that it is not alwavs Wise to await evidence 


wete f of attack belore applying remedies. In the 
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case of fungus diseases the visible symptoms 
often be regarded as a sign 
already been accom- 
plished, and therefore the only effect of the 
remedy will be to prevent a further spread of 
the disease. In gardens where disease or 
inect pests have been a menace in past sea- 
sons it is Wise to anticipate further trouble as 
both the fungus and the insect have the means 
of perpetuating themselves from vear to vear. 
The plant pathologist has indicated the sure 
mad to progress in the matter of controlling 
the enemies of the garden and orchard. Bv 
hving bare the life-histories of the insects 
and fungi which are ri sp mnsible for the dce- 
struction of plants and the spoliation of our 
es he has shown us the weak spots in their 


. By HASLEHURST GREAVES, F.LS. 


the following extract from “ Diseases of 
Cultivated Plants and Trees,” by Mr. George 
Massee. ‘‘ From estimates furnished by the 
United States, Germany, Australia, etc., it is 
calculated that the annual Joss on cultivated 
crops, caused by pronounced diseases or 
opidemics, ranges between £150,000,000 and 
£ 200,000,000. Probably double this amount 
would be a more accurate estimate if we take 
into consideration the constant loss occasioned 
on a scale too small to be recognised in pre- 
paring estimates." i 
THE PRINCIPLES OF sPRAYING.--The main 
principle of spraying against disease consists 
in coating both surfaces of the foliage with a 
substance which acts as a deterrent to fungus 
growth or which checks the «activities of a 
harmful insect. The medium for conveying 
this material is water, and it is either held in 
solution or in suspension. In ether case the 
aim should be to get a uniform distribution 
of the spray. The water eventually 
evaporates, while the fungicide or insecticide 


The Codlin Moth 
Lines showing natural size. 


Fig. 1.—Codlin Moth, enlarged. 
Vig, 2.—Larva of ditto, enlarged. 
Fig. 3.—Pupa of ditto, enlarged. 


Fig. 4.—Section of Apple showing work of larva, which has 
entered at the eye, passed up the core by the burrow a, 
and is leaving the fruit at sideat the point shown by letter b. 


Amur and, what is of greater importance, 
* his indicated the exact period when we 
mV deal the death-blow to their activities. 


ot mest important subj 


opared to admit that the 
ts should constitute ane of 
(sin the curriculum 
Six student of horticulture and fruit-grow- 
TS That ins | fungus pests would be- 
STe a Serious m unless artificially con- 
Viol n one will deny. In the ordinary 
8 Nature ts obviously well equipped to deal 
"2th ontrol of insect pests. Certain birds 
Wt hneta] insects do much to prevent 
am frum mutiphing too rapidly. But in 
“Festa of gardening and fruit-growing 
Stare, to a great extent, thwarting Nature 
i m tempts to keep a balance. By grow- 
Sa areas of one kind of fruit or vege- 
TS Meare providing in a limited space all 
“oad material necessary for the existence 
: “MOUS insects. Likewise we furnish 
a *ppactun-ves for the spores of fungi to 
mM plint to plant and thus to per-, 
7 7e themselves with ease. We must 
7 Fe resort to artificial methods in order 
ve WY the pests we have unwillingly as- 
a Consregate and multiply. Having 
Ob a case for the artificial control of 
Sh pests Twill strengthen jt by quoting 
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renns on the foliage ds a thin coating. 
There are, of course, Variations to this rule, 
but it is sufficient for all practical purposes. 
Some sprays are incorporate! with certain 
adhesive materials which cause them to ad- 
here to the foliage. The effective high- 
pressure spraving machines now on the mar- 
ket leave nothing to be desired, and they pro- 
duce that fine mist-like spray which is so 
essential to success. They may be cbtatned 
with different nozzle attachnients to suit varv- 
ing requirements. In gardens where there are 
only a few fruit-trees or small areas of plants 
which require spraying, a syringe with a suit- 
able spray nozzle will answer the purpose 
quite well. Itis important to avoid spraying 
too much fluid on the tree or plant, us any 
excess is likely to run off the leaves, taking 
with it most of the sprav. 

Assuming that the fruit-grower or gardener 
is more or less familiar with the life-histories 
of the various insects and fungi which are 
liable to attack his crops itis necessary that 
he be alwavs prepared to cope with them. 
Gardens witch have bern troubled the previ- 
ous vear are more or ss certain to be ae 
tacked again, and this is why eine 
spravs might we! he resorted to. Tt is hard ` 
nawsary ta sav that the sucess of spraving 


depends chiefly on performing the operation 
at the right time and also on securing the 
most suitable material. The importance of 
timely spraying is sufficiently obvious, for to 
perform the operation before or after the 
fungus or insect is susceptible to attack is 
mere waste of time and material. The spray- 
ing machine should, therefore, be got into 
order and the materials ready for use against 
the time they are likely to be required. It is 
equally obvious to insist on using the correct 
spraying Materials. To make experiments 
without a knowledge of the various mechani- 
cal or chemical actions involved is likely to 
lead to disaster, to sav nothing of the loss of 
time and material. Fortunately, there is no 
need nowadays to commit errors of this de- 
scription, The various publications and 
leaflets issued by the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries give explicit and up-to-date in- 
formation on all matters connected with 
spraying, while in the columns of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED much valuable information is 
given in the matter of contro! of garden pests. 
The kindly Editor, too, is always ready to 
place his knowledge and experience at the 
disposal of all who care to ask for it. 


SPRAYING AGAINST POTATO pISEASE.—The 
common Potato malady or blight is caused 
by the parasitic fungus Phytophthora in- 
fectans, and its appearance is, perhaps, too 
well known to describe. Everybody is 
familiar with the dark brown patches which 
first appear on the under-surfaces of the leaves 
and which are the primary symptoms of at- 
tack. If the weather is favourable to the 
growth of the fungus these patches rapidly 
spread and the leaves become black and give 
off an unpleasant odour, The fungus is pro- 
pigated by minute spores which are carried 
about in the air, and in warm, moist weather 
thev quickly germinate on coming into con- 
tact with the foliage of the Potato. The 
ebvious methed of prevention is to cost the 
leaves w'th some fungicide which will deter 
the growth of the fungus, and it has become 
a pepulir custem to resort to spraving as a 
preventive measure. If the disease has 
already appeared it may be checked if sprav- 
ing is done at once. 


BURGUNDY MIXTURE is one of the spravs 
used, and the following method of prepara. 
ton ts advised be the Board of Agriculture :— 

For spraying one-third of an acre (sav 50 
reels). 
(1) Dissolve 4 Ibs. sulphate of copper 
ins galons of water in a 4o-callon barrel, 
then make up to 35 gallons. (Iron or 
zinc vessels must not be usel.) 

(2) Dissolve in another vess-| 5 lbs. of 
washing seda in g gallons of water. 
When the sla is completely dissolved 
add the soluton to that ef the caprer 
sulphate. Both the ingred’ents should be 
fuliv OS per cent. purity. Smaller quanti- 
tes may be made up in proportion. It 
is impotent to remember that copper 
sulphate is a poison and should not be 
put in vessels used for the preparation of 


fom. 


BORDEAUX MINIURE js made up of 4 Ibs. 
copper sulphate, 2 Ths. freshly-burnt lump 
quick me and 40 galons ef water. The 
copper sulphate ts first diesoivel in 33 gotons 
of water. Then slake the time gradually tn 
A senorote veserf, ond after the s'akipg js 
comolete add water while sticring to moke us 
s oalens. This is strained though a fine 
steve and adled to the sulphate of cooper, 
stirring briskiv during the proess, Ether of 
the above mixtures may be obtained already 
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made up by those who do not care to go to 
_the trouble of making their own. 


THE TIME TO SPRAY against Potato disease 
varies according to the district. In southern 
and western counties the first spraying is 
generally done from the middle to the end of 
- June, ‘while in the Midlands and Eastern 
counties the first fortnight in July is the best 
time. The last week in July is usually early 
enough in the North.. After an interval of 
three weeks a second spraying may be given. | 


_ ARSENATE OF LEAD AND BITING INSECTS.— 
This is a useful insecticide for controlling 
caterpillars and those insects which are 
known as biting insects. The fine spray coats 
the leaves and buds, and the. attacking in- 
sects are killed by poisoning. It is important 
to spray the trees when the insects are young, 
as they are then more susceptible to the 
poison. It is obviously useless to spray un- 
less the insects are féeding on the trees or 
unless there is evidence of eggs about to be 
hatched. The spray is made up by mixing 
1 Ib. of the lead arsenate paste with 20 gallons 
to 25 gallons of water. As this substance 
does not actually dissolve in water it must be 


\ 
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come smothered with them and their accom- 


panying sticky masses of excrement. They 
increase at a prodigious rate. The wingless 
females, which appear on the young Bean 


tops in spring, are viviparous, i,e.; they pro- _ 


duce live young. This method of increase 
goes on during the summer. In the autumn 
winged females appear and migrate to other 
plants, not necessarily Beans, on which they:- 
deposit fertilised eggs.: Plants like the 
Thistle, Dock, Euonymus, and Furze often — 
become host plants for these egg-laying 
females. In the spring the hatched aphides 
migrate to the Bean plants when the young 
tops are tender ‘and offer little resistance to 
the sap-sucking propensities of their unwel- 
come guests. The usual method of preven- 
tion is to pinch off the young tops óf the 


' Beans and so remove their daintiest fare. -Tf 


the tops are already attacked they should be 


at once removed and burnt, and the plants — 


should be sprayed with a mixture made up as. 
follows :—Dissolve 1 ‘lb. of soft-soap in 20 
gallons ,of soft water, then boil 13 lbs. of 


.quassia chips in water and add to the soap 


solution. Another ‘remedy is to spray with 
paraffin emulsion, which is made by boiling 


The Apple Sawfly 


Fig. 1.—Attacked fruitlet. — | 
Fig. 1@.—Attacked fruitlet, showing the interior. 
Fig. 2.—Adult Sawfly. Lime indicates natural size. 
Fig. 3.—Larva of same. 


kept constantly stirred during the operation 
of spraying. On account of its poisonous 


qualities lead arsenate must not be used- 


within six weeks of gathering the fruit, 
neither must it come into contact with any 
| vegetable or other edible garden produce. 
- NICOTINE AND SOAP FOR SUCKING INSECTS.— 
Certain insects, like aphides, Apple suckers, 
‘capsid bugs, and others which obtain their 
food by sucking the sap of plants, cannot be 
poisoned in the same way as biting insects, 
but they can be controlled by what is known 
as ‘contact insecticides. 
poisoned through their breathing pores. The 
following is the formula for making nicotine 
insecticide :—3 oz. nicotine (98-99 per cent.), 
1 lb. soft-soap, and ro gallons of water. Dis- 
solve the soap in a little hot water and add 
the remainder of the water. Next add the 
nicotine and stir well. Pests like green-fly, 
which cause the leaves to curl, must be dealt 
with before the curling takes place or the 
insecticide will fail to reach them. 


BLACK FLY OR BEAN APHis.—This migratory 


species of aphis is the well-known enemy of 
Broad Beans, and if not checked at its first 
appearance the infested plants quickly be- 


j 


_this troublesome pest. 


Such insects are., 


l 


4 ozs. of soft-soap in a gallon of soft water, 


adding about a couple of tablespoonfuls. of . 


paraffin after removing fromthe fire. Stir 


thoroughly and spray when the mixture is 


cool. 


PLUM APHIS.—Many crops are ruined by 
The eggs are laid in 
the autumn on the twigs and in the vicinity 
of the buds. The hatched progeny which ap- 
pears in spring consists of wingless viviparous 
females whose descendants continue to per- 
petuate the race with great rapidity. Later 


on winged females are produced which are | 


likewise viviparous, and thus 


large and 
spreading colonies are . formed. 


Eventually 


a race of wingless egg-laying females is pro-. 


duced, and these are responsible for the 


autumn eggs. The spring-hatched progeny 


sucks the sap from the foliage, causing it to 
curl and inducing the young fruit to drop. 
Spraying with soft-soap and quassia should 
be done immediately the eggs are hatched, as 


if it is delayed it is impossible for the spray to | 
reach the aphides. The mixture is made up 


as advised for black-fly. A lime-wash spray 


used just before the bursting of the buds will 


check the egg-hatching. Spraying in the 


autumn and a return jin the summer. «In 


‘any trees show signs of the pest they 


the wash. - Lime-spraving will 
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autumn, alter’ the fruit is gathered, with = 
paraffin emulsion will help destroy the egg. 


laying females. For this purpose dissolve 14 
_. libs. soft-soap in a gallon of boiling water and 


-add while the water is het 4 pints of paraffin, 


Remove from the fire during the latter opera. 
tion. Thoroughly mix and add nine more 
gallons of water. Mix again. before using, 
WOOLLY APHIS OR AMERICAN BLIGHT.—This 
is one of the most pernicious of all fruit pests. =; 
Unlike other members of the aphis family, it -7 


attacks the wood of the. trees and causes con- $. 


siderable damage. The wounds and scars 7; 
made by its sucking give opportunities for 
the spore of the canker fungus to settlein the ~% 
tree. The wool-like secretions which cover 5 
colonies of these pests are too familiar to 
describe. These aphides are migratory and “_.. 
have a curious life-history. In the autumn 
some of the wingless females which exist on 
the wood of the tree-produce live female pro- 
geny with wings. These migrate to Elm- 
trees and produce live male ‘and female pro- 
geny which breed together. Each female lays 
a single black egg on the wood of Elm-tree 
suckers. : The egg is hatched in spring and 
the young female aphis goes to a leaf on ~y 
which it réproduoes itself viviparously. The -,,. 
leaves which harbour these migrants curl up -., 
and provide shelter for numerous productive 
colonies. During June and July they de ... 
velop wings and return to the Apple-tree, 
where they produce live wingless young. 
There is also a migration of aphis from the 
branches to the roots of the Apple in the 


considering the control of. this pest it is im- 
portant, when planting young trees, to make | 
sure that none of the roots are infested. If | 
may be i ` 
cleansed by fumigating with hydrocyantc | 


meth Se RS a ee 


. acid. As this is a dangerous poison it should » 


be administered under expert guidance. One ' 
of the difficulties jn dealing with woolly aphis | 
is that the most favourable time for spraying ; 
is when the trees are in fruit. At this season | 
the migrations from the Elms to the Apples | 
and from the roots to the branches have taken ) 
place. Neglect is one of the principal causes . 
of the spread of this pest, and it 1s obvious ’ 
‘that when dealing with a migratory species It | 
js useless for a gardener to keep his trees : 
clean if his neighbour is indifferent. When | 
only afew colonies are present they may be | 
dealt with by a paint-brush dipped in paraffin . 
emulsion or methylated spirit. In cases 
where there is no fruit or where it can be . | 
gathered early a spraying of nicotine washor - 
quassia and- soft-soap may be used in Sep- ; 
tember. Tits are helpful in eradicating | 
woolly aphis and should be encouraged. 
LIME-WASH FOR INSECT SPRAY.—This 2 , 
useful insecticide for applying towards the end . 
of the winter or in early spring -before a E 
bursting of the buds. It has been. found a ces 
cacious in checking Plum and Apple ap™ - 
also the Apple sucker. The wash forms @ n 
coating over the twigs and fruit spurs m 
thus prevents the E T eee i , 
: y wil JUEN e 
any are already hatched, the; se il Moss 
or Lichen, and thus ensure a cleaner o 
which is always an inducement to he i 
Moss-grown bark not only alor: 
but it hinders the 


ardenet 
“iit crower: is toó ‘or with this 
and fruit-grower is too familia foe canker 
> . ., o e . » r f 
in Nectria ditissima, and it gains admisslo 


| de in the bark. Be 
to the tree through wounds in the sed by the 
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fruit-picking, the bar 
by attacks of woolly aphis. S atl 
disease often follows or acoompantes e by 
tack of that pest. The wounds form 
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the Apple and Pear scab also provide a means 
of entry for the fungus into the tree. Some 
varietits are more susceptible than others, 
while a low-lying position and a heavy clay 
subsoil. are generally favourable to the 
gowth of the fungus. The only cure for 
canker is to cut out and burn all affected 
parts, but much may be done to prevent the 
disease from molesting the trees. Soils in- 
tended for fruit culture which are on a heavy 
clay subsoil should be well drained, as cold, 


water-logged soils are favourable to canker. 
Any wounds in the bark and all surfaces of 
wood exposed by pruning should be covered 
with Stockholm tar or knotting or other 
similar substance ollered by advertisers in 
this journal. Woolly aphis must be rigidly 
suppressed. The following Apples are more 
or less susceptible to canker. rd Suffield, 
Cox's Orange, Warner's King, Ribston 


Pippin, Worcester Pearmain, and. Stirling 
Caste. Among less susceptible kinds are 
Bramley's Seedling, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Blenheim Orange, and Newton Wonder. It 
is imperative, when making new plantations, 
to avoid soils which cannot be easily drained. 


SPRAYING AGAINST ArrLe AND PEAR SCAB.— 
This disease is one of the commonest of fruit- 
tree ailments, and it is due to the growth of 
a fungus which is known by the name of 
Venturia inaequalis. It flourishes under the 
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blossoms have set and again in three or four 
weeks’ time. 


THE CODLIN MOTH.—This is one of the 
pests which causes ‘‘ maggoty ” Apples, and 
occasionally Pears. The Apple sawfly is 
another one, and it js necessary to distinguish 
between them because the methods of control 
are essentially different. The codlin moth 
emerges from the pupa stage about the end 
of May and deposits some of its eggs in the 
eye of the young Apple. The larvæ or 
maggots are hatched out in about 10 days 
and penetrate to the core of the fruit, render- 
ing it worthless. Some eggs are deposited 
on the leaves and twigs, and these likewise 
find their way to the young Apples and enter 
through the eyes. When fully fed upon the 
core the larva emerge. They measure from 
3 inch to } inch in length and are pinkish or 
creamy-white with brown heads. They have 
three pairs of legs and five pairs of suckers. 
When leaving the fruit they find shelter under 
the bark of the tree or in some rubbish be- 
neath it. Here they spin cocoons and re- 
main in the pupa state until the following 
spring, when the moths emerge and oom- 
mence another life-cycle. The length of the 
moth from head to abdomen is $ inch and 
the breadth, with spread wings, is } inch to 
i inch. The fore-wings are greyish with 


d a ry 
waved brown lines. Near the end there is a 


The Pear Midge 


Fig. 1.—Pear stunted and malformed by the larvx within it. 


Fig. 2.—Showing interior of Pear with larvz. 
Fig. 3.—Larva much magnified, Line shows natural size. 


Fig. 4+.—Female fly much magnified. 


t 


Wk of the twigs, giving them a blistered 
“Nearance; it also appears on the leaves, 
where it forms sooty blotches. The scabbed 
mndition of diseased fruit ig too well known 
to describe, The Bordeaux spray advised for 
aling with this pest is made up of 4 Ibs. 
cpper sulphate, 4 Ibs. slowly-shaked lump 
quckhme, and ṣo gallons of water. The 
mature is made up as previously advised and 
souh] be used within 24 hours after it is 
maxed. The time ta spray is just before the 
wers open, followed by another spray when 
the petals have fallen, and again about three 
eeks afterwards. In the case of the follow- 
"e Apples, Beauty of Bath, Cox's Orange, 
achess's Favourite, James Grieve,. and 
ir Sudeley, the Board of Agriculture re- 
“mmends lime-sulphur instead of Bordeaux 
an, as the latter may induce scorching. 
‘Peculphur is a commercial product ob- 
Tate in drums and should have a guaran- 
nl strength af 1.3 specific gravity. One 
won should be poured slowly into 29 gallons 
Saer, stirring well. During the opera- 
a of raving itis necessary to stir the 
“tre fam time to time to prevent the 

suphur from settling at the bottom. 
Sed twigs should be cut away and 
oa 'n the winter as these form the start- 
Ot for next season's attack. Apple 
SPRY also be checked by spraying the 
"ith the above mixture ‘aon after the 


Line shows natural size. 


brown patch which has a metallic lustre in 
certain lights, and this serves as a distinguish- 
ing feature. The hind wings are brownish 
with a tinge of copper. One method of con- 
trol is to band the trees near the ground in 
Mav or June with a double thickness of old 
sacking. This will catch the larvæ and give 
them shelter in which they may be trapped. 
In the Jate autumn the sacking is removed 
and burnt. Another preventive measure is to 
spray the young twigs and fruit with arsenate 
of lead soon after the petals have fallen. Tits 
and nut-hatches feed on the pupæ during 
winter. It is important to burn all maggoty 
fruit and any rubbish beneath the trees which 


might shelter the larve. 


APPLE SAWFLY.—The larve of this fiv have 
three pairs of true legs and seven pairs of 
suckers instead of five as in the case of the 
codlin larva. The sawflies emerge at the 
time the Apple blossom is expanded, and thev 
lav one egg on cach flower below the calyx. 
When the lurve are hatched thev eat their 
wav into the voung fruit. If one fruit is in- 
sufficient to satisfy them they go on to others, 
and in about a month or six weeks, when 
fully fed, they fall to the ground and spin 
their cocoons in the soil, where they remain 
until the following spring. The infested 
fruits fall to the ground. Spraving against 
this pest is not successful. The best thing to 
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do is to collect and burn the fruits containing 
larvee and to work the soil beneath the trees 
so as to expose the larvæ to the birds and 
otherwise injure them. 

THE Pear MiDGE.—The rapid falling of 
young Pears generully indicates the presence 
of maggots, which are the larvæ of the Pear 
midge. The female luys its eggs by means 
of a long ovipositor inside the unopened 
flower-buds. These hatch in a few days and 
produce yellowish-white maggots which make 
their way into the young fruit as soon as it 
develops. The infested fruit may or may not 
fall to the ground. In either case the 
maggots, when fully fed, reach the ground, 
Where they burrow and hibernate unti} the 
following spring, when a new race of midges 
appears. It is obvious that once the eggs are 
deposited in the flower-buds the mischief can- 
not be undone. The only thing to do is to 
prevent trouble the following scason by col- 
lecting and burning the fruits before the 
maggots have escaped. The aid of poultry in 
clearing the ground is also recommended, 
Bantams are especially useful, and rarely do 
any harm when turned loose. 


THE VAPOURER MOTH.—The gaily-coloured 
hairy caterpillars of this moth feed greedily 
on fruit-trees and other garden crops. They 
are about an inch in length and have a mixed 
coloration of red, brown, and yellow. The 
male moth is brownish and the female is 
yellowish-grey, and owing to its poorly- 
developed wings is unable to fly. The eggs 
are laid in large numbers in the empty 
cocoons, and the caterpillurs, when hatched, 
swarm to the leaves of the tree. Sometimes 
two or three broods are produced in one year, 
The caterpillars must be kept down by hand- 
picking, while a lead arsenate or nicotine 
spray should be used where possible. The 
cocoons, which may be found on the foliage 
or twigs of the tree or on adjacent woodwork, 
should be destroyed in the winter. 


GREASE-BANDING.—This operation js directed 
against the dopredations of the various species 
of winter moths, whose caterpillar progeny 
Spares neither the buds, blossoms, nor foliage 
of ‘fruit-trees. When their appetites are 
satiated they descend to the ground and as- 
sume the chrysalis stage beneath the trees 
which have fed them. From October to De. 
cember is the hatching period, and the wing- 
less females crawl up the tree to deposit their 
eggs. At this period they mav be trapped. 
During September the bands must be placed 
round the trees at about 4 feet from the 
ground. They are made of grease-proof 
paper about 9 inches wide and smeared on 
the outer surface with a sticky material, such 
as Stictite, Tanglefoot, or one of the special 
preparations advertised in these pages. The 
bands should be tied firmly at the top and 
bottom with tarred twine. The captured 
moths must be periodically removed and de- 
stroved, and fresh applications of the sticky 
substance must be put on as required. 


WIREWORMS.—These are the larve of the 
click beetle, but as certain harmless larvæ 
and beetles are sometimes mistaken for them 
by novices it is necessary to be able to identify 
them. The wireworms are nearly an inch in 
length and of a dirty vellow colour. They 
have three pairs of legs on the three first 
rings of the body and a short blunt protuber- 
ance under the last section. The click beetles 
are so called because if thev fall on their 
backs they assume a normal position by a 
leap into the air accompanied bv a Flies 
sound, Thev are brownish in colour an 


measure from } inch to } inch in length. 


They deposit their eggs om ar just beneath 
the surface of the soil, generally among thick 
masses of vegetation. The larva Eve from 
three to five vears and feed on all kinde 


of roots, Potatoes, Turnips, or Bretroots 
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buried beneath the soil may be used to trap 

_these pests. Dressings of soot on seedling 
beds, although not killing the wireworms, 
-will sometimes deter them from approaching 
the crops. Various proprietary articles are 
offered for ridding the soil of wireworms, and 
these might well be given a trial. If hens 
are let loose on infested ground after it has 
been turned up they will get rid of a great 
number. S E 
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Nectarine. The burning of all diseased wood 
„and visible portions of the fungus is the only . 


known remedy, but if care be taken to heal 
all bark wounds the disease has less chance 
of access to the tree. All. scars and wounds 
should be neatly cut and dressed with Stock- 


-Riolm tar. 


CLUB ROOT OR FINGER-AND-TOE DISEASE.— 
This is caused by the.fungus Plasmodiophora 
brassicaz, and, as the specific name denotes, 


The Vapourer Moth 


| a.—Male. - b.—Female. c.—Cocoon, surrounded by eggs. d.—Caterpillar. 


LEATHER JACKETS.—These are the legless 
larvee of the well-known crane fly or daddy- 
—long-legs, and they feed on the roots of any 
arden crops. They are an inch or more in 
ength and of a brownish colour. -Their 
tough skin accounts for their popular name. 
When fully grown they assume the pupa 


stage under the surface of the. soil, where 


they remain until the summer, when the flies 
are ready to emerge. At that time they 
wriggle to the surface and the flies escape 
and start their egg-laying career. 
soil insecticides are offered for dealing with 


leather jackets, and some are quite effi-. 


cacious. A dressing of gas-lime dug into the 


ground after four or five weeks’ air exposure. 


is a good remedy. The grubs may also be 
trapped by sinking ap inverted turf just under 
the surface of the ground, in which they will 
congregate. . : 


SILVER LEAF DISEASE.—Under the Silver 
Leaf Order of 1919 the occupiers of ground 


‘on which Plum-trees are growing must cut 
off and burn all dead wood on Plum-trees 
If the whole tree 


before April 1st every year. 
-is dead it must be entirely burnt, root and all. 


The dead wood of any other. fruit-tree' on 
which silver leaf has appeared must also be 
burnt.. The common name of the disease 
gives a clue to its identification. The foliage 
of the branch which is attacked assumes a 
silver-like or leaden sheen which is unmis- 
The infested branches die back, and 
in due time, if the disease is not checked, the 
nol The fungus responsible 
for silver leaf is Stereum purpureum. It 
exists in the wood of the tree, and the silvery 
appearance of the foliage is one. of the effects 
“of the disease. Eventually the spore-bearing 
portion of the fungus makes its way through 
the dead wood’ and appears as purplish, flat 
or bracket-shaped projections in tiers one 
On the under-surfaces of 
these protuberances -the spores are abun- 
- dantly produced. These are freely distributed, 
eand, when they settle on any `wounds of the 
bark of other trees, will germinate in moist 
weather, and the mycelia or threads of. the 
fungus fnd their wav to the living tissues of 
The Victoria and Czar Plums are 
The fungus 
also attacks the Apple, Apricot, Peach, and 


takable. 


whole tree may die. 


above another. 


the tree. i und 
the most susceptible varieties. 


Various. 


x 


it attacks plants of the Cabbage family. ‘The 
roots are the portions attacked, and the swell- 
ings thus caused are responsible for the 
After some 
time the swollen parts become rotten and the 
Tihe cause of the disease is soil 
acidity, and.the obvious preventive is lime. 
Soils which have been heavily manured and 
which are lacking in lime are always fertile 
ground for club root. Badly-infested -ground 
should be dressed in winter with lime at the 
rate of about 1 bushel to the rod. Olean soil’ 
may be kept immune by a dressing of lime 
Owing to the fact that the 
plants are usually attacked in the seedling 
stage it is a good plan to make up seed-beds -. 
for Cabbage and allied crops in, well-limed 
soil and transplant the seedlings into limy 
It is im- 
portant to burn all diseased crops, as‘ the 
fungus is able to exist in the soil for_a period 


popular name of the disease. 


plants die. 


every third year. 


soil before the final planting out. 
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-have had time to multiply. 


© Roses. It is first 


ve s under 
healthy conditions, avoid overcrowdin | 


~ SOME) Rose pests.—Dean Hole observed - 
_that if you want to have good Roses you must 


have “ a watchful, loving patience, whith de. 
fends the Rose from jts enemies as well as 
surrounds it with friends.” 
enemies of the Rose, mildew is in some dis- 
tricts one of the most troublesome. In gar- 
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. best preventive is to grow the seedling 


-sterilise the soil which has held 4 oh wr 


lings. 


Of the many 


dens where it frequently prevails it is ad- 
visable to take preventive measures early in- 


the season and spray with a solution of liver 
of sulphur made up of 1 0z, to 2 gallons of 
water. A dusting of flowers of sulphur on 
the foliage is also a deterrent. The Rose 
aplhis is another common pest, and, like all 
the aphides, is possessed of prodigious powers 
of propagation. Contact insecticides, like 
nicotine or quassia, are the usual remedies, 
and these should be applied before the aphides 
Rose-leaf blotch 
is a fungus disease which is made evident by 
purplish blotches on the upper surfaces of the 
leaves: A good remedy is to spray with a 
solution of permanganate of potash, using 
about a teaspoonful to a gallon of water. 
The rust fungus, which is often found on the 
native Dog Rose, is also a menace to garden 
noticeable in orange- 
coloured patches, which appear on the foliage 
and on the young shoots. The last of repro- 
ductive stage can be identified by the tiny 
black dots which appear underneath the 
leaves. All diseased leaves, either -on the 
tree or on the ground beneath, should be ol- 
lected and burnt, and trees badly affected 
should be` winter-washed with sulphate of 
copper. 


TURNIP FLEA OR BEETLE.—Both the flea and 
its “larval progeny are harmful to Turnips. 
In dry, sunny weather the flea shows great 
activity, and it has a special preference for 
the seed leaves, on which it greedily feeds. 
The female lays its eggs on the -under- 


surfaces of the leaves of the Turnip and on 
The larva, + 


cruciferous weeds like Charlock. 
which hatch out in a week or 10 days, bore 
into the leaves and devour their tissues, After 
about 14 days they emerge and pupate in the 
soil, while’ in another fortnight another 
generation of beetles is born. As these pests 
are capable of renewing their life-cycle six 


Apple Bismarck (renamed Kitchener) attacked by scab fungus (Venturia inaequalis) 


Fig. 1.—Disease in early stage. 


of five years. A change of crops will help 
= check the disease. . . 


s DAMPING orr ` 


\ FUNGUS.—This `trouble- 
some disease, which is due to a species of 
Pythium, attacks the stems of seedlings just 
above the ground, causing them to topple 
over. Although this fungus is responsible for 
the annual loss of many valuable seedlings, it 
is one of the easily avoidable diseases. The 
fungus can only exist in damp situations 
where there is a lack of pure air and where 
the seedlings are too close together. The 


Fig. 2.—Disease in advanced stage. <, 
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. ; egarded as 
times in-the vear they may be regarded as . 


serious foes to garden crops. iting 
tion of active, healthy growth in the sedis 
stage is the best resistant. 


foliage when jt is moist with the morning 
dew is a good deterrent, while constant a 
ings of soot about the plants are of oe 
benefit. Hoeing between the plants Js also 
an advantage. 
family must be suppressed. 


[We have to thank the Ministry of Agtr 


culture for allowing us to use these blocks. 
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post so that the top of the bulb appears just 


Pag | 
Tats j 
ka INDOOR F LAN I S above the surface. Subsequently place the 
bowls in a cool cupboard or cellar, embedding | f 
l l 


Tulip Murillo in a them in cocoanut fibre refuse, leaving them | . 
me pan thus until the shoots are about an inch | | 
y “ot : è E i , < Oo 
s This is an extremely interesting manner in odoxas, Crocuses, &c., and quite a large TAT S al Ere O S 
““) which to cultivate Tulips and several other number of these same bulbs may be grown moist condition. Water as and when required l 
Wh See ponous:subjects. The cul- most successfully in the larger bowls also. with rain water that has been brought up to - 

so clearly round about the temperature of the cool 


A "| tivation of Tulips in fibre in recent years has As the accompanying illustration 
kini become increasingly popular, possibly be- portrays, half-a-dozen Tulips may be grown 
pa cuse there are many ladies and other flower- with much success in a bowl of moderate 


room in question. Do not over-water, but 
apply just sufficient to make the fibre moist. 


eee + 


Tulip Murillo In a pan 


mS Who find it inconvenient to group bulbs dimensions, and considerable sausfaction Is Keep the bowls near to a window, and turn 

n pots, Dwellers in flats—now so largely found in watching the progress ol the plants tiem round from time to time, so that an 

a the ncrease— may grow this subject quit Che making of a suttable compost IS a ver) even form of growth shall be deve loped. 

wresstully in ibre, and during their period simple matter, and a good mixture should Double and semi-double Tulips are better 

» growth the plants become an unfailing comprise two parts clean cocoanut fibre refusi lor indoor ¢ ulture in bowls. Provided suit- 
and one part each ol crushed oyster shells able varieties be drown, they should provide 


a very charming display, and Tulips of this 


ute of pleasure and interest. Bowls of a ' i s x 
No drainage is required. All 


tial ti : : 7 x 
peal Kind, in a Great variety of form and = and charcoal. ; : x í ; 2S EE h] 
sour, and all calculated to please the tasti that 1s necessary 1S to fll the bowls to with kind last so much longer and serve the pur- 
the most fastidious, are quite easily pro- in h of their edge with the compost made pose better than the more noteworthy single 7 
- E = we < Q t D x m K w A r i f m Ear Fn. É N a > -t a - - E i 
rable. They are made in sizes Varyin up ol the tngredients above describe d., Wel Kinds. Besides the variety under notice, 
: r f ; e T E i af i i 5$ hy i wN mm wile ' i f is = Se nd wi itg n wer atts. fs 
m= inchesito r2 inches in diameter. The mixed before using. Press this down mode- wh acer, Dea yy eer ete aku 
. j - 7 nd ther i ‘ thy i $ <$ if D ~j- cTe ife ~ men s iv: ro > R > 
miler sizes meet the requirements of the rately firm, and then plac moo S 1 Sylva, rose and white, 
| one down into tne coni iate; Oatano, yf llow and salmon, mid-early - 
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Voltaire, maroon crimson, early ; La 
Coquette, yellow and orange, early ; Princess 
Beatrice, white and rose, late; and Duke of 
York, crimson and white, late. ee, a 
Greenhouse climbers: Thinning 
~ the shoots _ 


It is important where greenhouse roofs are 


occupied with climbers that they are not 
allowed to impede the light which should 
reach other plants on the stages. Unfortu- 


nately there is often'a temptation’ to over- 
burden, the rafters wherever Roses, Passi- 
floras, Cobæa scanders, and Clematises are 
grown until the place becomes darkened by 


them. If the knife is spared now, the prob- 


ability is that other occupants of the house 
will suffer. Unless climbers are restricted by 
periodical thinning of shoots, there is bound 
to come a day when we realise the roof has 
been covered at the expense of chaice plants 
in pots. . . TOWNSMAN. 


-| Curculigos ne 
The cheapness of Palms and their ability 
to endure a good deal of “ knocking about ” 
have led to the practical disappearance of Cur- 
culigos. ` Yet they are very handsome and 


_well worth attention from those to whom 


good house plants appeal. C. recurvata, for 
example, is very fine for such a purpose, al- 


though certainly it will not endure the same . 


rough usage as a cheap Palm of the com- 
moner kind. -Curculigos are easily propa- 
gated by division, and they enjoy’a sub- 


` stantial compost with plenty of moisture dur- 


ing their growing season. = W. MoG. 


Trees and Shrubs 
Flowering Currants (Ribes) 


In.the whole range of trees and shrubs that 


are hardy in Britain there is probably no. 


genus so extensive as this which furnishes so. 
few ‘really ornamental species. From the 
economic point of view, on the other hand, 
no genus of hardy shrubs is more important, 
supplying as it does the Gooseberries, the 
Red, White, and Black Currants. ` Other 
species produce palatable fruit, and would, no. 
doubt, with cultivation and selection develop 


into valuable bush fruits. There are alto- 


gether some sixty species known, and about 


- half of these are in cultivation, but when the. 
fruiting species are excluded, the half-dozen 
or so described in the following notes com-' 


prise all that can be said to rank as really 


attractive shrubs or to be worth growing in > 
any but purely botanical collections. The 


genus is most abundantly represented in 
North America, several come from the Andes 
of South America, and the remainder from 
the cooler latitudes of Europe and Asia. 
Botanists have divided them into some four. 
or six groups, but for practical purposes they 
may be grouped under the Gooseberries and 
the Currants, the former being roughly dis- 
tinguished from the latter by the spines on 
the branches. All the species are of very easy 
cultivation, thriving in any open, mode- 
rately rich soil. Some of them are rather 
short-lived, and after some years are apt to 
die off piecemeal, but they can be increased 
so éasily by means of cuttings that this is no 
great drawback. By a little judicious prun- 
ing, which should simply consist in thinning 
out some of the older wood, the bushes can 
be kept more shapely and the flowers im- 
proved in size and colour. 

Rises ALPINUM.—So far as its flowers are 
concerned, this species has no pretensions to 
beauty, yet in several respects it is a useful 
and ornamental shrub well worth including 


-in a select list of Ribes. Its most noteworthy 


í 
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characteristic is its close, compact mode of 


growth, which causes it to form a dense mass 
of twiggy branches. It should be given poor 
in preference to rich soil, as the latter tends 
to develop a freer, more open, and less charac- 


teristic growth. This gives it.a certain value’ 


in gardens whose soil is naturally poor, and 
it is increased by the capability of the species 
to thrive in comparatively shady places. It is 
from 3 feet to 5 feet high, with small lobed 
leaves that are hairy on the upper surface. 


The variety pumilum is a dwarf plant, rarely. 
exceeding 2 feet in height, and another 

variety (foliis aureis) is‘ pretty because of its 

yellow foliage. There is also a yellow-leaved 
form.of the variety pumilum, 


\RIBES AMERICANUM.-~Under the name. of 
Ribes missouriense this shrub has been grown 
during late years for the_sake of its autumn 
colouring. I have seen it'in great beauty in 
the Knap Hill Nurseries in October, its 


foliage suffused with brilliant hues of crim- 


son and yellow. In other respects it has but 
little claim to notice. Its leaves are three- 
or five-lobed, doubly toothed, and its fruits 


are black and smooth. It is a native of North 
America, extending from Canada southwards 
-to Virginia and Kentucky. Its popular name _ 


there is Wild Black Currant. . 


‘Riggs auREUM (Missouri Currant).—Whilst | 


quite distinct from R. sanguineum, this is 


- almost as desirable a garden shrub. The two © 
constitute certainly the most attractive pair 


in the genus. R. aureum is a native of 
Western North America, but the typical form 
does not reach as far west as the inland 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains. From its 
being more common apparently in Missouri 
than elsewhere, and: having been introduced 
from there, it is known as the Missouri Cur- 
rant. The typical R. aureum is a-shrub from 
4 feet to 6-feet high, not so sturdy and erect 
in growth as R. sanguineum, but with long, 
slender, flexible branches. Its leaves are of a 
bright, rather pale green, and quite smooth. 
The flowers appear in abundance in early May 
and are borne in short, partially drooping 


racemes. They are three-quarters of an inch 
-in diameter, of a bright golden yellow, and 
are sweet-scented. The fruit is small and 
black, and has a flavour resembling that of 
the Black Currant. R. auréum variety tenui- 
florum (the Ribes tenuiflorum of Lindley, | 


Botanical Register, t. 1274) is. easily distin- 
guished from the true aureum, although -the 
identity of the two has been very much con- 
fused by descriptions of both under the specific 
name. This variety is found on the coast 


ranges of California and the Sierra Nevada, 


and never extends to the east of the Rocky 


- Mountains. > Its flowers are very similar to 
those of the true aureum, but smaller, whilst . 
the shrub itself is much larger, becoming 


sometimes as much as 12 feet high. The 


‘blossoms are quite devoid of fragrance, and 


the fruits are of a clear amber colour and 
have an acid taste. From the garden point 
of view. it is not so valuable as the type. 
Other varieties are the earlier - flowering 
przecox and one called aurantiacum minus, 
which is perhaps the finest of all the forms 
of the species, its fragrant flowers being of 


a deeper, more orange colour than those’ of 
any of the others. ` 


R. GorDONIANUM (known also as R. 


hybridum).—This is a cross between R. 
aureum and R. sanguineum, and was raised 
by Mr. Beaton many yearsago in Sir William 
Middleton’s garden at Shrubland Park. | It is 
almost exactly intermediate between the two 
parents, whose yellow and red are here 
blended. The habit, too, is intermediate, 
whilst the foliage is, smaller and less hairy 
than in R. sanguineum, and thus approaches 
R. aureum. ‘Like many hybrids, and even like 
the parents in this instance, it varies greatly 
in merit. Sometimes the flowers are of a 
mongrel shade—halfway between yellow and 
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rose—that is the reverse of pleasing. This 


hybrid is-hardier than R. sanguineum, and 


in certain parts of the United States will 
survive without injury- winters that severely 


damage or even destroy that species. 


_- R.-MULTIFLoRUM.—Although, like so! many 
of the Ribes, this has merely green or 


greenish yellow flowers, it is a graceful and, |. 


to some extent, a striking shrub. . It is a 
native of the lower altitudes of the Carpathian 


- Mountains, whence it-was introduced in 1822. 


The racemes are cylindrical, 4 inches to 


‘6 inches long, and are closely packed with, 
small flowers. It is the gtaceful drooping . 


habit of these racemes, - together with ‘their 
length and abundance, which give the species 
whatever value it possesses as an ornamental 
shrub. It grows some 5 feet or 6, feet high 
and flowers in May. ` | 


© R. sancuineum (the Flowering Currant).— 
As an ornamental shrub this is undoubtedly 
the most valuable of all-tlie Ribes. It is a 
native of Western North America, and was 
originally discovered by Archibald Menzies to- 


wards the end of the-year 1793, but not -xi 
- introduced until 1826, in which year Douglas, 


the collector for the Horticultural Society, sent 
it home. It is a shrub of upright growth, and 
is usually some 5 feet to 7 feet high in this 
country, although in California, where’1t 1s 


common on rocks. and -hills throughout the - 
coast ranges, it is described as occasionally =. 


12 feet in height. The leaves are heart- 


shaped, or rather triangular, three or five- Se: 


lobed, and clothed, especially beneath, with 


-a soft pubescence. It flowers with wonder- 
ful freedom. during April. -The racemes are | 
drooping, 3 inches to 4 inches long, and 

thickly set with bright rosy-red flowers, each -. 


nearly half-an-inch in diameter. There are 


numerous forms both of wild and garden 
origin. One of the most beautiful and ‘dis: :; 
tinct is Ribes album, a white-flowered . 
variety of this species. Paxton called it Ro , 
sanguineum var. albidum. Although w 7 
' pretty, it has not thé robust constitution 0 


the type, and will sometimes suddenly die 
without any apparent cause. Other varieties 


of garden origin are atrorubens and aid x 
sanguineum (see p. 239), both more richy- ; 
coloured than the type, the latter, perhaps, =. 
the most beautiful of all the varieties: Some : 


years ago a variety with richly-coloured and 


very large flowers, named King Edward VIL, :: 


was shown before the Floral Committee of 


the Royal Horticultural Society, and given an > 


Award of Merit. 


Ribes sanguineum var. splendens 


This is the handsomest of the Ribes known ` 


to me, and, as I write, bushes of it about 


8 feet in height are one mass.of bloom. These: 


are growing near the waterside, and have a 
carpet of Emperor Daffodils, which appe" 
to add a greater depth of colour to the blood- 
red racemes. There are few, if any, more 
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effective shrubs than this at the present time, © 


especially. if grouping is resorted to, the rich 


deép-coloured’ flowers being in striking con 


trast to the yellows, blues, and whites, whi 


are the predominant colours among cae , 
shrubs and plants during its season of beauty. 


_ The type, which is a native of Western North 


America, is very effective also when groupt 


alone, but planted near this handsome variety = 


its flowers. look insignificant: e 
Edward VII. is a very striking variety, ie 
even larger flowers of a rich red colour, 


so far I have not been able to judge ae 


value except in small plants. There are =k 
ral other varieties, including albidum S 
white flowers slightly suffused with pink, 3 


there is the double var. flore pleno, which, 


although interesting, cannot be compared 1 


the .single-flowered forms. Cuttings X t 
the varieties of R. sanguineum root free ier 
inserted in sandy soil as soon as the sy 
have fallen in autumn. | 
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Southern Counties 


Autumn Raspberries 


If not already done, cut down tne canes 
to within 2 inches or 3 inches of the surface 
of the ground to ensure the production of an 
ample supply of young growths. These when 
thinned out—leaving the best only at a dis- 
tance of 9 int hes aparl-—W ill produce fruit in 
the autumn, when they are greatly appre- 
ciated. Alter clearing away the prunings and 
weeds, etc., mulch up to and for some 2 feet 
ue so around the stools with well-rotted 
manure. 
Grafting . 

The sap being well on the rise, this unpor- 
tant operation now needs to be carricd out 
while conditions are ati their best, and 
brought to a conclusion while the scions are 
dormant. Whip - grafting is the method 
usually practised by gardeners. 

Disbudding 

This, in regard to Peaches und Nectarines, 
must have strict attention, and is always best 
effected while the young growths can be 
rubbed ofl, Start at the extremities of the 
branches and work towards the centre of the 
tree, extending the Operation over six days to 


ten days, according to weather conditions, so 
that no sudden check to the sap flow results. 
When completed, one shoot at the base and 
me at the point of each piece of fruiting wood 
oly should remain, unless there are bare 
pluces to be filled, in which case leave one 
about mid-way. Keep a sharp look-out for 
fy, and, until a wash may be safely used, 
cumbat the enemy with tobacco powder, and 
apply it with a‘ puff.” See that borders are 
suliciently moist next the walls, otherwise 
the fruit will drop instead of swelling olf. 


Strawberries 

live beds and borders a final hoeing, and, 
alter clearing away weeds and rubbish, dust 
the surface with soot or lime to act as a deter- 
nat to slugs, Then, as the flower spikes are 
dout to push up, spread long stable litter 
between the rows, and work it round the 


‘plants The litter will have time to become 


washed and sweetened’ before the fruit 
fipens. Where manure in the form of an 
autumnal mulch has not been applied, a dress- 
Ing of a suitable artificial manure should be 
aven as seon as the hocing and cleaning 
have been effected. 


Sarlet Runners 
Prepare the ground for the sowing of these 
o be done the first or second week in May- 
ln the ease of manure being short or scarce, 
(en out trenches a foot in width and about 
Ij inches deep, and put the manure at com- 
mand in the bottom instead of giving ie 
wile plot a thin dressing. The rows oe 
send o feet to 10 feet apart, and utilise es 
save between for the growing of ie 
Sme other erop, such as autumn a 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Midland Counties 


Outdoor Tomatoes 
To have strong plants for out-of-doors they 


must not be stinted for pot-room, and should 
not be over-watered, the object being stout, 
short-jointed plants that will fruit at the 
earliest possible moment. A layer of cinders 
for the pots to stand upon obviates the neces- 
sity of much watering. Young ‘Tomato 
plants should be given just sufficient water to 
keep the plant moving steadily, without, on 
the one hand, inviting grossness or, on the 
other, an insuficient food supply. 


Runner Beans 

It is yet too early to sow these in the open, 
but a crop may be had much more quickly 
by sowing in a cool frame in pots or boxes, 
and then planting out in the open. Of course, 
large quantities are not needed, and a row or 
two of plants grown thus will suflice. If 
sown in heat the plants suffer if not 
thoroughly hardened off previous to planting 
out; but by sowing a little earlier in a cool 
frame and keeping the frame close until the 
seeds germinate, better plants are secured. 
If a sowing be made in the open about the 
second week in May, this will form a suc- 
cession. 
Vineries 

Maintain a mild, genial atmosphere in 
vineries where the berries arc swelling. Make 
the most of sun-heat on fine days by closing 
the ventilators early in the afternoon. Attend 
to disbudding, stopping, and tying the shoots 
of later Vines. On bright days keep the fires 
low, for fire-heat when the sun is shining is 
not only unnecessary but harmful to the 
Vines. Red spider may make its appear- 
ance in houses that are being kept drier be- 
cause the Grapes are ripening, and the pest 
must be guarded against.- If the borders are 
allowed to become the least dry, an attack of 
this pest is almost sure,to follow. Therefore 
examine the soil occasionally, and when mois- 
ture is needed atford water copiously during 
the early part of the day when the maximum 
amount of air is afforded, for ventilation will 
prevent the rising moisture from settling on 
the fruit. After watering the roots place a 
vood mulch of half-decayed leaves or manure 
from a spent Mushroom-bed over the surface 
to retain the moisture about the roots. 


East Lothian Stocks 


If the ground is ready for the reception of 
Kast Lothian Stocks, sown in January, they 


> planted forthwith, the soil having 
nat hed with a dressing ol 


been previously enriched 1 c 
decayed cow-manure. Those pricked off a 
boxes require very careful handling to Aa 
; ve a ball of soil with the roots, which is 
a satisfactory establishment 


necessary to the ty eta mot 
a the plants. Stocks repay frequent water 


i ol i 1as 
i i 7 “es until root action l < 


become vigorous. 
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Scotland 
Dahlias 


Young plants which have been propagated 
from cuttings and which have been given a 
start in a little heat will now be fit for re- 
moval to a cold frame, in which they may 
remain until the time comes for hardening 
off. If any scarcity of favourite sorts be an- 
ticipated, the old roots from which cuttings 
were taken can be cut up to a single shoot, 
with a portion of the tuber adhering, and 
potted into 4-inch pots. Give these a little 
heat until they make a start. Itis now safe 
to plant out dormant tubers, putting them 
pretty well down and allowing a spadeful of 
Kood rotten manure to cach. station, 


Gladioli 

Harden off the corms started in boxes prior 
to planting out. A further planting: of dor- 
mant corms is now due. .\ handful of sand 
round each at the time of planting is of much 
value in the culture of Gladioli. 


Melons and Cucumbers in pits 

At this time it is needless to leok for suc- 
cess with Melons or Cucumbers unless a 
steady bottom heat be available. This 
ought to be from So degrees to $5 degrees. 
[n a lower temperature the plants are stunted 
in their carly stages, and, although they may 
grow away when solar heat increases, they 
are never after to be depended upon. In 
order to assist the plants the sashes of the 
pits should be yet matted up at night. 


Stove 

Where such things as Stephanotis, Gar- 
denias, and some of the Orchids find a place 
in the plant stove, necessily now arises for a 
light shade. This must not, however, be 
overdone. With the greater heat there is 
more difliculty in maintaining the proper de- 
gree of humidity in the stove. This can be 
done by flooding the paths frequently in pre- 
ference to the use of the syringe. This is 
a very convenient instrument, but it does not 
do to be continually syringing plants, more 
especially if the water be under suspicion. 


Cuttings of Poinsettias 

will now root freely in the propagating case. 
Take these when they are 3 inches or 4 
inches in length; and when reoted pot them 
off and place them in a warm house as near 
the glass as possible. 


Vineries l 

Where mildew has becn known to exist a 
special effort ought to be made to prevent 
a recurrence of that dangerous and un- 
sightly pest. Very often an attack may be 
traced to over-dryness in the border, al- 
though other causes may have had sumething 
to do with the outbreak—the admission of 
cold currents of air, for example, or a too 
stuffy atmosphere. Careful ventilation and a 
free, buoyant air gu a long way in prevent- 
ing outbreaks of mildew, 
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| = Pages for 
The flower garden 


The warm-house 


The great advantage of a hot house over a 
cold house is that it advances and prolongs 
the seasons, and also that in it we can grow 
exotic plants brought from warmer and more 
tropical climès. ‘ft enables.us to pick. and 
choose from the world’s choicest plants, the 


_ only. limits being those imposed by the heat- 


ing facilities at our command. By its help 


_ We can produce.summer things in winter, and 


can enclose a spot which, but for the lack 
of sunshine, can be summer all the year 
round, practically if not literally. ' 

In the successful running of a hothouse 
there is a certain demand for specialised tech- 
nical knowledge, and this makes itself felt 
in several ways, such as the choice of suit- 
able subjects, their treatment,’ the mainten- 


ance of succession, and the times. at which 


the various things mature. Some skill, only 
partly innate and much more acquired, in the 
handling and regulating of the heating sys- 


- tem, in the command and use of ‘water, and 


in the manipulation of the system of venti- 
lation, none of which.things can ever he effi- 
ciently done by the ‘“ good old-fashioned ’’ 
rule of thumb, is necessary. Thus it is evi- 
dent that no novice, without the aid of some 


friendly and experienced hand to guide him 


for a time, should lightly undertake the re- 
sponsibilities of running a hothouse. One 
quickly comes to learn that heat in itself is 


- almost of less importance than what kind of 
| Except for a few’ desert plants, .- 


heat it is. 
such as cacti and succulents, heat of a harsh, 
arid character would soon prove inimical, if 
not -fatal, to most plants, while a heat erring 
just as much in the direction gf humidity, 


would soon spoil the beauty and even the . 


foliage of many others. So then there can 
be no indiscriminate selection of plants to 


grow in a hothouse, but only from among 


those whose natural habitat and conditions 
approximate somewhat to those prevailing in 
the house. | 

Of course, it often happens in practice that 
plants from totally different zones find them- 
selves side by side in the same house, but this 
does not affect the truth of what I have 
already written. It usually happens at some 
particular period of the year, and is scarcely 
to be considered as a permanent condition. 
Therefore it is not to be thought much of, 
for, after all, it is only another form of what 
we see in the open air when in the spring- 
time the Glory of the Snow or the Siberian 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING 


Beginners 


~ 


Scilla carpets the bed of gorgeous Tulips, — 


or when in summer cold North, European 
plants: are growing beneath the tropical 
Canna: or around the equally tropical Be- 
What I have so far said are basic 
things, and need to be taken to heart by any, 
who are impressed by the ‘‘ hothouse ” idea. 
Among such beginners they must loom large 
in their purview of ultimate things, but we 
know very well that they are for future at- 
tainment after they have worked their way 
onward -and upward. A beginner, though 
the idea remains ‘at the back of his head, 
is content to` start tentatively and quietly, 
feeling his way along, experimenting and 
testing as_ he. goes. His first modest 
efforts open his eyes to many essentia] 
truths, and he learns much. Almost at once 
he is‘ impressed by the advantages a heated 
house has over one that is unheated; he soon 
grows familiar with his boiler and pipes so 
that he can easily and confidently regulate the 
heat to his requirements. He will be able, 
if he is at all observant, to note the almost 
immediate effect of heat upon his plants and 


see how they respond to the fillip given them. — 
His eyes as they become trained will find 
signs everywhere and one of the very first 
is the quickness with which the plants con- 
sume or the heat evaporates the water. The 
Geranium, the Fuchsia, the Heliotrope, and 
others, which only needed water twice a 
week, now clamour for it every day, and 
unless it gets it the story of the neglect is 
writ large. If the heat is too great and too 
confined, the same young Geranium’ will 
yuickly put out more new leaves, but they 
will be borne on longer leaf-stalks, and in the 
unfolding they will, show themselves some- 
what delicate instead of robust. It is by 
watching and correcting these apparently 
small. things that experience will come with 
every step taken, and that confidence which 
is the result of experience and knowledge will 
be gained. | 

Now the uses of the hothouse or heated 
house are, in these -strict utilitarian days, 
not confined. to the raising of choice exotic 
plants. Few among us, unless it be com- 
mercial growers, can afford to grow a collec- 


tion of expensive plants, and we are too glad . 


to turn the house to the most profitable uses. 


Maybe some of us grow a Cucumber or two, 
or some Tomatoes; others get forward some 
kinds of vegetable plants for early use, such 
as Cauliflowers, Celery, and the like. Others 
again would make room to force a little 
Asparagus, or some Potatoes or French 
‘Beans in pots or boxes, while still some others 
would fill a shelf with Strawberries, reason- 
ably expecting to regale themselves on this 
delicacy quite a month earlier than the out- 
door grower. Surely all these are perfectly 
legitimate uses for part of the house. 
Perhaps there are two other special uses to 


>. which a heated structure can be, and is, 


profitably turned, and that is the bringing 
forward of half-hardy annuals and other 
plants for bedding and for the propagation of 
young stock. It is possible that the amateur- 
is not half so fully alive to the latter as the 
“professional grower is, or possibly he -has not 
the same incentive, and is quite content to 
produce just sufficient for his own modest re- 
quirements. But it certainly is one of the 
most fascinating -pursuits open to the owner 
of a heated house, and one which may convey 
to him many truths beside the mere tech- 
nical instruction which he is bound to ac- 
quire. Asa rule, there is not a single subject 
in his ‘house he cannot reproduce either by 


seed, cutting, graft, or division, and to 


handle and cultivate plants of one’s own crea- 
tion is about the highest pleasure the art of 
plant-growing can give. 

There remains: another use—one we have 
lately availed ourselves of—what should we 
do for flowers at Christmas and Easter if we 
had no heated houses? How independent: the 
possession of one makes us! At Christmas 
we have Sweet Peas and Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Daffodils, Freesias, and Crocus, beside such 
flowers as Arums, Carnations, Azaleas, and 
Camellias. At Easter we have literally the 
finest of summer flowers—the Roses, the 
Lilies, the Irises, the Lilac, and such kindred 

` subjects—and though I found much last week 
to urge in’ favour of cold houses, especially 
where it was that or none, I am bound to 
‘say that the many great advantages of the 
heated greenhouse are so palpable and insis- 
tent that no words are wanted to add greater 
force.. pi F. J.F. 

. Fruit | 

The summer spraying of bush fruits 

Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, etc., 
ure now too forward to be safely sprayed with 


=> 


-uon they direct the spray much in excess of 
the quantity ` required. 


face of the leaves. 


Sg T.I Ay 8 
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the caustic sprays so excellent for winter- <, 
spraying; therefore, the prudent grower has": 
recourse to one or other of the ** safe sum- f 

mer spray fluids, among which are lime-sùl- | 42y 
phur, Abol, McDougall’s, XL All, and other- 
preparations, doubtless all good. Great care 


should be exercised in the dilution of practi- | i 
cally all such preparations; and it should ee 
never be forgotten that it is better to apply (3s 
_the spray fluid a little too weak than a litte 
too strong. Leaves cannot be injured without at 
the whole plant suffering—a fact which >; 
should never be forgotten when we are deal °° 
ing with plants. The young leaves of Cur. 17 
rants and Gooseberries are very tender and a 


very easily injured; therefore, the spray must =" 
not exceed the prescribed strength given in 2 
the directions for use. If the directions be oe 
departed from the mixture must be below :* 
the strength recommended rather than- =% 
above it. | | = a 

Another matter of great importance is that <=" 
of properly directing the spray. How fre- ea 


quently do we see men diligently directing the `` $ : 
spray upon the upper side of the leaves in- ;7)7 


stead ot on the lower or under side. In addi- i 
Aphides, red: spider, i=" 
caterpillars of the magpie moth, “th - 
Gooseberry and Currant saw-fly, which attack | 
these, trees, usually first have their being on =" 
the under-side of the leaves of the Currants -"f 
and Gooseéberries. Sometimes, when the trees ;*4 
are badly infested and the under-side of the (=: 
leaves has no space for the generations which "5 
continue to arrive, they attack the upper sur- \-5 
In such cases it is correct s- 
to spray those leaves on the upper side as =! 
well as on the lower side. Indeed, it is well an 
to spray the upper as well as the lower sur- `= 
faces; but not to pump the fluid upon them "5 
until it flows from the leaves in a stream 0% 
That is a waste of time and material. Afilm y« 
of effective spray fluid, applied under proper; 
conditions,-is as destructive to insect life asa “1 
larger quantity ould be. ee 
The other point is to direct the spray fluid 
first to the lower side of the leaves, and spray `. 
them branch by branch, wetting the whole ¿“i 
surface. Then, if pests on the upper, surface 
of the leaves be even suspected, spray the a 
upper surface, wetting it ali over. A second . = 
spraying two or three days after the first | 
usually completes the cleansing ol the trees | 
for a short time, the length of time depending ': 
on the pest and its manner ol increase. 
O PRUNING NeWLY-PLANTED FRUIT TREES. ~ 
On December 2nd, 1922, I planted a small =: 
number of trees of the Apple, Pear, Plum, 
Red Currant, Black Currant, Gooseberry, 
and Blackberry. These trees were pruned 
during the week ended Saturday, April 14th, k 
1923. There are still various opinions 0n ;) 
pruning newly -planted trees, mainly be © 
cause so few data have been prepared and n 
preserved, and so few exact measure 
ments - recorded of growth made during 
the spring, summer, and autumn inmediatey 
following the pruning. On March 24th, - 
1906, twelve varieties of Plums were planted. 
These were all pruned on May 1st, and they 
formed one long row the whole length of the 
garden. These trees were gralted at home, 
on the Plum stock, and they were at all times 
treated with care by those who handled 
them. | J. . 


The Victoria Plum 


It is a matter for regret that Silver Leal, 
-in some districts, threatens the extinction © 
the Victoria Plum, possibly the most PoP he | 
variety in cultivation. Few, 1 any, valities 
other Plums possess so many good quali A 
as this. A free grower, trees soon Ee 
a profitable size, and crops are not pro 
matic, for season after season the yield tl 
Victoria is not only heavy but consis 
heavy. ‘It must be admitted, however, i 
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ite frost, once in a way, may play havoc, 
the exception, and even in such 


a ee is almost ci rtain to bea sprink- 
heel fruit’ left which, naturally, is of en- 
‘ad value. Another good point possessed 
by the Victoria Plum is that the trees never 
attain t0 an unwieldy size, but remain of 
medium height if allowed to bear freely. The 
variety is just the correct type of tree to plant 
between rows of other fruit trees which, ulti- 
mately, make larger Spei imens and which are 
sower in coming into profit. Then, too, if 
extra fine fruits be desired, it is an excellent 
wrt to plant upon a west wall, and a long 
succession of fruit may be assured by vary- 
ing the sites of the trees as regards the expo- 
sure. Those, therefore, who have healthy 
trees of Victoria ought to prize them, and to 
give them every attention. Over-cropping is 
too prevalent, for Victoria is a free setter, and 
the fruits arc usually produced in huge clus- 
ters, Which are seldom thinned sufficiently, if 
indeed they are thinned at all. Many of 
the smaller fruits fall by a natural ‘pro- 
ess of elimination, but this is not 
enough, The clusters ought to be reduced 
drastically, and this reduction ought to 
be done when the fruits are quite small. 
Nor is a single thinning sufficient. When the 
fruits begin to take on the tinge which indi- 
cates that ripening has begun, they ought 
ence more to be thinned, leaving only the , 
nest examples. At this stage the fruits 
which are removed are most useful for bot- 
ting or for jam-making, and those which arc 
left will acquire a flavour and lusciousness 
which make the Victoria Plum well worthy 
of a place in the dessert. The variety, too, 
Is less fastidious in ri spect of soil than others 
ofa more choice description, and it thrives 
vell upon a moderate loam to which has been 
aled a good proportion of lime rubble, for 
like all stone fruits absolute success can only 


he obtained when the trees can avail them- 
slves of lime in some form or another. 
\ SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Black Currants 


In these days, when “ big-bud ” threatens 
Wdecimate Black Currant plantations, those 
who have a clean stock are to be envied. 
Moreover, when their plantations require re- 
Menal, they can always, by means of cut- 
ungs, rely upon having clean and thrifty 
yeng bushes. In preparing the soil for such 
anew plantation, no pains ought to be spared, 
ad dep digging as well as plenty of rich 
manure are necessary, The young bushes 
"igit to be planted 4 feet apart, and made 
ley tirm over the roots. Afterwards a mulch 
of short manure should be applied. Black 
Curls appreciate a situation which 1s 
vest, but not damp, but in whieh they can 
“tin plenty of air and sun, Keep the 
"hes open by thinning out the older wood 
war by year and retaining the young growths 
Nach produce the finest berries. There are 
“te very good varieties of modern introduc- 
aon, but I prefer to remain faithful to a 
Ethe older sorts. While I do not claim (a 


: x « “e never 

ney are, perhaps, the best, yet l ae yles 

“ad cecasion to regret planting Black Napte™s 
1 ss Champion. 
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course, to its cultivation under glass. Ob- 
viously one would not object to fresh, turfy 
loam, so often recommended when it is a 
case of growing the plants to fruit in com- 
paratively small pots, but such material would 
not be wanted when the roots are allowed the 
freer space of a border, and thus in all likeli- 
hood encourage stems and leaves of excep- 
tonal size and strength. It may be advis- 
able to start the young plants with a little 
of the article named. Afterwards, however, 
one would look for something less choice, as 
it were. The used soil of all pot plants, and 
that which has done duty the previous season 
for crops like Cucumbers, is carefully kept 
under cover, turned on occasion, and is then 
found good enough; excellent, in fact, for the 
plant under review. This is used in as rough 
a state as possible. -The plan of starting with 
a small amount of soil, adding to the same 
as the roots demand it, is followed. The 
practice aids in preventing that gross growth 
always guarded against, both by soil and 
through the employment of stimulants. 

By having comparatively poor earth the 
grower can with safety start feeding the roots 
early in the plant’s carcer, and this is done 
the moment the fruits of the first bunch are 
set and swelling. I am not at all particular 
what is given in the way of fertilisers; yet 
if tied to one thing this would be bone meal. 
Through the summer liquid manures mixed 
for other pat plants are freely given, but even 
with the Tomato one is carcful of their 
strength. Weak and often is the rule, and 
bone meal or other powdered forms may, of 
course, be scattered on the surface. Water- 
ing the roots in the early stages is of moment; 
in fact, the dry side should be aimed at, and 
even when the plants have reached the fruit- 
ing time, one would not use water on dull 
days. Rarely do the leaves suffer when the 
atmosphere is moist; outside, I mean, be- 
cause it is fatal when the inside of the green- 
house is charged with moisture. The appear- 
ance of little beads of water an the edges of 
the foliage is always other than a good sign, 
even when taking the first look in the morn- 
ing; and one tries to get rid of such by em- 
ploying more heat or air, as the case may be. 
In sunny weather, however, with a small bulk 
of soil, it is not an easy matter to over-water, 
and it is found sometimes that once a day 
is not often enough. Air, again, may be 
given abundantly. In early spring it is a ise 
times advisable to close the ventilators a 
night, but this, to some extent, ean 
what fire-heat can be obtained. e 
Į would never quite close a green M A 
in w weather doors and all would be 
in warm vided winde do 
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tiresome of all pests—the white fly. Possibly 
cleanliness has something to do with free- 
dom, the lime-washing of walls, the general 
fight against dirt of any description. Good 
health in growth of plant gives a fine stand 
against diseases. The mildew that comes 
in the shape of spots at the back of the leaves 
is a troublesome complaint, and without fire- 
heat in carly autumn it sometimes appears. 
A dry, warm, airy atmosphere is the only 
cure ; it cannot live in such. A mistaken idea 
as to what is a good plant to start with leads 
many a beginner to choose those showing 
flowers or fruits while yet in small pots. 
Thousands of such plants are sold in the 
spring, and they seldom go ahead as the 
grower would like. When the stem has be 
come hardened through starvation, such 
plants are better discarded, and preference 
given to quickly raised and comparatively 
small ones. Nor is it wise to put Tomatoes 
in an unheated structure before the month of 


a H. S. 


Deep working of heavy soils 

The value of deeply working all soils can- 
not be overestimatal, but in the case of heavy 
soils this is very pronounced. As regards the 
latter, deep working need not, necessarily, 
mean trenching, as many, and especially 
young gardeners, appear to think. Some 
heavy soils are of a clayey nature, others, 
naturally heavy but free from clay, may have 
a poor, infertile subsoil. In such cases it 
would be folly to trench in the orthodox man- 
ner, that is, by bringing the bottom soil to the 
surface, as is the general practice in trench- 
ing proper. It is a matter of common know- 
ledge that a quarter which has a clayey sub- 
soil will absorb, and retain, more moisture 
after trenching than before. Owing to this, 
those who have stich soils to contend with 
ought to undertake the work when the 
weather is dry. Double digging is preferable 
—that is, the under spit is not brought to the 
surface, but is thoroughly broken up in posi- 
tion by the spade, some good manure being, 
of course, incorporated with it. If such a 
course be persisted in for a few seasons a 
naturally poor and hungry subsoil can be 
rendered fertile—anore so, sometimes, than 
the surface. The observant gardener will 
soon be able to judge when such subsoil mav 
anfely be brought to the surface, and after 
that the usual method of trenching may be 
followed at the customary regulation inter- 
vals. It is difficult to understand why this 
method of deeply working heavy or clayey 
soil is so little practised. Not only ae it 
improve the soil, but it counteracts the effects 
af drought in a remarkable way, and it as- 
sists in the destruction of weeds and ea 
cects, T have found it one of the eer i 
cult matters to impress on young men, rut I 
ity of inculcating ts 
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National Rose Society 


l April 20th 


` A successful. exhibition was that held on 
the above date, and generally it compared 
favourably with any spring display which had 
gone before. In early morning the blooms 
appeared to be backward in condition, but, as 
the day wore on, they opened. capitally. 
Varieties on view were strong in recently-in- 
troduced ones; and two novelties, received the 
high award of the Gold Medal of the Society. 


Like all meetings where there are Roses, the ` 


attendance was notable; indeed, within an 


=- hour of the opening of the hall it was. diffi- 


cult to get anything like a quiet look at the 
attractive blossoms. The amateur growers 
staged excellent examples, although com- 
petitors were not numerous excepting 
perhaps in the decorative table classes. 

` Pot Prants.—Three large oblong’ groups, 
composed rather of the smaller types of 
bloom, as the Polyanthas and climbing kinds, 
with. a few nice specimen flowers here and 
there, made a bold portion of the whole 
show, Messrs. Paul and Son, Waltham 


Cross; Mr. E.. J. Hicks, Twyford; and . 


Messrs. Wm. Cutbush ‘and Sons, Barnet, 
taking the prizes in the order named. The 
first and second names were reversed in ex- 
amples of Pillar Roses, and included in the 
latter was a new climbing variety named the 
Beacon, which will be much in evidence in 
the near future. It is in. many respects 
similar to the well-known American Pillar, 


- Crimson in colour, with white ring near the 


centre. | 


A very fine novelty is this; and the 
Cory Cup went to it as being the best new 


climbing kind. 


Gut FLowers.—Messrs. B. R. Cant and 
Son, Colchester, put up a very fine stand of 
blooms arranged with their own foliage— 
that is, on long stems. Some of this firm’s 
own introductions were excellent, and in- 
cluded Phoebe, a charming light yellow; 
Rev. Page Roberts, deep yellow ; Covent Gar- 
den, red; and Padre, coppery red. Other 
showy sorts were Sovereign, a likely variety 
for table decoration; the Queen Alexandra, 
American Pillar; and the old Fortune’s Yel- 
low. The second-prize group of Mr. George 
Prince, Oxford, was. notable for a pretty 
bunch’ of the Austrian Copper. In this stand, 
too, both Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, rich 


= yellow, and’ Souvenir de Georgés Pernet, deep 


cochineal-pink shade, gave an idea of a pair 
of extra good new kinds. The recent Muriel 
Wilson showed up well, as did the Polyan- 
thas Nurse Cavell and Coral Cluster. 
Continuing the nurserymen’s classes, 
Messrs. Cant led with two-dozen specimen 
blooms arranged in boxes, striking examples 
being those of Mrs. Foley Hobbs, Augustus 
Hartmann, Rev. Page -Roberts, Constance 


-Gasson, Souvenir de George Beckwith, and 


C. V. Haworth, rich maroon. Mr. E. J. 
Hicks followed with Augustus Hartmann, 
Crusader, Candeur Lyonnaise, and Premier, 
among the larger and nicer flowers. For a 
dozen of-one kind Mr, A. T. Goodwin, Maid- 


stone, led with the well-known Maréchal Niel. - 


These were well-developed, although ' the 
colour appeared paler than usual. From this 
stand the best bloom in the trade division 
was selected. Second, Mr. E. J. Hicks, with 
Mrs. Henry. Winnett, a neat red sort, but 
small. Third, Messrs. Cant, with the variety 
Constance Gasson, a variable tinted sort. 
One exhibitor only put up three baskets of 
Roses, Mr. E. J. Hicks having Evelyn, Mrs. 
Winnett, and Lucile Barker. For a single 
basket Mr. Goodwin led with Maréchal Niel ; 
second, Messrs. Bees, Ltd., Liverpcol, with 
a taking variety of the climbing order of 
flower named Evelyn Thornton. -ʻA lovely 
bowl of Roses won first prize for Mr. E. J. 
Hicks, the variety being the old Lady Hill- 


ingdon ; second, Mrs. Tisdall, Woodford, with 
Melody. = 

The best table decoration was that of Mrs. 
A. R. Bide, Farnham, the variety Madame 
Butterfly; second, Mrs. Tisdall, with the 
same sort. By the way, in the table classes 
there may have been too much of a good 
thing, for it was ‘‘ Butterfly ” almost 
throughout; and whatever skill the exhibi- 
tors showed there was no great change when 
nearly all chose the same sort. This fault 
was pretty generally remarked. a 


Amateurs presented cut Roses in splendid 
condition, the two principal competitors be-. 
. ing Mr. E. J. Holland, Sutton, Surrey, and 


Mr. G. A. Hammond, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 
The former.in his dozen stand had Mrs. 
Foley Hobbs—an example of this was 
selected as a premier flower; Mrs. James 
Walsh, Frau Karl Druschki, Wm. Shean, 
Victory, and Mrs. C. Lamplough. The 


second stand had Nita Weldon, Wm.-Shean, 


Mrs. Amy Hammond, and Madame Melanie 
Soupert; and these.varieties were the more 
important in some other classes, the prizes 
in which were won by the exhibitors named. 
For half-a-dozen flowers Mr. G. S. Gordon 


Clarke, Leatherhead, and Mr. L. P. Roberts 


were first and second respectively. A choice 
bowl of blooms won for Miss Ethel: James, 
Abingdon, the. leading prize; the variety 
chosen, the well-known red Richmond; 
second, Mrs. .Colston Hale, Warminster, with 


Golden Ophelia. For a vase of blooms Mrs: 


Courtney Page, Enfield, led with the variety 


. Ophelia; second, Mrs. Charlton, Yiewsley, 


with Madame Butterfly. The last-named 
variety, again, was -used in the first-prize 
table decoration of. Mrs. Courtney Page, in 
this instance the bronzy-red foliage of Acers 
having some effect in the arrangement. 

New Rosgs.—Mrs. Tresham Gilbey is the 
name of one of the Gold Medal kinds ; exhibi- 
tors, Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son. It is a 
fine, big, full, well-shaped blossom of a light 
salmon-rose shade, and sweetly-scented. The 


. other medal variety was Deception, from 


Messrs. Beckwith, notable growers of market 


blooms. It is charming in clear pink colour- 


ing, a deep flower, not particularly broad, 
of pretty formation, and perfumed. This 
should be a good market Rose. Mrs. Beck- 
with—a French novelty—received a certificate 
of. merit. This is light primrose yellow in 
colour; not too full, however, and the petals 
are what may be termed papery ; nevertheless 
a taking addition. Messrs. Bees, Ltd., ob- 
tained a similar award for Lady Charmion, 
cerise-pink ‘of an exceedingly pretty shade. 
The Beacon has already had notice. This 
is an everybody’s variety, the like of which 
only comes at rare intervals; and a special 
note may, therefore, be made of it. H.S. 


The Ghent. Exhibition 
- The outstanding impression in our mind 
after visiting the Ghent International Exhi- 
bition was the wonderful way Belgium has 
recovered since the war. It was a remarkable 
show from every standpoint, and one of which 
the authorities must be justly proud. It is 
evident that Ghent is still the home of great 
plant-growers. The. main hall comprised 
masses of wonderful colour, the: effect ot 
which from the: gallery cannot be imagined. 
The scheme of arrangement was laid out on 
lines so as to secure the best general -effect. 
Azaleas and Camellias, for which Ghent is 
famous, were, of course, predominant. There 
were also classes where Tulips, Liliums, 
fruit trees, and Lilacs were displayed; also 
horticultural implements and sundries. One 
missed, however, the giant Palms, which 
were always one of the attractive features of 


_ 


, special: hall set- aside f 


- cellent displays o 
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Continental shows, but m | 


l any of these wer 
lost during the war. york 


or their display 

a great attraction,’ and created re 
interest among the crowds of visitors who 
continually passed round the stands in a slow. 
moving queue. The arrangements for the 
comfort of visitors and the avoidance of great 
crowds at any particular point were admir- 
able in every way. The Exhibition covered 
an area of about.8 acres. For the arrange. 
ments M. Henri Wilde was responsible, and 
he was highly complimented for his work. 


. ~Bay trees, a speciality of the Belgian Srowers, 


were very prominent, ‚ranging from plants 
2 feet high to those.so feet and 12 feet in 
height, with standards carrying heads 10 fest 
and 12 feet in diameter. The war does not 
seem. to have affected these, they being shown 
in great numbers. The main Exhibition, as 
indicated, was filled with thousands of Aza- 
leas, the colours varying from pink to the 
purest white. Rhododendrons also were 


largely shown, while the newer forms of . 


Hydrangea were also prominent., 

The English section, although, small in 
comparison with the rest of the show, was a 
credit to this country, and we were naturally 
delighted at the crowds who were flocking 
round this particular section full of admira- 


tion for the fine display. Among the exhibi- | 


tors were-Stuart, Low and Co. (Carnations 


‘and Orchids), C. Engelmann (Carnations), |i 


Reamsbottom and Co. (Anemones), -G. G 


‘Whitelegg and Co. (rock garden), Hayes'and «1 


Sons (Alpine garden), Wm. Bunn (Pelargo- 
niums), J. Macdonald. (Grasses), Wm. Wat- 


son and Sons, Ltd., and L.. R.. Russell 


(Clematis). The whole of the British exhibit, 
was excellent in design and arrangement. . 
` The British exhibit of fruit also created 


much interest. We noticed-especially the ex- - 
Robert Veitch and Son g 
and T. Rochford and Sons, Ltd. As previ- ` 
ously mentioned, the Orchids were a great 
feature, and among the exhibitors we noticed - 
the names of Sir Jeremiah. Colman, Charles- . 


worth and Co., and Sander and Sons. ` 


Friday (April 13th) was occupied iñ judg: - 
ing the exhibits, and the show was opened | 
in State by the King of the Belgians, accom- . 


panied by the Queen: Their Majesties, who 


The Orchids in the 


have a special interest in horticulture, re. ,. 
ceived a great welcome. Afterwards they -` 


made a tour of the exhibits, and spent some 
time at the British ‘section. - The show con- 
tinued open till April 21st. 


‘ The following is the list of awards made to - 


the British exhibitors :— . 
Works oF ART.—To the Royal Horticultural Society, th 


& Son, Mr. C. Engelmann, and Messrs. Chariesworth & Co, - 


eo 
' Chamber of Horticuiture, Mr. G. G. Whitelegg, Messrs. yess 


SANDER MEMORIAL CUP. — Was given to Azalea Albee 


“Elizabeth, as being the best new plant in the show. 


GOLD MEDALS.—-Messrs, Stuart Low & Oo., Mr, L. R. Rasel, 


Mr. Q Poise Menara. Orek, Harrison, & Cragg, Messrs. Sander, 
and Messrs. Watkins impson. : 
SILVER-GILT MEDALS. — GARDENERS CRONIOLE, Lis 
Messrs. W. Artindale & Son, The Spalding Bulb roast snd Biss 
tioni, resets: Reamsbottom, Mr, W, Watts (St. Asaph), 
- Walker. 


E SILVER MEDALS.—Mr. J. Macdonald, Messrs. Watson & Sons, 


and Mr. Runn. — 


INTERNATIONAL GLADIOLUS SHOW. sete ; 
Chamber of Commerce of the City of eure 7 
Qntario, has informed the Ministry of ie 
proposal to hold an International. Gladiolus - 


Show on August 22nd and 23rd next ee 
city. The Ontario Government is prov! ing 


trial plots for the planting-of bulbs sent for, 


the purpose of exhibition (in lots of 100 or less 
from any one grower). 


The Chamber states — 


that every possible care will be taken of bulbs 
so forwarded, which will be grown by com- 


petent horticulturists attached to the ee 
Agricultural College: Growers and hy i 
disers of the Gladiolus in this country W10 
desire to exhibit their products are invited : 
send the required number of bulbs so as ‘ 
reach Guelph not later than May 24th next 


The consignment should be addressed to Mr. ° 


J. E. Carter, Chairman, the Plot Committee, 
Horticultural Society, Guelph, Ontario. 
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o larly noted Odontioda 


Although this was primarily the Auricula 
and Primula show, the exhibits were not by 
any means conlined to these flowers; in fact, 
tity were easily the minority. Two 
firms, Messrs. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, and 
Mr. James Douglas, Great Bookham, swept 
the board in the Auricula and Primula classes. 
Amongst the other features of this meeting 
centred in the Rhodo- 


in 


chief interest was 


dendrons. 
ORCHIDS 
Some very fine specimens were shown here. 
Messrs, Stuart Low and Co. had as part 
of their exhibit a collection of exceedingly 
choice specimens, amongst Which we particu- 
Laura, Oncidium 
McBeanianum, and Lælio-Cattleya Medina 
sala Mr. H. T. Pitt, Stamford Hill, 
showed some Miltonias in great form, 
amongst them being Miltonia Lyoth, M. 
Venus var, dulcis, and M. vexillaria leuco- 


‘Kassi Cyrtropodium punctatum was well 


' shown by Gen. Sir Arthur Paget, Kingston 


| 


| Thane alba and Brasso-Cattleya Thorntoni 


Hill, and a cross between Brasso-Cattle yet 


- from Mr. A. B. Gill, Cobham, was exoggd- 
gly pleasing. Two Cattleyas, MigueTto 


aid G. P. Walker, were very well shown by 
Messrs, Flory and Black. Other specimens 
sown were Cypripedium Psyche Bodnant 
vir. from Lady Abercony ay and Hon. R. D. 
WeLaren, LAC. Meuse var. Bryndir came 
from Dr. Lanze, Rochampton, who also 
wad  Brasso-Catteya  Cliftoni var. 
yndir; Messrs. Cowan and Co., Southgate, 
had Brasso-Cattleya Apollo var. majestica; 
Mr C. G, Lucas, Horsham, had Odonto- 
psum Fabia var. Bickley. Another firm 
g „Several beautiful Miltonias was 
lers, Sander and Son, St, Albans, where 
“e particularly noticed Miltonias West- 
o Butterfly var. Radiant, Hyeana var. 
‘nding Bells, Lyoth var. Vivid, and 
BusoCattioya St, André. 


HARDY PLANTS AND ALPINES 
hi: Provided a number of exhibits, some 
“Were most interesting, though in all 
“ies the display was not done as carefully 
‘ the flowers deserved. One of the best 
ips came from! the Mavtham Gardens, 
senden, where a massed’ bed of Lobelia 
DEUN Blue took the eve at once, and on 
mT inspection several of the Violas, such 
` smeilis Lord Nelson, W. EL. Woodgute, 
Maggie Mott seedling, were “Very 
ting, Messrs. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, 
“apart from the Primulas, which we have 
“aN mentioned, several very fine Poly- 
"Ws and six bowls of a very fine Primula 
WoA] Beauty. Amongst the Polvanthus 
ars Yellow (gold laced) and Mrs. Neve 
ersmcially charming, Aubrictia Hender- 
i A. Pritchard's At, A. Mrs. Lloyd 
uins and A, Godstone, from Messrs. K. 


|J. Hil, Eastbourne, and Violas Lady- 


i General Baden-Powell, Klondyke, 
naon, and Mrs. Chichester, from Mr. 
am Yandel, Maidenhead, showed to 
the ats this flower mav rise. Messrs. 
“et, Sons, and Crisp, Twyford, were 
the firms who arranged their exhibit 
an here we thought the most striking 
s onere Phlox lacna, Iris pumila 
“i eis Saturnus, and Trillium grandi- 
n. Several clumps of Mesembryanthe- 
ti Nnatum album formed the most 
tort feature from Messrs. Maxwell ae 


. Baudstone, while three groups © 
is, puherulenta hybrids, hardy hybrids, 
nica hybrids were of great interest 
the exhibit from the Chalk Hill 
From Maidstone 


“a! 
a 


“ws, Ltd, Reading. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Messrs. George Bunyard and Co., Ltd., 
brought several very interesting plants, 
amongst which we must specially mention 
Iris Leander, Lilium umbellatum erectum, 
and Lilium Crown Imperial Bronze; also 
Scula nutans coerulea. Star and Mignon 
Dahlias and Hydrangeas formed but a smali 
though exceedingly beautiful part of Messrs. 
J. Cheal and Sons, Ltd., Crawley, group. 
Besides these, Funkia undulata. medio-picta 
and Cytisus Andreanus were in great form. 
The major form of Daphne Cneorum was 
well shown by Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and 
Son, Barnet, and Tulipa persica was also 
striking. One of the best sights in this sec- 
tion was a large bed of very fine Gentiana 
acaulis drom Messrs. Clarence Elliott, 
Stevenage. We were very pleased with 
Viola tricolor, V. Arkwright's Ruby, and 
Primula rubescens Ruby. With regard to 
Violas, Messrs, Oarter Page and Co., Ltd., 
London, were quite to the fore with Bridal 
Morn, James Pilling, Miss Airdrie, Superb 
Giant, ‘and Purple Bedder, ete., these making 
a glorious show. Messrs. Piper had a very 
varied exhibit, from which we picked out 
Verbascum New Departure, Aquilegia Long- 
spurred hybrids, Mazus reptans, and Violas 
Mrs. Woodgate, White Swan, and Mrs. 
Chichester. A blaze of colour was made bv 
Messrs. John and A. H. Crook, Beaconsfield, 
with their seedling Polyanthus, while Poly- 
anthus together with Primulas came from 
Messrs. Storrie and = Storrie, Perth, who 
showed large groups of different varieties. 
Messrs. B. Ladhams, Ltd., Southampton, 
had a very fine Polvanthus in their Ladham's 
Brilliant, and a new Daisy, Ball of Fire, 
showed up well. We picked out two shrubs 
as being of great merit in the display from 
Messrs. Hillier and Sons, Winchester, 
namely, Ceanothus thyrsiflorus and Cytisus 
præcox. Other firms in this section who put 
up exhibits of great merit were Messrs. 
Baker, Wolverhtimpton; Messrs. Reams- 
bottom and Co., King’s County, who had a 
fine show of Crown Anemones; Mr. W. 
Wells, Merstham; and Messrs, R. Gill and 
Son, Falmouth, with Anemones. 

Last but by no means least in this section 
comes a group of ecarly-flowering Sweet Peas 
from Mr. T. D. Botterill, Colne Park. 
Father Xmas, Cantab, Sunrise, Yuletide, 
Trentino, and Winter's Blush were all repre- 
sented, the last of these being a peculiarly 


attractive flower. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Rhododendrons were the chief items here, 
and some exceedingly fine groups were to be 
seen, though other exhibits not entirely com- 
posed of these flowers were staged which 
were of great merit. Amongst the latter, 
Messrs. John Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Twy- 
ford, had a very tasteful group, including 
Magnolia Alexandria, Cerasus Watereri, 
and Cytisus precox. Another group from 
Mr. R. C. Notcutt, Woodbridge, had two 
especially fine Azaleas, Beni Giri and Hatzu 
Giri, while here we also noted Pyrus purpurea 
and P. persica Clara Meyer. Messrs. Wallace 
and Co., Ltd., Tunbridge Wells, were one of 
the foremost firms showing Rhododendrons, 
and the varieties. Mme. \\ asner,  Boder- 
tianum, Boule de Neige, Mrs. Gase, Duchess 
of Portland, and Countess of Athlone were 
all verv hich in merit. : Rhododendrons, 
again, from Messrs. R. Gill and Son, Fal- 
mouth, were in very, great form, especially 
the varieties Nuttalli, albescens, and cam- 

Rut perhaps the most inter- 


m nulatum var. 
nae exhibit. in the whale show and cer- 
esting © 


tainly the best amongst the Rhododendrons 


`N 
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wus a group from Mr. E. J. P. Magor, 
Lamellan, St. Tudy, R.S.O. These included 
many forms from China and several crosses 
which Mr. Magor has made during the last 
few years. We noted here Rhododendrons 
Faulconeri, arboreum Blood Red, campylo- 
carpum, pallidum, and Kevsii. Several 
other amateurs helped to make the Rhodo- 
dendron section of such great interest, 
amongst them being Mr. L. de Rothschild, 
where the varieties Van Ness, 


Exburv, 
were very beautiful. -> 


Loderi, and Grinithi \ 
Lady Aberconway and the llon. R. D. 
MeLaren, Bodnant, had- Rhododendrons 
Augustinii, lanatum, calophytum, and Pen- 
jerrick; Mr. G. W. E. Loder, Ardingly, 
showed orbiculare and hiematodum; Lt.-Col. 
Messel, Handcross, had R. Fosterianum, R. 
arboreum No. 1, and R. arboreum Inver- 
ianum; Sir John F. Ramsden, Bart., 
Bulstrode Park, put up R+ rubiginosum, R. 
Dr. Stocker, and a cross between R. Fortune! 
and R. Thomsoni; Mr. T. H. Lowinskv, 
Ascot, showed Rhododendrons Pink Shell, 
Tiger, Tigress, and A. Gilbert; Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Keston, showed, among others, R. 
Daubezi, Lady Swaythling, and Keston Rose ; 
a group came from Messrs. C. B. Van Ness 
and Sons, Boskoop, Holland. 


NARCISSI AND TULIPS 

As usual, some extensive displays of these 
Nowers were made, but so much has already 
been written concerning most of the firms 
showing that a detailed account of their ex- 
hibits would be a mere repetition, so we will 
content ourselves by giving the nanws of the 
exhibitors and any striking flower. “Fulips 
from’ Messrs. R. IHL Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, 
where the variety Royal Standard was pro- 
minent, Narciss; from Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons, Reading, and Narcissi and Tulips from 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden. 


ROSES AND CARNATIONS 


Here, again, most of the well-known firms 
showing have been described previously. 
Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, 
had one of the most naturally-arranged es- 
hibits, though their specimens were rather 
too advanced to show their greatest beauty, 
and, in this respect, were not so attractive gs 
those from Mr. E. J. Hieks, Twyford, 
though we preferred the formers arrange- 
The Reses from Messrs. B. R. Cant 


ment. 
pood 


and Sons, Colchester, were alo in 
form, and the same applies to Messrs. AI- 
wood Bros. Carnations, especially the Per- 
petual Borders, which this firm take so much 
trouble over. Once more Mr. Engelmann, 


Saffron Walden, put up one of the best shows 


in the Carnation section. From Harlow, 
Messrs. K. Luxford and Co. brought up 
some beautiful specimens, the two similar 
Varieties, Coquette and Circe, equalling anv- 
thing in the hall. Finally, Messrs, Stucirt 
Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, besides the 
enubit of Orchids and Acacias, had a fine- 
show of Carnations, including all the best. 
known varieties, 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE RHS. 
MEETING ON APRIL 24, 1923 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 
Awards of Merit. 


Brasso-Cattleya Apolla Marestion from N C i 
3 ; ya. ; A. n Maaers Ca Oi 
gloazum Falia sar. Billy, from Mr. C. J. PE A a 
e SELCA 


Court, Horshans, 
| Medals, 
SILVER Frome -Mr H T. Prv. Stake Newin enn 


SILVER RANKSIAN —Messra Sander 
ANI À AN.— Mes Sander and San ° 
Messrs Stuart Low and Co, Bush Hill Pary. Ear Albans; 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
Awards of Morit. 
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- Koop, for Rhododendrons ; f 
- flowering shrubs; Messrs. Storey, for Cinerarias, Primulas, etc. 
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l Pengerrick (pink), from 


‘Jancous plants; Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, 


Aberconway ; Rhododendron bulla- 
tum, from Mr. Lowinsky ; ododendron Euphrosyne; from Mr. 


Lionel Rothschild. 


Medals. — 

SILVER GILT FLORA.—Lady Aberconway, for Rhododendrons; 
Mr. L. Rothschild, for Rhododendrons. . 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Gill and Son, Falmouth, for 
Rhododendrons; Mr. Jas. Douglas, Great Bookham, for Auri- 
culas, Mr. Messel, for Rhododendrons ; Mr, Stephenson Clarke, 
Cuckfield, for Rhododendrons; Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, for 
hardy plants; Messrs. Wallace and Co., for Rhododendrons ; 

essra. Allwood Bros., for Carnations. Re wees f 

SILVER FLORA.—Messrs. Cheal and Son, Crawley, for. miscel- 

. Magor, 
dy, for Rhododendrons, Mr. G. W. Miller, 
Wisbech, for Folyanthus; Messrs. Wallace and Co., Tunbridge 

dendro 


> SILVER BANKSIAN.—Mr. Botterill, Colne Park; Messrs. 
Bunyard and Co., for hardy plants; Messrs. Cutbush and Son, 
Barnet, for Roses; Messrs. O. Elliott, Ltd., for hardy plants; 
Mr. C. Engelmann, Saffron Walden, for Carnations; Mr. E. J. 
Hicks, for Roses; Messrs. Ladhama, Ltd., for hardy plants; 
Messrs. Stuart Low, -for Carnations, etc.; Messrs. Carter, Page 
and Co., for Alpines; Messrs. W. Paul and Son, for Roses; 
Mr. W. Wells, erstham, for hardy plants; Van Ness; Bos- 


Messrs. Piper, Bayswater, . for 


BRONZE FLORA.—Messrs. B. R. Cant and Bon, for ‘Roses ; 
Messrs. Maxwell and Beale, for Alpines; Mr.. R. Notcutt, for 
flowering shrubs; Messrs. Reamsbottom, for Crown Anemones; 
Messrs. Luxford, for Carnations; Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and 
Crisp, for Alpines, etc. bein ete 

BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Bakers, Codsall, for hardy 
plants; Maytham Gardens, for miscellaneous. 


NARCISSUS COMMITTEE. 
- Awards of Merit. 
Narcissus Intensity, from Mr. Q. H. Engieheart, Salisbury:; 


N. Mainsail, from Mr. Engleheart ; N. Roland, from Mr. - Engle- 


heart; N. Opera, from Mr. Cranfield. 


Medals. 


SILVER GILT FLORA.—Mesers, Barr and Sons, for Tulips, &c. 
SILVER FLORA.—Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, for ` 


Tulips, &c. 


SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Sutton and Sons, for Daffodils; 
Mr. Oranfield, for Daffodils. : k 


Woman’s Exhibition at Olympia 
Horticultural activity among women is ‘not 
very strikingly represented or catered for at 


“the Woman’s Exhibition, organised by the 


formal 


all kinds. 


Daily Express, and open until May sth, at 
Olympia. It is confined to some half-dozen 
exhibits, the most ambitious being a large 

garden by W. H. Gaze ' and 
sons, the floral scheme of which is Tulips 
thickly bedded with Hydrangeas and _ Pillar 
Roses. A paved way and lawns give access 
to a cupola, giant bird ornaments, and a ring 


of~columns with seated Cupids atop, the © 
- whole surrounded by Yew hedging. A series 


of ground groups by this firm comprises 


-Azaleas, Tulips, Rhododendrons, Marguerites, 
' and Ericas. Two Lily pools, with fountains, 


are. also displayed, and in the main building 
garden ornaments. James Carter and Co. 
show an attractive and well-designed walled- 
in group mainly of.Tulips and flowering 
shrubs surrounding à tall stone figure of Mer- 
cury. Another stand is occupied. by their 
famous seeds and gardening. accessories of 
A small formal garden-showing 
Azaleas in pots and Cinerarias in, beds edged 
with gaily-painted woodwork, a sprinkling of 
Daffodils and Primroses by shady walks— 
the whole obviously put up for. decorative 


_ purposes only—are displayed by R. Cornelius. - 


Wheeler and Co., of Aldersey, whose dainty 
table rock and water gardens were a feature 
at the last R.H.S. meeting. These are again 


-shown, but are not up to their former stan- 


dard. Allwood Bros. exhibit Carnations with 
their usual good taste. 
mowers, “ATCO” edging cutters, and 
“« J.P.” lawn mowers are represented ; J. N. 


Harvey demonstrates his popular. method of- 


raising seedlings in Fibrex pots; and -Ed. 
Cook and Co., Ltd., are showing their well- 


known brands of horticultural washes and* 


disinfectants. 


t 


a 


“ Hoppay’s VILLA GARDEN.” — Re your | 


: to ‘“ H. S. R.” (page 220) I have a spare 
Se of “ Hobday’s Villa Garden.” If your 


correspondent requires one, perhaps he will 


communicate with me.—C. W. CAULFIELD, 
Central Avenue, Stanford-le-Hope. 


Royal GARDENERS’ Orpuan F UND.—The 
rel dinner in aid of the Royal Gardeners 
Orphan Fund will take place at the Hotel 
Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, W.C., on 


Friday, May 18, under the chairmanship of 


Mr. George Monro. 


“ ATCO ” motor 


GARDENING ILLUSTRA TED. 


Correspondence . 


_ PLANTS AND FLOWERS > 


Hollyhocks diseased 


(J. R. ©.).—The only thing you can do is 
to pick off all the infested leaves and spray 
with Bordeaux mixture twice, with an interval 
of 10 days. 


caution. When the plants are dying down 
burn all the dead leaves and stems, and do not 
let any decay on the ground under the plants. 
If the whole of vour plants_are very badly 
attacked then we should not hesitate to pull 


them all up and put on the fire. 


VEGETABLES — 


~ Hot-beds for Cucumbers _ | 
© (D.).—The best and, indeed, the only suit- 


able. manure for this purpose is that from the 
stable, with Oak or other tree leaves where 


obtainable. Cow or pig manure decays with-. 


out fermentation, or but very little, and, 
therefore, produces no heat of any account. 
After a bed has been made up, other manure 
may be prepared to place round the sidés, and 
form what is called a lining. This helps to 
retain the heat in the original bed, and also 
lends additional warmth to the whole. It is 
a mistake to be too hurried over. the business 
of making a hotbed; the more it is thoroughly 
mixed and disintegrated by turning, the 
longer will the heat continue in it. _ 
_ MISCELLANEOUS - 

Sulphide of potassium so 

(R. B.).—One-ġuarter of an ounce to 1 
gallon. of water will generally answer for 
light attacks; from 1 oz. to Io ozs. in. 10 
gallons. of. water will cover all requirements. 
Care must be taken to adjust the strength of 
the solution to the nature and hardiness of 
the plants under treatment. 


SHORT REPLIES | 
F. W.—Your best plan will be to write to 
some grower as Reamsbottom and Co., West 


Drayton, Middlesex, who advertise in our 


pages. - 


Mrs. Cheston.—Kindly say what the plant 
‘you refer to as ‘‘ japonica ” is. 
NAMES OF PLANTS | 
= FE. A. V.—1,: Rhododendron Edgeworthi ; 
2, Berberis Darwini; 3, Begonia maculata. 
Sapphire—1, Berberis stenophylla; 2, 
Berberis nepalensis. . oa 
F. Stearn.—Impossible to name wjthout 
flowers. 
_ E. Nichol—The Sea Buckthorn (Hippo- 
phe rhamnoides). i | 
H. L.—1, Evidently a Box; 2, Euony- 
mus radicans variegatus; 3, please send 
tetter specimen. | i ipt 
Chas. E. Marshall.—Cytisus canariensis. 
A. L. S.—1, Campanula pulla; 2, Saxifraga 
cordifolia; 3, Daphne Laureola; 4, Anemone 
fulgens. 


A. B.—1, Cydonia japonica : 2, Doronicum 


‘s 


‘` 


_ plantagineum; 3, Ribes rubrum; 4, Ribes 


aureum. 


“Mrs. R. Hiliard—Quite impossible to 
name without flowers. 


= THE SOUTIIGATE HORTICULTURAL SHOW, 
forming part of ‘‘ Ye Olde English Fete” 
and Military Tournament, under the auspices 
of the Southgate Allotments Federation, will 
be held on September ist in Broomfield Park, 
Palmers Green, N. Mr. E. A. W. Gray, 17, 


Arnold Gardens, Palmers Green, N. 13, is 


the Hon. Secretary. 


FORCING THE DouUBLE-WilreE NARCISSI.— 


Will any reader tell me if this can be forced? 
— NARCISSI. 


It would be as well to spray the -. 
healthy plants as well, as a matter of pre- 
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IN USE. 


Write for Booklet No. 61 tothe ` | 
SOLE Mukers: i 
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THE EN-TOUT-CAS C9., LTD. 
SYSTON, nr. LEICESTER. . 


Largest contractors in the world for Tennis and Crogùet 
Courts, Bowling Greens, and General Lawn Formation.-- 
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Begin Beekeeping. - 


by experts in simple, non-techni 
fashion to tell beginners all about 
beekeeping as a profitable -and 
pleasurable hobby 


S 


x It is plentifully pictured by photo -' 


raphs and sketches, and i 
oarit and concisely explains all 
that the beginner wants to know 
about bees. and the modem hive. 
Published by Taylors of Welwyn, 
the largest apiarists in Europe, it 18 
offered quite free to, gvery reader 
who writes asking for 1t, ae 

& it will tell you the seorets of 

successful beekeeping, and how 
you cen begin now at a email - 
outlay in time for this seasons 

hroneyflow. . l 

Write for your copy of the “Jiuk 
Book”—NOW. A 


E. O. TAYLOR; LTD. 
Beehive Works, WELWYN, Herts. 


THE “NATIONAL” — 


ONE-MAN 


ALLOTMENT PLOUGH 


Saves many hours of hard 
back-breaking spade work. 
patible tS 


The Breasts are so shaped 
that they can be loaded 
with soil, and this ensures 
the Plough keeping 1ts 
depth. 


Weight, 12 lbs. 


ag narrow drill 
For @ narrow 
keep handle closer 
to the ground. 


Price 10/6 each net. 


BAXENDALE & CO., LID. 
MILLER ST., MANCHESTER 
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This little Bee Book ‘ig written — 


ee me ee ee 


| ture be dull or uninterest Ing, 
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Cold plant houses 


Do we make as much of cold plant. houses 
as is possible? I am afraid not. Heated 
structures are now fashionable, and a really 
wld plant house is somewhat of a rarity, and 
a well-stocked one still more uncommon. A 
cold greenhouse in a sheltered, sunny nook 
mar the dwelling-house forms, or may be 
made to form, an extra apartment of much 
Interest; and it is quite possible to have it 
sicked with attractive plants all the year 
rund. For winter and spring-flowering 
bulls and herbaceous plants such a ‘house is 
mvaluable, and during summer and autumn 
t may easily be rendered gay by means of 
lowering Shrubs, annuals, and bulbs of man\ 
kinds. No day in the year necd such a struc- 
There are hun- 
dreds of species of plants that are so nearh 
hardy that a cold frame, or even a hand-light, 
wil protect them from the vagaries of our 
cunate; and such as these would be quite at 
hme in a cold plant house. In reference to 
this matter, a lady correspondent has lately 
Written to us as follows :— 

_“ For several years | have been trying to 
had out what a cold greenhouse is capable of, 
and people are sometimes surprised to see 


weit can be done in the way ol interesting 
and even show, plants Without much heat. 
Sune Oxalises are admirable for carly spring. 
Just now the early Primulas denticulata, 


pulcherrima, and purpurea—which> I raised 
malf from seed, are lovi Iv. Orobus vernus 
S yery pretty, and living, as it does, in the 
Nine put vear after vear, it gives one no 
Pube. Myosotis dissitiflora is also very 
harming, and Saxifraga ciliata has pleased 
We Sready, Hyacinths and Narcissiare now in 


NI 


bloom. Ido not think unheated green- 
tixs neel be unsatisfactory if one does not 
ierpt too much: and heated plant-houses 
e eken so prejudicial to health that ladies 

] lcbarred from a 


ie ate at all delicate are d 
st healthful and interesting occupation on 
at account alone. On the other hand, un- 
fed structures supply the shelter both to 
» tants and their owners Which is so desir- 
ein winter. Two potfuls of Crocus Im- 
ati gave me this winter more pleasure 
a [ean sav, lasting quite a month. Ina 
a house they would have been drawn up 
[almost ruined for another season ; and se 
h many other hardy plants whose natural 
ming time is mid-winter. I should very 
4 Tike to see the subject discussed in ea 
ening papers, and thus to learn More O 
ardy plants suitable for the purpose- 
cuch houses with 


~ 


' 


l 


cat might we not do in 


and 


such plants as the variegated Yuceas, Agaves, 
and Aloes, Ruscus Androgynus, Camellias, 
Azaleas, Arum Lilies, Tree Carnations, 
Ericas, Epacrises, and the finer kinds of Rho- 
dodendrons, including all the Siklkim-[lima- 


Jasminum primulinum, (See p. 254) 


layan kinds, many of them the finest of 
foliaged plants, with flowers as large as those 
of Lilies, and fragrant withal! Then come 
the hardy and half-hardy aquatics, Hip- 
sastrums, Blandfordias, and many Cycads 

Ferns, such as Adiantum pedatum ; and 
such as Orchis foliosa, O. laufolia, 
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public gardens... 254 
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Shallots ... a 0. ae 
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O. maculata in variety, Cypripedium spec- 
tabile, and others. Moutan Pæonies, 
Diclytra, Primulas, and Auriculas in variety 
should have a corner devoted to them, or a 
cold frame from which they may be brought 
in to bloom. What a little garden might be 
made of a cold house by training Clematis in- 


‘divisa, Lapagerias, and Fuchsias on the roof, 


planting Camellias of different sorts in a cen- 
tral bed, keeping the side stages for portable 
pot plants. A hot, dry structure would do for 
succulent plants in variety, or a cool, moist, 
shady one for Ferns. C. r. 


N otes of the Week 


Narcissus White Wings 

Raised in Ireland over twenty vears ago, 
White Wings is a very fine form of N. 
princeps. lt is quite as robust as its parent, 
and will grow freely and bloom profusely in 
any position and in all kinds of soil N. 
White Wings is highly effective in large 
groups. KIRK. 


Arbutus Canariensis 

This is an old variety seldom met with, and 
is classed as a greenhouse evergreen in John- 
son's Gardeners’ Dictionary, printed in 189b. 
It is also recorded in Dictionary of Garden- 
ing, by George Nicholson, and was intro- 
duced from the Canary Islands in 1790, 
flowering in May and June, the blooms 
whitish-green in colour. E. Markham is for- 
tunate in having this variety growing in the 
open. J. MAYNE. 


Bitter Vetch (Orobus vernus) 

These neat, earlv- flowering plants are 
closely allied to the Lathyrus, and bear small 
Pea-shaped flowers. Several kinds are 
grown, of which, I think, the above is the 
best, and which is now (April oth) a mass si 
purple-blue flowers, which, grouped in small 
numbers, are quite effective. It is a charm. 
ing plant for associating with other carly 
lowers, and, as it rarely excceds a foot i 
height, is suitable for the foreground of bor 
ders or even for furnishing large pockets i 
the rock-garden. i : E.M en 


Planting Potatoes 
We think it might be we 

attention should Sea ee 
of planting at least their usual guantit 
seed Potatoes this Season, as in conse a A x 
of last season's Potato crop having ees 
many Cases a loss to farmers it is al a 
that they will plant a much e oe sus 
this Spring, which may very likely ii 
shortage of Potatoes next winter. Vat 

: Ost 


See ee zh 


were 


~~ owes 


Cas C ee 


ele BAO r 


s 


n re 


invariably happens that a -shortage follows 2 
slump, as few farmers have the courage to go 
on with a crop that may have been a loss to 


. them, Amateurs are, of course, in quite good ` 


time for. planting. We have raised excellent 
_crops from secd put in even as late as ‘the 
end of May.  ; ' BARR AND SONS. 


Wallflowers, Polyanthuses, and Daisies 
in the Bournemouth public gardens 
‘The iseason’s display of the above-named 
flowers is charming. The white Tulips con- 
trast well with the dark-coloured Wallflowers, 
and the crimson-scarlet Tulips rear their blos- 
soms above those of the giant white Daisies. 
‘The Polyanthuses are well placed, the massés 
_ Of variously-coloured flowers being very effec- 
tive. Amateur cultiyators, who wish to have 
beds and borders well filled with these plants 
next spring, should not delay raising’ seed- 
lings in cool quarters. y G&G. B. 


The dwarf Russian Almond (Prunus 
nana) l 
' Those with large rock-gardens should pos- 
sess a group or two of this early flowering 
shrub, which sends up suckers as freely as a 
withy, all of which become sprays of flowers 
the following season.. Isaw two nice groups 
of it on April sth, each about 4. feet in 
diameter, perched upon the top of a retaining 
wall and covered with attractive - pink 
‘flowers, in height they would not exceed 
4 feet. These little groups of what has be- 
come ‘a rather uncommon shrub were much 
admired,’ It is-a native of South Russia. 


a, _ E. M. 
A fine Arrowhead (Sagittaria . monte- 
vidensts) | 


Most of the Sagittarias are perféctly hardy, 
and are well adapted for grouping in or near 
shallow water at the edges of ponds. S. 
sagittifolia, S. graminea, and S. heterophylla 
are those’ most ‘commonly used, ` but the 
choicest of the family is, I think, S. monte- 
vidensis. Unfortunately it does not appear 

. to be quite hardy in shallow water; possibly 
it might do better if more deeply immersed. 
‘It is a fine bold plant, often 3 feet high, with 
large leaves; while the flowers, pure white 

with-a crimson blotch at the base of each 

petal,‘ are freely produced in whorls. 

ei ©. W. McG. 


N 


Arabis aubrietioides 
__It isnot so long ago since the pretty Arabis 
. aubrietioides came into cultivation, and was 
received with 2 warm welcome by growers 
of rock plants. This Arabis has proved a 
trifle tender in-many places, and has, there- 
fore, given a little disappointment. Some 
_have to content themselves with its cultiva- 
tion in an alpine house especially in one which 
has its stages constructed to resemble rock- 
work. It is a pity that.one has to say this 
of such a good plant. Of free growth and 
free-flowering it can be commended to the 
_ amateur who desires a plant of this descrip- 
tion, blooming with the white Arabis and 
associating well with this plant. 
variety of A. alpina, called rosea grandiflora, 
may supersede it to some, extent, especially 
as it is hardier than A. aubrietioides. In all 


save warm localities A. aubrietioides should ` 


have a warm ‘situation. in light, well-drained 
soil. It is as easily propagated by cuttings 
as the ordinary A. alpina or albida. ` 

| S. ARNOTT. 


The Algerian Iris (I. stylosa) 

-. Markham ‘and your other correspon- 
one seem to be having what is quite a 
common experience this season 1Q the shyer 


~ 


blooming of Iris stylosa. ` I have‘found in a 


i ts of the 

X ny places in the colder par 
a ‘that it is of little value in the open 
a less it has received a good roasting in early 
Saori “It is even worth while:in such dis- 


The new > 


» Nie a 
` 1 ; N \ 
' . 
> l 
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tricts to put some glass over. it at that time. . 


-Last year’s sunless season seems to. have had 


the effects indicated. in your correspondents’ 


motes, and it is to be hoped that the coming 
summer and autumn may conduce to greater 
freedom of flowering. -In the north, \Iris 
stylosa can hardly have too hot a place if it 


is to succeed, but so. lovély a plant is cer-. 


tainly worthy of every consideration, almost 
deserving what many would consider ‘‘ cod- 
dling. It has no real rival even among the 
hosts of lovely Irises. ee Ess, 


‚The Windflowers (Anemone) E 
' The Greek Windflower (A. blanda) is over. 


and developing its seeds, also the majority of 


the Hepaticas; but we are enjoying the little . 


colonies of the vivid scarlet flowers of A.. 
fulgens and its- varieties. The, Appennine 
Windflower. is now at its best, and is ex- 
tremely beautifül both in suņ and shade, 
perhaps most effective in partial shade. The 


charming little yellow Wood Anemone (A. 
` ranunculoides), not unlike the Wood Anemone 


inthabit, but distinct in colour, is blooming 
. at the foot of a sunny wall, wheré it has been 
for many years. The White Wood Anemone 
(A. nemorosa) covers large tracts in woodland, 
wild garden, and meadow,, and is very pretty. 
The queen of them all—at least here in our 
heavy soil—is the sky blue, A.’ Robinsoniana, 
which streams through the fringes of shrub- 
beries, forms large colonies in the. grass and 


_ broad margins to beds of other flowers. This 


may be seen in countless thousands. For pic- 
turesque effect in the grass this little flower is 
unrivalled. _ | ~ E. MARKHAM. 


Indoor Plants 


g 


Jasminum ‘primulinum under glass 
In the open ground this Jasmine has in 


some places at least scarcely fulfilled the an- 
ticipations that were freely indulged in when 
it was first introduced. Although it grows 
vigorously, it does. not. always.flower with 
the freedom that one could wish. It is, how- 
- ever, admirably adapted for flowering in a 
cool-house, where it is.just protected from 


frost and nothing more. Large specimens. 
may be employed for the purpose, or smaller 
examples in pots.6 inches to 7 inches in 
They are — 
perhaps most effective when the main shoot ` tion by leaves is.a decided advantage, as only 
‘the very best forms should be chosen for the 
. purpose. The increase of. the Saintpaulia m 
this way is a simple matter, all that 1s neces- 


diameter are: equally useful. 


or shoots are secured to an upright stake (as 


in the illustration on page 253), and the others 
allowed to dispose themselves at will, as the’ 
plants are then totally devoid of any stiffness” 
or formality. After the flowering season is 
- over the shoots may be shortened baek, and 


any old and exhausted ones cut out. The Cx- 
tent to which this pruning is carried out will 
depend upon the size of the plants, and if they 
are required to be much larger. When frosts 
are over they may be plunged outside in a 
sunny spot, giving. them occasional doses of 
liquid manure during the summer. In this 
way good, well-ripened growths will result, 


and if taken under glass before sharp ‘frosts 
set in one may reasonably anticipate a good 
display of blossoms. . | : 


Perpetual-flowering Carnations | 
Young plants should be repotted before the 


roots become pot-bound, and be kept growing. 


steadily. Give regular attention to the 
stopping of the plants at the proper time, but 
do not carry out the opérations of repotting 


and stopping at one time, After the plants: 


are potted continue to grow them in the same 
house with a night temperature of 55 degs., 
until they are well established. They may now 
be removed to cold frames, gradually increas- 
ing the amount of ventilation as the sun 
gains power. The compost for potting should 
consist of three parts good loam, one of leaf- 


t 
; 


Mould, and one of morta 


_ Water the: roots with grea 


_ [Given a warm greenhouse or ae structure 


_ paplia soon became popular. 


tinted anthers are very conspicuous. 


‘ greenhouse. | 
pots are well drained requires plenty of mois- 


-, 1 May 5, 1993 
r rubble and ae 


nkling of woodash, 
t care at all times, 


sand, with a good spri 


but pay extra attention to 
this period of, the year. 


gate the house lightly to keep the plants clear 
of aphis. ` be 


cultural details at. 
- Occasionally fumi- ` 


Old plants’ should now be fed _ 


liberally or the flowers w 


inferior colour.’ ~o BWG 


Choisya ternata ín pots 


When first I. knew the Mexican ‘Ofange i 


Flower the invariable practice was to treat 


it as a greenhouse—in some cases as a stove— `- 


plant. Gradually its comparative hardiness 
was realised, and in favoured districts large 
and handsome bushes are ‘not. uncommon in 


_ the open. “Nevertheless, a few piecés in pots 


are always useful in the greenhouse in spring, 


and as C: ternata is naturally bushy, these, 


with their perfumed' bunches of white flowers, 


aré always appreciated. It ought to be said ` 
.. that if these plants are ‘cut back after flower- -7 
- ing, in order to keep the growth dwarf, they 

will not bloom during peor year. 


| ae |. We McG. 
NOTES AND- REPLIES- 
Saintpaulia jonantha _ 


` Oblige by a note on the summer treatment 
¿of seedlings of Saintpaulia. as -to` compost, 
‘shade, watering, etc.? = - + Hos. 


kept at an intermediate temperature, this will 


both ‘grow and flower well. Introduced from 


eastern tropical’ Africa in 1893, this Saint- 


it was, after its introduction, soon. generally 


distributed’ may be accounted for ‘by the 


reason that, not only does it ripen séeds, from 


_ which large quantities of plants can be raised, 
but it is also readily propagated ‘by ae 
off the leaves, as is done in the case ot- 


Gloxinias,, Begonias, etc. This Saintpaulia 
only grows about 4 inches high, and forms a 
dense tuft of fleshy leaves, ovate in shape, 


and clothed with hairs. The flowérs, which- 


stand clear of the’ foliage, are ‘of ‘A beautiful 
violét-blue colour; against which the a 
are several forms in cultivation, and even A 
what may be regardéd as the typical kin 
some individuals are decidedly superior to 
‘others. This being the case, thelr propaga- 


sary being to take off the leaves,. each Wi 
the stalk attached: Then fill some pans te 
light, sandy soil, pressed down’ moderately 


firm, and dibble the leaves in as cuttings. 
The stalk should be inserted in the soil up to 


the base of the leaf-blade. If done early in 


the spring, placed in a gentle heat, and kept 
shaded, these leaves will soon root,! an 
These will, if 


quickly form young plants, I 
grown on; flower well in-the winter, as also 


will seedlihgs raised at about the same tim? 


as the cuttings.are taken. In common with 


ill be weak and of jz 


‘The'-fact that — 


[pn a cement Oe i 


many Gesnerads, this Saintpaulia prefers a- 


liberal admixture of leaf-mould in the ene 
compost. Equal parts. of loam and a 
mould, with a liberal sprinkling of sand, W 


suit it- well. In the small vases of hammered 
metal now so popular, this Saintpaulia has â 
very pretty effect indoors, while as an edging 


to flowering groups in the greenhouse It !$ 
exceedingly pretty.’ Though generally = 
ferred to as a stove plant, it is seen at its bes 
in the coolest part of that structure or in an 
intermediate temperature. This Saintpaula 
may be had in bloom throughout the year, 
and during the summer may be grown in the 

It is a thirsty plant, and if the 


ture. | 
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CHRYSAN THEMUMS 
Outdoor flowering Chrysanthemums 
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Pet Referring to young plants of this class 
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there are two important points in connection 
with the time of planting in open. ground. 
If early, there is a risk of frost, and if late, 
the grower usually gets caught in another 
way, as dry weather may set in and the plants 
make but little progress. If frosts do ap- 

ar severe enough to cause harm, it is the 


fos of the plants only that suffer, and such. 


topping would make the growth bushy low 
down, a condition that is desirable. - For the 
past three or four seasons the early date 
named has been selected, and the damage to 
young growth has been slight. Last spring, 
anticipating a cold night, inverted flower-pots 
were put over the plants, a rather big busi- 


The kind of plant favoured is one not neces- 
sarily big, for the early varieties generally 
do not give strong growth in the young state 


_as compared, say, to the later exhibition types 


of the autumn flower. What one does not 
like is material that has been kept too long 
im small pots or in boxes, and has become 
stunted and hard, with more top than roots 
perhaps. Plants like this do not go ahead 
when planted in the ground. Much preferred 
are little fresh bits, maybe no more than 
4 inches long if the same have been recently 
rooted and not had any check. These, if 
hardened for a few days previously to plant- 
ing, start away at once. The matter of 

~ VARIETIES is one that should have great 
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Chrysanthemum Alice Jinks 


ws, but the precaution saved the situation. 
Nv any rate, there is a certainty of a satis- 
tery foundation when early planting is 
‘ne, and there is likely to be nothing ex- 
pung autumn weather to prevent an ex- 
“ent display of bloom. 
dhere has been good fortune in this, too, 
“several years, and the October flowering 
a have with us in the South opened as 
Tay in open air as have those which blos- 
Wa month earlier, Chrysanthemums to 
Set in the open should have good treat- 
“tia the way of deeply dug and manured 
“und, and it is well to prepare this before- 
ne, mein some time before planting. It 
“ot eVervone, perhaps, who can choose an 
Spat for them; at the same time, it is 
"SS to try to get them to do well under 
t shade or near'the roots of trees. Some- 
3 may, of course, be done in watering. 
“7 panted together each specimen should 
~*e7 as near as possible a couple of fect 
‘Seach wary, 


attention, for at present there is rather a 
mixed idea as to which are really early ones, 
and it seems anything but pleasing in plant- 
ing a group or bed to find some in full blos- 
som, while their neighbours may not even be 
showing their flower-buds. The trade lists 
do sometimes indicate whether a variety be 
a September one or an October sort, but this 
is hardly enough, because by manipulation of 
the growth the latter may sometimes be seen 
in bloom at the former period, and is thus 
hailed as an outdoor kind. One would, how- 
ever, term a true early a variety which gives 
us its last or terminal flowers in time to 
escape the frosts in the ordinary way. As- 
sisted, as remarked, by the elements, we have 
had, sav, Framfield Early White, Sanctity, 
and Almirante in fine order outside, but not 
in September. If, however, the plants of 
these, and a group of sarts to be named, had 
the points nipped out in May, and the lower- 
buds retained as soon as thev appear on each 
shoot that would follow, the blossoms may 


255 


indeed be had during that month, but they 
would be limited in number if developed. As 
far as size is concerned, such specimens are 
fine, but too good to leave to the tender 
mercies of the weather. These would require 
protection, and would then form excellent ex- 
amples for cither show or a high-class cut- 
flower trade, apart, of course, from the 
pleasure the cultivator might get. 

A set of sorts that appeal to me as outdoor 
Chrysanthemums is somewhat limited in 
number, but up to now there have not been 
introduced many capable of being grown 
satisfactorily with those as follows: Bronze 
Goacher’s Crimson; Crimson Polly; Fred, 
creamy white (this is an old variety which 
was capital last year); Golden Polly (the best 
yelloyv); Goacher’s Crimson; Polly, bronze; 
Roi des Blanes, white; Reine des Blancs, 
being a glorified form of the last. A great 
future is likely for three recent kinds in 
Goldfinder, vellow; Harvester, bronze; and 
September Glory, orange-bronze. The older 
Normandie, pink, might be included, al- 
though it hardly satisfies in earliness. 

For the disbudded style there is ample 
choice in Almirante, orange-bronze, and its 
deeper shaded form known as Red Almirante ; 
Dorothy Ashley, salmon pink; Framifield 
Early, white; Golden Glow; Goldfinch, am- 
ber; Harry Thorpe, orange-yellow ; Lichfield 
Pink; Miss K. G. Thorpe, tinted white; Pro- 
vence, pink; Pink Profusion; Pink Delight, 
as well as a bronzy-coloured form in each of 
the last three instances; Mrs. Wm. Syden- 
ham, crimson; September White; Sanctity, 
white; and the. pink-tinted Silver Lining. 
Quite recent sorts of this class are Ena 
Thorpe, pink: Lichfield Early, white; Mrs. 
A. G. Thorpe, coral shade; Crimson Nellie 
Thorpe; and Bronze Harry Thorpe, from a 
raiser who is very successful. Outdoor varie- 
tes are scarcely represented if they do not 
include some or all of the Mme. Marie Masse 
forms. For quite ordinary purposes of grow- 
ing, such as the mixed border, the small 
garden, anywhere, in fact, where hardy treat- 
ment might come in, these, old as they are, 
would be preferred to any. This group comes 
nearest, perhaps, to the hardy race, for the 
old stools will go through most winters un- 
scathed. The original variety already named 
is lilac-pink : Crimson Marie Masse, really 
a bronze; George Bowness and Robbie 
Burns have cerise shadings. Much alike are 
Ralph Curtis and Wells’ White Masse, both 
having a yellow tint; and a real yellow iS 
Horace Martin. Glorified varieties of the 
type are Improved Marie Masse, Elstoh Yel- 


low, and Mrs. J. Mason, buff and row. 
lI. S. 


é 
Single Chrysanthemum Alice 
Jinks i 
On account of the large size and showy 
character of this variety it created some in- 
terest when shown in November last. The 
flowers were quite 6 inches across, and of a 
rich crimson colour. It will be esteemed as 
an exhibition kind. Raised by Mr. W. Jinks, 
Thames Ditton, it received the farst-class cer- 
tincate of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society. 


Hardy Chrysanthemums on walls 


I recollect that when the Masse family of 
hardy Chrysanthemums was introduced, sume 
gardeners, doubtful of its hardiness, planted 
them out against walls in the kitchen par- 
den. The plants were duly tied in and spread 
out, with the result that net only were the 
blooms early but they were of a superior 
character. The practice gradually ceased as 
it became apparent that these Chrvsanthe- 
mums were quite hardy, but recently it oc- 
curred to me that, even now, there are many 
bare spaces on walls upen which the Mas-es, 
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, worm, 


- blames the soil? 


' dening Illustrated,” 


g ' 
d ' : ~ 


or similar Chrysanthemums, might very 
effectively be grown. icts, | 
varieties as October Yellow, O. J. Quintus, 


' White Quintus, and others are just expand- 
ing their blossoms when these are destroyed 


by frost. Such varieties would be very useful. 
for growing against a wall, and their blooms 
would be valuable between the later border 
sorts and the earlier ones under glass. . 

a re E a o KIRK.. 


"NOTES AND REPLIES / 
Chrysanthemums and Carnations, 
I would be very thankful if you will name — 
the twenty best double. outdoor Chysanthe- 
mums and twenty outdoor border Carna- 


tions. Are they hardy perennials, and do they 
increase in the ground; when do they flower ~ 


and for how long; and what is the best 


e ® 


.. method of increasing them, or do they grow | 
from cuttings? When should cuttings from 


each be put down? When is-tHe best inonth - 
for planting double Chrysanthemums and Car- 
nations? C. J. R. Clarke, M.D. 


[Almirante, Bronze Goacher, Crimson © 


Polly, Dick. Barnes, Framfield Early White, 


Goacher’s Crimson, Goldfinch, Harry 


- Thorpe, Harvester, Horace . Martin, Leslie, © 
Improved Marie Masse, Lichfield Pink, Nor- 


mandie, Nina Blick, Polly, Roi des Blancs, 
Sanctity, September Glory, and September 
White. The above-named are excellent .Bor- 


. der Chrysanthemums... These may be planted 


at once, are hardy in most seasons, and may 


' be increased by division of the roots or from ` 


cuttings. ` ae 7 
First-rate Carnations are Blush Clove; ` 
Bookham Clove, Bookham Salmon, Book- 


ham Rose, Bookham White, Border Yellow, 


Dora Blick, Elaine, Elizabeth Shiffner, Glow- 
Linkman, Lord Steyne, 
Clove, Mrs. G. D. Murray,, Orangeman, Pas- 
quin, Salmonea, Steerforth, Sweet Anne 
Page, and the Grey Douglas. These are 
quite hardy, and may be propagated by layers 
in July. They can be planted now—in fact, 
the time is rather late—therefore obtain 


‘plants which. have been grown in pots.] 


Chrysanthemum cuttings failing 

I am sending a sample of soil which I 
should be very grateful if you will have‘in-. 
spected. Will you kindly let me know if there 
is anything detrimental in the soil to Chry- 


‘santhemum cuttings, as our cuttings have 


gone and are going off wholesale, and the man 
The same soil was used for- 
the final potting last season with very satis- 
factory results. | FLICK. 
[The soil would readily become sour if 
over-watered ; otherwise there appears to be. 


nothing init to prevent cuttings, rooting. A 


grower may easily coddle cuttings by keep- 
ing them closed at other than mid-winter 


time, and through fear of the slightest droop- ‘ 
_ ing of the leaves sprinkle with water too often. 


Fire-heat again should be sparing. The three 
items named would probably point to the 


- cause of-wholesale decay. | 


Border Chrysanthemums. 


_ are now given a plentiful supply of air, draw- 


ing the lights off entirely when fine during 
the day, preparatory to planting them in their 
flowering quarters. The border has been 
dug and -manured so that the soil will be in 


_ good working order to receive the plants early 


this month. 

` All correspondence on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Hditor, “Gar-. 
8, Bouverie Street 

London, B.0., and not to individuals. 


In some districts such. ` 


Maroon .. 
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The fernery . 


~ 


O The time is now at hand when all Ferns 
will require attention. Those planted out in 


rock ferneries should be carefully gone 
through. A good many of the old fronds 
may be removed before the new ones bave 
started. I do not like to take too many off 


_- until the plants have started into new growth, 
`- but if thinned out, the new fronds will have 


a better chance, besides which it is difficult 
to clean the plants later on without ‘damaging 
the tender young fronds ; this, of course, more 
particularly applies to the denser-growing 


- Adiantums and Pterises. Any of the vigorous- 


growing varieties which are likely’ to over- 
grow the choicer sorts should be: taken out 
and replaced by younger plants, or in some 
cases the Ferns may be divided and replanted. 
When this is done, as much new compost 
should be.used as possible. te 

In re-arranging the fernery, care should be 
taken to give those which. have any coloure d 
tints in the young fronds the most exposed 
positions. It will generally be found that 
those with deep green fronds delight most in 
shady nooks, „while those with red-tinted 
fronds thrive best when exposed to some sun- 


‘fight, the tints also being brighter. -All the 


Ferns which are not replanted should have 
some of the surface soil removed, replacing 
this with some fresh compost. Many of the 
Pterises, Aspleniums, etc., require fresh com- 
post at the base of the stems, for as they ad- 
vance in growth they form a stem. The new 
roots come from the base of the fronds, and 
unless provision is made by adding. new soil, 
or, in the case of pot plants, potting decper, 
the young roots perish before they reach the 
soil. The Tree Ferns will derive much benc- 


fit by having somè Sphagnum Moss bound 


round the stems. In the case of Lomarias 
this is the only way to keep the plants in a 
vigorous and ‘healthy condition. The Dick- 
sonias, too, are much. improved by this treat- 
ment. Sphagnum may also be used for the 
pase of Asplenium Nidus and any others 
which make those’ woolly-looking surface 
roots. Later on, when the plants are in 
active growth,’ a little artificial fertiliser may 
be sprinkled over this Moss, but only in 
moderate quantities. Most Ferns are benc- 
fited by the application_of a little manure 
while they are in a growing state, but it 
should-never be used while they are dormant. 
All the woodwork and glass of the fernery 
should be kept as clean as possible. Of all 
errors in the culture of Ferns, I consider the 
greatest is the use of green glass, or green 
shading of any kind. Undoubtedly the green 
shade casts a hue over the foliage which hides 
some of the defects which would be seen in 
clear.daylight, but put plants which have been 
grown under the influence of this objection- 
able shading beside those which have been 
grown under clear glass and the difference 
will at once be apparent. TR E: 


N 


Hardy Ferns in London gardens 

and areas 

'A prominent feature of many small, shady 
‘London gardens and:areas in summer is the 
abundance of native Ferns, principally of the 
Male Fern (Lastrea Filix-mas), which they 
often contain, and which appear to thrive 
amid the dust and smoke almost as well as in 
the country. This is probably owing to their 
shady, cool position, and to the copious sup- 
plies of water they get. One frequently hears 
the remark made that plants will not succeed 
in certain town gardens; but on „inquiry it 
nearly always turns out that the plants se- 
lected have not been suited to the generally 
shaded positions they have to occupy. Flower- 
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ing plants that delight in abundant sunshine ` 


cannot be expected to thrive in the shady. 
nooks and corners of area and other gardens, 
So in all such cases nothing can possibly be 
better than to have some of the hardy. British 
Ferns, such as the kind before mentioned, 


and some of the common Hart’s-tongues -* 
(Scolopendrium vulgare), the Broad, prickly- - £- 
toothed Buckler Fern (Lastrea | ee E 


common Polypody (Polypodium vulgare), and 


the common Prickly-shield Fern (Polystichum - 


Lonchitis). 
prising how effective even the commonest of 


our native Ferns are when planted in the + 
shade, and how beautiful they. make an other- * 


wise uninteresting corner look; even little 


neath large trees where nothing else will” 


grow may be made cheerful by means of 
Ferns. Get together a few of the largest 
and roughest stones that can be obtained and 


a load or two of good soil, make irregular 
mounds here and there, and on these plant ~. 


the Ferns, intermix with them a few dwarf 
trailing plants, as Vincas, keep them well 


watered, and they will soon produce a-strik- `` 
< oS B. : 


ing effect. 


Ferns for rooms 


I find Pteris tremula a most excellent Fem 
for indoor decoration, -and-of easy culture, 


making a noble plant in a short time. Itin 


creases readily from seed,. and anyone grow- 
ing one mature specimen will soon find plenty 
of self-sown seedlings, which, if potted olf, 
make pretty decorative plants. This is one 
of the Ferns that all amateurs ought to-grow, 
as it is useful for cutting or for- any kind 
of decoration, and will grow freely in any 
light, sandy soil. It retains its old fronds 
in good condition until the young ones are 
well matured, which is no slight advantage, 
as the winter’ season is the time fresh, ver 
dant-looking foliage is so much appreciated 
indoors. I have used this Fern for urnishing 
large vases in corridors and entrance. halls, 
as well as in flower baskets) and can testily 
to its ability to withstand the dry Atmosphere 
of dwelling-rooms better than many” kinds. 
In fact; the Pteris family is a most usefu 
class of Ferns for amateurs to grow, P. ser 
rulata and P. longifolia, as well as the beau- 
tifully variegated P. cretica, all mar 
specially adapted for room decoration. T 
they will now be starting -1mnto fresh gron, ) 
any that need repotting should poa E 
to without delay; and- this is also the bes 
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When well established if is sur- 7 
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time to increase the stock of these uselul . 
Ferns by division of.the roots, as every roote ‘ 
crown will soon make a nice plant. Keep 
the soil moist, but not so wet as to get So” - 


dened. t i 
about 50 degs. will suit these Ferns to pei 
fection, and after they have made ate 
head of foliage and plenty of roots, et 
be inured to plenty of air, SO as oa G. 

for use when required. saN 


Fowls’ manure A = 
(D).—The manure from a fowls: fat ihe ‘il 
good material for almost anything ; bu 
should be covered with sand or ashes, 
off which the manure cou 
ay or so quite clean. 
ae be atera with soot, and be pla 
in a heap and mixed with its 
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A rather close, moist atmosphere : 


from 


Id be raked every | 
Then, as collected; it | 


n 
& eE 2 Tae ` . a month, the 
allowing it so to remain for ther dressing 


turning it and giving it yet a fur to remain 
of soot, still allowing the manure ye the 
to sweeten and become incorporated Wi a 
soil. Practically, if allowed to remain 
three or four months, SO much tne 
your purpose. - Then spread it al suffices; 
lightly fork it in. A thin dressing anur 
still, it is unwise to employ $ 
solely, as a diverse dressing 18 
following year. 
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| Good and 


Apple Arp Cairn Russet.—Some of the 


nurserymen’s lists praise this Irish Apple,- 


which has proved almost worthless here. The 
tree is.a Vigorous grower and a fairly constant 
cropper, but the rough-skinned and rather 
handsome fruit is woolly and well-nigh juice- 
less; in fact, poor in every respect. Several 
trees of this Apple are being discarded this 


season, j 
Ín striking coñtrast to the above is the 


Belgiar. Apple 

Betz DE FURNBS, of medium-size, conical, 
crimson, overlaid with russet on the ex- 
posed side. This is an excellent dessert Apple, 
and is in season from November to March, 
and even later. The flesh is crisp and juicy, 
and flavour first rate. The trees are growing 
on heavy land, and produce a nice crop of 
clean fruit each year. Whereas other Apples 
growing near are subject to canker, the trees 
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bad Apples 


worthless. Its season is from Christmas to 
April. An Apple which has not attained its 
usual quality this season probably owing to 
absence of sunshine is 

REINETTE DU CANADA, which, in normal 
seasons is an excellent Apple. This year, 
however, although the majority of the fruits 
have their usual handsome appearance and 
are perhaps larger than usual, they are in- 
clined to be leathery, a failing with this Apple 
unless it is thoroughly ripened. With me it 
crops abundantly on standard trees, the large, 
handsome fruits being amongst the last to be 
gathered each year. Happily it cooks very 
well, and, I fear, that most of the fruit will 
have to be used in this way this year. This is 


also one of the Apples which did not keep 


well. E. MARKHAM. 


SUSSEN. 


A finely netted Melon 


in question are remarkably clean and free 
frum this troublesome disiguration, Its keep- 
ng qualities leave nothing to be desired, the 
fruits remaining plump and sound over a very 
bag period. Another Apple and, in my 
‘Pilla, one of the most delicious .\pples 

Krown, is 
D'Arcy Spice, which has done well during 
the past few years. In appearance it 
. one of the least attractive of dessert Apples 
en to me, but its quality T superb. The 
ut is of medium size, yellow, overlaid with 
bapa and well-ripened fruits are red on the 
erased side, fesh firin and highly aromatic. 
$ is 18. an old Essex Apple which has earned 
tze reputation of being slow of development 
Aaa poor cropping quality. Here in Sussex 
wows quite freely, although I would not 
ells t as a vigorous kind, and for the 
ca ea. the trees, some of which are 
have coe years and others six years old, 
cae aig & fair, if not heavy, crop of 
“NS good ¢ Ic trut. It is an Apple that re- 
adition ie vation, and to g titan, the best 
Ras ull exposure to sunshine is neces- 
` ONerwise some of the fruits will remain 


sta, ; l er 
y dnd when this is so they are almost 


Melon} Eastnor Castle 


Melons are divided into three sections, viZ., 
white, scarlet, and green fleshed varieties. 
By many a Melon which has a green flesh 
is preferred to all others for the simple reason 
that it is invariably found to possess a rich 
luscious flavour quite distinct from that 
found in fruits belonging to the two first sec- 
tions mentioned. LEastnor Castle, with green 
esh, held the field for many vears, both as 
an exhibition fruit and a first-class Melon 
for the table. The flesh is of great depth, 
green in colour, and of fine flavour, every 
particle of which close up to the skin may be 
consumed. That it is a good cropper can be 
seen by referring to the cut in which the hand- 
some shape of the fruit is elso faithfully 


portray ed. 


Fruit prospects 


Plums and Cherries, both on walls and in 
the open, are flowering excellently, and 
Apples promise a good show. Except for a 
few varieties, Pears look much under the 
average, the majority of the trees showing no 
bloom at all. All bush fruits look very pro- 
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mising. Strawberry plants have started o 
growth. The crowns look plump and healthy, 
and promise to flower well. ) 


Peaches and Nectarines 


Continue to protect the trees until, all 
danger from frost is over, when the coverings 
should be gradually removed. Disbudding 
may now be commenced. Do not remove too 
many shoots at one time. It is better to go 
over the trees frequently, removing only a few 
growths on each occasion, The young shoots 
must be protected from injury, as the later 
srowths are often only half-ripened at the end 
of- the season. Green and black fly should 
be destroyed by spraying the trees with a 
solution of Gishurst compound, or some 
other approved insecticide. Syringe the trees 
daily with clear, soft water during mild 
weather. Where the fruit has set thickly it 
should be partially thinned at once, leaving 
the final thinning until next month. 


Peach houses 


Care should be taken that the young 
growths have plenty of room, ` Nothing is 
gained by overcrowding. Quite the reverse, 
as a matter of fact, for overcrowding usually 
means an outbreak of aphis or of red spider. 
Even at this date there may be cold and 
sunless days and chilly nights, so that venti- 
lation should be very carefully attended to. 
If, owing to the reasons just mentioned, ven- 
tilation must be curtailed, a little extra atmo- 
spheric moisture can be given by damping 
the walls and floors. Nothing is more dan- 
gerous to Peach trees than dryness at the 
roots, and the borders ought to be periodi- 
cally tested and watered accordingly. There 
is not, generally speaking, much danger of 
overwatering if the drainage is right. 


W. McG. 
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Fruit borders 


The digging and dressing of fruit-borders 
should be completed as soon as possible. All 
newly-planted trees should be securely staked, 
and, in exposed positions, cover the stems 
with haybands, as then the tices will not 
suffer much from the extremes of heat and 
cold, cspecially if the routs are kept moist 
Si drying winds and bright sunshine pre- 
vail. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 


Vines failing 

I enclose lateral of Vine. I am puzzled to 
know what is wrong with it. The Vine 
breaks, and, as you sve, the leaves go right 
olf with a sort of discase. All the other Vines 
in the house are quite healthy. It is an old 
Vine, and went off exactly the same wav last 
year. ENQUIRER, 

[The disease appears to be that termed 
diptheritis or loritication of the foliage and 
young growth of the Vine, the origin of which 
Is, We believe, sull obscure, and for which 
no remedy has been found. We have on a 
few occasions discovercd it on Vines, and have 
succeeded in eliminating it by promptly re- 
moving and destroying the aitected growths. 
We have always ascribed it to be due to 
debilitation, as in our experience it was only 
on old Vines that the disease appeared. By 
the removal of affected laterals and treating 
the Vines generously in regard to stimulants 
the disease after two or three seasons disap- 
peared and gave no further trouble. As in 
your case the whole of the growth appears to 
be infested, we think, for the safety of the 
other Vines, your Lest course is to cut it out 
and burn it. You can, of course, spray the 
Vine with a half-ounce sclution of liver of 
suiphur, f.e., a haif-ounce to ene galion of 
hot water, but even the risk of contagien is 
too great, and we think total destruction to 
be the best course to pursue.) 
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Phacelia Parryi has been sown among Erica ' 
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Work of the week 


Sharp frost, accompanied by. a biting east | 


= wind, has played havoc with the flowers, the 
earliest blooms of Magnolias being entirely 
spoilt, The.same applies to Himalayan Rho- 
dodendrons and’ many other shrubs. which 
_ were caught in full bloom at night early im 
‘ April. ' | 


beautiful stage, are‘ pyactically ruined as far 
as. their flowers are concerned this ~year. 
Among the fruit trées I notice considerable 
damage among the ‘Plums and early Pears. 
Cyperus longus, of which a few plants rè- 
cently arrived, has been planted/in a group 


' near the water’s edge, where it is known to _ 


suoceed.. A large batch of Hydrangea hor- 


` tensis, which grows well here but gets 
-= damaged by frosts every year, which prevent 
- its flowering, has been destroyed. ee 
The- soil has been forked up between 
masses of ‘Caucasian Scabious, as this valu- 
able plant is now making free growth, and 


the same ‘applies to groups of Cardinal 
flowers (Lobelia) left out all the: winter. 
‘Clematises are-being mulched’ with bracken, 
as of all climbing shrubs these derive great 
benefit from. coolness at their roots. The 


cleaning and pointing over of the soil between . 


clumps of Pampas Grass have received atten- 
tion, leaving them finished and tidy. for ‘the 
season. 


and other moist spots, a few seeds ‘ being 
thrown on the surface of the water to float 
to the sides as they will. Little groups of 


this plant are very pleasing during late sum- . 


mer. On bare ‘and -newly-planted spaces in 


-the Heath: garden the following seeds have 


been scattered, using them according to the 
height and vigour: of the Heath amongst 


cinerea coccinea and tall Cornflowers among 
the tall-growing ; Erica’ mediterranea superba. 


-Lathyrus azureus, Cynoglossum linifolium, 


C. amabile, Virginian Stock, Collinsia 
grandiflora, Dwarf Cornflowers,.and Mignon- 


ettes, in variety, are others sown during the 


week. À 


Vacancies arising during the winter among 


beds of Aquilegia' glandulosa, A. coerulea, and 


. A. Skinneri have been made good with plants 


kept in reserve for this purpose. Romneya 


-Coulteri has been planted out. Magny plants 


have been stood ‘out in the open to become 
thoroughly hardened in readiness for the beds. 
A little group of the Dwarf Russian Almond 


(Amygdalus nana) has been planted in a 
sunny and well-drained position among alpine 


flowers; also a few plants of Megasea 
Stracheyi alba. Alpine plants, draping low 
walls at the sides of paths, have been looked 
over and the weeds cleaned from amongst 
them, as many of the plants are in bloom. 


` Gentiana acaulis and G. excisa are blooming 
‘ profusely upon little retaining walls; also 


Sweet Violets, the runners from which may 
now be taken off and inserted. in sandy soil 
and in partial shade for future stock. 
Sussex, | E. M. 


A good hardy annual (Phacelia 
! © campanularia) 


Annuals, and especially those of showy 
character, ought .to make features in every 


garden, however. small it may be. They are 
of distinct habit and bright appearance, be- - 
sides being highly useful in.many ways for | 


which plants of a perennial character are not 
adapted. In borders or beds of permanent 
bulbs, annuals such as the Phacelia are re- 
markably useful for giving colour to the gar- 
den during the most enjoyable months of the 


_ Anchusa myosotidiflora -and Pul- 
_ Monaria azurea, which had reached a very 


Seeds of Mimulus luteus have beer 
~ freely scattered along the margins of a stream 


year. Bulbs, generally speaking, are at rest 
during the late summer and early autumn 


months, and this is the time when the garden 


should wear a gay aspect. This may be ac- 
complished by a judicious use of these charm- 
ing plants. Great care, of course, is required 
in -selecting suitable kinds; for -ins.ance, 
where the ground is heavy—and the bulbs re- 
quire all the sun they can obtain to ripen 


_ properly—it would not do to plant those of 
dense growth; whereas, in a light soil the ` 


selection as to habit is of no consequence. 


‘Many of them are so floriferous that the dis- 


play will, abundantly compensate for ‘the 


trouble of sowing and thinning, which, in the 


case of hardy kinds, as Phacelias, is a small 
matter. When sown in the open ground— 
and we believe this practice to be far prefer- 
able to sowing in pot's—the-main thing will 
be to sow the seed thinly. As soon as the 
young seedlings have produced their. first 
leaves, thin.out to the required distance apart 
—say from 6 inches to 12 inches—as plenty 
of room is essential ‘to the development of 
foliage and flowers. In- P. campanularia the 
flowers are. smaller than those of. the old 


Phacelia Whitlavia (Whitlavia grandiflora), 


but much brighter in colour, being vivid 
gentian-blue, and very striking when grown 
in a mass. It ripens seed freely im this 
country. P. Parryi, a species with deep violet 
flowers, is also well worth growing. It makes 
a charming companion to the above. ~ 
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Violets S 


Those growing in frames should now be 


transferred to their summer quarters. Strong, 
-well-rooted side-growths are now obtainable, 


and should be detached and planted: firmly, 
discarding the old root-stocks. Dibble any 


growths not sufficiently rooted into a close 


frame in a compost of loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand. Syringe them frequently, and when 
well rooted harden them off in view of plant- 


‘ing in ‘the beds later. A shady border is to 


be recommended, as Violets are very suscepti- 
ble to, attacks of red spider. 
grown in rich soil and attended to in’ water- 
ing, syringing, and an occasional dusting with 
soot, this pest will not give much trouble, 
even if the plants are growing in an open 
situation.’ In light soils, however, it is necés- 
sary to choose a shady site, such as a border 
under a morth wall. The single varieties of 
the Princess of Wales type require to be 
planted at a distance of 12 inches to 15 inches 
apart each way, and the double sorts not 
closer than g inches. 
water the roots frequently until they are ‘re- 
establishéd, and frequently stir the’ surface 
soil with the Dutch hoe. F. W.G. 


Cistus recognitus 


a 


Although, perhaps, not altogether hardy in 
- exposed inland districts, I have found Cistus, 
: recognitus perfectly so near the sea, where I 


had symmetrical bushes from 2} feet to 3 feet 
in height. The blooms are white, with a 
maroon blotch at the base of each petal, and 


. individuals are almost 3 inches in diameter. 


The variety is a very desirable one and is a 
cross between C. laurifolius and C. mon- 
speliensis, from the former of which, no 
doubt, it derives its hardy nature. W. McG. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 
Tulips, lifting 


I have been in the habit of lifting Tulips 


after flowering and maturing, but my gar- 
dener wants me to leave them in and sow 
annuals among them and over them. Would 


you kindly inform me whether this is wise? 
Wil} it not mean. deterioration of bloom next 


year? LEAMINGTON. 


wg 


But when, 


In‘ the absence of rain- 


lifting and maturing, bùt: the Darwin varie- 
‘ties and most of the Cottage -Garden ones 
do quite well left in the ground and annuals 
sown among and over them. When left in 
the’ ground the foliage must be allowed -to 


ripen before it is removed. The Early Tulips - : €" 
. and some of the species are much more likely 


_ to deteriorate than those already referred to, 


and we have also found the Rembrandt varie. — 


ties do well left in the ground for years.] 
Horticulture at Wembley . 
The proféssion and industry of horticulture 
are to play a much more important part in 
‘the British Empire’ Exhibition of 1924 at 
Wembley than it did at the Great Exhibition 
of over seventy years ago. -Itis true that'at 
-. the 1851 Exhibition in Hyde. Park there was 
a class for horticultural and agricultural im- 
plements, but the’only recorded exhibits that 
can.be called horticultural were two -models 
of greenhouses, some garden knives, pots, and 
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[As a rule most. Tulips are benefited by- ` 


. . 9 ‘ ` £ . i s g N Pa ` 
seats. -This omission of hortculture'as an^ ,— 


- important’ factor “in British commercial, 


don parks, in which decorative gardening re- 
ceived a good deal of attention, as it does to- 
iy. British horticulture will not sufler from 
any inattention’ at Wembley, arrangements 
having ‘been made for a full and continuous 

© display by~all sections of horticulture, cultu- 
ral, scientific, and trade; and in such a way 

_ that will reveal to the world what. Great 
Britain really can accomplish. 


it-is a source of interest and enjoyment to the 
‘millions, and it’ will be catered for at 
Wembley from that point of view. -In addi- 


_tion to the decorative side of the Exhibition - 


© grounds with trees, shrubs, and flowers, re- 
‘producing the effect. for which our best pub- 
- lic gardens are conspicuous, a site of about 
eight acres ‘has beem allotted for horticultural 
exhibits. on a -grand scale, enabling ample 
justice to be done.to every indoor and open- 
air feature ‘represented. ; 


In company with Mr. Edward White (Con- 
sulting-Landscape Gardener) and Mr. A. C. 
Bartlett (Horticultural Works Manager) we 
recently had an opportunity of inspecting the 
site, and the thing- which most impressed us; 
apart from the-spaciousness of the site, was 
its accessibility. | os + 
grounds -are served by- morè than one ral- 
.way station, the horticultural section 1$ a 
diately ‘adjoining the new station construct 
inside the grounds on the London and North- 
Eastern (G.C. . section) line from Neasden. 


The plans, which are worked out but not yet 


put into operation, since the work is only 1n 
its initial. stages, were discussed on the octa- 


baceous perennials, and annuals will 4 
displayed on the most approved lines. Rock- 
gardens will be a charming feature, a series 
of rockeries constructed and furnished n 
Alpine plants by specialists being part of e 
scheme. Summer bedding will be done 94 
very large scale in the main avenue, an on 
the site of the old lake (now filled in) near 
the main entrance. The new lake now i: 
course of construction, close to the horticul 
tural section, will provide suitable conditions 
for effective water gardening. Not only Wi 
there be a hall for horticultural sundries se 
hibits,: but sites allotted for . horticultura 
buildings, glass-houses, kiosks, groups ° 
garden ornaments, and such like. It is an 
opportunity for horticultural co-operation 0 


a kind not hitherto made possible, and we a" 


bold enough to believe that it will be regard 
as a co-operative effort towards: the devetop- 
ment of the vast resources of our intensive 
industry. - 


economic, and social life may possibly have - ' 
been due to space, or to the fact that-the site < 
of the Exhibition was the largest of ihe Lon- _ 


Horticulture 
in these islands is not only a great industry; 


While. the ©. Exhibition” 


sion of our visit. Hardy trees, shrubs, her- 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


A Notes from a Cornish garden 


This year the Daffodils are very early, and 
the beautiful Madame de Graaff, which in 
old days one used to put down as doubtfully 
ready for the Truro show during the first 
week in April, was in full flower on March 25. 
lt is an old flower now, and has doubtless 
been surpassed by the newer hybrids, yet it 


, k 
| Went is very lovely and of good constitution, and, 
uty dic | being only Od. a bulb, should- be grown by 
‘int: | everyone. Mrs. Robert Sydenham is another 
bing. and much paler white trumpet, but this is 
kori { somewhat more expensive. Perhaps the seed- 
“hye, lings parented by triandrus calathinus are the 
ep. Mot fascinating. True, they are somewhat 
1. difficult and supposed to be short-lived, but 
il sio will usually flower in three years from seed. 
ae There is much variety in them, all being 
PUC. { 
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a short stalk with small leaves on the lines 
of the Fiag Irises. The race is a very in- 
teresting and beautiful one, and specialisation 
in it would be a joy, but without large re- 
sources more than one genus is impossible, 
and one cannot do more than dabble in such 
things as Lilies, Primulas, Tulips, and Cro- 
cuses. A very lovely Primula is in bloom in 
a frame devoted to them. Its name is P. 
Meri&iana, and the original plant was a gift 
from Mr. A. K. Bulley. It is a deciduous 
plant, with serrate, hairy leaves, up to 
3 inches long, and lavender-blue flowers, 
twelve to fourteen in number, borne at the 
end of a stalk 6 inches to g inches high. Both 
stem and flower are coated with a white 
farina, and the conspicuous dark-green calyx 


Stranvesia undulata. (See page 260) 
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1} inches long, and in the case of cuneatum 
clad beneath with shining brownish-red 
scales. The flowers of both are in fours a 
the end of the shoots, and are rosy-lavender 


in colour, five-lobed, broadly caimpanulate, 


about 1 inch to 14 inches. R. Radum is 
slightly the larger, and has an almost white 
style, whilst that of R. cuneatum is reddish 
purple. R. rubiginosum is of somewhat the 
same colour, but has six to eight flowers to 
the truss, and these are bell-shaped and 
spotted red. The bush is very floriferous, and 
here grows erect and rapidly, so far having 
reached about g feet high. It is hardy at 
Kew, where it is grown in beds, but there it 
is either cut back or stunted in growth, for 
so far as I remember it is only 3} feet or so. 
R. lochmium is an uncommon shrub, for the 
sced came among that of R. polylepis and 
not as a separate importation. The flowers 
are in groups of two to eight, bluish, with 
two lines of ochre spots, 1 1-5 inches to 
2 inches, broadly campanulate, and with 


deeply-cut lobes. This I take to be the real 


ka 
ee e almost perfect in form and 
e ane Daffodil garden is much de- 
rete a ight, and the best time to be in 
ae a was Eoster is a delightful little 
edna. ki cedsii section. Modest it is 
igh us Stalks, but of perfect form with 
it looks oe and pale-yellow cup; and 
; PA the border or cut, or even as 
A eaten or those who like such things. 
rae o this is the tall incomparabilis 

ae oie Boscawen. This has large 
rather lon ch broad white perianth and 
an ld oe yellow crown, and, though 
aed tr now, has kept up its price, for 

i Da quoted last autumn at rs. Sd. per 

i enia may mention Beacon, a pretty 
wrianih eed sive Barri, with a pale-vellow 
at its best o cup. Itis, of course, 
aS i f ie it first comes cut, for like 
ete very ae gets bleached by the sun 

Ore ne ye 

Sinden ede represents the genus in this 
ey n moment, and this I bought as 
28 a pleas i$ probably a mongrel, but is 
Peasant Hower, large and purple, on 


lobes have a prominent edging of the same. 
Unhappily, it is not one of the easiest, for it 
won't stand the winter wet, and slugs are 
passionately fond of it and eat the crown 
right out. [do not know where it hails from, 
for it is not mentioned in the R.H.S. report 
of the last Primula Conference. Among 
Suruss the much abused Cherry Laurel is 
realfv a fine thing, when it is not clipped but 
allowed to grow as it likes. The tallest plant 
here has assumed tree form, and must be 
over 30 feet high, and when covered with its 
whitescented flowers is quite attractive. 
Magnolia conspicua is a glorious mass of 
white Howers, which come out before the 
leaves. It does well here in heavy loam, and, 
like all the race, is greatly benefited by an 
occasional top-dressing of wood-ashes. Of 
the many Rhododendrons in bloom I single 
out a few species and hybrids of the more un- 
common or’ striking. R. cuneatum, 10,059, 
Forrest, and R. Radum, 10,423, Forrest, are 
to the ordinary gardener very much alike. 
So far both are small shrubs, about 2 feet 
high, with lanceolate leaves, ı inch to 


parent of some seedlings sent me by Mons. 
Mottet from Mons. de Vilmorin’s garden with 
the description, ** Polylepis x lutescens.” 
Now there is no trace of the ugly purple of 
polylepis, some of the flowers being almost 
exactly like those of lutescens—the pollen 
parent—and others yellowish-pink ones of a 
peculiar and pretty shade, with dark ochre 
spots. So that there seems a possibility that 
the rogue lochmium is the seed parent, not 
polylepis at all. Two very hardy stout bushes 
of rather slow growth are R. Traillianum and 
R. adenogynum. The former (3,870, Forrest) 
has dark-green leaves, 3 inches to 5 inches 
long, with a dense cinnanion tumentum under- 
neath, and a rounded truss of some twenty 
white red-spotted flowers to the truss. These 
are not large individually, being 1! inches 
by 13 inches, but their number makes the 
truss quite presentable; and the plant reaches 
20 feet to 30 feet in China. R. adencevnum 
(5.870, Forrest) is a smaller grower, 6 feet to 
S feet, as reported, and its leaves are rather 
larger, with a thick yellowish tomentum be- 
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low, whilst the flowers-are usually 6 inches! 


= undoubtedly been transmitted. 


reason for the ‘non-suocess. 
_ any 


| lime. 


‘open or in pots. 
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to 9 inches in a loose truss, white or tinged 
pink with crimson spots! They are openly 
campanulate, 2 inches by 34 inches, and I am 
hoping their. pollen may «bring. size into a 
hybrid with the. white arboreum, as well as 
hardiness and a good constitution; which have 


i I will con- 
clude with two blood reds, the Chinese nerii- 


florum and the hybrid Shilsonii. The former 
(6,780, Forrest, etc.) has so far reached about 


4 feet here, and has smooth oval leaves some- 


what glaucous beneath. The flowers, about 


7 inches, in a loose truss, are fleshy, cam- 


panulate, 13 inches by 14 inches, and of-a 


beautiful pure red. They are, moreover, often 


produced in the autumn as well as in the 


spring. R. Shilsonii, Mr. Gill’s fine hybrid 


‘between barbatum and Thoms6nii, has rough 


leaves intermediate. in shape between those 
of its parents, and rounded heads of about. 


-twenty bells, 1 4-5 inches by 2 1-5 inches, bril- 


liant and unspotted. Done well it is a very 


_ fine shrub indeed, but it has not perhaps-a 


very good constitution, which we in Cornwall, 

whether rightly-or wrongly, put down to the 

infusion of barbatum blood. evertheless 

Mr. Gill-may well be proud of this, one of the 

oldest of his many magnificent hybrids. . 
i PETER THE HERMIT. 


Stranvesia undulata 


in this country, save by dried specimens, until 
the early days of the present century, is likely 
to become a, valuable addition to our hardy 
evergreens, for it forms a bush from 4 feet to 
10 feet high in its native country, and bids — 
fair to attain its maximum proportions here. 
In addition to its evergreen leaves, several , 


‘points may be-urged in its favour, for at bears. 


pretty, white flowers in spring and bright-red _ 
fruits in ‘autumn, and the older leaves, as in 
the common Malhonia, turn red before they 


‘fall. Then, the young shoots in spring are 


attractive, for the leaves have a redidish tinge. 
S. undulata is a native of China, and as early - 


ag 1860 specimens had been collected by the 


French missionary Paul Perny in Kuichou. 
Subsequently, Dr. Henry and Mr. E. H. Wil- 
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©. VEGETABLES 


Vegetable Marrows — 
-= Quite a number of amateur gardeners in 
thinking about sowing seed, or purchasing 
plants of Vegetable Marrows, show a decided 


_ preference for those noted for large-sized fruit, 


son collected it in Patung and Ichang, the — 


latter gentleman succeeding in introducing 
fertile seeds. Its nearest relative is Photinia, 
but it seems to be hardier than the several 
species of that genus. -Loamy soil, moder- 


ately well drained, appears to, suit it, and it 


may either be triéd as a bush in the open 
ground or as a wall plant. Used in the latter 
way, it makes a change from the Pyracanth 
and fills a similar useful purpose. r5 


Daphne Mezereum 


Tam glad to see the note on the above by 
© Sussex” in 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
(p. 194), but am quite at a loss to assign any_ 
I have not seen 
plants failing, and have grown the 
Daphne in soil absolutely devoid of lime and 
also in that which contained a good deal of 
I do not think it has any real prefer- 
ence for the lime, and my plants in soil with- 


= out that ingredient throve and flowered quite 


freely. I am interested in what ‘‘ Sussex ” 
says regarding D. Mezereum as a wall plant. 
I have always seen it in bush form, but can 


' imagine what a mass of bloom would look 
ike on a wall of suitable colour. The white 


variety is as free as the purple or other shades 
of colour which are to be found among the 
plants. It is interesting and easy work to 
raise seedlings by sowing the berries in the 
I have had some plants in 


flower about two years after the seedlings had 


appeared. When the bushes grow too large 
‘they can be pruned back if necessary, but 


large specimens are the most attractive. 
me S. ARNOTT. 
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-select small fruit.” 


„and ‘give no consideration to those producing 
fruit of a medium size or small. | It is no un- 


common occurrence in the early autumn to 
meet with those who pride themselves on 
having grown very weighty specimens, and 
look almost. with disdain on lesser Marrows. 
As those who cook our vegetables are€ften 
the best judges, I put this question to a lady : 
“* Supposing you were choosing a Marrow tor 
as a second vegetable, would you 
have a ‘portion of a large one or would you 
Instantly the answer 
was: “ A small Marrow is the best for 
flavour; big fruits are often coarse, byt can 
be used for jam.” That is my experience, and 
is the reason why. I always grow sorts like 
Moore’s Cream’and Table’ Dainty (both small 


“to medium*size), and the old Custard varicty 


also. ‘The last-named is very seldom secen, 
yet for flavour it is hard to beat. The Cus- 
tards are just as easy to grow as the others, 
and.it is, I suppose, owing to their diminu- 


-tive size and peculiar formation of the fruit 
| : _ that they are left severely alone. 
This eyergreen shrub, which was unknown ` ha r S 


2 TOWNSMAN. 

Runner Beans: preparing for 

i best results 

The position Beans are to occupy during 
the coming season if the besť results are to be 
achieved should be selected as soon as the 


weather serves, and:a trench dug out 2 feet 
wide and as deep. It will, however, pay the 


grower to go deeper than this, substituting 


good soil-for‘clay at the base and working in 
what manure he can obtain. On light soils 


‘farmyard manure, if it can be had, is excel- 


lent. On heavier | soils stable- manure will 
mect requirements. Supposing; however, that 
little manure is available, I would counsel all 
who wish to attempt the growing :of super- 
Beans to get together any vegetable refuse in 
the: garden and dig this into the trenches, 
together with Hop\manure. This will form 
humus, which the roots will find later in the 
season. Into the top spits also work in bone- 
meal and soot, leaving the whole as’ rough 
as possible until sowing takes place. ; 
= ae ~ ,  LEAHURST. 


Shallots. 


When Shallots, in, planting, have been 
pressed firmly into the soil, the growth of the 
roots, especially after a few degrees of frost, 
acts as a lever, and throws the bulbs out. It 
is necessary, therefore, to look through the 
bed occasionally and firm up such bulbs as 


-may have been displaced. Afterwards, when 


growth is fairly well advanced, it is advisable 
to draw away a portion of. the soil from each 
bulb, for there can be no question that the 
very finest clusters are found on the surface, 
and quite exposed. 
oe Yak A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Sowing vegetable seeds thinly 


Most of us, I think, are extravagant in the 
sowing of vegetable.. seeds, and forget that 
the gain is with seed which is sown thinly. 
Somehow we do not heed the warning which 
is printed on most packets of seed, ‘ Sow 
thinly,” and, ignoring the injunction, we are 
-faced with the problem before the plants have 
long emerged through the soil that thinning 
or transplanting must take place. Take the 
case of Peas and French Beans; how often 
is seed dropped in without any regard to 
future growth, and the crop is never so good 


fa ww NS 


as that produced by plants which are given | 
room for development from the very first. We. : 
can learn a lesson from Lettuce and Parsley. 
sown thickly in drills. An odd seed or two’ . 
is dropped or blown to another part-of the 4; 
sarden—perhaps on to a flower border—and 


the Lettuce or Parsley right from thé be `i, 
It grows intoa <.. 


ginning is ‘‘ on its own.” into 
fine plant, and gives good results.- Thin sow- 
ing means less trouble in thinning, and cone. 
sequently less labour, but it means ‘better t: 
crops in -the end. WOODBASTWICK, " 


Asparagus beds 


The surface soil should be very “carefully ye 


pricked over with the point of a digging fork, 7 
Although this work was done early in the 74 


season, the recent heavy rains have flattened _ 
down the surface of the beds. ‘The soil should 
be made as fine as possible, all-hard<lumps j__ 
being broken small. There is no better time 4 
than the present for making new beds if the 

soil is sufficiently dry. Ifthe ground hasbçen . 
prepared in winter by trenching and manur- 
ing, the surface should now be lightly broken | 
up, and the roots placed in position, allowing 
at least 18 inches between the plants: each 
way. A covering of 3 inches or 4 inches of : f 
fine soil from the space between the beds | : 


should then be placed over the roots as quickly E 
as possible, as exposure to the sun and airis | f 


. . . . ay 4 
very injurious. In selecting a place for new 4 : 


beds heavy, stagnant soil should be avoided. | § 
Do not select a position exposed to rough | f 


winds, as this has a detrimental effect on. the 
plants in the autumn unless they are secured « 
to sticks or wires. 7 W.G: - 


Cauliflowers : Veitch’s Autumn 
Giant 


The present is a suitable time to raise Caull- 


Ma wes 


flowers from seed, and if a frame is available; ? } 


a heap of leaves with a little strawy stable at 
manure added and turned over on a few occa- 
sions to allow rank heat to escape, one can”. p 
senerally manage to grow all that are needed $È 
for a small garden. A few inches of light . f 
loam and leaf-mould spread over the surface if 
and the seeds sown thinly, early germination | | 
may be looked for. Plants should be pricked . 
off into rich soil when they can be handled, . 
and finally planted in ground which-has r ; 
well dug and manured. One can searcey | 
have ground too rich for Cauliflowers. It is | 
interesting to note how many people still grow. & 
that old sort, Veitch’s Autumn Giant. 
would not go so far as to say that it is the~ 
very best, but certainly it is a most excellent ' 
and reliable sort, and has a splendid record: i 
LEAHURST. “g 
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Asparagus Kale > ca 
Those who are sowing their maincrop sup- >l 
plies of Brassicas ought not.to omit a = a 
or two of Asparagus Kale. At this date ! “Sh 
forms a useful change vegetable, and it.18) ‘i 
a rule, appreciated by all who have grown © Al 
[t is perfectly hardy, it requires no see ao 
treatment, and a surprising quantity of cate -ii 
can be picked from comparatively few pana ki 
It requires plenty of space in whieh to ee 
velop, 2} feet between the lines and 2 i oS 
between the plants being the minimum. -` 
A ScottisH GARDENER `}, 
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Lettuce | or 

Make fortnightly sowings and transplant t 
the seedlings in time to prevent them becom < 
ing drawn. As the season advances One 
should be given a more shaded position, espe Ss 
cially from the afternoon sune  S 
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ROSES 


The yellow and copper 
Austrian Briers 


These, forms of Rosa lutea, are indispensable 
to all who Jove single Roses, they being dis- 
tnct in colour and habit of growth. Although 
R. luten has been in cultivation in this coun- 
try nearly 300 years, these two bright and 
carming kinds are rare in gardens and yet, 
when seen, the admiration of all. They are 
both moderate growers, but on a sunny bank 
or in a warm corner with light soil to grow 
in, and left alone, they do well, and in the 
earliest days of Roses appear in all their 
attractiveness, one with light, clear flowers, 
the other quite unique in its glowing colour, 
yellow externally but inside a bright orange- 


rod. A. G. 
Rose Notes 


The appearance of young growths at the 


time of writing is all that can be desired— 


' fastened together. 


the soil too 


Insecticides will not help 
here; the grower must carefully unfold the 
leaves with the fingers and catch the grub. 
If left it has a habit of fixing the flower bud 
in its early form, and quite spoiling the 
same, 

Sooner or later greenfly appears. The 
weather, of course, has a great deal to do 
with this trouble, when cold winds prevail one 
should be on the look out. It is well as a 
precaution to syringe the young leaves with 
some approved wash, as Jeyes, Abol, and the 
like, so as to make things distasteful for the 

st Something again can be done by kill- 
ing the fly between the fingers; any means 
to prevent its spread, for this common worry 
increases most rapidly if left alone. 

Keep the surface of the ground well stirred 
either with hoe or fork, the latter being the 
better tool perhaps, because in treading 
among the trees to do the ordinary work of 


Rose Austrian Copper 


training and cleaning the operator soon makes 


firm. Where a dressing of 


clean and strong. A cultural item is to regu- 
te such growth by timely thinning. It often 
‘pens that two or three little shoots spring 
iom the same bud or eye, and, if left so, one 
MY take the lead; the others will stop to 
Se a capital home for insect pests. Remove 
si Dut the one—usually the central one—be- 
mis “tots Rave attained any considerable 
Hae An established tree, too, Is sure to 
. + more new growths than are good for 
‘he “ime, and if all were allowed to develop 
eee be weakness and confusion of 
ie therefore thin unsparingly, more 
cs arly the Ones that point to the middle 
eae This part should always be kept 
a ee air may reach it; and itis a 
oe m erent cultivation when shoots 
“p We crowded. The outer portion can 
aY take care of itself. 
cag tention should be given to what is 
a aa in the bud. [his sometimes 
"0 in ie ; new growth is but an inch 
Cine. neth, and may be located by the 
= Ses at the point being matted or 


manure has not been given, the application 
of some concentrated form of fertiliser would 
prove of benefit as the summer advances, 
taking care to sprinkle the same about the 
base of the Rose tree during damp or showery 
weather. Such help would be appreciated by 
the growth while it is developing rather than 
wait till the bloom buds are swelling. The 
assistance may then again be given. 

As plants in pots under glass finish flower- 
ing there comes a capital time to overhaul 
the same and repot if the soil seems at all 
worn-out. It is not advisable to get the pots 
too large; better take away a part of the 
old soil and replenish with new. In any case 
it would be well to turn out each plant to 
see that drainage was workable, and also to 
make certain that the condition of the roots 
necessitated a larger pot. Good turfy loam, 
with a sprinkling of bone meal, does Roses 
well, and the potting should be done firmly: 
I mean the soil may be pressed in with a 
stout stick. All too often plants in pots are 
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forgotten after they have flowered; but these 
are worth greater care. After having the 
potting attended to, they should be stòod in 
an open spot outside on a sound ash bottom, 
and then the pots plunged to the rim in the 
same material, or leaves; anything to keep 
the roots from drying during summer. The 
need for water must not be neglected. The 
conditions named will aid satisfactory new 
growths which get a chance of becoming 
ripened before autumn, and thus give adis- 
play of bloom another year. 
. IT. S. 


Early pruning of Roses 


Many amateurs. who are anxious to see 
their Rose beds neat and tidy in early spring 
are apt to fall into the error of pruning their 
plants at too early a date. This early pruning 
would be all) right provided there was 
no danger of late and withering frosts after 
the dormant eyes had pushed forth their 
growths. It is better to wait, and then all 


the unseasonable growths can be removed, 
leaving the tightly-folded basal buds, which 
will produce shoots when but litte danger 
from late frosts is to be dreaded. KIRK. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 


Roses failing 

I will be obliged if you will kindly tell me 
what is wrong with these Roses? It appears 
to be a kind of fungus, and nearly all the 
plants, which are in a good open position, are 
affected by it. M. C. 

[Your Roses have failed, not through anv 
fungus growth, but from being badly planted. 
Instead of spreading the roots in the hole 
prepared for the same, it would appear that 
these had been pressed together and simply 
put their whole length in the ground. Only 
the most sturdy-growing kinds could survive 
this treatment. It would be too late to alter 
things this spring. In the autumn, however, 
it will be well to lift and replant any of the 
Roses not doing well.] f 
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` GARDENING: ILLUSTRATED 


THE WEEK’S WORK | 


 Southern-Counties 


Wallflowers 


If good-sized, sturdy ‘plants are. needed for 


autumn planting, sow the seed now on rather 
poor ground, which is not. subjected to direct 
sun the whole day-long. There is a wide 
range of colour among present-day varieties, 
but the rich brown and yellow shades are still 
the: most popular. For early flowering .and 
cutting yellow Phoenix and the brown variety 


can be strongly recommended. The dwarf 


varietiés are excellent as an edging żo, the 
taller kinds, as well as for planting in stone 


‘walls, etc. To allow of hoeing being: con- 


veniently done, , the ‘seed drills should stand 


, 


Sweet Williams aa 4 


To obtain plants which will bloom well the 
following year, sow the seed now on richer 
ground than is necessary for the preceding. 


The self-coloured varieties are very telling 


. when planted in groups in-herbaceous borders, 


ps 


but all should find a place.in the garden. 


Annuals 


Sow the main lot of annuals now, selecting 
suitable -positions for them, or otherwise de- 


vote an entire border to.them, when, if a 


judicious selection be made and the colours 


properly arranged and blended; a. very hand- 


some display will result. Sow plenty of 
Mignonette and the -night-scented Stock 
(Mathiola bicornis) near frequented ‘paths and 
in‘the vicinity of the house or mansion. ' 


< Half-hardy annuals — 


Lawns 


-Push on with the pricking out of thése into. 
` frames.or boxes, and see that a good number ~ 
of the sweet-scented Tobacco, Stocks, Sweet. 


Scabious, as well as other subjects are pro- 
vided for putting out a few weeks hence... 


Bedding plants > , 


_ What is known as-hardening off. must now 
be carried out in real earnest, so that the. 


plants.may be in fit condition for planting 
out at the right moment. Cold frames and 
all kinds of contrivances are usually pressed 
into the service for this purpose,.and a good 


supply of covers and mats is necessary for 
.covering with at night. — ne “ie 


Planting z = | 
Violas, Pansies, Pentstemons, and Phloxes 


- may be planted, as. all are sufficiently hardy | 


conditions 
Also ‘lift 


enough to withstand weather 
usually experienced at this season. 


and divide single and double varieties of . 


Pyrethrums and Violets both for frame and 
flowering outdoors. : 


The sweeping, 
order. 3 


French Beans | ohio 
As the earliest plot of spring Cabbage 1s 


cleared, draw the stumps, and then manure 
and dig the ground as a preparatory measure 
for the cropping of the same with French 
For early. work Magnum Bonum > 
yields excellent results where a large demand 


Beans. 


has to be made. 


Small seeds 
With so much wet weather to contend with, 
a god deal of time is taken up in protecting 


. the young and tender plants from the ravages 
of slugs with repeated dustings of lime and 
As to birds, they are so, numerous that 
not only the foregoing but whole plots of Tur- . 
nips as well have to be netted to save the 


soot. 


plants from destruction. 


_ down. 


mowing, and rolling of 
‘lawns and clipping of verges now require fre- 
quent attention if they are to be kept in good — 


_ Midland Counties. 7 


Strawberry beds 


Where litter is available, it is a good plan . 


to mulch the beds now, as the rain will wash. 
all the ammonia out of it, and the sun and 
wind together will bleach and sweeten it, and 
leave it in excellent-condition for the fruits to 
lie upon to ripen. -Before placing the litter 
in position clear off all weeds and dead leaves 
from the plants, and if the beds have not been 
dressed with soot, wood-ashes, and old potting 


. soil, do this before applying the mulch. The 


litter should be well worked round the collars 


of the plants, and it should, be placed suffi- 


ciently thick between.the rows that the- soil 
will be well covered when the litter is trodden 
Other materials sometimes employed. 
for this purpose are dried grass, and the short 


- grass collected by the mowing machines: The 


first; if fairly long and well dried, will answer 


. the purpose, but the second is’very objection- 
_able,.as the short, dry particles on the sur- 
face of the mulch adhere to the fruits, while — 


that underneath becomes a decayed mass. 
Muscat Vines oa | 


.in flower are afforded a temperature of 70`de- 
grees at night. Difficulty in growing Muscats 


can often be traced. to insufficient heat at the 
flowering period, which prevents the berries 
from setting, and leaves the bunches thin and 
straggling. During the day the temperature 
may range from 85 degrees to go degrees, with 
a-rather drier atmosphere. This will allow 
the pollen to ripen, and it can be distributed 
by lightly shaking the rods or tapping the 
wires. Gradually increase the top ventila- 
tion as the sun gains power, while a little. air 
through the top ventilators at night will assist 
the development of the fruit. „So long as the 
laterals do not touch thé glass. there need 
be no hurry. in tying them down. „The 


flowers will require all the light available. 
Directly the berries are set, atmospheric mois- 


ture should be increased, and the house closed 
early in the afternoon, so as to raise the tem- 


perature’ to 90 degrees by sun-heat.. The. 


paths and borders* should be thoroughly 
damped just before the house. is . closed. 
Examine the borders, and if they are. in need 


of moisture the opportunity should be taken 


to wash in a light sprinkling of an approved 


Vine manure with tepid water, or to apply 


diluted liquid manure. Thin the bunches as 


soon as can be seen which are the best to’ 


leave. The berries should not be thinned be- 
fore it can be clearly seen which are likely 
to.be stoneless. Pinch the laterals two leaves 
beyond the bunches, and stop all: sub-laterals 


at the first leaf. Muscat Vines are very liable 


to scorching. In case of extra bright sun- 


‘shine it is advisable to lightly spray a thin 


mixture of lime-wash over the glass. 
High north-east winds | 
have dried the surface-soil very quickly, caus- 


ing it to become caked. All beds and borders 
should have the surface-soil stirred as fre- 


quently. as possible to promote a fine tilth: 


Many plants in the rock-garden, especially 


those recently put out, require watering daily. » 


During cold weather watering is best dene 
in’ the morning. | 
Hardy fruit 


The training and thinning of the canes of 


Raspberries ought now to be finished. Point — 


‘over the soil among Strawberry beds, and 
mulch between the lines with strawy manure: 
Gooseberry bushes may yet be planted, but 
there is not much time to cut to waste. See 


‘that birds are not interfering with the buds of 


older plantations of these or of stone fruits. 
Should they be giving trouble remedial 
measures should be adopted without delay 


5 May 5, 1928 


Hardy plant borders: 


- All rearranging and dividing having been 


. completed, the borders may now be_broken 
down with the hoe. Stakes should’ be placed 
in position in good time, and these ought, in 
all cases, to be commensurate with the aver- 
age stature of the plants. In the case of 
smaller subjects ‘spriggy pieces of Spruce are, 
perhaps, preferable to ordinary wood or 
Bamboo stakes. 
have. been wintered in pots, may now safely 
go out iato their/summer quarters, and spare 
plants of Tufted Pansies and of similar-things 
can, with advantage, be utilised in the fore- 
ground. =~ 27>. : 
Kitchen garden aa an, 

Wood-ashes form a valuable dressing ‘for 
the quarter on which Carrots and Beet-are 
to be grown. The latter, I think, is always 
best—in the case of the ‘tap-rooted varieties— 
when sowing is deferred until the early days: 
of May. That sterling 
Green Top, is not sufficiently popular north 


\ 


Half-hardy subjects which - .” 


Beet, Cheltenham — 


of the Tweed, but it only requires a trial to 
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be -grown regularly. Ground now should be a 


well worked for the sowing of French-Beans, 
= and while fresh manure is objectionable the 
“quarter must be in good heart. Veitch’s 
climbing , French Bean is a very profitable 


variety, and 'requires the assistance of stakes. 


The early- Potato quarter- should be ‘regularly 
inspected with a view to covering the haulm, 
which might, otherwise,. be: nipped by a few 
degrees of frost. Should the early ‘Cabbages 
appear disinclined to heart in-let them be tied 
-with.a strand of Raffia similarly to*Cos Let- 
-. tuces, and this will hasten the production of 
heads. Early - Cauliflower plants raised in 
-heat may go out now if they have been suffi. 
ciently hardened.. The l 
Asparagus beds may still be undertaken, and 
sowings of Lettuces, Radishes, Mustard and 
Cress, and other things must be attended to 
timeously. > | l eer. 
Late’ Vineries KOTE 
Where the late Vines are in bloom the 
grower ought to aim at a buoyant atmosphere 
combined with carefùl ventilation. It may be 
necessary to-resort to artificial fertilisation in 
the case of sdme of the Muscats should the 
weather ‘be sunless, but, in 
this is not needed. 
intended .to make fruiting canes for another 
season ought to be trained up as closely to the 
glass as is consistent with safety, and they 


planting of fresh : 


a general way, . 
Young cut-back plants — 


ought-to be encouraged in every Way. E ; 
dressing is specially recommended for such 


rods. o 


Flower planting e 

The planting of Tufted Pansies 1s now due, 
and ought to'be pressed on to a conclusion. 
Pentstemons, too, the result of autumn-struc: 
cuttings, can be got into their permanent poši- 
tions, so, too, can Calceolarias. The latter 
will take no harm from a few degrees of urs 
.. Sweet Peas raised in boxes will be quite safe 


can be made out of doors. E i 
themums, too, will be better if put out rou 


until they are safe from attacks by slugs. 


“Chrysanthemums ——— > o 
In ‘sheltered districts the Chrysanthemu” 
will. now be better out of doors, placing i 
pots, of course, on a hard bottom. In mor 


exposed places the shelter afforded by oold 


frames—minus the sashes—will be sufficient 
Stopping in the case of plants tobe eni 
in bush form may now be begun. M 
a good bud, fairly well down the stem, 
much depends- upon getting a satisfactory 
break from the lower buds-of the Pan McG 


if planted now, and a su lementary sowing . 
i ut < > Border Chrysån:- 


about this time, watching them for a time, 
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ALPINE 


Silene Hookeri 


Although introduced from California nearly 


half-a-century ago, this truly marvellous little 
plant, with its 2-inch wide blossoms of clearest 
rose pink, rayed white, is still a rare plant in 
our rock-gardens, 

Of course, plants from the sun-baked moun- 
tains of California are apt to be impatient 
of our wet winters, but, if suitably placed in 
the hottest, driest, and most sharply-drained 
position the well-constructed rock~ garden 
affords, Silene Hookeri is quite as hardy as 
its compatriot Zauschneria californica, and 
most of the failures with it are due to a lack 
of understanding of the conditions this plant 
demands for its happiness in our less sunny 
ardens. 

Silene Hookeri is readily raised from seed 
when this is obtainable ; and the young plants 
proceed at once to make a long thong of a 
taproot, crowned with a tuft of longish, nar- 
row Jeaves of soft texture and grey with 
down. These leaves flop about loosely on the 
ground, and are safest on a layer of shingle to 


to the cliff or boulder as you can, and if your 
garden is in a district with a fairly pure atmo- 
sphere Silene Hookeri will probably settle 
down with you contentedly, and give you an 
increasing number of flowers from year to 
year. W. E. Tu. INGWERSEN. 


Campanula pusilla 


The dwarf Bellflower, known .as Cam- 
panula pusilla, but frequently called 
C. pumila, is one of the plants which ‘should 
be found in every garden. It is a close- 
growing, rather creeping species, with foliage 
rising but little above the ground. This is 
freely covered in summer with beautiful small 
drooping flowers of much charm. I have 
heard it called “ Fairy Thimbles ” and 
“ Witches’ Thimbles,’’ and the former title 
appears to suit this little lower. The typical 
form has blue flowers, but the most popular 
variety is C. pusilla alba. There are some 
other varieties, differing in shade of blue and 


Silene Hookeri 


step them clean and able to fulfil their 
natural functions. If raised in gentle heat 
'arly in the year, the young plants begin to 
tower in their frst summer. They send up 
tom between the leaves about 2-inch long 
tms, which flop about in various directions, 
ach one crowned with one enormous, deeply- 
Sed tower, This display continues for 
nany Werks in well-established specimens, 
ad kood seed is produced fairly freely. In 
* Winter the plant dies down, out of harm's 
iS and provided the drainage is really per- 
ne appears stronger than ever next spring. 
(ine plant is so beautiful that a little trouble 
Mell repaid, and people who object to a 
“e etra fuss must give up all thoughts 
“weeeding permanently with this plant in 
“ci garden, There is, of course, rot the 
sitet difficulty. in growing it in pots or 
“Stn sandy loam and leaf-mould for the 
ae house, where, however, I find the plant 
abject to attacks of greenfly. 
A the open choose a place at the foot of a 
‘facing cliff or boulder—if on a sharpish 
ae much the better. Dig out the soil 
‘uuv S inches, give 6 inches of brick- 
or broken crocks for drainage, and fill 
rs sharp scree mixture; four parts of 
+; (© OC granite chips to one part of leaf- 
viand loam mixed, and plant as close up 


in size of flower, such as pallida, pale blue ; 
Miss Willmott’s variety, a great beauty ; and 
the lovely Miranda, a scarce white variety. 
Any one of these is worth growing, and can 
be readily cultivated in any soil, not too heavy 
by preference. By the way, some authorities 
refer this plant to C. Bellardii, but this has 
not yet found general acceptance, though pro- 
bably correct. The uses of C. pusilla in the 
garden are many and varied. It is charming 
as an edging; it is exquisite in masses in the 
rock garden; it is lovely even in groups in 
the border; and it is a charming thing be- 
tween the stones of a paved pathway. It is 
also a valuable carpeter for small early bulbs, 
as it does not make its growth too early. For 
Snowdrops, Scillas, and such bulbs it is valu- 
able, but nothing suits better for spearing 
through the almost dormant masses of 
C. pusilla than the delightful Chionodoxa 


Luciliæ, the Glory of the Snow. Ess. 


Primula Juliz 


There is a charm about Primula Juliz due 
to its simple beauty more than to any claim 
to brilliant effect. It has not the towering 
whorled blooms of Primula japonica or others 
of similar habit, nor has it the drooping grace 
of P. sikkimensis or P. secundiflora, or others 


of similar mien. 
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It partakes, on the other 
hand, of our common Primrose, but is infi- 
nitely smaller. I first saw it in a cool house 
in a famous botanic garden. Some have been 
disappointed owing to certain stocks not be- 
ing so floriferous as others, but all who have 
secured good varieties have been delighted 
with this Primula. It is easy to grow in the 
border or rock garden. It has given rise of 
late to some lovely hybrids, which are being 
steadily added to by raisers. It is quite hardy, 


_ and may be planted at any time. 


S. ARNOTT. 


Rock Cress (Aubrietia) in an 
old wall 


One of the most beautiful features here at 
the present time is an old wall built of sand- 
Stone. It is about 8 feet in height, and acts 
as a retaining wall to one side of the large- 
paved flower-garden, above the level of which 
it is about 3 feet. On the deep side, which 
faces south-west, it is now curtained with the 
rich purple, mauve, and lilac flowers of 
many Rock Cresses, many of which have 
been established for years, and which by 
means of seeds deposited in the cracks and 
crannies of the blocks are adding to their 
numbers annually. Until last year, when 
many of the plants were cut hard back to 
preserve their vitality, they hung down the 
face of the wall for a yard or more, and were 
about the same distance across. Scarcely 
any mortar appears to have been used in the 
construction of this wall, which is probably 
centuries old, and it is marvellous how weil 
the Cresses do and the beautiful effects they 
produce every year, the soft grey tone of the 
weathered lichen-covered stone forming a 
charming setting to their brightly-coloured 
flowers. Their presence on the wall does not 
prevent its use for climbing plants, which are 
also to be seen growing amongst them, and 


Which are mostly of a deciduous character, 


-such as Roses, Pyrus, Actinidias, Winter 


Sweet, and Trumpet Creeper (Tecoma). The 
general practice of packing a lot of soil be- 
tween the stones of walls intended for this 
purpose cannot be too severely condemned, 
for not only is it unnecessary, bul in time 
falls away, allowing drying winds to penc- 
trate to the roots of the plants. 
E. MARKHAM. 


Anemone apennina fl, pl. 


The double form of the Apennine Wind- 
flower has been in cultivation for a good num- 
ber of years. It came to me originally from 
Holland, and was received with considerable 
curiosity and interest. I was disappointed 
with it. For one thing, the colour did not 
please those of us who love the fine blue of the 
typical A. apennina, while the blooms are on 
too long stems for their size. Then it does 
not flower so freely as the single varieties. I 
believe there is also a double white variety in 
cultivation, but it is rare. DUMFRIES. 


PESTS 


Diseased Gooseberry bushes 

I enclose specimens of some disease that 
has attacked some of my Gooseberry bushes. 
Last year’s new wood is dving back and 
going, as in the enclosed samples. I should 
be glad if vou will tell me what it is and the 
remedy, if any. I hope it is not the Ameri- 
can mildew, which, I believe, is notifiable and 


will involve sacrificing all the bushes. 
E. Fawssett. 


[This is a bad attack of Botrytis cinerea. 
All attacked shoots should be cut out and 


burned, and the bushes well manured to en- 
courage growth and free development.] 
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` Nature has made it the fairest of all the 


_’ summer. | 
- Tagetes, the Nemesia, among many others— 
how could they. be effectively grown save only. 
-in masses, which is only another. name for 


-charms. 


“arrangement of a few cut flowers, 


4 °° 2 9 


The flower garden 


= Weare now on the threshold of May. 


months of the year, and it is incumbent upon 


us to follow her lead. Though the ‘‘ bedding- 


out ’? system of summer gardening ‘has lost ` 
much since‘the days of Victoria, it remains 
even now the main idea. Indeed it has 
altered in detail more than in quantity, for, 
though it is far less formal and conventional, 
it is of as great importance as ever. May is 
the month in which the transformation is 
made, when spring-flowering plants, having 
exhausted their beauty, are ruthlessly up- 


-rooted and their places: given to other sub- 


jects intended to carry on till the frosts of 


` autumn. | 


A-“ bedding-out ’’ system of some form or | 


other. is an absolute necessity, and this is 


determined for us by the character of the 
myriads of plants which bloom during the. 
For instance, the Lobelia, the 


beds? |How could we employ to advantage 


‘the Begonias, the Calceolarias, Verbenas, 


and Phlox if we did not bed them? Yet these 
are essentially summer flowers without which 
the summer garden would be shorn of many 
So we ought soméwhat to qualify 
our strictures on the ‘‘ bedding-out ° system. 
What I am myself strongly opposed to is the 
formal and conventional red, white, yellow, 
and blue sa strongly reminiscent of a flag or 
an aeroplane - mark. ` Marguerites. and 
Geraniums, Calceolarias, and’ Lobelias are 


“pretty enough, but when everybody is using 


them in similar combination it suggests — 
strongly a paucity of ideas and lamentable lack ~ 
of art. Unless one can find both a diversity 
of subjects and methdds in handling them, 
what pleasure should. we find in other gar- 
dens than our own and what -delight in’ visit- 


- ing them? So in making our summer plans’ 


we must realise the fact that certain plants 
lose their effect altogether unless—they are 
massed either in small or large quantities- 
according to their environment and their habit - 
of growth. They are like some animals and 
humans—gregarious, fond of company. You 
can scarcely imagine a French marigold like 
“ Legion of Honour ” standing solitary. ; and — 
even an Antirrhinum, though of greater bulk 
and growth, seems a puny thing when planted 
alone. A Ten-week Stock, or an Aster—what 
effect would either have when planted alone 
in a mixed border? Yet when massed 
together what can be fairer or more effective 
than these? If I were the.possessor of a small- 
garden I would grow but few varieties in sub- 
stantial numbers rather than just a few each 
of many varieties. Of course, I am thinking 
of the total effect, for this is the thing to be 
considered in setting out the summer garden. 
I would work to a leading idea, not necessarily 
a colour scheme, but to impress in some par- 
ticular. I was reading some time ago a book 
on ‘Japanese art, and was rather impressed 
when I read how careful they were in the 
‘ English 
art will never extend to that—it isn’t our way 
—but we can readily appreciate the idea and 
adopt somewhat of its spirit without going all 


_ the way out. . This would appeal jto us more 


strongly in our planting schemes than in the 
arrangement of a bowl or vase of flowers, and 
I have no hesitation whatever in saying that 
the scheme of the garden should be one 
scheme—homogeriecous—and not a series of 
independent patchwork of no design whatso- 
ever. Instead of filling up one bed with a 
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half-dozen different subjects, L would much 
rather fill half-a-dozen different beds with one 


_ subject each, the series forming a completed 


whole, and, though most of us do not possess 
so many beds, we could adapt that idea ac- 
cording to the facilities at our command. If 
one must have rings of flowers in a circular 
bed, each ring being of a different-colour, it is, 
in my estimation at least, more effective: to 
have three broad belts than six narrow ones. 
I had quite an effective bed last year by filling 


“all the centre with Heliotrope to half. its 
diameter, filling~up with,a wide band of 
Tagetes. This was far more effective than a 
-similar sized bed filled with Marguerites, 


Fuchsias, Geraniums, Calceolarias, and 
Lobelia. Another effective bed was one in 
which Marguerites, grown on short stems, 
grew over a bed of Scarlet Salvias, and 
another where short standard Fuchsias rose 


above a bed of golden tricolor Geraniums. 


Some beds are planted for close inspection, 


‘others for a distant effect. The same subjects 


could not answer for.both. Naturally, those 
possessing greater and more refined detail in 
form of flowérs and delicacy of colour would 
be used where they would bé under close obser- 
vation, while such plants as Scarlet Salvias, 
Crampel Geraniums, Marguerites, and other 


_ showy plants would be most suifable to give 


a bold, distant effect. But no’planning can 


ever turm out quite satisfactory unless some 


play is given to the imagination, for without 
this there cari be no true art. -Flowers are not 


‘merely to brighten the surroundings, they arc 


to make a picture, and you see it in perfec- 
tion when Wood-Anemones carpet the copses, 
when Buttercups engolden the meadow, when 
Primroses clothe the banks, and Daisies cover 
the greensward. These are big effects, be- 
cause the settings are big; but they suggest 
the true arrangement, not.a conglomerate and 


- confused mass in which nothing stands out, 


great and dominant features in which minor 
subjects can be found only by those who seek 
them. ` EY K 
These remarks, so far as they. go, are a 
necessary introduction to the more specific 
notes I shall submit on the subject of bed- 
ding out next week, when I shall endeavour 
to illustrate the subject. We-have all to get 
our ideas in order, for after the middle of the 
month we shall begin the- work of planting, 
and this will be greatly facilitated, more en- 
joyable, and certainly more successful if we 
set out with fixed ideas. I had a great deal 
to say a year ago against following stereo- 
typed lines, and I could find a great deal to 
say even now on the same lines. But there 
is no need, and I only refer to it here to°re- 
mind you that that is as important as ever, 


‘andis more visible, I think, in gardening than 


in most other things. F. J. F. 
. Fruit | 
_ SUMMER-SPRAYING.—Summer spray fluids 


are only really safe to use on trees in 
a visible. state of activity. Winter-spray- 
‘ing should be completed at the end of 
February, or the first few days of 
March in order to be on the safe side. | 
have used winter spray on Plum trees when 
in bud and the leaves commencing. to expand. 
It would be untrue to say neither buds nor 
leaves showed a mark, because many of each 
had marks; but not a bud or leaf was de- 
stroyed. or seriously injured. I have not had 
cause to regret the experiment, but I would 
not recommend it for general practice. “Both 


leaves and flower buds bore small circular 


marks of burning where the spray fluid had 


formed into globules. The main object, tle 
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destruction of the first aphidés, liad been ate 


tained without material or serious injury to [ss 


the trees or their fruit, a-good crop being pro. i 
duced. 


experiment in that direction was convenient. 
Early and effective spraying wins half’ the 
battle with insect pests. The duration of time © 
between the first and subsequent attacks on 
insect pests is also very important, .New. 


armies of insect pests should not be allowed. ;-*' 


to arise. Where the enemy is suspected of 


seeking shelter he should be destroyed; Itis ‘= 
bad management to allow the enemy-a nice- zene 


period for rest after the first attack, ~Again 


attack within a week, weather—pentitting. “> 


The commencement of the war dis i+ 
located the supply of labour, and -no further | } 


Spray again and again at close intervals, To ~j4#= 


allow wide intervals gives many insects time “4 


to recover and to largely increase in number, “M 


thus rendering the whole work almost, if not (3% 
Spray the same trees or plants. 


quite, futile. 


twice with an interval of only three or four al 


days in one week. 


Fumigate a glass struc- ` oI 
ture on two consecutive evenings if- we wish -7| 


to keep our plants thoroughly clean.. Spray -za 


thoroughly, wetting equally the whole surface E 


of the tree. 


Insecticides are almost numberless in 


variety and form, yet their bases are very few <Jé 
The difference between some of "3 
Generally spedking,. “=k 


in number. 
the forms is negligible. 
all are good, and some possess their own `} 
special qualities. 


7) 


use’? which usually accompany them.” Itis t4; 
not ‘‘ playing the game ’”’ to be careless in 


mixing the insecticide and water, and then to 
blame the insecticide for inefficiency! The 
directions must be faithfully followed-in the. 
mixing, as well as accurately, or time, money, 
labour, and probably crops will all be. wasted. 
Another point to remember is that the insects 
cide usually requires to be constantly. kept in 
motion during spraying, some of the most 
active agents for killing the pests being either 
heavy or light—they sink to the bottom or rise 
toward the surface. 
mixed and in use, requires frequent stirring 

in order that the-whole may be blended and ` 
kept blended, and applied to the trees in that 

condition. Nearly all the mischief wrought 


by caustic spray fluids in years gone by was ,™ 


caused by the stronger solution at the lower 
part of the spraying pump or mixing vessel. 
Moisture on trees at the time the spray falls 


upon them largely reduces the strength of the «* 


So the insecticide, `/ 


| The important point is to “ty 
pay particular attention to the “ directions for |... 


spray fluid being applied to the tree or trees. ~ 


That is a fact too frequently overlooked when ` 


spraying is proceeded with during unsettled 
weather. Here is a fruitful cause of failure 
in spraying too frequently overlooked. Can it 
be otherwise? We apply a film of spray fluid - 


to a film of water already on the trees, and x 


the two films unite, the whole becoming about 
50 per cent. weaker than the strength re 


quired to be effective. On the other.hand, we è 


Will suppose that the trees are dry at the time 
the spraying is commenced; but after. the 
work is well begun, or soon afterwards, a fine 
drizzle of rain commences to fall, and so.con- 
tinues for half-an-hour, what percentage of ` 
men are there who will cease spraying unl 

the trees become again dry? If they. donot 


so do they waste time and material, and,. .. 


perhaps, bring discredit upon the particular 
insecticide used. ; ~ 
Spraying is serious work. Great ‘good may 
come from wise and careful direction and exé . 
cution of the work, on the one hand. On the 


other hand, much injury and loss may .arise s 


through carelessness and negligence. There- , 
is no, doubt about the benefit fruit trees derive 
from careful and efficient spraying carrie¢ x 
systematically, nor of the advantage it brings 
to the owner of the trees. The pleasure there 
is in looking upon clean and healthy fruit 
trees has no-limit. Let the student pay Par 
ticular attention to such trees. if he has the 
opportunity. = 


——— or a 
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Spravino APPARATUS.—A farge amount of 
capital has been invested during the past ten 
or fifteen years in the development of spray- 
Bi, ing machines and apparatus belonging thereto, 
hs and all grades ol machines have been im- 
e proved. We will conline our attention to 
; those generally adapted for use in a garden, 
l large or small, and to their general care. lt 
is well known to users ol knapsack sprayers 
and the smaller machines on whe els that a 
litde grit in the wrong place quickly puts out 
of action, for a time at least, an otherwise ex- 
“4 cellent machine. | 

Spraying hose, too, is not everlasting, nor 
always in as good condition as it might be. 
Some of these defects, if not all of them, arfse 
ʻ- from lack of simple and easily supplicd care. 

How frequently is the machine and the whole 

apparatus put away after use uncleansed and 

the coating of Spray left to do to metal or 
rubber the injury of which its nature renders 
it capable. Lhe whole machine and hose 
should be thoroughly cleansed by clean water 
being forcibly pumped through it, and then 
kit to drain and dry, and all be placed under 
cover, The hose should be drained and dried 
' and coiled in circles, and hung over a broad 
' and stout piece of timber. The nozzles should 
be carefully cleansed and placed in a small 
box set apart for them. ‘The valves should 


be cleared also. Ie U; 


Eatly Peaches 

Those started in December will now be 
stoning, and for a time no apparent progress 
will be made. Great care should be taken 
to avoid any check to growth by careless ven- 
tiation, remembering that, although the sun 
Is daily gaining power, a too free admission 
of air causes cold draughts to circulate round 
the trees, The fruits should be finally thinned 
as soon as they have passed the stoning 
stage. lf the trees are well established, and 
in robust health, one fruit to every square 
foot covered by the branches constitutes a 
good crop. The shoots must be carefully tied 
into their places on the trellis, removing all 


but those actually required for next season’s 
crop and the NECeSSary CX Lé nsion of the trees, 
Syringe the trees freely both morning and 


carly afternoon on br ight days with water 
heated to the same temperature as the house 


anf attend to the watering at the roots. From 
now until the fruit begins to ripen liquid 
Manure should be afford d occasionally. If 
liquid manure cannot be obtained, an’ occa- 
sonal dressing of an approved concentrated 
fruit manure should bi given, well watering 


l mn. Succession houses, according to the 
tme the trees have been star ted, require the 


ANHE attention as that afforded the trees in 
Me early house, in the matter of disbudding, 
‘ping of the shoots, thinning the fruits, 
and the Sener il n anayement. ù 
ORCHARD-HOUSE TREES in pots that are still 


‘at of doors should be placed under glass at 


get S ! 
te, They may be put into any unheated 


Tucture that will afford protection from late 
mais. The house should be freely ventilated 
deny the day, also at night when the 


‘the © flowering 


water is mild. to retard 
Fumigate the 


‘son as much as possib! 
exs before the flowers open, as usually dor- 
ant aphides are present on the buds, and 
Tectly the aphides feel the effects of a little 
ne warmth they become active and spread 
ink'y over the trees. F. W. G. 


The vegetable garden 


The Present month has always been ex- 
nd in song, and there is a glamour attached 
I hich is all its own and which it richly 
es But whatsoever might be, it cer- 
idleaess or even for 


ey is not a time for 

t to thase whose gardens mean anything 
di to them. True it is that we begin to 
what we have 


^er in the first fruits o! 
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N 


sown, but the harvest is yet to come, and 
indeed cannot be said tu fairly begin before 
midsummer. But even to the busiest among 
us there comes a Sense of how intensely in- 
teresting is the stage at which much of our 
products have arrived. Peas and Broad 
Beans, Parsnips, Carrots, Spinach, and Pota- 
tocs are at that stage when they depend en- 
tirely upon our prompt attention if they are 
to give a satisfactory harvest. Peas need 
staking, for even the dwarfer varicties are all 
the better for the support of twigs; but what 
they need even more to promote their 
healthy growth is hoeing. Beans need it just 
as badly. When the soil becomes surface 
‘hardened, and, perhaps, cracked, it gives up 
an undue proportion of its moisture through 
evaporation, the dry east winds causiny this 
to be very rapid. The hoe, worked through 
the top half-inch, creates a blanket which 
keeps the wind out and the moisture in, thus 
evaporation, is slower. All seed rows need this 
Special treatment at the beginning of May, 
and again at regular intervals throughout 
their period of growth. Hoeing is not the 
only work, There is the thinning out of the 


- myriads of seedlings. Those who are familiar 


with Guernsey have seen the peasant proprie- 
tors spending day after day in a ficld of 
Parsnips or Carrots on their knees using a 
special tool which I can best describe as a 
flat-bladed trowel, syuare edged—that is, not 
pointed like a bricklayer’s. As a rule, we 
English do not take to quite such a laboured 
and methodical practice as that, but, on the 
other hand, our crops per acre are not nearly 
So large, the difference being not on account 
of soil or of climate, but because of the extra 
work they put into them. I know that to be a 
fact, for I have followed my vocation as a 
grower of produce in both places, and have 
proved the methods in general .use in both. 
It is time now to sow Scarlet Runner Beans, 
and, if not already done, both French Beans 
and Beet. Beetroots from present sowing 
should form the maincrop for lifting and 
Storing late in October. They do not need 
rich soil, or they are apt to become large and 
coarse, and no self-respecting housewife cares 
for large roots. Sown now instead of earlier, 
roots acquire sizes ranging from those of a 
tennis ball to a cricket ball, or, if long ones, 
about 6 inches in length. A clean sandy soil 
gives best quality, while a soil freshly 
manured will give, forked or otherwise, ugly 
shaped roots. Also, Just now, the keen gar- 
dener who likes to be ahead of his neigh- 
bours is preparing his Celery trenches, and by 
the middle of the month will be planting out 
his first plants. [le is also very solicitous of 
his Potatoes, which are well above ground. 
The best protection he can give them is a 
timely moulding up when the soil is dry, and 
then if but the tips of the foliage are caught 
by the May frosts the damage will not be 
vital, 
Thus you see that this is a time for alert- 
ness. Eves and hands can find plenty of em- 
ployment, for if crops are neglected in May 
one might almost as well put the kev of the 
gate in his pocket and go away to the sea- 
side. It is said that * lost time can never be 
made up "; neither can it, nor can growing 
crops neglected now ever reach their fullest 


F. J. F. 


perfection. 


Celery trenches 


should be prepared at the carliest opportu- 
nitv, selecting, if possible, ground that has 
heen recently occupied with green crops. A 
liberal quantity of decayed manure should be 
placed in the bottom of the trench. In the 
process of forking the manure in, the soil 
should be thoroughly broken up, $9 that when 
t adv to be put out the trenches 


the plants are read he tr 
are in a fit condition for them. Continue to 


prick out Celery at 4 inches apart, so that 
a ball of soil mav be lifted with the roots at 


the time of transplanting. 
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BEES 


Bee notes 


All hints to keepers of bees, from now until 


July, are offered with the purpose of assisting 


the bees more than assisting the owner of 
them. It is assumed that spring-cleaning is 
over and done with for this year, and that 
any change into a fresh hive has been etlected. 
Now think primarily of your bees. They can- 
not do their best unless all hindrances are 
removed. If some obstacles to maximunt 
labour are left, their best becomes relacvely 
modified. For instance—and 1 will put the 
chief matter first—an extension of the alight- 
ing board must be made, or else many home- 
coming workers fail to get into the hive at 
the first attempt. Time is, therefore, wasted. 
It is wasted to 2 much greater extent than at 
first is imagined. Watch a bee which falls to 
the ground beneath the entrance on failing to 
make the ordinary narrow alighting board, 
with her burden of honey or of pollen. She 
remains on the ground quite a minute, pant- 
ing and preparing to rise in flight again for 
home. At last she rises, makes a circle or 
two in front of the hive, followed possibly by 
a second *' misfire.” A broader ledge, that is 
deeper from the entrance, would obviate all 
this waste of time and power. It pays to 
supply such a supplement, but be careful that 
it is a continuation of the right kind. It 
should be of similar width to that of the hive, 
and with a rough surface. Jis incline 
should be at a slightly less angle than that of 
the fixed board—certainly the same angle and 
not a ich greater onc—and its depth should 
be abundant. - Its point of junction should be 
casy—that is to sav, the bee, on crawling up 
it, must not be confronted with a sudden steep 
precipice of even halfsan-inch, which will pre- 
sent a source of bewilderment and confusion, 
and delay its cagerness to enter, in order to 
unload itself inside the hive. I generally take 
the sharp edge olf the board I use. Again, 
the extension must be firm, otherwise the 
wind will displace it and make to the bee con- 
fusion worse confounded. If the hive is rather 
high off the ground, it is a good plan to fasten 
the supplement to two short stakes driven 
into the ground at the correct distance from 
the front of the hive and at the right height. 
The surroundings of the hive, in front and at 
the sides, should be drv—ashes or gravel, if 
the soil be inclined to be heavy or wet. But 
never let weeds or long Grass flourish near. 
Keep the former down ruthlessly, and = [et 
Grass always be cut very short. 

I make a great point of this matier because 
my experience tells me that beekeepers, while 
acknowledging a certain advantage in a slop 
ing board at the entrance, supply one in a 
most careless manner. If such provision be 
approved, let it be made with the utmost 
eflecuveness. But, further, let it be made 
with an eye to tidiness. Any size of board, 
leaned up anyhow, is not good enough for 
those beekeepers who consider their hives to 
be an additional ornament to their garden or 
grounds. Besides, bees have only a small 
proportion of the twelve months for rearing 
brood and gathering honey at top pressure 
that the least we can do is to supply them 
with every possible aid to conveying pollen 
and honev into their hives. 

Another point to attend to is that of the 
quilts. These, especially the one next to the 
frames, should lie mat and even, and should 
fit the hive all round. To lift the roof of and 
see quilts lumpy and unevenly folded offends 
me to a fine degree. It probably betrays care- 
less methods elsewhere. An obvious hint is 
to get drawn-out combs ready for setting on 
immediately the honev-flow comes. These are 
wonderful time-savers, and shoul? alwavs be 
used if available in preference to new sheets 
of foundation, which may be kept for new 
swarms. B. R. H. 
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Correspondence E 


mortons —Queries and answers are inserted 
N GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on.one side of the paper only, 
and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING, 8, 
Bouverie Street, London, . E:C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PusLIsHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When- more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied ` 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. | 
Naming plants —All. who wish their plants to` 
be rightly named should send fair examples of © 
each—the stem, leaf,’ flower, or fruit. (Snippete 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same cotrespondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should bo numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 
Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly | 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being, un- ~ 
ripe and -otherwise poor. We can undertake to 


_ name only four varieties at a timo. . 7 


! 


L 


‘6 inches will do quite well. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS > 
Lily colture ae 


) i i $ of 2 
(H. H.).—In our experience it seems 


‘impossible to cultivate many of the Lilies — 


under the same conditions. They fall into 
distinct groups as regards their native soils. 
There is a group which never do well except. 
in good, deep peat. Given that, you can 
hardly fail with them. In a natural deposit of 
leafy or peaty soil L. auratum and L. gigan- ` 


teum grow apace, being sometimes 1o feet 


high. Others love marshy places, not easy to 
match in gardens; and, lastly, there is a 
number, like the L. tigrinum and white and 
orange Lilies, that our loamy ‘soils satisfy. 


Usually an immense number of bulbs is lost.. 


every year from the failure to plant them in 
soils that give them a fair chance, and he is: 
the wisest who confines his choice to those his 
soil suits. ee 


Making a Lify of the Valley bed 
(N. Wales).—The best time of the year to 
do this is October and November, the best . 
position a partly shaded and moist one. The | 
crowns, if the bed is desired to quickly form a 
mass, may be 4 inches apart'each way, or 
. A deep bed of ` 
rich, loamy soil, with a heavy layer of manure 
worked in 9 inches deep, is necessary.. If you 
plant three-year-old crowns, these will flower 
next year, and if you wish you had better pro- 
cure flowering crowns. Crowns are not, how- 
ever, generally used, and you ‘may procure 


- clumps of which one-third may flower the first 


, year. 


These, of course, would require more 
room, even if broken up for planting. — 
, og 
Cinerarias drooping — pe. | 
(B.).—It is not at all uncommon for Cine- 
rarias to fail in the way you describe, and the 
trouble is, no doubt, due to unsuitable com- 
post or a sudden stoppage of root-action 
brought about by a sodden state’of the soil in- 
duced by careless watering. Or, again, it 
may be due to over-dryness at some time. 
There may be grubs in the compost. You can- 
settle this by turning out one of the plants 
and examining the soil. “The Cineraria likes 


’ the soil moist, but quickly resents the effect 


of eyen one overdose of water. The browning 
of the lower leaves points to dryness at the 
roots. The soil in the pot may on the sur- 
face look moist enough, while the ball of the 
plant may be quite dry. E 


/ 1 


' buried .deeply. 
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The Pampas Grass E 
(Mrs. Couston).—This noble Grass is most- 
valuable for our, gardens, but in many dis- 


` 4 


_tricts suffers in severe winters. It should be 


planted more extensively than it is, and given. 
good soil. No plant better repays a good pre- 


. paration, especially since the first preparation 


lasts for many years.’ If vou can, give it a 


‘Sheltered position so as to prevent as far as, 


possible. that ceaseless. searing away of the 
foliage which occurs when much expesed to 
the wind, and because when backed by shrubs 
its bright ‘silvery plumés are less liable to be 
injured. It should be planted now, mulched 
with rotten manure, and copiously watered in 
hot, dry weather. 
Plants in vinery © : 

(A. W.).—You may grow many plants in 
your vinery so long as the Vines do not cover 
all the roof. So-soon as they do that they 


: will so far block the light that plants, espe- 
-cially flowering ones, would do badly. . You 


should be able to grow Gloxinias, Begonias, 


Zonal .Pelargoniums,. Fuchsias, Abutilons, 
Marguerites—indeed, many flowering plants, | 


giving them, of-course, ample light. Many 
other things can be purchased cheaply, as 
young plants from cuttings, and you can also 
‘raise from seed many flowering plants, as 
Balsams, Celosias, Petunias,. Phlox Drum- 
mondi, Asparagus Sprengeri, etc. Ferns 
could.also be, bought cheaply and grown on in 
the shadier parts ‘of the house. 


= TREES AND. SHRUBS __ 
The Tulip tree (Liriodendron tulipiferum) 


(Mrs. Couston).—This noble North Ameri- — 


can tree deserves to be more frequently seen, 
it seldom failing to develop into a fine speci- 
men in a good, deep, well-drained soil. The 
flowers are not unlike those of a Tulip, and 


hence the name by which it is generally 
known. The leaves resemble a saddle, hence 


in America it is called the Saddle ‘tree, just 


„as we call it the Tulip tree. The flowers, . 


which are orange-tinted, are borne freely 
during the summer months, and, although 
not very ornamental on the tree, on account. 
of their being somewhat hidden by the foliage, 


‘they have, when arranged with their own 
leaves in a vase; a distinct and striking ap- 


pearance. When once the Tulip tree has 
reached the adult stage, it blooms freely in 
this country, but the flowers are too dull to 
render them very striking. During the sum- 
mer the. foliage is of a fresh pale green, dying 
off in the autumn to'a brilliant golden-yellow. 


VEGETABLES. .- 
Tomatoes damping = 


(J. Booth).—From the appearance of your 
seedling Tomato plants we should’ imagine 
that their stems have been weakened by being 


` kept so far from the glass. Your Toomato-plant 


stems are 5 inches long, and it is no wonder 
thus drawn up so weakly that they have 
withered or damped. We see no reason what- 
ever to blame the soil; but you should sow 
seeds at once again, and then with warmer 
weather and more light, producing stronger 
and quicker growth, you should have far 
better results. Stand the plants, so soon as 
they are well through the soil, on a shelf or 
somewhere as near the glass as you possibly 
can. It is not probable that you will then 


pots plenty of drainage, and then add sharp 
white sand to the soil. E oS, 


Growing Salsafy 
(A.).—The roots of this vegetable are very 
apt to grow forked unless the manure be 
' The best way is to open a 
trench 18 inches deep, place the manure at 
the bottom, return: the soil, and sow the 


‘ 


© (syn. Justicia carnea). _ 


The Chelsea’ Show: Suggested 


: : / 

seeds in a drill egactly over the manure, so 
as to tempt the roots to run straight down 
into it... The drills may be 1 foot apart, and 
the plants: should be thinned out to 6 inches 
asunder. The last week in April is the best 
time to sow Salsafy; if sown too early it is 
apt to bolt. The roots keep well in, the ground 
in the same’ way as Parsnips; and if a little 


dry litter be placed along the rows on the ap. | 


proach of frost-the roots may be lifted as re- 
quired for use. — coheed 


| MISCELLANEOUS 

Moss in lawn © ©. . 7 
(F. A. R.).—Get some sulphate of iron an 
mix in the proportion of 1 lb. of sulphate to 
2 gallons of water. The solution should be 

' made in a wooden cask, putting the plain 
water into the cask first, and then adding the 
solution. Then get a rosed watering-pot and 


apply the mixture to the lawn over a space of ' 


15 square yards, It should be applied.as soon 
as made, as it loses strength by keeping. It. 
should also be made with soft or rain water,’ 


lime. This may be done «at any time of the’ 
year. The sulphate is known to be acting 


when the Moss turns black, after which it. 


withers away and crumbles into powder. If it 
has been too weak, the Moss will only turn 


red, and another application is necessary. As _ 
Moss generally indicates poorness of soil, it . 


will be requisite after the Moss is destroyed 
to apply a top-dressing of loamy’soil, manure, 
and wood-ashes.- — ae N 


E SHORT REPLIES - 
Lady Bird (Newton Ab¥ot).—The curious 
gall shown in the photograph is, we think, 
the Bedeguar (Cynips Rose). If you -will 


“name it for you. a ` 


NAMES OF PLANTS 
R. S: Bright.—Narcissus- var. ; flower too 
shrivelled to say which. 
K. M.—Sorry to say we fail to recognise 
your plant from the description you give. It 
is just possible it ‘may be a Crinum of some 
kind. Your only way will be to pot it and 


kindly forward one of the galls we can then , 
7 j 3 + 


~ 


- wait until.it flowers before it is possible to 


correctly name it. 


Woodhouse.—Jacobinia magnifica carnea 


~ “improvements ` 
In our opiniow the Chelsea Show is_ not 
only a great annual. horticultural’ event, 
but also a great social one, and here lies the 
importance- of the whole matter, because it 


happens to come in the middle of the London | 


- season. The importance of the social side 0 
the. function should not be under-estimated. 
lt must be remembered that it owes its suc 
cess mainly to the large. horticultural: firms 
that arrange such -magnificent exhibits, the 
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avoiding, if possible, water in which there is. `, 


like of which-is seen nowhere else in.the _ 


world, and it is essential that these firms | 


should have aniple time to get a fair rewar 
` for the tremendous expense they are. put to in 
staging these fine exhibits. This could be 


_ done by extending the show to six days, with 


an intervening Sunday. Great-advances have 


_ have cause to complain of damping. Give the.. been made in the matter of -seating accom: 


modation, catering, ventilation, etc. Every- 
thing possible should be done to give the pub- 
lic pleasure and to make the show as interest- 
ing and as restful as possible in these matters. 
Certainly more damping of the pathways. 1 
hot sunny weather and increased facilities for 
putting away the cases of “the. exhibitors 
should be attended to, but the main improve- 
ment is a six days’ show. `` A VISITOR. 
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out EVERY insect pest 
from every plant! That 
is the way to lose your 
lant troubles over night. 
it can only be done 

by using the safe double- 
dressing that can- 

not harm the plants. — 


SOX 


INSECTICIDE 


Onuinable from all seedsmen & stores from 
116 to 10/6. larer quanuties in drums & 
ls. In case of difficulty apply to 
HAWKER & BOTWOOD LTD 


sa song 
aL 


ASK THE MAN WHO USES IT 


| 4 PRAY with SOX and wipe 


It will tell you the secrets of 
Successful beekeeping, and how 
you can begin now at a small 
Outlay in time for this season's 
honeyflow. 

Wy lë Jor your 

Book —NOW. 
l E. O. TAYLOR, CTO., 

Bechive Works, WELWYN, Herts. 


ILL WEEDS WITH DYOWEED 
Effeccon as arsenic, but SAFE 
usme and lenes no stain. 


DYOWEED 


~ ARSENICAL — 
Reams fam al! ccrdsmen & stores from 1/0% 10/6 
Lepr qantas néi Ao i cawe of dily apply 


SAFETY FIRST 


This little Bee Rook Ia written 


by experts in simple, non-technieal 
fashion to tell beginners all abou 
beekeeping as n profitable And 
pleasurable hobby, 

It is plentifully pictured by photo 
graphs and sketches, and imply, 
clearly, and concisely explain ull 
that the beginner wants to know 
about bees and the modern hive 
Published by Taylors of Welwyn, 
the largest apiarists in Europe, it i 
ote reil qute free to every reader 
who writes asking for it j 
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Safeguard 


plants & flowers 


from the ravages of Green and Black 
Fly, Woolly Aphis, Mildew, etc , by 
early and regular sprayings with 


Non-poisonous 


Insecticide 
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your 


aip 
4 pt., 1/4; pt. 2/2; 
gt., 3/4; 4 gall., 
5/3; gallon, 9/6. 


Abol is perfectly safe tó use on all plants, fruits, and vegetables. 
It invigorates the plant and refreshes the foliage. It is clean and. 
wholesome to handle, has no unpleasant odour, and will not damage 
paintwork. An interesting book on Garden Pests will be sent to 


anyone, gratis and post free. 


Abol Patent Syringes 


give a perfect spray, which may be varied 
in density from fine to medium or coarse, 
as desired. 

They are specially recommended by 
the National Rose Society, and have 
become widely known on account of their 


Great wearing qualities. Many Abol 
Syringes have been in use for over 20 
years, , 
No. 4 (1 x 14), 16/4; No. 5 (1 x 20), 
21/-; No. 6 (13 x 20), 26/-. Bend, for 
Spraying undersides of leaves, extra 1/6. 


Read our descriptive folders 


Of all Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, Ironmongevs, Chemists, and Stores. 
Sole proprs. and mnfrs.: Abol Limited, 11, Beltring, Paddock Wood, Kent 


It is cheape than paint, 


And it will save you expense. 


and it is better than paint for farm buildings and palings. 


RE ED 


SAVE 


“ Sidol'' makes old timber look fresh and smart. 
right in, kills all vermin and hardens the wood. 
wait for rot to eat into that shed or stable. 
woodwork and double its life. 


““S IDOL” 


Slocked by Ironmongers & Colowrmen, 
D. ANDERSON & SON, LTD. 
(Also makers cf” Stoniftes’ Rooting.) 


Park Road Works, Stretford, Manchester: 
r a ord, London, E.3; and at Belfast. 


YOUR WOODWORK 


It sinks 
Don’t 
‘' Sidol'' the 


(atasteacn! 
Write for Booklet to Dept, 18 


Roach Road Works, Old 
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Mark No. 424% 


. > iaa 
gistered Trade ark ° 
u THE” FUMIGANT for WHITE FLY 
N on- Poisonous. No Danger. No Apparatus, 
SIMPLY SPRINKLE ON THE FLOOR č 
or 2 months sufficient to fumigate over W muon cuon 
feet. Hundreds of aa singe 
Egaes Outat fas aI Hort ultura] Sotiety . 
y > 2 aw 4,000 San 1500 Slaw 08) an 1 in 
ince ied. 13 2- 36 6- 106 19- Drums 
E : & Co. LYD., SHAD Tawes Loxpos, SEL 
ns Beware of Imitations. 


PERFECT LAWNS 


OF RICH CREEN HEALTHY CRASS ASSURED 
BY USING 


“GOwo” 
POWDER WORM KILLER 


The wonderful ps paration that simpiy prire sraunAliog on 
the surface and well watered in. 


6 ozs. will dress 1 square yard. 
Deatroy*s worms, Remotes wom canta 
1 owt, Olle aia Vela 
27 - 16- 10- 6- 
ALo m Tins, 16. pot fre. 
Your Sevisman or Daler wiil olta it fer J enit Jon uest, 
RUNTE & GOW , LżT'ID. 
40, THOMAS STREET. LIVERPOOL 
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Horticultural Societies’ News . 


A successful spring show was held by the 
Hale End Horticultural Society on April tath. 
The summer show will take place on 
July 14th and the autumn show on Septem- 


ber 15th. The membership of the Society is 
now over.400.°502=- . | | 


a 


Owing to the loss sustained by the Bris- 
lington Flower, Show . last year it was a 
question whether it would. be possible to hold 
a show in 1923. The financial loss, however, 


. has been met, and August 18th has -been 


selected as show day. 


Aberystwyth has a flourishing Chrysanthe- 
mum Society, with 136 members, including 20, 
Vice-Presidents and ‘25 Committee. This 
year’s show will be held in the Parish Hall on 


November 14th, and the prize list includes 


the GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal for the 


points in the amateur classes. 


~ Owing to the success last year of the indoor 
show organised by the Pangbourne and Dis- 


first time, which will- be. given’ for highest 


trict Gardeners’ Association, it has’ been 


decided to’ organise a show on a much larger 


scale,’ and this will be held in the open on 
' August 


Bank Holiday. «The .GARDENING 
ILLusyratepD Medal is again included in the 
list. of awards, and’ will be given to the com- 
petitor securing highest points.. 


~ Cannock ‘and District Horticultural and 
Agricultural Society have some special attrac- 


tions at their twenty-fifth annual exhibition 
on August 18th and 20th. The band of H.M. 


-Welsh Guards has been engaged, and a 


change of programme is arranged for each 


day. There are now some 400 members asso- - 


ciated with the Society.. The GARDEN ILLUS- 


-TRATED Medal will be the first prize for a 


collection of vegetables. | . = 

An offer of a Challenge Cup for the Allot- 
ment Holders’ Section’ was recently . received 
by the Felling and District Horticultural 
Society, and this will be awarded in connec- 
tion with the show in. August. The 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED Medal will this year 
be awarded as a special prize, in addition to 
the first prize, for a_ group of miscellaneous 
growing plants in the “ open ” section. The 
Banksian Medal of the R.H.S. will go to the 
winner of the highest points in this section. 


The Society of Jersey Gardeners held the 


first spring show since the war last month. | 


Despite the mild and early. spring, the group 


exhibits were excellent, while the Cinerarias - 


and Mignonette attracted much attention. 


The Lieutenant-Governor visited the show, | 


and congratulated the officials on the quality 


of the exhibits. “Mr. H. G. Barton, who 


secured the GARDENING ILLUSTRATED Medal 
for his group of spring flowers, well deserved 
the award; his exhibit was. particularly 
striking. ers eS i 

‘With referencé to the note on the Glasgow 
Show which appeared in our issue of 


_ April 21st we learn that the prize list has been 


completed, and schedules are now being 
issued. For the best rock or rock and water 
garden arranged on_the floor level in a space 


` 30. feet by 15 feet 4100 will be given in four 


prizes. A similar amount will be awarded in 
the pot plant section for the best groups of 
miscellaneous stove and greenhouse plants 


arranged for effect on the floor., The winner. 
= of the first prize will be presented, in addition 


to the money award, with the Corporation of 
the City of Glasgow Challenge Cup, value 
450. In the fruit section’ 470 is given in: 
four prizes for the best decorated fruit table, 


the first prize also including the ‘Glasgow — 
Entries, | 


Herald Challenge Cup, value 440. 
which close on August 22nd, are tobe lodged 
with Mr. J. Carrick Kerr, 38; Bath Street, 
the new Secretary of the Glasgow and West 
of Scotland -Horticultural Society. 


Y 


Ipswich and East of England Horticultural 
Society are celebrating the Centenary of the 
So¢iety. this year, and every effort is being 


made to make the show, .which will be held - 


at Christchurch Park on July 11th, a huge. 


success. «| 7 


Newcastle Horticultural Society held ‘its 
monthly meeting on ‘April 24th, when a lec- 


‘ture was given by. J. N. Kidd, Esq., Secre- 


tary of the Northern Apple-culture Society, 
on “ The Future of Apple-growing in Eng- 
laùd:”? He referred to the Apple market and. 
the’ dressing. of the shop windows with the 
imporied fruits, which gave so much rich 
colour and which militated against the Eng- 
lish-grown ‘fruits lacking this colour. So. 


many of our best-grown Apples were actually 
The lecturer suggested a ~ 
method of meeting the American competition ` 


chance seedlings. 


by all the Horticultural .Societies in every 
county in England, backed up by the County 
Councils and the Government, -raising 
seedling Apples’ when they. could be tested as 


to their respective merits and selected in the. 


same method as Laxtons are doing at the pre- 
sent time. On the tables for the monthly 


competitions were some very high-class cut. 


N 


blooms ; also-Cinerarias,. Cyclamen, Primulas, 
Amaryllis, and Roses from Mr. C. Dillon. 
Mr. Standing, Secretary of the Society, 
staged. over two. dozen seedling Narcissus 
blooms, which made a very fine display, seve- 
ral being of exceptional ‘merit, not only in 
tone of colour but very large size, from 
whites arid lemons to very deep yellows. Mr. 
R. Richardson, sen., won the monthly special 
prize with an exceptionally ‘fine specimen 
of Cyclamen. ee eo : 
Arrangements: are going forward for the 


-Society’s annual trip, to be held on July, 21st, 
to visit Wallington Hall Gardens, the seat of 


Sir G. O. Trevelyan. On May 22nd T. A. 
Lawrenson,- Esq., will speak on Alpines. 


- Obituary os 
OMR. J. We. MWHATTIE. | 
We have received - with much: regret the 
news of’ the sudden death of Mr. John W. 


M’Eattie, Superintendent of © Edinburgh 
Parks, which took place on April 29th., Mr. 


M’HHattie was due to retire in the beginning 


of next year, and steps were being, taken to 
appoint his successor. Although he had been 
rather unwell a little time ago, he seemed re- 


“éovered, and was performing his ordinary | 


duties the, week before his death. He col- 


lapsed and died soon after rising on the morn- 


ing of April 29th. “Mr. M’Hattie was a native 


of Banffshire, and, after the usual career of a 


young gardener, held some important appoint- 
ments, before being, appointed to the Edin- 
burgh Parks. He was gardener to the Duke 
of Wellington at Strathfieldsaye, and then 


went to Newbattle Abbey, whence he received 


his Edinburgh appointment, which proved 60 


successful. Mr. M’Hattie had the’ whole- 


hearted support of the Corporation, and was 
thus enabled to extend the parks. and open 
spaces of the city and to improve them to a 


high degree of perfection. Visitors to Edin- 
burgh were, loud in their expressions of plea- 


sure at the floral displays in Prin¢es Street 
Gardens, and the other parks were equally 


well kept and made attractive. He was also © 
a strong supporter of horticultural and other 
movements in.the city, and .was a prominent 
member of the Royal Caledonian Horticul- 
tural Society. Mr. M’Hattie was very highly 
esteemed, and his death, at the comparatively 
early age of 65, is deeply regretted. He was 


predeceased by his son, and we extend our 
sympathy to Mrs. M’Hattie in her great loss. 
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A GARDEN PEST. EXTERMINATOR 


‘Trade Notes. 
For some time past the Pinkston Oil. Com- 


pany, of Glasgow, have been testing the quali- 
ties of a Garden Pest Exterminator, which 


they are preparing to market, and so success. 


ful have ‘these ‘tests been that the Company 
is satisfied that they have a product which 
will prove..a boon to gardeners and fruit- 
growers in. their war against wireworm, 


grubs, leatherjackets, etc. 


“EVERY GARDENER’S HANDY NOTES” ,. 


Thisis the title of a booklet (free on request) 


| May 5, 19% 


‘just issued by the famous soapworks, Ed.) 


Cook and Co., Ltd., of Bow, whose horti- 


cultural specialities constitute an important — 
_branch of. the firm’s business, and are largely 


used by leading growers and horticulturists. 
The booklet gives directions for fertilising 
fruit_trees, vegetables, flower borders, lawns, 
etc., and also illustrates many common pests, 
for dealing with which the firm are supplying 
effective remedies ‘in their Fumigants, Nico- 
tine Sprays, and ‘“‘ Gyp,” the highly-success- 
4ul non-poisonous wash. oi 


pot 
A 


‘MESSRS. WHEELER AND SON 


A recent issue of the Gloucestershire 


Chronicle contains an. interesting account of 


the well-known West of England seed firm, = 


J. C. Wheeler and Son, Limited (Gloucester). 
The business has ‘a long and interesting his- 


tory, extending over 170 years, having been 
founded in 1753 by Mr. Jas. Wheeler, It is © 
interesting to note that the founder“ in 1763 © 
-published a remarkable work entitled “ The . 


Gardeners’ and Botanists’ New Dictionary, 


According to the System of Linnaeus,” a-book . 
of some 480 pages. Messrs. Wheeler have @ `: 
fine record behind them, and have secured an ~ 
enviable reputation throughout the country. - 


t 


~. 


SANITAS. 


. The high reputation of “ Sanitas ” asa dis? ! 
infectant for the home- is maintained by 13 -p 
efficacy in the garden as a potent eradicator 


of such pests as’ slugs, snails, grubs, 24 


leatherjackets, and no gardener mindful of Its 
qualities in the domestic sphere should hes. 
tate to give this powder a sprinkling among - 
seed beds or among tender young plants. t. 
is indeed a gardener’s friend, and users testify. 
” among sect . 
lings. With carè it will not injure even most - 

delicate plants, and acts as an effective deter 
rent upon cats and birds. We under stand e 
the -utility of ‘“ Sanitas- in this form was“ 


to its preventing ‘‘ damping 


covered as the result of a chance experimen ~, 


twelve years ago. l - 


GREENHOUSES -AND FRAMES . _ 


‘At this season of, the year, W 


are busy putting their gardens in order, It 8 ` 


à : l es : 
often found necessary to renew such n i 
as garden frames, seed frames, green nouses, 


5 ' + « . v c 
forcing houses, etc. ‘ This is where a firm su 


atte a, 


rI 7 abl a 
as A. Turrell and Sons, of Forest Be 5 
can be of immense assistance. Having feat 
years’ experience. in the manufacture alr - 


supply of garden appliances and furniture © 


every description, they are obviously in sr et j 
tion to supply such goods at the lowest Prii ` 
An'immense stock is kept, and all-ordinary i 


quirements can be met without any 


= ij , ; m- 
summer houses ad: garden seats. A fine su 


mer—which, of course, ` we all no 
makes a summer house and garden $° 


l Amer f D ‘oyment 
‘dispensable equipment if complete en est | 


is to be -obtained from the garden. lete list 
Turrell will be pleased to send aoi k 
of. their _products-to those interestet 


+ 


delay . 


atever. ! tie yuncing — 
whatever. At present this- firm are annur t 
a great reduction -in all prices, particularly © 


fa- | 
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The late planting of evergreens 


some kinds of evergreen trees and shrubs 
are dificult to re-establish, and in many cases 
the removal of such plants during winter 
would be almost certain to result in failure. 
When dealing with evergreens it must always 
be burne in mind that a greater strain is im- 
poed upon the roots during winter than is 
the case With summer-leating trees, therefore 
any root disturbance at a time when the 
ground is cold, the temperature of the air low, 
or dry cutting winds prevail, must produce a 
weakening elect. Evergreens w hich produce 
a dense mass of fibrous roots enclosing a con- 
siderable body of soil do not suller seriously, 
Rhododendrons and Heaths being cases in 
fant, but Evergreen Oaks, Portugal Laurels, 
Pines, and Various other subjectis produce 
a few long, main roots with insulik ient fibres 
w hold the soil together, and unless elaborate 
Means are taken to prepare the plants so that 
a body of soil can be bound sei urely about 
lhe roots during transplanting, every particle 
A soil falls away. When these plants are 
twed in May, however, the soil is warm 
ind the roots become av (ive, and plants soon 
"AUT ANY root injury, 
A any period of the year large specimens 
t “Me spevies can only be transplanted with 
asiderable amount of risk, and it is ad- 
sale to provide permanent positions for 
ym when quite small. Such as Pines, 
batuses, Portugal laurels, and Evergreen 
iks always become established more 
ily when transplanted below rather, than 
“es inches in height. In cases where 
Foot system is found to be very small in 
"parison to the branch system it is wise 
rut the branches Dack to some extent when 
Pants are moved. This relieves the roots 
à certan amoun! of work and gives the 
a better chance of recovery. The fall of 
‘dvs of newly-planied evergreens need 
“tO uneasiness, in fact ir is a better sign 
vover than for the leaves to remain on 
anches and begin to shrivel. Provided 
“cather is showery for two or three weeks 
“ins transplanting, the plants are likely 
xover fairly well during that time, but if 
y or windy and dry it is advisable to 
de shade for Important subjects. This 
© effected by means of canvas or 
~es of evergreen trees, whole being 
sd twice daily 
en plants are merely moved from one 
en to another in the same garden there 
the same risk as when they are sub- 
toa long railway journev. In the 
tse care shouid be taken in packing 


triangle of soft rop 


that the roots are not likely to become dry 
on the journey, and on arrival the plants 
should be unpacked at once and the roots well 
soaked, planting being done with the least 
possible delay. A good waiering should: be 
given during planting, and when the work is 


(See page 271) 


Iris bucharica. 


completed a surface dressing of decaved leaves 
and manure will prevent drying of the surface 
soil. Any plant that is likely to be bioan 
about before suficient new roots have a 
formed to anchor it firmly in the soi! au 
be secured to a stake or be made firm y a 
es fastened to stakes driven 
into the ground a few feet S tree. 7 
The May planung of Pines, PEER Ae 
Douglas Firs is usually confined tu the ie 
parts of the country, April being consider 


oh ar Annual Subseription. 
t 10/10.. ` Abroad 13/- 


na aaa 
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a suitable month in other places, whilst when 
planted under forest conditions, and the 
plants are only 9 inches to 12 inches high, 
they are planted during open weather 
throughout a good part of autumn and early 
spring, but larger plants succeed much better 
if left until the later dates. Many Hollies are 
moved in May with few losses, whilst Hollies 
transplanted without soil to the roots three 
months carlier rarely prove satisfactory. 
Bamboos which need dividing give far better 
results when moved in May, at a time when 
the new culms are t inch or 2 inches long, 
than at any other time. The exact date at 


-which transplanting should be commenced 


cannot be fixed, as seasons vary so much 
from year to year, but an excellent guide can 
be obtained by the condition of the growth 
buds, for when shoots of Holly, Evergreen 
Oak, or Portugal Laurel are about 1 inch in 
length the plants are in good condition for 


removal. 


Notes of the Week 


Apple Alfriston 

Although an old kind and seldom met with, 
I doubt if there is another kind to equal it for 
cooking during March and. April. In the 
autumn I had given me by a friend some 
fruits from young, vigorous trees. I have 
used them this spring, and prefer them to 
any overseas fruits. JORDANS. 


The great Pontic King Cup (Caltha 
polypetala) 


Along the margins of streams and massed 
in the open water, where the latter does not 
exceed 18 inches in depth, this magnificent 
plant is very effective. Its shining golden 
blooms, each 3 inches in diameter, and hand- 
some leaves render this a most desirable sub- 
ject for massing. G. M. S. 


Narcissus Leedsi White Lady 

There is a very fine collection of Narcissi 
in the garden of Brigadier-General Stirling 
at Keir, Stirlingshire; and I had the pleasure 
of seeing them some time ago, when Mr. T. 
Lunt, the very able gardener, was with me 
and gave me the benefit of his experience 
with them at Keir. Mr. Lunt’s cpinions are 
worthy of the fullest consideration, and it 
Was interesting to find that he ranked Nar- 
cissus Leedsi White Lady as one of the very 
best of its class. Tt is widely grown at Keir, 
both in the borders and in Grass, and when 
seen In quantity it is exceedingly fine, while 
itis, in addition, one of the best for cu'ting. 
White Queen stands up well, and shows off 
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_ bination the effect is very good. 
to be a distinct ‘sort, for seeds come’ true to - 


` number. 
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its flowers | to advantage, especially when 
grown a little above the level of the path and 
facing the sun. -. . Ess. 
Salvia patens alba - § 
It may not be generally known that the 
popular blue Salvia patens has a white form. 
It is not, certainly, such a taking plant as 
the type, yet when the two are grown in com- 


It appears 


colour, although, of ‘course, being of a tuber- 


_ ous nature, cuttings may be freely obtained 


when the dried-off roots are started in..heat 
in spring. - Me W. McG. 
Rhododendron intricatum at Keie 

On the rock-garden at Keir-are many good 
plants, and among them is a nice little group 
of the charming dwarf Rhododendron intri- 


_ catum, which was in full bloom in April. 


The bushes are only. a foot or so high, and 
delightful with their lilac flowers. These 
plants were raised .by Mr. Lunt from seeds, 
and show how valuable Rhododendron intri- 
catum is when carefully planted in a well-con- 
structed rock-garden. © S. ARNOTT. 


The Canadian Plum (Prunus nigra) 
_ Small trees of this are now blooming freely 


` aùd attract attention by reason of their large 
white and very fragrant flowers. It is a’ 
' native of Canada and the Eastern United 


States; and-forms a narrow-headed tree from 
20 feet to-30 feet in height. The flowers are 


_ abundantly produced, and are each over an 


inch in diameter, calyx reddish, the latter 
giving the branches of bloom a pale-pink 
tinge when seen-from a short distance. It is 


‘a pretty and distinct tree, and flourishes. in 


any ordinary garden soil. 
Doronicum’ Clusit 


I. prefer this to the other forms. I have 


been enjoying a big patch of this for several 
_ weeks. 


Its bright yellow flowers give a 
splash of colour even in wet weather. It has 
been a mass of bloom during March and 
April. When the first flowers are past others 


soon take their place. Although not so large, 


their size is compensated for by their extra 


tidious as to soil or situation. They prefer a 


- heavy moist soil, and can be used where ` 


many things would not thrive. When in the’ 
west, in an old abbey garden, I used them 


with the best results in the Grass bordering 


lakes.’ I enjoyed them better in the Grass 
than when on the open border. 

E l - JORDANS. 
A beautiful Dog’s Tooth Violet (Ery- 
.. thronium californicum) . 

A little group of this uncommon flower was 
much admired a.few days ago when looking 
through a neighbouring garden. The flower 
stems were 18 inches in height, and the 
largest carried five or six lovely creamy 
white flowers, each with an orange base and 
each 3 inches in diameter. At first sight this 


| pretty plant might easily be mistaken for a 


small Lily owing to its graceful pose, elegant 
form, and distinct mottled leaves. It was 
growing in partial shade and in a’moist, leafy, 
and sandy soil, which was’ apparently much 
to its liking. For many years this species 
was known as E. giganteum, from which, 
however, it is ‘quite distinct, as, apart from 


other botanical differences, the latter never 


produces more than one bloom to a stem, 
whereas E. californicum may produce any- 
thing from four to sixteen flowers to a stem. 
It is a native of Northern California, where it 
is found at an elevation of 6000 feet to 
10,000. feet. Mr. Carl Purdy, Ukiah, Cali- 
fornia, writes of this plant in ‘‘ Flora and 
Sylva,” Vol. ` II., page 251, as’ follows: 
“ Before a fire I have often seen E. cali- 


fornicum growing in brush lands to a height 


These Doronicums are not fas- 


` perianth and yellow cup. 


PAS 


— 


of 6 inches or 8 inches with but a single 
flower. After a fire it may be 16 inches or as 
much as 2 feet high, with from four to six- 
teen flowers.” Whether such gratifying re- 
sults are possible in this country under culti- 
vation I cannot say, but any spécial care be- 
stowed upon it, would be amply repaid. 

ee sek os È. MARKHAM. 
The Nepaul Laburnum (Piptanthe 

, ` nepalensis) in Scotland © : 


b 
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being equal to that of our choicest Lilies, 
There is a great range of colours, some be- 
ing beautifully chequered with light or dark 
purple on a yellowish white ground, while 


others are of a rosy shade. In Christchurch 


What was my surprise lately to see a good - 


plant of this just coming into flower in mid- 


April at Blair Logie, in Stirlingshire, where. 


on low ground, sheltered by a steep hill from 
the north, it had lived and flowered for years. 


. This experience -makes one revise one’s 


former estimate of the hardiness of Piptan- 
thus nepalensis, and may possibly encourage 


some to attempt its cultivation where there 


is a fait prospect of success. S. ARNOTT. 
French Marigolds > ; 


Occasionally: ‘‘ fanciers ”? of French Mari- 
golds complain that their plants throw 


meadows at. Oxford, which are often flooded 


© by the Cherwell, thousands of Snake’s Head 


Fritillaries appear year after year, producing 
a delightful effect. during their’ period of 


bloom. All who can should grow this native. 


species, ‘planting in little drifts along the sides 
of orchard or wild-garden paths. Sussex. ” 
Ny a : 


= FERNS 
E The potting of Ferns — 


Many otherwise good and intelligent plants- 
men fall into the error, w hich is not uncom. 


mon, of over-potting Ferns. This, I-believe, ~} 


is-owing to’ some mistaken view as to the re- . 


quirements of .these plants—principally, per- 


haps, that the larger the pot the finer the Fern 


blotched and characterless blooms which are | 


quite unfit for the exhibition bench, This 


is generally the result of over-manuring the 


bed—with, of course, the.best intention. Let 


the exhibitor of French Marigolds plant them | 
in quite poor soil without any manure what- 


ever, and I guarantee he will get plenty of 
exhibition blooms. When the buds begin to 
expand, a little weak liquid manure may be 
given. 


Pd 


Ramondias at Keir 


Ramondias and Haberlea. rhodopensis seem. 


to have found a most congenial home in the 
wall garden of the terrace in front of the 


© mansion of Keir, Stirlingshire, the seat of. 
- Brigadier-General Stirling. 
see finer plants than those at Keir. Careful- 


Rarely does one 


An OLp: EXHIBITOR. . | 


will be. It is not, however, so, and over- 


potting is one-of the chief causes of failure or , 
of. unsatisfactory. results where Ferns are in 


question. When large pots are used there is, 
of course, a considerable bulk of soi, and as 


the Fern is, when in full growth, rather a | 
thirsty subject, plenty of moisture’ ‘must be K 
‘affordéd. Before.the roots have fully-occupied | 


the soil there is an undoubted danger from 


over-watering; the soil becomes’ sour, the | 


plant turns ‘sickly, and very rarely recovers. 


. If smaller pots be employed this danger is 
lessened; vigorous and healthy” growth is 


preparation “had been made-for them’ by > 


taking down the wall and/rebuilding it with 


suitable crevices and ‘with soil behind for the. 
_various alpines. 


None are more successful 
than Ramondia pyrenaica and Haberlea rho- 
dopensis on a shady part of the wall. 
es Fa 8 < S. ARNOTT. 
Potaz Narcissus Elvira K 
Readers who have had an. opportunity of 
seeing this will agree with me that it is one 
of those which may well be planted in goodly 


numbers in Grass, as well as in borders. It’ 


has done well. with me in the border, but 
it is ‘much. prettier in’ Grass 
broad masses. It: is 
standing plants in the charming Dene at 
-Argaty, Doune, Perthshire, where Narcissi 
have been planted -by Mrs., Henderson .in 
thousands for some years. Although 
Aspasia, another lovely Poetaz, seems to be a 


little cheaper in some catalogues, it does 


not, bid fair to supersede Elvira. In Grass, as 
in the border, Elvira is exquisite with its 
heads of good-sized flowers, with white 
It holds itself well 
up, and does not hide away its beauty by 
drooping, as is the habit of some varieties. 


Ea 0 S. ARNOTT: - 
Snake’s Head (Fritillaria Meleagris) in 
the Grass ee 


1 


There are few mofe graceful pictures to- 


day than that of about a quarter of an acre 
of these fascinating flowers. The position 


when im 
one: of the out- 


made, and the Fern is much more’ likely to 
give a good account of itself. W hen. medium- 


sized pots are. used it stands to reason that . 


the compost must be of good quality, -and 
frequent and gradual shifts are preferable to 
one sudden and over-large repotting. 

_ Another-point in the treatment: of. Ferns 
ought to be emphasised, and that.is the néces- 
sity for very firm potting. Those -who pot 


«Ferns in the same way as they do'soft-wooded 


plants are merely courting future trouble. 


The fronds. produced by firmly-potted plants 


are not only of a superior. size and colour, 
but ‘they last very much longer both on the 
plant and when cut than those from Ferns 
which have been loosely potted. Firmly- 
potted Ferns, too, may be watered more 
freely than those loosely potted, and there Is 
practically no danger in the former case © 
souring ‘the soil. Some of the more com- 


monly grown varieties are shallow or sur 


face rooters, such as for example the aie 
lias ‘and the Gleichenias. It is obvious 


_ if excessive large pots be used there is a Con- 


and in fact poisonqus. 


is a rather moist one, and not far from one | 


of the lakes. They are spreading more every 
year, to the joy of all who see them. The 
white variety has long been a great favourite, 
and is one of the few bulbous plants, except- 
ing Crocus and Scilla, allowed inside the 


_ flower garden, where, with its solitary droop- 


ing flowers, it follows the Snowdrops. It 
may also be seen in thin trails at the sides 
of Grass paths and in little colonies beneath 
a group of flowering shrubs, its graceful pose 


siderable: bull of soil into which the roots, 
or the rhizomes, do not penetrate, and by oy 
tinual watering this soil ‘becomes cloge i 
Collapse is almos 
certain to follow, -ând in the case of ei 
and of similar Ferns:it is best to employ $ x 
low and well-drained pans. The ee 
grammas, when ‘in good health, and De 
over-potted, will, I have observed, assim! A 
an astonishin amount of water — 


‘amount which would be positively dangerous 


even to well-potted Adiantums. ae 
Ferns must, all of them, have noticed. ih 
remarkably well Pterises” do 11, oS ronds 
smallest-sized pots, and what luxuriant iro. 


: is 
they produce. Market growers know this, 


icti i lata 
- and such varieties as P. cretica, pP, serrulate 


and P. tremula are by: them grown splendid) 
in 3-inch pots and -find a ready sale. amet 
of the smaller Aspleniums, too, art ee 
able to similar treatment, as 15; of co ie 
Adiantum. cuneatum. Pots of medium. y ‘ 
firm potting, and a suitable comp wil 
far toward making the grower satis fii 
the quality and- with the appearance i 
Ferns. ie 


rh 
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This very handsome plant was collected 
and re-introduced to cultivation by the late 
Reg. Farrer during his collecting trip to 
Chinese Tibet in 1913-1914, and described by 
him as *' Atragenoid Clematis, No. F.315.” 
lt is likely to rank as one of the finest results 


„of that trip, and when plentiful enough 


should become popular in gardens where 

Clematis are understood and well grown. 
Clematis macropetala is of undoubted 

hardiness, and one of the carliest to flower, 


S8s0ckited with the varieties of 
The flowers, 


on by ` EE S 
` the Possession of Numerous petals 


A are ah. . 
coe a Te ee sections of ae 
Plant: was formerly 
iatnaluend Se macropetata, and origin- 
tep o OM Manchuria in 1570, and 
some exceedingly rare or lost to 
“e sepals are powder-blue, and 
ee Spreads to 

$ ' . 

> Out the inner Petals are Pure white, 
Sais to give the appearance of 
a The colour contrast is 
nana NE Provided bv that wonderful 
5 Aquilegia Slandulosa. The plant 
S KTower and climber, being capable 
“S UP to go fet eventually, and looks 


F, 315) 


best when allowed to ramble over a dark- 
leaved evergreen tree, 

Clematis macropetala comes readily fron 
seed if sown as soon as ripe, and needs care. 
ful cultivation, preferably in pots, until 
strong enough to be placed into permanent 
quarters. It much appreciates lime mixed 
into the soil, and aA. pOrous boting medium 
With ample drainage. As the plant is long 
lived, and increases in size and beauty for 
Many vears, it js amply worth while to give it 


N 


a thorough good start, and no trouble should 
be too great to provide this. 

An Award of Merit was granted by the 
Royal Horticultural Society to a three-vear- 
old plant exhibited by Measrs, Ingwersen 
and Jones at their last meeting, | 


W. E. Tu. I. 


Perennial Dianthus Crimson 
Bedder 


This valuable Dianthus is growing in 
favour, and deservedly so, as it is both use- 
ful for its freedom of flowering and its com- 
pact, good habit! It is very free flowering, 
and ranges in height from 12 inches to 15 
inches. It gives a succession of fowers, 
Which in the case of the original named 
Variety are of a good crimson. Seedlings 
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Vary a good deal, and shades from light crim- 
son, almost scarlet to a deep blood-red, may 
be found among them. It seems to be a true 
perennial, but, like many other hybrids, may 
flower or seed itself to death unless the 
flowers are cut off after they are past. This 
Is a Sood precaution with many hybrid Pinks, 
and, were it for nothing clse, induces the 
plants to form additional “ crass” or side- 
shoots, which are valuable for Propagation. 
Now that seeds can be procured it is worth 
While to secure a packet, and to sow them 
under glass if possible in spring, When the 
seedlings bloom the best may be selected for 
propagation, and the poor ones, which wil] 
not be numerous, can be destroyed. Dian- 
thus Crimson Bedder I find does best when 
planted in sun. S. A. 


Iris bucharica 


This Iris, figured on P. 269, is one of the 
most charming of a very delightful and, for 
the most part, easily-grown set. It Was one 
of the best novelties of 1902, when it received 
a First-class Certificate from the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. I, bucharica has for its com. 
Panion the equally well-known I. orchioides, 
from which it differs chiefly in its nearly 
sessile flowers, which are also somewhat 
lighter in colour. Indeed, T. orchioides mav 
be regarded as the typical form of the set with 
which we are more immediately concerned to- 
day. It was first introduced into cultivation 
by Messrs. C. G. Van Tubergen, of Haar- 
lem. It js of erect habit of growth, reaching 
a height of from 12 inches to 15 inches. The 
leaves are arching and slightly undulated. 
The flowers are freely produced in the axils 
of the leaves. The predominant colours are 
the pure white of the upper portion of the 
flower and the rich golden-yellow of the falls 


‘and crest, a few Purple lines spreading there- 


from. It comes from Eastern Bokhara, 
Where it is found on mountain slopes at an 
elevation of from 5,000 feet to 6,000 feet. 

I. ORCINOIDES, one of the most satisfactory 
of the set, differs but slightly from the above. 
The flowers are rich yellow, a bright orange. 
coloured ridge appearing on thé blade of the 
falls. 1. o. cwrulea has pale blue or lavender- 
coloured flowers with 4 similar tone about the 
falls. 


I. WARLEYENSIS most nearly resembles I. o. 
cerulea in general habit and flowering, but 
the colour of the blooms js quite distinct. 
The predominant colour is either pale violet 
or deep violet to purple, relieved by the orange 
Shade in front of the crest. Other species of 
note belonging to this set are I. Willmottiana, 
I. caucasica, and T. Tubergeniana. These 
are dwarfer and, in our opinion, not so orna- 
mental. 

All the above are quite hardy, and do very 
Well in sandy loam and leaf-mould in a well. 
drained position. A chief requirement is 
abundance of moisture during the growing 
season, A. G. 


Auriculas, alpine 


Hf one may judge by the number of Auricu- 
las shown Hately at the R.H.S. there is not 
the interest taken in these now compared 
With 25 veurs ago. They thrive in sandy 
loam. Where the soil is a stiff clay this can 
be opened by adding sharp sand, old mortar 
rubble, charcoal, etc. Z 

I have sen them thrive in bright sun and 
in shade. I prefer the former. In my carly 
days I used to visit a farmhouse garden 
where these were favourites; many patches 
were 1 foot across. In pots I prefer them to 
the show type. By obtaining a packet of 
seed as soon as ripe, sowing in carly spring 
in weildrained pots, covering T'ghtly and 
Keeping moist, a fine stock mav be had. 

: Jons Crook, 
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-o ‘Winter-blooming perennial ‘plants 


Tue Lenten Rosts {Helleborus orientalis). — 
—Quite distinct in foliage and flowers and 


also in tiitie of flowering, from the Christmas 
Rose (H. niger) is this charniing group of 
plants, which grows iii semi-shaded- places, 
“such as ofteri occur among large Hollies and 
other trees which are not branched right down 
to the ground. Indeed, such positions would, 


judging by their elegant folidge and graceful 


“flowers, appear to be ideal for them, as the 


Lily-like blooms äre protected from storms 


which, during February and March, would > 
almost certainly ruin them. _Grouped in this | 


way these plants are very attractive, even in 


-untultivated ground, where they thrive and 


flower abundantly each year. This.cannot be 


said of the old Christmas Rose, which de- .- 


mands considerable care in some districts, 
otherwise it will disappear altogether. 
- Lerten Roses are perfectly hardy and quite 
easy to grow in almost any position, but pre- 
_fer a fairly moist and partially shaded site. 
For several years until other arrangements 
became necessary we found the plants per- 


_-fectly happy growing amongst large Azaleas, 


practically taking caré of theinselves and 
‘bearing sheaves of flowers annually. Their 
beautiful flowers possess a great range of 
colour, from pure white to deep plum purple, 
‘embracing pale and deep pink shades, rose 
lilac, and crimson, many of the varieties being- 
beautifully spotted. Their avérage height is 
about 14 feet, and this: would. make them in- 
valuable as cut flowers were it not for their 
persistent drooping after being taken from 
the plants: Many experiments have been 
tried to obviate this failing, but so far none 
havé been really successful. ` l 


\ Therefore, their use in low bowls has þeen 


‘resorted to, simply floating the flowers in the 


water after the manner of Water Lilies, but, - 


pretty as they are used in this way, I think 
_ flowers in general are far more effective when 
arranged with their stems attached, as with- 
‘out them muth of their natural elegance and 
charm is absent. , 
one which blooms with the Lenten Roses is 
the ; | | , 
CREEPING. FORGET-ME-NOT _ 
verna), with its myriads of handsome, deep 


-© clear blue and white-throated flowers and 


fresh green leaves. It flowered freely to- 
wards the end of February this year, having 
grown into a dense carpet along the fringes 


of a group of the above. It also loves a steep. 


-rocky bank, over which it soon casts a carpet 
of blue flowers,. spreading over the surround- 
ing ground—especially if slightly shaded-— 
until quite a good-sized colony appears. This 
is a charming little plant for naturalising 
along the sides of. woodland baths and by 
streams, where no care is necessary. Few 
plants aré more attractive at the present time 
. than the . a a | 
Himalayan Rock Fois (Megasea) in all 
their -varied colours.. Handsome, indeed, 
are many of these, both in leaf and flower, 
and nowhere are they seen to better effect 


than when nestling at the. foot of—and be- | 


neath—trees where the branches do not touch 
the ground. Used in this way, the plants 
are sheltered from cutting winds and hail- 
storms, which visit us frequently about the 
time these noble plants aré in bloom. As I 
write “(February 23rd) large established 
colonies are a mass of bloom, and although 
there is quite a variety of shades of colour 
among them, a group of M. crassifolia, with 
‘ beautiful peach blossom-like flowers, is one 
ofthe most effective. 
` the handsome variety of M. cordifolia, with 
‘ts vivid red 2-feet-high scapes and drooping 
clusters of rose-purple flowers, stands pre- 
eminent. This noble plant is known as M. 
cordifolia purpurea. 
a 


The ` 


the Mediterranean. 


-= Another charming. little 


(Omphalodes 


Althotigh a little later, - 


There is no limit to | 


these hardy ‘subjects, for besides the species 
there are numerous hybrids, and which, ow- 
ing to their evergreen character, are interest- 
ing throughout. the year. One important 


_ point should be borne in ‘mind when planting 
these Rockfoils for effect, and that is the 


necessity for grouping and not dotting them 


-in .borders, as we too often see them, and 


where all true effect is lost. Aleng the 
fringes of lakes and streams, woodland paths, 


‘and as broad @dgings to beds of shrubs, en- 


casing flights of steps, massed beneath and in 
the foreground of evergreen trees these are 
the positions which suggest themselves, and 
where they are seen to great advantage at 
all seasons. Yet another group of plants 
blooming at the present time, and which 
flourishes beneath trees and loves the cool- 
shaded side of a large wall are the © 
Hevaticas, which in nature are found 
growing on the woodland slopes bordering 
The number of flowers 
borne by a single well-established plant is 
remarkable, and often exceeds 1006. There 
are the deep and pale blue and. lilac shades 
of the common Hepatica, alsò'its pink and 


white forms—both single and double—in- 
cluding the lovely Anemone Hepatica Bar- 


lowi. ‘In addition to these, we have the Anc- 
mone Hepatica angulosa, with sky blue 
flowers as big as a crown piece and large 
pale green leaves. Lilac and white varieties 
of this have also appeared. All, however, 
love gentle shade and shelter from biting 
winds. and a deep friable’ soil to grow in. 
Disturbance at the root they do not like, and 
therefore it is inadvisable to transplant them 
unless one is really obliged to. When the 
plants have occupied one position for a num- 
ber of years this becomes imperative, and we 
usually divide each plant into several, and 


either thoroughly renew the soil or transfer 


them to fresh ground. The Hepatica, besides 

forming a dense mass of roots, is also a deep 

rooter, and when -divided with the greatest 

care feels the check for a time. E. M 
Sussex. . Cox 


~ 


Work of the Week 


This has been a very busy week in the out- 
door garden, for we have been favoured with 
fine weather. , The soil is workable once 
again, and in addition to the clearing away of 
weeds it has enabled much of the previously 


tilled soil to be well worked and prepared for 


the sowing of annuals.. A large number of 


‘plants of the richly-coloured Greek Violet 


(Viola gracilis) have been put, Qut to form a 


carpet tor Roses. 


_ Good batches of seedling and other Carna- 
tions have also been planted out, both in the 
flower garden and the mixed border, and a 
few young plants of Romneya Coulteri have 
been added to reinforce existing groups. 
Lychnis chalcedonica raised from seed sown 
in March last year, Pentstemons in variety, 


including the lovely P. heterophyllus from the 


Rocky Mountains, have been put out in 
groups; also that charming variety of the 
Peach-leaved: Bellflower (Campanula persici- 
folia Telham Beauty). To garland a low 
retaining wall fully exposed to sunshine and 
storm, a large number of alpine Phloxes, 
struck from cuttings taken in -the past 
autumn, have been employed. These are 
among the easiest of plants to propagate if 
the cuttings are taken in September or Octo- 
ber and dibbled into sandy soil, keeping them 
in a cool, closed frame for’ the winter. 
Other plants put out during the weck in- 
clude the following :—Armeria cephalotes 
Achillea mongolica, Anthemis campaniana, 


2 1 e y 
Geum rivale (Guildford var.), Geranium 


pylzowianum, Viola Lady Crisp, ‘Cheiran. 


thus alpinus, Iberis in variety, -Myosofis: 
(various), Aubrietias (two kinds), Phlox 


divaricata, Campanula Allioni, Tris Monspur. 


A. J. Balfour (in a moist position), red Cow. 


slips, a few of which came to hand and were -: 


added to little coloniés of these interesting 
flowers growing in the orchard grass, A 
number of Lupim Snow Queen ‘has been 
planted out among species of Rosés. and ih 
the Heath garden the following anauals.have 
been sown :—Phacelia grandiflora; Bartonia 
aurea, and purple -shades of the: single. 
flowered Aster sinensis. — Seeds of Reseda 
Machet and R. odorata gigantea pyramidalis 
have been scattered to carpet the ‘ground 
among newly-planted herbaceous}. Phloxes. 
Other seeds have been sown underfglass, and 
more plants taken from the frames and placed 
in the open to harden. Sweet Pagare grow- 
ing apace and receive frequent dustings of- 
soot to prevent damage by slugs. %. ~ 

On the fringe of the woodland 


. 
md 


the carriage drive groups of.St--Lûcië Cherry 


bordering | 


(Prunus Mahaleb) have been planted, and ~ 


about ‘100 plants of the trues Virginian 

Creeper, Vitis quinquefolia, 

planted singly at the foot of large. Oaks. 
E. MARKHAM. 


Bedding Dahlias = `- 


TAES 2 
ave deen ', 


[he introduction of the- variety Coltness : 


Gem has been the means of creating quite an 


interest in sorts of extra dwarfness; -That 


three 
Last year, 


two or 
London. 


Park particularly it was seen in the form + 


P 


oe 


of a large group or bed. There aré those - 


who have an idea that the shbdrt-growing - 
strain will be grown in place of, and preferred. `- 


to, Pelargoniums. 


i 


This may be, and ćer; 


tainly from the end of July onwards until.. 
frost cuts the plants down their “freedom to: 


bloom gives a gorgeous sheet of colour; but- 


up to the time named I should imagine that - 


the older bedding plant. will hold its own. 


These Dahlias grow about 18inches high, 


are naturally of bushy habit, and require ` 
little, if any, support. Perhaps when stocks ; 
are more plentiful, and they can behad in the 
form of little pot tubers, there will be a 
chance of getting blossoms earlier than seen 
up to now, for it is notorious that’ from | 
spring-rooted cuttings the plants take the - 
longer to get going. The shapely flowers are 
single, `3 inches or less across, according to 
variety, and are borne on wiry stalks. Having. 
some faith in the usefulness of the type, one 
of our leading specialists has collected several 
kinds after having seen them growing In 
Holland, where thev are esteemed and em- 
ployed with great effect. es 
Coltness Gem has blooms of rich vivid red. 
Other notable sorts are Avonrood, orange 
yellow; Betsy, quite a scarlet; H. J. Jones, 
clear vellow; Maasland, dark red; Oranjé 
tels, rich orange-vellow ; Roem Van Schie 
dam, white: and Yellow Transparent, soft 
vellow. ~ MAYFORD. 


Polygala Chamebuxus _ 

The ordinary P. Chamabuxus is a pretty 
enough plant, but it is dowdy-looking when 
compared with the variety purpurea, whic 
should always be secured in preferente: Mr. 
Lunt, General Stirling’s gardener-at Keir, ! 
to be congratulated in his - success v 
it, for rarely is there seen such -à lovel} 
bit of this delightful flower. | Only | 
few inches high, it made a spreading m 
its pretty leaves and exquisite Pea-shap 
lowers of bright yet chaste colouring. : 
scems to like loam, sand, and peat, but +a 
scen it flourishing in a stiff loam,, approac int 


clay. ot RNOTT. 
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May 12, 1923 
o Notes. from India 


Tug OrcHID GARDENS IN CEYLON.— (1 


There is a wonderful collection of Orchids of 
every variety found in the East, in the Pere- 
denyia Gardens, near Kandy, in Ceylon. The 
Orehid house is set in very picturesque sur- 
roundings in the centre of the Rose garden. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Preparation of the ground by deep digging 
will need to be done, and, in addition, some 
well-rotted manure, or, failing this, leaf- 
mould or leaves or decayed vegetable refuse, 
Should be worked jn. This is not with the 
sole purpose of improving the soil, but to 
Provide it with humus to conserve the mois- 
ture, and so sustain the plants, should the 


In the Peredenyia Gardens, nr. Kandy, Ceylon 


There is a curious blending of East and West 


-in this part of the garden, 


S 
Tree Ferns in Sim's Park, Coaonoor, Nil- 
gins, South India.~(2) One of the finest fea- 
tures of the gardens on the Nilgiri Hills is the 
Tree Fern, which grows often io the height of 
Ij feet to 20 feet, It is only in the high alti- 
tudes that these plants can be grown, 


Flower borders: temporary 
and permanent tenants 

The old idea that anyone starting with a 
resh garden—either from pasture land or 
OheWise—" Must not expect to do much with 
It the first season,"’ has lony since been ex- 
Ploded, although even in these days of pro- 
kres in horticulture one now meets with pco- 
He who cherish doubts as to anyone having 
“Xess with hardy flowering plants until they 
ive decurnie established, and this, they pro- 
MI to tell you, takes time. Ju is, of course, 
a travesty of truth made under a Misappre- 
Harel and is not the outcome of experience. 
S Not matter if you have only a strip of 
i earth and the time the month of 
qh, it Is not only possible, but certain, 
ue soil js brought into Proper condition 
rang you may sow seeds of hardy an- 
many monn give a bright display over 
hae months, will cheer and gladden and 
ey hosts of blossoms Suitable for cutting 
oe adornment, Nasturtiums, Migno- 
Calendula ie Eschscholtzias, Candytuft, 
S aaoh ‘Sella (Love-in-a-Mist), Coreop- 
vag æt Sultans are some that may be de- 
ay ce te bring hosts of flowers, So 
‘manent ae display, What of a 
Vies had ection ? Supposing—as it 
being PPENS—vou are in the position 
‘to have a number of hardy 
once planted will 
; atl thai need you put off receiving 
Er of ie ss, utumn before planting ? Not 
Tee ground ok is ‘Mother idea which has 
' Was never popular, because it 
"ied hardy the the opinion of those who 
corre i things in March and got a deal 
“edly pe them the first and—ad- 
“critical season. The 


soon become established and 
whilst the few that may not bloom so pro- 
fusely will be laying a foundation for future 
beauty, i s 
bare patch of ground either by sowing an- 
nuals for temporary display, or the more en- 
during hardy plants, we can have satisfaction 
in any case, and the pleasure of knowing, 


first season be a dry one. The timid one who 
has doubts as to planting hardy plants ** so 
late in the season” can venture to throw such 
doubts to the winds and get in Phloxes, 


Michaelmas Daisies, Pyrethrums, Gaillardias, 


Lupins, Erigerons, Lychnises, Eryngiums, 
Campanulas, Delphiniums amongst the rest, 
and may be assured that many of them will 
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Whichever is decided upon, that the garden 
will be a place of beauty, a picture of delight. 
Leaniursr, 


NOTES AND REPLIES 

Cowslips 

Can you give me any information about en- 
closed specimens? Ten years ago l planted 
an ordinary Cowslip among the stones in my 
garden. Next year I discovered one this 
colour, and they have increased and remained 
true to the first variant, so that I have now 
a dozen or more plants. My gardener thinks 
the bees have changed the colour. The scent 
is very Strong. l am wondering if this is a 
new Kind, and will be grateful if you can 
enlighten me. WOODHOUSE. 

[The flowers you sent are typical Cowslips 
and not hybrids, as your gardener suggests. , 
If bees had brought pollen from other allied 
plants, Primroses or Polyanthus, for instance, 
the shape and size of the flowers would not 
have remained true Cowslip-style, but would 
have become intermediate between the two 
Parents. Colour Variation, although rare in 
Cowslips in the wild state, is not unknown, 
and L well remember collecting some Iralf- 
dozen plants identical With your specimen 
several years ayo near Leavesgreen, in Kent, . 
on the edge of a little copse far from any 
house or garden, These produced from seed 
under cultivation both yellow and coloured 
forms, the yellows Preponderating. There are 
at present three large plants of a very fine 
und large mahogany red Cowslips in my gar- 
den. These were raised from seed received 
from the Carpathian Mountains ten years 
ago, and, as a rule, about 6o per cent. of the 
seedlings come fairly true, the rest reverting 
to the yellow type, unless Cross pollinated by 
bees, as happened one year, when all result. 
ing seedlings turned out Polyanthus-like, and 
Were disposed of, as it was desired to keep a 
pure strain of coloured Cowslips. There are 
now one or two nurseries offering true 
coloured Cowslips for sale in their catalogues, 


Tree Ferns In the gardens at Ootacamund 


flower well, 


Whether we incline to transform a 


These are rather larger and finer than your 
specimens. ] 


Antirrhinums, 

sown in heat and pricked of into frames, 
have been well-hardened otf, and at the first 
favourable Opportunity will be planted out in 
positions in which they are to flower. 
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‘The above method of training Vines seems 


‘to be almost unknown to many young gar- 


deners, probably owing to the fact that the 
single-rod system is now used for training - 
all varieties of Vines in general cultivation. | 


While admitting the advantages, offered by the 


- tatter method, which is' undoubtedly excellent 


, 


5 ig e e |e 
‘so far as the greater number of varieties is 
- concerned, combination training has great ad- 


vantages when dealing with’ varieties such as 
Duke of Buccleuch, Prince- of Wales, and 
Gros Guillaume. These produce their best 
and finest fruit on young spurs, a succession 
of which can be maintained by a ‘combination 
of the long rod-and spurring systems. “The 
varieties mentioned may: give good results for 
a time on the single-rod spur system, but con- 
tinuous spurring will eventually cause a dete- 
rioration of both size of bunches and quality 
of fruit. -The rejuvenation of Vines on the 
above principle’ should ibe commenced by 
selecting a good strong shoot on each Vine as 
low on the rod ‘as possible for the purpose of 
training as successional canes., Remove any 
bunches that may ‘appear on the selected 
shoots, and allow. them to extend parallel 
with and at a distance of 2 feet to 23 feet 
from the old rods. As growth-continues, late- 


rals required to furnish the rod with spurs. 


the following season’ may be stopped at the 
first leaf, all subsequent growth being treated 
in like manner, and: all superfluous growth 
removed to avoid overcrowding the foliage. 
Take the point out of the young rod as soon 
as it has become two-thirds the; length of the | 
trellis, at all times, affording full exposure to 


light and air. BE ne: 
Provided good, strong, well-ripened canes 
have been formed during the growing season, © 
little shortening will be required when winter ' 
pruning. But if the cane is not all .that-might ` 
be desired, if is far better to prune hard rather 
than insufficiently. . Lateral growth. should | 


be cut back to form spurs at a distance of 


. from. 15 inches to.18 inches apart on each ©. 


- 


side of the cane. Unless the Vines are planted © 
a good distance apart it will be necessary to 
cut out the old rods when. pruning, ieaving ` 


two or three good buds on each rod’ near the 


base of the young cane forthe production of. 
successional canes. Although the long-rod - 
systern partly consists of cutting back the old 
rod previous to training in the young canes, . 
there is nothing to be_gained by so doing 
unless the Vines are planted closer than they © 


‘should be. oN -y 


The’ following season the young canes 
should be capable of carrying a good crop of 
fruit in a similar manner to pot Vines, and 
may be treated so, apart from the, fact that 
they must be allowed to extend to the full 
length of-the trellis. During this time another 
strong shoot should be trained to take the 
place of the old rod, and thus form a succes- 
sional cane, which\ may be cut back slightly 
harder when winter pruning in the manner 
more generally adopted. It will not be neces- 
sary to form new canes annually, as is prac- 


` tised in the long-rod system, for after fruit- 


ing the first season the canes may be spurred 
for one or twosseasons before being replaced: 
With a good foundation laid all that-is neces- 
sary is to maintain a succession of canes to 
take the place of those that have carried two 
or three crops of fruit. 

-- The above method is perhaps more easily 
carried out in practice than described, and I 
would advise its use for those varieties which 
undoubtedly produce their best and finest fruit 
on young canes. It will be readily understood 
that the whole system consists of forming one 
strong cane, while the other is bearing. Thus. 
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_ cultivated fruit-trees. 


so carefully, burning is sure to follow, 
fer particularly to those instances where the 


: aoe 
! (i ~ Ld 
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Combination, training of Vines. 


7 


the Vines are, constantly being rejuvenated, 
and, with good management, should produce 
excellent fruit over a great number of years 


\ 


Fruit-trees in bloom ~ 


Few objects are more beautiful during the - 


spring and early summer,than our common 
There is no reason 
why the fruit garden should not constitute a’ 


necessary portion of the ‘‘ pleasure-grounds ”’ 
_ of every country mansion. What can be more. 


beautiful than the Apple, the Pear, the Plum, 
and the Cherry-trees when in full flower? In 


fact they are exceedingly interesting objects ’ 
at all’ seasons of the year. 


It rarely ‘happens 
that they are ‚placed in positions where their 
beauty can be appreciated and enjoyed. They 


are too frequently to be found in the quarters | 
of ‘the vegetable, garden, where they are: 


entirely out of place (unless it be in the form 
of espaliers or cordons); or they may possibly 
be found in a somewhat neglected and out- 
of-the-way locality known as “‘ the orchard.” 


‘But as an advance or an improvement upon 


this state of things, might not these useful 


‘and ornamental fruit-trees be cultivated with 


more pleasure and, at least, equal profit in 
the pleasure-grounds? ‘Clumps or groups of 


varied forms and dimensions could be formed 
of . pyramidal or otherwise ‘trained Apple, © 


Pear, Plum, and Cherry-trees, etc,, which 
might be margined by low, single cordons of 
their- respective kinds, while single-standard 
trees of various sorts might in suitable situa- 
tions be allowed to assume their natural habit 
and dimensions, the: whole area to. be: 


traversed by winding and comfortable walks, 


to afford every facility for the examination 
and enjoyment of the beauty of the various 
fruits in all stages of their developrnent. 


Altogether, I am inclined to think that by. 


adopting some system of grouping, and by 
adhering to an arrangement which would 
associate the fruit garden with the pleasure- 


ground in such a manner.as to constitute, as 
it were, a necessary and important portion of 


the same, and to some extent effect a com- 
bination of the useful with the ornamental, 
we could hardly fail to give ‘additional 
interest to the surroundings of country man- 
sions Or smaller residences at all seasons of 
the year. =" A.G. 


- Scalding of Vine leaves — 
I am sending some Vine leaves to know 


what is the cause of the brown patches on. ` 


them. Is it a disease, and what can I do to 
remedy it?—Dr. J. M. STOKER. ~ à 


[Speaking in its proper sense, the burning, 


-or rather scalding, of the foliage of Vines is 
the outcome of mismanagement, although in. 
some instances this statement may be modi- 


fied, as the structural arrangement of the 
vineries is answerable for much of the injury 
which follows. The careful cultivator, how- 
ever, when such injury can be traced to this 
cause, takes good care that anything which 
may be done to prevent jt is attended to. 
When many of the main leaves are injured by 
burning the fruit is deprived of much of its 
‘support; hence the Grapes do not colour pro- 
perly. When the roof is glazed with com- 
mon glass, let the structure be ventilated ever 


I re- 


glass is full more or less of air bubbles. In 
these cases the surest cure, of 


reglazing the structure with better quality 


glass, is to colour over each bubble with some 


white lead thinned down with a little turpen- 


z2 ceived e 


‘carefully attended to or if the glass is. com- 


except, of course, ` 


_tine. The presence of air bubbles is SOON. per- 
If they are situated so that the’sun’s 
rays, if powerful enough at that time, strike 
the: foliage obliquely, a ‘‘ streak of burning ” - 
‘jis seen for 2 feet or-3 feet. If one is situated 
so that it- strikes directly on to a lateral, that 
portion will collapse, and it is the same with 
a solitary leaf, if in a line with the bubble. 


Other causes of burning are caused through ` 


the ventilation not being attended to properly, 
With this as the reason it generally oceurs 
after the berries are thinned and during the 
exhausting process of stoning. All this time 
there is a great strain upon the Vines, 
especially upon the fruit-bearing laterals, as 
if any burning does occur it is generally the 
fruit-bearing laterals which receive the in. 
jury, and which can ìll afford to lose one leaf, 
let alone the majority. A variety that appears 
to suffer from. this cause is the Muscat of 
© Alexandria—that is, if the ventilation is aot 


mon. In this: variety also a thin moisture 
settles, upon the*foliage at night, and if this 
should not be dissipated early on bright and 
sunny mornings: by ventilation carefully 
applied, or before the sun raises the tempera 
ture, scalding. or burning will result. “For 
= Muscats I find a slight shade applied during 
the hottest months of the year is highly bene- 
ficial. Not a thick shade, but merely a little 
whitening syringed over the roof. In all 
vineries early and ‘careful ventilation is what 
is needed, this being put on by -degrees. 
Allowing the- temperature to rise suddenly 
without any or little ventilation being on, and 
then putting on a great amount, will surely 
result in burnt foliage through the rapid 
evaporation of moisture. ] p 


Early Peaches 


These have finished- stoning and are swell - 
ing fast. - They are now afforded a rather - 
higher temperature—65 degrees at night, & | 
degrees to 85 degrees by day, with sunheat. | 
] 


The trees should’ be syringed morning and 
afternoon, and the atmosphere of the house 
kept moist.. Untie any shoots that press the : 
fruits against the wires or shade them from : 
the. light. See that the trees do not lack : 
‘moisture at - the roots and give - liquid | 
manure to those that are heavily cropped. | 
Succession Peaches are stoning, and the tem- | 
perature is not allowed to exceed 6o degrees | 
by night, free ventilation being given during : 
‘the day when the weather is favourable. The | 
shoots are tied in as they grow, being careful. 
to avoid overcrowding. . Any extra strong — 
shoots’ should be stopped to balance the flow ; 
of sap.. The trees must be kept free from . 
- aphis by occasional fumigating. F. W.G. 
M ee oe DNE | 
Apple Lame’s Prince Albert | 
‘This is classed and generally used as 4 ' 
kitchen Apple, but it may not be -generally 
known that well-kept specimens are late Jn | 
‘the season very useful for the dessert, anil, / 
indeed, are. almost, if not quite, as good a 
for example, the Newtown Pippin. The fles 


of Lane’s Prince Albert is crisp—the juice 18 ` 
and it is sweet to the ; 
palate. Those who have only used the variety > 


brisk and refreshing, 


for cooking ought to try it as as 


Plum Dymond — 


o: Those who know the excellent io i 
Dymond, may not be aware that there 1s so 


a Plum of the same name, and which 's, 
its ‘way, as good as the more delicate fruit. 
Plum Dymond succeeds as a standard in some 
districts, but when given wall space the fruits 
are almost as large as those of Pond’s ie 
ling. These carry a rich bloom, and are: blu 
in colour. As a tree, Dymond, in my p° 
rience, is absolutely free from canker am 
from ‘“brapch perishing,” which mars man) 
of our best plums. . .- W McG. 
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the sturdy young shoots made in the previous 
} 


air bubi r . 
ued by ROSES season. The blooms begin to appear on an 
hatte established plant about the end ae ts 
Meal kwi Roses seldom get cut by the frost, and I have from that date until the middle of August the 
Mek 7 -. s l ’ g 
et, te 7 Rose Mrs Bec ui . left them almost unpruned with good results. plant will be a blaze of colour. Not the least | 
vabas, There is omahne Seat Sage this l S: attractive feature of the variety is its ability 
eead j t is sli want- ` s peat : ; - fairl 
itis; novelty, and possibly as | ee Am to retain its fine foliage right through a fairly \ 
Rose erican Pillar mild winter, and, in any case, until a very 


late date. For pergolas, arches, or any simi- 

lar purpose American Pillar will prove most 

pleasing. : 
` Pegged-down Roses 


Almost always when a Rose-shoot has been 
pegged down for flowering a vigorous growth | 
starts up from its base and attains to the ' 
height of several feet in the course of the sea- 
son. It is only Roses that grow in this way | 


The summer-flowering climbing Roses, 
especially those of Wichuraiana origin, have 
increased rapidly during the last decade. It 
must be admitted that many of the new 
introductions are no improvement upon exist- 
ing varieties. Now and again, however, we 


esie ing in substance of petals as well as their 
ara: , number, that prevented the highest award 
ase | being bestowed when exhibited on the occa- 
hit ger! sion of the show of forced flowers. of the 
aviv: National Rose Society. The soft shade of 
ain. y Jelow is charming. Its blooms are held up- 
nip: night on strong stems ; foliage small, light 
ee | green, and shiny. This should be a superb 
"Rose for table and other decorations, and the 
more likely to please under glass than in the 


are given varieties possessing a strong in- 
dividuality and distinct from all previous in- 
troductions. Such js the case with American 
Pillar, one of the most effective Ramblers vet 
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hri open, Messrs. G. Beckwith and Son, Hod- 


WR J€ rose ` 
e pressing at the time, no doubt, but the 
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‘gratin growths from this treatment are ex- 
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g from the base. China 
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| + 
Rose Mrs. Beckwith g 
des hin grew ran = 
sey theo ee the blossoms, the raised. The raiser was Dr. van Fleet, of the that are adapted for pegging down, and the 
och bybridist of . - Pernet Ducher, a U.S. Department of Agriculture. Its origin annual practice should be to cut back at prun- 
Meit on. pril i i snake Certificate of seems to be very obscure, for in a number of ing time the shoot that has been pegged down 
oth last. » English Rose catalogues it is variously de- to where a Jong shoot has appeared, and this 
Rose prunin ‘scribed as a Wichuraiana, a Hybrid Poiv- shoot of the previous year’s growth should 
A simple rule is to ¢ 4 antha, a multiflora scandens, and in one case then be pegged down for flowering. 
nd remove all Poa da back to sound wood as a Hybrid Tea. It has points of re- The Banksian Roses ; 
Smetimes doubtful growths. Amateurs are semblance to all the first three CASSES, and sian se | 
“Und wood, If the a > how to recognise most likely it isa cross between R. W ichu- That the white and yellow Bank san Roses fo, 
Sl stows a brow Ww growth, when cut back, raiana and R. multiflora, The luxuriant, are not more Ree successful in many ae 
Uun Wood a Spot in the centre, that is glossy foliage is evidently derived from the gardens is probadiy due to me fact that they a 
2 Spot ig pie you must cut again until Wichuraiana, but the wood is more like that are frequently over-pruned, a:thouga in oe oe 
viten Nerssitates n valley gardens the frost of the multiflora group. The fine long districts the climate has a good deal toen i ; 
Tate of ee s cutting right back to the’ panicles of bloom are of a clear deep rose with their failure. Thev ought always, to ' : 
and Hibrid Teas. The beds colouring, their effect being considerably en- have a south wail, and hard:y any pruning Pa, 
t ' These should be practised. The white Banksian e 
oa ‘ 
f 
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hanced by the pronounced white eve. 
magnificent trusses, each one of which is a 
veritable bouquet, are boldiy carried on long, 
stil, lateral growths, which are sent out from 


Rose is verv beautiful with its smail, double, 
violet-scented flowers, but many prefer the 
veilow, Which is «ven freer. 
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‘a close Potato. | 


`- Potato planting 

I fear it will be a little difficult to get a 
really satisfactory tilth for Potato planting 
this year in the soil with which we have to 
deal in this village—a heavy loam overlying 
clay. 
Shee soil has been continuously worked, but 
in allotments of 20 and 30 poles even, where 
the digging was finistied well before Christ-, 
mas, the ground is in a very unworkable con- 
dition. It was.wet and heavy when turned 
over. We have ħadd no frost to break and pul- 
verise it, and attempts to break it down now 
only- serve to reduce slightly the dimensions 
of the clods. Nor is it advisable to get on the 
ground any more than is absolutely necessary, 
for the slightest pressure has the tendency to 
bind it down tightly, so it only remains to 
break down as much as possible to plant, and 


earthing - up time.. 


The holders, unfor- 
tunately, have few opportunities of lightening 
the land by the use of-light, strawy manure 
or leaf`soil. Ithink, given a season like that 
of 1922, it may fairly be taken for granted 


' the round and pebble-shaped varieties are more 
satisfactory than the large kidneys, and of 
some dozen varieties Great Scot and Arran 


- . Comrade gave the best results. -They will be 


planted more largely this season than any- 
thing else, and the seed of both obtained 


It is not so bad in the small gardens, — 


. easily given in case of cold nights, which fre- 
quently occur well into May... It pays to 


hope for drying winds to loosen it a-bit before | 


>that on land of the description above named ~ 


’ 
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trench: Were Celery trenches made 12 inches 
or 15 inches in depth, instead of 2 feet or even 


. more, I am convinced that not only would . 


there ‘be less bolting but that the quality of 


the produce would be better. _ kn 
7 | | 7 KIRK. 
Dwarf and Runner Beans 
= Two indispensable crops, whether in the 
garden of the well-to-do or the cottagér, are 


the above. Both are very tender, and quickly | 
succumb to a few white frosts in late spring, 


‘There is this advantage with dwarfs. One 
‘can select a warm border or sheltered nook 
for an early crop which cannot be done with 
Runners. Further, protection can be more 


liberally manure and dig deeply for these 
crops, as well as to give ample space between 
the plants and the rows respectively, so that 
all the light and sun possible may. do their 
part in perfécting -good crops. One yard be- 
tween each row of dwarfs is none too much, 
and 12 feet for the tall growers is“far better 
than 6 feet, which a gbod many.-growers still 
adhere to, while the seed should not be closer 


- than 6 inches asunder for the former, allow- 


direct from Scotland is about the best sample 


I have ever thandled. © 
last season the heaviest cropper was Majestic, 
the only drawback being that it was inclined 


Of the dsidneys tried 


oa 


to be coarse, and some of the. largest tubers 


were hollow. . From a quality standpoint it 


o is decidedly below. the varieties above named 
and old sorts like Up-to-date and The Factor. | 


© I am keenly interested in a find last year 
in a brake of this Majestic as to whether it 
will or will not prove an acquisition: It stood 
out very distinct from.the type alike in habit 
and colour of foliage, ripened considerably 
earlier, and on lifting proved a pebble-shaped 
‘tuber, white and level in the skin, and very 
shallow-eyed. I had nine nice tubers, and 
‘having given them a bit of good ground am 
watching the result with interest. A 


— 


thoroughly good second early—good that’ is- 


alike from quality and cropping standpoints—- 


will be a decided acquisition for the soil) with 


which we have to deal. Sharpe’s Express 
and Early Midlothian are still most largely 
grown as first earlies, but I, cannot say they 
are quite satisfactory except to those who like 
My favourite in the first 
earlies is May Queen, but this, too, in our 
case, wants a considerable lightening of the 
natural soil to have it at its best. The three 
“varieties on which my attention will be con- 
centrated this year are May Queen, the selec- 
tion from Majestic, and Great Scot. 
Hardwick. - E. B.S. 


Celery trenches 

Those who have a cold gr clayey subsoil 
ought not to make their Celery trenches too 
deep. This, by the by, is a,common fault 
even where the subsoil is comparatively fer- 
tile. What benefit can possibly be derived 
from throwing out all the good soil and—even 
granting that plenty of good manure be avail- 


able—planting the Celery so deeply in the 


trenches that its roots may, and most likely 
will, penetrate through the manure into the 
unkindly subsoil. I believe that. such plant- 
ing is responsible for much of the “‘ bolting ” 
which takes place year by year. It is quite 
as simple a matter to blanch Celery by mould- 
ing-up the stems when they reach the level 
as it is to do by shovelling soil into a deep 


ing 3 inches more for the latter. As May and 
June are frequently. hot and dry it is well to 
avoid slopes if possible, as a supply of water 
at the root is practically lost on such a site. 
Keep a watch on slugs as the plants come 
through, and draw the soil towards them as 


‘growth extends, forming a small trench, and 
‘supporting with branched sticks in good time ` 


for the dwarfs, while the Runners must not be 
allowed to ramble on thé ground. | 
many gardeners set in the sticks at the time 


of sowing the seed, and it is certainly goed 
practice to pinch out the points of the leading - 


shoot whén. they are about 3 feet high, repeat- 
ing this again before they reach the top of the 


Canadian Wonder are reliable dwarfs, while 
Champion Scarlet and Ne Plus Ultra will be 


found satisfactory both as to quality and pro- 


ductiveness. oe ° BS J.. MAYNE. 


Peas in trenches 

-In the case of light soils, growing Peas in 
trenches is, I think, advantageous. In the 
first place, the manure is placed just where 
the reots can get the full benefit-from it, and 
‘the administration of a fujl supply of water 
in an economical manner is facilitated. This 
method ‘of culture may, however, be‘ over- 
done. A neighbour who is a good vegetable 
grower decided to grow his Peas in this way 
and sowed 4 inches below the level.- If the 
summer had been hot and dry this would not 
have mattered, but the season was cool and 


rainy. The consequence was that the haulm 
turned yellow. i - BYFLEET. 


= Noteworthy vegetables 
_ Messrs. Stuart and Mein, incorporated 
with Laing and Mather, the King’s Seeds- 
men, Kelso, had an extraordinary success at 
the Royal. Horticultural Society's" Show in 
London recently. Varieties of leeks were 
staged grown in the Society’s gardens at 
Wisley. Two varieties were outstanding, 
namely, Mein’s Goliath and -Mein’s Lyon, the 
former being awarded by the Society a First- 
class Certificate and the latter an Award of 
Merit. These official awards are surely a 
fitting appreciation of the high-class stocks 
of Messrs. Stuart and Mein’s Leeks, bearing 
in mind that the above varieties were two of 
the three varieties gaining first-class honours, 


A ‘good 7 


supports. Early Prolific, Ne Plus Ultra, and 
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Potatoes 


Complete the planting of Potatoes as 


speedily as possible, but choose fine weather 


if possible, especially so on wet, heavy land. 
Those growing in pits and frames should be 


„well earthed up before too much top growth 
-is made, otherwise much damage will be done © 


in the process. Give air freely and’ remove 


‘the lights entirely whenever the weather is 


favourable, as the sturdier the growth ‘the 
better will be the yield. ; 
made on warm borders should be watched, 


and the young growths covered up with soil | 


or some other protecting material. 


F. W.G. 


Flower show scheddles al 


May 12, 1993 | 


Early plantations , 


The framers of flower-show schedules, it 3 


may be feared, do not make the most of their 
opportunities. Year after. year 1 receive 


schedules from various societies, and“all these ~ 


might have been drawn up by one individual. 


. There is but little enterprise displayed—the 
schedules are stereotyped. Considering that ` 


the aim of horticultural societies is the en- 
couragement of gardening generally, it ap- 


pears to be rather surprising that‘schedule - 


makers go upon rather. hard and Fast lines 
with but little originality.» It is” seldom, 


indeed, that there is a class for scénted, of 
- aromatic, 


plants.. Classes for flowering 
plants there are in abundance, but the claims 


of those which have a delicate perfume are. ` 
entirely overlooked. Similarly a collection of . ; 
. perfumed foliage or flowers from hardy plants 


would not only be attractive in’ itself but 
would create interest in a very charming class 
of shrubs or plants. 
of wild flowers. These are -usually huge, 
higgledy-piggledy 
flowers only 


weeds. Why not substitute small, neat 


bunches of scented flowers only? There are . 
sufficient of these to make such a class highly 
Everlastings are now’ conspicu- 


interesting. 


ous by their absence from flower-show 


schedules, and a class for these would prove _ 


a novelty. 


In early shows—i.e., those held in August 


—the classes for Apples and Pears ought to 
be abolished. It is aggravating to a judge 
who reads on the schedule supplied to him, 
‘“ Apples ” or ‘* Pears fit for dessert,” to be 
confronted with small, green, and, obviously 
unripe specimens. It is mérely encouraging 
pot-hunters and, l 
waste, to offer such prizes at August shows. 
The fetish of size, too, is pandered to by the 
framers of schedules. - Classes «for “ Six 


stalks of heaviest Rhubarb;” “ Six heaviest : 


Potatoes,” e SN heaviest ` Onions,’ 
“ Heaviest Vegetable Marrow,” and so forth, 
ought to be ruthlessly abolished. ‘Tn some 
schedules prizes are offered for fruits out 0 
season—e.g., for Strawberries and Raspoe 
ries when the crop is practically over. | This 
results in the production of mere parodies 
of these fruits—parodies to which I for one 
always refuse to award a 
description. 


Some societies offer’ `f 
prizes, usually to school children, for bunches ``} 


arrangements — not o . 
but of more or léss noxious 


incidentally, encouraging 


ticket. of any 


Siaa er | 


More might be added, but sufficient has 


been said to show that the makers of sche- 
dules might well make improvements:, inl 


note is written in no spirit `of carping 


criticism, but is the outcome of my persona 


observation at many "i 
shows, observation extending over a re 
siderable number of years. Deeply intereste 


in flower shows as educational assets to a 


rural community, it has always appea w 
me that some of them, at all events, are 
losing their opportunities by rigidly adher- 
ing to the same schedule season after season. 

| A ScoTTISH GARDENER.. 


rural and provincial . 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
The Dogwoods (Cornus) 


Most of the Dogweods known in cultiva- 
tion are shrubs or small trees. Many are 
pretty shrubs, and useful in the park and 
leasure-garden, or along watercourses, and 
in wild, unkept spots, the shoots of some 
givi fine colour in winter. There are two 
ve pA species pretty for the bog. 

É. aus, the white-fruited Dogwood, is a 
native of Asia growing to a height of from 
5 feet to 10 feet, with slender branches 
clothed with bright-red bark, giving a charm- 
ing effect all through the year, either in a 
mass or AS a specimen plant on a lawn or in 
the shrubbery. The flowers, white or cream- 


minute, but the four rather Jarge white or 
cream-coloured bracts are conspicuous, The 
berries are red, and show well above the short 
stems : in taste they are sweet and palatable. 
This species grows in Japan and Manchuria, 
and across the continent of N. America, and 
is one of the prettiest plants for the bog gar- 
den or the cool parts of the roi k-gsarden. 

C. CAPITATA (Strawberry-tree).—This plant 
is more widely known under the name of 
Benthamia fragifera. It is a sub-evergreen 
tree, a native of N. India and China. Unfor- 
tunately, it is not hardy in this country, ex- 
cept in Devon and Cornwall, where some re- 


Cornus Nuttalli 


wowed, are if: crowded cymes. followed by 
white fruits. The vartety , 
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leaves change colour before falling. Unfor- 
tunately, we do not obtain sufficient summer 
heat to thoroughly ripen the wood, and so the 
flowering of this species in Britain is a Tare 
occurrence, although it was one of the earliest 
amongst North American shrubs to find its 
way to British gardens. 

C. FLORIDA RUBRA has delicate, pure pink 
bracts, and not deep red ones, as figured in 
some American catalogues. ‘The leaves have 
a soft, fleshy appearance, and are darker 
green than those of the type. There is also a 
variety known as Cornus florida pendula, in 
which the weeping habit is a marked feature. 
The large white involucral bracts which sur- 
round the flowers are produced in great 
abundance before the leaves appear. 

C. Kousa (svn, Benthamia japonica), a 
native of Japan, is quite hardy, but needs to 
be thoroughly well established and = several 
years old before it really shows to advantage. 
The white flowers appear in May and June. 

C. Mas (Cornelian Cherry or Jew's Cherry). 
—Although the individual flowers of this 
species are small, they are borne so freely by 
old trees that, perhaps with the exception of 
the Witch Hazels, there are no large shrubs 
blooming in February or March which can 
vie with it, the clusters of bright yellow 
flowers being very conspicuous on the leafless 
twigs. Old trees fruit freely, each fruit being 
2» inch long or more, bright red, and in- 
dividually as handsome as a cherry. The 
Cornelian Cherry is a native of Central and 
Southern Europe, and sometimes attains 
20 feet in height. 

C. Netrattr (see illustration) js the 
western representative of the castern C. 
florida, and is even a more beautiful tree, in 
its native habitats so feet or 60 fect high. 
Generally it has six large, broad, white 
bracts, each 2 inches or 3 inches long, so that 
the so-called flower measures 4 inches or 
6 inches across. It is one of the most beauti- 
ful trees in the forests in many parts of Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, and no difficulty is ex- 
perienced in its cultivation in this countrv. 

C. STOLONIFERA (Red Osier Dogwood) is 
widely distributed throughout the Northern 
United States. Tt spreads and multiplies 
freely by prostrate or subterranean shoots, 
and grows 6 fect or 8 fect high; the leaves 
light green above and paler beneath; fruit 
varying from white to lead colour. In winter 
the growths, especially those of the previous 
season, are of a bright red-purple colour. In 
its Native tbitats it affects wet places, but in 
Britain goed specimens are to be found grow- 
ing in dry ground. . 

C. svecics ts a native of Northern and 
Arctic Europe, Asia, and America, in Britain 
occurring on high moorlands from Yorkshire 
northwards, and ascends to 3,000 feet. It is 
a charming little plant, flowering in July and 
August, with conspicuous, rather large white 
bracts, followed by red drupes. _ It should be 
grown in light soil or in peat in partial shade 


in the bog garden. 


Forsythia suspensa 


One of the most charming spring flowering 
shrubs for a wall is Forsythia suspensa. 
Coming into bloom early in the vear, it 
brightens the surroundings, which, at that 
time, are rather dull. When established F. 
suspensa grows with sgreat freedom, and 
should be judiciously thinned to attain the 
best effect. [It produces its golden blooms 
upon the young wood—a fact which should 
be borne in mind by those who grow it. Un- 
fortunately, in some districts, sparrows an] 
bullfinches destroy the buds. KIRK. 


All correspondence on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Editor, “Gar 


dening Jllustrated,” 8& Bouverie Street 
London, N.O. and not to individuals. 
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_THE WEEK'S WORK as 3 7 tia w 


_ Southern Counties 


Pot Vines ~ | 
As the fruit approaches - ripeness. and 


colouring and finish become complete, a 


tained. To avert shrivelling of the berries 


cooler atmosphere, with the: same dry condi: 
tion in regard to floors, etc:, must be main-. 
See that the soil in the pots is kept in an 
equable state ofi moisture. = á 


Early vinery | É 


As soon as the first signs of. colouring are 


detected afford the border`a final dressing of 
_ Vine manure, and wash it in. with a liberal 


Supply of tepid water. | 
be gradually substituted for the more moist 


Warn), dry air must ' 


conditions hitherto prevailing. To avoid risk 
of too arid a condition being brought about, 


- sprinkle the floors two or three times daily 


while the’ ventilators are open. Maintain a . 
‘genial warmth in the hot-water pipes day and 


night, which will allow for the admission of | 
air even when the weather is dull, and for a 


~ chink at the apex throughout the night. On 


7 


warm, bright days admit air by the front 
ventilators as well as at the top; only a little 

at first, gradually increasing the amount as 

colouring progresses. ee Ss 

Red spider ` 


Dull, cold, wet weather necessitates the em- 


ployment of much fire-heat in fruit-houses, 
_and unless care is exercised an outbreak of red 


spider usually results. If detected before it 
has had time to gain much .headway -syring- 
ing with an insecticide will subdue the out- 
break.. Anything beyond this is best dealt 
with either by sulphuring the pipes when 
heated on two evenings in succession till the 
hands cannot be borne on them, or by filling 
the house with fumes from a sulphurator 


madė and sold specially for the purpose. 


Early Peaches = = > : 
The fruits having passed the stoning period,. 
and undergone the final thinning, are’ now 
swelling apace. . If necessary to hasten the 
ripening of the fruits more warmth, -both 


solar and fire-heat, may be employed without 
harm resulting. Expose all fruits as far as 
possible to the full influence of sunshine. | See 


that the border is never allowed to want for 
water, and afford stimulants in accordance 
with the condition of the trees and the crop 


> they are carrying. Spray freely until the first | 


fruit begins to soften, then modify the treat- — 


ment by affording more air and less moisture. 
a 


‘Verges to lawns 


The present is a good time to get these cut 
and put in order. They will then look trim 
and neat for the remainder of the season. 
There should be no guess work in regard to, 
this, but every line cut accurately with the aid 
of a turf knife and garden line. A good roll-. 
ing of the turf should in all cases precede the 
cutting. ` 


Dressing drives and walks 

-Where gravel paths and drives have got 
into a weedy condition, or become mossy, the 
present is a good opportunity to dress them 
with a weed-killer.. If applied when the 


-ground is damp, after rain, the gravel will 


keep clean for some time to come. 


Late Potatoes ` | 

Dig the plots occupied with breadths of 
Kale, Sprouting Broccoli, and Broccoli which 
‘are now going over or have been cut, and 
plant them with late Potatoes,.arranging for 


a row of Peas to be sown later by leaving a ` 


space vacant every 12 feet or so apart, and, if 
possibly, running in-a northerly and southerly 
direction. 

f 


A. W. -> 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Midland Counties © 


‘Mulching fruit trees 


. The general mulching of fruit trees should 
now receive attention. Heavy mulchings 
should be avoided, unless the soil is warm and 


_ dry, two or three light dressings at intervals | 


being preferable to‘one heavy mulch applied. 
early. Established trees from which good 


crops of fruit are expected require stimulants - 


from the time the fruit commences swelling 
until it is nearly ripe, hence the advantage of 
covering the borders with short manure or 
fresh stable litter. 


walls, as it charges the warm, dry surface 
with ammonia, and acts as a stimulant to the 
foliage. mss | 


Wallflowers 


/ 
p 


The present is the best time to sow seeds ` 


of these. The Wallflower requires a long 
season to develop into a sturdy, bushy plant 
that will stand the winter. Sometimes the 
plants are injured by sharp frosts following 


much wet in winter, this often resulting from | 
Sow thinly in- 
drills 6 inches apart, and as soon as the. 


sowing the seeds too ‘late.. 


plants are large enough prick them out in 


an open situation in rows 1 foot apart and 


o inches between the plants. Pinch off the 
tap-roots as this induces them to form fibrous 
roots near the surface. 
can be afforded, they will repay for trans- 
planting a second-time early in September, 


' as extra sturdy plants are then produced with 


fibrous roots that can be lifted with the soil 
adhering to them for planting in their flower- 
ing quarters at the end of October. 


Polyanthuses 


raised from seed sown in boxes are now ready 
for pricking out into nursery beds ‘on a 
shaded border. — “a 

Auricula P 
seed may be sown now for raising plants to 
flower next year. From a packet of a good. 
strain of seed a great variety of colours may 
be obtained. As the seeds often germinate 


slowly and irregularly, I prefer to sow in- 


boxes of rather’ light soil, just covering the 
seeds, afterwards standing in a cold-frame 
where shade can be given. The soil must. 
never be allowed to become dry. Old plants 
may be divided as soon as they have finished 


flowering, and if dibbled into some’ shady > 


spot will make strong plants for another 
season. i 


Stocks 


The dwarf large-flowered or the Giant Ten- 


week that have been raised from seeds and 


pricked off in a cold frame may, provided the 
weather is favourable, be shortly planted out 
in good, rich soil, either in groups or beds, 
selecting, if possible, a cool and moist posi- 
tion.: The smallest plants should be selected, 
as these usually produce the best double 
flowers. Those of very strong growth with 
forked roots are invariably the single-flowered 
varieties. Stocks should never be allowed to 
become dry at the roots, and if liquid manure 
is afforded when ‘the spikes are formed it 


will increase the colour and size. of the 
flowers.’ : 


S eakale 


Young sets recently planted out should 
have their shoots reduced to one, leaving the 
strongest, and every encouragement given the 


plants to make a robust growth. | 
| F. W. G. 
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-now be thinned 
shade ts relished by plants grown beneath at, 


Fresh stable litter is a very | 
suitable mulch for stone fruits against south . 


If time and space 
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ily useful 
1e of the Prunus family are very 
Bane spring, and one of the best is P. gee 
‘It is easily brought into bloom even, ce 
freshly lifted and pore up. Se oak 
l the roofs of conservé Sho 
ay wart but not too severely, as ‘the 


this season of the year. Schizanthus wise- 


‘tonensis maintains its popularity, and a good- 


strain is worth looking after. Indian Azaleas 
and hybrid Rhododendrons are good: things, 
and as soon as these pass out of bloom the 


seed vessels ought to be removed. Regal t-i 


Pelargoniums will now be turning 11, and 
these require to.be vaporised occasionally in 
order to prevent attacks oi aphides. Give 
Hydrangeas‘pienty of moisture, and if there 


should be a tank of liquid available the best x 


form of nourishment for these (and, indeed, 


for other) plants is at hand. Continue the sén 


propagation of stové stuff from cuttings of 
the young wood. A close propagating Case 


with 4 inches or 5 inches ol Cocoa-fibre’ will Pear 
` be found suitable for almost everything. In 
= giving the final shift to anything which may < 
_ require support, a little well-rotted dry cow 


manure is -¢erviceable.. The word. dry 1s 
emphasised fos fresh cow manure is danger- 


ous to pot plants. ‘Ventilate the stove when’ 


the temperature is round about 80 degrees. 


Ventilation ‘of fruit houses 


Dry borders and ‘insufficient ventilation are 
_at the root of most of the troubles that afflict 


fruit grown. under glass. - In old-fashioned ` 


houses there is usually plenty of night ventila- 


tion, for the panes of glass were not-so rigidly '; 
bedded down as is the case in modern houses, : 
and a free‘circulation of air is maintained by / 


means of the laps. Nevertheless, it is well 


‘ to allow a chink of ventilation at the-apex of 
all fruit houses at night—that is, of course, ' 


when the weather conditions will permit of 


in-relation to that outside; but a close and 


stuffy atmosphere should be guarded against `, 


as being likely.to encourage mildew. 


Pricking off 


Inside men are busy riow, ‘and there is — 
much handling of` seedlings to be seen,toin - 


a limited time. Early pricking off is advis- 
able—it prevents damping and gives the little 
plants fair play from the beginning.. A fairly 
rich, but rather light and 
practically all kinds of seedlings. 


Hardy plant borders -` ee 

Staking and breaking down of the borders 
are now desirable. 
example, 


taken ‘now may be serviceable later on 
Doronicums dre among the brightest things 
in the hardy plant borders at the present 
time. o _ ai 


~ 


Kitchen gardën Da i 
 Suüccessional crops of many kinds must : 
attended to. These include the sowings nn 
due of Peas, Broad Beans, Beet, Spinach 
Brassicas of several kinds, ‘ho 
tuces, and Vegetable Marrows. Those v 
yet grow Cardoons are reminded that s 
ought now to be sown in heat. 


be sown. Either is, I think, more relat 
at this time than-the ordinary Summer, 

Round-seeded, variety. 
of Cauliflowers will now be safe, and 


it. Lhe inside temperature must always be»: 


sandy, soil suits ` - 


Seedling plants of, for 
Pyrethrums, Delphiniums, and 
Michaelmas Daisies can now be put oul, pre 
ferably in trial beds. Cuttings of: Phloses .. 


Radishes, let- ; 


Spinach, N 
Beet, and New. Zealand Spinach should also 


5 ned plants — 
Well-hardened plane 


e e ual- 
from boxes can go into its permanent 7° 


ters. Seedling weeds are easily disposed Q 
at the present time, and weed-killor Met 
‘used on dirty walks. ` : 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Royal Horticultural Society’s ` Show 


May 8th, 1923 


Some wonderful groups of Tulips made this 
quite one of the best shows held for some 
weeks. Although there were so many excel- 
lent exhibits, one stood out prominently, and 
seldom have we seen such well-grown speci- 
mens as those sent up by Messrs. Dobbie and 
Co, Edinburgh. Messrs. ‘Barr and Sons, 
Covent Garden, were their closest rivals, and 
both fully deserved the Gold Medals awarded 
them. Apart from the Tulips there were ex- 
cellent specimens of Iris, and the displays of 
alpine and hardy plants reached a higher 
standard than in the past month or two. 


ORCHIDS 

Very few of these were to be seen, there 
being no large collection staged, and only a 
few specimens, though these made up for 
their kick of numbers in quality. Mr. T. J. 
Bolton, Claygate Lodge, Claygate, sent 
Odontoglossum Glorizia var. Imperial Purple, 
for which he received an Award of Merit, and 
an award was also given to Mr. R. Gerrish, 
Milford Manor, Salisbury, for his Odonto- 


glossum Tagus Gerrish’s var. Two other 
Orchids came from the same place, namely, 
Odontoglossum St. Elmo and Odontioda 
Naomi, to which a First-class Certificate was 
given. Mr. Pantia Ralli had on view a speci- 
men of Odontoglossum Imperial. A group 


of three Cattleyas was probably as good as 
anything here, this comprising the varietics 
Irene, Duchess of York, and T. Sokma from 
Messrs, Flory and Black. Cattleya Tityus 
var, Duchess of York was also shown by 
Messrs. Cowan and Co. ~ 


HARDY PLANTS AND ALPINES ` 


Amongst the former the Lilacs are now in 

their season, and many ‘beautiful forms of 
these were shown. President Grevy, Danton, 
Charles Toly, and Congo were four of the 
best shown by Mr. R. C. Notcutt, Wood- 
bridge, and here we also noticed Fremontia 
Gilifornica and Weigela floreal. The Donard 
Nursery Co., Co. Down, had a good exhibit, 
chef amongst which we picked out Olearia 
stellulata and Grevillea rosmarinifolia, while, 
"s usual, a wonderful range of Anemones was 
shown by Messrs, Reamsbottom and Co., 
and amongst other plants shown by Messrs. 
Cheal and Sons we were particularly pleased 
with Cheiranthus Wenlock Beauty, Phlox 
laphimi, and Rhododendron Prince C. de 
oe Irises are very popular just now, 
nae aR with Violas, formed the 
ier of the group sent from Messrs. 
Of the ioe S Sons, and Crisp, Twyford. 
fne, and a ee and cristata were very 
Fees “i lola Bowles’ Black, a most 
ear ee \ tolas were also shown by 
ve houh, ENE apan whom 
EBIC too much tie to mass their ex- 
apinu Rasen aa m \ ee 
ia . ardsia (Sop ora) 
ng collectio Nerv good. A very interest- 
n ae seedlings from Viola gracilis 
ae TA y Messrs. Jarman and Co., 
a ou showed great promise. 
m this firm. In ied poo feature 
Xe Were very struck o iper’s colection 
and the x uile S the Peony Lorraine 
Whe Irises he _long-spurred_ hvbrids, 
ta fram i O more the chief attrac- 
Kert, Bie at rpington Nurseries Co., 
Pind C ae from Messrs. Maurice 
“sm eee Do included Geum mon- 
“Lee while us Dorothea and Iris 
28 Go Quelle E also picked out Trol- 
ims Perry Ear vrethrum Comet. Mr. 
n faet one d, had a very fine exhibit, 
a of the best in this secti d 
_ SSE the best in thi S sS f won, an 

ee ie nta i us group we thought 
media W alhalla, Geum Borisii, 


Pzonia officinalis, and Pentstemon Scouleri. 
A rock garden and Violas were shown by 
Messrs. Carter Page, and Co., Ltd., the 
whole comprising a most attractive exhibit. 
One of the prettiest Violag was Primrose 
Dame. Other firms in this section who had 
meritorious exhibits were Messrs. W. H. 
‘Rogers and Son, Ltd., Southampton; Wm. 
Cutbush and Son, Barnet; The Chalk Hill 
Nurseries, Ltd., Reading; Messrs. Baker, 
Wolverhampton; Clarence Elliott, Ltd., 
Stevenage; Maxwell and Beale, Broadstone; 


and F. G. Wood, Ashtead. 
TREES AND SHRUBS 


A very fine collection of seedling Rhodo- 
dendrons from Mr. T..H. Lowinsky, Titten- 
hurst, Sunninghill, Ascot, made a most in- 
teresting exhibit. Several of these were Don- 
caster crosses, and the greup well deserved 
the medal awarded it. Messrs. L. R. 
Russell, Ltd., Richmond, brought up flower- 
ing shrubs, and we picked out two, Clematis 
Nelly Moser and Hibiscus Double Scarlet, as 
being typical of the excellence of this firm's 
specimens. Perhaps the best show in this 
group came from Messrs. R. and G. Cuth- 
bert, Southgate, whose Azaleas in particular 
were among the best in the hall.  Azaleas 
Yodogama, Fireflame, Rustica fl.-pl. Byron, 
and W. E. Gumbleton were exceptionally 
good, and we liked Laburnum Vossii. 
Messrs. Wallace, Tunbridge Wells, also 
showed some fine Azaleas, especially the 
‘arieties Phoebe and Mrs. Oesthock;: besides 
these, Rhododendron fastuosum and Lilium 
rubellum were outstanding. Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas were also to be seen in the groups 
arranged by Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, and 
Messrs. R. Gill and Son, Falmouth. 


TULIPS 

Groups of these almost ‘ made" the show, 
as was to be expected, and, as we have men- 
tioned, chief of these was that from Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh. For culture, 
no one could wish to better these flowers, their 
size and healthiness being incomparable; in 
fact, if anything, they were too large. For 
colour we liked Faust, Perfecta, Sensation, 
and Logan Rose. A very close second to the’ 
above group was one from Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, Covent Garden, who had an even more 
varied colour display. Kingfisher, Mauve 
Claire, and Clara Butt were all very striking, 
and we liked the dark variety, Zulu. 
J. R. Pearson and Sons, Ltd., Lowdham, 
once again had an attractive show, in which 
were included the varieties Valentine and La 
Tulipe Noire. Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., 
Wisbech, and The Welsh Bulb Fields were 
also to the fore here, in the former collection 
being Rose Pearl and Flamingo, while in the 
latter we thought highly of Fairv Queen and 
Painted Lady. .\ small group containing 
some fine flowers was put up bv Messrs. 
George Bunvard and Co., Ltd.. Maidstone, 
and here two Darwin Tulips, Hypolite and 
Baronne de la Tonnage, were especially strik- 
ing. .\ verv well-arranged group was shown 
by Mr. B. Pinney. 

ROSES AND CARNATIONS 

Messrs. Allwood Bros. and Mr. C. Engel- 
mann were the only two exhibitors of Carna- 
tions, but in these two groups were included 
all the best-known varieties in almost perfect 
form. In the former group we picked out 
Wivelsfield Fanev, Holmwood Crimson, and 
White Enchantress, and in the latter Mrs. 
Hamilton Feitlowes, Orange Sunstar, and 
White Pearl. Roses had about the same 
number of supporters, and one very tasteful 
group was shown by Messrs. Frank Cant and 
Co., Colchester, two varieties, Lady Godiva 


Messrs. - 
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and Chastity being very charming. Another 

roup of high merit came from Mr. George 
Dance Oxford, amongst his varieties being 
Ophelia, Pax, and Mrs. E. Powell. A new 
seedling Rose of verv great attractiveness, 
David Lloyd George, was shown by Mr. E. J. 
Hicks, Hurst, and besides this we noted Snow 
Queen, Premier, and Mrs. Foley Hobbs as a 
striking beauty of high merit. 


INDOOR PLANTS 

A group of Hydrangeas came from Mr. 
H. J. Jones, Lewisham, and attracted atten- 
tion. The varieties Marechal Foch, Seigfried, 
and Percival were especially prominent. 
Messrs. J. Peed and Son, West Norwood, 
sent a very fine lot of Streptocarpus, the 
flowers very large and of good substance, 


- with Jong stems and very varied as to colour. 


Another very good show of Hydrangeas came 
from the Maytham Gardens, Rolvenden, 
Kent, the trusses of good size and the flowers 


of good colour. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


Several baskets of Strawberries from 
Messrs. Laxton Bros., Bedford, caused con- 
siderable interest. One variety shown was 
The Duke, a new introduction by this noted 
Strawberry firm. It is claimed to be several 
days earlier than Roval Soverciyn, to be well 
Navoured, and to be suitable for both forcing 
and outdoors. In shape this fruit is irregular 
and rather large, and of bright red colour. 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, had a 
very wide range of vegetables as their exhibit 
this fortnight. As usual, all varieties were 
wonderfully well grown and the whole col- 
lection admirably arranged, l 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE RHS. 
MEETING ON MAY 8, 1923. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 


First-Class Cortifi : 
~ Odontiodsa Naomi, from Mr. Gerrish. vate 
Awards of Merit. 
Odontogloganm Glonzia, sar. Imperial Purple, from Mr. J. J, 
Bolton, Claygate; Odontogluasuin Tagua, Gerrish's var., from 


Mr. Gerrish, Saliabury. 
; Modal. 
SILVER BANKsIAN.—Meaara, Ntnart Low and @., Enfield, 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. 


‘Awards of Merit. 

Hydrangea Marechal Foch, from Mr. H. J. Jones Lewisham 
S. E.; Cyusus Dorothy Walpole, from Meara. W. Vatson and 
Sons, Killiney: Rhoœlademiron deconim Mra. Mersell, from 
Lt -Col Messell, Nymanas; Rhododendron Sargentiooum, from 
Lady Aberconway and the Hon. H. McLaren: Cytieus Cornish 
Cream, from Mr. R. C. Notentt, Woolbridge; Viola hytnda 
Haslemere, from Mesara, Thomyaon and Morgan, Ipawirh > Rese 
David Lloyd George, from Mr. E. Hicka, Twyford: Ina Douglas. 
ana Mentor, from Mr. W. R. Dykes; Ins tenax purpurea, from 


Mr. W. R. Dykes. 


Medals. 

SILVER GILT FLoR«—Mr. Tawinsky, for Rhododendema 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN —Measra Allwood, for Carnationa. 

SILVER FLoRA.—Mesere. Gill, Falmouth, for Rhemlodendrons; 
Meas. Outhhert, for ferred shrubs; Mr. H. J. Jonea, for 
Hydrangeas, Meera M. Prichard and Sopa, Chnatchurch, for 
Alpines, etei Measra Rogers and Sone, Scuthampton, for 
Shrubs; Mesara. S. Low anl Co., for Greenhouse Planta and 
Carnationa. 

SILVER BANKSIAN.— Mr. G. Reuthe, for Rheloendrons: 
Messrs. Carter, Page and Co., Londen Wall, for Alpines, ete ; 
Mears, Cheal and Sona Crawley, for Alpines and Shrulm; 
Megara. W. Cutbush and Son, for Rork Garlen, Mr. C. Engel- 
mann, for Carnations, Mr. E. J. Hicks, for Rearea; Mesara. 
Ladhama, Ltt. for hardy planta; Mr. R.C. Noteure, for Shrule: 
Orpington Nursery Co., for Insea, Masara, Peed aad Sona, for 
Streptovrarpus, Mr. Amis Perry, Enteld, for hardy planta: 
Mesara Piper, for Shrate, ete > Mr. Rewthe, for hardy plante; 
Mr. L. R. Russell, for forced Shia; Meacra Wallace am] Co : 
Tunbndze Wells for forced A zaleas, Rhododendrons ete: Meare, 
Water-r, Sons, and Crap, for Alpnea; Mr. F. G. Wocl, for 
hardy planta 

BrONZE FLORA. — Mesara Bakera, Wolverhampton, for hardy 
planta: Mr. F. Cant, for Powa: Chalk Hill Nursery, for hariy 
anta; Donard Nursery Co, for Rowering &hruin, Mr. Careree 
Sihett, for Alpines; Messa Macusil and Beale, Dorset, far 
Alpines; The Mastham Ganiens, for flowenng plantas 
Reamalettom aml Co., for Anemones; Mr. Wells, Jnr., Mera 


tham, for Alpines 
NARCISSUS AND TULIP COMMITTEE, 


Award of Merit. 
Tulp Altamene, from Mesara. R. H. Bath, Lu). 


Medals. 
GoLD — Messa Dobbie and Co., for Tulia; Mesara Farr en'l 
Sons, for Tuija. i 
SILVER GILT FLOP. a.—Weė!ah Bulb Farma for Tulips 
NILYFR FLora —Measra Rath, tul, for Talpe 
SILVER GILT BAN BSIAN.—Messra Pearson, Lowdham, for 
lips. 
Pere Basneras.—Meara Bunpsrd and Co., for Talips. 
BRONZE BaNkstaN.—Mr. Pinney, for Takpa 


FRUIT COMMITTEE. 


Medals. l 

SILVER Hoce —Mewra Laxton Bros, Bedferd, for S'raw- 
hermes. 

SILVER GILT KSI-HTIAN. — Meema Sutton and Sona, 


Reading, for wilertion of Vegetables 
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Sommer beddin 7 
Nii e summer garden is our. garden -at its 
_ best, 
rare growth, its very exuberance; make it 
S0. It lacks that appeal perhaps which the 
` spring garden makes to us because of its- 


_ colours. 
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The flower garden 


Its: rich and diverse colouration, its. 


contrast to the desolation of winter. It also 


lacks that element of freshness which has 


been taken off by the many flowers of May, 
but still it is the garden we think most of be- 


cause we see more of it and spend a great. 


deal more time in it. Therefore we natur- 
ally give to it much’ thought, and prepare for 


it during a long period. ` 
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Fig. 1.—Broad bands of massed colours, 
as in A, Avold the weak, niggling effect, 
as In B 7 


I am not sure that the majority of us look 
upon it as a veritably. living picture, or, if it 


be a large garden, a series of living pictures. ° 


Yet that is the true idea, and I should fail 
even in the elementary stages of ABC if I 
did not endeavour to disabuse every reader 
whose idea was that it was comparable to 
patchwork. Such an idea, like, that of 
Joseph’s coat, may strike the imagination of 


children, but those of more mature years ` 
- would look upon it with contumely, and pity 


poor Joseph for having to wear so many 
You see I am following up the idea 
I introduced in my last -week’s notes; though 
I would wish it to be quite understood that 
I would not discourage original or even start- 
ling ideas. By all means, if you have suffi- 
cient confidence, strike out in new directions 
—you miay inaugurate a new fashion, and 
you might not. I am myself content to keep, 


iy 


‘favourite 
, in wild profusion and confusion, provided 


“be ‘“ wildness.” 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING — 


=- "Pages for Beginners 


in the main, to the general proved idea and 
interpret it; without violating it, on lines of 
my own. ; 

I have not objection whatever to a 
thoroughly wild and mixed bed or border 


without order or design, in which ‘many 
flowers are growing together 


only that some little regard is paid to the 
habit of each plant and that a dwarf is not 


_ hidden behind a giant. No one could say that 


such a bed lacked an idea—its idea would 
From a spectacular point of 
view it would be nothing but confusion, but 


I can imagine that the planter and others 


would find it vastly interesting. I do not, 
however, feel called upon to recommend such 
a medley, more especially to beginners, who 
would not be sufficiently advanced in plant- 
‘lore to appreciate its particular points. We 
will do much better at first to follow more: 


< conventional lines ahd- adhere to design. 


Neither should we have much to do with in- 
tricate designs—they are fast dying out, hav- 
ing had a long innings during the carpet- 
bedding: period. 

` You will have gathered last week how 
simple I would make every design; and very 
seldom would I exceed two or, at the most, 
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Fig. 2.—Marguerites over Begonias 


‘are of equal importance. 
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as Marguerites and scarlet _Salvias, Fuchsias - 
and tricolor Pelargoniums, 
A h re perennia 
vave the more I 
Peet the expense can show Just pot 
taste, and perhaps produce an aian P 
tiye display by using suitable annuals, tor 
there are heaps of possibilities 1n Asters.and in 
Stocks, in annual Chrysanthemums ‘and, in 
Tagetes, in 
Clarkia, 


Calceolarias’ and 


s and the like. Even those who. have 
th | plants alone be- 


Tropzolums, in 


another beside. No one finds fault with. 
summer bedding because of its simplicity-of 
treatment, but rather finds in that an added 
virtue. Asters of themselves will afford a 
lot of variety in colour and in form, but my 
impression is that a mixed bed of a good 
strain, whether it be Comet, Victoria, -or. 
Chrysanthemum flowered, gives a -prettię 
effect than when there are thin circles of sepa- 
rate colours. The latter coatains just the 
crudeness and formality which I find ob 
jectionable. Last year I had something tosay 
about ‘*dot’’ plants, the use of which, i 
the subjects are really suitable, is to be com- 
mended; but all heavy-looking plants are 
barred. They must be light and graceful in 
character, otherwise they spoil the plants be- 
neath them, which after all are the:principal. 
In a“ double-decker’? bed both decks” 
Fig. 2 illustrates a. 
bed of this character where a bed of. tall 
Marguerites rises over a bed of dwarf Be- 
gonias. The one is as important as the other, 
and some very suitable subjects for this 


Fig. 3.—Centre, Fuchsias; inner zone, Pelargoniums; outer zone, Begonias 


three colours or subjects in any. ordinary size 


bed. To illustrate exactly what I mean I 
have given in Fig. 1 the very simple but 
effective design I referred to in my last notes, 


viz., a circular bed the whole centre of which 


is filled with’ darlxs Heliotrope, with a deep 


zone of Tagetes or French Marigold to com- 
Any other colours of 
shades and suitable 
habit might be just as effectively used, such 


plete, without edging. 
similarly contrasting 


2 oe hsias © 
method are found in short standard Fuci 


Dwarf An 
Heliotropes; 


à 4 ` 13S 
white Violas, Abutilons and scarlet Salvias, 


Marguerites, 


and . Begonias, 
standard 


tirrhinums, short 


e 
etc. One has to be guided entirely bY : 


stock of plants in hand, but 1t 15 ve ame 
to match the necessary plants Wi 
violating the canons of good taste. ae 
is largely a matter of personal ai upan 
but not altogether so. Much depends. 
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Phlox, in 
Godetia and Nigella, and many 
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the suyroundings. A patch of vividly bright 
colour, if it is méant to brighten up some 
dull spot, is very acceptable indeed, but a 
y © bright-looking villa with a trim lawn might 
'; fnd something esthetic and quite in kei ping 
; * among softer and more delicate shades 
»  Pelargoniums (scarlet) and Calceolarias (ycl- 
ie! low), though exceedingly and almost offen- 
sively conventional used in some Ways, would 
yet (ake a lot of beating when set down 
among drab surroundings, and would do 
> more than any other two flowers to redeem it 
and make it bright, but where it was possible 


| to get the full effect from choicer flowers of 
4! more chastened colour it would be the cor- 
“rect thing to aim for it. 


In Fig. 3 we have a larger and more ambi- 
tious bed‘where two subjects only would loék 
heavy. Jt represents a bed 12 feet in 
diameter, and this affords ample space for the 
three subjects as depicted, and practically de- 
mands that the centre should be of compara- 
tively tall growing plants. Fuchsias appear 
as the centre of the illustration, but as an 
alternative Cannas might be used, though I 
think the former far more decorative than the 
latter, Supposing then that we decide on 
- Fuchsias, Pelargonium Mrs. Saunders, a 

semidouble salmon variety, would make a 

suitable middle zone and scarlet Begonias an 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
The vegetable garden 


Cucumbers in frames 


The Cucumber, Melon, Marrow, Gourd, 
and Tomato are all classed as annuals botani- 
cally, but the fact remains that the ‘Tomato 
and Cucumber can be kept green and grow- 
ing during more than. one year. It is 
purely a question of adequate heat, food, and 
water, and non-exhaustion from fruit-bearing 
or seed-bearing. If the plants are given 
sufficient heat, light, food, and water through 
the autumn and winter and space for their 
foliage they will continue growing and fruit- 
ing into a sccond year and beyond. 

Cucumber-growing by express is a long- 
established method. My attention was drawn 
to it by the late Mr, John Simpson, gardener 
and forester to the late Earl Wharncliffe, of 


Wortley; and I think it was being carried on- 


in Lancashire, not many miles from Warring- 
ton. So far as | remember there was little 
time spent in opening and closing ventilators, 
or in shading or non-shading. ‘The material 
for shading was painted on the glass 
roofs, externally. Permanent shading has 
its defects. It either excludes a little too 
much light while fresh, or admits a little too 
much when weathered and worn. A nearly 
permanent external shading which I used 


Avoid using two subjects where the height of the taller is too abrupt 


Outer, Margueriles might possibly be selected 
of the centre, in which case scarlet Salviis 
wuld make an effective inner zone and 
ficolor Pelargoniums an outer. When I have 
s deal with a bed of this size | avoid, as 
as | can, all small growing plants, first 
ause it would swallow up such a large 


umber, and si condly, because the effect 
culd be too fat. Lobi lias, Alyssum 
mum, Verbenas, and similar dwarf 
nts are too ineffective for any large space, 
dT would utilise nothing smaller than the 
sonia, The vellow Calce lat il is a gem 
Such positions, because it not only grows 
wt high, but is so bright that it becomes 
'spicuous wherever jt might be. Itis often 


te cHective than plants of larger growth, 
“sone has to be somewhat careful what 
“rs are placed in juxtaposition to it. The 
ea ely Appears to b ng out, though 
Peat wil] never become extinct. It is no- 
“2 © useful or so lovely as When gron- 


oide its golden counterpart, and I 
“4 not be surprised to find some hybrid 
i Mprovement introduced that would 
: back Ns old-time popularity. Fifty 
IVI Was quite as highly thought of as 
Taw, : 


Meek T will conclude oy observations 
Mun, r * . 
ae ben by touch n effective rib- 
E some other shaped beds, and the 
‘de detas olantine 7 z 

of planting Ffo E: 


during a number of years with considerable 
satisfaction and success consisted of nothing 
more than a pound or more of white lead and 
a quart or more of turpentine, according to 
the area of glass to be tinted or stippled. Of 
course, the density of the shade applied varied 
with the subjects to be protected from too 
much sunlight. It was used on old-fashioned 
hothouses and greenhouses which did not 
admit of the use of movable shading, such 
as roller blinds. No mixing is required, but 
just a little stir at first with a short stick, and 
then a slight touch with a large and round 
brush, taking up half a charge of the turpen- 
tine and a touch of the white lead which sinks 
and remains at the bottom of the puint-pot. 
With one brushful the operator may in five 
or ten minutes coat three squares of glass 
with three different degrees of density of 
shading from a mere film to a thin stippling. 
The mixture of lead and turpentine is perma- 
nent for one season only. Thus white lead 
and turpentine form a shading temporarily 
permanent and more equable for Cucumbers 
than whiting and milk. When once properly 
applied it is effective throughout the season. 

In the cultivation of the Cucumber the 
question of excessive evaporation by the 
leaves of the plant forms an important factor. 
The means of controlling that evaporation 
important. Con~requentilv anv 


is equally 
or prevent ex- 


means that will reduce 
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cessive evaporation by the leaves is a 
distinct gain. The water’ given off by, 


. Say, twent fully-grown leaves of the 
5 y y-8 


Cucumber plant during three or four hours 
of hot sunlight on a calm day must be very 
great. No wonder we find the leayes droop- 
ing and exceedingly limp, nor that all interior 
surfaces fail to show a trace of moisture, nor 
that, if continued during four or five days, we 
discover red spider on the leaves. When 
grown in frames on hotbeds, such a dry atmo- 
sphere does not so easily arise as it does in 
a Cucumber house heated by hot-water pipes. 
Nor do we attempt to keep the plants during 
more than one season. We do our utmost to 
obtain as many Cucumbers as possible from 
each plant, quite regardless of the presence 
of old wood or the absence of the one time 
system of “ pruning the young wood.” > 
The capacity of Cucumbers to produce fruit 
is dependent on their capacity to produce 
fruilful growth; and this, in turn, depends 
upon their vitality and their conditions of 
life. When grown in a frame on a hotbed 
it is pitiable to watch the owncr or his enthu- 
siastic gardener friend cutting out yard after 
yard of vigorous new growth for the reason 
that the plant is said to be overcrowded. 
Granted that it is overcrowded, the right 
course is to cut out first all the old leaves. 
When that has been done, it will be found 
that there is abundant space very often for 
all, or nearly all, the new growth that has 
been in such imminent danger of destruction, 
and which is already showing abundant 
miniature fruit. Lay into the vacant spaces 
these young growths with their healthy leaves 
and young fruits. Week by week carefully 
cut oul, or break out, every withered leaf in 
the frame or Cucumber house, and lay in all 
new growth for which there is space in which 
the leaves may expand and do their part in 
the production of Cucumbers. J. U. 


Dwarf French Beans 

Those raised in small pots are now ready 
for planting out in cold frames. After plant- 
ing, the frames should be closed as early in 
the afternoon as possible jn order to husband 
the sun-heat, and the lights should be covered 
at night. To ensure a continuous supply 
until the outside crop comes in, further sow- 
ings should be made under glass, sowing the 
secds in the frame in which they are to be 
grown, Another sowing may be made in 
small pots to be transplanted later on to a 
sheltered border in the open. As soon as the 
ground is warm enough a sowing should also 
be made on a south border in rich, sandy soil, 
covering the seeds with 2 inches of sifted soil 
from the putting-bench. F. W.G. 


Cauliflowers 

recently planted out should be examined fre- 
quently to ascertain if they require moisture, 
as dryness at the root will result in stunted 
growth and the plants bolting. Endeavour 
to grow these plants without a check from 
Start to finish. Another small sowing of 
Early Giant and Autumn Giant may be made, 
as these varieties, provided they are Lifted 
during November and placed in cold frames, 
will furnish a supply of small heads of good 
quality up üll mid-winter. ` 


Celery 

The earliest sowings of Celery have been 
pricked off into boxes, and are given a genial 
temperature. Seeds will now be sown in shal- 
low boxes filled with light soil to raise plants 
for the maincrop, covering the seeds hehrly 
with fine soil, and placing in gentle heat ta 
germinate. The plants should be pricked off 
into cold frames as soon as large enough, 
and never allow them to suffer from want of 
moisture at the reots. Sow the seeds thinly, 
and always allow suficient space between the 
plants to ensure a stocky growth. 
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Correspondence 
=- PLANTS AND FLOWERS 

The Killarney Fetn (Trichomanes 


. gadicans) ` > 
(B.).—Trichomanes radicans is the Killar- 


0 'oney Fern, the only member of the group- 


known as’Filmy Ferns that is a native of these 
islands. To succeed in its culture it needs a 
considerable amount of humidity, and when 
growing wild it is generally within the radius 
of the spray of a waterfall, orin some similar- 


position. To moistened ‘stones its creeping: — 


rhizomes cling with a considerable amount of 
tenacity. Under cultivation the Filmy Ferns 


grow best in a close case within the fernery, ` 


. kept at a greenhouse temperature, as it is only 
by this arrangement the requisite amount of 
‘humidity can be. obtained. Though the Kil- 
larney Fern is the hardiest member of the 
genus, it cannot be regarded as perfectly, hardy 
in many parts of England, and does best when 
kept free from frost. Trichomanes radicans 
has been found wild in Ireland, Spain, Tene- 
riffe, Madéira, New Granada, Mexico, Vene- 
zuela, Brazil, North America, Jamaica, and 

. India. , | ka y 


Planting Violets DOSO 
(A. L.).—Runners should be put in every 


year, April being the best month. for ‘doing 


this, whether these be for outdoor beds or for 
frames. The position for the bed may be 


open or partially shaded by trees, according ` 


to the nature of the soil. In the case of light 
soil, which always suffers if the summer is 
‘very dry, a little shade is beneficial. ~ On hold- 
ing soils Violets arè just as well, if not better, 
planted in the open. This applies to double or 
single Violets intended for frames or outdoor 
culture only. Ground for Violets must be of 
good quality, and be well prepared by trench- 
ing or deep digging, 


“ added, and, if possible, some leaf-mould. , The 


a 


single varieties, on account of their stronger 
growth, require more room than do: the 
double forms. Single varieties of the modern 
kinds, such as the Princess of Wales, flower 
freely on the runners which issue from the 
‘parent plant, and for this reason such runners 
may be left. The double varieties, on the con- 
trary, must have the runners removed, so as 


to strengthen the crowns which give the finest — 


- blooms. ` | 
Rose Marechal Niel shedding its foliage 
(J.)—A few details.as to your plant, such as 

its age, the treatment it has received, and the 
soil in which it is growing, would have en- 
abled us to give a more satisfactory reply. 
Did you make a border, for it, and, when so 
doing, make arrangements for good drainage, 
a very important point in the culture of this 
Rose? We surmise the cause of the shed- 
ding of the foliage is too much moisture at 
the root. An overdose of liquid manure or 
incipient canker would also have the same 


effect. =. 
TREES AND SHRUBS 


Mock Orange (Philadelphus), pruning 

(W. E.)._The time to prune the Mock 
Oranges is as soon as possible after the flower- 
' ing is over, and the way to do it is to cut 
away all exhausted shoots, so as to make room 
for the development of clean, vigorous 


growths, which will flower the following 


season. 


Forsythias, pruning l 


(W. E.).—Any pruning required should be 


_done directly the flowering season is past, 


thinning out the old and exhausted wood and 
cutting the stout shoots back to three or four 
eyes. These will, in their turn, push out vigor- 
ous shoots, which will form the - flowering 


branches next year. | 


Treatment of 


‘water might be useful. 
' kainit is said to kill the fungus. 


with plenty of. manure 


æ 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
Vines / in pots showing 
bunches = E 


_-(Subscriber).—You. should, only allow, one 
growth from each joint—not all the buds.’ Do 


not feed until fruit is set. You may top- 


dress, as advised, with loam and artificial, 


manure. If you dressed at start, wait till ber- 


ries are set before doing so, but if you give 
food in way of liquids another dressing will 


not be needed. Give liquid-manure freely ` 


when fruits are set—not earlier. Your tem- 
peratures are good. | os J 
"MISCELLANEOUS 
Fairy Rings on lawan > > 
(H. M. Beare).—What you refer to is 
known as ‘ Fairy rings.” They increase in 
size annually, for the spawn of the fungus 
prefers fresh soil every year, pushing outward 
into that in which it has not previously 
grown and dying away where ‘it has been be- 
fore.. The dead spawn forms a very, nutri- 


tious manure for the grass, consequeritly the © 
Grass grows more luxuriantly. on that part 


of the lawn and forms the ‘‘ fairy rings,’’ the 


fungus growing on the outer’ edge of the 


rings. Sweep off the toadstools as soon as 
they appear and before they have had time 
to disperse their spores. To get nid of these 
rings the surest way is to lift the turf outside 


_the ring from about a foot in width from 


the edge òf the dark Grass and replace with 
fresh turf. Watering with an ounce of sul- 
phide of potassium dissolved in 4 ounces of 


~~ 


Eel-worms in ‘potting-soil 


(H. C. J.).—The best way to destroy these is 


to bake your potting-soil over a fire. The way 
-to do this is to make a fire with refuse-wood,. 


and: when a good body of fire has been ob- 


tained to place an old corrugated iron-sheet 
over it on which place the soil, allowing it-to 
remain until all insect life has been destroyed. 


SHORT REPLIES 

Miss Robinson.— Any nurseryman who 
specialises in trees and shrubs should be able 
to supply, or procure for you, the Ribes you 
inquire about. — : : 

A. Evans.—See 
“ Tomatoes damping ” 
5, D. 266. 3 : 

]. P. C—No; Tulips cannot be naturalised 
as Daffodils. We have seen it tried, but the 
Tulips only flowered the first year, and in 
course of time all perished. m 

R. S.—Werite to Mèėssrs. Barr and Sons, 
King Street, Covent Garden,- who can supply 
plants of the Caltha you inquire about. 


' NAMES OF PLANTS 


= P. L.—Anemone coronaria; 2, Sedum 
Sieboldi variegatum ; 3, The Maiden’s Wreath 

(Francoa ramosa); 4, Anemone nemorosa. 
S. F.—1, Doronicum austriacum; 2, Ane- 


in our issue of May 


.mone apennina; 3, Cydonia japonica; 3, 


Diplacus glutinosus; 4, Berberis Aquifolium. 
D. E.—1, Cytisus racemosus; 2, the 
Mexican Orange flower (Choisya ternata); 
3, Asplenium bulbiferum; 4, Ophiopogon 
Jaburan variegatum, iowa 
C. L.—1, Sparmannia africana; 2, Libonia 
floribunda; 3, the Bird Cherry (Prunus 
Padus); 4, Lonicera tatarica. ee 
T. C. Edwards.—1, Muscarj 
Heavenly Blue; | 
" Lucifer. | 
F. B. White.—A species of Solanum; fruit 
not edible. a 
B. G. Syriington.—Staphylea colchica. 
T. H. G. (Coker Court).—Scilla hispanica, 
svn. S. campanulata. | 


conicum 
2, Narcissus incomparabilis 


A good dressing of- 


reply to J. Booth re, 


. May 12, 1993 : 
n 


PRAY with SOX and wipe _ re 

out EVERY insect pest | * 
J from every plant! That: |. 7 
is the way to lose your E 2 


~ 


But i can only be done 


| 
plant troubles over night, | 
1 
by using the safe double. : 


strength dressing: that cam 3 
not harm the plans. — _ a - 
SOX |` 
INSECTICIDE | * 
Tee leet onnie stores from, * 
1/6 to 10/6. Larger quantities indrums&® § x 
barrels. “In case of difficulty apply to : 
HAWKER & BOTWOOD LTD} = 
Grays, Essex ig 


wr 
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ASK THE MAN WHO USES IT 


'. B 


The ORIGINAL ` 


and Genuine ;: 


SHADING . 
for Glasshouses 


All rights Transferred by 
Deed to Corry & Co, 
Bedford Chambers, 
Covent Garden, London, :; 
W.C.2, by Hy. Hlliott,on ` 
March 27th, 1882. 
Sold by all Seedsmen | 
and Florists. ~ 


8 oz. packets .. 16 
Reg. No. 14629. 24 „n e 3/6 


’ Established in 1875. ° 
FOWLER’S LAWN SAND. mhe crigmal and ba 
Will destroy all obnoxious weeds and at the samet me fertilize the ' 
crass, Tins, 1/6,3/-, & 5/6. Bags, 281b., 10/-; 561b., 19/5 11210., 35. 
CORRY & CO., Ltd.,Shad Thames, London, SE 
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Trade Mark. 
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Produce Perfect Lawns, 
Golf Greens, Tenni8 
Courts, & Bowling Greens. 


MOTOR MOWERS Į 


Made in sizes 20in. to 42in. 


Supplied by all Ironmongers. 


Please write for List No. ‘16” Free. 


THOMAS GREEN &SON, Ltd, JE 
Smithfield Iron Works, LEEDS, § 
and New Surrey Works, Southe A 
wark Street, LONDON, S.B. 1 i 
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Stocks and their influence 


The widespread use of the time „honoured 


i “practice of fir: afting te ‘stifies to its absolute 
advantages offered by 


young “garde ner may, 
consider for a few 
various stocks in 


_ wundness, and the 
various stocks. The 
therefore, do well to 
moments the influence ol 
connection with fruit production. 

Diferent stocks are used for various rea- 
wns, Firstly, for the rapid propagation of 
any particular variety; secondly, to make 

varieties adaptable to a particular soil; 
thirdly, to alter the mode of growth accord- 
ing to special requirements. The advantages 
ull od by grafting as a means of rapid propa- 
gation cannot be over-rated, ¢ Spe cially when 
dealing with varieties Which do not come true 


from seed. Again, seedi ng fruit trees ri arely 
produce such fine fruit as is produced by the 
“ume variety when established on a suitable 
tok, Therefore grafting tends to produce 
ruitfulness, The s ird flow of sap 
eng arrested at the junction of the scion 


again passes 


ith the stock accumul: ites and 
production of 


pwards, promoting increased 


awers and fruit. \n appari B hv unfruitful 
villing tree mav, by repeated! grafting it 
A itself, be broughi into a fri itful state. 

rowing variety is 


wn, when a robusti- 
arkeod on a somewhat slower-ui 
è sowth of thè former is mod lied, the sap 
rich Mncentrates around the union of the 
ea with the stock becoming richer and of 
nore fruit productive nature, Thus we find 
tthe cultivated \pple produces the finest 
twhen worked on the dwarfing stock, 
ss being Improved in sive and quality 
nl worked on tiri Quinci ; 


hving stock, 


lany shy-bearing varieties of Pears do not 
rll on the Quince stock alone, however, 
“ome more productive when double- 
ted, This consists of working the desired 
w oon a Beurré d'Amanlis previously 
solana Quince, Apples also, which’ are 
fo hear, may be made more prolific by 
qoan intermediate stock, suchas the 
vs Cadlin. Althounk. s previously 
d, the stack and selon ‘luence each 
> the Character of the wood is- not 
bv grafting, The Oulnce stock re- 
5a Qu ince, While the Pear worked on it 
ns 4 Pear. It is the influence of 
i with the other which the fruit- 
T turns to his own advantage. Im- 
ws ae “On COM menees to | ike place be- 

e scaon and tho st h part of the 

® tree bey; Ns to strugule for mastery, 
urn propert n the one or the other 


will eventually form the main feature of the 
future tree. Here it may be helpful to con- 
sider briefly the internal structure. AN 
vegetable growth, whatever it may be— 
shoots, leaves, flowers, roots, etc.—consists of 
vast numbers of microscopic cells, each cell 
performing the function necessary to the par- 
ticular organ of which it is part. But the cells 
with which we are immediately concerned 
form what is known as the cambium layer. 


- 


(Seep. 287) 


The Lady Tulip (T. Clusiana). 


This consists of a thin laver of cells in the 
form of a ring between the wood and bark. 
It is due to the activities of the cambium 
cells that the annual growth in thickness 
takes place, Weod being formed on its inner 
side, and bark on its outer side by cell divi- 
sion. For successful grafting the cambium 
lavers of both stock and scion should be 
placed in contact one with the other, when 

cellular growth will at once take place on both 
sides. As grow th continues by cell division 
they will unite by their outside walls allow- 
ing the circulation of the sap from one to the 
other. There need be no wonder, then, that 
any particular feature of die stock mav be de- 
veloped in the scion, or vice verså. A single 
cell can only be of one variety, but is invested 
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with all the powers inherent in the part to 
which it belongs. The scion then is able to 
reproduce jts kind by the growth of its cells, 
or otherwise cell-division, any variation 
being caused by the constant Aew of sap from 
one piirt to the other. 

APPLE AND Pear Stocks.—These may be 
divided into two classes, viz., free stocks and 
dwarfing stocks. Free stocks are raised from 
seed, and attain the proportions of the parent 
tree, and are therefore capable of supporting 
large trees. On the other hand, as the name 
implies, dwarfing stocks are only suitable for 
dwarf trees. Raised from cuttings or layers, 
the roots are of a fibrous nature, and extend- 
ing horizontally immediately beneath the sur- 
face soil have not sufficient hold of the soil to 
support a standard trec. 

As has already been mentioned, various 
stocks are more suitable for use on dilferent 
soils, therefore the nature of the soil should 
he taken into account when selecting stocks. 
The seedling Pear stock, usually used for 
standard Pear trees, thrives best on a fairly 
dry, stony soil, which allows the roots 
to push down to a good depth, but the Quince, 
which is used as a dwarfing stock, is more 
suitable for planting in a damp position, or 
at least one not too Light and dry. The 


“Apricot is naturally a sand-loving tree, and 


although the Moorpark may do better on its 
own roots, the Roval is more prolific when 
worked on the Mussel Plum, when it may pe 
more suitably grown on calcareous and heavy 
soils. The Mahaleb stock, used for some 
Cherries, does better in a damp position, and 
answers the same purpose as the Quince does 
to the Pear, while the Wild Gean is more suit- 
able for planting on lighter soils. Again, the 
Mussel Plum stock, largely used for Plums, 
differs from the Mvrobalan stock in that the 
latter thrives best in low, moist soils. Many 
more examples could be given, but I hope 
enough has been pointed out in this brief out- 
line to give the inexperienced some idea of 
the importance attached to the influence of 
fruit-tree stocks. A. J. P. 


Notes of the Week 


The White Alpine Clematis (C. alpina 
alba) 

For several weeks past this Clematis has 
been attracting attention on a north wall, 
where it has now been established for several 
years and appears to be quite happy. It is 
about S feet in height, and the suspended 
graceful growths, freely sprinkled with their 
solitary pure white flowers, are very pretty 
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\ more than othérs because they possess a dis- tive subject. This plant covers a wide range- 
\ tinct feature, and Cranford Beauty seems to of mountain-side in its own country, and to 
me ‘to be a very attractive sort. Usually one do it well it must be given a warm, sheltered 
finds the spikes of blossom tapering gradu- Position, which, however, should ‘not be 
ally, but in’ the .case of the above-named allowed to become dust-dry at any time. Both 
variety the spikes are shorter and more bushy 15 leaves and flowers are distinctly interest- - 
in form, the whole of the plants thus having ing, and it should. find a place on all, shel- 
a very even appearance in the border. The tered rock-gardens. — ne ' SUSSEX. 
colour is an ‘intensely tich yellow, very dis- Rhodothamnus Chamecistus. E 
tinct and pleasing. . Hants. : a «if Pree: e i 
TER P hee ee 3 = This rare and delightful. little Alpine shrub 
Nandina domestica in Scotland _ from the Austrian Alps is flowering. profusely 
It is interesting to know that Nandina at the present time in a garden near me. It 
domestica is hardy in a Stirlingshire garden, does not exceed a foot in height, and has 
although it does not bloom. There is quite a downy shoots, which are almost hidden by 
good plant some 6 feet or so high in the gar- the” thickly-clustered leaves, the margins of 
dens at Blair Logie, Stirlingshire. It has which are clothed with conspicuous bristles. 
i been there for, several years, and is quite The flowers are produced at the ends of the 
-healthy, although its non-flowering is re- growths in small clusters, the colour, pale 
gretted. The garden at Blair Logie presents pink, deepening towards the centre of the 
favourable conditions for a plant of doubtful flower, the long stamens and. dark purple 
hardiness, as it faces south, and is sheltered anthers adding much to its beauty. In its 
by high ‘hills behind. Indeed. most of the native home this charming shrub is by no 
garden itself is on the slope of the hills, and means rare, and is always found growing in 
it is particularly well sheltered in the lower ` calcareous soils. Since a cool, moist root run 
parts. The Nandina is at the bottom in a is essential for its successful cultivation in 
nn EEEa aa ts 
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= and distinct. The flowers,of the species, vary- 


ing in shades of blue, appear generally about 
the middle of April. 
Europe and North Asia, also of the moun- 
tains of Central and South Europe, and is 
found- growing at an elevation of 4,000 feet. 
An allied form is known as Atragene aus- 
triaca, and bears bell-shaped violet-blue 
flowers. , EE, MARKHAM. > 
Tulipa biflora 
This is one of the earliest-flowering of, all 
the Tulip species. Its blooms, borne on 
“slender stems, are yellow, with a blotch of 
orange at the base of the petals. Seen from a 
little distance the appearance of the blooms 
suggests a yellow Erythronium, and I have 
known several who, on seeing T. biflora, have 
fallen into this,mistake. Kırk. © 


Cottage Tulip Advance, ee 
| This fine Tulip justifies the Award of Merit 
jt received from the Royal Horticultural 
Society three years ago... It is of sturdy 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
` bed on the level. In books of reference N. 


domes:ica generally appears as a greenhousé ` 
It is a native of North. . 


\ 


or conservatory subject, but is stated to be 
probably hardy in warm parts of the country. 
: - ee oe , 9. A. 


Rose Hadley 7 | 

A few years ago I ordered some Rose 
plants, including the variety Liberty.. This 
was not strongly stocked at the time—during 
the late war—and the above-named one was 


am very pleased Hadley was included ‘for its 


delicious fragrance if for nothing else. The 
The plants need’ 


colour is dark crimson. 
good cultivation. else the shoots grow weakly, 


but if well treated and pruned the shoots are 


strong.and the blooms full and. large. | It 
does well under glass. GG. G. B. 


| Arundinaria spathiflora 


growth, and with great scarlet flowers made . 


ostill more delightful by their blue base. It is 
said to bea seedling from T. Gesneriana 
spathulata, and it certainly does high credit 
to its pedigree. It should be much sought 
after as jt becomes more moderate in price. 


The Meadow Saxifrage (Saxifraga 
 granulata) 7 
This grows in the fields there, and there is 
a good deal-of it in the let-alone part of my 
wild garden. Last year, on the small rockery, 
a plant appeared with broader leaves, and 
‘sent up a strong stem which developed pink 
buds and large flowers with very broad petals. 
This year it is better still, having several 


~ stems, and the broad, rounded, flat flowers, 


surrounded by pink buds, make a handsome 
plant. I have not seen any like it before.— 
St. Mary’s Garden, Stoke Prior, Worcs. ` 
‘White Snake’s-head Lilies © . 
It is pleasant to note the growing popu- 
larity of the ‘best forms of the White Snake’s- 
head Lily (Fritillaria Meleagris alba). I 
have come across it much more frequently 


this year,and it is very charming in rock - 


gardens, Grass, and even in borders. A good 
mass growing among Anemone apennina’ is 
very fine, but it is charming when in bold 


- 


An extremely lovely and -graceful Arun- E 


dinariá is the above, which appears to be 
rather rare. It has the elegant character of. 


A. nitida, but is an even more graceful kind, 


with: slender arching growths, each from 
10 feet to 14 feet in length. The canes are of 
a pinkish shade, the leaves soft yellowish- 
green. ` It comes from the Himalaya, where it 
is found at an elevation of'9,o00 feet. As an 


isolated plant, where its beautiful plume-like | 


| -growths are sheltered from rough winds, and 


where they may droop freely in all directions, 
it is of unusual grace and charm. E. M: 
Berberis nervosa E 


This charming: little’ Shrub, a native of 


Western North America, belongs to the 


Mahonia group, having beautiful pinnate 


leaves, each often from 12 inches to 16 inches 
‘in length, and of a coppery-purple colour. 


The flowers appear in racemes about 8 inches 


long, and are rich yellow, the unopened buds 


orange, arid very beautiful as they rise from 
among the coppery leaves. 
and as it rarely exceeds 18 inches in height 


forms an excellent subject for placing in the 


groups ‘by itself. There is a nice lot, of it in’ 


Mrs. Henderson’s garden at Argaty, in Perth- 
shire, and I have seen a good many other 
large groups in fine condition. — 


Wallflower Cranford Beauty 


It is a difficult matter to find fault with any ` 


S. ARNOTT. 


foreground of choice-flowering shrubs, or 


even on the large rock garden, where its dis- 
tinct features attract attention at all seasons- 


of the year. ~ ; -0 G. M. S. 


Megasea Stracheyi var. alba 
This plant from North India is: distinct 
from most of the other kinds of the genus, 


and when well-grown is very beautiful. I 


Wallflower, as all the varieties possess a 


charm ‘quite their own. - Some sorts: attract 


came across a little plantation of it recently 


established between. the stones and upon the 


ridge of a low-retaining wall facing south. 


The plants were freely sprinkled with white 
flowers, and, if some. of the‘ leaves had 


dropped away during the winter, sufficient - 


remained to-render it a distinct and attrac- 
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easy to maintain in this department, a few 
_ prove most beneficial in conserying 


sent instead, being. strongly recommended. I- ` 


T : i ORC HIDS , 


- contains two or three quite distinct: sections, 


tity. The bright orange-scarlet flowers are 
' borne in terminal clusters, and the flowering 


_and,a dozen or more flowers are always-open 
-at one time-until the growth has run its 


the two species quoted above. 


It is a sun lover, xanthinum. and E. 


| ` > igor- 
_ grow, and is very free flowering and Vig 


oa k t 
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i. + May 19, 1993 } 
this country, its foliage must-have the full 
benefit of abundant sunshine. There are few 
more beautiful dwarf shrubs for the rock. |, 
garden than. this, healthy bushes ‘covering. A 


themselves with bloom from early April on- ° 
wards. As moist positions are not always 


flat stones Jaid over the roots of the plants 
Å \ 


- moisture, 
SUSSEX, 


-| Epidendrum 


The genus Epidendrum is a large one; and ; 
the group with reed-like stems being dealt +. 
with in the present note. In this section 
will be found Pe te. a 
- E. RADICANS, a fine species introduced-from 
Guatemala in 1839 by Mr. G. Ure Skinner; It 
attains a height of 5 feet or 6 feet,:the slender 
leafy stems producing aerial roofs. in quan- 


season is-spread over a long period, because 
as a few blooms decay the spike elongates 


‘course. An almost. continual bloomer js 

'E: evectum, which produces its flowers : 
similar to E. radicans, but the colour isbright’: 
rosy-purple. It is a native of New Granada, ; 
and has been in cultivation for many years. « 
The hybrid E. O’Brienianum is derived from + 
specii It is quite i 
intermediate`in form, and- the flowers are. 
bright carmine. In _. t i 
È. xanTHINuM we have a plant with bright ,_ 
yellow -flowers, and-a similar habit to E: 


' radicans. It is a Brazilian species, whence 


it was introduced about, 1839. From E 7 
radicans we get the; 
hybrid E. Dellense,, a useful “plant with; 
orange-vermilion flowers.. E. cinnabarinum, 
and E. Cooperianum also belong to this ~ 


. group, but they are rare in cultivation. Two% 


other fine hybrids are. E. Kewense, from ` 
E., evectum and E. xanthinum, and E. Gat- 
tonense, from E. Boundii and E, xanthinum. 
= The uses to which these Epidendrums can , 
be put are several, and perhaps the best 1$: 
when they are employed for covering the* 
wall of a warm Orchid house or stove. Here. 
they ‘grow and flower freely, and if a long 
box is placed at the base of the wall and 
filled with a mixture of Osmunda fibre and 
Sphagnum Moss. they will get a good start. 
A moderate amount of drainage 1s essential, 
and the young plants should be placed a few 
inches apart. In time the roots will become 
attached to the wall, and as most of a, 
produce a quantity of young plants on the 
stems, a healthy stock with: al] the vigour ? 
youth can be maintained. The synns 
-Should be employed freely, especially duning 
hot weather, and a solution of some inset’ 
cide used at intervals to hold in check pes’ 
which infest the centre of the growth. pe 
can be clothed with these Epidendrums, Y rk 
as ordinary pot plants they can be Ta 
mended. = y OO TW ú 


Cypripedium Godseffianum 

This is by no means a difficult plant to 
ous. The blooms stand well above 
foliage, which is strap-shaped and pan 
green,. They are very attractive and ae i 
size, the “ slipper ”' is well formed, of ae 
browh shade, while the general effect ee 
pals and petals is of yellowish-browm, fa 
a touch of mauve in the latter. C. Gos C 
num is a cross between C, Boxalli and ~ 
hirsutissimum, „and is well worth m 
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Campanula arvatica 


alih bee 


n fene: Originally introduced under the erroneous 
co name of C. acutangula; which seems rightly 
ae 3 to belong to an annual or biennial species o 

xe | m particular garden value, this fine ani 
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grey folja&e. S, Boydii, lovely and bright as 
it is, has hardly held its own because of its 
shyness of flowering. It is of the Burseriana 
type, with silvery grey foliage and delightful 
clear yellow flowers, and not at all difficult 
` to cultivate in loam, leaf-soil, sand, and grit 


hay ` 
TE Campanuia arvatica 


almost prostrate, truly perennial species has 
ce already given us a famous garden hybrid by 
e i inter-marrying with C, excisa and thus pro- 
n ducing a charming intermediate known as 
at Cx kewensis, which in general appearance 
tomes near to C. Waldsteiniana, but of much 
EC les tufted and woody habit, following in that 
t tespect the two parent species, and increasing 
-freely bv underground stolons and soon form- 
Ko inga wide.spreading mat. 
O Campanuia arvatica comes to us from 
T; Spain and appears to be a great lime-lever. 
The leaves Suggest small, sharply-jagged Ivy- 
+ ewes, and rise but little above the ground. 
The heivht of the plant at flowering time 
rely exceeds 2 inches, and it is worthy of it 
. Pace in the choicest moraine or scree. 


Underground stolons soon provide a loose | 


Mt of verdure, from which are produced frail 
banching sprays of rather star-shaped, wide- 
pen, Purple lowers, 

a honding soil this southerner is often lost 
ene the winter, but it appears perfectly 
™ ein the sharp drainage of the properly- 
“esttucted scree, and additional stock is 
“A raised from cuttings of the young shoots 
GEN spring or from seed which is freely 

W. E. Tir. INGWERSEN. 


Ardud, 
Saxifrage x Cherrytrees 


siy E the introduction of the charming 
o v WNilrage named Cherrvtrees to the 
vost. Wiliam B, Boyd, of Faklonside, 
“yt: tu whom we were also indebted for 
aoe ae few others of similar or allied 
in the G tais a delightful litle, Rock foil, 
a Eide l saw it in quantity 
eee end ursh nursery, the firm having 
aa age Stock from Mr, Boyd for introduc. 
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Te ae ae Fe ae ia ues, 
~S With anothe ; ft a Rar ae a ce 
Radi and a the more troublesome 
vonj a & most winning sight was pre- 
A Ereng ú number of plants in bloom. 
Cr helow bhog Cing freely, and is 
RR vomis charmed one exceed- 

iated as they are with the silvery 


in about equal parts. It appears to be partial 


to a little lime, but this is not parata 
"ss, 


Onosma sericeum 


Onosma tauricum, often, but wrongly, 
labelled O. echioides, is familiar to most 
hardy plant lovers, who, when once they 
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rosettes of rather broad, bluntly-pointed 
leaves, silvery with silky hairs, and throws 
up ascending stems, arching as in the better- 
known species, from which depend the sweet 
cream-coloured bells. A very stony, dry, and 
sunny position should be found for this plant, 
facing south or south-west, and, if possible, 
at the base of a somewhat overhanging 
boulder, which will keep the silky foliage 
free from splashing and wet during our long 
winter months. 

It is a native of the Caucasus, and scarcely 
obtainable in our nurseries, and fresh intro- 
ductions of seeds from Southern Russia, Ana- 
tolia, or Persia are much to be desired. 

W. E. Tu. INGWERSEN. 


Aubrietias: Harbingers of spring 


No flowers are more indicative of the near- 
ness of spring, or more prodigal in their 
display of beauty, than the Aubrictias. What 
a splendid sight is afforded by them as seen 
planted about a rockery, or as elgings to 
raised beds or borders, in their various 
colours. Do we recognise that in addition to 
propagation from cuttings, and root division 
after flowering, there is another method by 
which thev can be Krown, viz., sced sowing? 
Seed sowing is not practised so much as it 
might be. Spring is the time to sow, and 
about niches in a rockery, where young 
plants do not always establish themselves 
the first time, seedlings will grow and thrive. 
From seed one may have varieties with blue, 
mauve, purple, violet, and carmine blossoms, 
and it only means a pinch of seed of each sort 
sown in sandy, gritty soil to make a Start, 
and lay the foundation for cushions of beauty 
that will appear in the spring of another vear. 

TOWNSMAN, 


Phlox stellaria 


Not perhaps so showy as others of the 
Alpine Phloxes, such as Nelsoni and the 
setacea family, P. stellaria can be recom- 
mended by reason of its carly flowering. ] 
have had it in bloom early in March, and its 
pure white stellate blossoms are at that time 


Onosma sericeum 


realise what a sun-lover this plant is, gene- 
rally manage to grow it into fairesized speci- 
mens, freely over-shadowed by the arching 
croziers hung with jemon vellow, almond- 
scented pear-drops. i 

seldom abtainable, is of sull greater beauty, 
and makes a still greater claim for sun-heat 


and per fect 


O. sericeum, a rarity 


drainage. It makes definite 


very noteworthy. P. stellaria is quite distnet 
in habit, its trailing growths rendering it us. 
ful in the rock garden. Kikk. 


All correspondence on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Editor, “Gar- 


dening Ilustrated,” 8 Bouverie Street, 
London, H.O. and not to individuals. 
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-coming. . Second-year-old 


_ Heltotropes as trailers and 


climbers 


5 A \ ; iG : 
- Where it is desired to grow Heliotropes | 


as trailers in a basket for indoor decoration, . 


it is bétter to start with quite young plants 


rather than attempt to press into compara- 


and any repairs made -good, painting the 
framework’ if made of wire, and afterwards 
relining the interior with fresh Moss. In 
the meantime,. cuttings should be selected 


and inserted in the bed of a propagator. 


These will not be long in rooting, and if 
planted two, or possibly three, in the_basket 


in light loam and leaf mould, they will soon 


make progress in the genial atmosphere of 
a greenhouse. In order to more speedily fur- 
nish the sides of the baskets with foliage, the 
centres of the young plants are, best pinched 
out when 3 inches or 4 inches long, so as 
to induce lateral growth, and in a few months 
a nice display of both flowers and leaves 
will result. Heliotropes are not grown in 


` the form of climbers.as much as they deserve. 
_ to be, possibly because of an-impression that 
it takeS.a long time for them to cover any-. 


thing ; but if anyone who has a lean-to green- 


house will prepare a. bed, or, in fact, provide - 


a large pot or tub filled-with the aforemen- 
tioned compost, and decayed cow dung, or 
part of the contents of an old hot-bed, they 
will soon recognise that it is not at all a long 
business. A greenhouse roof, too, is a place 
where One may profitably train Heliotropes, 
and where plenty of bloom will soon be forth- 
plants can be 
“brought into requisition for either a wall or 


- roof, those having several shoots: for prefer- 


ence, although a young struck plant.with a 
single leader can be grown on to. the desired 
height before stopping it. > A*‘couple of 


deal of difference, and it is surprising to what 
a size. such plants may. be grown, and the 
number of sweetly scented blossoms they 


=. yield. Itis mostly a question of patience, 
other conditions’ being favourable, to obtain 
-climbing plants of this old favourite. - | 


? , LEAHURST. 

-— Bouvardias_ 
These. winter - flowering, neat - growing, 
free-flowering greenhouse plants are most 


valuable for various decorative purposes. 
Greenhouse « cultivation suffices for the 


in winter something approximating to stove- 
culture must be practised. For keeping the 
plants in health a température of 40 degrees 
to 45 degrees suffices during the winter, but 


to get them forward for winter flowers a tem- . 


perature of 5a degrees to 65 degrees must be 
provided with rather a liberal amount of at- 
mospheric moisture. C 
bloom freely, and there is nothing in -the 
winter under glass to surpass them: Bou- 
vardias may be grown from seeds and cut- 
tings. In gardens of limited extent 
propagation by cuttings is best, as it is cer- 


When thus aided they’ 


' seasons’ training of Heliotrope makes. a 


- Bouvardia, but to enjoy its beautiful flowers . 


against, therefore there’ should be no shift 


until the pots are ‘well filled with roots, when 


the next size should be uséd, not, as some — 
-overrhasty cultivators advocate, two or three — 
. | 7 7 i i- 


sizes larger. - 


The long rods that rise from the base of a 
plant indicate ,healthy vigour, and should not 


weeks to two: months may be reckoned from 


the last stopping to flowering, according to - 
_season. ‘If they are to- flower at their own 
‘time there should be very little stopping. If 


a particular time is required, then’ flowering 
should not be allowed in advance of that time, | 


but should be checked by careful stopping, - 


training, and a shift into the next size pot, 
when roots require it. The result will be the 
formation of large, handsome plants. It only 
remeins then to leave them alone, with no 
more shifting or stopping, keeping them 
warm enough and liberally supplied with 
water, with weak liquid mañure occasionally 
if the pots are well filled with roots. 


Varieties, though not numerous, -are very 


_distinct, and those who have room would do. 


well to grow a few of each instead of ä quan- 
tity of one kind unless it be for some special 
purpose. Among the fe. E l 
_SINGLES Humboldti corymbiflora, Vree- 
landi; and Purity are good whites; Priory 
Beauty and Mrs. Robert: Green,” pinks; 
triphylla, Dazzler, and President Cleveland, 
scarlets. A few | ts DE 
Dourtes, which are quite as free flowering 
as the singles, are President Garfield, ‘Alfred 
Neuner, Hogarthi flore pleno, Triomphe de 
Nancy, Sang Lorraine, and Victor Lemoine. ` 
| o EE ! ; 
z | F. H. 


Anthuriums from seed 


The raising of Anthuriums from ‘seed is 
perhaps not so often adopted as that of pro- 


 pagation by division, owing to the patience 


required and the length of time it takes to 
produce ‘a. fair-sized plant. The. former 
method -offers very interésting’ results. well 
worth the. time and patience expended. . I 
have obtained excellent results from my own 
seed, which has produced plants of a more 
robust nature, and bearing-spathes of larger 
size and more varied colouring than those of 
the parents. -From the time the flowers are 
artificially fertilised until the seed has be- 
come ripe is usually almost a year. The 
seed from last year’s early flowers should be 
sown as soon as ripe. Sow in pans contain- 
ing plenty of clean drainage in a compost 
consisting .of four parts fibrous peat, with 
the earthy matter shaken out, two parts of 
turfy loam, one part Sphagnum Moss, and a 


- sprinkling of silver sand and small pieces of 


charcoal. Cover the seed slightly with the 
compost, and place in a moist, close propa- 
gating case, maintaining a temperature of 
75 degs. to 85 degs. Anthurium seed takes a 
considerable time to germinate, and care must 
be exercised to maintain a humid atmosphere 
and keep the compost in an even state of 


ago, I brought home some Loquat. seeds and 


had them planted in an ordinary flowerpot 
in the greenhouse. The seedlings have gro 


to a good height and are very healthy, but} 1" 


grow outside in this country, or does it re į' 


[This Japanese shrub is well worth culture 


fact, in mild dstricts, such as Dévon and į 
Cornwall, it is grown on open walls:..Like ! 
most of our fruit-bearing trees, it blooms | 
from spring frosts. 


srown together. 


doubtless fruit in such a place could it get! 


where space can be afforded it in a cool-house, ee 
for, being nearly hardy, it only requires slight: 
protection to keep it safe in the -winter—in 1 > 
early in the spring, and requires protection ' 
It thrives in-a soil such | 
as is used for Oranges, and the two ‘may.be x 
It is an excellent plant for -` 
covering a wall in a glass corridor, and would- * 
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light and sun heat. It is easily increased from = 


seed, or it may be grafted on the Quince, like . 
2 Pear.] : 


Room and Window- 


Window boxes: ~ 


Window boxes, always popula, appear to - 
be increasing in public esteem, and those who — 


intend to follow this pleasant form of garden- 
ing are reminded that preparations ought: 
now to be made for the coming summer. 
Should new boxes be required they. should be 
ordered or made, and it is advisable to give: 


them, on the outside, two good coats of lead- 
coloured paint, which is the best. preserva |. 


tive. Old boxes can ‘be overhauled-and ré- 


paired, and those which are covered with cork F 


bark should have the coverings renewed if 
necessary. It is not desirable to use soil 


which has previously seen sérvicé in. window 


` 


boxes, and new compost ought ‘to be ae 


tuted. Those who live in towns..may obtain 


this from local nursenymen. or ‘market gar- i 


deners at a trifling outlay. a 
The plants to be cultivated, of course, will | 
be those which specially appeal to the. im- | 
dividual window gardener. The most popl- 
lar combination appears to be Paris Daisies 
(Marguerites), pink Ivy-leaved Pelargoniuais, - 
and blue Lobelia. Delicately-perfumed plants 
are very attractive on a window sill, and 
Srowers might give a thought to such things 
as Mignonette, Musk, and the more tender 
lHeliotrope. A good box can be obtained by 
employing Begonias and Campanula 
isophylla, and single Petunias do remarkably 
well. Verbenas, too, and Fuchsias are suit- 
able for window boxes, and the dwarf Nas- 
turtiums are showy without being gaudy, an 
inexpensive. If circumstances permit a few 
of the early-flowering Chrysanthemums can 
be grown on in pots to fill the boxes ' 
autumn when the summer occupants are on 
the wane. Afterwards they can be filled with 
bulbs—Snowdrops, Crocuses, Scillas, Chions- 


doxas, Tulips, or Hyacinths, or, if the e 
} tain, simple, and rapid. The cuttings should moisture. As soon as the seedlings are large of these be prohibitive, Wallflowers and a 
: be taken from growing plants in March and enough to handle they may be pricked off in get-ime-nots may take their place. vater- 
3 ‘April, and inserted firmly in sandy peat. The a similar compost and kept moist and close necessary to warn beginners that ee 
. ‘rooting is promoted by a moist heat somewhere until they have made a good start. They ing is fatal in the case of window Even 
F about 7o degrees. The best soil for them is may then be gradually hardened off. Al- Daily drenchings are quite TEC ice a 
; a good turfy loam, with a reasonable addi- though the above is the safest method of rais- in hot weather a thorough abe wance 
4 tion of sharp sand; but in good peat they ing the seed, excellent results may be ob- week will suffice. An occasional eea 
f grow freely. In ,any case avoid strong tained by placing the seed in thè&Sphagnum of some good chemical magare n p nts if 
5 Eanes: A moderate amount of stopping to growing on the surface compost of estab- too, will go far toward maintaining pian" 

| a promote the formation of side growths and to lished plants. Germination may be slightly 


furnish the lower parts of the plants may be 
advisable. Over-potting must be guarded 


delayed, but I have raised many sturdy little 
seedlings in this way. A. _J..P. 


= l ž 


‘ m 
good health in the somewhat cra : 
quarters of a window box. 

A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 
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\ 
| _ quire extra heat? If vou would let me have ©” 
_ tively small space established plants: from be stopped until they have attained their full full details about the growth, and how to treat {° 
pots having large roots. Baskets intended length-and are beginning to harden, when they’ this plant, I should be much obliged. `- a 
for suspending for the. summer months may be moderately shortened. The flowering M. Ls GREG. 4% 
„Should naw be examined as to their fitness. time is an-easy matter to regulate. From six 
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The weather has continued fine, with a 
cold easterly wind, and this has enabled us to 
push forward with the preparation of the soil 
and the sowing of flower seeds, quite a large 
quantity having been got out under favour- 
able comlitions. These include Bæria gracilis 
iom California, Malope grandiflora rosea, 
Mignonette in variety, also Nemophila 
Menziesii, N. maculata, Rhodanthe maculata, 
Swan River Daisy (Brachycome), and more 
groups of Cornflowers in variety, Whitlavia 
grandiflora, Acrocliniums,  Collinsias In 
variety, Blitum Henricus, Leptosyne Still- 
manni, and to furnish groups of colour bare 

aces which occur along the sides of the 
carriage drive and outside the gardens have 
been sown With Gorse and Broom, About 
joo Box have been planted at the carriage 
entrance, where alterations have of late been 
proceeding, and which are now completed. 


- 
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Ruscus Hypoglossum, Dianthus caryophyllus 
Painted Lady, D. c. Ne Plus Ultra, D. c. 
Early Dwarf Prague, D. c. semperflorens, 
Antirrhinum Venus, etc. 

More Sweet Peas have been planted out in 
lines to provide flowers for cutting, and a long 
border has been prepared and planted with 
Linum Lewisi. These plants were raised 


-from seeds sown in March, 1922, and are very 


nice strong stuff. 
Most of the Flaxes suffer severely during 


the winter from slugs, which will bark every 
growth, and for this reason must be watched 
carefully for a time after planting out and 
dusted frequently with soot and lime. - The 
Bunch Primroses are lovely now, and any 
special favourites from which it is intended 
to save seed should be marked -whilst in 
bloom. The present is quite a good time to 
sow seed of these flowers. E. M. 


The Foam Flower (Tiarella cordifolia) 


\t ene of the angles of the drive where shrubs 
Kan evergreen character were thought to be 
sable about 100 large-leaved Laurels have 
"en punted. This and the coming month 
i See the best of the Alpine flowers in 
wm, and in order that they may be enjoved 
ne greatest advantage the beds and borders 
We been thoroughly cleaned through, and 
1Y Vacancies will be prepared and sown with 
wien annual flowers for this season. 
the flower garden the rich purple Pansy 
‘dncilur Waters has been used to carpet 
‘found beneath Mme. Ed. Herriot Roses, 
d 'n the same manner the orance-vellow 
Sey Perfection has been used with Rose 
3 Veldon, Lady Knox Pansy has been 
ae out in quantity both for the edging and 
“ng of beds, and on the rock border a 
oe vf Gentiana Lagodechiana has 
“edt Out, 
o wilowing seeds have been sown under 
S: Linaria alpina, Æthionema armenum, 
ae SimE licifolius. Geum Borisi, 
P aff montana Stocks in variety, 
aa ie ae be Ss S Sank P RS Soulieana, 
Suicifolia, Salvia chamædryoides, 


{ 
~ 
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Sowing flower seeds 


Sowings of seeds of many biennials and 
perennials can now be begun. While in the 
case of both, and particularly of the former, 
it is customary to sow in the open, I incline 
to the belief that it is more satisfactory to 
sow in boxes. By so doing the seeds can be 
kept close and moist, and shaded if necessary. 
The boxes are best placed in a cold frame, 
and, of course, the seedlings can be pricked 


off, when sufficiently strong, into nursery 


beds in the open. These remarks apply more 
especially to the choicer seeds of biennials 
and perennials. Such things as Wallflowers, 
Myosotis, Canterbury Bells, and Sweet 
Williams are betfer sown in a border. Occa- 
sionally failure is experienced with early sow- 
ings of Mignonette, and where this has been 
the case further sowings made now will very 
probably be satisfactory. Mignonette, it must 
be remembered, appreciates a firm seed-bed, 
and this can easily be secured by beating the 
bed with the back of the spade after sowing 
has been done. Seeds of Everlasting Peas 
may now be sown, although perhaps it is 
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better to rely upon division of the roots of 
existing plants (this may be done now), for 
seeds of the Everlasting Pea do not throw 
plants true to colour. Iceland Poppies are 
valuable, and seeds should be sown as soon 
as received, for thev soon lose their vitality. 


W. McG. 


The Foam Flower (Tiarella 
cordifolia) 


This pretty North American plant is aptly 
named the Foam Flower, for when growing 
in bold masses the creamy-white blossoms, 
when seen in the near distance, seem to sug- 
gest the foam or spray of a turbulent sea. It 
is so generous a bloomer when in a favourable 
situation that jt is quite one of the most valu- 
able of all showy rock plants, especially where 
striking effects are the desideratum. The 
foliage, too, is elegant in outline, while the 
bronze colouration with which it is splashed 
forms with the flowers one of those pleasing 
contrasts which Nature so often creates on 
the same plant. Although this plant was in- 
troduced into this country nearly 200 veurs 
ago, it has not become so common in gardens 
as one might well have expected. Yet it is 
one of the easiest subjects to manage, and is 
as hardy as a Primrose. Any ordinary deeply- 
dug garden soil and a sunny situation are all 
the plants need. It is quite readily increased 
by division, and in order to get the best re- 
sults it is advisable to lift and divide the plants 
every two or three years. March is a good 
time to plant. Besides growing the Foam 
Flower in the rockery it is a good spring- 
flowering carpeter for growing among spring 
bulbs, or it may be employed as an edging 


plant to the perennial border, 
II. GREAVES. 


The Lady Tulip (T. Clustana) 


This old but charming species from the 
South of Europe and the Mediterranean 
region is again becoming appreciated. It 
grows about 1 foot or a little more high, has 
delicate - looking stems and lovely white 
flowers flushed on the outside with red, with 
a large base of purple-black. It is a little 
tender in some places, suffering more from 
wet than from cold. It seems all the better 
for a good summer's rest by lifting the bulbs 
and keeping them dry until the autumn, when 
they may be again replanted. 


Wallflowers 


After all that has been said and written con- 
cerning the hardiness of the Wallflower there 
are hundreds of thousands of plants raised 
every year that fail to give satisfaction. In 
the majority of instances where failure is 
registered it is not the fault of the plants but 
of their treatment. It is the firm rooting 
medium chiefly that accounts for success. 
The lJate-raised plants, grown throughout in 
a loose and rich soil, bear only a few large, 
but loose-petalled, blossoms. Lovers of these 
fragrant favourites should sow seeds in April 
outside and transplant at an early stage of 
growth to firm, rather poor, soil before the 
tinal planting. HANTS. 


Tufted Pansy Stobhill Gem 


This is one of the Tufted Pansies which, I 
think, is always at its best in spring and on 
plants put out twelve months previously. In 
colour it is of a deep rich purple, the upper 
petals shading off to pale blue or lavender. 
Not by any means a novelty, Stobhil] Gem is 
yet worth the attention of fanciers, and for 
the information of these it may be added that 
the varieiy is much superior in every respect 
to that other old and similar Tufted Pansy, 
Mrs. H. Bellamy, which was at one time so 


popular. KIRK. 
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Christmas Roses, ss; 


Some 30 years ago I procured all the 
varieties of Christmas. Rose then in cultiva- 
tion. I did this partly because this hardy 

_ plant has always been a great favourite with 
me, and also because-I had an idea that new. 
forms. could ibe obtained by cross-fertilisation. 
The principal kinds were maximus, the true 

Bath variety, angustifolius, Madame Four- 
-cade, and an Irish form of angustifolius 
called the St. Brigid Christmas Rose, but 
which was hard to come by true, and which I 
think is not now on the market. Some would 


. not acknowledge that, it was distinct, but I. 


got it from its place of origin, and it 
was decidedly of stronger growth and gave 
larger flowers. As I needed white flowers in 
winter I- bought two dozen of the Bath 
variety. They did well, bloomed freely, and 
just at blooming time in: February the 
weather was very, fine, the bees came out on 
the blossoms, and I harvedted a fine lot of 


then the only kind I had in cultivation. 


- Later I began crossing the various kinds and 
_ raised quite 1,000 young plants, the larger 
` proportion of which very plainly showed their. 


hybrid. origin. .: In one respect I: completely. 
failed: ‘` I- could. get -ño seed from H. 
maximus, but its poflen .was potent when. 
applied to other varieties. © It was curious. 


‘that some of the seedlings bore two and three 
flowers on a stem, one of full size the others 


smaller. : When H. maximus is doing. well it 
will form a secondary, much smaller, flower, 
_and a distinguishing feature of Mme. Four- 
cade is that it frequently produces: two 


flowers on a stem. It is therefore probable 


that it was the:union of these that produced 


_ the plants which carried three, flowers on. a 
stem. As T kept no record of the crosses this 


is merely a surmise.'.H. angustifolius is a 
very fine form with rather pale-green leaves, 
and bears larger flowers than H. niger and 


of great substance. It has never been com- 


mon, and as I have seen no mention of it fora 
good many years I am inclined to think that 
there are no stocks of it in the country. 
With the exception of H. maximus this is the 
finest of the Christmas Roses, but it certainly 
is not easily pleased. It is rather fastidious in 
the matter of soil, and is probably much in- 


, fluenced by climatic conditions. I have seen 


it stated that it loves a peaty soil, and I do 
know that my plants improved considerably 
after I top-dressed them with fibrous peat, H. 
grandiflorus is a glorified niger and a really 
fine kind. For some years I raised cross- 
bred seedlings, the greater portion of which 
was distributed over the British Isles, and my 
‘ntention was to name some of the most dis- 
tinct and work up a stock of them. These I 
grew so that they could be protected, and I 
marketed a quantity of fine blooms from mid- 
December up to the middle of February, and 
they made very good prices. | At that time 
there was always a scarcity of white bloom 
in the first two months of the year. Chrys-. 
anthemums were not to be had after the first 


r 
we ' 


‘is nowadays. © 


‘please. As 1 of 
Christmas Roses once said, “those who ' 
can grow them well are lucky,” and it really | 


Yo 
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week in January, and. the supply of foreign’. 


flowers was small as compared with what it 


There was a market grower in Middlesex 


who grew the common. H. niger in quantity 


in an open field, covering them with boxes 


which ‘protected the blooms and caused them 


to have longer stems. This form of protec- 
tion might well be adopted in private gardens: 
where there is a-scarcity of hand-lights, but 
the boxes should not be quite close at the 
sides so that enough air may enter to prevent 


damping. The true form of H. maximus is 


a noble, hardy flower, and isthe aristocrat of 


the family. Growing as I have seen it in the 


full sun, and imperfectly nourished, its true 


‘beauty is not evident,. but under good con- 


ditions it will form flower stems 15 inches 
high, with handsome foliage and flowers 


large in proportion. In its best form it is one 


of the finest dwarf hardy. flowers in cultiva- 
tion, but unfortunately it is not very easy. to 
As the largest trade grower of 


is a matter of luck, for they may do in one 
garden with -ordinary' care, whereas in 
another close by they may be a failure. I do 


not think that they are likely to be a success 


in heavy soil, or where clay is within measur- 
able distance of the surface, and in very light. 
soils they are, I know, liable to suffer acutely 


.in dry summers unless well supplied with 
moisture at the roots. 
‘soil, with gravel about 4 feet from the -sur- 
face, they did very well, and in all probability ~ 


In my rather light 


would be doing very well at the present time 
had it not been for the disease which has: 


played havoc with the Christmas Rose during 


the last few years. It came on me like a bolt 
from the blué, and I could do nothing to stay 
its ravages. It does not kill the plants out- 


right, but damages the foliage to the extent — 


of so lowering vitality that the plants eventu- 


ally become almost powerless. I tried syring- , 
ing with sulphide of potassium, but it only. 


arrested the disease for a time. The only 
way is to destroy, the plants ahd start again 
with clean stock, but I had'not the heart to 
do this. I would warn. intending purchasers. 
of Christmas Roses that a spurious variety of 
H. maximus for H. altifolius was distributed 
some years ago. It is vastly inferior to the 
true form, and is evidently a hybrid with 


some of the blood of H. maximus in it, and 


produces seeds, whereas : H; maximus: is 


‘barren. The firm that distributed it must. have 
had alarge stock, for it was offered at a com-. ` 
I purchased a dozen 


paratively low price. 
plants, but they were worthless. About the 
same time an inferior form of major was put 
on the market. This can easily be dis- 
tinguished from the true kind, the foliage 
much resembling that of the comm6n niger, 
the flowers being smaller, and, what is more 


important, it comes into bloom nearly a fort- 


night later. The true H’ maximus begins to 


bloom early in December, and the true major | 


can be had in flower by the latter end of that 
month, and is the best commercial variety. 
The illustration on page 185 gives a good idea 
of the decorative value of this fine hardy 
flower when in good form. 

| | J. CORNHILL.- 


Few plants are so effective in! the 
garden during winter as well-grown pieces of 
this Hellebore. In few gardens, however, is 
the Christmas Rose seen at its best, for not 
‘only ought the soil to be specially prepared,’ 
but the clumps should be specially grown for 
planting. It takes more than a season or 
two to produce good ‘Christmas Roses. It 
is, I think, best to isolate each plant so that 
the pure white blooms may be protected—by 
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hand-lights or otherwise—from being splashed 
and disfigured during wet or snowy weather. 


‘Such protection, too, should be early afforded, 


. Kirk. 
_ Sowing annuals 

As the best time for sowing these is now 
with us, it may not be amiss to call atten- 
tion to one or two facts that are frequently 
overlooked in their culture, and which, to 
a great extent, bring them into disrepute, 
The first cause to which I allude is that of 
sowing them on poverty-stricken soil, thereby 


causing not only a very meagre, but also a 


very short-lived, display of bloom. Sowing 
thickly is orie of the worst things that can he 
done. It is a very common practice to sow 
annuals’ in patches in mixed borders, and 
generally one can find from ten to twenty 
plants in a space where three or four would 
make a far more elfective display. If it is 
‘desirable to sow in patches it is certainly 
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desirable to sow more than enough seeds to 7: 


form-a good clump; but as soon as the plants - 


are large enough to be considered safe from 
the many mishaps that befall the’ seedling 
plants: they should be thinned out to the de- 


sired number which can reasonably be'sup- ~ 


posed .to attain’ something 
development. 


annuals do better sown where they are to 


like a full 


flower. These ought to be treated:as above 

A good many may be‘ sown in 
boxes, pots, or pans, and planted out when ` 
other bedding plants are put out. Imay men- `y 
‘tion Phlox Drummondi as one of the most 


described. 


popular annuals grown, and one. ‘that: has 


. been immensely improved of late years. The - 
very best strain of seed is far more-expensive 
than the old small-flowered one, but a small | 


packet of it, if sown in a seed-pan or box, and 


the seedlings pricked out singly as soon as — 
large-enough, and finally planted out at least - 


„I foot apart, will fill a large bed -as they 


‘branch out, just the same as -Verbenas; — 


and’if regulated over the surface with’a few 


- pegs or hair-pins before they ¢ome into bloom — 


will) make a> really magnificent display. 


Plenty of other illustrations might‘be cited, 
for in the main the transplanting: of. seedlings ` 
singly is amply repaid by better after results. : 
Then, as regards soil, how often “do we see ` 
annuals sown in’ borders full of the hungry , 
roots of -coarse-growing herbaceous plants | 
that suék out every particle of nuttiment, and ' 
where it is difficult for the seedlings to live | 
at all, much less thrive, so as to attain any- 


thing like fair proportions. | 


Only ‘give annuals fair play by planting 


_ them in good-soil, deeply cultivated, and they 


will hold their own against anything in the 
whole list of garden flowers. Briefly, get the 
best seed, sow thinly, and plant out where 


they can. flourish, and your beds of annuals - 


T. P.W. 


-9 SÀ 
Spiræa palmata 
Undoubtedly this is one of the best hardy 
plants. It needs a moist place beside lakes 
and streams. I was once very successful with 
it planted in-a big clump at the foot of a 
rockery. When first sent out it was largely 
grown in pots, and was excellent for furnish- 
‘ing when well grown, but it would not bear 
hard forcing. I have seen it grown well in 
nursery gardens at Windlesham, Surrey. 
pa see S. Bucks. 


Hardy annuals 


-= As the soil now dries readily the sowing of 
hardy annuals can be attended to. ‘Annuals, 


will yield you infinite pleasure. 
s 


when properly treated, are very showy, am - 


their culture may. be summed up, briefly, i 
follows :—Sow in light and not too rich s i 
sow early, thin early, and thin severe ‘ 
‘Mignonette requires firm soil; Poppies sae : 
transplant, but the majority of other annta” 
will do so. 


I am aware that a good many: 


a” 


—_ 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 


Cotoneaster frigida 


In the shrubbery border this tree-like Coton- 
easter is a striking object with its wealth of 
crimson berries, which clothe the shoots in 
continuous wreaths, the weight of the fruit 
bearing down the branches. Despite the 
freedom with which it fruits, it bears just as 
freely every autumn. The berries assume 
their rich colour in September, and but for the 
birds would continue fresh for weeks. The 
leaves, however, fall- after a period of sharp 
frost, leaving the berries without their natural 
foil, but for Christmas and earlier decorations 
they could, should the birds and frost Jeave 
them alone, be employed with other greenery. 
The tree certainly deserves notice from in- 
tending planters, and it may be urged that 
it has claims far above many shrubs that are 
often planted. In the spring, when in bloom, 


ti as striking as when fruiting in autumn. 
The tree is of quick growth when young, and 
ior the first few years, though it will flower 
“tev and bear fruit, there will not be quite 
œ same effect as when the tree is more 
Matured, It Mowers late in spring, when the 
anger of frost is not so likely to threaten, 
VS accounting for its regularity of bearing. 


Flowers in May 


With the advent of May comes a wealth of 
“ers, Most striking, perhaps, at the pre- 
t moment are the gorgeous Cherries of 
"A and the superb Magnolias, which, 
wel in large numbers, present a truly 
ol Sahe. Beneath the latter Trilliums 
“American Cowslips (Dodecatheon) are 
Pt spearing their heads through the soil, 
Telas are blooming freely, and the 
Tus Pearl Bushes (Exochorda), than 
“VT no more graceful shrubs exist, are 
"ay their slender branches, draped in 
Aen hite flowers, to the ground. Lovely 


` the plants. 


indeed is the large-flowered form known as 
Giraldi. Azalea ,Vaseyi is the first of its genus 
to bloom. Strikingly handsome are the great 
masses of Berberis Darwini and B. steno- 
phylla, which cast their flowering branches 
over a larger area each year. So effective are 
they growing in this free and graceful manner 
that we hesitate to curtail their growth, yet 
this must be done sooner or later. 

Many choice Rhododendrons are in bloom, 
and of unusual brilliance is the blood-red 
Ascot Brilliant, which is lit up like fire when 
the intervals of sunshine arrive. 

The fragrant Daphne Cneorum, and equally 
so, Viburnum Carlesi are a mass of bloom. 
Among the Alpine flowers, Gentiana acaulis, 
Viola gracilis, Mertensia primuloides, Au- 
brietias in variety, Cheiranthus in variety, 
dwarf Phloxes, Helichrysum bellidioides, and 
a host of other lovely subjects are con- 


Cotoneaster frigida Eariham Hall variety 


spicuous owing to the wealth of bloom upon 
Auriculas growing in the shade 


are unsurpassed in their delicate beauty. 


Rhododendron barbatum 


This magnificent Rhododendron from the 
Himalavas does remarkably well in Sussex, 
and is blooming profusely this year in the 
sheltered vallevs of that favoured county. As 
I write (April 7th) the clusters of deep blood- 
red flowers which adorn the bushes command 
admiration as the sunshine plays among the 
intenselv-coloured blooms. .\ single bush in 
bloom is a landmark half a mile away, so 
rich is the colour of the flowers as they rise 
above the decp green foliage. I have seen 
many of these to-day, all more or less shel- 
tered by native trees from north-east winds, 
and revelling in a loose, open, leafy soil. 
These fine plants have another pleasing 
feature, Which is that of the bark pecling from 
the branches, leaving the wood as smooth as 
a bone and of a blue-grev tint. The trusses 
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of bloom are rather densely packed together, 
but for outdoor effect this scarcely detracts 
from its wondrous beauty, whether massed or 
as an isolated plant. Like some of the other 
Indian Rhododendrons, it varies in different 
plants, one form having its young wood, also 
the leaf-stalks, furnished with bristles.. The 
one drawback to these lovely shrubs is the 
danger from frost, which may ruin the bloom 
in a single night. M. G. M. 


The Garland Flower (Daphne 
Cneorum) 


This is one of the best of the evergreen 
Daphnes, and, unlike the majoritv, is of 
prostrate habit, which renders it valuable for 
the rock garden and the edges of beds of 
other shrubs. When this edging happens to 
run alongside a path the effect of a line of this 
dwarf shrub in bloom is verv fine. The 
abundance of deliciously fragrant flowers 


produced by healthy plants is such that 
scarcely any of the leaves are visible. 


The flowers are produced in dense ter-° 


minal clusters about the middie of April, last- 
ing in beauty all through May, and of a rich 
rose-pink colour. It is a native of most of the 
great mountain chains of Europe, and thrives 
ina good and well-drained loamy soil, which 
should not, however, be allowed to become 
dust dry at any time of the vear. Itis to be 
feared that many of the failures one hears of 
in cultivating this plant on rock gardens are 
often the result of drvness at the root during 
the summer. This shrub enjoys ail the sun- 
shine we can give it, but this must be accom- 
panied by a cool root run. It flowers freely 
with me, and its propagation is of the 
simplest, for if a healthy piant is opened out 
with the shoots pecaed to the ground, a 
srittv, leafy soil shaken among and over 
them about February, they wil root freeiv 


and be ready for transp!anting the folowing 
season E. MARKHAM. 
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‘manure, . the allotment-holder 
"attempt to grow Cauliflowers, but devote the 


_ at a distance apart of 12 inches. 
_ ridges, in the meantime, Lettuces may be 
grown. Loo nee 


very fine varietigs 


thus keep at bay all pests. 


In three years out of five growers may 


reasonably expect to obtain a very fair crop 
of Tomatoes from plants grown in the open | 


air. We do not know what the summer 
weather may be like, but we must not neg- 
lect the young plants now, as success depends 
upon their, early treatment. 
frame is not available’ for the purpose then 
fix a few boards on edge—or even some old 
sacking tied to. stakes will do—to act as a 
wind break. Across the top lay some 
ordinary Pea-sticks to bear up mats or sacks 


placed on at night. “In a little shelter of this ` part of the cultivator to fix the nets before the 


kind form a bed of good loam, plant the 
Tomatoes, and have sturdy specimens, about 
1 foot high, ready for the final planting about 
the middle of. June. These plants will not 


receive any serious check when they are- 


lifted from the temporary frame. 


SPRING-RAISED CaULIFLOWERS.—The plants 


must be raised in boxes or beds in frames, 
and they ought. to_be gradually hardened ; 


- if they. are suddenly exposed in an open allot- | 


ment disappointment may follow, as a serious 
check is sure to be given. F urthermore, un- 
less the ground can be well enriched. with 


space to other kinds of plants. i 
“TRENCHES FOR CELERY AND LEEKS.—Very 
deep trenches should be made even where the 


_ soihis good and deep. For both kinds of veget- 


able plenty of manure, and, if available, burnt 
refuse, should be mixed with the bottom 
12 inches of soil. Towards the end of the 
month. the ‘plants. will be ready for~ putting 
out. It is important that the plants be lifted 
with good balls of soil, The Leeks should be 
dropped to quite half their length ne oe 

n the 


RIDGE. CucumBers.—There are now some 
of Ridge Cucumbers, much 
superior to the old, stumpy,- prickly ‘sorts. 
The plants are easily-grown, and good crops 
secured if care be taken to get the young 
plants established. Big. hot-beds are not 


necessary, but a’suitable rooting medium is. 
The plants are grown in pots filled with a 
-compost of loam and: leaf-soil in equal pro- 


portions. Form a low, flat-topped ‘ridge in 
an open but sheltered position, collect rotting 
rubbish from the odd heaps often found in 
gardens, bury this under 6 inches of nice light 
soil. Make big holes, 2 feet apart down the 
centre of the ridge and fill ‘with some really 
good soil into which to plant the Cucumbers 
during the last week in May. See that pro- 
tection is afforded every night till the middle 
of June.. : 

THINNING OUT SEEDLINGS.—This is an en- 
joyable occupation when the crops are healthy 
and promising. Young Carrots should be 
thinned when they are quite small. The 


thinning should be done several times, at 


first to 2 inches apart, and then every alter- 
nate plant must be drawn out. After each 


thinning, in the absence of rain apply water — 


through a fine-rosed watering-can to settle 
the soil around those plants retained; after- 
wards sprinkle soot lightly on the plants and 
If Carrots are 
thinned out when they are large those remain- 
ing rarely finish satisfactorily. The Parsnips 
must be thinned finally to 6 inches for 
medium and 9 inches for large roots. [f slugs 
are troublesome to Carrots or other crops mix 
soot with fine ashes and just darken the sur- 


face of the soil all over, repeating every 


If an ordinary. 


- small quantities and. frequently. — 


should not” -Lettuces are difficult to revive when trans- 
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Allotments: Work in May | 


fourth day. Onions required for keeping 
need not be thinned so severely as those that 
are wanted large. 3 TEE T 
ParsLey.—At the end of the month trans- 
plant some Parsley roots to an open quarter 
9 inches apart in rows 1 foot asunder. Water 
and stir the soil occasionally: till the plants 
begin to grow freely. A few rows treated in 
this way will yield-a big crop of well-curled, 
succulent leaves, much superior to those 
stunted ones in the over-crowded colony. 
© Ture STRAWBERRY BED.—It is wise on the 


fruits begin their final swelling, and thus pre- 
vent birds having a taste. A very simple way 


. is to drive in. stalkes nearly 3 feet long in rows 


6 feet apart each way, covering the tops with 


dry Grass, hay, or straw tied on tightly. The 


nets may then be drawn off or put-on without 
the risk of tearing them, and at this height 


the workman may crawl under. and~gather 


the fruits without removing the'nets. | 

SUCCESSION CROPS.—Peas, - dwarf Beans, 
Turnips, Lettuce, Radishes, and similar crops 
required without a break: must be sown in 
Where 


planted try sowing thinly in shallow drills, 


covering the seeds with-fine soil.and thinning 


out the resultant seedlings. G. G. B. 


a: Ridge: Cucumbers: 


Hundreds of thousands of Ridge Cucum- 
bers are grown every year in the county in 
which I reside, the growers finding them re- 
munerative.. Of course, these fruits are not 


- the aristocrats of the Central Avenue, Covent 


Garden, but for some of those who do not 
allow prejudice to distort their judgment they 
are quite tender and delicious in flavour, 
whether served as a salad or cooked and 
served as a vegetable. ` f i 
PREPARING THE RIDGE.—Ridges and mounds 


are more suitable for the Ridge Cucumber 
plants than are flat or level beds. All kinds 


of this tribe of plant, including Melon, Gourd, 


' Vegetable Marrow, Pumpkin, Water Melon, 


etc., are very susceptible to injury to their 
stem at the surface of the soil by the lodge- 


. ment of water at that part of the stem. Stag- 


nation of water’ in the border generally is a 
common cause of sickness and total collapse 


-among all this kind of plants. So a rounded 


ridge, or a mound for each plant, is the best 
form of planting. Whether on ridges or on 
mounds, the right preparation. for them pro- 
duces the right elevation for the ‘“ collar ” of 
the plant, and the water quickly drains away. 
The ridge is made by digging a trench any de- 
sired length, about 2 feet in width and 
9 inches in depth. Into this trench should be 
placed any fermenting material available, 
whether stable manure, decaying Grass, 
weeds, or leaves. Anything of this kind which 
is not wholly decayed will be in some stage 
of fermentation. If that fermentation can be 
increased so much the better. ` When’ heat 
which can be felt is generated the material 
should be placed in the trench, and the soil 
which was excavated returned and placed 


_ over the manure or other material. There is 


the rather broad ridge almost ready to receive 
the Cucumber seed or plants. ` If mounds be 
preferred these should be 2 feet in diameter 
and 4 feet from centre to centre. . If the soil 
be clayey make it drier and warmer by adding 
some sand, and richer by adding a pi 
decayed leaves and wood- ashes. ~ 
SOWING THE SESD.—In most cases under 
consideration the seed will be sown where the 


plants are to grow: For that reason. the soil 


in which the seed is placed receives. a little. | 
care in its preparation by the addition of sand, 


leaf-mould, and wood-ash. This composes 


the centre of the mound, and will be about | 


one small spadeful in volume. When the 
ridge or mound has settled, the soil placed in 
the centre for the seed should be loosened te a 
depth of about 2 inches. Then, by pressure of 
the forefinger, make a hole 1} inch in depth, 
and in each hole place one plump seed. The 
quite flat seed is almost, if not quite, useless 
for the production of a good plant, Three 
seeds are usually sown, because (a) rarely are 
the seeds all good and strong seeds; (b) be- 
cause a very weak plant does more harm than 
good; and (c) because one or other of the gar. 


dener’s foes under outdoor conditions often- 


finds a victim. If all three seedlings prosper 


and produce fruit abundantly so much the - 


better for everyone concerned, TES 

INSECT PESTS are not troublesome out- 
doors generally, but during a hot and dry 
summer both mildew and red spider may be 
troublesome, the drought favouring both. 
Hence the use of the watering-pot should 
neither be neglected nor abused. Sulphur, in 
the form of flowers of sulphur, should be kept 
handy in a dry place in a piece of muslin, 
through the meshes of which it can be shaken 
on the leaves of the plants on the upper and 
lower surfaces, 


dew and red spider. It is well to:have air- 


It will suffice for both mil-- 


ee ee a ae 


slaked lime always handy in every garden. A `r 
handful of it in-its fine condition placed - 


around the ‘ collar’? of each plant, and in 
contact with the stem to a height of 2 inches, 
hardly ever fails to preserve this tribe of plants 
from destruction by the ‘ collar-rot.”. - 


Leeks in trenches: - 


Well-manured trenches prepared in almost 
the same manner as for Celery will grow 


Leeks of excellent. quality with yery little . 


further trouble beyond watering.  Bigness 
need not necessarily be aimed at,.‘as those 
of moderate size are perhaps, all things con- 
sidered, more economical for the table; but 


there is a sense of satisfaction ih’ growing 


good, stout Leeks instead of thin, . weakly 


specimens, which» betray. lack of manure or 


stimulants in any form. 3 i 
WOODBASTWICK. 


Vegetable Marrows 


The best time at which to sow seeds of 
Vegetable Marrows for ordinary purposes i 
undoubtedly in April. A “temperature 6 


¢ 


55 degs., or thereabouts, is sufficient,.and the. 


seeds ought to receive no moisture until ger- 
mination takes place. The young plants 


ought to be potted on as becomes, necessary. 


until they are in 6-inch pots. Gradually 
harden off and plant out about the w 
May. Itis advisable even then to protect the 


plants for a week or two after they are pit 


out. When well established the growths ma 
be stopped, so that there may be from six 1 


eight growths, and under favourable con- — 


ditions fruits will be freely produced. 
- KIRK. 


Two good Onions for late use 


. í x jes 
Many Onion growers run after ia 
nowadays, and in their anxiety for size they 


oar sis ; Tee re 
neglect varieties which, if rather old, are- 


> - nt 0 
well worth attention even yet on aes 
their keeping qualities. Bedfordshire & 
pion is one of these. 


Its oval-shaped bulbs © 


if the 
may be relied upon to keep sound until 7 


$ 

; : } s's 

end of April. So, too, will bulbs of pan 
Keeping. It is a moot point which 1s 


eh SP . m 
better of the two, but I incline to place them. 


in the order given. 5 
i A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 
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FRUIT 


Planting young Vines 
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ume, È? Young Vines raised from eyes in the early 
teg! part of the year are now forming good strong 
Wess; canes, and if intended for planting in per- 
“iz manent inside borders that should be carried 
Nt: ! out during May or June. R 
patie, PREPARING THE BORDER.—This is best done 
nye! a short time in advance of planting. Taking 
mp, it for granted the site of the proposed border 
wt! has been concreted, and contains the neces- 
K+ sary drains, the drainage may be completed 
a} py the addition of first a layer of coarse, 
‘ti! broken bricks 6 inches in depth, and then a 
a! covering of smaller rubble 4 inches in depth. 
ovio This may then be covered by a good layer of 
Kec turf placed with the Grass side downwards. 
; Growers difler as to the necessary in- 
ine gredients for compost. Some use a number 
o. of them, It may be mentioned that some of 
oa i th aS Er ral 
ay the finest fruit has been grown in natura 
oe loam, the Vines being well fed during the 
wy growing season. A good compost, however, 
Hy! > 
ie 
ar 
eel 
ey! 
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and vigorous growers such as Gros Guillaume 
and Muscat of Alexandria from 6 feet to 
7 feet of space. 

PLANTING.—With the holes, about 18 inches 
wide and 1 foot deep, already prepared, turn 
the young Vines out of their pots, keeping 
the ball of soil entire, and place them in posi- 
tion. ‘Fill in round the ball, mixing a little 
older soil of a more crumbling nature with 
that of the border, and press it as firmly as 
possible towards the ball, taking care not to 
injure the roots. Do not expose the roots to the 
air longer than can be avoided, as if allowed 
to become dry a check may be caused. When 
grown in pots the roots assume a more or less 
spiral arrangement, but this is no deterrent, 
as fresh roots are rapidly produced from the 
collar. Taking for granted the border js in a 
moist state when planting, no water, which 
should be tepid for both syringing and water- 
ing, need be given to the roots for a day or 


* 


Apple Lord Hindlip 


miy be formed as follows :—Twelve cart- 
nalds of turfy loam, two of old mortar or lime 
ruble, one of fresh horse droppings, one of 
charcoal, and 5 ewts. of crushed bones, from 
finch to 1 inch in size. The loam may be 


twughiy chopped and the whole well mixed - 


together. A border 3 feet in width and 23 feet 
Indepth will afford ample room for the first 
few years’ growth. The compost should be 
Fac inside a turf wall, which can be built 
us the compost is brought in, and while every 
eavour should be made to make the turf 
Rall as firm as possible it is advisable to 
Prinkle a little of the materials similar to 
Mose contained in the compost between each 
“ier of turf, Make the compost nicely firm 
n s places! in position, and carry the turf 
up 2 inches or 3 inches above the surface 
% the border, f 
7 ‘STANCE FOR PLANTING. — This depends 
aS. of culture, and varies accord- 
a : Variety, \ eak-growing Varieties, 
asa single roc the Frontignan class, trained 
oe ine May be placed 33 feet to 4 feet 
a Rack Hae pnger-gron ing varieties, such 
Tien os amburgh, trained in the same 

rT, nea] from 4 feet to 5 feet of space, 


~ 


two. Frequent spraving or damping of the 
foliage is necessary for the first two or three 
days after planting, shading from bright sun- 
shine also being necessary during the same 
period, -The young Vines will quickly estab- 
lish themselves in their new surroundings, 
and should form good, stout, firm canes from 
20 feet to 30 feet long during the first vear. 


A. J. P. 


Apple Lord Hindlip 


This Apple, introduced by Mr. John Wat- 
kins, of Pomona Farm, Withington, Here- 
ford, was awarded a first-class certificate by 
the Fruit Committee of the Roya! Horticul- 
tural Society on February Sth, 1898. At the 
time of its introduction some growers enter- 
tained a rather unfavourable opinion of its 
merits, but as it became better known so it 
advanced in favour, until it came to be recog- 
nised—as it is now adntted to be on all sides 
—a first-rate late dessert Apple. In our illus- 
tration Apple Lord Hindlip is most faithfully 
portrayed, and those who have not yet made 
themselves acquainted with it will see that it 
is a conical-shaped, distinct, and handsome- 


looking druit. It is of medium size. The 
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skin is greenish-yellow, marked with patches 
of russet and streaked sufficiently with crim- 
son to render the fruit handsome and attrac- 
tive. In some respects the general appear- 
ance of the fruit, as seen hanging on the tree, 
bears some resemblance to that fine old 
dessert Apple Cornish Gilliflower, and the 
foliage is also somewhat similar. The habit 
of growth is, however, more upright than that 
of the variety just quoted, and it forms a most 
fertile bush or pyramid. The flesh is very 
Juicy, the flavour very sweet, and decidedly 
rich and aromatic. It is in season from De. 
cember to March, and under proper conditions 
will keep soundly to May. Lord Hindlip 
Apple can therefore be unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced a valuable addition to the list of late- 
keeping dessert varicties, and it will no doubt 
be largely grown in the future. This same 
variety figures in the list of 10 dessert varie- 
ties selected and recommended by the Royal 
Horticultural Society for garden culture as 
bushes on the Paradise, or half-standards on 


the Crab. 
Hardy fruit 


Unseasonable and severe frosts are giving 
anxiety in respect of fruit trees in bloom. 
Much, of course, can be done to protect wall 
trees, but it is impossible to protect standards 
in the open, and these must take their chance, 
If mulching has not been done in the case of 
fruit trees on dwarfing stocks this should be 
attended to at an early date. Mulching, to 
most minds, suggests manure, but it is pos- 
sible to use other materials. Wood ashes 
mixed with old potting soil, charred refuse 
from the fire-heap, the rakings of the turf hill 
and manure yard in mixture are all service- 
able. They can be teinforcod with a little 
chemical manure when the fruit attains to 
some size, and nothing is better than nitrate 
of soda sparingly used. W. McG, 


NOTES AND REPLIES 


Moss on fruit trees 

l have lately come into Possession of a 
much-nelected garden. The fruit-trees, old 
and voung, are covered with grey Moss. How 
can T remove this? Js brushing with paraffin 
good? Some of the old, large trees bear most 
freely, but the Apples are tinv. = Can any- 
thing be done to these to improve the size? ` 

l PeRtit. 

(The season is too far advanced for 
remedial measures to be taken to rid the trees 
of Lichen now, and the only thing is to wait 
until late autumn and then spray them with 
caustic alkali solution. The stems as high 
as the first lot of branches could be scraped 
with a piece of old hoop-iron and then 
scrubbed with a rather more dilute form of the 
alkali solution. In all probability the heads 
of the trees have become congested with wood 
vind need a judicious thinning and pruning, 
Unless capable of dealing with this vourself 
get an experienced man to survey the trees 
between now and autumn with a view to 
carrying out the work for vou before the 
spraving is carried out, and be guided by him 
in the matter. This suggested thinning of 
the heads, ridding the trees of Lichen, and 
subsequent application of manure—farmvard 
or otherwise—to the roots, will be the means 
of bringing about their rejuvenation and im- 
provement in size and quality of fruit.] 


Strawberry beds 

should now have been mulched, but if this 
is not done the soil ought to be kept well 
stirred up with the hoe in order to check 
evaporation, Soot is a valuable dressing for 
Strawberry plots on dry and porous soil, and, 
while I do not approve of the use of sale 


among Stras berries, I have known a hight 


dressing—say, 4 Ibs. to 5 ibs. per square rod 
—serviceable. lf applied round abcur the pre- 


sent (me it cannot injure anything. 


=- e w 
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| | = > pe foe Hardy fruit - ; 
~~ Southern Counties < Midland Counties > ` Those who-may have been doing any graft 
l n | 7 | ere a ing are advised to give an eye to the trees 
Flower garden eee ` l Raspberries p. upon which. the operation has been per- 
) TEE S . . Lift and transfer to the reserve garden formed. Sometimes, when clay is used, the 
| + plants of single and double Arabis, the material cracks, and such cracks ought to be 
different varieties of Aubrietia, yellow filled up without delay. When it is obvious, - 
\ Alyssum, or'ány other subject which has been by free growth, that the grafts have 
used either as edging or for ground work for. “ taken,” short stakes ought to be attached 
p 4 E bulbs. Increase of stock may easily -be to the trees to afford support and to prevent 


~ 
~ 


All surplus suckers’ should be removed 
without delay. If the making of a new plan- 
‘tation be contemplated for, next autumn, 
sufficient suckers for the purpose should- he 
reserved in addition to those for fruiting; and 
should be chosen from among those which are. 
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` effected in the first two ‘instances by division furthest removed from the stools, as these injury fròm high, winds. Recently-planted 
i of the clumps. If firmly ‘planted, and afforded can then be taken off with a nice lot of roots, Raspberry canes should now be cut down to i 
water until new roots. are formed; they soon and form eventually new plants. If this prac- within a foot of the ground. By so doing a. ie 

become established. The Alyssum named is tice be generally followed, a better start : -o 


crop of vigorous and free-bearing canes will 


1, 
= best incréased by means of cuttings taken be produced, and if the plantation be well į 
i 


- with a heel and inserted in sandy soil under 
_hand-lights, or if a large number is required 
in a frame. Then manure and dig the beds 
to be in readiness for the summer occu- 


would more often be made. with new planta- 
tions, for when dependence is placed only on 
- those suckers which form close to the old 
stools, too often a portion of the stool has to 
be taken with each, and these seldom grow 


done to it will last for six or seven years— 
probably longer “if the soil is naturally rich, 
deep, and rather moist. Blossom on fruit 
trees is fairly abundant, and; given a good 


f pants. Ti a ‘ 
Fruit garden : 
Keep the’ hoe going in the fruit quarters, 

- and give weeds no quarter while the weather 
.- is propitious. Keep a sharp lookout for cater- 
© pillar on Gooseberry bushes, and subdue an 
attack by syringing at once with the prepara- 
tion sold as: Katakxilla. Look over recently- 
grafted trees and see that clay daubs are not 
cracking and admitting air to the detriment 
of the scions. 


= Peas 


- A further sowing of main-crop sorts should 
be made. To meet a large and continuous 
demand it is necessary to select three or four 


WN 


N 


use at varying periods. Mould and stake ás 
soon as ready recently-sown Peas, and strew 
a little artificial manure along either side of 
the rows prior to moulding. 


Early Figs 


should characterise a ripe Fig, a modification 
of treatment in the way of gradually diminish- 
. ing the amount of atmospheric moisture and 
in applying clear, tepid water to the roots only 
. necessary. To avoid incipient decay setting 
also best suspended. Planted out trees carry- 
ing fruit in a less forward condition need 


well syringed. If the roots are confined to 
. . circumscribed areas, well mulch the surfaces 
of the border and renew the same as often as 
may be-necessary. ` 


Late Vines 

The advent of warmer and brighter 
weather has accelerated growth and imparted 
vigour to the fast extending lateral growths. 
Under such conditions the selection of the 
best, or such as are furnished with the most 
desirable bunches, does not require a large 
amount of discrimination. 
ge d ted growth is very rapid, and stopping at the 
' second leaf beyond the bunch, and the gradual 

bringing down of laterals to the trellis, follow 


ao ors 
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i A = in quick succession, and they’will soon be in. in the early morning or during showery - Vegetable garden . TF 
] de flower. Hand fertilisation is necessary for weather. Make sowings of. stump-rooted - Never delay the staking of Peas “till a 

; ` Muscat varieties or all shy setters, while Carrots fortnightly to furnish tender roots for more convenient season.” Peas, men 

! l syringing in early morning of the bunches of use during the summer. of which is allowed to fall over before stas- 

sao o Alnwick Seedling, to be followed by artificial aiwatoes E ing is done, are never afterwards satisfac- 


setting at mid-day, is imperative if good re- 
D4 . a sults are looked for. | 


Late Hambros 


k ' gee canes ad frame well: apart. Ventilate the frames under glass. Cauliflowers for summer US? _ 
7 With the exception of hand fertilisation and freely, and when the plants are thoroughly will do admirably ‘on a north border; and a 
; the maintenance of a Muscat temperature, hardened plant them-in a warm, sheltered line or two of Brussels Sprouts put out roun 
am : both of which are unnecessary, treatment in position, and train them to single stems. about this time may. be valuable later on. 
S Se AS , this case is the same as in the foregoing in- When several trusses of fruit are set on each Scarlet Runner Beans and. French Beans for 
| = : stance. A good set can be obtained by a mere plant stop the leader, and feed the roots fre- succession can be sown, and young plants 2" 
in e shaking or ;tapping of the Vines when in quently with light top-dressings of artificial Mint: put out now will give useful cuttings 
ey aes = bloom. .. a ae A. W. manure. _ EF. W Ww, McG. 


, strong ‘plants. 


different varieties, each of which come into ` 


To ensure the rich syrupy flavour which | 
. as the fruits approach the ripening stage is- 


in, overhead syringing for the time being is- 


liberal supplies of stimulants and to be kept | 


Once this is effec- 


away freely or with.necessary vigour to make 
When removing, the- surplus 
suckers it is well‘to look over the canes. re- 
served for fruiting this year, and if from any 


cause any of these are found to be not show~ 


ing for fruit, they, too, should be cut out. 
This, however, is a thing.that seldom occurs 


when. the previous: management has been ` 


good, except in the case of very severe frost 
after the buds burst. If through any cause 


the mulching has been delayed, it should be 


attended to at once, as dry weather has 


-already set in, and the value of mulching 


applied while the ground still holds a quan- 
tity of moisture cannot be over-estimated. _ 


Newly-planted fruit trees 


„must not be allowed to become ‘dry at the 


roots. Several good’ drenchings at frequent.in- ` 


tervals will be beneficial, as the water given 


them will sustain them. over.the most danger- 


ous period through which they have to pass, 
and as no harm can be done by watering any 
properly planted trees it is wisest to be on 
the safe side and. to begin watering them 


well at once. These trees should also be pro- ` 
vided with a good mulching, not necessarily — 
-of manure, but of something that will pre- 


vent rapid evaporation. . 

Celery | À e fete 8 
trenches ,should be prepared, and. a’ good 
quantity. of decayed manure applied with as 


little delay as possible. Continue to prick out 


young Celery plants and allow. a space of 


8 inches between them, so that they may be | 
‘lifted with good balls of soil when removed 


r 


for planting in the trenches. 

Turnips Co a | 
Make sowings ‘of Turnips fortnightly 

throughout the summer, choosing, as the 

season advances, a cool situation and a north 


border during the hottest part of the summer.. 


As soon as the plants.are large enough thin 


them to 9 inches apart in the rows, and stir 


the soil frequently with the Dutch hoe. - , 
Carrots _ E 


Thin early crops as soon as the plants are 


large enough for handling. Hoe’ the surface 
soil frequently, and dust the plants with soot 


_ Of the resulting seedlings many will 
during the succeéding ‘season. 
\ . : A 2 


- with chemicals in solution. 
when lavishly used, tend to clog: the: pores 
The young 
shoots of the current season ought to be 

. pinched above. the fifth leaf, and sublateral , 


growths rubbed out. These shoots, of course, 


' the wood may mature, but they 


If plants intended for fruiting in the open — 


are well advanced stand them in a cold 


room for more, will provide fresh and 
: Material into which the roots 
“way. This for of feeding Figs is, I think, 

| uid: manure or 


setting time, the crops all over ought 
well up to the average. 
Hardening off 


r 


in the case of bedding plants and of 
tables raised under glass can hardly be 


estimated. Atthis date most of the former 
should be in: cold frames from which the 4 
sashes ought’ to be run back during favour- 
-The hardier subjects, and 
young: plants of vegetables, will be safe 
- enough under the shelter of a wall or in a 


able weather. 
Celery trench. a 
Hollyhocks 


pa 


~~. Young plants should mow be put. out in ` 
well-manured and deep soil. 
‘which have stood -out in the borders over 


winter should have a heavy mulch of 


‘decayed manure; and no-plants so well 
While writing of 


attention in this respect. 


Older plants 


‘he importance of thoroughly hardening off. 


vege- 
over- 


a 


well- | 
repay 


these stately and beautiful plants it may be 
added-that seeds ought to be sown in August. 


Figs in pots. _-—.“ 


Figs in pots require very rich feeding, and 
top-dressings may now be applied with much 


advantage. Even 2 inches, where there 


superior to watering with liq 
Both `of 


of the soil; which becomes sour. 


carry -the second crop, which comes 
rapidly after the. first crop 


bloom | 
| 
| 
3 
| 
| 
| 
| 


has been picked. 


is not 
sweet 


goon find their 


these, 
pores, . | 


away 


After the second crop has ripened, the trees 


in pots may be placed outside-in 


order 
‘should be 


that 


again housed before frosts of any severity 


come in. October! _ 
present 65 degs., air to be given at 75 
and early closing practised. 


tory.” Lettuces and Radishes will do well on 


a west border; but it is better, and 
profitable, to sow Mustard and Cress in 


during summer. 
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PESTS 


Ladybirds 

Of late these bright, active little beetles 
have come into their own, and are now ad- 
mitted to be the most useful of all British 
beetles, As mature insects, however, they 
are not so hi neficial as when they are larve, 
though through all their stages they are car- 
nivorous. It is as grubs that they do such an 
enormous amount of good. It is quite im- 
possible to estimate the good a colony of these 
rubs does in a garden where there is green, 
y. It is to be feared that every gardener 
does not even yet always recognise a ladybird 
grub when he sees one, and very often 
sprays and insecticides clear away these 
grubs as well as the green-fly. The red and 
black-spotted beetles can get out of the way. 
They have wings, and they can crawl also 
quite quickly; but the grubs are of a dull, 
slatey colour, with faint orange spots, and 
they are not casily scen on the green leaves. 
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Of these the two latter are seldom met with, 
and do not harm garden crops, so they may 
be left undisturbed. The Hornet is also com- 
paratively harmless to plants, and should 
likewise be left alone, especially as it is one 
of the fiercest of this tribe. From the gar- 
dener’s point of view the Common or Ground 
Wasp is the only one he need worry about, 
and every precaution should be taken to get 
rid of this pest, as it is most destructive, and 
may be responsible for considerable damage. 
Not only does it attack all ripe fruit but it is 
sometimes equally partial to flowers, tearing 
off the skin of the shoots for building mate- 
rial for its nest. In this respect the Hornet 
may prove harmful. 

Nests are generally built in hedge banks, 
but are also to be found occasionally in tree 
trunks. Although much good can be done 
by destroying the queens early in the season 
before they have reared their extensive 
families, this cannot be fully effective, and 
the only remedy is to destroy the Wasps when 
in their nests. These should be marked down 
as early as possible in the season, as the 


Ladybirds . 


Though they possess six feet they move very 
Siwy, and, of course, have no sense of 
winger. In this they are unlike caterpillars, 
eeh will easily take alarm and shelter 
themselves in various wavs. Besides the 
ammon green-fly of the garden, ladybirds are 
ot geat value in destroving the hop aphis. 
In one stage of its career the ladybird is often 
“erowked. This happens when it hangs on 
thes kaf ~ edge as a tiny, dark - coloured 
Cevsatis, Special care should be taken not 
t destroy it in this stave, as the beetle that 
merges will be the parent of a group of eggs 
as from 20 to 50, and every one of 
we rubs that hated out will destroy hun- 
ceis oof the cieen-fly, 
M. H., CRAWFORD. 


Wasps 
ee ote tole Species of Wasps whose 
oan E in the garden, namely, 
Hmet ve asp (Vespa vulgaris), the 
Wases oe and two species of Tree 
e5 (Vespa britannica and V. sylvestris). 


be no danger at all. . 
partiy ħlled with stale beer or treacle is an 


excellent remedy. i 
thing to do is to remove the sting, and then 
apply ammonia or a blue-bag to the affected 


sooner the preventive measures are taken the 
better will be the effect. Various means are 
emploved in taking the nests. In any case 
the work should take place in the evening 
when all the insects are at home. The old- 
fashioned remedies consisted of tar, parafin, 
or burning sulphur, but by far the most effec- 
the use of potassium or sodium 


tive is 
A wad of cotton wool is saturated 


evanide. 


with either of these and placed in the entrance, 


which is then sealed up at once, with soil 
to keep in the fumes. In a short time the 
Wasps are asphyxiated, and the nest can be 
dug out. Similarly bisulphide of carbon is 
verv effective when injected into the nest, but 
the fumes from these poisons are exceedingly 


dangerous, and on no account should be in- 


haled, neither should the operator smoke. 
But if common-sense is exercised there should 
For greenhouses a jar 


When stung, the first 


part. 
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' Big Bud 


In a note headed ‘‘ Big Bud ’’ (GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, p. 172), A. J. P. says :,‘* Keep 
a watchful eye on Gooseberries and Red Cur- 
rants, as these also are liable to attack.” ‘It 
Is the case that the Currant Gall Mite 
(Eriophyes ribis) has been found to infest the 
Red Currant, but it is not so well known that 
the Gooseberry is liable to become affected. 
Perhaps your correspondent will inform us on 
what authority he bases his warning. 1 have 
searched through many references to the 
Currant Gall Mite but can find no evidence of 
it infesting any plant other than Black Cur- 
rants and Red Currants Mr. H. Goude. in 
a pamphlet on Black Currant ‘ Reversion ” 
some eighteen months ago said: * It is not 
usually recognised that Red and White Cur. 
rants become infested with * Big Bud’ gall 
mite.” Unfortunately he did not accompany 
his statement with any data. Professor F. V. 
Theobald in “* Insect Pests of Fruit ” (1909) 
records the occurrence of “ Big Bud ” on 
Red Currants at Gillingham, Kent, in 
November, 1900, this bcing verified by Dr. 
Natepa, of Vienna. ‘But Theobald makes no 
mention of it attacking the White Currant, 
nor does he include Eriophyes ribis among the 
pests of the Gooseberry. ‘In the Ministry of 
Agriculture Sectional Volume, No. 2 
“ Insect Pests of Fruit Trees,” p. >o, it is 
. 66 Ao Si . ; 
stated : “ Red and White Currants and the 
Gooseberry are also attacked. . . . dt does 
not appear to have been proved that the mites 
can pass from One species of host plants to 
oan peas It mi oe probable that they 
i 50,” ght be a subject worthy of 
some experiment and research, 


lI WW. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 
Red spider on Gunnera 
I am sending vou in a small packet part of 
a leaf of one of my Gunnera manicata, which 
I think, is suffering from some disease. Will 
you kindly advise me about this as early as 
possible in your paper. This disease ap- 
peared last year, and I hoped it might not 
recur, but it, unfortunately, has done so, 
. . G. 
[We think red spider has been the source 
of the trouble with the Gunneras ‘though 
NONE seems present now. Spraying with 
potassium sulphide when the pest js present 
would doubtless do much to keep it i 
check.] i i 


Voles destroying Peach-tree roots 

(C. A. Hope).—Your Peach-tree roots have 
evidently been attacked by the field vole or 
meadow mouse, which d6 great damage to 
tree roots and are verv dificult to trap 
Where safe from children and domestic 
animals a mixture of Phosphorous, lard, and 
flour is very deadly. You might also place a 
few rather large flower-pots in the ground 
knocking out more of the bottom, and insert. 
ing them to form a pit-fall. If Vou can dis. 
cover their run an ordinary Mouse-trap may 
be carefully sunk and cunningly hidden with 
a little light soil, over which place a few Peas 
Or a litle corn. 


Pear-tree leaves unhealthy 

(D. W. Hill)—Your Pear leaves have been 
attacked by the  Pear-leaf blister mite 
(Eriophses pyri), a very small creature quite 
invisible without a strong maunifving glass, 
To destrov the mite sprav the trees before the 
buds begin to swell in the spring with a solu. 
tion of one part of paraffin to six of water, 
and in April, or now, with the following mix- 
ture :—} 15. of flowers of su!phur mixed into 
a gruel with water added to 6 Ibs. of soft soap, 
Which has been dissolved in hot water. Mix 
thoroughiy and then stir well, and add slowly 
6 gallons of water. Pick off and burn a!! the 
affected leaves. 
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The flower garden 
Bedding out—(contintsed) - , 

We are now within a few days of the time 
when we shall be able to “ bed out,” 


other geometrical beds. I want rather to 


press this point. Fig. 1 shows a crescent bed 


_ with a bordering of plants of. any suitable 


variety, leaving the great part to be planted 


with Calceolarias, Pelargoniums, or what 


a = ee ages ty $ 
dumping of a bright coñtrasting colour inthe |. 
centre is equally out of keeping. The real {ix 
stars must smile and make merry, if such 
cold creations can make merry, over. the. 
gaudy, yet puny, representations made of 
them. I think that ‘‘ correctness ° in effect 
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‘is indispensable to art, and where a -hotch- 


potch of colour is aimed at the only thing is _ 
to get it by all means, but not to look upoh 
it as artistic. So, star beds might be yellow 


~or white or cold blue or soft red, but I æn- 


not associate the more glowing colours with 


= BISATA those attributed to any of the stars in the 
j AN firmament. Diamond - shaped beds allow 
PES even in these one likes to keep as neatto thè 
Fos real thing as possible. We can, however, 
| Be take liberties with a diamond that we should 
i . te not dream of doing with a star. - 
hs ee ESRC NS = Long, narrow borders, laid out in rtbbons, 
Ae: : EM wenn are very pleasing features in large gardens; | ' 
Be SEF? but even in some of these I have seen-the 
AS Ser : best effects lost through their containing too. 
A as i e many lines. In a 4-foot bed there is only fair 
RRI ee 7 | room.for three subjects if each ones to do- ; 
Sag Fig. 1.—A crescent bed with — itself justice. In these days, when the axe 
‘4 


Nothing is gained, but rather lost, through 


being too early, arid, as a rule, May should 
have passed its middle before it is absolutely 
-safe to begin except upon fairly hardy plants 
like the Calceolaria and Antirrhinum. -Be- 
tween now and then. we cannot be better em- 
ployed than in thoroughly preparing the beds, 
cleaning, manuring, and digging deeply, for 
the more thoroughly this is done the greater 


will be the wealth of bloom that will reward 
us. Before I pasg- on to my concluding re- 


“marks on this subject I may perhaps call 
‘attention to a detail which I alluded to by 
word and illustration a year ago, and warn 


= a a thin border 


not:; but the point I wish to make is that such 
an edging or outside row should not be less 
. than one-sixth the widtlr of. the bed. More 
often than not we see a narrow edging of 
Echeveria, Alyssum, or Lobelia not more 
than one-twelfth that proportion, and it is 


of economy has lopped off so many super- 
fluities and driven us back to simple things, 
they are more often filled with annuals; and - 
if the said remorseless axe has done nothing - 
else it has certainly brought annuals into 


much more latitude in the way of colour, but | 
i 
4 
| 


their own. After all, they are not surpassed - j 


in usefulness or effect by any other summer, 

plants. Nothing is more ~ floriferous, and - 

nothing can out-rival them in colour. Asto 
! i a t 


sagt 


readers of thé danger when beds contain too 
much soil and are raised to-an inordinate 
- height. It is most difficult to give the plants - 
either on’ the top or the rise of the mound = 


` 
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a> 
ba *. 
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sufficient water, and there is no real reason 
why we should resort-to this when, even if 
the bed were entirely level, we can choose 
frem a large selection of plants which will 


themselves easily supply thé gradation re-. 


quired. An elevatiom of 1 foot‘in a circular 
bed 6 feet in diameter is about the limit at 
which water ‘can be satisfactorily applied 
during a drought, and even then, when the 
surface of the soil has been smoothed by con- 
stant waterings, it is the plants on the lower 
level, the edge of the bed, that get the benefit 


-of nearly all the- water supplied. We shall 


all do well to remember this, and so avoid 


the danger which, in a dry season, so heavily 
handicaps the plants growing in the centre of 


the bed. 


Last week I spoke detrimentally of the use 
of thin, non-éffective lines of colour in round, 
square, or oblong beds, and I want to apply 
this also to crescent and star-shaped or any 


v 


@ 


such a weak line that I look upon it as com- 


pletely non-effective—of not sufficient weight 
to impress. It is no more suited to the mass 
of colour enclosed within it than a meagre 
and paltry frame would be to a glowing and 
glorious picture. The proportion is alto- 


gether wrong. How much more impressive 


is a bed, as in Fig. 2, where there is no 
edging = a ae where the beauty and bril- 
lancy of the colour are set off by the gre 
of the lawn? 4 as 
When we get away from the crescent and 
turn to star-shaped beds, edgings of different 


-colours are .So many incongruities and the 


Fig. 3.—A terraced border edging a lawn 


E 


size, we have them at every stage between ~ 
the miniature white Alyssum at 3 inches and 
the bold Sunflower at 8 feet, so that there ~. 
is no great difficulty in making our: choice. 
We have them in white, mauve, yellow, pink, | 
rose, red, crimson, blue, and also in many 
combinations. There are Asters, Stocks,and 
Zinnias in four or five shades; therevare the 
yellow Tagetes, the gold and crimson French è 
Marigold, and the large golden African’ Mati- = 
gold. There are Phlox Drummondi, Nemesias, 
Salpiglossis, annual Chrysanthemums, and, 
in fact, one could fill half-a-page with a list 
from which eminently suitable subjects might 
be selected for any purpose. I thiak that in 
a ribbon border one of the essentials is that 
the rows rise in distinct tiers one behind the 


af other. Fig. 3 is a terraced border to a lawn, 
fr and, though this does not exactly realise what 
‘ I require in a long border, it does convey ine 
9 l ort L idea of plants rising in tiers. H 1s, however, 
2 . WIA x lv affective design, far 
RO Fig. 2.—Crescent bed filled NOS A DPE ee ee ee trouble tha 
: ne with Violas or tricolor OO r e 0 BRS DO eee ine our- 
x a5, Pelargonlums ; Fg a bank of Grass. If one could, for the P 
3 á ae. pose, -consider Antirrhinums and Pents €- 
ie F : l 


mons as annuals (they are often sọ treated), 
then the subjects for a ribbon border are by 
so much the more enriched; and if [ were 
planting sūch a terraced bed as Fig. 3 illus- 
trates I should look upon them as indispen 
able. The theapness of a ribbon or aniy ou 
border planted with annuals is really ee 
able. A bed 4 feet wide and 100 feel : 
length could easily be furnished with 25% 


ye 


it 
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worth of the right plants. More than about 
700 would overcrowd it, and many varieties 
can be purchased from good houses at about 
s. per 100. 

Hk whether pot plants, 
annuals from the open are being lanted, it 
is well worth taking as great care in their 


box plan ls, or 


Fig. 4.—Plant with a trowel. 
of the hole A. 


planting as though they were exotics from 
the hothouse. | have often in these pages 
epressed disapproval of planting with a 
dibble on the ground that it too often cramps 
the roots and almost as often leaves a hiatus 
beneath the roots. The proper tool to use is 
a trowel (as in Fig. 4), for then, whether ex- 


pas or with no soil attached, the roots will 
be gently dealt with, and rest on a sure and 
hrm bottom. Do not oyercrowd your beds. 
If your plants are not allowed room to grow 
and develop they will be weakly and unsatis- 
fwtory. Flower stalks will bi weak and the 


blooms themselves lose substance. Whether 


it be a common bedding plant or an expen- 


Sive hothouse plant, it cannot be healthy if its 
caves (its lungs) have nol proper breathing 
pace. Do not too finely and too smoothly 
aka aver the surface of the beds ; rather 
Jer it to be a trifle unsightly if necessary ; 
he leaves as they grow will soon hide that, 
nd the slighi inequalities will arrest the 
wer and prevent it running off. Do not 
t the soil be too loose, a slighi treading be- 
fe planting makes the soil into a more per- 
aum for the roots to push into and 
f on to. [hese ire trifles, but 
tremendous trifles," as Chesterton. calls 
ms and truly they are tremendous, for 
wn their appreciation depends whether vour 
mmer bedding is to be a sight for gods and 
N OF a source of dissatisfaction to vourself 
1 everybody els: BE. 


The vegetable garden 


ery 

Es are Two dist s of Celery, viz., 
ve and the red. The white is most 
aor crown | i Vo Use 3 the red for 
ne even early spring Therefore, it 
"visable for those who | e facilities for 
= 80 to grow some of either, They both 


vation, requiring 
moisture. It 
vecetables we 
inly used as a 


i exacily the sa 

tp, rich soil 

reef the most wholes 
ese, far, though iti 


Let the roots rest well on the bottom 
B. Press soll firmly round them 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


salad because of its crispness ard nutty 
flavour, its value as a vegetable cannot well 
be overrated. Millions of plants are grown, 
especially in Middlesex and the Fen country, 
but there is scarcely a garden in any county 
where it does not find a place. To be really 
good it must be grown with intelligence and 


skill. Not that it is too exacting, but there 
are certain essentials it must and will have. 
About the end of Mav we procure our 
plants from the nurseryman unless we raise 
our own. This, however, we can only satis- 
factorily accomplish if we have facilitics for 
raising the seedlings under glass. We select 
our plot of ground and open trenches, varying 
in width from 1 foot at the bottom for single 
rows to r fect for double rows (as per illus- 
tration). Where quantities are grown the 
double row is the more economical. There 
is no need to go more than a spit deep pro- 
vided the crumb is thrown out, and when that 
is done several inches of well-retted manure 
are dug into the second spit. This ts trodden 
rather firmly, and is then ready for the re- 
ception of the plants. The white varieties, 
grown for early use, may be planted at 
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writing to the “ Fruit-grower ” last autumn 
to mention some gargantuan sticks of Celery 
produced by the abnormally damp and mild 
weather during August, September, and 
October. No, no one wants’Celery to be 
too big and coarse, yet I received a letter 
from a grower asking me where ‘ gargan- 
tuan ’’ Celery could be procured as he had 
never seen it catalogued! I do not know why 
such a description should have appealed to 
him. I like medium-sized sticks, whether 
for the salad glass or for cooking. We can 
all grow these easily enough. First, all side- 
shoots breaking-up from the roots must be 
broken off ; then as soon as the plant becomes 
Strong the first instalment of earthing-up 
must be made. It is best done with a trowel. 
You grasp the leaf stalks in the left hand, 
and hold them together, while with the right 
hand you loosen soil from the side or top of 
the trench with the trowel, and place it 
around the plant, practically about half- 
filling the trench with the soil. The second 
instalment, about three weeks later, actually 
fills the trench, bringing it level with the sur- 
face, the heads being closed in for this, as 
before, to prevent the soil falling in to the 
heart of the plant. Then, before the major 
moulding-up begins, a few applications of 
liquid manure will greatly encourage a quick, 
firm growth, which is what we want. In 
another month the growth has become 
strong, and then before moulding or earthing 
it is quite a good plan to draw the head to- 


- gether with a string of raMia, tying it, 


though only loosely. Then as the plants 
grow so must you add the carth, making your 
banks solid enough to run off the rain. 

Some of the earlier, smaller - growing 
varicties, like White Plume, may be planted 
nearer together on the level and blanched by 
tying round each a deep collar of brown 
paper. Those who wish to prolong the Celery 
season at tS beginning invariably grow a few 
this way, but the majority of us are quite 
satisfied to begin our Celery salad when 
other salads have begun to decline. 


F. J. F. 


Celery trenches 


It is common knowledge that in many 
gardens the ground <et apart for Celery is not 
made use of as fully as it might be, in the 
majority of instances that being the only crop. 
If, however, trenches are got out in good time 
and prepared with manure, then one may 
utilise both the interior and sides of the 
trenches for catch crops. One of the best and 
Most profitable methods is to have the trenches 


ofl F 


Double Row 


Celery trenches 


o inches to 19 inches apart in the trenches, 
but the larger growing and later pink or red 
varieties ` should be given 12 inches to 
15 inches. 

The first danger the cultivator is confronted 
with is the attack of the Celery fv, by which 
millions of plants are spoilt every vear. The 
simplest and most effective method for pre- 
venting this is to dust the voung plants with 
soot, doing so until the period of attack has 
passed. lot, dry weather favours the enemy, 
therefore we have to see that our plants are 
kept moist overhead. I had occasion when 


ready by March, and sow Spinach therein and 
-Radishes on either side. Both Mature ¢ uickly 
and are off early enough to admit d the 
Celery being planted, I have on several occa- 
sions had Spinach early by spreading aver tha 
rows a few Pea-sticks or by bringing into 
temporary use frame lights, As is wel] 
known, there is no Crop swifter than S ae h 
and a few inches of soil are 4Y that ae 
to be spread over the manure jn Fe See 
the trench. When Soinach his teen Jauthe 
one has simply to dig the saas in, ne 
WOODRASTWICK. 
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~ (Mrs. H. G. Campbell). 


_ Narcissi failing DE 


capable of starting into growth. | 
' thing you can do is to turn up the soil and ° 


-such in. 


y 
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Correspondence 
= PLANTS AND FLOWERS | 
Tulips diseased © = 5 


—Your Tulips have 


been attacked by.a fungus known. as the Tulip 


mould (Sclerotinia, parasitica), a very destruc- — 
_ tive pest nearly allied to’ the fungus which. 
- attacks the common white Lily (L. can- 


didum). There'is no cure for this disease. 
You had better at once pull up all the affected 


-. bulbs and burn them to check the spread of ` 


the disease. | 


(Mrs. E. Trotman).—We ‘fail to understand 


_ the non-appearance of your double Narcissi. > 


We should say that the bulbs when you re- 
ceived them were quite shrivelled up, and in- 


find out if the bulbs have moved in any way. 
It may be, that you planted the bulbs too 
deeply. | | 


_Hyacinths increasing .. 


(E. C. Curtis).-These are propagated from 
offsets or by cutting the bulb through above 
the root stock and cutting across. When the 
top part is planted a good number of tiny 
bulbs will form at the cut portion. These 
must be“removed and planted when they are 
dormant.  Hyacinths can now be bought so 
cheaply that it is not worth while to trouble. 
about home: propagation. i 


Plants arid vegetables- failing : Do 


(C. H. Bond).—Careful consideration of th 
facts stated in your note leads*us to arrive at 


. the conclusion that the trouble complained of 


is due to the application of the fresh-slaked 
lime. Affording bone meal so soon after 
applying the Hop manure was alone sufficient 


to affect vegetation, and in affording hme 
after this only served to aggravate the evil. 


Had you worked lime in with the decaying 
vegetable matter you mention it would have 
done good. In future never make use of lime 


directly after applying manure of a manufac- - 


tured or. artificial nature. ` 


‘ 


~ ‘TREES AND SHRUBS 
Pyrus failing | 


(D. F.).—If one may judge from the shoots 
you send’us your plant is suffering from dry- 
ness at the roots. It is astonishing how 


"plants grown near a wall suffer from dryness. 


We would advise you to loosen the soil with a 
fork and give the plant a thorough-soaking of 
water, mulching with, well-rotted manure to 
encourage a vigorous growth. The plant is 


-in an enfeebled condition and is in want of 


assistance. \ Es 7 | 


Ceanothus increasing —— | 
(H. M.).—AIl the varieties of Ceanothus 


` are easily increased from cuttings, using wood 


which is about half.ripe, the end of July or the 
early part of August being a good time to put 
The cuttings. should be some 
3 inches or 4 inches long, and inserted round 
the sides of 4-inch pots in soil composed of 


sandy loam, a little peat, and enough sharp. 


sand to keep ‘the whole porous. Stand in a 
cold 4rame, water when necessary, and shade 
from the sun. They will root more quickly if 
given a hand-light in the. greenhouse. In the 
spring they should be potted off singly, later 
on transferring to the open ground. They 
can also be increased by layers when this can 
be done, good plants ‘being quickly secured in 


hi i , ! ; ’ 
Hewa. WHGETABLES ` 
Rhubarb failing | | 


(E. Bush).—We regret being unable to give 
you the name and cause of the disease in the 


The only 


GARDENING . ILLUSTRATED 


Rhubarb .sént. ` We experienced a similar 
occurrence three years ago, but after giving 
the soil between the stools a good liming have, 


with the. exception of one stool, not been 
troubled with the disease since. 
fore recommend you to try'the effect of lime, , | 


We there- 


and to apply. it now. Should this arrest the 


progress of the disease the stools would be | 


able to make new growth and mature be- 
‘fore autumn, and perhaps make clean growth 
next season. -At any rate it would be worth 
the trial. » | So 


v i l ' 
SHORT REPLIES 
B. M. D.—We regret being unable to re- 
commend a- remedy for coping with the 


© disease in your Tulips, and the best thing to 
prevent it from spreading is to destroy. all 


affected bulbs by burning them. : ick 
Perth.—For such a position nothing is so 


good as a strong-growing Ivy. This you can ^ 


plant: now, as Ivies can always be had in 
pots. If the soil is poor it would be well to 
clear some of it out and replace with good 
loam. Water well if the weather is at all 
dry until the plants become established. 

A. Saunders.—You have a wide range, in- 
cluding Roses, Sweet Briar, Holly, Yew, 
Laurustinus, and the Mexican 
(Choisya ternata). The best of all is the 
Holly. | a | re 
- Young Beginner.—{1) Any time from the 
end of November till the end of March. (2) 
Immediately after flowering has been com- 


- pleted. 


Blavour.—(2)' You. cannot expect bulbs that 
have had the foliage removed to be of any 
use for future growth. 


discard them and procure fresh bulbs. (3) 
Dig them all up when the foliage has ripened, 


replanting the big bulbs in the bank after ^ 


digging it well and manuring it, and putting 
the smaller bulbs in a spare piece of ground 
in the kitchen garden. They are far too 
thick, and you cannot expect them to flower. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


R. B.—The colour of your Aubrietia comes © 


very near to that of Mrs. Llovd Edwards, 

which: may be best described as violet-purple. 
Miss F. L. Clark.—Not a Gentian. Please; 

send fresh specimen. |. a r 

_ Blavour.—We cannot undertake to name 


florist flowers. „In the case of Tulips, your > 
only way to be sure of the names is to visita ~ 


nursery where a collection is grown. . 


TRADE NOTE , ^` 


All varieties of netting are’ included in the 


"new list issued by W. Oliver Allen, of Brick 


House, Porthleven. ` This firm, which has 
been established for half a century, guaran- 
tees the quality of its nets, which are sup-. 
plied either square or diamond. The mesh 
can be had in various sizes and the netting in 


different lengths, according to requirements. 


‘The prices are now down to practically pre- 
war level. : 


A. STATEMENT. issued by the Commercial 
Attaché to the Netherland Legation (London), 
April 21st, 1923, is as follows :—'t A number 
of complaints having been made recently re- 


` garding the manner in which orders for bulbs ` 


and flowers sent to firms in Holland have 
been executed, the Netherland Legation 
desires to warn the British public against 
sending such orders, either prepaid or cash on 
delivery, to any dealer of whom they have not 
satisfactory experience, or whose references 
they have not been able to obtain and verify. 
The majority of Dutch bulb. exporters are 


' trustworthy, but there are several among 


those who send price lists to private persons 
in the United Kingdom who are unreliable. 
It is, therefore, advisable to avoid dealings 
with any except well-known firms.” 


They are, we fear, * 
of no value, and the. best thing would be to | 
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FERTILIZER 
Every ounce is vital 
plant food. Ask any 
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user about results.4 . 


Obtainable from all pronapal 


seedsmen and stores. In case 
difficulty apply to 
3 HAWKER & BOTWOOD LTD 


Sas Essex 


j 


Orange ~ 


In 6d. and 1/6 Cartons and up to 
1 cwt. Bags at 21/6. 


nished); ends and elbows 
(japanned green). 


Write Jor List to Dept, FE. P./G.I. . 


Boulton Paul [$ - 


$ Bog P 
= Garden Seat : 
No. F.151 = 


Amongst the cheapest and best made. 
Strongly constructed of pitch pine (Frar- 


wrought iron 


Telegrams Telephone 
eoutron norwich NORWICH normda (Sines 
LONDON OFFICE 135-137, QUEEN VICTORIA ST.EC 

Telegrams: Boutique.Cent London Telephone 4642 Cent . 


USE ONLY 
GENUINE HIGH-CGRADE 


FOR WEAR . 


Our No. 4 Branded Hose. 


4 in. tin. lin. 1} in. 
33/6 46/3 59/9 70/- 


Our ‘‘Standard” Branded ‘Hose. - 
188 
Also Highest Grade LONG LENGTH HOSE 


supplied from stock. | 
Sample Hose and List Free -> . 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & C0., LTD., 


65, 65a, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, &F-! 


In 60-ft. lengths. | 
in. i 1} in. 


` in. i) in. 
47/6 66/3 85/- 1v0/-. 
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HOSE 


14 in. 
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| Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The Buglish Flower Garden" 
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Planting Celery 


To secure well-formed heads of Celery 
much depends upon the planting and other 
dtuls connected therewith. Celery heads 
should be of medium size and solid, Large 
heads of Celery are all very well as regards 
outward ` appearance, but the experienced 
cultivator knows that these are very decep- 
tve, mere bulk being all that they can lay 
cdam to, as rarely, indeed, are these of good 
quality, the stalks being tough and pithy and 
alo decaying rapidly. The first considera- 
ton is the trenches, and in the preparation 
uf these judgment is needed. For instance, 
on culd soils jt would be a great mistake to 
firm these deep, or such as may be considered 
suitable for light and consequently warmer 
and. There may not be so much difference 
wheeable jn the case of the earlier crops, 
ut with the main or late batch it is decidedly 
» This being planted low down, it is more 
nder the influence of damp, consequently 
"av IS apt to set jn earlier. Especially is 
Ms tie case if the late autumn and early 
mter should prove to be wet. Of course, 
vo nat advise going to the extreme in any 
“i but, according to my « xperience and 
wivaton, Celery trenches are very often 
Nid too deeply, and, not only too deeply, 
t the rows are much closer together than 
? should be, with the result that there is 
j sufficient sail for earthing, Certainly 
went might be secured for the blanching, 
nit enough to keep out frost, and-I look 

n sail as one of the best protectors of 
“from frost. I leave more space be- 
A the rows than is generally recom- 
ved, but even with this extra space I 
Procure sufficient soil for earthing. The 
meute space is never w isted, as along 
cp of each ridge a row of Lettuce is set 
Iad these having the advant ise of a free 
Von of air succeed admirably until far 
the autumn. The space p: leave be- 
ea TENUS is 5 feet 6 inches, and where 
_pping is not practised, 6 inches or 
¥s ess, To accommodate a single row 
oy the width of the trench should be 
eee l TIN see any advantage in 
un as roe so as to accommodate 
ee a plants, especially where they 

Pa ake Winter, as On account of the 
mae A mòn open to wet. With 
v he Boche Få TED pe B Faris 
oe rply, so that 

era otf. 

eance apart and width of trenches 

` Part of the routine, as the composi- 


tion of the rooting medium has to be taken 
into account. To take out the soil from the 
trenches to the depth of g “inches or 1 foot 
and place it on each side, afterwards forking 
into the bottom the quantity of manure in- 
tended to be used, will not grow good Celery 
if the sub-soil is of very indifferent quality. 


Spikes of Delphinium. (See page 299) 


Nor is a superabundance of manure of any 
real benefit. Enough, and no more. for 
giving the plants a good start is what is re- 
quired, growth being afterwards encouraged 
by ample Watering when needed, a soaking 
of liquid-manure occasionally and Ught 
sprinklings of salt, these latter being a real 
aid to free growth. Large quantities of 
manure at the time of planting result in a 
gross growth, The soil having been taken 
out to the depth of a inches or 1 font, as the 


paa Annual Subseriptioa, 
U.K. 10/10. Abroad 15/- 
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case may be, the bottom of the trench should 
be first forked over, and over this be laid a 
layer of solid manure, surfacing this with 
burnt refuse to the depth of an inch. On 
top of this place 3 inches of the best soil taken 
out. 

All our Celery trenches are now prepared, 
the different batches being planted as soon as 
ready. Overgrown plaints, besides moving 
badly, often receive a very severe check, and 
if it does not result in bolting, the hearts do 
not afterwards come well up. Plants that 
have been pricked out into a suitable and 
holding root medium always lift well when 
this operation is not left too long. In taking 
up the plaints, remove all small leaves and 
incipient suckers clustering about the base, 
as tf such should be neglected it entails a lot 
of work in removing them whilst the plants 
are in full growth, and if these are allowed 
to form thev draw off strength from the main 
heart. Oare must also be taken that the balls 
of soil are well moistened at planting time, 
this being well seen to overnight. H they 
should be planted with the balls in a dry state 
it takes a lot of water to penetrate after plant- 
ing. Plant rather firmly, putting the plants 
8 inches or Q inches apart, a soaking of water 
afterwards settling the soil about the roots. 
A few sprinklings in the evening will also 
assist greatly in establishing the plants. 


A. G. 


Notes of the Week 


Erinus alpinus; its beauty on old walls 
All the old walls here, whether of brick or 
sandstone, are now gav with the flowers of 
this pretty plant in all its many and varied 
shades of colour. So freely have the plants 
attached themselves to the cracks and 
crannies that in some instances the walls are 
hidden with flowers. SUSSEX, 


To keep Lenten Roses 


I notice that your Correspondent on 
“ Winter-blooming perennial plants,” in a 
recent issue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, savse 
that the Lenten Rose droops persistently 
alter being taken from the plant. I find that 
by slitting the stalk up into three or four 
sections to within about 3 inches of the 
Hower it keeps well in water for quite a lana 
time. A F.G. 


Planting English and Spanish Bluebells 
Mav T be Allowed to ask readers who have 
an opportunity of doing en ta study the effect 
of English and Soanish Blue belts in resar] ts 
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the relative appearance of these when planted ` 
in lines and groups? .I know a garden 
where there is a very fine white variety of the - 
former in goodly numbers, and this hasbeen 
utilised for planting in single rows, with a 
couple of inches between each bulb. The — 
effect is puny and the beauty of the flowers is 
not sufficiently realised. In another garden 
.good clumps -are employed, and this is-a - 
much prettier way, while in a third, where 
Ahese Bluebells are in irregular masses in. the 
Grass and under trees, the effect is infinitely 
more charming. 5 l i 
E 
Narcissus Capax plenus. . | 
Among a rather comprehensive «collection 
of Narcissi here I miss an old favourite in 
the shape of N. Capax plenus,- familiarly 
known as Queen Anne’s Double Daffodil. It- 
is altogether unlike the other doubles, and is 


_ unique in having six rows of petals arranged 
in the form of a star. 


Lemon-yellow in 
colour, the, flower-stalks are each about 
y inches in height, varying, according to the 
character of the. season, an inch or so on 
either side. Queen Anne’s. Double Daffodil 
increases but slowly, one colony which I 
knew for over 25 years being only a trifle- 
larger when J left it than it was when first I 
knew it. oe 7 W. McG. 
Double Rockets | : 
Visiting a village garden one day early this 

-month I was shown a bed of young Rockets. 
They were the old double variety and had - 
been increased from cuttings and wintered in. 
a cold frame. ` They were a sturdy lot and 
demonstrated that this was a better way of 
propagating than dividing the roots.. This 
variety, once the pride of Scotch florists, 
seems to be gradually dying out, and ‘is sel- 
dom seen in present-day gardens. I suppose . 
it is because if one omits to take the clumps 
up and replant them fairly often, or to strike 
cuttings, canker ensues.. ` The double Rocket 
thrives after disturbance, and in this respect 
differs from many other garden’ plants. 

i MIDLANDER. 
Herbaceous Calceolarias - | 

It is a pity that these gorgeous flowers, 

with their delicate spots and markings, are 
not more largely grown. There seem to be 
two reasons why oné sees fewer of them to-: 
day than''one did years ago. First and fore- 
most is the trouble they give with aphis, and 
secondly, like many other of our soft-wooded 
spring subjects, they are being ousted by the 
cheapness and easy culture of bulbous plants, 
Narcissi’and Tulips especially. It was my 
good fortune a few days. ago to see an ex- 
ceptionally well-grown batch filling a large 
plant-house “in the garden of Alderman 
H. J. Copeman, Westwood, Norwich. They 
were fine examples of cultural skill, clean 
and healthy in the foliage, and carried huge’ 
trusses of flowers. b AytcH PEA. 


Arenaria balearica 
is, as its specific name implies, a native of the 
Balearic Isles, but it is quite capable of 
making itself very much at home here in our 
gardens, where it will grow almost anywhere. 
For this it has been termed a “ weed,” but 
“that I think is unkind, for as a mantle to 
otherwise bare rocks, in the chinks of crazy 
paving, and on stone walls and cliffs there 
is nothing more useful. It spreads rapidly, 
especially in the shadier places, covering 
everything with its-close soft carpet from 
which now’ and on into early summer 
rise wee milk-white flowers on inch high 
stems. Admitted, it is the creeping enemy of 
any choice frail „subjects in its vicinity, but 
then they should not be there. There is.a 
place for everything, and the place where 
choice frail stuff will grow is not the place | 
to be allotted to Arenaria balearica. f 


E. T. N. 


' that time comes. 


' feet. to 14,000 feet. 
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Carnation Enchantress > i 


This form of the Perpetual-flowering type i 


is-very fine at the time of writing (early May). 
I sav form because there are variations of 
colour in Salmon Enchantress, White. En- 
chantress, and Enchantress Supreme, all 
alike notable for the size and substance of 
bloom. The shape, not forgetting extra- 
sized bottom petals, is notablé, and the calyx 
faultless. It speaks much for the varieties- 
that they are popular with growers for mar- 
ket, and if the plant in its early stages is 
less of a bushy nature than in some. kinds, 
there is quite a freedom of flowering when 
The flower-stem, too, is 
of capital length as well as strength. The 
plants are in 6-inch pots, and- it is doubtful if. 
by any other way than pot culture such big, | 
handsome examples could be obtained. I 
have measured many of the blooms and 
found them, well over 4 inches in diameter. 
Mertensia primuloides. | 
A very beautiful little plant is this for th 
‘cool, moist spots in the rock garden or alpine 
border, where, if planted in open friable soil, 
it will extend by means of sucker-like 
growths which push up around the central 
tuft. It is not always easy to establish at, 
first, but once the right position for it has 
been found it should be allowed to: remain 
for a few years. The flowers are borne from 
early April onwards on leafy stems about 
6 inchés in height, and, small as they are, 
they are decidedly attractive, being at first 
rich purple with white eye, passing with age 
to a lovely blue. This pretty Lungwort is’ 


r 


fcund wild from Cashmere northwards upon - 


the southern and western slopes of the Hima- 
laya, but always at a height of from 10,000 
: The best means of in- 
crease is by seeds’ and division of the roots. 
‘When the latter plan is resorted to it should 
be done immediately after the flowering. sea- 


son is past, as by so doing the plants become | 
thoroughly established in their new quarters 


and will bloom the following ‘season. i 


G. M.S. 


Chrysanthemums 
Cultural notes 

_ Through being obliged to shelter the plants 
under glass the progress that is being made is 
quick) and’ with other gardening work it 
sometimes becomes no easy matter to attend 
to the several repotting operations at the 
proper time. Any neglect, however, will show 
itself sooner or later. An effort is made to 
get to the last shift some time’ during the 


month of May, and in the latter part of that | 


month it is safe in most districts.to’ provide 
open-air conditions. In the potting compost 
for this subject it may. be well to advise the in- 
experienced not to experiment with rich 
material; that ds to say manures, either in 


dust or concentrated form, or in fact any. I 


mean in the latter case animal manures 
should be of a spent nature, as from an old 
hlot-bed, and then such wouldtend to the keep- 
ing of the soil porous. Leaf-mould would 
do this as well. n 

I am content with fresh, fibrous loam with 
a free mixture of broken mortar rubble. 
Temptations haye occurred to add soot; wood- 


ashes, and other things likely to do harm if. 


overdone, that I am sure the plants are the 
better without them. At the same time bone- 
meal at the rate of 1 lb. to a bushel of soil 
cannot be other than helpful. ` A cultivator 
with forethought will have the soil ready for 
use well in advance, and by turning the same 
get it into a nice state to work with—not wet 


nor too-dry.. ‘Then the necessary firm manner 


- flower-pots, -oyster-shells, and bricks, and 


stance; but if large, still less large, blooms 


_to say, from’ about the period of the last pot- 


- methods of ‘* stopping 


.~ for a time is a good 


~ for a few. days. 


. ample space be 


,’ and deal with the same promptly. 
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of pressing it into the pots can be managed in 
‘proper style. There may be danger in potting 
too firmly when the loam is of a clayey 
nature, and not over-burdened with fibre; but 


hardly otherwise. | | 1 
-A small matter, yet one of considerable 
moment, is watering thoroughly plants that - F 
are to be repotted. The ill effects likely to a 
follow if not done are that the centre of the |" adi 
ball may become, dust dry while the rest is ae 
moist. The sizes of pots generally favoured j ae 


are those of g-inch diameter and under rather beg 
than over. At any rate, two plants would go jT 
into any larger size. Use for drainage broken 


j 
place the same in carefully rather than em- k a 
ploy a big quantity. hee 
Training consists of allowing the one stem | 
of the plant to proceed without taking out the | 
tip after quite early in spring, which may be lona 
done‘in the case of a few late kinds, or to : a 
cause`branches low down when bushy growth 7 4) 
is desirable for a number of blossoms. Quite, 
an easy thing, therefore, is the management 
of plants for big, highly-developed flowers.: 
Froni beginning to end the single stem would 
be adhered to if one were exhibiting, for in- 


UA 


were aimed at the number of main branches 
would be chosen accordingly. Two, up to 
half-a-dozen or even more, on one plant may 
‘be determined from the early stages; that is 


ting. Some time in May the majority of sorts 4 
start branching, caused by the formation of 
a flower-bud. This flower-bud is not of any 
use, but when it appears the grower marks } 
an important period, inasmuch as the natural } | 
side growths caused thereby are so much the ka 
more seasonable than any we get through 
>” and when a natural | 
time is given to these the ripening goes on the 
better. ` E i 
At the time of the last potting, too, it i 
usually happens that many of the plants need p 
support. A stick. placed in the soil at onc 
may save a stem from harm, while.the plan 
of allowing the pots to stand close together | 
one. This helps getting | 
over a'check, and watering may be put off for $ 
a time, thus giving the roots the better chance PA 
of going into thé new soil. A sprinkle over- f °> 
head once or twice on fine days is helpful in |: 
this direction: Better, still, perbaps, is shade ; 
Anyhow, the disturbing 0 
the.roots in hot weather is somewhat difficult | 
to get Over without mishap of some kind, and e 
the two details to guard against are over- | 
watering on the one hand, and on the other ! 
dryness in‘ the centre.of the ball of earth. 3 
For summer quarters nothing beats an open, = 
position. The standing ground may be ma aoe 
firm with.a nice layer of ashes, and: to pre D 
vent worms from getting into the pots a flat et 
piece of tile under each pot 


is a capital plan. a i 
The usual way of standing the plants in lines, ul 
has much ,to recommend it, particularly 5 >w 
allowed between each for Mo 
grower to work, as well as give space a 
light for the advancing growth. | Watch ae a 
at all times for- the attention of agar a r 
almost daily business to take away side sg ži 
which are not wanted, These should be ae 
moved while quite small. ee a 
Maybe those of us who can amne i so 
plants morning, noon, and- night calle čr 
appreciate the difficulties of those e 
ing makes the visits of necessity less | is pons 
These latter, however, may at all time.’ D 
on the side of water, for on a warm day I" > 
more likely that the roots will o wate t 
drought. The Chrysanthemum may ieee 


~- 


S ; a ompa?" | 
ing; still, one would account 1 of as. = 


` tively easy culture, 3h 
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OUTDOOR 
Work of 


The chief work in the open-air garden at 
the present time is keeping down weeds and 
tilling the surface soil. This not only applies 
w the rock garden and borders, but also ‘to 
tne spaces among the varied groups of trees 
and shrubs, all of which derive great benefit 
from the movement of the surface soil, by 
means of which their appearance is also 
greatly improved, Another point which must 
not be lost sight of is.the frequent cutting of 
lawns and Grass paths; also their edgings, 
which at this season of the year grow so 
vigorously, and which, if allowed to go too 
lng before mowing will develop white, 
coarse patches. To avoid this we occasion- 
ally find it necessary to mow twice a week. 
This is very important, for a well-kept lawn 
is a yreat asset to any garden, and enhances 
the beauty of flowers, whether of trec, 
shrub, or plant, growing near. One has only 


— 
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PLANTS 
the week 


„also Pentstemons, the charming Pansies, 
Mauve Queen and White Swan, being used 
to carpet a bed of China Roses. 

The Chilian Evening Primrose (CEnothera 
taraxacifolia) has been put out in quantity, 
and Craspedia uniflora from New , Zealand 
has been put out on a raised warm border. 

A position on a southern slope has been 
provided for about two dozen plants of the 
charming grey-leaved Senecio Grayi, a pretty 
shrub at all seasons of the year. Groups of 
Clematis chrysocoma and Abutilon vitifolium, 
have been put out in the Heath garden. 
Camellia cuspidata, which refused to make 
growth on a warm, sunny wall, has been 
transferred to one which is shaded from mid- 
day sun. A recently-acquired stone seat has 
been erected beneath a bower of Rose and 
Wisteria, and much time spent in trying to 
get rid of the pernicious weed known as 


Flower of a Moutan Peony 


` 


9 be conlined to a stone-paved garden for a 
i. fe i: $ hot summer's day and then 
Ti e awn to realise this. 
The earliest batches of Sweet Peas are from 
ret to 3 feet in height, and have now re- 
wed their final staking. I generally limit 
re 10 feet, and although we place 
ae hap o at the base, in the way of 
aN a inches, it is admissible to occa- 
a) nover the lines or groups and re- 
Se Ay which mav have fallen out, other- 
wq saower will bring them down, and the 
= ae usefulness of the flowers will be 
Tad by crooked growth and flower-stems. 
oa dustings of soot and lime are 
a a ae batches, and the same applies 
bate nes of annuals sown last month, 
are well through the soil. 
r large patches have been prepared 
— pu the week, and although a 
n e choicer annuals still remain 
a M sowing is almost completed. 
ee dozen plants of Californian Lilacs 
D thus) have been cleared through and 
ee scattered among them. 
uited Pansies have been planted out, 


Ground Elder, which had taken possession 


of a very important border at the foot of a 
stone wall. E. M. 


Delphiniums 

There are no handsomer border towers 
than the Delphiniums, and though blue is 
the prevailing colour, yet the shades are ex- 
tremely varied, and there are other tints in 
parts of the flowers. The species and their 
varieties which so charmed us of old have 
had to give place to the newer forms with 
their larger tlowers and pleasing combina- 
tions of colour. .\nd vet the old large blue 
D. formosum, with well-formed, shell-like, 
dark bright blue flowers with white centres, 
can still hold its own, and it is also usefu!, 
apart from its beauty, for making a fore- 
ground to taller-growing varieties because of 
its dwarf growth. 

The Delphinium, to be seen in its best 
character, must be liberally cultivated. It is 
found to flourish in a rich deep mellow loam, 
and when left alone for a few vears verv 
strong shoots are made, and they, if helped 


p 
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by mulchings of good manure in autumn and 
spring, bloom with great freedom. The Del- 
phinium is frequently grown for exhibition, 
and it is the practice with some to lift the 
plants every two or three years, manuring 
the ground and replanting. This produces a 
strong growth and large and handsome 
spikes of fine colour, though some of the 
handsomest bunches of Delphiniums set up 
for show have been composed of lateral spikes 
when at their best. In a time of drought, 
mulching and watering are highly beneficial. 
It is the custom to increase fine varieties by 
division of the roots, and jn order to get the 
material out of which to make cuttings, the 
flower-spike should be cut away, thus pro- 
moting growths from the ground. By re- 
moving these with care, each having an 
appropriate heel, and placing them singly in 
pots of fine soil, keeping them close for a time 
in a cold frame and occasionally sprinkling 
overhead, the cuttings soon make roots. 
When rooted, they can be planted out in a 
prepared bed, or if extra strong plants are 
required, they can be shifted on into larger 
pots and so grown on into size. Seedlings 
can also be raised by taking seeds from a few 
of the best varieties and sowing them as soon 
as ripe in boxes filled with a sandy compost 
Perhaps the length of time required for the 
seeds to germinate deters many from at- 
tempting to raise seedlings, as the seeds will 
sometimes remain in the soil a whole year 
before thev start into growth. The pans or 
boxes in which the seeds are sown should be 
placed in a cold frame and the surface of the 
soil kept moist as required, and when the 
plants have grown large enough to bear it, 
they should be transferred to a bed in the 
open to grow on into blooming size. 


The Tree Peony (Pzonia 
Moutan) 


This is quite hardy, but as the plants start 
into growth curly it is advisable to select a 
position where the sun cannot shine on the 
voung shoots after a hard frost, which we 
very often get in the morning in the early 
spring. Having selected a postion, dig out a 
hole 2 fect deep and 3 feet in diameter, put in 
a few inches of well-rotted manure, return 
the soil taken out after having mixed some 
well-rotted manure with it, and plant with 
the grafts buried a few inches under the 
ground, where they will in the course of time 
throw out roots of their own, The Tree 
Peeonies are gross feeders and amply repay 
occasional top-dressings of well-decomposed 
manure. They mav also be grown jin pots, 
and are then verv effective jn the greenhouse, 
but to see them at their best thev should be 
given a sheltered position in the open air. 


Tradescantia virginiana 


The fact of the blooms of T. virginiana 
being short-lived has earned for the plant the 
popular name of “ Flower of a dav," but the 
non-enduring qualities of the flowers need not 
be a deterrent to cultivating this plant, as the 
dving blossoms are rapidly succeeded by 
others. and as a rule there js a continuous dis- 
play of bloom from early June till the end of 
August. This is a useful perennial for 
borders which are in partial shade, and those 
who favour blue flowers will appreciate the 
unique shade of violet-blue of the blooms of 
this plant. The sword-like foliage js de- 
cidedlv handsome, and as the plants grow 
only to a height of about 1 fost it is a very 
desirable plant for the front part of the peren- 
nial border. The cultural requirements of T. 
virginiana are easily catered fer, but althaush 
most ordnary garden soils will be found T 
ra the best results are alwavs obtained A 
Seve i a - = 3 
in era contain a generous supply of ine, 
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varietal forms with rose-coloured. and blush-- 
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lack vigour, while the blooms are more 
sparingly produced. The.plants are easily 
propagated by division ot the roots in spring 
or autumn, and in order to maintain .a 
generous display of bloom, the plants should 
be lifted and divided every three or four years. 
Plants may also be. raised from seeds in 
spring, or during the summer, and the re- 
sultant seedlings generally commence | to 
flower the second year after the seed.is sown. 
The white-flowered variety of this species is 
, very attractive, and forms a pleasing contrast 
There are also some pretty. 


pink flowers which ‘are earning deserved 
popularity, ` ~. | H. Greaves. 
| The Eulalias 
These Japanese Grasses are both graceful 
_ and accommodating, -as they ‘rarely look out 
of place so long as they are planted in clumps 
_ of half a dozen or bolder groups. They asso- 
ciate in a charming way with plantations of 
Bamboos, indeed, I always think they-are 
seen at their best when so grown. In the 
company of the Pampas Grasses they are 
also very attractive, provided they are kept 
close together, and not, as we too often see, 
dotted about with large spaces between the 
plants. By thé waterside these hardy orna- 
mental plants are most attractive, both in 
summer and winter, forming masses of ele- 
gant arching foliage and producing feathery 


~ plumes during late summer. 


E.. GRACILLIMA is of slender though wiry 
growth, and in every way less vigorous than 
the other well-known kinds... It is smaller 
in all its parts, and may easily be recognised 
by the purple tint of its stems and narrow 

-arching leaves, each with a white stripe down 
the centre. | ! 

E. JAPONICA is a taller and more vigorous 
plant, reaching under good culture 6 feet or 
7 feet in height, and forming huge clumps 
many feet across. The broad, arching leaves 


, are bright green and devoid of any marking 


whatever, and in late summer this plant pro- 
duces handsome, curving panicles of brownish 
violet flowers of feathery lightness. These 
may be cut and dried in the same way as 
Pampas plumés, when they form excellent 
material. for indoor decoration. E 

E. J. ZEBRINA is a singularly attractive 
plant, its habit much resembling that of. the 
above, but in this case the broad leaves are 
distinctly marked with yellow cross bars. It 


is a` very effective plant, and never fails to 
attract attention. l 


E. J. VARIEGATA is also a distinct and pretty 
plant, with leaves longitudinally striped with 
silvery white. 

E. SACCHARIFER.—Although not so well 
known as the above, this Japanese species is 
a really handsome Grass for the moist parts. 
of the garden. It grows 6 feet in height, 
and has large, arching leaves, each 2 inches 
wide. | os E. M. 


Violets—the new plantation 
Many thousands of young plants will be 
put out in their. summer quarters during the 
month of May. Experienced cultivators 
know well the advantage of cool quarters and 


freedom from draughts. A few seasons ago _ 


a large cultivator had some of his young 
plants in a field. On one side there was a 
long gap in the hedge, through which there 
came almost daily a cold_current of air, and, 
in front of the opening only, the plants were 
badly infested with red spider, and to a 
distance, along each row, of about 20 yards. 
If there is any danger of cold draughts in the 
small garden border a few Pea sticks to form 
a low hedge will act as a wind break, or some 
fine-meshed wire netting. 
need during the summer is to be kept clean, 
well watered in dny spells, and runners re- 
moved. | G. G. B. 


-rather different’ 


All the plants 
. appearance, before the | 
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Figs on walls in Scotland 
Figs are always popular, and many with 
whom the fruit is a favourite consider that 
it is absolutely necessary to provide the ortho- 
dox Fig-house in order to procure it. In 
many districts in Scotland this is no doubt 
true, but in many other districts it is quite 


possible to secure good crops of Figs from 


trees planted against a wall on a south 
border. At one time I had considerable suc- 


-cess with such “treés, fruits from which, by 


actual weighing, were 4 ounces each, not an 


— insignificant weight for an individual Fig. 


_ The best time at which to plant trees in the 
open is during the month of May. Plants 
are, of course, supplied in pots, and at that 
time both root and branch action ‘is active. 
Further, there is but little likelihood then of 
any severe frosts which might cripple the 
growth and retard progress. The best Fig 
for out of doors is undoubtedly Brown 
Turkey, although I have grown White Mar- 
seilles fairly well side-by side with the former 
variety. The _ _* * ore 
PREPARATION OF “TIIE BORDER is important. 
Figs planted in the open are always inclined 
to over-exuberant growth, and this tendency 
must be controlled. Throw out the soil-to the 
depth of 2 feet, and place a sandstone slab 
or a layer of slates at the bottom. On this 
lay a good 6 inches of broken brickbats, and 
then replace sufficient of the soil, mixing it 
with at least one-third of its bulk of lime or 
mortar rubbish. The. trees ought to be 


. planted rather high, and the alley in front 


ought on no account to be broken up at any 


time. Thé-roots find their way into this firm 
run, to the great advantage of the’ tree and 


of its fruiting. Training is best done in a 
fan-shape, and when the foundation is laid 
the growths ought to be kept thin. After- 
wards the usual stopping must be practised, 
and, of course, there is no second crop in the 
case of Figs in,the open. I used to protcct 


‘the branches from damage by winter frosts 


by thatching them with Spruce branches, and 
the roots were well mulched during that 
period with stable manure. W. McG. 
yo = = = : ae 
~The Morello Cherry 


For a north wall there is no better fruit. 


_ I have grown it in three different ways and 


succeeded in them all. 
Certain varieties of Plums and Pears have 
been recommended for this position, but as 
far as I am aware there has not been a per- 
manent success in their cultivation under such 
conditions. Not only will the Morello suc- 
ceed on a north wall, but any description of 
soil will suit it. I have known a tree to fail 
that was planted in clayey loam with a very 
heavy clay subsoil, but I think it was more 
due to defective drainage, more especially as 
a border under a north wall seldom receives 
any benefit from the sun. Good drainage is 
therefore all the more ‘Necessary. i 
Wall-trained Morello Cherries require 
pruning from’ other fruit 
trees, All fruit is produced from the young’ 
wood of the previous year, and a little 
management is necessary- to nicely cover the 
wall with bearing wood, especially when the 
trees get on in years. It is best to lay in 
the young wood rather more thickly than is 
-usual with other varieties of Cherries, avoid- 
ing crowding the shoots. A 
Cherries of all sorts are liable to attac 
black aphis on the young shoots, resu 


curled leaves, which make it ‘difficult 
lodge them. 


ks of 
Iting in 
to dis- 

Keep a careful watch for its first 
eaves curl, and then 
syringe with soft soap and water applied with 
force. If the pest is firmly established the 


only way to get rid of it is to take eath shoot | 
in hand, and with a brush dipped in the soft- 
soap mixture brush the leaves over. Another 
effective remedy ‘is Gishurst compound at the © 
rate of 3 ounces to. the gallon of Water, —1 
Pyramid trees worked- on the Mahaleb + 
stock bear abundantly, and asfar as my | 
observations have gone are not so liable to | 
attack from insect pests as wall treed, Tn the. 4 
early stages of their growth the treatment of i 
pyramid trees up-to, say, six or seven years, 
is very simple, merely training to a central 
leader and pinching the growing shoots twice. 
in the season. : se | 
A little management is necessary, however, 4 
as the trees are apt to become too much “|, 
crowded with wood, excluding light and air 
from the centre of the tree. When this is the 
case thinning the branches is “necessary. 
After the tree is about six years-old I find it 
unnecessary to pinch the young shoots. Ifit 
has been properly trained a very little atten- 


tion, such as regulating the shoots ani 
thinning, is necessary after the “tree has 


‘Another method of growing the Morèlle `i 
Cherry which I have found convenient-is a : 
sort of espalier system. Having more trees ; s 
than I could provide walls for I planted them 


against iron hurdles, and with some sticks ~ 
trained the shoots along them muċh in the i 
same way as on the wall. -A little;fruit was... 
obtained the first year and the trees have : 
borne well since. . 
The summer treatment. consists: in. allow- 
ing the trees ‘to grow much in their:ewn way, || 
in autumn or winter removing some of the `H 
old wood and tying in the young: bearing B. 
wood to replace it. Trees trained in’this way - 
are easily protected by netting from birds, as ; 
it can be so easily thrown over the trees. . J 


Peaches and Nectarines. 


The spell of cold north-easterly ~ winds - 
Which we experienced during, April was. - 
accompanied by the usual attack of aphis, — 
which requires very persistent measures to - 
keep it in check. Besides “the. periodical . 
application of insecticide, the trees must have 
a thorough washing with clear watet in the 


afternoons during the ntild weather. Cold 


winds have also favoured blister om the leaves, 
and those affected must be picked off and 
burned. A look-out must be kept for the first 


appearance of mildew, and the affected parts . 


dusted with flowers of sulphur. -Our trees 
have set an abundant crop of fruit; and much ' 
thinning iS necessary. Begin -by removing 
the small and misplaced fruits. Continue to ` 
disbud at regular intervals till the shoots have. | 
been reduced to the desired number. - 


F. W.G. 
Plum Washington 


This fine large dessert Plum is not grown 
to the extent jt should be.. Some years ago it 
was often seen in the winning collections at 
most of our best shows. Its greatest fault ae 
the tendency it has to grow too strongly in the 
young state. When wanted for-August ex- 
hibitions the best way is to grow it in a col 
house in pots. Some years ago I grew it i | 
this way in a large orchard-house in Norfolk | 
with the best results. -The plants were § deet 
to 10 feet high. Every two or three years” 
these were repotted, shaking away all the 
worn-out soil possible and potting in g0 
loam with a portion of wood ashes and WI 
no manure, In my_early days, in a large 
garden in Wilts, this did well on an east wall 
lt is easy to correct the strong growth when 
young by lifting. Dorset. 
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Treatment of Steep banks 


Steep banks are best treated with rock 
work. The illustration shows one so treated, 
The rocks are well set, looking natural, and 
as if they belonged to each other, and the 
whole, when well planted as it is here, gives 
a delightful effect. The rough-hewn steps up 
the centre of the picture are planted with 
Arenaria balearica, showing Myriads of little 
white eyes. This plant appreciates a certain 


Sun Roses. Arenaria and 


“Mount of kimp 


Sun i Sa ? 
» Othermase it. burns and looks rages 


— : it are growing small varie ties of hardy 
ss. Would that 
“PPrechate the 


rock gardeners would 
value of hardy Ferns! 


see foreground of the picture are Sun 
k Helianthemum) and Alvssum saya- 
`. Roth Plants are . 


a show \ and « isi ly 
VN Ey . 
1, the former SiVing a fine rane, 


Both ] ` n T. P ry") oe 
a «8 Plants seed freely. The san 
NS apply to the Aubrietia and by 


Viet < \ra T 

D ie are lowering amone the higher AA 
t N > * = ~ i 

K right, Sometimes rock tu rsleners. in 
"t are T San eee 

m tof h for rare and difficult plants, 


Nua eS the beautiful show that can 
by easily-grown plants such as th 


and not too Much blazing 


above. I am not cavilling at the price of 
rarities, for some of them are exceedingly 


difficult to collect and Srow, and the nursery- 
man does not make great profit over them. 
A collection ol rarities IS a Joy well under- 
stoad by those who have tried it, but it IS not 
an essential to a beautiful rock Sarden. A 
pleasing feature in our picture is the Genista 
preecox in the top left-hand corner., 
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Cobweb Houseleeks 
Phes eo satistinet and attractive that 


mateur with lin in 


301 


had of S. arachnoideum was on an old tree 
stump, where the sole nourishment was semi- 
decaved wood, Only enough soil is necessary 
to bind the stones together, and they must 
be placed several fect above the ground 
level. The old S. arachnoideum js very attrac- 
live. S. Laggeri is more vigorous, and there 
are several other kinds, Presumably of hybrid 
origin. These Cobweb Houseleeks look’ well 
in pots, and can be used for unheated pisces, 
such as entrance halls, corridors, and window 
ledges, J. Corsu. 


The Gentianella (Gentiana acaulis) 


on a low wall 


One of the most beautiful Gentians srown 
is this, but many fail to Nower the plants 
satisfactorily even though thev have taken 
great pains to do so. For several vears | 
had the plants along the ridges of lowlretain- 
ing walls, and although some flowers were 
produced I did not consider them quite satis- 
factory, as the plants suffered during very dry 
spells. When rebuilding these low walls of 
sandstone | merely spread out the roots of the 
plants along the top of each laver of stone as 
the work progressed, the merest sprinkling of 
soil being used to level the stones, as having a 
border of soil in their rear, soil between the 
Stones was quite unnecessary, Tt is gratify. 
Ing to see them to-day, for dozens of gor- 
geous blue trumpets clothe the faces of these 
ite walls. So plentiful are the flowers that 
in placing one hand upon them it would in 
many instances cover a dozen or More blooms., 

This splendid plant resents dryness at the 
roots at any time, and my method of grow- 
ing it reduces such a possibility to the mini- 
mum, for there js always a certain amount of 
moisture brought into contact with the roots 
by the border at the rear of the wall, whereas 
the plant itself is exposed to every ray of sun- 
shine. Both G. acaulis and the distinct G. 
excisa are grown in this Wav; also the late- 
blooming Gentians. ME hive a southern 
aspect, and without exception bloom very 
freely. 

Although T think it is most cflective when 
growing as above described, it may be quite 
as freely flowered if planted in a cool but 
sunny border, where the plants are not Over- 
hung by branches of trees or shrubs. The 
plants should never be allowed to became con- 
gested. To prevent this they should be lifted 
and divided, and the soil made Kool every few 
years. The planting completed, the whole of 
the surface between the clumps should he 
covered with stones or chips, according to 
locahtw. T use broken sendstone, and DP wish 
for nothing better. T have Seon it stated that 
lime is essential far the welfare of this plant, 
but T have not found it so, and the soil in this 
neighbourhood is quite devoid of anything of 
a calcareous nature, . Ie. MARKOM. 5 


Phlox stellaria G. F. Wilson 


Such varieties of P. subulata as The Bride, 
Fairy, Model, and Vivii are much more 
widely cultivated than the stronger-growin:f 
P. stellaria and its form G. F. Wilson. P. 
stellaria is much looser in growth than the 
forms of P. subulata, but its laner habit does 
not convey with it any suspicion of coarse. 
Ness. [tis quite a graceful Mossy Phiox of 
trailing habit, and it produces a wealth of 
starry awers of a pretty Prench-grev. Its 
variety, G. F. Wilson, is superior in the eves 
of many, and is a plant of good habit. Tt 
bears in spring on a large plant innumer- 
abe blooms of a delightful lavender-blue, P. 
s G. F. Witson is as easly grown as amy 
other mossy Phlox; indeed it succends in 
pices where a fw of the mere tencer 
Varieties of P. subulata are not so trustworthy 
It is quite easily propa- 
S. ARSOUT. 


as one would ike. 
Satel frem cuttings. 
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The remarkably fine blooms exhibited by 
amateur growers at the recent spring show of: . 
Roses in London were freely “commented - 
upon. These illustrated the fact that persons 


-with no great appliances in the way of green- 
houses may enjoy this. interesting phase of 


obtaining examples of the popular flower per- 
fect in size, form, and colour; and spotless as 
regards the usual blemishes that may come 
from open-air development, besides possess- 
ing such specimens two or three months be- 
fore their natural time. These amateurs 
demonstrated, too, that it is not necessary to 
have a great mumber of plants; but that by | 
concentrating,on a few, comparatively, Rose - 
blossoms! can be presented in their best form. 


t 
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T i Pot culture of Roses 


size if necessary, plunged in ashes in the 


_open, or `planted. in the ground tò provide 


buds when the time comes for propagating. 
In favour of pot Roses generally is that. 

they do not take up the room of glass struc- 

tures long, and require little care during 


-summer beyond supplying them with water. 


Some growers prefer budded plants for pot 
culture to those grafted, but I have found no 
disadvantage in the latter if, when ‘potting, 
the junction of stock and scion be well down. 
At. any rate, not till one has had a start can 
the former be indulged in, because the first 
year after being potted-up from the open 


ground they will stand but little in the way. 
of forcing. ` ae z 


A 


p a o _ Rose Mrs. Tresham Gilbey ~ 


‘The wonder is that so few attempt the form — 


of cultivation named. | 

Great varieties for market to-day are 
Ophelia and the glorified form Mme. Butter- 
fly, Molly Sharman Crawford, Melody, Rich- 
mond, Mme. Abel Chatenay, and others; but 


really the better of the Hybrid Teas for out- 


door growth are just as worthy, and equally 
adaptable for gentle forcing under glass. The 
flowers of Wm. Shean and Mrs.. Foley 
Hobbs, for instance, as lately seen, were 
superb. l f 

For some years recently, owing to causes 
Rose specialists could not control, stocks of 
pot plants got very low; in fact such could 
hardly be purchased. Now, however, things 
are normal, and the leading growers offer 
them in quite the-old satisfactory state, either 
as established plants of a season’s growth or 
as young specimens grafted in heat since the 
new year. I find the latter capital material 
at this time of the year if I want a new 
variety. The same can be potted into a larger 


There is always danger in over-potting. 
Specimens now several years old are in the 
8-inch size, and most are doing well in pots 
a size smaller. In'the matter .of soil, good 
turfy loam with crushed bones added is suf- 
ficient at all times, and this may be pressed 


firmly., Stimulants can be. given when new. 
growth and developing blossoms need such 


in spring. The principal detail to guard 
against in summer is to see that the roots 
shall not suffer through want of water. 
; MAYFORD. 
Rose mounds - 


To obtain the best results the planting must 
be thoroughly done and the preparation of the 
site attended to.. Such mounds of Roses 
would be very effective as a background to 
the lawn or set at intervals alo 
drive, where they would form objects of won- 
drous beauty during June and J uly. Wherever 
such a mound is to be formed a large hole— 
say 5 feet or.6 feet across and 3 feet deep— 

3 . 


` E s 
-large size, full and handsome form.. The - rat 


ng the carriage. 


- Should be dug out, If the soil is loamy.and #4 
workable it need only be broken up and (2 
thrown, ba¢k into the excavation, a quantity 
of good old manure being worked insat the 
same time.. Should the soil be poor, suitable 
materials should be freely incorporated in the 
shape of good top-spit-Joam, or, in the case of 
clayey* soil, some burnt earth, etc. .The ¥ 
mound should then be built up with whatever , Mead fe 
iis available: .The mound should not be built -& 
too regularly, and two or three little aleoves 
might be arranged—one in front and one on 
either side—in which to plant the Ramblers, 
Where there is abundance of space- and 
material the effect might be greatly improved 
by planting a tall Weeping Rose in the centre 
of the bed and.arranging the mound round its 


es ae 
stem. Provided the soil is suitable, such a © i 
mound would be a mass of colour during the ` ee 
second season after planting. Some might j 5} 


fancy a mixture of colour, but I think the ee 
‘effect is more striking if one variety only is om 
used for each mound. The most free-flower- =T 
ing Ramblers should be used, those of a |* ik 
decided colour being most effective. Some of 
the finest varieties for the purpose are:—. 
American Pillar (deep pink), Dorothy Perkins 
(pink), Excelsa (crimson), Lady Godiva (pale 
salmon), Minnehaha (dark rose), Mrs. Little. 
ton Dewhurst (white), Newport Fairy (shell 
- pink), Shower of Gold (yellow, almost ever- 
green), and Troubadour (crimson). Plant 
firmly, and see that the plants do not suffer 
' from want-of water during the first season, 
after which they will be able to look after 
themselves. Plants on their own roots are à. 
far superior to budded specimens for the pur- o% 
pose, and even though they be smaller at the ae 
time of planting they will speedily overtake "¢ 
the budded plants in point of vigour. E. 


Rose Mrs. Tresham Gilbey 4% 


This variety is attractive on account of its .&., 
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petals,. which reflex ‘at the edge in open 
blooms, are smooth, thick, and rich-looking. 
The. colour is variable, but a light shade of 
salmon-rose would give an idea of this. 
Probably when grown out of doors there will 
be more pink in the shade. It was exhibited 
as growing in pots, and would be termed |, 
vigorous, yet with smalh foliage. Not the , 
least of its taking echlaracteristics is the per- 
fume of the blooms. It was shown by Mr. 
W. E. Chaplin,. who has taken over the 
famous home of the Rose at- Waltham Cross, 
so long known as that of ‘ Paul’s.” Award 
the Gold Medal of the National Rose Society 
on April 20th last. : 


, oS 

Roses nailed to south walls ~ 
‘One sometimes ‘notices that where- Roses 
are nailed-or fastened to south walls they ay 
-not always very satisfactory, more especia!y 
in a hot summer, and in numerous Tasane 

they have failed because of the heat radiate 
from the bricks. | A deal may be done for 
_ Roses'in such positions if instead of fasten- s4 
“ing them on to the walls, strips eae 
atranged somè few inches from it to wilt i 
the shoots can be tied, and which admits Me ae 
air passing between. ‘Posts driven in ee 
ground to which Oak laths can be screws 
will last for years, and~Roses, as far as wl ee 
experience goes, do better so trained than oS 
` to a wall direct. WoobBAsTWICk. n 
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Herbaceous plants  — . | TE 
Many early-flowering subjects in the her L a 
_ceous borders now need support. ar 
phiniums, Galegas, Lupins, and all pan an 
early growth ate liable to be broken ay 
by storms, and need support in the PH z 
stages of their growth. A few sprays a be 
sticks placed round and among them -wit À 
an efficient support, À 
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iq) Itis to be hoped that there will be a good 
r jeoatlendance at Chelsea this year. We hear 
o that a record show is anticipated, Of course, 
T tinually, hear that, but, really, from all 


y Mtports it is likely to prove a record, and 
Mose who attend will, it is safe to say, be 

h Mell rewarded, There is a general flutter of 

colcitement on the eve of this great annual 

v fhow, where only the best that can be pro- 

ced will find a place. In case any readers 
ses 


Garden Fete at Chiswick, 


M doubt about the times and prices of ad- 
Y are as follows :— 


IF : i 
r Sof the Society are admitted free 
presentation of their tickets, 


OF ADMISSION TO Non-Fettow 


J. 
. 


niay if x s. d, 
"i oth, 2 to $ p.m. . 10 0 
Si, Nay Soth, 9 a.m. to SPm. 5 o 
Y, May 30t ‘3 P-m. to 8 p.m 2 6 


V, May 31st clos 7 = 
Jam. RE ( ne at 6 p.m.), CIE 
ey Of the Society are admitted at 12 
t Fellows ons day, as may be seen 

Pass, © reach the show- 

re Station on the 
y- arriages and 

en She entrance on Chelsea Em- 


ie en about overcrowded tents and 
ng th Way out has been very 
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FORTHCOMING EXHIBITION 


much overdone. 


mornings of the second and third days. 


he announcement that the catering is to 
be done by a responsible firm is welcome, and 
In past years the high 
charges and bad service were little ‘short of 


not before its time. 


a scandal, and endléss complaints have been 
made. We really felt sorry for the secretary 
about these complaints, for he had tried his 
best, and at last it looks as if he had suc. 
ceeded, 

Another concession that should add greatly 
to the comfort and enjoyment of all is that 
the Ranelagh Gardens, adjoining the show- 
ground, will be open to visitors, and provide 
a resting place for those who wish to sit in 
the shade or to meet their friends in a quiet 
place. These gardens will also contain the 
refreshment tents. 

l have received a letter from Mr. Dykes, 
the secretary of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, in which he asks us to point out that 
Fellows- and their friends arë admitted at 
12 O'clock on the first day, and that the 
grounds are open to the public at 2 p-m. He 
also points out that a number of chairs are 
provided all down one side of the main 


Compared with the old 
Temple Show, when there really was a crush, 
Chelsea may be seen in the greatest ease and 
comfort. In my opinion the best time to see 
the show and to take notes is in the early 


avenue, and on a piece of ground opposite the 
rock gardens, so that there should be plenty 
of room for a certain number of people to sit 
and take their ease. These new departures 
Will be greatly appreciated. 

The suggestion was recently made in these 
pages that Chelsea Show Should be extended 
to six days, and in view of the magnitude and 
importance of this exhibition jt seems per- 
fectly reasonable. Tt is probable that private 


(By courtesy of the Council of the R.H.S. 
1843, showing part of the side of the Great Vinery, (See page 306) 


exhibitors would take exception to this pro- 
posal, but we ought not to overlook the fact 
that Chelsea, like all other meetings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, is practically a 
trade show. The success of the exhibition is 
due to those horticultural firms who spare 
neither labour nor expense in putting up 
magnificent exhibits for all to enjoy. It is 
well known that the còst of exhibiting is 
enormous; and many exhibitors are asking 
themselves: “Is fhe game worth the 
candle? ™._ The cost of some of the rock 
gardens at Chelsea is said to run into four 
figures. In recent years the art of exhibiting 
rock gardens has reached a higher stage of 
development than at any time in the history 
of gardening. It takes weeks to construct 
them and moñths to prepare for them. 
Surely it is reasonable that those firms who 
have put their best into exhibiting 
Should have ample time to get a fair reward 
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for their labours and’ heavy expense. For 
many of them the duration of Chelsea Show 
is all too brief. The average man about 
town does not know that there is a show till 


he reads of it in the morning paper on the . 
second day. He is then too busy, and so he. 


puts off going till the last day, or he does not 
Now a show of this magnitude 
should be seen by the million. It needs a well- 
thought-out advertising campaign. The 


show should last a week at least. Why not 
- include a Sunday? There would be no more 
harm in attending a flower show on Sunday | 


than in ‘paying a visit.to Kew Gardens so 
long -as. it was stipulated that- no business 
should be done that day. But I am trans-" 
gressing, and I am not at all sure that the 


trade would vote for a Sunday show even if | 


the Society agreed. But the question of ex- 
tending the show is worthy of careful con- 
sideration. The R.H-S. is in.a strong posi- 


` Pe 


Iris Hoogiana 


tion, and we all want to get it still stronger, 
but we venture to think that the Society does 
not fully recognise its. indebtedness to the 
horticultural trade. 

= According to Regulation 1 of the R.H.S. 
Chelsea Meeting, 1923, the purpose in pro- 
moting this meeting is ‘“ partly educational 
and partly scientifc.” This regulation states 
that the primary object of the exhibits 1s in- 
struction for the Fellows. 
laudable and ambitious,~ but it is not in 
accordance with facts. The horticultural 
trade has other motives in putting up these 
wonderful displays. If this great exhibition 
is promoted for purely scientific purposes then 
surely the Society has failed in its object, for 
how many people go to Chelsea for the 
scientific meetings? We all agree that 
scientific work is very important to horticul- 
turists, but take away the spectacular and the 
social side of the Chelsea Show and what 


would be the attendance ?. However crowded. 


This sounds very - 


, 
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the Chelsea Show may be, there is always an 
abundance of room in the scientific section. 
- Will the R-H.S. never recognise. that 
Chelsea Show ‘is a Society function held in 


the height of the season,-and owing its suc- 


cess to the horticultural trade? . 
_In these days when so much attention is 


given to British-grown fruits, we should like 


close study and investigation’ A class for | 


to see more fruit exhibits at Chelsea. Is it 
too much to expect that we may again. see 
collections of early Grapes, Peaches, and 
other © fruits such as used to. come from 


Lockinge, Windsor, Elvaston, ‘Aldenham, ` 


and. other well-known gardens in the ‘days of 


the old Temple Show? Home-grown Apples | 


have not kept particularly well this year, but 
we may. have the pleasure of seeing a collec- 


tion that has been stored—not in a fruit-room . 


—but in air-tight tins. The question of 
storing home-grown Apples is worthy of 


- 


British-grown Apples in spring would create 
an immense amount of interest among the 
fruit-growing public, and it would be *“‘ -partly 
educational and partly scientifc.” As it is, 
we might have a Chelsea Show without a 
single exhibit of fruits or vegetables, and they 
would hardly be missed. Economic crops are 
of the least importance of what is unques- 
tionably a luxury flower show. } 


_ To those who have never seen a Chelsea. 
Show before, the rock and formal gardens 
must come as a revelation. Indeed the most 


astounding feature of these great, exhibitions 
has been the development, or (shall we say ?) 


the evolution, of the rock garden. More and 


-more does Chelsea Show exemplify the ever- 
growing popularity of the rock garden. But 
what is this latest style in the progress of con- 
struction, and where is it leading to? Rock 
gardens, beautifully conceived and admirably 


constructed, which owe their beauty entirely - 


to weathered rock and cropping out of pas- 


in. the summer. 
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_ture,- with a rivulet of sparkling water wind |’, 
ing down between mossy banks. Could any- 1 


thing be more natural? That is all very well, 1°: 
but where are the Alpine flowers? Such a yi 
rock and meadow scene may be in keeping 


_ with the outskirts of a woodland approaching ; ` 


Alpines.. By way of contrast we not infre 
quently see at exhibitions rock gardens in «. 
which the- Alpines are so closely jostled that $: 
the flowers are packed as if in a florist’s win- ~ 1 
dow; and of the two evils the bedded-out rock `: 
garden is the greater. ee l 

In these days, when so much-attention is 1 
devoted to colour in the garden, the new and”) 
free-flowering seedlings of Viola gracilis will.-; 
be- welcomed with open arms.> Foremost *: 
among the varieties shown will be the pure - 
white Clarence Elliott, Black -Bess, and ,, 
Golden Fleece. These new forms give a long «i 
display of bloom, and by virtue oftheir wel" 


i 
. * 13 i 
the rock garden, but it is no home for choice ! 
A 
' | 


.come colours they are extremely useful as low © 


carpeters and. for rock and wall gardening. 
Last: “year, until the eve of the show, ( 
growers were at their wits’ end to know where |’, 


` the Tulips were coming from; butthis year it ‘iy 


is-a problem to know how to keep the Tulips: 
back for Chelsea. lt is probable that we’ 
shall seé a fair number of Darwin Tulips.. 


- from the north. Owing to the -influence of — 


our uncertain weather it is never safe:to pro- ' 
phesy that any particular hardy plant-will be : 
up to its previous standard or even open at . 
all, = a B i 
We do not suppose that Irises willbe as ` 
grand this year as last owing to the very wel = 


‘and sunless summer of 1922. - All Irises—even 


those with their toes in water—like a roasting 
| Last year we: had thei 
greatest Iris show-on record, and ‘we have; 
heard a great deal about the Irises that are; 


-being grown’ for Chelsea this year: . Itis} 
- practically certain that there willbe a grandi- 


display of bulboùs Irises. The lovely Iris} 
Hoogiana, of -exquisite shade of soft pale). 
blue, will be a feature of a number of groups.. 
There are few flowers of such pure and; 
translucent quality, and by many it is cor: 
sidered te most lovely of all bulbous rises | 

It is probable that. othér Oncocyclus Irises, 
“besides Hoogiana will be shown; also, 


~ Regelio-cyclus hybrids such as Hecate, Here,’ 
Iris, Kars, and Saturnus, most of which are: 


remarkable for their rich yeining: in falls and- 


- Standards. - sai 


~ Of the June-flowering. Irises we may se 
the new and wonderful Bruno; also such ex 


-quisite varieties as Asia, Sweet Lavender; 


Tom Tit, Aleazar, Romany, Anne. Page, a 
Michel, Neptune, Dawn, Queen Eleanor, 0a- 
matica, Goldcrest, and pallida Como. These 
flowers must be seen to be appreciated. | 

The present day interest in Rhododendrons, 
Primulas, and Lilies is mainly due to the 1m- 


` iy S A . m 
_troduction of magnificent specimens fro 


Western China, and we can never forget ss 
debt we owe to the handful of men who 
risked, and in’ some cases have given, "Ie 
lives in pursuit of néw plants. a A 
© Recent explorations in Tibet have enrich 
our gardens to a wonderful extent. It oe 
but a glance at the new Rhododendrons, 
Primulas, and Lilies, to mention only bi 
genera, to prove that. > Lilies are. 50 oe 
parably beautiful that everyone who bie 
them at once wishes to grow them. ‘at 
Lilies of outstanding merit that will bes T; | 
on this occasion are L: regale and L. ie 
motte. Both were introduced from Wes 

China by that- prolific collector, Mr. th 
Wilson.~ It is hardly necessary to pe iå 
praises of these two species, for are i Ti 
generally regarded as the finest of all 8 a 
Lilies of recent introduction? The two,” 
pink Lilies, L. rubellum and L. Kramer © 
also be there; indeed we are promised $ 
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Moss tui ¢ before heen seen at Chelsea. 
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Nene tay.» Athlone, with large-trusses of lovely mauve 
anodin è flowers, and Prof. Hugo de \ ries, which is 
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wii claimed to be an improved Pink Pearl. We 
a Anticipate a grand show of-the Well-known 
ES varieties Corona, Alice, 
ht Crisp, fastuosum) flore pleno, and Pink Pearl. 
i 


It is doubtful if the famous Kersbergen and 


woe i mollis Azaleas wili last in bloom so long, but 


: -4 Is almost certain that there will be a blaze 
~ of colour from Ghent Azalcas. 


s Itis also certain that there will be a grand 
m Splay of golden and crimson-tinted Maples. 

e sason has suited them to perfection, and 
kV are so beautifully coloured that their 
W. bright hues yie with hardy flowers for effect. 
Among: the Maples to look for are dissec. 


>q üm Purpureum, palmatum rubrifolium, and 
| Sitvuineuyy. 


“yi . 4) « 
Rows that have been forced look very 
| Promising, and some of the Colchester firms 


E could fill With exquisite 
„$ Nee allotted 
: Who h 


Roses six times the 
to them. Mr. Elisha Hicks, 
n a been showing uncommonly well of 
Hey will show a large quantity of his new 
er ke David Lloyd George, There are no 
SS than eight groups of Roses in pots. The 

ee ill avain be prominent. in 
ae a aii, of the groups. Other 
eae “ are being extensively grown for 
ae are Mme, Butterfly, Hosier Beauty, 
white Beckwith, Golden Eniblem, and Padre, 

v Se Weeping ‘ondards wil include 


p. ` 

‘Hls w à `I: 

en Scarlet ( limber, lausendschon, Lady 
va, and Lemon ‘lar, 


__ bessrs, Alwood Bros. intend lo have the 
exhibit that this am- 
por staged. Every section 
Rae on family iS to be represented, 
trtunity Ta Hie We are to have the 
iak a ea ing a Dianthus garden. 
known peo! this arden will be the 
Vib ee Wall case MIwoodi set in rocks 
Cite koh i U and inside will be 
AS while tne Perpetual Border Car- 
TURES me € centre will be one tre 
Werle ios nid ol the best Perpetual- 
SS OF ANN “8d Malmaisons. The 

“Woodi will include Arthur (red- 


> t 


“CAS firm has ever 
e Carnati 


derful collection of ‘Lilies such as has never 


Among the newer Rhododendrons, special 
i tò Countess of 
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maroon), Sybil (flesh-pink, a New type that 
looms in sprays), Barbara (crimson, shown 
for the first time), and Alfred (a new white, 
which is said to supersede Harold). 

It always seems a matter of surprise, even 
to the most experienced, 


that the Whole of 


Kurume Azalea 


the Nowering annuals, comprising some of 
the most magnificent groups in the show, are 
all srown from seed in the matter of a few 
mMonths—in the case of such showy annuals 
is Nemesias, Clarkias, Godetias, Salpi- 
glossis, and Dimorphothecas from seed 
sOWN so recently as January and February of 
this vear. 


Rhododendron Cou 


In view of the reat interest now taken in 
tennis courts itis not surprivng to hear that 
the En Tout Cas Company are putting up 
two courts, one Grass and the other hard. 


There is also to be a xarden adjoining with 
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a clear vista between the two courts. From 

the courts, pathway and steps lead down to‘a 
secluded garden with garden house and seats, 
and a formal Water Lily pool with fountain.” 
The whole garden is surrounded by a Yew 
hedge, giving a cool, green effect that is not 

to be overdone with flowers, 

There are many lessons to be learnt from 
the flower border Which is being planted by 
the Maytham Gardens, and it jx rather sur- 
prising that exhibits on these lines have not 
been adopted by our leading hardy-plant 
nurseries, This border Will be seen “at the 
southern end of the Lime avenue, and a better 
setting for a flower border it would be hard 
to find. The student of colour harmony will 
pause to consider whether certain colour com- 
binations are practicable and Worthy of 
special note. . 

Visitors to the show for the first time, be- 
Wildered by its Magnitude and its splendour, 
usually come away with a feeling that there 
is so much to-see and so little done. There 
is certainly too much to see in a few crowded 
hours, and for that reason we advise readers 
to be there “arly on the mornings of the 
second and third days. 

lt is well known that space at Chelsea is 
much restricted, and for this reason ex- 
hibitors usually apply for more space than 
they hope to geL The fickle weather We are 
having has a marked clfect on vegetation, 
and has brought about a curious situation 
among certain of the exhibitors. 

These notes make no pretence at being a 
report of the show; they are written before 
the event, in the hope that they may prove 
helpful to those who attend the show. A full 
report will appear next Week. 

HERBERT Cowrey. 


— From the number of exhibitors this 
year we should say that the show will be 
quite up to the standard of former years, 
every department of horticulture being well 
represented. — Several new firins have come 
forward, while several of the old houses seem 
to have fallen out. Among the Well-known 


ntess of Athlone 


e 


exhibitors we note the names ol Messrs. 
B. R. Cant and Sons and Messrs. Frank Cant 
and Co., who dre, as usuak showing Rese s, 
While Mr. Hicks, toa, is to the fore with pot 


Roses, Hardy plants and Alpines are largely 


~ 


ae. 
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shown, well-known exhibitors of these being . 
Barr and Sons, Bees, Ltd., Cheal and Son, `- 
C. Elliott, Limited, G. Gibson and Co., Jack- 


man` and Son, Oliver and Hunter, Amos 
Perry, M. Prichard and Son, Waterer, Sons, 
and Crisp. Carnations, too, are to be well 
shown by Messrs» Allwood Bros., C. Engel- 
mann, Jas. Douglas, K. Luxford and Co. 


Sweet Peas, too, are well represented by 


Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Ireland and Hitch- 
cock, Messrs.. Dickson, and- Sutton and 
Sons. In-the tree and shrub section we find 
the names of Mr. R. C. Notcutt, G. Reuthe, 
The Donard Nursery Co., Wallace and Co., 
and M. Koster and Sons, while Japanese 
Maples are also freely shown by Messrs. W. 
Fromow and Sons. Among the exhibitors of 
Orchids we find firms like Charlesworth and 


t 


Co., ‘Sander. and Sons, Stuart Low, and 
others. Pot fruit trees from Messrs. Rivers 


and Son, Strawberries from Laxton Bros., 


and fruit in baskets from Messrs. Bunyard 
and Co. will be well to the fore. The many 
new forms of Hydrangea hortensis will ‘find 
a place from Mr. H. J. Jones. 

It is very strange that amateurs do not 
come forward at these shows, as was the case 
over 40 years ago, When there was many a 
keen struggle for supremacy. Is this want of 
competition due to the fact that no good- 
prizes are offered as in days gone by ,in the 
way of money, which helped to pay expenses? 
We should like to see a revival of those days 
when specimen plants were the vogue. At 
the coming show we. can only find five 
amateurs mentioned, two of these showing 


f 


p 
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Orchids, one vegetables, and ‘the other two 
Carnations. _ a gw 
-SOME PLANTS TO LOOK FOR AT 
o = CHELSEA. i 
Kurume Azalea, Rhododendron Countess. 
of Athlone, Iris Hoogiana, and -Lilium Will- 
motte, all of which are figured in this issue; 
also ‘Darwin Tulip Zulu, dark crimson- 


maroon ; Bearded Itis Stamboul; Iris Bruno; ^ 
and Iris Saturnus. 


Indoor Plants, 


Cinerarias 


= To do these plants well; and one might add 
Calceolarias too,. for both require similar 


Lilium Willmottes 


treatment, a position must be found’ to rear 


them and to grow them where it is light, but 
where sunshine during the hotter parts of the 


day may not reach the plants. I knew of a. 


garden which for yeats was notable for the 
excellent specimens of the two showy plants 
named. This was an old-time place, where 


_the walls of the kitchen garden, had been 


built of more than the usual height. . Be- 
hind ‘these walls, on the north side, was a 
spot where the grower had only to ward off 
the effects of the weather with a frame to get 
them to grow without*any apparent skill. 


Anyhow, when I start with seeds. of the’ 


Cineraria I always bear that spot in mind; 


‘and one never makes the mistake of be- 


ginning too early. May and June would be 


capital months, those plants raised in the 


; _ 
- 
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' former being intended for flowering:at Christ- 


mas, or, if desirable, to grow on into plants 
of what may be termed extra size. The seeds 


- germinate readily in any potting mould; still, 


one likes at- first, and all the way through, to 
provide soil that has not been used before— 
rotted turf, flaky leaf-mould and grit, or 


‘mortar rubble. ‘This will do in all stages, 


and should be got into a nice even State of 
moisture; then there seldom.comes a neces- 


| 
i 
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- for a time they are closed from air, and, of 


lead to a clean, healthy growth. By clean | 


= pest which, under unfavourable surround- 


face of the leaves with soot-water is thought 


‘to the outside of the old, these various shifts 


if that day be -without sunshine. ' Give the 


sity to employ water. Thé longer a young 
plant can go without this so much the better 
for it. The tiny seedlings, when quite small, . 
are potted singly into small pots, then placed 
on a moist ash bottom of a cold frame. Here 


ee ee ae 


course, shaded when necessary. As the 
plants are growing freely the lights are re 
moved to allow a slight shower of rain to 
reach them. - Failing this it.is seen to that 
advantage-is taken of a. quiet dewy night by 
doing the same thing. By this means-water 
requirements are met, and such conditions 


méan freedom from attacks of greenfly, a 


ings, gives considerable ‘trouble; 

| This, and the leaf-mining maggot, must 
be kept under. The latter should be searched 
for and killed before it has a chance of spreat- 
ing, and an occasional sprinkle on fhe sur-. 


ieme An, a rey a oe oat tC IOS Sc eta | SP 


to keep the same away. ‘This, in any case, 
is my practice, and I have little difficulty in 
being free. -The small plants must: not be 
come pot-bound. Shift them into. large-sized, 
therefore, before such takes place. It is time 
for fresh soil when the roots are well through 


rn ee ge ee ne ee cee 
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going on until a final-sized pot is reached. 
My earliest and largest specimens go eventu- 
ally into the 7-inch sìze; the majority, how 
ever, into a size or two smaller, and in these 
the more useful material før house and other. 
decorations is perhaps. obtained. ` ~ 


~ Do not miss a quiet day, more particularly 


Oe) tee oe 
ri a e i = 


plants open-air. treatment, and to encourage 4 | 
short growth stand éach on an inverted ; 
flower-pot within the frame. Thus air wil | 
be able to pass freely among the leaves and 4 
assist healthy progress. i How long they re , 
main in the frame depends on the weather. 
In late autumn, however, with the strength 
of the sun waning, they may go into a green 
house where the ordinary attentions of water 


ing and avoiding frost ‘may be the better 


carried out. MayFORD., 


largely, we never troubled to save any seeds. 


- When. thé flowers were fading we used to 


select the best forms and stand them in a 
frame under a north wall.-. Here the seed 
ripened and fell on to the ash bottom on 
which the frame stood. The seeds ge 
minated freely, and we were always able to 


- get sufficient plants to satisfy all our require 
. ments.—Ep.] | — 


Garden Fetes at Chiswick 

Garden fêtes ona very large scale, which 
may be said to be the forerunners of ee 
Chelsea Show, .were held at Chiswick from: 
1827 to 1857, Our illustration (P: 33) 
which is reproduced by ‘permission of 7 
Council ofthe R.H.S., is of the garden a 
. there in 1843, and shows the side af the gr"; 
vinery. It appeared in the R- x 
‘“ Journal” -for ' December, 1904 ye 
XXIX.), which contains an account 0 T 
Centenary of the- Society. The see ; 
Gardens were the R.H.S. Gardens from 102 | 
to 1904. ey 


' [Many years ago, when growing Cinerarias 
| 
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A B s d nigh be considered as some- 
ara at neglectful of what is by common con- 
ane sent the first of all flowers, the Rose. But 
ia if L have not given this the prominence which 
ep it has the right to claim, it is by no means 


because | am insensible to its value and 


t 1 
ih 


Fig.1.—Maggot. See curled top leaf 


| cham. Far from it indeed, for I include 
myself among the company of its most ardent 
admirers and enthusiasts. It, however, 
seems to me that it is given such ample 
" natice that all who read horticultural litera- 
lure are well posted in all that pertains to it, 
and it was this fact which, I considered, left 
me fairly free to treat of less fully treated 
subjects. This docs not absolve me from 
what is to me an ever-pleasant duty of re- 
fering to my favourite flower, and as we 
have now reached the most critical stage of 
growth—that is, while the growth is young 
but rapid and the buds just developing—the 
moment for a few observations is parlicu- 
larly opportune. It is just now that.it is pass- 
ing through its period of greatest danger— 
when its foes are lurking in the soil and in 
the air and when it most needs the beneficent 
rare of those for whose delight it is growing. 
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Fig. 3.—Mildew. Top leaf and leaf 
stalk attacked 


Tte most insidious of its foes are the mag- 
ote green fly, and the mildew. The first 
we Most immediately destructive. Jt may, 
“fe literally than anvthing else, be 
Sroa as “the worm in the bud,” for its 
objective is to pierce the bud almost 
“en as it is formed by boring through its 
t and penetrating to its core, which pro- 
“ without referring to its ulterior object, 
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GARDENING 
Beginners 


is destruction to the bud. If you will look 
at Fig. 1 you will sec the top leaf is doubled 
over Jongitudinally and that a minor leaf is 
somewhat curled. [n both of those a maggot 
is developing which promptly proceeds to bore 
into the bud. It is a most persistent enemy, 
for if you kill off all you can find one day 
there is an equally large humber the day fol- 
lowing. Look sharply for those curled and 
folded leaves; unfold them carefully, there 
you will find the intruder sure enough if it 
has not already tunnelled into the bud. Pick 
him out, and crush him, for that is the only 
sure method of stamping him out without 
possible injury to the plant. Some people 
simply squeeze the leaf and so crush its occu- 
pant, but this is not a nice way, neither is 
it to be recommended, for in crushing the in- 
sect it is most likely that the tender leaf will 
be bruised and so perish, which is only a Jess 
evil than that which the maggot causes. Be- 
side, it is not a clean method, and, therefore, 
the Rose lover would not approve of it. 
Once a day we should look over our plants, 
and thus detect and destroy the grub before 
it is ready to begin the work of devastation. 


While cach maggot works almost on his 
own, the green fly, or aphis, less potent for 
evil individually, attacks the young tops in 
battalions. The aphis is much easier to deal 


with, and, if taken in time, can be cleared 


without much difficulty. The old-time 
specific was to syringe with a solution of 
Ouassia chips, but this has given place to 
equally safe but more eflicient insecticides, of 
which Kattakilla is one of the most useful as 
well as: being inexpensive. But to eradicate 
and then keep off the army of destrovers the 
syringing must be systematic, and I doubt if 
this were done less than once a week whether 
the trees would ever be entirely clean. I use 
for the purpose an Abol svringe because with 
it I can apply the insecticide to the underside 
of the foliage as well as the top side, and no 
aphis could possibly find a shelter where it 
could not be reached and killed. Whatever 
insecticide is used, be careful always to go 
by the printed directions. I once advised a 
man to use a particular insecticide to clear a 
Honevsuckle which was badly infested. He 
used it double-strength because, as he said, 
the blight was so bad. He killed all the flies 
right enough—and the Honeysuckle! 


An enemy of quite a different character, 
more mysterious and more difficult to deal 
with, though no less destructive than the 
others, is mildew. It is not caused by an in- 
sect. It is more difficult to stamp out than 
any insect or combination of insects, being 
practically atmospheric. [Illustration 2 shows 
healthy foliage and diseased. The upper leaf 
shows the fungus plainly marked in whitish 
blotches, each blot composed of thousands of 
spores. It is difficult to know the exact cause, 
because there are many, but the fungus is 
the same. .\ very fertile cause for it is dry- 
ness at the root; but it may also come from 
wetness at the root. It may come through 
cold draughts, or it may come through lack 
of vitalitv. As I say, whatever causes it, itis 
the same fungus, and can be dealt with suc- 
cessfully if taken in time. First, it is impor- 
tant that the particular cause be discovered, 
so that any wrong may be corrected, and 
when this has been placed bevond doubt a 
dusting with flowers of sulphur or a few 
svringings of permanganate of potash will 
kill the spores. There are some varieties 
more susceptible to its attack than others, 
and it is a goad plan to taboo any which, on 
a particular soil, fall easy victims. a thing 
only to be ascertained by observation. In so 
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far as the leaves of a plant or tree are its 
lungs, mildew might be considered as a 
disease of the lungs, so that no matter how 
healthy and fit a plant may be it is bound to 
succumb in time to the ravages of the disease. 
It is well worth our while to apply any and 


Fig. 3.—Subsidiary buds 


every remedy until the leaves are again func- 
tioning aright. 

I daresay it has occurred to many beginners 
that the magnificent Roses seen at our flower 
shows have been produced by special cultiva- 
a certain extent that is so. 
icter of the soil, 
of dig- 
is 


tion, and to 
Something is due to the char: 
something to its treatment in the way 
ging and manuring. Something, too, 
due to the situation in which they are grown, 
but the final treatment to which all are sub- 
mitted is disbudding. Fig. 3 shows a Rose 
shoot with its main bud developing and a 
subsidiary bud on either side. Fig. 4 shows 
the same Rose with the subsidiary buds re- 
the principal one remaining. 


moved’ and i 
This should really be 


That is disbudding. 


Fig. 4.—Subsidiary buds removed 
(disbudded) 


the buds are as advanced as 


done before 
exhibitors watch their 


shown, and keen 
plants very carefully, and remove the super- 


fluous buds as soon as they become visible. 
Even from a mere garden decoration point of 
view, disbudding, though not on such 
thorough lines, is worth resorting to, espe- 
cially where the buds are produced on a 
strong, healthy sheet, and are devidedly pro- 
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 mising. Two or three such flowers on any ` 


plant are worth trying for, because of the 
pleasure they afford, and there is no`reason 
why these should. not be attempted even if 


-one does not care to reduce _the number: of 


blooms per plant to a rigid minimum. 
The Rose is rather a gross feeder, and will 


resent a meagre diet. Liquid manure at this ~ 


time of year is a great stimulator, and when 


_ applied results in good, shiny foliage and 


highly-coloured, large blooms. Only it must 
not be overdone, or we get coarseness, and 
this in a Rose is highly displeasing. I do not 
advise beginners to attempt anything on ex- 
hibition lines. Let that development come 
with experience; but give the plants good, 


- liberal, ordinary treatment: When you have 


done so, compare results with those of others 

who: have been less. liberal and kind, and 

you will be gratified. Pej Er 
. Fruit 

The Strawberry 

= The Strawberry bed, border, or plantation 

should now be cleared of any weeds which 

may have appeared during the past six weeks 

or two months, and of any old foliage or use-. 


© less runners.. Then the surface of the soil 


should be broken up to. a'depth of about . 
1 inch. The breaking up of the soil prevents 
the escape of the water which Strawberry ` 


plants so greatly need. There cannot be ‘good 


- 


~~ * 
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PLANTING THE RUNNERS.—With a trowcl 
take out a hole ` sufficiently wide and 
deep to receive, without cramping, the ball 


of soil and roots.’ Before planting, however, 


if the weather be dry, fill up each hole once 
with water. Allow the water to sink into the 
soil, and then proceed with the planting. In 


planting be sure to spread the roots free of 


each other, so far as possible, without break- 
ing the ball of soil much. In the case of 
sandy soil it will be almost impossible to en- 
tirely avoid such accidents. With more or less 
tenacious soil there need be only a very small 


percentage of brokeh balls of soil and roots. 


Avoid planting too high or too low. The base 
of the “ crown,’? when planted, should not 
exactly rest on the surface of the soil when 
levelled, but slightly below the level to the 


“depth of not more than half-an-inch. The 


value of the water applied to the holes before 
planting will be seen shortly after if the nor- 


-mal soil be dry at the surface. It will be ob- 
- served that the soil close around the plant is 


moister than when placed around the plant 


at the moment of planting. That extra mois- 


ture is a portion of the water which was ap- 


plied to the hole. before planting, and will 


crops : unless moisture be present in ample- 


quantity.. An abundant and a regular supply 


. of water is essential to the welfare of the. 


Strawberry. Clayey or marly soil is-Suitable 
for the Strawberry plant. If growers do‘ not 
possess such soil they cart it, it reed be, from 
a distance to mix with such soil as they pos- 
sess at home for the:new Strawberry bed. 
Mulching is a word more frequently used in 
gardening, perhaps, than in any other work. 
It means the application of any material that 


- will protect the roots of the plants from in- 
_ jury by a too low temperature, on the one . 


hand, and of undue loss of moisture, 
on the other. For the retention in. the 
soil of either heat or water a number 
of materials may be used, .most of 
which have already passed through. the ‘uses 
for which they originally existed, but which 
now are simply exhausted material. We may 
use as a mulch dead leaves, the dead fronds of 
our common Ferns, the spent Hops from. the 
brewery, the litter from the stable, tan from 
the tannery, and cocoanut-fibre refuse, as well 
as stable manure, which nourishes greatly 
as well as protects. Any of these may be 
used to spréad between the rows of Straw- 
berry plants to preserve the moisture in the 
soil. Anyone who is in doubt about the vir- 
tue of- mulching should try it as-an experi- 
ment to three or four rows of fruiting plants, 
and leave the remainder without mulching. 


SELECTION OF soly.—If given a choice of 
soils for the cultivation of the Strawberry, 
some being naturally poor in plant food and 
dry, on the one hand, and some being rather 
stiff and rather damp, but not very wet, on 
the other hand, choose the ‘rather stiff’ and 
damp soil. The former is not only naturally 


retain much of the food applied to it. The 


- second contains a fair amount of food usually, 
and is retentive of the rain which falls and 


of the food applied to it. 


SELECTION OF RUNNERS FOR PLANTING.— 
There are -very few plantations of Strawber- 
ries which do not contain barren plants, 


according to the care exercised in their man- - 


agement. The runners for planting should 
þe selected from plants which are bearing or 
have borne fruit, and the runners should pos- 
sess a plump ‘“‘crown.’’ In addition they 
should have numerous and healthy roots. 
Each plant should be.carefully got up with a 
good ball of soil containing its roots. 


~~” 


r 


poor, but in the majority of cases it fails to — 


keep the plant frésh for a number of days 
until perhaps’ the roots of the runners 
become again active. I have planted young 
trees in spring with complete success by 
adopting this plan. The trees referred to 
were bush Pear trees nearly in full leaf. 


Earthing up Potatoes 


: They were planted April rgth, 1906, and werc 


pruned May sth of the same year. Those 
trees now form a fine avenue. The hoies 


-werc filled with water, and as soon as it had 
„sunk into the ground the trees were planted. 
They were not watered again. | jes 


. The vegetable garden 


Moulding up Potatoes 


Why do we mould-up Potatoes? We all do 


‘it, but how many of us take the trouble to 


find out the Why and the wherefore? | have 
met some people in my time who in only half- 
thinking the matter out have come to the 
conclusion that by planting the tubers extra 
deep the necessity for earthing-up would be 
obviated because the same purpose would be 
answered. They did not find it so. Have you 
ever pondered over the curious fact that a 
Potato is not a root, not a top, not even a 
seed? What is it then? It is an excres- 
cence—a valuable one  surely—but an 
excrescence which has been exploited and en- 
couraged and bred for by human agency. 
‘“ And thereby hangs a tale.” I had a few 
pounds of tubers from the native plants out 
in Peru, and, having a sheltered strip ol gar- 
den on the south coast, where the tides dashed 
in only a few feet below, I planted them in a 
couple of rows and waited to see the results. 
They grew till I thought they had no limits. 


_ They flowered till the rows were a mass of 


purplish white colour, and I began to think 
there must be a prodigious crop beneath - yet 
8 
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when digging time came ‘and I dug them [ 
had the disappointment of my -life, for there 
was not a single vestige of a tuber-among ’ 
the whole lot. That was the result of grow. 
ing Potatoes straight from their. native 
habitat. The particular tubers 1 ‘planted’ ‘Fal 


must have been ‘ accidents,” such -as the fie 
accidents which first gave rise to thêir culti: _ 1 3 


- 
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vation. OER eel 
Potatoes produce their tubers from low “2 
down in the stem of the plant and just above tz 


} 

} 

rt 
the roots. To grow freely they must bein +: 
the warm soil near the surface, and: it-must 
be light and give free admission to the air 
and the heat of the sun. Try to grow some Lt 
deeper down and-in heavy soil and you will } 
not meet with success. The necessary:condi- | 
tions can only be obtained by drawing up the i 
crumbly earth and laying it lightly around t: 


Ay 
them in just sufficient density to exclude the | 2d 
light. You have probably noticed how closely jzii 
they grow to the surface, for when insuffi. ‘sis 
ciently covered the tubers protrude and tum (i 
green. Thus the moulding up (Fig: A) may s 
be considered as the artificial method of pro- ay 
viding protection to artificial growths for-a 3 

given purpose. The moulding up has a. £% 
double purpose, for it assists in carrying of ‘He 
superfluous water during heavy rains, . If it p:a 
did not, we should get more disease and more ` |27 
rotten Potatoes in wet seasons. The point, (i 
however, at which I am trying to-arrive is Zu 
that, knowing now something of the condi | 

tions best suited for our Potatoes, we can see * 
how to provide them. The soil we-draw up +4 
to the plants should be fully granulated; for j~* 
then it will be highly porous, admitting (“5 
everything but light. It should be drawn up is 
to the plants in such a manner as to be able :*S 
readily to repel the heavy rains, running the /*$ 
water to the trough between the rows, There |= 
must be no pronounced depression at the top {4 
or the rains will-go down the heart of -the. f 

plant and infect the tubers with disease: At i 
the same time the heart of the piant must not in 
be smothered, ‘f growing room’? can be‘left "= 
without leaving a chasm. As I described |= 
for Celery last week, the moulding up :~ 
is not completed at the first time of asking, “ly 
but added to gradually as the plant-grows. Li 
It certainly cannot be done at less than twice, 12 
but careful cultivators prefer to do it at-three {> 
or even four stages, adding a little Potato fer- -+ 
tiliser at each stage before proceeding. ! 
Sometimes the careful method of- earthing > 
greatly influences both the size and shape of ;~* 
the tubers, and thus is conducive to quality. 7 
So we can readily see now that to be profit- k 
ably done it should be carefully dome; and in k i 
this it resembles all other gardening pursuits ,~ 
in that, if it is worth doing, it is worth doing į < 


well. F.-J. F. 7 


nd 
Vegetable Marrow T 
plants should not be allowed to remain in the ^ 
pots too long or they may become stunted and ‘ 
fail to start freely into growth. Where large ., 
supplies are wanted they may be planted on ° 
a plot of good rich soil into which a quat- ~ 
lity of decayed manure has been dug. ` Allow <- 
plenty of space between the plants, and keep: .: 
the growths regulated and thinned, When ` 
the plants are put out some protection from . 
cold winds should be provided. A large pol 
placed over each plant at night will answer | 
the purpose, but all pots must be remove 
early in the morning. f 


7 


Brussels Sprouts a 


that were pricked out from the earliest sow- 
ing on a warm border are now sufficiently 
advanced to be planted in- their permanent a 
quarters. The rows should be 3 feet apart, 
with a distance of 2 fect 6 inches between 
each plant. Lift each plant carefully with a 
hall of soil attached to the roots, and make 
the soil very firm when planting. 


- 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 
Early Potatoes 


Hoe and clean the ground between the rows 
of early Potatoes and afford a dressing of arti- 
ficial manure before moulding takes pf 

g place. 
Expend the same amount of labour and care 
on later-planted breadths as soon as the tops 


are visible. 


Early Celery 

Prepare a trench for earliest raised plants 
pricked out in a frame which will be ready 
fur going out by the end of the month. Make 
the trench wide enough to accommodate two 
rows of plants and about í foot deep, Place 
a good layer of well-rotted manure or old hot- 
bd material in the bottom, and cover with a 
few inches of soil. After levelling the thrown- 


` out soil utilise the banks for the growing of 


Lettuces or some other early maturing crop. 


-- Vegetable Marrows 


Prepare stations for the planting out of the 


earliest raised examples under handlights and 
| cloches, or anything that will afford shelter 


+ off plants which will be set out 


Gradually harden 


for the next week or two. 
in the open 


-for general crop, 


| Asparagus 


Look over and keep the produce of the beds . 


closely cut, and sort and tie up in two. sizes 
the larger and better for table and the smaller 
or seconds for soup, cic. Keep the surface 
clear of weeds, and in showery weather afford 
light dressings of fish guano, and, where it 
is preferred, salt. The latter should not, how- 
ever, be applied to cold, heavy soils in cool 


weather, . 


Box edgings 

If clipped now the Box will speedily become 
dothed with new growth and look * well 
throughout. the season, 


Early Muscats 

As soon as the stoning has been passed, the 
berries commence swelling towards maturity. 
The presence of secdless cxamples, if there 
are any, will soon be revealed. These should 
he cut out, and if there is likely to be a 
eee of berries in any portion of the 
bunches afterwards, allord relief by nipping 
Ti berry here and there, as may appear 
hai If in vigorous health the roots 
ui assimilate liberal supplies of tepid liquid, 
IN its absence, allord artificial Vine 
Manure, and wash it in. Keep lateral 
es regularly and closely stopped. Ven- 
eee close as carly as is consistent 
ieee and let the ruling temperature 
ae Ares at night and 75 degrees in the 


; 
adrestield Court Black Muscat 
me finished stoning and taking the final 
es and comme neing to colour trouble is 
nae Zs m consequence of the berries 
ma aert further trouble employ less 
Paeri¢ moisture, Keep a chink of air on 
ae the night through; in fact, never 
O he a altogether at any time. 
sare i er afford as much water as is 
cuard pins: the needs of the Vines, 
leipoa naa an EXC SS. To prevent 
Or mats, » Well cover the surface with 


inet Raspberries 

mie Suckers have pushed up be 

ae should is € u as round the stools. 

thinned ait x dispensed with and the 

Nill cay so such an extent that few 

vear's leuia tnan will be required for 
ng. ske Wa 
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Midland Counties 


Chrysanthemums 
Care should be taken to prevent. any check 
to growth. Provide slightly larger pots, if 
necessary, preparatory to the final poking 
some time next month. In preparing the soil 
for the final potting the nature of the loam 
must be considered. Use three parts of good 
fibrous loam, one part Ivaf-mould, one of 
Spent Mushroom manure, some coarse sand, 
and a little bone-meal. If the loam is light, 
use four parts of it, two parts of horse- 
Manure, one each of leaf-mould and sand, 
and a little bone-meal. Pot firmly, particu- 
larly so if the soil is light, staking the plants 
If 


at once and placing them on an ash base. 


the soil is moist at the time of potting, root- 
watering will not be necessary for some days, 
but spray the plants daily, and to prevent in- 
sect attacks occasionally apply a weak solu- 
tion of Quassia compound. 


Begonias 

Plants of Gloire de Lorraine and other 
fibrous-rooted kinds raised from cuttings re- 
quire a shift into larger pots, using a light 
compost with which has been mixed a little 
dried cow-manure. Do not pot too firmly, 
and after the plants are potted place them in a 


warm house near the roof glass. 


Cinerarias 
The principal sowing of Cinerarias should 


be made now. The seed is very small and 
needs to be sown with care. Place plenty 
of drainage material in the pots or pans, and 
fill the receptacles with light soil, having it 
very fine on the surface. Water the soil in 
the pans, using a fine rose cam, and allow 
them to drain for a few hours before sowing 
the seeds, which should be covered by sprink- 
ling fine silver-sand over them. Cover the 
seed pans with a sheet of glass to check 
evaporation, and on the glass place a piece 
of brown paper. 

Cauliflower 

plants which were put out a month ago should 
be given liberal supplies of liquid manure 
from the farmyard. 
between the rows, and give the roots water 
whenever the plants need moisture. Make 
further plantations of spring -sown Cauli- 
flowers to maintain an unbroken supply, and 
see that suficient moisture ts given to pro- 
mote free growth, Autumn Giant may vet 
be sown for late October supplies. 


Brussels Sprouts 
plants for the main crop should now be ready 


for planting in a rich, retentive soil, which 
should be made moderately firm. The rows 
should be 30 inches apart, and the same dis- 
tance should be allowed between the plants 
in the row. Water the roots liberally until 
the plants are re-established, and afterwards 
hoe the ground frequently. The earliest 
batch of plants should be well established, 
and the plants will be benefited by a dressing 


of soot or fertiliser during showery Weather. 


Hoe the ground deeply 


Spring-sown Onions 

are ready for thinning. If only moderate-sized 

bulbs are desired, a space of 3 inches between 

the plants will sutice; but the work of thin- 

ning should be done carefully and = during 
A light dressing of artificial 


damp weather. 
time will do much 


manure from time to 
good. Soot is an excellent stimulant for 


Onions, and will do much to keep the Onion 
üy in check. Where the seedlings have ger- 
minated unevenly or in patches, the blank 
spaces may be filled by transplanting some of 
the plants when they are about © inches high. 


Choose showen weather for the work. 
F. W. G. 
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Cucumbers in frames 
Now that the hardening off of summer 
bedding plants has released cold frames, it 
is possible to utilise these for the culture of 
Cucumbers. Suficient hot manure, or 
leaves, to create a moist and genial heat will 
be of advantage, but young plants from seeds 
recently sown for the purpose will come 
away freely in quite a cold frame. Some 
good loam ought to be provided as a bed, and 
this must be made as firm as possible. Shut 


the frames early, and ventilate for a short 
time in the carly morning in order to dry 


the foliage. 


Violets 

The supply of Violets for frames in autumn 
ought now to be attended to. The quarter 
chosen for their reception during the sum- 
mer ought to be a cool one without being too 
much shaded. The addition of a proportion 
of half-decayed leaves is desirable, and the 
plants may be put out 8 inches apart in lines 
1§ inches from cach other. If necessary, 
water the plants until they are established. 
Cuttings taken last September and brought 
along in frames make good stull, and will 


go away at once. 


Vineries 

Borders must be kept at the correct state 
of moisture, and alternate drenchings of weak 
liquid manure, with the chill off, are very ser- 
Viccable at this time. Many good growers 
make a practice of painting the hot-water 
pipes with sulphur at this season as a prce- 
ventive against attacks of red spider. The 
practice has much to commend it, and a little 
soap should be added to the sulphur in order 
to make the latter adhere to the pipes. Keep 
down sub-lateral growths, and reduce the 
number of bunches to that which is con- 
sidered to be sufficiently heavy for each rod. 


Adiantum Farleyense 
Those who wish to increase their stock of 


this very fine Fern are reminded that division 
may safely be practised at this season. A 
vigorous and healthy plant may be divided 
into single crowns, each one of which will, in 
the course of a season, develop into a useful 
piece, It is needful to shade A. Farleyense 
fram strong sunshine, but the shading ought 
not to be of a permanent nature. Tt is hardly 
necessary to add that this Fern succecds best 
when potted solely in loam of a good quality, 
without any addition whatever. 


Strawberries . 
If Strawberry beds have not been mulched 


this should be seen to without delay. Pre- 
vious to applying the mulch a good dusting of 
soot ought, if possible, to be given. Besides 
acting as a stimulant, the soot will destroy 
a considerable number of lurking slugs or 
snails. Those who force Strawberries in pots 
may select some of the strongest plants from 
Which the crop has been gathered, and plant 
them out in a good quarter. These may give 
some very useful fruits late in the season. If 
not, they will bear freely in the succeeding 
vear, after which they can be thrown out. — 


Vegetable garden 


A final sowing of tap-rooted Beet can now 
be made. Roots from such a sowing are less 
coarse than those from an earlier one, and 
they sometimes keep exceptionally well. 
Lettuces and Radishes, as well as Mustard 
and Cress, should be sown at close intervals 
—smal] sowings being preferable to large 
ones. French Beans of the Canadian Wonder 
type and Scarlet Runners can now be sown. 
Sow Peas of the Marrow varieties freely. 
Where Turnips are in demand frequent suw- 
ings are necessary, and Spinach is ene of 
those things which mav also be sown at close 
intervals, l W. McG. 
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Wardian cases 
In the issue of GARDENING^` ILLUSTRATED. 
dated March 31, “ Mendip” ‘expresses a 
desire to learn something about Wardian 
cases. These were, at one time, much more 
popular than is now, the case. Indeed} the 
Wardian case was.a favourite..hobby with 


with, plants in these receptacles. 
interesting and instructive hobby it was, and 
it is pleasing to observe that there are still 
some who desire information regarding the 
Wardian case. an 


= The inception of the idea was due ‘to the’ 


observation of a London gentleman, a Mr. 
Ward, whose name is retained in connection 
with the case. By chance he noticed that in 
a castaway bottle, and on a speck of soil, a 
seedling plant`or two had germinated. One 
of these plants was a Fern. In order that he 


‘might learn the ‘ultimate ‘fate of the plants’ 


Mr. Ward rescued, the. derelict bottle and 
placed it upon the outside sill of his window, 


covering the mouth with a piéce of tin. This- 
allowed of sufficient air and sufficient light, 


and at the same time checked evaporation. 
The result was that the condensed moisture 
was used over and over again. °.For some 


years the plants received no water, nor was 


the cover removed, but the Fern made several 
fresh fronds annually. — 


‘The behaviour of the imprisoned plants so 
interested Mr. Ward that he constructed a 
glazed case for the purpose of growing plants 


—and especially Ferns—in rooms in which , 


they might not~ otherwise succeed. The 
Wardian case, although glazed, need not be 
hermetically sealed,; yet it must be closed 


enough to prevent the moisture which runs 


down the glass escaping by évaporation. 
The process ,of condensation is sufficiently 
well known, and. the supply of moisture so 
obtained is enough for the purposes of those 
plants which are usually found in such cases, 
and it trickles back again to thessoil in which 
the subjects are grown. Every plant, it ought 
to be pointed out, is not suitable for a 
Wardian case, and Ferns are perhaps the 
most suitable. Every Fern, again, is not a 


‘suitable variety for this form of cultivation, 


but there ‘are many which thrive more suc- 
cessfully in a Wardian case than they would > 
do under any other conditions. I give a short 
list of Ferns which succeed in a case, not a 
full list, certainly, but one which includes the 
best sorts for the purpose under consideration. 
All the Hymenophyllum species, Mohria 
thurifraga, Pellæa atropurpurea, Nephro- 
dium concinnum, as well as others of the 
family; many. of the Gymnogrammas, 
especially G. chrysophylla, Adiantum formo- 
sum, A. chilense, A. reniforme, and others; 
Aspidium falcatum, -Pteris palmata, Notho- 
élæna sinuata, and Todea hymenophylloides 


-can be recommended. 


In most botanic’ gardens ‘* Mendip ”? might 


' pick up much first-hand and useful know- 
ledge concerning Wardian cases and their 


‘ occupants. For example, there is, or there 


was a few: years ago, a number of these cases 
in the Glasgow Botanic Gardens, and over 


‘which I spent many delightful hours; and it 


is’) more than likely that similar places will 
have their quota of Wardian cases. 


Although Mr. Ward probably did not fore- 
see it, his invention has been of the greatest 
‘service to collectors abroad, who have, by 
using the Wardian case, been enabled to send 
home safely the results of their labours. It is 
hoped that these random notes may be of ser- 
vice to ‘“‘ Mendip’’ and others who are in- 
terested in the matter. W. McG. 
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_award for highest points. 


‘fact that the show- was held much later 
‘usual this year, and the season for these par- 
“ticular flowers was practically over. Rhodo- 


A 
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The programme of the Twyford and Rus- 
combe. Horticultural’ Society has been en- 
larged, and two shows will be held this year. 


Rose and Sweet Pea-on June 2oth, and the 


annual’ show on August 22nd. The GARDEN- 
ING ‘ILLUSTRATED’ Medal will go to the best 
horticultural exhibit at- the latter. There are 


n case v a , now 175 members of the Society, and- excel- . 
many. who desired ‘to grow, or to experiment - 


A mosty : 


lent prospects for a record year. 


Hailsham Horticultural and Sweet Pea 


Society have not held a show since 1914.- An 
excellent prize list has been prepared, and a 


show will. be held in the grounds. of 


- Ersham (by kind permission of Mrs. Mac- 


gregor) on July 26th. Among the prizes is a 


Challenge Cup, presented by Messrs. Elphick 


and Son, of Lewes, which is the award for 


highest points in the vegetable classes. The 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED Medal is ‘the first 
prize (together with 15s.) for a collection of 
vegetables. . = =e 


Huish Cottage Garden Society are holding 


their forty-fourth annual show on August 3rd. 
This old-established society embraces the 
three villages of Huish, Merton, and Pet- 
rockstown, the exhibition. being open to all 
cottagers on the home section of the Clinton 
Estate. Lord Clinton is the President of the 
Society, and he kindly places his grounds at 
Heaton Satchwith' at the disposal of the 
Society. Last year there were 52 exhibitors. 
The GARDENING ILLUSTRATED Medal is the 


The Cornwall Daffodil and. Spring Flower 
Show held an extremely fine exhibition ‘re- 
cently at Trurd. The exhibits as a whole were 
vastly superior to any at previous shows, but 


Daffodils. and Narcissi were conspicuous by . 


their absence.- This was due partly to the 
than 


dendrons made a magnificent .display, the 
finest exhibit being: staged- by Mr. J. C. 
Williams, who showed numerous new 
varieties as well as some of his own hybrids. 
Major H. L. Dorrien Smith gave a fine dis- 


play of shrubs (not for competition) contain- | 
ing specimens from Australia, Africa, New - 


Zealand, and Canary, Isles, and which were 
grown by him at’ Tresco, Isle of Scilly. 
Azaleas and Carnations were well repre- 
sented. Messrs. Treseder and Co. had a 
splendid stand of hardy shrubs and Alpine 
plants and many different kinds of flowers. 


Mr. J. T. Marks has contributed some ex- 
cellent hints for exhibitors to the schedule of 


the Hampstead Garden Suburb Society, 


which are worth reproducing :— 

Bear in mind that large and coarse veget- 
ables do not win prizes. A © ae 

Aim for even, regular samples of Potatoes 
with shallow eyes and clear skins. 

Trim off close to the crown the tops of root 


vegetables (excepting Beet). =") 

Medium-sized, firm-hearted Cabbages win 
more points than large, loose ones. Trim off 
‘the outer leaves. ` 

All fruit should be shown as picked with 
the stalks attached. Dishes of single berries 
of Black or Red Currants picked from the 
bunches may disqualify. | A 


Avoid rubbing the “bloom”? off Plurhs 


when gathering for exhibition. 

Do not use too many flowers in the 
arrangement of vases, etc. 

Artistic arrangements should be the chief 
feature of: the exhibit. A bunch of flowers 
should be so arranged that it may be viewed 
from all sides. l i 

Stage Roses, Dahlias, etc., arranged with 
own foliage in preference to ugly paper *‘ col- 
larettes, ” i 


` and the dates selected are November 7th and 


. Quarterman, -with Mr.-F. W. Hinton as secre : 


t 
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. August rst, when the show will be héld at ee 
Cain, Bart.). | 


. Society. 


_ special’ prizes are more ‘numerous. ‘The | 
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The- Bath and District Horticultural Society 
are including. a summer show in their pro- 
gramme this year. It will be held intecon |. 
junction with the annual show “of the = 
“National Sweet Pea Society on July rrth-and ee 
rath, at. the Sydney Gardens, Bath, andisan VE: 
effort to revive what was once a very im ye 
portant event in Bath. The Chrysanthemum '":% 
Show will again be held at the Pump Room, j` Ga 


“he ~ 


i 
8th. i A ; hag 
The Wargrave Show, which has: hitherto 
been in the Hands of the Allotment Associa 
tion, will this year be organised by the i 
recently-formed Wargrave and District Horti 
cultural Society under the presidency of H: C, 
Bond, Esq. A strong committee has been | 
formed, the general secretary being Mr. C. ! 


tary of the horticultural section. Aw excel l 
lent programme has been ‘arranged for |. 


Royal Hill (by-kind permission of Sir Wm, 


=, 


Sevenoaks Horticultural Society will be |. 
holding their annual show on August and at | 
Knole Park, the residence of the Right Hon. |= 
Lord Sackville, who is President of ‘the Br 

It is anticipated that this year's |: 
show will be a. greater success than pre ‘+; 
viously, as more’ floral classes ‘have been ‘s 
arranged for competition, and the donors of | 
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for highest points. Mr. K. Hancock recently DN 
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The monthly meeting of the East Anglian .:° 


Horticultural. Club was held on May 9, when +4 
a brilliant display of ‘spring flowers was- 
staged. It seémed a pity that the exhibit was ; >.: 
somewhat of a club function only. Mr. J. W. 
Chapman gave. a paper upon ‘‘ The Culture °-: 
of Roses,” in the course of which the subject :- 1 
of the various stocks for budding or grafting ~: 
was well deéalt with. Dutch stocks and ~: 
Dutch Roses seemed in his opinion to be too», 
softly grown to adapt themselves to our soils. boy 
With the influx of new types of Roses the; 
culturist still had much to learn in; the matter | 
. of. pruning, for it had been found that the a 
new hybrid briars, Pernettyanas and such hike, 
had a nasty habit of dying back if pruned in `x; 
the usual way in spring. For a continuous v 


. display in beds and borders it was found that `; 


Teas and Polyantha Roses were very useful ‘ 
for bedding effects, “and should always be.: 
planted where -space permits. © What v K 

-usually itermed climbing Roses, such A 3 
Dorothy Perkins, Hiawatha, etc, maù -: 
splendid heads, termed weeping Roses, 
budded on stocks about 6 feet high. The a 
hibition tables presented a bright and be E 
display of most creditable exhibits, an PA 
following secured prizes :—Three pots or pë s 
of. rock plants, Mr. W. Hagon ; three Po 
and three spring Cabbages, which T 
out a keen competition, Mr. F. Lu fot 
three bunches of hardy-flowering shrubs, n 
which a good entry was made, i a 
Hagon; six varieties of Tulips, three ae : 
of each; Mr. W. Marjoram; three’ ae : 
Auficulas, Mr. W. Shoesmith. In oe 
petitive section some fine „bunches s serie 
ing shrubs were staged.- In the pot:P ar E 

'tion-Mr. F. Ludkin, gardener to Mr. e 

' White, secured premier place with a lopë 
fine Carnation carrying eight fully-deve oe 

perfect blooms. Asparagus was 4 | 


feature, the best coming from Mr. F. Ludkia , 


Mer ‘t 
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. VEGETABLES 


'- Fresh vegetables 


When possible all vegetables ought to be 
used in à perfectly fresh state, and thé private 
gardener who has to purvey for the wants of 
a large establishment, the allotment man, 
and the cottager are alike aware of this. 
Yet the first-named occasionally has com- 
plaints about certain vegetables—that the 
flavour is indifferent, or that simply they are 
" not good.”’ In a general Way, on making 
inquiry, he finds that the vegetable in ques- 
tion has been ordered when it was not re- 
quired, and that it has probably been held up 
in a heated scullery for perhaps the better 
part of a week. How can such a vegetable 
be “good °? Take the case of Broccoli, for 
example. When used within three days after 
the head is cut all is well and the flavour is 
mild and unexceptionable. After that period 
the flavour becomes rank. Consider then 
what purchasers of this vegetable in green- 
grocers’ shops must thnk when they taste a 
head which may have been cut for a week or 
more, “ No more Broccoli for me” will, I 
am sure, be the verdict, and a very fine veget- 
ale has attached to it quite an undeserved 
stigma. Cabbages, too, suffer from pro- 
longed keeping, and green Peas in the pod 
deteriorate if they are not used within 48 
hours of picking. French Beans, if allowed 
to wilt, are never the same afterwards, while 
nothing is so unsatisfactory as Spinach which 
has been allowed to lie about for two or three 
days before being used. Asparagus ought to 
be taken almost from the garden to the pot 
favour is to be retained 
in patos and to get the best out of early 
or torced Potatoes the exact quantity required 
should only be lifted. When a few are left, 
and mixed with the succeeding day’s supply, 
the result is highly unsatisfac tory to cook and 
ta gardener alike—but it is the gardener who 
his to shoulder the blame! Every rule has 


its exception, and it is but fair to say that 
Brussels Sprouts will remain in quite good 
arder for quite an appreciable time after they 
are picked. Those notes are penned with a 
kw to emphasising the fact that only suf- 


heient quantities of vevetubles for current re- 

quirements ought to be piclked-from day to 

div. Itis more satisfactory to all concerned. 
A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


French Beans in succession 


French Beans sown in ground richly 


Nature invariably give heavy crops, though 
vmewhat short in duration. It is better, 
Merefore, to ensure fresh, tender’ Beans, not 
i ne all the seed af once, but to spread the 
Pb es a few wee ks. \lost of us have 
one ume or another noticed a glut of them 
n gardens, and thi n a scarcity, simply be- 
b> the practice of sowing in succession had 
o Do l d. li is better to have a 
e flowed bv ETD IN DEAT G AE DAOE, 40 
al i a similar number when the 
iia which Tee r, ra her than rows of 
ieh there Is no immediate use. 


AIIDLANDER. 


Tomatoes 


i the fruits on earl plants begin to 
oe ibe ing it is advisable to rc- 

ae Pres QI water and to cease feed- 
A wermuch moisture, especially of a 
aru: As liable to result in the 
ae l fruits, \t the same time, too, 

tet te L nereased and, as 


SNe wee cc ne fete ge : 
en Warmer, a chink of air may be 
ew oo of the house without fear. 

ee a good deal of work now among 


Casia * è 
nal plants, in th way of tying and 


` 
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of rubbing out the side shoots. Plants may 
now be safely planted in cold houses, shutting 


carly, of course, to conserve the solar heat. - 


If the plants are put out in borders these 
should have had the addition of some fresh 
soil and a little manure. We are trying the 
effect of a dressing of basic slag in such a 
house, and the result will be of interest as it 
is the first time this particular stimulant has 
been tried in the case of Tomatoes. Those 
who grow their crops in pots are reminded 
that very firm potting should be practised, 
and that sufficient space for top-dressing 
should be left. W. McG, 


- BEES 


Dangers of cold weather in spring 


The season is a [ute one because the 
weather has continued so very cold. The 
wind remains fixed in the east, and with me 
night frosts are sufficient to produce ice. My 
thermometer, 5 feet from the ground, regis- 
tered 29 degs. Fahrenheit on April 22nd and 
23rd, and it must have been even cokler, on 
the ground. Bees, consequently, are being 
seriously hindered in their work, and the bee- 
keeper's calendar is being rather shuffled, ex- 
copt so far as the actual name of the month 
is concerned. I should think that not for 
several years has the amount of honey been so 
restricted jn the latter half of April as it is in 
1923. Ordinarily, we have to give vigilant 
attention to our colonics in April, because 
they are then individually increasing in popu- 
lation, and this brings with it a correspond- 
ingly increased demand for food. Brood rais- 
ing connotes greater provision of food. This 
vear Nature is not sufficiently providing this 
supply, and so we must be more watchful 
than ever, particularly if our bees are of the 
recentlyv-introduced foreign type, which breeds 
so very fast. Do not let vour stocks be ruined, 
therefore, by a mistaken notion that the end 
of April and the beginning of May should in- 
variably be a period when the bees can obtain 
food from outside adequate to their wants in- 
side. Signs of the dilatory advent of swarm 
weather are to be observed in the two facts 
that no cuckoo has yet been heard and no 
queen wasp seen. Í speak, writing on St. 
George's Day (April 23), only for that part 
of the Midlands in which I live. 

Indications of a deficiency of food may be 
met with in the discovery of immature bees 
on the alighting board or just bencath it. Un- 
less artificial feeding be straightway resorted 
to the stock affected will be lost. So, in pro- 
longed, unpropitious weather, our bees must 
be helped out by man’s device of the feeder. 
Personally, I should never wait for the shock 
of finding a white bee or two outside the 
entrance. .\ judicious peep under the quilt in 
February and April, in addition to the exami- 
nation of the brood combs at the spring 
cleaning or the transference to a new hive, 
furnishes me with sufficient data upon which 
to base my feeding operations. Spring is 
always a critical period with bees—this season 
more than ever, I think. 

It is frequently supposed that pollen carrv- 
ing is a symptom that ail is well in a hive. It 
is certainly not so invariably. Were I to visit 
a hive and observe a number of bees hden 
with half loads of pollen E shouid conclude, 
not that pollen is scarce, but that the hive 
Was queenless, Bees normally never adopt 
aS So-slow = method of procedure, Thes da 
not merely occupy their time, they work at 
full pressure, and no bee will content herself 
with a half lead when all her domestic affairs 
are in good going order. Hence, a hive show- 
ine bees Laden with full burdens of poilen ts 


likely to be all night, but one which shows 


oll 


bees, few in number, carrying only half-sized 
loads, is to be put under undoubted suspicion 
concerning the queen, and demands im- 
mediate examination. Should the colony be 
found to be queenless the only profitable 
measure is to unite it to a stock with a queen 
at once. The process is not difficult if the 
hives are already fairly near together, and if 
the operation is performed before the honey 
flow becomes very strong. Rev. J. G. Digges, 
M.A., recommends as a usually successful 
method (after bringing the hives together) 
that of covering the, frames of the quecnless 
stock with a sheet of strong paper, slightly 
damped, and having a few small holes 
pierced in the centre. Then set the hive (f.c., 
brood box) with the other stock on top, fitting 
exactly, and leave them all undisturbed for ut 
least four days. Let me not advise anv 
attempt to introduce a queen to a stock which 
has been queenless for some considerable 
time. Old bees, and those which have not 
passed their apprenticeship upon brood, can 
be persuaded to adopt a new queen only with 
great dificulty, and uncertain prospect of suc- 


B. R. H. 


CESS. ' 


Trade Notes 


Lor mMeULrTURE IN PIOLLAND.—We have re- 
ceived from the International Commercial In- 
tellivence Bureau, Amsterdam, a copy of this. 
It contains the names of the must prominent 
bulb vrowers of the Netherlands, though we 
miss the names of several firms well known 
to English readers, and who are of long and 
reliable standing. There are also several verv 
interesting notes as to the culture of bulbs 
and seeds which will prove very pleasant read- 
ing to those into whose hands the publication 


may fall. 


A GOOD WEED KILLER.—One of the best 
weed killers is the “ Eurcka,’’ manufactured 
by Tomlinson and Hayward, Ltd., Lincoln. 
It can be had in powder and liguid form, and 
is excellent for keeping the gravel paths clean 
and bright with a minimum of labour and 
without injuring borders or disturbing the 
This is the Gime when paths require 
special attention. The firm have other 
Eureka specialities — insecticides, © worm 
killer, lawn sand, Bordeaux mixture, ete. 
Users of these should write for lists and ask 
for a copy of the firm's free booklet, 
t“ Chemistry in Garden and Greenhouse.” 


gravel. 


CLeNSEL.—John Paterson and Co., Ltd., 
of Glasgow, have received testimonials from 
leading nurserymen and growers in all parts 
of the world telling of the eMcicy of their 
insecticide ** Clensel.” Thrips, green-fiy, 
red-spider, American blight, ants, and other 
Insect pests are all referred to as having been 
thoroughly eradicated by means of this non- 
poisonous remedy. Very severe tests have 
been apphed to this remedy not only in Great 
Britain, but in countries where pests are 
more rife than here. It proved its value, the 
most delicate plants (including Cucumbers) 
were not injured by its application, and the 
remedy in many instances was used when the 
plants were in bloom or fruit. The manu- 
facturers state that no washing of the plants 
is necded after using ‘ Clensed," and it dears 


not clog the syringe. 


Griscow Parks Dirrcror.—We under. 
stand that Mr. Edward Matthews, the ac 
sistant director of Glasgow Parks, has been 
recommended by the Parks Committee for 
appointment as successor ta Mr. Jame. 
Whitton, J.P... VIMETE, who has resigned. 
Mr. Matthews has been assistant for some 
tine, having been appointed after the death 


of the Late Mr. Rourke. 
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Questions —Queries’. and answers are inserted 
Lin GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, 
and. addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING, 8, 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The 
-name and address of. the sender are required in 
. addition to any designation, he may desire to be’ 
used in the paper. When more than one quety ‘is 
sent cach should be on å separate piecé of paper, 
‘the name and, address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 


advance of date, queries cannot always be replied ` 
_ to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 


We do not reply to queries by post.  .... —© 

Naming plants —All who wish their plants to, 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four-plants should be sent in any one 
‘week by ‘the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 


‘Naming fruit —Several specimens in different ` 


stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
‘assist in its determination. We have received 
from. several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 


‘PLANTS AND FLOWERS: 


' Arum Lilies after blooming 


(Anxious).—When the plants have done 
blooming keep them under glass until June, 
then:stand on a bed of ashes in the open air 


in a fairly shaded position.. Let them remain 
~ thus until September, giving them no water. 
' They thus go to rest, and at the beginning of 


September they are potted up and_placed in a 


_ cold pit till the end of the month, when they 
' are given a warm greenhouse, and begin to 


bloom about, Christmas. Some people plant 
them out during the summer, lifting and 
potting up in the early autumn; but keeping 
them in pots and treating as above, we have 
found always gave the best results. E 


Banksian Rose not flowering 


(T.).—Your Rose is evidently over-crowded. - 


You should cut out all the soft, sappy shoots 
and thin those that remain, spreading them 
out as much as you can to admit sun and air. 
Do not. cut back the shoots that you leave— 
only just tip them. These will make small 
‘lateral growths, which, if shortened next 
spring to three or four eyes, will flower. The 
Banksian Rose requires a warm wall and a 
well-drained border with two or three years’ 
growth to see it at its best. é 
Roses do so well, the soil evidently suits them, 
,and we should not trouble about any manure 
‘for them when planting. A little bone-meal 
mixed with the soil would do good. 


Pelargoniums for winter flowering 

(M. T.).—To have Zonal Pelargoniums in 
flower during the winter months cuttings 
should be taken now. Insert singly in small 
6o pots in equal proportions of sandy loam and 
' leaf-soil, and stand in a warm greenhouse in 
a shady position. When the cuttings are well 
rooted and commence to make a little growth, 
pot on into a 5-inch pot, and stand in a cool 


frame for their summer quarters. Keep all . 
long shoots pinched back to form a plant of » 


good habit, and pinch the flower-buds out as 
they appear. The end of July another shift 
may be afforded, a 6-inch or-7-inch pot being 


a useful size, or judge according to the size | 
‘of the plants. Place back into the frame, and- 


continue pinching for a month or six weeks. 
For the. final potting loam and leaf-soil in 
equal proportions, with the addition of a little 
well-rotted stable manure, are essential, and 
a small portion of sharp sand. At the begin- 
„ning of September discontinue pinching, and 


Letters on ~ 


i . 


Seeing your. 


z: 
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allow a little stimulant twice a week. We re- 


` Tomato flowers é 
commend cow-manure. As soon as the plants ; awets dropping off 


begin to show flower, stand in a greenhouse 
for their winter quarters. Care should be 


taken during the winter months with the. 
watering, as dampness and rot are often 


caused by over-moisture. Unfortunately you 
do not state what are the contents of your 


. greenhouse. The temperature depends en- 


tirely on the plants which are grown. The 


temperatures vary from 45 degrees to 50 .de- 


grees, or 50 degrees to 55 degrees. The cor- 


rect time to water is in the early morning all ° 
_ the year through. « : | 


| TREES AND SHRUBS 
Cutting the leaves of Ivy | _ 
The best time to cut the leaves off. Ivy 


` growing on a house is early in April. All the 


growth that ‘projects from the wall should be 
sheared off. The new foliage starts away im- 
mediately, and the walls are green. and 
pleasant to look upon in a short time. 


Chorozemas after blooming 


(Anxious).—When the flowering -is over ' 


prune back hard—-that is to say, cut away the 


greater portion of the long flexible shoots, © 


leaving only two or three eyes at. the base of 


‘each. If Stood in a light position in the green- . 


house, and occasionally. ‘syringed,. young 
shoots will soon be pushed forth, and when 


these are about half-an-inch long the plants 
should be repotted, using sandy peat. Pot 


very firmly, and take care that the collar. of 
the plant is not buried deeper than it was pre- 
viously, as, if the collar is covered with soil, 
the plant often dies. | | 
7 FRUIT 
Pruning Nut-bushes 


© (Flora).—Now is a good time to prune Nuts. 
If done’ too early you sacrifice a large number 
of male catkins, and these are more forward 
than the female blossoms. Cut away what 
you can of the wood which bore fruit last 
season, and shorten back the coarser growth. 
It is the medium-sized laterals which bear 
fruit... Most of the top growth of last year 


can be cut-away. as soon as the female blos- 


soms are set; this is the usual practice in 
Kent, after the catkins have served their al- 
lotted purpose. 
far in advance of the female blossom that 
pruning before the middle of April means the 


entire absence of pollen at the critical time. . 


Black Aphis on Peach trees = 
(Perplexed).—The best remedy for .. the 
.destruction of black fly is-a fine spray of ex- 
tract of quassia and soft soap. See to it that 
both’ the back and front .of the leaves are 


thoroughly wetted. You must not spray after 
the fruit has stoned, for no matter how the | 


fruit is washed with clean watet afterwards 
it is sure to taste bitter. If a fine spray is 


applied just after the fruit~has set this will not 


affect the flavour, but, if delayed till after the 
stoning, there is sure to be a trace of the in- 
secticide in the fruit. .This insecticide :can 
be had ready for use from any horticultural 
sundriesman. (2) Write ‘to. L. R. Russell, 


Richmond. | 
VEGETABLES | 
Growing Cucumbers © poy 


(T.. C.}.—Cucumbers will not succeed in 
the temperature and with the treatment of 
ordinary greenhouse plants, as they require 
much less air and much more heat and mois- 
ture. The attempt to grow the two together 
would only end in failure. If you have a 
frame, set the other Cucumber plant out in it, 
making up a slight hotbed first, and'planting 


in good loamy soil. Leaf-mould is much too 
light a material. 


. 
= 


In some seasons they ate so. 
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| (AY Reader -of GARDENING) 
you keep your. plantS too close 
enough air, and probably the house is too 
moist. Try more air, and Open ventilators 
freely in bright weather; also leave a litde 


, do not give 


air onat night from June to September, Do’ 
you feed before the bloom sets ? 


De If so, that 
would cause dropping. Secure ample fruits 


before you give food, and do not omit to air 
freely ; in fact, if you get a sturdy growth you 
will obtain fruits in quantity. 


- SHORT REPLIES 


Perplexed.—Under the circumstances the 7 


best way would be to consult a solicitor. 
_ R. MacKenzie.—We fear the Fern, after 
all these years, is quite exhausted and there 
is but little chance of reviving it. sot 
North Essex.—You cannot do better than 
cover the wall with a selection of Ivies, If 
you do-not care for these, then you can try 
the evergreen Berberis, Choisya_ ternata, 
Cotoneasters, Crataegus Pyracantha, Euony- 


mus, Garrya, Laurustinus, and the evergreen =i 


Magnolia. - 


NAMES OF PLANTS | 
_ John" Menby.—Spirea confusa. . 
B. W. J.—The white Satin-flower (Sisy- 
rinchium grandiflorum album). 7 


W. H. Bell.--We regret being unable to 


name the Rhododendrons. The only way is 
to visit a nursery where they are largely 
grown. i ğ ee, 

~ W., E. Burnup.—Staphylea colchica. 


' O: P.—1, Polemonium cœruleum; 2, ` 
Doronicum austriacum ; 3,. Daphne Laureola; A 


, Kerria japonica fi.-pl  — 
i N. L.—1, Scilla hispanica (syn. S. am 


panulata); 2, Ribes aureum; 3, Potentilla 


reptans. ok 5 Ae 
Wilts.—1, Echeveria retusa; 2, Berberis 

Darwini; 3, Cydonia japonica; 4 Altium 

neapolitanum. l an ees 

: E: C.—1; Epimedium alpinum; 2, Honesty 


(Lunaria biennis); 3, Ornithogalum pyra: | 


midale; 4, Saxifraga granulata fi.~p!. 
M. A. 


—We- expect : 


æ- ee ee ee he ite a BO 
tœ - y r. 
gors 


C.—1, Staphylea colchica; a 


Ceanothus rigidus; 3, Ajuga, reptans pui `: 
purea; 4, the ‘Pearl Bush (Exochorda grandi- re 


flora). 


Ried Cherry (Prunus .; 
“ G. C—1, The: Bird Cherry (Prunus .. 
Sony 2, Pyrus Malus floribunda; 3, Ajuga = 


reptans purpurea ; 4, Veronica rupestris. 


8 > Za ig . ur. a 
© G.—1, Coronilla Emerus; 2, o . 
pureus; 3, Iberis sempervirens; 4, . 2 


solen (Browallia) Jamesoni. Ye 
oa 7 ana) iorum aguilegiefolit 
atropurpureum; 2, Berberis aun ea 
7 On Solomon’s Seal ; 4, one òf ma 
forms of the Moss Pink (Phlox a ata}. 
Captain —Centaurea montana a’ a. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


Thè Welsh Bulb Fields, St. Asaph Ha : 
and Holland Arms, Anglesea.—List oF, P 


dils and Tulips. 


Darwini; $ ` 


d: 
Journal of the North of England Panay a F 


Viola Society. 


Messrs. Bowell and Skarret, Cheltenhom— ; 


Novelty and supplementary list, 1923; 
R H. Bath, Pid. Wisbech.—<Speoa 


{ list of : 


2 i e C. x 
‘Dahhias, Chrysanthemums, Carnations, . 


Flower favourites of the honey me he 

visited by bees both for nectar an pe 
J. Cheal and. Sons, 

Dahlias. Tae A 
Messrs. . Barr and Sons, King 


Crawley.—L's 


: Si 
=, Mrs. Grieve, Chalfont St. Peter, enone 


List of 


Covent Garden.—List of flower seeds for 


rock garden; annuals for the rock 


gardeni 


wingi 
vegetable seeds for May and June 5 # 


seeds for May and June sowing for 
S house. ¥ | . 
i SD. G. Purdie, 6, Waterloo Street, Glasgo” 


—Summer list bee hives and appliances, ett. 
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ABC OR GARDEN- Calceolaria integré- 
INO, THE: THB Jolia (syn. rugosa) 
PLOWER OAR- in Wigtownshire ... 313 
DBN » ~ w oe 321 Calceolarias, her- 

ABO of gardening, 324 


jhe: Prat : baceous Bis sse p 
: Pruit.. .. .. 322 Campanulas, alpine 315 
Allotments: Work in Carnations pee: 

une w t. oe 

Anavale, keeping the 


316 spring flowers at 
Branksome Dene, 
greenhouse gay with 314 


Bournemouth sme n 314 
324 


Aatirrbinums sux 00s SAA?) — CBPFOED oee teh! ane 
CHELSEA SHOW, 
Begonias, PUSPrOE,, TABS Gye heey cee. x 325 

; Crab, the Siberian 


from 6 . a ha 
Broccoli, dhe hardi- 
TTT) A 
BROOMS. SOME 
000D (OYTISUS)... 319 
Cabbage Barly Rain- 
ham a aaah? os 


316 (Pyrus baccata) eee 320 
Currant, the Flower- 

tni (Ribes)... a. eos 320 

Cyolamens s is oo 314 


316 Dahlia culture ... ... 317 
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INDEX.—Illustrations in Capitals 


`- Lilford Gardens, a 
note from e o one 313 


MAGNOLIA RUSTICA 
RLORB RUBRO ... 319 
Meconopsis simplici- 


Fire Bush, the (Em- 
bo thrium coc- 

c si wee ere OEM 

Fir, _the Japanese 
(Abies firmu) ... ... 314 

Flower beds... .. ... 317 


Forsythia intermedia 320 Jolia, Bailey's var- 
Fruit, hardy m. s.. 324 dety ... pid cus 314 
Melons e sse vee one 522 
ORNTIANAPRBYNI- —— Melons eariy 1 324 
eve eee eee eos J í 
Gloxinias ... .. ... 324 Noon Flower, ithe 
Greenhouse, work in hardiest (Mesem- 
tles ecg oes oos o.. 314 bryanthemum un- 
316 


cinatum) ove ese eee 


Helichrysum bellids. 

oides e sre so one 316 Pansy Edward Mason, 
Hsdrangeas... ... ... 324 Tufted sae ose cee oe 313 
Peaches ... + see 324 


KIRBNGBSHOMA Pelurgoniums, carly. 
PALMATA... a ee 317 Jlowering se s + 324 


Packing ripe Strawberries 


It is quite possible Lo spoil perfectly grown 
and ripened fruit by faulty packing. On no 
account ought a scented box of any kind to 
be used for either storing or packing Straw- 
berries in, no matter how short the distance 


to be traversed may be. Only quite shallow 


boxes, or those that will only hold a single 
layer of fruit with soft packing material 
above and below it, should ever be tried, any 
attempt to pack a double layer of Strawberries 
being almost certain to end disastrously. It 
is also possible to be too economical in the 
matter of the weight of boxes, and amateur 
packers are especially warned against the 
ue of their favourite cardboard or other 
llimsy boxes. The boxes ought to combine 
lightness with strength, more particularly if 
the parcels post is the medium of carriage. 
Anything that is easily crushed or rendered 
wluble, owing to being soaked with Straw- 
larry Juice, is altogether unsuitable for send- 
my the fruit in. Trays with separate divi- 


Sons for each fruit, the former fitting into 
wther strong tin boxes one above another in 
on cases, are about the worst forms of 
“g receptacles that can be devised, the 
many divisions hindering rather than favour- 
Ms ted packing and travelling. All things 


Nwdered, nothing answers better for the 
eee aes and amateurs than the 
oe TY well-made chocolate and 
ee tonery boxes that can be bought 
oly from grocers and confectioners. A 


a of Strawberries, that is to say a fair- 
a but not heaped-up dish of fruit, can be 
“picked in a box 11 inches long, 8 inches 


Poa giai ‘ . 
e i 2} inches deep, and there is 
E Prevent two or three such boxes be- 
` tw together and sent cither by post or 


i is ie bottom and sides of these or 
vi of aay low box with either a thick 
lst of “n wanoh very clean Moss, or the 
e s _Noud-shavings, cover this with 
R Rn enclose each fruit in either 2 
a ty Bean leaf, a young leaf from 
oe ae oe BONES Surawberry-leaf 
l then ak Poe he sunshine or dry heat, 
ÜT togethe P fruit flay, closely, and 
e las r. lace a layer or two of the 

wes. Of, If available, fresh Vine 


'S In ci 

the k cither case soft side downwards 

ce ut, and on Mis more tissue paper, 

“as of with Se chihtemrck bivalent A F 
uthcrent ihickness of the 


packing material used to peess down rather 
tightly when the lid is used. Where so 
many err is in their tenderness for the fruit 
they are packing, but they ought to bear in 
mind that unless all are so firmly fixed in 
their places as to admit of the box being 
rather roughly shaken without disturbing the 


contents, they must inevitably become 


Cytisus scoparius pendulus. (See p. 319) 


loosened and crushed in transit. The lid 
must close down tightly on the packing mate- 
rial. It is unwise to nail boxes down too 
closely, this stupid practice evidently being 
on the increase, owing, doubtless, to the ease 
with which the small wire nails can be driven 
in. When the time comes for opening these 
too securely fastened boxes the lids have to 
be wrenched all to pieces, and not infre- 
quently the contents are also damaged. One 
small nail at each end of the lid is ample, 


good string doing the rest. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “‘ The English Flower Garden" 
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Notes of the Week 


A note from Lilford Gardens 

A very severe hailstorm, accompanied with 
thunder and very high winds, on May 15th, 
has done much damage to the fruit crops. 
Most of the trees and bushes in these gardens 
have the appearance of being fired at with 
buckshot. Jhe hailstones were not unusually 
large, but were several inches decp on the 
ground where drifted. The storm | lasted 
about 15 minutes. F. W. G. 


Tufted Pansy Edward Mason 

I grew this variety so long ago as 1900; 
and, even now, it has but few equals among 
the white Tufted Pansies. The blossoms are 
very large and exceptionally well formed, be- 
ing borne upon long, firm stalks. In addijon 
they do not show the least sign of a ray, and 


their purity is enhanced by a neat orange- 
coloured eye. The variety is of a typically 
W. McG. 


tufted habit. 


Zenobia speciosa pulverulenta 

This Zenobia ought to be seen more fre- 
quently in shrubberies where choice plants are 
appreciated. It likes peat, but I have grown 
it exceptionally well in a rather dark loam 
to which was added a good proportion of Oak 
leaf mould. 
reached the height of 4 feet—some of them 
even more, While they were almost as much 
in diameter. Probably it would thrive in many 
inland gardens in Scotland; [ can vouch for 
its behaviour near the sea. It is perfectly 
hardy, and its snowy-white bells are very 


randsome. ScorT. 
Calceolaria integrifolia (syn. rugosa) in 
Wigtownshire 


A rare plant indeed in the outdvor garden 


is the shrubby Calceolaria known as C. 
rugosa or integrifolia. It is not too hardy, 
and when it is seen, which is remarkably scl- 
dom, in health in the open it is only in gar- 
dens far to the south of the United Kingdom 
or in places by the sea where the winter tem- 
perature is moditied by the influences of the 
Gulf Stream and cther climatic conditions of 
the coast. It is a sturdy-looking shrub, nor- 
mally 1 foot or 13 feet high, but sometimes 
taller than that. The yellow flowers are pro- 
duced in corymbose panicles, and appear gene- 
rally in late summer or early autumn. Al- 
though introduced from Chile fully a hundred 
years ago, C. integrifoiia is but rarely seen 
in the open, so that it was a pleasure to find 
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a 814 SEE GARDENING ILLUSTRATED - 
? poing { : S Sari q 
, >. a remarkably healthy plant, which had been 
| _. established for some time, in the garden of 
| Sir Herbert Maxwell at Monreith, Wigtown- 
eo. shire. It seemed to have been quite un- 
a affected by the winter’s trials, and looked 
| OR oe "perfectly healthy. At Monreijth C. integri- . 
' +, folia is` unsheltered in winter, and is in a 
| fairly open border. | S. ARNOTT. 


The Japanese Fie (Abies firma) 

l This is said by Sargent to be the most beau- 
pe tiful of Japanese Firs in a wild state, and, as 
5 aa A a young tree in this country, it is certainly | 
a dis-inct.and very handsome Fir, with deep 
glossy-green leaves which are rather longer 
7 than those of the majority of the'Firs. These 
or, are thickly set upon the branches, and impart 

g Te | a luxuriant appearance to this tree. I re- 
i cently saw a vigorous young specimen, which 

l was from 20 feet to 25 feet in height. The 
Japanese Fir was introduced to this country 
by John Gould Veitch in 1861, but even to- 
day it-is only met with on rare occasions. 
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Go ee \ N ; i 
flowers of Balsams are of no value for 
ting. These remarks hold good in reference 
to another annual that once was regarded 
with favour by gardeners of a former genera- 
tion. I allude to the Cockscomb. How seldom 
one meets with jit to-day in the greenhouses of 
amateurs! ` In a ‘ trade”? group of plants, j+} 
' arranged for effect at one of our exhibitions ©! 
a year or two, ago, Cociscombs were largdy  ‘ 
employed, and excited the curiosity of visitors, 
amongst whom were amateur gardeners who 
had never seen them before! : 
_. Annuals in a greenhouse may be: brought 
into use in other ways than for pots. “Thup- 
bergia alata, with flowers of buff, orange''and 
white, makes a capital trailer for: baskets.  y 
Torenias may be grown as well in baskets as 
in pots. H. Fournieri is lavish with its-pufple 
and white blossoms. T. Bailloni hag-yellow 
flowers with purple throat. One \of thë in- 
creasingly popular annuals, both for. the gar- 
den’ and also for potting, is the Clarkia, -and 
present-day sorts are a great improvement on 
the old forms. Both double and single. sorts 
are beautiful, and form fitting companions to 
© Schizanthuses.. Well-grown Mignonette is 
always appreciated, and never moreso than 
. when grown in pots in a house. 
Rhodanthes are annuals that one, some 
times notices planted or sown in a garden. 


Hydrangeas,. treated for the production of 
blue flowers, show signs of very careful èul- 
tivation. G. G. B. 
Trillium grandiflorum at Monreith 
More than once I have written about the 
magnificent bed of Trillium grandiflorum ia 
the gardens of Sir Herbert Maxwell at Mon- ` 
reith, Wigtownshire, and after seeing it the 
other day (in the middle‘of May):1 feel com- 
pelled to speak of it again. It must be about’ 
9 feet or 10 feet atross each way, and is made 
more attractive by being on the grass. At 
_ the time of my last visit there were many hun- 
dreds of the pure white flowers fully open 
and presenting a wonderful sight. The plants 
_ were not looking so well-as when I had seen 
them previously, probably. ‘due, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell thought, to the want of their usual 
top-dressing: Sir Herbert considers, and I 
agree with. him,. that T. grandiflorum is 
much better planted inthe woods and in a less 
formal. way. It appears that rabbits, , the 
bane of many plants in woods, do not touch 
this Trillium at Monreith. S. ARNOTT.. 


Meconopsis simplicifolia, Bailey’s variety 

The typical species, or what is, recognised 

as such, is very fine with its solitary large | 
flower at the top of its stout, yet not clumsy, 
stem, a foot or rather more ïn height; but the 


cut- 


Rhododendron arboreum - 

_ This striking species is flowering profusely 
_ this year, the great banks of blood-red flowers 
arresting attention immediately they come 
into view. The brilliant colour is even inten- 
sified during hours of sunshine. It is a vari- 
able species, for, whereas some plants are 
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silvery on the underside of the leaves, others 
are coated with a reddish felt beneath. The 
leaves are each from 4 inches to.7 inches long 
and of a deep lustrous green on the surface. 
This beautiful species has been much used 
by the hybridist, and has been responsible for 
the, rich and beautiful: colour. brought into 
many of 

day. ; 


The Fire Bush (Embothrium 
coccineum) „E 7 
L recently saw at Nymans (Sussex), with 
_ much pleasure, a specimen of the Fire Bush 
(Embothrium coccineum) carrying its bril- 
lant, crimson-scarlet: flowers above the top 
of an. 8-foot wall, the shrub itself being 
planted on the cool side. This shrub often 
presents some little difficulty before it settles 
`- down to grow, after which it responds freely. 
The best I. have so far seen have been grow- 
ing where their roots are cool and in partial. 


SUSSEX! 


shade. The profusion of blooms ‘upon well- 


established ‘specimens is almost as remark- 
' able as is their wondrous colour. ` It is.a native 
of Chile, and was introduced to this country 
by Wm. Lobb as far back as 1846. — ` 
DE Sea oe . EM. 
Carnations and spring {flowers 
Branksome Dene, Bournemouth | 
The flowers at Mrs. Cassel’s charming sea- 
side residence. have been very’ attractive 


during the past few weeks, The flowering. 
shrubs and trees in variety have lovely 


natural settings in the evergreen shrubs and. 
Pines, which ‘are very numerous in the exten- 
sive grounds. The attempt to blend the cul- 
tivated ‘with the naturally-grown plants and 
' trees has been quite a success, There is much 

informality in the pleasure grounds and 


woods, and advantage has been taken of it 
to make an already attractive garden still.. 


more charming. One. unexpectedly comes 


upon numerous “‘ beauty spots ’’; the clumps 
of flowering shrubs and rockery flowers being | 
cases in point, and then the dells, inhabited 


by choice fragrant Rhododendrons, make one 
wish to -linger there. Polyanthuses ‘and 
bulbs, Forget-me-Nots, and the clusters of 


richly-coloured Maples all add to the general. 


display. It is not possible to pass the big 
masses of Violas, purple and lavender, and 
the mixed Pansies without stopping to ad- 
mire. Mr. C. Stewart, the able head gar- 


dener, also cultivates. plants under glass 


with equal success. Carnations, especially 
Carola, are magnificent. 


favourites, too, and the bushy pot plants of 


‘only bierfnials, as every er | 
how such plants are liable to be lost through 


the garden Rhododendrons of to-' ul 
| the seeds being overlooked at the proper time. 


at o’ 


„a long time. 
culture in pots has been more general, there 


Cypripediums are 


colouring of Bailey’s variety is much brighter 
and more brilliant than that of the type. ‘Sir 


Herbert Maxwel® had some fine plants in 


bloom at Monreith in the middle of May. It 


is‘unfortunate that M. simplicifolia and its 


variety Baileyi, as Mr, Farrer called it, are 


This is a drawback common to the majority 
of the rest of ‘the Meconopsis, but this species 
and its variety. are so fine and distinct that 
they are well worth a good deal. of ‘trouble. 
M. simplicifolia itself was seen. at Logan, 
also in Wigtownshire, at the same period, 
and it is evident that the mild, moist climate 
of that shire is favourable to the growth. of 
the seedlings and their safety in winter. 
: S. ARNOTT. 


- Indoor Plants 


_. Keeping the greenhouse gay 


with annuals 
. Some dannuals—unless the season be hot— 


are better grown in pots than out of doors, 


and in a greenhouse they are certainly seen 
to advantage and contribute largely to its 


-gayness over many weeks if only care is, 
“OW Schizanthuses 
are amongst the most. beautiful of annuals, | 


taken to grow for succession. 


easy to\grow, and continue in flower, for quite 
Though in recent years their 


are still many who only. know them as 
annuals for a sunny border. Nemesias, too, 


-have a wonderful range of colouk, and may 
be had in .flower within a couple of months ` 
from date of sowing if brought on in a house. 


Verbenas, for the most part, are to-day 
treated as half-hardy annuals. We know 


their value when planted out more, I venture 


to say, than as subjects in pots; yet, when so 
grown, they make very charming tenants for 
a greenhouse or constrvatory stage. The 
Balsam is one of the oldest of florist flowers, 
a delightful annual when grown in pots} and 
seen in richer garb than when planted in a 
border with other things. Of the Balsam, 


one may truly say that it pays for good cul- 
ture, and if only it is potted in a rich com- 


post made up of loam, leaf-mould, and rotted 


manure, with stimulants, when once the 


plants are established, they create a very fine 
show. Possibly one of the causes of its non- 
popularity may be attributed to the fact that 


gardener knows’ 


~ As a general rule, they are not séen fo the best 


advantage when so grown; often—as_last 
summer—they present a starved appearance. 
Their proper place is a greenhouse—io, to 15 
plants in a pot, with a few twiggy. supports 
for their slender stems. Scarcely anyone can 
resist - admiring well-grown and: bloomed 


-pots of their. rosy pink and silvery white, 


daisy-like flowers. LEAHURST. 
Work in the greenhouse- 
Where ‘climbing plants upon the roof are 
favoured they will now’ be making Aree 
growth. A certain amount of thinning be- | 
comes ‘imperative, but this ought ‘not to be - 
done. too freely just at present, for a little , 
shade is by no means objectionable. Re- 
arranging in the case of pot plants should be | 
done from time to Mme, and in the stove an . 
effort ought to.be made to get rid or e 
pests. Mealy-bug is most objectionable, bu 


it can be cleared out if continually persecu- 


‘ted. Seedling Cyclamens ought now to fi 
potted off into single pots. They may ye 
have a little warmth in order to To 
root action, sò that the plants may be aoa 
tò go into 5-inch pots shortly, when they caf 
be moved to cold frames: Those who grow 
Azaleas of the Dutch Pearl type will, 
course, remember to remove the seed vesse : 
_as soon after the plants pass out of bloom a 


NX 


á d- 
ossible. Pot. Roses will now require fee 
ine. | _— | - - W. McG 


| Cyclamens — 
Now that the bulk. of the display 1S a 
the supply of moisture will be in saphena 
gradually reduced. Many continue. t an 
duction until, finally, no water is given 4 ae 
and the soil is permitted to become dust H 
Without at all being dogmatic on the $ 


: e 
ject, I venture to assert that this procedur 


is a mistake. Experiment has convit : 
that it is better Pa keep the soil in eure 
. moderately moist all the time, even ae 
foliage: has ripened off. As soon as this but 
pens water.may be more sparingly Pr elf: 
at no time ought it to be withheld en ad 
When the time for repotting comes TO will 
and when the corms are shakén out, t ing 
be found that under this treatment Jori 
roots are plentiful, and these go away aie 
in a fresh, sweet compost. On eae i 
hand, plants which were absolutely apa 
‘have to produce roots and foliage SI is 
taneously, and'the strain, I a aie 
responsible for many losses among ee | 
potted Cyclamens. _ | 
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-Gentiana 


There has always been considerable doubt 
about the name of this attractive, useful, and 
hite-flowering Gentian. Perhaps it is best to 
consider it simply as a distinct, prostrate- 
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Freyniana 


them to fill the ground they occupy with 

flowers whilst the Gentians are dormant. 
Well-propared, deeply-dug soil and a sunny 

position are of considerable importance for 


Gentiana Freyniana 


growing form of G. septemfida and make the 
mst of it for the adornment of our rock 
gardens and borders at a time when flowers 
dre getting searcer. The plant is of easy 
cultivation and best suited in fairly rich loam 
upon a yentle slope or a flattish bed, between 
sones, wear the path side, whilst, where 
Wahible in quantity, it might be used most 
eilectively as an edging ‘plant for the border. 
Young plants are readily raised from cut- 
nites of the inch-long shoots in April or Mav. 
Thr se rout eisily if inserted in pans of sandy 
wl and placed in a cool frame. When 
hel they should be carefully potted into 
pi in loam, sand, and leaf-mould, and 
mers’ in reserve beds until the following 
‘ems, When they are ready for permanent 
y--Irlers, f 
T: Plunted they should be left alone. 
: i mns Gentians they resent root disturb- 
ne and are finest if left undisturbed for, 
hee excepting for an annual top-dressing 
cat so'l in which a little bone-meal or 
Sea will be found acceptable. 
` Course, the plants should be kept free 
PAs and in dry weather copious 
‘ie oe very considerable assistance 
: aa) uction of numerous flowers, which 
Os at the ends of the trailing 
Sin small clusters. : 
l è flowers are large, of good colour, and 
PE with the curivus fringed inter- 
ee the five, or sometimes 
| et divisions of the flowers, which 
ney the distinguishing features of 
f = oe in all its forms, pros- 
er G ie t, and including that new- 
; aa eee which surely, too, 
Y and N par here. Seeds are produced 
e re Rhee! raised, reaching flower- 
(oe lv in their third vear, but a 
ie Ce is noticeable in these, 
res, AT phe Stock is best raised from 
r dctidanue se septemfida forms are per- 
cet aS. and Crocus and other small 
` Paints could be interplanted with 


it can vasily be overdone. 
a picture of a house with broad steps leading 


these plants, which will probably remain in 


the same pkice for many seasons. 
Wacrer E. Tit. INGWERSEN. - 


Rosemary over steps 
It is not often one sees Rosemary growing 


over steps as in the illustration. The plant- 
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feet high. The effect for all the world was 
that of an empty and haunted house! 

Our illustration shows an exceptionally fine 
plant of Rosmarinus officinalis prostrata 
adorning the edge of terrace steps at Childer- 
ley Hall, near Cambridge. The plant is not 
always reliably hardy and the specimen illus- 
trated is probably the largest that has sur- 
vived out of doors for so many winters. Its 


effect planted as shown is beautiful and un- 
conimon. A. G. JONEs. 


Alpine Campanulas 


Few genera of hardy alpine plants offer 
greater wealth of grace and beauty than the 
Campanulas. The old-fashioned gardens of 
our grandfathers Would not be without one 
or other of the Campanulas under the nom de 
plume of the Scottish Harcbell or Lady's 
Thimble (C. rotundifolia), the Coventry or 
Canterbury Bells (C. Medium), the Chimney 
or Steeple Bells (C. pyramidalis), Dane's 
Blood (C. glomerata), etc., etc. All have 
their own particular charm, whether it be 
dwarf, creeping, or tall forms, that it would 
be almost impossible to convey an adequate 
idea as to the varied charms of the Bell- 
flowers, producing us they do numerous cup 
and saucer-shaped, also bell-shaped, flowers 
on slender and stout stems according to 
varicty, in blue, purple, and white, with many 
intermediate shades, They may be planted in 
diverse places, the rockery, wall garden, on 
the edge of flower borders, in pots for green- 
house and conservatory, in hanging baskets 
for window decoration, indeed, no matter 
what phase of gardening, the Campanula 
would please the most fastidious. 

One of the great advantages with alpine 
Campanulas is that they can be had during 
the present season in pots, and are easilv 
transplanted to any desired position, and will 
grow well in any good, well-drained soil 
mixed with a little crushed limestone, in full 
sun or partial shade. 

The following are all good, and a selection 
that may be depended upon to give a good dis- 
play during summer and autumn, and may 


Rosemary by the side of steps 


ing of steps must be treated with care, for 
I remember seeing 


up to a doorway, and in the middle of the 


sieps grew a Campanula pyramidalis several 


with confidence be planted by the most inex- 
perienced amateur and wili be sure to give 
satisiaction. 

C. CARPATICA, in 
large, erect flowers 


blue and white, produces 
on stems from g inches to 
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. which appeals to most. 
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. 12 inches ‘high from July. to September. 


Riverslea and White Star are exceedingly 
effective. — - 7 oo 


7 PA e l y 
C. GARGANICA and its: forms are most 


‘beautiful, with pretty, starry, white-centred 


flowers in blue, purple, and white. 

C. G. F; WItson is a beautiful hybrid, with 
large, deep blue flowers, and very free. 

Č: HENDERSONI is very distinct, having 
pyramidal spikes of lange flowers of.a delight- 
ful mauve shade, growing not more than 10 
‘inches high. ) _ : 
© Č. IsOPHYLLA and its white form, a pretty 


Italian species, is well known for growing in 


hanging baskets and for window and con- 


~~ 


C. MURALIS is-one of the’ most effective Dal- 
matian species, forming dense tufts of foliage 
and smothered with pretty purplish-blue 
flowers all the summer. i 

C. PULLA, a little gem, bears a profusion of . 


violet-blue flowers from June to September. 


C. PUSILLA and PUSILLA ALBA produce verit- 
able creeping masses of china-blue and white 


flowers, and are grand subjects for the 


rockery. In flower from June to October. 

C. Ratnert is a diminutive species with 
deep blue flowers, and exceptionally large for 
so dwarf a płant. TEREE me 

C. ROTUNDIFOLIA and its forms are all most 
effective, and may be planted in almost any 
position. From tufts of round, basal leaves 
rise slender spikes 1 foot or so high, bearing 
numerous pretty bell-shaped flowers ; fine for 


naturalisation. 


C. TURBINATA, a truly effective plant, with . 
large, saucer-shaped flowers in: shades of 
white, soft blue to deep purple, and lavender. 

A point in favour of dwarf.Campanulas is 
that all may be grown successfully from seed. 
If sown in pans or boxes in a light, sandy 


soil, and as thinly as possible, as the seeds 


are very small, and placed under glass until 
the seedlings are large enough to be trans- 
planted either singly or in groups, according 
to the purpose desired, they will make a fine 
display when they come into bloom. | 


| Wels 
The hardiest Noon Flower 


(Mesembryanthemum uncinatum) 


I would urge upon readers in the south of 


England and Ireland, especially in dry soils 


near the sea, the desirability of their procur- 
ing -some of these delightful, succulent . 


plants. . Those of us who have to grow our.. 


plants in less genial districts need not be 
absolutely without at least one of. these 
Mesembryanthemums. It has not the large 
flowers of some of the genus, nor does it 
always bloom with much freedom, but it is a 
quaint and curious-looking plant on rock- 
work, and gives it an element of uniqueness 
It forms a curious- 
looking plant, blue-green in colour, and with 
hard branches bearing thick, sharp-pointed, 
almost sickle-shaped ‘‘ leaves,” with acute 
angles. Its flowers, of moderate size, are 
pink in colour. This plant is hardy in gar- 
dens even north of the Tweed, but should be 
given a warm, sunny place on a dry rockery. 
S. ARNOTT. 
Helichrysum bellidioides - 

This charming little rock plant is a general 
favourite, with its creeping carpets of tiny, 
imbricated, greyish leaves and its mass of 
Daisy-like white blooms. It is not at all 
difficult to grow in a rather moist, flat piece 
of ground, either in a border or in the rock 


gatden. In the former it is particularly 
charming when planted just a little behind a 


stone edging and allowed to grow over it. - 


I am of opinion that there are superior and 


inferior forms, differing in size of flower and » 


in the purity of the white ray florets. The 
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finest I have ever seen was in the peat garden 
of Mr. Kenneth M‘Douall, of Logan, Wig- 
townshire, where there was a glorious mass 
covered with big, pure white flowers. I have 
grown and seen H- bellidioides in numerous 

ardens and in differing conditions of ‘soil 
and climate. I have never seen such fine 
flowers on the plant, and even those in Sir 
Herbert Maxwell’s garden in the same 


_county, and not far distant as the crow flies, 
were not so good. 


S. ARNOTT. 


VEGETABLES 


Allotments: Work in June 

SUMMER SALADS are not grown in allot- 
ments as they deserve to be. Probably it is 
because the soil is; in many cases, newly 
broken up, or too heavy, as the most suitable 
land is not generally devoted to allotments. 
Nevertheless, it is well worth while making 
the attempt even where stiff soils have to be 


dealt with. In this case a small space should 


be ‘given up to the salad plants, and a little 
extra trouble taken. in breaking -up and en- 
riching the soil, as all salad plants-require a 
fairly rich rooting medium, so that they may 
not be checked from the seedling to the 


? ae 


usable stage. ov . 

I grow fine crops of salads in similar soils, 
and the hints I am giving here are from -ex- 
perience gained in growing them. For 
Radishes the soil is well pulverised and a 
small quantity of rotted manure worked in; 
it is then made level and watered, the seeds 
sown, and duly covered with ordinary soil 
passed through a sieve, some wood ashes 
being mixed with the soil. ° A fine crop of 
succulent roots is. soon available. The 
Lettuces are first carefully transplanted to a 
nursery bed and then transferred to slightly- 


_ raised beds, where they have extra depth of 


soil and warmth. By supplying moisture in 
the absence of rain growth is rapid and few 
specimens bolt. Succession crops are raised 
by sowing the seeds thinly in drills, covering 
with sifted soil and thinning out the seedlings 
in due course. ‘This plan does away with all 
transplanting, and checks in very dry spells. 
Young Onions are raised from seed sown 
broadcast, first fining the - soil and Covering 
with sifted loam and wood ashes, mixed. 
Mustard and Cress is quickly grown in a tiny 
bed, boards on edge placed round it;\well- 
rotted manure mixed with the soil, the latter 
beaten level, watered, seeds sown thickly, 
and pressed into the surface. A few-sticks 
and sacks placed on the top for three days 
ensure even. moisture of soil and quick ger- 
mination. Sowings made fortnightly will en- 
sure a succession of tender salads. ° ` 
RIDGE AND FRAME CUCUMBERS. — It is 
during the month of June that the ridge 
Cucumbers may be planted out without risk 
of failure through frost. Cold nights, how- 
ever, are sure to come, and perhaps cold, east 
winds. It is a good plam to have the-plants 
on the south-west side of the ridge of soil, 
so formed on purpose to protect the tender 
leaves from the cold winds. The frame 
plants will now be at the stage when tiny 
Cucumbers are forming. Unlike Melons, 
they must not be “‘ set,” the male blossoms— 
those without an embryo fruit attached— 
may be pinched off and thrown away to pre- 
vent ants and other insects carrying the pollen 
to the fruit flowers. The fruit-bearing shoots 
must be stopped at two joints beyond the 
fruits while the latter are small. This will 
cause more side shoots to grow and also bear 
Cucumbers. A light shade on the glass—a 
mixture of whitening and milk—will greatly 
benefit the plants, and also a good syringing 


on hot days, when the lights are closed in the 
afternoon. 7 


~ 
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Tomators.—This is the. month for. outside 
Tomato planting. Few allotment holders. 
possess nice warm fences on which to train 
the plants; but the latter will succeed in good 
seasons if planted. in rows in a sheltered 
quarter. Each plant must have a strong 


stake placed to it, be carefully- tied,- side 


shoots removed regularly, and the ‘top’ 
pinched off when three trusses of fruits: have 
formed. There must not be any feeding be 
fore this stage is reached, but a surfacé mulch 
of rotted or_half-rotted manure will always 
prove beneficial. Ta 
BEETROOTS will be just advanced enough to 
require careful thinning-out. ~ Nine. inches 


apart will be the right (distance for these _ 


plants when the final thinning is done. After 
each thinning water the plants to Settls..the 
soil round them again. Do_ not- water after- 
wards, but use the hoe frequently. -The main 
batch of . = 
CELERY should be planted out in the. pre 
pared trenches now. If there are a-few sur- - 


plus plants. they may be left in thé nuirsery- >} 
bed and fed freely from time to time. For ;- 
flavouring, these plants will be very useful. ` 


Cuicory may be sown now in deeply-dug - 
soil, the rows being 15 inches apatt afd the 


plants thinned to 9 inches apart, so that # 


strong roots will form. Endive, top, thay be 
sown at the end of the month. — Sow seeds 
of Peas, dwarf Beans, and Runneér-Beans for 
latest supplies; also Turnips and. garde 
Swedes. G. G. B. 


The hardiness. of Broccoli ; 


Is there any Broccoli which can, correctly, 
be described as ‘“ hardy ’’? 
questionable if there is one of the-family en 
titled to that description.~ Some are, no. 
doubt, more reliable in -this respect than 
others—the old Model, and perhaps Leaming- 
ton, sometimes surviving when -all other 
3roccoli fail. I am firmly of opinion that too 
much space is annually given in*gardens to 
such a chance crop as Broccoli uridoubtedly 
is. Many gardens are obviously illadapted for 
the vegetable, especially those which are low- 
lying, walled in, and surrounded by. tall trees. 
In such a place the plants are unable to. make 
that sturdy growth which is essential to suc- 
cess in the case of Broccoli, and which can 
only be attained by plants grown. in a more 
exposed situation, and with the freest possible 
circulation of air. Another cause of failure 1$ 
often traceable directly to the grower, who 
sows the seeds so thickly that the seedlings 
are overcrowded in their bed, and good plants 
are an impossibility. Large plants are objec- 
tionable, for unless the winter be ver 
favourable such are the earliest to succu 
Firm planting is another essential; and as 4 
small head of Broccoli is better than none, 


small stocky plants, firmly put in, have & 


chance of surviving. Yet this note must end 
where it began—it is more than questionable 
if, at least in Scottish gardens, any Broccoli 
can correctly be described as “ hardy.” 
A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Cabbage Early Rainham 


One seldom hears of this formerly favourite 
Cabbage, yet it is still one of the best for 
spring use, even if it be later than ne 
the more modern varieties. It is one © 
Enfield Market type, with a conical hea eo 
large ribbed leaves. Early Rainham boa 
plenty of room in which to develop, and A 
yet it has few superiors as an exhibition he 
bage. While it does well on heavy Soll, a 
variety is not one for all districts. It's z 
its best in May, and its season extends eof 
that month and through the greater ae 
June. A Scortisit GARDENBS: 
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PLANTS 


Work of the week 


The surface soil betweer new plantations 
of ħardy Heaths having become solidified by 
the heavy rains has now been wel] broken up 
to allow the warmth to penetrate further into 
the ground and encourage better growth in 
the plants. Where the tall-growing species 


have been used, a space of from 3 feet to 


4 feet exists between each plant, and in this 


_case sel of a strong-growing annual has been 


scattered over the freshly-broken surface. 
Annuals sown during the past month and also 
the first week in May are nicely through the 
soil, and must be carefully guarded against 
the attacks of slugs—which are very numer- 
ous this season—by constantly dusting over 
the seedlings with soot and lime. A planta- 
tion “of Camellias and Wand Flowers 
(Dierama) has been cleared through, and the 
Surface well stirred up where possible, as a 


nice batch of Cape Hyacinths (Galtonia) for _ 


caused much damage to the Magnolias and 
other delicate flowering shrubs now in bloom. 

uring this time advantage was taken to roll 
both lawns and gravel paths. 

A small~number of the pretty lavender 
Aubrietia, which arrived during the week, 
has been found a place on the ledge of a low 
Wall, and a batch of Nemesias jn variety, 
Japanese Chrysanthemums, Stocks, Dimor- 
Photheca aurantiaca, Mimulus, cte., have 
been planted in the foreground of groups of 
tall Larkspurs. All Oldlecaying flower 
trusses are removed—as these lose their 
effectiveness— from Rhododendrons. Weed- 
killer has been applied to the cracks of old 
paving stones where weeds have of late been 
somewhat of a nuisance. 

sowing has also been made in the open 
of Berberis subcaulialata, B. vulgaris var. 
purpurea, White Willow (Salix alba), Cytisus 


Kirengeshoma palmata 


lave summer effect is 
them, 
A hice batch of Arum Lilies, which arrived 
eet roots in the autumn and now about 
IS Inches in height has beer planted out at 
n inges of the lake, sheltered positions be- 
Ce l hose have a good depth of silt 
te plants to teed upon. Itis essential 
: at feast a foot of water should cover 
yn as à protection from frost during winter. 
Ta group of Viburnum fragrans has 
small f out in the Heath garden, and a 
"atch Of the scarlet Windflower, which 
a lew days ago, has been used to en- 
“SUNG groups in the orchard. 
sition ala have been transplanted to a 
n along the fringe of a Grass path, and 
2s been plantea sere deep blue Salvia patens 
i vill s in the flower garden, where 
bef e the sole occupants of one large 


also growing among 


rops have been planted at the 
| Picturesque old lane, where 
ming hh Primula pulverulentea js 
ervenad” usely, Several wet davs have 

roe and these have been accom- 
Y bitter north winds, which have 


alpinus, and others. Delphiniums, which are 
growing vigorously, have been given support 
in the shape of well-branched Hazel boughs, 
it being advisable to apply these before the 
plants get too large, as the work is then not 
only accomplished with greater rapidity, but 
the plants quickly hide the Stakes with their 
leaves. E. MARKHAM. 


Flower beds 


As soon as beds of Myosotis, Wallflower, 
bulbs, and spring plants generally cease to 
be effective, they ought to be cleared of their 
Occupants, manured, and dug jn readiness for 
the plants which are to provide the display 
for summer and autumn. Well-hardened 
Antirrhinums may now go out, and if the in- 
termediate type is used the planting need not 
he too close. Good masses of a Single colour 
are always more satisfactory than beds in 
Whick mixed colours are used. <All the 
Gladioli ought now to be in their flowering 
auarters—even the late flowering G. brench- 
levensis. The latter is very fine where grown 
in clumps of a useful size, and if the corms 
be planted alternately with those of Hvac'n- 
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thus candicans 4 good contrast will be 


secured. Pentstemons, either seedlings or 
plants raised from cuttings, should now be 
planted, so, too, should Stocks of the Lothian 
and Beauty of Nice types. Beds of hardy an- 
nuals must be thinned at an early stage of the 
plants, and the thinnings of most hardy an- 
nuals can be safely transplanted. ; 
W. McG. 


Kirengeshoma palmata 


This, which was first sent to Kew in 1$ọr 
by Dr. R. Yatabe, of the Botanic Gardens, 
Tokio, is a very distinct plant, The dark 
stems are covered with Sycamore-like leaves, 
and it bears terminal panicles of bell-shaped, 
Creamy-yellow flowers. It js said to be allied 
to Hydrangea and Philadelphus. It is a 
Native of Mount Ishzuchi, at an elevation of 
5,000 feet. It first flowered at Kew in 1903. 
It thrives in warm leaf-soil and sand and in 
a not too dry position. A froup of it such as 
seen in the illustration We give to-day is 
very effective when given a sheltered place in 
the rock garden. 


Dahlia culture 


In olden times it was a rule of those who 
produced young plants for sale to have them 
ready by the first of Mav. To-day, perhaps, 
it is possible to Procure these earlier; and in 
any case there is an advantage in so doing, 

cause by starting in good time a grower 
has a chance to give the plants a shift into 
bigger pots, &row them on under glass, and 
thus gain in size by plantiny-out time; the end 
of the month named. A plant kept over- 
long in a small pot becomes hardened, and if 
put into the ground in that condition is some 
time in recovering itself. It will not grow 
away freely at once. 

A good plan is to stake the plants at the 
time they are put in open quarters, so that 
there shall be something to secure them to in 
case of wind. Not only this, but if the stak- 
ing be left till later in driving in the stick 
newly-formed tubers may be damaged, and a 
check would,- therefore, be given. There is 
usually some trouble with slugs. My prac- 
tice is to go among the plants afier dark with 
a light, and scatter a little soot over them. 
There is thus a certainty of catching the same, 
and this relief is worth the trouble. An 
occasional hocing of the surface of the ground 
about the plants is a detail that assists 
growth, in addition to keeping free of weeds. 

Allow the stem of the plant to grow with- 
out being topped, for at the point Jater on it 
Will develop about three blossoms, maybe 
early in the season, and usually of a fine 
character; and, if the cultivator exhibits, such 
may be found to be among the finest of the 
year. After-training will consist in thinning 
the natural side-branches down tu four or 
five, and placing to each a stout Stake, as 
these in turn will be main ones. Whether the 
flowers are desired for show or not, allowing 
a few branches to develop is a better way than 
tying all growth in a heap, as it were, with 
little chance of light and air to cet among it. 
With this good foundation, string may be 
Secured all round the plant to keep lateral 
growths in order. 

Although not ofiiciallv allowed at the trials 
of new Dahlias at Wisleyv, one would regard 
thinning of great importance, particularly as 
the season advances, whether for a display 
of blossom or for the production of specimen 
blooms. The plant naturally gives so much 
that is superfluous at flon ering time that to 
lcave it all onlv leads to confusion; and not 
only this, but frosts are upon us before this 
growth has time to mature. I should be very 
particular, therefore, to clear the top of the 
flowering stems of sift leaf growths, and thus 
Provide room for the blonme to extend. In 
the mind especially is the pretty Cactus form 
Which is prore ca give pu, Omg ee Mp sit ear | 
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Dahlias do not require watering or stimulat- 


ing with manure as a matter of course.. To 
give the plants the latter in wet ‘weather 
would only cause over-gross growth. The 
same with the former. Last year, for in- 
Stance,’ things went on satisfactorily the 
whole season without having to apply mois- 
ture; but the year before one had to water 


from the beginning tothe end. The hot time 
took so much out of the plants. that it was 


quite a necessity to moisten as well as feed 
the roots with fertilisers to keep them going 
vigorously. The elements must be the guide 


. after -having prepared the ground well in the 


first place by deep digging and manuring. 
It occurs to me that cultivators used to pay. ~ 


too much attention to shading and protecting 


the blooms intended for show, and that the 
greater part of this work was labour lost. 
Dahlia flowers of any colour stand wet. The 
principal thing to remember is to cut them 
dry or get them. in this state before putting 


the Same in .closed boxes, also to get the 


stems in water:the moment the blooms are 
cut. In competition it is well to depend on 
young samples; that is to say, flowers not 
fully open rather than those on the wane, 
however fine in development these latter may 
have been. Time will improve the former. 
Another detail that became a custom 
through habit is that of placing flower-pots 
filled with moss or hay on the top of sticks 
to catch earwigs. To the writer at least this 
small thing takes away much of the pleasure 
of growing the plants. It is offensive to the 
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eye and surely not necessary. Such can be’ 
hidden among the leaves with similar results ; 
or, better still, the hollow stems of Beans will 
serve the same purpose. Apart from the in- 
sect named, there is little in the way of pests 


and diseases to worry the grower, — l 
= When thinning the flower buds, a desirable 


practice, whether for show blooms or not, in 


the case of the majority of sorts, remove those 


with the shortest stalk. “The buds may come 


‘in pairs or in threes; anyhow the side ones 


are usually preferred, for these have a way of 


perfecting the prettier shaped, if not the 


largest specimen - flower; and, of course, 
length of stem adds considerably to their 
beauty either cut or on the plant. 

| ‘MAYFORD-— 


Tulipa Kaufmanniana ` N 


Tulipa Kaufmanniana 


\ 

The beauty of many of the Tulip species is 
not yet fully recognised. One of the finest of 
the Tulip species is T. Kaufmanniana, from 
Turkestan. It is one of the most ‘beautiful, 
as also one of the earliest. Its carliness, un- 
fortunately, is all too often the cause of its 


undoing in gardens subject to late frosts, as 


the foliage is often very much injured, disease 
setting in and destroying the bulbs. — 
T. Kaufmanniana is a variable Tulip with 


large flowers, which open out almost flat and ~ 
look like Water Lilies when expanded. That 
known as the type has flowers of. a lovely — 


combination of white, yellow, and crimson, 
the last colour generally on the outside, but 
sometimes found in the interior. The base 


shady border in well-manured sail. 


ready for planting out in June. F. W.G. 


ARNT 


is” yellow. Of the varieties offered under 
name we have Brilliant, almost entirely ofa 


` bright yet deep red; Coccinea, brilliant 


scarlet; Gaiety, pure white; andy Primrose, 
All these, no doubt, are very beautiful, but it 


-is questionable if. any of them equals thé type 
when a good form is secured. A group of this ` 


r 


Tulip is a'glorious sight in a border or‘in the ` 


rock-garden in full sun. 


Spring-flowering plants - 
Immediately the plants pass out -of flower 
the beds must be cleared for the reception of 
their summer occupants. Myosotis (Forget- 
me-Nots) may be planted thinly inva shady- 


-border. Scatter a little fine soil among them, 


and keep the roots watered. They will then 


ripen’ seeds, and a crop of seedlings will ap. *. 
pear naturally, furnishing a supply of plants 


that may be pricked out into borders and 
grown on for planting next autumn. ‘Arabis, 
Aubrietias, and similar plants from which 
cuttings are required later should be planted 
in a shady. border: and not- neglécted fòr 


-water, Daisies and Polyanthuses should be 


divided into single crowns and planted in a 
| aS a FL W.G, 
‘Summer ‘bedding plants 


= Provided the plants have’ been suitably 
hardened, Calceolaria amplexicaulis, Ivy- 


‘leaved Pelargoniums, and. Marguerites may 
` now be planted: in the beds and borders out 
of doors. Many half-hardy` annuals should 


„also be planted now, for if the various subjects 
are planted out as: they become ready, pro- 
vided the weather is favourable for planting, 
the plants will benefit, and it will relieve the 


- pressure of work later when the more tender 


plants are ready. Carinas, Dahlias, Helio- 
tropes, Lantanas, Begonias, etc., should be 
placed in cold frames if this: has not been 
\already done, with a view to hardening them 


NOTES AND REPLIES ` 
Weed in pond ~- > 
_I have. a-~small pond: about 50 yards in 
length. It has a bottom of mud about 2 feet 


‘deep, with water above averaging about 


4 feet. There are a few carp init; the inflow 
of water, through a pipe connecting with a 


small flow outside my grounds; is very small, , 


and produces no current; but. has hitherto 


sufficed to keep the pond in good condition. | 


This year for the first time in. the knowledge 
of my man, who has been here 23 years, 4 
bright green, slimy substance has risen im 
the last fortnight, and now covers almost the 
entire surface of the pond. 
an abnormal number of tadpoles near the 
bank of reeds, etc. Can you tell me: 0 


Cause of this mischief ?/And (2) how it can © 


be cured? a L. RUNDLE. 

©- [(1) Your pond is rendered unsightly by 
what is probably flannel weed, a troublesome 
weed which has appeared earlier than ar 
this year. This usually. appears where t€ 


water is inactive, and your best course 1$ a 


increase both the inlet and outlet, if sae 
possible, to give a sharper current, enabling 


‘the pond to clear itself. (2) Caleulate 
‘cubic contents of your pond by multiply! 


together the length, breadth, and averag? 


. depth in ‘feet, then multiply the result by s1X; 


which will give approximately the number. 


of gallons of water in the pond. _ ie 
19,000 gallons put 23 ounces of supr ihe 
copper into a bag, and pull it throug! shod 
water until it is all dissolved. Another me atl 
is to dissolve the sulphate of copper 1n ae 
water. and spray it over the eri Ste 
Used -at this strength the carp should_not 

injured in any way.] 2 
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‘a. Magnolia rustica flore rubro 


i+ In many respects this, said to be a seedling 


dr: from M, Leruci, is suggestive of that variety, 
bee for it has the same handsome cup-shaped, 
' highly-coloured flowers. It appears to be, 
i however, of a somewhat stiffer habit. Prob- 
ses ably no variety is more popular than this for 
| forcing, and large numbers of this lovely 
#4 variety are imported every year from the Con- 
is tinent for that purpose. 


J: Some good Brooms (Cytisus) 

I. Common as the British Broom (Cytisus 
"n, soparius) is, it should certainly be in gar- 
~; duns where it does not grow wild, and, in 
a ee with Furze and Heath, is most use- 


b 

~ ful for dry, sandy banks, where other shrubs 
<. would fail. If it were rare and: difficult to 
Ny è $ 


`~ 


if Ww » ye . . 
eN, one can magine what a sensation it 


i cos a garden plant. Many an 
wing Bro Spot might be made beautiful by 
aveli « t eeds on ait, and on dry, 
duad at probably, tiner effects may be 
Am than Mes little trouble and cost by the 
British Hoe other Shrub cultivated in 
io a a i OW and then, though a 
dy, the Rev tich one w ould suppose to be 
ae ‘room: suffers during severe win- 
2 prbably to a reater extent in rich 
„ ound than in peor soils where the 
Mould be less, vigorous., 
pe in ‘i ONS only differs from 
US This waaa Colouring of the lower 
s discovered wild in Nor- 
2 permanent are must be taken in form- 
ee Soup that the plants are 
ts, as Very often it is grafted 
d, as the Laburnum 
long ene the scion, the plants 
= > ed when graftea on a stock 
habit and growth from the 
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D SHRUBS 


common Broom. It comes fairly true from 
seed. In 


C. SCOPARIUS VAR. ALBUS the flowers are of 


a very pale yellow. 


C. S. VAR. PENDULUS is a dwarf form with 
very large golden-yellow flowers, and is very 
suitable for rockwork or similar positions 
where the taller-growing types would be out 
of place. It is pendulous only when seen 
grafted on the Laburnum, as in the figure on 
P- 313. 

C. aLBUs (the white Spanish Broom) is a 
nətive of Spain and Portugal, and flowers in 
May. Itis of very rapid growth. In a few 
years it often makes bushes 5 feet or 6 feet 
high, and as much through. When in full 
bloom there are few more beautiful objects in 
the garden. i 


C. ARDOINI, a native of the Maritime Alps, 


Magnolia rustica, var, fore rubro 


is a dwarf shrub of prostrate habit, barely 
exceeding 3 inches in height and bearing a 
profusion of deep golden-yellow flowers in 
April and May. 

C.  aAUSTRIACUS, an Eastern European 
species, makes a compact leafy bush about 
2 feet in height, the yellow flowers being 
borne in terminal clusters from July to Sep- 
tember. In the Variety of this known as 
leucanthus the Mowers are paler vellow than 
in the type. 

C. BIFLORUS grows from 2 feet to 4 feet 
high, the yellow flowers appearing in May, 
being borne generally in twos, but sometimes 
in threes and fours, in the axils of the leaves 


almost the whole length of the young twigs. 


lt is perfectly hardy and a good plant for the 


shrubbery border. 


C. CAPITATUS, widely distributed throughout 
Central and Southern Europe, is a compact 


habited shrub with leafy branches bearing in 
July and onward clusters of yellow flowers at 


their tips, and attaining a height of 2 feet. 
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C. DALLIMOOREI is a cross between C. s. 
Andreanus and C. albus. It reaches a height 
of from 8 fect to 9 feet, of thin and erect 
habit, suggesting that of C. Sooparius. It js 


quite distinct from any other Broom in culti- 


vation, being the first hybrid Broom raised 
by artificial crossing. It flowers in May. 
The petals are sulfused with rosy-pink, 
deepening on the wing petals to crimson. At 
each node the flowers are solitary or in Pairs. 

- DECUMBENS, a native of Eastern Europe, 
is a dwarf prostrate species with’ large pale 
yellow flowers, and is a pretly and desirable 
rockery plant. It is by no means common in 
cultivation. 

C. HIRSUTUS, from Southern and Eastern 
Europe and Asia Minor, is a dwarf ellow- 
flowered shrub ıņ foot to 2 feet high, and 
blooms in June and July. It is Suitable for 
the front of the Shrubbery border, or for 
making a low mass in an open, sunny spot. 

> KEWENSIS, the result of a cross between 
C. albus and C. Ardoini, is the Most beautiful 


of the dwarf or prostrate group. The flowers 
of this hybrid are creamy-white and of goodly 
size and are profusely borne on long slender 
shoots of last year ofien ı foot or more long. 
For the rockwork it js very suitable, espe- 


cially where the long trailing shoots can hang ~ 


over and drape some sloping surface, 

C. MONSPESSULANUS, someumes known as 
Madeira Broom, is a native of the Mediter- 
ranean region. It is a very quick-growing, 
yellow-flowered species, and blossoms in 
May. 

C. NIGRICANS, one of the handsomest species 
in the genus, has long terminal erect racemes 
of vellow flowers, which are freely produced 
in July and August; under favourable condi- 
tions it makes a beautiful bush 6 feet in 
height. The specific name Was given to it on 
account of the plant turning black when it 
was dried. In a wild state it is widely dis- 
tributed in Eastern Europe. 

C. PRECOX much resembles the white 
Spanish Broom in habit. It is a hybrid be- 
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tween C. albus and C. purgans, and bears 
a profusion of cream-coloured flowers in early 
summer. It is one of the most easily grown 


and most ornamental of hardy shrubs. When . 
- seeds of this are raised very few of the plants 


prove like the parent, the majority resembling 
closely the white Spanish Broom. Cuttings, 
however; ‘are easily struck, and it is desirable 
to keep up a stock by this means, as old 


. specimens which have outgrown their posi- 


tion, or have become unsightly. from any 
cause, do not bear severe pruning. Young 


- ones do better in every way. 


C. PURGANS makes a low bush not more 
‘than 2 feet or 3 feet in height, and produces 
an abundance of golderi-yellow blossoms in 
April and May. In habit it somewhat resem- 
bles. C. albus, but. the branches are shorter 
and more rigid in old plants. It is a native 
of ‘Central and Southern France and Spain. 
C. PURPUREUS, a native of Eastern Europe, 


e 


` is usually found in nurseries grafted on small 


stems of Laburnum. It makes an ornamental 
specimen. so treated, -but it is generally not 


long-lived. . On its own roots it makes a beau- 
_tiful procumbent rockery or border plant, and 


bears a profusion of purple flowers from May 
-o July.. There are also varieties with white 


. and rose-tinted flowers. The so-called purple 


Laburnum (L. Adami) is a graft between 
Cytisus purpureus and Laburnum alpinum, 
the so-called Scotch Laburnum.  — , 

_C. SESSILIFOLIUS, a native of Southern 
Europe, is a charming shrub with small, 
glossy green, almost stalkless leaves and 
short, erect, terminal racemes of yellow 


flowers. It is of upright habit and attains a 
height of from 4 feet to 7 feet. 


Some impressions of the Rhodo- 
dendrons at Vincent Square 
The R.H.S. gave us on April 24 perhaps 


the finest Rhododendron show they have ever - 


had. There were five or six- exhibits of sur- 


passing merit, and of these the one sent by 
` Lady Aberconway and the- Hon. H. D. 


McLaren was the best staged. At the back 
there. was a large group of R. Aucklandii x 
campylocarpum, which was named Penjer- 
rick, after the garden where. it originated. 


All were delicately-tinted flowers, one of them | 


getting an Award of Merit, and: another, 
which struck me particularly, was white with 
a slender pink border round the edge. Of 
the same cross, though not-raised at the same 
place, a remarkably fine variety of R. Mrs. 
Kingsmill was shown on another stand, much 
superior to the. original raised by` Mr. 
Mangles. It was hoped that the Floral‘Com- 
mittee might deem it worthy of a higher cer- 


tificate than the Award of Merit awarded to: 
- the type; but this was not to be, for the pre- 


sent at any rate. This stand\also contained a 
striking flower in Rhododendron Gilian, the 
parentage. of which is unknown, though it 


-. appears to be Aycklandii x Thomsonii. It has 
a large truss of big, fleshy-crimson flowers, 
© and is probably the darkest Aucklandii hybrid 


et produced. Two very lovely forms of the 


O Sikkim Rhododendron campanulatum were 


shown, one by Mr. Lionel de Rothschild and 
the other by Messrs. Gill. ` Both were shades 
of heliotrope, and the latter less spotted than 


usual. A bush of this in partial shade must’ 


be exceedingly beautiful, and the writer feels 


that his garden is incomplete without it, and. 


is hoping that Messrs. Gill may rise to the 
occasion and supply the defect. Messrs. Gill 
also put up some fine sprays of Rhododendron 
Nuttallii, well described as the King of Rhodo- 
dendrons. It is a magnificent flower indeed, 
but unfortunately very tender, and not safe out 


of doors, even against a wall in Cornwall. 


. Van Nes’ Aucklandii hybrids of the second and 
third degree were conspicuous on several 
stands, the one which struck me most being 
R. Bulstrode Park, which has dark crimson 
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flowers of great substance. R. King George 
is another of these of great merit. Even to 
those of us who have taken especial interest 
in the genus there were some flowers pre- 


‘viously unknown, notably one sent home from 


Bhotan by Cooper. This is evidently an ally 
of R. cinnabarinum, but has ‘self-coloured, 
dull orange. flowers, which .are shorter in the 
tube and more open at the mouth than this 
species. The yellow R. Wasonii, somewhat 
resembling a small R. lanatum, was another 
novelty, and one which one hopes. may be 
easier to grow than the Sikkim plant. R. 
xenosporum, .a.. large - flowered) Chinese 
Species, was probably new to almost every- 
one, for to the best of my knowledge there is 
but one plant in cultivation. Under which 
series this comes I am not certain, for though 


` the flowers. suggest one of the Fortunei lot, 


I have a sort of idea that Sir-Isaac Bayley 
Balfour diagnosed. it as an irroratum. This 


„was a vogue raised from Chinese seed, and 


so was R. diphrocalyx, two flowers of which 
were shown, that of Mr. Lionel de Rothschild 


‘being the most pleasing in colour. It is re- 


markable for the size of the calyx, being 
almost ‘* hosé in hose,” and is supposed to be 
a natural hybrid’ from R. habrotrichum. 
This species also has been~ exhibited but 
rarely, and is distinct in its hairy leaves and 
stems and many-flowered truss. The colour 
is not as good as it might be in many cases, 
but it is variable, and a form shown of. lighter 
colour was more attractive than. the type. 
There were some excellent specimens of R. 
pictolacteum, which show it to be a better 
thing as regards the flower than the original 


examples had led one to suppose. The foliage 
-had always been very fine, but the bloom a 


little thin. In those shown, however, it was 


. worthy of the leaf, 


.Of the smaller flowers the Chinese blood- 
reds, neriiflorum and\hamatodes, were notice- 
able, though they were not shown in sufficient 
numbers to attract much attention amid the 
large trusses which made up the bulk of the 
exhibits. .Yet they are valuable hardy plants, 


‘and should appeal „to those who have not 


space for many of the larger species and 


_ hybrids. R. hzematodes in particular is a 


little spreading plant, not more than 12 inches 
to 18 inches in height as a rule, with most 
brilliant: ruby-red flowers and. dark-green 
leaves, coated beneath with a woolly, dark- 
brown tomentum. Several of the yunnanense 
triflorum type were in evidence, prominent 
among them being some exquisite sprays of 
the lavender-blue form of R. Augustinii. Of 


_these possibly the prettiest was one shown by 


Col. Stephenson Clarke, which had green 
spots instead. of the usual -brownish-yellow 
ones. Deciduous forms were represented by 
the yellow trichocladum 6760 Forrest, a 
species with hairy, light-green leaves shaded 
brown, and some well-flowered sprays of the 
Korean R. Schlippenbachii. This has large, 
widely-opened flowers of the most delightful 
shade of pure pale rose, and is to me the most 
beautiful of all the Azaleoid section. There 
was a small bit of R. leptothrium, but it had 
unfortunately suffered from the journey and 
did not like the heat of the hall, It is allied 
to R. ovatum, and has brown leaves, whilst 
the new shoots are pink and the flowers a 
shade of purple. This is essentially a wood- 
land plant, best in partial shade, as I have 
seen it in one of the Cornish gardens. An 
Irish friend tells me his best plants are grow- 
ing beneath the shade of a large rock, and 
are about 4 feet high. They must be a con- 
trast to those in my garden, which are in an 
exposed place, and often get their new shoots 
cut by spring frosts. There were several of 
the tender, sweet-scented varieties, R. bulla- 


_ tum being especially fine. The most interest- 


ing of these, and the hardiest, was R. Lyi, a 
few. plants of which have got to England 


or 


custodian of Mons, de Vilmiorin’s garden at || 
Verrières. Plants of this came through the 
hard winter of 1916-17 here uninjured, though 
growing in an exposed place, when many of 
the other members of that section were killed 
Not a great number of the high Alpines 
were there, and so far as I can remember the I 
purple R. rupicolum was the brightest and iz 
Mr. Farrer’s R. calostrotum the most dis 143 
tinct. This little plant has wonderfully large ‘22 
flowers, and holds them in a way all its own, 7 
so much so that a friend motoring saad hal 
of it the other day thought that it was some 
sort of Cistus. The flowers differ in colour’ 
considerably, some being much darker ~ 
others, and I am told of a white variety > 


through the kindness of Mons. Mottet wit 
i 


it is to be hoped will be propagated and dis- 
pated, for it must certainly be very beauti- 
ul. 

The R.H.S. is much to be congratulated on 
the excellence of this portion of the fort 
nightly show, especially as the exhibitors] 
from the home counties had had to contend: 
with several severe frosts in the ‘immediate 
past. The educational value of such shows 
is immense, and I trust that the exhibitors 
will take the trouble to mutilate their plantsjen 
and see their friends at least once’a year in} # 
the future. PETER THE HERMIT. 


The Flowering Currant (Ribes) i 


Because this popular shrub is one of-those:= 
Which succeeds everywhere it is classed as! 
t common.” Were it less ‘f common” it~ 
would receive more appreciation and atten": 
tion. In spring its attractiveness is great, and: * 
the ordinary R. sanguineum is well known. € 
There are, however, other forms, such as Rbt 
atro-rubens and R. Billiardieri, both of which +$ 
are deeply tinted. R: albidum arid R. pak: i 
lidum are almost white, the flowers being: 
merely suffused with a suspicion of pink. R; 
aureum (the Buffalo Currant) is the yello 
form, blooming in May, and it is worthy off 
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extended cultivation. W; McG. i 
The Siberian Crab (Pyrus ~: 
baccatayy= : + 3 


This is one of our most beautiful flowering 2 
trees during April and early May; when Is 
graceful branches are laden with white. 
flowers, and again in autumn and eari 
winter, owing to the great- number of 
brilliant red fruits. If planted so that it may. 
develop to its fullest extent it will attain 104. 
height of 35 feet to 40 feet, such a specimen. 
in full bloom being a delightful object. Many... 
are under the impression that- the. popular... 
hybrid kinds, such as John Downie, Dat 
mouth, Transcendent, Transparent, ee 
others belong to this species, but apparen J... 
this is not so, most of them belonging to {ne . 
Crab Apple Group (Pyrus Malus), to whet 
also belongs the pretty and useful weeping 
kind Eva Rathke, which béars a fin.. 
flavoured fruit. All, however, are glori 
trees, both in flower and in fruit. The het 
is highly valued for jellies, etc. I grow! thé 
in all sorts of positions along bee 
Japanese P. floribunda and Pe Halliana ( i 
known as P. Parkmanni), both in groups a 
as isolated examples, and thet- a 
been very great during the present saat 
The slender sprays of bloom are a 
for filling large vases indoors and fo sar 
the trees in order very little caré 1$ ei 


Forsythia intermedia — 


does not appear to be very popular, b an Pi 
less aggressive and less spread d ted fot 
suspensa, and is, therefore, Well a T wall. 
planting in the open and away Tom, dulous, 
Its shoots are flexible and semrpen s 

and when these are covered with ates 


plant is highly ornamental. 
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Lee The flower garden 


sb Most garden lovers realise how helpful 
ed poles, pillars, and pergolas can be to a gar- 
ce den; No matter how small or how large it 
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l may be, it is bound to be beautified by these 
w° ifused in proportion. The cottager will take 
unto himself a couple of Larch poles, with 
twigs, and set them up, one on cither side of 
aN the path, connecting them overhead with a 


crosspiece of similar wood, and, having done: 


a %, he preens himself upon the fact that he 
has given the finishing touch to his garden 
. and lifted it above the common-place. So, 

' indeed, he has, and when he sees his crude 

handiwork hidden beneath the glorious 

masses of bloom with which Dorothy Perkins 

_ has clothed it he is justified in his gratula- 

bons, 

The owner of the small but more pre- 
tentious villa garden will hie him to the iron- 
mongers and buy himself a couple of wire 
arches—or more. They fit in better with his 
eas of trimmness, though they are not so 
kindly to the Creepers as the Larch poles ; 
but by and bye, when thev, too, are laden 
with flowers, he gets exactly the same 
Amount of pleasure out of them. In much 
larger and more ambitious gardens they go 
farther, for beside poles or pillars used solus, 
they erect more solid, larger, and more effec- 
tve structures which are generalised under 
the name of pergolas. Upon these are 
grown in happy companionship such subjects 
Jessamine and Honevsuckle, Roses and 
amatis, Vitis and Polvgonum, Solanum, 
Wisteria, and several other climbers, and that 
ath the happiest results. Tt is the selfsame 
matve which alike calls into being the flimsy 
~tin of Larch poles in the cottage garden 
and the elaborate pergolas in that of the man- 
Sethe desire to add to its beauties and a 
mid revolt against flatness and monotony. 
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ak add to this that the subjects named 
’ A the most beautiful in creation, 
7 new same such provision is made for 
UDINE we cannot giow them to ad- 


a Alternate shallow to be filled with bright reds and blues. 
be from 3 inches to 6 inches square, according to length of pergola 
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vantage, and should virtually have to banish 
them from our gardens unless we had walls 


to nail them to. 
I am afraid that the cotter may often meet 


with disappointment because of the non- 


Uprighta should 


lasting qualities of his Larch poles. They are 
really the young tops of the trees, and so are 
pithy and soft—ill-calculated by their flimsi- 
ness to stand an autumnal gale when laden 


A, Tall Grass and wild flowers. 
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is made the home of myriads of insects, and 
more particularly of the destructive ecarwigs. 
There is, indeed, but little to be said in favour 
of Larch poles with twigs, save that they have 
a real rustic effect, but that effect is only 
when they are unclothed. Something less 
straight and altogether stouter ought to take 
its place, so that a life of at least five years’ 
duration mav be assured. 

I would prefer even Larch poles to wire 
arches. I object to these, first becuuse they 
are metal and are capable of much harm 
when the frost is really severe. Then they 
are too rigidly shaped and unexpanding, the 
very antithesis to the plants which have to 
grow upon them. (I have long ago insisted 
that trimness is not everything in the garden, 
and that I would make very little sacrifice for 
it, provided I had neatness.) I have had to 
do with many a wire arch, and, believe me, I 
have no recollection of one that was quite 
satisfactory. They give no scope whatever 
for variety or for the imagination, but are 
deadly dull and stiff, 

It is in the pergola that Art can find fullest 
scope. There one is not bound bv any 
stereotvpe. The shape, the size, the design 
may be left to fit in with the surroundings. 
It may be severe in its simplicity or elaborate 
and complex. It may fit in as part of a 
scheme and thus have a purpose, or it may 
be complete in itself. It may be light, where 
lightness is the correct thing, or it mav be 
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B, Seats. Shaded portions 


dwarf fiowers. ©, Position of uprights 


with foliage. They ought to be built of 
harder and stouter material. I ike their in- 
formality, their looseness .of shape, but one 
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EI, Position of uprights 


can only grieved when the wreck comes. 
A moment's thought will show they are not 
built for strength where strength is greatly 
needed. Also, the bark, as it becomes loose, 
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heavy if the scheme of the garden be large. 
But at least it affords the artist plenty of 
opportunity to displav his art, in the design, 
the construction, and the choice and arrange- 
ments of the climbers. What can one de- 
sire More than this? Crudeness in a pergola 
isa sin; simplicity is almost divine. The one 
cannot be mistaken for the other by any in- 
telligent gardener, and the simpler it is the 
more impressive will it be when clothed with 
flowers such as “Solomon in all his glory” 
could not rival. 

The cottager, who has got it within him to 
make a Larch-pole arch, has it also within 
him to make a pergola, and that is what I 
would [ke to persuade him to do. The villa 
gardener with his doll’s house wire arch mav 
he even less artistic, but he is educated to 
appreciate Art, and where could he find a 
more satisfactory place to show his apprecia- 
tion than in h's own garden? 

Do you think a pergola out of place in a 


smail garden? Do vou suppose a pergola, to 
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be a pergoia, must be.big? I think I have 


already said that its size, must be proportion- 
` ate to its surroundings, and if that be so, then 


small gardens can be as adequately. fitted up 
as the larger gardens. Only there is this yet 
further to be observed—the choice of subjects 
must correspond. On a small pergola no one 
would suggest the planting of such things as 
Vitis Coignetize, Ampelopsis hederacea, Poly- 
-gonum baldschuanicum, and Solanum jasmi- 
noides, for these require a.lot of space and 
neither are they plants which appeal to the 
homely cottager. Rather, he and his would 


| delight in the fragrant long-loved ` Honey- 


suckle and Jessamine, the cluster Roses, and 
the. Clematis, all of which can be grown in 
‘strictly circumscribed spaces. - 


late. -Since the advent of what are known as 


the Wichuraiana Roses, of which Dorothy 


Perkins is a type, we have Roses with long 
whip-like growths and such an abundance of 
bloom which leaves the older kinds com- 
pletely outclassed. They will make rods of 
from to feet to 15 feet in length, so that in 
an incredibly short time they will- cover a 
pergola from one’end to the other. . Of this 


_type, Excelsa is a deep red Dorothy, Lady 


Godiva’ is the, same in salmon-pink, White 


Dorothy is but a charming white form of it, 


and Hiawatha a crimson and ‘white. Then 
we have Shower of Gold, Tausendschon, 
Leuchstern, American pillar, and other quite 
‘different varieties, so that a pergola, clothed 
only with an assortment of-Roses, would con- 


. tain enough variety to please the :most 


fastidious. But good though these are, no 
one would use them exclusively and leave out 
the Clematis, the Honeysuckle, and the Jessa. 


mine, for there is a glamour about these old 
_things which weighs heavily in their favour. | 
There is another reason for using some of 


these, and that is to prolong the season of 
flowering: The Roses are strictly summer 


flowers, but the Clematis has a very extended ` 
season'if the varieties are judiciously selected. 
At the moment of writing I have beforé my. 


eyes a splendid example of the early white 
Clematis montana, carrying thousands of 
white starry blooms, a veritable thing of 


‘beauty. There are continuous varieties up 


till October, in which month the last of the 


< Jackmanni section dies away. The Jessa- 


mine in its yellow form brightens up through 


December till February, and in its white form 


in June: ' Honeysuckle is in full bloom on my 
pergola now and will continue till summer; 


and, indeed, there are later forms blooming 


on till August. Thus we see we have no 
occasion to go outside our old. particular 
favourites to find a serviceable selection, and, 
with so much that is really good, it is small! 
wonder that arches and pergolas are. coming 
‘much more into favour than ever they were. 
The trend of my observations is to empha- 
sise, as far as I can, the fact that whatever 
‘the erection, it must be in the right position 
and in strict accord with its surroundings, 
otherwise it has all the ugly characteristics. of 
an excrescence. It is as easy for one to de- 
stroy a particular effect as it is to make one, 
and, no matter how ornate or elaborate it 
may be, it would indubitably become an eye- 
‘gore and annoyance. yO. BJ. FP. 


Fruit. 


_Red-spider (Bryobia nobilis) on the 


_ Gooseberry | S 
This pest is very troublesome to the Goose- 
berry during dry weather in April and Mav. 


Though small individually, in multitudes it 


causes great injury to the leaves when in 
their early stages. If a tree be attacked in 
the early stage of development of the leaves, 
and no remedy be applied, every such tree 
will be injured for the season at least, and 


` 


‘Of Roses ` 
alone there never were such varieties as of 
E 


\ / 


neglect. Clear water is’ very ` effective 
against the pest when applied copiously, force- 
fully, and frequently. Weak soap-suds are 
very useful. Insecticides are numerous, and 
all capable of effectively dealing with the pest 


-if the directions for application be carefully 


followed. Those who have recently taken 
gardens with dry, sandy soil will do well! to 
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‘perhaps for the season to follow. Where 
water is available there can be no excuse for, 


adapt their general routine of cultivation on - 


lines which will counteract the natural dry- 


_ ness of the soil. If, on testing the ground, it - 
-is found not, to have been deeply cultivated, — 

give some consideration to: the matter of. 
deeper. culture, to allow the. moisture held in > 


the deeper soil to rise nearer the surface. 


Even the Strawberry plants will feel its bene- 


fit in their red-spider-free leaves. ,_ . 


(Nematus ribesi) " 
There are few who have not an acquaint- 
ance with this pest. To see fine and healthy 
Gooseberry, and Currant ;trees denuded .of 
their foliage in summer is the reverse of 
peasant. The trees cannot develop their 
fruit’ during the year, neither. oan: they. de- 
velop growth for the production, of fruit 
during the following year. - The loss of leaves 


The Gooseberry and Currant Saw-fly 


sf 


and fruit during-one year involves the loss of- 


fruit during two vears. The saw-fly emerges 
from .the chrysalis about the beginning of 
April. Eggs are laid, which hatch in a week 


or ‘io days, and the young caterpillars com- _ 


mence feeding upon the tender leaves near 
where they were hatched, and feed until fully 


grown. They then descend to the soil, change ~ 


into ‘a. chrysalis, and emerge again the perfect 
fly during the summer. There are several 
remedies by the use of poisons, but when we 
are dealing with an article of food we re- 
luctantly recommend the use of poison, even 
when to'be used by the most careful persons. 
Our forefathers used Hellebore. powder on 
the leaves of their Gooseberry-trees against 


she caterpillar of the Gooseberry and Currant 
. saw-fly and of the magpie moth. ‘The ' 
, powder can easily be. obtained from any 


chemist, and may easily be applied to the 


. leaves of the trees when they are wet after 


rain,'‘or after.water has been applied to them, 


` by means of a syringe or a watering-pot with | 


a fine rose. The Hellebore powder must be 
kept dry and be placed in a flour-dtedger or 


-sugar-dredger, with which it may be thinly 


and evenly distributed over the wet leaves of 


the bushes. It will be obvious to all readers 


that the fruit gathered from trees which have 


been . dressed .with a poison should be 


thoroughly washed with pure water before 
being sold or served up as food. The cater- 
st) ap d b : : . 
pillars have to eat portions of the leaves in 
order that the poison may take effect on them. 
Uniess it poisons them it is useless. ` Hence 


the necessity for the washing of the fruit and - 
for. great care to be exercised in the use of. 


Hellebore powder. Paris green is a strong 
arsenical preparation which was introduced 
nearly 30 years ago mainly for the destruction 
of such leaf-eating pests as the two now under 


notice, and the caterpillar of the winter moth’ 


especially. It was used very widely until the 
general verdict became unfavourable to its 
further general use. There were cases where 
the remedy was found to be about as bad as 
the disease. The beekeepers made serious 
complaints about its use. It was injurious to 
soft-leaved varieties of- Apples, 
Bismarck, by burning them. That was, per- 
haps, its worst feature. The next danger was 
the ease with which a too strong dose to be 
administered with Safety could be mixed by 
an over-anxious man or a careless man. A 


such as 


_ dune 2, 1993 
has been found to rid the bushes entirely of 
the caterpillar of the magp 


ie moth and of thè 
caterpillar of the Gooseberry and Currant 


saw-fly. - If there be few bushes to be treated 
6 gallons of water and 4 ’ 


l oz. of Paris green 
may be sufficient for spraying once. The 


reader must remember that we are consider. 
ing, the subject of spraying, not of syringing, 
 Syringing isxa more or less heavy washin 
and spraying is a more or less heavy dewing, 
`A safe and effective insecticide to use for 


either, or almost any ordinary insect st, | 
will be found in-‘‘ Abol ” or “ Katakilla if. 
the- directions -accompanying the _ insect‘ 
‘cide be carefully followed. 


re Another method 
of - destroying these pests, which was more 


common once upon a time than it is to-day, 
is scraping the soil from under the trees 


and down .to and between the main roots, : 
collecting. it in a wheelbarrow and wheeling ` 
it to an adjacent bare bit of ground and there - 


. burning it and returning to the trees, - Here 
cand there, probably, it is still done. The. 


work is done in winter, but probably one of- 


the previously-mentioned treatments :would be 
better and cheaper. — ee 
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The slugworm (Ertocampa fimacina) 


_ Although it has been well known 3n numer. 


ous districts jn this country and abroad during 
many years it is possible for a pérson who 


. has passed’ the three score years and ten limit 


to have to deal with it but once in. his. hile, 
and “never again see it. It derives its com- 
mon name from its resemblance to a rather 
flattened, dark slug, with a body tapering 
towards one end. The substance of the body 
of the. slugworm is much. softer: than the 
body of a slug. Where only a few trees arè 
affected a good defence against them 1s to 


clear the soil from under them and bum or 


| Appearance. 


char it: Fine, air-slaked_ lime “has, been 
thrown over the leaves of the affected tree 
after a heavy dew or light rain. E have also 


-sprayed the affected trees with hime-water 


where there could be no objection to the-lime 
deposit- , The larvae consume the -upper sur- 
face of the leaf, frequently in patches, giving 
to the damaged portions a skeleton-leat like 


Melons 


, The earliest batch of Melons is well netted 
and will soon be ripening, when-.the use 0 


- the syringe should be discontinued. Main- 


' should be reduced gradually. Ahere Mon 
“are grown in pots a second batch of p 


N 


third was the inherent danger attending 


arsenic generally.’ Spraying with Paris green 
at the rate of 1 oz. to 12 gallons of water 


/ R c 


3 . . ES z y time 
“pots require copious watering from the 


being subject to attacks of red spider, ever) 


tain a brisk top and bottom heat, with a 
circulation of air. Feed early plants aie 
have had the fruits thinned -to ae i 
number with warm liquid manure, dilut S 
‘a suitable strength. Syringe freely when i 
house is closed in the afternoon.’ Melons 


. 3 . i) e 
the fruits:are the size of hen’s eggs until th) 
cease swelling, when the amount of mois 

inca he time the 
should be ready for forcing by the time 


i -o cut. Melons 
last fruits of the earlier ones are cut. Mel 


part of the house should be well - cleans¢ 


| and ` 
after each batch. As the days beng rhe | 


Al W 4 int 0 
the sun gains power the amoun Fe 
may be much reduced, -and sar in G. 
weather, almost discontinued,  *¥ 


Mildew on Vine 


no 
A Vine in cold-house'has been attacked 0 


; eo mildew, if 
upper surface of leaves with Vine seine n 
spite’ of much painting’ and v spring. 
winter, syringing and ventilation = sai 
I have removed these shoots close 7 io 
Other leaves are slightly attacked. . ringe 
like to know if a recommendation to 7 a 
with a decoction of Elder leaves i that 
dorsed by you or.any readers. [am menti 
the fungus cannot endure this treatment 
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This very fine Hybrid Tea, raised by Mr. 


at the meeting of the Royal- Horticultural 
Society on May Sth and- given an Award of 
Merit. It is valuable from the fact that it 
docs às well under glass as outdoors. Under 
glass it will produce flowering growths as 
much as 4 feet long. The flowers, as may be 
seen by the illustration we give below, are of 
large size and handsome form, the edges of 
the broad petals somewhat reflexed. The 
colour is rich pink with a salmon tint, there 


also being apparent a slight fragrance. 


Rose David Lloyd George, 


Rose Edith Cavell 


anes some Roses that, after a trial, 
Ea up to expectations; others im- 
a ie Tulane. I fancy this will be 
hitched as ter, and it will, at any rate, be 
ae considerable interest the coming 
ae he flowers can be grown quite 
eer ie excellent, strong, upright 
eae uces examples of faultless form 
5 ene-pninted „The shape is specially taking 
' remarkable ‘orm, with bold outside petals 
a, p texture. The colour is white 
E ee of lemon. This variety is 

Y good for show, garden decoration, or 


for forcing. 
more than one good sort, thinks it his best 


effort, and perhaps superior to any of the 
colour. H. S. 


Single Roses 


Every year I am conscious of the fact that 
more people are growing single Roses, and 
also amongst the number may be reckoned 
those who at one time were prejudiced 
against them. This changed attitude to- 
wards this particular class has not come 


about suddenly, but gradually over the years, > 


and I think not a little of their present-day 
popularity may be traced to the grace and 


shown at Chelsea 


charm thev contribute to a room or table 
when used in a cut state. 

AT EXHIBITIONS.—On many occasions at ex- 
hibitions I have noticed the interest the public 
have taken in the classes devoted to table 
arrangements where the singles have figured 
largely, and the dainty effect at some of the 
stands has been such that orders have fol- 
lowed for autumn planting. It is a far cry 
to the davs when Lord Penzance introduced 
his Penzance Briers, and we have made much 
headway since the single and semi-double 
sorts as represented by Amy Robsart. Lady 
Penzance, and Meg Merrilees. If observa- 
tion counts for anything I am convinced the 


The raiser, who has to his name | 
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popularity of single Roses to-day may be 
largely attributed to those emanating from 
a well-known Irish firm, which is responsible 
for sending , out many very delightful 
varieties, not the least important of which are 
Irish Fireflame, Irish Elegance, Irish 
Beauty, Irish Afterglow, and Mrs. Oakley 
Fisher. For table decoration I cannot con- 
ceive-of any arrangement more charming or 
simpler than sprays of these Roses, and such 
as these with their own foliage. At many 
provincial shows where single Roses have 
been. staged in this fashion the verdict of 
those who pressed round the tables is that of 
almost everyone who grows them, and it is 
this: ‘ How beautiful! ” There are other 
single varieties besides those mentioned 
which presently will add grace and sweetness 
to walls, pergolas, and doorways. Such are 
Blush Rambler, with clusters of Apple- 
blossom-tinted flowers; American Pillar, rosy- 
pink; and Hiawatha, crimson; the tast- 
named probably the most enduring of all 
Roses. Most of the singles are noted for the 
freedom with which they bloom, some for 
fragrance, and all are possessed of the power 
of attracting. No collection of Roses is com- 
plete without their representation, and no 
garden, however small, if Roses are found 
there, should be exempt entirely from some of 
the sorts of comparatively recent introduction. 
That they have come to stay, and are likely 
to be heard of more frequently in future, is 
now generally acknowledged. It seems to 
me that their principal characteristic is that 
of a decorative character. LEATIURST. 


Rose Gloire de Dijon 
(RerLy To “ Ros..”’) 

In reply to your queries we should sav that 
(1) a 7-inch pot was quite large enough for 
the plant, according to the growth made. 
There is nothing gained by purchasing Roses 
in pots larger than 7-inch or 8-inch when it 
is intended to plant them out. (2) The plant 
is in a perfectly fit condition to be planted 
out, and the present is an excellent time to do 
so. (3) The best time to plant Tea and 
Noisette Roses not grown in pots is October 
and early November or February to March, 
and when grown in pots March, April, and 
May are the best months—that is, of course, 
supposing the plants have been kept in cold 
frames. Should, they come from heated 
houses then it is not safe to put them out- 
doors until June, and even then they should 
be hardened off in a cold pit for a week or two 
prior to planting out. Gloire de Dijon is cer- 
tainly not a pure Tea Rose. It is generally 
supposed to be the result of a cross between 
a Tea and some other tribe. It is perfectly 
hardy, but one cannot advance that claim for 
the true Teas, although thev are not so ten- 
der as iz commonly believed. (4) When plant- 
ing it is best to allow the point of union be- 
tween stock and scion to be about 1 inch 
below the surface. Give the plant a good 
soaking in a bucket of water prior to turning 
it out of the pot, then remove the crocks, but 
be careful not to break off any of the small 
white roots. Do not water immediately after 
planting. If the surface is left loose undue 
evaporation of the soil is prevented. (5) Do 
not prune the plant now. = There. will prob- 
ably be a few weak flower-buds produced 
from the long growths. When they have de- 
veloped cut back about two of the four 
growths to within 1 inch or so of the main 
stem. You should then obtain some fine 
new growths by the autumn, and these, if not 
pruned, will vield plenty of blossom another 
vear. You must take care the plant does not 
suffer from want of water when it has be 
come established. Roses planted near hot 
walls should have a goed soaking now and 
then, and the soi] afterwards mulched with 


short manure. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED , ` 


~~ Southern Counties 


Antirrhinums a 


«> The February-raised plants which have 
z been pricked out into frames and boxes, and 
_,, have also undergone a thorough hardening, 


may be put'out when required tò bloom with- 


out further delay. Lift with good balls, plant 
` firmly, and if necessary afford water after- 


wards. _ If the. points -of the~plants were 


at command. very beautiful effects „with 
Antirrhinums alone can be produced. - 
Stocks | | 


Plant out East Lothian and Ten-week 
varieties of Stocks in beds and borders which 


_ have been enriched with well-rotted manure. 


Exercise care in lifting as loss of soil about 
the roots causes the plants to become dis- 
tressed through flagging and administers, a 
severe check. .Shade from hot sun for a few 


roots sufficiently moist. 


E days if necessary and keep thè soil about the 


To prolong the display, shade the roof of- 


the house from. bright sunshine during the 


day, keeping the temperature cool, but at the | 
same time avoid cold, cutting draughts. The 
soil‘ being full of hungry roots, watering. 


needs careful attention, and stimulants may 


be given until the majority of the fiowers are — 


open. Look well after plants which are to 
bloom later, affording then ample space for 
development as well as to prevent the-growths 
from becoming drawn, and see the roots 


_ never lack for water. Clay’s fertiliser is a 


first-rate stimulant. 


~ 


Herbaceous Calceolarias 


, To do them well these plants need a house 
to themselves, so that the necessary amount 
of shade and cool surroundings may be 
afforded without detriment to other Subjects. 


_ Diluted liquid manure is a safe. stimulant, 


and the watering should be carefully done. 


-Carelessness in this direction will quickly 
. bring about disappointment. 


Gloxinias T 
Being fragile and nòt the best of subjects 


to move about after they commence flower- - 
ing, the final arrangement of the plants over 


a ground work of Maidenhair Ferns, if so 
desired, should be at once effected. . A house 


devoted entirely. to them: always proves a, 


great attraction. With shade, a warm 
greenhouse temperature, plenty of air, but 
no draughts, and moist surroundings, the dis- 
-play will last for weeks. A fringe of Torenias 
arranged between the Ferns on the extreme 


edge of the stage serves to heighten the effect. 


Early-flowering Pelargoniums 


As the plants pass out of bloom stand them — 


in a pit and afford an abundance of air, and 


~-finally stand them outdoors to get the wood 


thoroughly, ripened. Plants about to com- 
mence flowering should, if necessary, be 
vaporised, as this cannot be done afterwards, 


otherwise the blooms will be damaged. 


Watering must have regular attention, and 
stimulants afforded daily. a y 


‘Hydrangeas - Rs 

Plants. carrying single and two or three 
heads of flowers must not be allowed to be- 
come dry at the roots. If in small-sized pots 


tt is advisable to stand them in earthenware 


saucers, which somewhat lessens the* labour 
of supplying water so frequently. A.W. 


_ dry state are worse than useless. 


Midland Counties í 


H ardy fruit 


The disbudding of the shoots and thinning 
of the fruits of all trees will now need fre- 
quent attention. A well-balanced and. fertile 


tree, may often be secured by_the timely re- 


moval of badly-placed shoots and the pinch- 


_ing of others. If the work is properly done it 


A a _ does away with the necessity of much prun- 
pinched out recently, as they should have — 


` been, no further stopping is required. With 
the great number of colours and shades now: 


ing in the winter. -Cherry trées should be 
carefully examined for the presence of black 
aphis and maggots. If the former pest be 
detected thoroughly syringe:the trees with an 


approved insecticide. Bentley’s Quassia com- 


pound will be found as effectual as any. 
Maggots will be found hidden away ih curled 
leaves, which must be pulled-off and burned. 


The foliage of the Cherry. often takes on a 


yellow colour at this season. When this is 
noticed give a good dressing of soot at the 
roots, ‘lightly. forking it into the soil; after- 
wards give'a good mulch of partially-decayed 
cow manure. n 


The thinning of vegetables 


should be done as soon as the plants are 
large enough to distinguish which are the 
best to retain. It isa great mistake in veget- 
able culture to allow the crops to become over- 
crowded through insufficient thinning. This 
applies to every kind of crop in all soils. Peas 
and Beans are, perhaps, amongst the first to 
suffer when over-crowding is allowed. Not 
only do they yield an inferior crop, but the 
period of cropping is also of shorter duration. 


Carrots. T at 
unless these have been sown too thickly, may 


be allowed to attain a serviceable size before 


thinning cOmmences, the small, tender roots 
being much appreciated. By drawing them 
piecemeal for the daily requirements there is 
no waste, and the permanent roots will be 
none the worse.. If, however, through care- 
less sowing, the plants are too crowded, it is 


_ necessary to reduce their number as-éarly as 


possible, leaving sufficient for a second thin- 
ning to be used as mentioned above. Turnips 
require both early and free thinning. Onions, 
where a quantity of medium-sized bulbs is re- 
quired, need but little or no thinning if the 
seed was properly sown, and though the 
plants may look rather thick in the rows the 


_roots push themselves into position if a few 


are drawn out from the centre of the drills 
where they appear too.thick. The bulbs will 
not be large, but few will form thick necks, 
while they ripen better, especially in a wet 
autumn, and: there is no difficulty in keeping 


‘them sound through the winter. Parsley re- 


quires both early and free thinning to enable 
the plants to grow sturdy and produce finc 


, foliage. - 


Hardy perennials | 

are now growing rapidly and need frequent 
attention in the matters of staking and tying, 
thinning out weak-flowering growths, feed- 
ing and watering. The staking and tying 
should not be left till the plants have grown, 
so that the shoots drop about or have become 
broken by high winds or heavy rains. 
Damage by storms is not readily repaired, but 
much may be averted by timely attention to 
staking and tying.- Discrimination must be 
used in this work and the individual habit of 
growth studied. Avoid tying the plants into 
shapeless bundles. Keep the hoe constantly 
at work in the border, and if the weather is 
hot and dry afford a good watering. This, if 
done at all, must be done thoroughly, for 
mere driblets and sprinkling to plants in a 
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Peaches Ee ry 
Peaches grown in a cool-house will now re -! 


house which has not been given at gny time g 
the assistance of a little fire-+heat.c; Should 


TERA 


P 


green-fly or black-fly may? threaten, but a’ ig 
timeous vaporising will speedily put amend. 
to their activities. On south walls in the | 
open, Peach trees are liable to become dry-at 
the root, and the soil ought to: be. tested in P 
order that the correct condition in respect of: 


ie 
moisture may be obtained. Sometimes, ‘+ 
during cold winds, leaf-blister may attack.the <= 


eba 


foliage of wall-grown trees, but this. passes liy 


(ras 

away when warmer weather arrives. . Pick mi 
off the worst of the affected leaves, and when x: 
the days are milder syringe the trees witha l- 
mixture of soft-soap and tobacco liquor, the li 
proportion being 4 pint of liquor to 2-ounces =z; 
soft-soap to each gallon of lukewarm water. as 
i FY 
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Vines nae 


Thinning ought to be carried out as 
promptly as possible, and as soon after it can 
be determined which berries are taking the 2 
lead. A knowledge of the different. varieties 1. 
is desirable, as different Grapes need different | l 
thinning. For example, Gros Golman re 4; 
quires to be severely thinned, for “when the |: 
rods are in robust health the berries swell of: 
to a large size. Gros Colman is not, per `. 
haps, such an easy Grape to handle as `- 
Alicante, but the-latter does not Keep nearly `i ° 
so well as the former. All Vines rélish a little i 
charcoal dust, wood-ashes, or plaster rubbish |- 
—such things prevent the soil from souring 1 
when stimulants are given with a free hand. `- 
If any top-dressing is intended a little bone i. 
meal mixed with the material will be of ser 
vice. oe 


Early Melons ae 

Whether these be grown in the orthodox t 
Melon-house or in pits upon hotbeds of fer. 
menting material, the grower must see tot 
that the bottom heat is steady and regular. :' 
Heavy, rather retentive soil is best for.: 
Melons, and I have observed that plants. 
grown in such material are practically im- _: 
mune from that scourge of the Melon—red ` 
spider. Opinions differ as to the best time at +: 
which to begin feeding the plants; but the | 
grower cannot err greatly if he begins to © 
afford nourishment after the full crop has set , 
and is beginning to swell. The amount may | 
be gradually increased until the earlier fruits i 
begin to show symptoms of ripening, after : 
which clear water, with the chill off, suinces. . 


i 
4 
1. 


Tuberous Begonias from seed ` 


Seedling Begonias are more easily grown 
on in boxes than in pots individually, and the- 
soil should not be of too heavy a nature. 
When the seedlings have made some progress 
they can be placed out of doors, hardened ol, 
and finally planted out. When they bloom, 
the best colours should be selected and thos 
which are inferior can be dispensed with. Be- 
gonias relish plenty of leaf-mould, and if.they 
can be planted in a slightly shaded position | 
so much the better. 


Kitchen garden 


Sweet Marjoram, Summer Savory, and 
Basil may be sown on a warm border. Ne 
Zealand Beet raised in heat can now be put 
out, and Spinach Bect should be sown. $ 
few lines of Brussels Sprouts planted nor 


will be useful later, as will a batch oe 
Autumn Giant Cauliflower. . McG. 
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ie tee Chelsea has always been the home of 
WM: English art and of such great artists as 
ial + Turner, who died there in 1851, and Whistler, 
tel! who immortalised the river at this point, so 
eee it is only fitting that it should be the home 
ees... of Nature also. Although there have been 
Wea larger shows than the present one, for taste- 
‘ds, fulness of design and beauty of execution this 
et ‘year's exhibits are fully equal to their fore- 
ia: maners’ Siniplicity seems to be the keynote 
[tic now, and in the rock and formal gardens, 
ilea which form, perhaps, the greatest attraction, 
lit is notable that no elaborate arrangement 
„t resortal to, but the true beauty of England 
care with its semi-wild picturesque grouping is 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


MAY 29-31 


Cytisus Kewens‘s, with banks of Trollius and 
Gentiana acaulis close by. Another Cytisus 
which showed up well was decumbens, 
while the pale blue Phlox Laphami was also 
very attractive., Other plants, such as 
Dianthus callizonus, Aquilegia glandulosa, 
Daphne Cneorum, and Phyteuma cycla- 
mense, helped to add to the attractiveness of 
this informal piece of work. Another rock 
garden which was, in reality, two gardens, 
the second being a typical water glen in the 
centre, had as its colour scheme blue, gold, 
and yellow, with occasional touches of bronze 
and copper. The rock used here is of the 
Sussex sandstone formation, particularly 


Lillium Willmottz 


ball carried ouf. Apart from these’ gar- 
All dese iho Bee specimens of which we 
cups re e aa must be mentioned as the 
tne witho ac gaat in all the different 
Smes§ and variety of these hos wee ba 
a, aithough the tr le lA ge : 
tein c Mi rade firms undoubtexlly 
tnts flowers i one of the show, In the 
are to he on o practically every description 
bau nas ‘though, naturally, there are 
Nin others hl ar in greater profusion 
He. All thee ` ds, Alpines, Violas, etc., 
t with oe preron classes will be fully 
n hada aet. One very typical rock gar- 
aa ae of alpine meadow land on the 
oe muine garden on the left, with a 
Tei an falling over boulders of 
ee soe in the centre. Saxifrages 
Ae Sn aoe in abundance, clinging to the 
a ot naks, and hanging over the top 
“SUP we noted some fine specimens of 


suitable for plants. “One of the most effec- 
was Cvytisus in variety, 


tive groups here 
amongst which was to be noted Cytisus 


Dillmorei, while the outcropping borders 
were composed of pink Azaleas with Rhodo- 
dendron Pink Pearl. Prominent on one of 
the banks was the much = sought after 
Edelweiss, and at the water’s edge Gunnera 
manicata was a great success. Several varie- 
ties of Iris, Bamboos, Acer palmatum 
aureum, and Viola cornuta were all out- 
standing examples of beauty. 
One of the best formal Tris 
noticed was backed by other choice her- 
haceous plants and centred by a small pond. 
Here, again, the design was very simple, the 
whole being just such a garden as any 
amateur might have for the expenditure of 
verv time, trouble, or monev. The 
wether, unfortunately, has not been too 
kind ta producers of Iris, and in many cases 
a dav’s bright sunshine is needed to help the 
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plants expand their flowers and show their 
great charm. Many of the newer Iris varie- 
ties were to be seen here, such as Ringdove, 
Magnifioa, Ambassadeur, Crusader, Trolene, 
and Aleazar, while amongst the herbaceous 
plants there were some very fine specimens 
A very fine yellow 
rariety of Lupin was to be noticed jn another 
garden where all the plants have been grown 
in London, thus showing what can be done 
even in that unkindly atmosphere, and here 
were also to be seen such Violas as Rumford 
Abbey and G. M. Orangeman, while Acers 
and Azaleas added their colour and charm. 
Another feature of this garden, in keeping 
with its character, was pieces of garden, 
furniture and a summer-house made from 


Osiers. 

Another very typical specimen of the ex- 
hibits at this show was an herbaceous border 
of hardy and half-hardy plants, amongst > 
the former Irises and Violas being very 
prominent. The Iris Purple King was 
especially striking, and we were also pleased 
with the Violas cornuta, cornuta purpurea, 
W. H. Woodgate, and Maggie Mott. Ex- 
amples of topiary work in all shapes and 
sizes formed a very extensive collection, and 
mention must also be made of the Rose gar- 
dens. Many small samples of fruit are to be 
seen, though this is the dead season, and in- 
clude Strawberries, top fruit in baskets, pot 
fruit-trees, trained trees, etc. 

One of the most interesting collections of 
Orchids in the main tent is crosses between 
Odontoglossum and Cochlioda, the flowers 
being of all shades of red, while in this ex- 
hibit are also massed groups of Odonto- 
glossum eximium. In this section attention 
may be drawn to two other very fine speci- 
mens, namely, Dendrobium acuminatum 
and Odontoglossum crispum Carmania, the 
former crimson and the Jatter dark red. 


Not the least interesting part of this show, 
but one that ts inclined to be overlooked by 
the general public, is the scientific exhibits. | 

Ever since the R.H.S. established their 
Wisley Gardens much work of great interest 
and utilitv to the horticultural world has been 
carried out there. Part of the results of 
these several patient vears of work is now 
exhibited, to be seen by all. A collection of 
specimens of plants and tables showing the 
comparative value of green manuring for 
different plants is of great value to the com- 
mercial horticulturist, since the problem of 
manuring js one of the greatest which has to 
be faced at the present moment. Again, a 
very interesting record has been obtained of 
the varving cropping powers of individua! 
trees. A Bureau has also been established 
here, so that anyone desiring information 
with regard to soraving and insecticides and 
fungicides and the best methods to be em- 
ploved mav obtain them from a really reliable 
source. All specimens of the Society's publi- 
cations may be examined here also. As re- 
gards flowers, a great deal of work has been 
done at this station, and the latest informa- 
tion on diseases of the Antirrhinum and the 
Michaelmas Daisy can be gathered. Jn this 
respect it is a pleasure to note that the work 
done has met with a fair amount of success, 
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„and several of the diseases have been over- 


come, in part at least. 


_ Included in this tent are sevéral exhibits 
showing work done by private individuals’ . 


and firms. One very instructive group con- 
sists of the species from which ¢ultivated Red 


. Currants and other fruits have been derived, 


and is an illustration of the results of Mr. 
E. A. Bunyard’s work-on this ‘subject. 


Several experiments have ‘lately been con- 


ducted with regard to the relation of growth 
of a plant to the amount of carbon dioxide 
in the atmosphere, and Professor Blackman, 
of the Imperial College of Science, shows the 


excessive growth which takes place when the . 


atmosphere js highly charged with this gas. 
A device to destroy the eelworm and -thus 


earn the grateful thanks of all -Narcissi ` 


growers is exhibited-by Messrs. Hearson and 


Co., in the shape of a bath in which the bulbs. 


= . \ . : f ‘ 
Iris Bruno. Shown by Messrs. R. Wallace & Co., Ltd., at the Chelsea Show 


are heated and any eelworms resent de- 


stroyed. 
Besides the plants themselves, all the ad- 
juncts ‘necessary to grow them -or to give 


them added help over a difficult period may 


be seen at the various stands which have 
been set up by different firms down both sides 
of a special avenue. , a 

It is distressing to have to close this pre- 
fiminary acoount with the news of the death 


of Mr. Owen Thomas, which was announced 
by Lord Lambourne at a lunch given to the 


Press. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 


Mr. H. J. - Jones, Ryecroft Nursery, 
Lewisham, S.E., made an exhibit un- 
exampled for beauty and for its unique 
character. The group, an. immense one of 
circular form, comprised all the newest and 


. best varieties of Hydrangea. Hitherto the 


z 


A l 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ` |. 
tones of pink, rose, carmine, violet-rose, soft 
_ mediate tones .of these colours which. it is 


‘carmine-red),: © Etincelent, 


elegant Palms and other fine-foliaged plants, 


. The Messrs. Webb, of Stourbridge, had a 


plants of the giant Schizanthus, and many 
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Hydrangea Has not been very interesting, but , and Ferns, Hanging baskets of Schizanthus | 
in the group under review, form, colour, were a feature of this fine display, and, with |- 
general character, and freedom of flowering graceful Palms, made a beautiful finish, On. 
were vastly different from those shown’ both sides of- the two éntrance$ Sweet Peas | 
hitherto. The colouns were pleasingly were disposed in bowls, and numerous other | 
diverse. There were numerous most pleasing “plants made this one of the chief features of , 

3 this great- show. Show Pelargoniums as ' 
shown by “Mr. Aubrey F. Wootten, K:C,, ' 
Downs Road, Epsom, in a semi-circilar 
‘group were a pleasing feature. In addition 
to well-known standard. sorts there were 
seedling sorts named Cerise, Lady Beatty, | 
Devonshire ‘Cream, Mrs. Lamson, and an 
especially good-variety named Cardiff. The 
Yokohama Nursery Oor, Ltd., Craven House, 
Kingsway, W.C., showed a table group of !: 
their pigmy trées in pleasing variety. Many `: 
of the trees were in remarkably- good form |: 
and condition, and their great age was cause 
for .surprise.- Zonal . Pelargoniums were , 
shown. by: Messrs. Jarman and Co., Chard, 
and these embraced many promising sorts, T 
Ivy-leaved Pelargonium Sir Percy Blakeney 4 
was shown by The Blakeney Nurseries, 
Plumtree, Nottingham. This is a bright 
` scarlet-crimson sort of promise. Verbenas $ 
© Miss Willmott, King of Scarléts, and several ‘k 
very good single’ and double flowered è 
Fuchstas were shown' in éxcellent condition ts 
by Mr. E. H. Causer, Old Station Road, 


mauve, heliotrope-pink, and many inter- 


difficult to ‘describe. Especially good sorts 
are Marechal Foch, Gudron,' Mme. Truffaut 
(rose),  Krimhild  (salmon-rose), Lilie 
Moutillére (deep, pink), -Satinette (satiny- 
Parzival, and 
Coquelicot. The group was finished off with 
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which added to. the general effect. Messrs. ' 
John Peed and Son, West Norwood, S.E., 
made. a fine exhibit of Caladiums, Palms, ` 
Draceenas, Streptocarpus in charming variety, 


Chingford. It is good to see so fine a repre 
sentation of.-these old and. once popular 
plants. ni es at ae 
A colléction of some 300 varietiessof Cacti (: 
and succulent plants in«splendid health were | 
shown by Mr. Sydney Smith, 51, Fulmer 5 
Road, Enfield. This collection was worthy }. 
wv of a visit by the keenest specialist, as there }. 
were many specimens of the choicest charac- s 
ter. It is a long time since so many of these F 
quaint and interesting plants were so: well 
shown. Miss Worth, The Priory, Holbeach, }. 
staged a very representative oollection of b- 
Cacti and succulents, in which were included 
specimens of considenable variety and some 
o of the quaintest- of these curious plants. 5 
' Many of-them were in flower, which, of § 
-.  gdiirse, added to their interest. Dwarf hybnd 
“Schizanthus as shown by -Mr. Alfred Daw- iy 
kins, King’s Road, Chélsea, were a pleasing 
feature. The colours were nicher than usual. 
This was a fine exhibit and contained many 
delightful breaks in colour’ Show. -and 
fancy. Pelargoniums were- well displayed by ' 
Messrs. Godfrey and Son, Exmouth, Devon. i 
` The plants were grouped in round baskets, 
3 and the group, which was on-a table, was 
i - embellished with fine-foliagéd plants, and 
Moss. The`Queen, The Prince, Gipsy, De 
-lightful, and Lady Davy were worthy of note. 
Mr. R. J. Case, ‘Taunton, showed a lot of 
Zonal Pelargoniums in- both double and 
‘single forms; the colours were ‘pleasingly 
diverse and the form good. ` A very large an 
comprehensive group .of choice stove at 
greenhouse plants was set up by Messrs. 
a. 2 L. R. Russell, Ltd., Richmond. This an 
Gloxinias, | Lilies, Hydrangeas, and other, shown in No. 2 tent and was a feature IN 
beautiful plants., The group covered a vast that department. - Dracaenas, Crotons, a | 
area and’ was a source of. pleasure to many, Other fine-foliaged plants were seen in eel 
drous variety and were a reminder of ot) 
times when these plants used to be so free! | 
shown. Thére was much to interest am) 
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EnA magnificent exhibit. Three large 
mounds, representing respectively grandiflor: : 
and’ stellata. Chea. B pis please lovers òf these exotic plants, and, a $ 
baoeous Calceolarias, new grand ' hybrid sidering the season, the plants were Tei 
Schizanthus, Rhodanthe maculata, Tuberous done. Chlceolarias as shown by Bam i 
Begonias, Primula obconica, and lovely Bruno Schröder, The Dell, Englefield pases 
Gloxinias, together with other’ beautiful Surrey, made a very beautiful display. 10" | 
plants made a very fine exhibit. At the Em- were several Dell. hybrids of Clibran x : 
bankment end of No. 1 tent Messrs. Jas. baceous,-and some of the vameties T 
Carter and Co., Raynes Pank, S.W., filled in noteworthy, A beautiful white Schizanti™ 
eS eo u huge group, comprising Bridal Veil, was‘also shown in this group. 
arkia grandiflora and Star Cinerarias, AE: A. AG 
Petunias, Gloxinias, herbaceous Calceolarias, c# TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, 
Tuberous Begonias, splendid well-grown Messrs. Blackmore and’ Langdon, a 
again showed, their . wonderful tubero 


` . . f the 
rooted Begonias, embracing flowers %` d 
highest possible quality. Form, colour, 4° 


~ 


other interesting subjects. The front was ` 
finished off with dainty Grass, Ageratum, 
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wi ize in‘these double flowers appear to have 
reached their maximum, as represented by 
such sorts as Lord Lambourne (salmon- 


“iti, orange), Hilda Langdon (a large pink sort of 


superb quality), Lucy V. Toner (clear rose), 
Mrs. H; Lunt (salmon-pink, frilled), J. W. 
C Pyman (clear crimson), Lady Cory (salmon), 
fz: and Perce (rich crimson). This was a 
ix. wonderful group, exhibiting the highest 


ri) culture, ' 
CARNATIONS 


Messrs, Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, had 
a fine group of Carnations, mostly perpetual- 
flowering. Such sorts as White Pearl, 
to Winter Glow (scarlet), Eileen Low (warm 
pink), Topsy (rich maroon-crimson), Scarlet 
Carola (orimson), are all good, Malmaison 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


a grand group of Carnations, the centre be- 
ing filled with finely-grown plants of Mal- 
maison Princess of Wales and the two outer 
mounds with splendidly-grown specimens of 
the newer and better perpcetual-flowering 
kinds. This group was finished off with 
Palms and other fine-foliaged plants. Messrs. 
Wm. Cutbush and Son, Barnet, showed 
Carnations in their large, comprehensive 
group. The flowers were set up in baskets 
and stands of varying character in a ground- 
work of Ferns and other fine-foliaged plants. 
The Carnations worthy of note were Renown 
(pink), Aviator (vivid scarlet), Border Carna- 
tion Prince of Wales (new), Scarlet Carola 
(scarlet), and Baroness de Breinen (a fine 
pink hybrid perpetual). Quite one of the very 
best displays of -Carnations in this great 
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Mr. C. H. Taudevin, Willaston, near Birken- 
head. We were very pleased with Cecilia 
(rich yellow), Circe (mauve), Enchantress 
Supreme, Robin Clover, and Saffron. A very 
beautiful group of Perpetual Carnations was 
shown by Messrs. Keith Luxford and Co., 
Harlow, Essex. The flowers were repre- 
sented by superb quality and were charm- 
ingly displayed. arge, fresh flowers of 
good form characterised this display, and 
these were seen in such sorts as Saffron 
(yellow), Carola (Old Clove coloured), Aviator 
(vivid scarlet), White Wonder, Peerless 
(corise), Beacon (scarlet), Mrs. C. W. Ward 
(cerise), White Pearl, and Benora (white, 
flaked crimson). 

The report of the Chelsea Show wil] be 
continued in our next issue. 


Messrs, James Carter and Co.'s garden at Chelsea 


rata I lon, Charlotte Knollys (deep red), 
ces of Wales, and Mrs, Myles Kennedy 


show was that of Mr. C. Engelmann, Saffron 
Walden. 


Chaste white sorts were repre- 


k), the sweetest-soented perpetual Mal- 
a PEDA A raised stone garden 
ee wenngy Camations, perpetual 
7 arts of great pronuse, and the All- 
è Pinks shown by Allwood Bros. made 
oe chief features of this great show. 
ae of the respective kinds af flowers 
wu the finest guahty and were much 
Be New perpetual-flowering Carna- 
nae Chintz (slush, faked maroon), 
Ws (mauve), Mary Allwuod (rich 
Sete George Allwood (flesh 
p Vivels leld Pink (cerisepink), Laddie 
Md fesh-pink), and Edward Allwood 
wre al good, Sir Wilkam Cain, 
PY War Suve Manor, Berks, showed 


sented by White Wonder, in front of which 
was Tarzan (a vivid scarlet), Saffron (lovely 
pale yellow), Lady Northcliffe (pink), 
Triumph (Old Clove colour), Dora (salmon- 
pink), Topsy (rich deep crimson), Cupid 
(pink), and Mrs. Hamilton Falows (a lovely 
pink). All these and others made a display 
menting the high award this exhibit gained. 
Lord Lambourne, Bishop's Hall, Romford. 
had a table group of beautuful Carnations, 
representing flowers of the highest culture. 
We were much impressed with the beauty of 
Scarlet Carola, Peerless (cerise), Wivelsfield 
White, Brilliant (scarlet), Mrs. Hamilton 
Fellows, and Thor (scarlet). A small table 
group of Perpetual Carnations came from 
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LIST OF AWARDS 


CARNATIONS. 
GoLp MEPAL—Allwool Bros. and C. Engelmann, for Car 


NAIONA 
LARGE SILVER CCP.—Sir William Cain, Bart. and Jama 


Donglas, for bomler Camat iona 
SILVER GILT Foka Mepan -The Ee Hon Lamteuma, 


C.V.0, for Camatiens. 
SILVER GILT BANRSIAN Mroan—K. Lurford and Co, for 


Camationa. 
SILVER FIORA MEDAL—C. H. Herter se) Stuart Low aud 


Co.. for Pinks. 
SILVER BANKSIAN Mrpau —C. H. Tan ievin, for Carmstione 
BRONZE Flrorka MEDAL.—A. Iran! and A. Mitch ok, for 

Dianthı 

HERBACEOUS, ETC. 
GoL MrDaL-6G_ Je kmaianran] Se, for (lemmata. 
LARSE SILVER Ct r.— Bar ail mong for Luica am] heg. 
tas: eus Planta 
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SMALL SILVER. Cur.—J. C. Aiigcove: for herbaceous and 
shrubs; Bees, Ltd., for Alpinės and herbaceous; W. H. Rogers: 
and Son, for Alpines and herbaceous. ` ; 


ry 


Maytham Gardens, for Lupins; M. Prichard and Sons, for 
herbaceous and Alpines; Bakers, Ltd, for herbaceous and 
Ipines; Bowell and Skarratt, for herbaceous and Alpines; 
Maxwell and Beale, for herbaceous and Alpines; Reamsbottom 
and Co., for Anemones; Storrie and Storrie, for Primulas, etc. ; 
F.G. Wood, for herbaceous and Alpines; W. Wells, Junr., for 
herbaceous, ay ` j 
SILVER GILT BANKSIAN MEDAL.—Chalk Hill Nurseries, for 
hardy perennials, Mimulus, etc.; J. Cheal and Sons, Ltd.; for 
rock ‘and herbaceous plants and Dahlias; G. and A. Clark, Ltd., 
for hardy flowers; G. Reuthe, for herbaceous, etc.; Waterer, 
‘Sons, and Crisp, Ltd., for herbaceous; W. Artindale and Sons, 
for herbaceous; R. H. Bath, Ltd., for herbaceous; K. and J. 


' 


Hill, for Alpines; G. W. Miller, for hardy plants; V. C. Vickers, 


‘for Aquilegias. - . 
~ SILVER FLORA MEDAL. | B. Ladhams, Ltd., for herbaceous; 
G. Gibson and Co., for herbaceous and new Lupins ; Rich and 
‘Có, for hardy herbaceous. — ony 
SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL,.—F. Gifford, for Preonies. 


i see ORCHIDS. R. i 
GOLD MEDAL AND CONGRATULATIONS. —Charlesworth and 
Co., for Orchids. : > oy 
GOLD MEDAL.—Pantia Ralli, Esq., for Orchids; J. and A. 
! McBean, for Orchids. | E l 
LARGE SILVER Cup. — Sanders,. for Orchids; Stuart Low 
and Co., for Orchids. - 


Rock and 


V a Cur.—Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart. (Gr., J. 
l Gacy tor Orchid: Cowan and Co., for Orchids; J. Cypher 


and Black, for Orchids. 
SILVER GILT BANKSIAN MEDAL.— ansell and Hatcher, Ltd., 


and Sons, for Orchids. ` 
SILVER GILT FLORA MEDAL.—Flo 


ids. i : . 
say R TLora MEDAL.—H. Dixon, for Orchide, 


SILVER BANESIAN MEDAL.—H. T. Pitt, Esq., for Orchids. 
FORMAL GARDENS. l 


Goup MEDAL.=—J. Carter and Co., for water garden; Kent and 


Brydon, for formal rock and water garden. 


LARGE SILVER Cup.—W. H. Gaze and Sons, Ltd., for 


formal garden. 


SMALL SILVER Cup.—J. Cheal and Sons, Ltd., for formal 


garden. 


j VER GILT FLORA MEDAL.—Orpington Nurseries Co., for 
foro paved rose garden; W. Wood and Son, Ltd, for formal 


garden. 


STLVER GILT BANKSIAN MEDAL.—E. Dixon, for formal 
enden: Bn-Tout-Cas Co., for formal garden; R. Neal and Son, 


f rmal garden. 
VEE FLoRA MEDAL.—Hodsons, Ltd., for formal garden. 


SILVER 'BANKSIAN MEDAL.—J. Piper and Son, for formal 
: garden. 


SWEET PEAS. 
GoLD MEDAL.—Dobbie and Co., Ltd., for Sweet Peas. 


LARGE SILVER Cur.—Alex. Dickson and Sons, for Sweet 


eee SILVER Our.—R. Bolton and Son, for Sweet Peas. . 


SILVER GILT FLORA MEDAL. — Sutton and Sons, for Sweet 


Peas. £ EZ - 


SILVER GILT FLORA MEDAL.—G. R. Downer, for Lupins ; i 


, 


Peas. 


-GOLD MEDAL.—R. anà G. Outhbert, for Azaleas; R. C. 
Notentt, for flowering shrubs. 


clipped trees; W. Fromow. and Sons, for Maples (Japanese); | 
L. R. Russell, Ltd., for Azaleas and shrubs; Donard Nursery 
Co., for new and rare Shrubs; Hillier and Sons, Ltd., for choice 
flowering shrubs and trees; M. Koster and Sons, for Rhododen- -- 
Tonn Azalea mollis, and A.. sinensis; G. Reuthe, for rare- 
shrubs. DES. : 


- 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED) 


- 


SILVER Grim BANESIAN MEDAL.—A. Ireland and@’Hitchcock, `` 


SILVER FLORA MEDAL.—J. Stevenson, for Sweet Peas. 


BRONZE FLORA MEDAL.—Preston Hall Nurseries, for |Sweet f 
FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SILVER GILT FLORA MEDAL.—Wm. Cutbush and Son, for 


SILVER GILT BANESIAN MEDAL, —Ċharlton and Sons, for 


trees and shrubs: Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, for shrubs and. 
Rhododendrons. 


SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL.—Fletcher Bros., for Rhododen- 


drons and Conifers; J. Kliakert, for topiary trees; Yokohama . 
‘Nursery Co., for Azaleas and dwarf shrubs; J. Cheal and Sons, 
Ltd, for flowering and fine. foliaged shrubs; T. Lewis, for 
Rhododendrons. | a ` 


BRONZE FLORA MEDAL.—R. Green, Ltd., for Bay trees. — 


$ IRISES. — 
LARGE SILVER Cup.—Amos Perry, for Irises, etc. 7 
SMALL SILVER Cur.—Orpington Nursery Co., for Irises. _ 
SILVER LINDLEY MEDAL.—H. Chapman, Ltd., for Irises. | 
SILVER GILT BANKSIAN MEDAL.—G. Bunyard and Co., 


SILVER FLORA MEDAL.—G. G. Whitelegg, for Iris garden. 


Ltd., for Iris garden. i 


garden. 
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SILVER. BANKSIAN MEDAL—E, Paul and. Oo:, for Boss: 
Charles Turner, for Roses. a . : 
_. ROCK GARDENS, © . 7. 

GoLD MEDAL.—B. H. B. Symons Jeune, for rock garden; 


«G. G. Whitelegg, for rock garden. 


LARGE SILVER Cur.—R. Tucker and Son, fortock garden, 


_ SILVER GILT FLORA MEDAL.—Claretce Elliott, Ltd., for 


rock garden; Hodsons, Ltd., for rock garden ;-Pulham and Sons, 
for rock and water garden. ` - i 
SILVER GILT BANESIAN MEDAL.—T, R. Hayes and Sons, for 
rock garden. a ie 
SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL.—Wm. Cutbush and Sop, for rock 


SILVER GILT LINDLEY’ MEDAL. — John Macwatt, for 
Primulas. l . Y ae 
SMALL SILVER Cup.—Clarence Elliott, Ltd., for -Alpines; 
R. Prichard, for rock and Alpine plants. ` : 
` SILVER GILT FLORA MEDAL.—John Waterer, Sons and Crisp, 
for-Alpines. F D n A 
i SILVER GILT BANKSIAN MEDAL.—Oarter, Page & Co., tor 
Alpines; The Misses Hopkins,-for Alpines; Oliver and Hunter, 


_ for Alpines ; W. H. Rogers and Sons, for Alpines; G. G. White 
- legg, for Alpines; E. Dixon for miniature garde 


SILVER FLORA MEDAL.—H, Hemsley, rock and - Alpine 
‘plants, etc.; E. Scaplehorn, rock plants; R. Tucker and Sons, 
for Alpines. i 

SILVER BANESIAN MEDAL.—J. Piper and Son; for Alpines; 


`~ 


W. Wells, Junr., for Alpines. B 


water garden by Messrs. Gaze and Sons at -Ghelsea a” ; ` 


“ 
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FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

GOLD MEDAL,—G. Bunyard and Co., Ltd., for fruit in 
baskets; the Hon. Vicary Gibbs (Gr., E. Beckett), for vege- 
tables; T. Rivers and Son, Ltd., for fruit trees in pots. 

LARGE SILVER CUP —Laxton Bros., for pot Strawberries and 
gathered fruit. 


= _ FLORISTS' FLOWERS, ETO. 
GoLD MEDAL.—Blackmore and Langdon, for Begoni 
Delphinituns; James Carter and Co. for Rawerue aia 
Sutton and Sons, for flowering plants. , 


SILVER GILT FLORA MEDAL.—Dobbie and Co., Ltd, for 
Antirrhinums, etc. f 


SILVER GILT BANESIAN MEDAL.—Aubrey F. Wootten, Esq., . 


E for show Pelargonium; = 
ILVER FLORA MEDAL, — A. Dawkins, for Schizanthus; 
Godfrey and Son, for Pelargoniums, Schizanthus, etc. ee 


SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL. — Carter Page and’ Co., for | 


Dahlias; R. J. Case, for Pelargoniums; H. Clarke. for Vi : 
John Forbes (Hawick), for Violas, etc., and Pelargoniums a 
Vandell, for Violas. = 

7 ROSES. 


f 
GOLD MEDAL.—Elisha J. Hićks; for pot Roses 
SMALL SILVER Cur, —Ben, R } 08 
Frank Cant and Go ioe Ronn Cant and Sons, for Roses : 
ILVER GILT BANKSIAN MEDAL. —Joh 
ors, Lt fr Roses ohn Waterer, Sons, and 
ILVER FLORA MEDAL.—Paui of Waltham Cross, for R ; 
Wm. Cutbush and Bon, for Roses; George Prince, for. Roses: 


Rev, J. H. Pemberton, for pot and cut Roses; J. Piper and Son, 


for Roses, etc. 


= NS 


. GREENHOUSE. PLANTS. ane 
Gotp MEDAL.—H. J. Jones, for Hydrangeas; L. 
- Richmond, for stove plants. 


LARGE SILVER CUP.—E. Webb and Sons, for atove andy * 


house plants. ee ‘di 
- §MALL SILVER Cup,—J. Peed and Son, for Caladiums, et 
SILVER GILT FLORA MEDAL. — Baron Schroder, 
ceolarias, etc, - ` 
SILVER GILT BANKSIAN MeEDAL.—Wm. Cut A 
for Hydrangeas and Carnations; 8. Smith, for Cacti, 
Worth, for Succulents. 


New Holland plants. bs 5 
SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL.—EL N. Ellison, tor a ce 
| Bronze FLORA MEDAL.—E. H. Causer, for Fuchstss, 


` CHALLENGE OUPS. 
: SEEN OOD pur 18 the most meritorious e 
—Charlesworth and Co. ras 
4 t Daty GRAPHIC” Cur for the best Rock Garden. 
ymons Jeune. os ~ is Ralli. 
CAIN Cur for the best exhibit by an amateur —Pantis 
PERESA ~. SPECIAL CUP. R 
ALLWooD CARNATION BOWL for the best group of Cam 
‘exhibited by an amateur.—Sir William Cain, Bar. 


GOLD MEDAL AND CONGRATULATIONS. 
Co., for Rhododendrons, etc. 


SILVER GILT FLORA MEDAL.—J. Macdonald: tor Cras rb 


SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL.—Maytham Gardens, 
ceous border. 


R. Russell, 


Cal- 


and Son, 
eer etc.; Miss 


/ æ 
xhibit in the Show. 
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R. W. Wallace and 
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SILVER FLORA MEDAL.—Stuart Low and Co. for store 20" 
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us Founded by W. Robiason, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden” 
i INDEX.—lIllustrations in Capitals 
| A8C OF GARDEN- Bettws-y-Coed, a note Frust trees for north Mulching. summer ... 336 Primulas: Raising Solanum crispum ... 330 
~ i INO. THE: THE JOM sso ave ee eoe 329 walls seo see se tee 315 MUSHROOMS FOR the carly batch of Spruce failing s. sa 345 
tet FLOWER OAR- A THE MANY sme oe 336 seedlings ... ... na 331 Streptosolen Jamesons 330 
tee DEN = » « 332 CHELSEA SHOW, Gorse flowering pro- ; Tig “id in 
3 ABO of gardening, THE ... Pe 339 Reyes BU ae ee 337 ee ed ate be bscolor 1 Red arder (Tebra. ; Fee ponies ge 3 
A : ' ace . 333 Cherry, e Bir rapes, stoneless randee e e „3:0 nychus telarius) ... 3 : : 5 
reiti: (Prunus Padus) ... 338 berries in... ... ... 329 Rhododendron decor- tng the dead flowers ae 
Phslesta buxifolia ... 330 um... 330 Of ai ari ers he. wie 
tomento- 


Alpines, the most ] 
beautiful 6 we .. 330 Cornish garden, notes 
Anemone Halleri — ... 329 from a sse ese see 338 
ANBHONE, THB Cucumbers, scorch tn 345 
CROWNIANEMONE 
CORONARIA) ... ... 334 Forsythia, a new «+. 338 
Anhirrhinums attaok- Frost, teffect of, on 

od by fungus n 333 vegetables and fruit 330 
AZ4LBA8, OOREEN- Frost. severe, on 
HOU8SB o = a 331 May 23rd... we se 329 
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Grape thinning ... |. 330 
PICEA JBZOBNSIS 337 


Plant-houses  ...) ... 331 
Plant houses, shading 331 
Plants for crazy pave- 

ment oa ace ee wee 335 
Plants for verandah 345 


POOL, ACROSS THE 335 
Potatoes, soapy... ss 356 


Heath garden, in the 337 
Tris Bruno ... oa ++ 334 


Leeks for exhibition 336 
Lime and Gooseberry 
bushes... ce vee one 330 


Stoneless berries in Grapes 


That some varieties of Grapes are more 
prone to this evil than others is well known, 
and unless means are taken to artificially 
secure their fertilisation the result is a plec- 
thora of small or stoncless berries, when, of 
course, the bunches are useless. The good or 
careful cultivator, knowing this, takes good 
rare to lessen the evil as much as possible. 
Local conditions have much to answer for 
this wane of fecundity. I have had ex- 
periences in this matter which have puzzled 
me not a little, and this with Black Alicante. 
[daresay some people would think it absurd 
to mention such a thing as there being a diti- 
culty in setting Black Alicante, but L have 
as much trouble with this variety as ever | 
have had with Alnwick Seedling or Kempsey 
Akcanfe. With Lady Downe’s jn the same 
house, T also resort to artificial fertilisation, 
but with Mrs. Pince, a variety which in some 
cases fails to set freely, | take good care that 
the temperature does not fall too low during 
the night or early morning, or so as to cause 
a condensation of moisture on the stigma. I 
do aot refer to the wlutinous exudation which 
Procveds from such varieties as Alnwick 
Selling, Kempsey Alicante, Royal Vinc- 
sard, and a few other vay ieties I could name, 
but the natural condensation of moisture, I 
“we saw a bad set of Foster's Seedling, 
simply through allow ing the temperature to 
fall too Tow. ` At that me, too, the weather 
was dull and Wet, so there was no possibility 
ing nunteracting influences during the day 
oy RAL sun. Syvringing the bunches 
ae ae on fine days has a far dif- 
In Shier. ais att this time the stigmas are 
a 1e yaur applied through a svringe 

‘ cause a gentle shower over the 
ehes conveys the pollen direct: and so 
PaaS fertilisation, 

Laval conditions, such as a want of a pre- 
‘oh cance of lime in the sail, are also 
rae Proper fertilisation, but there are 
UT tses at work, and which often puzzle 
Sower Lam very much of the opinion 
i the roots Working in too cold a medium 
“? uch to answer for, hut, of course, only 
Cited instances, This occurred once 
o through the roots of one of our Ali- 
Res escaping through an aperture 
Pa cold subsoil. Directly the shades of 

M ‘ime on moisture would commence 
a oe edves of the leaves 
> Sue amount of heat was in the 
o: Aad Whist in bloom also on the 
tae Tam under the impression that a 
oe hWwours fertilisation, that is, in the 

ese varieties which are generally 


known to set well without extrancous aid, but 
even in these cases see that the temperature 
does not fall too low. 

Those varieties which are known to have 
this exudation of glutinous matter must be 
assisted tf fertilisation is ta be perfect. T have 
had good results by drawing the hand over 
the bunches, and if other varieties are in 
bloom at the same time, first draw the hand 


Senecio pulcher. (See page 334) 


over these so as to gather pollen. A camel’s- 
hair brush is also useful T use an ordinary 
e oorainer’s | brush, this being about 2 inches 
in width. Wib Mawick Seedling and 
Kempsey Aicanie, first draw the hand over 
the bunches to remove the glutinous matter, 
afterwards either drawing the hand or brusa 
previously charged with pollen. By treating 
Alnwick Seedling in this matter toe berries 
have set splendidly. Fe is impossible ta get 
jarge berries without the full E of 


Slo sS. 
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Notes of the Week 


Queen wasps 
The mild winter has preserved many queen 


wasps which would have succumbed to 
severer conditions, They are now on the 
wing in considerable numbers, and already 
l have kitted) almost a score. Every 
queen ought to be destroyed, if possible, when 
it is seen, for each one disposed of means a 
nest less to contend with at the season of 


ripening fruit. Kirx. 


A note from Bettws-y-Coed 

AME Primulas did well here up to about 1919. 
Many of them, especialy Bulleyana, . pul- 
verulenta, japonica, and helodoxa seeded 
themselves freely in the paths. Now they 
cither disappear or are very weak growers. 
lna part of the garden where these Primulas 
used to thrive, Catheartias, Orchis foliosa, 
and Gentiana aselepiadea do particularly 
well. The soil is peat and loam; sunshine 
only balf the day. f have never found any 


grubs attacking the Primulas. 
E. C. Buxton, 


Anemone Halleri > 

This is very distinct and valuable for 
lowering during Mav. MI who see it for the 
first Gime are struck by the beautiful shade of 
grevish-violet of its flowers and the silver col- 
larette surrounding each. The older the 
plants are the greater the display of flowers 
that push up annually. When planting there 
must be good drainage, for stagnant wet ts 
fatal to it. In ether spring of autumn, plant- 
ing may be carried out, adding plenty of Eme 


Ir. HT, 


to the soil. 


Severe frost on May 23rd 

Seldom, if ever, has vegetation suffered a 
severer cheek at this season of the vear in 
this locality than during the past week, as 
from 4 degs. to ro degs. of frost have been 
registered here on four mornings. During 
the early merning of Mav 23rd the lowes: 
readings Were recorded. the glase in the 
screen standing at 25 degs.. or 7 degs. of 
frost, and othe ground thermometer at 
22 deus. or to degs. of frost. The fruit 
crops, Which locked so promising previous to 
the severe hailstorm on Maw igih, reported 
last week, are now cempltely ruined. This 
appes to Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
Peaches, Gouscherries, Currants, and Straw- 
berries, Raspberries in a sheltered) position 
appar to have partially escaped injurv. 
Barty Potatoes, where not covered with pro- 
teeting material are cut to the round; early 


al~o sulered, and Runner 
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Beans just. pushing through the soil were 
killed outright. s F. W.G. 
“Lilford Gardens, nr. Peterboro’. - 


” Philesia buxifolia 


This has made most extraordinary growth 
this season, and to my surprise I found: a 
flower open on May 26th. -In previous years 


“J never remember finding a flower before 
— July. AiG 


| n E. C. BUXTON. 
The most beautiful Alpines 
If I were asked which are the two most 


beautiful Alpines here I should say Œthio- 
nema Warley: Rose and Linum capitatum. 


_ Three CEthionemas were given to me by Miss 


Willmott in 1895. They were in flower about 


the middle of February, and continued at 


their best to about the first week in May. 
7 E. C. BUXTON. 


Thymus nitidus o 
"` Many years ago I had a plant of this from 


“Sir W. Thiselton Dyer’s garden. It grows 


here about 8 inches high as a dwarf bush. I 


‘gave it to a friend at Budleigh Salterton, and. 


went to see it in the spring of 1922. To my 


surprise it was growing prostrate, covering - 


several feet of ground. I think it rooted it- 


- self. I brought a plant back with me, which 


is now in flower but shows no sign of creep- 
ing on the surface of the soil. by 
_E. C. Buxton. 
Coed Derw, Bettws-y-Coed. ip 


Solanum crispum 


`I recently saw a magnificent plant of this 
growing in the open -air in the gardens at 
Pylewell Park, near Lymington, Hants. It 


\ 


‘was growing in a rather heavy loam, and had 


been in the first instance trained to a high 


~ wall facing about south, south-west. At the 


=- to a pot. 


present time the plant covers a considerable 
space not only on the wall but over, and de- 


pends from a pergola-like trellis erected for | 


its accommodation. This specimen re- 
minded me of one of S. jasminoides which, 
‘a few years ago, covered the entire gable of 
a house having practically the same aspect, 
also on the south coast. Only a belt of Firs 
sheltered the plant from the sea winds. This 
plant was growing in a yellow, clayey loam. 
i = G.G. B. 

Streptosolen Jamesoni 

It is surprising this plant is not more 
grown than it is.\ I have lately seen it grown 
as .a conservatory climber, and bearing fine 
masses of brilliantly-coloured blossoms such 
as are seldom seen when the plant is confined 
If a two-year-old specimen is 
planted in rich soil in spring, with a free 
foot-run and good drainage, it will make 


strong growth during the summer. Under- 


the glass roof these growths will become 
thoroughly ripened with a fine display of 
blossom the following year. The Strepto- 
solen is a hungry plant, therefore it should 
have a mulch of rich soil‘ over its roots in 
February and an abundance of water and 
‘liquid manure during the season. During 
the autumn, and until the end of January, it 
should, however, be kept fairly dry. F. H. 


' Rhododendron Griffithianum vat. 


roseum 


-A magnificent specimen of this attracted 
my attention in a neighbouring garden where 
the soil is more sandy and better drained than 


mine. This lovely Rhododendron was quite 


12 feet in height and diameter, and the im- 
mense trusses of delicate, soft-rose flowers 
appeared in profusion. In the sheltered nook 
in which it was planted not one flower ap- 
peared to have received the slightest damage 


from the rough winds we have lately ex- 


perienced. Each individual flower would 


‘measure from ‘§ inches to 6 Inches across. 


Although not hardy in the London district, 


flowers. 


gs 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED | 


the type flourishes in East Sussex. ` Besides 
the lovely form here referred to, R. Grif- 
fithianum is-the parent of many of our most 
famous Rhododendrons, notably R. Loderi (a 
magnificent’ flower), Pink Pearl, kewense, 
and others.  ~ G.M.S. 


The weather in Wales 


During a gale of wind mingled with hail a 
number of flowers was blown off Gentiana 
acaulis, and also off Incarvillea grandiflora. 
Veronica Hulkeana and V. lavaudiana are 
particularly good this séason. Veronica 
peduncularis was in flower early in March, . 
and is now thinking about a second crop of 

| E. C. BUXTON. ` 
Narcissus bicolor Grandee 

Among the latér Narcissi Grandee is’ pre- 
eminent, and is worth inclusion.. Indeed, ‘did 
it bloom along with the mid-season varieties 


-I would grow it were it only for its robust 


habit and its free-blooming qualities. The 
flowers are very massive, its broad perianths 
and solid: yellow trumpet making it very con- 
spicuous. A small colony of half-a-dozen 
bulbs will increase so quickly that, in a few 


- years, over two dozen fine blooms can be cut. 


. @ Kirk. 
Rhododendron decorum = ` 

A large mass of about 20 plants of this 
fragrant Rhododendron is now in full bloom. 
Being seedlings they vary, some being pure 
white and others pale pink. All, however, 
retain the well-known fragrance. They are 
growing in the partial shade afforded ‘by 
large over-hanging Apple trees, ~and_ their 
beauty at the present time is unsurpassed. 
Magnificent trusses of flowers appear all over 
the bushes, although the soil-in which’ the 
plants are growing is distinctly heavy., It 
comes so freely from seed that grafting 
should never be resorted to. =o 


FRUIT 


Effect of frost on vegetables | 
and fruit © | 


Reports in different papers on the effects of 
the frosts experienced with _more or less 
severity in-many parts of the kingdom during 


M.S. 


_the month: of May would seem to indicate 


that much damage. has been done alike to 
fruit and early vegetables, especially Pota- 
toes. In connection wifh the latter it may, 
however, be noted that it is not recognised 
that the blackened tops do not always 
indicate the failure of the crop. When the 
stems are cut through it ‘certainly is 
disastrous,sbut if only the tips and a portion 
of the exposed foliage are blackened the 
stems will generally break away strongly 
lower down, and the crop, although con- 
siderably delayed, will mot be seriously 
affected. Evidence of the probability of this 
is to hand in many gardens in this neighbour- 
hood, especially in the lower parts, where the 
first-planted varieties, although partially 
earthed, presented.a very sorry appearance. 
I notice that the majority are growing out 
of it satisfactorily and are coming along 
strong and healthy, and are likely to battle 
through unless we get still later frosts. 
Growers who were early with their Runner 
Beans and found them peeping thirovigh. had 
to stake hurriedly. This, in cottage gardens, 
is generally done with tall pea-sticks, the rc- 
sult of hedging operations. Late Broccol's 
of the self-protecting type have proved thcir 
worth this year, and a run through the quar- 
ter occasionally to turn a leaf or two over 
exposed heads has been sufficient to bring 
them through safely. The mild winter has 
been answerable for a plentiful and- long- 
sustained. crop of this vegetable. With this 
and the winter Kales the cottager with a 


~ 


ma 
i + 


fair-sized garden has never run short all 
through the season, and both were ‘still avail. 


able when the first Spring Cabbage was | 
ready for the kitchen. I think we have come 
through the trying time very well considering - 


that frost of sufficient severity was experi. 
enced one night to blacken, among -other 
things, the young shoots of the Mountain 
Ash. ce 


It is a little difficult as yet to determine 


whiat the effect of the frost will be on orchard 
trees—the Damson, Plum, Pear, and Apple— 
but I fear, at any rate-in the case of the first- 
three, the crop will be very thin, for the 
bloom was just about expanded when the 
sharpest frost came, and. that, too,. after a 
storm of sleet and hail. A small percentage 
of later flowers may have, come through. 
safely. I think the foliage was sufficiently 
thick to protect the bush fruits, but all the 
earlier bloom of Strawberries was tut, and. 
this is not easily protected unless one-has a 


supply of tiffany or material of. similar 


nature. Fish netting, even of fine mesh, is 
of little use against storms of hail and sharp 
frost. Among other fruits the Loganberry 


seems perfectly hardy- and can be relied on — 


even in the most unfavourable seasons, and 

so, although only second-class from a quality 

standpoint, it is sometimes decidedly- useful. 
Hardwick. E. B.S. 


Grape thinning = -_ 


Recent notes and illustrations (GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, April 21) were alike interesting 
and useful to the thinner of Grapes. Itis 
idle to deny that only practice makes perfec- 


tion, and while the general idea may he. 


grasped from diagrams and letterpress it is 
only by experience and observation that the 
thinner becomes expert, Many gardeners 
hesitate to entrust thinning to beginners, yet 
how is the art to be acquired if opportunity 
be denied? May I tell of my first essay at 
thinning? In the second year of my appren- 


ticeship I was entrusted with a pair of. 


thinning scissors and set to thin a-bunch of 
Black Hamburgh after the general idea had 
been explained to me. I made, as I thought, 
a passable job. My effort was criticised, and 
I was set to work on another bunch upon 


another rod. The criticism and thinning were - 


repeated until I had operated on to different 
bunches on as many separate rods. A day or 
two after, passing through the Hamburgh- 
house, I observed with dismay that all my 
bunches had been removed. Inquiry. revealed 
the fact that these bunches had beereft solely 
for the purpose of breaking me in,:and in the 
following vear I was able, with confidence, to 


take my share of the thinning, when on this” 


occasion my bunches were permitted to hang. 
Although a young hand may feel aggrieved to 


dee Pee eens oer Srey 


see his carefully-thinned bunches removed, ` 


vet, if he has any common sense, he will 


readily grasp the fact that he might spoil a ; 
bunch—or more—at first, and that he ought 


to be grateful for the opportunity afforded to 
him to learn the details of the important: work 
of thinning Grapes. | 

A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Lime and Gooseberry bushes | 


Where birds attack the buds of Gooseberry 
bushes a good dressing of fine, newly-slacke 
lime will generally put a period to the 
attacks. In addition, the mineral assists i 


s ave if eeps 
manuring the ground, and it further keeps — 


* 5 , 
the bushes free from Lichen or other moss) 
growths. Lime and soot in equal por 
may be put in a barrel and made into a th 


liquid by the addition of sufficient water. ` 


T ad with. 
Then the bushes may be dressed with" 


mixture by dipping a new Birch broom in i 
and sprinkling it ‘over the bushes “until the 


are thoroughly coated. KIRK.. 
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PLANTS 


Greenhouse Azaleas 


” 


The greenhouse Azalea is one of the most 
popular of indoor plants. „With fair treat- 
ment and reasonable attention to their well 
being, the plants never fail to do well, and to 
outlive the greater portion of other hard- 
wooded kinds grown in pots. In fact, 
Azaleas are amongst the longest lived of the 
varlous tribes of greenhouse plants. In proof 
of this | may instance several large collec- 
tions that are in the hands of some of the 
market growers near London, many of the 


‘ 


4 
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A naturally grown plant of Azalea 


Owe) d ie L°’ 
tumens in which are known to be 50 vears 


} ) iyo 


mostly of the old Wit 


(Aca aila) and Fielder's White, which is 


Only edie Va > Cae 
: slightly different from the original sort. 
` plants in question are full of vigour, 


; d make Shoots from 8 inches to IS inches 


i length annually? only a small percentage 


Mt which fails to flower. 


He Weaki hing effects which tu: ning out 


G d n. A ‘ r = 
ivars has on plants whilst making 


SWE may be Seen in 
mille hie } rr 5 
an Howered in pots under glass w 
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hardy shrubs 


eat : pa Sr 
` ne in Cus way ; the partiallv-forme 
re a ‘ . . yA ai y 

SEn > do not thicken, the immature leaves 
EK Vella x | | 

(5 selow and Sickly, and when the plants 


| again planted out and fairly care d 


` 


“ay likes i 0 years to bring them round. 


After all, it may be said that there is some 
plea to justify this way of treating Azaleas, 
inasmuch as most of what has been written 
on their cultivation is to the effect that the 
course to 


turning-out process is the right 


follow. 
Another souree of weakness that Azaleas, 


in common with most other hard-wooded 
plants, suffer from is want of suffici nt nutri- 
ment. In the case ol pot plants of the 
numerous kinds that berir partial shaking out 
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I have proved with specimens that have re- 
mained undisturbed ih the same soil for 10 
vears, and at the end of the time they made 
as much wood as when they were young. It 
may be well here to sav that peat of even the 
best quality is not rich enough to enable 
Azaleas to make the growth they should do. 
-The assistance that is required in this way to 
either get young Azaleas on quickly or to 
keep up the vigour of old plants is much more 
than seems to be generally supposed. 
When ordinary manure-water is used for 
old specimens it shouldbe given once a week 
during the time that the plants are making 
their growth, and up to the time the wood is 
approaching a hard, mature condition and 
the buds are prominent. After this stage has 
been reached it is doubtful if manure in any 
shape does not do more harm than good. 
Regarding the new varieties of Azaleas, 
many of which have been sent from the Con- 
tinent within the last score of vears, it is 
doubtful if, taking all their properties into 
account, they are anv improvement on the 
well-known older sorts, Some of them are an 
advance in the colour and also jn form of 
their flowers, if we accept the florists’ circular 
outline as the standard to aim at. There is 
a long list of kinds in cultivation, and we 
need not go into that matter, as any good 
nurseryman’s catalogue will supply it. But 
we must refer to the illustration of the double 
Vervaeneana, which has salmon - searlet 
flowers flamed with white. The plant illus- 
trated has been grown ina thoroughly natural 
way, hence we get free shoots loaded with 
ALG, 


blossams, 


Plant-houses 


Those who do not fancy the herbaceous 
Calceolarias on account of their undoubtedly 
troublesome nature might usefully find room 
for C. Clibrani. This js very bright, of cle. 
gant habit, and can be grown from cuttings. 
Like other Calewolarias, it is rather subject 
to attacks of aphis, but if it be srown in a 
cold frame, almost until the flowers expand, 
there is but little danger from that Pert, 
Streptosolen  Jamesoni, Balsams, Celosias, 
Clarkias, and so forth are useful about this 
time, while a good batch of double Tuberous 
Begonias is showy. Leaves from choice 
plants of Gloxinias, Streptocarpus, and Saint. 
paula ionantha will readily form plants in 
the propagating-case. The last, sometimes 
called the lontan Vialet, js dwarf and very 
neat. Its blue flowers are of a fine shade 
and the plant is useful for interspersing with 
Panicum variegatum, Tradeseintias, and 
similar edging stuff. Selaginellas in rather 
large shallow pans are always gool. A Ettle 
latitude may be allowed to climbing plants on 
roofs during the next six werks, more especi- 
ally if the weather he bright, Plenty of mois- 
ture and sufficient ventilation are ne ded to 
keep things right at th’s season. W. McG, 


Primulas: Raising the early 
batch of seedlings 

The seeds of Primutas, especially those of 
P. sinensis, germinate very irregularly, so 
that thin sowing must he the rule. Uee an 
extra pan, if need be, so that the weeds may 
be dropped nearly 1 inch apart, then the 
earliest seedlings mav be lifted without in- 

furing those just breaking through the sail, 

G. G. RB. 


Shading plant houses 


Modern houses are generally ntted with 
roller blinds for shading. but (how MON Wear 
out, and after all the old method of shading 
is equally effective. The material known as 
“summer cloud "is very useful, but a gaod 
shading medium can be improvised by usiner 
a mixture of whitening and size with some 
skim milk. l 
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Window gardening 


have to restrict their horticulture and ae 
press their affection for plants to the few 


- windows. 


i Í : re. almost exclusively 
 Jarias, etc., but these a 
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_ The flower garden 
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Fig. 1.—Window boxes in village home ` 
petra with thatched roof 


‘hey: oan manage to grow in their windows. 
The ail of window gardening is, in this 
country, almost universal. It is indulged D 
just in proportion to the facilities provided, 
which may be either on an ambitious scale or 


restricted to- half-a-dozen plants in`the cot- 


e window. ` No matter what the scale may | 
ate ee i6 no More accurate index to the 
Bag 


character of the indwellers than the attempts - 


Vi by the plants within or without the 
a aier wholesome conditions , 
i nd air, to be obtained only in our rural 
fe we ' see the windows _aglow > with 
Marguerites, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Calceo- 
grown inside on a window-sill, and receive 
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Fig. 2 __WIndow box on artisan’s dwelling 


as much attention from the industrious — 


ife ildren do, and she thinks 

housewife as her children do, | A 
f them. There is no reaso 

a ahe pane ger should always stick 

‘a inside plants. Good as the conditions 

usually are, they are even better S 

the window-sill, and in Fig. 1 yon wi : à 
suggestion for decorating outside, under 


A thatched Or tile 


suitable hanging plants. 


or. Asparagus Sprengeri are both e 


a quart into a pint. measure 
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d roof, N 
. a O 
such an association is ch 


is a little ; 


only possible wher 


inside. The design is int 

intentis 
plete, as there should b e 
Plants, such as 


little elaboration at the Bie ae a De 
centr 
enarched lamp is just to a tre showing an 


which places the desi ovelty 


Ecoration such 


It may either be 

o 
with cork, the latter being ‘preferable. Holes 
bored through the ottom, with sufficient 
crocks above them, m 


ust be provided for 
necessary drainage,” th tor the 


en, either winter or- 
summer, the effect might.be made good. Of 


course, the subjects chosen for planting Must 
Evergreens for 
flowers and bulbs for 


‘Spring ; 
Fuchsias, 


S: Marguerites, 
Geraniums for 


Summer, with 


) Incidentally, this: 
figure shows a completed design by the addi- 
tion ofa hanging basket, and this is almost 
always a self-justifying addition. Fuchsias 
minently 
suited for the baskets, one or the other, for I 
always deprecate the crowding together of 
an incongruous mixture in baskets. It is a 
common failing to attempt too much and ‘to 
seek after almost impossible effects by crowd. 
ing the baskets with more roots than thev 
can accommodate—like an attempt to squeeze 


which is, either that the e 
growers endanger the others, or, if they are 
all equally . self-assertive, the whole lot re- 
fuses to flourish, and the results a 
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Fig. 4.—Window box hanging from sillzof modern ‘ideal ” dwelling 


factory. Fig. 3 is that of the bay window, 
which has great attractions for the house- 
holder. It is, for. some reason, looked upon 


as a hallmark of respectability, and anything - 


tending toward an ‘increase of self-respect is 
worth having. 


shaping of the window-box. In such a win- 


dow some such elaboration is demanded and 


enhances the general effect. Here, again, 


there is no indication of hanging-plants, but 


winter, or Wall. -- 
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Fig. 3.—Window gardening 
i window 


in a bay 
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and I can safely aver that, from what I have 
seen, there is more scope for ingenuity, and 
even art, in the treatment of suitable sub- 
jects than one would imagine. Last summer 
[ came across a Cactus with three distinct 
varieties grafted on its hcad, and the whole 
thing, though looking anything but attrac- 
tive, Was curious and was doing well. The 
host plant was a Phyllocactus. Then in 
another cottage window T saw a handsome 
and vigorous Asparagus plumosus trained so 


as to completely fill the window, and manv a’ 


frond has been cut to back buttonholes for 
thesbeaus and belles of the village. I have 
scan some of the hybrid Calceolarias do better 
in such positions than in a conservatory, and 
I have been put to shame myself to learn how 
much more potent real affectionate care may 
prove than mere skill. Small 
plants, such as the Maurandya, or, perhaps, 
a Tropeolum have been seen trained to 
balloon-shaped wire, to a cross, or to some 
other design. which suggested itself to the 
worker, I have seen the entire window in- 
side framed with Ivv-leaved Pelargonium, 
and, as to the old Oak-leaf variety, why, I 
begin to think that this will have to be re- 
discovered by gardeni rS, who will have to go 
on their quest to country cottages if it is to be 
| would urge the necessity of 


successful, 
Using < reall good e 
Composr for filling the boxes, and afford- 
ing adequate space for every plant used. It 
is a great mistake to crowd plants and so 
endanger the whole of their. future for the 
sake of “immediate effect.’ Don’t do it. 
Use plants that will combine well—that is, be 
of similar habit, bloom at the same time, and 
of such colours as will blend well together. 
They will need unremitting care. The doad 


flowers must be removed, any unhealthy 
leaves taken away, a little trimming to pre- 
serve regularity, such as the stopping of a 


foo rampant shoot, the regular and careful. 


watering, and, as the season advances, feed- 
ing with fertiliser or liquid-manure. All 
these points must be attended to regularly, 
and it will be found that window gardening 
may hecome a vory great pleasure, adding 
beauty and completeness to the home. 


F. J. F. 
Fruit 


The amateur’s vinery 

An important change commences with the 
stating of the second swelling. If there has 
ben a too close atmosphere about the Vines 
and too much “ coddling,” all that must be 
dropped and attention be given to the main- 
tenance of a buovant as well as suitabl y warm 
and rather moist atmosphere, because the re- 
quirements of the leaves must still be con- 
skend, The“ chink” of air so well known 
to the good cultivator of Grapes must now 
Pav its part in connection with colouring and 
peng the fruit. The leaves have vet much 
Wk to do. Destroy the healthy functions 
of the organs they contain, and all other 
eats to obtain well-coloured and ripened 
fruit will prove futile. Fully-developed berries 
of deepest purple and with a dense t bloom" 
Wl be absent from that vinery. The Vine 
Must be in the greatest vigour and the most 
priait Sate of health before it can ripen 
P hatis, Colour, and densely cover with 
p Mom” (the hall-mark of perfection) the 
‘inches of Grapes. 
i A the gentle movement and supplies of 
Olar are being utilised by the leaves, the 
a warmth assists the leaves in their 
re tuse we must keep the temperature 
ah to avoid any chill to the Vines. The 
oo wry may be increased by bathing the 
ek and bunches in dew created in the 
ao) While they are becoming more perfect 
an This is a lesson which I learned 
et and which I have since many times 
tscwed with considerable success. This 


climbing | 


r 
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process consists in closing the vinery early in 


the morning on a sunny morning and then 
damping path, border, and walls with water. 
As the sun increases in power the tempera- 
ture rises higher ‘than the temperature of the 
Grapes, and more rapidly, the result being 
that atmospheric moisture condenses on the 
berries like heavy dew, and these conditions 
are continued for 30 or 40 minutes cach 
sunny morning until the desired object is ob- 
tained, or it is expedient to discontinue it. 
In any case, when. sufficient dewing has taken 
place each morning the re-opening of the 


‚ventilators is conducted with care and watch- 


fulness jn order that the dew might be slowly 
dispersed. I have no fecollection of mishap 
occurring at any time. Much injury may 
easily arise through negligence. 
work suitable only for those who can devote 
their attention to the work cach day while 
the work lasts. By the gradual opening of 
the ventikitors at the top and sides of the 
winery a sudden chill is avoided and the 
Grapes are benefited by the dewing experi- 
ence through which they have passed. ` 

Too great condensation of moisture on the 
Grapes should be avoided. A large globule 
of moisture will coalesce with several smaller 
ones, become too large to retain its position 
on the colouring or coloured Grape, roll and 
drop from berry to berry, carrying with it 
sufficient ‘ bloom ” to leave a permanent 
mark showing its course. That “ bloom” 
never can again be renewed by Nature. 

On the table before me are two photo- 
graphs of the same Vine. Tt was planted at 
the far end, outside, of an amateur’s very 
small vinery and greenhouse combined. Jt is 
many years since Í first saw it in one of the 
most unlikely places in the world. Its owner 
Was an industrious, painstaking, steady 
young man, and one not too proud to learn. 
He received a few hints and acted on them. 
In two years the first pħotograph came to 
hand, in August, 1910, showing this voung 
Vine bearing about 30 very nice bunches of 
Grapes. The second photograph, sent in 
August, 1911, shows between 30 and %4o0 
bunches of Grapes equally good in size of 
bunch and berry and well coloured. The 
owner was emploved in an iron works. His 
Grapes were such that suburban residents 
gladly paid 3s. per lb. for no better Grapes 
from the fruit shops. The Vine was a Black 
Hamburgh. Its home was a very short, 
span-roofed, glass-roofed structure with a 
door at one end. The border was outside, at 
the end opposite the door, a narrow shelf or 
stage each side and across the far end oppo- 
site the door, the length about 10 feet by 


S feet or 9 fect. 
VENTILMIING.—The Vine must receive fresh 
air constantly, © The air must have move- 
ment, but the movement should be gentle. 
Motion is caused by a difference in tempera- 
ture between two volumes of air, one in the 
vinery and the other outside. Apart from 
the natural movement of the latter, its lower 
temperature will cause it to move at a more 
rapid rate through any opening into the 
warmer and lighter air in the viner. A 
good ventilator should fit closely when Closed, 
and capable of being opened to any degree up 
Both top and side 
In such cases 
about the 


to a quarter of a circle. 
ventilators should so open. 
there should be no difficulty 
‘chink of air for the Grapes. 
In ventilating we open with a chink. As 
the tempeniture rises we open the ventilators 
to the extent of about 1} inch for every ad- 
vance of 4 degs, or 5 degs. in temperature. 
If the temperature should fall rt deg. or 2 
degs. in consequence, at once slightly reduce 
the ventilation untl it has steadied and 
slightly risen. For every advance of 4 degs. 
or 5 degs. towards the maximum temperature 
allowable slightly open the ventilators until 
the temperature remains steady at, or close 


to, the maximum. As the sun declines in the 


Hence it is | 
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afternoon keep reducing by stages the venti- 
lution so that the actual- closing stage Js 
reached with the thermometer registering the 
maximum temperature of 8o degs. or 85 degs. 
as the case may be and tending to rise. Damp 
all dry surfaces. About 8 o'clock in the even- 
ing open all the ventilators a little. J. U. 


PESTS 


Red spider (Tebranychus telarius) 


Of all the pests against which the Grape 
grower has to fight this is probably the most 
destructive, and unless measures are taken to 
cope with the trouble immediately it appears 
the greatest difficulty will be experienced in 
its extermination, and much damage to the 
present and future crops will be done. The 
first indication of the presence of red-spider 
on Vines occurs on the leaves nearest to the 
main stem, though sometimes it is over the 
hot-water pipes or at the extreme point of 
growth, due to the persistent dryness of the 
atmosphere at those particular spots. First 
of all, a few brown patches on the leaves will 
be noticed, and if these are left untreated the 
trouble will spread at a most rapid rate almost 
daily, and if not checked before attacking the 
berries it will prevent the GrApes ripening 
properly. If the weather is favourable and 
hot the pest may spread through the whole 
house in a fortnight. It also attacks the 
foliage of Peaches, Nectarines, Figs, and 
many other plants cultivated under glass, 
and when Vines are attacked the cause may 
very often be traced to the presence of already 
infested plants being placed in too close 
proximity to the Vines. Upon close examina- 
ion of any affected leaf the presence of the 
spider will be easily observed, as, although 
the mites are very minute, they are given 
away by the fine silken web on the under- 
side of the leaves, under the protection of 
which the colonies live, 

Although such a destructive pest, there are 
several wavs of checking its spread and ex- 
terminating it if only suficient trouble js 
taken. Since red-spider thrives in a drv, 
warm atmosphere, the best prevent've js 
plenty of moisture in the house, but this will 
not cure it. For this the best method js to 
brush the spots on the leaves with soft-soap 
and sulphur prepared by Mixing 4 ozs. of 
soft-somp with 1 oz. of flowers of sulphur, 


adding 1 gallon of boiling water and Stirring 


until all is dissolved. Since the spiders are 
generally to be found on the underside of 
the leaf it is this part which should be at- 
tended to, but when the sun is shining thev 
often go to the upper sides, so that this work 
Should be done when there is no sunshine, 
As each leaf is finished it should he svringed 
With soft water. Another method of check- 
ing the spread of the spider is by making the 
hot-water p'pes as hot as possible and then 
covering them with suiphur and water made 
into a thick paint, or again, when the bunches 
are not required for exhibition, a good remedy 
is to thorough!y svringe the Vines every night 
with clear water, or, when the Grapes are cut 
svringe the whole house with z ozs. of 
Gishurst compound to each gallon of water 
and brush the reds over in the winter with a 
stronger solution, sav S ozs. of the compound 


fo t gallon of water, Working it inte all the 
CTEVICES. 


Antirrhinums attacked by fungus 

(F. M. Cooper).—Your Antirrhinums have 
been attacked by the fungus Septoria Antir- 
rhini. This disease spreads very rapidly when 
it once attacks the plants, and it is well to 
remove and burn all those affects] and spray 
the remainder with Bordeaux mixture or with 
sulphide of potassium (liver of sulphur) at the 
rate of 7 ounce tot galon of water, — 
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is gives us a diversity of colours, and is 
ma as the ‘Poppy Anemone, ‘double and 
single flowers being produced. The single 


varieties are decidedly the best, as they hold. 


; t and placed in 
hemselves erect when cu 
eet whereas the doubles are a bit too 


heavy; nevertheless, both are ‘well worth 


i ive in most ordinary gar- 
growing, and thrive lah nee) gar- 
den ‘soils that receive annual attention | 
gards manure. <A little care’ must be exer- 


i ting the bulbs to get the crown ` 
score oa While Anemones do well when. 
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ee verrun by other plants. . Set a - 
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pat aes on ground that has been Ue 
: fact oe more in depth. Should the spring 
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| i will extend the flower- 
ae aod Ae ica ye ripens the hae 
ies lifted towards _June and ~ 
sinil "to the Daffodil. Most of. se 
Rene es can be raised from_ seed, ut 
al coronaria, which can either be sown 
abe i laced under cover in March or oe 
aes a towards the end of May or early 
ae nae a well-manured, deeply-dug pie 
of see where plenty of sun can reac e 
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bed. Get the soil into a good tilth, and, if 


i fore sowing 
the shallow drills before sow 
eas should be mixed v a pe 
a and rubbed through the hands 


prove a dry one a thorough soaking of water- 


-The Crown Anemone 


‘out to 4 inches asunder. ae handle thin 
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seedlings appear, and when 


ea an 
watered in dry weather, > The ca E 
main here to 


Crown Anemone (Anemone coronaria) 


is no better foliage to go with o then 
their own. M. D. 


Senecio pulcher 


is iq i i duced from 
This. unique Groundsel, intro om 
Urug uay in 1872, well deserves the attention ; 
> 


hardy-plant grower. _The plant, as 
ean cote reaches | a height of Beton 
23 feet, the stems terminated by a corym Nap 
head of reddish-purple flowers, the disc being 
yellow. The fleshy leaves, of large size, are 
borne in spreading tufts. To be seen at its 


best the plants should be grown in large 


r in beds alone. Rarely if ever pro- 
icine pe in this country, and, ceca 
speaking, a shy-seeding plant, and eae no 
satisfactorily increased by _the oy 
methods of division, the species may ey 
creased to any extent by root cuttings, whic 
should be inserted duriify the winter Fi a 
frame in the greenhouse. If this be done, 
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) & Barberries and 
. tree Seedlings of 


Various kinds have been 
1e way of cleaning as -an 
nt to their erowth. Before the 


commence blooming it is-a-good 
plan. to “get rid 


of, as far as possible, the 
water rat and moor hen, as these prey--upon_ 
the flowers and will ruin quite a large planta- 
tion in a short time. I place the spring traps 
on a flat’ surface, just below the water-line, 
known to f requent, and 
If the rats are left un- 
length of time they` will 
perforate the banks to such an extent as to 
cause large sections to fall into the water. 
They will also devour both the 
of many choice 
edge of the water. : 
-A bed has been trenched and prepared on 
rather sandy soil for a small, choice, selec- 
tion of the Japanese Azaleas which have now 


encouraceme 


trap large numbers. 


disturbed- for any 


plants which grow at the 


has been raised from root cuttings Kester 
sandy soil in January has now been plan 
out in lines at 1 foot apart in the reser 
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garden to -provide strong plants for the 
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when seen in certain lights it is unequalled 
for beauty, the particular richness of the fall 


due to its velvety texture being unapproach- 


able. It grows 2 feet g inches high, 


ALPINE 


Across the pool 


The Weeping Willow—Salix \babylonica— 
is said to be the tree under which the cap- 
tives of Israel wept and hung their harps. 
Fact has such an unpleasant way of destroy- 
ing our cherished legends. Salix babylonica 
is a native of western China, and there are 


'no Willows in Babylon—the tree they used 


was probably a Poplar. Legend or no legend, 
there is no doubt that the Weeping Willow is 
a lovely tree, and it has to us the advantage 
of being almost the first to push out its green 
in spring. Our illustration shows a small 
specimen of it with Childerley Hall in the 
background, The tree is attractive and well 
placed, but it will be more attractive in 10 or 
15 years, When it has outgrown the size of its 
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S. cochlearis major, which is now (April 28th) 
showing bloom. It is quite distinct from, 
and much superior to, the typical form, but 
is rather slow of increase. The strongest 
rosettes bloom, and these generally die away, 
so that constant attention is needed to main- 
tain the stock. S. longifolia, sometimes 
called the Queen of Saxifrages, is very 
silvery, but unfortunately the true species 
does not make offsets. There is a variety of 
this Saxifraga named S. hybrida which in- 
creases freely, but it has no great merit. A 
‘pleasing feature of the encrusted kinds is the 
variety of form and colour which the foliage 
exhibits. The difference between such kinds 
as S. Cotvledon, S. intermedia, S. altissima, 
S. crustata, S. cochlearis, S. baldensis is verv 
great. The very free-growing kinds, such 
as S. intermedia, are very ornamental in the 
form of good-sized specimens, but owing to 
the way the rosettes multiply the plants in 
the course of a couple of years come inte an 
almost flowerless condition. With me this is 
especially the case with S. altissima, which 
in good form is not far behind S. pyramidalis. 
To obtain really good results I have to break 


The Weeping Willow (Salix babylonica) at Childerley Hall 


sland and can trail its weeping branches 
down to the water, 
On the further side we see the garden 
emng down to the water. No wonder that 
bel oth Possibilities Childerley Hall has a 
sane Karden, Here at the water's edge are 
{ertunities for fris Kaempferi, — Tris 
oe Senecio clivorum, and other such 
cn S T wonder how many people know 
ah a oo decussata of our borders loves 
ve" Position as this by the water's edge. 
l A. G, JONES. 


@ 
Saxifrages | 
i 
ao w said of these that they are 
Ae Hee the vear round. Under the 
Snare an of our English winters the 
emak te mossy kinds is intensified, and 
Estinct af “i the encrusted kinds are as 
cae : in the height of summer. It is. 
Sic ot es and autumn that the leaf 
sett te encrusted Saxifraga is most 
eee In April the Nower-spikes begin to 
eae freely on healthy plants, and the 
ere be is very clear, and the distinctive 
sa K the varjous species and varieties 
Very prominent is 


up the plant every third vear andl use the 
strongest rosettes. Another way is to thin 
out the growths and fll in with good soil, 
and [I am certain that these free-growing 
kinds enjoy a little weak liquid manure when 
in full growth. There are, I believe, locali- 
ties where the beautiful carl-flowering S. 
oppositifolia blooms freely with no special 
attention, but in the south of England it cer- 
tainly needs some special attention. I have 
here, in Surrey, seen quite large plants which 
gave but htde bloom, although they were in 
sood health, but this state of affairs can he 
altered in a very simple manner. Directly 
after blooming the plants should be top- 
dressed with fine gritty mould, working it 
well in so that only the points of the shoots 
are not covered, this operation to be repeated 
early in August. I have found that this is a 
cure for non-Nowering. S. sancta is a valu- 
able early-flowering species, but it must get 
a good coating if it is to bloom well. In its 
best form it is very effective, and I shall net 
easily. forget the fine masses which I saw 
some vears ago at Wislev. | Although this 
Saxifraga loves sunshine this exposure must 
liberal supply of 


be accompanied by a 
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moisture to the roots, otherwise the foliage T 
apt to lose colour, and the plant ts deficient o 
vigour. One of the handsomest Saxifrages 
now in cultivation-is S. Cecil Davis. It is, I 
‘think, a hybrid between S. cochlearis major 
and some stronger-habited kind. It is not so 
silvery as S. cochilearis, but is Jarger, and 
throws out its flowering spikes in the same 
way as S. cochlearis. [t is a distinct, hand- 
some variety, and must surely become a great 
favourite when it becomes well known. S. 
paradoxa is equally distinct. It formis round 
masses of silvery-grey foliage, and S. bal- 
densis is a complete contrast, just covering 
the ground with its neat grey foliage. S. Coty- 
ledon is still one of the best, and throws up 
good strong flower-steins when the plants are 
in robust health. I am growing S. Coty lalon 
icclandica for the first time. It bears a close 
resemblance to S. pyramidalis, and is throw- 
ing up strong slower-spikes. The latter, 
which once grew like a weed with me, has 
become such a prey to some fungoid disease 
that it is quite useless. S. Aizoon rosea can 
hardly be dispensed with; the red stems and 
pink Nowers, which form a nice contrast to 
the encrusted foliage, render this variety very 
distinct, and jt is free of growth. S. Aizoon 
notata evidently has foreign blood in jit, One 
would searcely think that it belongs to the 
Aizoon family. S. lingulata Alberti is a 
handsome hybrid. Evidently S. Hostii is one 
of its parents, and is apparently, like the well- 
known S. Hostii, free of growth and effective 
in the form of good healthy specimens, and I 
do not see how any grower of Saxifrages can 
dispense with S. marginata. When in good 
condition it is very effective, and it forms 
cushions of dark-green foliage, the flowers 
being large and very pure. Those who can- 
not grow S. Burseriana will find S. marginata 
a good substitute. The mossy kinds should be 
frecly used where there is some shade. They 
can be made to beautify dark corners and 
positions naturally unfavourable to flowering 
plants, and where the encrusted kinds would 
certainly dwindle. That old kind, S. 
Haworthi, which is, I think, a native plant, 
makes a good carpet for some bulbous flowers 
such as Snowdrops, Scillas, and the smaller 
Daffodils, such as nanus, and is perhaps the 
most free lowering of the family. Those who 
liko dark colours Should try S, Rob Rov. S. 
Rhivi superba and S. Bathonensis are among 
the best, but there are many varieties of the 
Mossy section now in cultivation. 
J. Corsuine. 


Sedum kamstchaticum 


Those who desire a flat-crowing, rather 
triuling, creeping Stoneerop with flittish, 
broad leaves, should consider the merits of 
Sedum Kamstehaticum, an casdy-cultivated 
plant possessing manv advantages for the 
amateur with hive time to spare, and who 
Wishes a plint which will flower for a an. 
siderabie time. It delights in sun, but it will 
do Well in shade. Tt can make jtseif happy 
in the poorest, hardest so'l or in quite a rich 
compost. It œn be placed well up on the 
rockwurk, or it mat be utiUsed on the lowest 
Slopes or even on the level. Tt is, besides, 
exelent for covering the stone edging of the 
herbaceous border. [ have even grown it 
well on the catvanised iron on a sunny out- 
house roof with a mere modicum of sii] 
below, S. ARNOTT. 


Plants for crazy pavement 

(Lancashire Lad). — Thymes, Menthas, 
Arenaria. Sedums, Veronicas (the dwarf 
forms), Ionopsidium, Erinus a'pinus, Cam- 
pinula murals, Campanula pumila and 
its varieties, Dianthus alpinus, Sempervivum 
acachnoideum), Sax fragas, dwarf Phioxes, 
Aubrietias, and Herniaria glabra. 
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There seems no reason ‘why every allot- 
ment holder should not grow Mushrooms, 
as shop prices. are beyond reach of many of 


_ the working classes blessed with a large num- 


ber of children. 4 Home-grown Mushrooms, 
too, are far more solid and nutritious than the 
accidental waifs and strays of fields and 
meads; or the more suspicious Horse Mush-' 
rooms’ of woods and plantations. In the 


markets of large cities and towns one fre- 


quently finds the common Mushroom (Agari- 
cus campestris) mixed ’with Horse Mushroom 
(Agaricus arvensis). These latter are much 
more plentiful in the open fields,. need little! 
cultivation, and possess a stronger odour. 
The farmer can detect the difference in a 
moment, and consigns the horsey variety to 
his ketchup brewery. Itis not difficult to dis- 
tinguish this from the. real Mushroom, since’ 


the gills are not first pink, but greyish-white, 


and the pileus is generally. larger than that of: 
the common Mushroom. The pileus has 4 


= yellow. tint, and is devoid of scales: — It is 


- i . 


} a 

uable when'inearing its maturity, but, 
eet that stage is reached the pileus 
and stem are attacked by numerous aie 
and are literally riddled in the course of a ay 
or two, when, course, they are both repel- 

unhealthy. - to 
ree are Edie of the wide difference 
in feeding and nutritive value between wild 
and home-grown Mushrooms, and sometimes 
refuse to cook‘any of the former, as ee eee 
tively worthless, holding that the epee a 
expense of artificial culture are abundantly 


VEGETABLES ` 


Mushrooms for the 


two thick, will often dra 


rewarded in their intensified nutritive pro- 


perties. | Of course, any and every fungus 


may be reproduced from spawn, but the trade | 


gnises and distributes .none but the 
esac etl ae which seldom grows in 
l ill the autumn. | ai 
aoo may be cultivated in a building, 
such as a stable or barn, in cellars, under 
archways, or out of doors. By aine pots, 
boxes, baskets, or jars they may i 
grown in any spare nook or corner, and dark- 


ness and light seem both alike to the fungus, 


though most artificial mushrooms are grown 
in the dark. aa 
T The materials necessary for forming a 
Mushroom-bed are fresh 
(from animals fed on hard foods), loam, and 


horse-droppings. 


finished off smooth. 
keep the bed fresh, dry, and sweet, free from 


4 
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i er in nar- 
as high, to heat. The meie a 
S every second day, so as tọ clear of os 
oe rank -car onic acid gas | a 
or as well as break the straw t 
shorter lengths, Ìn the cours a elle 


z or p: 
the bed proves too cool a pene E 


eet oann Of fresh droppings, an inch or 


W up the warmth, 


A fine colony of Mushrooms 


When the spawn commences to run the sur: 
face of the bed should be covered with 
2. inches of soil, beaten down hard, and 
Care must be taken to 


wet of any sort, and this may be done in 
rainy weather by covering with hay, litter, 
mats, etc. . 


The depth of inside beds is not of much ime. 
portance, and masses of the prepared manure, 


rammed hard together, to a depth of from 
10 inches to 20 inches, will mostly suffice. In- 
side beds, not always covered, may at times 
be sprayed with water at a temperature of 
from 80 degs. to 85 degs. If care is taken to 
direct the heaviest spray against the walls, 
mostly the driest part, the vapour will go 


_ very far to dislodge or drown the wood-lice or 


dissolve the slugs and snails that lie in wait 
in such places to devour the tender Mush- 
‘rooms. R. E. Daviss. 


Leeks for exhibition 
Exhibitors are always anxious to get their 
specimen Leeks planted-at the earliest pos- 
sible date, and they will be safe in putting 
the plants out round about this time. The 
Lyon Leek and its types are, perhaps, the 
best for the purpose of the exhibitor, and the 
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In preference t Open material for this elk 
new] : © decomposed ma purpose 
i y> mown rass f anure Or even 
rounds, unless ya rom the 


Uess both are 
n all cases let the } 


eres Surface or 
u = ; e grou ; 
P. with the fork 2 inches oF SO X e broken 
> 2 Waste of time and >9 IN depth, It 
Sround that 
. Peas 
do not yield 
Ing medium 
and fruit trees 
€specially those 
Ought not to be overlooked 
ummer called for 


Occupying walls, 
In this matter. 
none of this, and 


: the same can he said 
the time of Writi n be said up to 


ng, May 24th. 
think re 


The first 


week : 
< caused us to al summer weather 


had set in, but 
cold, boisterous Wil 


. x ids, with snow > i 
ending with frosty v and hail, 


It quickly reverted to wet, 


nights, causine 
less: damag > » Sausıing more or 
age to all vecetat} : S 
; D~ ecetation $ 
tricts. | On > din many dis: 


uarters ; 
gathering thasan is advi 
U mulch after clearing away the old. 
i ulching. helps to retain the moisture in the 
 &round, and is of untold value where. the 
Water supply is inadequate. J-M. 

. i 


i trodden “in 
advisable to renew 


Soapy Potatoes 


Potatoes are far from satisfactory here this - 


year, owing, I suppose, to the wet and sun- 


-n less days of the past season. Varieties which 


in 1921 were of first-rate quality, when cooked 
are very soapy this year, some of them being 
almost uneatafle. The soil is heavy and 
against Potato culture generally, a fact which 
was proved during 1921, when the unusual 
heat brought our crop to a fine state of 
quality. “During wet, cold summers Potatoes 
are poor in the extreme. I do not think we 
are the only people whose crops have behaved 
in this way, for a friend sent a bag of hand- 
some tubers of King Edward VII. as 
Northamptonshire which, if not quite so bad 
as Our own, were very little better. Varieties 
such as Arran Comrade and Stourbridg? 
Glory are splendid examples of clean, sha 
shaped tubers, but their cooking elias, | 
excellent in 1921, bear, no comparison es 
those of that year. Our best variety 

son is Langworthy, which has not only 
tained | sect 
British Queen is fair but not up to a fine 
standard.. Golden Wonder is also Tears 
quality but small, and the crop, as mail ine 
was a light one. Other varieties gro First 
` clude Resistant Snowdrop, Wo har 
: . ocnat, 

Crop, Ketr’s Pink, Mighty Atom, 


3 Š ` d - 
and.Arran Chief, none of which have retaine 


i ‘ty reached in 1921- 
n aigh aa of wr SA 


its flavour but cooks floury also. 
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<y At the present time, when many of the tall- 
| mowing Heaths are in bloom, this part of the 
“tos garden is attractive, for not only do the 


© picturesque formation of their loose, graceful 
hing ‘branches. While generously grouped there is 
‘a wild, yet wonderful charm about these 
°° shrubs which reach their highest state of per- 
'T2.! fection during their period of bloom, when 
Mie every branch bears myriads of attractive and 


“Xs often waxy flowers. 


N 


9 ket in height, and with long, plumose 
Ap of pink buds and white flowers, pro- 
Have in the wildest profusion and slightly 
oo Is at the height of its beauty, 
Ming been flowering on and off ever since 
Scvember, 7 
Tig TREE Hesari (E. arborea), a loose, 
io species of South Europe, North 
“eA and the Caucasus, is filling the air 
ae with the honey-like fragrance of its 
“te fowers, which are borne in such amaz- 
l profus: 


A aon as to obscure the leaves, the 
“cs of flowers being from 18 inches to 
“tin length, and very desirable for cut- 
= This is a lovely, free-growing Heath 
ike and one of the few which seeds it- 
k es A little later than. the above, but 
~ ~ mass of bloom, is the 

oe a native of the mountains of 
oe = Spain. [t is a handsome, 
as sarub, already 1r feet high with me, 
“Ss planted but a few years. - The 


poe Tue Portucuese Heatn (E. lusitanica), 
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= TREES AND SHRUBS 
In the Heath garden 


creamy-white flowers are borne on stiff, 
pyramidal branches often 2 fect long. Large 
groups of this distinct form are admirable at 
all seasons of the year, but particularly at 
the present time. All the forms of 

E. MEDITERRANEA are blooming’ in their 
usual free way, unaffected, though tossed to 
and fro by wind and storm. Masses of the 
various kinds, of which 

E. M. SUPERBA is one of the best, look re- 
markably well as they cover the earth about 
the base of old Scotch Firs, which are rarely 
out of place when associated with these pic- 


` r 
E 


Leh ay Ae 


Picea jezoensis 


turesque rolling masses of Heather. The 
dwarfer, but extremely valuable and effective. 

E. DARLEVENSIS is as good to-day as it was 
at Christmas, and is one of our most precious 
dwarf shrubs. 

E. Veiren a hybrid raised in the Exeter 
Nurseries by Messrs. R. Veitch and Sons, is 
paler in leaf than either of its reputed parents. 
It is in lovely condition at the present time 
and has verv loose flower spravs, each 18 


inches long. Queen of the lot, perhaps, 


is the gaunt 
Sraniste leari (E. australis), its richlv- 
coloured, waxy flowers, of a purplish-red, 
being very conspicuous and beautiful either 
when viewed close at hand or at a distance. 
Its season of beauty is generally the month of 
Mav, but it was quite effective here some time 
` It is not hardy everywhere, 
It grows 7 feet to 
E. MARKHAM. 


before that date. 
but rarely gets damaged. 
q feet high. 

| SUSSEN. 
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‘ 
_ Picea jezoensis 

This Japanese Spruce is someumes grown 
in gardens under the names of P. ajonensis 
and P. hondoensis. Belonging to the fat- 
leaved section it is thus related to the 
European P. omorica, but is not so well 
adapted to the climatic conditions of Britain 
as that species. Under natural conditions tt 
extends over a vast arca from Ajan on the 
Sea of Akhotsk through the coast regions of 
Amurland to Korea and Manchuria, The 
finest trees are found in the moist forests of 
Gego, where they attain a height of 100 feet 
to 150 feet. The species is recognised by its 
glabrous, shining, pale-brown, or reddish- 
brown shoots, its ovate, resinous buds, and 
crowded foliage. The leaves overlap on the 
upper part of the shoot, those below spread- 
ing in two opposite ranks. They are heeled 


on both surfaces, and are dark sreen above 
and silvery beneath, The CONES are crimson 


„When young, brown when ripe, cylindrical, 


2 inches to 3 inches long, and í inch in 
diameter. The species was introduced into 
cultivation by John Gould Veitch in ison. 
Wilson, who studied the tree in Japan, makes 
two forms, typica with vellowish-brown or 
vellowish-grev shoots, and Microsperma, with 
reddish-brown shoots and shorter leaves than 
the ether. The latter is the cultivated form. 
The accompanying Plustration was prepared 
Tom a photograph taken in the garden of 
Sir George Holford at Westontirt. In Japan 
P. jezænsis forms an important timber tree, 


W.D. 


Gorse flowering profusely 


In certain parts of the country the Gorse 
grows spiendidly, and seme fowers mav be 
found all the vear round. Th's is the case in 
the Higheitie district, midway between 
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' Bournemouth and the New Forest. Two 


years ago.many acres of Gorse were burned 
to the ground, the latter being blackened. 
Now there is a golden glory instead; the 


, Gorse is about 2 feet high, and practically 


every tiny shoot bears flowers. -I never have 
seen the plants: flowering so profusely any- 


- where before as they are this year. There is 


no more suitable. flowering shrub for cover- 
ig very dry banks .arid similar positions 
where it can be left undisturbed at ‘the roots. 
Cuttings root readily in sandy sail on the 
north side of a wall. The double-flowered is 


_worthy of a place in our wild gardens. 


w X : 2 Hants. 
Notes from a Cornish garden 
Had I a decent climate, and were I allowed 
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‘campylocarpum,. which, following: Sir Isaac 2 


Bayley Balfour’s advice, I have called R. 
caucamp. This has been raised elsewhere, 
and Mr. Slocock has a :stock of it which he 


thas named Goldsworth Yellow, after the / 


Goldsworth Old Nursery at Woking. This 


has 12 to 14 pale yellow flowers copiously 
spotted with red on the upper segments, cam- - 


` panulate 14 inches by 2inches. It is a refined 


and pretty flower and should be quite hardy. 


In an altogether different section. the’ 


variable R. Augustinii is opening. This has 


small flowers in. threes, which in colour range, 
from almost pure: white to lavender-blue, 


with spots of different colours. Possibly the 
prettiest variety here is lavender-blue with 
green spots, which are peculiarly effective and 


_ lend a very cool appearance, especially in the 


but one Rhododendron, I’ think that ‘one ` 


should be R. Mrs. Kingsmill. The cross was 
originally made by Mr. Mangles, and is 


campylocarpum.x Aucklandii, and he named | 


the typical creamy-white variety as above. I 
made it in 1906, and I have several plants 


over 6 feet high and.8 feet across about the - 


place. The best one has perhaps 50 flowers 
on ity and the great cool-looking, creamy 
bells, deepening a little’ in colour in the 
centre, are the most delicately beautiful thing 
I know. Curiously enough, the cross often. 
throws shades of pink and yellowish-pink, 
and one has the typical cream flower with a 
crimson blotch in the interior. It was out 
of this 1906 viritage that came a plant I have 


> named R. Gilian, the best Rhododendron so 


far evolved here. This is a strong-growing 
bush some 6 feet high, with thick ovate 
leaves 5 inches to 6 inches long, and flowers, 
eight in a loose truss, somewhat tall,. after 
the fashion of Aucklandii hybrids, darkest 
shade of crimson-red (Repertoire de couleurs), 
and measuring 3 inches by 3 7-10 inches. I 
am entirely at a loss to account for the colour 
of the flower, for campylocarpum was the 
seed parent and Aucklandii the pollen parent. 
Had the cross been the reverse way one would 
have concluded that pollen of R. Thomsoni 
had got on to Aucklandii, but this was not the 
case. ` i i 

Another very fine Rhododendron ‘is a plant 
bought as R. himalaicum, which emphati- 
cally it is not. The parentage is evidently 
Aucklandii x blood-red arboreum, and the 


Haddington ‘has come through this | mild: 


flower is identical with that of R. Gill’s ` 


Triumph, save that the eolour is a rather 
more intense red. An uncommon. plant is the 
Himalayan R. lanatum, which ‘has smallish, 
oval leaves, coated beneath with a dense 


‘brown tomentum. The truss is compact and 


consists of eight or nine good-sized yellow 
flowers spotted red. It ‘is, however, not one 
of the easiest to grow,~and in its young 
state rabbits will eat it greedily, as I know 
to my cost, for two or three years ago seven. 
or eight seedlings put unprotected in the 
wood were killed by them. Among the 
species, R. (648a Wilson) Houlstonii is one 


of the Fortunei series which flowers early. 


The truss consists of eight seven-lobed bells, 


very widely campanulate, white flushed with 
; inches by | 


violet-rose, and measuring 2 | | 
33 inches. A big bush of this with a good 


many blooms on it is a pretty sight, especially 


in the evening, when the light is not strong, 
for the flowers hold themselves well, and the 
delicate colour, which is strongest round the 
edge of the lobes, has its. full effect. Some 
years ago a friend crossed this with Auck- 
landii and gave me one of the seed-pods.. A 
plant from this has. just produced its first 
flowers, eight to the truss, white flushed pink, 


‘with a blotch of crimson at the base, five- 


a. 


lobed campanulate 3 inches by 4 inches. The- 


leaves are intermediate between those of the 


. two parents, and the general effect is that of 
= Loderi, but perhaps hardly so good. 


A nice hybrid is caucasicum stramineum x 


' scarce 


evening. ‘It is one of the batch raised under 
Wilson’s number, 4,238. This -species is 


more than usually susceptible to the effect of- 


light, and is at its best when the sun is low, 
and so far as -enyironment goes looks 
especially at home in the woodland. 


Of the high Alpines, R. saluenense, one of- 


Forrest’s introductions, is the most striking 
at present. 


flat, crimson-purple flowers 1 inch by 2 inches, 
spotted black,-in threes, at the end of the 
shoots. In the future this should be popular 
in the rock garden, but at present it is very 
i and hardly known in ‘cultivation. 
Lastly, the sweet-scented R. Countess of 


winter without being frosted, and very hand- 
some it is. A hybrid between Ciliatum and 
Dalhousiz, it cannot be called a hardy plant, 
but its refined-looking pink-tinted flowers, 
with their delicious scent, make it deservedly 
popular. Also in the years when the buds 
escape frost it is remarkably floriferous. 

The double Cherries are 
Waterer’s variety being in its full glory. 


What a lovely thing it is, especially when one > 


stands beneath it arid looks up through it to 


the blue sky. ` Magnolia conspicua is still in 
flower, and M. Kobus has joined it. This I. 


got after reading a rhapsody on it in one of 
Mr. Farrer’s books. It is an upright plant, 
rapid in its growth, and the. white flowers are 
considerably smaller than those of M. con- 
spicua. The one here is quickly outgrowing 
the space allotted to it and-promises to make 
a forest tree. As it is between Rhododendron 
auriculatum and Eucryphia cordifolia I fear 
the time may come when it will have to be 
cut down, The Chilian Berberis buxifolia is 
following hard on B. Darwinii. It is a small- 
leaved evergreen with very numerous solitary 
flowers of a pretty amber-yellow ‘colour and 
stiff, upright growth, drooping at the top. 
My. plant of Desfontainea spinosa has died 


through over much damp in the soil, but a. 


neighbour tells me that it is blooming -well 
with her. -It is a handsome bush with leaves 
like a Holly, and funnel-shaped crimson- 
scarlet flowers tipped with yellow. . Most of 
the Chilian shrubs appear to appreciate a 
large rainfall, but I'imagine that the one here 
found the soil too heavy for it, and should 


a 


have had a drier situatio 


The Daffodils are D over, but 


among the most distinguished of the later 
ones are Tennyson, a poet of perfect form 


with a yellow red-edged cup; Geranium, a 
yellow Barrii with a fiery-red centre, which I 


believe is not in commerce yet; and, loveliest 
of all, the white Leedsii.Moonbeam. These 
I would advise all Daffodil lovers to get—if 
they can! Those here, I may add, were a 
present from a generous friend. . Primula pul- 
verulenta is coming into flower where it. has 
sown itself in various damp places, and, as 
most people know, is near to P. japonica in 
habit and appearance. In crevices in the ter- 
race walls P. Forrestii is béginning. This I 


A low-growing, spreading bush, ` 
at present 15 inches high, it bears large, 


beginning, © 


coe Fat NOE TA 
< ™ ` ~ PE ~. ~ 


raise from seed and plant whilst still- quitè T 
small, but now and again self-sown seedlings p 
appear, though doubfless the majority of |*,; 
. them germinate in the soil below and go off - | 
during the winter rains. oe 


~ 
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©- Viburnum tomentosum :var, -- 
Maries -o SE i.. & 
Beautiful now is this shrub, with its N 
slightly-arching branches wreathed in pure 1% 
white flowers. Each inflorescence is borne at. ` 
the extremity of a short twig, and is‘6 inches — 
across. Jong branches appear to have two l 
rows of these attractive trusses throughout - 
their length, the sterile flowers being 2 inches +t 
in diameter. It is a stronger grower than its |! 
_ fellow variety, the Japanese Snowball (V. ; 
~plicatum), and flowers earlier, but if is not. ! 
one-whit inferior in general effect. ` Unless ‘.. 
slightly thinned out during the autumn or | 
_ Winter it is liable to become a rather too f` 
dense bush, from 6 feet to 9 feet in height. ,« 
Again, in autumn its crimson foliage is very | 
much in evidence, and if grouped on rising | 
ground is seen to advantage. Another Vibur- }: 
“num creating a truly gorgeous effect at the {~> 
present time is that known as: the grat | 
Snowball Bush (V. macrocephalum), a little ;“ 
group seen a few days ago being about 8 feet 1- 
¿in height and absolutely loaded: with im- À 
= mense globular trusses of pure white sterile 4 
~ flowers, a single truss being as much‘as !* 
6 inches in diameter. This is probably the 2- 


1 


most imposing of all the Viburnums, and i 
once established in a warm, sheltered spotin f 
the open becomes an amazing mass of attrac | 
tive flower-balls. A light, open soil suits its | 
requirements, but I do not think it is a 
“vigorous shrub at any time, shelter~and | 
warmth being the most essential points to j 
bear in mind when planting. : T 


s- 
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i A New Forsythia . 
A new Forsythia raised in the Arnold 
Afboretum from seeds collected by Mr. E. H. ( 
Wilson, in Korea, in 1918, has bloomed for 
the first time this season. It is called For | 
sythia ovata, and has one distinct merit in the 
fact that it flowers a week earlier than any , 
of the other Forsythias. Because of that fact 
it promises to be a very useful addition to ! 
early spring-flowering shrubs. Moreover, it 
is unusually hardy, and probably can be cul- i 
tivated successfully in parts of the country 
where the other Forsythias cannot be de 
pended~ upon to bloom, This Forsythia 
makes a large shrub, with light yellow 
branches. and broad, long, pointed, coarsely: 
toothed leaves. These leaves are quite dil- 
ferent from those of all other Forsythias 10W 
in cultivation, being from 3 inches to 4 inches 
wide. The flowers are primrose coloured an 
rather smaller than those of F.-Fortunel of 
any of the forms of intermedia. Hottie - 
ture, 


The Bird Cherry (Prunus . 
Padus) l 


The Bird Cherry in some distriets 1s aut 
common, and reproduces itself so freely m 
fallen stones that it is by way of being a : 
a pest. Yet it is a very beautiful and = 
flowering subject, and ought to recelv® : a 
sideration from those who live In districts 
which it is not common. It is a very see 
object in the end of May, when the shoo 
clad with blossom, and standards are ci 
spicuous in a niixed collection of ltl ‘he 
Padus fruits with the utmost freedom, aie 
small, dark Cherries are eagerly ire 
birds. "No one, however, need gru tittle 
birds their feast, as the fruits Are RK 
value otherwise. l 
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a ROCK GARDENS 
mio The most outstanding rock garden at the 
fot show was the one by Capt. Symons Jeune, 
m7 who, using beautifully-weathered Mendip- 
- ) Stone, succeeded in copying a Wildly cleft and 
i : iven gigantic boulder embedded in a grassy 
i ' slope and overhanging a clear, shallow pool, 
{+ ‘such as one remembers to have met with in 


ras 
he, 
i 


took the shape of a grassy knoll traversed by 
a rocky, Fern-grown ravine and a narrow 
stream, and had in the foreground a large 
bed of the moistureloving hybrid Primula 
Aileen Aroon. Messrs, Haves, of Keswick, 
who apparently were overlooked bv the 
judges—at least, there was no evidence visi- 
ble of any award made to their fine exhibit— 
had constructed ferraced outcrops and a deep 


hard tennis courts and a collection of garden | 
omaments, | ' 


FORMAL GARDENS 7 ; 


Messrs, Hodson, in addition to their rock 
garden, exhibited a sunk, formal, and paved 
arden with a central fountain and statue of | 
Mercury. Messrs. Piper, of Bayswater, 


arranged between Yew hedges a brick-paved 


the Ki: BE proud. of th Rarvavian Wises ravine clad with Ferns and Primroses from garden with a terrace at the further end 
thay Oe Rar ween group rab hs Which jssued a clear stream which meandered Which carried two beautiful Nowering 


-i The al e ‘as as ling ¢ é f , . m ates 


a p P N kA “wer a ir . i Ps 3 > j 3 . . . b . 
\ cet to Ol Sain Mates the good plants was displayed in this exhibit, centre was a lawn which sank toward a 
a e sauiiraga Tumbling Waters, Trohi > which was very rich in fine specimens of central fountain, the planting being kept to 


- coloured hybrid Mossy Saxifragas, and many 
-faher gocd plants were used to embellish this 
.. fine effort. Messrs, R. Tucker, of Oxford, if 
~ fanvthing, improved upon their effort of the 

previous year, their exhibit taking the form 
iof along stretch of Weather-worn limestone 
braking through a grassy bank. (A clear 
- stream springing from it wandered through 


Prostrate forms of the common Junipers and 
also contained some Well-fruited Pernettyas. 
Messrs. Cutbush, of Barnet, had constructed 
in front of a large group of clipped trees and 
Japanese Maples a quite pleasing sunk rock 
garden traversed by a winding path. On the 
slopes and recesses they found sutable places 
for various well-Nowere] R hododendrons, 


Mauve and blue flowers. They also showed 

a hardcore tennis court. Messrs. Bunyvard, 

of Maidstone, had a very charming sunk gar- , 
den with central pool and paved walks kept 

almost exclusively as an Iris garden. The 

effect of this was food and attractive, and 

many of the finest new Iris as well as most 

of the older varieties of hich standard were 


the foreground, ending finally in a° rock- 
fringed pool, This rock garden was most 
“carefully: and correctly planted with a large 
` selection of choice plants and contained >a 
well-fed moraine or scree. Mr. Geo. G. 
 Whitelega’s exh hip was conceived upon 
| Smewhat similar lines and proved an out- 
Standing fine piece of work, well planted and 
Particularly rich ip good Saxifragms. We do 
hot remember having ever seen finer examples 
of flowering plants of Saxifraga longifolia 
and a particularly fine form of Saxifraga 
Avedon which Ñr, Whitelegg distinguishes 
Js Variety platyphylla. Oursin coccinea, a 
bad hybrid Between Dianthus alpinus x 
Mgeetus, Kalmia angustifolia nana, and a 
‘ery fine specimen of Edraianthus Pumilio 
Pere also notable, Adjoining the rock gar- 


4 Soom 
ae Mr, \ hitelegg had planned a very 
zatiful Iris garden on free and informal 


nes containing most of the latest and best 
Miveltes as well as many of the older 
“WUT Les, among which we noted Ambassa- 
a Meazar, Lord of June, Nibelungen, 
SAC, and Mme. Chereau. Messrs. 
Cazenge Elliott Surrounded a fine examp'e of 
t Doroughly practical rock garden in the 
an of bold outcrops of we ithered I'mestone 
ne ee Siles With a well-constructed low 
ina with low piers and a broad stone 
AS upon Which were displayed old stone 
TNS amd old stone ig-troughs planted up 
Sn ature alpine kawns and rock gardens 


eas ae i 
a ightful Manner. These should find 
Us hy many people who do not have 
uo far larger arrangements, and make 


At suceossful homes, espeaially for many 
Sie oe “ficult alpines which seem to 
* exactly an oT rounc ng them on all 
Ù V to then liking, In the central 

displayed gener- 
| Aquilegia 
Armeria 


* Masas of ther 


speciality 
Ose dr: 
PS Primula 


Sikkime nsis, 


CVE e ; 
Me a leris gibraltas ct, and many 
-AOM prints, Messrs. Pulham used 


SS WEN anri ar ta F S $ x 

cee A i hed sandstone. forming a boldly 
vn "eKeround fram Which tumbled a 
“sx Stream 


n wbich continued th rough 
TN tegaan ` 
S ass lands to the foreground be- 


AnI 
a Putins of suitable moisture-loving 
ice me of tock Were covered 
OS Te flowering rock plants. 

“ns, of Nottingham, exhibit 


Azaleas, Brooms, Daphnes, Bog Primulas, 
Veronicas, and many Saxifragas. Messrs. 
Neal, of Wandsworth, combined a formal, 
paved, and balustraded terrace garden with 
lawn and raised bed of Rhododendrons. This 
overlooked a section of a clear moat margined 
upon its further side with rocky banks full of 
good plants backed by a shrubbery. Messrs. 
Gaze and Sons, Eid adopted large boulders 
of brown sandstone for forming a bo'd scenic 
rock garden ‘crowned by a sort of cromlech 
partly hidden by coloured Maples, ete. a 
Waterfall issued from this, and after its 


Waters had meandered over mossy boulders 
and through undulating lawns they formed a 
small lake with a rocky island reached by 
whole was carefully 
planted, and adjoin- 
Messrs. Gaze ex- 


eye 


stepping-stones. The 
planned and ellectively 
Ins this realistic garden 


hibited examples of their Weather ” 


beautifully shown in this fine exhibit. Mr. 
Macdonald contrived, as usual, to astound 
the public by the wonderful eflects he achieves 
in forming a delightful garden by using only 
Grasses jn his dssplay, groups, beds, and 
edgings of graceful tall-growing or Variegated 
Grasses over a perfect sward of velvety lawn 
Grasses uniting jnto a restful and charming 
picture. Messrs. Carter broke away from 
their usual stvle with the happiest effect. A 
wild garden traversed by a winding stream 
between Grass banks studded with Irises in 
many fine varieties, which also formed groups 
and drifts in undulating turf betwcen flower- 
ing and evergreen trees. At the furthest end 
a brawling waterfall tumbled over a rocky 
Promontory and fine Rhododendrons flanked 


a paved walk through the whole. Messrs. 
Kent and Brydon exhibited a sunk garden 
surrounded by hedges of clipped Box. At the 
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| further end a terrace invited 'to restful ob- 
servation of the beds,of flowering plants and 
fountain. The Orpington Nursery Company 
np d _ had a very distinct formal garden in which 
pa, long beds of dwarf Polyantha roses set in 
. narrow lawns flanked the paved walk with a 
sundial for a centre-piece. This was a break- 
| ` away from:the usual style and found many 
Si admirers. Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and 
Crisp, Ltd., had arranged a very ‘pleasant 
n = garden of choice Azaleas and Rhododendrons 
P traversed by Grass paths, and Mr. John 
| , Klinkert had an enormous exhibit of clipped 
trees and bushes in every possible design, 
nee whilst ‘the En Tous Cas Co., Ltd., exhibited a 
| sunk garden and summerhouse, etc., and ex- 
are E amples of their. hard and Grass tennis courts. 


Messrs. William Wood and Son, of Taplow, | 


had arranged between tall.evergreen hedges a 
sunk garden of ambitious design approached 
by a well-conceived pergola. 
tubs found a place in this garden, which was 
difficult of approach.by reason: of the thick 
mud. Mr. Ernest Dixon, Putney, exhibited 
a sunk and paved garden suitable for quite a 
small’ space in a town district which appealed 
by the total absence of fussiness which too 
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: “Rock garden at Chelsea by Mr. G. Whitelegg | . 
3 Í i often mars small gardens of. this kind. A were .notable ‘in’ this exhibit.. “ Messrs. 
i low terrace with comfortable basketwork Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Ltd., had exceed- 
í arden furniture and shelters was a feature ingly well-grown plants in great masses 
y of this exhibit, which was surrounded by tastefully grouped. Their Aster alpinus War- 
~ raised borders tastefully and sensibly planted. grave variety is very fine. Rosccea caut- 
Messrs. Cheal, of Crawley, had arranged a lioides,. Linum arboreum, Vancouveria 
) quiet and restful garden. At the further end hexandra, Pentstemon Scouleri, Erigeron ` 
Eo was a well-built terrace wall ‘into which was Bertram Gentle (a fine plant), and Trollius 
. - sunk a semi-circular well, adding coolness to „pumilus arranged in front of Japanese Maples 
the scene. This garden was flanked by gay and Rhododendrons made a fine exhibit. Mr. 
| mixed borders. and surrounded by Cupressus Hemsley, of Crawley, with a somewhat simi- 
: hedges. : l = Bole aoe, ae handsome groups 
; 5 of Heeria elegans, Trollius europæus albus, 
: E Hypericum tomentosum, Potenti ha Boule de 
: PLANTS IN feu, and some very fine new hybrid ‘Antir- 
i Messrs. R. Tucker and Sons had an at- rhinums. The one named Rev. W. Wilks 
l tractive display of various choice alpine bids fair to become quite as popular as the 
! plants, including well-flowered specimens of well-known A. Nelrose. The habit, ‘colour, 
i ‘the rare Phyteuma comosum, Dianthus ' and size of flowers are all that can be desired. 
pe glacialis, etc., backed by taller plants, among = Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, as usual was rich in 
. which were notable some very handsome new rare and choice plants. Various Eremuri, 
4 hybrid Verbascums of the densiflorum type. Anthericum, Habranthus pratensis, Daphne ~ 
: f The finest of these was V. Cotswold Queen Cneorum, Dodecatheons, Celmisias, Sieversig 
‘ n (of a peculiar shade of crushed strawberry), alata, Rosa Rouletii, Silene Hookeri, Lewisia 
3 V, Cotswold Beauty (rich apricot), and V. oppositiflol ia, Crinodendron Hookeri, Melitis’ 
Cotswold Gem (buff-yellow) were very hand- melisophyllum, and various finely-flowered | 
7 : some. Messrs. Bakers, Wolverhampton, Cvpripcdiums were prominent among many 


showed Lupins, hybrid Brooms, Trollius, 
Incarvilleas, Aubrietias, Geums, Spirzas, 
Armerias, and Primulas in fine form, in addi- 


Stone seats and . 
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tion to a miniature. rockwork. Mr. W. 


Wells, junr., Merstham, had: glorious masses, 


of various fine Iris, Lupins, Centaureas, 
Polygonums,. Trollius, etc., and in front. of 
them very well grown and flowered rock 


plants in pots, as Ramondias, Viola zthio- 


pica, Sempervivums, Saxifragas, Dianthus 
arvernensis, and many others. The Misses 
K. and E. Hopkins had arranged a pretty 
piece of rockwork with weathered limestone 
planted with broad masses of Bellis Dresden 
China and Alice, Geums,: Primulas, Saxi- 


fragas, Linums, Delphinium, nudicaule, and 
other useful plants. Messrs. Clarence Elliott, 


Lid., using similar stone, had an attractive 
group containing such varieties as Bupleurum 
stellatum; .Viola elatior, Oxalis adenophylla, 
Claytonia australis, Aquilegia glandulosa, 
Iris lacustris, and Campanula Allionii. Mr. 


Fredk. G: Wood exhibited a wellarranged 


combination of paved garden and rockwork 
planted with a fine collection of well-grown 
plants. 


subulata Vivid. Stachys ‘corsica, Daphne 
Cneorum, Dianthus neglectus, D. cæsius, 


Sedums, and various very fine’ Sempervivums ` 
t= : 7 \ a ` 


other choice plants. Messrs. Maxwell and 
Beale erected some brown-stone rockwork 
full of pretty plants, including various bright 


\ 


t 


r 


. flat receptacles in a most effective manner. 


Morisea hypogzea was very fine, and. 
so was the somewhat traqublesome Phlox 


` Tot of Oxalis adenophylla, made their exhibit 


hardy ‘plant lover among a host of beautiful 


. 
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Mesembryanthemums backed by hardy ‘uk oe 
flowers and interspersed with flowering shrubs 1%: 


and Lavenders. Messrs. Carter Page -er- wi 
hibited a rocky bank full of good things, y 
among which-we noted Dianthus alpinus, is 
Campanula ° muralis, Edraianthus “serpy a 
folius, Dianthus neglectus, Asperula suberosa, al 
Primula Unique, and P. sikkimensis in good. ak 
form. Mr. Ernest Dixon, in addition'to his | zN 
outside exhibit, staged a model paved sunk Ye 


garden, adjoi ning a bold bit of rocky land. i 
scape. chiefly covered with! Spergula pilifera {* f 
to’ give the effect of short turf., Messrs, pih 
Storrie and Storrie brought a famous fot of "ag 
Auriculas and Pélyanthus all the way from |< 

' Glencorse, arranging these in colour groups in 


Mae 


ka 
| ‘ks 
Their strains are above the ordinary, and their |)" 
Cowslip x Polyanthus hybrid © Glencorse j i" 
Dainty is a delightful plant. Among the i," 
‘Auriculas of blue shades their novelty pi 
Duchess of York was very notable. Messrs, |% 
- Rogers, of Southampton, filled a long stretch 
of tabling with a host of good things. Many | $ 
good Primulas, Mimulus, Meconopsis, Lepto. 
spermums, Campanu!as, Embothrium- coce: 
‘meum, Raoulias, Saxifragas, and a famous’ 
. lot of Sempervivums in richly-coloured speci 
mens, to say nothing of their tiny charming; 
Retinospora tetragona minima anda glorious | : 


` well worth a closer inspection. Messrs. Lad. ` 
hams, of the same town, speciatiséd opposite | | 
to this group with fine masses ofthe choice !} 
herbaceous plants for which th's firm is well | § 
known. Thalictrum aquilegifol'um Purple! | 
Cloud, Iris, Lupins, Heucheras, a really fine, | 
. form of Erigeron philadelphicum, Incarvillea: 
`- grandiflora, Chéiranthus Moonlight, anda lot: 
_ of the quaint yellow. Pea-shaped flowers of 
Edwardsia grandiflora are among those |, 
specially noted. -One of the most ‘interesting. 
é€xhibits of hardy flowers was the one from: 
Messrs. Bees, Ltd., who exhibited a perfect. 
feast of novelties and rarities for the expert. 


th 


long-spurred Aquilegias, Lilies, Pyrethrums,, 
Lupins, Tritomas, and others. Of the rarities 
we must mention the quaintly hooded. f 
Arisæma candidissima, Androsace Wardi, 
and the true Androsace foliosa. Two rather 
distinct forms- of. Saxifraga diversifolia, 
Didisandra’ Forresti (a rare Gesnerad allied 
to~Haberlea, with: large dull yellow Foxglove | 
flowers), Weldenia candida, a pale rose form 
of Incarvillea, . the charming Campanula 
saxicola, the beautiful Primula chrysopa,*} 
Gentiana Hopei, Meconopsis lansifolia, and į. 
M. pseudo integrifolia, and the following rare 
> Primulas :—Hughesiana (with charming rosy- 
mauve flowers), the rare pure white P, Rádi, 
P. nutans, P. chionantha, P. flexibilis (ikea 
pale, frail form of P. sikkimensis), the yellow 
P. biserata, and P. Menziesii. Messrs. K. 7 
and J. Hill, of, Willingdon, exhibited © 
Fremontia californica, various Cistus, Fabiana 
imbricata, Violas, Arenarias, Sempervivum . 
ciliatum, from the Canary Islands, with large ; 
heads of clear golden flowers, Mesembrvanthe- ~ 
mum, and Fuchsia thymifolia. One cont 
cludes they garden in a mild otimate by the : 
number of half-hardy plants in their exhibit. 
Messrs. Cheal, of Crawley, united single 
Dahlias) herbaceous cut flowers in many . 
varieties and rich in Oriental Poppies: 
Achilleas, Lupins, and Iris, with bold eet 7 
of good rock plants, making a bright an 
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telling exhibit faced off in two different ge | 
tions. Mr. William Yandell, Maidenhead, 


exhibited a beautiful lot of Violas set 


markable for quality and uae i 
variety. Messrs. Piper, using sass 
limestone, had staged a piece of rock 


filled with Achillea Huteri, Onosma taurica 
Genista pilosa, various good Primulas, i 
the rarely seen Syfnphyandra Wannen. 


+ 


lest June 9, 1928 
Ca wonderful strain 


‘ts Herbert Chapman staged , 
“02> of his new bulbous Iris, most of which were 
5 C1. shown under numbers. An outstandingly 
Mi ss fine one, however, a combination of white, 
lbs yellow, and orange we noted, was named 
tis [David Cuthbertson. Messrs. Forbes, of 
sdo Hawick, exhibited single Dahlia Coltness 


vwe slem, Violas, Pansies, and very fine Stocks. 


Laa iG, H. Miller, Wisbech, had, as usual, a fine 
m3 bright group of all that is good in herbaceous 
la ‘cut flowers. Pyrethrums, Lupins, Tritomas, 
iye and Daisies were associated with Petar- 
mtv goniums and Tulips. The Yokohama N ursery 
ats Co, staged a large group of Dwarfed Japanese 
ate trees, Wistarias, Maples, Kurume Azaleas, 
ms and miniature gardens, which! found many 
ew admirers. Messrs, Rich and Co., Bath, 
z staged a lightlv-arrangod exhibit of cut 
he flowers of Pyrethrums, Crown Anemones, 
na: Lupins, Violas, etc. V, C. Vickers, Esq., 
gr Newsell Park, Royston, Herts., exhibited a 
no Wy good strain of long-spurred Aquilegias 


anf 
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schistosum, Meconopsis brevistyla, Viola 


bosniaca, and many other good plants, whilst ° 


Dr. McWatt, also from Scotland, excelled 
himself in the quality and variety of the many 
fine Primulas he had brought all the way 
from Duns. The rare P. seccundiflora was 
included in this exhibit as well as P. crispata, 
P. pseudo capilata, and P. capilata Mooreana, 
This was probably the finest exhibit of rare 
Primulas ever staged at a London show. The 
Maytham Gardens, Messrs. Godfrey and Son, 
and Mr. Downer, of Chichester, who were all 
placed close together, made special features 


of Mr. Downer's wonderful strain of new 


perennial Lupins. We are glad to note that 
an Award of Merit was granted to Mr. 
Downer for this notable strain. Messrs. 
Bowell and Skarrat, who specialise in rare 
plants, had an interesting exhibit from which 
we noted Fuchsia procumbens, Cypripedium 
montanum, C. pubescens, Orobus varius, 
Cytisus Didlimorei, Vicia Pyrenaica, Fabiana, 


Carnation Surprise, shown by Mr. ©. Engelmann at Chelsea, and given 
an Award of Merit 


Al The Orpin 
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ston Nursery Company ex. 
ae ek and choice collection of 
ae \ochii, Kochij atropurpurea, 

e ON krpUt Canopus, Alan Grav, 


ue Palladin, Mlavescens, Prosper 
R aa aon a others of the 
“Mm hettom sven ee In this, Messrs, 
ee St large group of their 
) PWN Anemones in a fine range of 


N Ure `r 
ons and Mr., Gifford, 


“TA melt to. 

oc large group of the delight. 
4 P ` > . -» . ' . 
ot. aad coloured Paonia officinalis 


r Geo. G. Whitelegg, in addition 


as and a ground group dis- 
Wed A Geum Lady Stratheden. 
“chum. a vellow Lupins, and 
s ae with Nepeta Mussinii. 
t kere ing UN Hunter, from Moniaive, 
Pie a mu Forrestii, Aguilera 

t *hewonopsig Prati, CEthionema 


imbricata, Draba crculosa, and the fine 
hybrid Saxifraga Francis Cade. Mr. J.C. 
Allsrove, the veteran exe bitor, staged a large 
group of the choleest plants, arranging 
among specimens of Japanese Maples great 
Masses of Eremuri and good forms of 
Thalictrum 

choice Pawnes, Lupins, Iris, Campanula 
Tetham Beauty, and really remarkable masses 
of nearly all the bos Primulas, as helodoxa, 
sikkimenis, the hybrid Mrs. Ix rkelev, Unique, 
Jupentea vars, Bullevana and pulverulenta, 
the whole forming a must notable exhibit. 
Messrs. Wallace, of Tunbridge Wells, had 
arranged a wonderful Lily garden interspersed 
with Nzaleas, 
Maples, 
Patiasii, bog Primutas, an] other choice 
Prants. One came, as one wandered through 
the various pathwavs, upon one group of 
choice Lites after tha other, and we 
question if a more comprehensive or better- 


aquilegiæfolium and various 


Japarese 
Ixiolirien 


Rhododendrons., 


ratensis, 


Habranthus 
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arranged group of these plants his ever been 
brought together even at a Chelsea Show. 
We noted Lilium Farreri, L. Willmotta, L. 
auratum, L. Krameri, L. regale, L. 
testaceum, L. elegans, `L. longiflorum 
giganteum, L. umbellatum varieties, and 
varous forms of the ‘L. Martagon group. 
Messrs. G. Gibson and Co., of Bedale, 
arranged a circular ground group, consisting 
largely of Verbascums, Lurins, Iris, Papavers, 
Trollius, Daphne Cneorum, Myosotis, and 
Ranunculus aconitifolius  fl.-pi. Messrs. 
Bath, of Wisbech, had an imposing group of 
Tulips, . Pyrethrums, Pzeonies, Heucheras, 
Lupins, Antirrhinums, and Trollius, and 
Messrs. Barr, of Taplow, had staged an im- 
mense bank of choice hardy plants, including 
Eremuri, Tris, Lupins, Geums, Hemerocallis, 
Pyrethrums, Torch Lilies, dwarf Japanese 
trees, ete., the whole edged with masses of 
choice rock’ plants in unending variety. 
Messrs. Artindale, of SheMield, too, staged a 
somewhat similar Sroup, very attractive with 
fine Eremuri, Spiræas, Lupins, Iris, Nepetas, 
and late-Nowering Tulips. The Chalk Hil] 
Hardy Plant Nursery, always original in their 
arrangement, had furnished a fine exhibit of 
subdued colours nicely blended. Mimulus 
Robin Red Breast was a good novelty. 
Delphiniums, Antirrhinums, Funkias, anda 
giant strain of Pansies and the Spanish 
Cheiranthus linifolius were all used with good 
cflect in this group. Messrs. Blackmore and 
Langdon, a noted firm for fine tuberous 
Begonias, had flanked a large Croup of that 
specialty with superb banks of the choicest 
Delphiniums, and Messrs. Perry, of Enfield, 
excelled themselves with a lovely group of 
fauldlessly-srown hardy Ferns in é¢very possi- 
ble variety of cresting and feathering that at- 
tracted universal attention. Not content with 
that triumph, this enterprising firm also 
staged opposite to this group a remarkable 
bank of choice hardy plants, including numer. 
ous Tris, many of their own raising, Lupins, 
Heucheras, Tritomuts, Epimediums, Eremuri, 
and hardy Cy pripediums interspersed with 
Wistarias and Japanese Maples, the whole 
forming casily one of the finest exhibits in the 
show. Mr. Scaplehorn, a well-known grower, 
arranged a steep rock-bant planted with 
many choice hardy plants, among whitch a 
fine collection of hardy Cypripodiums formed 
an outstanding feature, 

Messrs. Prichard and Co., Westmoors, 
staged a large eollection of rare rock and 
hardy plints in pots. Viola olympica, 
Geranium subcaulesens, G. argemMeum pur- 
pureum, Gi. cinereum album, Dianthus 
alpinus superbus, Cyvananthus incanas co- 
calyx, Santelina alpina, Calminia holosericea, 
and many other rarelvescen plants were well 
displayed. Messrs. Maurice Prichard and 
sons, Christchurch, always noted for good 
and clean-grown hardy plants, had an exten- 
sive exhibit of many choice plants, of which, 
to mention only a few, we noted Eremurus, 
Iris, Piconies, lleucheras, Pyrethrums, An- 
thericums, Lupins, ete., fronted by many fine 
rock plants, including their fine new Dian- 
this, D. Rovsi, D. Mona, D. Lla, D. Per- 
dita, and D, Clara. Aster alpinus roseus was 
the best thing of its kind we have ever seen, 
and there were alap many fine Cypripediums, 
Dodecatheons and Gazania montana repre- 
sented in this exhibit. Mr. G. Reuthe, 
Keston, to whom one always looks for rare 
and out-of-the-way plants, had a fine group 
including such attractions as Dipelta Pori- 
bunda, Magnolia parv fora, and M, Watsoni, 
Daphne Genkwa, Enkianthys campanulatus, 
Fremontia californica, Myasotidium nobile, 
Kalmia latifolia (bath pink and white- 
Acwered forms), Crinodendron Hocke-i, and 
the following rare Rhododendrons: R. cin- 
naharinum, R. Revlei, R. Smithi aureum., R. 
kewense (Keston varien), R. Feurei, R, 
Keysi (with cuceus tubul- Powers), R. 
VURNANEN s Micnificum, R. le ides, and 
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R. Aucklandi roseum all added interest to this: 


exhibit. Messrs. Cuthbert had. a very fine ex- 


-hibit of standard and bush-grown Azalea 


mollis x sinensis interspersed with Maples 


_ and Ferns, and Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and 
_ Crisp, Ltd., in addition to their other fine 


exhibits, had arranged’ a very large semi- 
circular group of the Rhododendrons that 


firm is famous for. They also had adjoining -- 
it a large group of Standard, climbing, and / 


bush Roses. | 
“TREES AND SHRUBS 


Messrs. L. R. Russell, Ltd., who also had ` 


a large exhibit of fine stove plants, staged an 
attractive group 
Japanese Maples, Wisterias, and quite a col- 


of Azaleas, Bamboos, 


! 
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Chastity, a white climbing form. The back 
of the group, was formed of  huge,. well- 
flowered specimens in pots of the better- 


‘known Ramblers, Dorothy Perkins, and so 


on; Mrs. Alfred West (pink), Mrs. S. Harvey 


Cant (blush-white), Mrs. Foley’ Hobbs, and 


Molly Sharman Crawford being, sorts in the 


-large-flower way picked .out as exceptional 


among many good ones. The other Col- 
chester firm, Messrs. Benjamin.R. Cant and 


Sons, depended principally also on their.own 


introductions, Esme, -Colcestria, Golden 
Ophelia, Sovereign, Padre, Lady Dixon 


‘Hartland, and . Covent Garden — being 


_ especially prominent. The group again was 


lection of all the best hardy Vitis.- The - 


Donard Nursery Co. brought an attractive 


exhibit in which Abutilon vitifolium, Erica - 


arborea, Ceanothus,. Azaleas, Cytisus, 


Golden-leaved Maples, choice Conifers, and 


Crinodendrons were prominent. Messrs. 
Jackman and Sons, Woking, exhibited a very 


- fine selection of well-grown and freely- 
flowered Clematis tastefully-arranged in front . 
of a background of. silver variegated Acer 


Negundo forming a most attractive feature, 


which was so continually thronged ‘by 


admirers. that we found it-impossible to av- 
proach closely and note the names of indi- 
vidual Clematis. , Messrs. Hillier and Sons, 


| Winchester, had brought together a rich col- 


lection of rare trees and shrubs, Crinoden- 
drons, Blue Hydrangeas, standard Brooms, 
Rosa Hugonis, Musas, Bamboos, Wistarias, 
Davidia involucrata, and rare Conifers all 
combining to add grace or beauty to this 


handsome exhibit. Mr. T. Lewis, of Han- 


well, furnished a large circular group with 
Japanese Maples and Rhododendrons. 
Messrs. M. Koster and Sons, of Holland, 
staged Rhododendrons and Azaleas, and Mr. 
R. C. Notcutt, of Woodbridge brought two 


- large groups of well-grown and well-flowered 


plants, many of these rarely seen. Mr. Not- 
cutt was strong in standard Cytisus, among 


“which we noted particularly the light and 


graceful C. sessilifoltus, C. x Dragonfly, the 
new C. Osbornei (of palest sulphur-yellow), 
C. Dallimorei, C. purpureus albus, C. nigri- 
cans, as a standard was new to us, and C. 
Cornish Cream, A.M., another good novelty. 
Azaleas, Solanum “crispum, and a Weigela 
with purple leaves were other plants noted. 
Mr. Notcutt’s second exhibit was rich in fine 
forms of Lilac, Ceanothus Veitchi, and the 


rare C. papillosus, Olearia albida, the pretty 
‘Tamarix tetandra, Viburnum MHarrvanum, 


Teucrium fruticans,. and other shrubs good 
for seaside gardening. 
N 


' ROSES — 


In the group arranged by Mr. Elisha J. 
' Hicks, Hurst, Berks, blooms in a cut state 


were perhaps more prominent than those on 
pot plants, although the latter were in some 
instances fine, notably the batch of Premier. 
The tit-bit of the exhibit was the new David 


Lloyd George, which obtained an Award of” 


Merit at a previous meeting. It is a super- 


flower in shape, and of a charming shade of- 
pink. Margaret Horton, another novelty — 


from this grower, showed ‘more of the saffron 
tint in its shadings than usual, and is a nice 
variety. Molly Sharman Crawford, Ophelia, 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, Mrs. Elisha 
Hicks, among the larger flowers; Excelsa, 
Lady Godwin, Glory of Hurst, and Edith 
Cavell in the climbers and edging varieties, 
were noted as being good. i 
Messrs. Frank Cant and Co. was conspicuous 
for splendidly-grown examples of novelties of 
the frm. Here Captain F. S. Harvey Cant 


‘showed up well. It is a big, full, well-shaped 


bloom of a rich rose-pink shade, and it re- 


The exhibit of- 


notable for a background of .well-grown 
climbing varieties in pots. In this stand an 
old Tea variety; Lady Roberts, was remark- 
ably good, and - the- yellow climber, Emily 
Gray, besides Echo, a pretty pink form 
obtained as a sport from a climbing varicty 
that may be included in the dwarf-growiny 
Polyanthas. -From Messrs. Ernest. Paul and 
Co., The Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, came 
most excellent examples of flowers in a cut 
state, as well asin pots. Tine were the Cali- 


‘fornian pair, Los Angeles and William F. 


Dreer, the latter a most taking thing in 
yellow and pink. Mrs. Henry Morse, Molly 
Sharman Crawford, Mme. Butterfly, 
Ophelia, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme. E. 
Herriot, Hoosier Beauty, Rev. F. Page 


. Roberts, and Westfield Star (a light yellow 


ceived an Award of Merit. So, too, did - 


form of Ophelia) were all represented in 
first-rate style, fresh and young. Rev. J. H. 
‘Pemberton, Havering, near’ Romford, had 
The General, a perfectly-formed bloom of a 
crimson colour, with large petals. This“is a 
variety raised by the exhibitor, as is Pax (a 
fine new climbing form). Ruth (a variety of 
variable tints), and Echo, also White Echo, 
apparently quite new, were noticed, too, in 
this group. | . . 

Messrs. W. Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, 
exhibited standards ofthe climbing forms of 
Roses especially well-flowered, -among them 
Lady Gay, Dorothy Perkins, Chatillon 
Rambler,. white Dorothy Tausendschon, and 
Hiawatha. Pilgrim deep © pinlx),... Vera 
(salmon-pink), and Walter B. Clark (crimson) 
were prominent as specimen flowers of the 
novelties of, this firm.. In the display of 
Messrs. Piper, of Bayswater, the well-known 
Ramblers and dwarf Polyanthas were good ; 
Papa Gouchault (red), of the latter, seemed 
something choice. The pretty dwarf 


Chatillon (rose-pink with white eye). was 
shown by Messrs. M, Koster and Sons, Bos- 


koop, Holland. Mr. Charles Turner, Slouch, 
had a charming single form in Miss Flora 
Kitten (soft pink -in shade of. colour) and 
Golden Emblem. Frau Karl Druschki, Mme. 
E. Herriot, Hugh Dickson, as well as 
American Pillar, were varieties which 
asserted themselves in this group of pot- 
grown plants. Mr. George Prince, Oxford, 
presented the yellow Souvenir de Claudius 
Pernet in capital form; a Rose this with a 
future. Irish Firefame, the single Isobel, 
the pretty Polyantha Coral Cluster, the old 
yellow Banksian, the pretty species Sinica- 
Anemone, also appeared in an interesting ex- 
hibit. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
included a few Roses in their mixed display— 
varieties of the market order, as Premier, 
Columbia, Mme. Butterfly, Hoosier Beauty, 
White Ophelia. The pick of the varieties put 
up by Messrs. John Waterer, Sons, and 
Crisp, Twyford, were such old favourites as 
Caroline Testout, Mme. A. Chatenay, Frau 
Karl Druschki, Lady Ashtown, with the well- 
known climbers Hiawatha and American 
Pillar. .Exceedingly well flowered were the 
tall standards of Dorothy Perkins and 
American Pillar from Messrs. Wm. Cutbush 
and Sons, Barnet, who also had the dwarf 
Polvantha kinds in good condition. Specially 
noted were Catherine Zeimet (white) and 
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Orange King (a plant bearing tiny double : 
blossoms). double | 


ORCHIDS. S Ñ 
The trade exhibitors at this show evidently | 
did their best to encourage the cultivation of i ; 
Orchids, the groups, viewed from.all points, 4 
leaving nothing to be desired. Messrs, $: 
Charlesworth, of Haywards Heath, had.a ¢- 
splendid group. On entering the tent-the eye 2 
was attracted by a bank of the white Odonto. -: 
glossum crispum xanthotes, altogether’ about : 
6o fine, large, arching spikes, forming quitea ‘: 
display in itself. A fine centre-piteoe close by «. 
consisted of five well-flowered plants of Læko. 3. 
Cattleya G. S. Ball, the yellow-bronze tinted | 
flowers showing prominently above, such 
well-known Orchids as Vanda teres; Cypri- 
pedium callosum Sanderæ, and Ccelogyne 
Burfordensis. Passing along thg group one 
saw the very fine Odontoglossum Duchess of 
York, O. Wilckeanum auréum (aflovely spike 
with 15 flowers), Lalio-Cattleya.-Imperatris 
Regina with four very large flowers, Miltonia 
Bieuana and its variety Britannica (two lovely 
spikes with six flowers on feach), and | 
Odontioda Olivia (a very distinet and new 
hybrid between Miltonia Bleuana sand Odonto- 
slossum triumphans Crawshayahum).- The f 
centre of this magnificent group consisted 
principally of 30 finely-grown -speoimens of 
Leelio-Cattleya Fascinator suitably-intermixed 
with large overhanging spikes:of Odonto- 
slossum Wilckeanum aureum. Miltoma 
Blewana var. Duchess of York i$ a beautiful 
hybrid with a -spike of seveni: pure. white 
flowers, with the usual darks port wine 
coloured centre. A fine specimen: of Lælio- 
Cattleva Circe var. gloriosa bore five large. 
Ap ricot-coloured flowers. Odontoglossum 
Plumptonense var. Senator isża very fine 
hybrid. The other end of this splendid group | 
consisted of a finely-arranged bank-of about: 
60 plants of various Odontiodas. Messrs. 
McBean, of Cooksbridge, surpassed many of 
their former efforts in the extent, beauty, and 
variety of the plants, especially inthe arrange. 
ment of the pure white Odantoglossums 
intermixed with all the best Odontiodas and 
Cochliodas. Amongst such a grand display 
of all the best known Orchids ofthe present. 
time it is-difficult to describe the numerous | 
species and hybrids, ‘but a few of the most 
prominent may be mentioned; as Odonto- 
slossum Doreen variety splendens, Odonto- 
slossum Faustina, Odontioda Radiant magm- 
fica, Odontioda Bradshawæ; and O. Brilliant. 
The centre of the group consisted of spect. 
mens of various Cymbidium hybrids, their 
long, arching spikes producing a pretty effect. 
Odontoglossum Diamond magnificum ha 
four very large and beautifully-mark 
flowers. A lovely Odontogigssum is the 
vellow O. xanthinum. Splendidly-grown 
plants with large strong spikes of Odonto: 
glossum crispum Empress of- India, a 
cordoba var. Imperator, and O. ispi 
Esmeralda, a lovely- and perfectly-shapt 
plain crispum, were also noted. O. rispu 
variety Carmania, with four large D 
here figured, is a perfect flower of esquis 
shape and colour. Several fine large pe 
mens of Oncidium McBeanianum woema 
The original Cochlioda Noezliana was TA itg 
able in several nice specimen plants. s 
glossum Plumptonense is a lovely flower, 
tips of the sepals and petals pure white, l 
colour in the centre being of a pretty Y 
like hue. Ln 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Jarvis Brot 
Sussex, had a very fine group which een 
principally of well-grown Cattleyasy ere 
Cattleyas, etc. Brasso-Latio-Cattleya +Y ; 
had several very fine flowers, which pals | 
a creamy-vellow colour with a thin purp 
stripe down the front of the labellum. i 
Schroderæ, with pure white sepals an pHi 
with its beautiful purple labellum wasp srou 
larly attractive. The centre of S g = 
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| 
PEN , 
jent bag. | consisted of a fine large bank of good examples 
of L-C. Aphrodite,” there being about zo 
“specimens, all in splendid health, each strong 
RCHDDS | growth carrying from three to five beautifully- 
satis, | eloured flowers, Overhanging these leek 
wih, | plants were some fine, long, arching spikes of 
OURE ee various white Odontoglossums and vellow 
1 Veet Onddiums. The pure white Phalaenopsis 
iaa Rimestadtiana and the bright red Renanthera 
lanak Poa mschootiana- were verv cleverly intermixed. 
EMER RS Hs Cypripediums and Dendrobiume Were also 
ank al ty ge represented by many well-flowered specimens, 
Mhie i: x Two pretty well-grown examples of the dwarf 
p pies bs Promenæa citrina were admired, so also was 
fine CH the wonderful Bulbophyllum barbigerum with 
Panera its peculiar movable labellum, giving con- 
li Re Sderable interest to many visitors. Included 
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splendid condition, as was alea the newer 
Variety of the same hvbrid, but this had 
almost a pure white laibellum. Not often do 
Wwe see such plants as Cypripedium macro- 


chilum, Cattleya citrina, Masdevallia 
Chimæra, M. C hestertonii, Maxļxiaria | 
ochroleuca, [ria P TINON. and Masdevallia 
MUSCOSH with its dark movable labellum, A 
grand and probably unique “pecimen— of 
Cattleva Mossize Wagenerii with about 20 


pure white blossoms was EXtremely effective, 
and, without doubt, the Dest specimen Orchid 


in the whole exhibition, while Phakenopsis, 
Odontiadsas, Dendrobiums, Brassias. and 
Masdevallias wore all wel] represented, A 
smal but pretty SPOUp ol Cypripedium 


belatulumi also attracted attention. 


Odontoglossum Solon var, Carmania, 
at Chelsea, and Bivena 


LER: CN | | 

: these May he Mentioned the dwari 
ok oe Sem meitum. Phere were m 

COS. vo i [ ) 

oe fine and 'Rtëresting Orchids 

EET y ' 

x a but thase Mentioned ma, be taken as 
TUPTesentatives. 
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formed new white Cattleva Irene var. Our 
Queen being probably the best of this class 
ever seen. The same remark applies also to 
the = richly-coloured new Catdeya Prince 
Shimadzii variety Olympus. This iS a cross 
between C, Tityus and C. lHardyana. With- 
out doubt these two beautiful plants were the 
envy of all hybridists, and the fortunate 
raisers deserve hearty congratulations, 
Brasso-Lælio-Cattleva Roumania was also 
very fine indeed, Taking this group alto- 
gether it was a first-class exhibit, the many 
nne plants and varieties of Miltonias, Odonto- 
glossum, Cypripedium, Odontioda, and Den- 
drobium being far too numerous to 
enumerate. 

Messrs. Mansell and Hatcher, Rawdon, 
Yorks, exhibited a fine group forming three 
high mounds of finely-srown and richly. 
coloured — Cattlevas, Livlio-Cuttevas, ete. 
L.-C. Fascinator was suitably interniixed With 
pretty arching spikes of Odontoglossum 
crispum. Many Odontiodas, large speci- 
mens of Miltonia, Principally of the M, 
Charlesworthii section, many’ fine blotched 
Odontoglossums, and the green and white 
Cypripediums of the C. Maud’w section were 
also well shown, 

Messrs. Cypher and Son, Cheltenham, also 
had a very fine group. The collection included 
Nearly all the best-known species and varie. 
ties, Among them were Noble specimens of 
Cymbidium, over which towered elegant 
nokdiny trusses of various Epidendrum. At 
each side were fine large specimens of 
Cattleva, LitlioCattleva, ete. The now rare 
Cypripedium Rothschild:anum made a pro- 
minent exhibit, so also did a large branching 
spike of Renanthera Imschootiana, The 
yellow-cupped Angulpa Clowesii was also 
well shown. Nice plants of the Butterfly 
Oncidium Kramerianum, Maxillaria San- 
deriana, Cypripedium bellatuium Chysis 
Limminghii, Odontogiossums, Miltonias, and 
Lycaste made up a group of good and inter- 
esting Orchids, 

Harry Dixon, Spencer Nursery, Wands- 
worth Common, Staged a very’ light and 
prettilv-arranged group, a charming array of 
the red Odontioda being most prominent, with 
a good specimen olf Cattleya Mossie 
Wagenerii having six large white flowers 
forming the centre. Among well-known 
plants was the somewhat rare Lycaste 
Skinnerii alba. The apricot-ccloured Laio- 
Cattleva Helias is very fine. A pretty speci- 
men of Masdeva'lia Chimærca and numerous 
pure white and blotched varieties of Odonto- 
glossum crispum all helped to form a very 
pieasing and interesting collection, 

Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge 
Wells, showed a splendidly-grown specimen 
of the rare Dendrobium acuminatum, for 
Which they were uvserved|y awarded a Cul- 
tural Certificate. They also exhibited a smal) 
plant with three very large flowers of Odonto- 
Klossum Victory variety Supreme, this hing 
generally admitted as the finest vanety of thes 
particular section in the whole show. 


AMATEURS 

This, the first attempt of Mr. Ralli to enter 
the ranks of our amateur exh bitors, proved 
a success. His group of Orch'ds Was, With- 
out doubt, one of the most pleasing and at- 
tractive that ould be expected from anv 
amateur, and for arrangement it was un- 
doubtedivy one of the best. Too great praise 
cannot be bestowed on bis Orchid grower, 
Mr. S. Farnes, who, while Studying the 
Seneral effect. sll manas d to give prominent 
Paces to smail, but special pants. The 
arrangement of the group was su'tab'y 
acknowle ld by the jedces and counol. 
Long arch na spikes ef Csmbidium, beth 
speties and hybrids, forme! the centre, faced 
wth a fine spike of Odontoglossum crispum 
Ronahl, the foreground being compose] of a 
beautiful mass of Miltonia Vexiluria, A 
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` grandiflorum was very fine, an 


“nite (well 


_ quartet. 


noble specimen of Lelio Catt ore 
pectin of Lælo-Cattleya Canham- 
lana alba with 10 large flowérs ee very fine, 
A grand specimen of Cymbidium Pauwellsii 

d close by was 
a lovely mass, of the red Renanthera 
Imschootiania with 's:x large bra 0 


prominently, ‘the two flowers having a beauti- 
ful golderi-yellow throat: and extreme! y dark 


with 30 flowers, Oncidium McBeanianum 


_ bore 50 bronzy blossoms edged: with gold, 


Miltonia vexillaria had. over roo flowers, 


Cattleya Magali Sander 20 lovely pure white 


flowers.: - The beautifully-grown plant of 
Lefio-Cattleva excelsior var. The Globe, with 
12 large bright-coloured flowers; well de- 
served the cultural award given. Vanda 
coerulea, the only plant of this Orchid in the 
show, is always admired, Cattleyas, Lælio- 


, 


i wii nching spikes. | 
_A most beautiful Cattleya Tityus stood out 


Cattleyas, a large collection of Odontiodas, . 


and Cochliodas alt helped to make a beautiful 
display. Probably the best Cymbidium in the 
show is a fine example of C. Castor var. 


Laburnum, its canary-yellow coloured sepals 


and petals and bright red lip being very fine. 
Sir Jeremiah Colman (gardener Mr.. J. 


_Collier) showed a very fine gtoup of beauti-. 
\fully-grown specimen plants, a prominent 


plant being the lemon-yellow flowered Den- 
-drobium Gatton Sunray. 
D. Dalhousianum’ type, but quite distinct 
both in size dnd‘colour of the flowers, the 
‘three: long arching spikes being very fine. 
Lovely spikes of Odontoglossums, Odon- 
tiodas, Cochliodas, many spotted and beauti- 
ful hybrid Odontdglossums,: fine spikes of 
Ceelogyne Burfordensis, and numerous 
botanical Orchids were of considenable inter- 
est. These small plants include the feathery 
and movable lipped. Bulbophyllum barbi- 
gerum, Nanodes Medusæ, Cirrhopetalum 
picturatum, Masdevallia muscosa, Bulbo- 
phyllum Lobbi, Physosiphon. Loddigesii, and 


The plant is of the ` 


thé small but bright red Dendrobium arach- — 


flowered). The green Lycaste 
locasta and Dendrobium aquifolium were 


afforded quite prominent positions in the well- 
arranged group, and proved of intense inter- 
` ; E l ee r , 


est fo many visitors. ; 
: Mr. H. T. Pitt (Mr. Thurgood, gardener) 
staged a small but prettily-arranged group. 


One. of the distinguishing features of the 
` group was that the number of showy Orchids | 
was limited in number, thus giving a pro- 


minence to the smaller-flowered varieties, and 
so avoiding the monotonous repetition of the 


same plants, so'obvious in many other groups. - 


Beside several lovely plants of Miltonia, . 


Cymbidium, Odontoglossum, Odontioda, 


Cattleya, etc., there were many smaller rare 


things, and amongst the most_admired was 
the pretty blue Epidendrum Endresii, now 
very scarce and generally found difficult to 


cultivate. . . 
CARNATIONS | 


The chief displav of Carnations was re- 


‘garded by many as that arnanged by Messrs. 


Allwood Brothers, . Wivelsfield Nurseries, 


Haywards Heath. This exhibit. was disposed 


in rather unusual fashion, and may be de- 
scribed as a raiséd garden jin the centre of 


which was a tall group of Perpetual-flowering | 


Carnations, in the pink of condition, and re- 
presenting standard sorts. A trio of new 
and choice sorts were George Allwood 
(creamy-salmon), Chintz (blush mauve, 
striped claret), and Wivelsfield Fancy (beauti- 


ful flesh-pink, flaked rosy-crimson). At each | 


corner of this square garden were circular 
beds of Messrs. Allwood’s new: hardy per- 
petual border Carnations. This is a new type 
of the Carnation of great promise, and is a 
quite distinct break from the original. Sussex 


Supreme (salmon), Sussex Perfection (white), © 


Sussex Beauty (heliotrope), and Sussex Avon- 
dale (deep salmon-pink) were a splendid 


the surrounding beds and borders and flower- 


Allwoodii Pinks abounded, filling in . 


“George, and Abundance. 


‘Apples and- Pears. 
- these fruits were shown, reflecting very great 
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ing in profusion. There were several good 
new things. ` fe ' / | 
It was not to be expected that many ex- 
hibits,of fruit would be’shown at this season 
of the year, but, nevertheless, not only was 
there the first fruits of this season, but also. 


| - examples of late-kept Apples and Pears from 
= velvety red lip.. Specimens of Masdevallia. 


last year. The former exhibit consisted of 
Strawberries from Messrs. Laxton Bros., 
Bedford, arranged both in ‘baskets and grow- 
ing in pots. The varieties consisted of- new 
sorts, and included The Duke, Sir Douglas 
Haig, Marechal Foch, Lord Beatty, King 
This last (a dark 
red) and the Duke, which is lighter, are said 


‘to fruit earlier, be heavier croppers, and’ better 


flavoured than Royal Sovereign or Paxton. 
Besides this exhibit Messrs. Laxton had 
several trained trees of Pears, Currants, and 
Gooseberries, the most noticeable of which 
was probably a large gridiron cordon Pear 
Passe Crassane. Sey i 

In direct opposition to the Strawberries 
Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., Ltd., showed 
Nearly 40 baskets, of 


credit on the ingenuity which managed to 
keen them in such good condition for so’ late 
in the season. Amongst the Apples, a basket 


of May Queen was probably the best, thus — 


emphasising. another point in favour of.this 
delicious Apple. . Other varieties which we 
noticed were Cox’s Orange Pippin, Sturmer 
Pippin, Crawley Reinette, -Heusgen’s Golden 
Reinette, ` Bramley’s Seedling, Newton 
Wonder, Lane’s Prince Albert, and amongst 
the Pears Belléssimé d’hiver. Another ex- 
hibit quite distinct from the two previous 
ones, and equally. praiseworthy, came from 
Messrs. Rivers and Sons, Ltd.. This con- 
sisted of pot trees in fruit of Peaches, ` Nec- 


tarines, Plums, and Cherries. The varieties _ 
were Peregrine and Duke of York in 


Peaches, Early Rivers Nectarine, and Nec- 
tarine Cardinal, Plums Blue Rock and Cur- 
‘lew, and Cherries Early Rivers and Belle de 
St. Trone. A new early Nectarine which 
was. of considerable interest was named John 
Rivers, and is to:be distributed this autumn. 


‘If it lives up to the reputation gained by for- 
. mer introductions from these nurseries. it 


should be a very valuable acquisition. ~ 


‘' VEGETABLES | 5 
Only one exhibit of vegetables was put up, 
and this as good as any we have ever seen. 
Grown by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs (gardener, 
Mr. E. Beckett), it comprised not’ only the 


common vegetables such as Turnips, Mar- 


rows, Beans, etc., but also such varieties as 
Egg Fruit and Capsicum. | 3 


HORTICULTURAL SUNDRIES 


In the avenues, lined with a large number 


of sundries exhibits, there were a few indica- ` 
tion's of hurried and incomplete staging, due, 


no doubt, to delays occasioned by.the bad 
weather, but the majority made a creditable 
show, and visitors, although seeing but few 
striking novelties, found an assortment of 
accessories of every phase.of gardening to 
interest them. 
GREENHOUSES.—This section was well re- 
presented by Wm. Duncan Tucker and Sons, 
Ltd., Boulton and Paul, Ltd., Messen ger and 
Co., Ltd. (who also showed Loughborough 
Boilers), Skinner, Board, and Co. (Wire Ten- 
sion Glasshouses), 


D. Swain and Co. C. P. Kinnell and Co. 
made a striking display of the Bisson, Roch- 
ford, and Horse Shoe Boilers; also hose, 
valves, pumps, etc. ` 


Mowers.—C. H. Pugh, Ltd., again demon- 


strated with Atco Motor Mowers and Atco 


Lawn Edge Trimmers. Ransomes, Sims, 


. Shanks, Ltd., displayed Jehu and “Wizard 


also by their Universal 


` Tomorite fame, showed 
_Ichthemic Guano. 
—Co.’s 


F. Pratten vand Co., 
Drummond:and Co., J. Weeks and Co., and - 
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and J effertes exhibited motor mowers, Alex, 


Motor Mowers and Caledonia Hand Mowers, {4 
Motor and hand mowers were also shown by {~ 
Th... Green ‘and Son, Ltd., and Dennis tin) 
Brothers, Ltd., showed motor mowers and {+ 
pumps. 1 <5) 
INSECTICIDES AND SPRAYING Apparatus.— |; 
There were many exhibits in this section, and ighi 
most well-known brands were on view. Abol, ¢:3Ñ, 
Ltd., brought their popular insecticide and- 
syringes, McDougall and Robertson made a la 
feature of Katakilla, Corry and Co. hada za 
representative selection of sprays, manures, `+ 
fumigants, etc. Hawker and Botwood’s trio, |. 
Sox, Dyoweed,-and Rectisoil, were shown, |- 
reinforced by Prizecrop Alkaline Fertilizer. 1, 
Edward Cook and Co., Ltd., were-represented i 
by Gyp and other horticultural washes, and > 
Fertilizer, The ! 
Alvesco specialities of Murphy and Son, Ltd, '; p 
were well exhibited, and it is interesting to iy, 
note that Lord Lambourne’s gardener gives Sah 
high praise to Alvesco White Fly Fumi e 
gant. He has used it for three months on |.: 
Cucumbers, Tomatoes, Melons, Heliotrope, |... 
Fuchsias, and Arums without danger fo the 13, 
‘plants, keeping the pest down and killing the |.: 
fly. Hesfinds it simple to use and more’ellec. | -> 
tive than a well-known cyanide preparation. ! `: 
Stonehouse Works showed Abunda Fertilizer, * 
Kilzal! Insecticide, and spraying machinery, :., 
and the latter constituted also the exhibit of “y 


United Brassfounders and: Engineers, Ltd., |n 


“whose brand is. the well-known Ube Wm. 1 


Cooper and Nephews, Ltd., displayed weed- |" 
killers, sprays, and spraying machines. Other: “) 
exhibitors in this class were Walter. Voss and `” 
Co., Ltd., Robinson Bros., Ltda Jeves, Ltd, i 
Four Oaks Co., and Garden Supplies, Ltd, 1:5 

FERTILIZERS, Erc.—Prentice Brothers, of o 
this brand áni, 
South Metropolitan Gas: * 
attractive stand featured : Metro: 
Sulphate, their -saientifically prepared and im < 
proved form of sulphate of ammonia; Metro-: 
Creosote Wood Preservative was also shown. ; * 
Fertabs—the pills for. plants—excited much: ~ 
interest, as did also the Key Fertilizer, both a 
shown at Chelsea for the first time. The > 
latter is Specially successful with lawns, and a: “^ 
miniature lawn-was laid down as an example. ~ 
A. B. Johnston’s excellent Fibrous Turf Loam: * 
was again much in demand, and we heard ' $ 
several visitors speak well of it. Other firms ~ 
exhibiting plant foods were the Cross Bone * 
Manure and Lime Co., Buxton Lime Firms, ` 
and H. Soott and Co. | ; 


TOOLS AND GENERAL.—A ‘notable exhibit 


` 
. 
ow 
. 


was that of Rd. Melhuish, Ltd., whose stand’ 


displayed good quality tools and accessories `“ 
in great variety. James Carter and Co. and k 
Wm. Wood and Son, Ltd., put- up their usual fe 


- distinctive displays of tools and sundries; Th. 


Gunn, Ltd., and A. Smellie and Co., Lit, : 
had similar collections on a smaller scale. H. «; 


Pattisson and Co.’s stand attracted visitors by « 


two very interesting novelties. The Majestic ` 
Sprinkler, which we saw in. operation on the. 
second day, is a’ revolvirig ‘sprinkler for large 
areas. Two long wrought tubes revolve 


‘slowly by ‘means of turbine blades in thebase, ~ 


and jets in each give a fine spray. lras a 
compàct apparatus and as portable as a bag : 
of golf clubs. The ‘Sarel spiked roller ce 
the latest device for eliminating woma 
and for aerating the soil of golf greens, a 
courts, ete. The` spikes puncture the ef | 
cleanly- to the depth of .1 inch and ah 
root development and close surface gro os 
Two very noteworthy . innovations eae 
Holtzapffel and Co. showed some exe ; 
and novel garden tools. <- fan 
GARDEN ORNAMENTS.—Some choice = es f 
pottery from the famous Signa Po i 
hibited by Italia House, was much af rte 
and included finely designed and ornami ad 
well-heads, pedestals, oil jars, nee Art 
sculpture came also from .the Pot 


1N 


1 


4 
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ete 
[j 
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Guild, Kelly and Co., Arthur Moorton, and 
Sanders and Co. The Ravenscourt Pottery 
hid a tasteful show of garden and indoor 


ts, 
C" GARDEN FURNISHINGS 


he A The stand by Abbott Bros., of Southall, 


N 


Mee ` 


showed a range of folding garden tables, and 


* the Acme Patent Ladder Co., of Earlsfield, 


{ 


; The i Betty P 


1 
l 
a 


f London, S.W., were showing in addition to 
i phear ladders several agreeable models of are 


den seats. Boulton and Paul, of Norwich, 
had a small exhibit of garden furniture apart 
from their greenhouses and frames, and this 
furniture was finished in white, and was very 
strong and comfortable. Garden ornaments 
and wats were shown by si h Crowther and 
son, of Fulham, and a lairly extensive range 
of Dryad cane designs was displayed in the 


$ space reserved by the Dryad Cane and Metal 


Works, of Leicester, The Lord Roberts’ 
Memorial Workshops (Brompton Road, Lon- 


don, S.W. 3) had an excellent display of gar- 


den furniture and baskets, and a lot of good 
culour Was employed in many of the designs 
shown in. the space they had reserved. 

swing couch and other com- 


= Portable models of garden furniture were fea- 


tures of the exhibit of B. Maggs and Co., 


Clifton, Bristol, who were also showing a 


| said oak tea wagon of good design. A. H 


Moorton, Ltd. (60, Buckingham Palace Road, 


j} London, S.W. 1), in addition to sundials and 


pottery, were showing some excell nt mode!s 
of sturdy, well-made garden seats painted 
white, ‘Patworth Industries, Cambridge, 
Were also showing an interi sting range of 
y Sirden furniture. Thomas Sye; and Co. in- 
luded garden seats and tables in their ex- 
hbit, and a big range of garden chairs and 
Wats Was to be found in the exhibit of the 
Castles’ Shipbreaking Co., Ltd., of Millbank 
SW, ' 
The lastementior d firm was showing its 
“signs in the Main Avenue, and the follow- 
ng Arms were also exhibiting garden furni- 
ture in that avenu, Harrods, Ltd., had 
“eral sets of Painted seats and chairs, some 
of them bei 
TS of colour wer struck by at set in strong 
vow, and another in vermillon. Hughes 
wickow and Co (Blyth, Northumberland) 
hut a range of seats and chairs and tables, 
and near the lecture tent the exhibit of the 
Homebilt Co., of New Cross, provided many 
"itactions, f 
An interesting instance of the value of cane 
Uniture for gardens was provided by a chair 
md tible in soft blys cane which were placed 
Ca’ ih wns in a garden designed by 
Ade fora ~ Cecorative value of coloured 
` l ure was il ustrated by these ex- 
amples IN a very str Iking manner. j 


a hA Wood [ ITON Lle | on various 
Mant Stake, and the: aa ot Rival 
ce I by | AR O| ( $ MES, ‘ ere aa 
ira = Other XMUDItS W t space forbids 
 Mentoning ip detail :— Acme Patent 


an ot, Dieii Ca. and Ge cee 
a ltd., ok ise Continuous Cloche, T. 
utn, AE die. ee a Embroidery 
Hais H i ts. Fon ha Ne Lee, and Co., 
A Jani SUES S arden Sundries Co., 
aa IR A rd Roberts Memorial Worle. 
i Sowell, Beg J: Pinches, H. E. Pocock. 
ere Walk 3) mev, E. H. Tavlor, Ltd: 
ae Sy. r BE. Wes macott and Co., 
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‘Sir Jeremiah Colman, 
var. Carmania, from 
‘yboperuum Antinae from 
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being in a white linish, but bright 


-the season. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Messrs. Cowan anıl Co.; Cymbidium Castor Laburnam from 
M Pantia Ralli; Odontioda Radiant, var. Majestic, from Messra. 
J. and A. McBean: C. Prince Shinaday, var. Olympus from 


var. Triumph, from Messrs. stuart. Low and Co, Entield; Odon. 
tioda Tuchons of York, from Meaars. Charlesworth and Co., Hay- 


- 


Miltonia Constance, from Messra. Charlesworth an 1Co. ; Odon- 
tioda Olivia, trom Messra. Ch 
Cwellyn, var. Colossum from Mesar. Charlesworth and Co; 
Odontoglossum Gatton Emperor, var, Hero, from Sir Jeremiah 


Black ; Miltonia Butterfly, var. Empress, from Mesars. Sander 
and Son; Miltonia Sanderae, Messrs. Sander and Son; Braaso 
Cattleya Veia Jeanne from Measra, Stuart Low; Odontiodsa 

craphis, var, Dusky Monarch, from Messra. Cowan and Co. ; 
-Odontioda Murillo, from Mesara. Cowan and Co, 


Rhododendron Lady Constance, from Mr. A. G. Soames, Uck- 
fi ld; Lupinus (strain of), from Mr. G. R. Downer, Chichester; 
Cumpannla calcicola, from Mr. A. K. Bulley Neston; Incarvillea 
Bees’ Pink frow Messrs. Bees Lid., Sealand ; Primula chrysopa, 


Messrs. W. Cutbush and 8on, Burnet ; Gentiana Hopei, fron 
Messrs. Bees Ltd., Sealand; Begonia (double) Lord Lambourne, 
from Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, Bath; Perpetual-Hower- 
ing Carnation Scarlet Sona, from Mr, C, Engelmann, Saffron 
Walden; Perpetual-tlowering farnation Si wise, from Mr. O. 
Engelmann: Per petual-lowering Carnation T) 

C. Engelmann; Rose Captain F. 


Cant and Co. + Rhododendron Pink Shell (to be renamed), from 


Mr. T. H. Lo 
SCIENTIFIC EXHIBITS. 
Medals. 


SILVER LINDLEY.—Mr., F. T. Brooks, for exhibit of silver leaf 
disease; Measra. GQ. Bunyard and Co., for exhibit of species of 
fruit trees: Dr. M. C. Rayner, for exhibit of the fungus partner 
of Heather. í 


Correspondence 
PLANTS AND RLOWERS 


Plants for verandah 

(Lancashire Lad).—For such a position you 
could have nothing better than Fatsia 
japonica," Bamboos, some of the many forms 
of Euonymus, Ivies—green and Variegated— 
Skimmias, Aucubas, and Eucalyptus. We 


- have seen such a position as yours made very 


interesting by means of the more vigorous 
hardy Ferns, such as Athyrium — Filix 
fæmina (the Lady Fern), and its varieties, 
Lastrea Filix mas (male Fern), of which there 
are many forms, Polypodium vulgare and its 
varicties, Polystichum angulare, and Scolopen- 
drium vulgare, the crested forms of which are 
Very interesting and pretty. To succeed with 
these shade is necessary. “A good material for 
shading is’a mixture of size and whitening 
applied with a brush, 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Spruce failing l 
(Anon).—The Spruce had been badly in- 
fested with aphis abietina, a green-fly that is 
causing many losses amongst such Spruces 
as Picea sutchuensis and P. pungens through- 
out the country. Isolated plants should be 
sprayed on several occasions with a parafin 


wash. 
FRUIT 


Fruit trees for north walls 

(Miss F. E. Goodley).— Morello Cherries, 
as vou find, do well on a north wall, as will 
also Gooseberries and Currants. Very often 
When bushes are bare of fruit in more favour- 
able positions, owing to their blooming early 
and being nipped by frost, Gooseberries and 
Currants on north walls carry good crops of 
fruit, as being late in blooming thev escape. 
Another advantage is that from such walls a 
Succession of fruit can be had. This is a great 
advantage as if netted they can be had late in 
Ht must be understood that trees 
in such a position must have good soil. If 
You want to succeed, a trench 4 feet wide and 
2 feet deep should be taken out, plenty of 
drainage put in, and also good fibrous loam. 
You must also water freely when dry and 
give frequent doses of liquid manure or 
mulch with rotten manure, Washing the woad- 
ness of the same down by watering. 
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VEGETABLES 


Scorch in Cucumbers 
(Anon).—I have examined the Cucum- 
r leaves you sent and have been unable to 
determine the cause of the markings as the 
leaves were in rather a bad condition when | 
received them. My own impression is that 
it is scorch, probably caused by fumigation 


under wrong conditions.—W, F, BEWLEy, 
Director, Experimental and Research Station, 
Cheshunt. 
SHORT REPLIES 
Mrs. H. Jackson—Write to Messrs. 


Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh. 

W. M. Doubell, —We have carefully ex- 
amined the Apple shoots you send us, and 
have come to the conclusion that the blooms 
have been destroyed by frost and the very un. 
Scasonably cold weather we have had of late. 

‘here is no trace of an y insects in the flowers. 

Novice.—1, We think it is a mistake to 
destroy the Ivy, as you cannot have a better 
covering for a wall if the Ivy is closely cut in 
every year in April. You then get the young 
leaves, If you decide to pull the Ivy down, 
then you may plant Roses (not the 
Wichuraianas), Clematis in variety, Cratægus 
Pyracantha, Passion-flower, white Jasmine, 
Honeysuckles, Jasminum nudiflorum, and 
Ampelopsis Voitchi. 2, Yes; Michaelmas 
Daisies and Chrysanthemums should do well. 
The Yew hedge is one of the worst soil 
robbers anyone can plant. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


S.—1, Berberis Darwini; 2, Panicum 
variegatum; 3, Arabis albida; 4, Ajuga 
reptans. 


M. D.—1, Phlox subulata; 2, Saxifraga 
Wallacci; 3, Daphne Laurcola; 4, Lonioera 
tatarica. 

M. L.—1, Heuchera brizoides; 2, Trollius 
europæus; 3, Saxifraga Rhei; 4, Erica 
carnea. 

M. G.—1, Kerria japonica fl.-pl.; 2, Ber- 
beris stenophylla. 

MH. F. Tomalin.—The Bird Cherry (Prunus 
Padus). 

P. H.—1, The Pear} Bush (Exochorda 
grandiflora); 2, the Foam-flower (Tiarella 
cordifolia); 3, Berberis Darwini; 4, Spiræa 
prunifolia fl.-pl. 

lvy.-—1, Ornithogalum nutans; 2, the Bird 
Cherry (Prunus Padus); 3, Amelanchier 
canadensis; 4, one of the many forms of the 
Crown Anemone. 

C. R. E.—1, Habrothamnus elegans; 2, 
Habrothamnus aurantiacus ; 3, D'placus 
glutinosus; 4, Pulmonaria officinalis, 

H. H. E.—1, Begonia maculata; 2, Choisva 
ternata; 3, Buddleja globosa; 4, Nertera de- 
pressa. 

O.—1, Sedum Sieboldj rariegatum; 2, 
Erythronium Dens canis; 3, Sibthorpia curo- 
pea; 4, Libonia floribunda. 

D. C.—Zephyranthes carinata. 

Jem.—The Jerusalem Sage (Phlomis fruti- 


| CORD, 


John Salmond.—1, Rosmarinus oMcnalis 
(Rosemary); 2, Wild Dwarf Cherry (Prunus 
Cerasus var. flore-pleno); 3,7 Aucuba 
japonica; 4. Purple Broom (Cytisus pur- 
pureus). 


Removing the dead flowers of 


Tree Pæonies 


Wil vou be kind enouch to tell me whether 
the deid lower-heads of Tree Pæonies should 
be cut of? My gardener thinks that if thev 
are left on, the next year’s buds may benefit, 
and certainiv I find if they are cut off, that 
the whole shoot Hes right down. I have a 
large number of bessutiful a and, on the 
Whole, they do very we'l. { should very much 
lke to be informed on this matter as ta pick- 
ing Off sewsd-pods and dead heerds. 

C. M. Oressnaw. 
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~ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


` THE WEEK'S WORK 


Melons j 


Southern Counties -© Scotland _ 


Wall coverings — sits | 
Whatever has been used for the protection 

of wall trees while in bloom can now be safely 

dispensed with. Pirojecting copings of a tem- 


porary. nature, whether glazed or otherwise; ` 


F lower beds and’ borders ` 


Planting out the flower ganden proper and 
the various beds and borders which contribute 


to the summer and autumn display will now _ 
“be general. . If the weather be favourable the 


— 
. 
1 


ka 


; ‘Midland ‘Counties i 


The earliest house of Melons having been 


. cleared of fruit, another batch of young’plants 
is ready for replanting it. A part of- the old 
_ sojl is removed from the bed and frésh loam 


added. ‘The house should be thoroughly 


cleansed before planting. The plants require 


oa l June 9, i8 


may-be. left in position a little longer or until nes : 
ae - | o Work is soon dealt with, but when a dry spell 

really warm weather sets in. ` After removing ` Hii a beddi na time the labour s tas 

poles, ete. dress the alley with a fruit greased. When artificial watering is neces- 
manure, lightly forking it in, and if, on test-. sary the beds should be well soaked before. 
ing this portion of the’ border, the soil is found : : 


established.. - In houses where fruits are i 
colouring, the supply of water at the roots ‘sa 
should be ‘reduced, but not sufficiently to E 
cause the plants to flag. Plants now swell i:s 


a little shade in the middle of the day until | 


A CO ers lanting. This is, I think, preferable to ing their fruits should be afforded supplies of ;3A 
at all dry, affording sufficient’ water’ to well PRE TH dust-diry “ai aid marvels after- liquid-manure, but’ feeding should be discon. ah 
moisten it. | D © wards. While most’ things can be put out tinued directly the fruits show signs of ww 
~ i y P . i e z È i O ; - = e 7 m . “a cron 
Peagh and Apricot tees Ro S E a 

SA a 5 ` 7 . t aan ; N T | ctS—i1n “ S 1 à J 5 f A ai l ` ' l ' i - $ ` ? 
: P a4 bee pas ae po oo u ai flower garden—may well be delayed until the | Fig-teees a eee e dE cate We 
e ea ee en the taa send week in Junes Echevorlas renee, Those, planted in borders out of dn 


é : ding C eS 2 ses in which Should be. syringed daily in hot weather. ‘rau 
aid of the garden engine. - Continue reducing na eee ee Are Cases i0 whioh yrs y SRN 


the number of Peaches and Nectarines on 
heavily-laden trees until a fair margin over 
and above’ what will be required at the “final 
thinning remains. Where set in clusters re- 


- duce the number of Apricot fruits to one, and 


that the best. In other instances reduce the 


crop: to safe ‘numbers, however great the 
temptation may be to leave more than is ad- | 


Late Grapes 


visable: Pinch to the fourth leaf al growths 
not required for laying ‘in. | ee 


Reduce the number ‘of bunches to as many 


as the Vines are capable of carrying as soon 


asthe berries start swelling, and commence 
thinning at. once. Start with free-setfing 


N 


there is no “ danger in delay.” 
y 


Grass ` ' 


. l a a t 
The work involved in mowing lawns, tennis . 


courts, and bowling greens is now part of the 
routine work. 
to do so, to set apart regular days for Grass- 
cutting. When regularity is pogsible the 
work is riot only lightened, but the sward is 
improved. There is not always much time to 
spare for rolling, but this done at close inter- 


vais repays the trouble. Thè introduction of 
the motor lawn mower has done much to ease _ 


the work, and few of us who- 'have had ex- 


perience of these mowers would: willingly re- 
_-turn to horse or pony machines, which now 


It is best, when it is possible ` 


Regulate the shoots, taking care to preserve *-. 


the leading growths,. but pinch side shoots at 


the fourth or fifth leaf -to cause the embryo ` 


fruits: to swell. -It will scarcely be -necéssary, = 


shoots to two leaves than do this. , The trees 
must not be allowed to suffer from drought - 
In the slightest ~degree. Figs are often 
planted on sloping borders, where rain does 


cient amount for the plant’s requirements. 


as possible.. Young 


$ 
I prefer to pinçh the a 
i 
| 
| 


, not penetrate at the foot of the walt in a suff. ‘ii 


- In such oases it is advisable ‘to apply a mulch © 

to the border.” Endeavour to get the fruits to 
swell early, so that they may ripen as quickly 7; 
trees, or any that have " 


.been root-pruned, should be encouraged to |x 
grow rather than to mature a full crop ‘of i=: 


kinds, such: as: Black Alicante, and leave fruit this season. 


Muscat-varieties till last. Manure and water 
- the border and pinch to one leaf beyond where 


appear to be very primitive. A few seeds of 
good lawn Grass sown upon bare patthes will 
now germinate quickly, and the mower, for Tomatoes | 7 | 
a time, ought to be run past the newly-sown tp ae eS Mcp 1S 
„>> parts. a Hs i : Plants: intended for cultivation out of doors x 
a a should be planted immediately the ae of 
; tL f a -warm enough. If wall space is available the |+. 
Orchard houses a oe : best oe will be obtained by planting 8 ‘3 
_ By this time the thinning of the young inches apart and confining the plants to single `: 
wood will be well under way, and the work stems. Remove all side shoots as. they ap- ` 
should be finished as speedily as possible. 
Occasionally it may be needful to shorten 


last stopped all lateral growths. — 
Melons and Cucumbers , k 
Now that more space under glass is avail- 
abľe, as a result of the removal of bedding 
plants, another house of Melons and one of 
Seat eee PROS aog a pear. A mulching of decayed manure should i 
ee z | be applied as soon as the plants become estab- =; 


ain eNO Ge 


ETE OR & 


aot AEE Ente - 


Tomatoes 


of growths. 


If not required’ for other purposes, 
modera iekea houses or pits which have 


been utilised for the growing of bedding stuff < 


may be turned to profitable account. by grow- 
ing Tomatoes in them. Plants in bearing in 


‘other ‘houses will require ample supplies. of | 


water, liberal feeding, and the close stopping 
gr ‘Afford plenty of air and keep 
the internal atmosphere dry and buoyant with 


` the aid of a little fureheat. 


‘Thinning crops > > > 


‘between the, rows. 


Thin: Globe Beet, Parsnips, Carrots, and 


Onions, filling vacancies in the last-named  Aphides, too, 


instance. with the thinnings and plant firmly. 
Follow with a careful hoeing of the ground 
If growth is not quite 
afford artificial 


satisfactory afterwards 


manure, sprinkling the same between the- ieo 
2 muli: 


rows and hoeing itin.. ° 


‘Asparagus beds 
‘Keep down `weeds 
Asparagus, beds by hoeing the surface fre- 
quently. The same advice applies to beds 


sown down, and thin the plants to one at' 


every 15 inches to 18 inches apart in the drill. 
Harden off plants raised in pots in warmth 
and plant them out in rows at the abọve- 
mentioned. distance in: beds previously pre- 
pared for them.: | 


Autumn-sown Onions © 
Ply the hoe frequently and accelerate 


on mnewty-planted - 


Roses 


back an older branch to maintain, or to im- 
prove, the shape of a tree. A clean. cut soon 
heals when the sap is active, and when a 


good crop has been secured it sometimes pays — 


to remove a branch or two for the benefit of 
the tree. Liquid manure, or a good chemical 
in solution, may be freely given. 


N 


' There is usually something requiring atten- 
tion among the Roses. 


which ought .to be promptly destroyed. 
they must be destroyed in some way. Healthy 
trees suffer less than starved ones, so the 
value of thorough preparation of the beds 
before planting is well repaid. Keep the sur- 
of the soil loose. This is better than 
ching with manure—indeed, the practice 
of mulching Roses with unsightly manure 
duiring the summer is now, and rightly, dis- 
continued by the majority of Rose growers. 


Vegetable garden 


The work here consists chiefly in attending 
to detail in respect of successional sowings, 
staking Peas, and putting out the various 
batches of Brassicas.. Second early Potatoes 
may. now be forked among and moulded up. 
Celery should be freely exposed in order. that 
the plants may be perfectly hardy before they 
go into the trenches. Vegetable Marrows, 


growth with an occasional sprinkling of the | too, should be well hardened off before the 


soil with artificial manure with soot for a 
change. ne i A.W. 


plants are placed in their fruiting stations. 
| OW. McG. 


Insects give trouble, . 
and when the foliage is dnawn close together - 
inspection will reveal a maggot, or grub, 


will shortly be in evidence and - 


~ as. stocky and hardy as possible. 


lished, and, when sufficient fruits are set, a 
liberal supplies_of manure-water may’ bez 
given. , Pie. | » Fae 


Vegetable Marrows. 7. = 


id 
. 


All the later plants should now be placed <; 


in their permanent quarters. Give them some > 
- protection for-a-short time during cold nights. 


If hand-lights can- be spared sq much the 
better. 


flat, large-holes should be taken out, and at 


least one good barrowload of manure a ‘ 
eaps, 


in each. All ‘unsightly rubbish and leaf- 


when lin sight, should be planted with: § 


variety for-early winter supplies, and Hary 


Green; as this latter will stand the ai! 
and furnish good heads iñ early spring. 


_the seeds in an open position where the soit 1s 


not too rich, so that the plants may be grown 


are of sufficient size plant in rows 15 inches 

apart. ‘Continue to plant oul, as pa 
tunity anises, such orops as sat “the ' 
Cabbages to furnish. heads throughout 
autumn. Brussels Sprouts. for late ne 
should also ‘be planted now. a he 
Broccoli and Cautliflowers should no 


` 


E 
ry 


È 


When Marrows are grown on thè ~ 


~ 
ù 


x 

“| 

"5 
} 


When. they : 


` 
f 
X 


i 
' 


S si S the s 
allowed to become crowded and drawn m. 


seed-bed, but should be planted in wee ta 
manent. quarters as soon ‘as large aie 
Other plantations may. be made hee : 
tinue the supply as far into the a. o 
possibile. = i 7 . 


i” 7 


Mar'rows. ‘ 
 Colewort. - ee, Be E 
Seeds of this useful von should y a 
sown at once, ‘selecting Rosette, the De® 


of flowering shrubs, 
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In one’s visits to various parks and public 
recreation grounds in different parts of the 
muntry one is offen impressed by the vast 
scope Which exists for the thoughtful culture 
It is a regrettable fact 
that the opportunities are in many cases 
totally disregarded, but the fault does not 
always remain with the park superintendent, 
who is responsible for the planting. Too 
aften he has little to say in the selection of 
what he has to plant. Ile is, unfortunately, 
umbe fo exercise a taste which, if he hada 
free hand, might be emploved in the beauti- 
ving af the grounds and for the benefit of the 
public for whose enjoyment the park or gar- 
kins exist. It often happens that the com- 
mittee who control his actions are men of 
business, who regard the management of a 
pirk merely from the finance point of view. 
They have little or no knowledge of land- 
sare gardening, and as business men they 
peler to get a big show for their money 
ieespective of quality, In consequence, they 
pace an order for shrubs with a nurseryman, 
who supplies 4 quantity. of material for a 
Sven sum. He has to fill so much space, 
and as he is strictly limited im price it is no 
wonder he sends along such material as can 
be easily raised and such commonplace kinds 
a en be grown in large quantities at a 
TMU cost. 

But these business men who are responsi- 
hte for the laving out of public monev are 
Philly net so shrewd as is generally sup- 
ea My experenc has been that if one 

“cerfun amount of knowledge of shrubs 
in of those who grow them it 1s possible to 

eee e higher than that of commoner 

ee ae rey Is, pi mh ips, obvious. I 
AG Suggestion that the parle overseer 

“Vena free hand in the selection of the 
is he is to plant, or, if he admits a lack 
Pai. ledge, a speciafist might be 
at as to a selection of kinds suitable 
strict, 
hein putin lection of good-flowering 
are Pume parks and gardens cannot be 

Smati insisted upon. In the first place 
“fefully om Hod Ke “Ji S> 3 P z . 

Pica Ast wall give an interest- 


j . ‘ 
ind beautiful display for the greater part 


y It is easily possible to have 
ul foB ae a: of blossom, berry, or orna- 
a A a í om January to December. 
nip y a desideratum when we re- 

that those who fr quent pleasure- 


nds i ' i 
> are composed largely of people who 
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have no gardens of their own. But a point 
which I would especially emphasise is the 
educational value of a representative assort- 
ment of flowering shrubs. This would, of 
course, be augmented by the addition of per- 
manent metal labels inserted in the ground in 
front of the shrubs so that the public might 
become familiar with the mmes of the vari- 
ous kinds. I have suggested that the shrubs 


(See page 351) 


Narcissus Opera, 


would he a special pleasure to those visitors 
who were not fortunate in the possession of 
gardens. I would go further and say that a 
considerable amount of profit might equally 
be derived by garden owners too. Thev 
would become acquainted with a variety of 
kinds which they had probably never seen, 
and, what is more to the point, they would 
acquire a definite knowledee of the kinds 
which are most adapted to their own district. 
Many possessors of sardens are as limited in 
their selection of flowering shrubs as park 
committees, and their ideas might be con- 
siderably enlarged bv the object-lesson of a 
well-planted park or of well-schemed pleasure 


gardens. 
i min : 4, att h : : 
My last point I urge with all the sincerity 


I can muster. I hold it to be the duty of all 
who love their gardens to do ceverything 
possible to foster an industry which caters 
for their requirements. Most people are 
aware of the losses sustained by nurserymen 
because of the late war. The number of 
trees and shrubs which had to be burnt be- 
cause they had gone beyond planting size 
reached a distressing figure in some localities. 
I have often been appalled in going through 
nurseries to sce the vast quantities of flower- 
ing shrubs which have reached a size too 
great for removal. These have been pro- 
duced at a considerable amount of Iabour 
and at great cost, and the loss to the growers 
has been immense. The average amateur is 
probably unacquainted with manv of. the 
beautiful native or imported shrubs which 
would thrive abundantly in his own garden, 
and this is where our parks and public gar- 
dens might stimulate an honourable calling 
which so often means an endless struggle to 
its followers. Incidentally we might bear in 
mind that were it not for the support of the 
trade whose advertisements appear regularly 
in this journal we might be deprived of the 
weekly pleasure derived from its perusal, 
Ifastentnsr Greaves, F.L.S, 


Notes of the Week 


Rose Mrs. Rosalie Wrinch 

Not only is this a very charming Rose, but 
a very early-flowering one. Last vear, in 
June, I saw a splendid specimen trained on 
the south side of a dwei!ing-house in the New 
Forest, and again this vear early in May. 
On both occasions it was flowering freely, 
The flowers are semi-doulle, large, and ofa 
delightful pink shade of colour. G.G. B. 


Aquilegias 

A good deal of interest is being shown to- 
day in old-farhioned flowers ke Agu'legias 
(Columbines), and it is well to remember that 
they can easily be raised from seed sown out 
of doors. To-day (Mav 12th) I have some 
scediings just coming into bloom, seed of 
which was sown in Mav, 1922. If ans thing, 
they appear to be rather mare profuse than 
order plants with their blossoms, Aguilegias, 
if cut and placed in water, last a long time, 


Woopbrist wick. 
? + a 
Angel’s (Narcissus  triandrus 
albus) 
About the last of the Narcissi to bloom js 
the above, and very lovely it is as the e's. 
gant stems, each bearing a coup'e of ceamy- 


Tears 
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` White flowers, appear th 
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| rough the decayin 

Fern fronds which haye fallen from the alant: 
growing near and which share a large cool 
retaining wall the back of which is backed 
with sand and peaty soil. Another Narcissus 
of much grace and purity is the soft clear 
yellow Queen of Spain. . E. M. 


Eleagnus argentea 


‘This is one of the most striking of the 
Oleasters, with silvery leaves, and the only 
species native of North America. It grows 
from 6 feet to 12 feet high, and has slender 
branches, ' spreading by means of under- 
ground suckers, which appear. from around 
its base as in others of this ornamental genus. 
The narrow, tubular, drooping flowers, 
silvery outside and yellow within, are de- 
liciously fragrant and pleasing as they mingle 
with the silvery-grey leaves in May. At*this: 


season a group of four or five plants is very. 
attractive. GMS. 


Red mossy Saxifrages 


S. sanguinea. superba, S. Bathoniensis, 
and S. Guilford seedling do well here, planted 
so as to be out of the sun by midday. About 


_ the end of April S. sanguinea superba and S. 


Bathoniensis entirely lost their colour. -A 
week later they were as bright as ever. The 
same thing happened about the middle of 


‘May. S. Bathoniensis never. recovered, but S. 


sanguinea superba became, if possible, redder 
than ever.. The same thing happened to 
several varieties given me this season by Mrs. 
Lloyd Edwards, one of which she called 
“oculata.” E. C. BUXTON. 


The first Rose (Rosa Hugonis) 

On: May onda few open flowers appeared 
on this pretty Rose, these being the first 
Roses of the year here (Sussex), for the lovely 
R. sinica Anemone, usually our first, did not 
appear until a week later. Rosa Hugonis is 
a native of China, seed having been first sent 


to this country by Father Hugh Scallan. It. 


is a distinct and beautiful Rose, with fresh, 


green, feathery foliage and -bright yellow, 


single flowers, each about 23 inches across, 
and produced freely along the arching 
branches. .It flowers when quite small, and 
reaches eventually from 8 feet to 10 feet in 


height, being the most. vigorous of the 


‘yellow-flowered species.- The fruit when ripe | 


is black and rather polished, and if not 
exactly showy is interesting. E.M 


Cinerarias: 

The editorial note at p. 306 reminds me of 
what occurred in my young days in a 
trade establishment. ` In those days named- 
varieties of the Cineraria were in favour, and 
a dozen kinds were stood in a frame with an 
ash bottom, so that cuttings could be taken 
as they formed. They were allowed to bloom 
but no seeds were saved. It was my'duty to 
water them, and one day I was surprised to 
see that the ashes in places were covered with 
seedlings. The man in charge ordered me to 


prick them out into boxes. Later on they were | 


put into small pots and finished by blooming 
in 6-inch pots. They made a fine display and 


_ sold like hot cakes. That quite finished the 


propagation from cuttings, which was a 
tedious and uncertain process. . 

| J. CoRNHILL. ` 
Pyrus Niedwetzkyana 

Deeper in colour than. those of any other 
known ‘kind are the flowers of this tree from 
S.W. Siberia and the Caucasus; indeed, this 
deep colouring is not only present in the 
flowers, but permeates the fruit and young 
wood. The flowers, freely borne in. clusters,- 


' are of a deep red-purple colour, and a tree of 


it in bloom here to-day, which is growing on 
the warm side of a large Holly, is decidedly 
attractive as the flower-laden branches rest 


a 
. ' 7 t $ 
Ka 2 . 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED | 
against the deep green of the Holly. The 
“‘coniical-shaped fruits are each about 2 inches 


im length and of a deep red colour all through, 
but almost uneatable. A curious point about 
this tree here is, that on the high ground; - 
which is a sandy clay, it cankers badly, - 
whereas on the low amd almost marshy soil 
by the waterside it grows freely anid clean. 

| SUSSEX. 
Single Pyrethrum Perkeo | | 

Lovers of Pyrethrums will find the com- 
parative novelty Perkeo useful where they 
cultivate these flowers in beds by themselves. 
or who desire a variety of rather less stature 
than the majority. The flowers, freely borne 
and of good size and form, are of a brilliant, 
fiery scarlet. Some find it useful to plant 
Pyrethrums immediately after flowering 1s 
over, but when this is done the plants ought 
to be well watered and slightly shaded at first 


in dry weather, such as we often have at that 
season. A Ess. « 


Sweet Rocket in the Grass - 

‘I grow a good number of the single- 
flowered Sweet Riocket, as it is so useful for 
cut bloom, but until this season I was not 
aware that it would thrive in the Grass. The 
finest specimen I have ever had is growing 
among quite rank Grass and is self-sown. 
Therefore this -Rocket iis evidently one of 
those things that can easily be naturalised in 
the wild garden and woodland.’ A few plants 
set out in the autumn would, perhaps, bethe 
easiest way, for my experience is that if this 
Rocket is allowed to form aind shed its seeds 


- every year young plants will spring up, and 


these self-sown plants invariably make strong 
growth and bloom profusely. A- colony of 


‘this Rocket is very attractive, as the flowers ` 


vary! in colour from almost white through 
shades of pink to almost crimson. ` | 

i i 7 | BYFLEET. 
Root disturbance of Sweet Peas 


The note on this subject in- GARDENING 


ILLUSTRATED of March 24th was an, interest- _ 


ing one. For many years I have followed 
the. practice advocated by the writer—that is, 
of shaking every particle of soil from the 
roots of Sweet Pea (and culinary Pea) plants 


-which have been raised in pots or in boxes. 


I am quite convinced that this treatment, in 
the oase of Sweet Peas, results in earlier 
blooms, and, in the case of culinary Peas, in 
earlier podding. My attention was first 


directed to this by thé behaviour in two suc- 


cessive years—now some time ago—of Sweet 
Pea plants shaken out when comparéd with 


others which had been planted in clumps 


from pots with their roots intact. The former 
bloomed quite a fortnight in advance of the 
latter, and, taking a line from this fact, I 
experimented with culinary Peas—and with 
practically the same result. DUMFRIES. 
Lilium chalcedonicum 
The scarlet Turk’s-cap Lily is one of the 
most attractive of the family, and as it 


. Blooms when other Lilies are either past or 


in bud its value is apparent. It is usually at 
its best, in Scottish gardens, when July is far 
spent, and good colonies, therefore, readily 
attract attention. L. chalcedonicum will at- 
tain to a height’ of 4 feet in suitable quarters, 
the stem is well furnished with pale green 
leaves, and the flowers are borne rather 
loosely in clusters. The latter are, perhaps, 
rather small individually. The petals are 
fleshy in texture and of a’ peculiar bright 
shade of red—a red which I have heard com- 
pared to the shade of sealing-wax. Unlike 
many other Liliums, L. chalcedonicum does 
not insist upon a proporttion of peat in the 
soil, succeeding quite welll in the ordinary 
staple of the average garden. Owing, no 
doubt, to its accommodating nature in this 
respect, the variety is. often seen in splendid’ 
form in cottage gardens, where old-estab- 
lished clumps flower splendidly year after 


sibirica var. 
‘Walneriana.. In the rock garden ‘Dianthus - 
alpinus: makes a charmiing feature with its 


re t 
re 
’ 


Vos 


year This is-one of ‘the Lilies which ought 


‘to be planted very early in the season, and if 


the bulbs do not show much growth the first 
season’ the planter need not worry.. It will 


be found that. satisfactory growth will be 


produced in the course of the following year. 


Whether the mysterious disease which, 
_ nowadays, decimates the Madonna Lily (L. 


candidum) js contagious or not | cannot say, 
but I have known L. chalcedonicum to be, 


occasionally, attacked by what I, believe to 


be the same disease. 


W. McG, 


Kew notes - 


Outside, many Rhododendrons in the Del - | 


are still in flower, and very beautiful they 
are in these dull days. Some of the late- 
flowering varieties which delight the eye at 
the, present moment are Gomer Waterer 
(large white), Frances B. Hayes, and 
azaleoides (white, tinged with purplish-tilac), 


the latter just hinting at its later beauty. In 


the Rhododendron walk, Mrs. ‘William 


Agnew, pale rose with a yellow centre, is + 
making a fine show.. In the Iris gardema |: 
few warieties carry on the traditions of those 


whose work is done, notably, the pale yellow 
I. flavescens, Amoena Mrs. H.: Darwin, 
Baxteri, and : squalens 


red flowers. Apart from these we noticed the 
very . striking Japanese 
(Viburnum tomentosum var. plicatum), with 
its pure white floweir-trusses, and two Roses, 
Blanc: Double de Coubert and Belle:Poitevine, 
the former a dlouble white rugosa and the 
latter ‘a double pink. ao 

In the houses there is also much. of. inter- 
est, the’ Orchid-house containing :some very 
fine Odontoglossums, such ‘as Lady Ros- 
burgh and Pescatorei, the latter white with 


purple spots, and Miltonias. Of these, " 


Miltonia vexillaria var. and Disa Luna were 
very fine.. Of Cypripediums several beaut 
ful varieties are at their best just now, two 
we picked out being C. Harrisianunr super- 
bum and C. gigas. For sweet scent'there is 
little to. beat Vanda suavis, witli. its white 
and brown flowers. Amongst stove plants 
the Water Lilies fill a very important posl- 
tion, and no one should miss seeing the vane- 
ties grown jn these gandens. The. violét-blue 
Nympheza ‘Zanzibarensis, N. calliantha, and 
N. Mrs. Edward Whitaker are particularly 
good at-the present time, and of other plants 
the Gloxinias are, perhaps, as good-as any. 
House No. 4 presents some very. intenesting 
features, chief of which are ‘the hybrid 


Calceolarias. This group includés a variety ; 
of hybrids, such as C. Forgetii, plantaginea, 


angustifolia, ~ corymbosa, and racemosa. 

violacea, whitch is shown here also, should be 
noted, as it belongs to a different section of 
open, helmet-shaped flowers. There are only 
four species in this latter section, two belong 
ing to New Zealand and two, including ~ 
violacea, belonging to South America. ‘Here 
are likewise housed Streptocarpus varieties 
of garden . origin, Petunias, Camations 
Hydrangeas, and Begonias, note beng taken 
of the very pleasing Begonia fulgens, © 
its red, fragrant. flowers. Although alpin 


- plants are not so showy, they possess 4 rea 


charm of their own; and anyone willing to 
find beauty instead of having it thrust upon 


them would be advised to go to the alpine - 


house at the north end of the ` herbaci 
ground, where many delightful- little og 
are to be found. Two of the Incarvilleas a 
really splendid, the deep purple, vari st 
Delavayi, and the . short-stalked ie od 
grandiflora brevipes, “although 1t 15 


that the latter will not keep its beauty very 


much longer. Other points of - interest “i 
Rosa Brunonii, a White musk-rose Phat 
temperate-house, and the Century Jois: 
which is now flowering in the P alm L. 


` 
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PLANTS 


Primula malacoides 


> eae eee 
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tht Mizi goned by the Editor on p. 306 is undoubtedly 
Ro a pood one, although an old one, and I may 
Gand add that while adopting it for Cinerarias I 
lwl find it equally good for the single forms of 
«Primula malacoides. Selected plants are 
| placed in a cool frame on an ash bed free 
| from slugs, and there the seed ripens, falls 
donk- on the ashes, and germinates. The seed- 
nti kings are then pricked out into thumb-pots 
s Sri and treated in the usual manner. By this 
ideis method I now have (May 26th) little plants 
ae Ge: of my earliest batch, fully 2 inches across, 
ws Bi. and which will form useful plants for early 
ed nitis- winter work. 
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te best coloured forms and sawn a few 
veks previous to the insertion of cuttings 
fom the same plants. They were then 
taan on tagether, under the same condi- 
tons, and the plants from cuttings not only 
fowered three weeks earlier, but the blooms 
Were of better form and colour than those of 
the seedlings, Cuttings of P. malacoides 
TO fury quickly, especially if a little silver 
rag is placed round the crowns of the old 
ba few weeks previous to splitting them 
ee individual shoot will then begin 
Pa ah voung roots, and when separa ted 
mes wiy oid root and potted into 2ł-inch 
e von establish themselves. I 
Okin ae Tae to keep them as Mol as 
ee NES reason, but it is advisable to 
Les ar mina close temperate case for a 
a e growth has commenced. 
ai ae te on is keep ae ea al 
“ht sunshing ade the cuttings rom 
hey -asne and admit air as soon as 

vie Started, gradually admitting more 


Tha ate bee ` 
Cat a CALES 1S NOW so universally grown 
t woud seem unnecessary to allude to 


further details. But to those who are in- 
experienced [ may add cool treatment should 


be adopted throughout the whole of the — 


growth. One of the most important items 
in its culture is undoubtedly that of water- 
ing. To over-water is fatal, and great care 
should be taken after potting, particularly 
with plants being grown on throughout the 
winter in large pots to form specimens. 


A. J. P. 
Veronica Hulkeana 


This Veronica is, in general appearance, 
quite distinct from the more generally culti- 
vated shrubby Veronicas represented by V. 
speciosa and its various forms, as this species 
assumes the character of a somewhat erect- 
growing plant that branches but sparingly. 
The flowers, which are borne in large, 


Veronica Hulkeana 


branching panicles, are of a pleasing shade of 
pale lilac, a colour but sparingly represented 
among flowering plants. It js, unfor- 
tunately, one of the more tender species, and 
is only really happy out of doors in the mild- 
est counties. Around London it requires the 
protection of a greenhouse, for though it may 
survive two or three winters in the open 
border, it is often killed during the first sea- 
son. It often dies off without any apparent 
reason, this being probably due to the free- 
dom of its flowering. At one time I used to 
grow it in pots § inches or 6 inches in da- 
meter, these small plants coming in verv 
useful for the decoration of the conservator. 


A. G. 


Growing Schizanthus 
Kindiy oblige by a note in GARDENING 


ILLUSTRATED on the proper treatment for 
Schizanthus from seed to flowenng. When 
seals be sown for Mav flowering? 


should 1 \ 

I have seen fine specimens in cottage win- 

dows. Jen. 
(The best time to sow Seed to obtain 
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plants for spring flowering is either the latter 
part of August or early in September. Well- 
drained pans, filled with a mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould, and some silver sand, are the 
best reoeptacles to employ for sced sowing. 
These should be stood on a shelf in a green- 
house or in a pit, kept covered with glass, 
and shaded till germination takes place. 
When large enough, which should be “the 
case in four weeks from the time of sowing, 
the seedlings should be pricked off singly 
into pans or boxes and kept close to the light 
to ensure sturdy growth. In the course of 
another four weeks the plants should be 
ready for potting into small 6o-sized pots. 
They are then best stood on shelves sus- 
pended within a short distance of the roof 
glass in a greenhouse until they are ready 
for another shift. With me this wus effected 
early in January, and the pots used were 
those termed 48's. In the third week jn 
February they were finally potted in a com- 
post consisting of two parts loam, one-half 
Jeaf-mould, one-half old = Mushroom bed 
manure, and enough old, finely-crushed mor- 
tar to render the whole sufficiently porous, 
the pots used being 32's, 24's, and 16's. The 
More vigorous of the plants were placed in 
the last-sized pots, with a view to growing 
them on into extra large specimens for the 
furnishing of the back portions of the stapes, 
as well as for the filling of large vases and 
bowls. The plants, even in the final stages 
of growth, should be stood as close up to the 
glass as possible to keep them dwarf, and a 
free circulation of air afforded on every 
favourable occasion. When the flowers be- 
gin ta open, a stimulant in the shape of a 
plain fertiliser mixed with a little fine sail 
spread on the surface of the pots works 
wonders, and is more effective than affording 
stimulative waterings. To ensure the plants 
remaining in flower for as long a period as 
possible the house in which they are grown 
should always be shaded from bright: sun- 


shine.] 


Epiphytic Ferns at Kew 


A special exhibit of epiphytic Ferns be- 
longing to the genus Platycerium and some 
species of the genus Polypodium has been 
arranged in the Tropical Fern louse at 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. These 
Ferns have developed cither specially modi- 
fied bases to their leaves—as, for example, 
Polypodium Heracleum, P. conjugatum, and 
P. Mevenianum—or special * shield” or 
“collecting ” leaves, as in P, quercifolium, 
P. Vidgeni, and P. rigidulum var. Whitei, 
which serve to collect the humus and detritus 
washed down the trunks. In the case of the 
Stag’s Horn Ferns (Platycerium) the collect- 
ing leaves are specialised organs which wrap 
round the tree trunks, and the roots crow 
out into the pockets so formed. The shield- 
like base of the frond of Polypodium Hera- 
cleum remains green, as does also the whole 
shield-leaf in Platycerium grande and P. 
Veitchii, while in Polypodium quercifolium, 
etc., Platycerium alcicorre, P. æthiopicum, 
and P. Willinckii, etc., the shield-leaf turns 
brown and functions only as a collecting leaf, 
the frond which remains green and bears the 
sporangia or reproductive bodies being a 
separate frond. The Bird's Nest Fern, As- 
plenium Nidus, and other Ferns which tend 
to make pockets with their leaves mav be 
compared with these Polypodiums and Platy- 
ceriums, and are also exhibited near them. 


Treatment of a Stephanotis 
(M. L.).—As the plant is growing in a 
house with Vines and other plants the treat- 


- ment must be as much as possible that which 


will suit all the occupants; but the Stephano- 
tis should have the warmest part of the house, 
if possible, and be kept scrupulously clean by 
sponging its leaves, syringing, ete. i 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


= VEGETABLES | 


Summer’ Cucumbers 


There is not, perhaps, any period of the 
year in which Cucumbers are more generally 
appreciated than in June and the two follow- 


ing months, and an endeayour should be 


` 


_ 


where appliances are limited. 


made to keep the table well supped even 
The frames 
and pits will-now be at liberty for the pro- 
duction of Cucumbers or Melons, for which 
they are admirably adapted. In most seasons 


Cucumbers may be grown successfully during — 
the summer, and in many seasons good crops - 


of Melons may be ripened. To obtain full 
advantage certain preparations must be made 
beforehand that there may be no deélay. 
Everything should be in readiness for start- 
ing thé Cucumbers immediately the frames 
are available as our summers are none too 


long. 


Although fermenting materials’ are not 


absolutely necessary during the summer, a 


little artificial heat at the commencement will 
afford the plants such material assistance as 
to give them a great advantage over those 
started with sun-heat alone. The frame 


should be raised somewhat above thle general 
- level, and where there is not a hotbed the ~ 


frame, if portable, should be placed on a bank 
of. soil about 2 feet high. Now manure is 
such a high price it may be useful. to remind 
cultivators that a bed may be formed with 
refuse, hay,- or straw. ..By making it 


. moderately moist and turning it over a few. 


times enough heat will be generated to nicely 
warm the soil. Let the bed exceed the frame 
in length and breadth by about 2 feet, and it 
should be from 3 feet to 4 feet in depth, as it 
wil! sink considerably when the soil and 
frame are placed upon it. In. filling brick- 
pits it is advisable to tread the materials 


‘slightly, for if the bed sinks too much the 


growth may be too great a distance from the 
glass for the welfare of the plants. 

The compost cannot well be too rich for 
Cucumbers,’ and when the frame is placed 
upon, a bank of earth a liberal quantity of 
manure must be added to the soil. Fibrous 
loam is the most suitable, but any . good 
pliable soil will answer very well. When 
fermenting materials are used the manure 


should be added in the proportion of one _ 


barrowful to three of the soil. The bed 
should be 12 inches in depth and about one- 
half be made and receive additions as the 


plants become established and begin. to grow 


freely. When only one-half of the bed is 
made at the beginning it is best to form a 
ridge extending the whole width of the frame 
and between 18 inches and 2 feet in width at 
the top. Bed out the plants as soon as the 
frame is ready for their reception and shade 
during bright weather until sufficiently estab- 


‘fished to bear the exposure. Afterwards 


shading materials should be discontinued and 
temperature regulated by ventilation. When 
planting, it is only necessary to just oover 
the roots at first, and, when. they issue from 
the ridge, another thin layer of soil should be 


placed over them, repeating the operation as 


often as the roots show. 


When the point of the young leading shoot . 
has almost reached thle glass it should be. 
Two or three laterals will form, 
and when these have made a few inches of 


stopped. 


srowth female. flowers will be observed to 
form here and there upon them.. As ‘soon as 
these are visible pinch back the points of the 
lateral shoots bearing them immediately po the 
second leaf. By this means the whole strength 


of such shoots will be thirown into the young | 


fruit. Other lateral shoots will fonm,andthese, 
in turn, will bear fruits in precisely the same 
way as those already dealt, with, and thus by 
a regular system of treatment a succession 


mer remains. 


of fruits willl be obtained as long as the sum- 
Meanwhile add soil to the 
surface as the roots show through. Water 
copiously as required, and in warm, bright 


weather syringe twice daily, the most suit- - 


ablle times being the early morning and in the 
afternoon when the frame is closed for the 
day. It is important that all fruits are cut 


‘as soon as large enough. Each day they re- 


main upon the plants they greatly eo 


The Allotment 


‘Some months back an article appeared in 
these pages on the lure of the allotment. The 
question is, do allotment holders: think out 


- seriously the amount of labour required to get 
tlie most out of these plots? Amongst one’s 


friends you frequently hear the remark, “Oh, 
I’ve taken up gardening as a hobby,” little 
thinking, most likely, the hard work he has 
undertaken. There are few professions or 
trades that entail more laborious work than 
tillers of the soil. . There -are many dis- 
advantages connected with these allotments : 
too far from home, little or no water supply, 
and the difficulty of getting the manure on 
to your ‘plot without infringing on your 
neighbour’s, either one-causing disappoint- 
ment and probably the cause of several giving 
up their holding after two or three years’ ex- 
perience. There is another reason. Men em- 
ployed in offices or factories; who never 
handled the spade or fork before, find it too 
laborious for them in the preparation of the 
ground, especially when it is the London clay 
they .have to: deal with. Gardening as a 
hobby is all very well on a small scale, such 


as a small bed or border round about one’s 


home, but when it reaches a quarter of an 


_acre or so it is obvious that the man must. be 


pretty tough if he thinks he is going to 
manage it without any outside help, and if 
you have to pay much out for cultivation the 
game is not worth the candle according to my 
estimation- | ee 

< Manure, either from the stable or oowshed, 
is very dear. As the soil of these holdings as 
a rule is not of the best from a gardening 
point, something good must be put into it 
if anything approaching satisfaction is to be 
got out of jt. Soils of a more or less light 
nature do not entail so much toil as those of 
a ‘heavy nature, it is true. Nevertheless, the 
pros and cons should be well thought out hc- 
forehand. l M. 


Soot, wood-ashes, and spotless 

Celery 

Last year, having some Celery plants too 
backward to please me, I decided to top-dress 
with a mixture of soot one part, wood-ashes 
two parts, and sifted soil one part. This mix- 
ture was applied in very thin layers about 
every fifth day, and as the weather was dry 
at the time daily waterings were given, a finc- 
rosed watering-can being used. The plants 
made wonderfully fine growth, free from 
damage by the Celery-fly, and possessing 
solid heads. The blanching was effected bv 
the use of paper-bands. I never before have 
seen Celery plants with such masses of roots, 
nor sticks so free from blemish. Hants. 


Tomatoes: Potting on 


Tomatoes ought not to be left too long be- 
fore being moved from one pot to another. 
In removing them for the last time, whether 
to pots or boxes, some addition fo the soil 
should be made in the shape of manure, either 
artificials or animal manure being worked 
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into the loam of a good dusting of bone-meal, 
It is generally agreed by growers of 
Tomatoes that as they are voracious feeders 
it is best not to fill up the final pots with soil, 


but to leave space for various stimulants - 


from time to time. Top-dressings are most 
beneficial after-the plants have been in beat- 


ing for a time, as then they give them an im- 


petus, and really stimulate more than at any 
other time. Turf chopped up, cow dung, 
sheep droppings, alternated with guano and 


Clay’s fertiliser, are useful. Tomatoes likea ` 


change of food, and if given im liquid form 
are best applied in a warm state, cold applica- 
tions being avoided. W OoDBASTWICK. 


PESTS _ 


The “Devils Coach Horse” 
beetle 


A reference to this “ gardeners” friend” in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED recently reminds 
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me of a little garden tragedy which I once $3 


witnessed, and in which this beetle played a 
leading part.- I was strolling round. the 


carden one summer afternoon, examining — 


some of the lower-growing plants, when I 
noticed a hole in the ground about the 
diameter of a lead pencil, from the.mouth of 
which protruded an ugly black hea -with for- 
bidding jaws. As I looked closer-the head 
was withdrawn into the hole, so Tijvaited to 
see what would happen, as therd: was no 
doubt that the creature, whatever 1t-was,was 
on the watch for its prey. I did npt ‘have to 
wait long, for in a minute or tWo a hairy. 
caterpillar came crawling rapidly along the 
ground, passing quite close to the hole. Pre 
sumably the inhabitant of the hole could de 
tect the sound of the crawling, for as soon as 
the unwitting caterpillar had got, near 
enough, up popped the black head,again, all 
of a sudden, for all the world like+a Jack-in- 
the-box, grabbed the luckless caterpillar by 
the waist (if caterpillars. can be said: to passess 
waists) and dragged it down into 1s 
The episode lasted but a moment, kT felt sure 
the creature was a ‘ Devil’s Coa¢h Horse, 
but dug it up to make sure of its identity. It 
is a very voracious creature, and myst account 
for a good many insects in a day. By the 
way, I am not aware whether it fs generally 
known that this beetle is luminous-at times. 
I noticed a phosphorous flight on the 
ground one summer’s night, and, striking 


a match to find what was the cause, Į dis: . 


s PEANUT, 
covered that it proceeded from a ‘Devil's 
Coach Horse,” oe 

i . 7 
an argument: with a centipede, which was 


which seemed to be- having | 


also giving off a phosphorescent gleam—not : 
quite so bright as a glow-worm, but sul- ` 


ficiently bright to attract attention, . 


Insect pests 


The informative article in the issue of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, dated April 28th, 
moves me to say that many gardeners K 
largely to blame for the prevalence of insec 


pests, not only under glass, but in the open 


The resources of modern science: to ‘com 

these were never more plentiful or effective, 
vet it cannot be denied that, with Mor 
known conservatism, gardeners afè t 
appreciate and to make use of insur f 
and winter washes. The old policy of etung 
well, or, rather, bad, alone is largely to 

blamed for the increasing attacks 9 ats 
pests as, for instance, the Black Currant ae 
(big-bud), the codlin moth, the Larch diseass 
and others. . 
It is hoped that those to whom many dang? 
ous insects were hitherto unknowa wW te 
by the letterpress and the illustrations 2 

article to which allusion has been mae 
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= OUTDOOR PLANTS 


Lawns in spring 
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Few lawns are now made merely ‘to look 
at Sport claims all classes, and the quality 
of turf is largely summed up in its wearing 
properties. Unfortunately lawns and playing 

ds are not simply made by mowing and 


groun 
rolling, but many have been much surprised 


that these details failed to convert a pasture 


-to their liking. A velvety sward cannot be 


made in a season. Some of the best stretches 
for which our country is world-famed are the 
result of years of unremitting care and atten- 
tion. Much, however, may be done in spring 
to improve matters. At the outset it may be 
safely said that poor Grass indicates poor 
wil, and, as this encourages weeds and moss, 
very little lasting improvement is possible 
until the offenders are eradicated. If there 
isa method of destroying Dandelions without 
atually uprooting them, or destroying them 
singly by hand with some poison or other, 


‘1am not aware of it. Give a lad a thin 


‘ from seed. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


is neglect of this simple procedure which is 
the direct cause of coarseness in the sward. 
It is when Grass is fed in this way annually 
that the best results follow from the use of 
proprietary lawn manures. At various times 
I have tried several, and, without exception, 
they have done wonders, It is not a case of 
waiting long to see the results, a fortnight in 
mild, showery weather produces a delightful 
wealth of fresh green Grass, which cuts 
easily. One dressing, however, is not enough, 
the operation should be repeated at intervals 
as long as the mower is in use. As for the 
making of a 

New Lawn, I am in favour of beginning 
Turves are useful at times, I ad- 
mit; but it is so very seldom that they can 
be obtained frec of weeds, and, moreover, the 
Grass is generally coarse; and unless they are 
laid in autumn cracks are a nuisance all 
summer. Where much new ground has to 


Campanula speciosa 


bamboo and an old saucepan in which is a 
quid fatal to the crown of a Dandelion at 
he touch, and it is not a difficult matter to 
gradually clear them out w ithout disturbing or 
eae Grass. Any chemist would supply 
ptr acid, With these out of the way, 
me proprietary lawn sand is suflicient for 
its Uke Daisies. Moss comes from faulty 
‘anage, as well as poverty of the soil, and 


n ` ~ s 

= Worst cases a permanent cure can only 
l ae by having the site drained. As 
Preliminary to this, it is well worth while 


as as much as possible combed out with 
"a oo rake. The thing is to make 
aures will grow afterwards. Chemical 
rentthen s Stimulate it, but they will not 
~d ach Ab Root action must be set up, 
fe soil alone will do that, and its appii- 
ai is summed up in topdressing. To 
re Mae: results from this, a start 
ied at = i n autumn, and it should be 
ure i ar intervals until June. The 
zure, Ra consist of loam, well-decaved 
eatin sh a Ni and yonemeal; and every 
ng aie: be w orked in with a besom. 

y in good condition will also 


eg * ° ° ° 
t from moderate applications; in fact, it 


be made, it is most essential that it be left 
for some time to settle, for once the seed is 
sown holes cannot very well be filled up. 
The importance of good surface soil cannot 
be over-estimated. The Grass must be en- 
couraged, and poor ground ought to be liber- 
ally manured. Having arrived at a true level, 
the surface should then be repeatedly rolled, 
not only to firm the soil, but to reveal in- 
equalities which after raking are invisible. 
It will be necessary to take time over raking, 
in order to obtain a table-top-like level on 
which to sow seed. Various mixtures are 
offered, but from experience I have proved 
that it pays to let a firm of specialists supply 
the needful. As the best Grasses are fine in 
texture, a liberal seeding is the cheapest, and, 
moreover, after the expense of making and 
levelling the ground, there is always a dith- 
culty in instilling into young people that a 
period of waiting for it to make a fine herb- 
age is essential. The only thing is to sow 
thickly, and a bushel of seed for a plot 
yo vards by 20 yards reduces the period of 
waiting to a minimum, provided it is sown 
early in April, although autumn sowing has 


the decided advantage. 
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After sowing, the whole plot should be 
raked over with the object of covering as 
much seed as possible. Finally the roller 
should follow. Watering should be avoided 
if possible, but if there is no alternative flat 
boards should be laid to walk on. The best 
moisture retainer is a fine dressing of peat 
moss-litter after it has passed through the 
stable ; cocoanut fibre answers also, and there 
is no necessity to rake cither off. Should 
birds be troublesome, scarers must be set up. 
When the Grass is about 2 inches long or so 
it should be topped with a scythe, if possible; 
that tool in the hands of a good man being 
preferable at that stage to a mowing machine. 
Should the latter have to be used, the knives 
Should be lifted well up, and the box should 
be left off. Rolling and mowing subsequently 
are all that need be done the first season 
unless the weather is very dry when meee 


will be needful. ; 


Campanula speciosa 


This should always be included in a 
choice selection of hardy perennials, for not 
only is it attractive, but very different from 
the rest of the Campanulas. Its flowers are 
of the richest Tyrian purple, produced in 
large dense heads on stems a foot or so in 
height. Seen en masse it produces a fine 
effect. It is neat and compact in growth, 
and does not look so untidy as the more 
straggly-growing Campanulis. It is a 
tolerably quick grower, particularly in a good 
loamy soil and an open sunny position, which 
suits it best. 


Narcissus Opera 


I happened to be one of the judges in the 
‘single bloom ” classes at the Midland Show 
at Birmingham this year, and I am pro- 
foundly thankful that we were not called 
upon to decide between the relative merits of 
Opera and Jessie. Both belong to the same 
section, which show people know as Bagriis, 
with white perianths, but this is pretty well 
all they have in common. Were the two to- 
gether in a competition it would bring up in 
an acute form the relative importance from 
the standpoint of the show flower of size and 
refinement. In Opera we have an ideal, or 
as near an ideal as we can ever hope to see, 
but as things go now it lacks size, being only 
2} inches in diameter. The perianth is a verv 
pure white, of beautiful texture and with 
broad, overlapping segments. The cup is 
weil proportioned and has a greeny ocntre 
which becomes more veilow towards the edge, 
culminating in a wellelefined rim of a Will 
Soarlet red. This was another of the flowers 
at Birmingham. It is probably interesting 
to those who only look on Daffodils from a 
garden standpoint to have a pecp at what 


gæs on at our great show. 
Joseru Jacon. 


Seed sowing 


This continues at intervals, according to 
the state of the soil (for we have experienced 
very wet days which prolong this work). 
Foxgloves (large-flowered kinds) have been 
sown in quantity, and further plantations of 
Tufted Pansies made, the moist, dull 
weather being ideal for them. Pinks in 
several varieties, also Carnations, have been 
planted out from the frames in which they 
have been wintered. Lavender raised from 
seed has been planted out, and beds of Rose 
cuttings and tree seedlings have been cleaned 
through and every encouragement given to 
the occupants to send out vigorous growth. 
About 300 young Myrohalan Plum trees, in- 
tended later for the sides of the carriage- 
drives, have been put out in lines in the nur- 
serv to strengihen. Plantations of Lily of the 
Valley have been careful'y cleaned through in 
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order that these sweet-smelling plants may 
be seen at their best when in bloom. l 
-Plants are being constantly removed from 
cold frames to the open to become thoroughly 
hardened, others following them successively 
from the houses. _ | 


Kniphofias—Torch Lilies 
Is there ‘anything in the whole range of 


hardy-flowering plants more entitled to the 


term Torch Lilies than are Kniphofias, other- 
wise Tritomas? They light up the garden in 
the early days; of. autumn when their bold 
spikes appear. We all know them, even if 
we do not grow them ourselves. To talk 
about them conjures up memories of gardens 
we used to know in a little old-world village- 
we left long yeans ago, where Kniphofias 
were grown in huge clumps, for they: were 
seldom disturbed, except to give ‘‘ a bit ‘toa. 
neighbour.” . E so et ats l 
Torch Lilies are easy to grow, and improve 


with keeping; in fàct, one need not meddle 


with them very often.. They até amongst the 
things we grow in a.. garden, that, like 


~ Lavender. bushes or Gypsophilas, become part — 


N 


and parcel of it, and do not call for inter-' 
ference if doing well. Ordinary garden soil 
meets the requirements `of ‘Tritomas,: but’ in 
planting the roots in spring let the position 


they are to occupy be a sunny one, and, above 


all, well drained. A dressing of old rotted 
manure about the orowns now and again will 
be found helpful. The spikes of these showy 
flowers are, generally speaking, a blaze of 
colour in September, often remaining well on 
into October in a mild autumn, and if one 
has the good fortune to have a clump or two 
on a south border having for their protection 
a wall at the back he will find, if anything, 
the colourings more intense, the spikes like 
flaming torches as they stand sentinel! amidst 
the waning of other blossoms of the garden, 
an indication of imminent change that comes 
with misty mornings and shorter days. 

= “‘LEAHURST. 


_Petpetual-flowering Carnations 
Old surplus plants that have been flower- 
ing throughout the winter will provide large 
quantities of flowers during the summer and 
autumn if planted outside in beds or borders. 
Prepare the ground as for’ border varieties, 
and take care to rid the soil of insect pests. 


Kniphofias by the water 
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Guard Against deep planting, which might 
cause the stems to rot. Allow sufficient 
space between the plants to facilitate the 
watering, hoeing, and tying. Make the soil 
firm: about the roots. During warm, dry 


‘weather liberal watering and syringing will- 
i s :-EF. W.G. . 


be necessary. 


Annuals in colour groups 


© More attention is now given to annuals 
than probably ever before, and the haphazard 


way of sowing them about a garden indis- 


criminately, whérever space happens to be 
vacant, has very largely been superseded by 


= more rational methods. , Thus, instead of seed 


being dropped in thickly, thin sowing and 
a radical thinning out afterwards are fol- 
lowed. ‚Many gardeners to-day look at an- 


nuals from quite a different point of. view. - 


They do not regard them so much collectively 
as-individual -plants, and the ` possibilities 
which ‘centre round each. Jn very;many ġar- 
dens to-day, for example, considerable. interest 
is taken in the effect annuals produce when 


in bloom, whether: massed in beds on lawns, 


or in groups by themselves in borders, Ina 


word, sowing annuals ‘without any precon- 
ceived plan has given place to order, and 
with particular attention to the harmonising 
of colours, so that. we see groups of one dis- 
tinct colour alongside another quite dissimi- 


lar: . Crimson Calliopsis; Clarkia Salmon 
Queen ; Salpiglossis, rose; Nigella, blue (Miss 


Jekyll); Marigold Giant Orange; Godetia, 
carmine; Tagetes pumila, gold; Zinnias 
in scarlet, crimson, or rose; Linaria 
(Toad Flax), purple or crimson; Nas- 
turtiums, dwarf, in cream, orange, rose, 
or scarlet; -Phlox Drummondi, pink and 
rose, scarlet or white; Larkspurs in blue and 
mauve, rose or white; Nemophila in hrightest 
blue; Asters like the single Comet in various 
tints of scarlet and rose, blue and mauve and 
white; Shirley Poppies in’charming tints of 
rose and pink and orange; Stocks, too, of 
wondrous fragrance and delightful colour- 
ings, as represented by the Ten-week. These 
are a few of the annuals which may be em- 
ployed with very happy -results. Practically 
all of them may be sown in the open ground 
in April and May, and if, as suggested, they 
are given room from the first by judicious 
thinning out, the effect when in flower will 
be very beautiful. It is only when annuals 


` beds ?—W. : 


- strongest crowns, and plarit these 2 inches of 


,.. June 16, 1993. 
are so:treated that we can appreciate them at 1 
their true worth; and it is often the mass of 
one colour seen together which arrests and 
rivets ‘the attention of visitors.-- tte 
: >. +. MIDLANDER, 
Lily of the Valley 
I have two-beds in my garden, one under.a el) 
west wall, the other in an open part of the 
garden and in a more sunny place. -This year 
the crowns seem to be coming up in a weak yt: 
way both as‘to leaves and flowers.: Some 
people advise taking up the plants and re 
planting every third year. This has not-been 
done. Is manure good for Lily of the Valley 
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In almost any garden some spot may be 
reserved for Lily of the Valley, but it is best 
alone, or rather it is not ‘suited for planting 
in a .general way ‘in the mixed border. 
Beneath. the-shade of trees, or protected by a 
north or north-west wall, Lily of the Valley 
gives little treuble.. Room for development, 
however, it must have, otherwise it becomes: 
crowded to such an extent that the crowns 
are unable.to, perfect themselves. In a semr 
wild condition it goes on for years, spreading 
out over large areas. with ‘no attention, but, 
of course, numbers-of the crowns never flower 
at all. To keep Lily of-the’ Valley in a good 
vigorous condition’ periodical transplanting 
is necessary, but if well done at the start beds 
may be kept in good condition for years with 
attention at certain seasons. .The best time 
for making a bed is early autumn, and as 
soon as the leaves show. signs of decay. Fre 
pare the ground thoroughly by deep digging, 
and work in a rather plentiful supply of well 
decayed manure. ~ . To heavy or close soils 
Jeaf-soil -and road sweepings—being careful 
not to use those saturated with petrol—may 
also be added. If an‘old bed already exists, 
a fresh spot sheltered from hot. sun’ may i 
selected. Dig the roots up, select the 
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3 inches apart each way to allow room : 
future development. `The roots may ° 
trimmed to 6 inches long or thereabouts u 
planting. Bury the crowns'tjust below the 
surface, and make them moderately Pee 
When. all are planted mulch with well-rotte 
‘manure and leaf-soil in equal parts, covering 
the bed to a depth of 2 inches or 50. a 
a bed thus planted and annually mul is 
should keep in good condition for five or SX | 
years at least, and yield. large supplies d i 
lowers. Established beds are much benehit i! 
—indeed, greatly so—by frequent supplies + ' 
liquid manure. Especially is this -neede fa | 
dry seasons. Moisture is one essential to l 
full and perfect development of the ls 
Any beds that are suffering from this eee 
may to some extent. be resuscitated by f 
peated applications. of weak liquid es 
In top-dressing be careful not to employ ™ z 
manure from the stables, as-this may do oe | 
harm than good. ` The liquid from cows e 
well diluted is also exċellent.] 


Solomon’s Seal — ` 
This is usually, in Sootland, at its best i 
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' mid-May, just when it is most useful, Not 5 


only does Solomon’s Seal -look well age : 
at full length and used in a tall vast, DS 
is invaluable for -mixing with a ts 
stemmed Darwin Tulips or with the a : 
Narroiss, both of which bloom at the Tal À 
period. A rather tall vase of ps : 
Gesneniana major and Solomon s Seal is , 
effective, but almost any of the Tulips i 
sociate : with it equally well. As a for i 
‘known, Solomon’s Seal is very useful ow 
forcing, and well-furnished pieces may If 
be specially marked for use next seas? a $ 
left until the stems die down 1t 1S, sometl oft: j 
difficult to lift pieces which contain a prov 
able number of strong crowns. 3 
"+ A SCOTTISH GARDENER: 
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| This fine plant is another of Wilson’s finds 
17W., 1232W., 1232aW., etc). It is a large 


ber in ance gurdy shrub with stout branches and large 


Oe Sunny pom” 


aves, some g inches long and 23 inches 


to bange: across, dark green above and rathen paler 


eaves ard Lae - 


beneath. The flat-topped truss is very large, 


ing ut: yg to 20 bells, five-lobed, campanulate, 2} 


d year, Ths’ | 


inches by 3 inches, pale lavender-pink or 


goul for Liz.’ pink, with a big crimson blotch in the in- 


terior, breaking into spots as it ascends. The 
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the air around with their delicious fragrance. 
It is a very pretty and graceful tree, reaching 
30 feet in height in its native country, and 
has practically attained to those dimensions 
in the south of England. On young plants 
the leaves are pale green, and form a pleasing 
contrast to the black, young shoots. Many 
consider this slender- growing tree the 


hardiest of the Australasian Pittosporums. 
E. M. 


Stauntonia I[atifolia 


Those who require vivid colouring in 
climbing plants need not consider the claims 
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but the slender, interlacing branches were 
carrying a profusion of flower-buds in ter- 
minal and axillary clusters, the whole form- 
ing one. long panicle. The flowers are 
unisexual, the males being yellowish-white 
and the females greenish. It is hardy in the 
south, and makes a tall, elegant tree, the 
rather straggling habit disappearing as the 
tree develops. In New Zealand the trunk is 
sometimes as much as 3 feet in diameter and 
the barkiis said to be extremely tough. G. 
NOTES AND REPLIES 
Propagating Kalmia latifolia 
(H.W.).—Kalmia latifolia is propagated 
principally in three ways—viz., cuttings, 
layers, and seeds. We will first of all con- 
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i Po, the stamens 13-16, brown, and the- 
= sa reddish, With me the best plant, which 
. 3 really nice shade of pink, came under 
It is a most im- 
ce shrub, and should be given a 
ae sheltered from wind, which breaks off 


2324 from Coombe Wood. 


ON ence 
TUS, invariably scorches the flowers. 


DE Cross yi : ; 
oleh with Cornubia, the only one which 
as flowered, a really good flower. 

PETER TUR HERMIT. 


P ittosporum tenuifolium 


This ‘ 
Wee P, Mavi of gardens, is now in 
Tvers E purple and generally solitary 
~ "hough not conspicuous, charging 


style and filaments are rather paler than the 


the 

Large leaves, and from sun, which, after 
I find 
. thy i : . 
j a pollen-parent, reproducing its large 
© a Se and robust habit, and, in the case of 


Rhododendron sutchuenense 


of Stauntonia latifolia. The flowers are not 
attractive, being of a dull brown shade, but 
this drawback is atoned for by their 
fragrance. The plant is considered of doubt- 
ful hardiness. This may be the case inland, 
but near the sea, S. latifolia is perfectly 
hardy. Naturally, in Scotland a wall with a 
south or west exposure ought to be chosen. 

A SCOTTISII GARDENER. 


Plagianthus betulinus 


This reaches a height of from jo feet to 
6o feet in its own country—the South Island 
of New Zealand—and it has already attained 
that height, or nearly so, in this country. I 
saw a specimen a few days since which must 
have been close upon 40 feet. This tree 
appeared to have scarcely a leaf deveioped, 


sider propagation by cuttings. When suitable 
wood 1s obtained, roots are emitted freely. 
The best wood for the purpose is that of the 
current year’s growth, the best time for the 
operation being about August, when the wood 
is fairly firm. A bed of well-drained sandv 
soil covered with a handlight and protected 
from the sun answers well. Another method 
which we have found to answer well is to 
Place the cuttings in a close cise, the tempe- 
rature ranging from 6o degrees to 7o decrees, 
To meet with anvthing Uke respectable suc- 
cess with layering, wood cf not more than 
three or four vears’ growth should be lavered., 
as the difficulty in inducing the very old wood 
to throw out roots is very great. Treat in 
exactly the same way as though Carnations 
were being layered. Seeds germinate freely. 
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The best soil for the germination of Kalmia 


N 


seed is composed of three‘parts peat, one part. 


loam, to which is added a fair quantity of 
sharp silver-sand. The seed being small, care 
must be taken not to cover too deeply. Flat 
. pans or boxes may be used, but it is very im- 
portant that they be well drained. The pans 
should be filled with soil up to an inch or so 
of the top, the seed then sown, after which a 
little soil should be passed through a very 
fine sieve. They should then be. stood in 


_ temperature of about 60 degrees. co 


Chrysanthemums 
Chrysanthemums: final potting 
Both the decorative and large-flowered 
varieties of Chrysanthemums are now nicely 
rooted in s-inch and 6-inch pots, and will 
soon require their final potting, for which 
purpose a stronger’ and micher compost 
should be used. The final potting is an 
operation of no small importance, for it is 


upon the nature of the compost and the man-. | 


ner in which the work is carried out that 


ultimate success to a large degree depends. | 


A check caused by rough usage, of the 
potting-stick, or by allowing the plants to 
become potbound; is, to say the least, bad 
practice. . | 

A first-rate compost may be formed as. 


follows :—-Four parts of good fibrous loam- 


broken to the size of Walnuts, 3 part of de- 
cayed cow-manure, } part wood-ashes, a 
sprinkling of dime-rubble, 3 inch crushed 
bones, bone-meal, Thomson’s plant manure, 
and a dusting of soot. The whole should be 
thoroughly mixed together a week or so be- 
fore required, and, if possible, turned once 
each day. During this time the pots may 
‘be washed and crocked ready for use, atten- 
tion being paid to the arrangement of. the 
drainage. Upon the latter sprinkle a thin 
layer of }-inch crushed bones, and add a 
dusting of soot, which will keep the soil free 
from worms. ae E 

The stronger-growing varieties will be the 
first to require potting, espect ally if all varie- 
ties have been placed in the same size of pots. 
I find it good practice to use 5-inch pots for 
the weaker varieties and 6-inch for the 
stronger.growing ones. They are then put 


into pots 3 inches to 4 inches larger for the 


final’ potting. As soon as ‘it is found, by 


testing a few of the plants, that the roots are - 


curling nicely round the ball the work may, 
proceed. Cover the crushed bones with some 


` of the rougher material and make firm, but 


not hard. Shake the plant out of the smaller 
pot, taking care not to damage the roots, 
remove the crocks, and place it in position 
with the loose roots spread out over the 
compost in the bottom of the pot. The 
upper surface of the balt of soil should then 
be about 14 inches below the rim of the new 
pot. Fill in round the Ball, graduially 


-ramming the compost evenly and rather 


firmly all round, just covering the surface of 
the old ball of soil. Do not ram the latter 
or serious damage to the roots may result. 
When potted place the plants in blocks about 
four deep on a good ash bed in their summer 
quarters, so that they can easily be attended 
to until staked and tied and placed in their 
-manent positions. 
Pe ATERING Provided the ball of soil and 
the compost are in the right sbate of mois- 
ture water should be withheld for at least 24 
hours if the weather is not too hot and dry, 
and even then it is not advisable to water for 
several hours. Give the plants a thorough 
soaking when “ watering in,” and then 
leave them until individual pots ring dry 
when rapped with the “tapping stick.” 
Until well established in the fresh soil water- 


| ing should be done with care, those that re- 


quire it being filled to the rim. 


impossible to mulch such trees pro 


_ berries—are promising, 
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SUMMER QUARTERS.—As previously men- 


tioned, the plants should he placed on: a good 


ash bed in an open position sheltered from 
cutting winds. As soon as it becomes evi- 


-dent that they have started to root into the 


fresh soil place-them in their permanent 
positions in single rows. The rows, should, 


asfar as possible, be from N. to S., and 4 feet 


to 5 feet apart, the plants being 15 inches 
apart in the row, or more if space will] allow. 
Where Chrysanthemums are grown on a 
fairly large scale a portion of the garden is 
usually reserved for their summer culture, 
permanent posts and wires being used to 
support the plants when. staked and tied. 
Where space is limited, kitchen garden paths 
may well be utilised. - A. J. P. 
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Cob Nuts and Filberts 


Cob Nuts and Filberts rarely appear to re- 


ceive the amount of attention. that is needed 
to produce the heaviest crops. Instead of 
producing a heavy crop of Nuts annually, 
they are often allowed to grow into a thicket 


‘from want of a little judicious pruning per- 


formed at the right time. To prune success- 


fully it, must be remembered that the female 


flowers are produced separately from the male 
flowers; also that they open before the leaves 
unfold. The mate flowers are easily distin- 
guished in.the form of greyish catkins whitch 
appear pale yellow as the pollen is dispersed. 
The female flowers are almost inconspicuous, 
and are produced upon the upper' parts of 


_ young shoots and also short twigs and spurs. 


Pruning should not be commenced before 


the female blossoms are fully open, usually 
-about the end of Miarch, but sometimes a 


little later, according to the season and dis- 
trict.. Thin. out the spurs and bearing shoots 
of the previous year and remove all old and 
useless wood, , always endeavouring ta cut to 
a promising bud and encourage young wood 
necessary to displace worn-out spurs -and 


‘branches... Lateral growth may be shortened 


back to within one joint of a female bud, 
with the exception of small twigs bearing 
fidwer-buds. Always take care to retain. suffi- 
dient catkins to ensure fertilisation. The 
general aim should be to so regulate the 
growth as to keep the trees well balanced, 
with just sufficient sturdy fruitful wood so 


arranged as to ensure free acoess of light and 


air to all growing parts of the tree. 
Both Cob Nuts and Filberts produce finer 


fruit, as they are allowed to. take the form 


of a tree rather than that of a bush. All 


suckers should be removed as soon as they 


appear. Much. may be done to ensure 
fertilisation by shaking the trees on warm, 
still days when the pollen is dry. An old 
method, and by no means a bad one when 
there is a shortage of catkins on the Nuts, is 


-that of cutting. Hazel branches containing 


catkins and placing them over the branches 


bearing female flowers. Ae eP: 


Hardy fruit 


There is a noteworthy absence of bloom on 
standard Apples, due, possibly, to tħe heavy 
crops of last season and, no doubt, to the 
absence of suitable weather to mature the 
wood thoroughly. On walls, however, the 
outlook is brighter, the blossom being up to 
the avenage. Although the temperature has 
been low there appears to be a fairly good 
set.. Pears are later than usual, Plums and 
Cherries are fairly good. Some kind of 
mulch is very useful to wall trees, but it is 

1 perly when 
the unfortunate. practice of growing Violets 
at the base of fruit walls iis followed. Small 
fruits—Currants, Gooseberries, and Rasp- 

the former two 
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especially so. Strawberries” should now -be 
well cleaned and strewn with litter if this has 
not already been done. W. McG, 


Big bud 


Referring to the query under ‘ Big Bud” 
—Black Currant mite affecting Gooseberries 
—in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, p, 
“ H.-H. W.” may find some interesting Im 


formation by Miss Taylor in the ‘f Journal-of - 


Agricultural Science,’ VIL -pizii . ~ 
NOTES AND REPLIES- ee 
Apple and Plum trees unhealthy 


Herewith please find two Apple shoots off: 
voung trees. The smaller one is Peasgood’s. 


Nonsuch. I believe they are both: that 
variety. Will you be good enough to inform 
me if the disease (mildew) is the same as 
Victoria Plums are afflicted with. ; 
SKEGNESS. 
[The best course to pursue is to cut off and 
burn all affected growths on the Apple-trees 
in question and spray them afterwards three 
times at intervals of a fortnight with’ sulphide 
of potassium solution. To make this, first 


dissolve 2 ozs. soft-soap in 1 gallon of hot — 


water, then add § oz. of the-sulphide and 


afterwards dilute to make 3 gallofis, using | 


warm water for the purpose. Use žhe solu- 
tion while it is warm. .With regard:.to the 
Plum-trees to which you refer, have. the 
foliage examined by an experienced ‘person 
without delay in case what you think to be 
mildew is silver-leaf disease. If the. latter, 
vou should at once-notify the Board ‘of: Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, as this is a;notifiable 
disease. ] Bg 


Apple-tree leaves unhealthy : 

Kindly say what disease causes the-leaves 
of this Apple-tree to turn brown and-die. Is 
there any remedy? It was the same- two 
years ago. All the leaves seem tobe going 
the same way. It is of the Ribston Pippin 
type and only bore a very few- Apples last 
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vear, but is always covered with bloom. It . 


is on a fairly light sandy subsoil. < Q. H.. 

[The Apple leaves are affected wath brown 
rot fungus (Monilia fructigena). :The first 
thing to do is to cut off and burn every-por- 
tion of wood and foliage “found :to be m- 


fected, and then to~ spray the trees with . ; 


Bordeaux mixture at summer strength two 
or three times, allowing a fortnight-to elapse 
between each time of spraying. Next wae 
spray the trees, after pruning, with Wobum 
wash. Both of the preparations named may 
be obtained from any horticultural sundries- 
man. | | 


Vines unfruitful 


T ai = a 


(C. Swain).—The only thing we can think 
of that would cause the two Vines in ques- - 


tion to be unfruitful is over-luxuriance, unless 
they happen to be the Bllack Morocco variety, 
in. which case the matter is easily explain ' 
as this is a notoriously shy-fruiting kind an 
requires to be grown either on the long 
system, or otherwise to leave the spurs at 
pruning time with four or five buds on each 
instead of one or two as with most 


vanieties. It is also mecessary to artificially 


fertilise the flowers of Black Morocco to o 
tain good results, as it is a shy setter. 
With regard to the second cas, the 
trouble cannot be due to the vatlety he- 
ing at fault, as Appley Towers is, accor n 
to our experience, very fruitful, The fact o 
its being satisfactory in the one division a 
not in the other would lead us to think the 
unripened wood, over-cropping, or some 
condition is alone responsible. vie 
luxuriance or gross growth occasion oy 
high feeding, followed by a partial ripening 
of the wood, are the only conditions 10 
experience which are likely to render a ved 
with the exception of the above-mention 
instance, unfruitful. | 
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1a Roses 


He e*t, Chelsea Show took place only about a 
le alas, month before the reat time of Roses outside, 
isn and therefore the examples were obtained 

frd “itt Ne.” gighout much in the way of forcing. Grown 
Fyhr nt". in anol structures the substance in the flowers 
a” V pi | yas remarked, and they were, of course, free 
ND REPLY i fom any blemishes associated with those cut 
<+ from the open, however fine the weather. 

trees oob: The display was really one of the market- 
ind baw Apes growers produce ; all that is good in the 
mally «ei matter of vaniety was to be seen. Cultivators 
¢ tt wh of Rose blooms for sale are very hard to 
cadant: pleage, hence it is only a few sorts that 
milka) 4° satisfy. The nature of the stem is almost as 
Madri — {mportant as the flower itself, and kinds that 

x regure to be wired to keep the same upright 
do not find favour, Thus the popular Los 


Pursue Sk ? 
bee Angeles, as attractive as any kind noticed, 


Khs ki attrap 
-o fils; otherwise it is superb under glass. The 
‘toma. warm salmon-pink in colouring compels ad- 
Other shades 
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ROSES 


in May 
under glass. Scarcely yellow, although one 
of the shades to be found in Wm. F. Dreer, 
this, in the company of pink, forms a com- 
bination rarely seen in any Rose, and cer- 
tainly this one is excellent. Termed vellow 
is Lady Hillingdon, but it is a fawn-shaded 
one, and, as such, is not surpassed by any- 
thing new or old as seen from under glass. 
The few blooms of Golden Emblem seen did 
not impress, at least as an inside variety, 
although its good points outside need not be 
mentioned. Molly Sharman Crawford is the 
white the more favoured. The blooms have 
shape, size, and stand up well, but the colour 
is inferior to that found in the snow-white 
Frau Karl Druschki. My own special fancy, 
Mrs. H. Stevens, was not on view. In crim- 
son sorts Covent Garden is good, and is 
another instance of a variety being better 
under glass than in the open; at least it does 
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aeration of the soil and sprinkling with- 


should be well watered in, will stimulate 
growth in all Roses. F. W.G. 


Rose Wm. F, Dreer 


I was much taken by the beauty of this 
new Rose as seen growing last vear. It evi- 
dently makes a suitable kind also for grow- 
ang under glass, as beautiful examples were 
seen of it at Chelsea. Not many flowers, 
but enough to point to its special charms in 
colouring of yellow and peach-pink. There 


i 


7 seems, too, no doubt about the flower-stem, 


as the blooms were erect, and I did not notice 
any wiring. There was no new variety on 
the occasion named that exhibited the possi- 
bilities of this, and it will surprise me if in 
a year or two's time the name is not on the 


lips of all lovers of choice Roses. This. 


should, indeed, become a rival to Mme. 
Butterfly as a decorative sort for table and 
other uses. i HI. S. 


i 


not appear to me great outside. 
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- Saxifraga Sundermanni 


: Colum'fa and Premier, which did not quite 
i eae On the other hand, Mrs» Henry 
2 Mlorse did, and it seems to be as fine under 
n o gass as it is in the open. Mme. Abel 
w Chatenay, of course, is still among the more 
favoured of the trade grower. David Lloyd 
rge is 2 new one, and provides blooms of 

> a lweiy bright shade of salmon-pink; there 
© Sin fact, red in the tinting. The wonder- 

S, a stem is not the least of the merits of the 

: S a Ophelia, and this it is that makes 

ie the glorified form, Mme. Butterfly, 
pa as Market sorts. Another form, named 
etheld Star, soft vellow in colour, seems to 
At good points of the two named, and 
site O be heard of. But the so-called 
tns i - does not come up to expecta- 
N tis dingy-leaking. Golden Ophelia, 
ae Is wlued tor cut flowers under glass or 
ay outsiag, ye it is not a variety that 
adits Nia Probably the lasting qualities 
with the RA x oG traveler have a lot to do 

is nour, ee of a sort that is not yellow 
Sanne da bs real yellow, however, is 
wt shade Pare Pet net, a fascinating 

X Pires w orickel S ere ts unusual number 
Melody | fc >. bers the stem tell against 
- $ dilhcut to beat in yellows 


This has quite a blackish- 


Beauty is darker. ' 
capital sort from a 


maroon shade, and it is a 


cut bloom outlook. 
Other Roses that took the eve, although 


they were forthcoming only in isolated 
examples as compared with those named 
above, were Mme. E. Herriot, Independence 
Dav, Flame of Fire, and Mrs. Foley Hobbs, 
all more or less well known. The new Cap- 
tain F. S. Harvey Cant is a fine bold thing in 
rich rosv-red. I am looking to seeing this in 
even better condition as an exhibition variety 
later, and I take it that a specialist who 
names a flower after anv namesake knows 
that the same is something out of the com- 
Anvway, it was distinguished by an 


mon. 
MAYFORD. 


Award of Merit. 


The weather and Roses 


Much damage has been caused to the early 
growth of Roses by severe frosts. An im- 
portant point at the present time is to pre- 
vent further damage being done by maggot 
or green-fly. A constant watch must be 
maintained to keep these pests in check, 
s\ringing with insecticide for the fly and 
hand-picking for the maggot. Frequent 
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Saxifraga Sundermanni 


This is a recent novelty of more than 
ordinary merit and very free-flowering. In 
petal quality the flower is not unlike S. 
bursiculata, raised by the late Mr. E. H. 
Jenkins, but, coming into bloom a month 
later, dees not enter into competition with 
that plant. The pure white, somewhat 
cupped flowers, cach 7 inch across, are borne 
three or more on 3-inch high stems. The 
barren rosettes are each about ? inch across, 
the linear leaves marked with white dots. 
This variety will be welcome in March and 
early April, when the bulk of the Burseriana 
set is over. The tufted growth points to fre- 
quent division being necessary, and, if that 
is not convenient, then a good mulch should 
be carefully worked into the plant to main- 
tai its stamina. A. G. 


Viola bosniaca and others 


This distinct little Viola has been blooming 
very freely this spring, several plants raised 
from seed a vear or.two ago having grown 
into large tufts which are crowded with the 
brightly-oolourcd flowers. The shade of 
colouring is peculiar, described bv Farrer as 
a “hot amethyst ''—perhaps a [tue inclined 
to be hard and not associating so well with 
its neighbours as those of quieter hue. V. 
gracilis var. Lady Crisp, which is near it and 
also flowering freely, is a far more ladylike 
and refined flower, with no disposition to 
quarrel with its neighbours. V. gracilis 
Clarence Elhott is a dainty white of refined 
appearance and verv useful. V. Red Ad- 
miral, though its flowers are larger and not 
w graceful, has beautiful blossoms of a par- 
ticutarly warm shade of purple, and the large 
clumps are simply crowded with flowers 
which continue to be produord in great pro- 
fusion over a long time. The plant dves not 


appear to exhaust itself by free-flawering. 
W. O. 


Thymus nitidus 


Though of quiet colouring, th’s is a very 
pretty little Thyme, making a compact bush 
about a foot high and as much through, 
which is covere] with blossom in June. A 
hard winter often works havoc among the 
Thymes, but the mid winters of recent years 
have suited them verv weil. W.O0.C. 


All correspondence on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Editor, “Gar- 
dening Illustrated,” 8 Bouverie Street, 
London, H.O. and not to individuals. 


artificial manure, which in dry weather.. 
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Southern Counties 
Ripening Peaches | : 
Fruits now arriving at maturity require an 
ample supply of fresh warm air to ensure 
high flavour. To allow ‘of the necessary 
amount of air being admitted, the hot-water 
pipes must be kept warm while the cold, sun- 
less weather continues. Look over the trees 


„and remove the fruits to the fruit room as 


fast as they ripen, when not only will they 
keep longer but the flavour remains brisker 


than if they are allowed to remain on the 


trees. If the fruits have to be sent away by 
road or rail always make a point of gather- 
ing while slightly under-ripe. As soon as the 
crop is cleared, cut out the old bearing wood 
and put the trees in order for the remainder 
of the season, and wash the foliage twice 
daily -until growth is fully matured. Free 
ventilation, with the border supplied with 
water as often as is necessary, are other 
matters requiring attention. ote Oe 7 


| Ripe Grapes 


As long as present abnormal conditions con- 
tinue, loss of colour in regard to Black 


` Hambro Grapes need not be apprehended, 
but with a change to bright, warm weather 
' there is a risk of such a thing happening if 


the consumption is slow. A thin shade is 
then advisable, which can be quickly afforded 
by spraying the roof-glass with whitewash. 
A slight amount of warmth in the pipes will 
keep the air circulating at night and on dull, 
cool: days, and prevent condensation of mois- 
ture on the berries. ` 


French Beans ee | | 

' Make a good sowing of either Magnum 
Bonum or Canadian Wonder in the open, and 
allow a distance of not less than 2/feet be- 
tween the rows. Good rich soil is essential 
for this crop, and in dry weather ample sup- 
plies of water are an absolute necessity. 


Late Peas T 
The final sowing of late varieties should 


s 


now take place. ln case the autumn should ` 
= prove very warm and dry, take the precau- 
‘tion to sow in well-manured trenches unless 


the soil has been deeply dug and enriched 
during the past winter. P 


Scarlet Runners | | 
Mould and stake early-sown rows of these, 


using, stakes of a length commensurate with 


the nature or richness of the soi]. For 
general purposes stakes 6 feet to 8 feet in 
length suffice. Make a final sowing where 
the plants and stakes will not be subjected 
to the buffetings of autumnal gales. 


Endive : 
Both the Broad-leaved Batavian and 


Curled-leaved varieties are usually in demand 
for salads throughout the summer and. 


autumn, and in many instances well, into 
winter. From now and for some time to 
come make frequent sowings of both in drills 
1 foot apart. Thin out tothe same distance 


. in the rows. Blanching when the plants are | 


full, grown is effected either by tying or the 
placing of stakes, tiles, or boards over the 
plants. l 


Chicory has 
This is in great request for winter salads. 
Sow seeds now in not too rich or recently- 


-manured soil in rows 1 foot apart. When 


large enough thin the plants to 9 inches apart. 
Witloof or Brussels Chicory is the best 
variety to grow. Other things to raise now 
for salad-making are. Rampion, Corn salad, 
and Dandelion. Mustard and Cress can now 
be raised freely in frames and on a border 
outdoors. A. W: 


N 
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_ THE WEEK'S WORK. 


Peaches | 7 | 

inthe earliest house will now’ be ripe. As 
‘soon as the trees have been cleared of their 
fruits the branches which bore the fruit and 
any other useless shoots should be cut away. 
This will benefit those that remain, as the 
leaves will afterwards be exposed to the sun- 
shine and air, the result being that the 
shoots and buds become better matured, The 


borders should be tested, and if in need of 
moisture be given a thorough soaking, The 
‘trees should be -syringed vigorously every 


day, ventilating the house freely by day and 
reducing slightly at night. As the shoots be- 
come hardened, both the back and front ven- 
tilators may be left fully open. Houses con- 
taining fruits which are now commencing to 
ripen should be freely ventilated. No heat is 
required during warm, sunny days, but a 


little artificial warmth should be maintained 


at night and during the day when the weather 


is dull or wet. Give water to the roots when- 
ever required, and syringe the trees with soft 


syringing must be discontinued. 


Leeks: 


water until the fruits are nearly ripe, when 


sown in March for the main crop are ready 
for planting out. The ground having been: 


trenched and manured, early in the year, it 
now only requires to be forked over before 


drawing the drills àt 18 inches apart and 


4 inches in depth. The Leeks may be planted 


at 1 foot apart, using a garden dibber, only 
allowing a small quantity of soil to fall 


among the roots, afterwards working in the 


. remainder with the hoe. Leeks are gross 


feeders, and as the season advances will be 
benefited. by frequent. applications of weak 
liquid manure. ' 


Tomato ` n 


seeds should now be sown:to raise plants for 


cropping under glass in the autumn. When 


the seedlings are through the surface re-- 


move them to a well-ventilated pit in order 
that growth may be robust. Transfer the 


‘plants singly to 3-inch pots as soon as, they | 
are large enough, and keep them in a cool | 


pit until the pots become filled with roots, 
when they should be potted into 6-inch pots. 


The final potting should be done before 


growth becomes hard and stunted. The pot- 
ting soil should consist of two-thirds turfy 
loam and one-third decayed manure, with a 
sprinkling of rough bones placed over the 
crocks. Make the soil moderately firm about 


the roots. ` 


Bush fruits 


Scarcely anything should now remain to be 
done among these. The hoe should be freely 


used between the rows both to keep down 


weeds and keep the ground open. If catch 


crops are grown in any available place be- 


tween bush fruits see that they do not suffer 
from want of water. 


The rock garden 


past their best, but Campanulas in variety, 
Dianthus, Delphinium nudicaule, Potentillas, 
Heucheras, Cistus, Helianthemums, and 
many others will keep the garden bright for 
some time to come. It is necessary to 
examine faded specimens from time to time, 


cutting off useless growths and seed vessels 


(unless seed is required); also to keep the 
ground free from weeds. Attend to the water- 


ing of plants growing in dry positions, and,. 


if necessary, break the sun’s rays during the 
hottest part of the day on shade-loving plants. 
A few branches of common Laurel stuck over 
and around the plants will answer the pur- 


pose. EWG 


Chrysanthemums 


f 


Many of the plants in the rock-garden are , 


- 


l ` June 16, 1993 
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Late Vineries — i 

The past month will be a memorable one 
among Grape-growers. The temperature all 
through May was abnormally low, and this 
low temperature was accompanied not only 
by lack of sun but by piercing winds, ln 
cases where the fuel bill must be kept down 
‘this must have prevented satisfactory pro- 
gress. Of course, the proper procedure when. 
the thermometer is low is to use as little 
moisture in the atmosphere as posstble, and 
to utilise the heat of the sun to the utmost; 
but no one can turn out good Grapes in such 
weather as was. generally experienced’ with 
‘out fire-heat. ee a DN 

Bedding out ait Br 

‘Most of us have a fixed date for com- 
mencing the planting out of what are termed 


bedding plants. Those who during the. 


present season have adhered rigidly to their 
customary date are now regretting their 
temerity Such plants as have been got out 


-have either been’ frosted or crippled by biting :“ 
winds, while there appears to be'a perfect |* 


plague of slugs. The latter outbreak is; 
perhaps, not unconnected with the,mild and 
open -winter which did not thin the numbers 


of these pests to an appreciable extent. With 


the advent of warmer weather,‘ however, 
planting out should be taken in hand with 
out delay, and, given good growing weather, 
progress. will soon be visible among ‘plants 
which have been -thoroughly hardened. . 


The potting of Chrysanthemums: for use 


in the greenhouse now calls for’ attention. 


Indeed, many growers will most likely have ` 


made a beginning among their most forward 


. plants. This is a good practice to follow; for 
. there are always some plants which take the 
= lead and ‘which are liable to suffer if potting 


be delayed until the bulk of the collection is 


‘ready for handling. Clean pots` should 


always be used, and the drainage must be 
ample. A rather roughly-chopped compost 
which includes loam of a good fibrous nature, 
with some leaf-mould and sand,.. is at frst 
sufficient for the requirements of -the plants 


although enough soot to make the’ wHole per- 
-fectly black, and a small allowance of a good 


chemical fertiliser are not objectionable. . ln 
potting ram the compost very firmly, and 


Pe a ae ee, | ey ee 


leave space in the pots for a top-dressing at ' 
a later date: If the soil be in good condition - 


as regards moisture no water ‘should be given 


for a few days after potting. The pots, of . 


course, must be placed on a hard base. 


Plants under glass a 

‘ With increasing attractions out of doors 
‘tant, yet it is advisable to keep the plant: 
houses as bright as possible. The Clarkias 
are very useful at this season, ‘so, t00, al 
Canterbury Bells. Many make a feature of 
Fuchsias, which, when neatly trained, at 
rather handsome. Zonal Pelargoniums an 
tuberous Begonias are always useful. se 
ing is needed to preserve these in their bright 
colouring, but shading is a necessary evil an 
ought not to be overdone. ~ | 


Kitchen garden oe 
_ Larger sowings of Turnips' can now be 


made, and Spinach, Lettuces, Radishes, and 


similar things may be sown at regular n 
tervals. French Beans, Scarlet Rur 
Beans, and a final sowing of Broad a 
ought to be got out. - Plant more Cabhag : 
Cauliflowers, and Brussels Sprouts. e 


have been more deaths than usual among e 


plants put out at an-earlier date. Celery vi 
be pllanted during suitable weather, w soil. 
watered until the plants take hold ¢ Mee 


the display under glass- becomes less impor- 
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| ~~ ORCHIDS 


| 
Cymbidium Merlin Westonbirt var. 


This, the result of a cross between C. 
| Dryad and C. Alexanderi, was when shown 
before the Orchid Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, on March 13, by 
Lieut.-Colone! Sir George Holford, unani- 
_mously given a first-class certificate. It 
isa flower of the largest size among the 
' many crosses with C. Alexanderi. The 
- broad segments are in colour blush, the lip 
' freckled and spotted with rosy-red in front, 
| and the upper side of the column dark-claret. 
' The plant shown carried a spray of six 


" blooms, 


| Vanda ceerulea 


An occasional importation of this plant 
' shows that there is a steady demand for 
newly-imported specimens, and when we re- 
member the beautiful cobalt blue of the 
flowers it is surprising that it is not more 
largely grown. It is one.of those Orchids 
| that is often seen in better condition in an 
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weeks until they recover a little extra shading 
Do not over-water the 
plants, but keep the surroundings moist to 
encourage root action. V. cœrulea is a native 
of Burma and Northern India, and plants are 


will be advisable. 


occasionally sold in the salerooms at a 
moderate figure. The flowers are generally 
at their best in September, but spikes are 
also seen at other seasons. The flowers vary 
in size and in colour, some of the finest forms 


being highly prized. B. 
Trichopilia Backhouseana 


There is a wide selection among Orchids 
that require what is known as an inter- 
mediate temperature—t.e., a house that is 
slightly warmer than the Odontoglossum- 
house, and not quite so hot as the Cattleya 
division. This would be about 55 degs., with 
a rise in temperature with sun heat, and a 
Slight fall during frosty weather. The 
Trichopilias are well adapted for this struc- 
ture, and one of the most chaste is T. Back- 
houseana, which may be a varietal form of 


Cymbidium Merlin Westonbirt var. 


eJinary range of greenhouses than in ortho- 
dox collections of Orchids. It is not nearly 
such a difficult subject to grow as some would 
hive us believe, the chief cause of failure 
being too stuffy an atmosphere and often ex- 
cessive shade. During the growing period 
Oe plants may be placed at the warmest end 
ot the Cattleva-house, and the roots kept well 
“poled with moisture. When growth has 
vas, and the roots have formed a covering 
it the ends, the resting season is at hand. 
Mey should then be arranged in a group at 
te coolest end of the house, or where the 
eT rature averages about 50 degs. F. 
Careful handling of the water-can must be 
Ne Tue, and only enough moisture is afforded 
kp the leaves from shrivelling. No 
“pag down is required, and no water 
Pent to fall on the foliage or the black-spot 
“se May appear. Ordinary flower-pots 
<7 tabe, and they should be filled one- 
7M of their depth with drainage. The soil 
ae up of Osmunda fibre three parts and 
ao Sphagnum Moss, to which is added 
a te sprinkling of finely-broken crocks. 
a ePatting or top-dressing is done in the 
oo en batt freshlv-imported plants are potted 
> ty they are received, and ‘or a few 


the old T. fragrans. It produces more or less 
pendent scapes of pure white flowers, with 
the exception of the pale-yellow throat in the 
large, funnel-shaped lip. To realise the 
beauty of this plant it ought to be suspended 
from the roof, so that the flowers are brought 
level with the eye. An error is often made in 
the cultivation of these plants by repotting 
them at the wrong time. Growth begins, and 
the beginner is usually anxious to repot the 
plants, but the observant cultivator will notice 
that the pseudo-bulbs are three parts de- 
veloped before there is any sign of root 
action, and it is at this stage that anv fresh 
soil should be given. Fairly deep pans 
without side holes are the best receptacles, 
and these should be filled to one-third of their 
depth with drainage material. If desired, on 
account of stage room, the pans may have 
wire handles fixed whereby they can be sus 
pended from the roof. When grown in this 
wav care must be taken to prevent the soil 
becoming too dry when the plants are in a 
state of activitv. The rooting medium con- 
sists of Osmunda fibre, peat, and Sphagnum 
Moss in equal parts, with a sprinkling of 
finelv-crushed crocks. Where the plants are 
not in a satisfactory condition a few partly- 
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decayed Oak or Beech leaves incorporated 
with the mixture will often restore them to 
their former vigour. The leaves are rubbed 
through a -inch mesh sieve, and after remov- 
ing the dust the flaky material js ready for use. 
Make the soil fairly firm, and if the plants 
possess a number of back pseudo-bulbs thev 
should be reduced to three behind the lead. 
For a few weeks after being disturbed care- 
ful watering is essential, and when the plants 
are at rest only enough water need be given 
to keep the pseudo-bulbs in a plump and 
healthy state. Shade from strong sunlicht is 
advised. In addition to T. Backhouscana we 
have the pure white and fragrant T. fragrans 
and T. suavis, a fine species with large 
flowers which are creamy-white spotted with 
pale rose. This plant is somewhat variable, 
and the flowers of some of the varieties are 


much more highly coloured than others, 
T. W. B. 


FERNS 


Growing Maiden-hair Ferns 


Kindly give a few directions on the proper 
way of growing Adiantum cuneatum. I en- 
joy reading the paper very much, and always 
look forward to getting it: R. G. 


(The ordinary Maiden-hair (Adiantum 
cuneatum) is naturally evergreen, but by 
gradually drying the plants off in the autunin 
and keeping them cool for a time they may 
be cut down and kept cool and dry until re- 
quired to start again, when, after having 
rested for a time, they will soon start into 
active growth if placwl in warmth again. 
Water should be usedl sparingly until the 
fronds are well developed, when they will 
naturally require more water, but over-water. 
ing is a common error. It is, however, quite 
necessary to avoid the other extreme. As 
soon as well started a little manure may be 
given from time to time, but this will be of no 
use jf the rovts are unhealthy. 

Revor1inG.—The best time to repot is after 
they are well started into growth. The lower 
portion of the ball may be cut away, and if 
the roots are much matted together they niy 
be loosened out with a pointed stick, taking 
wre not to damage them, and to save those 
with the bright fresh tips. They may be 
potted a little lower in the pots than previ- 
ously. The compost should consist of good 
loam, leaf-mould, and sharp sand. If there 
is no fibre in the lmam a little peat may be 
used, but with good loam the Ma'‘den-hairs 
will succced better without than with peat. 
After repotting, the plants require shade and 
a close atmosphere for a few days, with a 
temperature of from 7o degs. to 75 degs. 
Later on, when established, they should be 
gradually exposed, and air given. In grow- 
ing plants on, a temperature of from 65 degs. 
to 75 degs. should be maintained. Plenty of 
light and air should be given. It is a œm- 
mon error to grow these beautiful Ferms 
under too much shade and mosture. Even 
the beautiful Adiantum Farleyense may be 
grown almost fully exposed to the sun, and 
will be found to make fronds of better sub- 
stance with a beautiful bronzy tint on the 
voung ones, which will gradually turn to a 
bright green. 

WATERING is the most important factor in 
the successful culture of Maiden-hairs. If 
the soil gets soured by excess, failure will en? 
sue, and it is equal'v damaging to allow them 
to get too dry at the roots. When grown 
under good conditions thev may be used for 
house decoration and other purposes, lasting 
well even if the temperature fals as low as 
49 degs. For cutting, the fronds wijl be 
more valuable when grown fully exposed to 
the licht.] 
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The flower garden 
_ I suppose that, notwithstanding the long- 
drawn-out unfavourable conditions of the 
weathier, which have i 


aspect to the most beautiful part of 


~ 


r x 


the yedr, 


i) 


Fig. 1.—A Viola cutting 


it will be safe to assume that those of us who 
have the bedding-out of summer plants as 
‘part of our routine have completed the work 
and are now contemplating the early results 


either with complacency or othermvise. Per- 


sonally, I do not preach the gospel of com: 


_placency. If we want to progress, 
complacency is out of place, and instead of 
indulging ourselves and luing ourselves in 
- such a’ spirit, we ought the rather to sharpen 
our criticab faculties and search out the points 


upon which we could ourselves suggest im-. 


provements. There is nothing much more 
helpful either to the old or young student, 
` than to visit the gardens of friends, to miake 


comparisons generally, though not to express 


them always, to observe how difficulties here 
and there have been. surmounted, what com- 
binations have been adopted, and, more 
especially, what subjects thave.been requisi- 
tioned to bring about the more pleasing 
effects. Real object-lessons are far more 
useful to the student than the cramming in 
of any amount of theory. A tableau striking 
the eye direct is apprecilated far more than 
any recital as to the details, and any of us 
` who, during our visits either to private or 
public gardens, see. combinations and effects 
beyond those we have been ourselves able to 
areate will do welt not to regret what might 
have been, but to catch the ideas and shape 
them to our own circumstances. 
~ The present is the exact moment for some 
such purpose. The fervour of designing, the 
glamour of “ arranging,” and the lively in- 
terest of planting-out are all fresh upon us, 
and we have really a slack time while the 
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gone by the board, and the taste is spreading 
for more esthetic results. Many subjects are, 
naturally, being bnought inte general use, but 
perhaps the two which find the greatest 
fayour are Antirrhinums and: Tufted Pansies, 


‘of both of which there is a very large range 
-from which to select, of the former in habit 


and colour, and of the latter principally in 


our. 


~ I want this Week to concentrate my re- 


marks upon the latter, not because they are 
of any greater value than the Antirrhinums, 
mor because they are mone beautiful, but just 
because this is the flower of the moment, and 
because, too, its season for propagation is 
rapidly drawing near. In point of fact, there 
is only. a short winter season and- a much 
rier summer season. in which the great 
growers of Violas do not propagate it, and 
this propagation is so very simple and so sure 
that once a stock plant of any- variety is in 
our possession its rapid increase is a thing we 
can depend upon even if our facilities for 
raising them are of the most. elementary de- 
scription. I have seen hundreds of cuttings 
struck in a frame in a shallow box with 
a sheet of glass over it, and, oocasionally, 
without the glass, for which a strip of canvas 
did duty, - ` 7 : 
In order to induce a Viola plant to produce 


its largest quantity of cuttings it should be 


plants are quietly establishing themselves be- 


fore we have to begin active preparations for 


the winter and spring. Perhaps what may. 


first interest us is the subjects that. our friends 


Fig. 2.—Cuttings of Violas in frame 


have relied upon for their particular effects— 
‘and our eyes are keen to notice any innova- 
tions and how they pan out. One of the first 
impressions is that the old florid style has 
gone, probably never to return.. The time- 
‘honoured combination of Pelargonium, 
Marguerite, Calceolaria, and Lobelia, so 
satidłactory in the eyes of the past genera- 
tion, but which displayed no more imagina- 
tion than the face of a painted wax doll, has 


, 


planted in a partially shaded, moist situation. 


The soil ought not to be heavy, but it should 
be well pulverised, deeply dug, and about 6 
inches -beneath the soi! the roots should find 
a good: handful of spent Hops—a form of 
manure for’ which this plant has a great 
liking. When the roots. once find thamselves 
in this,the plant responds by throwing up a 
number of basal growths, which alone make 
suitable cuttings. For apart from these basal 
growths are the ordinary flowering growths 
which are hollow, or pipey, but which, if ïn- 
serted as cuttings, may keep alive for months, 


but seldom make more than the most rudi- 


mentary of roots. Mig. 1 affords a fair re- 
presentation, of a good Viola cutting—a basal 
growth the wood of which is solid and fleshy 
like to a sprig of Watercress. From -this 
illustration, too, you can easily gather the 
length at -which if is advisable to make the 
cutting and how it should be made. The 
blase of it is made just below a joint, and this 
cutting represents, not the tip of a shoot, but 
its entire growth from whlare it ‘emerges from 
the soil. Where proper facilities exist and 
skilful attention is given, one can almost be 
sure of 95 per cent. “taking.” And thesc 


‘proper facilities’? are not elaborate or ex- 


pensive. A simple frame with a light over 
it, filled to ‘half its depth with a light and 
open soil, a facing of samd, and a general 
firming of the bulk are the requisites; the 
whole being level on its surface. Fig. 2 
shows such a frame—one in simple and in- 
expensive form, but which contains all that 
is essential. Being only 2 feet in length and 
18 inches in width, it will accommodate about 
12 rows of cuttings, 12 to a row, and this is 
quite a considerable number, the rows heing 
2 inches apart and the cuttings in the rows 
13 inches. A simple multiplication sum will 
tell yau how much to extend if you want to 
raise 1,000, and it is just as easy to strike 
1,000 as it is to strike 100. ; 

. Our rooted cutting is shown jn Fig. 3, and 
such-a cutting as this represents is almost 
perfect. If the wood had not been solid it 
could never have produced such roots as 
these, and as it is drawn from hfe it is a 


- faithful reproduction. Referring baok to my 


diary I find this particular cutting was put 
fri on’ April sth, and the illustration is as it 


. 
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appeared on May 20th. To-day it has taken — 
jee plate among hanes of others bedded 
out in the garden. DO | 

Fig. 4 is of a young plant one month after ‘rs 
planting. The cutting was exactly similar to t.4 
that represented by Fig. 3, and was plaited dat 


pth J a 


Fig. 3—A rooted Viola cutting 


so that its crown shows a compact tuft. It :-. 
is just blooming, but at its base, tgo siall to |: 
be seen in the illustration, -are some soore of l 
the desired basal- growths just pushing: up, | 
and these will supply me with a first.crop of |, 
cuttings from this particular plant. . I shall, '-, 
probably be taking them about midsummer, |, 
and I have not the least doubt that I shall `+, 
take three distinct crops of cuttings: during *; 
the season. I compute always that’ whena | 
Viola is grown in a suitable situation and +; 
does well it is possible to increase almost `; 
fifty-fold if the propagator is keen. You se i 
What possibilities this presents—we- oan fol- } 
low our fancy as far as our hearts, can de- l; 
sire, and the outlay is but paltry, This is l 
one reason, perhaps, why the cult is spread- `- 
ing, but, of course, the chief reason: is-the k 
intrinsic merits of the plant itself. Thee are `: 
many varieties, and the variatioh is exceed: |. 
ingly well marked. Very few, indeed, are ` 
the synonyms. Some nurserymen. catalogue :. 
nearly 100 varieties, and, I have no. doubt, 2 
could expatiate upon the merits of each, but . 
very few amateurs, apart from fancers, í. 
would cane to grow, or find a use for, to ' 
many varieties. I should prefer, myself bo. 
suggest a very limited number of varieties 
whlose characteristics are quite distinct, for 
few readers of these notes would be likely to 
find separate uses for more than-a dozen. — 
You see, it is not a plant which lends itself 


Fig, 4,—Viola in bloom 


to growing in mixture, and the Lp 
would at least form the nucleus of M naw 
tion :—Moseley Perfection and How and 
Purple (perhaps the ‘largest Pott (oselu 
purple), Kitty Bell and Maggie -Mo (white 
mauve varieties), Snow flake and Dove wbite 
or nearly white), Mrs. Chichester AS i 
with! deep purple edges), Primrose (the ¢ 


sta Purple; at 
implied by its name), Clivedert TRE 


James Mackenzie. 
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| Fruit 
The Melon 


Hf the présent meteorological conditions 
oxitinue much longer the chances of good, 
eatabla Melons from a frame this year will 
be very poor. I have sowed Melons on 
Juné 7th, planted them on July 6th; polli- 
nated them on July 31st, and cut ripe fruit 
on September 20th, four fruits weighing 
17 ibs. from frames. The outlook js not en- 
courading, yet we never know what a day 
may bring forth, and it is possible we may 
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have a really warm and dry summer and 


autumn. 
SOWING THE SERD.—In mixing the soil use 
stiff loam, leaf-mould, and old, dried 
manure (cow), four parts loam, two parts 
leaf-motrlcl, and two parts manure, the whole 
to be rubbed through a 23-inch sieve. The 
fibre of the loam, the large parts of the de- 
caved leaves, and the rough, hard bits of 
dred manure will serve as drainage for the 
seed pots. The whole of this mixture is for 
the seed pots; a heavier mixture will be used 
for the border in which the Melons are to be. 
grown, Having sifted all the soil and placed 
the rough material by itself*to be used as 
drainage for the seed pots, We now prepare 
the pots for the reception of the Melon-seed. 
If there be old soil adhering to the inside of 
the pot the young rootlets of the Melon are 
almost sure to attach themselves firmly to 
that ok dirt. Then, when the time arrives 
for planting, they receive a check. The ball 
of sal and roots jntact, which we expect to 
dep gently into our hand in perfect condi- 
ton, fails to move at the first sharp rap on 


smething solid; a second and impatient rap 
Is Sven, which fractures the pot and the 


adherent roots at the same time, and thus 
injures the plant, or, possibly, ruins it. Many 
vdube plants have been lost through no 
other cause, i 

DRAINING "HE SEED POTS is an important 
hough simple operation. It is so simple, 


ee: that but a very small percentage 
anh knows how to do it, the reason 
Ning that drainage of a flower-pot is such a 


ae that they think it cannot be inl- 
Henge diat : Irequenily a question of 
able to endea ia plant. Plant life is un- 
The Mel dure stagnation about the roots. 
we ee pant is no exception, therefore 
Prepare a fiii for it air and water. We 
Main enadi eee ae its roots which will 
Rt readily oF oth Ər its requirements and 
t also contin PY e surplus to pass away. 
be mots evar a eed ent supply of air for 
a) re nae ye t ONRI Wo beat the border of 

~ Fasonable extent with a brick, in 


wi : 
ind oe ook) "n as well as contain 
Re mix the cane = Hapa various reasons 
é Melone ATT and make the border for 
~n the form of a segment of a 


ard neil ž 
ce to faeilitate the escape of all surplus 
d'ant. Haera ots and stem of the 
ome me potsherds broken up in 
tough to cover the 
t, the other size 
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We at the ha. of a we 


ise on 

wicks ares | ie mas hese very small 
Tho Plage phe a St usal in general pot- 
onside dataa e see L pOtDECIS, 
0d. Then Ard, ov the hole men- 
ttam, laces rocks and entire 
4 Piace the very: small crocks to ‘a 


ese place a layer of 
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A three-light frame on hotbed for Melons 
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the fibre of the loam which did not pass 
through the sieve. This is to prevent the 
finer portions of the soil from being carried 
by water into the aranan and there choking 
the drain. In default of fibre the large bits 
of decayed leaves will answer the same pur- 
pose. In default of those, the bits of dried 
manure must suffice. After sowing the 
seeds place the pots close together and per- 
fectly level, water with slightly warm water, 
and place in the frame or a suitably warm 


structume, 
THE HOTBED for the frames and Melons is 


fees, ah aa, SS 
A 


supposed to have been previously made, or is 
in the making while we are preparing the 
soil and pots and sowing the seed. Ferment- 
ing manure from the stable is the best 
material to use for the construction of a last- 
ing hotbed for a frame. Whatever the size 
of the frame to be placed upon it, the hot- 
bed should be larger by 18 inches to 24 inches 
all around the frame. Near woods, where a 
good supply of leaves of last year is avail- 


able, more fresh leaves may be collected and 


mixed with the stable manure, thus in- 
creasing the bulk of the fermenting material, 
while slightly moderating the heat of the 
stable-manure. 

THE FRAME.—The size of a frame is a 
matter of some importance, and it should 
receive some consideration. * There can be 
very little doubt that of three frames—a one- 
light, a two-light, or a three-light—the last- 
named is.the most economical and the most 
useful. It is also readily moved by two men, 
The old-fashioned frames of so vears ago 
met the wants of those days, but they were 
deep, dark, and very heavy, thoir weight 
bringing about, very frequently, their 
dismemberment on removal. The three- 
light frame of the French garden js probably 
one of the handiest in these days. 

THE MAKING OF THE HOTRED.—This is fully 
desaribed and illustrated on page 243 in the 
number for April 15th, 1922. But this vorr 
a larger bed and frame are suggested. The 
method of making the hothed like the build- 
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manner on an admittedly suitable day is sure 
to be rewarded with complete freedom from 
the stab of the honey-bee. A slip, or an un- 
intentional pinch of a bee by a frame lug, or 
something of that sort will, however, cuuse 
the injured victim to resort to her natural 
weapon of self-defence. We beckeepers of 
some years’ standing have become almost 
proof against stings. That is to say, we do 
not mind them; they cause us little or no 
pain, and the resulting effect is that we suffer 
no inconvenience. But we do not neglect 
sensible measures to prevent attack from our 


A hotbed f 


bees. I think all practiced beckeepers will 
approve of the two above-mentioned condi- 
tions, which bring in their wake freatom 


from stings. A few further but very obvious 
preventives may be submitted. Do not jar 
or jolt the becs, and never, under any circum- 
stances or in anv degree, indulge in the policy 
of reprisals. You are sume to pet the worst 
of the engagement if you do. It is precious 
hard to hit a flying angry bee, and if vou do 
get a direct hit the bee is probably only 
floored somewhere unknown to you, and will 
soon be up again and at you, all the mare 
enraged and revengeful. The esprit de corps 
of the hive will quickly bring up other bees 
to assist in driving off the oppressor, and for 
the rest of the day that particular stock will 
be testy and irritable. Should a bee show 
fight, and a nonchalant air on your part not 
prove your safeguard, the best thing to do is 
calmly to walk away, either to some leafy 
shelter or to a building. The leaves and 
branches of a tree, if the assailed person will 
bury himself in them, is a sure defence 
against pursuing bees. 

To engage in any operation involving even 
partial stripping of a hive without a veil for 
the hoad is most unwise. If you fed you 
must wear gloves Jet them not be of a rough 
surface, Many people can make their own 
gloves nowadays, and so I woul recommend 
a pair cut from some soft, pliable mackintosh 
material, with cuffs to run up 2 inches or 
3 inches outside the coat-sleeve and held in 
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Mound on which the Melon Is seen planted 


ing of a large and good havrick remains un- 


altered, BEES 


Stings—how to avoid them and 


how to treat them 


With the month of May comes more direct 
intercourse with our bees—manipulaton, in 
fact—ond this means direct contact. It 
means a contact which is too dirnect—some- 
times! For manipulation signifies handing, 
which, if not done gently and with care, or 
at reasonable times, causes the bees to sting 
the operator. It is really impossible to avoid 
being stung occasionally, but a few sensible 
| reduce the number of stings 


precautrons wHl red 
almost to zero. A steady, defberate, firm 


place by strong elastic. Try to get the 
fingers to fit like a glove,” otherwise vou 
cannot he'p being clumsy. Discardel leather 
gioves are useful. Personally, I think the 
naked hands, with cuff gauntlets, or the ccat- 
sleeves tied round with string, are best. 


Should a sting be recived, what is the 
best thing to do? Wel, quickly scrape off 
the actual sCaying apparatus if left in vour 
flesh with the finger nail, and then bathe or 
soak the place in either hot er cold water far 
as long a tme as is convenient. Appied 
Onion juice or diluted ammonia sem to tend 
to reduce both the pain and the sweling, 
My awn preferred opinion is that, having 
wmoved the stng, nothing js tetter than 
plenty of oold water. Certainty do net rub 
the place. R. R. H. 
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_ reach or pass that night. 


Gardeners’ Orphan’ Fund 
ANNUAL DINNER 


The annual dinner, at which there were pre- 


sent about 160, of the Royal Gardeners’ - 


Orphan Fund, founded in 1887, was held at 
the Hotel Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, 


- W.C., on Friday, May 25, Mr. -G. Monro in 


the chair. During the past year the appeal 
for monetary aid was splendidly responded to, 


‘and the raising from all sources of a sum 


amounting to close upon £2,000 on behalf 
of the orphans of gardeners cannot be con- 
sidered other than gratifying in these diffi- 
cult financial ‘times. The election of can- 
didates during 1922 brought the number of 
children now enjoying the benefits of the fund 
up to 106. The annual dinner—the chief 
source of income—had to be abandoned 


during the war, necessitating the forced sale 
of some of the fund’s investments to meet | 


current liabilities. It is the earnest wish of 


the Executive: Committee to restore the in- 


vestments to their pre-war amount at the 
earliest opportunity. Since the fund was 
established, 35 years ago, in commemoration 


of the Jubilee of Queen’ Victoria, over- 
~ 40,000 has been expended in maintaining 


and starting in life orphan children of gar- 
deners, elected by the subscribers to receive 
its benefits. The fund has only an assured 
income (from investments) of 4,350, whereas 
41,400 is required to pay the children’s allow- 
ances in the current year. Hence the value 
of the annual festival dinner in’ emphasising 
the appeal for funds. . . D 

The ‘President was accompanied by Mrs. 


` Monro and supported by Lord Lamboufne, 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Edward N. Sherwood, Mr. 
Leonard Sutton, Sir Edward Stern, Mr. 
\W. G. Lobjoit (Controller of Horticulture), 
Mr. W. Lawrence Bradbury, Mr. Geo. 
Cobley, Mr. and Mrs. Alex. J. Monro, Mr. 


` Donald Monro, and many others. 


The President, in giving the toast of ‘ The 
Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund,’ hoped it 


-may be able to continue and carry on its bene- 


ficent work in the future. It was unfor- 


«tunate that there was an idea that it was only © 
` the orphans of private gardeners who were 


eligible to receive the benefits of the fund. 
There were now waiting for admission two 
children whiose father, now deceased, hiad 


- been a foreman in a commercial nursery. The 
fund was almost unique in that the money- 


allowed was paid in such a way as to enable 
the child to live at home. He commended as 
an example which might be followed .the for- 
mation of a trust fund in connection with the 
Worshipful Company .of Gardeners sufficient 
to provide an allowance to an orphan boy in 
perpetuity. The record collection was made 
two or three years ago, when the amount 
realised was £1,700. That was the amount 
which he hoped they would endeavour to 
At any rate, on 
that basis of contribution each year, the fund 
would be put into such a position that the re- 
serve fund would be restored to its pre-war 
amount, and as a result they would be able 
to consider the possibility of increasing the 
benefits to the children. The fund was for- 


-tunate in being guided by. a very enthusiastic 


chairman, Mr. David Ingamells, and in their 
treasurer, Mr. J. E. N. Sherwood they had 
one whose heart and soul were in the job. 
Mr. Sherwood responded to the toast, and 


said the figure they aimed at was £1,600 a 


year. lt was up to them and to all those 
interested in the welfare of the gardening 
craft to see that their charity did not languish 


from the want of adequate funds. 
Mr. Leonard Sutton pledged the toast of. 


« The Visitors,” and associated with it the 
name of ,Mr. W, G. Lobjoit, while at the 


same time he spoke very appreciatively of the | 


Press, whose influence in arousing interest- in 
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the’ fund ‘could not be too highly estimated. 


- While they had.such men as Mr. Lobjoit at - 


the Ministry of Agriculture they might be sure 
-that the interests of horticulture . would be 
looked after. - O 


man,” which was in the hands of Lord Lam- 
bourne. a | ak =e 

Subscriptions amounting to a total of £51,200 
were announced, the President’s list being re- 
sponsible for £385 (including 4100 from Mr. 
Geo. Monro, and Mr. David Ingamells’ 
Covent Garden list of 4,175). The other prin- 
cipal donors were :—Mr. J. E. N. Sherwood, 
4100; Mr. F. E. Stoop, £100; Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, 50 guineas; Mr. Whitpaine 
Nutting, £456 6s.; Mr. J..M. Bridgéford’s 
list, £52 11s. 6d.; Mr. H, J. Jones, 443. - - 

During the evening an excellent musical 
programme was rendered under the direction 
of Mr. ‘Norris. 


Correspondence 
- PLANTS AND FLOWERS | 
Potting Maiden-hair Ferns | 
(M. P.).—The Ferns should be potted in a 
compost of half turfy loam and half fibrous 
peat, with some sharp silver sand added to 
` keep it open, and, the pots should be well 
drained. The ‘soil should be pressed 
=- moderately firm around the roots, and the 
pots should not be filled fuller than an. inch 
below the rim to allow for plenty of water. 
“Use pots of a size according to the strength 
of. the plants. The smaller they are in 
reason, the more useful are plants grown in 
them for furnishing rooms, etc. 
Saxifraga pyramidalis 
(S.).—The flowering of the plants will 
cause off-shoots to form, and you can easily 
increase in this way, breaking them off when 
the plant has done blooming, and potting 
singly into small. pots, growing on in a cold 


frame during the summer and repotting next | 


spring. Tihese off-shoots will then be strong 
enough to flower after they have been well 
rooted in the fresh soil. You ought to have 
two sets—one blooming and forming offsets, 
_and the other growing on to bloom the follow- 
ing year. 
Anemone coronaria raising 


(Ernest C. Curtis).—Seed of this should be 
sown as soon: as ripe. Lift the tubers as soon 
as the foliage decays, storing them in a dry 
platce until the autumn, when they may again 
be planted. If you wish to have a succession 
then you may plant at intervals. We have 
planted the tubers at midsummer. and seoured 
a fine display in the autumn. of the same 
year. 


Begonias for the flower-garden 
(J. P.).—If you have any glass, then you can 
purchase Begonia bulbs, and start them 


yourself, planting them out in May. If, how- 
ever, you prefer it, we would advise you to 


purchase the Begonias in pots about the end 


of May. If you get good-sized plants, then 
you will require: about 100 bulbs, planting 
these in two lines with an edging of some 
such plant. as Lobelia, Mesembryanthemum 
cordifolium variegatum, or any other you may 
prefer. For effect we should advise you to 
grow the single Begonias. 


FRUIT 


Raspberries failing | | 
(P. R.).—The reason js, we think, due to 
the blossoms, after they expanded, having 
been injured by cold winds or frosts, or both 
combined. We arrive at this conclusion be- 
cause after having examined them we failed 
to find the slightest evidence whitch would 
lead us to attribute it to insect agency. The 


The final toast was that of “ The Chair- © 


you to deal with them as follows:—in 
‘autumn or early winter apply 4 ` OZS. 


_ very liable to it. If you decide to dig up the { 


on, or about thè time the canes are about to 


leaves 


Tune 16, 1993 | 


growths and canes appear to be weak and in 
need of a stimulant. We therefore advise ` 


square yard of basic slag and lightly foe i 
in. Then in February apply 2 ozs. of Super- 
phosphate. of lime and-3 ozs. ‘of kainit 
square yard, and merely hoe this in. Later. 


blossom, apply 1 oz. of sulphate of ammonia: 
per square yard, and allow rain: to wash it 
in. If your soil is deficient of lime substitute 4 
nitrate of lime for the last-named, Fish 
! 


guano thinly strewn on the surface at inter. 
vals throughout the season js also a good.” 
stimulant for Raspberries. Ao 


Silver-leaf in Peach trees | 
(H. M:).—We know of no cure for silver. 
leaf with which your Peach trees are affected, 
The best plan is to dig up and burn any trees 
that have been badly attacked. The silver- 
leaf is caused by a fungus known as Stereum 
purpureum, which, too, is very prevalent | 
among Plum trees, the variety Victoria being. ; 


tree then you.must remove all the soil and # 
add fresh in its stead. If you plant any other 
tree barring a stone fruit then there.is no 
need to remove the soil, but see to it that 
every particle of the roots of the Peach is 
cleared out, as such if left would breed fungus 

as they decay. e 5 | 


2 i a ae { i 
| SHORT REPLIES . {J 
~- John Loudon.—Cut out alll the old wood at 


once and give a! good top-dressiing of manure ; 
ga as to encourage the formation of: young | 


~ wiojod on which the fruit is borne. Wag 


NAMES OF PLANTS | R 
Anon.—White flower, Snow in Summer | 
(Cerastium tomentosum); Red flower { ' 


Weigela rosea. l a 
T. A. V.—1, Phlox divaricata variety cana- | ^4. 
densis; 2, Smilacina nacemosa; 3, Lamium “tte Ba 


maculatum album; 4,-Masterwort (Astrantia | kg 
major). ta | + as 
. Bloom.—Kindly send blooms with num- iy), | 


ber attached to each specimen. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED i 
D. Prior and Son, Colchester.—Rose nova. 
ties for distribution autumn, 1923. — T 
Trial of Schizanthus and annual Lark- I] N 

spurs at Wisley ~~ Em S 
_ The Royal Horticultural Society will carry 1 
out a trial of Schizanthus and annual Lark- A) 
spurts for flowering under glass during te — 
coming winter and spring. A packet of ja ll 
variety for trial should be sent toT a | 
Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, thy 
Surrey (from whom: the. necessary g i wi 
forms may be obtained), so as to reach hm | S 
on. or before June 3oth, 1923. Ti 
; g . i h 
; age fa- . ; “ | 
Obituary œ 
MR. OWEN THOMAS, V.M.H. S 
‘We regret to announce the death; re 
age of 80, at Ealing, of Mr. Owen T “i NS 
who was for ro years head gardener ail 
Royal Gardens, Windsor. He had been fh 
ing for some time, following an ae ae yi 
pneumonia. He at one time was ere MN 
‘dener to Sir Thomas Peel at Drayton” |, 
On oe geo att 
Manor he was appointed to the charg? ” § 
gardens at Tine Hall, which he loft © Q 


4 


, è f . ` n Ab 
= superintend the gardens at Suge the Royal ki 


È 
Gardens, Windsor, which he left uae XG 
Queen Victoria. He was 4 


a widow, three sons, and oad nN 
daughters, to whom, in their loss, ‘ 
our deepest sympathy. 4 
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o Che Albesco wap to th fect Gard 
a The Albesco wap to the Perfect Garden /MonenveSon, 
ae . | USING | eee T 
Arn 
e WHITE FLY FUMIGANT SPECIAL INSECT WASH MORTLAKE, 
} 1. ¢ 
hee: ROSE MILDEW SPECIFIC SLUG POWDER, Etc. W. 14 
i Ne Obtainable from your Seciisman; if he haa no stock, let us bave his n and address, 
kaS Ve will urrange for him to supply vine reqiivemuntas iain S, : á 
sD 
lee ne 
Ml gli 
t ges. 
the ue | (Patent applied for.) 
Nha! A Time ond Labour-Saving Impli 
ing ment with Sold Steel Pot-shaped 
. | Cutter An Ideal Tool for Nursery- 
l men, Gurdenera, Allotment Holders, 
ets oto. It scoops out the soil to the ri 
quired depth and size with one motion, 
Hev leaving a tlat bottom for planting of 
T bulbs, etc. A great advantage over 
ia old methods as it leaves the surround- 
gdt- ing soil free for easy growth of plant 
ee life, and can be used quickly without 
ha, 7 dist urbing growing planta, oto. Over- 
ee all length of I’lanter, na. ice 
ks: 6/6 ca j "05, end packing, 9d, oxtro; 
Bir 3 for 20)-, carr. pal gents wanted. 
its Ve Satisfaction guaronteed or money 
ret: ae Rot, decay, and vermin are always watching for unprotected woodwork. 
TE athe uesice te: AA E “ Sidol ” foils them. This rich, nut-brown preservative penetrates, and con- 
TE . Eto, ienai Noten and verts sappy wood into long-lived timber. Cheaper and more artistic than paint 
thee, Coin should be sent Regis- for interiors, bringing out the natural grain of the wood. Easy to apply. 
: tered Post, 7 lasti +: . : 
eee MP GAUGE Very long lasting. From 2/3 per qt. tin up to 3/- per gall., in 40 gall. barrels. 
Tae N FOR . 
Min Ía standard shade of Net Brown. Also ia Crees. 6 
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D. ANDERSON & SON, LTD., 
Park Read Werks, Stretford, Manchester. 


“a (Dept. B), 


2 & 3, High St., 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES 


and at Belfast. 


“KATAKILLA” 
N FOR 


~~ Spraying 


BASKET WORKS 


ami” FLOWERS 
VEGETABLES 


Sudden death to Greenfiy, 
Caterpillars, and other pests 


Makers of all Kinds of 


4 baskets & Hampers 
$ MARKET GARDEN, : x 
FRUIT AND- FLOWER, 


COMMERCIAL, LAUNDRY, 
ROUSEHOLD AND FANCY. 


7 3% E :, 
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° 
CERP 


Z 


In powder form, ready for mixing with 
Waer. 
No DANGER OF LEAKAGE AND Loss. 


Tat 
A 


NON-POISONOUS 
NON-IRRITANT 


ri aed EPO AF, 
EASE TEOTAN 


WICKER CHAIRS & TABLES È |- "kATAKILLA” 
for House and Garden. {f I| fa.2 patent. end contains the most pomertu 
ss sole property of McOougall's. 


Me 


In 2/- cartons, each sufficient for 10 galls. wash. 
9 6/- 9” ” ” ” 50 os ” 
Sold by retailers all over the country, inoluding all the well 
knowu London stores, or è (rom— 
McDOUGALL & ROBERTSON, LTD., 
66, Port Street, Manchester. 


ORSETT BASKET WORKS, 
ORS 


ETT, GRAYS, ESSEX. 
Telephone: ORSETT 5. 


| Wns for Catalogue 


Registered Trade Mark No, ORY 
t THE” FUMIGANT for WHITE FLY 
Non-Poisonous. No Danger. No Apparatus 
SIMPLY SPRINKLE ON THE FLOOR 
Saies for 2 months sumcrent Co fumigate over 3) muillion cubic 
feet Hundirols of Testimonials revive l 
Please Obtain trom Your Seedsman or Murseryman 
Commended by the Royal Horticaltural Sœnuety. 

Cubic ft LW 200 400 Say 1402) 320) Shay and in 
Pree 10d. 13 2- 36 6- 106 19+ Dams 
CORRY & Co. Ltn, Snap Thawes, Loxo. SE L 

Beware of Imitations. 


ale Botwont Led Grays, Essex 
HE ACAN WHO USES IT 


7 


QuaarsTvero) 


Roach Road Works, Old Ford, London, E. THE IDEAL WOOD PRESERVATIVE. 


caer STOP! 
LOOK!! 


4% 
LISTEN!!! 6 


Buy your Cane Furniture direct from tho maker and saro 


middleman’s protita. 
HERE 18 A BARGAIN. 


The “Long Life” Chair 


rere Dont Delany! 
1 Order To-day 


Buitablo for STIR 
House or Gar- E % 
den. Clesely F j 4 


end aeccuro 


woren with Best is | , | A FREE 


White Pulp 
Cane on Strong f ~ 
Cane Frame. E 


G] 


Made to wear, 


s 


not to look at. Bh se. 
ae ~ ba * ` 
Ca-h with order, by if 4 ee Cane Furniture, 
Satisfaction x ~ ] Se are giving, 


Guaranteed or 


Money i 
Refunded. f | LEDEN 
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= GARDENING ILLUSTRATED © 
Royal Horticultural  Society’s Show 


June 12th, 1923 


l “The meeting after the Chelsea Show. is 
generally a very good ane, many of the firms 


having available part of the exhibits they — 


staged there, and at this fortnightly meeting 
there were several’ brilliant groups, notably 
one from Messrs. James Carter and Co., in 
the centre of the hall, where some fine Calceo- 
darias attracted much attention. Added to 
this, the warmer weather brought out many 
people, and the attendance was much better 
than at previous meetings. 


| ORCHIDS 

There were not a great many of these, as 
the season is nearing its close, but Messrs. 
Sander, St. Albans, put up a very good show 
of Cattleyas and Miiltonilas, while Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, had amongst 
their. group a beautiful flower in Brasso- 
Lalio-Cattleya Albatross and Cattleya gigas. 
These two groups and the exhibit from 
Messrs. Cowan and Co. comprised the chief 
items in this class, the latter firm being very 
well represented amongst the -Brasso-Lælio- 
Cattleyas and Odontoglossums, B.-L.-C. 
Jupiter being a magnifieent example of this 
flower. Another especially noteworthy speci- 
men here was Cypripedium Curtisii Sander. 
Apart from the groups some excellent in- 
dividual specimens were shown, chief of these 
comprising Odontoglossum Gold Crest from 


‘Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, and Odonto- 
glossum Fabia var. The King from ve R. 
don- , 


Gerrish, Milford Manor, Salisbury. 
tonia Corona var. Rajah and Miltonia Venus 
var. Princess Maud came. from Messrs. 
Charlesworth, and Odontoglossum citros- 
mum Gattonense from Sir Jeremiah Colman. 
In addition to these, Mr. H. T, Putt sent up 
one of the choicest Miltonias, William Pitt, 
to which a First Class Certificate was given. 


HARDY PLANTS AND ALPINES 


A very wide variety, both ‘as regards the 
plants themselves and the mode.of showing 
them, was to be seen here, since by far the 
majority of the exhibits fall under this head- 
ing. On the one hand we had Messrs. James 
Carter and Co., with their tastefully-arranged 
ground exhibit, where an edging of Ageratum 
Imperial Dwarf Blue enclosed a bed contain- 
ing Begonias, wonderful Calceolanias (Golden 
Princess especially), Gloxinias, Antinchinums, 
Sweet Peas, and Petunias, with a group of 
the Spanish Iris Solfaterre, while, on the 
other hand, were charming groups of Saxi- 
frages, two exhibits being especially praise- 
worthy. These were from Sir Everard 


Hambro, Hayes Place, who showed hand- — 


some specimens of Saxifraga longiifolia, and 
Mr. B. H. B. Symons-Jeune with splendid 
sprays of Saxifraga lingulata x longifolia 
Tumbling Waters. There were many exhibi- 
tors of lris, Lupins, Delphiniums; etc., such 
as Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Ltd., 
Twyford, where we noticed Iris -Prosper 
Laugier, Gagus, and spuria Notha, with 


Delphinium Lamertine and Lupin Cottage 


Maid. Mr. E. Scaplehorn, Beckenham, had 
pretty Lychnis Lagascæ and 
Primula helodoxa, while another. Primula 
which stood out was P. ‘orispata, shown. by 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Ltd., Crawley, 
whose Gladiolus Pearl Blossom was also’ ex- 
cellent. Here we also moticed Lupinus 
Dainty Maid and Iris sibirica Snow Queen. 


'A very fine group of Iris was staged by 


Messrs. George Bunyard and Co., Ltd., the 
new introduction Ambassadeur, with reddish- 
violet standards -and: velvety falls, making a 
brave show. Other fine flowers we liked in 


and Mrs. Neubronner. Mr. Sydney Smith, 
Enfield, had some very curious Cacti which 


[rises Glitter, 


were widely. commented upon, including 
Mamillarias, Wildeana, and viridis, with 
several varieties of Opuntias. A striking 
effect was obtained ‘by Messrs. Dobbie and 
Co., Ltd., who had a group of Long-spurred 
Hybrid Aquilegias, most useful plants f or the 
border or rockery. Handy plants in variety 
were shown by Messrs. W. H. Rogers and 
Son, Ltd., Southampton, notable features be- 
ing Iris gracilipes, Iris - Caterina, and 
Eryngium Violetta. Messrs. Clarence Elliott 
staged a wonderfully well grown group of 
Lupins, showing the Six Hills scented strain 
in, varying shades. Amongst Irises no better 
group was to be seen than that of Pedigree 
and Hybrid Iris raised by Mr. Amos Perry, 
Enfield. The dwarf Chrysophar is a very 
dainty flower and Hakéedor and Franklyn 
Beyson were good, as likewise Watsoni 
hybrids, ` Sweet Peas composed some of the 
principal groups, Messrs. Sutton and Sons 
having some particularly fine dark varieties, 
such as Charity, Warrior, and the darkest of 
all, Ravenswing. Included in this group 
were some handsome pieces of Clerodendiron 
fallox, evidently seedlings, while Mr. A. 
Dickson, Belfast, showed several prominent 
novelties for 1924, such as Champagne, 
Purple Perfection, Lucifer, and Celeste. Mr. 
H. J. Damerum was also to the fore here 
with Viscountess Lascelles, a pale lavender- 
blue, and Mrs. H. J. Damerum. A most 
arresting sight was the mass of Hydrangeas 
from Mr. H. ‘J. Jones, such varieties as 
Splendens, . Triumph, and Longelot being 
prominent, the whole forming a sea of colour. 
Messrs. Wallace and Co., Tunbridge Wells, 
were other exhibitors of Iris, and in their fine 
group .we noticed Souvenir de Mme. Gaudi- 
chant, sibirica Perry’s Blue} and Virginia, 
and from the Orpington Nurseries Co. came 

J Prosper Laugier, Thunder- 
cloud, and -Lorely, this display being amongst 
the best. Lupins from Mr. G. R. Downer, 
Chichester, were a perfect delight, the varicty 
Snowfall standing out as very pretty. Messrs 
Andrew Ireland and Hitchcock, Essex, 
showed Sweet Peas, including their novelties 
for 1924, Lord Lascelles and Shamrock, and 
amongst the other varieties were to be noted 
Annie [reland, Barbara, and Matchless, a 
aream. Messrs. Barr and Son’s exhibit con- 
sisted of Irises very tastefully arranged, the 
varieties Jian de Bray, Rachel Buysch, and 
Giant Xiphium Imperator being most 
pleasing. A. very shewy group of Ponies 
from Messrs. Kelway and Son, Langport, 
added-to the brightness of the meeting, ia par- 
ticularly charming flower being the double 
Mrs. Baldwin and a novelty, Kelway’s 
Papyrus. Besides Pæonies this firm had 
some equally fine Delphiniums, containing 
several newer varieties, such as Delphiniums 
Blue Gem, Princess Mary, and Stanley Bald- 
win, and also Pyrethrums. Another fine 
group of this flower was staged by Mr. F. 
Gifford, Hornchurch, Essex, and here we 
thought ‘the best varieties Fire King, Sun- 
beam, and albiflora carnea. Other firms 
who made good displays in the hardly plant 
section were Messrs. Wells,  Merstham, 
Messrs. Carter Page, Messrs. Tucker and 
sons, Messrs. M. Prichard, Mr. G. Reuthe, 
Messrs. B. Ladhams, Lid., and The Central 
Garden Supplies. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


The only exhibit here came from Messrs. ]. 
Cheal and Sons, Ltd., Crawley, who put up 
a group of Rhododendron blooms and other 
shrubs. Amongst the Rhododendrons the 
varieties Sefton and H. W. Sargent were very 
fine specimens, while we also noticed Phila- 
delphus Voie Lactee. 


, -June 16, 192 
ROSES AND CARNATIONS 
Roses came from” Messrs. Wm.: Cutbush 
and Son, Ltd., Barnet, who showed a STOW 
of Polyanthas, which included the Ae ea 
petual-flowering Orange King and such old 
favourites as American Pillar and Tausend- | 
schon. Here also was the new border 
Carnation Prince of Wales. The Rey, J. H. ; 
Pemberton was the only other exhibitor of 1 
Roses, wlth a very decorative Sroup of fine ` 
blooms. We particularly liked the varieties 
Echo, Juliana, and Sinica Anemone. In’ 
Carnations Mr. C. Engelmann had one of his - 
usual displays, including all the well-known 
sorts fin fine form. ‘Mrs. C. F. Raphael, a 236 
large-sized flower, was very good, as likewise “E 
the varieties Tona and Benora. ` Messrs. ; 
Stuart Low and Co. put'up a large group of thee 
Carnations, including British Triumph with 4 
its Clove scent and most of the better known ‘s 
varieties. Finally, another well-known Car 5°" 
nation firm, Messrs. Allwood Bros., had a ide 
splendid exhibit, and here also was a very ; : 
comprehensive collection. We liked High- +-- 


land Lassie and Wivelsfield Fancy, which hee 
were particularly well grown. ee | 
\ S l ET 
. os fa. 
FRUIT | 


The only exhibit here was a collection of 
Melons {from Major Pamm, Wortley Bury, 


Wroxlow, Herts, more than half-adozn 
varieties being shown. : pi ae 


oe 
ran 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE RES i 


MEETING ON JUNE 12, 1923 ie 
ORCHID COMMITTEE:. pa 
First-Class Certificate- "1 
Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge Wells, for Odonto + k 
glossum Gold Crest. i oa 
Awards of Merit PET 

Mr. H. T. Pitt, Stoke Newington; for Miltonia Wm. Piti; = 
Odontonia Corona Rajah from Charlesworth and Co. ent 
D ie 

Medals | a 


SILVER FLORA.—Messrs. Sander and Son, St. Albans; Mess ; 
Stuart Low and Co. ; Messrs. Cowan, Southgate, N. 


4 
| 
FLORAL COMMITTEE - 475 
Award of Merit a 

Yusca gloriosa argentea, from Messrs. O. Smith and Boy: 
Caledonia Nursery, Guernsey ; Lupinus arboreus ee at > 
Lodden, from Mr. J. Carlile, Twyford ; Pentstemon Poig : s 
from’ Mr. O. I. Musgrave, Godalming; Saxifrags au 
caterhamensis, from Messrs. Ingwersen and Jones, Stevenage. .” 


Uae 
i 


S 
Rhododendron insigne, from Lady Aberconway; Pyret be 
Robinson, from Mr. H. Robinson, Hinckley; Tris Trond 
from the Orpington Nurseries, Kent, Rosa polyan' oe 
Queen, from Messrs. Kersberger Bros., Boskoop. te 

Cultural Commendation — a 

Captain B. H. B, Symons-Jeune, for Saxifraga Tun rqi 

Waters. i 
Medals 


y 

t 

Hs 
SILVER GILT FLoRA.—Messrs, James Carter and Co, Barn i 
Park, for group of Gloxinias, Calceolarias, Bte etei A Sons) | 
Dickson, Belfast, for Sweet Peas; Messrs. Sutton an A 
reading, for Sweet Peas. aa i 
aa ste ES ei BANKSIAN.—Mr. E- Hambro, for Sankat. 
longifolia; Messrs. Ireland and Hitchcock, for paket ations; : 
I FLORA. — Messrs, Allwood Bros., for d ahrobs; A 
Messrs. Cheal and Son, Orawley, for hardy plants ant Kelray>. 
Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, for Hydrangeas; Mosi jams 

and Son, Langport, for Pæonies, Fyrothrams; in ' 

Orpington Nursery, for Irises; Mr- Amos ath Corie 
Irises: Messrs. Wallace and Co., Tunbridge Wells, lants > 


>eas; Mr. Downer, Chichester, for Lupins; Mie for. 
Reman Walden, for Carnations ; Mr. Giffard, Gag E 
Pæonies: Messrs. Stuart Low, for Caramanh, r Page sod Con. 
Ltd.. Shirley, for hardy plants, Messrs. oe or po 
for hardy plants; Rev. J. H. Pemberton, Mr G. Reuthe, for j 
Messrs. Prichard and Sons, for hardy plants B DB. Symons 
hardy plants; Mr. S. Smith, for Cacti r Cats ah Wateren, Sons ` 
Jeune, for Saxifraga Tumbling Waters; Messit. 


f 
Beckenham, for bardy . 


and Crisp, for hardy plants. | 
Bronzu FLora. — Mr. Scaplehorn, for hardy nia $ 
Bon, Oxford, 9: 


Sout to 
plants; Messrs. Rogers and Son, Southampton, 


BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Tucker anı 
hardy plants. a 
FRUIT COMMITTEE ; a 
Medal Wroslot,: 
SILVER GILT Hoae.—Major Pamm, Wortley Bury: N 


Herts, for Melons. 
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Tue  Booron PLANTER.— Owing ni 
printer’s error the price of the Boota! June. 
was incorrectly quoted jn our Sap for 205: 
oth. This should have peor sluts valuable 
The ‘ Booton’”’ ss an ESUN : 
little planting tool, which has many: 
advantages. 
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Ornamental Medlars and Quinces 


As fruit-trees these are not extensively 
rown or highly appreciated in this country. 
hey are, nevertheless, deserving of more at- 
tenton than is generally bestowed upon them 
were it only on account of their great beauty 
when in bloom, which is such as to entitle 


them to a place in the shrubherv border, or 
even as omamenta! standard. trees upon 
lawns. As regards 


A MEDLARS (Mespilus germanica), they will 
succeed in almost anv kind of soil, being of a 
free, drooping, and somewhat irregular stvle 
of growth; but bv attention in the wav of 
pruning during their early stages thev mav 
readily be made to assume any form desired, 
The flowers, which are large and showy, are 
generally produced in great abundance, and, 


exxinding somewhat late in the season, 
escape Laie spring frosts, which not infre- 
quently produce such havoc with other fruit 
cps. The result is generally therefore 
abundant crops of fruit, which jis by some 
highly appreciated. There are three distinct 
“nenes of this fruit—viz., the Dutch 


is very large and somewhat 
itor belts thie heer Hence ey ine 
panel g the | est flavoured, and con- 
oÍ Neuve BS fon dessert. The fruit of all 
ho Sra ver, unfit for use until it has 
sometimes 2 si nge ind ripened, or, as it is 
Madar red Npressed, become rotten. The 
thornuphiy's F ONR season in which to 
fail fom’ tf pen its fruit. It Is not apt to 
sowed to ie athe ee and may generally has 
Saree to hang until the leaves show indica- 
carefully athens The fruit should then be 
thinly ca = ew nee quite dry and spread 
Mher suitable ed a c) y fruit room, or some 
it unt the oo at an should be selected for 
~s is compi age) \ oF Inge or ripen’ng pro- 
Mai; peted, and it is fit for use. 
“WATS are frequently manufactured int 
etecedinghy delicious” ey red into an 
Smbling that mat y conserve or jellv, re 
minw considered be from the Guava, but by 
a a On to be greatly superior to the 


Medlar, which 
Mire; the Roval 


THE Ornek (a. 
tae ak. (\Cvdonia vulgaris), its chief 
hemina 9 i _Sonsdered to cansist in its 
AS of Peas “Soh which to graft the finer 
ond fore iru rS. s0 as to induce a more early 
e lung habit. For this purpase the 
we ates pa nerally raised from seed; thev 
a aae metinis mused mare expeditiously 
e e cuttings, but seedling plants 
Sk. In ape cons.dered to make the best 
: ` cas $ ` -< 
3 pets or tubs ises where Pears are grown 
as Orchard-house trees the 


Quince is found to be the best stock on which 
to work them. When planted out on rich 
and heavy land most varieties of the Pear 
are found to succeed upan this stock and to 
come into a bearing condition at an earlier 
period than when the same varieties are 


oe 


Tulip Zulu. (See page 365) 


worked upon rhe more free-growing Pear 
stock. But. on the other hand, on poor and 
light land the use of the Quince as a stock 
for the Pear should by atl means be avoided. 
There are three distinct varieties of the 
Quince grown in this country; these are 
chiefly distinguished by the form of their 
fruit, and are known as the Appte-shaped, 
the Pear-shaped, and the Portugal. The 
fruit of these is oniy used for cooking, such 
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as the flavouring of various dishes and in the 
formation of a kind of marmalade. As an 
ormamental tree the Quince is worthy of be- 
ing more extensively grown than it is, as 
very few flowering plants can present a more 
beautiful appearance during the months of 
May and June, and even in autumn fine 
specimens or groups of this plant when 
loaded, as is genorally the case, with rich- 


- looking gohlemvellow fruit are exceedingly 


interesting, Like the Medlar, the Quince is 
by no means particular as to soil or situation; 
indeed, it will suco-ed almost anywhere, and 
with the exception of a little attention in the 
wav of giving the desired form to the tree by 
judicious pruning during its early stages, and 
the occasional moval of | superfluous 


branches, it needs no further cultural care. 
G. 


Notes of the Week 


Polyanthuses and Daisies 

Beginners do not realise how well these 
plants will thrive in a strong loam inclined 
to be clayey. The plants pretuce more roots 
and larger flowers af better colour than those 
speamens grown in a very light, 
medium. l know a Seotch friend who has 
the greatest diticulty in keeping the plants 
alive through the summer the second vear in 
a sandy soil. My own plants are grown ina 
clavey loam and thev do remarkably well. I 
always try to get in the seeds early in April, 
sowing thinly and transplanting once before 
the final shift. G. G. B. 


Viola Bowles’s Black 

One finds this little Viola or Pansy grow- 
ing in favour, There is something fascinating 
about titis smail, deepecoloured flawec, almost 
pure black in most cases and sonw times quite 
w. It ik net too long-linal, but sows itse'f 
freely. From among the seedlings mav be 
picked out some of Fighter shades, deep blue 
or purple, and varving a gor] dral in size. It 
is advisable to retain only the best vareGes in 
point of colour and to propagate them from 
seus or cuttings where there is a much 
superior variety. A continued ef mination of 
the inferir varetes would lead to a higher 


standard of colour among the serdiings. 
S. A. 


Cottage Tulip Isabella 

It seems but vesterdav that the hte Mr. 
W. Baylor Flartland, of Cork, tank up the 
caus? of the Cottage Tuns. Like same of 
the leading English firms, he did his test to 
wek out od garden varieties which had Meen 
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nearly lost, and offered them in what was 
then a most delightful catalogue of Tulips: 
and Daffodils. At that..time Mr. Hartland 
called this Tulip by the attractive name of 
“ Shandon Bells,” anid it has also been called 
“ Blushing Bride,” but the title of “Isabella” 
seems now to. hold the field. It was very 
good this year, its flowers of a charming 
| i SAn 
Myrsine africana Pa 
This interesting evergreen shrub appears to 
have a large distribution, being found wild 
in the Himalayas, China, Azores, and the 
mountains of E. and S. Africa. Although 
possessing no great flower beauty, it is inter-. 
esting as I saw it in the gardens at Nymans, 
near Hanidoross, Sussex, the other day, when 
the female plant was bearing a profuse crop 
of pinkish-lilac berries, smaller, but some- 
what after the manner of the Prickly Heaths 
(Pernettya). I have known these bushes for 
some few years, and therefore it ‘must be 
hardy, at. least in this part of the country. 
This dense-growing shrub-is not often seen, 
and will be found interesting. to the great 
army of enthusiasts seeking to add to their 
collections. Pe ae | 
Primula Aileen Aroon | b 
A remarkably handsome Primula is this for 
grouping either -in cool, shady places in the 
nock garden or, better still, by the-water. A 
hybrid between P. Cockbunniana and P. 
‘pulverulenta, its flowers contain much of the 
beautiful orange colour of the former, with a 
suffusion of crimson. It is a beautiful plant 
and one òf robust constitution, resembling 
the latter parent in that respect. This plant 
was seen recently in Mr. Hanbury’s rock gar-. 
den at Brockhurst, East Grinstead, in beauti- 
ful condition, and was much admired. 
Aubrietia variegata aurea 
While not. favourites with me, plants with 
variegated leaves not only appeal to many on 
account of their departure from the normal 


green, but are also valuable because of their — 


_ brightness at certain times of the year. ` For 
this latter reason the golden variegated 
Aubrietia is prized by -some people. It 
flowers: in spring with the other Aubrietias 
and gives'a fair proportion of its lavender 
flowers. These are, perhaps, not quite so 
freely borne as-those of the green-leaved 
„forms, but they are.in sufficient numbers to 
be appreciated. In winter, however, the 
variegated Aubrietila is at tts best and js most 
valuable. Then it supplies us with a mass of 
gold and green, in which the yellow variega-. 
tion seems ‘to shine out more brightly than at: 
other times, and enables one to give the rock 
garden a touch, of brightness which stands out 
well against the deep green of other 
` Aubrietias. | Ess. 


Rhododendron caucasicum pictum 


Massed in the foreground of woodland and 


reaching for a distance of 100 yards or more, 


this Rhododendron was seen to great advant-, 


age on April 7th. The wealth of bloom re- 
sulting from this bold planting formed quite 
a feature of the landscape, and, with a 
meadow in the foreground, the great banks of 
„pale rose flowers could be seen from a long 
distance. Although. the’ true, Caucasian 
species iis rarely seen in gardens, many of ats 
“hybrid forms. are well known. Among the 
first of this genus to bloom, one very lovely 
lind és R. Nobleanum, which often blooms at 
Christmas, R. venustum or R. Jacksoni, a 
grand dwarf shrub, being a mass of bloom 
as I write, April 7th. Cunningham’s White 
{s another very useful shrub which, if left 


alone flor a few years, forms a dense thicket | 
of growth and produces a wealth of white. 


flowers a little later than the foregoing. For 
grouping in the foreground of woodlands this 


X 


, almost a clear yellow. 
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is an excellent Rhododendiron, and one of the. 
few which are said to thrive in a limestone 


soit. Amother advantage with -this group of ` 


Rhododendrons js that most of them may be 
obtained upon their own roots, a very: im- 
portant point in their favour when such ex- 
tensive planting as that referred to above is 
carmed out. 4 a _ ELM. 
Tulipa Kaufmanniana in a Scottish 
garden eo 
Last year I noted the beauty of this Tulip 
in Mrs.. Henderson’s garden. at Argaty, in 
Perthshire. The flowers were charming in 


“their colouring, and as I have known this 


and some other Tulip“, species s#leteriorate 


when left in the ground, I was curious. to see 


how these bulbs had behaved this season.. 
They had bloomed in March this year again 
and had done as well as ever. 
‘some variety, but all the plants were very 
beautiful, whether white and yellow alone or 


. marked with red. . When I first bought it, a- 
' good many -years ago, a single bulb cost more 


than a dozen would nowadays, and one has 


now every. inducement to purchase a goodly 
number in order to-have a really charming 


picture like that at Argaty: S. ARNOTT. 

Diplacus glutinosus - ee 
= Though the shrubby Monkey Flower, as 
thiis.is populanly called, is not a scarce plant, 
it might well be oftener seen than it is. An 
easier plant to grow could not be, and as it is 
almost hardy it does mot need artificial heat. 
There are several varieties of it with flowers 
varying from a deep maroon-crimson. to 
No flowers endure so 
well in water, and being elegant and showy, 
they are worth growing for- that purpose 
alone. . A 0 z ‘ 


Lilium regale | 2 he % 
Quite a number of plants raised from seed 


aire flowering this year—the third year after - 
sowing—though I think none have more than . 


thie flowers and some only one. But sucha 
result is quite good considering the shortness 
of the time since sowing. 
quite one of the most accommodating of gar- 
den, Lilies, as well as’ one of the most hand- 
some, and it deserves to be widely grown. It 
is one that rather appreciates a little lime in 
the soil, though not dependent upon it, and it 
does almost equally well in sun as in partial 


_ shade. Considering how easily it can be 
raised from seed and in so comparatively: | 
short a time, it seems surprising that the bulbs 


are not cheaper:than miost murserymen quote. 


There was . 


A 


. N f z : j e 3 i . 5 bd 
bloom here. with, such profusion every year, 
- and itis my impression that the copious rain. “ 


fall sof the past season thas had a good déal-to 
do with its unusual beauty this season, for all 
these Cherries are gross feeders, and, in addi. 
tion to plenty of moisture iat their roots, they 
enjoy a good foamy soil. 
A note from Hastings 
I enclose you’ two 
Ceanothus azureus in flower in my garden 
now, hoping they may be useful to you. The 


bushes are some g feet through and as many 


high, and for the last two or three weeks 


have been a mass of intense blue. The soil - 


is light, dny, and warm, and these shrubs 
flourish in it. In the same border, against 


the house; are also Tricuspidaria lanceolata, | 
Pittosporum Tobira, Leptospermum Chap- 
mani, all in flower. Feijoia Sellowiana and ` 
Ozothamnus rosmarinifoliari are both in bud, | 


and till a colony’ of ants invaded its roots 
_Desfontainea spinosa flowered fairly freely. 


flowering this. year for the first time. 


-a_-most .delicious 


A few yards off a Carpenteria californica is 


. AMOORE. 

[Many’ thanks. We regret to „say. the 
photographs ‘of the handsome plant of 
Ceanothus azureus were not clear enough for 
engraving.—ED.] | | 
Daphne Cneorum 

' Although old, this is still unrivalled among 
prostrate-growing shrubs, forming dense. 
masses of colour, as every shoot is terminated 
with clusters of rosy-pinikk blossoms, exhaling 
perfume. Where this 


- Daphne seems most at home is trailing over 


N 


This appears to be ` 


Some plants of Lilium creceum raised from | 


seed sown in the same ‘year ane not yet flower- 
_ ing, though they have made good growth. | 
a N.L. 


Prunus pseudo-Cerasus Waterert 


_ A group:of this Chenry is one of the most 
striking features of the giarden at the present 
time, every tree a mass of bloom, and, with 
a group of evergreen trees in their rear, the 
effect at all hours of the diay fis lovely. These 
have been blooming for the past fortnight, 
wand, unlike many of our flowering shrubs, do 
not appear to have suffered from the frosty 
nights which of late we have experienced. 
This is @ very graceful form and quite unlike 


the Japanese Cherry (P. serrulata), which'is ` 


later in flowering and whose branches are 
more or less horizontal and stiff. The trees 


above referred ta have loose, open, spreading ` 


_ tops and graceful drooping branches, and pro- 
duce enormous clusters of flowers soft pink 
at first, deepening with age to rose-pink, the 


stamens particularly, the latter so conspicuous 


as to give the flower the appearance of having 


a deep rose centre when viewed at a short 


distance. The individual flowers are semi- 
double, each 2 inches across, sprays of them 
being very effective when used for indoor 
decoration. This particular Oherry does not 


rockwork, depending from_panks,: or other 


elevated positions, where, if the soil is suit- - 


able; it is sure to succeed remarkably well. 


Some have much difficulty in getting it to, 


grow and in effecting an increase, but ‘here it 
spreads freely and roots readily from layers. 
All I do when I wish to augment the stock ts 
to partly bury a plant by covering the 
branches with sharp sandy soil; they then 


root in about a year, and in spring may be 


severed, lifted with good balls, and trans- 
planted. Plants may also be obtained from 


‘cuttings, but that is a much slower proves, 
as the pieces taken off must necéssarily be 


small, and it is some time before they get to 

any great size. |  G. 

Violas (Tufted Pansies) wrongly 
named -at the Chelsea Show 
Some of the exhibitors at the. Chelsea 


-Show were conspicuous offenders in’ regat 


to the naming of the varieties which they S 
played in their collections. This wrong 


naming of varieties must lead to trouble 


sooner or later, as purchases will be made of 
varieties of other, firs than those who €x- 


hibited them, with the result that something 


‘quite different willbe procured and m 
One stand had a pan of cut blooms of that 
beautiful old “yellow-rayed variety Bullion. 


This is a beautiful old sort, highly prized for 


` June 23, 1998 ` 


photographs of 


2 2 
ee ee ee eer S 


its deep, rich yellow colour and its eariy À 


flowering. The blossoms of the correct 


variety are developed on slender yet Wy 


growths, and for this reason are still highly 


valued. “The variety exhibited at Chelse 
was not so rich in colour,. nor of suc 


pleasing form as the original. Bridal Morn 


is another variety that was. wrongly namei 
The flowers labelled with this namé ee 
quite different from the original. White 
Empress (creamy~white), Swan (pure v 
with large orange eye), J. B. Riding (read 
mauve), and Mauve Queen were -all' wrong} 
represented, and thene were others. a 
fine exhibit was quite correctly named so ‘r 
as the writer of this note could see, * 
proves that even to-day, after the mixing 0 
stocks due to the late war, it is possible | 


. obtain stocks that are true to the original. 
; a | W. V.T. 
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PLANTS 


Work of the week 


| cannot remember a season when slugs 
and mice have done so much damage as this 
year, I hear the same complaint wherever I 
go in this district. A large group of 
Belohinium Belladonna which was ex- 
tremely handsome last year has been quite 
spoilt by these pests, the growths, each 3 inch 
thick, having been consistently eaten off just 
belaw the soil, so that not a leaf is showing 
at the present time. Others of this family 
have suffered in the same way. Where shrubs 
are growmng among the Grass the latter is 
now being cut and placed around their roots 
as, in such positions, it is generally coarse 
and unsuctable for hay. Positions have been 


Verbena 


Prepared for Wallflower seeds both in the 
numery and also around old tree stumps, 
where it is our desire to naturalise them. In 


hitter Mise the sceds were scattered 


trradeast and raked in. The old Blood-red 
Nas the variety used, 


Mivsotis sylvatica has 
a eely sown upon partially-shaded slopes 


t Ne 
n the wikler Parts of the garden and Ammo- 


um ak l 
Makitum grandiflorum on sunny, raised 


nds, ; ; : 
Ba this Australian plant requires all the 
ia ne we can give to it. 
eak Polemonium Richardsoni, Alyssum 
w o AOMAarctum, and Arabis alpina have 


Asperu azurea 


SN in pans and placed in cool, shaded 


Pents 
‘tsteman Southgate Gem has been used 


OO Ry 
ne large bed, and a mass of hardy 


H E iN retaining walls 
` a Cy 7 : . RA 
stant attention in the matter of 


ems 2 à 
tsi ies been carefully cleaned, as the 
young fronds are now very beautiful 


attr wa fe 3 
rative, The sime appiies to those 
Rhododendrens 


their old flowers, which should be removed 
as soon as their beauty is past. These charm- 
ing shrubs are the glory of the garden at the 
present time, and all possible is done in order 
that they may be seen at their best. Climb- 
ing plants are growing vigorously, and their 
long, trating growths are looped in, where 
necessary, once each week, otherwise these 
tender growths get broken and damaged by 
wind. A few plants of Plagianthus riparia 
have been put out in the nursery and a batch 
of 100 seedling Vitis Co‘gnettiz potted into 
3-inch pots. These seeds were gathered from 
the pergola during the late autumn and sown 
on February 20th of this year in a warm 
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venosa 


house, the seeds germinating as freely as 
Mustard and Cress. Sweet William Scarlet 
Beauty has been sown in lines for autumn 
planting and all seeds not required have been 
removed from alpine flowers to encourage 
growth jn the plants. Rhododendrons, which 
have passed out of flower and which were 
encroaching on the paths, have been cut back, 
the present being a good time for such work. 


E-M. 


Sussex. 


Growing Daffodils among 
herbaceous plants 


It sometimes occurs that tali-growing her- 
baceous plants, such as De!phiniums, 
Michaelmas Daisies, etc., are grown within 
sight of the windows, During the first four 
months jn the vear there is no colour from 
these, and where the family is in residence 
during this time this is an objection. This 
mav be overcome by growing Daffout's, 
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Tulips, etc., amongst these roots. Everyone 
conversant with hardy plants knows that to 
grow these tul-growing perennials the bed or 
border must be large, so that the tall growers 
may go in the centre. In the space between 
these there is room to grow a group of bulbs. 
When this space is prepared any of the 
Tulips or Daffodils may be planted. Every 
other autumn these can be lifted. The large 
ones can be planted again by removing the 
old smil. By the time the foliage of the bulbs 
is discoloured they cannot be seen, For 
many years I had a border 10 fect wide in 
front of a wall covered with fruit-trees, Roses, 
and other climbers, where I grew these bulbs 
sucoessfully. Last autumn, in a small border 
in my garden I planted Daffodil Sir Watkin 
and others amongst Michaelmas Daisies, ete., 
with such things as Gypsophila, white and 
other Lilics. Near the edge are grown some 
of the best annuals and other tender plants 
in summer. 5. Bucks. 


Verbena venosa 


The free-flowering qualities and hardiness 
of this Brazilian species of Verbena are suffi- 
cient recommendations to those who are 
looking for a serviceable and attractive 
bedding plant. The pretty purplish-violet or 
lilac blossoms continue to open until quite 
late in the year, and if the plants are care- 
fully peggod down so as to cover the ground 
they make a verv effective display. The 
plants thrive and flower best in an open and 
sunny situation and a ght, wellalrained soil. 
Groups of these plants may also be plac] in 
the fare part of the mixed perennial border, 
and in mild districts and sheltered Situations 
the plants may safely remain undisturbed 
during the winter. “The plants are best 
lifted and stored in shallow box's of sandy 
soil during the winter. The plants are easily 
propagated by cuttings taken in the spring 
and inserted in gentle heat. Scedlings may 
also be raised from seeds sown in a moderate 
temperature early in February, and the plants 
thus raised are generally more satisfactory 
than those raised from cuttings, : 

Hl. Greaves. 


Tulip Zulu 


This is a handsome globular flower, dark 
purple with black lustre, the centre slightly 
starred white. The flowers when cut lad 
for a long time in good condition. The flower 
is of medium size. 
30 inches. 


- 


Ophiopogon 

I shall be glad to know if this is the same 
as Anthericum S. Bernard's or St. Bruno's 
Lily, and, if not, how they are distinguished. 
Mine has long offsets, but dors not flower, 
I have two other pkints, sold to me as 
Anthericum. = Thev are variegated in foliage 
and dic down in the winter. If you could 
favour me with an article in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED on these two plants and how 


they should be treated vou wiil greatly oblige. 
A LEARNER. 


[Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum be'ongs 
to the natural order of Hemodorsoxe, and is 
popularly known as Snake's-brard. Antheri- 
cum (St. Bernard's Lily) belongs to the 
Litiacea, and hms nothing in common with 
Ophiopogon except narrow, grass-lke foliage, 
Which, however, in the Snake’s-beard js of 
the same width moht though and bluntly- 
punted, whilst in St. Dernard's Liiv the 
leaves are widest at their base and gracualiy 
narrow down to a sturp point. The leaves 
in this case appear also somewhat keeied by 
reason of a proménent o-ntral rib on the re- 
verse, Whilst the Snake’s-leard leaves appear 
perfectly flat. There are variegated forms of 
both these plants grown ir greenhouses, and 
we conclude that the two other plants sod to 
vou as Anrhesicums were of the hardy, green- 
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leaved variety. which rightly carries the naime, 
of Anthericum Liliago (St. Bernard’s. Lily), 
‘a native of the alpine meadows of Europe 
and produces handsome sprays of white Lily- 
like flowers. One frequently sees these 
gathered by the peasants and placed in their 
wayside shrines before pictures or statues of 
favourite saints. This plarit dies down com- 
-pletely in winter and succeeds well under 
ordinary herbaceous border treatment or even 
“in Grass in the wild garden: The Anthéricuim 
commonly grown in greenhouses is a South 
African plant with variegated leaves, more or 
less evergreen,. with branching racemes of 
white flowers. The garden name for this 
plant is Anthlrioum variegatum, but it has 
been known also as Anthericum Williamsii 
and Phalangium argenteo-lineare. To be 
botanically correct it should be called Chloro- 
phytum efatum variegatum, but it is difficult 


_ to get the new name generally substituted for 


an older, erroneous one which has become 


‘accepted’ by long years of general usage. 


These plants need to be well established 
before they flower freely. The Ophliopogon 
has short, dense spikes of purple flowers with 
a general, superficial resemblance to those of 
a Grape Hyacinth. From these remarks we 
hope you will be able to identify your plants. 
The plants have a strong. system of fleshy 
roots which require some room, and are best 
potted on when growth begins in the spring. 
Good fibrous loam, leaf-mould, coarse sand, 
and some well-decayed manure should make: 
a good mixture for them, and plenty of water 
‘is needed during the growing season. After 
flowering, and towards winter, water should 
be gradually reduced, but at no time should 
‘the plants be allowed to become absolutely 
dry. Anthericums. are easily increased by. 
division at the season advised for potting, and 
ordinary greenhouse temperature suits them 
well. The Ophiopogon succeeds under similar 
treatment, but does not require pots so large 
as those needed for the Anthericum. The 
former rarely exceed 12 inches, whilst the 
Anthericums approach 18 inches to 24 inches 
in the leaf growth and 3 feet or more when 


in flower.] 

Bamboos for woodland and water- 
+ side planting 
The Japanese Arundinaria palmata and A. 


_ Japonica (Metake) are both excellent subjects 


for the above, as they soon form a dénse 
thicket of sheltering growth which can fully 
combat the depredations of rabbits, for al- 


though the latter—where numerous—will nib- . 


ble off a few of the young lance-like shoots as 
they appear through the soil in early sum- 
mer, the Bamboos ultimately get the better 
of them. Whether in winter or summer, 
_ their deep green leaves are always refreshing 
and beautiful to the eye, especially when they 
- are used as an undergrowth to large summer 
. Jeafing trees and protected from what is per- 
haps their deadliest enemy, cutting north- 
Along the margins of streams, 
and in the semi-shade of woodlands where 
the soil is good, these plants flourish amaz- 
ingly, and in quite a short time will form 


effect of which is most apparent during win- 
ter, when the overhanging trees are bare. 
The handsome leaves of the palmate Bam- 


boo are bright green above and glaucous be- 


neath, and exceed a foot in length and nearly 


4 inches broad; this plant, with the excep- - 


tion of A., Ragamowski, has the largest 
leaves of them all. It is a decidedly hand- 
some species, and whether grown. as a single 
plant or covering a fairly large area, is most 
effective after a shower of rain, 


It grows about 8 feet in height, the cane- 
like growths settling down each year until. 


the growths become criss-crossed to such an 
extent that an impenetrable thicket is formed 
such as is capable of defying man or dog. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED _ 


A; japonica—generally grown in gardens 
as B. Metake—is tallér and more erect. in 
character, its habit is more tufted, and it has 
not the same voracious nature as the palmate 
Bamboo. It grows from to feet to 12 feet 


in height, and in good soils the leaves are 


often a foot in length and 2 inches broad. 
It is a handsome and graceful evergreen, 


and will grow in the poorest of soils and be- 


neath treés. I ohce saw'a thicket of this 
plant where the soil was not ‘more than 
a foot in depth, and very poor at-that. This 
plant is very hardy, and will stand the wind 


better than most of this beautiful genus. 


Clematises . 

I have been much interested and highly 
amused at the enthusiasm with which the 
question of grafted versus non-grafted plants 
has been waged between Messrs. Markham 
and Jackman. As a buyer, I must frankly 
own my sympathies are with Mr. Markham. 
Certainly my experience with. this charming 
climber are only equalled by the tree Pony, 
any difference being that whilst the former 
dies with a snap, giving one almost a shock, 


- the lattér lingers, sulks and plays with death 


for a time, but the ultimate result in both 
cases is precisely the same—they die. | 

As I see my Clematises die off each summer 
one by one, I vow never to spend another 
penny on them again. Yet, on the return of 
the seductive catalogue, and hopeful spring, | 
find myself again in the mesh, ordering a few 
more plants, as in the days of old, on the 
chance of better luck. Last spring’s pur- 


chases, However, I put direct into a cold 


frame and pegged the trailers down at two 
or three points, in fhe hope of. getting the 
plants on their own roots, and so far they 
seem quite happy, and I think all are, at 
least, still alive. I most heartily agree that 
a sale of 300 plants at 30s. each, compared 
with 30,000 at 3s., or 44,500, nearly equal to 
the annual remuneration of His Majesty's 


Prime Minister, is sorry trade indeed, though 


personally I would much prefer to have one 
live Clematis-at 30s. than ten dead ones at 
the same price. I am afraid, like Mr. Mark- 
ham, I am rather smarting under my past 


experience and expenditure in Clematis cul- 
- ture. 


I wonder if it would not be better if 
Wisley took up a question such as this, 


` and thoroughly thrashed it out by practical 


‘experiments. Surely it would be of far more 
use to the horticultural world than growing, 
as they grew a few summers ago, beds 0! 
Radish? . FORMAKIN. 
New Cactus Dahlias _ 
These may not appear to be so prominent 
as formerly, but still those who raise young 
plants for sale tell us that no other form has 
such a wide circle of admirers; and that in 
distant countries particularly there is no sign 
of waning interest in the many varieties. be 
this as it may,,the few kinds named below 
can be regarded as quite up to date and im- 
provements. Flora Treseder bears clear 


_ yellow blooms of large and noble look. The 
large stretches of luxurious greenery, the rich 


numerous narrow petals bend to the centre, 
but are loosely and prettily arranged rather 


_ than of close formation, while the growth of 
plant and stem is very pleasing. 


In Edith 
Page we get a charming combination of 
shades of colouring, these blending one with 
the other. They are of varied tints of yellow 
and pink. A short-growing plant and wiry 
flower stem will also help in making this a 
most welcome new variety. Champion gives 
blooms of huge size of a clear scarlet shade. 
These in-form favour a well-known sort, 
F. W. Fellowes, and thus have less of the in- 
curving-shaped flower than in many. . Jt has 
a good stem and strong growth. 


> 


: i r Another 
giant kind is Mrs. C. A. Gillatt, with rather 
flat and pointed florets. This is one of the 


r 


most satisfactory of all varieties, in- colour 
shades of pink and yellow. No finer -white 
sort has been seen in public than Silverhill 
Park, and it is a first-rate, really handsome. 
example of the ball-shaped bloom. . | 

Yeoman has blooms of a rich purple-crim.’ 
son hue, and the stem is strong and erect. A 
full globular flower is. named . Princess; 
colour yellow, with lilac suffusion.. The 
colour of Chagford is quite a bronze shade of 
yellow; its flowers are elegant in shape, and 
the stem is excellent. Signal is of the F. W. 


Fellowes type—that is, the florets aré some- 


what straight, and the colour is orange scar- 
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let. This is likely to be a fine garden sort 


Skyrockets is also a capital. variety for deco- 
ration. It bears medium-sized blooms, yel- 
low at base, fading to rose at the points. __ 
MAYFORD. 
New Carnations 
The garden of Mr. F. C. Stoop,. Byfleet; 
Surrey, is at all times interesting. Not only 
are plants already in commerce done well, 
but there is always a good sprinkling of new 


flowers, and I might add fruits; because . 


several Apples originated_ there; these are - 


on trial, and may be heard of later. Mr. G. 


Carpenter, the gardener, is fond inhi spare 


moments of -hybridising, and for years he has _ 


worked, espécially on Chrysanthemums and 
Carnations. As regards the lattets: a visit 
just now would point to remarkable success. 
One of his seedling Carnations ; named 
Master Michael Stoop is of a brightcerise red 
shade, and as 


a winter flowering. -variely 


“gp ee O cae T 


there is nothing in its colour to surpass tio 


while it blooms freely. This is mùch in re- 
quest for cutting, the owner preferring It to 
any other. The flowers have a soft, silky 
texture, West Hall Scarlet issat fhe present 
time really fine. In winter there was some 
slight fault with the shade of ae al- 
though other qualities, as mice far 


plant, left little to be desired. | This. spring, 
however, the scarlet is most vivid; Two cr 
three striking dark-coloured Kinds are 
notable, the best, perhaps, being the one 
named Master Fred Ward. I have not seen 
anything so dark among varietigs. In ar 
merce, nor nearly so well-formed sand hand- 
some. The growth of the plant again 1S eX 
cellent. More recently raised kinds on tri 

include some charming flowers of. tints 0 
rose and mauve; and coming along s 
quite the latest seedlings—tiny apean ‘ 
tiny pots which even in their infaney tO 

srower look promising. MAYFORD. 


Pentstemons 


As growers of hardy plants know, these 


can be easily raised from seeds, and ag 
show of bloom may be had within one year 
of sowing. 
beautiful species, such as Cobea, oe 
pubescens, and heterophyllus, which, in “his 
degree, tax the grower’s skill, and for jg 
reason have never been really popular amors 
amateur growers of hardy plants. 
fessional gardener does not, of course, to 
any difficulty in maintaining a healthy SiO 
of these distinct and beautiful hardy flowers, 
but amateurs, generally, do not realise “fl 
there must be perennial propagation ihe 
cuttings and these are not suitable un vans 
plants get the right treatment. renee 
ago, when in charge of a trade establi ' this 
we had to provide for a brisk, sale 0 t 
class of hardy flower. The difficulty hiaan 
secure enough succulent cuttings from ies 
ing plants. The free production Of ee 3 
in a hot summer had a weakening "aid 
that many of the cuttings were poor an akr 
not, therefore, make roots freely. In to 
to avoid disappointment when the ohje as 
raise a number of plants for sale, the P to 
shoukl be set out in rich soil, not allow 
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mation of 
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This treatment will ensure the production of 
nice healthy cuttings which can be relied on 
fo make roots freely. One or two of our 
incipal trade growers class these Pent- 
slemons with rock plants, which suffices to 
show that they need perfect draimage and 
security from the heavy rains which are a 
feature of our English winters. The com- 
bination of wet and cold exercises such a 
debilitating effect on the crowns that even if 
the plants come through, the power to make 
a good show of bloom is gone from them. 
Evén where the soil is light it is hazardous, 
in low-lying situations, to plant on the level. 
The roots should be some inches above the 
ground-level. BYFLEET. 


Rodgersia podophylla 

Plants of distinct habit of growth or those 
with leafage of handsome proportions are 
often quite as valuable in our gardens as are 
the most brilliant-flowering plants. One of 
the most beautiful of all the hardy, fine- 
kaved subjects is certainly Rodgersia podo- 

vila, an ally of the Saxifirages and a native 
of Japan. It requires to be well planted in 
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a bloom, and be watered régilarly ina dry time. 4 feet or g fect high, are not to be despised. 


These spikes somewhat resemble those of 
some species of Spiræa or Meadow Sweet, 
although, of course, more like those of the 
Saxifrages or Rockfoils in structure. In 
places where the plant fails in the open it 
may be grown in a tub or box sheltered by 
‘a cold frame till May, when it can, with 
safety, be plunged outside. 


Tulips—lift or leave them ? 


The question raised is one of special inter- 
est to all growers of May-flowerigg Tulips. 
In my judgment, after many years’ experi- 
ence of Tulips, I have come to the conclusion 
that much depends upon the composition of 
the soil as to whether it is wise to leave bulbs 
in the ground after the flowering period, and, 
further, varieties must be taken into account. 
Supposing the soil is of a sandy nature, l do 
not think any great harm would follow 


leaving Darwins a second year, and certainly - 


some of the cottage sorts, in a soil of a simi- 
lar texture, may be left even longer in the 
ground without “ny great deterioration in the 
quality of the flowers showing. I find on 
meference to a note of mine in GARDENING 


Rodgersia podophylla 


a sheltered but not shaded position. 
Although it does well in any deep, rich gar- 
den soil, it prefers that of a moist and peaty 
character, Before its laves appear in the 
pring it pays to give it a top-dressing of 
Wel-rotted manure. Be ing a plant of vigor- 
ous growth jt is necessary to allow plenty of 
vom for its development. When growing 
ely a soaking of iquid-manure will add 
Malerially to the size of the leaves, each of 
which, if the plants have been well attended 
Fach | rom I feet in diameter. 
wa eat is divided into five lobes. When 
young these divisions are of a rich, warm, 
wn colour, which final) changes to a 
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ILLUSTRATED for April 16th, 1921, the follow- 
ing sentence appears :— 

“Some of my Tulipa Gesneriana (scarlet- 
crimson, with blue-black centre) and G. 
Rosalind (rosy-crimson) have not been 
touched for close on four vears, and I cannot 
see any degenemtronm either in quality or 
quantity of blooms.” 

The same remark holds good to-day (Mav 
sth) respecting Rosalind, the flowers of which 
are open, but of the first-named there is not 
a trace this season, although the bulbs were 
not touched. Have they collapsed through 
becoming worn out and the bulblets too weak 
to mature are questions that need solving. 

In regard to the practice of leaving bulbs 
alone, 1 have advocated this previously, and 
have gone so far as to leave them for a third 
vear, but, bevond this, should not suggest a 
longer period, and even then only where the 
soil is light. The object of lifting Tulip 
bulbs after the foliage has died down is two- 
fold—it is to become thoroughly ripe and to 
ensure a resting period. Some of my Dar- 
wins which bloomed this year—after a third 
season in the ground—do show signs of de- 
generation by the poor quality of the flowers 
in comparison to those newly planted. 

CAUSE OF DEGENERATION may, therefore, be 


- simply wrought a transformation. 
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ascribed to lack of ripening, failure of rest- 
ing, and the soil becoming impoverished 
through lack of cultivation. I am inclined 
to think that 1922, with its long spells of wet, 
militated against bulbs that were left in the 
ground, and I have decided that my bulbs, 
planted prior to the autumn of last year, 
must be unearthed as soon as the foliage has 
diod off in July. 

In the case of freshly-imported bulbs which 
were put in in November, I do not think 
“ Leamington ”?” would go far wrong in allow- 
ing them to remain this year and sowing 
annuals about them, but beyond this, I think, 
under all circumstances, it is better to pursue 
the wisest course and take the bulbs up after 
a second vear in the soil. I find a number of 
people who grow the May-flowering ‘Tulips 
leave the bulbs undisturbed from year to year, 
but it is because they do not like their borders 
upset in July, at a time when they ought to 
be looking nice, and they fall back on annuals 
which they sow during May to supply the at- 
traction when traces of Tulips have disap- 
peared. Labels should be renewed where 
necessary in the case of bulbs left, so that 
spade or fork shall not come into contact with 
them. Mav I say that, with regard to bulb- 
lets, these should be put away in a cool place 
in cocoa-fibre or sand and replanted in 
October in a place to themselves, the soil be- 
ing made light and rich by the introduction 
of leaf-mould and rotted manure. 

Lreanursr. 


The Algerian Iris 


Iris stylosa is admittedly one of the most 
charming of Irises, and its value js all the 
greater by reason of its time of flowering. It 
is not uncommon to find blooms in early 
November, and a fairly numerous supply 
may be obtained throughout the winter until 
the display culminates in spring. The 
Algerian Iris is by no means a difficult plant 
provided it is planted in a warm, rather shel- 
tered position in which the soil is not, how- 
ever, too rich, The one drawback js that 
the blooms are so delicate that thev are some- 
times damaged by wind and rain, but if they 
be picked in bud and placed in water in a cool 
house—even in a window—they will expand 
in their full beauty. It is, I know, unneces- 
sary to sing the praises of the Algerian Iris as 
frown in the open, but those who experience 
a difficulty with it may hava good results by 
placing fairly large clumps in 10-inch pots 
and giving them cool greenhouse treatment. 
Such pots mav be placed, or plunged, out of 
doors during the summer in the full sunshine. 
This ripens the plants and tends to make 
them abundantly floriferous when again 
housed in late autumn. Some of the Con- 
tinental growers have long made a practice of 
raising I. stylosa from seed, and there are 
now many forms which differ in colour from 
the original I. stylosa and I. stylosa alba, 
which were introduced from Algiers. 

A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Corn Marigolds 


Chrysanthemum segetum grandiflorum is 
the Com Margold, an annual which will 
grow in the most impoverished soil and under 
conditions where some plants will not thrive 
at all. It will boom ether in sun or shade, 
and its vellow flowers are freely borne. I 
know of no annua! which may be depended 
upon to do so well in a town garden, closed 
in as many of them are, as this. Seed shouid 
be sown very thinly, and that is ail one may 
trouble about. I have seen it growing in 
back gardens, and the bright veiiow flowers 
Thev are 
nice for cutting. Seed can le got in during 
April or Mav with a ocrtainty of the plants 


blooming during Juiv and August. ia 
\WOODBAST WICK. 
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FRUIT 
> Setting and thinning Grapes 


`The majority of Vines, ifin good condition, ` 


set their fruit freely with ordinary care, but 
. Ganon Hall and other shy-setting varieties 
require more careful attention during the 
flowering period. The necessity of light is 
‘an important point when dealing with Mus- 


cats, and it is often. desirable to tie back a ~ 


few of the leaves which shade the bunches. 
During the flowering period a night tempera- 
ture of 70 degs. to 75 degs. should be main- 
‘tained, rising about 5 degs. more during the 
day by fire-heat during dull weather, and ex- 
cept it be frosty or windy a chink of air 


should be left on the top ventilators through- ` 


out the night.” Damping down may be done 
in the early morning and afternoon, but 
throughout the middle of the day the 
atmosphete should be kept as dry as possible 
so that the pollen may be in a perfect state for 
fertilisation about the middle of the day. ` 

- As soon as the ‘“ laps’? commence to fall 


from the flowers the work of “‘ setting ? the 


` fruit must begin. Many free-setting varieties 


may be set by sharply tapping the rods during: 


= the middle of the day, but a more satisfactory 
method is that of gently brushing the flowers 
with a rabbit’s tail attached to a cane, while 
stroking the bunches gently with a dry hand 
may be more effective with bad setters. Very 
shy setting varieties, such as Canon Hall, 
Alnwick Seedling, Muscat of Alexandria, and 
Lady Downes are at times deficient of pollen, 
and may with advantage be pollinated with 
pollen from varieties’ such as Black Ham- 
burgh; which produce it in abundance. The 
pollen may be. easily collected. by holding a 
tray directly under the Black Hamburgh 
bunches when dusting them with the rabbit's 
tail, with” which it- can be applied where 
needed. E ee ala 
-= Thinning should be practised on all free- 
setting varieties as soon as the tiny berries 
commence to swell, most of them being ready 
for thinning in about 10 or 12 days after the 
first flowers have opened: Shy -setting 
varieties should be left till the fertilised 
berries approach the size of small Peas. Itis 
a fairly general practice, espeçially when 
dealing with shy-setting varieties, to allow 
a few more bunches to flower on each rod 
- than are required. Before commencing to 
thin out the berries remove the surplus 
bunches, retaining those of the finest shape 
and size as. evenly distributed over the Vine 
„as possible. Grapes finish in a much more 
uniform manner when equally distributed 
over the surface of the rod than, when parts 
of the rod are heavily cropped and others 
lightly. The number of bunches that a Vine 


is able to bring to perfection without any un- — 


due strain must be determined by its con- 
dition and the variety concerned. Health, 
vigour, and the variety, as well as the period 
of ripening, all have an influence on the size 
of the crop. A Vine in perfect condition may 
easily be able to carry a crop double the size 
of that of a weakly one. Foster’s Seedling 
will bring to perfection a crop heavier than 
that of Muscat of Alexandria, while Black 
Hamburgh will finish double the weight of 
fruit carried by a White Frontignan. 


Small and medium-sized bunches rarely re- . 


quire to have their shoulders tied up. Usually 
- their berries raise each other in swelling. 
Large bunches, ‘however, must have their 
shoulders tied up, and this may be done at the 
time of thinning or after; but if done when 
thinning it. renders that practice somewhat 
easier. Heavy shoulders should be supported 
- by two or three strands of twisted raffia 
fastened to the trellis above. It is a great 
mistake to rely on one single strand; as the 


-the leaves and atmospherically. 


alll 
=> 
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stem is liable to be damaged at the point of 


contact with the raffia as swelling continues , 


and weight increases. 
: The form and ‘size of 


the berries differ 


according to the variety, and this must -be 


taken into account when thinning ; the larger 


the berry the -greater the space allowed for its 


development. Varieties bearing round berries 
of large size will therefore require more 
thinning than do those with oval berries. 
Again, large, loose bunches do not require 
the amount of thinning that more compact 


‘bunches need. Varieties such as Black Ham- 


burgh can be freely thinned at the point of the 
bunch, while the shoulders need little 
thinning beyond the removal of small berries. 
The Frontignan varieties may be thinned to 
2 inch between the. berries, while Gros 


Colman should not be less ithan 13 inch apart. 


‘Muscats require great care, the small, seed- 
less berries first being removed, and then the 


rest thinned in a uniform manner, leaving 
sufficient room for the full development of the 
remaining berries. Madresfield Court has a 


‘long, tapering berry, and ‘should not be 


thinned to the same extent as a large, round- 
berried variety, but it should have.most of the 
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ried out—that is, when the days, are bright, 
_so.that an abundance of air can be admitted 


‘to the house without unduly cooling the tem. 
i perature ; but loading the inside of the house 


with moisture when the outside elements do 
‘not admit of sufficient fresh air being ad- 
mitted causes the formation of the. warts. 


Grape-growers who are year after year sue. į”; 


cessful, study the appearance of the weather 


daily before determining the treatment the 


Vines shall receive for that day, as upon this 
point -depends much of their success, A 
superabundant quantity of atmospheric mois. 
ture inside any vinery must be avoided, 
‘Moisture is necessary for the life and’ success 


- of the’ Vines, in perfecting their crop of fruit, 


but it should be given in such a manner as 
to be easily balanced by a judicious supply of 
fresh air.: l : 

= The first thing to do when Vine-leaves are 
affected with warts is to check the supply of 
moisture in the air by damping down the 
borders only when the weather is bright, and — 
this but once daily, preferring the afternoon 
at the-time of closing the house. Air should | 
be admitted very early in the morning, when 
the: temperature reaches 7o degrees. When | 


. the temperature is allowed to rise to 8o de- ` 


grees before any air is given, the air in the 
house becomes stagnant, and is not conducive _ 
to a-healthy growth of the Vines. The pores 
of the leaves become so gorged with an excess - 
of moisture that assimilation is hindered to 


berries removed from the centre of the bunch. a. certain extent, the result being warty 


owing to the liability of ‘its fruit to crack. 
When thinning, great care must be taken 


not to damage the berries by allowing them ` 


to come into contact with the head, hands, or 


that ‘of using a thin, smooth piece of forked. 


stick, about 6 inches in length, and care must 


be taken not to rub it against the berries to. 


be retained. First cut out the’ small berries - 


and those in the centre of the bunch, and then’ 
commence at the point of the bunch. 
Roughly speaking, about three-quarters of 
the berries at the point should be removed, 


half of those in the middle, and one-third of . 


those at the top; but this is subject to varia- 
tion, as may be readily understood from what 
has already been mentioned. `. Preference 


should be given to the centre berry of each ` 


small cluster, and these need not be at abso-- 


_lutely equal distances apart;"the best should 


always be retained, and will fill the spaces as 
they continue to swell. | | 

After the first thinning: is over it is always’ 
well to look over the bunches again, remov- 
ing any berries which tend to ¢rowd others, 
together with-any small ones that may have 


' been missed during the first thinning. It 


must always be remembered that when ripe, 
and the bunch is cut, the berries should be 
firm and not roll about when it is laid on its 
side. - A. J.P. 


Warts on Vine leaves 
(REPLY To ‘* ANoN.?’’) 


Complaints come frequently from those 


who have not had much experience in Grape 
culture about the prevalence of warty-like 


excrescences upon the undersides of the 


leaves. Vines’ which have their ‘foliage 
covered on the underside with warts cannot 
perfect.a crop of Grapes so well as those 
which have their leaves free of such un- 
natural excrescences. This defect in growth 
is the outcome of too much moisture upon 
In the latter 
form the mischief is most generally com- 
mitted, although in conjunction with an in- 
sufficient supply of fresh air. Amongst cul- 
tivators generally it is a rule to damp the sur- 
face of the borders, paths, walls, and stages, 
if there be any inside the house, twice daily, 
and in some instances oftener. This treat- 
ment is all very well when judiciously car- 


r 


' leading, growths that 


: gard to crop, are not generously te 


foliage: If the atmosphere outside is loaded | 


_with moisture it is the height of folly to do | 
- tilkbewise in the vinery. 


: ; . supply of moisture and heat in the vinery— 
the points of the Grape scissors. The most — 


convenient method of steadying the bunch is 


By equalising the 


both very necessary matters in Grape culture 
—Vines affected. with warty foliage. can be 
cleared ‘of these excrescences in the future 
growth. It is not possible, perhaps, to rid ` 
the present leaves of the warts when once. 
thoroughly affected, but the after-growth can 


‘be made perfect by a judicious application of 


- 


ir to the house, aided 


£ 


by the proper regula- 


„tion; ; of moisture. 


Pears 


= ‘ i è ; % 
.The growth- on cordons against walls | 
should be pinched when they have made six 


-or seven leaves, pinching them ‘to within 


about four or five leaves of the main stem or 


“spur. The leading growth should be left its 


entire length for the present, but if the trees 
have -not. covered the space allotted: them | 
are growing strongly ` 
may be shortened some weeks hence. Later, 
‘when the uppermost buds of the shoots now 
stopped: commence to push into growth these 
secondary-shoots ‘should be pinched to one or 
two leaves. By carrying out these operations 
gradually no serious check will be caused to 
the trees. . rae 
NOTES AND REPLIES 
Appley Towers Grape Vine failing 
(E. Pope).—Deterioration in regard oy the 
size of ‘bunches on the Appley Towers Vine 


goes to prove that its constitution he a 
come weakened in some way, resulting ! 


à e 3 = i § 
toss of vigour. What this may arise from | 


difficult to say. Overcropping will ee 
about such a condition, as will also feeble H 
faulty noot-action through the D i 
getting into an- exhausted cona od 
Renovation, wholly or in part, is the p e 
in this case, and in,the former it is only 


/ ; E . a 
“obvious. If the border is not in a very 


state light cropping and a top-dressing ie 
_substantial compost enriched with.a s™ ag 
manure applied after. removing suna i 
the surface soil- until plenty. of roots 1S jf 
with should remedy matters. If the se 
Vines, taxed to their fullest capacity in at 
' suitable stimulants deterioration usually tè 
sults the following season. 
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Notes from 


pately no frost. 


was e 


oy RELE sf 

5 AND Aes bs the present. So the woodman. was set to cut 
ots Gtape Voy eee ent his mate to dig pits for them, 
att? ‘duh out wire was obtained from the 
un \ ee po unng town, 
te ae . = they trained five strands between 
hat eee eg eS: Whilst I spent several days cutting 
j in st -anes from a . f > 

ORT is n enormous clump of Arundi- 
Whiter Japonica, taking off the side shoots and 


art: E eay + Pp A 
i n KU- SN S niri rejecüng dead or immature 
Lae ae A hands went to work interlacing 
{ya ‘ . 
ya MESS ot boos through the wire, but when I 


an es. vag sbec 
an TA fh pee 0 inspect | found they had thought 
wee ment E fo te in each cane, and this 
Hy a et fish phi engthy business. Still I let them 
WT e Pi oh screen as they had begun it, and 
aay wp at seem to have made. In the 
PORES r eg Screens 3 j : 
Qe oe Prag eens at the side we propose 
a 


ue a Ai strands of wire instead of five, 
M in Cilio oping that the string may be 
A a ede C reens last for years, and it 


ONO B moni 
a0 o Te gu how they break the wind. 


af. Pater. A . 
pt ie E, loving Primulas are now at 
ea | chief among them being P. 
puke 


rete So dhe en 


pome m o o 


May brought us a lot of cold winds and 
a certain amount of hailstorms, but fortu- 
During the last few weeks 
| have had another large seedling nursery 
made, and the only suitable place to be found 
osed to the north-west wind, so that 
‘my unhappy seedlings, some of which had 
‘already made their new shoots, were rocked 
to and fro in the most distressing manner. 
‘Two friends of great experience, however, 


a Cornish garden 


helodoxa, a tall-growing plant of the cande- 
labra section. It is a clear yellow, and will 
doubtless seed itself here in the future as it 
does in some of the other Cornish gardens, 
where it has been longer established. P. 
pulverulenta and japonica are fine, but P. 
Bulleyana seems to have died out, and sik- 
kimensis and the hybrid Aileen Aroon have 
somewhat dwindled. The two last are doing 
amazingly well in a little border on the edge 
of a pond in a neighbour’s garden; in fact, 
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worth growing. The splendid I. pallida dal- 
matica has not done so well as usual, and 
this probably means that it is time to give it 
a move. This is best done now or as 
soon ds the flower is over, and before the 
new roots make much growth. Iris sibirica, 
with its numerous blue flowers rising one 
above the other, is just coming out in the 
kitchen garden border. It is supposed to 
want moisture, but gets on quite well in ordi- 
nary soil if given some manure and a little 
leaf-mould. One of the prettiest effects in 
the garden at the moment is produced by 
Clematis montana rubens. An old Holly had 
got very scraggy and bare of leaves, and I 
had it cut back all over to within a foot or 
so of the trunk, and then planted the Clein- 


came to see the garden, and these I took 
‘through the wood to the nursery and con- 
sulted. The result promises to be satisfac- 
tory, for one advised planting Thuya plicata, 
which grows well here, as a shelter for the. 
future; and the other a’ bamboo screen for 


I have never seen sikkimensis so large. 


here. 
is purple, with a distinct yellow eye. 


But atis on the north side. 


there ne get the necessary attention, and 
are not choked by coarse weeds as they are 


Lastly, there is P. burmanica, which 
Some 


Contrary to expecta- 
tion the Holly completely recovered its health, 
and is now a dense mass of dark-green, 
spangled with the pink flowers of the 


Clematis. 


(See page 370) 


Cornus controversa, 


people do not care for the colour, but it is a 
useful addition to hardy flowers and a good 
doer. 

The common yellow Flag Iris is out in one 
of the ponds and by the side of the stream, 
and in a south border the purple and white 
varieties of I. tectorum, so called because the 
Japanese grow it on their thatched roofs. 
These are very handsome flowers, with a 
rough, jagged crest, white with brown mark- 
ings in the type and golden in the variety 
alba. Their near ally, I. japonica, will not 
flower here in the open, though it is ap- 
parently quite hardy. Some years ago I saw 
it blooming in an open border in a friend’s 
garden, but, as a rule, it only flowers when 
potted and brought into the greenhouse in 
early spring. Its colour is a delicate lilac, 
and the edges of the petals are prettily 
waved. Tris Purdyi, from California, is an- 
other plant which appreciates a warm border. 
It is creamy in colour, with crimson veins 
on the falls, and is seldom seen, though well 


Berberis stenophylla (B. Darwinii and B. 
empetrifolia) is a fine shrub and one of the 
best of its genus. It is most graceful in 
habit, with slender arching branches clad 
with smail dark-green leaves and multitudes 
of rich yellow flowers all the way up the 
stems. B. verruculosa is one of my 
favourites. It is one of Wilson's introduc- 
tions from China, and is a small-growing, 
sturdy evergreen, with small dark, lustrous 
leaves, glaucous beneath, and little bunches 
of pale-vellow flowers at the axils of the 
leaves. B. Sargentiana is another charming 
evergreen, larger in growth, with lanceolate 
serrated leaves reaching § inches in length, 
and clusters of pale-yellow flowers. It is 
very hardy, and thrives out of doors in the 
Arnold Arboretum. Among the Ross R. 
denudata and R. sericea var. pteracantha are 
both in full flower. The former was raised 
from seed sent home by Forrest, and is a de- 
lightful plant growing about Q feet high and 
11 feet across. The branches are green, 
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visiting him. 


- trusses are II flowered, 


I do not know that -I have ever seen- the 
splendid white Rhododendron Aucklandii or 


, the tender’ sweet-scented Rhododendrons- of 
the Edgeworthii type do better'than this year. _ 


They have been untouched by frost both in 


‘bud and when opening. The best Aucklandii, 
“to my mind, is one in which the pedicels, 
bracts, and calyx are green, whilst the flower 


itself has a cool-looking green tinge in the 
interior. -1 have lang beén puzzled over the 
difference. between R.. argenteum from 
Sikkim and R. grande:from Bhotan. Having. 
two quite distinct plants of the. series, one of 
which: flowers earlier.than the other, has 
better flowers, and smaller, smoother leaves, 


I had put one down as argenteum and the 


other as grande.. The authorities at Edin- 
burgh, however, told me last spring that both. 
were forms of argenteum.. Last week. I 


asked an erudite friend his opinion, and he, _ 
too, was doubtful; but on leaving me he went 

on to another friend’s garden, and there got 
From this the- 
The feaf 


me a leaf of the true grande. 
difference became quite apparent. 
of R. argenteum is-grey or brownish beneath, 


but quite smooth, whilst that of R.. grande. 


has a loose, brown, woolly tomentum super- 
imposed on the close grey surface, whereby it 
is possible to determine at once which species 
any particular plant. belongs to. | l 

This month produced first flowers on a: 
rogue which came up among seedlings of R. 
galactinum (4254 Wilson). from Szschuan. 
The habit of this was better than that of R. 
galactinum, and the leaves seemed somewhat 
different, so I forwarded it to Edinburgh. 
There it was diagnosed’ as a new species, 
probably of the grande series, and the name 
R. peregrinum suggested. It has ovate 


lanceolate leaves, 7 inches by 2 7-10 inckes, . 


light green, coated beneath with a thick light- 
brown tomentum. The branches are stout, 
and the seven-lobed flower white with a crim- 
son blotch and spots, campanulate 1 7-10 
inches by 2 3-10 inches, and about 14 to the 
truss. Another stranger is a plant bought at 
Coombe Wood years ago under Wilson’s 
hmumber 1539- 
I sent it to Sir Isaac Bayley Balfour, wha 
showed it to Wilson, who happened to be 

n. They came to the conclusion 
that it was a hitherto undescribed species and 
named it R. Magorianum. It is a hardy 
plant of the, irroratum series, with stout 


- branches and thick coriaceous leaves 1.3 c.m. 


bright glossy green. The 
the flowers be- 
ing funnel-shaped, 3-5 CM., long, deep 
pink, and white at the margin, with a deeper 
tinted blotch 
few spots. Lastly, 


long, and 


there have been first 


When this bloomed last year . 


spreading upwards into a 
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pi 


flowers on a rather interesting hybrid between 


cinnabarinum and Keysii, which |. have, 


named R. cinnkeys. This has leaves resemb- 
ling those of Keysit, but more glaucous and 
glandular beneath. The flowers are fleshy, 


twice the size of those of Keysii, and in the- 


best forms a brighter deeper red, tubular, but 
opening more at the mouth where the red 
shades into yellow. As in Keysii, there are 


often two or three trusses at the end of the 
shoot and eight to eleven flowers to the truss. 


PETER THE HERMIT. - 


-Cornus conttoversa | 
‘This is one of the most decorative of the 
various species of Cornus, being comparable 


in stature and beauty to the better-known C. 
C. controversa is a tree 40 feet ` 


macrophylla. 
or so feet in height in its native country, 
Japan, China, and the Himalaya, differing 
from C. macrophylla from the same countries 
in its alternate leaves, a character shared with 
the North American C. alternifolia. 
graceful habit, with flattened branches. bear- 
ing ovate or oval, long-pointed leaves, which 
are up to 6 inches ‘long and 3 inches wide, 
borne on slender stalks an inch or more long. 
The white ‘flowers appear during- June and 
July in heads 5 inches to 7 inches across, and 
are followed by blue fruits. There is a 


variety with sIlver-variegated leaves, uf it is: 
‘more delicate than the type, and is rarely 
controversa — 
‘grows. rapidly in. good loamy soil ina posi- 
tion sheltered from cold winds, and there are 


seen in good condition. C. 


good reasons to infer that it may attain its 
maximum stature in the southern and- mid- 
land counties of England. It is without 


doubt: one of the most attractive small trees 


that flower during the summer, and it is well - 


worth including in any collection. of select 
trees. The best means of propagation is by 
seeds. ` oa ) 


‘ -Notes on Ivies 


Where there” are many naked and un-` 
. sightly walls’ to. cover and beautify, a good 


deal more should be done with the better 
kinds of Ivies. I am not’ finding fault with 
the rapid-growing Hibernian. Ivy.. I. admit 


its value everywhere, but variety is charming, 


and those who can afford to wait should plant 
the choicer slower-growing kinds. They are 


easier to keep: in order, and they impart a 
refinement to a wall or building that scarcely _ 
the same way can do. F 


anything else in 
have the following -kinds growing on the 
north side of my house, viz., Hedera aurea 


maculata, Jeaves threelobed, small, but of- 


the brightest gold. H. marmorata elegans is 


a small variety, but very close and neat, ` 


foliage not much divided, marbled with 
creamy-white. In H. palmata the leaves are 
small, five-lobed, deeply serrated, bright gol- 


den, but not so bright as the first-named, 


This is a free grower. H. elegantissima, a 
very neat variety, has leaves heavily varie- 


gated with white, the new foliage having a - 


faint, but distinct margin of pink; a slow 


- grower, but does its work as it proceeds, and 


costs nothing to keep in order. H. Emerald 
Gem, a beautiful dark green variety, is very 
close in habit. These are young as yet, but 
large enough to show what they will be by- 
and-bye when they cover the wall. I intend 
to keep them distinct, permitting each to fill 
its allotted space, and no. more. H. latifolia 
maculata is a variegated form of the Irish 
Ivy, and partakes of its robust character, but 
it is planted in a spot whlere it can get on to 
the chimneys, and will have more work 
assigned to it. All these Ivies are very easily 
propagated by means of cuttings. If the soil 
js bad and ungenial it is better to replace the 
worst of it with something better, in order to 
give the plants a fair start. — E. 


N 


It is of © 


“in’ colour. 


light shade. 


‘they. are fine as pot-grown plants.” $ 


= I recently had occasion, to lifė and trans 


j ye : r A ae A : +? eo oe > 


Roses for pots—dwarf and- 


climbing | 
At the recent Chelsea Show, what oné may 
term the ordinary outdoor climbing, or pilar 
sorts, as well as the dwarf, bushy-growing 
Polyanthas, or baby Roses, were in evidence. 
‘he usefulness of the types was thus illus 
trated for purposes of decoration. _ The 
former. were noted as tall standard , plants 
with their growth hanging in an unkempt, 


natural way ; also trained to a single stick, in 4... 


aach case as one would treat a pillar form. 
As with climbers so with the Polyantha sorts, 


the plants we 


sweet way, and as such they were certainly. |, 


effective. 


Varieties in the- rampant order, as Amen-. |. 
čan Pillar, Excelsa, Hiawatha, Dorothy Pa- ;“ 


~ Fane 98, 1028 | 


re just left to grow in their own- 1 


kins, and the two distinct forms, Lady Gay - 


and Lady Godiva, did not include much that 
is new. 


an inside or outdoor kind. One looks to Pax, 


an almost perpetual-flowering climber bear- . 
ing rather large flowers, lemon, bimted white - 
I term it a climber; itis hardly 
‘that, and would be suitable for low positions, 
Cor really for massing in a- group. Another 
hybrid much liked is- Miss Florence. Mitten, — 
bearing nice-sized single blossoms-of a clear 


light pink shade. 


More novelty, perhaps, was noticeable in- 
the Polyantha group, and Coral Oluster S. x 
The name denotes the . 


surely. a little gem. leno 
colour’ of bloom, which, however, 1S of a 
Edith Cavell (red), ‘Ellen Poul 
sen (chenry-rose), and Lady Reading (a deep 
red form of the- last) -are also good. 


Specially to: my. taste is 


Katherine Zeimet bears white flowers ant is 


| an improve ment. 


` Echo, a light pink kind not unlike the better- 
known 


Tausendschon. -White : Edho was 
noted, too, and it seems: not unlikely that 
both are similar to a. pair knows as the pink 
and white ‘ Baby Tausendschon.” Anyhow, 


I like Chatillon Rose, a charming, small 


plant a number of my Roses:~ They ' , 
growing in good loamy soil, that. of the ae 
position being light and gravelly. Le 
latter the plants are certainly doing bette 


Paul’s Scarlet Climber would, how. 
“ever, be difhoult to improve upon either as 


| 

| 

| 

; 
were 


| 
| 


| 


o single-fiowered variety in clusters, mk with | 
“white eye. A pretty little thing which took 
the fancy of others besides the writer 1 
named Orange King. It bears smali, double, 

~ button-like flowers and is very distinct. 

l _Mavrorb. 
Success of Roses in 4. gravelly 
. soil a 


than, previously in the loamy medium, aM . 


the fact rather puzzles me. I am remint 
of a Rose enthusiast who had to be conten 
with a very light gravelly soil. He was as- 
sured that he would not succeed th Roses, 
but he did; even to the growing of fine e$ 
hibition. specimens. aW i ain 
ably fine lot -of Roses growing in 9%. 
which the old mud walls of some cottage 
were - mixed. after having | bee? 
pulverised. : Hants. 
a ¥ 

Rose Reve JOf 
Those who wish to cover a wail: quickly wil! 
not repent planting Reve d'Or. Son 
not to say rampant, is its growth wen 


anid that 
established that I have heard - tt gaid tha 


Reve d’Or. ‘‘ requires a cathedral instead $ 
wall, trellis, or pergola’! The eae 
one of those which is particularly è ee 


in spring, owing to its bronzy foliage, a : 


when expanding, is not unlike that ©.” 
Copper Beech; =  , McG. 
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ROSES + with the result that the fronds are brownish 
| : FERNS instead of being of the characteristic green. i 
) The young frondage of a well-selected collec- 

tion of Adiantums will be pleasing at this ! 


Sufficient shade to prevent scorching | 


 Atranging the hardy ferne 
g g y ry a be provided. Pterises (especially P. 


¢ ‘ 
N $ gi : - 
Apati Ac lection of hardy Ferns is interesting created, intersected by winding walks with argyrea and P. cretica albo-lineata), and such 
Il as the dva, kè ul Seé ons of the year. In arranging the steps leading from one elevation to another. Nephrolepises as N; Marshalli, N. Pearsoni, 
r baby Rose: |B itions for the different ee of Ferns, In making the groundwork, keep the good and N. todwoides are at all times highly use- | j 
ss of the tyes eas th r requirements as to soil, shade, moisture, soil on the (op and the bad stuff at the bot- ful for house work. Scot. ' | 
jur posés of iiy exposure should be well thought out, so tom. I always think, where there is scope . i 
noted as tz} go) Waapas plant may have a suitable position. enough, the arrangement ol the plants in Ferns under glass } | 
owth hanging z+ | 5 matter is often lost sight of when plant- family groups is the most satisfactory way, l oe ae oe | | 
also trained ty a1: q the Ferns, and the delicate kinds perish Un’ Tt enables one fo make sultable positions Fire-heat may now be i leh ae 1 as 
one would tet: consequence. All Ferns, with two or as regards soll that will be of a more perma- regards the average collection, ay aa | ! 
ars so with Pict M exceptions, grow best in a deep, loamy nent character. It Is Casy enough, of course, cold days or when the tempenature IS LOW a 

f to make a hole a foot or so deep, and fill it might. Plenty of atmospheric moisture must | l i ! 
any particular be provided, and, while shading 1s necessary, | 

l too dense. Adiantums in- 
d 


e just kit logure) M more or less lightened and enriched with 
d as such ther pe gat or Jeaf-mould. In arranging the posi- with suitable compost for l 

FF jons, tho kinds which require special treat- plant; but other plants soon rob it of its it ought not to be oC ; 
M hould be grouped together. In a dis- nutriment, and, if this were not so, the con- tended for the provision of fronds for cutting 
riet w. ere large pieces of sandstone can be tinual action of falling showers would carry should be well ventilated, otherwise the 7 
fronds will be of Ltrief duration. Many of. i i 

the hardier Ferns will now do quite well in 

j] 


the: rampant o.: 


elsa, Hiawat, D ; 
two distind oa.) f 
pits or frames, placed upon a firm base of 
ashes under shaded lights which ought to be 


va, did not inca =} 
Scart Cine) . in 
It to imgoore 2° W° McG: 


kept tilted a few inches. 


‘The Parsley Fern Ao 
| 


door kind, Owe 
etualeflowering °° | 
) "ers, Ti 
esky In some districts of Scotland the Parsley | | 
be suitntie ra. | Fern (Allosorus crispus) has, so far, escaped | 
assing if a ge the ravages of the ‘ collector ” and is fairly a 
co is Mis Far comnion, Ít js one of the most delightful of a 4 
d singe Hise our native Ferns, and is, as a rule, found in t 
hilly districts. l have seen A. crispus used ae 
perk TEN in a rock panden, grown in a phears EE 
moup, ani Cs | rather shaded place, but, while it certainty 
m. The ma? was not ineffective, its natural beauty did . 
which, we“ not—or so I thought—appecur to such ad- ie 
th Caeli vantage as it does in a crevice of the rocks pote | F 
nnd Lott BAR among which jt naturally grows. KIRK. E i 
he ba) a") | 
bears We j 
pr ALPINE Hf 
kind me A 
ae = , Primula Forresti | 
sama kat Ais: halve: do. thank Nr. als Ke Bulley Yor a 
Tauaiti | the introduction of this handsome Primula l 
toro PSS | from the limestone clitfs of Yunnan some if 
Row twelve years ago. It was received with great | 
eth a E acclamation, and awarded a first-class certi- i? if 
tty fate OS ficate by the Royal Horticultural Society, | 
ys be | and for a time was found in most representa- ! dl ' 
g Ith tive collections of Alpine plants. Apparently | g 
ond iste $ expectations of its hardiness were not realised 4 
in our gardens, and the plant has become í 
a a distinctly rare again in cultivation. lt was 
es 0! with great pleasure, therefore, that I saw 
soll | several strong plants, each one carrying 
Kati several fine heads of flowers, high up in the 
acon BP, natural cliffs of the wonderful rock-garden 
mf Re’ of Mr. Hanbury at Brockhurst, East Grin- 
MiS | % — stead, a few days ago. The plants Nad evi- 
a dently been in their positions for a consider- 
p wee Primula Forresti able period, and bade fair to carry out the 
We Nestle promise of growing into the huge strong 
es mt n! obtained they may be freely used, not away the spe ‘al value of the prepared soil, tufts which we have heard occur in the Alps 
why ® wend for their picturesque effect, but also or at any tate it would nor possess that per- of Yunnan, some of which are computed to 
ae ae assistance. they give to those plants manence of character Mat a gov | bed of such be from 5o to 100 years old. I have to thank 
pl ch thrive best in a stony soil. I dislike maternal s old have. Hence, from my point . Mr. Hanbury and his head gardener for an 
ee pe glaring flint-stones sometimes em- of view, the system of grouping in families  object-lesson that I trust will lead to good 
har ‘Nitfed eet am I partial to clinkers or is the most nat ral, as well its the best one, results in my next attempt to succeed with 
+ Fo hem i pen although l am sometimes, to meet the requirements of the plants. this plant in the open, and hope that this 
ea ! ts Mi of better materials, obliged to usi Fi, note will prove of service to other gardeners 
at Loa the ieee Ferns grow naturally besides myself. Given full sunshine in a 
, daded by he ese? lanes, sheltered and Notes on Ferns sheltered nook, high and dry, and somewhat 
it OC branches A i Lowth of the overhanging oe ai sds abated adds feats protected from winter's wet, apparently the 
or ‘bereasing a . edges, where they thrive, | irene Hagens. ack hag eS plant will thrive as well on sandstone as upon 
nT a ithout Ta n multiplying year after yea PAONTA EE R A Se gma ot EDE ek its native limestone cliffs. The rich vellow 
es \collecto di apante, unless some wandering UUSI jee iR i wish! ditt pan De Phe flowers are borne in rather one-sided umbels 
ee Ithem off § Scovers their habitat, and carries OTanted | Pali is are cheaper in SIS ET ONET tufts of hairy crinkled foliage. The 
t'i tive a.town to convert them into money. nstance, and | FA Sib tes ten ahd © whole plant exhales the fragrance of ripe 
bak, "without a ap etneries very prettily arranged CIAN Tals iiie 5 ee ae Bern aaa Tout. W- E. TH: INGWERSEN: 
y \thete is eee stone or clinker. Where NMsor us Sener 1 RAL TA I, za Fana 
A, Laded ert nty of scope in some partially fistinet Sy Pee ae EEN OF-A All correspondence on editorial ee 
be throno a quiet and secluded, banks masy tite Gr Sétiti-tree TYPE WINES Ag ill common should be addressed to the Editor, “Gar- č 
\ tions Up Varying in height, suitable posi- now ts Loma: L , a this regu reS dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, i 
ther m fant ener iy rece SS, London, M.O. and not to individuals, i 
+ 
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© THE WEEK'S WORK 


Southern Counties 


Strawberries ` i 
As the berries aré now. swelling more. 


rapidly the next. consideration is to get the 
beds and borders netted over beforé colouring 


is far advanced, otherwise. the fruit will fall a 


prey to birds. Simply laying the nets over 
the plants is ‘of little use, therefore some kind 
of framework erected high enough to carry 


the nets well above the ground and on which - 
thev oan be stretched is the best means of ° 
affording adequate protection. , Get fate 


varieties on north borders bedded down with 
straw litter and net them over as soon as 


_ meoessary. 


Cherries = 


-' These, like the preceding, are very late, 


but the time thas arrived for netting wall ' 


trees, as birds hardly wait for colouring of 
the fruit to take place before they devour it. 
The nets must be kept well away from the 
trees and securely fastened at the.sides and 
on the ground. If “fly” is present well 
wash the trees and stop, at the fifth leaf, all 
spur growths and such as are not required for 


furnishing vacancies. Keep a careful watch - 
-on Morello and Kentish Cherries both on 


walls and in the open, and syringe with 
Quassia Extract directly the presence of black 


. fly is detected. Reserve enough young. wood 


for fruiting next year, and either dispense 


with the remainder or stop at the third leaf. 
to form short spurs. As regards trees in the 


open, pinch all sho6ts not wanted for exten- 
sion or for furnishing any portion of the tree 


~ with branches at the fifth leaf. 


Espaliefs and cordons 


~ 


Look these over and pull off all weak and 
superfluous growths and stop sall others ex- 
cept such as are needed for extending the 
trees either in a vertical or diagonal direction 


at the fourth leaf. 


Spraying : | 

Pay due attention to this important matter 
if caterpillars are giving trouble or if brown 
rot fungus, mildew, etc., are found to be pre- 
sent, for which purpose various and suitable 
preparations are now. to be had. The great 
thing is to act with promptitude and not let 
the attack, whatever it may be, get too great 


a hold before adopting remedial measures to 


combat it. 


Brussels Sprouts 3 | | 
Set out frame-naised plants on firm, rich 

ground in rows 23 feet to 3 feet apart accord- 

ing to variety, and 2 feet apart in the rows. 


' Between the rows sow Snowball Turnip or 


take a crop of Cos or Cabbage Lettuce. 


Either would be out of the way in good time.. 


Celery 


_ As the plants become ready: get them out. 


into the trenches. Well water the roots a 
few hours prior to lifting and afford an ample 
supply directly planting is completed. Take 
out and manure the trenches for the further 
planting of maincrop as well as the late 
varieties. 
Caulitlowers 

Make further’ plantings of Early London 
and Walcheren varieties and a first breadth 


of Autumn Giant. If necessany keep all well 
watered till thoroughly established. 


Spring Cabbage | 
As cutting proceeds pull off the oldest and 
yellow leaves. Then dress the ground with 
an artificial and lightly fork it in. This in- 
duces the stumps to break freely and etna 
A. W. 


‘a good supply of collards. 


Aquilegias 


| ' y 6 
_ Midland Counties 
Winter Greens — . a, 

Every opportunity should tbe taken to plant 


in their permanent quarters the various kinds . 
of Bnassicas required for winter and spring- 


use. The majority of the Brassica tribe 
much better withstands severe weather. when 


` planted in firm ground, and on removing the 


crop that may be occupying thé ground 
required for these and forking over the ‘sur- 
face about 3 inches deep little further labour 
will need to be expended on them. Over- 
‘crowding must be guarded against, as plenty 
of room is necessary for the plants to build up 


a solid growth which will enable them to. 


withstand severe weather. 


Late Peas 


The latest sowing of Peas ‘may be made — 
. about the 21st of this month. ‘For this sow- _ 


ing it is advisable to make trenches at least 
1 foot in depth, digging a quantity of decom- 
posed manure into the middle of each trench 
until they are filled to within 3 inches of the 


ground-level.’ The seeds should bê then sown, ~ 


covering them with 3 inches ‘of soil, ‘this 
leaving the ground: perfectly level. Peas 
treated in this manner are not likely to suffer 


`. much from dry weather. When. the plants 


have been staked a mulch of long manure 


' should be applied, covering the whole surface 


between’ the rows. .Two good varieties for 
late sowing are Autocrat and Dreadnought, 
anid if treated as described above they seldom 


suffer from mildew. 


Hollyhocks E 
Strong, healthy plants for flowering ‘next 


year may.be obtained by sowing seed now on | 


a south border in drills 1 foot apart and about 


: 2 inches deep. The bed should be well pre- 
pared and made moderately firm before ‘draw-.~ 


ing the drills. Scatter the seed.thinly and 


"evenly, and cover with finely-sifted ‘soil. If 


the weather is hot and dry lay a few mats 
over the beds to preserve moisture, being 


careful to remove them as soon as the young ~ 


seedlings appear through the soil. 


Seeds miay be sown now in the open ground. 
The plants need no protection during winter, 
and will be useful for planting out. next 
spring.' Some prefer to sow under glass-early 
in, the spring and prick out into pans or 
boxes, harden in cold frames, and transplant 
into, the borders in July or August. „Seedlings 
raised by sowing now in the open produce 
quite as good results with much less trouble, 
but they take a season longer to. attain to 
flowering size. | . 


` ` 


Bedding and other plants 


Those recently put out must be kept 
watered until they are well rooted and estab- 
lished in the beds. Even if the soil is moist 


‘frequent light sprinklings overhead will be 


beneficial. It is also necessary to stir the 
surface soil among the plants occasionally to 
break down the crust formed by recent heavy 
waterings. Where it can. be done without 
appearing untidy, mulching will prevent 


evaporation and save much labour in 
watering. ` — 


Insect pests 


_Aphides, caterpillars, and other insect pests 
that attack fruit-trees have become very 
numerous, making their eradication a matter 
of difficultv. Do not neglect to apply sum- 
mer washes to keep thése insects in:check, as 
by timely attention much: trouble is saved. 


F. W.G. 


o e ‘Scotland 


“Growing plants ought to have plenty of mois- 


, planted in borders, too, miay be mulohed o 


Greenhouse plants 


O Hardy plant borders 


Spinach. 


$ r 7 e oe o ee ee 
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Melons in pits 


Melons planted on beds of fermenti 
material round about the beginning of May 
ought now, to Be making good progress, 


“Stop the leading shoots in onder to ensure |" 


plenty of fruit-bearing laterals. Set as many 1” 
' females ’’..as: possible simultaneously. Heat |<: 
must be maintained at night, and it may be 
needful to. mat up the sashes yet awhile, 


| 

ture, but keep the water away from the ollar - i" 
of the plant. ‘Syringing in the afternoon of ‘a 
warm, sunny days is advantageous, but this ye 
detail should be done early. . ? 
Figs in pots | | 

The crop of fruit on Fig-tnees in pots will |: 
now be approaching the ripening stage. Top- 
dressings ef rich material will be of service, |=! 
and, meantime, the syringe may have a rest eT 
untif the first crop is harvested and the 
second crop begins to swell away. Trees ‘2 


ttop-dressed. Gienerous treatment ‘is needed os 
for Figs under glass, and the thermometer at ; 
night-may stand at 65 degs. es 


Late Arum Lilies may now be planted out 
or laid upon their sides to nipen:off, accord. 
ing to the fancy of the grower. Continve the 
final potting of Chrysanthemums and make a- 
sowing of Primulas and Cinerarias.” All 
hard-wooded ‘plants are now better out’ of 
doors, among these, Eupatortums. and 
Azaleas. The latter sometimes suffer from 
careless watering, or, rather, from “lack of 
water, but when their requirements in ths 
respect are understood their management is 
an easy matter. ` ie ge ae 


Bedding out - 


This should-be pressed to.a conclusion’as 
quickly as may be found convenient, as other | 
work ïs disorganised until it is’ completed. , 
Even thé more delicate things may now be 


“put out with safety, and if the weather prove 
dry, artificial watering should be donè until 


the plants take hold, which they usually do 


. 


very quidkily. 


ks 


Growth among herbaceous plants is 10 


-rapid and` continuous, therefore it. 1s news, 
sary _to`-see that the needful tyong- an 


securing of the growths are done before the 
ghioiots are broken or damaged. A wet day, 
at this season, will sometimes do more harm ` 


to succulent and brittle growths than a high 


wind. . If especially fine spikes” of te 
phiniums on other subjects are required z 7 
shoots can be rather drastically thinn é 
Such things as Hollyhocks tand ran 
benefited by a mulch of-good manure. m 


of the newer Lupins ane worth`attention frof 


lovers of hardy plants.. 


Vegetable garden 


Bearing in mind that .Vegetable Masrov® 
ane oes let them be protected n 
manner—by handlights or large Pe tie ; 
example—during the night for a ae ie 
yet. The earthing-up of Potatoes ¢ Hy a8 
staking of Peas ought to be done prone sy. 
there is danger in delay in aS ently 
ings of Peas should now consist Bee 
varieties. Much resowing in the See a 
and Qamrots hias, this year, been a” hos 
owing to the abnormally cold May, thin with- 
whose crops have escaped ought to shower} 
out, delay—if_ possible. ducing oe mad 
weather. A sowing of Spinach Beet 
round about this time may save date and 
the event of a dry spell at a later Opin 
which would be fatal to the oa McG. 


To 
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PLANTS | 


in winter in the greenhouse, ctc., should 
grow the apple-scented one (S. rutilans), 


growing in the open in pots in summer. The 
involucrata, with 


pits 

lantal o bk iA N r 

nd abou the fs | otes on Salvias 
to be mak :, 3 

ef 

ding shots in '| ‘These are not so much grown as they were 

t-bearing am’, y ‘isome years ago, still they have a place of 

1S possible sm.» ; [their own. Almost everyone grows the large 


ntained at aig, z, p {form of Salvia splendens, a great improve- 
nat up the ss -p (ment on the old splendens. Whether for the 
ts ought to hazy | garden in summer or under glass, no 
) the wateragy i plant has a more striking colour. Its bril- 
Stringing ia iant scarlet spikes and green foliage are most 
divs is airy | attractive. Many grow this from seed, sown 
e done cathe, : Grown on in warmth, the seed- 

lings make large plants to go into the open 
girden early in June, and are more vigorous 
fruit on Fetes? than from cuttings, blooming abundantly till 
ching the rpe xia Most destroys them, For furnishing I prefer 
ch mteil n» t them from cuttings rooted in spring, grow- 
>, the gringa: idg on cold and standing in the open to get 
crop is haw | sirdy. S, Betheli, with its bright pink 
gins to saè < long much-branched spikes, and reddish- 
kers, too, mic} +” geen foliage, is a good companion to the 
‘onerous mes i above Tt is hardier than S. splendens. It 
glass anle : 


dat 65 dys 
lants 


‘Ties may 0s + 
cir sides D? 
of the gone. 6 
hysa 
nulas and C 
nis are fot E 

these, ET 
itar Somes + 
js ON pit 1 
their 227 
rsrood lei = 


pesad Di” 
» found co * 
ised ured 12° 
dicate 1S? 
v, and i te = 
ring SF" 


id, whe 3 


jes 
peat * 
us, AET 
the me 
ahs g A 
Us dike: 
aimee $ 
fe oe 
le fe ` N x 
ee 3 AN throughout the winter in a warm 
r a a in West Dorset, the roots being 
WE kog S mn rotten leaf-mould to keep out 
dat any Gi i P ns is grown more widely than 
we BO thee | kno Hee aes uae nla ae 
stadt ae a the same colour. It can be 
es a rom seed sown in early spring 
| ma. e Although these do not 
TALEO face from cuttings or from old 
v1? brweh tp make fine tubers to preserve 
a Sumy oe eee In my garden in W est 
cc ted in the ae or soil the plants win- 
yA WL of ak blog » When covered with leaf- 
UY" te Tm eung early the next sum- 
OY SAE mised eG it Sen good effect in a 
11” di deserves to js A larguerites. S. Pit- 
E Be, ong, slende i more grown, the pale- 
wel) beg Hikes of the TOOLS being crowned with 
oe ints blini Si ran blue. Old 
E= kt with me in Was oe also used to winter 
¢ Lusa to grow it orset with protection. 
Sr by puttin ve grouping in the conser- 
=O Goan in T ree to five cuttings in a 
Uins to ne tus way they made nice pot 
t. Those x with early Chrysanthemums, 
~~ Wanting a bright kind to bloom 


pretty late blooming S. 
pale-pink flowers, is useful in winter in con- 


servatories. DorsET. 


Schizanthus Wisetonensis 


This plant is undoubtedly one of the most 
beautiful half-hardy annuals with which .to 
decorate the conservatory during the spring 
and early summer. Seed may be sown thinly 
in pots or pans of light soil during August or 
September, and should be placed in a cool 
greenhouse to germinate. As soon as the 
seedlings are large enough, pot them singly 
into thumb pots, using a leafy compost. As 
soon as the young plants have established 
themselves in the small pots remove them to 
a cold frame, where they may remain until 


Hydrangea Mme, E. Mouilliere 


the danger of frost makes it necessary to 
again place them in a cool greenhouse. Water 
must be given with care, for, while the young 
plants must not be allowed to become dry at 
the roots, the slightest form of stagnation 
is fatal. As the plants require repotting, this 
being done before they commence to become 
pot-bound, give them a shift into pots large 
enough to enable potting without damage to 
the ball of soil. On no account give them too 
large a shift at one potting. As soon as they 
have become strong enough to stand it, a gocd, 
rich compost should be used for repotting, and, 
provided they have been properly managed, 
thev should be large enough to require 7-inch 
to S-inch pots for the final potting. During 
the winter it may be necessary to use a littie 
fire-heat to exclude frost, but only just enough 
to keep out the frost, with sufficient ventila- 
tion to maintain a good circulation of air. A 
shelf in a late Peach-house or vinery, or ina 
house where Chrysanthemums are flowering, 
suits them admirablv during the winter. Full 
exposure to ight and air is an important point 
at all times. Great care must be taken with 
watering at this period of their culture. Never 
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allow them to become dust-dry, but always 
make sure that water is required before giving 
it, and then sufficient should be given to pene- 
trate throughout the ball. It is far better prac- 
tice to keep the plants on the dry side rather 
than otherwise. As soon as the final pots be- 
come nicely filled with roots, assistance may 
be given in the form of weak liquid manure; 
this occasionally at first and more abundantly 
as growth continues. The staking and tying 
of these plants should be done with great care, 
and eventually play an important part in the 
general appearance of them, The leading 
shoot may. be secured to a central upright 
stick and the side growths tied out to thin 
pieces of stick sloping in an outward direction 
from the base of the plant. By so doing both 
the central and side growths are allowed full 
exposure to light and air, and consequently 
become strong and sturdy instead of the 
weakly growth one sees from time to time. 
Thin strands of rafia well twisted are used 
for tying, and every endeavour should be made 
to render the means of support invisible. 


A. J. P. 


Hydrangea Hortensia Mme. E. 
Mouilliere 


This new variety of Hydrangea Hortensia, 
given an award of merit when shown before 
the Floral Committee of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society on May 3rd, 1g10, was raised 
by Mons. E. Mouilliere, Vendóme, France. 
As may be seen by the illustration we give 
to-day, it bears a massive head of bloom, the 
petals of which are somewhat serrated. The 
colour of the flowers is almost white, with a 
tiny pink centre. A. G. 


Aralias: Young plants versus old 


The value of Aralias lies in their use for 
window or table decoration chiefly, and, 
therefore, young plants, with their fresh 
glossy leaves, are preferable to old specimens, 
which often become leggy and the reverse ot 
attractive. These plants can be produced, 
ready for decorative work, within a year of 
sowing the seed. Pans of light soil can be 
prepared now, seed sown thinly, and, if 
helped with a little bottom heat, will not be 
long in germinating. If young plants are 
potted in loam and leaf-mould and can be 
brought on under warm, moist, and partly- 
shaded conditions, their progress will De 
rapid, and they will not be long before they 
need a further shift. MIDLANDER, | 


Epiphyllum Makoyanum 

Those who grow the Epiphyllums are, of 
course, aware that E. truncatum and its 
varieties are all winter-flowering sorts. E. 
Makoyanum, however, is usually in bloom in 
April and May, and its blooms are quite dis- 
tinct from those of other Epiphyllums. E. 
truncatum has rather purplish, or purplish- 
magenta flowers, a colour to which many 
are not partial, but those of E. Makoyanum 
are of a bright vellowish-red shade, while, 
in addition, they are more regular in form 
and resemble a partially-expanded flower of 
a Cereus. A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Ornithogalum thyrsoides 


This South African Ornithogalum is verv 
useful for greenhouse work, and is quite easily 
grown. The variety is not unlike the better- 
known O. arabicum, but it is rather earlier, 
and the centre of the bloom is not so dark 
as in the case of the latter. There is another 
form—O. thyrsoides aureum—with yeliow 
blooms, but this form is rather sportive, and 
throws variations in the wav of bloom. For 
pot culi:ure a good sandy louin, with a little 


leaf-mould, sutfices. 
A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 
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Cacti 


One of the chief “delights of horticulture is 
its wide range of interest—so wide that it em- 
braces all classes and every variety of taste. 


Indeed, its range jis Witerally iflimitable. | 


Every. latitude in this terrestrial sphere of 
ours offers its own peculiar features, just ‘as 
‘every known temperament among its inhabi- 


. tants can find its attraction in some one or 


more of them. Some of us find peouliar in- 


4 
/ 
i 
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AS 


a 
t 


Ċereus 


terest in a study of plants and flowers whioh 
flourish on the snow-line of the Arctic and - 
Antarctic circles. Others revel in the more: 
brilliant and gorgeous vegetation offered by 
the humid atmosphere of the tropics, while 
others, again, take a [ively interest in the 


succulents of the arid desert lands of Central 


America, where rainfall is a rarity and where 
ordinary vegetation can never get foothold. 

~ It is by request that I address myself to the 
latter this week, but I shall hope to be able 
to interest miany other readers in what I may 
have to say concerning a large class of plants 
which, possessing but small attraction as 
things of beauty, are, nevertheless, beautiful, 


for a brief spell, and at all times curious and . 


interesting. r l , 
The scornful are apt to describe the Cacti as 
“ ugly” and to pass them by with some con- | 


temptuous remark to that effect, but.it is only 


- because they do pass them by without pausing 


to acquaint themselves with them that they 


give such hasty and- unjust judgment. Very 
few, if any, among the millions of created 
things, especially i the vegetable kingdom, 
can honestly be called ugly—rather, when one 
thinks a little of how admirably adapted each 
individual is to the conditions under- which it 
has to subsist, one is apt to lose all idea of 
ugliness’? under the greater one of the 
“ marvellous.” E l : 

Let us take the Cacti as a case in point. 
Here we have a large and extremely varied 
class of plants adapted to and flourishing 
under conditions absolutely impossible- for 
any other vegetation. We are disposed to 
wonder why they are there and whlat purposes 
they fulfil. Tihis, however, is a larger. and 
different question, and one with which I am 
not called upon to deal. The point is, they 
are there. Their beauty (for they are beauti- 
-ful when in bloom) is wasted on the desert 
air, they rear their heads like pillars, arising 
out of the arid sands; their moots . lack 
sustenance; they develop no foliage ; they pro- 
tect themselves with spines—and whly? It is 
this almost uncanny and unaocountable exist- 
ence which makes them attractive to so many 
who know about them and which even casts 
its glamour over many who know nothing 
whatever about them, save that they are ouri- 
ous in form and attractive in bloom. They 
are of all sizes, for while several vamieties are 
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but .a few inches high’ when fully grown, 
there are others that are giants and tower up 
to a height of 30 feet or more. . 

Representatives of the majority of the 


different species have become domesticated in 


this country, and from the ondinary Phytio- 
cactus of the cottage window to the im- 
pressive and gigantic Opuntias and 
Euphorbias, in their larger kinds there are 
many gradations. As‘most of these thrive in 
their native habitat urider the same general 


° conditions, so their more artificial. treatment 


here needs to be practically identical. We 
must know those conditions if we wish to be 


- successful in their culture. ` 7 


For the greater part of the year the plants 
have to depend upon the energy amd the 


- moisture stored up in their succulent growths 


while the torrid sun of Arizona, Mexico, 
Brazil, Peru, and Chili beats down upon them 
with all its fierceness,.and which, before the 
cooler season comes, reduces them to flop- 
ping, wrinkled wredks, with no ‘strength to 


stand upright., Their roots, but rarely suffi- 
cient to anchor them in their position, take 


but a small part in. nourishing-them, and are 
of the scantiest. They have no soil, such as 
we know it, in which to subsist, for sand and 
broken. rock are -its principal, often its. only, 
ingredients. So you see, it is a great de- 


t 


 Phyllocactus 


parture from the natural -to mix up rich 
composts for Cacti, and there is no reason 
why the country housewife should wonry over 


her inability to’ give her plant a better soil. 


Yet on second thoughts there is, for solid 
garden soil, such as is most often used, is 
altogether too solid; and ought to be kept 
moire porous by the addition of broken ‘brick 
or bits of broken flower-pots, for when you 
have reduced our ordinary soil to its poorest 
capacity in nourishment it remains far richer 
than. that in which the greatest Cacti are 
flourishing in their native habitat. So much 
for the quality of the soil As to its quantity, 


_ it is equally at variance with our ordinary 


notions. Save that its. weight would over- 
balance, a Cactus 6 feet high would flourish 
in a pot of quite small dimensions. Its root 
system is but a poorly-developed one, for it 
is not under the necessity of hunting for food 
“wherewith to feed the plant. Having no 
foliage, there is not the incessant demand {or 
food which all umbrageous plants necessarily 
possess, and so the soil is. not asked, in this 
instance, to become the vehicle for food. 
Hence, a large flower-pot and a large quan- 
tity of soil are not needed. Perhaps it would 
be as well if, in the fewest words, I gave hore 
the ordinary treatment for those Cacti which 
are more gonerally grown in our greenhouses, 
and that divides itself, naturally, into two— 
the summer and winter treatment, or, to be 
more conrect, the resting and the growing 
treatment. We might, for convenience sake 
and as being approximately near the mark, 
give these as July to March and March’ to 
July. When the plants have- finished 


gi 
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blossoming, without any very strict regard to 

the calendar, water should be gradually with. 
held until it ceased altogether. During this 
period the plants should enjoy the benefit of Viz 
the full sunshine, as, indeed, they should at yi: 
all times, even when entirely dormant. . Like {nezi 
the lizards, they enjoy the sun, and only when i 
the sections give you a fright by looking half (sx: 
dead should water, in small quantities; te | 
given. It matters little how dry the soil may \. (x 
become unless you want to keep thémrahways $i 
fit to be seen—and though this Jatter js some. 4. 9 
what unnatural, it is very widely practised 1. i 


er 
tt | 


woe 


and the plants denied all rest. When spring |g 
approaches, a little moisture may ‘be giver {-,-, 
and the plant will almost immediately‘ re: 1- 


spond. As soon as it looks fresh-and ready {«.; 
for business is the time when it ‘should be Vn. 
repotted, so thiat the little soil there ig may ane 
effectively answer its almost mechanical f ” 
duties. Choose the sunniest corner’ of your ae 
house and give the plants the benefit-of it, ! 
for, as I have shown you, sunshine js the nn 
breath of life to them. Do not‘be always >; 
pouring water into them, for they do not 1. 


need it. Neither allow them to become dry, i 
for they have not only to produce their gr e! 
geous blooms, but have to lay up: great re- o 


serves upon which to live during. thete half- 1". 
year’s rest. You see at once that but litte ee 
attention is needed; that you need notin- * 
spect them day by day and coddfe ‘them to 
keep them alve. Examined and. watered >> 
once a week they will come along’ splendidly, 1; 
and by-and-bye dazzle the eve by the brilliancy a 
of their bloom. Ena T 

A choice of varieties to grow-is:stúoțly al 
matter of what accommodation you can gir |” 
them. The Phyllocacti are the commonest, `” 
and are among the most splendid of all, their!" 
huge rosette scarlet blossoms being as atbrat-|' 
tive as any in the whole family. “The Cereus} “ 
are compact-growing, fleshy columns inj”, 
single section, out of which the flowers spring: ` 
almost stalkless. They are tobe had inj ~ 
several colours. Epiphyllum trun¢atum, `- 
well known, is usually grafted on a stem, | ~ 
and is forced to bloom during the winter. j>! 
To do this it is made into a stove plant, and) : 
has to take its rest during thie summer. The.“ 
Euphorbias are, perhaps, the largest famiy; * 
of alt and the more varied. As-a rule, they,“ 
are not fitted for the smaller houses; and art | 
best grown in high temperatures. ~ Ther d=; * 
scription and their general history: would fil: 
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; Caio standard ` 
a volume, and are quite beyond the stan i 
which we have set ourselves on this page‘ 


Fruit | 


The amateur’s vinery OP ai 
The voung Vine will now be increas” >... 


. ty 
size and strength, but not gah PP he 
Wwe eXxp« cted two months ood. ‘Some of 
having been so sunless and cold. owner 0 
the Vines may be tempting their ches than 
overcrop by a promise of more bunch! coch 


ie ve welfare. 7 
would be good for then future we have 1è 
temptation must be raph a 
gretted reducing the num Der. 


` 2 


r 
‘ 
é 


dew’ E l 
` June 23, 1923 
ANT ay, a! 
int. -excess of the right number to be left on the 
Vine after a careful calculation. i 
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Wiee THE BASIS OF CALCULATION js 

ieda i, : weigh chiefly, ba age has to be taken into ; 

enih hy consideration, Usually the average is r lb. Outdoor Tomatoes 

Ube ait = foot run of the length of the main ste ; I ; 

akat That is the weight of Grapes expec fea "or Much more advantage might be taken of against walls and fences, but in the south and 

nmin, first-class quality from a well-managed Vine favourable positions jn many places for the west of England they can be successfully 

> , outdoor cultivation of Tomatoes. In com- grown in open quarters in the garden. They 

should be grown 2 feet apart in rows having 


meno-ng the cultivation of Tomatoes in the 
Open we must not lose sight of the fact that 
they are naturally tender and our summers 


? * 
ebay. The heavier the crop the more inferior the 
Dt ty a =! quality. ; Courage IS required to reduce the 
' bunches in size and number. In this case our 


altornately 2 feet and 3 feet spaces between 


them. 


As to the general management, it will 


ues > 
tina! ie are young and planted only about four age shor A herela Ah iti : 
aia!’ months. lerefore it will be well to exerci : SHOTS: nererore the cultivator must en- 
eae | a little self-denial and yield to the Mines alt deavour to take every advantage of the short — suffice to say that the plants should be sup- 
m=! the advantages youth should receive to Bink period of hot weather. This cannot be done plied with water during dry spells of weather, 
fares hy? able them to become the most perlect example by eariy planting, because although the days, and the main stems'must be regukiriy poet 
a oftheir kind. According to the strength and may be warm, there is always the risk of nailed in and lateral growth pinched off as 
i frost at night. Generally speaking, take full fast as produced. : 
All the large leaves must be pr eserved until 


We gee vigour of the young Vine, so may the fruit in 
a. Waight correspond, and be allowed to remain 
rat) ON ithe Vine to ripen. Our main object 
ma. Mang the first thiree or four vears should be 
. © build up a strong and durable Vine. We 
q@nnot do this by allowing a young Vine to 
a, expend nearly all Its energy upon fruit pro- 
ete duction alone ; a fair amount of energy must 
ee K be expénded in the manufacture and buildin 
‘7! Up of further vigorous, firuitiful growth, so 


advantage of the summer season, not by 
phanting eariy, but by having the plants so 
strong when planted out in June that they at 
once become established and commence to 
fruit. To obtain a gain of two or three 
weeks at the beginning of summer is a great 
advantage and may make all the difference 
between a gopd crop and a poor one. For 
outdoor work I always shift the plants into 
5-inch or 6-inch pots a month or five weeks a 


September, when any that may shade the 
fruit from the sun may be removed. Any- 
thing approaching wholesale defoliation, as 
some growers practised a few years ago, 


must be avoided. F: 
Hoeing versus forking 


Everyone interested in gardening knows 
ralue of hocing, especially so during 


a 
— oe eo 


a this has to be continued during a. series of 
ey. years unt)! the whole of the space.to be occu- 
ae Hs the Vine is filled with enduring and 
aac? Muklul wood. Then, and then only, may we 
es i fairly and hopefully look forward to having a 
w wnery whose roof is adorned with fine 
ee Grapes, Che Vine which has filled the space 
“allotted to it has to be maintained in vigour, 
„War after vear, if good crops are to be 
$ti amualy obtained therefrom. High feeding 
= one year and then leaving almost unfed for 
two vans while still giving fair crops js the 
"Way fo total failure and = shanking. which 
ie renders the fruit unsightly and uneatable. 
© Overeropp'ng and bad drainage are common 
a uses of shanking, : 
: Repvction or THE crop to safe limits is 
i the best policy when in doubt. In the case 
"i ofa young Vine or Vines we find we are 
>o earking the limits of the rule already laid 
ann for our guidance in this matter. We 
. have failed to realise that the rule which savs 
©. Lib. per foot run of rod” does not apply 
to the new wood of the current year, but to 


Wood one vear old and LIP W ard. 

Bencues FOR REMOVAL.—Tihere is little 
Gihoulty jn s lecting the bunch or bunches 
of Grapes for removal, The Black Ham- 


burgh is one of the best, and freely and efi- 
ently pollinates its own flowers. Here is a 
bunch which has--unknowingly to its owner 
and cuitivtor—heen en luring for a week or 
Wo a strony current ol cold air fram an un- 
iat fractured corner ol one of the squares 
} OF ghss above it, the result being jrregular 


poimaion, variation in growth of berries, 
the Cone og variation in final size of 
rapes, Cut that bunch off the Vine. 


a ine js a Foster's Seedling. The 
ad PA in its pollination, but it was 
shell die “rest the door and it received a 
ous mng season of pollination, and it 
are or (ree bunches rather badly. The 
w T skeletons. Cut them off; 
iia eee be better without them and 
er growth, J. U. 


The sowing and thinning of 
Beet 


Rar is n r 
tis one of the most popular of our root 


(rs as T . 

ay e how often do we see it coarse, over- 
al he n lag r ] b . 

k ee a V stringy when cooked. This 
O Gje Sate Í s a A Š . 

: esult of soy the seeds in soil which 


is fay n JAA j 
s r ch, ` seed- 


E ver-ethinning the 
laz. Bert c , b 5 


en grown on soil which 
A been rity a : : 

whe l nanured. Drills may 

-1i nehes in depth and pa: 3 i 

ily and eRe eee 12 inches apart. Sow 

inthe ae when the seedlings are ft to 

ANE A r sparingly. 
KiFK. 


before they are put out. In raising a stock 
for outdoor culture the secd is sown in March 
and as soon as the seedlings are large enough 
they are placed singly into small or large 
sixties. By the third or fourth week in April 
they have filled their pots with roots and are 
ready for a shift into larger pots. I use both 
5-inch and 6-inch pots, but the latter are the 
better. When in 5-inch or 6-inch pots they 
require more room than those in sixties. 
After thev are shifted there is no new! to keep 
them in the forcing-house or Cucumber pit. 
The best place for them until within a short 
time of their being planted out is a green- 
house where there is just sufficient warmth 
to maintain a steady growth and enjoy a free 


circulation of air. 

Growth under these conditions will be firm 
and short-jointed, and in the best possible 
condition for the plants to be put out without 
the risk of a check. 

Having pointed out the importance of 
strony plants and the conditions most favour- 
able for their production, the next thing to 
consider is the position in which thev can be 
grown to the greatest advantage. The best 
possible place for Tomatoes is a south wall, 
but they will do weil trained to a west one. 
Close-boarded fences may also be utilised, but 
they are not so warm as walls, as there are 
alwavs currents of air passing through the 
crevices. To prepare the border is an easy 
matter, as all that is necessary is to stir the 
soil to a depth of 12 inches or 18 inches and 
incorporate a moderate quantity of well-rotted 
manure with the staple. To starve the plants, 
under the impression that they do not pro- 
duce fruit where growing vigorously, is a 
mistake, but it is quite unnecessary to make 
the soil so rich as I have seen stated. I 
always adopt a medium course, and have 
alwavs had such excellent crops that I recom- 
mend it to the general body of growers. 
When planting, a space of 18 inches ta 2 feet 
isa good distance to phe them against open 
walls, because the best and heaviest crops are 
obtained by keeping them to single stems and 
putting them just close enough together to 
fully occupy the wall space without crowding. 
Only one shoot should be allowed to run up, 
the side literals being pinched off as fast as 
they appear. The shortness of our summers 
renders it impossble for anv considerable pro- 
portion of the fruit on side shoots to attain 
maturity or advance sufficiently to ripen in a 
warm place after being gathered. In ord. 
nary seasons all the frut produced on the 
muin stems will ether attain maturity on the 
plants or become advanced enough by the end 
of the season to ripen after gathering. 

So far I have only referred to Tomatoes 


summer, and frequently in early spring after 
the winter frosts and winds have pulverised 
the soil. After such a dawnpuur of rain as 
we have had, and the absence of either frost 
or drving winds worth mentioning, it is well 
to study the question a little and see whether 
the latter should not have preeadence. The 
incessant wet up to quite the end of March 
has battered down the soil, consequently the 
hoe is not the best tool to break such a crust. 
It will take its place tater on after the garden 
fork has loosened the ground for a couple of 
Recentlyaksturbed ground 


inches or so. 
It is surprising what a 


will not require this. 
difference this pricking up of the soil between 
plaints means in the quick growth made at 
thés time of year. Herbaceous borders need 
this attention just now, as most things are 
pushing new growth. The pruning of Roses 
will have been finished ere these lines appear 
in print, and whether the beds have been 
manured at the end of the past vear or 
manure has been put on since the pruning, 
the ground should be forked over, burving as 
much of it as possible, avo ding any disturb- 
ance of the roots in all cases. Gooscherry, 
Currant, Strawberry, and Raspberry quarters 
must not be overlooked in this respect. This 
breaking up of the surface will admit the 
warmth of the sun to the ground as well as 
the rain to penctrate among the roots, both 
very necessary to the well-bcing of the plants 
and future crops. 


The manuring of vegetable crops 


The Ministry of Agriculture has recently 
issued under this tile a revised leaflet de- 
signed especially for the use of market-gar- 
deners and small and allotment holders. In 
regard to farmyard manure, the general fer- 
tiliser, it gives useful information, particu- 
larly in regard to the average dressing re- 
quired. Green manuring is also carefully 
dealt with, and quantities of seed indicated. 
The other fertilisers as to which some infor- 
mation is given are various chemical fer- 
tillsers, soot, poultry and pigeon manure 
asses, and Eme. In addition, the special re 
quirements of the principal crops are dis- 
cussed, and mixtures of dung and chemical 
manures which are suitable for them brie ny 
noted. The advice is also tendere j thar allot. 
ment holders and smal] holders should pur. 


chase artificial manures cooperatively, thus 
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-Bee notes 
I have left the undoubtedly cold climate of 


_ the Midlands-for the sunny and warm land 


of ` Northern: Italy. When I began my 
journey at the end of May my bees were in 
a condition which one doés not expect to 


find them in'on May 28th. My “ tip” of 


keeping the queen laying, by providing a hot- 


water bottle on the top ‘of the quilts in order 


to maintain the requisite temperature in the 
hive,. constantly. supplying food, in moderate 
quantity as well, of course, resulted in finding 
my hives extremely well stocked with bees— 
both my Italians, and’ my hybrid . British. 
But: they , were. unable, to ‘get sufficient food 
outside,. and other .people’s bees: were throw; 


_ing out the immature grubs, thus’ disclosing ` 
. an undésirable state of affairs within the hive. » 
- However; I ‘was ‘obliged to come away, my 


steamer and train tickets for Baveno on Lago 


Maggiore having been taken. ..What was I 


todo? ` June is the very month the bee-keeper 


should. not be away: from his apiary. So I 


fitted up -some rood boxes and placed them 


beneath the other brood boxes, crowded with . 
bees but scantily supplied with food, and 


started off, leaving instructions to a willing 
friend— a non-beekeeper—to give about a tea- 
cupful of spring syrup, warined, each even- 
ing until about June 8th or ioth, hoping by 


' that date that the English temperature would 


have so improved as ito enable my bees to 
obtain food to carry on with. 

I shall examine my bees with considerable. 
interest and some anxiety on my return. | 
do not. think they can possibly swarm, but I 


| hope ‘every hive will have. filled both brood 
boxes in readiness for a little honey manu- 
facture in: July. My method may be ques- 


tioned by some, but what better thing could 


I have ‘done? 


Here I am ona holiday, and, of course, 
with all eyes open for bees and apiaries in 


the lané of bees and honey. At -this spot 
on Lake Maggiore I am disappointed at 
having found almost no beekeeping yet. At 
Aigle, just ‘this side of Lausanne, I caught 
sight from the train of a Ibeehouse, with 12 


. hives alongside. The latter were in one row, 


but quite close together, almost touching, in 


fact. Here. in Bavend I have seen one bee-. 
' shed with about four hives, square, on the 
_ top row. An unfriendly-looking dog in a 
kennel close by forbade my approach for the 


purpose of an inspection... At the short dis- 


tance I could see they were badly and un- 


tidily kept. Honey in the comb is supplied 
at one of ‘the hotels, but the comb is very 
dark coloured, and contains a large quantity 
of bee-bread. It is such honey as I would 
not myself care to eat. Of individual bees I 
see plenty, especially on the Honeysuckle, 


which is growing in profusion here—and par- 


ticularly on the north side of Lake Mergozzo 
—a little north-west of Baveno. The bees are 


of the gold-banded type we now afe so well . 


acquainted with in England. I still hope to 
come across some apiaries in the neighbour- 
hood, and have ‘set several of my fellow- 


visitors on the look-out for ‘hives. ` The 


weather here since I arrived has been splen- 
did—sunny, hot, bright, and clear. We are 
juxuriating in an agreeable temperature, 
while.in England our friends are shivering ‘in 
winter clothing, under. umbrellas. 


B.R. H. 


The GARDENING ILLUSTRATED Medal will be 
the award for the best front garden among 
members ofthe London Gardens Guild. This 
organisation has no less than 2,000 exhibitors 
and is divided into 32 societies in the County 
of London. TE 
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Society’s monthly meeting Mr. T. A. Law- 
renson, -F.R.H.S., of Newcastle, gave a lec- 


ture on “Alpines.” He pointed out that _ 


Alpines are becoming more popular every 


day; they can be planted’ nearly any time. of- 
the year. They are easy to maintain, and 
‘almost every colour desired can be secured. 
They are not subjected to pests so much as 
any other grown plant, and the cost is ex- © 
tremely cheap once they are planted. Rock: 


plants can be used for so many purposes— 


‘the edging of footpaths, herbaceous borders, 
“beds or lawns in formal gardening, furnish- 


ing an, unsightly wall, garden steps, hanging 


and old-house-tops. When‘forming a rockery, 
the chief object..is to show the loveliness to 


best: advantage in the position they are to 


occupy... Mr. -Lawrenson divided rockerie: 
ccupy... Mr. -Lawrenson divided rockeries 


"‘into.tall and thin ones, short and stout ones; 


tall and thin ones hold- themselves up to the 
winds ‘drying the plants out, short and stout 


ones cOme nearer to Nature, as the roots - 


can get deep down into cool soil. Drainage 


is a most important matter: Do not choose | 


a hollow place for rockeries, as you are form- 


“ing frost pockets. You cannot get too deep 


a soil, as. many Alpines send roots a great 
depth. The soil should be half loam, quarter 
sand, and a quarter leaf-mould.. Alpines 
tound on the highest of mountains need the 
addition of peat in proportion. with leaf- 


mould.-. Pretty stones spoil rockeries and kill 


effect. For a fairly large.rockery use large 
stones, always trying to show the strata of 
the stone.: Keep off uniformity... Plant to 


show plants off as much’ as possible, either — 


in groups or large patches.. Consider colour 
also. Arrange ‘for times of flowering so as 


to have bloom fairly evenly distributed over. 


your rockery...-The greatest advantage is 
contrasts; avoid labelling. Mr. -Lawrenson 
advised making a ground plan where a re- 
cord. can be kept of all names and places òf 
the plants. The lecturer ‘dealt at length with 


. propagating by cuttings and divisions, which 
is, he considered, best, selecting: time imme- 


diately after flowering. Mulching must be 


- attended to each year with well-decayed 
‘manure and leaf-mould. Be ‘sure and keep 


weeds out. Mr: Lawrenson emphasised the 


fact that he would much rather see the com- 


monest Alpines ' grown well on a clean 
rockery than the rarest-grown. skimpy on a 
weedy rockery. Much discussion followed, 


and many questions were answered by the 


tecturer. On the table was a splendid dis- 
play of Roses staged by Mr. C. Dillon, gar- 


dener to Mr, S. Harrison Smith, who won > 
the monthly special prize, also recommended 


for the R.H.S. certificate, Mr. R. E. Richard- 
son being highly commended for his collec- 


tion of Alpines; also Mr. Johnson for his 


new Primula. The next lecture will be on 


_ June 26th by Mr. C. W. Mayhew on “ Sum- 


mer Feeding and Stimulating of Plants.” 


The Plumstead and District Rose Society 
promoted a stop-watch competition, to enable 


. them to raise funds for the purpose of pro- 


curing a challenge trophy. The watch, a 
gold-filled “ Waltham,” valued at £5 15s., 
was wound and sealed up on March! 3rst and 
was opened on June 2nd in the presence of 
the committee. The timé at which the watch 
had stopped was 2 hrs. 50 mins. 28 secs., and 


the winner was J. McKenzie. As-the result 


of the competition the Society now possesses 
a solid silver challenge trophy valued at 


_ £22 10s., and it is intended that this shall be 


competed for at the Society’s annual show on 
July 7th in an open class for 36 blooms (amy 


varieties) of Roses. Several leading Rose 
_ growers have signified their intention of com- 

peting, and a good display of Roses is as- 
1> ' 


and Mr. S. F. Richmond. 


. excellent programme of sports 


sured; Entry forms can be obtained from the 
stead Common Road, 


The horticultural section at the Darwen 


Agricultural Show proved a great attraction, f 


and a’ queue of people waited at the entrance 


to the tent right from the opening of fhe 


exhibition to the closing. There was strong 
competition,-and the exhibits were. gréatly 
admired: -The exhibition of Orchids ‘staged 
by Mr. -J. McCartney, of Bolton, called for 


special mention, and it was awarded a special. . 
prize by. the judiges. ae 


The - prize.of £7 7s. and silver challenge 
baskets, ` ornamental vases, window boxes, - 


cup for groups was won by Mr. Edgar Elis, 


-of Lynwood Nurseries. Darwen. The-second- 


prize of £8 ss: was won by the Scotch Seed 


Co., Arley Nurseries, Blackburn, whilst the. 
- third was secured by Mr. H. Hunt, gardener 
to Mrs. Tomilinson, Darwen. There was a’ 


splendid display of Sweet Peas by R. Bolton 


and Sons, whilst the two non-competitive. : 
groups staged by Messrs. Ellis and the-Scotch 
Seed Co. were greatly admired. ` © . 
There was strong competition in the -whole 
of the exhibits both -in the plants and -out 
bloom sections. The ‘“ G.I.” medal was the 


special prize for most points in the latter 
section and was secured for the second time 
by Mr. S. Warren. | . Te 


The Wakefield and: North of England Tulip 


Society held their annual three-day show last 


month., This society is an old one, having . 


been established in the year 1836. The show 
this year suffered both as regards quality and 


quantity from. the weather. The severe cold , 


which recently followed a warm spell. worked 
havoc with the Tulips. ‘Actually there were 
nearly 400 blooms shown at Saturday’s open- 
ing. The best exhibits were in the cup class, 
and the collection with which Mr. C. W: 


Needham won the challenge cup was a magni- | 


ficent one. Mr. Needham carried off the first 


_ prize in each of the open classes. Inthe local 


classes Mr. S. F. Richmond, secured. the first 


prize in the class of six rectified (dissimilar), 


and thus obtained the Garpenine litus- 
TRATED Medal. Mr. I. Hewitt. was first in 
the six breeder (dissimilar), and Mr. R. Robin- 
son in the three breeder (local class). In the 
single-bloom class the first prizes went prin- 
cipally to Mr. R. Robinson, Mr. I, Hewitt, 


r. 


` The President of the Romsey Flower Show 


Society (Mr. J. G. Gavin) “has kindly pre , 


ow oe -June 23, 1923 
.. + Horticultural Societies’ News 


At the Newcastle and District’ Horticultural . 
3 Seoretary,':Mir. W. A. Quadling, 151, Plum- 


sented a silver challenge cup to the society, . 


which will be known as the Whitenap Cup, 


and is- offered to the exhibitor obtaining most. 


points in the cottages, fruit, flower, and vege- 


table classes at the show on August 6th. If 
won three times in succession or four times 


‘in all-it will become the property of the ex- 


hibitor. The Romsey: Society hold one of the 
best. summer shows in Hampshire, being 
visited ‘on an average ‘by about 4000 peope. 


‘The GARDENING ILLUSTRATED Medal will be 


awarded for highest points. in “plants ant. 


flowers. n ; 


The annual show of the Cheddar Valley 


Horticultural -Society will be held on August. 


Owing to; the sut- 


Bank Holiday as usual. 


_cess of the 1922 -show it has been possible to 


increase the prizé-‘money, in- many ra 
and arrangements’ have been made ne 
larger number-of exhibits this year. © . 


anticipated, that there will be keen ine 
tion in the open classes, which will ate” 


attention. A copy of the schedule can- 
obtained from Mr. W. Cusdep, Cas yen 
ESP oe a and 
awarded for highest points In plants : 
is the day of the year in the Cheddar Valley 


jue: June 23, 1923 ' GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
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GREENHOUSES 


IRON FRAME 


FLAT GLASS 


NO ROOF PAINTING NO PUTTY 
PHOSPHOR BRONZE CLIPS 
WOOD LATH BLINDS 


Only British made 
Glass is used 


a variety of sizes. Apparatus for Heating in 
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See our STAND No. 20), 
Royal Agricultural Society's Show, 
Newcastle, 3rd to 7th July, 1923. 
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name only four varieties at a time. 


$78 


: -Questions —Queries and answers are inserted - 


‘tn GARDENING free of -charge if correspondents _ 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
‘clearly written on one side of. the paper only;' 
and addressed..to the EDITOR of GARDENING, 8, 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 


name and address of the sender are required in 


` Dúsiness “should bé sent to the PubLISHER. The © 


addition to any designation he may desire to be- -~ ae f | 
. widest) vere oueniig ouch being’ the case, and seeing that the 


used in the paper. When more than one. query: is 


sent cach should be on-a separate piece of paper, . 
' the name and address being added to each. As `` 


GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 


advance of date, queries cannot always be replied . 


to-:in the issue immediately following their receipt.. 


We do not reply to queriés by post. 


Naming plants —AH who wish their plants to 


be. rightly named ‘should send “fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf,. flower, or. fruit. (Snippets. 
of leaves. and points of: shoots are useless.) Not 


bo 
1 
4 T 


— FRUIT 
Apple-teee leaves-fungus.on > — 
` (B. W. Jeffrey)—The Apple leaves are 


affeoted with a fungus disease known as — 
_ Apple-leaf spot (Septoria pyricola).” We have. 
-known Cox’s 
‘in’ precisely the same manner before now, 
„and. unless. the attack -was very severe no- 


nange Pippin to be affected 


harm followed. Blenheim Orange we have 
never seen affected with the disease before. 


leaves of the other -wariety are badly injured, ` 


we advise the spraying of the trees at once 


-a garden sundriesman and the latter of any - 
,,ehemist In your locality. The Bordeaux will 
“be ‘ready for dilution, while $ oz. of the sul- 


more (than four plants should be sent in any one 


week by. the: same correspondent.: Where. moré 
than. one kind is: gent they should be humbered,. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. . 

Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 


assist -în its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents. single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS ``. 
Name of Grass 00 0 
(T. Houghton).—We -regret, owing to. the 
absence of an entire plant furnished with 
leaves, etc., being unable to name the flower- 
heaks of Grass sent: It may be a variety of 
Poa or of Festuca, the seed of both. being | 
usually included in mixtures of Grass seeds 
sold for the. making of lawns. It. is mot the 
rule, neither is it advisable, to sow seed of 
one variéty only, and if you are aontem- 
plating the making of.a lawn in this way we 


‘strongly advise you to purchase from a re- 


liable firm a mixture suited to youn soil. This 
thev will do if you give particulars as to the 
nature of the soil and subsoil. Seed sown, 
by-us last autumn has now become a beauti- 
ful. close sward and has already been mown 
several times with a mowing machine. 


Sweet Williams failing 


(B. and B.).—Your Sweet Williams have i 
been attacked by a pest known as Puccinia . 


arenariæ. Take off as many of the infested 
leaves as you can and burn them, then spray 


the remainder with a 3 per cent. solution of 


bluestone or a 3 per cent. solution of 


‘potassium permanganate. The plants under 


this treatment may grow out of, the disease. 


Treatment of Genista fragrans 


— (F. G.).—As soon as the flowers fade cut 


back the shoots, leaving about 2 inches of last 
season’s wood. ` Keep the soil at the roots on 


long shift into the next sized larger pot, keep 


close for-a time, and then give. plenty of air, 
shading .a little from very hot sun until the - 


middle of July, when the plants may -be 
plunged out of doors in .coal-aShes or Cocoa- 
nut-fbre until the end of September. 


Chrysanthemums’. period of flowering 


(Philip ““Philip)—Mensa is -a> beautiful 


white . mid-season . single and .Mme. (not 


_ stages-of colour and size of the same kind greatly 


e 


_ then suffering from-an attack of the brown 3 


and again in a fortnight’s time with either 
‘Bordeaux mixture at summer strength`or a 
solution of sulphide of potassium, preferably 
the latter. ‘The first can be purchased from 


phide. will suffice for 2 gallons of hot water, 


your remarks re the condition of the trees 
last year, it appears to us that they were 


rot fungus (Monilia fructigena). The sul- 
phide remedy -is equally good as. an. antidote 
for this disease, and may be used at a slightly 
increased strength, say 3 oz. to the gallon. 


The winter spray, after an attack of this — 


nature’ should consist of: a preparation con- 


taining a fungicide as well as an insecticide - 


of a caustic nature, such-as Woburn wash, 


for instance. All affected. leaves, living or- 


dead, and dead or dying wood should be 
gnthered up and cut off and burnt. When 
cutting off the wolod cut back to where the 


_wood ts green and alive. . 4 
Gooseberry Cluster Cup fungus 


the side of drynéss until the young growths . 
issue forth, and when these are some 2 inches - 


_ (H. -Hutton)— Your Gooseberries are at- 


‘tacked by the Gooseberry Cluster Cup fungus 


N 


(Puccinia pringsheimiana), a by no means 
uncommion fungus, but one that rarely oc- 
ours in such profusion as it has done in your 
case, so as to really.injure the crop of fruit. 


. It is one of the fungi that appears in two 


forms, each form on a different kiúd of plant, 
the spores of one form only.germinating on 
the plant that the other form grows on. -The 
spores from this fungus wil! only germinate 
ona Carex or Sedge, and the spores from the 
Carex only on the Gooseberry. The only 


way to prevent a repetition of this attack is 
to destroy any Sedges that are near the 


Gooseberries, or if you could gather and burn 


all the infested Gooseberry leaves and fruit 


go that the Sedges did not become infected it 
would come to the same thing. When the 
leaves begin to open you might spray them 
two or three times, at intervals of a week, 
with 3 oz. of sulphide of potassium (liver of 


sulphur) dissolved in a little warm water, 


then add enough water to make 1 gallon. 
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- Tomatoes diseased 


. (E. Pope).—The disease appears to be the 
‘Tomato-leaf rust, which, if not promptly 


dealt with, speedily destroys the foliage. The 


fungus also prevents fruits setting. As you 
have but two plants affected we advise you to 
pull them up and burn them, otherwise there 


ts a risk of the other plants becoming in- 


Lady) R. Oberthur a late white Japanese. ' 


> do not know the variety Mrs. Harkness. 
bs know of. as’ old “eanly-flowering named 


Gladvs Irène. Haw'knéss,.” which. was. synony-` 


a with a French introduction known 
ad oe of- Mons. Leveque Fils, a 
late October . kind; colour, “crimson, with 
solid reverse; height, about 23 feet. The 
jast-mentioned is the only variety suited for 
outdoor culture. l 


fected. If not.disposed to do this, spray the 
plants thoroughly at once with a solution of 
sulphide of potassium. To make this, first 
dissolve 2 ozs. of soft-soap in 1 gallon of hot 
water; then add .3 ‘oz. of the sulphide and 
1 gallon of warm. water so as to make. 2 
gallons altogether, and use while warm. 
- MISCELLANEOUS 
Shot-hole fungus -7 - 
(C. Swain).—Tihe Peach leaves are affected 
with ‘the Shot-hole fungus (Ceroospora 


L 
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“Correspondence 


. in’ which first dissolve 2 ozs. soft soap. If” 
vou elect to. use the. sulphide soltition apply 
ait while the wiater is hot. With respect to 


~ gainy to send. 


- the Caucasus, 


= Lychnis Viscaria. 
Gardening talks by wireless 


A 


ancumscissa). Gather up-and burn .ah fallen 
leaves and spray- with ammoniacal copper 


-carbonate solution both now. and as soon as 


the leaves are fully developed: next spring. 
To obtain the preparation apply to a reliable 
-horticultural sundriesman and state your re 
‘quirements, then he will know what js-neces- 


| SHORT REPLIES 

Animo el Prudentia.—As_ stated. in the 
article referred to, it seems impossible to’ get’. 
supplies at the present time, owing to the ; 
unsettled state of affairs im Asia Menor and 
You might write to Mr. T: 3 
Smith, Daisy Hill Nurseries, Newry, who pe 
may have a few of the better knowa kinds -si. 


and possibly his large var, Newry Giant: f 
, = NAMES OF PLANTS = x. 
A:. L.—1, Asparagus  plumosus; 2, wt 


-Centranthus ruber; 3, Piptanthus nepalensis; 4a 
4, Saxifraga hypnoides; ie ee 
R. L. A.—1, Cytisus. Adami; 2, Muscari >- 
comosum; 3, Olearia Haasti; 4, Heuchera sim 
sanguinea. aer a 
F. H.—1, Saponaria ocymoides; 2, Ajuga |“ 
reptans; 3, Spiraea arguta; 4, Polemonium 


<- cœruleum. 


= M. D.—1, Clematis montana; 2, Nepeta 3 
Mussini; 3, Kerria japonica fl.-pl.; 4, Prunus ! 
Padus. S a ea fag 
E. B.—1, The Spurge Laurel (Daphne ‘:. 
Laureola) > 2, Saxifraga granulata fi-pl; 4 |; 


Tradescantia . virginiana; 4, Pulmonaria i} 
officinalis. Sy oe 
E. A. H.—Aconitum ochroleucum,- | fa 
A.-M. E.—1, Anthericum Liliastrum; 2i,p 


Spirzea—please 4 


~t 


send better specimen; 4,4 


a 
i Ge 
oa 


Horticulturists who possess wireless. sets ,. 
are appreciating the occasional inclusion. to}, 
the programmes of the British praia 
Ca. brief lectures on seasonable -aspects ali. 
' garden - craft. On Tuesday evening, -Jure |, 
2th, Mr. Ray Parks, of Carter Page, and? 
-Co., who has previously given his services 1: 
this direction, broadcasted ‘ Gardening’ ; 
hints for June,” the practical wisdom df: 


“ 
3 
f- 
Ko 
~ 
~i 
-J 
sd 


: tosh 
‘which must have been keenly followed by 


garden. lovers -in his wide audience, We “| 
understand that Mr. Parks will repeat these |" 
useful talks from time to time. >... 


Trade Notes 

A NEW moror.—Messrs. D. J. Smith and; 
Co.,.. Ltd.,. Compton Works, Wickford, 
Essex, are manufacturing a new: simplified 
type of ‘motor lawn mower styled the i 
“4 Climax.” lt is comparatively light 
224inch mode! weighs 2} cwts.—bút possesses : 
great strength and rigidity, while.the aumber ~ 
of parts is reduced to a minimum, Power 8 i 
supplied. by a 2-h.p. 2-stroke engine biai 
handle4bar controls. ae | 


After almost 200 vears in Bristol Fry's now. 
find that their well-known. business of coud 
and chocolate manufacturers has grown to. 
such dimensions that the city can no longer 
accommodate_it. A site of nearly a -A 
has, therefore, been bought at eyns t : 
five miles:from Bristol, to a fford scope for 
larger developments necessary.. Already ei 

_ first of the new factories is rapidly appro i 
. ing completton. 


. them and`are offering £500 for the most m 
able name, A condition of entry 8 a i 
chase of-a packet of ‘* Belgrave, f the 
plain chocolate, with which a copy ™ © 

rules will be given on:demande > = 


hye). 
h mit, 
dise gn, A 4 
tor ie ` | 
Ni MEA } pe S::79000OaOooowuoo'= 
teat No, 2312—VoL. XLV. 
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“o o ABO gardening, the: Cheiranthus hybrids 379 

(SUNY the flower garden... 391 Chrysanthemums ten- 

tere gMlotmant the ve. 38 healthy ose we 392 

y- AMOPE o oe a 384 Cinerartas ... see see 380 

i. Anavale now, the Cotoneaster frigida . 380 
380 Currant bushes, sum- 


oe bre s. 
care of we 386 


Pla “Bes for Beginners" 392 
be and peren- i 


mer pruning e 


Daffodil Alice Knights, 


us if tor ree one tee OS white trumpet 

Cra 1 $ £ > a pa 

pit’. Brasso-Caltleyas =~ 380. Delphinium nudi- i 
ee 8 


caule oor eee sea 


+ Bugles, She Creeping 382 

{ir d Cobbage eon bòs veo poe 388 

"t Qakeeolavias, shrubby 383 
esi. Caltleza, a fine white: 
’ Cattleya Dussel- 

dorfei Undine... 380 


Echinops ruthentous 382 


Fabiana imbricata ... 387 
Flaxes, yellow .. o- 382 


— Although growing and fruiting Melons in 
Le. pots is by no means a new practice, it is one 
12. which does not receive the attention it de- 
p - Serves, Pot culture, although profitable at 

‘all times, is doubly so early in the year for 
. the first crops, and those who have proved 
‘+ its value will not readily abandon it. Some 
+ favourite varieties also which are prone to 
make strong growth do not always set their 

fruit so freely as is desirable when planted 
£ out and allowed a bed of leaves to root into, 

especially in a dull sunless spring, when 
' growth is often rampant and bloom scarce. 
-The best lot of Melons in pots | ever saw was 
— sina Kentish garden. The pots, 12 inches in 

+ diameter, were plunged in a narrow bed of 
Oak leaves beneath which was a chamber for 
v hot-water pipes, and, although the spring was 
-Bot one of the best and the temperature of 
~ the house lower at times than was desirable, 
the plants ripened off a splendid lot of fruit, 
large and of capital flavour, each plant carry- 
ng from three to four fruits. Since then I 
have always grown a portion of my crop in 
pts. ft may be thought that the limited 
‘bady of soil a 12-inch pot can contain is in- 
suficient for the roots of a vigorous Melon 
Plant, but if firm ramming is resorted; to 
when the final shift is given, and judiciously 
mulched and fed when once the fruits are 
st, the plant will carry and mature four or 
&en more fruits. If I want the fruit to 
nyen extra earlv, I place the pot on a piece 
ei slate when plunging, and by screwing it 
round occasionally prevent any roots from 
Penetrating the bed of leaves beneath. This, 
d course, hastens maturity. 

Melons when grown in pots always make 
a harder and more wiry growth than when 
fianted out, and the fruit can often be se- 
wel on the first laterals, from which it more 
mem than not parts when the plants are 
“en in the ordinary wav. T always think, 
“that the favour of pot-grown fruit is 
oe In houses where hottom-heat pipes 
n hot over-plentiful Melons often fail to 
en rel ape an insufficiency of root 
a ut if the pot m is adopted 
rund the aa material can be rammed in 
ci ih S just when the plants are conu- 
Sci a a d thus an easy and free set 
ur in wW EAI there 3 a good deal of 
Ie, as Melo WE a eet from pot cul- 
owed to tdas pot Strawberries) if once 
WA ate Ty at the roots after the fruit 
Dan: as well be thrown away. Twice, 
ia ae SS $ three times, a day the ball 

thorough moisiening, once being 
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SYRIAOUS) ... ... 387 


Garland Flower, 
` Melons. pot culture of 379 


Fion's (Daphne 


Pioniana) see ovo oot 380 
Good King Henry... 392 Mesembrvanthemums, 
Gooseberry mildew .-. 388 annual... ... oe e. 382 


Plants from cuttings, 
propagating .. .. 384 


Plants in pots, Jeed- 
... 384 


TIY cee ncn cen ave 
Plants in pots, water- 


Helleborus niger alts- 
Solius ese d.. eee woe 37 
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Iberis sempervirens... 38) 
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tng eee ee eee eee ooo 
Plants, unhealthy 
OLOUD ese wee JBI eae 389 


window + see 


, Pot culture of Melons 


with liquid manure. The smaller-sized 
Melons, which do not make so much growth, 
are admirably adapted for pot work, as thev 
are easily supplied with all the nourishment 
they require; while the more robust, rani- 
pant-growing sorts (for second early crops) 


(See page 381) 


Iris Thundercloud 


are by pot culture restricted and made more 
prolific. If fruit of the very largest size is 
required, larger pots can be given, and I have 
heard of some growers using Seakale pots, 
these being deep, but not wide, so as to 
monopelise the room. I have always found 
canker to be less prevatent in pot-grown 
plants, the hardy and wiry character of the 
roots and growth generally doubtless account- 


ing for this. 
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Prepald Annual Subseripticn, 
poan ‘Abroad 1a. 


Founded by W. Robiasoa, Author of ‘‘ The Baglish Flower Gardea” 


Royal Horticultural 
Society's Show... 394 


Salpiglossis... ... .+ 380 
Shrubbertes 357 
SPIRAEA ARUNCUS 35! 
Spreaders for sprays 356 


Pianta, watering win- 


ow eee wae Ste ane 
Poinsettia pulcher- 

rima ses eve cee ee 383 
Primula sikkimensis 350 


Rheum at 
a eum dissectum ends $80 EIRE Jor foro- A 
GRANDE SON p3 Sweet Williams Jad 
POOE eee i srg eee ese >et aoo poe 388 
in soil trea with 
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Rose Nsphetos ... ... 386 
Roses, caterpillars 
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Roses for table ... . 385 
Rose, the Guelder ... 384 


Notes of the Week 


Cheiranthus hybrids 


Same clumps of hybrid Wallflowers, the re- 
sult of crossing C. alpinus with C. Allionii, 
are gorgeous in the rock ganden, particularly 
in the evening tight, when their rich orange 
colour glows with especial warmth of tone. 
One of the best known of these hybrids is 
called Pamela Purshouse, and is a very good 
thing, the flowers having the rich colouring 
of C. Allionii, but inheriting the larger size 
and the bushier and more perennial habit of 
the other parent. It is sweetly scented and 
altogether a most desirable plant for the rock 
garden, and easily propagated by cuttings. 

07CC. 


Wart Disease of Pola- 
toes Order of 1923 ... 358 

Week's work, the ... 390 

Work of the week... 381 


National flowers 

It is curious that a country like the 
United States has not a national flower. 
England has her Rose, Scotland her Thistle 
Wales her Leek, Ireland her Shamrock. 
Australia her Wattle-flower (Miniosa), Ger- 
many her Bachelor's Button, Spain her 
Orange Blossom, Italy her Daisy, Greece her 
Olive, Egypt her Lotus, India her Poppy 
Holland her Tulip, Peru her Sunflower and 
so on down the line. There is one nation of 
flower-lovers which, like the United States 
cannot make up her floral mind—Japan, Her 
affections are divided betwren two flowers 
the Chrysanthemum and the Cherry. whi'e 
America has a dozen or more candidates for 
the honour. H. H. W. 


Helleborus niger altifolius 


I have read with interest Mr. Cornhill’s 
notice of this form of Christmas Rose under 
the title of IT, maximus (a name not recog. 
mised in the Kew Hand List), Our plants 
here were affected by disease durina two or 
three vears, but I am glad that we did not 
treat them in the «draconian manner pre. 
scribed by Mr. Cornhill, viz., ' to ERA 
plants and start again with a fresh stock.” 
The origin of our plants was a gift from the 
late Miss Hope, of Wardie Ladee. Elin. 
burgh, more than 50 vears ago, since which 
thev have been supplemented by two dazen 
roots obtained 10 vears or 12 vears aga from 
Sir Ralph Anstruther's garden at Batciskic 
Fife. To root up and destroy these would 
have been a tracedy, without anv guarantee 
that fresh plants would not have contracted 
the disease. Instead of that, we dresud 
them liberally with ground limestone after 
which, if not in consequence thereof they 
made a complete recovery, and the foli ce at 
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380 


this time of writing js all that could be de- 


sired. Mr.. Cornhill speaks of the true 
variety beginning to bloom ‘early in De- 
cember.” I have noted the date here in the 
last eight years, which has varied between 
October 1st and 29th. HERBERT. MAXWELL. 

Monreith. . | 


\ 


Fioniana) 


Fion’s . Garland _ Flower (Daphne 


Visiting the garden of an enthusiastic - 


amateur néar Lingfield, Sussex, recently I 
saw a nice bush of this distinct fragrant 
Shrub’ covered with bloom. „Growing at the 
foot of a warm wall it was in perfect health, 
from 2 feet to 3 feet high, and carrying many 
flowers of a pale purple and filac shade in 
clusters at the apex of the branches. The 
flowers: open successionally from: March to 
May, and the shrub presents no difficulty in 


`- cultivation, its chief fault being that it is not 


hardy everywhere. It is thought to be of 
hybrid origin and is known under a variety 


_ of names other than the one here given. 


i l SUSSEX. 
Rheum atropurpureum dissectum 
The handsome leaves of this attract atten- 


tion at the present time by reason of their 


reddish-purple colour. This is enhanced by 


the striking stout red flower-stalks which- 
` tower above them. A lover of deep, rich, | 


alluvial soils, this plant is very picturesque if 
grouped near the water, where it is pro- 
tected from biting winds and storms, which 
often lacerate the leaves in exposed positions. 
The above is about the finest of this group 
and is an attractive plant even as an isolated 
specimen. Another handsome kind with pale 
green leaves is R. Dr. Baillon, which pro- 


= duces enormous spikes of rich rose flowers 


. often 1o feet in height. E. MARKHAM. 


Primula sikkimensis , 
I often wonder why more people do not 
grow the Sikkim Cowslip (Primula sikki- 


-mensis. Perhaps the reason is that it is fot 


always a long-liwed plant. It ‘seeds’ very 


freely, and it is easy to raise seedlings. lt 
‘ ds best to sow, the seeds as soon as ripe, but 


it is not ‘always safe to do this in the open 
ground. I put the seeds in sandy soil in a pot 
in a frame, where \they remain plunged. in 
ashes during winter. In sbring a good many 
young plants appear, but I leave the pot un- 
touched, exoept that I prick out the little 
seedlings which have appeared when they 


have made a pair of their second or true. 


Jeaves. By leaving the pots for another 


spring I get an additional number of seed-- 


lings, as the seeds do not always germinate 
the first year, although a bigger proportion 
does if they are sown as soon as they arg 
ripe. O 


Cotoneaster frigida. = 

In the note on this tree (page 289) it is 
described as ‘‘a striking object” in the 
shrubbery border. It must be a shrubbery on 


_ ‘the grand scale that can accommodate it, for 


there are many of this fine species here over 
40 feet high. Some of them having to be re- 


moved a few years ago, I sent some logs of | 


the timber to three different makers of golf 
dubs, believing that the wood, which is very 
hard and, close-grained, would prove very 
suitable for club-heads. All three makers re- 
ported favourably of it, two of them pro- 
mouncing it to be the best material they had 


ever worked for the purpose. When I began 


playing golf, club-heads -were all made of 


Crab, the supply of which soon gave out when 


= 


golf spread to England and thenee to all parts 


of the world, Beech was then used, and, 


suited very well, except that the club-head 
was apt to snap at the neck. Recourse was 
next had to Persimmon, which, I believe, still 
holds the field, but the demand seems likely 


to exceed. the supply, wherefore Cotoneaster 


S‘ 


4 
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. frigida may prove ušeful in the near future. 
There is no difficulty in raising a stock: of 
this Cotoneaster. It-seeds itself far and wide’ 
through our woods, and seedlings. spring up- 
in the garden borders in great numbers. ~ 
Monreith. a HERBERT MAXWELL. 


Cinerarias | : 


\ I was much interested inthe article on. 
these plants by ‘‘ Mayford,”’ and in the foot- 
note by the Editor. The latter’s comment 
reminds me of a gardener in Hampshire who | 
was—and'I believe is—a noted grower of 
Cinerarias. When paying a visit to his gar- 
den I saw his old plants placed under a north 
wall, or fence, on one side of a cinder path. 
The latter, under the fading leaves of the 
plants, was studded with tiny healthy seed- - 
lings, and this was his method of raising ` 
new stock each year. Many specimens of his . 
star Cinerarias grew. 4 feet high and as- much 
in diameter. The article referred to appeared 
on page 306, issue May 26th. Hants. 
The care of annuals now _ | 
«Lhe late Mr. W. Wildsmith was once asked 
. how he managed to grow such splendid _ 
batches of annuals year after year in his gar- } 
den. He replied that he always, gave as | 
much attention to the annuals as to the 
Roses, as it was the only way to obtain the 
best plants. . Too often annuals are neglected: 
at this season, both the hardy and half-hardy 
kinds. Seeds are sown and the. resultant 
seedlings allowed to grow like a bunch of 
weeds without early and careful. thinning: out | 
and due protection. from slugs. A little later. 
the weakened plants fall over without the 
trifling support that many kinds require. A- 
few twigs will afford it without being noticed 
later on, but the charm’ of these lovely plants 
will be enhanced... =- G. G..B. ` 
* Salpiglossis - oC eae, g ie 
Few people will deny that the members of | 
this showy group, from the richness of their.. 
„colouring alone, should be given a place even - 
among the choicest and most ‘select plants, 
for they are the finest of our half-hardy - 
annuals at the present time. They.not only | 
flower very freely, but a succession is kept up 
for a long time. It-is a good plan, where | 
room can be. spared, ‘to devote a bed to mixed 
varieties of them. At this season of the year 
Many. gardens are. rendered attractive by 
“flowers of the Salpiglossis, though, consider- 
ing their intrinsic beauty, they are not so 
frequently seen as they deserve. The general 
form’ of the flower resembles that: of the ` 
Petunia, while in colour. we find almost every ` 
shade, from pure white, through yelow,- 
orange, purple, and crimson, these being 
beautifully striped with deeply coloured veins. 
There are also many fine forms, including 
atropurpurea, with almost black flowers and 
an orange centre, picta being ‘beautifully | 
netted with yellow and purple. The numerous 
varieties in our gardens to-day are the off- \ 
spring of S. sinuata, a native of Chili. The 
plants in good soil attain to a height of from ` 
18 inches to 2 feet, and are covered with short - 
clammy hairs. They prefer a deep, light, 
rich soil, and seeds may be sown in the open 
air early in the year, thinning out freely, or 
they may be raised in gentle heat, and when 
strong enough transferred to their permanent 
quarters. Another good way is to grow the 
plants singly in small pots, particularly when 
wanted for a bed which in spring has been 
occupied with bulbs, placing the seedlings in 
cold frames till required for planting out. At 
the present time there is in flower in pots in 
the R.H.S. gardens at Wisley the finest Jot of 
plants we have ever seen. One difficulty. in 
growing these in’ pots is the fact that it is so 
easy to overwater the plants, when disaster 
follows. Another point is that the Salpi- 
glossis will not stand forcing. It must be 
‘grown cool from start to finish. A.G. 
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sented. They are among the showiest of be 


1 o - Aor 
. chosen if really fine flowers are required, [z 


lums are conspicuous by their absence. No j% 


summer when the weather is hot. > These 


‘the grower should not be in a hurry. to com 
. mence potting. The best rooting. medium is 


- and those removed can be used for propa- 
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ORCHIDS | 


Brasso-Cattleyas 


Wherever Lælias and Cattleyas are grown 
the genus mentioned above ought to be repre p 


-a 
-> 


Orchids, their massive flowers, with a beauti- ` 
fully fringed lip, never failing to attract atten. *'* 
tion. Several Brassavolas have been used in. y7 


those of B. Digbyana origin should always be :*, 


Those from B. glauca and other Brassavolas 


tul 
lack size and colour, while the fringed Jabel l 


a 
good purpose would be served by giving à yë 
long list of names, but most of those- either =: 
directly or indirectly from Cattleya aurea [a 
are among the gems of the genus. Brasso. -™ 
Cattleyas possess a strong constitution, and 1-4 
therefore are tolerably easy to keep in good 7 
health. They may be grown in the Cattleya. |“ 
house, or where an average temperature of,“ 
55 degs. to 60 degs. can be maintained, Too : _ 
heavy shading is detrimental to their well. 
‘being, and moreover the quality ofthe flowers 
will be poor in comparison with that of those 
developed in more light. This, however, must 
not be taken to mean that full supilight at all 
times is advocated. A  certainsamount of 
shade is essential throughout the‘ spring and 


Orchids bloom at different periods‘of the year, 
so the ie. 

REPOTTING is done at “intervals: “Such 
work js carried out when roots appear at the 
„base of the new growth, and thése are often 
well advanced before any roots are.seen, $0 


Osmunda fibre, with a moderate: sprinkling 
of chopped Sphagnum Moss.. - Ordinary 
flower-pots are used, and filled to one-fourth 
of their depth with drainage. When re 
potting, the pseudo-bulbs are reduced to three 
or four behind each lead or growing" pont, 


gating. Set them in small pots containing 
plenty of drainage, with, just a little soil FR 
around the base. A stick will be: needed Pe 
hold them in position, and a moist, shady s 
corner of a warm-house will be:necessary t0 


eficourage one of the dormant eyes to grow. & 


When this takes place, and roots are forming, : 
repot them at once in a similar manner to €- f 
tablished plants. Newly-potted plants must be 3 
afforded water in moderation, and the sur § 
roundings kept moist to encourage roo 
action. Specimens not disturbed will enjoy 
a-copious supply of water during their season 
of growth, but at other times they are kept 

slightly on the dry side. ae 


A fine white Cattleya: Cattleya . 
Dusseldorfei Undine ` 


The original form of C. Dusseldorfei was 
raised by M. C. Maron, Brunoy, France jes 
C. intermedia and C. Mossi, and it ste | 
flowered in 1904. Since, it has been produc 
in other collections in this country, and if : 
few instances the white varieties of -thè re: 
spective species have ‘been employed, ead the 
Mossiæ Wagneri and C. intermedia ae a 
result being the variety Undine quoted a ss 
The flowers are pure white except for the p 
yellow disc to the lip, and the blooms 4 
fairly intermediate in size between. ae 
the ~ parents. It is free-flowering shat 
possesses a robust. constitution, a fac ae 
should be borne in mind by all an s 
many albinos do not enjoy this, des! ly 
attribute. The flowering season 1S re ; 
June and July, but, like other Orchi a 
hybrid origin, occasional spikes app 
other periods of the year. 
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ing tanks have been cleared of all 


weeds, which always put in an appearance 


at this time of the year. Where Villarsias, 
Water Violet (Hottonia palustris), and the 
Cape Pond Weed (Aponogeton) are allowed 
to mingle with the Lilies great care must be 
taken that these plants do not increase to 
the detriment of the Lilies, The present is 
quite a good time to reduce them by slicing 
off their growths as low down in the water 
as possible, a long-hiancled grass-hook being 
suitable for the purpose. 
A start must also be shortly made with this 
work among the large plantations in the 
open water, the flowering of which is later 
this year. Moisture-loving Irises are, in 
many instances, lovely at the present time, 
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PLANTS 
the week 


now a mass of bloom. Masses of Oleasters 
which have for some time been gradually 
encroaching upon the Grass paths have been 
carefully reduced so that no signs of dis- 
figurement remain. 

The clearing of old seed vessels of hardy 
Heaths and shortening back vigorous 
growths of the tall species have been com- 
pleted. This is done in order that the whole 
vigour of the plants may be diverted to the 
development of young flowering wood. The 
‘undergrowth to a plantation of the Liquid- 
ambar has been cut’ and placed round the 
base of the trees as a mulch, E. M. 


Spíræa Aruncus 


There are few more noble plants for the 
herbaceous border than the Goat’s-beard, 


Spiræa Aruncus 


and in order that they may be seen and en- 
pred to the fullest exfent all weeds and other 
rubbish must be removed from amongst 
tem. The soil among Roses and other 
shrubs and plants is kept stirred up both as 
“1 encouragement to growth and as a check 
w slugs, A few annual seeds have been 
SAN and a plantation of Nolana grandiflora 
Ga en borders full of spring-flowering 
“2s. The surface was first broken up toa 
Sh of 3 inches and a top-dressing of fresh 
m akhd to give the plants a start. A 
Tull batch of (Enothera speciosa rosea has 
ce been put oul as a carpet to Roses. 
T8 Winds have prevailed during the week, 
n this has made it necessarv to give extra 
“Aven to climbing plants. Sweet Peas are 
VW wommencing to flower. All plants have 
va removed from the frames and will 
‘ty be transferred to their final positions. 
few rough Yew boughs have been fixed to 
We support to fast-growing Clematises. 
up of the Alexandrian Laurel (Dance 
arus) has been made near the foot of the 
Sto Tree (Solanum crispum), the latter 


with its stately cream-coloured plumes a foot 
or two in length produced in great numbers 
from a well-established plant. It is by no 
means fastidious as to soil or position, but it 
takes a few vears to make a good specimen 
plant, and will go on for a very long time 
without any other attention than the giving 
of a good mulch of manure occasionally. 
This species is not one that needs a damp 
position, as so many Spirzeas do, but it does 
very well in the ordinary border. Propaga- 
tion is by division of the clumps. There are 
inferior forms supplied occasionally, and, 
when buving, it is well to make sure that one 


N. L. 


is getting a good one. 
Tulip disease 
I think vou may care to have my experience 
covering a period at 15 years with Tulip 
diwase. Instead of burning the bulbs, as I 
had been advised, I took them up, placed 
them jn a reserve garden, and spraved the 
aux mixture as used for 


plants with Borde: 
the Potato disease :—4 Ibs. sulphate of copper, 
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24 lbs. of fresh slaked and pounded lime, 
13 lbs. of treacle to 20 gallons of water if 
weather is damp. This treatment also cures 
the Madonna Lily and Hollyhook diseases. 
My theory is, that as all bulbs re-absorb the 
sup of their leaves, the bulbs themselves ‘are 
affected by the spray. At all events, the 
Tulip bulbs so treated, many of which I have 
had flor at least 15 years, were quite magni- 
ficent this year, reaching a height of 2 feet, 
with huge blooms. It has been an extra- 
ordinary season for Daffodils and bulbs in 
Ireland. (Baroness) P. Mackintyre. 


Iris. Thundercloud 


This is a very handsome large-flowered Iris 
raised, we learn, by Mr. W. R. Dykes and 
given an Award of Merit when shown by the 
Orpington Nurseries, Orpington, before the 
Floral Committee of the Roval IJorticultural 
Society on June 12th. The blooms are prac- 
tically self-coloured on spikes quite a yard 
high. The colour is a deep purplish-blue 
with a distinct satiny sheen. 


Iberis sempervirens 


Good, well-developed bushes of this hardy 
evergreen Candytuft are very handsome 
during May and June. Jt is very effective 
when planted in front of shrubbery borders 
and sloping banks, for in the latter position 
when in flower the beauty of the plants is 
much better displayed than when planted 
on the level. For the rockery it is an ideal 
plant, and in a short time will spread over 
the large stones and hang most gracefully 
over them. When planted in this position 
provide a good depth of fertile soil for the 
roots to work freely into. Too frequently 


when rockwork is made the raised heap is’ 


for the most part made up of stones with 
little or no provision for the well-being of the 
plants that are intended to furnish it. If the 
pockets are small, with other large stones 
projecting over the position, then failure and 
disappointment are the result. Just a hand- 
ful of soil amongst the stones is dried up by 
the first wind that blows or by the scorching 
sun striking upon the plants. The main 
body of a piece of rockwork, whether large 
or small, should consist of fertile soil. Small 
stones or fragments of broken rock may be 
incorporated with it, as well as large stones 
projecting here and there to give a natural 
appearance. On a rockery of this nature this 
and kindred plants will thrive well and give 
a good account of themselves. 

For a large or moderate-sized bed of 
almost any shape Iberis sempervirens is a 
good plant, but it should not, if possible, be 
planted on a flat surface, for it does not dis. 
play its true character and beauty. The 
plant has a dwarf spreading habit, and when 
planted in a round or oval bed the centre 
should be about 3 feet above the ground level, 
This can easily be done by a few pieces of 
rockwork arranged as they naturally lie in 
the earth. With two or three layers of 
stones, they need not project very far out of 
the soil. They can be made to answer the 
purpose for which they are intended, namely 
keeping up the soil. he 
_ Planting may be carried out at almost any 
time of the year, but no doubt the Lest time 
is from September to March. Good-sized 
plants should be procured, as they furnish 
the bed more quickly; and if the sail has been 
enriched with manure, growth will be rapid, 
and the ground covered in about a couple of 
years. Another way is to put out smaller 
plants, and, as the main ones develop in size 
the others can be lifted and planted in other 
positions. Another very good plan is to raise 
plants from seeds or cuttings, and when large 
enough plant them all over the bed, thinnine 
them out afterwards. Like many other 
plants, they soon suffer if planted too thickly 
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and allowed to grow in that condition. Much 
better results will be obtained if planted some 
distance apart at first than if planted thickly, 
and thinning neglected, as they soon smother 


each other. When the plants are thoroughly ` 


developed, covering the stones or soil-of the 
bed with a mass of dark-green foliage, they 
have the appearance of a large dwarf-spread- 


- ing shrub, and are very effective when covered 


with their pure white flowers. If allowed 
room. to grow naturally, the plant will form 
a low round-spreading bush, and on this ac- 


count raised circular beds are the best in | 


which to grow. it. When once thoroughly 
- established the plant is able to take care of 
itself. The only attention when the plants 
grow unshapely or exceed the space allotted 
to them is to trim the lower edge of the bed 
with a pair of shears. — 


A good stock of plants can be raised either 
from cuttings or seed. During August, cut- 
tings inserted in sandy soil root freely if 
covered with a hand-glass and kept close until 
rooted. Well water them after insertion, and 
if shaded from the sun will need no more 
water until the spring. By April they will be 


.- well rooted and ready .for transplanting 


during showery weather. Seed may be sown 
at almost any season of the year, either in 
pots, boxes, or out of doors in beds, for the 
plant is perfectly hardy. The smallest plants 


_ will pass through the winter in safety. When’ 
sown in the open I recommend the month of © 

April or as soon as the seed can be obtained ` 

_ from the plants. If the latter, although the 


plants will only be small in the spring, they 
are quite large enough to prick out singly, 
and will make nice little plants in one season, 


and in autumn may be planted in their per- 
manent positions. To obtain plants as large ~ 


as possible without losing time, sow the seed 


© 2 early in the year in pots or boxes in a green- - 


house from which frost can be excluded. The 
resulting plants will be ready for pricking off 
by the time the seed can be sown in the open. 

Those who have not grown this beautiful 
hardy plant will .find it of easy culture 


< whether near town or in the country. In the 


suburbs of a town it is a most useful plant, 
and will flourish where many plants fail. 


-= Yellow Flaxes 
The Flax is so closely wedded in our minds 


with flowers of the most delightful shades of _ 


blue that the beginner can often hardly 
realise that there are some with yellow 
blooms. Of course, that beautiful annual, 
the Scarlet Flax—Linum rubrum—is an ex- 
ception, and it appears rather singular that 
we have no representative of that colour 
among its perennial allies. There are two 
good perennial Linums in cultivation and of 
medium size. It is a little variable in 
commerce, with, I believe, a few others not 
in the hands of the trade, and which need 
not, therefore, be referred to in these notes. 
The two in’ question are Linum flavum, the 
‘yellow Flax, and Linum arboreum, the Tree 
Flax, an absurd name for such a small plant 
as this. Of the two the easier to obtain is 
L. flavum, which can be raised from seeds 
as easily as the annual Flax. It comes very 
freely from seeds sown in the open or in pots 
under glass. It is a pleasing flower, with 
neat leaves and pretty yellow flowers of 
medium size. It is a little variable in 
- stature, according to the soil, but I have had 
it from 6 inches to about 12 inches high, al- 
though the former 1s nearer the general 
height. It is perennial, but I have found 
that old plants are liable to die off in severe 
winters, and that it is always advisable to 
have a few seedlings coming on. Small 
plants stand the winter well, as a rule. . 

Linum arboreum 1s of much the same 
height, but is mare shrubby in its growth, 
hence, I suppose, the inappropriate specific 
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name. It is a very attractive plant, with 
charming leaves and yellow flowers. It can 


be raised from seeds also or increased by 
cuttings. Itis rather hardier than L. flavum, 
and I have seen good plants of considerable 
=- age in cold districts in the midlands of Scot- 


land. These yellow Flaxes delight in a light, 


-dry, well-drained soil, and are charming. for — 


the front of the border, the moraine, or the 
rock-garden. aa Ess. 


Annual Mesembryanthemums ~ 


The Mesembryanthemum is a neglected 


_ genus so far as the annual species is con- 
cerned, but it is so beautiful_a little plant. — 


that it is worth while taking some pains 
to get it nicely established. M. tricolor is a 
valuable species for growing in hot, sunny 


situations in well-drained borders or rockceries. ` valuable border flowers and distinct in their , 


When the seeds arë sown at the border’s edge 
those which become accidentally scattered on 
the gravel path will grow and flourish as 
abundantly as those which are in their law- 
ful position. This is.sùfficient to indicate 
what kind of soil they like. Low stone walls 
may also be greatly beautified by the. gay 


rosy-crimson blossoms .of this interesting . | 
annual, while those, who are looking for a ' 
nice dwarf, free-flowering plant for a sunny ` 


window-box might well give these subjects 


The present is a suitable time for sowing 
many biennials and perennials. Well-qulti- 
vated ground .which has not. been recently 
mianured should be selected for the seed-bed. 
If the ground is dry it should be thoroughly 
watered overnight and will then. be in good 
condition for sowing the seed next morning. 
Fork the soil lightly, afterwards raking it to 
a fine tilth; draw the drills at a distance of 


I foot apart and about 1 inch deep. After- - 


the seed is covered with fine soil the ground 
should be made firm with the back. of a 


spade. By these means the soil is pressed 


around ‘the seeds, which, in consequence, 
germinate better. F. W.G. 


The Creeping Bugles 


The varieties of À juga reptans, the Creep- 


ing Bugle, although not showy, are pleasing 
for growing on banks or on rough rockwork, 


and are used with advantage in borders as 


carpeting plants for early-flowering bulbs, 
such as Snowdrops and Crocuses, which are 
left in the ground undisturbed for years. 


There are many shady places, too, in the - 


garden where these Bugles can be employed, 
and the fact that they do not resent shade or 


the drip of trees is greatly in. their favour. 


The type, Ajuga reptans, is a native piant, 
but there are some forms in nurseries with 
even more intense blue flowers than those 
which deck the wilding. A valued variety i9 


a 
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A, reptans alba, with good white flowers, -A ` 
'wariety which has attracted considerable . 
notice is one called A. r. Tottenhami, which ` 
-has rose-purple flowers, and blooms for the 
- greater part of the year. It is reputed to be 
a hybrid. A variety which some prize be 


cause of the brightness of its variegated 
leaves is A. r. variegata, quite a nice plant 


‘in its way for those who like plants with 


foliage of this character. A charming littl 


` Bugle, which some authorities class as a. 
variety of A. reptans, is A. metallica crispa, - 


with deep blue flowers and dark foliage, 

almost like that of a very deep-coloured Beet, 

S. ARNOTT, 
Echinops ruthenicus- 


Globe Thistles do not appear to appeal to 
a wide circle of plant-lovers. Yet -they are 


way. All are bold and striking plants, some 


of very tall growth, but others of a more 
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reasonable -height for the small -garden ** 


heads of flowers they make quite good orna- 
ments for the mixed border where-flowers of 


than in-a poor, dry soil. 


_ White trumpet Daffodil: Alice ' 


Knights =- 


1 saw this recently in quantity. in the 
- garden of Mrs. Henderson, at Argaty, | 
` Perthshire, where it is doing splendidly. In | 


Mrs. Henderson’s own pleasaunée near the. 
-house it has proved a tess, and n p 
ho t has ] l a great suctess, and in 


the lovely Dene, farther away, it has been, if 
possible, even more charming. among the 
grass and in generous `breadths.- [thas i- 
creased well in the garden and has flowered 


`- freely, while in the Dene, where it. has been, 
more recently planted, its soft, creamy flowers- 


have been greatly admired, An ‘past ae 
the best of the white-trumpet Nareissi We 


inclined to be delicate, as those who ee | 
tivated the lovely N. cernuus and some others ` 


have realised to their cost. Happily, most 


the. newer varieties have been free from: 


gaty, Doune, - 


. With their bold leaves and round, globedike :`* 


PERET OE 


delicacy, and Alice Knights appears to a | 


of the best. © 
-Delphinium nudicaule . 


This is a most interesting kinâ, quite - 


` different in colour from the usual forms. - 1h 


: rower 
colour is orange-red. It is a dwarf grower 


è , ; e 
12 inches. to 18 inches, according to ii 


i use 
vigour, much branched, and a prof P 


bloomer. It is tuberous-rooted. k 
planted in a permanent position it needs to 7 
marked when at rest. The best way ne 
put a big Oak peg in the centre of the gr scl 
I grew it for many years on a-heavy 
My custom was to sow seed Oi h 
or three years, growing the first yearn ae 
pots and planting out the following sp" g 
soil. In this way it was a great su a 
have had groups 2 feet across i i 
bloom. It is-said to be perennial, n i i 
fer to grow it in this way, as I fin oe 
and effectiveness are much inoreased ee 
doing. Delphinium cardinale ts of the $ 
colour, but larger in ail its parts a 
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PLANTS 


, Shrubby Calceolarias 


Flowering at the same time and under 
similar conditions to the herbaceous type, 
most of the Calceolarias which come under 
our heading possess considerable decorative 
value, and may be said to be indispensable 
to the well-furnished conservatory. One of 
the oldest is the winter flowering C. Bur- 
bidgei, a hybrid between C. amplexicaulis 
and C. Pavonii. It is a vigorous, easily- 
grown plant, attaining a height of 2 feet, and 
bearing medium-sized sulphur yellow flowers, 
which are very useful in the dull season. 
With the introduction of C. Clibrani in 1909, 
a hybrid, which also goes under the name of 
C. profusa, a striking addition to the tall 
rowers, was added. As a pot plant it is 
nothing short of being ideal. It grows 3 feet 
high, is well furnished with bright-green 


foliage, and produces an abundance of beauti- 
ful lemon-yellow flowers on graceful arching 
spikes. As a background, or used to crown 
a group of herbaceous varieties, nothing is 
more inviting. Such a plant could not long 
be heft to its own devices. 
won crossing it with the best herbaccous 
forms, and several firms now list seed under 
the heading, C. profusa hybrids. 


Specialists were 


For several seasons now 1 have grown a 


batch of these, and I have alse raised plants 


fom my own efforts at hybridising. By the 


results from these and purchased seed there 
S much yet jeft to be desired. C. Clibrani 
Tppeals to me very much, and I do not know 
“ew it could be further improved excepting 
a Colour, 
ave bloomed go some way, and the flowers 
are bome on spikes which possess some of 
we qualities of both parents 


In this direction the hybrids | 


so that they 


~ 


ly neither large nor small, nor tall nor 
nat Eventually, no doubt, they will be 
Ven the tall parents’ vig 


we In the meantime, C. Clibrani has 


our and stature, but 


Swn of these thev are stil] worth a 


been crossed with other species, with varying 
degrees of success. Messrs. Sulton cata- 
logue a variety named The Fairy as a result 
of a cross made with a Chilian native. It is 
a plant with a good constitution, grows 2 feet 
high and produces elegant  small-flowered 
sprays of very rich yellow flowers. In C. 
gracilis, also known as the John Innes strain, 
we have a desirable race which has for the 
main feature the wonderful range of colours, 
varying from pink, through mauve, to cream. 
The flowers are very small, but so freely are 
they produced on elegant sprays that well- 
grown plants present a mass of colour. In 
habit the plants take after Clibrani, but the 
growth is more slender. Other desirable 
shrubby Calceolarias are Veitchi, with 
graceful heads of milk-white flowers; 


Rhododendron grande 


Bronze Age resembles in colour the well- 
known bedding strain; and buttercup, a re- 
cent introduction, is a rich, golden yellow. 
Propagation of shrubby Calecolarias may 
be affected by means of cuttings, as well as 
seed. To produce strong shoots for insert- 
ing end of July, the plants should be cut well 
back after flowering, and the roots kept on 
the dry side, in a cold frame. With an occa- 
sional spray overhead growth will commence, 
and when the shoots are about 3 inches or so 
long they should be prepared in the usual 
way and inserted in pots of sandy soil, and 
kept close and shaded. In a month they will 
be well rooted, and should be potted off 
singly. Old plants may also be grown on to 
produce extra large specimens, if desired. 
In this case the ball should be slightly re- 
duced in .\ugust, and the plants repotted in 
smaller pots in a mixture that would suit the 
herbaceous varieties. Until frost is immi- 
nent shrubby Calceolarias are best in cold 
frames on a bed of ashes, and they should 
be shaded from bright sunshine. During the 
winter a frost-proof pit is all that is required. 
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Too much care can hardly be exercised in 
watering, as a sodden compost for any Jength 
of time soon brings about a state of ill-health 
from which the plants are very slow to re- 
cover. With the turn of the year larger pots 
will be required, the strongest plants being 
capable of filling 7-inch pots with roots. 
Greently is their greatest enemy, and fumi- 
gating should be regularly carried out. 
The present is not too late to sow secd, 
seedlings making good progress after the 
heat of the summer has passed. The seed 
being so fine, the utmost care in sowing is 
essential. Germination is more rapid in a 
closed case than on the open staging, but 
immediately the seedlings are noticcable, cool, 
moist, and shady conditions should be pro- 
vided, and be continued throughout. J. 


Rhododendron grande 


This, one of the first to flower of the Hima- 
layan Rhododendrons, is even when out of 
bloom a very striking plant not liable to be 
confounded with any other. lt is of quite 
tree-like habit, the branches being compara- 
tively few in number, hence there is ample 
space for the development of the massive 
leaves, which form a striking feature. These 
leaves, arranged in a whorl-like manner to- 
wards the points of the shoots, are cach a 
foot or more in length, dark preen on the 
upper side and silvery underneath. The 
leaves, which are borne in a closely-packed 
truss, surrounded with its collar-like arrange- 
ment of leaves, arc, as may be scen by our 
illustration of a mass of bioom, bell-shaped 
and of a rosy tint when first opening, but be- 
coming almost white with age, except a few 
purple spots at the base of the interior. Be- 
side the specific name of R. grande, it is 
also known as R. argenteum, from the sil- 
very character of the undersides of the leaves. 
It is one of the tenderest of the Himalayan 
species, and is not often scen because it re- 
quires a large structure for its full develop- 
ment. A. G. 


Poinsettia pulcherrima 


Although the previous scason’s stools of 
this useful winter flowering plant undoubtedly 
form fine specimens if shortened back and 
grown on for another season, for all ordinary 
purposes the better and more generally 
adopted practice is that of annual propaga- 
tion from cuttings. Previously shortened to 
within 1 foot or so of their length, the old 
stools, which have been resting in a warm 
greenhouse since flowering, should now be 
placed in the stove and started into growth 
for the production of cuttings. When start- 
ing, care must be taken to thoroughly moisten 
the soil with tepid water, the stems being 
freely sprayed, especially on all bright occa- 
sions. Young shoots will soon commence to 
push. from the nodes of the stem, and when 
about 4 inches long should be taken off with 
a heel by stripping them by an outward and 
downward motion. The cuttings need but 
little trimming, and that only at the heel, 
and should be inserted firmly and singly in 
24-inch pots and placed in a‘close propagat- 
ing case. Care must be taken not to over- 
water the cuttings. They will quickly take 
root, when they must be gradually hardened 
to the atmosphere of the stove. Potting 
should be carried out as soon as the roots 
begin to show themselves nicely through the 
soil. On no account allow them to become 
pot-bound, or they will soon commence to 
turn yellow and lose their lower leaves. A 
compost of equal parts of loam and leaf-soil, 
with a sprinkling of wood-ash and <ilver sand, 
suits them admirably. This should be made 
moderately firm, using 5-irch or Oinch pots 
for the purpose. Great care must be taken 
with watering untii the plants become nicely 
established in the fresh soil, when they will 
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require abundance of water. Maintain a 
warm, moist atmosphere and an even tempe- 


_ raturė until the plants have started to grow 


freely. Use the syringe morning and after- 
noon, and as growth ‘continues admit air 
freely on all favourable occasions, but avoid 
draughts. These plants are liable to lose a 
considerable amount of- their lower foliage 
when moved about in cold draughts; there- 
fore, I would not advise placing them in cool. 
frames during the summer, as practised by 
some growers, but would rather: allow them 


to complete their growth in the. same struc- 


ture. The liability of these plants to lose 


their lower leaves, so well known to those © 


who Have had experiénce with them, is, I 
fear, more often due to cold draughts than 
anything else;- and these can hardly be 
avoided in a frame. By growing them in the 
same structure throughout there should be 
no reason for any loss of foliage provided 
due attention is paid to- watering, feeding, and 
ventilation. As soon as the pots show signs 


of becoming nicely filled with roots, liberal. 
feeding will be required, and should be given. 


in the form of liquid manure, with an occa-. 
sional top-dressing of Clay’s fertiliser. Do 


„not at any time allow the plants to. suffer 

from want of moisture at the-toots, and en-. 
deavour to keep the pots cool by spraying 
during hot sunshine. With the object of pro- 


longing the flowering ‘season successional 


- batches of cuttings may be inserted until -th 
: end of June. s 


; AJR. 
The Hydrangea | 


The possibilities of this fine plant have not 


by any means been fathomed. I refer to it” 
‘as a subject for pots\for purposes of conserva- 
ons. At one- 
of our great exhibitions a few years back. 
the Continental growers brought over a num-" 


tory, room, and other decorations. 


ber of the modern varieties,. which at: the 
time created a deal of interest:. Somehow, 


however, no one at home has, until quite re- 


cently endeavoured -to cultivate ‘this plant in 


_a similar way. This last year Mr. H. J. 
Jones put up at Chelsea a group of blue- 
flowered forms akin to that indicated. These 
latter make the Hydrangea. specially attrac- - 


tive, and now that the process. of procuring 
these shades is understood, and is within. the- 


_ reach of all, there isnot the least doubt- that 
the plant is in for a period of. popularity... 
Really, it is commendable to anyone requir- 


_ing something showy, that can be ‘obtained 


a 


without any.great difficulty, and is pleasing 
in leaf and blossom. | ; 


In the Ryecroft Nurseries, Lewisham, at. 


the present time there is a collection the like 
of which in variety as well. as number of 


plants is not to be found anywhere. These 


plants are in the. rudest health in. smoky 


London, so to speak. What, therefore, may 


be expected by those who can command pure 
country air? In greenhouses they have been 


all the winter; with just a little fire-heat to- 


keep growth moving; and hundreds, in fact 
thousands, of trusses of bloom are at the 


time of writing just showing themselves.” 


year-old specimens give a single head 
ee a Toye od one from four to 
half a dozen; still older plants as many as a 
On a few cultural points the Hydrangea is 
exacting. The potting may not be too firm; it 


Ai “compost of light peat or leaf-mould, 
| ra eae And peni horse manure in equal 


+s, The plants should be carefully 
a tut equcntly sprinkled when first 

tted, and must have abundant supplies 
when established.. Plenty of light, but not 
too much sun is necessary ; and when the 
flower-buds appear these respond to constant 
stimulating with liquid manures in a state 
that may be described as. weak. - 

To get the desirable blue shades mix po 


` 


_ 
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dered alum in the potting soil at the rate of 
6 ozs. to a bushel; or water with the same 
twice a week at the strength of 1 0z. to two 
gallons of water. co 
more intense if both things are done to the 
same plants; and the varieties which respond 


- the more readily to the treatment are:. Vis- 


comte. de, Villebrugh, Etincelant, Mme. 
Chantnard, Trophee, and Mme. Truffaut. 


: Seedsmer usually supply Hydrangea colorant 


in form ready for use. | . 
_Excellent forms will also be found in 
Eclaireur, \carmine-rose, very bright; Krim- 


_ hild, salmon-rose; La Marne, soft mauve, 


huge truss and fine growth; Mme. Moulliere, 
well known as the finest white; Marechal 
Foch, pink, of a heliotrope shade; Montrose, 
clear rose; Parzival, red, a most remarkable 


variety; Professor de Bois, . salmon-pink ; 
Westfalenkind, soft pink, gigantic heads of 


bloom. l MAYFORD. 


Propagating plants from. cuttings 


Recently, when .going.through the glass- 
houses of a private garden, I noticed a nice 
batch of young plants of Begonia Gloire de 


Lorraine. The gardener had previous to this 
year ‘some difficulty in getting enough of this. 
useful- winter-flowering plant through failing . 


to root the cuttings; and, he tried a fresh 
plan. Instead of putting these in the usual 
propagating frame, and thus closed to the 
air, the cuttings were dibbled thickly into. 
soil-in' pans, which were stood on the shelf of 
a warm greenhouse and shaded from the sun. 


`- Practically every one rooted. The practice of. 
closing to the air the cuttings of eri of a: 


sappy ‘nature was remarked, and this gar- 
dener also instanced Poinsettias and Euphor- 
bias, with their soft, fleshy stems, as being 


-other plants with which he has had no 


trouble, since he simply laid the ends. on the 


“moist stages of a warm greenhouse, and let 


them alone. Heat and a close atmosphere 


combined are pretty certain to take off many 


cuttings, because of the danger of damp 
through trying to keep the leaves from suffer- 
ing. I mean excessive heat, for most of the 
popular plants of to-day are of the -soft- 
wooded ‘order and resent it. In winter and 


-spring Chrysanthemums are certainly about 


the easiest of plants to rear from .cuttings, 
and yet one comes across very poor efforts. 
One, this spring, was caused bv. a goodly 


number standing among the ordinary occu- 


pants of a stove-house. As the other subjects 
were syringed regularly on account of evapo- 
ration, so, too, were the cuttings of the hardy 
plant named, with the result that it was an 
instance of counting the living—there were 
few of these. Had they’ not been kept so 
moist all might have been well, for I have 
found that in a cool temperature cuttings will 
émit roots if they be simply thrown on moist 
earth. i ` NEA ata i 

It is just the same with: Dahlias.. Too 
much heat is fatal. The cuttings of these may 


enjoy warmth from the bottom, but they do 


not lilke surroundings close and moist. People 
even fail with the Zonal Pelargonium mainly 
because of a habit of placing the cuttings in a 
position free from air and. over-moist. If 
they be forgotten for a time the chances are 
the cuttings will root; but if coddled and 
watered decay is pretty sure. 1 often visit 
the propagating greenhouses of a notable 
nursery where difficult plants of a hard- 
wooded nature, as well as the easier soft- 
wooded things, are turned out in excellent 
style. I was struck with the small amount 
of fire-heat employed;- just comfortable to 
walk through, not stuffy, as a place where 
Cucumbers, for instance, are growing. 
Generally, the propagating department of a 
garden is the one where the greatest number 
of mistakes occur, simply because many 
things differing in nature are treated alike 


The blue colour is made i 


, 


by being too close and over-moist: and if. 
there have hitherto been failures the opera. 
tor would do well to adopt fresh methods, for 
it is only by trying several that one. at last 
gets hold of the plan that succeeds. 


H. S, 
Feeding plants in pots. 


As a general principle the' application of 
stimulants to plants in pots’ should not take 
place until they have become well estab. 
lished, and when the roots have, fairly well, 
filled the pots and used up a deal of the nutri- 
ment incorporated with the compost.. Stimu- 
lants, in whatever form they are administered, 
should not be given in lieu of ordinary water- 
ing, but as additions thereto, and in‘the case 
of plants which are pot-bound suflicient water 
should be given to admit of it percolating to 
the ball of roots, even if it involves standing 
the pots in water for a short time. Whether 
artificial or animal manures are given, it is’ 
best to do so sparingly rather than attempt 
to force any plant into bloom by an. overdose. 
There are many suitable stimulants on the 


market to-day in concentrated form, but these - 
ought only to be used aceording to directions, 


In addition to this, cow-dung and sheep- 
droppings are useful if weakly applied, and 
that stand-by of the garden, old soot, should 
not be lost sight of. It is a good pick-me. 
up for most plants, specially serviceable: for 
fine foliaged plants, and always procurable. 
MIDLANDER. 


Celsia cretica as a pot plant 


In a border C. cretica grows, under good 
treatment, nearly 6 feet high. In 6-inch 
pots, in a mixture suitable for Zonals, the 


plants attain a height of 4 feet. The folage | 


is handsome and sets off the large yellow 
blossoms to advantage. The spikes, when 
cut and neatly packed, will travel long dis- 
tances without the slightest harm to. them. 
To prolong the supply some of the pot 


plants should be placed on the north side of 


a wall in June. 


The Guelder Rose 


One of the finest things for early use under 
glass is the Guelder Rose (Viburnum plica- 
tum), its pure white, globular flowers being 
quite distinct from those of any of. the other 
plants commonly used for forcing. The 
term ‘‘ forcing,’ in this case, is compata- 
tive, for hard forcing must. not be resorted 
to if the best results are desired. A moderate 
heat will suffice, and it produces its blooms 
in profusion. The Guelder Rose, of course, 
is equally beautiful and desirable in the 


HANTS. 


shrubbery in the open. Kirk. 
NOTES AND REPLIES 
Amaryllis 


I should be much obliged if you could give 
me any assistance re the following. `Í have 
for some years now had a dozen Amaryllis 
bulbs which wefuse to throw up any flower- 
spikes. They are Jarge and apparently 
thoroughly healthy bulbs and produce leaves 
in the ordinary way, but no flowers. I have 
others whidh flower regularly. All are 
treated in exactly the same way, allows, 
their west during. the summer, and wel 
nourished. Why should these particular ones 
refuse to flower, and can you suggest a 
remediy ? Maurice DICKSON: 

[You appear to have no difficulty in. grow 
ing these plants, and if the bulbs you ree 
to have attained a reasonable size, 
tainly ought to produce flower-spikes, , 
not repot them for a few years, an piai 
they have completed their seasons goa 
give them a thorough rest, exposed to the iu 
rays of the sun. ; : 
growth be sparing with the water until at 
spikes are seen. Perhaps this is the cause. 
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q plant i | In taking note of the table decorations at 
5 K the leading Rose exhibitions it has occurred 
wink è. © t me that there may be too much of the 
US in pus! folowemy-leader in the matter of selecting 
have bi! yagieties for the purpose. Thus a couple of 
the rans hie’ years back Ophelia was the variety mostly 


used up ad . A first prize winner came along 
With tees. dst year with the highly-coloured form of 


orm thy, this kind, named Mme. Butterfly, and this 
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a, In previous seasons the soft yellow 
‘dody, the fawn-tinted Lady Hillingdon, 
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ROSES 


‘Roses for table 


ideal in size and form, and when the pinky- 
white ground of its colour shows the yellow 
suffusion at the base of the petals it is superb. 
I have considerable faith'in Wm. F. Dreer 
beating almost any sort for the purpose, the 
yellow and pink shadings being most effec- 
tive. For a yellow, Souvenir de Cladius 
Pernet is as refined-looking and effective as 
any, mot excepting the popular Golden 
Emblem. Sunstar, in yellow and -red 
shadings, is bright and uncommon looking, 
and probably we shall soon find Westfield 


Rose Deception 


Star in use, as it is a soft vel'ow sport from 
Ophelia, Betty Uprichard, in carmine- 
salmon suffusion, should at least be very 


385 


Ferns and the like among the blossoms. 
Nothing, to my thinking, sets off any flower 
so well as its own foliage, and other leaves 
spoil Roses, although at the base of any 
arrangement that material in suitable colours 
may add to effect. One would certainly 
strike out Grasses, wild or otherwise, except, 
perhaps, in conjunction with the blossom of 
the wild Rose of the hedges. Assistance is* 
not given in these days by enoouraging 
elaborate stands for the flowers; in fact, it 
has at last been found out that such assist- 
ance is of a doubtful character, and any 
effort that takes away the view of those 
sitting at a table is defective. My idea of a 
taking decoration is of low receptacles for 
the flowers, and the blooms themselves 
having long stems rather than the opposite, 


» 


and the prize-winning ones are those com- 
posed of one, or not more than two, varieties 
of Rose. Many of the successful operators 
known through a number of vears have been 


the Sumon-pink Mme. Abel Chatenay, the 
md Richmond were a few sorts that had 
“nt used with much effect, and single- 
nared kinds like Irish Elegance and Irish 
veflime helped the users to score. 
does, however, seem strange that new 
hae are not oftener selected. Of course, 
® difficulty here is to get enough blossoms 
y the purpose, and at the same time sufti- 
Anty fine in growth, because, with any 
Cance of being on top, a competitor must 
hive the blooms themselves in good condi- 
ay At any rate, the names of recent kinds 
a pussested as those that would give some 
Tshness to these displays. Nellie Parker is 


showy, and the soft pink in Elsie Beckwith 
is found with other gool qualities of size 
and shape, not forgetting a nice stem. In 
respect to forms of the singles it is not easy 
to name better than the two noted as being 
popular, except it be Glowworm, a rich 
flower in red and yellow. Mrs. Oakley 
Fisher (fawn-vellow) and Isobel (cherry-rose 
colour) have both been seen emploved with 
effect. Lulu is almost singie, and this vellow 
and pink shaded flower is a likely one for the 
use of table dressers. l 
Probably many an exhibitor has missed 
chances of distinction through the employ- 
ment of too much greenery; that is to say, 


notable for spending but litde time at the 
actual work of placing the fNowers on a table. 
A scheme may have been thought out with 
care, but, when too much time is given, the 
same usually leads to overdoing the thing 
and giving the whole a heavy or artificial 


look. S. W. 


Rose Deception 


A clear shade of rose-pink is the colour of 
this Rose, showing a lighter hue in the outer 
petais as they become developed and reflexed. 
A remarkable quality cf the variety is its 
depth in proportion to the width, and in the 
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half-open stage it should be specially com- 
mended. to the market grower or forcer under 
glass. Another virtue is the stout, straight 
flower-stalk; one more, the perfume. The 
growth of the plant shows vigour with excel- 
lent foliage.. This novelty when exhibited by 


Messrs. G. Beckwith and Son, notable 


growers of Roses for cutting, at Hoddesdon, 
‘Herts, on April 20th, obtained the high award 


-'of a Gold Medal of the National Rose 


Society. | 7 | 
'- Rose Niphetos 


Since the day Niphetos was first intro 
duced there have been several white Roses 


that have attained a wider popularity. One 


may mention Frau Karl Druschki as an 
example. Niphetos was, and is with many 


to-day, a favourite for potting for indoors, 


where it is more at home than out of doors. 
It seems to.me of a delicate constitution, and 
several people who have tried to grow it in 


' the garden have had to record losses after a 


hard winter. For cutting, the half-opened 
blooms are charming. It seems to me that 
one reason why other white Roses displaced 
Niphetos is owing to the drooping habit of the 
blossoms of the latter. ‘TOWNSMAN. 


FRUIT 


r Hardy fruit prospects 


One of the most promising crops- is 


—_ 


. Cherries. The blossom was plentiful and it 


set freely.. Plums do not impress one as be- 
ing anything like the crop of last year, but 
unless sdmething drastic takes place it will 
be a decided improvement upon the previous 
one. What little favourable weather to 


. blossom we experienced happened just when- 
` the trees were nearly full of bloom, although 
. it did not continue long enough to benefit it 


all. A heavy shower of hail, followed by a 


cutting east wind, drove bees which had 


previously been very busy ba¢k.to their hives, 
and there have “been veny fèw days. since 
warm enough to encourage them out again. 
Contrary to general expectations, Peaches 
have ‘set a fair crop, but this I attribute to 


the protection afforded by tiffany, which is . 


suspended in front. of the trees during the 
critical period of blooming. This material I 
find more dependable than fish-netting, 
although I use the latter treble thickness. 
Netting, however, has one advantage over 
tiffany, in that it can be fixed and need not be 
removed until the fruit has set, whereas the 
latter, to dio justice to the trees, must be on 


rollers, 90 that it can be drawn up in the day-` 


time. Pears, I am afraid, will have to be 
written down as a failure. No blossom 
could set in the weather, which seemed 
pretty general,‘ when it was fully expanded. 
The only trees which promise anything of a 
crop are cordons on south and west walls, 


- the blossom on which was protected in, the 
same way as Peaches. As for Apples, 1t is 


not yet possible to,see how the crop will turn 
out. A moderate amount of fruit has set, 
but until it develops more it is like counting 
our chickens before they are hatched to 


reckon on anything. Amongst bush fruits 


Black Currants, where exposed to the full 
force of north winds, have suffered terribly. 


. The other day, however, I saw about 50 


bushes which have escaped, and the crop 
looks well. They are in their sixth year, and, 
owing to the chairacter of the season, it was 
deemed worth while to allow about a dozen 
rows of Brussels Sprouts to remain on the 
north side of them. These thad, of course, 


nearly run to flower by the time it wlas neces- ` 


sary to protect the Currants, and this, it 
showed, they had done most effectually. It 
is really marvellous what little it takes to 
protect blossoms of any hardy kind. Slender 


ing destined for Celery. : 
-suffered a little, too, although not- to the ex- 


garding the value of spreaders. 


oe 
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material like tiffany and netting proves this.. 


But it is not often one finds a vegetable crop ° 


employed to protect fruit. But there it is. 


_ Doubtless the Currants will more than com- 


pensate for the leaving of the greens to 


. further impoverish the soil, which, I gathered, 


was only made possible through the plot be- 
Raspberries have 


tent-they would have done thad they been in 
flower. . This crop has experienced some try- 
ing seasons of fate years, the worst being the 
hot summer two years ago, some plantations 


still showing the effects of fit. Apart from _ 


the value of a good mulch of manure now to 
the roots, it is a great help to the plants to 


remove forthwith all growths which are in. 
excess of requirements, instead of allowing 
them to be a drain on the roots until the 


annual,cutting-over in August. Strawberries 


have come through better in most districts — 


than was expected. Warmth and sunshine. 
now are needed ifor the development of the 


fruit. 


Altogether it is surprising, considering the 
weather, the amount of bloom which has set.. 


‘ What is now giving growers the most eon- — 


cern is whether it is going to swell. So. far 
everything is at a standstill. Cherries and 
Piums which have been set the longest show 


very little evidence of having “moved, and’ 


Apples are quite stationary. What is needed 


is not only sunshine, but rain. The tatter- 


may sound unreasonable in view of wecent 
experiences. But it is not so. Although we 


have ‘had’ rain more or less every week for 
months past, the cold and often high winds - 


have left the atmosphere comparatively dry, 


while at the same time causing trees to use- 
. up more of the soil moisture than usual. - 
Based upon past experience the conclusion I 
have come to is that in the event of a spell of . 
hot, dry, weather it will be most. essential to — 


water fruit-trees wherever possible in order 


to hasten the swelling of the fruit, otherwise 


the bulk of it is never likely tò make much 
headway. Where watering cannot be done 


_ the next best thing is mulching. Not only 
does ‘well-rotted manure act as a stimulant . 


when rain or water artificially applied passes 
through iit, but it is a greater preserver of 
moisture, since it keeps soil cool, and, more- 
over, it encourages surface rooting, which is 
to the benefit of all ifruit-trees. : 

~ Rotherham.: 


Spreaders for sprays 2 


The most notable advance made in spray- 
ing practice in recent years has been the 
addition of a ‘‘ spreader” to the spraying 
fluid. This use of a spreader has not made 
şo great a progress in this country as it has 
in America, and even there opinions vary re- 


less, the trend of opinion and of experimental 
data, both in this country and over there, are 
favourable to the practice, the particular kind 
of spreader recommended being the casein or 
caseinate. The more general recognition of 
the value of spray spreaders among British 
fruit-growers invests with interest the .an- 
nouncement that ‘‘ Kayso,’? a specially-pre- 
pared casein spreader, manufactured by the 
California Central Creameries, New York, 
has been put direct on-the English market, 


the selling rights for this country having been © 


secured by the M. and P. Enterprises, Ltd., 
62, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, 


W. This preparation, we are-inifiormed, can_ 


be used with any spraying mixture, and its 
manufacturers claim that it gives the maxi- 
mum protection, as it spreads the spray fluid 
and makes it adhere, giving “an even film 
over every surface of fruit, leaves, and bark, 


while it raises the market value of produce, - 


because it prevents spray blotches and 
blemishes. In addition, while it adds to the 
efficiency of the spray, it.is economical in 


Neverthe- 


- 


ing often counts more for control purposes 


than the ordinary 90 per cent. application. ‘vai 
“given in many cases.” The M., and P. | 
` Enterprises, Ltd., who are shipping “Kays” f 


in, commercial quantities for. distribution 


t 
‘here, will be pleased to send to growers, at a 
small charge, a 1-lb. sample of the spreader, é 
together with literature dealing with the sub- `f- 
ject. ae 2 


Summer pruning Currant bushes 


Alfter trying the summer pruning of 
Currant bushes for -several seasons I can 


‘recommend it as labour well spent; not only 
is the crop of the currént year improved by | 


the. removal of what would become a mass 
of superfluous growth, but the buds that are 
to ‘produce next year’s crop are strengthened’ | 
by the exposure to light and air to which 


„they are thus subjected, and, above. all, by 
the leaves iat the base of the shoots being re. 
tained fresh and green until the end of the - 


seasofi, instead of becoming blanched: and 


“dropping off early, as is the case when all the’ | 
shoots. are allowed to grow unchecked, |; 
thereby forming a dense shade. The -best 


time to remove the points of all the ered- 
crowing shoots is while they are’ soft, and 


_ green, i.e., about the middle or end of May. 4» 
> They can then be readily nipped off. If any 

want to test the merits of this practice let 
“them pinch half their bushes of. Red and }! 


White Currants (Black sorts must not be so 


' treated), and leave the other half to grow at 


will; they will then soon be convinced of the - 


benefits arising from summer pinching. On į 


walls devoted to Currants this practice is 
especially necessary, and the frut, being 
thoroughly ripened by the timely removal of 


‘the points of the shoots ‘will prove ‘invaluable | 


for late dessert. It is worse than úseless to 
leave the shoots intact until the fruit 1s ripen- 


“ing and then remove them, as thé leaves at f 
‘the base of the shoots will then be either ` 
wholly or partly inert by being kong: shod. : 


Strawberries for forcing — 


Preparations should now be made 2 
layering runners for next season s plants; 


success with pot Strawbenries depends largely 


upon having the plants in their fruiting 
early. Some layer the plants direct s 
g-inch or- 6-inch pots, and this system 
the advantage of saving labour, butunless 4 
great care is taken in watering there is @ ` 


danger that the soil will become soure . The 
r ing has many âd- 
use of small pots for layering has mau 


vantages, as they may be placed closely to | 


gether in two or three rows between every 
other row. of Strawberries, a 39 a 
runner being secured in each small pot, 

in a fortnight or three weeks 
shou'd be ready for transferrin 
fruiting. pots. n 
seer tae with, the addition of a the 
rubble and bone-meal Is suitable. MIX 


reek it is 
compost two or three \ eels before 1t 


permit of firm ramming. 


The. fruit crops. 


In connection’ with the effects of i ae 
May frosts on the fruit orops it 18 a S 
to note in the case of Apples that whilst t 
varieties whose blossom was fully pia : 
at that time are seriously affected, otee 


rare i airly good crops. , 
bit later are showing fairly § ad Blenheim 


my own case Stirling Castle 


ait have 4 
are practically all gone, but I 5 it hat d 


nice sprinkling of Lane’s Prince s 
` Mabbot’s Pearmain. ee Se Me 


Hardwick, nr. Aylesbury. 
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material, because it increases the spreading ` 
and covering capacity of the mixture “used,” 
-The manufacturers further point out that 
“the last 10 per cent. of efficiency in cover. 
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~ TREES AND SHRUBS 


| The Tree Mallow 


' When at their best some of the varieties of 
is Hibiscus are among the finest autumn- 
fipwering shrubs we possess. There are a 
reat many forms in cultivation, some with 
ible and others with single blossoms; but 
though many prefer the double flowers, I 
must confess that I like the single ones best, 
ag when a bush is thickly studded with them 
it js less lumpy than when the blossoms are 
dable. The old typical Hibiscus syriacus 
illustration), or Althæa frutex, as it is 
alg called, with purplish-coloured blossoms, 
ig stil one of the best, and I also admire 
abus, a white flower with a red centre; 


(Hibiscus syriacus) 


found in our London parks. Numerous 
varieties are, as a rule, kept in stock in most 
of our tree and shrub nurseries, while in 
some of the Continental ones great numbers 
are grown. T: 


Rhododendrons thrive in soil 
treated with aluminum sulphate 


A method for making the ordinary garden 
soil suitable for Rhododendrons has been dis- 
covered ba Dr. Fredenick V. Coville, botanist 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, whidh, although still in the experi- 


Hibiscus syriacus 


ES totus albus, pure white, without anv colour 


the centre; and coelestis, a varii tv with 


- — bkssoms almost blue, and verv little trace o! 


ee the purple hue that js found in the different 
“netes of this Hibiscus, Colours of a de- 
a Cded Ont such as those above mentioned 
s tainly preferable to the duller and 

o bured varieties, which, during wet 


a i? ” 
; Teather, bear quite a washed-out asp: 


x Hibiscus Syeiacus in all its forms sui |s 


te in a rather deep, cool, moist s 


Urder any other conditions, as n 
Emvelly, Or sandy Spots the leaves fri qu 


him yelow, and partialy drop before th 
: See 
YRETING season comes round. Still, as t 


wers are so bright and cheerful, a few g 
Sukings of water When necessary d 

Summer months will be well repaid 
This Shrub is, in addition to its other fea- 


mi 


tures ' 
S, above the average as a town plant, as 


į 


V pe i i 
Y be wen by the thriving Specimens to 


\ we welcomed by nursery- 
$ interested in growing orna- 


, unlike most plants 
| soil and will not 
le © len - oreen- 
wowith reat lūxuri- 
h peat, with rotting 
ed leaves. Experi- 
r that Rhododendrons 
soil In us s chemical 
hey onary 
s neutral or 


{ |» t Ea 2 
Vi \ N ; i has 
‘ à 
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drons has been very great, as much as 250 
per cent. increase in the diameter of the 
rosettes of seedling Rhododendrons having 
been secured. Crude aluminum sulphate is 
used in the chemical industries, is not expen- 
sive, and in large quantities can be purchased 
from dealers in chemical supplies at about 35 
per roo Ibs. “Experiments that have been in 
progress for several years past have shown 
that soil acidity is required not only for Rho- 
dodendrons, but for Azaleas, Kalmias, and 
practically all the plants of the Heath family, 
besides many Orchids and numerous other 
plants of ornamental horticulture that are 
commonly regarded as difficult of cultivation. 
There is everv reason to expect, said Dr. 
Coville, that these other plants also can be 
made to thrive in ordinary soils through the 
use of aluminum sulphate. Experimental 
work in this matter has not been cmrried on 
for sufficient length of time to be certain that 
long continued treatment with aluminum 
sulphate may not lead to the development of 
unforeseen difficulties, such as the formation 
of hydrogen sulphide or other compounds of 
sulphur injurious to this type of plants. For 
the present the aluminum sulphate treatment 
should be regarded as experimental. 

Large Rhododendrons growing in the 
deeper soils of outdoor plantings were not 
tested in these experiments, but for such 
situations, it is believed, amounts of alumi- 
num sulphate up to } Ib. per square mard may 
be applied advantageously and safely, if the 
soil is of the ordinary fertile type, the applica. 
tion being repeated if the soil is not made 
acid bv the first application. 

In an ideal Rhododendron soil aluminum 
sulphate is unnecessary and useless. Persons 
desiring to experiment with sickly outdoor 
Rhododendrons are advised to apply the 
aluminum sulphate to only a portion of the 
plantings, always leaving another portion un- 
treated for comparison.—National Nursery- 
nian, 


Fabiana imbricata 


Those who Eve near the sea, or in sheltered 
inland districts, might find something new in 
Fabiana imbricata—the False Heath, as it 
is sometimes called. Where it succeeds it is 
of fairly rapid growth, and of an upright 
habit. The shoots are clad with crowded 
leaves of small size, not unlike those of a 
Heath and from which it derives jts name. 
The shrub is extremely floriferous, the blooms 
pure white, tubular in shape, and enduring 
for a long time. As a wall plant in more 
exposed situations, I fancy F. imbricata 
might prove satisfactory, and it would be an 
acquisition to any collection of shrubs. 


W. McG. 
Shrubberies 


The fortunate owners of a well-sclected 
collection of flowering shrubs always get 
much pleasure from such at the end of May 
and the beginning of June. One has only to 
mention such things as Rhododendrons, 
Azalcas, Thorns, Laburnums, Lilacs, Guelder 
Roses, Andromeadas, Pyruses, and Barberries 
to realise this. Cytisus in variety ought to be 
in every shrubbery. These things, when 
planted in suitable soil, last in good order for 
many years, and, now, they are not too ex- 
pensive. W. McG. 


Kalmia latifolia and honey 

Last autumn I planted a clump of th's on 
the outskirts of my rock garden—thev are 
now about to flower. In Farrar's “ Rock 
Garden,” he describes jt as tthe lovely big 
latifolia with its dreadful wicked wav of 
poisoning al! honey that it helps to make.” 
I shouid be grateful fer seme information on 
this point—as these Kalmias of mine are 
within easy reach of four hives of bees—and 
what effect it is Ekely to have on the honey. 

WALTER E. BARNETT. | 
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The Allotment 


On page 350, issue June i6th, “ J. M.” 
has a mote on the lure of the allotment. It is 


calculated to deter many who would like to 
‘possess an allotment. Nothing worth having 


is gained without effort, and only those who 
are ‘t work-shy ” or physically incapable of 
such labour should refrain from seeking allot- 
ments. Few allotments are of a quarter of 
an acre in extent; they mostly range about 
to rods. Few are taken as.a real hobby, the 


=` great majority: are tackled for the sake of the 


produce they yield. Much land devoted to 
allotments is, I admit, not suitable, but even 


then hundreds of city men are content to culti- 
vate them because they do not possess any 
home ‘garden. I have had 30 years’ experi. 


„ence among hundreds of allotment holders. 


Near one provincial town alone there are 
nearly 1,000 holders and smallholders culti- 


_vating 100 acres of land—the latter quite 


- eagerness to excel in their work. 
is beneficial’ to the town worker. 


hibited alarms the jud 
-out the work of adjudication. 
too, is high. 


away from their ‘homes. Here they are per- 
mitted to keep both pigs and poultry in their 
allotments, and when the annual show is held 
the quantity of. grand garden produce’ ex- 
ges who have to carry 
The quality, 
I have lectured before these- 
and many other members of similar, societies, 
and never yet heard’ serious complaint, only 


I know 
many cultivators who depend upon artificial 
manures and wood-and-rubbish ashes, and 
who grow fine produce. In districts where 
conditions are unsuitable there are those with 


experience who advise and warn the novices. 


We do not want to damp the ardour of the 
allotment holder, but assist him all we can in 
districts in the obtaining of suitable land at a 
reasonable rent, and, in general, to give him 


_ the best advice as to how he may. make the 


best use of the soil when it is possessed. In ` 


how few instances, in every walk of life, do 
we find things “just honey” without the 


labour of making the “dry comb’ to con- 


. tain it? 7 


P G. G. B. 
—— Re above article, which appears in 
your ‘paper GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, dated 
June 16th, 1923, I think “t J. M.” is certainly 
looking on the black side of allotments. 
Having 900 square yards of land and having 
to follow a fairly heavy occupation daily from 
7-30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., I can assure you I 


find it a great pleasure to be able to spend an. 


- hour or so on the allotment in the evening, 


-although I: have a heavy class of land to culti- 


vate. Further, I find it most beneficial in 
several ways, as it is nice to be able to gather 
your own produce, and, in my opinion, it is 


' the healthiest hobby I know. Then, again, it 


is most interesting and educative. to grow 
vegetables for ‘exhibition. Having held an 
allotment for a number of years I have proved 
it to be a great saving. As regards the con- 


ditions of soil on allotments, we cannot ex- 


peot to find the soil in the best of heart when 
we take same over, otherwise we should not 
get the interest out of the work. . As regards 


cost of manure, etc., it certainly is expensive, 


but supposing we purchase a 1s. packet of 
Cauliflower seeds, we can depend on getting 
a matter of 100 good plants,’ so, weighing up 
the cost of manure, labour, etc., and the price 
of Cauliflowers at 7d. and 8d. each, as they 
have been, there is certainly a great saving. 
JAMES PENNINGTON: 


= Cheadle Hulme, Cheshire. 


Leeks 


~The worth of Leeks ought not to be mini- 


_mised in a season when so much disappoint- 


ment is met with in other vegetables. For 
this reason I would urge plants being pro- 


The hatter. 


cured and put in, and this may be done -up | 


to the end of July if need be. No bad 


weather affects them, no frost spoils them, 


scarcely any pests trouble them. Give them 
what manure and stimulants are possible 


ahd they will be useful from November to 


April. 


TOWNSMAN. ~ 


Wart Disease. of Potatoes ‘Order 


of 1923 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries | 


has had under consideration for some time 
past the question of the revision of the Orders 


made for the control of wart disease of Pota- 


toes in England and Wales. Potato-growers 
and merchants will remember that the first 


‘step in this revision was taken in November, - 


1921, when an Order was issued allowing any 


variety of Potatoes to be planted on land not 


infected with wart disease, whether in in- 
fected areas or not. Since that date, the con- 
sequential changes which must necessarily 


accompany such a relaxation have been care- 


fully considered by the Ministry’s Potato Ad- 


visory Committee, whose recommendations - 
‘have been endorsed by the Agricultural, Advi- 


sory Committee and accepted by the Minister. 


The Minister has nów made an Order em- 
` bodying thesé changes. This Order. came 


into force on June ist, 1923, and revokes all 


previous Wart Disease Orders.of the Minis-" 
try. | s a oo a 

In a schedule to the Order is defined the 
main infected area in this country, which. in- 


cludes all Wales and Monmouth, the whole 


‘of the’ counties’ of. Cheshire and Stafford, 
South Lancashire, North Salop, and the adja- 
cent boroughs of Birmingham and Sutton 


Coldfield, and parts of the counties of Wor- 


cester and Derby. In addition, all other-lands. . 


scheduled under previous Orders are infected 
areas under this-new Order. _ Briefly, the 


Order continues the existing regulations con: — 
cerning outbreaks of the disease, the prohibi- 
tion of the sale of diseased Potatoes, and the _ 


planting of Potatoes on infected land; .and, 


further, provides (1) that the only Potatoes. 
which will be allowed to go out of infected 
areas into clean areas are ‘‘ ware’’ Potatoes. - 
of approved immune varieties; and also (2) 
that no Potatoes may be planted or sold for. 
planting anywhere in England or Wales. un- 
less they have. been. previously: certified for 


seed purposes as laid down in the Order; or, 


in the case of foreign Potatoes, unless their. 
planting or sale for planting is licensed by’ 


the Ministry. Growers contemplating’ the 


sale of seed Potatoes from the present year’s | 
crop should make early application for certifi- 


‘cates, as in many instances the Ministry’s 
officers will need to inspect the growing crop 
to ascertain its freedom from the- disease be- 


fore the certificates can be issued. A grower. 


will, however, not.be prevented from planting 
his saved seed from a previous year. Restric- 
tions are also placed on the sale of seed and 


“ ware ’? Potatoes imported from _ Scotland 
or Ireland. 


A leaflet explaining more fully the provi- 


` 


sions of the Order is in preparation, and 


copies will shortly be available on application 
to the Ministry at 10, Whitehall Place, Lon- 
don, S.W. 1. Copies of the Order and of the 
Ministry’s leaflet dealing with the disease 
can also be obtained on application. 


Cabbage - 


Plant a good breadth of Cabbage, such as 
Early Favourite, for cutting in August and 
September, on good rich ground. Summer 
Drumhead: is also a first-rate sort to grow 
where a large demand has to be maintained 


at the period mentioned. | 
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: Fhe “ leaf-boring” fly 
Entomologically known as Ph 
affinis, this unsightly pest appears to be in. 
creasing at an alarming rate. The other day 
a neighbour observed that it would soon be as 
common as the loathsome White-fly which 
infests Tomatoes. 
effort will be made by everyone to extermi- 
mate. at, for mumberless plants of Paris 
Daisies, Chrysanthemums, and Cineraris 
are annually disfigured by it. Insecticides 
are of no use, neither is vaporising. The best 
way is to remove and to burn infested leaves, 
or, if the attack is a light one, to Squeeze the 
grubs in the leaves between the finger and 
thumb.. The grub can’ easily be seen éf the 
leaf be held between the observer and the 


] ight. he ; Krk, : 


_ (about 4o bushes). 


© NOTES AND REPLIES: - 
Gooseberry mildew . 


_ My Gooseberries have American. mildew’ 
They have been treated . 
„with sulphide of potassium withoùt, apprec- ` 
` able result; also with flowers of sulphur. I 
-understand they had mildew last ‘year also, 


What do you advise? The foliage - mostly 
looks healthy. Would syringing, with the 


above or Bordeaux mixture in autumn and 


early spring’ be worth trying, or should they — 


all be grubbed up and burnt? Many of the 
Gooseberries on a bush affected show no sign 
of mildew. 


bottling ?. (Dr.) O. B. SHBLSWELL. 


-. [You might try syringing the bushes with 
- the Abol insecticide, which is said:to kill the — 


fungus, but we have had no experience of it 
as a remedy for this particular disease. If 
the shoots alone are affected cut them back 


toa point where the wood: is free of. the 
Fruit gathered from ` 
affected bushes, if clean, may certainly be . 


mildew and burn them. 


used for bottling. We rather thiple we should 


_ trv and eradicate the mildew and destroy the 
bushes only as a last resource. . American 


"Gooseberry mildew is a notifiable disease, and 


-its presence 
Ministry. of Agriculture and 


. and their leaves turn white. 


Whitehall immediately] 


Sweet Williams failing 


Sweet Williams do wonderfully well ei 
yet I find some of the pants witherand ae, 


plain ?. | KILGARIFFE. 
(Your Sweet Williams have been attache, 
by a. fungus’ Puccinia Arenariæ, a by 
means uncommon pest. eae 
‘of the affected leaves as you can withou f 
priving the plant of too many „leaves an 


It is to be hoped that ar 


Would these be all right for - 


should be reported: to the . 
Fisheries at 


Can you ex- 


Take off as many . 


: a e 
burn them, washing or spraying the re 


f 
mai wit >-cent. solution of coppel | 
mainder with a 3 pe ab sem solution of 


sulphate (bluestone) ms f 
potassium permanganate of att 


colour.] - | 1 4 


- ix Of 
` drive away the small moth (the Tortnx. 


2 


Caterpillars on Roses a 

(R. B.)—You, may, to a certain extent, 
bell-moth we take it to be) which lays : 
eggs of these caterpillars by heat July, 
ground with some soot during June + beyon 
when the moth is on the wing, ee the 
that very little oan be done pas I in i 


Severe pruning in March will c 


itl 
- the eggs; as they are usually deposited ane 


the uppermost parts of the bushes, ote i 
should see that they are burnt. lime an 
give our Rose-beds.a dressing, of lit n addi- 
soot immediately after pruning, eh 4 
tion to the benefits to the plants, st i 


dressing will often keep in check insect P°™ 
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ROOM AND WINDOW 


Watering window plants 


In pot-plant culture of all kinds, especially 
in windows and greenhouses, watering is a 
most important matter, and simple though it 
be in reality, it is nevertheless rather difficult 
toexplain in writing. If the soil is too dry, 
then the roots as a matter of course cannot 
obtain from it sufficient moisture to counter- 
balance the evaporation which takes place 
through the leaves; consequently, the plant 
droops, Or, as gardeners term it, “ flags. 
Again, if the plant is watered too freely the 
soil around its roots becomes sodden and im- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


through which air spaces abound. The water 
Supply must be just enough to keep these par- 
ticles moist, and the air in the spaces is thus 
kept in a moist condition. 

The roots traverse these air spaces, and it is 
really, thercfore, moist air which the roots of 
the plants require, and not water. If it were 
water simply which plants wanted we should 
cork up the bottom of the hole in the flower- 
pot, and thus prevent the water getüng away. 
Instead of this we try to hasten the passing of 
the water through as much as possible, put- 
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sound is given forth, and when the soil is 
moist a dull, heavy thudding sound is given 
forth. 

Always use soft (i.e., rain or river) water in 
preference to that from wells or springs. In 
towns where water is supplied by companies, 
expose it to the sun and air before using in a 
large tub, tank, or other vessel. Never use 
cold water. Water for plants should be equal 
in temperature to the atmosphere of the 
room, case, or frame in which they are grow- 
ing. Never water a plant that is already wet, 
but when a plant is dry give it sufficient to 
moisten the ball of earth thoroughly. When 
the compost gets very hard and dry the pots 
may be plunged in a pail of water, and allowed 
to remain until the air-bubbles cease rising to 
the surface. If a plant is growing freely and 
the pot is well drained it is almost impossible 
to water it too freely. Plants require water 
less frequently during dull, damp- weather 


‘than is the case during the heat of summer, 


when the sun is powerful and the light in- 
tense. Water fot syringing or sprinkling 
plants overhead should be pure and quite free 
from mechanical impurities, as chalk or lime. 


Tulip Cerise Gris de Lin 


The flowers of this are round and dull in 
colour, the base tinged yellow, filaments 
white, The stem is stout and the leaves 
undulated. It grows toa height of 14 inches. 
For flower-beds and borders we can recom- 
mend these May-flowering Tulips for their 
rich colours. When cut they are highly 
prized, owing to the length of the flower- 
stalks, another recommendation being that 
they last for some time in water. They 


‘also lend themselves well to growing in 


bowls filled with peat-fibre. If forocd gently 
they may be had in bloom by March. 


Unhealthy window plants 


Gardeners are occasionally asked to inspect 


T Trane ë ~m- l 


ne unhealthy window plants, and to advise con- 
nt’ cerning their treatment. Very often it is j 
hess found that the ill-health of the piant is due to i 
ba mistaken kindness on the part of the owner. 
nes For instance, it is deluged with water day 
ao after day, with the result that the soil turns 
oak sour and the plant becomes moribund. : 
nl Another not infrequent cause of trouble may 
be traced to erratic watering; that is, daily | 
attention for a time and then a period of for- | 
) getfulness, during which the unhappy plant r: 
7 receives no moisture. A third cause is not | 
wt uncommonly traceable to the fact that the | 
ise plant is placed directly in a draught. It is i 
i not, as many suppose, the casiest matter in l 
l the world to keep window plants in good | 
health, and it is only by patient attention and | 
sal close observation that the cultivator learns the ' 
g exact requirements—the likes and dislikes— | 
- of individual varieties. Careful watering, l 
: occasional weak doses of stimulant, and, in 
: the case of Aspidistras and other fine-foliaged 
7 plants, occasional spongings of the leaves, 
é sa . Hi 
' TiiipoOekisn Ghia. de kih a. far toward success in the a a 
e . the air, the leaves turn yellow, g s i ah) Watering plants in pots 
nd Me whole pl; C es debilitated S d \ a De Se é ; ý 
and out of i da Reta con A a n as : i j . ' re, This is not T SO simple as i apr are i 
y Matan equable state of moisture is desirable, l \ S : his will be, and man nts a eo y i y 
therefore practice, together with habits of ob- O' ; : à s in the careless | wat HNE- j he po eo © 
“<rvation, will soon teach the right tempera- | a S sood use of course, is E P perce 2 plant when o 
ture to adde. Arwel aoil te veative aaniie’ im | ; teratas 1s not regare » Sut oniy expenence can teacn 
pantgroning ìn a general sense. A plant in a bad way, and more water will mal LE just. when moisture ie needed, 
Sanding twenty-four hours in water is S H ing ea es va are ON ee a? e a 
Ureparably injured. A Hvacinth to be sure, A a r is ab- Ai i a i icult To o e h 3 , 
"il live one season in water, but all ti š arh, i A i soe ay bone: sr 
matter which goes to make up the flowers 1s 3 a x | be pecen aie j alae A ee ~- oee i 
Pepared the year before and fter flowering saf LET: SUSS SHES "EVECY. yr. J aare puro u E pois oan " as Ki id l t 
the bulb je exhausted and almost worthless several EA ı may be adopted in thoroughly moistened the whole batch shou! i ' 
A gond soil for plant-growing shacks ee eat shee i letermine when a plant requ res again be watered, or the ee sol may, i | 
oe which GHENT oat beh atc tenes ilahi a general appearance of the e, a ahorl ough that on 
Water will rapidly pass away. The soil itself soil, or tapping the p LEANANN PARE, | Pree eens * e SUPRE amas be T T ; TA 
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Southern Counties: 
Aided ‘by the warmer weather. coriditions 
now prevailing, summier flowering plants are 
at last making headway. To further encou- 
rage it, lightly stir the soil, and in cases 


where it is permissible, as well as necessary, — 


apply a light sprinkling of a quick-acting 
stimularit. A mulching of leaf-mould or spent 
Mushroom manure is also in many instances 
helpful, particularly in regard to light land 
should dry weather set in. _ 


Herbaceous borders | 
_.Cool weather and an abundant rainfall have 


induced a free and rather succulent growth, 
consequently more than usual attention is 


_ necessary in regard to staking and tying ‘to 


prevent all subjects requiring support from 
becoming damaged by wind. Make the 


_ stakes as .unobtrusive as possible and ties 


also, green raffia or green twine being suff- 


cient in this respect for many subjects. Keep 
the bare spaces clean by hoeing frequently, ~ 
and turf margins and verges mown and 


neatly clipped. « | 


= Amellus varieties, as well as 


i 


Starworts and Chrysanthemums 


Thin the growths of the medium and tall- 
growing varieties to five and dwarf kinds to 


seven, and afford support in the shape of light 


stakes for the present. Aster acris and 
some’ of 
the more dense-growing kinds, such as 


ericoides and its varietiés, require little or no 


thinning out. With regard to Chrysanthe- 
mums, thin out the growths on old stools, dis- 


pensing with the weaker ones, and stake pro- 
visionally. Also afford, light support in this 
= way to recently set-out plants, and stake all 


finally as soon as condition of growth de- 
mands it. Ply the hoe frequently between the 
plants; give weeds no quarter, and, if growth 
is not satisfactory, apply a suitable fertiliser, 
either on the eve of rain or while it is falling. 


> Wallflowers 


Transplant seedlings to soil not in too good 


‘condition, otherwise rank growth will re- 
‘sult, while the plants will not lift well, mor 


be capable of resisting the effects of severe 
weather. Nip off the end of the main or tap 
root, as this will induce the production of 


roots of a fibrous mature and a bushy habit of 


growth. ` Plant firmly, and water, if neces- 
sary, until the roots get a grip of the soil and 
shift for themselves, | 


Canterbury Bells 


` 


Suited for wall gardening, 


These, unlike the preceding, need pricking- 


out into rich soil if well-developed plants, _ 


capable of yielding first-rate spikes of flower, 
are desired for setting out in their permanent 


positions in autumn. _ Look well after the - 
plants until they start growing. 


Propagation — 7 j 


If handlights or a frame can be spared and 


placed on the north side of a wall or hedge, 


and suitable soil placed therein, the propa- 
gation of the different kinds of Dianthus 
also Alpine 
Phloxes, Aubrictias, yellow Alyssum, Arabis 


(single and double), Koniga, Helianthemums, 


etc., may be seen to at once. 


Sweet Peas T $ 

Mould Sweet Peas recently raised after ap- 
plying a suitable fertiliser to either side of the 
rows, and then get them staked. Also apply 
the same form of stimulant to plants in full 
growth and hoe or water it in, and after- 
wards mulch should dry weather appear likely 
to set in. | n A. W. 


roots in showery weather. 
be greatly benefited by a mulching of farm- 


 tinues dry.” 


, 
\ 
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_ THE WEEK'S WORK 


6 Í aP ees 
Midland Counties 
Owing to the inclemency of the weather 
while the trees were in bloom and after, the 
Apricot crop in this district is a complete 


failure. The trees must not be neglected on 


this account. Their condition is accompanied 
by a,strongef wood growth than usual, which 
is not favourable for the prospects of a good 
crop next sedson. 


shoots as it is necessary to- retain show'!d be 
pinched at the point in order to check -develop- 
ment. All superfluous ones should bere- 
movéd entirely, leaving only those for. which 
there is space—at 4 inches to 6 inches apart. 
An occasional syringing with clear water in 
the early morning or evening will keep the 
trees in good condition, E 

Peaches and Nectarines | r 

are also a very thin crop, most of the fruits- 
having dropped owing to severe frosts and 


cold winds. Where the trees are carrying 
good crops, the final thinning. should: shortly 


be carried out. Tie in and regulate the shoots ' 


as they increase in length, and pinch the late- 
rals. The trees should ‘be afforded a copious 
watering. Poorness of the ‘soil and. dryness 
at the roots are often the cause of the trees 
being badly attacked by insects or causmg 
them to be unhealthy. . z 


Souvenir de la. Malmaison Carnations | 


_ Make preparations for the layering of these 
in a shallow frame on a border in a sheltered 
situation. Obtain a quantity of fresh com- 


N r a a N ü 
post, Consisting of loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand, passing the materials through a fine 


sieve. Before.choosing plants for layering 
select the best of the one-year-old specimens 
for potting on directly they have flowered. 
After the shoots have been layered soak the 
roots with water and keep the frame close, 


„moist, and shaded from bright sunshine until 


roots have formed, when the plants should be 
gradually inured to cooler conditions. 


post consisting of loam, leaf-mould, manure 
from: a spent: Mushroom bed, - brick-rubble, 
crushed bones, and coarse sand. Pot firmly, 


and water, the plants carefully until the roots 


are again active. 


Brussels Sprouts 


The hoe shold be frequently and thoroughly 
worked between the rows. In the case of 


“poor soils, slight applications of some con- 


centrated manure should be dusted over the 
They will also 


yard manure, especially if the weather con- 

Make a final planting of later- 
raised plants, selecting a piece of good land 
for this crop. | 
Runner Beans 


Immediately the plants begin to run staking 
must be attended to. There are few crops 
which yield a better return during summer. 
and autumn, especially if the best varieties 
are grown and good culture afforded. One 
of the most important items is to provide the 
plants with long supports. These should be 
from 8 fect to 10 feet in height. If the 
growths are stopped at this point and the 
plants allowed sufficient room, they will.con- 
tinue to grow and bear freely until cut down 
by frost in autumn. Apply a good mulching 
immediately the staking ‘jis completed, and 
keep the roots well supplied with moisture. 

i F. W..G. 


ought to serve for some time. In- such 


All strong shoots, espe-' 
cially those which form a right angle with. 
the wall, should be pinched at the fourth 
leaf. from the base, and such`of the strong | 


The- 
one-year-old plants should be potted in a còm- ` 
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Vineries , 
©. When Grapes are swelling rapidly copious 
supplies of moisture are necessary, alike at 1 
the roots and in the atmosphere. At the same 
time a little quick-acting stimulant should: Bt 
not be withheld. In houses in which the Í 
buriches are beginning to colour, a godd 
soaking ought presently to be given, and this Ve 


houses alittle night ventilation is advisable. ` 

- If the house be damped down and dlosed ʻ 

about 4.30 p.m. or 5 p.m. (summer timé), a » ! 

chink of air ought to be given along the ridge | 
at about 7 p.m. This prevents the atmo- 

sphere from becoming stagnant, and is allto | 

the benefit of fruit and foliage alike. . | 

| 

! 
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Orchard houses re 
At this season of the year, where.the trees 4: 
are grown in pots, there is, at times,-d little +): 
overcrowding. To ease this and to chèk out- 
breaks of insect pests which overcrowding 
inevitably induces, a proportion of the pots - | 
“may be removed out of doors and-platedin 
a rather sheltered place, which is yet well ex- -i 
‘posed to the sun. Trees in pots of Plums and | 
‘of Apples may be selected for this purpose, 4 
as the ‘fruits will now be out of danget, and - 
they will make a succession to those retained 


in-the house. Top-dressing ought not to be 
overlooked; and plenty of water ‘Is. heces- 
sary. ; 
Poinsettias solo 
Cuttings of Poinsettias will now be plenti-. i: 
ful, and a sufficient number shiould.be put | 
into the propagating case. As soon as they n 
are rooted, the young plants must be gradu- iG 
ally-inured to a cooler atmosphere and potted . 
on, as becomes needful, until they reach their ° 
‘flowering pots without having experienced a 
Í 

' 


- check. The sturdier the growth, the better | 


will be the ultimate heads. 


Hardy fruit P 
Where home-raised plants of Strawberries ; 

are required for early forcing, tife- runners i 

ought to be secured as soon as possible. ` 


© Sometimes late - taken runners give quite ~ 


satisfactory results, but early runners are, r : 
consider, always more vigorous and respont 
more promptly when put into heat. Those 
who suffer from Gooseberry caterpillar dre re. 
-minded that the larva are active round ar 
- this time, and should be promptly dealt wit 
by means of dustings of soot or of lime ; 
Either of these is preferable to “Hellebore .. 
powder, and, carefully applied, 1s equally i : 
effective. Cherries are especially susceptible. 
-to black fly, and a good syringing witli strong 
soapy water will, if the attack þe hot too . 
bad, soon effect a clearance. 7 


PAR 


Kitchen garden, OE 
In a general way the cutting of Asparag!? 
ought now to cease, although, on specia 
occasions, no harm will ensue if a dish or 
“two.be taken. Final earthing-up may i 
given to early and maincrop Potatoes, and 
successional lines of Peas ought to be stak 
in good time. Pinch the tips out of ne 
Beans to circunivent the Dolphin fly; whic J 
in most places, attacks this crop. Thin Tur- - 
nips early, and sow more seeds at regular 11- 
tervals. Complete the planting of eel 
watering the trenches ivell for a few mgm - 
until the plants settle down. Radishes, Let: _ 
tuces, and Mustard and Cress should be 
sown frequently in small instalments. After 
a period of very inclement weather, cond- 
tions are-now: more favourable, and the hoe 
will soon dispose of seedling weeds. In addi- 
tion, the regular use of this implement checks 
the action of drought and benefits all ktiñds 
of cops. W. MG. 
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The flower garden 
Looking ahead : 


One of the first and most essential lessons 
for every beginner to digest is the necessity 
for looking ahead. At one and the same 
time, while rapturously admiring the riotous 

owth and glorious colours of, say, the 
Oriental Poppy, or drinking in the exquisite 
sents of the Rose and the Carnation, one 
has to keep the corner of one eye upon the 
first Snowdrop unfolding its chalice next 
February amid very different surroundings. 
The idea thus conveyed dies at the very foun- 
dation of successful gardening, and I give 
to every one who troubles to wade through 
this page week by week the credit of desiring 
that. To most of us our flower garden is 


` something more than a side show in which 


we are momentarily interested; it is one of 
the “ great things ” of life. Let me tell you 
of an incident which happened at the end of 
May, A close personal friend of mine, with 
his wife, went to look at a new house with a 
view to purchasing. ‘They agreed together 
that the house did not t mpt them, but that 
the garden was so beautiful that they thought 
it was worth buying on that account. This 
led them to think the matter over ifor a day 
or two. In the meantime, another personal 
fiend, With his wife, went to’ view the same 
property. The lady was not pleased with the 
house, and said so, emphatically, but the gar- 
den so appealed to her that she urged her hus- 
hand to hurry to the agents at once and com- 
plete the purchase. He did so just one hour 
before my other friends visited the agent for 
the same purpose! Both showed the keen 
gardening instinct, only one was deliberate 
where the other was more prompt, but the 
incident illustrates exactly what I mean when 
I daim that ‘‘ the garden is a great and real 
thing ” to the keen lover. 

And. now to come back. We have not 
tasted summer yet this vear, but we shall, all 


in good time ; and when our summer flowers 
are at their very best our thoughts must 
necessarily be hovering over the spring gar- 
den, not of 1923, but of 1924, if we are to 
hive a garden that pleases us. For the 
making of that garden we must interest our- 
selves more particularly with two classes of 
plants, Alpines and bulbs, because upon 
these, combined with the more permanent 
features created by shrubs, the whole of the 
Pring garden must di pend. As to 

Amines, Those of us who prefer raising 


Mr own plants (and what keen gardener does 


not?) are already preparing by putting in 
Vartous cuttings. 

Aubrietia, Cistus, Di inthus, Gypsophila, 
Thymus, Veronica, Cer istium, Alyssum, 
Viala cornuta, etc. These strike now quite 
readily if only they are given the conditions 
essential to all cuttings, those of moisture, 
Sul, and shade. Other plants of the 
a T which are increased by divi- 
ae bites sets are in full growth, and the 
met gigi sing is not yet, but decisions 
Must be taken as to what are likely to be re- 
rae NOt S t ken. Added to these 
eee n easing stock is that of sowing 
ae ‘ be ee some instances, may advan- 
““uslv take the place of cuttings. The 


P ri idil ised thus, as also are 
thea wing i N P3 s on ; and as time is on 
tuch A & nore Man advisable to sow 
PE in TIMONE NIY They need to 
rous soil, be very lightly 


We ‘ š 
a moist, and Shaded. It is 
O avs safer to sow in pots or pans, 
E as Š poser control, but this cannot 

e with Poppies, which dislike trans- 


among which are Arabis, 
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Beginners 


planting and have to be sown where they are 
to bloom. This does not necessarily call for 
the sacrifice of any plants now standing, 
though to avoid doing so may require some 
little thought and some arranging, not at all 
an unusual demand upon us, who are always 
thinking and planning. Now come we to 

Burss. I cannot look upon these, as some 
people do, as the only things which matter in 
the spring garden. That they are in- 
dispensable I readily admit; I do not denv 
their vast importance and value, but a garden 
all bulbs and no Alpines would not be so inter- 
esting as all Alpines and no bulbs. We are 
not restricted to either, for, combined, they 
make up the most delightful reality the world 
can produce, an English spring garden. Its 
real beauty depends very largely upon the 
tasteful and skilful combination of details ac- 
cording to the habit and colours and time of 
blooming of the various plants, but this may 
be taken as a generalisation, for does it not 
apply to every aspect of gardening? There 
are small early-flowering bulbs admirably 
adapted to the rock garden, while there are 
others not so well adapted except for the large 
rock garden. Some there are suggestive of 
wild mountain environment, others eloquently 
speak of woodland and forest. It is a point 
in their correct arrangement to allocate to 
each its rightful place. The rockery may 
well claim Cyclamen and Chionodoxa, Scillas 
and Snowdrops, Jonquils and miniature 
Daffodils, but it would obviously be out of 
place to plant alongside them such large- 
growing bulbs as Narcissus Emperor, N. 
aurantius plenus, Double Daffodils, May- 
flowering and Darwin Tulips, or practically 
any of the large Dutch Ilyacinths and April- 
flowering Tulips. Yet these are great fea- 
tures in the spring garden; they cannot be 
dispensed with, both because of the bright 
effects they make and also because of their 
“ successional” value. Daffodils and Nar- 
cissi (they are all really Narcissi) begin to 
bloom at the end of February in an ordinary 
season and continue till Mav. Iere is, 
roughly, their order :—Tenby Daffodil, 
princeps, Paper White and Scilly White, 
Golden Spur, IL Irving, rugilobus, Sir 
Witkin, ornatus, Barri, Mrs. Langtry, Van 
Zion, aurantius plenus, Orange Phoenix, 
Horsfeldi, Stella, Cynosure, Empress, Em- 
peror, and Old Pheasant's-eye (double white). 
Even this lengthy list leaves many unmen- 
tioned, but thev are the best known and most 
largely grown, and what is, perhaps, in these 
days a greater consideration, they are the in- 
expensive varieties. At quite an early date in 
March the Tulip becomes their companion, 
and the advent of this introduces all we need 
in colour except blue, which is provided for 
by the T[vacinth, the Salla, the Chionodoxa, 
and later by the Iris. Tulips start with Van 
Thol varieties, Artus, Chrvysolora, ete., and 
on through a verv brilliant and dainty pro- 
cession till the old cottage and May-flowering 
varieties, notably the inimitable Darwins, 
usher in the summer fNowers of June. You 
sce whit an amazing wealth of material we 
find in bulbs alone, and when we add to these 
the multitude not only of Alpines but such 
things as Daisies, Wallflowers, Mvosotis, 
Silene, cte., we are bound to come to the con- 
clusion that we can only field ourselves to 
blame, if, possessing the necessary facilities, 
our spring garden proves disappointing. 

It is because such a theme as this calls for 
fong and deliberate thought that I have 
thought it advisable to bring it to vour atten- 
tan at midsummer. Not that anything can 
be done at the moment except the making of 
cuttings referred to in the early part of this 
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article, but much mav be thought out and 
plans may be elaborated. The time for actual 
operations is jn October, but we should start 
then with complete plans in our mind. 
Another reason for this early notice is that, 
where purchases of bulbs have to be made, 
those purchases should not be later than 
August or early September, for it is during 
those months that the cream of the bulbs 
changes hands. Every one of us, I am quite 
sure, is desirous of procuring the best, and 
those who defer the purchase, or at least the 
placing of their order, till they are actually 
Waiting to plant, have to be contented with 
what they can get, and have no ground for 
complaint if they fail to get satisfaction. 


F. J.F. 


Fruit 


Summer-pruning 

Up to the present time (June 12th) fruit- 
trees have not received their normal quantity 
nor quality of sunshine, ‘ 
are still yellowish-green instead of being a 
dark green, almost olive-green. The dav- 
light we have had has not been of its usual 
quality, and the chlorophyl is deficient. 
Under those circumstances man must pre- 
pare-to at once give a little more assistance 
to Nature than he usually does if he would 
have a fair crop of fruit next year, whatever 
it may prove to be this vear. Trees whose 
nature it is to produce fruit on the growth 
made during the preceding year, such as the 
Peach, Nectarine, Apricot, and sometimes 
Apple, Pear, and Plum, especially when 
trained against walls or fences, should be 
disbuddad to a suficient degree to prevent 
overcrowding of the leaves upon ‘those 
growths or shoots. The smalt clusters of 
leaves on those shoots (with the fruit between 
each cluster) should be so far apart that the 
leaves forming one cluster may not, in any 
Way, overlap any leaf belonging to another 
cluster. Under these conditions only can the 
leaves obtain all the light and air they re- 
quire to form fruitful wood for another year 
and bring to perfection the fruit which is 
already upon them. 

PINCHING BACK is a substitute for summer- 
pruning. When'a knife has to be used it is 
proof that, from a number of possible causes, 
sumMMecr-prun ne, stopping, or pinching have 
been too long delayed. When we can do a!l 
our suinmer-pruning by pinching the point of 
the shoot we will have arrived at the jdeal 
garden and at the highest standard of per- 
fection in pruning. Pruning by pinching js 
by no means new. It only consists in pinch- 
ing out the axis of growth from each voung 
shoot as soon as it has developed two or three 
perfect leaves. The late Wiliam = Tillery 
practised it to perfection at Welbeck Abbey, 
Worksop, Notts. The trained trees there 
Were models of perfevtion. By this timely 
pinching-out of the axis of the voung shoots 
on the branches not only is the sun allowed 
to shine upon the basal and, therefore, verv 
important leaves, but the energy of the trees 
is concentrated at those important centres, 
and the trees make the best possible use of 
all the advantages under which thev grow. 
Moreover, fruit so grown, attended by an 
adequate number of leaves, is highly 
flavoured. Another point to be remembered 
is the (me saved with regard to pruning 
when pinching js substituted for it. 

What shall we count as a leaf? For 
general purposes we will accept oniv leaves 
which are full-sized, or nearty full-szed, for 
their kind and variety. If the reader will 
obtain a young shoot of the present vear’s 
growth from the Apple, Pear, Plum, Peach, 
Nectarine, or Aprie-t, and detached at its 
pont of origin, with all its leaves, whether 
perfect or imperfect, he will find about half- 
way along that shoot a number of fully. 


The leaves of trees 
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recommendation. 
kindly given, having but one object in view, | 

“namely, that the few defects and ‘omissions 

_ we point out may. be remedied in future edi- 
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developed leaves. If be will continue his 
examination of the same shoot towards its 
base—and supposing that no leaves have been 


lost or removed—he will find near its base 


some imperfect leaves, becoming so small as 
to be negligible as leaves. They have com- 
pleted their work. They drew and en- 
couraged the sap along and up toward the 
stronger buds which were destined to produce 
the large leaves which perform the important 
manufacturing work of the current season. 
If any accident befall the ‘good leaves, if 
blight be allowed to abstract their sap, the 
small, modest, almost negligible buds jn the 
axils of those leaves are there to produce new 
centres of activity, and in due time, under 
sensible management, we have a new part to 


our fruit-spur which appeared to have failed 


us—and: which would have failed us if we 
had been blind to the true value of those 
modest, humble little leaves. : . 

For the time being all is well. Our normal 


leaves, the two or three we left above the - 


apparently useless leaves, continue the normal! 


_ “work of converting the crude sap into the 


perfect tree. — : D 
`s The important lesson to remember is that 
our trees are not only nourishing the fruit of 
the current year, but that they are providing 


the wood, leaves, flowers, and fruit for next 


year—in embryo. In other words, the lesson 
for the fruit-grower is, that if he would reap 


next year he should sow this year, by 


anticipating all the requirements of- his trees. 
One of the ways of doing that is by the 
avoidance of the over-production of wood in 
the trees. Young wood there shouid be, but 
it should be under.control. . U. 


“ Bees for Beginners ” 

“ BEES FOR BEGINNERS,” 2s. 6d. net, 120 pp., 
cloth. E. H. Taylor, Ltd., Welwyn, 
Herts. : T l 

We may as well commence our review of 
this well-timed publication by saying that it 


not only merits, but receives our praise’ and 
Our criticism .of it is 


tions which we little doubt will be called for 
at no very distant date. , 

The season 1922 was a puzzle to beekeepers 
in one or two important directions, one of 
these being the bees’ extraordinary prolific- 
ness in breeding, notwithstanding the com- 
parative shortage of the honey,supply. This 
leads us to ask whether the statement in this 
manual: that ‘“ the rate of the queen’s laying 
is in some way influenced ’’—presumably to- 
wards increase— by the amount-of food that 
is being brought into the hive” should not 
be qualified. The very important matter of 
preventing swarming is fairly fully dealt with, | 
but we expected to see stronger recommenda- 
tion of the ‘‘ double brood body ” method. 
This mode is more generally successful than 
any other, and it.should, in our opinion, be 
adopted. It is, indeed, the only plan to 
choose if the bee-master, who has no practi- 
cal operator to rely upon to see to a swarm 
when it comes off, is likely to be away from 
home during the swarming season, as must 
sometimes happen. 

The most profitable way we know of deal- 
‘ing with a swarm would be a useful addition 
to this manual in a future issue. We refer 
to that process of hiving it in the location of 
the hive from which it emerged, after setting 
that hive elsewhere not far away. By doing 
this, all the flying bees of the original stock 
are automatically added to the swarm, which 
becomes, therefore, so much the stronger. 


- The original stock in any case would be un- 


. 4 
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profitable unless the. swarm came off. very . 
early in May. So the loss of the ‘bees. 
beguiled into the swarm they refused to ac- 


company in the first instance counts for 
nothing, whereas the help to the newly-hived 


lot to which the abandoned supers hlave been. 


added will be very great. x 

The suggested way of introducing a super 
clearer is not so easy or so speedy as the 
obvious and general way of setting the super 


crosswise upon an adjacent square box,with- 
out bottom or top, putting the clearer in- 


place and then returning the super. To slide 
it in is not easy to do single-handed. _Men- 
tion might be made in future also of the 
usual practice among beekeepers of returning 
the exhausted shallow frames to the hive, in 
their crate, above a súper clearer, with the- 
passage-wlay open, at the end of the season. 
The bees thus clean up the comb, which can 
be put away in a non-sticky condition for 


-next season. ' ; | 
On pages 11 and 129 there is a misprint 


calling for correction. Apis mellefica should 
be Apis mellifica. ` ` foe 
This publication deserves a wide circula- 


tion, and can be confidently recommended to- 
the beginner by the ‘‘ old hand,’ or, as the- 
‘writer, with ourselves, prefers to call him, 


the bee-master. It possesses many good 
points, not the least being its clear paragraph- 


ing and headings, its simple yet sufficient © 


descriptions which will enable the veriest tyro 
to manipulate bees from their actual arrival: 
at his house, and its serviceable index and 
contents table. Chapter V. is one to which 
the new enthusiast will eagerly turn, and not 
in vain, to find the help he desires, both while 
awaiting the arrival of his newly-bought bees 
and also. when they are delivered at his door 
in readiness for’ hiving at sunset. The book 
is attractively written throughout, and in one 
instance (page 24) the author takes quite a 
lofty flight of graphic and vivid eloquence. 
It is also well illustrated. . 

In conclusion, we approve most heartily of 
the ideas expressed so well respecting the 
suitability of -bee-keeping for. the small- 
holder and cottager, and the optimistic note 
sounded under the -heading ‘‘ National im- 
portance”’ that ‘‘ the day is not far distant 
when. this ancient craze of the countryside 
will once more come into jts own, and it will 
be the rule rather than the exception for every 
garden to have its beehive.” We cordially 


‘echo these sentiments and give this modest 


manual á very hearty send-off. - B. R. H. 


` Correspondence 
PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Chrysanthemums unhealthy 


(Thos. Edwards).—Your Chrysanthemums 


have been attacked by the Marguerite Daisy ` 


fly. The best plan is to pinch each portion 
of the leaf where the grub is seen at work 


between the finger and the thumb, and thus 


destroy it. ‘Some of the worst affected leaves 
had best be picked off and burnt. The pinch- 
ing of. the leaves must be regularly followed 
up. Insecticides are of no use, as it is im- 
possible to reach the grub. Syringing the 
foliage early in the season with Quassia ex- 
tract does some good, as it renders the foliage 
bitter when the flies do not lay, their eggs. 


| VEGETABLES 
Good King Henry 234 
(B. H. S.).—The botanical name of this ex- 
cellent vegetable is Chenopodium Bonus 
Henricus. It bears tender young leaves re- 
sembling Spinach, which when cooked are 
but little inferior in flavour to the finest 
Asparagus. It is a robust growing perennial, 
and when once planted in deep, rich soil re- 
quires no further cultural attention than a 
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top - dressing of well - decomposed -stable i 


manure during the winter. Itis very largely 
grown by cóttagers in Lincolnshire, and 
should be much more generally grown than is 
now the case. l 


= SHORT REPLIES 


i Beryl Rowland.—Rose Captain Christy. iş 
in colour, ‘soft flesh-pink with dee i 


l : per centre, 
The flower is fragrant. EA 
Bosmere.—Ptease send us a flowering piece 


of the plant with the foxy smell. 

Odonto:—You are evidently keeping the 
soil too: wet and the house too close. Admit 
more air and keep the atmosphere dry and 


‘buoyant, and-the trouble will, we think, dis. 


appear, C aa 
East Berks.—Sorry we are unable to 


answer your queries. 


_. Bonaventura.—{1) The best way is to find 
out the nests and. pour boiling water into 


them or dig them up and destroy them. (2) ~ 
Carefully go over the lawn and spud out 's 
the Dandelions, filling the holes with good; 


soit and sowing some good Grass seed in the 
various, places. -(3) Evidently your Roses 


have been attacked by aphis. Syringe them -; 


with Quassia extract, seeing to it that you 
thoroughly wet every part of the plant. A 
second application of the insecticide will. pro- 


_bably be necessary.. l R 


NAMES OF PLANTS ` 


-= P. Humphrey.—1, Lamium album; 2, 


Trollius europæus; 3, Veronica spicata; 4, 


Weigela rosea. . oe ee A 

W. J. A.—The Masterwort (Astrantia 
major). o Ree tS 
© H.—Helianthemum vutgare.. oe 

G. P.—x, Geranium ibericum; 2, Salvia 
pratensis; 3, Leonurus `sp.; 4, Heuchera 
sanguinea; 5, Geranium Endressi. > 


R. W.  Laidlay.—Justicia’ carnea (sya. 


= Jacobinia carnea). - 


J. B. R., Cork.—ı and 2, Please send in 
‘flower; .3, Mimulus cardinalis; 4, Sedum 
Ewersi. = >- ee ' > 

E. A. Holton.—Quite impossible to name 
from one leaf only. aa a 

F. H.—1, Lychnis viscaria fl-pl.; 2 
Olearia Haasti; 3, the Bird Cherry (Prunus 
Padus); 4, Choisva ternata. 

H. J. L.—ı, Viburnum Lantana; 2, 
Weigela rosea ; 3, Lonicera tatarica; 4, Ribes 
aureum. © ; 


~ D..C.—t1, Lithospermum. prostratum; 2 ; 


Phlox' subulata; 3, Sidalcea candida; 4 
Funkia undulata variegata. 


_ CATALOGUES RECEIVED 
Barr and Sons, 12, King Street, Covent 
Garden.—List of flower and vegetable seeds 
_for July sowing, and`a list of annuals for 
August or September sowing outdoors. 


“Windsor Rose show oe 
The thirtieth annual show of the Winen 
Eton, and‘ District Rose- and Horticultura 
Society willbe held on Saturday, June 30," 
the slopes-of Windsor Castle, by an 
of the King. This show; which is affiliat 
to the National Rose, Society, the Arie 
‘Sweet Pea Society, and the Royal ae 
cultural ‘Society, is being held this year s 
the date of the cricket match between Eton 
and Winchester. | 


Bunyard medals for fruit 


June 30, 1993 


Messrs. George Bunvard and Ço., Ltd, of i: 


Maidstone, have: presented medals a e 
Roval Horticultural Society which w! 


` og ` H N 
offered to amateurs for exhibits of Chemie 


on July roth; Gooseberries, Peaches, s 
Nectarines on July 24th; and Plums a 
Apricots on. August 8th. On each viet 
the medals will De either silver or silver-g"" 
E * W. R. Dyes, Secretary: 
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"s Chrysanthemums 


' Chrysanthemums in summer ` 


| Plants of these may not be neglected 


ae during the hotter parts of the year without 


RW ye: having a detrimental effect on their flower- 


| ing later There is much to do in potting, 


usato ' watering, and so on, and if attention be not 
y Stal given to such items at the proper- season 


veh w there ig no way of making up for lost time. 


ie " ~ | 


It seems that the one pest the most trouble- 


a | some this season is the leaf-mining maggot. . 


Wwe. | have had very bad cases brought to my 
| notice; cases where the foliage up to half of 
L: the plant has been literally eaten up with it. 

| That this condition is the fault of the grower 
kin there is little doubt, because in my own oase 
kir there is freedom, or, at least, the trouble is 


bet managed by always being on the look-out to 
mc’ destroy a leaf showing the first signs, and 
‘has thus preventing its spread. It has been men- 


tioned, too, in other notes that the fly which 


Ons 
“44> does the mischief does not like the taste of 
o gootewater, which is, on occasion, sprinkled 
over the plants. 
I | The season will soon arrive when an item 
“os of considerable importance is the appear- 
' ane of flower-buds. The time these are 
ba wt” has a bearing on the character of the 
ANT, blossom, particularly the large specimen 
ai bloom. Ata period when the close, rounded, 
a ‘neurved class was the leading one, the 
month of August was freely spoken of as the 
- ei time for the buds to come. The huge 
ı Japanese, however, take longer to develop 
© bthan do those named, and therefore the 
-0 grower Must regard as a better time a month 
re carter, 
' The beginning of July would be considered 
= tuo carly; not so, however, as the month 
wers on. This is with sorts generally, but 
with just a few of the Queen Marvy type if 
a flower-bud that shows itself rather before 
we could wish, should be retained, on ac- 
unt ofa later one being too late. The 
fower-buds that show themselves at the 


\- 
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pnod named do not appear in clusters; 
tey come singly in the centre of the points 
of branches that are about to form other 


banches. This is when the growths: have 
fut had the points taken away by the grower. 
One just Staring jn the culture of the plant 
might well let the early buds indicated go on 
iter Way unobserved. There should, there- 
ie, be a keenness to disc ver them and then 
remove leal-srowths which sunround the 
sme, This operation is performed before 
the growths get long, and thus we use all 


the strength of thi plant to the development 
of the blossoms. 
Wars of training the growth may suggest 


‘aemselves, | like Bamboo canes because 
Vy are strong and neat, and also placing the 
PMS in lines so that the canes may be 
ae to stretched wires. It is wise to 
pe something under cach pot—a tile, slate, 
ae like. This serves a double purpose in 
ind the oe irom getting into the pots 
fe Gund a rom getting out of them into 
oa aan rel : onditon which might cause 
‘ ques ee open a position as possible 
site bees Se aU ters, and ample 
tl Netause tere pasts is considered essen- 
‘wn the caus iy observance has so often 
An al i NAICS: 
sperlluous ssh Wy detail ts the removal of 
ume thing o sets winle quite tiny. The 
TPP oa curs whether we are concen- 
Sna be $ a dozen stems. That is if 
Nt ttons Eo of more than ordinary 
teil, then, the a l are allowed to come, 
ene At eo of branches does not 
“at ane thick by ee we only remove any 
l When indivatin È so as to avoid crowd- 
Caton it wae ng a good time for bud 

as the Japanese only in my 
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mind. It may be well, therefore, to note that 
the other more popular class, the single 
flower, may not be dealt with in that respect 
so early as July. This is obvious when the 
comparatively smal] number of petals to a 
flower is borne in mind. Yet for exhibition 
even these require a considerable time in 
which to develop. The plants of the single 
sorts this year had their points taken out, 
with a thought of dwarfness, when about 6 
inahes tal, and it is hoped that the buds 
from the second subsequent branching will 
be just right to retain. There are no hard- 
and-fast rules as to dating the time of flower- 
buds appearing. Seasons are too change- 
able. For example, last ycar a grower might 
have expected such formation in August, 
which came, in reality, quite a month later. 
This season may be just the opposite. The 
general rule, then, as to the Japanese sorts 
requiring a long time to grow and open the 
blooms is about the only one a grower can 


follow with any degree of certainty. The 
present appearance of plants is promising. 
| H- S. 


Flower Show Fixtures, 1923 
JULY 


4th.—Gresford Rose Society. 
4th.—Royal Tunbridge Wells Gardeners’ 
and Horticultural Mutual Improvement As- 
sociation. 
5th.—Lidlington Food Production Society. 
zth.—Coleshill District Rose Society. 
zth.—Formby Horticultural Socicty. 
sth.—Wiailthamstow Horticultural Society. 
a7th.—Bush Hill Park Amateur Gardeners’ 
Society. 
7th.—Brough Horticultural Society. 
7th.—Plumstead and District Rose Society. 
sth.—Pilkington Allotment Association. 
7th.—Southgate Rose Society. 
=th.—Whilington and District Amateur 


Gardeners’ Association. 
oth, ith, and  12th.—Wolverhumpton 


Floral lète. 
rith.—Ipswich and East of England 


Horticultural Society. 
11th.—Cobham Flower Show. 
rith.—Clepington Garden Association. 
rith.—Mitcham, Tooting, and District 

Horticultural Society. 
rith.—Mavfield Horticultural Association. 
rith.—Great and Little Bookham Cottage 

Garden Society. 
Tith.—Maldon and 

tural Society. 
rith.—Richmond (Surrey) 

Society. 
rith.—Shedtield Horticultural Society. 
rith.— Ashford Horticultural Society. 
1ith.—Wevybridge, Walton - on ~- Thames 

Rose and Horticultural Society. 
rith.—West Mersea Horticultural Society. 
1ith.— West Surrey Horticultural Society. 


TRADE NOTE 


A new insecticide spraver (the ‘ Arling- 
ton ”) has just been introduced by Attwood's 
Air Brush Manufacturing Co., Ltd., of 
Arlington Street, Rosebery Avenue, E.C. 
This firm have had a long and wide experi- 
ence in the manufacture of high-class sprav- 
ing machines for various purposes, but an 
insecticide sprayer is a new departure. We 
have had an opportunity of examining the 
‘Arlington ° and can recommend it as a 
well-made and useful piece of garden ap- 
paratus. A swiveling nozzle adjustable to 
any position enables spray to be directed in 
anv direction, and the " Arlington |” works 
perfectly in any position, upright or upside 
down. The movement of the pump will pro- 
duce a well-ditfusad sprav lasting four to five 
minutes. The we'ght of the “ Arlington " is 
3 lbs., and it is being sold at 3os. 


Heybridge Horticul- 
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Horticultural Societies’ 
News 


The Slough and District Society have 
included some excellent hints on ‘ How to 
Exhibit at Flower Shows ” in their schedule 
which are very much to the point. 

(1) Read the rules carefully. Do not allow 
your exhibit to be disqualified because you 
have not conformed to the conditions on the 
schedule. 

(2) Distinguish between “kinds” and 
“varieties.” Sweet Peas and Pansies are 
different kinds. Dorothy Perkins and 
Crimson Ramblers are different varieties. 

(3) Do not be late with your exhibit. The 
judges are bound to start in time. 

(4) State exactly the specified number of 
Sprays or varieties, one more or less may dis- 
qualify an exhibit. _ 

(5) See that your exhibit is clearly marked. 

(6) If in doubt about the interpretation of 
the rules, ask the secretary. This may save 
your exhibit from being disqualified. 

_(7) The points the judge looks for are : Cul- 
tivation, form, freshness, and colour. 

(8) Remember that arrangement counts. 
If two exhibits are otherwise equal the first 
prize will be given to the one most effectively 
stayed. Unless otherwise specified in the 
Schedule, never stage cut flowers with any 
other foliage than their own. This does not 
apply to flowers arranged for purely decora- 
tive effect, such as table decorations, etc. 
_(9) In arranging table decorations aim at 
lightness, elegance, uniformity or harmony 
of colour, and naturalness; observe the rules 
as to the use of silver and other vases. 

(10) Always search for the cause of failure; 
this may win you success another year. 

(11) Do not refrain from entering an ex- 
hibit because you fear it has no chance. 
Accept the decision of the judge with a good 
grace. In other words—be a sport. 


The thirtieth annual show of the Windsor, 
Eton, and District Rose and Horticultural 
Soaety will be held on June 30th. This vear 
the show is fixed on the date of the important 
cricket match between Eton and Winchester, 
and will attract a very large number of visi- 
tors. Much additional interest is given to 
the show by Flis Gracious Majesty the King’s 
permission to allow the show to be held on 
the slopes of Windsor Castle, and as cheap 
(rains are issued bv the Great Western and 
Southern Railways from the principal sta- 
tions on their lines, and in the fact that 
omnibus companies and charabanc pro- 
prietors will run excursions, the facilities for 
reaching the show have been much 


augmented. 


A summer show of Carnations and Roses 
will be held in the Winter Gardens, Harro- 
gate, from August 22nd to 23rd, and a special 
conference has been arranged in connection 
with this event. The North of England Hor- 
ticultural Society (Secretary, the Rev. J. 
Bernard Hall) is co-operating with the British 
Carnation Society, the Harrogate Corpora- 
tion, and the Harrogate Chamber of Trade 
in arranging the details of the show and con- 
ference, which should prove a great success. 


At the monthly meeting and show of the 
National Viola and Pansy Societys, held on 
Werlnesdav, June 6th, some very fine beoms 
of Violas were staged gn the open classes by 
Mr. H. Miner, of Handsworth, Mr. W. 
Pemberton, of Walaa, running him very 
close for second place. Tn the Pansy Classes 
Mr. Hendon, of Welsall, was first, and Mr. 


Pemberton second. 
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Royal Horticultural Society's Show — 


June 26th, 1923 95 i. 


This season of the year is a very favourable by having very- warm tints.. Pzeonies and 


one for horticultural displays, and some very 


attractive groups were staged at this meeting, . 


which gave immense interest to the large 
number of visitors. Blue was’ the pre- 
dominant colour, reflected in all shades in the 


g . Delphiniums, but outside this colour Sweet 
_ Peas formed an: important section, which con- 
_ tained excellent individual exhibits. 


ORCHIDS 


" . Only one group of these flowers was staged, 
' a Very nice collection coming from Mr. H. T. 


Pitt, Stamford Hill, where two plants in par-. 
ticular. were of great beauty, both Dendro- 
chilum filiflorme and . Cattleya Hentschelii. 
Rosslyn var. being of high merit. Of the 
single specimens, Baron Schroeder, Englefield 
Green, sent a choice Lzelio-Cattleya in Mrs. 
Willoughby’ Pemberton The Dell var., and 
from Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tun- 
bridge Wells, we had Odontoglossum Ernest 
Bristow. Other specimens, all `of first-class 
quality, were Odontioda alcantaca‘var. Prince 


of Orange and Odontoglossum adula var. 


Rubuson, from Mr: Pantia Ralli; Miltonia 


_ A. C. Burrage, from Dr. J. N. Hartley, Pem- 


berton; and Odontoglossum Orosius magni- 
ficum, from Messrs. J. and A. McBean. © 
' STOVE AND. GREENHOUSE 


Messrs. L: R. Russell, Ltd., Richmond, 
were -once again prominent with a ‘collection 
of stove plants which contained heautiful ex- 


amples of such plants as. Dracæna Lord , 


Wolseley, Thunbergia grandiflora, Phyllan- 
thus nervosus, and Clerodendron Balfouri, to 
mention, only’ a few in this varied display. 
That old South African plant, Crassula 


coccinea, was shown en. masse by Baron, | 
Schroeder, and made a very striking corner , 


group, set off as it was by other conservatory 


plants. Another interesting group, consisting 


of Cactus and Succulents; was shown. by Mr. 
S. Smith. A lange group of Streptocarpus 
from the Hon. Vicary. Gibbs, consisting of 
some hundreds of plarits, was very effective 
and showed how’ greatly, this nace is being 
improved. In.the centre-of the hall stood one 
of. the most’ interesting groups, a collection 
of Salpiglossis from the. R.H.S.. gardens. at 
Wisley, to, which reference is made on page 
380. oe. eS & 
HARDY PLANTS AND ALPINES 
‘Although late in the season, there were 
some. attractive’ displays of Iris, one of the 
best coming from Mr. ‘Amos Perry, : Enfield, 
where were to be seen the varieties Albatross, 
Flammenschwert, and Marcus, all of which 
i Iris and border Carna- 
tions. were a great asset in the group from 
Messrs. Lowe and ‘Gibson, Crawley Down, 
but they were overshadowed by some very 
graceful Gladiolus seedlings, which, in colour 
and ° form, were very attractive. ` Messrs. 
‘Carter Page and Co., Ltd., had a representa- 
tive group: of hardy plants. A new 
Campanula, Queen of June, was shown by 
Messrs. B. Ladhams, Ltd., and here also 
were to be noted some hardy border’ Pinks, 
exceedingly dainty an d extending over a wide 
ge in colour. | ) 
Pe n Delphiniums were shown by Mr. T. 
Carlile, Twyford, who had one of the best 


stoups of this flower, including excellent | 
g 


zeci of Mrs. T. Carlile, Norah 
We and Mrs. A. C. Kenrick. Messrs. 
Maxwell and Beale were showing hardy 
plants, such as Dianthi and Campanulas, and 
a new strain of Iceland Poppy was staged by 
Messrs. Carter and Co., which belied its name 


Some very pleasing novel- . 


Delphiniums comprised the collection from 


“Messrs. Kelway and Son, Langport, among 
the best of the former being Blue Bird and 


Duke of Devonshire, and amongst the latter 
Mrs. Kenneth .Kelway and Mrs. Birkart, 


both new varieties, were outstanding. Messrs. . 


R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, had ‘several fine 


Peonies and Delphiniums also, and from — 


Messrs. Wallace, Tunbridge Wells, came a 
group of Lilies and Iris. Besides the Del- 


' phiniums Messrs. Skelton and Kirby, Pir- 


bright, made a, show of their’ speciality 
Dianthus Pirbright Glory, and a beautiful 
display of herbaceous plants was brought up 


bv Messrs. John Waterer, Sons, and Crisp. - 


our firms were showing Sweet Peas, ‘the 
best group coming from Messrs, Sutton. and 


. Sons, Ltd., Reading, where the Black-seeded 


Cream Sunset and the dainty Mrs. Tom Jones 
were very fine indeed. Messrs) Dobbie and 


Co., Ltd., were. not far behind: with. their 


exhibit, where we noted the lavender Austin 
Frederick Improved, and Messrs. R. Bolton 
and Son and Mr. J. K. King had very attrac- 
tively-arranged exhibits. Delphiniums, again, 
were really good ‘as shown by Messrs. Black- 
more and Langdon, Biath, both Blue Princess 


and Col. Dovglas being very attnactive. 


Many other firms were showing in this sec- 
tion, some of whose exhibits were of great 
merit. Amongst these we noted the Central 
Garden. Supplies; Mr. W. Wells, Merstham, 


who included two very fine Delphiniums, 


Lamartin and King of Delphiniums; Chalk 
Hill Nurseries, Reading (Peony Felix 


‘Crousse); Messrs. Pipér, Langley; Messrs. 
` Barr; Donard Nursery Co. ; Messrs. Godfrey. 


and Son; Tucker and Sons; G.° Reuthe; 
F. G. Wood; Jamés Douglas (hardy border 
Carnations, ` deliciously scented; the best in- 


clude Viceroy, Mrs. Hawksbee, Steerforth, — 


and E. G. Quick); Prichard and Sons; Hark- 
ness and Sons (Lupins) ; and Charles Turner, 


Slough. 


ROSES AND CARNATIONS 


The only exhibit of Roses came from 


Messrs. Frank Cant and Co., Colchester, 


who sent a very choice display which included 


the crimson C. V. Haworth, Flaming Zepp, 
and Mme. Edouard Herriot. This firm also 
won the Clay Cup for a Rose of good form 
and colour not in commerce, with a new 
seedling. Hybrid Tea Rose, Rosemary.: Car- 


nations were sent up by Mr. C. Engelmann, - 


Saffron Walden, a typically varied group being 


arranged. The very dark ‘Topsy was notice- 


able here, as were also the varieties Jazz and 
White Wonder. Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and 
Son, Barnet, were also prominent, here, with 
Saffron, Triumph, and the new border Car- 
nation’ Prince of Wales, while Messrs. All- 
wood Bros., Haywards Heath, had.some very 
fine Allwoodiis, such as the pink. Sybil and 
Joyce, pink with tan cetitre,.and the perpetual 
border Carnations Sussex Leander and 
Sussex Perfection. | | 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES ° 
A splendid collection of vegetables was 
shown by Messrs. Barr and Sons. Not only 
was a wide variety on view, but the size and 
shape were all that could be desired, and this 


exhibit fully deserved its silver Knightian- 


medal. The Bunyard medal was awarded to 
Mrs. Ascroft, Orchard Cottage, Effingham. 
This medal is offered to the amateur making 
the best exhibit of Strawberries, and Mrs. 
Ascroft sent up four dishes of. Royal 
Sovereign. which were delightfully coloured 
and of very great merit. Ga S 


Sil 
h 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE RHS, 
MEETING ON JUNE 26, 1923 


FLORAL COMMITTEE 
Awards of Merit 


Lupins (strain), from Messrs. Harkness, Bedale, Yorks; Poppy. 
Mrs. Stabart, from Messrs. Barr and Sons and Messrs, Harknes; 
Poppy Ethel Swete, from Messrs. Barr and Sons, Messrs, Gibson, 
and Messrs. Harkness; Delphinium Mrs, Townley Parker, from 
Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, Bath; Deiphinium Unique, - 


from Mr. T. Carlile; Delphinium Blue Boy, from Messrs Black. - 


more and Langdon; Lupin Meytham Sunrise; Campanula 
persicifolia gigantea coronata The King, from Messrs, 

Ltd., Shirley; Lilium hybridum -Golden Orb, from Mesme, 
Wallace and Co., Tunbridge Wells; Kolvwitzia amabilis, from 


Lt.-Col. Messell, Nymans, Sussex. 


n Medals i 
GOLD.—Messrs. Sutton and Sons, for Sweet Peas, _ 
SILVER GILT FLona.—Messrs. Dobbie and Oò., for Sweet 
Peas; R.H.S., Wisley, for Salpiglossis. oN oe 

SILVER GILT, BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, 
for Delphiniums; Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham House (Gr, 
Mr. Beckett), for Streptocarpus; Mr. Amos Perry, for hardy 
plants; Baron Bruno Schreeder, for Kalosanthes; Messe 
Allwood, for Carnations. 


- SILVER FLORA.—Messrs. R. H. Bath, for Pæonies, ete; i 
Mr. T. Carlile, for Lupins ; Mr. Jas. Douglas, Great Bookham, for 


Carnations; Messrs. Ladhams, Ltd., for hardy plants; Messrs. 
Prichard and Sons, for hardy plants; Mr. L. R. R Rich- 
mond, for stove plants; Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, for 
hardy plants. 


SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Barr and Sons, for Irises; Mr. 7 
Bolton, for Sweet Peas; Messrs. F. Cant and Co., for Roses; 


Messrs. Carter Page and Co., for hardy plants; Messrs. W. Cut- 
bush and Son, the Donard Nursery Co., Co. Down, for flowering 


shrubs; Mr. C. Engelmann, Saffron Walden, for Carnations; 


Messrs. Godfrey and Son, for miscellaneous; Messrs. Harkness 


and Son, for hardy plants; Messrs. Kelway and Son, for Pæonies; 


Messrs. John K. King and Sons, for Sweet Peas; .Messrs, Lowe 
and Gibson, for miscellaneous; Messrs. Piper, for shrubs, ete., 
Mr. G. Reuthe, for miscellaneous; Mr. Scaplehorn, for 

plants; Mr. Smith, Enfield, for.Cacti; Messrs. Tucker, Oxford, ` 


tor hardy plants; Messrs. Wallace and Co., for Lilies and Iris; 
_ Messrs. Wells, for hardy plants; Mr. F. G. Wood, for hardy plants, 


BRONZE FLORA —Messrs. Baker, for hardy plants; Messta 


Carter and Co., Central Garden Supplies, Chalk Hill Nurserie, .? 


Misses Hopkins, for hardy plants 


BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Messrs Skelton and Kirby, for hary “ 


as well as-Plum trées, and the date laid down 
for completion of this work is July 1th 18 
-each year instead of April ist. i 

‘In addition to these- requirements, - : 
apart from the Order, the Ministry strony 


recommends growers to cover with anti fo 
ing paint, white paint, or tar all wounds 


plants. ; a . a 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE, =} 
SILVER KNIGHTIAN.—Messrs. Barr and Sons, for collection ire: 

' of vegetables. ; EF 
meny ao o 
Silver-Leaf Order of 1923 pe 
Fruit-growers -are doubtless aware that 2 
in order to check the more rapid -spread of ie 
silver-leaf.. disease, which has done- much 2 
damage throughout orchards in this country, 4>", 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries My 
issued an Orderin 1919 (Silver-Leaf. Order; 
of 1919) making it obligatory on growers of ~; 
Plum trees ‘to cut out and destroy all dead i 
Plum trees and all dead wood of Plum trees ki 
before April 1st in each year: Whilst much |`; 
dead and infected wood has been destroyed pes 
during the last tħree years, the Ministry has, tp 
in virtue of the experience gained and the — 
knowledge of more recent research, deemed. `“ 
it necessary to make some changes in the -* 
Order. The matter has “also been considered ~ 
by thé Ministry’s, Horticultural Advisory - 
Council, and, acting on their advice, the 
Minister has now made-a further Order to be a 
known as the Silver-Leaf Order of 193, .. 
which came -into. effect on June 1st, 193 ” 
and revoked the previous Order.  ' | h 
This new Order requires that in future the > 
work of destruction of dead trees and dead ` 
wood must be dòne in the case of Apple trees <- 


Apple and Plum trees, whether made by. cut- : 


ting or pruning, or in anyother way. 9U 
wounds are particularly suscep 


try of the fungus, Stereum purpureum, ¥ ic 


` . $ s e a t c 
ig the cause of silver leaf, and if they are it 


exposed there is a great risk of infection, 
A copy of the Ministry’s leaflet dealing 


with silver leaf-and any: further information 


on this subject that is available may bê 9 


tained on application to the Ministry at 10 


Whitehall Place, London, S.W. 1. _ 


All correspondence on editorial 


tible to the en- ~ 


“matters 


- (1) ar 
should be addressed to the Hiditor, . G 


dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Str 
London, N.O., and not to individuals. 
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i Growing Tomatoes in unheated houses is 
2. fot the best of systems by any means when 
_ oe bears in mind the numerous failures 
EL which have taken place of late years thnough 
pr *cupting this method of culture. But it 
_, Must be borne in mind that where failure has 
taken place it has been to a great extent 
brousht about through an error of culture in 

* some form or another. Very often when a 
“man has to grow Tomatoes, especially in a 
¢ small garden, the structure where he is ex- 
~ pected to grow them is unheated. Amateurs 
+. Who undertake the management of their own 
eel are also often in a like position. 
ie hev have a glass Structure in some form or 
~ another, and it is either entirely unheated, or, 
. W heated, it is in the form of a portable gas 
Of ou stove, Naturally , throughout the sum- 
. Mr months they do not care to be troubled 
, with such, preferring to relv upon the suni- 
mrs warmth to bring their crops of either 
fret or flowers to perfection: That they 
have humerous failures in the form of 

diseased Tomatoes is certain, 

A few years ago when Tomato-growing 
byan to be taken up as a aing industry, 
lage unheated Structures were erected, but 
be owners of such quickly found out that, 
stead of satisfactory returns in the shape of 
TAk fruit, the plants became affected with 
mard etn ct’ When it was ds 
attributable t Ie r = : w er Was pean y 
u othe structures being unheated, 
Pee Who could do so soon made good this 
ng Tonnes oe ee I much prefer grow- 
Anny sitidactory aoe cia a a ries 
UTD CLE Structures Sede ee : aaa 
Lined condig ves it details adapted to the 
n The we tf ons are rigorously attended 
lmatnarons re was an ideal season for 
“ry a ng both in the open air and 
Y, We are not ied Pee Sont SP Pence: 
Mt season's foun. to have a repetition of 
mgoni and a o nitions, for easy 
e that | i a wae is with this end in 
"Y's to steer dea ceavur to point out the 

Tre firs ar of. 

me st and main thing to avo is ex- 
rh Sunless’ exam at a dull or compara- 
cle durin the, J5 Keeping the structure 
at the warmth rie ume or closing early, 

‘h as e Kig tne sun is retained 

"RE up the temperate ee early and 
or warmth mace sO as to retain 
i unfortunately. es very well in theory, 
 Pcti sad Į dik are found injurious 

` itis this which invites the 
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Pha Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The Baglish Flower Garden” 
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ie Tomatoes in unheated houses 


disease. The structure at all times should be 
kept airy. Towards evening, or as the sun’s 
rays .are diminishing, the ventilators may be 
drawn in, but not closed. Ja the morning 
inoreased ventilation should be put en before 
the temperature has risen. i 

The compost must not be over-rich or in 


Lupinus arboreus Light of Lodden 
(See page 397) 


too great a bulk, whether the plants are to be 
grown in pots, boxes, or borders. It must 
also be pesed firmly, and if the plants are 
Well exposed to direct light and sunshine a 
natural growth wid be the result. I prefer 
training the plants in the form of cordons, 
whether these are single plants or two or 
threebranched. This system is simplicity 
itself, all that is necessary being to train the 
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Pond Weed, the Cape 


leader erect, all side laterals being pinched 
out as soon as perceived. To assist fertilisa- 
tion the stems should be rapped = rather 
sharply at mid-day. Growing the plants in 
Shaded structures, or where they are shaded 
by other subjects, wall not result in a fruitful 
growth, whether the structure is heatel or 
not. In a season such as we are now 
experiencing I should not attempt to damp 
the structure, that arising from the watering 
being sufficient. 

IN PITS AND FRAMES.—This is a system of 
growing Tomatoes which I have now carried 
out for some years. Supposing a frame has 
been cleaned of Potatoes, a'l that is necessary 
to do is to crect a close trellis 1 foot or so off 
the bed, leaving a space of 10 inches ar 1 foot 
along the front for fixing the balls of the 
plants in the border, training the shoots over 
the treilis. By placing the bais along the 
front the border is under control for water- 
ing, as the water can be poured along the 
front without wetting the foliage. A close 
trellis is necessary so as to keep the fruit 
exposed. Train the branches thinly and keep 
all side growths closely pinched out. It is 
astonishing the quantity of fruit which can 
be obtaincd from even a three-light frame, 

A. G. 


Notes of the Week 


Tigridias 

I fear my Tigridias are going to be a total 
failure this year, owing to lack of rain and 
sun. In this county (Suffolk) we have been 


short of rain for several months. 
BosMERE. 


Cerastium 

It is strange how this cold, sunless summer 
has suited some of the rock plants so well. 
My Cerastium, which had refusal to show 
any bloom for several years, has this vear 
been, and is, one white mass of flowers. I 
was told once that vou should cut off all the 
blooms, when over, if it is to flower again, so 


I want to know if this is correct. 
BOSMERE. 


Bougainvilleas 

Lately I visited a garden where the 
Bougainviller is made a spec'alitv. When 
well grown it is among the most Nlorifercus 
of ail ciimbing greenhouse piants. The 
piants in this instance were trained on 
trellises at each end of a large structure, and 
on the occasion of my vist were a sheet of 
bloom. B. giabra and B. spectabilis a 
specialiy worthy of mention, but a hybrid 
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variety, Maud Chettleborough, not often met | 


with, was even more profuse in bloom than 
any of the others, the long sprays being com- 
‘ pletely smothered in- flower from base to 
point. The colour may be described as a 
glowing. rosy-violet, and the bracts are pro- 


duced in great bunches at every joint. It is ~ 


impossible to describe the beauty of a well- 


grown specimen of this vamety, which’ de-. ~ 


serves to be' grown more than it is.. F. H. 
à O e ‘ ? 


Cupid Sweet Peas | 


One scarcely hears Cupid Sweet Peas men- 
tioned to-day, and it is not very surprising to 


know that they never became popular. The 
chief idea, to my mind, in, growing Sweet ~ 


Peas is to provide quantities of blossoms for 
cutting for decoration. The Cupids. never 
‘met this want, and thexcomparatively few 
blossoms from them were borne on short 
stems. Friends. of mine who used, tò have 
` themi. in window-boxes have given them up 
for something better and infinitely less 


trouble. => MIDLANDER. 
The Mountain Sandwort (Arenaria 
montana) ` 


‘Slugs are-so fond of this delightful Alpine 
that I have to constantly guard against its 
loss here. It therefore came as a surprise, 
when: visiting .Wych Cross Place, Forest 
Row, Sussex, to find it scrambling through. 
the branches and over the face of Abies: 
excelsa nana to a height of 2 feet or more. I 
also observed this same freedom of growth 
and delightful effect in other parts of the 
garden.. Its propagation is of the easiest. 
Cuttings may be taken early in the autumn, 


dibbled into sandy soil, and kept in a closed | 


frame for a while. It also comes freely from 
seeds: ; : 


, . . 


' The Cape Pond Weed (Aponogeton 


distachyon)  _ l 
. This plant, so pretty and welcome for our 
water when kept in a limited space, is, 


nevertheless, liab'e to become a nuisance in - 


shallow water. , I saw a small lake quite re- 
cently. which had become absolutely choked 
` with it, although I understood that attempts 
had been made to check its growth. Of 
course, with every inch of water hidden by 


the plant, its effect, from a gardener’s point. | 
‘of view, is lost, yet I must admit that the 


profusion of fragrant white ‘flowers which 
covered the surface was most enjoyable. It 
is strange that the growth of this plant in 
some districts presents much difficulty, 
“whereas in others it can scarcely be kept 
within bounds. ` E. M. 


A fine Jargonelle Pear-tree 


The Pear, as represented by some of the 
oldest varieties, has been so long in cultiva- 
tion jn this country, and its longevity, given 
suitable. soil, so well known, that one is not 
‘surprised to occasionally meet with exception- 
ally large trees that must have been in their 
present quarters well over 100 years that are 
still in the best of health and produce, in 
favourable seasons, good crops of fruit of ex- 
cellent quality. I was reminded of this the 
other day by coming ‘across a Jargonelle in a 
neighbouring garden whose size seemed 
worth a note in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. It 
is planted at the end of the house on the 
north-west side, and covers nearly 200 square 
feet of wall.. There is a clear stem of a little 
over 6 feet that girths some 3 feet 6 inches 
right away from the base to the top, the 
swelling of the stem in its growth retaining 
a very even character throughout. The tree 
was evidently well trained by a master of his. 
craft from thefirst, for the wall is thoroughly 
well clothed, and in the majority of seasons 
an excellent crop is secured, but this year one 
or two sharp frosts followed stormy days, just 
when the bloom was expanded, and the crop 


' 
l 


` 
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willbe very scanty. In good years the owmer. 
has to net early, or the. tits, followed by. 


wasps, would take a ‘heavy toll of the best of 


the fruit. oe. B. 


zA 


Annual Larkspurs 2 i atst 


It is surprising these beautiful annuals are © 


not more’ frequently met with 'in gardens. 


They are easy to ‘grow, and the flowers. 
possess most lovely colours.. The plants - 
‘flower over a long period and provide any 
~ amount of material for cutting and decorative 


work. The seed can be sown “where the 
plants are to bloom, thinning out sub- 


_ sequently to a suitable distance according to 
The Hyacinth-flowered forms: 


their height. 
are about~1 foot in height and prove most 
useful for edging. It is, however, the taller 
Stock-flowered and Rocket varieties that are 
so beautiful. The Apple-blossom-pink, vivid 


~pink, bright royal blue, and soft grey-blue are | 
delightful for cutting. ae IS H 


Rose American Pillar _ | 
‘I notice in your May 12, 1923, number, on 


page .275, an article concerning American 


Pillar Rose in which doubt is expressed as to 


its origin, and in which a number of guesses- 
are made as to its probable parentage. Since 


none of these guesses is quite correct it may 


` be worth while to give you the true parentage. 


Dr. Walter Van: Fleet, the originator, gives 


the parentage of this Rose’in the American 
` Rose Annual for 1916, 0n page 34, where he 


states that it is the result of a double cross, 


Rosa setigera crossed with pollen from a red 
flybrid Perpetual seedling. ye . 

. D. N. SHOEMAKER. 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington. - 


Arenaria balearica ni 
Your ' correspondent’s- appreciation of this 


pretty little plant in a recent number of Gar- 
DENING JLLUSTRATED is well deserved, for I 


think there is no plant capable, of giving a 


more charming picture of quiet beauty ‘than 
this. I kave it growing all over the back of 


a high rock wall; where it is shaded ifrom the 


sun except in the very: late afternoon, and 
just now (beginning of June) it is delightful, 
the cool, green, moss-like foliage studded 
all-over with hundreds of lovely. little white 
flowers. It certainly is invasive, and needs 


-to have a place to itself, but it is easily kept | 
within bounds if a kttle attention is given to 
it periodically. In any qase it és so precious 


that one ¢an well afford to give it adequate 
room to spread. Some of these commoner 
and easilv-grown plants have become so 
familiar that the familiarity has bred—if not 
contempt—a certain indifference to them on 
‘the part of those with whom beauty is 
measured by rarity or difficyjty—as it- cer- 
tainly tends to be with some enthusiasts. 

| N. L. 
Viburnum plicatum 7 


This is one of the many useful and beauti- 


ful introductions from China. It is a 
varietal form of the wellsknown V. tomen- 
tosum, and is distinct from its parent by 
reason of its pure white globular heads of 
sterile blossoms. 
sidered of a more vigorous constitution than 
the type. It seems to thrive well in any 
position, so the chief consideration in plant- 
ing is to place it where its abundant masses 
of snow-white blossoms are seen to the best 
advantage. It is a good shrub for isolating 
on the Grass, especially where a suitable 
background can be found for it. It averages 
from 5 feet to 6 feet in height, but in. favour- 
able situations it easily attains a height of 
6 feet or more. Most good loamy soils will 
suit this Viburnum, while free exposure to 
sunshine will give that well-matured wood 


© which yields the most profuse show of bloom. ’ 


| oo its. It was with much pleasure, however, that | 
being the product of a Rosa Wichuraiana and 


The variety is also con- 


p 


= 
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A deep soil which provides a moist root-run is 

a decided advantage. . The dark green 

crimped foliage is distinctly pretty and adds . 
‘another charm to this desirable shrub, and if 

I were limited to only a dozen shrubs I would 

certainly like this to be one of them. 


H. GREAVES, 7 


pe 


` Geranium striatum 


Geranium striatum does mot furnish the 12 
brilliant display given by many of its sister 1" 
- flowers, but it has a quiet beauty which ap. Jys 
peals to its owner and compels his admira (<2 
tron. I onoe came across a bank about 6 feet 
in diameter covered with G. striatum, and it 
constituted one of the interesting features of 
the quaint old garden where jt grew. Its 
` ` flowers are almost pure white, sometimes just 
tinged’ with a warmer tone, but their true 
beauty as not revealed until the’ individual 
bloom is examined, when it will be seen that 
- the flowers are exquisitely lined with pink in 
the most fascinating way. The Striped 
Cranesbill- will grow in almost any soil, save 
a clay of ultra-stiffness or dny sand. Ess. 


| Rhododendron Kéysit 


My first acquaintance with this very distint 
‘Rhododendron was made a number of years 
ago, when I saw small plants of it in a group 
exhibited by a nurseryman at a Chelsea show, 
and I was struck by its appearance. It was 4 
doubtful, however, if it would prove hardy 

-with-me, and so I refrained from purchasing 
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I saw good plants doing well in -Sir Herbert . 
Maxwell’s garden at Monreith and in that of ° 
Mr. -M‘Douall at Logan, both in’ Wigtown. ` 
shire. In-=the latter, in particular, it was. 
_ exceedingly fine, and grew to more than 6 feet! 
high, and had in May great numbers of its į 
o brilliant-scarlet and yellow flowers. It is of} 
much charm when doing so -well‘as at 
Monreith and Logan, and those who possess | 
a mild and genial climate may well attempt 


the cultivation of this fine plant | 


Die S. ARNOTT. 
The Sand Myrtle (Leiophyllum bosi 
. folium) A 
-A little shrub which has excited a good deal! 
of. attention of late is the above, which is! 
certainly very attractive when covered with’ 
its pink flower-buds. These, however, are 
now fully open, and the compact bushes, each ; 
about 18 inches high, are one mass of: 
“-pinkish-white flowers. So abundant are the 
clusters that no leaves can be seen. It tsa. 
very ornamental plant either for. the rock; 
garden ‘or for grouping in the foreground of 
. tallér: flowering shrubs, and, being of an, 
evergreen nature, retains its interest through. . 
out the year. It comes from America, an” 
although I do not think it is particular as to, 
soil: and does not grow very fast at first, tt 
makes quite a nice shapely bush in a few . 
years. FS 


Libertia formosa ae oie 
Very lovely is a large group of this iriste 

plant`at the present time (June 4th). i 
interesting all through the year on accou 
of the rich, deep green, slender leaves, ot 
as I-write, there are large numbers © ne 

_ branching spikes. of pure ` rite, an 
petalled flowers. In this condition ¥ 
remarkably graceful and attractive. plant, : 
flower-spikes reaching from 3 feet ae but 
in height. A few years ago eee 

_a few plants, but these were a 
now form the large group refer TA 
warm soil is essential for this plant. or 
sider this more important than as sae 

although the mass is growing here $ ne 

drained soil, it ds fully exposed to € a 

` The health-of the plants 1s all that Tanig 
desired, and their free-flowenng RKHD 

over a long period. . . 


and 
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Geren 
=, l Work of the week 


Cte Ite: 
G. The most important work at the present 
time is that of cleaning and hoeing in order 
(to encourage growth, The staking of hardy 
ken: plants is also carried on in advance of clean- 
br mex ing, after which the borders may rest for a 
with while. Beds filled with Carnations have 
lon: been attended to. It is surprising what an 
Sabe; improved effect is obtained when small Birch 
doe: o Hazel branches are used for stalking in 
ert preference to Bamboo canes. Much time has 
wieg 
ahes 
(rc 


put out in guantity to form a sround-work 
to newly-planted shrubs, 

A group of Aquilesias which proved to be 
of an unsatisfactory colour and not true to 
name has been thrown on the rubbish-heap, 
and after the soll had been broken up and 
enriched a nice plantation of Verbena 
chamædrifolia has been made in their place, 
a sunny and well-drained position 3 feet 


above the ground-level. The young growths 


Fritillaria citrina 


N in battling with insect pests, fo 
e kent | Mae very troublesome and Miuist 
i. n check by constant spraving, for 
F Purpose we use Quassia extract with 
aad a and Honevsuckles are 
4 è oth on walls and in the open, 
re. Aces delayed much har mv til be 
n T this 33 sown in the open will be a 
oe > Mar, owing to the ravages of 
SN and therefore very little thinning out 


ne p! „$ : 

er ae be found necessarv—I have 

ar season when so much damage 

meet ‘aa a by these marauders. More 

ted out ve Pentstemons have been 
| bee 


C vacances in the mixed 
VnOe oss hos 
/AOPlossum amabile Has been 


Los e looped loosely into 
thi ir lou pports. Wher Clematises and 
other clini ts have reached the tops 
their s arts i training becomes 
‘4 mr. boli effect being obtained by 
| turally. 

cus, the 

of last 
vear, a posit them in 
the reser | Where they come along 
m faster at th less attention than 
When gror n in pots, being ready for per- 
manent positions in the autumn. A hatch of 
\guilegia coeru n planted out on 
te ew little groups of 


Nolana grandiiiora. A iate-sown diot of 
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Nemesias is now being pricked off into boxes 
and will be used to fill vacancies which may 
arise when the annuals now in bloom are 
over, Beds of blue Flax are now pretty. 
Walls containing Alpines are very beautiful 
at the present time. E. M. 


Fritillaria citrina 


Considering the quaintness and beauty 


possessed by many of the Fnitillarias, it js- 


surprising so few people make the attempt to 
grow them in their gardens. It is true some 
of them exhale a perfume reminiscent of the 
fox’s den at the Zoologicd Gardens, but this 
is chiefly the case with the large-flowercd, 
tall, and bold Crown Imperials, which are, 
in spite of their odour, most commonly 
frown, and most effectivé in the spring gar- 
den. Some of the smaller-growing ones 
should find admittance to the rock sarden, 
where their quaint beauty should prove very 
attractive, and, grown in pans or pots, they 
wou'd be of the greatest value and interest in 
the Alpine-house. 

The object of the illustration, 1 believe, 
Was treated in this manner and exhibited by 
Messrs. Wallace and Co., and should prove 
to many the value of this handsome species 
for this purpose. Fritillaria citrina is a 
native of Mount Taurus, and was introduced 
to cultivation in 1893. The plant, at Nower- 
Ing time, reaches a height of 6 inches to 
9 inches, and the pendant flowers are 
greenish on the outside and rich yeilow 
within. Like most of the other Fritillarias 
it is perfectly hardy, but, being an early 
Starter, it requires shelter fram cutting winds 
and protection from the ravs of the sun after 
frosty spring nights. 
W. E. Tu. INGWERSEN. 


Lupinus arboreus Light of 
Lodden 


This, one of the most richly-coloured forms 
of the Tree Lupin, is a very beautiful plant. 
The handsome spikes bear an abundance of 
deep, canary-vellow flowers which, to add to, 
their value, are sweetly scented. When shown 
by Mr. A. T. Carlile, Lodden Gardens, 
Twyford, before the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on June 12th, it 
was unanimously granted an Award of Merit. 


Bulbs 


The foliage of Daffodils, May-flowering 
Tulips, and other bulbs naturalised in Grass 
having died down the Grass may be cut. 
Should it have been decided, when the bulbs 
Were in flower, to lift and divide the clumps 
because of overcrowding, this work may be 
done now or during the next few weeks. 
Daffodils, when doing well and not over- 
crowded, are best Jeft undisturbed, but if it is 
desired to increase the stock of choice varie- 
ties growing in beds lift the bulbs as soon as 
the foliage has died down, and sort them into 
sizes. If fresh beds are ready for replanting 
the work may be done immediately. If it is 
intended to replant the same bed the soil 
should be dug deeply, incorporating a quan- 
tity of well-decaved manure in the bottom 
spit. The soil will require a few weeks to 
setue before replanting the bulbs. In the 
meantime store them in a cool, airy structure. 
Darwin and Mav-flowering Tulips may be 
lifted and stored similarly after drying. As 
it is not necessary, or advisable, to repsant 
these before the autumn, the vacant beds 
mav be used for pricking out spring bedding 
or other plants. Bulbs of Anemone and 
Ranunculus require the same treatment; tse 
former may be replanted in October, provided 


the soil is well drained. The Ranunculus 
bulbs are best kept untl cee 


them in boxes of dry sand. 
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-. The north border 


_ I do not suppose anyone deliberately plans 


+ dy 7, 1988 | 
blossoms and dwarf, ich: evergreen, foliage, ' 


It is a native of the southern districts of 
Europe and, in consequence, likes to be wi 


perennials which can always be depended 


l e dej bathed in sunshine. There is 4, double trip 
a north or a shady border, but few gardens arẹ upon. Eupatorium hirsutum, with-its tall flowered form which is especially attractive, let 
without one or the other. A sunless piece growth and lilac flowers, fills up well in the l. SEMPERFLORENS should be grown ina bsi 
of ground is not one to be envious of, and background. Of several Campanulas which warm, sheltered nook, as it is of more tender “iem 
yet it is not without interest and possibilities have been tried from time to time C. persici- | 
to those who would make the best of it. Far 


constitution than the foregoing. It produces f, 


folia seems. to` do the- best. Michaelmas pure white flowers and its habit of blooming 


‘Daisies are quite a success if the earliest 
_ flowering sorts alone are made use of. 


too often, however, the owner finds it trouble- 
‘some. The effect he would have fails to. mate- 
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rialise, and it ends up for the sake of appear- 
ance by planting ,common evergreens and 
where a wall forms the background Ivy) is 
made to cover it. But it is not always the 
fault of the planter that his best efforts end 
in. failure. 
which will grow anywhere, and naturally his 
shady border suggests itself at once. More 
often than not it proves to be one of the worst 
` places. It is doubtful if any border taxés one’s 
- ingenuity and power of observation more than 
a sunless one. For instance, take spring 
flowering bulbs. 
and Hyacinths in a north‘ border, and if the 
soil is at all reasonable there will be good 
flowers three weeks after those on the other 
side of the wall have opened. And you may 
plant Tulips, but you willbe most disap- 
pointed with their behaviour. They will not 
have the strength to hold themselves erect ; 
and what flowers do appear will be poor. 


It is much the same with Irises,. excepting — 


the large German Flag varieties. The majo- 
rity of the popular species are sun-lovers, and 
quite hopeless ‘in shade. 


' But it is only by observation of growing 


plants that these details are found out. I had 
to put Tulips to the test before I could credit 
that. good bulbs would do’ as well ‘as 
Daffodils, and for the common Flag Irises 
it was likewise. ~The plants certainly grew, 
but they failed to bloom in a manner which 
made it worth while to let them remain. From 
this it is obvious that plants to do well in a 
north border must. be shade and moisture 
lovers. They must also be very hardy. These 
qualifications the Hellebores are in. full pos- 
session of. I have found that the popular 
Christmas Rose H. niger is not quite as re- 
sponsive as the Lenten Rose, especially where 
the soil is at all inclined to be chalky. In 
that type of soil H. orientalis makes a fine 
display in February and March, and, being 
evergreen, it is not without ornamental value 
all summer. Solomon’s Seal (Polygonatum) 
gives no trouble whatever, and the graceful 
arching stems, freely studded with pretty 


white tubular flowers, are most interesting 


imearly summer. Lily of the Valley is natur- 
ally a shade lover, and moisture is life to it. 
Ali that'it seems to call for is to be planted 
in’ a rich loamy soil, and to be left quite 
alone. The Barrenworts (Epimediums) in- 
clude two or three choice things which bloom 
in spring. The yellow-flowered E. pinnatum 
is the most commonly met with, but equally 
desirable are E. rubrum and E. perralderia- 
num. Two more for favoured gardens are 
E. macranthum and E. niveum, as they are 
not quite hardy everywhere. Sanguinaria 
canadensis derives its name of Bloodroot from 
its thick tuberous roots from which a red 
dye exudes. It has white daisy-like flowers 
and grey foliage, and blooms in early spring. 
= Another tuberous-rooted plant is Corydalis 
cheilanthifolia, which is quite at home in 
shade. It blossoms through the sumnier, the 
lemon-colouted flowers being an attraction on 
account of their peculiar structure. The 
Columbines (Aquilegias) do not object to 
shade, at least the species of which A. cana- 
densis nana, A. chrysantha, and A. glandu- 


losa seem to revel in it; but I do mot think it 


pays to deny a sunnier border to the mewer 
hybrids for the sake of seeing them in a 
poorer form in shade. Lupins, Mallows, and 
the robust forms of Helianthus are popular 


He hears or reads about plants . 


You may plant Daffodils. 


- be 


Space does not admit of enumerating all 
the species and hybrids for which hardy 
Primulas are now famed. Those here named, 
however, are as hardy as the, Primrose of the 
woods, and call for nothing beyond a low, 
damp, shady site and good loamy soil. No 
species from Western China has-done more to 


-enhance.the merits of Primulas than P. pul- 


verulenta, for it is a noble specimen, and 
few see it in bloom but who become pos- 
sessors. It has a mealy stem, fully 3 feet 
high, and this bears tier upon tier of bright 
ruby-red flowers. P. Bulleyana is another, 
and remarkably showy with its orange- 
coloured flowers. P. denticulata, from the 
Himalayas, with its round head of bluish 


lilac, is also- pretty, but not to be compared 


with its near and stronger growihg relation, 
P. Cashmeriana. P. Beesiana of itself is con- 


-spicuous with its velvety whorls, but more 


famous perhaps as one of the parents of so 
many much more lovely hybrids. Lissadell 
Hybrid must be mentioned, for it-is choice 
in soft vermilion, and it is vigorous in growth. 
This characteristic it obtains from its‘parents, 
P. pulverulenta and P. Cockburniana. Last 
but not least are the many small spring flower- 
ing bulbs of’ which -Scillas, -Snowdrops, 
Crocuses, and Anemones are typical. Though 
not an exhaustive list, some idea of the 
variety of shade-loving plants has been given. 
To make them a success. thé soil should 


> studied and its shortcomings sup- 
plied. eat S 


Iberises 
The perennial Oandytufts, when rightly 
-placed, contribute their full quota of beauty 


to the garden during the spring and early 
summer months. In large -rockeries they 


may be freely planted for the production of 


bold displays, but even in smaller rock gar- 
dens the less rampant growing species may 
well be grown. In newly-formed rockceries 
these plants are useful to fill up the bare 
places- until the more .choice occupants are 
ready to take up their allotted space. I have 
employed some of the coarser growing kinds 
for this purpose on a recently-formed rockery, 
and the results-have been quite as anticipated. 
In the perennial border, too, they are capable 
of providing broad, showy: masses, while 
some kinds are especially suitable for edgings 
in the shrubbery border. ‘An effective display 
“may also be made by associating ‘the white- 
flowered Species with May-flowering Tulips. 
Still another happy grouping may be made by 
the association of the white-flowered kinds 
with Forget-me-nots. ' Most ofthe Iberises 
are fairly complacent in the matter of soil, 
although an ideal soil for them is a well- 
drained, light, sandy medium. Here they 
will make profuse growth and -give a 
generous display of bloom, especially when 
in a sunny situation. Most kinds are easily 
raised from seeds or cuttings. The seeds 
-may be sown during the summer in cold 
frames or under hand-glasses, and the sced- 
lings may be transferred to their permanent 
quarters either in the autumn or the follow- 
ing spring. Cuttings will readily strike if 
placed in sandy beds under shaded hand- 
lights during the summer. The following 
species are all worthy of oulture. ` ý 

‘I. SEMPERVIRENS.—This is the old popular 
representative of the genus and is noteworthy 
for its abundant masses of pure white 


/ 


specific name. 

I. PETRÆA is a choice Alpine of dwarf habit 
with white flowers suffused red towards the 
centre. It thrives best in a rather moist pos.. 
tion between the stones of the rockery. 

]. GIBRALTARICA comes to us from the-sduth 
of Spain, and enjoys best-a warm, sumy | 
spot. It is hardy enough in Devonshire, but | 
in colder districts it should be protected ; 


| 
during the winter. The plants grow nearly 


at vamous seasons easily accounts for its | 


2 feet in height and produce flowers of a 
dainty shade of lilac during May’ and June, 
One of the best species for all-rourid utility is 

I. CORREEFOLIA. It hias large white flowers 
which come along when those of:]. semper- 
Virens are waning, and is, therefore, a useful 


cessfully employed as an edging plant. 
TENORE’S CANDYTUFT (l. Tenoreana) is not 
so often grown as it deserves, and I rarely 
see it now in-my. visits to Various gardens. ; 
It is a Neapolitan. species and the flowers 
open white and change to purple.. It flowers 1; 
best in a well-drained sandy sail, and the‘ 
plants are best lifted and wintered in a frame | 
if the soil does not answer to this. descrip- | 
tion. Owing to its habit of dying off in wet); 
winters it should be raised from seeds fre- 
quently to maintain a stock. H. GREAVES, 
The flower garden | 
All bedding ought now to be finished—even} + 
the tenderest things should be got out if the | 
are to be satisfactory. It is curious say) 
after all, the taste of the flower-gardening, 
public alters and alters in a few years. i 
When tuberous Begonias were first used in; { 
flower-gardening it was said that they would | 
never oust the ‘* Geraniums ” of the Crample 3 
Jacoby, and Flower of Spring: types. Yet $ 
they did so, and now they, in turn, have been; 
ousted by Antirrhinums. The latter et 
easily handled in large quantities, anid. they: ; 
make very effective masses, especially the, | 
intermediate types. Tufted Pansies as | 
make good beds. Verbenas, - Asters, 20" | 
Nicotianas, as well as the annual Lee | 
are also easily raised from seeds, and P n 
showy beds. W. Mch. j 


The Prophet Flower 
Whether we accept the botanical appele- 
tion of Arnebia echioides or. Macon 
echioides we must recognise the flower un ‘ 
notice by its popular name of the aes 
Flower, which name is given because i 
legend that Mahomet put his fingers a 
blooms, and, as a result, each flower, a8”, 
bears a maroon or agree me 
‘hich pass f gradually as the bloo 
which passes off gradually a i S ER the: 
Prophet Flower deserves favour because 0 
its beauty. l 
roughish leaves and carries g-inch per 
pretty yellow blooms, resembling, A ers, 
to some, those of glorified Cowslip. y 
but each marked with the deep, Pari 
black spots already alluded to. It isa ond 
ing June flower, and was for a very oth 
time to be found in every rock gar A have 
of the name. Newer plants pees oe of 
rather eclipsed it in favour, but ae i 
the best of rock garden subjects, tighter it 
being of a good yellow, becoming Hg 


. uld have @ 
shade as they grow older. It should | 
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ie dey sition and rather heavy compost, but 
eS aa 
Then ve habitats it is said to grow mostly in 
TONA „but a plant from North India requires 
vie often different conditions from those in a 
katji! climate such as that whence it came. It 
chego Hikes as warm and sunny a place as possible, 
ands hae? and ‘is most at home on rockwork, although 
"+ it miy be cultivated with success in an ordi- 
aa ase nary-border. When plants are large enough 
o a they may be divided, but propagation may 
e also be effected by cuttings or seeds. Ess. 
cuflsal æ? 
mæ  ' Phytolacca clavigera 
o The Virginian Poke Weed (Pidgeon-berry) 
she or Red-ink Plant (P. decandra), a strong- 
ouch is growing herbaceous plant reaching up to 
it std! ! : 
The phe - OE aoe a ea 
Í puke: Pos See BE: 
dureg io } 
shear., 
Asay 
inthy ¢ 
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deat et 
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and stems and finally the leaves, so that by 
late Summer or early autumn the whole plant 
becomes very picturesque indeed, and makes 
up for the slightly coarse appearance at 
flowering time. The newer plant, 

P. CLAVIGERA, which obtained an Award of 
Merit from the R.H.S. a year or so ago, has 
clear pink flowers, and thus corrects a failing 
of its better-known relative, which should 
make it welcome in our borders, or, better 
still, in generous groups in open woodland 


or in the wild garden. 
W. E. Tit. INGWERSEN. 


Viola cornuta 
Long ago, when there were fewer hardy 
plants in cultivation than now, Viola cornuta 


Phytolacca clavigera 


i] as 
wariy io feet when well established and 


arming in autumn long axillary racemes of 
ESY, drk purple berries full of a rich 
mmn juice, has been long known as an 
Tabitant of our gardens. Pheasants love 
rS, Which appear to be 

1, Vuga the roots contain a virulent pi 


ts x ; 
“eds of Mexico had a use for thes 


harmless 


by Semen] Q 
UCI LGs ‘ 


ind applied the crimson juice to their faces, 
Pecks, and arms, and allowed it to dry on. 
A Wek or so of this treatment was efficacious 
“nmoving much of the tan from the dusky 
Tudens, Whose ambition if was to: ppear S 


~ze as their more northern sisters at 
uent fiestas, The flowers of the Vir- 
suan Poke Weed are greenish-whi agi 
sver showy, but the crimson juice of 


i Y $ Ps * s = > 
TRS sms also to infuse the leaf-stalks 
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there is some variation in the depth of the hue 
in plants raised from seeds, but not to any 
marked degree, except in the case ‘of the 
varieties alba and purpurea. The former is 
a good white and the latter a deep purple. 
A mass of any of these on cockwork and some 
4 feet across presents a delightful sight, 
although a small group is also charming. In 
lines or in groups in a border or bed V. 
cornuta is of great value for garden decora- 
tion, A valuable hybrid called Papilio has 
been raised from V. cornuta and some other 
Viola. It is an early and almost continuous 
bloomer. Any of these varieties can be raised 
from cuttings in the ordinary way, and seed- 
lings may also be secured either by sowing in 
the open or under glass. Any good soil will 
answer for this Viola, which will thrive in 
sun or under partial shade. S. ARNOTT. 


Heucheras 

These are amongst the most interesting 
plants (now early in June) in my garden. 1 
have a big patch just under my window, in 
full sun, of the pink form a mass of bloom. 
I like this pink form in some ways better than 
the taller red kinds. I find it more free 
blooming. Some think these need a light 
soil. My plants are growing on a stony clay 
soil and are happy. Some years ago I saw is 
big patch in a nursery orchard growing in 
a similar soil, and I never saw anything more 
lovely. I never could get these to thrive in 
the hot, drv soil of West Surrey. S. Bucks. 


Íris sibirica 


Those who want an Iris to grow beside 
water, or in a rough, damp place on the 
Grass, should give this a trial. Some years 
ago I saw this thriving in a garden at Cam- 
berley. The owner, a lover of hardy plants, 
had trenched the soil deeply amongst some 
big stones. Here it had been many vears. 
It was about 3 fect high and a mass of blue 
and white flowers. S. Bucks. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 
Sweet Peas going blind 


Out of 85 plants of Sweet Peas 15 have 
gone blind, and to-day I notice a second 
shoot only 9 inches h'gh has also gone. This 
seems to me a very large proportion. Can 
you suggest a reason? Last October I took 
the soil out of a wide trench 3 feet deep and 
filled with loam, clay, and old manure in the 
usual proportions, The Peas, although very 
backward owing to the inclement weather, 
are looking very heathy and are showing a 
profusion of fours. Thev are all grown on 
single stems and not more than two shoots 
to a plant. “ Frp.” 

[The cause of such a large proportion of 
your plants going blind is ill-developed and 
unripened seeds, undoubtediy. A plan fol- 
lowed of sowing only the largest and most 
plump of any that are purchased, or other- 
wise, results in about one in a hundred failing 
in the way namel. It is so this season as it 
has been in others. The fact of second 
growths going the same way as the first 
strengthens the idea named.] 


Finishing Sweet Peas 

I shall be greatly obliged if, through your 
Valued paper, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, vou 
can teil me how to bring weil-grown Sweet 
Peas to perfection. 

A friend of mine beats me after having 
picked the flowers and put them in water for 


24 hours. 

I presume he puts something into the 
water, RıcnarD HYDE. 

[You cannot do better than cut the flowers 
just as the tap burm of a sprav is opening, 
the time suggested before wanta] in perfec- 
ton. Use ch ed water, but place the flowers 
in a light vet cool spot.] 
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roe | The passing of the Tea Rose i 


- Gradually the tea-scented Rose, so-called, 
is becoming of less importance, and it may 
well be that it pass away as a separate sec- 
tion. Those growers who propagate plants 
for sale find the demard diminishing, and the 
space devoted to this once .popular class, 


therefore, is each season getting smaller. In- 


its best days. the Tea was not a favoured sec- 


tion from the trade-growers’ point of view © 
- On account of rather scanty growth and ten- 


derness, and a difficulty in obtaining material 
for increasing stock. For a number of years, 


Rose Lady Roundway—Gold Medal 


however, the Tea Rose was esteemed for ex- 
hibition. The presentation of the different 


varieties, indeed, brought to the cultivator 


much fame, and some notabilities in. this 
direction were commonly referred to among 
their Rose-growing friends as ‘‘ Tea men.”’ 
Cases occurred where at considerable expense 


gardens were formed specially to grow this © 


delicate form in particularly sheltered spots 


of the country, and specimens usually gave 


their producers some advantage in groups of 
mixed classes. _ 

There has ever been a great sameness in 
the division on account of the colours of the 
varieties being very largeiy light; and that 
sameness séems emphasised to-day with so 


many choice shades available in other sec- — 


tions. Still, in looking back, many will re- 
member the magnificent displays of Madame 


‘ Niphetos, and the 
Souvenir d’Elise. Old-time growers will also - 


de Watteville with its Picotee-edged flowers ; 
Comtesse de ,Nadaillac, charming in shades 
of yellow and peach-pink; the: snow-white 
light fawn-coloured 


call to mind Catherine Mermet, and its 
sports, the Bride and Bridesmaid, in fault- 
less form; Marie van Houtte. pretty in yellow 
and rose; and so one might go through the 


jist. 
To-day, however, there is scarcely a. 


variety of note in the section: that one could 


not find a counterpart in the hybrids of Teas, ° 


equally fine as a. flower, and’ much improved | - 


in habit of growth and hardiness. As a show 
flower, for instance, the variety Mrs. Foley 
Hobbs is superb; but the newer sort of the 
modern type named Miss Willmott is just as 
fine, and it may be grown in quite the ordi- 
nary way as a bedder, the plant to take its 
chance in the open through the majority of 
winters. | 

There is certainly no necessity to discard 
all of the Teas. Anna Olivier, flesh and buff 
with its more richly colouréd form, Lady 
Roberts; the light yellow Harry Kirk; Lady 
Hillingdon, in orange yellow, still one of the’ 
most charming and striking of all Roses; the 
two fine whites, Molly Sharman Crawford 
and Mrs. Herbert Stevens. All of these are 
splendid grouping sorts, and they are fine, 
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- appearance against_the -showy as. well as 


PpS Climbing Roses 


= 


-in varieties of.old, and personally I think a 


~ Climbing Caroline Testout. Scarcely a year 
passes that. is without an addition to the set, 


. the group’should be encouraged, as.a robust. 


are excellent.. The one above-named, Climb- 


‘Isolated positions free from shade will help 


a hearty welcome, are deformed. 
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too, as.indoor -kinds. - But why ‘not-let them 
take ‘their: place among the large. family 
known as Hybrid Teas—the most. important ` 
of all groups in these times? © - 5-7. ` f 

Against the type being noticed js a general 
failing of the flowers: in hanging their-heads; ; 


and this failing is enough to prevent‘any kind 
from popularity with modérn growers. A; 
stiff flower stem, in fact, is quite one of-the j 
principal attributes of a. good Rose. Nor need 1 
we have further use for the Teas on-account 2% 
of delicate shading of colours, not even for | 
exhibition, with Edel, Florence Forrester, .! 
Mabel Drew, Mrs. Charles Lamplough, Mrs. | 
George Marriot, and Mrs.. H. R. Darlington, 
to name but afew. a 
Fragrance again is just as pronounced. as |’ 
lot of the scent of Teas has been more or less * 
fanciful.. At any rate, I could never find it in l: 
any save in. the Maréchal Niel; which has to ( 
me a perfume quite its own. . Probably at the 
great annual summer display of Roses, which 
will take place a few days after this is written, 
-the Tea Rose will -be seen’ separated. from the 
rest. in competition ; and unless the examples 
differ from those. noted. in recent. years they 
will have an. old-time look and an out-classed 
and in one.list beforé me upwards of a score 
are thus distinguished, . How these variations | ! 
originate one cannot-state. with certainty, but ; 
one may not be far wrong in suggesting that | 


they are brought about. by using a sucker į 
branch of a Rose for ‘' budding,” That isa 


beautiful modern. hybrids. © - .- H.S. 


In this note. I refer to sorts more or less 
known :that have Climbing as å prefix, as 


shoot of extra. strength, with no. sign of a | 


flower bud at the point: ` Be’ this as it may, 

growing form of a somewhat delicate sort ob- | 
viously is. worth: having. CBs ed 
In. some, in fact most, ofthe kinds we | 


_calready have there is a danger of a. plant rè- | 


‘verting to its. original habit of. growth; but | 
even then the, owner is not in possession of a 
plant of an indifferent kind, when all the sorts 


-a ee 


ing Mrs. W. J.. Grant; Climbing Madame.A. 
Chatenay, Climbing Lady Ashtown, and | 
Climbing Richmond appear to. be about tne | 
best-of all in the-matter of being fixed, these , 
forming capital objects, in. the’ garden when 


the fence or-wall for training is not too high. 


Beyond. having any worn-out wood cut T 
ithese: Climbers- need. no prung; this 1s i c 
better means of getting them to bloom freety. 


in “the same thing. Not thé: least of ther | 
merits is the perpetual! flowering habit, a form 
of Climbing Rose-that raisers are at present 
trying @very means to- obtain. It is ae 
gested that the varieties indicated be ire 
employed for the pillars of entrances to 1 - 
ling houses and so.on, where rampant-gro™ 
ing ones get too big and often in the bee 
In the case of those notable for: fine ie 
there is something at once striking: ae 

ful. ? H. S.. 


~ Rose Gloire de Dijon. 
This fine old Rose has been, in cold = 
exposed districts, much less satisfactory AT 
usual. The. earliest blooms, always SU y, 
This 1s, 0t: 
course, attributable to the cold, wet, = cat 
less weather, and it is, perhaps, arate 
denude the plants of buds and trust for “700 
luck when, the time for the secon” vell, 
arrives. Gloire de' Dijon, when it zo g 
is exquisite. ~~ a 
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The show at the Botanic Gardens brought 
home the fact that, this season is unusually 
backward. Growers from some districts 
were not represented at. all, and generally 
there was not the keen competition we have 
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SPECIMEN BLOOMS.—The leading class for 
72 distinct varieties brought together three 
notable Colchester growers only, ‘and Messrs. 


D. Prior and Son, Ltd., led, 
Roses being the more striking :—Mildred 


Rose Shot Silk—Award of Merit 


‘ome accustomed to at the great annual 
Tay. Unfilled table space was prominent. 
ee nea expected, the amateur element 
Sis f the more on account of compara- 
Bae iM! ted resources, the flowers, on the 
= i from this division be! ing much below 
au ass form. Trade exhititors, however, 
P excelent examples in ntany cases, œn- 
erg, of course, recent weather. The 
< a one of the warmest of the past 
min S Caused the blooms to open in 
ay te g colouring as the sime wore on, and 
mt, wands closing time was the better 
TAL 10 see the bloonis at their best. 


Grant, Archie Grant, Mrs. Charles Russell, 
Lieut. Chaure, Modesty, Mrs. Ambrose 
Riccardo, Mrs. H. Morse, Augustus Hart- 
mann, Mme. Melanie Soupert, Richmond, 
Nellie Parker, Mrs. Murray Addison (a new 
Hunter, Mme. E. 


pink), Mrs. Charles ] 
Herriot, Ma Fiancee (Very dark), Princess 
Victoria, and Hoosier Beauty. A close 


s. B. R. Cant and San with 


second was Messrs. 
Vo > Vacheret Pheobe, Hoosier Beauty 
yvonne ` Vy 


Mrs. H. Morse, C. V. Haworth, Princess 
Victoria, General MeArthur, Archie Gray, 
Cape Riike Stuart, Columbia 


Gorgevus, 


the more prominent, Messrs. Frank Cant 


Co Og ~ TON 


the following. 


and Co. were third, having C. V. Haworth 
(the silver medal flower) as the best Hybrid 
Tea, a fine dark crimson flower, and 
Premier, Dean Hole, W. C. ae Mrs. H. 
Morse, and Mrs. W alte r Easles 


Mr. George Prince, Oxford, put up the 
better stand of 48 sorts, and here were good 
blooms of Betty Uprichard, Golden Emblem, 
Muriel Wilson, Rev. F. Page Roberts, 
Martha Drew, Mrs. FI, Stevens, White 
Manin Cochet, Miss Willmott, Mme. 
Constant Soupert, and Candeur Lyonnaise, 
this being the best specimen of a hybrid per- 
petual. The same grower was, also the 
leader in Tea-seented kinds, with Ladv 
Plymouth, ‘light vellow, the ‘ premier" of 
that class. Others good were :—Mrs, 
Foley Hobbs, Countess de Naduillac, Mme. 
Jules Gravereaux, and Souvenir de Pierre 
Notting. Messrs. Jarman and Co., Chard, 
followed, in the first case good flowers of 
Golden Emblem, Mrs. G. Norwood, Mrs. G. 
Russell, and . Florence Forrester being 
noticed. Second in the latter instance was 
Mr. H. Drew, Longworth, with choice 
blooms of Mme. Constant Soupert and Mme. 
Leon Constantine in the stand, 


Seven baskets of Roses brought a fine dis- 
play from Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, 
Newtownards, the varieties being Lady 
Pirrie, Betty Uprichard, Lady Hikingdon, 
K. of K., Irish Elegance, Padre, and Sun- 
star. A single example of basket with one 
variety came in this onder of winners :—- 
Messrs. Chaplin Bros., Waltham Cross, with 
the new Mrs. Tresham Gilbey ; Mr. George 
Prince with Mrs. H. Morse; Mr. DR E Hicks 
with Betty Upschard. An important class 
is that for a dozen new varieties, and here 
Mr. E. J. Hicks, Hurst, led with Mrs. H, 


Morse, Victor Teschensorff (fine lemon- 
white), Capt. K. Stuart, Mrs. Etsha J. 
Hicks, Souvenir de G. Demova (dark), 
Sovereign (fine vdlow), Mrs. Charles Lamp- 
lough, Crusader, Marjorie Bu'klbev, Mrs. 
E. J. Hudson (fne pink), Charles K. 


Douglas, and Elsie Beckwith. In the second 
Im of Mr. Prince, Admiration (white, with 
flame-coloured base), Constance (rasson, and 
Rev. F. Page Roberts were strung, and 
Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons had Maud 
Cuming, Ethel Somerset, and Lord Allenby 
(good crimson). A dozen blooms of any new 
sort brought Messrs. Dickson to the fore 

with Maud Cuming (peach-pink shaded), 
Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons following with 
Princess Victoria, and Mr. Hicks next with 
Mrs. H. Morse as the variety. 

Names of amateur winners were :—Dr. 
Haves for a dozen Teas, Mr. C. Moore. High 
Wycombe, for 12 of anv variety, Mr. F. 
Stauchter, Stevning, for nine blooms, Mr. A. 
Amos, Colchester, “for half-aslozen flowers, 
and Mr. A. N. Rogers, Putney, came on top 
for those within a limited radius of Londen. 


Decorative Roses.—Here Mr. E. J. Hicks 
led with the most prom: nent exhibit of the 
show, and he deserves praise for h's very fine 
effort. At the back were festoons of climb- 
ing sorts, and to relieve the monotony of 
arrangement he had fine piEars of such love! iv 
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kinds as Mrs. H. Stevens and Lady Hilling- 
don. Noted in this group were . Daisy 
(orange-flamed semi-double), Evelyn, Padre, 
Golden Mail (rich), Emma Wright, Mme. E. 
Herriot, Mrs. H. Morse, Melody, Charles E. 
Shea, and Betty Uprichard, and the single 
Moyesii was used with effect as an edging to 
the whole. Messrs. B. R. Cant and Son 
followed, and here the varieties Henrietta, 
Mrs. H. Morse, Mrs. Oakley Fisher, Emily 
Gray, C. V. Haworth, Sovereign, Nellie 
Parker, Lemon Pillar, and the new Lady 
Roundway (striking colour) were prominent. 
Rev. J. H. Pemberton, Romford; came third 
with Pax, Vanity, Sinica Anemone, Star of 
Persia, and Kosters Orleans as the more 
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being the -variety employed. The same sort, 
too, was in the second prize effort of Mrs. 
Tisdale, Woodford. This remarkable variety 
also appeared in the leading one of Mrs. 
Courtney Page, a notable amateur decorator. 
The same lady also had a winning table with 
the single Irish Elegance, but was second 
with a very charming combination in amother 
case, the varieties Isobel; Ethel James, and 
Sunstar being together. The first prize work 
of Mrs. H. Barton, Chappel, Essex, in this 
instance was a most effective mixture of the 
varieties Old Gold and Emma Wright. Mme. 
Butterfly; again, and its original form, 
Ophelia, were not to be beaten in baskets of 
Roses and bowls of Roses. Hos: 


Rose Little Joe—Award of Merit 


showy. The first prize in smaller groups 
went to Messrs. Chaplin Bros. and Messrs. 
Walter Easlea and Sons, Leigh-on-Sea, re- 
spectively. 

Three dozen bunches of distinct sorts were 
asked for, and here Messrs. F. Cant and Co. 
led with W. G. Gaunt and Miriam: showing 
up well. Second, Mr. J, R. Mattock, Ox- 
ford. with Emma Wright, Padre, and so on. 
In the stand of 18 bunches Messrs. Chaplin 
Bros. had Isobel, Golden Emblem, Golden 
Spray, and Mrs. Tresham Gilbey in excellent 
condition. For amateur growers Mr. H. R. 
Darlington had the best display, and Mr. 
M. H. Ward, Epsom, the leading 12 bunches. 

TABLE DECORATIONS.—On this occasion, as 
on many others, Mrs. A. R. Bide arranged 
the better in the trade class, Mme. Butterfly 


NEW ROSES. 


Each year we have in the Rose-growing 
world at least one outstanding Rose. A 
caneful inspection of the seedlings at the 
June, 1923, N.R.S. Rose Show finds ‘me 
giving the Palm to D. Prior and Son’s new 
seedling Rose, Little Joe, although I agree 
with the judges’ other awards in évery re- 
spect. Inideed, if I had to place in order of 
merit the awands, apart from the fact that I 
would have given a gold medal to Little Joe 
and proclaimed it to be the best and most dis- 
tinct novelty for 1923, I would have given 
the names and awards as follows :—Bessie 
Chaplin (H.T.) (1922); Laly Roundway 
(Pennetiana) (1922); Little Joe (H.T.) (1923); 
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gold medals—Shot Silk (H.T.) (1923); Maud 


Cuming (H.T.) (1923); Gwyn Oarr (H.T.) 
(1923); and I would have added much to the 
surprise of Rose growers Orange Kir 

(Polyantha) (1923) and Ivanhoe (H.T,) sat 
certificate of merit. Fon the benefit of the 
would-be buyer I will describe each one and 


then pass on to other treasures less favoured, i 


- 


but of great value. Bessie Chaplin H.T, js 
an enormous flower of great substance, 


measuring 7 inches to o inches aoross. The 


coloun is a bright pink shaded deeper towards 
the base, the petals broad and thick and 
making for a wonderfully-shaped bloom. The 
growth is strong and. upright, every stem 
bearing a large flower «fit for exhibition, 
When this Rose won a Certificate of Merit | 
proclaimed it to be wonthy of the gold medal 
which it has won. Lady Roundway (Pe. 


~netiana), a truly wonderful Rose, reminds 


one of a highly-coloured Apricot at sunrise, 
The blooms are of medium size and of fair 
substance, sweetly scented. The growth is of 
strong and bushy habit, the foliage is of a 


bronzy-green. Unique in colouring, it is a 


beautiful variety for bedding and massing, 
Little Joe (H.T. Rose) is badiy named, for it 


is just like a glorious scarlet Poppy, and the 


introducers should have seized the chance of 
calling it “ Flanders” or at least “ Poppy.” 
It is a five-petalled single Rose of a very bril- 
hant royal scarlet colour with prominent 
golden anthers, the buds well formed, and the 
Rose opens freely -in all weathers. The 
flowers ane of medium size and are carried on 
erect, stiff stems. The foliage is of a deep 
thick green and is mildew-proof, Little Joe 
is a splendid Rose for decorative work and 
an outstanding novelty for bedding and mass- 
ing. Shot Silk H.T. is a most attractive 
Rose and the colour is hard to describe, but 
cerise on salmon flushed with gold gives 4 
fair idea. It is not unlike Sunstar to look 
at, but has more size and substance. It is 
an ideal Rose for bedding, and its habit of 
growth is very good. Maud Cuming (H.T) 
is a very beautiful Rose, with well- 


Juy 7, 19% | 


shaped blooms of a delicate peach shadal 
with coral-pink suffused and veined orange, 


with the base of the petals deep orange. The < 


flowers are carried on Jong, stiff stems. The 
growth is vigorous, erect, and of free-branch- 
ing habit, possessing handsome deep green 
foliage. The blooms are large, full, and 
globular, with a high centre. This Rose 
flowers profusely throughout the season. 
Gwyn Carr (H.T-) is a fine garden Rose ol 
the colour of Killarney, but in size a shade 
larger and certainly fuller. The growth 18 
good and. free, and the foliage is very 
attractive. Orange King (Polyantha) is 
undoubtedly the most remarkable break in 


the colour of Polvantha Roses yet sent out 4 


It is a pure bright orange-salmon and the 
growth is similar in every way to Orleans: 
The trusses of bloom are borne erect and ate 
plentiful. If there is any point against this 
Rose it is that some of the blooms are faulty, 
but it is only to the extent of a green tinge lt 
the orange, which is of small account seeing 


¢ “rs 


that the tnusses are so well clothed with k 


flowers. This is, indeed, a good Rose for 

every garden border and the colour is OM 

that is very badly needed. tie 
Ivanhoe (H.T.), introduced by Wa 


Easlea and Sons, is a Rose I very mudi a | 
and I certainly advise the real garden; Ove 


to grow it. It is of a deep cherry-red an 


f ` 18 
the flowers are borne on stiff, long stem i 


much like the Marchioness of Loner 
(H.P.). Mr. Waiter Easlea calls it at Net 
but there is, to my way of thinking, mor i 
the H.P. in it. The petals are curious) 
imbricated and turn im rather like the Pm 


5 ; d 
verbial Qabbage. The foliage is good a 


the growth very vigor as fact, the 
would make a good dwarf pillar pore it 


(To be continued next week.) 
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inna Probably there were admirers of the dis- 
Bes Oe fay of these charming flowers at the recent 
howe Chelsea Show whose thoughts are for indoor 
ae ae examples another year; and why not? Those 
k dy: Who have high greenhouses at disposal can 
i ** hardly think of a better subject. The culture 
ac &: ig an easy proposition, and the fire-heat neces- 
cei sary is scarcely worth considering. Anyhow, 
Wae itis doubtful if nicer specimens of the flowers 
ta tt. willbe seen this year than those indicated. 
Ceia Colours perfect, and the blooms spotlessly 
pnd: clean, as well as of good size. The orange 
Lat Re: shade of Tangerine appealed, as did the 
ner R, scarlet in Gloriosa, the lemon shade of Match- 
tae less, and the Hawlmark Pink. Several new 
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under glass 


A week or two previously the weather was too 
cold for the flowers to make progress, and the 
buds dropped instead. The plants, however, 
look remarkably well, At the time of writing 
—early in June—they are a yard and over in 
height and strong. The ground, again, is 
moister compared to the state this time last 
vear, so that it looks as though we shall be 
able to get through the season without being 
forced to apply water. Watering outside has 
been found a great drawback to successful 


cultivation. Sow early in autumn and plant 
early. Prepare the ground well by deep dig- 


ging. Here, as far as one’s experience goes, 
is the management in a few words. The rest 


Rhododendron Faliconeri 
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found, which compare favourably, according 
to published descriptions, with specimens of 
the same species growing im their natural 
habitats. Many districts in Cornwall and 
South Wales seem to be particularly well 
adapted for Rhododendron culture, the mist- 
laden valleys and sweet, moist soil, together 
with a mild climate, providing the exact con- 
ditions necessary for the successful cultiva- 
tion of these plants. Not only are the 
numerous species represented in these places 
but a lovely race of hybrids has been raised, 
and between the parents and their offspring 
Rhododendron flowers are to be found from 
early winter until midsummer. 

The variety R. Falconeri, a handsome truss 
of which we figure to-day, is readily recog- 
nised among other species by reason of its 
large leaves, which may be from 12 inches 
to 18 inches long and from 5 inches to 


inches wide, and by its immense trusses of 


varieties or selections were noted, and Bon- 
fire can claim to be especially distinct. It is 
a beolour of blush-pink and scarlet, very 
showy and good. A sort called Youth will be 
Sought when distributed another year. It 
pears to be an improvement in the type of 
which Elsie Herbert is well known—white 
With rose edge, The latter is well defined. 

warm rose colour of Mary Rose is sure'to 


ind Plenty of admirers, and in size it leaves- 


oe o be desired. In size, too, Comrade 
tilled t tisa light pink, and apparently less 
aeae an some, l owerscourt, a variely 
Echt ne Commerce, is specially good, and in 
Pax vender or French grey it will hold its 
ao anvthing vet exhibited. A darker 

we of lavender, blue tinted, is Lord 
ye t thought this good last year, but 
Sting. | ad not sufficient stock to sell this 
Liter haa the open, Sweet Peas are a trifle 
u, the ‘usual in opening the first blooms. 

the last day of May Deut a few sprays. 


is simply thinning and training of growth. 
I have always considerable regard for any- 
thing new in variety on account of the re- 
newed vigour in the plant these generally 
bring; and were it not for novelty the old 
sorts would soon run out. At any rate, those 
on trial for the first time this season are 
among the strongest in stem and leaf, and a 
bit later one will be able to give a good idea, 
perhaps, of the blossom. Hi. S. 


Himalayan Rhododendrons 


Though the majority of the Himalayan 
Rhododendrons are not hardy enough for 
general cultivation in the British Isles, they 
succeed admirably in Cornwall, Devonshire, 
South Wales, Ireland, the West of Scotland, 
and a few other places where somewhat 
similar climatic conditions prevail. In such 
localities it often happens that remarkably 
fine examples of the various species are to be 


white or cream-coloured flowers. The upper 
surface of the leaves is deep green, and the 
under surface brown, by reason of a dense 
covering of felt. A large bush at Tregothnan 
(Cornwall) has been known to carry as many 
as goo trusses of bloom at one time. 


Ceanothus dentatus in pots 


All the Ceanothus family are useful and 
showy, and in C. dentatus we have one which 
is charming as a pot plant under glass. Net 
that it 1s amenable to forcing—quite the con- 
trary—but if grown coolly it may be had in 
bloom quite six weeks before plants out of 
doors. Of a neat, shrubby habit, C. dentatus 
has rich green foliage, and when its clusters 
of rich blue blossoms, with which the shoots 
are well studded, expan, the plant is not only 
very handsome but rather uncommon in the 
cool greenhouse. W. McG. 
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—-* Broccoli . 


-THE WEEK'S WORK 
Midland Counties k i 


 . Southern Counties 
For cutting during late autumn and until 
the end of ‘the year, Autumn Mammoth and 


Autumn Self-sprotecting. are suitable sorts to 


grow. The plants should be got out at once 
on firm, rich ground, allowing a distance of 


not less than 18 inches—z2 feet-is. better—. 


between the plants and 23 feet between, the 


rows. Other varieties to form a succession, 


such as Snow’s and. Early Spring White, 


Should also be got out. Plant these in less 


fertile soil, and, if space is a consideration, 
18 inches apart in rows 2 feet asunder. ` 
Savoys | 7 = 
Plant out dwarf Green-curled and Best of 
All or other approved sorts, allowing the last- 


named more space than the first, which may - 


stand 18 inches apart both in. and between 
the rows. 1 th Te 


Carrots and Beet - 


Thin maincrop varieties of both to 9 inches 


(j 


apart in the drills and encourage free growth — 
by: frequent hoeings of the soil... If growth is. 
` not deemed quite satisfactory afford a dress- _ 


ing’ of an approved: fertiliser and hoe or rake 
it in, . : . l 

Strawberry layering Be. 
During inclement weather prepare the re-. 


quisite number of 60-sized pots for this pur- 
pose and get an ample supply of pegs cut for 


securing the runners on the surface of the 
soil also.’ Where Bracken abounds a great 
number may be cut. in a short time, other- 
wise they can be cut: out of old Birch-brooms 
or made of thin wire cut into suitable lengthis. 
To'secure plants to grow in pots for forcing 
is the first consideration, therefore layering 
should be commenced as soon as the fruit has 
been gathered from: the early varieties unless 
a few rows for affording runners alone are 


grown specially elsewhere. After layering: 


the necessary number proceed with layering 
to provide plants for the making of new 


beds and borders. The earlier. they are 
“layered, and subsequently planted, the more 
certain the prospect of a crop of fruit next. 
- year—a distinct gain of one season.. 


Figs 


` 


conditions this advice cannot be too strongly 
emphasised. | 


Zonal Pelargoniums 


“These should now be shifted into the pots — 


in which they are to bloom to afford an 
autumn display. Two-thirds good sound 
loam with a third made up of equal parts of 
leaf-mould and spent Mushroom dung and 
some -silver sand form's a suitable compost. 
Artifictal stimulants are best given after the 
plants have: filled the pots with active roots. 
Stand the plants on a firm base covered with 
ashes, and.in finé weather draw off the 
sashes at night so that the plants may have 


- the benefit of the dew. 


Salvia grandiflora 


Give plants their final shift into 8-inch and 


g-inch pots if fine specimens are required, 


using a similar compost to that recommended 
for the preceding. Under present conditions 


the plants will succeed best in a cool green- 
house or pit and kept close up to sa a 
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_ Leeks =: | 


) - ` out. 
Look over outdoor trees- and, thin out the 
- growths; retaining just as many as space. - 
cani be found for in. all parts of the tree to. 
afford next season’s crop and no. more, as 
crowding prevents the wood from becoming — 
properly ripened. In view of present weather . 


Herbaceous borders | | 
Everything possible should be dorie to 


make the flower borders neat and tidy. Re- 


move old flower-stems and any unsightly 


shoots. Stake where necessary and secure 


any shoots that need tying. Keep down 


weeds. and promote a fine tilth on the surface - 
by means of the Dutch hoe. Where the hoe 
cannot be employed, hand-picking must be. 


practised. Plants that are dry at the root 
should be given a thorough soaking of water 
and afterwards a mulch. a 


7 Pinks . i | | s A 


It is advisable to raise a fresh stock of . 


Pinks each season or the 'clumps become 


weak and straggly. This may be done now - 
either: by layering the Grass’ in the? same: 
manner:as Carnations or by striking cuttings.: 
. The cuttings should be pulled off the- old 
plants, and, after: trimming off the lower 


leaves, inserted in boxes of sandy soil and 
placed in a close frame for a. week. or two. 
Sweet Peas wee | o> 
These have been, given a good mulching to 
help keep in the moisture, ʻ'and copious water- 
ings are afforded during dry weather. All 


„shoots -are ‘tied back. immediately they. fall 


away from the sticks and all. stems, cut off as 
soon as the flowers fade. Sa i 


Onions ma e 
Keep the ground in which Onions are 


growing free from weeds, and water the roots . 


liberally with clear, soft water. Early 
Onions. intended to furnish large bulbs: should 
be mulched: with decayed manure. Feed the 
plants with weak manure-water and a little 


fertiliser, sprinkling the latter along the rows ` 
in showery weather. Soot is an excellent - 


fertiliser for Onions, and this also should be 


on 


watering with clear water.. 


_ applied im. showery weather or previous to 


Those growing in trenches should have 
liquid-manure, and if this is not. available 
spread soot along the rows previous to water- 
ing with clear water. Leeks should be 
planted for spring use,as ground becomes 
vacant, until the full quantity has been put 


‘ 


Carrots an 7 i 
In. this district the dry weather has delayed. 

the thinning of Carrots, which must be done’ 

at the first favourable opportunity. Another: 


liberal sowing of. stump-rooted varieties will 
now be made on ground: that has-been deeply 
cultivated. This will prove a valuable crop 


' throughout winter and spring. When the 
‘seedlings are well through the surface thin 


them carefully and use the hoe freely between 
the rows to keep the soil free from weeds. 
As. the season advances frequent light dust- 


ings of soot may be applied with advantage 


during showery weather. 


Dwarf French Beans 3 


Make sowings of this vegetable about 
every 10 days in a sheltered position. until the 
end of July. 
frequent small sowings than. to gather pods 
from plants that are unhealthy or past their 
best condition of cropping. Allow plenty of 
space between the rows so that growth may 
not become drawn. Plants growing on warm 
borders need watering freely, and if d 
weather continues, the foliage ‘damped in the 


afternoons in order to keep red-spider in 


check. Mulch the ground between the rows 
with decayed manure, and do all that is possi. 
ble to keep the plants growing freely. 
si i — F. W.G. 


Vines 


It is better practice to make 


Scotland 
No. time z is more suitable for plantin 


young Vines than the. present. If thes 
have been home-raised on squares of turf the 


planting is a simple matter. Open a holein 


the border, slightly larger than the turf, place 


it in position, surround it with light yet rich . 


soil, water it home, and the operationis com. 
plete.. It may- be necessary to shade for a 
few days if the weather be exceptionally 


sunny, but as soon as growth is observed the ’ 
shading’ ought to be dispensed with, and 


growth encouraged in every possible way. 
‘Fhose who aim at quality will, of course, 


plant Hamburghs and Muscats; those who 


want crop and bulk usually rely on Alicante 
and Gros Colman. a 


Exposing Peaches and Nectarines es 
_ Alike ~in- the case. of Peaches and of 


_. Nectarines, the grower desires a high colour, 
~ To. obtain this it is necessary to expose the © 


-fruits from their earliest stages to the sun. 


> In the first place, select those fruits for rè- | 
- tention which are on the upper side of the 
‘wood. As the foliage grows remove ‘ob. 
_ trusive leaves with- rather a free hand. It is 

desirable, too, so. far as possible, to keep the . 


growths. as thin as: is consistent with the 
proper furnishing of the trees. 


Orchids: z 


Even where there is not, nowadays, an 


= orthodox Orchiid-house there is usually a 


small collection of the more accommodating 


<- and easily-nmanaged forms. This is a good 


season at. which to give these any‘attention 
which may be considered necessary. Even 
‘when ‘plants are doing satisfactorily it pays 
to overhaul the drainage. In repotting, the 
dead roots ought to be picked away: carefully, 


and a compost of Sphagnum and peat is de-- 


sirable. Although Orchids relish a. light, 


. porous material, yet this. must be.pr 


home. rather firmly. If there is any“ pasti- 
ness?’ in the compost the roots will not work 
down into it. ‘Shade for a time after re- 
potting, but the shading ought merely to be 


a “ sun-break ’—that is, it ought-to protect 


the plants from the direct rays of the sun, 
but it’ must not. by any means, obscure the 


light. Watering after repotting, in. the case 


of Orchids as well as of other things, calls 
for judgment. | 2 


Greenhouse plants : 


In the greenhouse and conservatory, at `; 
this season, rearrangement at frequent inter- 


vals.is not only desirable, but necessary. 
favourites might now receive a little atten- 
tion. Such things. as, for example Ctianthus 
puniceus. used to be popular, while Rhyn- 
‘cospermum jasminoides, -Lapagerias, Cantua 
dependens, and so'forth might again be u 


to advantage. Watering is a heavy jtem at. 


present and must not, by any means, be 
neglected, - i n d 


Vegetable garden S 

Celery, Curly Greens, Savoys, am 
Sprouts, and Cauliflowers may all go 0, 
bulk. The weather is cold and things arè, s 
this district, backward, but the season ae 
on apace and things must be got out, Mn 


French Beans may be sown, and the a | 


e 


of the later Peas ought to be done in ee 
time. Moulding-up is now due an. 
Potatoes of the maincrop and late Late ; 
Before completing this a dressing of a an 
chemical manure will be of service. ean sea 
acting fertiliser may give backward Oni ‘ona 
needed start. The sowing of successi, i 


breadth of Turnips should receive attention, 


; ; av 
and the thinnings of, lines of Lettuces ma. 


f 38 
bé transplanted with every prospect of TG, 
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FRUIT 


Fruit prospects 


The cold winds of spring have not been at 
all favourable to a good set of stone fruit, 
and the outlook for. Plums and Cherries here 
in North London 1S very poor. There was a 
great show of blossom, and the bees were 
able to get to work, but before the flowers 
had fallen, bitter winds set in and the pro- 
spects of a good crop were ruined. As re- 
gards Pears, theré was so little bloom on 
most of the trecs that anything like a crop 
couldn't be expected, and from the reports I 
have had from different parts of the country 


this state of things seems pretty general.’ 


Marie Louise was one of the few kinds with 
me that had anything like a decent show of 
flowers, but I do not think a single fruit 
st. l have just a bare sprinkling of 
Louise Bonne, Jargonelle, and Beurré 
d'Amanlis, but most of the other varieties 
with me are bare of fruit. With Apples, 
however, it is just the reverse, and I never 


show where the canes were shekerced, but 
where thev were at all exposed thev suffered 
so much from the cutting winds that many 
of them were ruined. 

The inclement spring and dull, sunless 
weather seem to have stimulated green-fly 
into unusual activity, and in manv parts it 
has done a lot of mischief—Plums particu- 
larly showtng signs of distress in the curled- 
up leaves. Early spraying with Abol or any 
good insecticide does much to keep off at- 
tacks, but we too often wait until the curled- 
up leaves tell us that the enemy is already 


entrenched, and then it is too late to undo’ 


much of the mischief. We ought to sprav as 
a matter of routine before the first signs 
appear. By the wav, it should be remem- 
bered that it is important to mix insecticides 
with soft water; hard/ water goes far to 
nullify the efficacy of many of them. 


W. O. 


Chiliderley Hall, from the orchard 


Peaches on walls 


The growths of Peach-trees upon walls 
ought to be thicker than those upon trees 
under glass, but, at the same time, no over- 


rmember so abundant a show of fruit be- 

I have about 30 different varieties, 
mostly bushes, but some standards, and 
Pactcally all are crowded with fruit—so 
na : that I have had to go over all the 
ka Hi thin out the young fruits 
ee dim ith the larger trees it is, of 
and thee cult, if not impossible, to do this, 
rev tak ‘th. so heavily laden that it seems 
a cy t at the fruit will be undersized 
oe ee exhausted by the effort of carry- 
fui iad crops. Blenheim is particularly 
3 at o large old tree of Alfriston has 
n'y the ne ae at present the fruits are 
huion— lye: = Filberts, thev are in such pro- 
Liga ‘lake c of five and six set thickly 
eae eel ranches—that the boughs are 
tre ig ea to be weighed down. When 
st! the thine a heavy set it is Important to 
Sth thinning done as early as possible as 
aunts 4 relieves the tree, but probably 
Ling ir many a young Codlin moth 
ineine. Would otherwise escape. All rhe 
EE < collected and burned as soon as 
Wey ee S regards bush fruit, there is a 
Nese Promise of Currants and Goose- 
“SS: Raspberries are making a good 


crowding should be allowed. From time to 
time a little disbudding can be done, retain- 
ing the most promising and best-placed 
shoots until the tree is sufficiently furnished. 
Thinning the fruits ought to proceed upon 
the same lines, leaving those which are fdly 


exposed to the sun at even distances over the 
tree. Scot. 


The Gooseberry caterpillar 


There are few gardens which are not 
annually troubled in a greater or less degree 
with this terrible pest. Its ravages not only 
affect the present vear’s crop, but are the 
forerunner of puny wood and buds in the 
future. Many so-called remedies are recom- 
mended, many of which are positively danger- 
ous, the insecticides themseives being of a 
poisonous nature. My plan, and which has 
proved effectua! year after year, is to 
thorouchiv well dust the lower portions of 
the bushes with soot and lime, doing it in an 
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upward direction, and, of course, directly the 
pest is noticed. Use the soot and lime in 
equal proportions; this fetches all the cater- 
pillars down to the ground, when a second 
dusting can be given them, which proves 
fatal. This stops any further progress, and 
the few fruits which unavoidably become 
covered with the mixture are easily washed 
before being used. Anyone troubled with the 
Gooseberry caterpillar will find this a safe 
and efficient remedy if carried out in earnest 
on the first appearance of the pest. I cer- 
tainly have a great antipathy to any poison- 
ous mixtures being used on anything that has 
to be eaten afterwards. ; 


Apple-trees on the lawn 


Orchards are not only for the purpose of 
food production, they are, as most of us 
realise, ornamental both in fruit and flower. 
There was a time when it was considered in- 
appropriate to have an Apple-tree in a 
pleasure-garden. To my mind, a standard 
Apple-tree, particularly an old gnarled one, 
on a lawn is a thing of beauty, and if one is 
not particular as to flavour of fruit, and 
wants chiefly beauty, I recommend planting 
Baumann’'s Red Reinette. It grows in good 
shape, has large pink blossoms larger than 
most Apples, and in autumn bears bright 
crimson fruit. Our illustration shows 
Chitderley Hall, near Cambridge, with an 
orchard in the foreground. If one would en- 
huince the beauty of a rough Gnass orchard 
such as this, one can plant it with many de- 
lightful early-lowering things, such as 
Daffodils, Columbines, or even Oriental 
Poppies, which can all be cut down at mow- 
ing time. A. G. Jones. 


Propagation of Strawberries 


Runners produced by voung fruiting 
plants, t.e., those fruiting for the first time, 
should be selected for the production of good 
strong crowns, such as are required for 
forcing. It is a great mistake to utilise the 
runners, which are produced in large num- 
bers by unfruitful plants. Whether the 
plants are required for pots or planting out, 
the use of 3-inch pots is the most convenient, 
Pieces of turf are good, but since they re- 
quire a considerable amount of attention 
during hot, dry weather | prefer the pot, 
especially when requiring plants for forcing. 

Fill the pots to within } inch of the rim 
with turfy loam firmly pressed. They may 
then be placed in lines between every other 
row of plants, the alternate spaces affording 
ample room for gathering the fruit. Half 
plunge the pots in the ground. This will 
help them to retain moisture during hot, dry 
weather, and thereby minimise the watering. 
When the pots are merely stood on the sur- 
face of the bed and exposed to a hot, drying 
wind, the plantlets must suffer from drought 
at times, a state of affairs detrimental to the 
Strawberry plant. Having placed the pot in 
the ground, make a little indent in the centre 
of the loam, and place the first plantlet of 
the runner into it, securing it firmly with a 
peg. The remaining portion of the runner 
may then be cut off just bevond the first 
plantlet. 

With proper care and attention the young 
plants should be well rooted in about three 
weeks, and as sdon as the pots becin to get 
nicely filled with roots, but not matted to- 
gether, detach them from their parents. 
When removed, stand them in a shady place 
for a time, on a good bed of ashes, and com- 
mence to pot or piant out as son as possible, 
on no account allowing the plants to become 
potbound before doing sə. It is advisable to 
svringe the plants morning and evening 
during hot weather as a precaution aga'nst 


red-spider. Ae ek, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


_ THE ABC OF GARDENING. 


Pages for Beginners 


o The flower garden 
Current work | | | 
_ While we look ahead and make provision, 
which was the burden ‘of last week’s article, 
we must keep in close touch with current 
work. It is a very true axiom that ‘‘ every 
day brings its own work to the gardener,” 
and in this respect it only agrées with what 
applies to nearly all other professions. Truly, 
it applies more than ever to this particular 


‘season when the atmospheric conditions are | 


so far from normal. In times past we have 
had hot spells. of dry weather, we have cold’ 
spells of wet weather, and various other kinds 
before Midsummer Day, but seldom have we 
had-such a-spell of cold; dry weather. It 
has been dry. notwithstanding. the numerous 
rainfalls reported. In my part of the country 


- the soil has never had a real wetting since 


the Potatoes-weére,planted in March. _, 
Gardening has no hard and fast fules. We 


cannot give identical treatment under all con- 


ditions, and it is only. the ‘‘ rule of thumb ” 
people who. would attempt. it: Special or 
abnormal conditions call: for special or ab- 
normal treatment, and this is a very reason- 


able proposition. Let us take a case in point. | 


I am writing this on June 2oth. Last even- 
ing I went to pay a visit to a friend, and I 
found. him at nine o’clock . syringing his 
Roses. The evening was chilly, as chilly as 
‘it often is in April. Normally it is quite 
correct to syringe Roses quite late of an even- 
ing in the second half of June, but then, nor- 
mally, the thermometer is not below 
_50 degrees. Actually it has ranged about 
' 40 degrees nearly every evening this month. 
on the east coast, and a little exercise of the 
reason, or of the gardening instinct, would 
suggest that such being the case it must be 
advisable to syringe some hours earlier if 
syringing must be done. For why? _ The 
atmosphere is, in all probability, colder than 
the water, and is growing colder. The water 
quickly responds, and becomes colder than 
the foliage, and this chills the plant and is 
conducive to mildew. If it does not actually 


induce mildew, it is, to say the least, very . 


uncomfortable to the plant, which feels it, 
not to the same degree, but certainly as truly 
as we ourselves should feel it. Probably by 
the time this is read the conditions will have 


changed, but, if not, then I suggest that it is 


far better to syringe Roses and Creepers be- 
tween five o’clock and six o’clock than it is 
between. eight o'clock and ten: o’clock. 

Now that I am dealing with syringing 
there is a further point I would like to touch 
upon, and that is its effectiveness in fighting 


-the green fly. My friend last evening was 


using a small Abol syringe,-probably the best 


designed and constructed syringe on the — 


market. The -fine spray with which he 
drenched his Roses was in every respect per- 
fect, but such a spray, unless it be of a good 
insecticide, is quite useless against the fly. 
Indeed I should not be surprised if it enjoyed 
the douche as much as we would enjoy a 
shower bath: The only way. in which water 
is going to disperse blight is by ‘‘ force,” and 
to effect this a more powerful syringe than 


the one my friend was using, and a direct | 


delivery, is necessary. It must be washed 
off by the force and quantity of the water, 
and this for several days in succession. Have 
you ever noticed how a heavy thunderstorm 
has cleansed fruit trees? A strong syringe 
with a rather coarse spreader does the same 
thing in the same way, though on a smaller 
scale. ; . 

There is another thing we are having to 


_ tie each plant to its stake. 


. Abol or some insecticide of. r 


© counter this season, and-that is the lack of 


sufficient rain to really wet the soil. We are 
probably meeting this by increased watering, 
and this, of course, is natural;.but-we can 
water and water till all the virtue is washed 
out of the soil. My advice is to water less 
and stir the surface of the soil’ more. This 
does not necessarily mean the daily hoeing of 
the flower beds and ‘borders. As a matter of 
fact, I never use the hoe on my beds, espe- 
cially when I. know that new roots are rami- 
fying just beneath the sumface. The fool I 
rely on is a little forked trowel, with which | 
just scratch, the surface and make it so fine 
that the evaporation of‘moisture from beneath 
is reduced to its absolute minimum. 1 do not 
discard the watering pot, but I do not use it 
nearly so often as those have to who rely 
upon it entirely. ‘Vegetable growers have 
long since told us that a hoeing is equal at 
least to a watering, and just as this applies 


Lto vegetables so does it to flowers, only I 


prefer the scratching to the hoeing for the 
sake of the surface roots... oe 
Now as to the growth and ‘well-being of 
our plants in the beds. In the first place, we 
should not éncourage | strong, rampant 
growth. We do not want leaves, but bloom, 


‘and that in the greatest-possible quantity. 


The kind of growth that produces most 
flowers is not soft and leafy, but hard and 


. sturdy. Too. much watering produces. the 


former, but the scratching I recommend pro- 
duces the latter, and is. more to be desired. 
Too much fresh manure in the soil, combined 
with water, is a condition to be avoided, and 
the application of fertilisers, if too free, is 
almost or quite as bad. How then do I pro- 
pose to give ‘my growing plants just that 
stimulant obviously needed from time to 
time? I mix a good, rich compost contain- 
ing some old sifted manure mixed with loam, 
and I spread it over the beds about 3 inch 
thick, and the plants appreciate ‘this so much 
that often within a week I have seen the new 
white roots working in it. -I know this is 
not usually practised, but.I never feel myself 
bound to stereotyped ways if I can find a 
better, and this is the best thing, judged by 
results, that I have ever adopted. It is clean 
and it is effective; and there can be no. better 
method of mulching. | 
There are two more details of current work 
which I must. touch upon before leaving the 
subject, and that is the care of Chrysanthe- 
mums_and Dahlias respectively. The Chrys- 
anthemums are now in full growth, and 
they need constant attention top and bottom. 
The tops will be troubled by a black fly; the 
foliage will probably be attacked by leaf- 
mining maggots, or be nibbled away by car- 
wigs. The dry season favours the earwigs, 
and they become very aggressive. I catch 
these, not by inverting a pot containing moss 
on the top of a stick, but by laying pieces of 
sacking about near the pots. I look under 
the sacking in the morning, and find the car- 
wigs by the score. As to the bottoms of the 
plants, all they need as yet is water. 
Now as to Dahlias. Neatly and securely 
i Water them occa- 
sionally, hoe them frequentlyà Keep all the 


side shoots pinched off until you have a 


Strong “plant, then allow three or four 
growths toa plant. If you were an exhibitor 
you would restrict growths to a solitary one 
but then you are not an exhibitor or you would 
not need to read this ABC. ‘If green fly or 
thrips attack your plants, spray them with 

3 eini epute, for if these 
orice get the mastery they will make a pro- 
longed fight to retain it. Do not be cajoled 


- 
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into feeding the plants until they are in bud 
but you may do so then, as they are gross 
feeders. Even if you are not an exhibifor, it 


is advisable to disbud by taking away the “y 


subsidiary flower buds, as you then get finer’ 
and better shaped blooms, POLE 


Fruit 


Thinning Pears and Apples 


Not only have the flowers of the fruit-trees 
been injured, but the leaves also have suf- 
fered. They are doubly injured—firstly, by 
the abnormal and strong morth-east, north, 
and north-west winds which have prevailed 
during the past three months; and setondly, 
by the aphides, which obtained a hold upon 
the leaves of the trees because of the diff- 
culty—almost impossibility—of spraying the 
trees owing to the wind. The leaves of the 
fruit trees are thus unable to perform their 
work so far. 


tenuating circumstances. ‘‘ What can-we do 
to reduce the mischief and assist the trees to 


recover from the serious injuries they have > t-i 
Our first duty is to degtroy-the ‘4 


received? ” 
aphides. There are several excellent: spray 
fluids on the market, either of which will pro- 
duce the desired result. Pay special-attention 
to the underside of all the leaves. Next> pay 
attention to all the new growth (the growth 
of previous years is supposed to have received 
adequate and correct attention before the new- 
growth could appear); regulate, it aad expose- 
the leaves to the full influence of light and 
sun. Entirely remove any shoot, with its 


leaves, if there be not room for it, without t; 


shading ‘or interfering in any way with any 


other shoot which may be a better. shoot for - 


our purpose, viz., fruit production. “Do. not 
fail to rub out young shoots for which there 
will not be space. Other shoots should be 
pinched back, as mentioned last week, to 
form fruit spurs. In looking over‘and regu- 
lating the young growth on our Pear trees, 
we cannot fail to note A 
Tue PEARS TO BE REMOVED: from the trees. 
They comprise all. distinctly below the aver- 
age size of the variety—all deformed’ fruit, 


all maggoty fruit, and all decaying fruit. > 


Those four groups embrace all which should 
be removed. A fifth group may sometimes - 
be formed, not because of a fault, but because 
of a virtue. The tree is too prolific. It IS 
producing so many Pears or Apples-that 1t 
will be unable to nourish them sufficiently 
to enable them to attain a good representative, 
size for their variety. Therefore, they must 
be thinned. Another reason is because such 


If we add the prevailing un- — 
usually low ‘temperature and deficiency of | 7 
sunshine, we need not seek further for ex-. t 


ain 


tree usually is unable to spare enough sult’ ` 


able food for the nourishment and upbuilding . ; 


of good and fruitful wood for the following 


year. Hence the years of unfruitfulness 
which usually follow the year or years 0 
plenty. E 
Man has within certain limits the power to 
assist the trees to be more generally fruitful 
His power may be exercised in several diret- 
tions other than the general ones of manut- 
ing and pruning. (1) He may reduce or pre 
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vent the exhaustion of the tree by early reduc °. 
tion of the fruit upon it; (2) he may be 90 .. 


daring as to thin the flowers; (3) he may thin 


out the fruit-bearing wood at the time 0 
pruning; (4) perhaps the most prudent an 
best way is to wait until the fruit has pa 

its critical stages of pollination and seed for- 
mation, and then to boldly thin out; (5) he 
will supplement all or any of the foregoing 
treatments by manuring the trees in propor 
tion not only to the weight of the crop upon 
the trees but in proportion to the capacity ° 
each tree to bring its own crop to perfection. 


y! 


How is he to know the capacity of bis te~ 


Or trees? He will know the capatity of each 
tree almost exactly by the measure one 


waited 1 
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wih it makes, in addition to nourishing its 
mult. If there are no indications of new 
growth after the trees were first summer- 
ruhed this season, it will be a sign that the 
trees. are taxed to their utmost, if not over- 
If new wood is freely borne, it 1s 
roof that they are well within their strength, 
In the former case the tree should be given 
more food immediately in an available form. 
In the second case the tree has abundant sur- 
plus energy, and more food is unnecessary 
at present. If the finest Pears possible be 
desired, then the trees must not feel the 
effects of want of food or of water. It can- 
not be too well understood that well-grown 
Pears are always worth a good price, and are 
always a credit to their owner. On the 
dessert-table they rank next in order of merit 
after the Pine, Grape, Melon, Peach, and 
Nectarine. In the thinning of Pears, the cen- 
tral one is usually the finest; but the largest 
at the time of thinning usually retains’ the 
lead. Damaged ones, of course, should be 


- removed, and all small ones, as well as others 
:.. which show indications of being or becoming 


unsatisfactory. The thinning of Pears on 
the very large standard trees sometimes seen 
in old orchards and gardens is not referred 
to here, being in many cases impracticable. 
We are considering the bush trees and trained 
trees in gardens chiefly, from which we hope 
to obtain fruit of fine size and extra good 
quality. These are all within reach from 
short ladders and ordinary-sized step-ladders. 
A healthy and fair-sized bush tree of 10 or 
15 years’ growth may bear 120 Ibs. of fruit 
of ordinary quality and size; but it might not 
have-sufficient vigour to bring to a high stan- 


5 dard of size and quality more than 70 Ibs. or 
:- & lbs. of l 


FIRST + GRADE FRUIT. Each observant 
grower will be able to estimate with some 
accuracy the weight of fruit any given tree 
may be able to develop of first, second, or 


` third grade, 


THINNING ArrLes is not practised so widely 


= as Pears. The same good results accrue as 


in the case of Pears. Not only do Apples 
materially increase in size, but in colour also. 


| With increase in size and colour come higher 


Priees~generally ; but they must be con- 


' signed to the right place or places. 


SUNLIGHT is the agent for the production 
of colour, Food and water and air are the 
agents for the production of size. The leaves 
are the active intermediary agents in each 
case. Never forget that in the absence of 
leaves the trees cannot produce any usable 
fruit, Therefore, a sufficiency of good, 
healthy leaves is absolutely necessary for the 


development of fine and highly-coloured fruit, 
but the leaves must not intervene between the 
fruit and the light. Th. leaves may be pulled 


M one side, or even tied on one side, but the 
fruit should be fully exposed to the light from 
the time it is fully set until it is fully grown 


ard coloured and ready for gathering. 
T Be 


Potash for Potatoes 


Last winter I brought under cultivation a 
wy neglected plot of land which contained 
seml cartlaads of roots of Brambles and 
‘use weeds. The soil was rather poor, 
smenhat gravelly, and not of great depth, 
the subsoil being solid gravel. At first I 
Fend away a lot of rubbish to be burned 
“another garden. Tiring of this, I burned 
he remainder, and as much soil as I could, 
"1 the plot itself, scattering the ashes and 
“wourhly mixing them with the top laver 
deil The Potatoes have a splendid, 
“thy appearance. This is one more proof 
t the great value of wood-ashes in the gar- 
“9. All twigs, weeds, and discarded roots 
“ud be converted into ashes and kept dry 


Yew in due time. G. G. B. 
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_ VEGETABLES 


Allotments: Work in July 


PLANTING WINTER GREENS.—Probably the 
majority of the Brussels Sprouts were 
planted at the end of May or in June. ‘It is 
not too late to plant more now, or all where 
none were put out. The soil must be broken 
up thoroughly and the roots well covered 
with fine soil, the latter made firm before any 
water is applied. The roots may be dipped 
in a clayey puddle first. Soil dries rapidly at 
this season, and it is unwise to break it up 
deeply for winter greens. That from which 
Peas, Turnips, and other early crops have 
been cleared only needs hoeing and a gencral 
rough levelling. Before any plants are 
lifted from the nursery beds the soil must be 
well soaked with clear water about 12 hours 


` previously. Then, having fixed the garden 


line, leaving amp!e room for the free play of 
the hand trowel, carefully lift the watered 
plants with as much soil adhering to their 


roots as can be secured. Transfer the plants 


quickly to their permanent quarters and re 
plant them, also, with care. Firm the soil 
and water. The evening or a dull day is the 
best time for this work to be done. Allow 
ample room for each plant to grow, remem- 
bering that sturdy specimens will withstand 
severe Winter weather much better than those 
that are sappy and lacking in solidity. A 
very severe frost affects the. stems first just 
above the soil-level. 

Enpiveé.—For autumn and winter use these 
plants are best raised in July. I have found 
this true vear after year, as late-raised plants 
are rarely a success in heavy soils. The 
broad-leaved Batavian is a good varicty to 
grow. 

CABRAGES FOR SPRING USE.—I have been 
much impressed this year through observing 
the Cabbages of a cottager who keeps poultry 
in this district. He planted his Spring 
Cabbages on a plot of land on which fow's 
had been folded for a time. The Cabbages 
are the finest in the district; in fact, I never 
have seen better in a cottager’s garden. They 
were even, firm, large but succulent, and 
very dark green in colour. In northern 
counties seeds should be sown during the last 
week in this month; a second one in the 
second week in August. In the southern 
counties defer sowing till August. Prepare a 
nice bed of well-broken soil, have it 
moderately rich, and firmed while in a sujt- 
able condition. Sow the seeds thinly and of 
two or three well-tried varieties. 

Onx1oxs to stand the winter should be 
raised in a similar way, the dates for the 
Cabbıges being suitable for the Onions. If 
not raised at the right time beth of these 
kinds of vegetables will produce flower-stems 
just at the time when hearting and bulbing, 
respectively, should be satisfactory. The 
general treatment, so that checks to growth 
do not occur, is, also, a very important point. 

CELERY AND Leeks.—The blanching of 
Celery and Leeks must be carefully done. In 
both cases it should be possible to water and 
feed the roots till quite Inte in the season. 
Six inches in depth of sand and soil around 
the base of the Celery, and above that point 
stiff paper bands will answer in the case of 
Celery for eariy autumn shows. The Leeks 
should not be used before the lite October 
and November shows, but the blanching of 
the forward plants should begin about mid- 
July by placing paper bands round them to a 
depth of 6 inches. .\s the specimens grow 
add deeper bands, and Inter draw soil to the 
base of the stems an! place naxe substantial 
paper bands ‘to the top part of each stem. 
In this wav long, thick, well-blanched Lecks 


will be obtained. 


LAYER EARLY RUNNERS OF STRAWBERRIES 
now, using good soil and placing flat stones 
on each layer to keep it in position till roots 
form. Water if the weather is dry. 

Sow SEEDS of Parsley, carly stump-rooted 


Carrots and Turnips freely. G. G. B. 
Improving clay soil 


I have recently purchased a house 10 mi'es 
from London on the south side. Although 
previously occupied for 20 years the garden 
seems to have received scant attention. Its 
surface can best be described as “ London 
clay subsoil.” There appears to be little 
organic matter therein. It is a sticky clay in 
wet, and consists of hard, almost unbreakable 
lumps in dry, weather. It is almost onwork- 
able at any time. At present the crevices are 
full of vermin, which are rapidly destroving 
the few vegetables I hoped were established 
after much labour. 

Having regard to cost, what treatment is 
recommended to get a‘ soil” for next sea- 
son? The area is about a quarter of an acre. 
All the cinders from the house go on to the 
garden, but are quite inadequate to deal with 
the matter. To import soit or sand whole. 
sale would be expensive. Local sand costs 
18s. a load. I have been told lime is the best 
treatment. Can vou advise me? 

“ Loxpon Cray." 


[The best way to deal with a garden the 
soil of which is of the description. mentioned 
is to dig and work in with it as intimately as 
circumstances permit either a good coating of 
leaf-mould, burnt garden refuse, and ald 
lime rubbish or old plaster. Fine cinder 
ashes, although of no value from a manurial 
point of view, are invaluable for mixing with 
such a soil, as they assist in bringing about 
its disintegration and tender jt more ‘easy to 
work as well as preventing it from ever be- 
coming consolidated again. With a frec ap- 
plication of ashes and liberal] ie es 
farmyard manure we, In the course of ‘three 
years, once reduced a Stubborn clay soil to a 
mellow and fertile condition capable of prow 
ing all kinds of vegetables to air as abe 
Lime is also excellent for rendering a clay soil 
More workable and fertile. This ange be: a ) 
plied in autumn at the Tate of one bushel] ce 
rod and worked in. Do this some ene : 
advance of applying manure and onina 
winter digging. Instead of digging in the 


ordinary way, or what iS termed “digging | 
ove t : 


on the flat,” lay the soil UP in ridges so th 

wind and frost Mav exert their influence $ 
the clay and help to Dring about a n K 
thorough disintegration, A finer (Ith a ould 
then be obtained when the josie ae 
ridges takes place Prior to a i # 
cropping Operations than Would be cae 
with flat dscng. Line alone will oh ff f : 
and the liming, if done as advised Go net 
late autumn, should be followed by a bent 
dressing of nMeinure or, sav not Jess a 
10 cartloads to 1 acre a month Be 
weeks afterwards. What is terma] le ees 
manure or dung is SOMEUÜMES ge Ah 
cheap rate if bought in bulk or by thes ae 
load. If purchased carly and stacked ¢ Aik 
ground and turned Once or twire e ay a 
much of the long strawy Material of eG 
consists would then decav.] l di 


Tomatoes 
Growing plants regar. 
port, and this is Mea es a geod deal of sup- 
m Sais best afforded by top-dresscinire 
of rich material administered in a eae 
sens S " W 
-o It Is of much advantase to eNcoura a 
the formation of curfaree roots, and o 
dressings certainly do this. ' tP- 
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~ the active part of the plant. 
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Odontoglossums failing l 
Quite a number of my Odontoglossums 
send out flower-spilkes from an immature 


bulb; indeed, the flower-spike comes, in some 
cases, just as the bulb is beginning to emerge 


from the leaves. In consequence, such bulbs > 


never attain their full size, even although the 


- flower-spike is cut.off as soon as it appears, 


and therefore I can only conclude that the 
cultivation is at fault.. - ; 

Would you kindly give me your views as to 
the cause of this trouble, and the remedy ? 


- oo  & Oponto.”’ 


[Many of the: Odonkoglossums push up 


their flower-spikes, soon after the pseudio-bulbs 


are formed, and no harm accrues if the latter 
fully developed simultaneously ,with or after 
the removal of the scape. Your trouble ts 
somewhat unusual, in that the plants- pro- 
duce plenty of spikes, but the pseudio-bulbs 
fail to attain a ‘reasonable size. This evi- 
dently points to some error in, the cultivation. 
Unfortunately, you do not state whether you 
. grow ‘pure species or hybrids. The former 
' have their regular seasons. of growth and 
flowering, while the latter have to be treated 
more. or less individually in regard to re- 
` potting, while. flower-scapes are produced at: 
any time of the year. We can only give.yau 


a general outline of the cultivation of Odonto- - 
. glossums, assuming that. your ‘plants belong 
_ to the Colombian or.O: crispum group. .By 


doing this you may discover the error in. your 
«methods. We hope so-and wish you-success. 


`. The two principal months for repotting 
- -Odontoglossums are February and September | 


or the end of August, for at that period the 


growth of the majority. will.be sufficiently ad- 


vanced to warrant the giving. of fresh soil. A 


few examples will no doubt be better if at- 


tended to later, but as‘a guide the repotting 
should take place when the new shoot is 
2 inches or 3 inches high and'about to push 
out roots at the base. Ordinary flower-pots 
are the mist suitable receptacles, and they 
‘should be filled to one-fourth of their depth 
with potsherds for drainage. The soul con- 
sists of Osmunda fibre or good quality peat 


three parts, and one part Sphagnum Moss, . 


with a moderate sprinkling of crushed crocks 
added. The fibre is pulled and cut into inch 
lengths, sifting out the dust, whlile the Sphag- 
num Moss is cut up after all the foreign 
, material has been. removed. When repotting 
take care not to injure the living roots, and 


_ the back pseudo-bulbs are reduced to three 


behind the lead or growing point. A large 
number of old bulbs is always a burden to 
After affording 
fresh compost the plants should be arranged 
together at the warmest end of the house, 
where they are immediately under the eye, 
and are not likely to be overdone with mois- 
ture at the root. An average temperature of 
so degs. ‘should be maintained, with a nise of 
a few degrees during the summer, and it 
should be remembered that a slightly- lower 
temperature during very cold weather is pre- 
ferable to excessive fire-heat. Light is essen- 
tial, but protection will be necessary when 


the sun is, bright, and canvas blinds are re- 


commended instead of permanent shading. 
Shade is often needed early in the spring just 
after the long spell of sunless weather. ‘The 
result of being too late with the blinds is a 
loss of. foliage and a sickly appearance of the 
plants. Ventilation is an important item, 
and the house should be provided with both 
top and bottom ventilators, the latter being 
always open excepting during cold and windy 
weather. A certain amount of discretion is 
needed with the top ventilators, and although 
there will be plenty of opportunities to open 
them, strong ourrents of air must not pass 
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through the house. A more or less moist 
atmosphere is. kept up by sprinkling the. 


, 


floors and. stages with water twice or thrice 
daily in accordance with the weather and 
period of the year. During thie summer a 


light -spray overhead will be, beneficial if- 
‘carried out before three o’clook. 


‘ The’ Colombian Odontoglossu 


but there are times’ when they enjoy more 


ms do not, 
take a rest similar to many other Orchids, 


{ TN Č i - a an ae. 


a A T July 7, 19% 


Howard, Mr: John Collingridge, Mr. Geo, 
Monro, Mr.-S. M. Segar, Mr. James Hudson, 


- and Mr. A.. Bullock. eee. s 
The principal toast of the evening, “Sie | 
-cess to the ‘Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent In. - 


stitution,” was submitted by the Earl of Ply- 


- mouth,.who at the outset mentioned that the 


water, viz., directly the new pseudo-bulb is — 


formed until it is fully grown the roots ‘must 
be well supplied” with moisture. At other 


times the soil is kept just moist and the- 


pseudo-bulbs are never allowed to ‘shrivel 


from lack of water. - l 


` If these few cultural remarks are carried 


out we feel sure your plants will eventually 


produce normal pseudo-bulbs and. give good 
results. Should you grow any of the Mexican 
Odontoglossums, such as O. aitrosmum, O. 
Insleayi, etc., a slightly warmer temperature 
is needed, and they enjoy a period of rest, 
otherwise the treatment is much the same as 


advised for O, crispum and its allies.] 


Brasso-Cattleya Maronæ _ 
Although this is one of the early hybrids in 


which the distinct Brassavola Digbyana - 


figures as a parent, the other being the beauti- 
ful Cattleva Warscewiczii (gigas of gardens), 
it is still represented in many collections. It 


-is an ideal plant for the amateur or beginner. 


Tt was raised by M. C.. Maron, Brunoy, 
France, and was exhibited by him in London 
in igor, when a. First-class Certificate was 
awarded by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
It is fairly intermediate between the-parents, 


the flowers are large and mauve in colour, 
with a certain amount of yellow in the throat: 


of the lip. The influence of B. Digbyana is 


easily seen in the foliage, and it has inherited » 


the fringed lip of that species to a marked 
degree. The Brassavola hybrids constitute a 
beautiful series. They are strong growers, 
free-flowering, and when in bloom they pro- 
duce a fine display. Other hybrids have been 
raised from B. C. Maronze, one of ‘the best 
being B. C. Ilene, in which the charming 
Cattleya aurea was used as the other parent. 


These plants can be grown in the Cattleya- . 


house and given exactly the same treatment, 
but they do not object to a little more light 
than that afforded the true Cattleyas. B. 


‘ 


Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent 
| | Institution © 
The Earl of Plymouth, presiding at the 


seventy-eighth anniversary festival dinner of 
the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution, 


held at the Edward VII. Rooms, Hotel Vie-. 


toria, London, S.W., on Thursday, Jude 


late Earl, his father, had early this year pro 


mised to preside at the dinner, and it wasin : 


consequence of his death that his lordship 
filled his ‘place that evening, though hardly 
qualified, he felt, for the honour. No man 
was better fitted, he continued, to have occu 


pied that position than his father, not only, ọn” 
< account of the extensive knowledge of horti ; 


culture which he put to practical use, but also 
‘because of the real love of all Nature which 


brought with it so many of the greatest joys’ . 


of life. -The enjoyment of, and interest in, 
gardens and_gardening, and the opportunities 
that were afforded them of seeing and enjoy- 


‘ing’ the ‘beautiful things which Nature- pro 
vided for their enjoyment and use, must make . 


them remember with gratitude those less for- 


tunate of their brethren whose labours had ! 


gone to ‘provide the pleasures of the garden, 
and‘ in whose behalf he pleaded that night. 
The Institution granted permanent relief, by 
way of annuities, to aged and distressed gar- 
deners, market gardeners, growers, nursery- 
men, seedsmen, and others formerly engaged 
in horticultural occupations, and their neces: 
sitous widows; gave gratuities from. the 
“* Victorian. Era-Fund ” to candidates await- 


ing aid; and temporary assistance from the, 
“ Good Samaritan Fund” in urgent cases. 


assured income did 
whereas about £5000 was required to met 
the annual liabilities, and it was hoped that 
as a result of his appeal a sum sufficient to 


make up the deficiency would be raised. After |, 


alluding to the Royal patronage which the 
Institution had enjoyed for the past ĉo years, 


~H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge being. its 


28th, announced the intention of H.R.H. the . 


Prince of Wales, President of the Institution, 
to occupy the chair at 


( y i the anniversary 
festival dinner in 1924. The announcement 
was received with loud cheers. 
company of about 170 present at the dinner, 
including a large number of ladies, and as the 


tables were very prettily decorated with. 
_ flowers, Sweet Peas and Carnations predomi- 


nating, the scene was a very attractive one. 


Among those Supporting the Earl of Ply- 


mouth in the chair were Lord Lambou. 
(President of the R.H.S.), Lord Gianely Dord 
Treowen, Lady Milbanke, Lady Watts, Mr. 


Leonard Sutton (Chairman of Committee), 


Miss Sutton and Capt. Noel Sutton, Col. Si 
John Smith-Young, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Sherwood, Mr. Victor Brown (Master of the 
Seay . roa and Mrs. Victor 
rown, Mr. W: G. Lobjoit (C | 
Horticulture) and. Mrs. P lay aa 
pame Nutting, etc. The vice-chairs w 
ocoupied by Mr. David Ingamells, Mr. A. 


Lobjoit, Mr. Whit- 


There was a ` 


successful. gathering’ and 


first President, His Lordship made regretful 


reference to the absence, through continued i 
illness, of their Treasurer, Sir Harry Veitch, « 
who had occupied that office for some 20 | 
That his thoughts were with them } 


years. 
was indicated in the telegram that Sir Harry 
had sent to his lordship wishing them “a 
“liberal re- 
sponse ” to the appeal. With the toast he 
coupled the name of Mr. Leonard G. Sutton, 
“ a splendid supporter of this institution.” In 


his reply-Mr. Sutton reminded his hearers , 
that the Institution was 85 years old, and In 4 
15 more years would be celebrating its cen | 
tenary. To live up to the reputation of those X 
85 years was a great responsibility, but the im- + 
spiration of those 85 years, and the workers ý 
associated with its past history, would sim: 


late them to go on and meet the demands ot. 
the years to come. 


Chairman.’” 


Mr. Geo. J: Ingram, the Secretary (who > 
was, accompanied at the dinner Dy. M 
Ingram), -announced a list of subscription ; 
totalling £3,000, this sum including an 1 


stalment of 500 towards the. * Geo. Monro 


Trust,” which has been established by Major 


E. J., Mr. Geo., and Mr. Bert J. Monro, In 
memory of their father. 


Miss Ethel Kemish, Miss Doris Smerdón, `; 


Mr. Leslie Jones, and Mr. George Buck, with 


Sir John Smith-Young. ‘: 
pledged the health of “ The Visitors,” Mr. i 
Victor Brown (Master of the Gardeners į: 
Company) responding, and to Lord Lam- 3 
bourne was entrusted the toast of ' The ` 


“tt No. 


“EtG 
supple 


’ 


‘eile He 


uM 


= 
oN 


g “Oe 

Mr. Ralph Morris at the piano, wer the Wy 
artistes. | Bx a 
All correspondence on editorial ne as 
should be addressed to the Mditor, 9 |.” 
dening Ilustrated,” 8, Bouverle § hy 
London, H,O., and not to individuals ‘ny 


+ 
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The Alvesco wap tó the Perfect Garden /MummwreSon, 


WHITE FLY FUMIGANT SPECIAL INSECT WASH MORTLAKE, 
ROSE MILDEW SPECIFIC SLUG POWDER, Etc. S.W. 14. 


: e 1 address. 
btainable from your Seedsman; if ho has no stock, let us have his name anc 
pan Ve will arrange for him to supply your requirementa. 


July 7, 1923 


A Compact Greenhouse for 
Amateur Gardeners eG 


Delivered in Sections ro 
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USE ONLY 
GENUINE HIGH-GRADE HOSE 


=| FOR WEAR 
aged an o> ; | 
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atier br hin in lin, fin. hin. ; 
pions, s - 836 45/3 59/9 0/- 82/9 
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r re ————— LK SS jy Sry 
d to c i liai aei Ea 
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Fu Ne Brosseork ectra, 
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ais supplied from stock. reenhouse 

y Wa Sample Hose and List Free. No. H. 49A. 

and it Can be erected in 

eal SEs CHAS, P. KINNELL & c0., LTD., 90 minutes. 

wad 68, 65a, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, 8.E.1 so i 

| pate : 

| foe i i PER" ‘ 

. HIS illustration shows a House 10 ft. by 8 ft. A CONVINCING 
ale $ : 3 ¢ ; AS 

an T Height to eaves, 4 ft. 9 ins. _ Height to “I am very pleased with the Grete OVAL 

a ridge, 7 ft. 74 ins, Only best timber used. pleasure in shoring friends the new house, No doubt eral 

es Made in six sections. Painted two coats and ae supply eee long. I shall alcays be ana 

op’ i i -oz. Enoli oD any enquers the ause, and : i 

1 glazed at Norwich with 21-oz. English sheet glass. filence, recommend your firm foc pood elass week aget con i 
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hes p fe a and a i el S kept in stock. Otber j “I am nov acfully disappointed with my other houses I had a 

pa engths supplied at short notice. €0 years aco from various ot i 

w ; £ pp them after seeing yours ae firms. I cannot now admire ' 
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À Garden Joy | 


First size, 10 ft. by 7 ft. 


We stock a Lean-to House to same specification. 
Other lengths at short 


ne 


Can be erected by a youth in 90 minutes or Jess. 


laa notice. l 

a Can be taken down in same time wh i 
L JA Hammock Swingiog NOTE REDUCED PRICES. without removing a single pane of glag, C 00ired 
Chair of inĥnite com- No. 49a. With Span roof, 10 ft. by 8 ft. Prices are often misleading. Only careful 
cis [fort Automatically i oe ode ta, fae Specification can assure you of 
«| adjusts itself to your No. 47a. With Lean-to roof, 10 ft. by 7 ft. sound value for money, 
4 Ègure, sitting, reclining. E £21 10 0 Enquiries invited for 


ors Conservatories, Glasshouses, 
arryme Vineries, Curnation Houses, and Horticul- 
tural Work of cvery kind. Garden Frames a 


speciality, stocked in a varicty of sizes 


Boulton sPrul [8 : | 


| 
| 
or recumbent. The Peach Houses, ge 
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or Wales. Write for Catalogue G. I. 116. 
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iT The Herbaceous Garden” 
| | Tue Hersaczous GaRDEN, by Mrs. Philip 
Martineau, with 32 plates in black and 
white and two in colour, and many plans. 


~ Fourth revised edition. Price 12s. 6d. 
net. Published by Walliams and Nongate. 


= = The fourth impression: of Mrs. Martineau’ s 
na a ‘work, covering practically every phase of 
gardening with. herbaceous, plants, lies before 

| us. First. given’ ‘to. the world in 1913° in 
January, a reprint became necessary in De- 
cember of the same year, proving the demand 
-for a work of this kind, and a further reprint 


ee 


in 1917 and the present fourth impression - 


l can leave little doubt of the appreciation of 
f | _ Mrs. Mantineau’s extensive work. a 

| l The introduction is by W. Robinson, who 

' himself has done so much. to popularise her- 

baceous .plants,. and the book is freely 

. illustrated with excellent reproductions of 

3 photographs of herbaceous gardens and 

_ borders and clever paintings, besides service- 

- able diagrams. There are also lists of plants 

for borders, showing approximate prices a 

dozen, which might, with advantage, have 

been revised for the fourth impression to 

meet the increased prices ail reliable nursery- 

j ~ men have found it necessary to charge, and 


E ‘it is difficult to understand why, in a fourth ` 


_ re-issue, some glaring mistakes have not been 
conected. For instance, on page 31 the 
‘Dahlia is incladed in a-list‘of annuals. The 
_ at fault, toa, and one wonders what is meant 

: ~ by Achillea ‘t Herten” on page 217. From 
a ee | -` > the description attached possibly A. Huterii 
is intended. On the same page, under the 
s -heading ‘‘ Achillea,” one finds between 
be | Achillea alpina and Achillea. aurea A. 

| i = atriplex Hortensis rubra, which surely should 

i ' have been delegated to its proper place-in the 
second impression. The advice on page 221 


‘whem. in full leaf can only lead to failure and 

Me = disappointment, as all who really know and 

P -succeed with this beautiful plant know that it 
| | - should find its permanent place as a yearling, 

and that even transplanting at a later stage- 
inviartably ends, if not in. death, at least in 

the non-production of flowers. On page 246 
Heuchera Caprice is described twice con- 

©- secutively; and given slender spikes of crim- 
son flowers in the first description and in the 

next line is -described as having salimon-pink. 
flowers. Similar mistakes occur with a fre- 


an 


ee Ro 


quency that makes one wonder if proofs had 


ever been corrected, and much detract from 
_ the value of an otherwise monumental and 


service to. the beginner in gardening with 
these subjects. ` 

Should this work run to yet another im- 
pression one hopes that Mrs. Martineau will 
thoroughly revise her work and eliminate the 


a. ; ei incorrections which have so freely slipped in. 
5 . The book is well bound, of handy size, and. 
_- , clearly printed on. good paper, and, except for 
: thie errors orticised, of considerable value 
e | "and .suggestiveness. f ‘ 
aa oe - . .. TRADE NOTE g 
a Richarp Menusu, Lro., Fetter Lane, 
; : E.C.—We understand that this old-estab- 
i 


lished firm has decided in future to distribute 
their list of ironmongery, garden tools, elec- 
| : © trical and gas fittings, etc., free of ‘cost, in- 
; ‘cluding postage. The Ist, when petains 


T 336 illustrated pages, has been brought up. to, 
TE ' alate as regards prices, and will, we have no - 
2 8 doubt, be useful to many of our readers ‘who 
o o — purpose purchasing any garden, tools. 


use of capitals in the botanical names is often ` 


to increase Aquilegia glandulosa by division ` 


useful work that should be of the greatest - 


f 


~ 
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_ Correspondence 

` PLANTS AND FLOWERS 
Banksian Roses not flowering . 

(F. C.)i—If thesé Roses become too 
crowded the young laterals which yield the 
blossom cannot properly develop. The pre- 
sent is a good time to take these Roses in 
hand. Cut away all soft, sappy shoots, and 
thin those remaining. Spread them out as 
much as possible to admit-the sunlight. Do 
not shorten the growths retained, excepting 
to just tip them. They will make small 
lateral growths, which fatter, if shortened 
next spring to three or four eyes, will pro- 

duce the blossom. If it were possible to train 
‘cone or two of the growths inside. a_green- 
house you would obtain flowers some weeks 
earlier than on the’ outside’ portion of the 
plant. A glass coping over these Roses is an 
excellent means of ensuring thorough ripen- 
ing, also protection in spring. We have seen 
these elegant Roses runnimg up tall trees and 
blossoming right at the top. This would only 
be possible in a warm climate, such as the 
South of England or some parts of Ireland. 


Cutting down Linums ` 
(G. L.C. Eden).—The species named by 
you (L. perenne), being a strictly hardy her- 
baceous perennial and with no attraction 
when flowering is over, may be cut down at 
‘any time; that is, the old flowering stems 
removed to near the ground-level. The 
- flowering stems, as you will observe, spring 
direct from the ground tuft or root-stoclk and 
are. produced annually, fresh stems appearing 
‘each year to flower. In these circumstances 
‘these stems are useless and may be removed 
at will, No; small healthy young plants are 
the best. -You can easily, inorease the 
Anchusa from root cuttings. 


Watering annuals 


(G. L. C. Eden).—Of course, if the weather 
is very dry, watering is a great help towards 
germination. If the ground has been deeply 
“dug and well manured there is not the same 
need for watering annuals. The most im- 
portant point in growing annuals is the pre- 
paration of the soil and timely thinning. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 

Laurestinus — j 

(G. L. C. Eden).—The soil is probably ex- 
hausted.. Clear away some of the top soil, 
add fresh, and mulch with rotten manure, 
watering freely if the weather is at all dry, 
‘so as to wash the goodness of the manure 
down to the roots. — ° 


! FRUIT 
Peach leaves blistered — 

(M. Clementson).—Your. Peach leaves are 
suffering from what is known as blister, 
caused. by the cold, unseasonable weather we 
have had of late. The only known remedy 
is to pick off, the affected leaves. In the 
‘course of a few weeks the trees will cease 
to produce such leaves, and the subsequent 
growth -will be of a healthy nature, though 
in some seasons the harm’ done is sufficient 
to destroy-the crop. This trouble never oc- 
curs under glass. The only remedy is to plant 
the trees on walls that are not exposed to 
such winds, or to protect the trees in some 
way, such as with fish-netting. A glass 
coping fixed on the wall just prior to the 
flowering of the trees and removed again in 
June has also been found to ward off this 
trouble. You ought to watch that the green- 
fly doesnot attack the foliage, thus crippling 
its free development. The trees should be ex- 
amined daily, and any leaf which shows the 
least sign of curling may be taken as having 


2... duly 7, 199 
some green-fly behind it. Such leaves should 
be gently pressed between the thumb and 
finger and a little tobacco-powder -applied. 
With a view to assisting the trees, water the 
border, afterwards spreading some dry litter 
over it. This should be drawn on one side 
during the day to allow the sun to act onthe i 
soil, and thus bring the roots into full activity {1 
earlier than they otherwise would be, 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Destroying worms Ben of 

(Ariel).—The worms that infest the soil in a 
the pot in which the show Pelargonium-is *3w 
growing can be got rid of by watering two !! 
or three times with clear lime-water, Place "5 
three or four large lumps of freshi. lime in. 2x 
about two gallons of water. Wher the lime ‘iy 
has dissolved stir up well and then allow itto 24 
settle before using, and water the soil with >: 


-t when it is quite clear. Be sure and do-not i 


use in a thick state. . 

_ SHORT REPLIES | {, 
Miner.—See reply to Thos. Edward, page 3 
392. ` l 

E. Trotman.—lIt is difficult-to say what is . 
the cause of’failure. It may have been due 
to poor quality bulbs, or too deep planting 
may have been the cause. You ought to get Ju 
a practical gardener to lift the bulbs if in 1°. 
existence, and then the cause of the-loss may a 
be disclosed. The double white Poet's 
Narciss likes a fairly heavy soil well drained, ; 
and the fact of your soil being dight. may 1° 
explain matters. Pea ae 

R. P., Bournemouth.—We have never had +’ 
such an experience, and quite fail to explain 1°! 
vour failure. i 


NAMES OF PLANTS: © 
Asaph.—Eccremocarpus scaber. . l 


F.—1, Ceanothus azureus; 2, Daphne |: 
| 
t 
i 


ht 


Laureola; 3, Solanum jasminoides; 4 
Buddleia globosa. a 


R. H., Salop.—t, 


Veronica gentianoides; 3, Veronica sana: | ; 
folia var. Lindleyana. ee i : 
X. Y. Z., Birmingham.—1, One of the 7 


many seedling forms of Pink; 2, Armeria ik 
caespitosa ; 3, Geranium Endres j h > 
Geranium ibericum. eae oe 

F. T. P.— 1, Escallonia montevidenss :: 
(syn. E. floribunda); 2, Weigela rosea; $ s 
Hieracium aurantiacum 3; 4, next be 4 


Penelope.—Must have flowers.. = - ic 
iam 


Austria for the holidays 
A supplement published with the first June i; 
issue of ‘ Reconstruction,” Vienna, tanes ` 
the form of an illustrated guide-book . j 5 
practically the whole of Austria. Aa ag 
as their slogan, ‘ Austria for the Holi Tii : 
the publishers have been highly success f the : 
showing the wonderful possibilities sen : 
country from the tourist’s point of ve the : 
Numerous illustrations give some idea Nee 
natural beauties of the scenery on lake, Wy r i 
and mountain. The historical ne i 
many places in the country = $ 
emphasised. : 
The intending visitor is ‘nformed that m ; 
prices are from 25 per cent. to §0 Fiat | 
less than in France, Italy, and Swi 
the actual tariffs being shown sar 
this claim. A special section 1$ kne to 
Vienna, and those who are stili eae e 
believe that this wonderful city int 


should study some of the advertisems 

RENS N- pies 7 Fes neue ] 
pearing in the Journal. +n face agai 
Vienna is rapidly assuming ner. ee the . 
as the gayest capital in Europe, necting iS 
tourist will find her equal to 


every need. 
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idor ABO of gardening, 


‘ Ole Auk tse Hae ; ° 
the: Prut Crane's Bill, a dainty 


(Geranium Pylsows- 
er) sis wee sii 
Crane's Bill, @ lovely 
(Geranium grandi- 


SOONG vrs eye vee one 417 
Correspondence = ... 426 


eve 412 


Frusts, bush... ... ... 423 


Pansies, Tufted: Old 
chumps .. s 0.0 oe 413 

Pea, the Glory (Clian- 
thus punicous) ... 412 

Pelargoniums, Regal 416 


Gardenias ... ++ wz. 414- 
Geums s aso soe sas 412 


Hollyhock fungus, the 421 


and training of ... 415 
Roses, dark .,. ... 4... 420 
Roses, pillar... ... ... 420 
Roses; Some disap. 

pointments ... ... 420 
Royal Horticultural 

Soctety’s Show  ,.. 425 
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LAWN... we oe one 424 


VINBS, OUTDOOR... 415 

Violet, the white- 
horned (Viola cor- 
nuta alba). ... .. 412 


te ee 
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- large—about the size and very much of the, 


7 The white-horned Violet (Viola cornuta 


general appearance of a smallish. single j 
Philadelphus bloom. W. O. 


Enkianthus campanulatus not flowering 

Like many. other Japanese shrubs, this is 
not flowering in its usual way with me this 
year. Instead of the loaded branches of 
waxy ‘bell-like flowers we have been accus- 


‘tomed to in former years, there is but a 


Cluster here and there, some of the bushes - 
producing none at all. At its best this is one 
of the most beautiful shrubs we have, and its 
shyness in flowering this year I attribute to 
the ‘cold, sunless summer of 1922. 

= 7 - SUSSEX. 


alba) W 
. Very pretty is this free-flowering plant as 


it clothes the face of a low wall-with its pure 


L~ 


“white flowers. 


Although this lovely kind is 
not so often ‘seen as the mauve and purple 
kinds, it is equally effective and just as. easy 
to grow, coming true from seeds. Unlike 
many of the Tufted Pansies, it does not ap- 


_ pear to be so easily affected during periods of 


a” 


-in our country. . 


extent, either in autumn or spring. 


Primula helodoxa 


drought. Of perennial character, this plant 
makes fine broad edgings and groups, and, 
being free in growth; may be. increased to any 
M. S.. 
A dainty Crane’s Bill (Geranium 


Pylzowianum) ni 
This miniature plant is now blooming 


with me, the charming flowers being large 


for the size of the plant, which is only a 


couple of inches or so in height. Poised on 


frail 3-inch stems, the deep pink flowers, 

each 1} inches across, are bright and attrac- 

tive. This little species comes from Thibet, 

and if it proves hardy will be highly valued 
i G. M. 


— In a light and leafy soil in full-sun 
this pretty little Geranium does very well in 
my. London garden, and spreads fairly. 


quickly. It is’ one of those quiet little sub- 
jects that charms by its neat habit and dainty 


little flowers, and is quite an ideal subject for 
a choice pocket'in a small rock-garden. -Its 
habit of spreading underground makes it easy 
to propagate, and it is so charming a thing 
that one can do with’ several patches of it. 


OL 


© This Primula was very well exhibited by 


‘those of Scotland. 


several firms at the Chelsea Show, and its 
splendid condition would almost give colour 
to the contention that it thrives better under 
the conditions of English gardens than in 


I have seen it very fine 


_in Scotland also, especially in the south-west, 


where the climate is genial compared: with 
that of some other districts. It is a splendid 
hardy Primula, which throws up tall whorled 


_ Spikes of golden-yellow flowers, and quite re- 


conciles us to having to abandon the cultiva- 
tion of P. Forrestii as unsuitable for ordinary 
garden conditions. It may be called the 
Golden Primula japonica, and flourishes 


where that popular species thrives—especially 
in moist positions. ' Ess. 


Californian ` Blue. Bell (Nemophila 
Menziesii) : 

By far the most beautiful of the family is 

the above, a bed of which is one of the most 


‘lovely features of the garden at the present 


time, and this in spite of a wealth of other 
lovely alpine flowers also in bloom. The 
seeds were sown in their present position in 
September last, as this is by far the most 
satisfactory method of treating this exquisite 
annual. The flowers are of the most exqui- 
site sky-blue, with a white centre, and each 
13 inches across, the bed containing them re- 
‘sembling a carpet of blue from a distance. 


sibirica, though most at home in damp 


usually more free flowering than the 


‘Hybrid Alpine Wallflow 


: hybrid Che 
xC. Allionii. 
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Many have been the admirers of this little 


flower during the past few weeks, and yet it 
is one so easily obtained if only gardeners 


would_sow the seed in autumn on well- 


drained soil instead of in the spring, for if- 


sown at the latter time the effect cannot be 
compared with that of plants sown in 
autumn. There is a fine selected strain, 
known as grandiflora, with larger blooms and 
a very. charming white form, also a claret- 
coloured one, purpurea rubra, but the beauty 
of the above is unsurpassed. , 5 


E. MARKHAM. 


Œnothera Arendsi ' 


- I have quite a colony of. this growing in 


~ very light, sandy, leafy soil in a warm bank, 


and it spreads with great freedom, giving a 
profusion of its elegant pink flowers. It is 


quite a choice subject for the. rock-garden, 
and is always admired, the delicate veining 


of the petals adding much to the beauty of 


_ graceful. habit of growth, and distinct appear- 


oo July 14, 198 f 
that I have seen for many a day, 


an Surpassing | 
in the profusion and brilliancy of i 


ts flowers, 


ance anything found in the open-air garden 
at the. present time. Such a delightful sub- 
ject should be given a trial on a warm wall 
by all who value shrubs of unusual’ charim 
and interest in those parts (south and west) 
of the country- where it hasbeen found to sue 


_ceed. There is a white varicty, a very fine p% 


a 


the flowers. . If the soil is at all heavy; it is 


inclined to be tender and to‘perish in a. cold 


winter, but in a raised position and sandy 
soil it is pretty safe. o 


N. L. 
Iris orientalis Snow Queen E 


I saw a large drift of this in full flower the 
other day growing in a moist. spot; and the 
effect was very beautiful. This Iris, like I. 
ground, often seems to flower more freely 
when the conditions are drier, though the 
growth may not be quite so luxuriant. I 


grow a good many, some.in the ordinary. 
border, and others in a little marshy bit of 


ground, and the clumps in the. border are | 


others. 
er Pamela Purs- 
house 3 i 


One is always exceedingly doubtful of the 
perennial character of 4 plant which-has a 


biennial for one of its parents, and I have 


had some doubt as to the durati on of the 


iranthus, obtained from C. alpinus 
However, since jt obtained an 


NL. | 


_ing to the ground. 


Award of Merit from the. Floral Committee | 


of the Royal Horticultural Society sufficient 
time has elapsed to test this point, and it 
must be said that C. Pamela Purshouse has 
come to stay. I saw several very fine large 
plants the other day, and was delighted to 
find that that brilliant Wallflower 
perennial. It may be said to have much of 
the habit of. C. alpinus, with its perennial 


nature, and the -brilliant orange blooms of. 


the popular C. Aflionii, which, unfortunately, 
is not perennial. It was also well shown at 
Chelsea this year. C. Pamela Purshouse 


comes into bloom in the end of April or the 
beginning of May and blooms until about 


June, when, if cut back, it will 
throughout the autumn. 


_It. can be readily 
propagated by cuttings. 


S. ARNOTT. 


The Glory Pea (Clianthus puniceus) 


Rarely met with in the open air—even in 
this part of Sussex—is this remarkably händ- 


was 


flower ° 


some New Zealand shrub, which is cultivated ` 


by the Maoris under the name of “ red 
Kowhai.” Visiting the gardens at Standen, 


“near East Grinstead, on May 24th, I was 


amazed at the profusion of flowers and their 
gorgeous effect upon a specimen 8 feet or so 
in height and from so feet to 12 feet -wide, 
which was trained loosely to a south wall. 
The long, slender growths were laden with 
drooping racemes of intense scarlet flowers, 
each 4 inches in length, their beauty being 
enhanced by the pinnate leafage. So 
heavily ‘laden were the slender branches 
with flowers that by lifting the 


tips the 
branch at once became strained /in the 
centre’ by the weight of its abundant 
racemes. 


This is the most glorious shrub 


. our climate. 


no doubt, to the absence of sun, 


plant of which used to grow in Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts’ garden; and also a variety maxi. 
mus, with larger leaves and rather smaller 
flowers, but the gardener who succeeds with 
the type in the open need look no: further, 


Ie. MARKHAM, 


Campanula persicifolia Telham Beauty 
_ Everyone who has come into my garden 
has been struck with the beauty of this com- 
panatively new giant Peach-leaved Bellflower, 
When first’ shown at the Royal Horticultural 
Show at Holland Park in 1914 lovers of 
hardy plants realised what a splendid acqui- 
sition was this new plant. The plant pro ` 
duces stately, erect stems, on which are ar- ` 
ranged in even form large and ‘handsome 
bell-like flowers of a distinct shade of lavender 
blue. The plant stands out distinctly from 
other blue; forms of Campanula, and I am 
looking forward to the time when my small 
plants will develop into big clumps. 


The White Broom (Cytisus albus) 
Beautiful at the present time are the 
waving masses of white Broom, the light and 
graceful effect of which is seen from quite a - 
distance, owing to the profusion of, pure white 
flowers. Growing in a warm soil the bushes 
have attained a height of 8 feet; the lower, 
slender branches, laden with flowers, arch- 
It is decidedly effective: 
when interspersed with Andre's Broom, but 
there is a light and graceful aspect about this 
white-flowered shrub, when. grouped, which 
renders jt even more pleasing. For planting 
in the: wild garden or as a variation in a 
Heath garden this charming shrub has muc 
to recommend it, G 


| 


Geums — 


I have come to the conclusion that so far 
as Geum Mrs. Bradshaw is concerned It | 
gives ‘* no security of tenure ” to anyone, n | 
old plants of two or three years+if one nas | 


the fortune to retain them. so. long- not ae 
| 


A + we i as 
frequently suddenly die off. Attention ws 
previously been called in these columas de 
bad trait, and this season | have-had eae 
plants. which have “ moulded. Pre 
Young plants which I raised from see i ai 
spring of last year are poan ne Na | 
there i ck of colour in the Mowers, ©" 
there is a lack of cc Still they | 
- st impresses | 
exhibit no trace ol decay, and it pus | 
one with the idea that il ri best o a A 

j ; i 
with youn tants and to r a 


Primula redolens  _ P 

It would be interesting to hear. from as 
who have tried this under pera soy 
they can grow it. It has-, erg: 
described as ‘a pink-flowered a Pi 
Forrestii.’?: The latter is, as 1$ well ee d oi 
difficult plant to retain in the Ie this 
is anxious to know if P. Jase - opera 
nature, or if it is. more amenable ore 
conditions in this country. It appare o 
with Dr. Macwatt of Duns, Yee i 
cessful with Primula species, am oh prea 
European ones, of which. he aS other Cot- 
knowledge, but also of those mm s views 
tinents ; and one would like to kno 


ts € i tability 10 
regarding~its hardiness and adepi NOTT 
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OUTDOOR 
- Work of 


Roses are now flowering ° profusely on 
pergolas, on fences, and in the beds.’ All the 
decaving flowers are kept removed from the 
plants, thus preserving their vitality and 
effectiveness, Some of the varieties are un- 
usually beautiful this vear, which is rather 
surprising, “is the plants have occupied the 
same positions for at least 10 years. Green- 
fy is giving « serious amount of trouble at 
the present time, but spraying with Quassia 
extract is being resorted to every few davs, by 
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PLANTS 
the week 


occurred in the same way as they often do 
with carpeting plants, like the Balearic 
Sandwort, probably due to the utter ex- 
haustion of the soil, and therefore it has been 
transferred to entirely fresh ground, where it 
Is intended to become a carpet to groups of 
Cardinal Lobclias, which will provide the 
partial shade beloved by this pretty free- 
flowering trailer. Bulb catalogues are 
arriving daily, and no time should be lost in 
deciding upon the bulbs it is intended to add 


à Daffodil Beersheba 


nhie ; , 
ch means most of the Roses in the beds 


ve kept clean. 


\ he, a a $ 
tre the Roses are not carpeted with 


annuals ae 
With ‘ soil is kept constantly stirred 
groat as an encouragement to healthy 

and a check on weeds. 


08 tra’ In the case 
“SS ramel to walls and pergolas sprav- 


tno he Dan 

SPAR 3 More diticult natter bevond a 

hke rs : 

tie: ght, but these should be done 

ccm’ ‘r possible in order to give the on- 
rng buds a chance. i 


TGC ` r We s . . 
wdy S fksings of Pinks in variety are very 
ne the present time, their delicious 

since and pleasing soft colours appealing 


to every 

on Mazus rugosus has been grow- 
$ te : : 

: MO!st spot near the Lily tank, where 


` 


t we . 
yee uia a dense carpet last vear. 
§ the winter, however, blank spaces 


during the coming autumn, esp: cially such 
as have been made note of from time to time, 
Snowdrops, Windtowers, Snakesheads, and 
Grape liyacinths may be plinted from now 
onwards, also Croci, as these are now 
thoroughly matured. Muscari conicum var. 
Heavenly Blue, which had been used as an 
edging in the Nower garden, had increased to 
such an extent thit it was decided to lift and 
divide the clumps, using them again to form 
a broad foreground to a plantation af Azaleas., 
The number and s ze ot the bu'bs came as a 
surprise, some of them being as large as a 
Lily bulb and great numl ers of smaller ones, 
all of which proved ta bo of a useful size and 
were used accord nyly. 

Rock Cresses crowing on old walls are be- 


ing cut slightly back to prevent them from 
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. . 


becoming thin and straggling. All seeds are 
ałso cut away. Hoeing and staking of her- 
baceous plants continue, and the cleaning of 
Water Lilies is being pushed forward on all 
favourable occasions. 

About 200 Delphinium chinense have been 
put out from boxes into the beds to form an 
undergrowth to taller-growing subjects, and 
quantities of Stocks have been planted for a 


similar purpose. E. M. 


Daffodil Beersheba 


Among the epoch-making flowers in the 
history of the evolution of the modern 
Daffodil must be placed Mme. de Graaff. It 
came as a sort of chance child, but its advent 
proclaimed the fact that a new break had 
occurred, and it gave strength and inspiri- 
tion to those who were trying to wel a pure 
white Trumpet Daffodil with stamina, size 
of bloom, and Jength of stem. Many seasons 
have come and gone since Madame ap- 
peared. Little did those who then paid 45 
apiece for the bulbs imagine that such a 
variety as Beersheba was a possibility. 
Whenever it his appeared on the show-tiers 
it has caused a great sensation. The white 
perianth has, a diameter of 5} inches. It 
stands out at right angles to the somewhat 
narrow trumpet with its neat reflexed brim, 
The tout ensemble is a startling flower. It 
was raised by the Rev. G. H. Engleheart, 
the Daffodil-maker, of Dinton, near Salis- 


bury, to whom lovers of the flower owe so 
Joser Jacon. 


a 


much, 
Sisyrinchiums, or Satin Flowers 


These interesting but rather uncommon 
perennials are members of the Iris family, 
and they are excellent subjects for dry, sunny 
borders or for warm positions in the rockery. 
They thrive best in a light, sandy soil in 
which has been incorporated a liberal quan- 
tity of peat or Jeaf-mould. The Grass-like 
foliage of Sisyrinchiums is clegant in form 
and of a pleasing shade of green. S. grandi- 
forum is the species most generally grown. 
The lowering time is spring, and the slender 
flower-stalks rise to a height of about 1 foot, 
and are enclosed in glaucous green sheathing 


The blossoms are of a rich purple 


leaves. 
There is also a white 


with vellow anthers. 
variety. S. Bermudianum is depicted in the 
illustration on page gtt. The flowers 
appear in early summer and are of a fine 
violet-blue. S. angustifolium is not so tall in 
growth and Nowers about the same tine. It 
has pretty Grass-like foliage and light blue 
flowers. S. striatum is known as the Striped 
Satin Flower. The flower-stems prow to a 
height of 2} feet or more and bear small 
yellow blossoms striped with brown. Jt re- 
quires a somewhat sheltered situation. All 
the Satin Flowers may be raised from seeds 
sown under shaded hand-glasses during the 
summer, or they may be increased by division 
of the roots in spring or autumn. 
Hl. GREAVES. 


Tufted Pansies: Old clumps 


Where these have been allowed to grow 
unrestricted one usuallv finds at this time 
of the year miniature beds almost that, if 
left, will not yield very fine flowers, and, 
what is worse, will be apt to die off, particu- 
larly in the centre, during a hot priod. 
Tufted Pansies in this condition should be 
taken up, carefully separated, and planted 
out. Where a number of basal shoots ap- 
pears the weakliest can be cut or pulled off, 
and only the strongest allowed to remain. 
A rich, sandy loam suits them, and in the 
case of divided plants a mulch of oll manure 
about the surface near the blooming perio! 
will tide them over and prevent exhaustion. 

MIDLAND FR. 
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Southern Counties 
Gardenias | | 


-~ The advent of warmer weather will admit 
of full-grown specimens which have recently 
yielded a full orop of blooms’ being induced 


= by free syringing as well as subjecting them 
to a-moist stove temperature to break and- 


make free growth and set their buds before 
or by late autumn. A further inducement in 
attaining this end is to remove as much as 
possible of the old and inert soil and replace 
it with new and suitable compost enriched 
with Clay’s fertiliser. Care should also be 


taken to put the drainage in order. When in — 


full growth supply the roots occasionally with 
clarified soot and manure-water. Give 
autumn-struck plants their final shift and 


grow them on under similar conditions. ` 
‘Spring-struck examples will now be ready for 


transference to 6-inch pots, in which they 
will bloom next spring. The plants in every 


case Should be frequently looked over and- 


cleaned, mealy bug being the chief and most 
difficult insect pest to deal with. | 


Cinerarias and Primulas - 
Plants intended for early winter bloomin 


‘will, in hot weather, need to be'kept cool an 


shaded during the hottest part of the day. If 
in frames, turning the latter to face north- 


wards is beneficial, or if they can be placed . 


on the north side of a wall or hedgé it will 


help matters. Cinerarias greatly benefit if ` 


the lights are drawn off in the evening and 


exposed to night dews. In lieu of this, dew 
_the plants over with a syringe in the late 


afternoon. Keep the ashes, or whatever the 
pots are standing on, constantly moist. Put 
later-naised plants into 60-sized pots and give 
the final shift as soon as these are well filled 
with roots. | 


~ 


_ Fruit quarters - 2 © i 
Take advantage of dry weather to get the 


ground between trees and bushes well hoed 
and cleaned before weeds have time to flower 


and shed their seeds, and add to the labour 
fater in the season. 


Newly-grafted trees . 

Support the young growths before acci- 
dents are likely tò occur from the effects of 
high winds, etc. Bamboos lashed on to 
either branch, stem, or stook, as the case 


may be, is as convenient a method as any fior 


carrying this into effect, and the young 
growths can also, when tied to them, be 
trained out quite straight. 
Asparagus v 
Directly Peas become plentiful the cutting 


of Asparagus should cease. For the re- 


mainder of the season every effort should be 
directed to obtaining as vigorous a growth as 
possible with the aid of liquid-manure or 
artificials. Keep the beds free of weeds and 
afford support to the tops before they become 
sufficiently advanced to be blown over or 
twisted off by rough winds. Give the same 
attention to newly-formed beds, as the fact 


that growth cannot be of too robust a nature 


should never be lost sight of. 


Seakale - 


Thin all growths down to one, and that the 
strongest, on root cuttings intended to fur- 
nish crowns for forcing next winter. Ply 
the hoe frequently and encourage a vigorous 
growth with the aid of nitrogenous manures. 


Globe Artichokes 


ly liquid-manure or a fertiliser to the 
Bee on as the cutting of the first crop 
of heads ceases, with a view to obtaining a 
further supply later in the season. A. W. 


: r l : d 
=- Midland Counties 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations 
The datest batch of plants intended for 
flowering in the winter and early spring has 
been repotted for the last time. .The earliest 
batch, which was repotted in May, is now 
well rooted and will be afforded a slight top- 


` dressing of an approved Carnation manure. 


It is not desirable to pinch any of the flower- 
ing spikes later than July 15th. The extent 


‘to which stopping is carried! depends on the 


variety. Some sorts should mot be stopped 
after the first week in June, while others of 
free, growth may be stopped up to the middle 
of July. . a 7 


Hydrangeas 

Insert cuttings of Hydrangeas as suitable 
shoots are available for the purpose until the 
end of August. Insert the cuttings singly in 
small pots and plunge them in a warm pit or 
propagating-case in which- they will root 
readily. Remove them from the propagating- 
house when rooted, and harden them 
gradually in a cool pit; withholding water as 


the season advances. Select strong, young 


plants of different sizes to replace worn-out 


_ specimens, and shorten the shoots. Shift the 


plants into langer pots according to their size, 
using fairly strong loam, a little leaf-mould, 
and old mortar-rubble, with an $-inch potful 


of boné-meal to every barrowload of compost. 


Stand the plants out of doors in full exposure 
to sunshine then the wood will become well 


_ ripened before the autumn... Feed large speci- 


mens in tubs or boxes on which the flowers 
are forming. 


Campanula pyramidalis _ 

Plants which are throwing up their flower- 
spikes should be fed liberally. The Chimney 
Campanula, also Campanula persicifolia and 
its white variety, are easily cultivated, and a 
more extensive use shouid be made of them 


as pot plants. Pay careful attention to young 


plants grown specially for flowering next sea- 
son and repot them in the autumn. 


Celery 


The earliest plantings are now growing 
freely. Each plant should be carefully 
examined and all side growths and split 
leaves removed. Keep the soil constantly 
stirred on. the surface, and give frequent 
small doses of ‘artificial manure and soot. 
Damp overhead twice diaily in fine weather 
and water freely at the roots. Jf not already 
‘done, no time must be lost in completing the 
planting ofi the latest-sown plants. It is a 
good plan to arrange for the trenches to be 
got out between the lines of early Peas, the 
latter affording just sufficient shade to enable 
the Celery plants to get over. their removal 
quickly. Lift the plants with good balls, 
shorten back the longest leaves if drawn, and 


plant very firmly. 


Autumn-sown Onions 

As soon as the plants have attained to a 
fair size, and before signs of splitting are 
observed, these should be lifted and well 
harvested before placing them under cover. 


These Onions willl not keep. well if allowed to 
remain too long on the land before lifting. 


Broad Beans 


Late sowings of these have to be syringed 
frequently to keep them free from black 
aphis. Strong soft-soap and water answer 
‘well and are ‘both safe and effectual. Stop 
the growths in good time, mulch between the 
“wows, and water freely in dry weather. 
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Cyclamens 

The stronger seedlin 
now be ready for transferring into, king 
S 0, -in 

pots. To grow these well a good a 


must be given, such consisting of 4 good 
sound loam and leaf-mould in equat aris. 
with sufficient sand to make it Sous ant 
to which may be added a little soot and, if 
thought necessary, quite a small quaintity of 
some good chemical fertiliser—say, a 4inch 
potful to a bushel of compost. Thegeneral 
practice, nowadays, is to maise ae 
from seed, ‘but at one time good softs were 
increased by division of the corms, and such t: 
plants I have known to be better than seed- ¥:% 
lings. After potting is completed place the md! 
pots in a cold-frame on a bed of ashes. Do t 
not over-water at first, and keep the sashes 
on for a short time, shading with mats, if 
necessary, in bright weather. ) 
Cinerarias and Primulas : a 
The earliest lot of Cinerarias and- iims 
Primulas, too, will require attention round , 
about this period. Four-inch or 5-inch pots, } 
according to the vigour of the plants, will be ‘ps '% 
necessary. Both must be grown as‘coolly as }~ 
possible, and frames, if it can so be arranged, |?" 
with a northerly exposure, are to be pre. 
ferred. Both, too, are father. fastidious in 
respect of watering, any excess being fatal to 
success. I am experimenting again, after 
the lapse of some seasons, with: a batch j“ 
planted out in a good bed in a cold-frame. 7-*4 
At one time I was rather successful with - 
Cinerarias grown in this way, and-a good 
deal of handling was avoided. The plants 
were carefully lifted in late September, put, 
into 8-inch and 9-inch pots, and shaded for'a 
time. The check was not great, and some 
very fine specimens were obtained. 


Ferns under glass 
While the spores of Ferns may be sown at 
almost any season—given, of course, the. 
needful conveniences—a small sowing ‘made 
at this time usually turns out well. Home- | 
grown spores, being fresher, are usually more 
reliable than those which are bought, and 


gs of Cyclamens will 


sowing ought to be done at the earliest pos- Li 
sible date after the spores are ripe. A go ee 
yellow loam is ideal for sowing. Fill a pan ity 
with this, finely sifted, press it firmly, water... 
it, and sow the spores. ‘Then cover the pan try 
with a sheet of glass and place it in the tit 
propagating-case until germination | takes Ivy 
place—usually, with fresh spores, within a par 
month of sowing. i 
Roses [ti 


n 
et 
ny 


Aphides may be troublesome at this a _ 
and, curiously, attacks appear to be induced ;:! 
alike by very cold and by very warm wa E 
Incipient attacks can easily be dealt with | i 
observed in time. Mulching is, nowadays, iN 
less favour as regards Roses, and if men a 
face of the beds De well stirred up at frequen a 
intervals with the hoe there does not appear ;', 
to be much need for mulching, od 


a 
Kitchen garden ie 

Work now includes the regular use of the La 
hoe in order to maintain a loose surface we oat, 
to keep down weeds. See that newly-plan ae 
Celery does not suffer from lack of.rgoist ae, 
and the same remank applies. to fete : 
planted Brassicas of every kind. The ers A 
crop of Leeks may be got out as E $ 
plants are sufficiently large, and where a i 
is plenty of strawy manure that ma ng i. 
should be freely used for mulching ams 


L 
among Globe Artichokes. If there m : 
a surplus line of Broad Beans the plants a a : 
be cut to the ground-level and, give o: 2 
favourab'e autumn, a late crop will be 0% 


tained. W. McG. | 
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Outdoor Vines 


A was, 
uch tase p Á Z 
kii 600,” by “F. HL,” by 
ind to meee couraged to plant Black Cluster and Queen 
addd aly. Olga "H the south wall of some garden 
Ys Quite a ge, = ae Se rth the instructions as 
cal litle a Joie ng | the shoots that push from 
oa the third and seventh buds, l am puzzled to 
\$ o know the next step after ‘ pinching laterals 
Lae he: w two eyes.’ Would it be possible for 
EE “F, H.” to give a diagram showing clearly 
a ees each point in the training, so that an 
wn fo be ee amateur could follow safely? To an expert 
ng 1s «qe gardener my difficulty would, of course, seem 
Ne ON a iei i, absurd, but as a novice who knows nothing 
fish ahi about Vine-growing, I should be grateful if 
Ne, hafi your correspondent would give: tartier de- 


: arent Pe +. ‘ P 
t weathe, } tails, His article IS the only one Í have come 
himoa 5 B6TOSS Which makes Vines jn the open ap- 
td c. pear possible to the amateur gardener, and 
| require “| several of my friends are eager to learn more 
ife Gord ‘s Z 
in ly. HUTCHINSON. 
tour af ep | [Young Vines like No. 1 are easily pro- 
uthega rable, but it is far better to obtain ones 


“ifitaes | Simubar to No. 2, as, With the latter, there is 
spose, ae, à clear year’s gain. The two shoots should 
are malic: Ls be trained down to form the groundwork, as 
meg M Fig. 3. Then cut out of cach arm the 
seinen first, second, fourth, fifth, and sixth buds, 

i. and leave the third and seventh buds un- 


sei o 
he touched, as at 5, 6, 7, 8, Fig. 3. - Train up 


mathe & 
ths oa, £ \ 
p ail ; 
in kite Se 

RTE 

NEOA 


were we 
l 


` W Cut down 

Fes 

and r 

i sta! | 

UAEM | i 2 

ane 

api the shoots that push from these during the 
paw $OWINg period. When pruning in autumn 
set tthe 5 and 7 buds (Fig. 3) back to 3 feet 


re 
i 


2 from base and O and $X to Jowest bud. We 
yes ir BOW have the Vine as at Fig. q. The next 
Teo war trim up the shoots BB. perpendicularly 
a well as those at C.C. (Fig. 4) that were 
cut to the lowest bud. The Vine is now in 
ts permanent form, fruit nye two shoots one 
; rand training two to fruit the next. I 
r trust T have made jt quite plain, but if your 
e Corcepondent is in doubt I shall be pleased 
acts tu advise. | 


ar White Currants 
oe White Currants nowadays appear to have 
DAS, lost much ol the popularity which they for- 
> merly enjoyed in private gardens. ~ Cer- 
z txnly when plantations of Currants are be- 
Cl RE renewed Red Currants are now planted 
5 | abegether disproportionately to the white 
nineties, This decreased demand has had 
the inevitabl: effect, for, when looking 
through the catalogue of a firm famous for 


eal trees, I observed that but three 
os Were mentioned. Struck by this, I 
med UP another list, and found that but 


af variety —White Duteh—was offered. 
eae ior well-vrow n white Currants for 
ee rt has, I know , dis ippeared ; SO, t00, 

3S white Currant wins Írom the stillroom. 


ncrease of imported 
throughout the year 


believe that th at 
fruits of all kinds and 


on other countries has | to the disap- 
ie. Me white Currant from the des- 
fer e: A gh sda. t was this fruit 

t Wall space was devoted to 1ts 


Catu mann, $ ` $ s 
f—~early walls fot hrst crops and north 


FRUIT 


inter. | , : 

S: In your issue of April 7th there was a 
} valuable article on “Grape Vines in the 

by which I was en- 
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walls for the crop which came in after that 
from bushes in the open was exhausted. 
Many good fruit-growers prided themselves 
upon the quality of their white Currants as 
much as they did upon their Grapes. Now 
the fruit is only found in perfection in the 
garden of the amateur who “ fancies ” bush 
fruits. Some of the varieties formerly grown 


included Common White, Cut-leaved White, 
and White Dutch, this trio being usually 
grown in breaks in the open. For wall cul- 
ture among those which I have so grown 
are: Knight's White, a variety which bears 
medium-sized but very  well-flavoured 
bunches and which forms an excellent wall 
variety; macrocarpa, which used to be the 
dessert Currant par excellence owing to its 
distinct flavour; White Imperial, which pro- 
duces the longest and most shapely bunches 
of any Currant—white, red, or black—which 
I know, and which was unrivalled for exhi- 
bition; White Transparent, which was small 
in the bunch, each averaging only about 
nine berries to the bunch, but well favoured; 
and Blanche d'Angleterre, which I always 
considered to be a variety of, or synonymous 
with, White Dutch, i 
A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Pruning and training of 
Raspberries 
[RerLy To X.Y.] 

The pruning and training of Raspberries 
should be carried out during February, both 
operations being inseparable from each other. 
There are several methods of culture in use, 
each having its own particular advantage 
under different circumstances. The svstem 
of staking is undoubtedly to be preferred for 
garden use. It has a great advantage over 
the non-staking system in the fact that the 
bearing canes are liable to bend down under 
a weight of fruit. When the cost of labour 
has to be taken into consideration, as on 
large fruit farms, the non-staking system is 
usually adopted. 


Stakinc.—Ash or Larch stakes about 53 
feet in length should be used fer this pur- 
pose, and should be driven into the ground a 
distance of about 18 inches. Select from five 
to six of the strongest, well-ripened canes of 
each crown and secure them to a stake by 
means of tarred string, and cut off just above 
the stake. Unfortunately, it is not always 
possible to secure short-jointed, well-ripened 
canes 4 feet in length. Under such circum- 
stances two canes may be selected the full 
length of the stake and tied. Then two more 


415 


may be found to be well ripened for two- 
thirds of the length. These should be cut at 
that length and tied to the stake. Again two 
more may be tied up at one-third of the 
length, the tallest always being the inner- 
most. By cutting the canes at various lengths 
fruit will be produced nearly down to the 
ground, and givé a longer succession, 
whereas when all are cut to one level fruit is 
only produced upon the uppermost parts of 


the canes. 


7 8 
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I 
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NON-STAKING SYSTEM.—A method usually 


adopted on large fruit farms, and only 
strong-growing, self-supporting varieties 
should be used for the, purpose. lHalf-a- 


dozen of the strongest canes should be 
selected and cut back to within 3 feet of the 
ground, although if the canes are thoroughly 
well ripened almost to the tips only the tips 
need be cut away. All other smaller growth 
should be cut away at the ground-level. Some 
growers leave the canes absolutely self-sup- 
porting, while others tie them together at 
the top, and so prevent them bending down. 
ARCHING.—This system offers the advant- 
age of allowing the voung shoots to grow 
Straight up into the light and air, thereby 
securing strong, well-ripencd, successional 
canes. Stakes 3 feet in length should be 
placed in a row in the centre of each space 
between the root-stocks in the row. Three 
or four of the strongest canes from the root- 
stocks on each side are bent down to the 
stake and tied, forming an arch, all others 
being cut to the ground. 
AUTUMN-FRUITING — RASPRERRIES. — These 
should be cut down to the ground in Febru- 
ary. Strong growths will then push up in 
the spring and should be thinned out while 
quite small. A. J.P. 


Strawberries: selecting runners 


Those needing these for planting in pots 
should obtain runners from the best fruiting 
plants. I have noticed in most beds some 
are prone to be barren. ‘These produce 
abundance of strong runners early, and un- 
less removed are apt to be selected for 
planting. On the other hand, if runners are 


=i C 


taken from old beds and heavy-cropping 
plants they are so weak that they take a long 
time to start, and seldom make good, vigor- 
ous plants. I adopted the method of re- 
moving or marking all plants before gather- 
ing began that I did not intend to take 
runners from. It pays to keep some plants 
to obtain runners from if thev are needed for 
pots or early borders. I am convinced the 
best results can only be had by planting 
nothing but the strongest and best plants. z 
Dorset. 
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` Stage any necessary repotting. should be — 
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Growing Amaryllis 

_ I have several good varieties of Amaryllis 
(Kerr’s Seedlings), which are now large bulbs. 

quite ,expected _, them to flower this- 
spring, but not one of them did so. They 
are in 5-Inch pots. Will you kindly give me 
the proper treatment for these now? Should 
they be potted and grown. on, or allowed to 
dry off and rest? Is it a good thing to start 
them in heat during the early growth after. 
resting, or keep cool? | AMARYLLIS. 


[The cause of. your Hippeastrum 
(Amaryllis) bulbs not flowering this year will 
no doubt be found in the non-ripening up of 
the bulbs last year. A few hints, however, 


on their culture, may be useful. At the pre- 


sent time they should be making their 
season's growth, and may occupy a light 
position in a warm greenhouse. Do not re- 
pot them, but if the receptacles are full of ` 
roots a light sprinkling of some fertiliser, 
such as Cillay’s, will be beneficial, or weak 
liquid-manure can be afforded with ad- 
vantage, This treatment is continued until 
the leaves show signs of drying off, when. the 
“ feeding ” is discontinued and the water 
supply is gradually reduéed. During the 
growing period a copious supply of water: 
must be given. When the ripening stage is 
reached and the foliage has nearly died down 
expose the bulbs to full sunlight, water being 


withheld when the leaves have ripened off. 


Store the bulbs in a cool, dry greenhouse for 


-the winter. Here they may remain until it is 


necessary to start them into ‘ growth. 
January and February are very good months 
to begin, if a` minimum temperature of 60 
degs. can. be kept up, but where this cannot 
be done they should be started some weeks 


later, and the results will be just as good, 


Frequent repotting is not necessany, but an 
annual :top-dnessing of good quality loam 


with a sprinkling of bone-meal may be given — 


when the plants begin. to grow. At this 


carried out, using fibrous loam with a little 
leaf-mould added. Good! drainia ge is essen- 
tial, and the compost must be made fairly 
firm. When. they start into growth the roots 
ought not to be overdone with water. This 
fact, I believe, is occasionally’ the cause of 
the non-appearance of: flower-spilxes. 

The question raised of- starting them in 
heat is purely a matter of accommodation, 


' and when the plants are required in bloom. 
. Where a little heat is available a few plants, 
. can be introduced to warmth at intervals of 


a fortnight, ‘thereby prolonging the season of 
flowering. For early work select the best 
bulbs and those that are well rooted. 
Bottom heat, such as-a hotbed is helpful 


when early flowers are needed, but for a later . 
supply this is not necessary, neither js it 


essential to piunge the pots in cocoanut fibre 
as is often recommended. . 
If your bulbs ane large and in 5-inch pots 
we should repot ‘half of them next year, 
placing them in receptacles 6 inches or 
7 inches in diameter, the remainder being 
done the following year. They will not re- 
quire further potting for sevenal seasons.] 


Bouvardias in summer 
The treatment of Bouvardias in summer 


largely influences the blooming in autumn 


and. winter. Young plants, after receiving 
their final shift, should be removed to cold- 
frames for a few weeks, and from there to 
open-air quarters. Air and sun are necessary 
to successful wood-ripening, without which 
flowers will be sparsely produced. It is 
obvious, therefore, that on the advent of- 
summer, Bouvardias should be stood out of 


doors, and one can follow the method of 
Chrysanthemum culture in this respect. by 
providing for them a bed of ashes on which 
to stand the pots. Each plant should have. 
plenty of room, and the shoots ought to be 
tied out to thin stakes before they get very 
long and before rough winds damage them. 


Weak liquid-manure given occasionally will 


help the plants. MIDLANDER. 


The shading of plant-houses 


Bold would be. the man who denies that — 


this is not frequently overdone in many cases, 


and yet it is a problem that must be well 


considered beforehand, so that the least in- 
jury be done to either plant or flower from 
early March up to the early weeks of Sep- 
tember. Something of a nature that will not 
obstruct the light, yet prevent. the fierce rays 
of the sun from scorching the occupants 
during the brightest part of the day is re- 
quired. Ordinary whiting mixed with - hot 
water and boiling glue-forms a light, lasting 


shade, but many an owner objects to seeing | 
such a wave of ‘snowy-whiteness among his 


glasshouses, requiring it to be toned down 


with green powder, which can be had from | 


any paint and colour. sundriesman. + Cer- 
tainly it is from a colour point of view more 
in keeping with the surrounding landscape, 
where-trees and shrubs abound, yet it cannot: 
be denied that such aliquid creates a darker 
shade than the first mixture mentioned, how-. 
ever thin it may be put on. Even with glue 
added the heavy rains often. wash a deal of 
the shading off within a week, so that it is 
necessary to put it on moderately thick at the 


start, or else it will end’in a deal of labour for 


frequent renewals. Houses with the main 
rafters above the glass sashes or panes allow 


the roller svstem to be adopted. This is far. 
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and away the best method of applying shade, | 


whether it be laths, hexagon netting, tiffany, 
cotton, or canvas, and the newer method of 
working them is a great improvement to that 
of half a century ago. a we 

_ No definite rule can be laid down as to the. 
time shade should be given: It entirely :de- 


pends upon the ‘position the house occupies. 


If facing south-east it would be required 
much earker than in one due south or south- 
west, consequently such shade aan be dis- 
pensed with as the sun works round from the 
former, while the latter will require it until 
quite late in the afternoon. In the old days, 


with small panes of glass and many sash- . 


bars, shading was of less importance than it 
is now under the newer-methods of securing 
the glass in position, and, naturally, with 
such a wide expanse of glass, shade needs to 
be given much earlier than of vore, as well 
as ‘later in the afternoon. Few plants re- 
quire the shade before 9 a.m. nor later than 
5 p-m., and herein lies the value of the 
movable shading over that of the permanent 
one, as it can be dispensed with during sun- 


less weather, and is quickly got into position 


when necessary. l 

« With respect to pits and frames, the 
shading material should be tacked on light 
pieces of quartering. It is easily put on, and 
can be rolled up when taken off and put away 
in the dry when not in-use. Shade is abso- 


lutely necessary to many fine-foliaged and 


flowering plants. It prevents scorching of 
the. tender: foliage of the former, and pro- 
longs the flowering period of the latter, as 
well as keeps down the temperature of the 
structure more in accord with the inmates’ 


‘requirements. As before stated, it should be 


removed at the earliest opportunity wherever 
possible. Where shade of a permanent 
nature has not been washed off much by rain 
towards the end of summer steps should be 


‘size and substance of the individ 
. the many superb colours whicl 
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taken to thin it down with hot water. 

en | c qo t water, j 
gradual reduction is far prefer es 
posing the plants to the 


full ole > 
all at once. Stare of the sun 


J.M 
Regal Pelargoniums 


Looking at`a fine collec 


i tion of Pelr. 
goniums, recently, I was stru 


ck by the great 
tal pips and 


l characterise 
the more recent introductions. Yet,. to, me, 


they appearied to lack a something which was 
present in the older Pelargoniums. Con- 
siderably over 20 years ago I had what was, 
at that time, considered a specially fine lot, 


- and’ among these were, I recollect, such 3 
vanieties as Kingstone Beauty, Triomphe de. |: 


St. Maunde, Perle Blanche, Digby. Grand, 
Dr. Masters, Volonte Nationale, Sir Visto, 
Brand’s White, the memiorable Ediward Per- 
kins, Hayes Crimson, and Duchess of Bed- 


ford. I wonder how many of these really. 


fine varieties survive. -Many modern gar- 
deners ,are shy of Pelargoniums,”owing to 
their proneness to attacks of aphis,” but, 
grown coolly, and with the occasional use of 
the vaporiser, no one need hesitate to grow 
them. They do best in comparatively small 
pots and under cool greenhouse treatment. 
Pe Be W. McG. 


Schizanthuses for pots 


‘No annuals are capable of giving a more 
beautiful display of flowers than. are. 
Schizantihuses, and every year their value for 
pots is more appreciated. Most people, how- 
ever look upon them as suitable for flower- 
ing during the summer, and overlook the fact: 
that, blooming in the greenhouse in autumn, 
they are particularly worth growing. Seed 
sown by the end of July in the*house will 
provide plants that will be at the zenith of 
their beauty early in October. If the seed is 
sown in pans of light soil and the plants 
‘eventually got into 5-inch pots, using loam 
and: leaf-moulid, with the addition “of rotted 
manure, quite nice-sized plants will result by 
the time specificd.. Gentle warmth is a 
cient to induce free flowering, and it is wel 
known that they bloom for a long pèro: 
Those who hitherto have looked _upon 
Schizanthuses as summer flowering only 
would. do well to raise and grow a few for 


blooming in the greenhouse in autumn, too. . 


LEAHURST. 
\ ; R 
Zonal Pelargoniums 
There appears to be a revival im interest 
the culture of Zonal Pellargoniums In o 
In them we have great diversity of ae 
plants easy to grow in any greenhouse W 


; - Ms ge ot 
frost is excluded in winter, and they, are n 


prone to disease. It was because of sas 
good characteristics that in earlier ve in 
enjoyed a wide popularity, but pai 


able to ey. 


troduction of other things their aati | 
house-flowering plants from November 


. a fal 
April declined. Now attention a beng 


directed to them, and many folk who have 


only moderate-sized. greenhouses regard ia 
as worth looking. after. To an a 
Zonal Pelargoniums are sale subjects, t 
they do not necessitate any culture but w 


he can give them, and anyone prepar = 


pot on a few now in a compost of La 
loam, leaf-mould, and: cow-manure, Of! j 
latter is ‘not avaitabie, the remnants from : 
Cucumber-bed, stand the plants outside a 
bed of ashes and pinch off all flower bee 
they appear will have plants ready to se 
into bloom in October. Amateur gro% n 
unfortunately, do not recognise always oe 
to have Zonals for blooming in the § 


house in winter they must be prevented from | 


. i 7 . i . ef. 
spending their strength in flowers in cae 


er ee aR =_- 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 


~ Pinus Pinaster 


This tree, which is also known as the 
“Oluster” or “ Maritime” Pine, is one 
which may be recomménded, as the name 
implies, for districts near the sea. In its 
native habitat, the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean and Southern Europe, where it grows 
within the influence of salt spray, it forms a 
large tree. It cannot be walled a handsome 


j O Wa fe Š 


4 


eo 
ach from 5 inches to 7 inches long and are 
yellowish-brown in colour. It is from the 
starlike cluster arrangement of the cones 
that the tree derives its name of ‘ Cluster ” 


Pine. 


This tree thrives fairly woll with us here in 
the south of Scotland, and bears cones 
abundantly, vet apart from its suitability for 


_ 


Pinus Pinaster 


tee, thouch its deeply-furrowed bark and 
“NY dark green crown are not altogether 
rage Yet it is seldom that an up- 
oe Well-Dalaneed specimen is met with in 
S Santry, probably due to faulty planting, 
w Ha trees of this species which I have 
“a have a decided tendency to lean over to 


One® enla ae i 
ne side. The foliage cannot be siid to be 


© Persistent in the face of sea breezes as 


th a z . . . 
t of Pinus insgnis. Jt is, however, 


dies and not nearly so susceptible to frost. 
taves are divided into two in a sheath 


ar r } ` . ~ 
ae S inches to 9 inches in length. The 
Ses, Which are arranged in clusters around 


otea 
x ae of the Shoat of the current year, are 


seaside planting it has Ettie to recommend it 
as a timber tree, and it is rarely met with in 
“pure plantitiens in this country. Great 
tracts of harren sind have been planted with 
P. Pinaster with great success in the 
Landes in France, where shifting sand had 
been a menace to agriculture for centuries. 
Ground that otherwise would have ben use- 
less is now vielding large sums to the Stute 
from the resin, turpentine, and by-products 
of this twe, while at the same time it pro 
Vides good shelter. Tt should be noted, haw- 
ever, that its riehness in resin depends ATL 
an a warm climate. Pts date of intredluction 


into this country is 1546. J. EDWARDS. 
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Notes from.a Cornish garden 


The month of June has been very inclement 
in the west, with cold, northerly winds and 
not much sun, whilst rain has been almost 
entirely absent. ; 

A flower new to this garden has just 


. . ae p 
opened : an Iris, which came from the Royal 


Horticultural Society with the label, “ aff. - 


chrysographes.” It is 2} feet high, vellow, 
and: not very Jarge—about the size of I. 


The fals are drooping and marked 


sibirica. j 
lines, the 


with numerous dark crimson 
standards are narrow, and there is no beard. 
The broad, smooth style and stigma stand 
well above the flower, and are marked with 
dull purple. What is the correct cultivation 
for this I do not know, but so far it is 
flourishing here in, a drv, south border. 
Numerous varieties of I. Xiphium, usually 
known as the Spanish Iris, are in flower, and 
there is no more valuable Mower for cutting. 
It isa plant which ought to be more grown, 
for it is easy and amazingly cheap. 

Among the Primulas, a plant of P. Bul- 
leyana has turned up after all, and, better 
still, one of the peerless P. nutans, which I 
feared had died out. Tt is a little thing grow- 
ing about g inches high on a thin stalk 
covered with white farina, at the tap of which 
the cone-shaped flower-truss opens from the 
bottom and produces the most lovely lavender- 
blue bells, more or less pendent, and pow- 
dered white within. It dows not like the 
winter damp, and how it should be cultivated 
Ido not know, but perhaps a peat bank, as 
advised by Mr. MeDouall for various difficult 
members of the genus, would offer the best 
chance of success. Another surprise among 
the Primulas is an old pot plant of P. flori- 
bunda, one of the parents of P. kewensis. 
This was left out under a north wall all the 
Winter sence | was under the impression that 
it was no good after once lowering.. But, on 
the contrary, it has produced a fine lot of its 
golden-yellow flowers, which are borne in 
clusters on g-inch stalks, and has been quite 
worth bringing into the house, 

A group of Aquilegia hybrids is very pretty 
just now. They are probably bred from A. 
chrysantha, and grow 2 feet to 3 feet high. 
The petals are yellow or cream and the sepals 
varying shades of mauve, ranging from pale 
purple to-crimson and even cream, They pre- 
fer a partiallysshaded place and are grateful 
Si a little leaf-mould or Well -decayed cow 
nhanure. In a south-west border below the 
terrace wall a Polemonium sent home by Mr. 
Farrer has just opened. Tt is about 3 feet 
high and has dull lavender lowers, campanu- 
late in shape, with Streaks of darker colour 
In the interior, and a white throat, whilst the 
protruding stamens are of a be autiful canary: 
yellow. It is not difficult, and seeds itself - 
occasionally in the border, Cistus vaginatus 
from Teneriffe is in full bloom and seems to 
be almost hardy here, but it is a short-lived 
plant and should be raised cccasionally from 
seed. Ihe deep rose flowers are about 
2 inches across, with a bunch of yellow 
stamens, and it flowers practically throughout 
the summer, f l 
o Another shrub not yet common, though 
introduced by Wilson” in 1403, is Deutzia 
longifolia. “Unlike most of its race, the 
flowers of this are a rich purplish-rose, and 
are produced in corymbase panich-s 3 inches 
or 4 inches wide. It has been here fora good 
Many years and appears to be quite hardy and 
of easy culture. Drimys Winteri, a native of 
South America, is à handsome evergreen 
shrub which so far has never been injured by 
frost here, growing as itis ina dry and shef- 
tered place, The lowers are scented, VOTV- 
white, and borne in clusters, and the bush js 
Very pretty when covered with them, as it has 
been this vear. Unfortunately the rexis are 
somewhat invasive and will Necessitate the 


eI adie the ci cs an a a ŘŘŮ— M 
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- removal of several tender Rhododendrons in 
its vicinity, which is a pity, as it is not easy ! 


to find a place for them. Triouspidaria. 
lanceolata (syn. Crinodendron Hookeri) from 


. Chile and Valdivia has, as usual, been mag- 


nificent. This, too, is a little tender, and ] 
have known some of its shoots cut in a hard 
winter. It has dark evergreen, ovate, lanceo- 
late leaves and:rich crimson flowers, which 


_are produced singly on long, drooping stalks 


from the axils of the leaves and look very 
much like Cherries. It seems to like our 
damp, heavy soil and grows very rapidly, 
occasionally layering itself. It is, however, - 


. easily raised from cuttings, and is used in at 


least one Cornish garden as a wind screen. _ 
Several Rhododendrons are still out, per- 


< haps the most remarkable being R. campy- 


Sm 


onin which Forrest found in China 


growing as an under shrub amid Bamboos . 


and larger Rhododendrons on the eastern 
flank of the Tali Range, at an altitude of 
11,000 feet to 12,000 feet. Elsewhere it is 
said to reach 16,000 feet, so it must be per-' 
fectly hardy. A little spreading plant, 


to five at the end of the shoots. The blooms 
are manrowly campanulate and of a deep 
plum-purple colour, with a bloom on them 
such as is characteristic of a black Plum. Of . 
the same series.as this is R. aureum, first dis- 
covered by Delavay, and introduced by 
Forrest. This at present about 23 feet 
lanceolate leaves 23 inches to 
4 inches long, glaucous beneath, and golden- 


Rose Maud Cuming—Award of Merit, N.R.S. 
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yellow flowers, usually five to the truss at the 
end of the shoots. It comes from an altitude 
of 9,000 feet to 10,000 feet, and is perhaps a 
little tender, but is’ very floriferous and well 


worth trying., In pricking out some seed-- 


lings the other day I noticed that its root sys- 
tem differed from most other Rhododendrons, 
for instead of having numerous main roots 
from the crown, each producing a mass of 
very fine fibrous roots, this plant, an the 
young stage at any rate, had what almost 
looked like a tap-root, and from it compara- 
tively short and thick fibrous roots. Whether 
this denotes a difference of habitat at home, 
or possibly a tendency to epiphytism, I do not 
know, but .in the meantime. it appears to be 
amenable to ordinary cultivation. I put 


its pollen on to the pale-yelfow triflorum from 


— : ` 


“4 


the Himalayas, and the resulting plants are 
now about 9 inches high, and should flower 
in a year or two. R. dichroanthum, which 
was lately ‘exhibited at Vincent Square, and 
got an Award of ‘Merit, has been very good 


this year, and I lately counted 24 flowers open 
“on a small plant with more to come. It is a 
6 inches to 9 inches high, it has small, glossy, ` 
oblong leayes, and flowers in groups of three 


small, sturdy, spreading bush, at present 
about 18 inches high, with thick, leathery 
leaves 2 inches to 4 inches long, covered. be- 
neath with a thin layer of glaucous white 
hairs. The flowers are in bunches of three to 
five, fleshy, and shades of orange in colour, 
some being dull orange and others shaded 
red. It is quite hardy, and not being a large 
grower is likely to become popular even in 
small gardens. It should, moreover, bring 
quite a new colour into the race, as several 


the effect was magnificent. 
_ course, stand. the winter. everywhere, but 
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. of us. are using it freely for hybridising. R. 
- Souliei, alas, does not appear to be a west. 


country - plant. It thrives better inthe 


eastern counties, and I have just heard from 


Edinburgh that it-is a wonderful sight there, 


It is perfectly hardy, and has glossy: green 


leaves, broadly ovate, and cordate at.thé base, 
and six or seven flowers in a loose truss, rose. 
pink, and very widely campanulate, I have 
made several hybrids from it, and one which 
flowered this year (Kewense x Souliéi) was a 
particularly good bloom. The species is very 
susceptible to foreign pollen, and the atten- 
tions of the bumble bee make it difficult:to 
get it true from seed. . SP os 
_ After. many years R. longisquamatum (sya, 


OR. Brettii) has produced its first flowers here. - 
_ It is a very distinct species, the new shoots 


being, covered with brownish-red woolly 
hairs, and the dark green leaves have a hairy. 
midrib. .The flowers, seven to 12 im the 


truss, are campanulate, five-lobed, and pink 


with a large crimson blotch. It is one of 
Wilson’s plants and seems quite hardy. 
The old Himalayan R. cinnabarinum, with 


its funnel-shaped orange-red flowers, has, as 


usual; paid its rent, and the fine variety 


Roylei magnificum has_justified its name. At 


the Truro show this year some ‘wonderful 
flowers ~of. this. species x Maddenii were 
shown, some being a lovely shade of pink 
and ` others champagne colour.. I have 
crossed yunnanense and oreotrephes with this 


-Species, and -in both cases the flowers were 


Shades. of pink, and very attractive. The 
tender, sweet-scented R. Maddenti- has sur- 
passed. itself... Often its buds are spoilt by 


frost, but this year one big bush ‘must have — 
had hundreds ‘of flowers, and since they are 


white, fleshy, swect-scented, and very large, - 
It will not, of 


should be tried even in the eastern counties 
on a north wall, for it is one of the most 
lovely of all Rhododendrons. oe oe 

4 PETER THE’ HERMIT. 


Myrobolan or Cherry Plum 


‘I saw this carrving large crops down in 
Suffolk recently, and it often happens that ” 
these ‘Cherry Plums do well when other sorts 
are doing badly. ‘Their flowering at a differ- 
ent time of year is often the explanation. 
Blooming as they do in the very early spring, 
they suffer-from cutting winds much, more, 
on the average, than the later-flowenng 
Plums do, but it occasionally happens, as it 


- did this year, that they come in for a spell of 


comparatively congenial weather during their 


i 
| 


| 


_ blossoming time and get a chance of their 


fruit being well set before the advent of the ` 


late cold“ winds, which work havoc with the 
later-flowering kinds. The Cherry Plum isa 
most useful variety to grow, being especially 


. good for making preserves or for. stewing 


besides being quite, nice for dessert. N. L. 


A “common” flower 


. = \ 
Some of our familiar native flowers afè 


conteniptuously réferred to as “ common, 
whereas, were they of necessity only amet 
able to greenhouse or stove culture, they 
would be highly appreciated and run after by 


the very people who- stigmatise them as 


“ common.’ One of these is the Honey- 
suckle, than which none of our mative 
climbers is more charming, ‘either when 
growing or when used in a cut state., In tte 
latter case, set up with its own foliage, si 
either in large or small vases, if 1S n 


delightful, its delicate perfume distinc and 


not too pronounced. The only. thing to gua — 


. ee . ‘ eA : -l e 
against is placing it tightly in narrow-ne™" 
glasses, ` Setting it lightly and naturally $ 
that the air may circulate freely a 
stems. B - AIRA- 


$ 
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ICt Specks tee o! NE F 
ist ; W ROSES blood-orange on the inverse, with the reverse pink and with a deeper shade of pink at the | 
e preen kas ! (Concluded from last week) Sanh ie Hee ores ous. The buds are large base of the petals. The buds are well formed, 

Rea and well-formed, and are carried quite erect opening to large, full, and well-formed 

Vers, sehen th: V > q r I ' } 

ilate ante va pap “ela J it any Son led the on long, stiff, upright stems. It is an excel- flowers, every one coming perfect and carried 

Nese, Bae oses for the June N.R.S. lent grower ‘and flowers very freely, each on long, stiff, upright stems. 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Son, Ltd., in 


addition to Orange King exhibited Salmon 
Queen (Polvantha). This is another good 
Rose of the Orleans type; the colour is a 
bright salmon-pink of the same tone as 


Julian: a, but very much deeper. The flowers 
each flower about 


con blotch, F° 
| seems git’: ' 
an R. dirae 

angera kor 
nt, and te» 


has juti i 
Mr are borne in large clusters, 
aad he the size of Juliana; the habit is good and free. 
a loved s- Messrs. Chaplin Bros., Ltd., in addition to 
uge e | . Bessie Chaplin (11.T.), exhibited Earl Beatty 
and ore, (11.T.), Vera (H.T.), Maud (HT 3y Princess 
LCN Be” Victoria (HLT.), and Mrs. Tresham Gilbey 
d ven ar (H.T.). The last won the N.R.S. gold medal 
PR Mice. at the spring show. Earl Beatty (I1.T.) pro- 
[its bob mises to be a good Rose, for it is very vigor- 
ane big S ous and perpetual, and has depth of petal and 
crs, aah? a nice branching habit. 
centa i Vera and Maud both came drom the same 
ficent, d seed-pod, a cross between Mme. Abel 
tey oT Chatenay and Mme. Edouard Herriot. Vera 
in {eco is larger than Maud, and shaped not unlike 
it ce the old-fashioned Mrs. Paul, being very flat. 
drons. Both are of the Mme. Abel C hatenay colour 
Penn aoe habit of age as if possible, a 
rifle more erect rincess Victoria showet 
Clr apena ee ARS very Mad SAVUR both 
! in bloom and also foliage. ndeed, there was 
lee 2 hardly a group of Roses in the whole show 
eae Oe did not possess Roses with this strain. 
wees Mrs. Tresham Gilbev (H.T.), which is a fine 
gine vellow, is a cross between Ophelia and a 
hin th Waltham Climber seedling. It is rather thin, 
ae but makes up for this by its great depth and 
cpt thickness of petals. 
ee Messrs. Piper and Son had a fine plant of 
we i their new Rose Papa Gouchault. It is of a 
ane bright cherry-red, not unlike Hiawatha, but 
ave the white eve is not so pronounced. It is 
ne very free-flowering and possesses good dark 
eth green foliage and is mildew-proof. Walter ‘ 
ae È Easlea and Sons, _in addition to Ivanhoe 
Nia (H.T.), showed Lo herub (H.T.), Gerlistan 
EU (RETN Little Nell (Polvantha), Mercutio 
~i (H.T.), Mona (Pernetiana), Mabel Jackson 
ue (H.T.), and Pilatus ULT J; Cherub CEET) 
r: has red-orange blooms, verv prettv in the 
TE bud, which js pointed, ie his Rose is best on 
| cut-backs. Gerlistan (H.T.) has peach-pink 
P onana flushed copper towards the centre. 
us . Attle Nell (Polyantha) is a lemon shade 
ie Rose Bessie Chaplin—Gold Medal, N.R.S. white ae very san in the bud. 
Mercutio (H. TI, not unlike Mrs. Coxhead, 
of perfect form. If shown weil is fuil, very sweetly scented, with good atte 


qe 

k te Hie They had in iha tent and boxes bloom being i l c 
T (HT), Litt: good vai ieties :—Little Joe this or next vear it sliould win a gold medal. of growth. Mona (Pe rnetiana) Raa the Mme. 
ae Gwen T te Juliet (H. r.), Etna (EET), Paul Rubens (11.T.) is a bi-colour, It is best Edouard Herriot centre, with ush of 
S udor Lewis (H.T.), Ma Fiance described as a deep tlushed Juliet or a deep magenta on the outer peta! In Mabel] 


it A E a 
LT. Ceres (H.T.), Mrs. Murray Allison Toreador, but much fuller. Etna (H.T.) is Jackson (H.T.) the blooms are pare like those 
Machin and Red of W. R. Smith, only with flush of yellow to 


a Pe Paul Rube ns (H.T.). I think Ma a cross. between H. Ma ta ] i 
Rae ae iS one of the sweetest-scented Letter Dav. l It is twice the size of Hallmark the centre. In Pilatus (H.T.) the blooms are | 
oc OW, and it even challenges La Crimson, with more substance of petals. too like K. A. Victoria. It is a garden and 
, C8 arn) Aug gusti (ruinotsseau, which (eres (H T ) isa cross between Sunburst and exhibition variety, very vigorous, and 
Mme. Edmond Rostand. It is of a beautiful possesses the same fine foliage as does K. A. . | 


yo Sts a 
-unlike n l like tts deep plum colour, not 0 : 
ut Of Sir ith and Hilt and Prince buttercup-yellow, very free-flowe nes and Victoria. Two other good new seedlings of 
The growth is free Alex. Dickson and Sons, Ltd., were exhibited 


ams! R : 
rely a de Rohan. Little Juliet (H.T.) isa revels in wet weather gro > 
food Rose, Tt m bi-colour somewhat = and the see good Gwen Tudor Lewis to advantage, the one was Betty Hulton ; 

a creamy-white Rose shot with (H.T.) and the other F. J. Harrison (HT): 


yp 
Tfu! ba Spo 
t to dese be, but reminding one of a (H.T.) i 
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The latter is simply an improved Lady Quite established in favour is American. yellow, is distinct and fine. This deserves 

Maureen Stewart, but very sweetly scented. Pillar. The foliage is more pleasing. than more extended culture for pillar work: 
Im Betty Hulton (H.T.) the blooms are per- - that of most sorts, and it is nearly evergreen. - Another sort quite out of the common is - 

' fectly formed, being large, full, and of great .In the cottage gardens hereabouts (Woking) Paul’s Scarlet Climber. If one could: wish 

~ depth, with large, smooth, massive petals. are some really fine examples, and with for anything this Rose wants it would be 
The bud is long and pointed, opening in all ample space between the plants they flower more rampant growth. Capital as a-pillar . 

weathers. The colour is an intense saffron- splendidly. Folk on the look-out for some-- form, however, it is superb as a standard. 
yellow with deep golden centre. It is free- thing new and good in the way of this sort’ I have seen some of the latter this year |= 
flowering, every shoot being crowned with a> should make a note of the new variety called. budded on stems 8 feet high, while I haye ':* 
flower-bud. The-growth is vigorous and of The Beacon. The flowers of this have the also seen the variety clambering up the ARC: 
‘very ` free-branching habit, with large olive- same distinct white eye, and instead of cerise, growth of fruit-trees; still, it does not grow o +ë 
green foliage. The raisers claim, it to be ‘as in the type, the shade of colour is crimson. so.freely as, say, American Pillar or Dorothy ' 


almost immune from: mildew. 


l This, too, has growth of similar character. Perkins. SURREY. 
Messrs. Benjamin R. Cant and Son also It appears, indeed, to be a most distinct and . Dark R 

showed a fine stand of their new seedling promising thing. Blush Rambler is liked on - af OSES 

Rose, Lady Dixon-Hartland (H.T.). The account’ of the remarkable freedom of There is something in the colouring of the ` 

blooms are of the deepest salmon colour in 


flowering, and Carmine Pillar is grown for darkest varieties that appeals to most peoples 4+; 
one purpose principally. This is through its the petals have such a velvety appearance | 
being about the earliest of Roses to blossom, - and a great characteristic is their scent, 


3 and thus welcome. Climbing Caroline Test- They have this virtue in a large degree, 

free and perpetual, and is undoubtedly a good out is satisfactory not only in providing noble.. Many of ‘the sorts that charmed years ago; 

bedding variety and lasts well when cut. looking blooms in profusion, but it flowers” -however, are just going out of cultivation, as, Ẹ 

Messrs. Samuel ‘McGredy and Son, more or less all through the season. This is they belanged to a division that is passing } 

although mot in. force, showed fine stands of the better. of a class of Roses obtained’ as - away. I refer to the Hybrid Perpettials. The 

Vesuvius (H.T.) and Capt. Ronald Clark variations from dwarf-growing sorts of note best: remembered are :—Charles : Lefebvre, 

(H.T.), both good Roses and each well worth for tall poles. _.The ‘others, Climbing -Pierre Notting, Louis Van Houtte, Xavier 
growing. Vesuvius (H.T.) is a bright scar- Chatenay, Ophelia, and so on, are capital for . Olibo, Prince Camille de Rohan, and Horace 
let-crimson” of good form and substance, short ones. Ards Rover is first-rate in its- Vernet. Occasionally one or othér is found 

possessing a delicious sweet perfume. It is crimson-coloured blooms. Florence -H. in,some old garden to-day, but dealers in f 

free and of bushy habit, a real good bedder , Veitch is another crimson with very dark- Roses find so little demand that their pro- ț 

for massing, and excellent for cut flower hued flowers that is excellent as a pole- pagation is being discontinued. “The more - 

work. “Capt. Ronald, Clark (H.T.)-is of a trained plant.. This, too, is a way to see modern kinds are surely not less- beautiful, 

brilliant<vermilion colour shaded orange on Gruss an Teplitz at its best, although some.’ although there is still a certain amount of 

an ochre-orange base; the blooms are fairly times noted.as a bedding variety. The brii- inconstancy ‘about them. that requires a § 

full and the petals are of great length and liant red blooms are always welcome if they remedy; that is, fresh ones raised that shall | 
pointed, It is sweetly scented. Free and are comparatively small. The old Gloire de be as free to bloom as sorts of other colours. 

\ bushy in growth, it possesses dark red stems Dijon is really fine in the open as pillar Perhaps the pair most generally. commend. , 

and spines which lend much to ‘ts attractive- grown. Mme. Alfred Carrière, a white, is not . able are’ Hadley and Hoosier Beatity, even if 

ness. , The Rev. Joseph H. Pemberton staged - surpassed by -ahy in its colour when grown in these donot produce gigantic flowers. The | 

a new Hybrid Multiflora Sea Spray. This the same way. =I., like Mme. Jules last-named may be the better, as. it is the 

is a summer-flowering ‘Rambler in colour Gravereaux, again, and the buff-yellow darker în shade. Maybe the grandest of all — 

white, flushed pink; the blooms are borne in blooms are big; often large enough and suff- is George Dickson, but this has :been found h 

5 large clusters of rosette flowers ; the foliage ciently shapely to be. placed among the better faulty considered as a grouping ‘or bedding } 

is of a leathery dark green and the growth is of exhibition Roses. The last seven named variety. With the long growths pegged down 
vigorous; not liable to mildew. — It is a great are what is termed perpetual-flowering. there máy be freedom to bloom; still, a Rose 
acquisition, but I would rather it had been of Coming again to the summer-blooming style, requiring such treatment will nevér be popu- 

a more definite colour. The foliage is most there is Mermaid, a variety bearing stately. lar for the purpose named. It is an exhibi- 
distinct and attractive. Me tte. A single flowers of a light yellow colour. The -tor’s--variety. There may be. something 
Two other new Roses were exhibited by species Moyesi has come into vogue recently, extra good in the new one of this, year, 

‘Mr. W. E. B. Archer, but I was not greatly and the distinct browny colouring 'of the. named Courtney Page. As shown it was 

impressed. These were May Queen (H.T.) single blooms is charming. The plant grand. Col. Oswald Fitzgerald is.a fine . 

and Mary Gwyn (Pemetiana). The former grows well; rampantly, in fact. Mrs. F.W. newer type of the dark sort for.garden dis- 

I should like to see again before passing an Flight, soft pink, although an old sort; is “play,-as also is W. C. Gaunt. J. B. Clark 
opinion, and the latter, too, will doubtless be among the more esteemed, and in Thousand and Florence H» Veitch are a couple of kinds 
seen to better advantage in the near future. > Beauties we have a pink variety that is very. that'often give very dark-coloured blossoms, 
From what I have written it will be seen, well named. Una, a pretty buff to white but these are a pair that require the treat- 
considering the number of growers in the single, is in flower welcomed because of its _ ment-of a pillar Rose, or to be trained against 
British Isles, how few new Roses really come being one of the earliest as well as easy tọ a low fence. re 

up for test before the N.R.S. Spring, sum- grow. | i If all the varieties named are considered it | 

mer, and autumn bring their quota, but at The Dorothy Perkins. type of Rose may cannot be said that there is no room for ` 

each show we see‘again one or other of those well be left to ‘group by themselves, with the improvement in the direction of suitable, 

not successfully or indifferently shown at a 


the centre, shading to pale pink on the outer- 
petals. The flowers are long and pointed, 
and open well. This Rose is sweetly scented, 


L remark, too, that in this style of growing `easily-grown Roses of extra dark ae 

former meeting. , s A G. H Pe we get varieties most suitable for taj] colour. - . a ae 
| poles to be tied to the same, and those that Da ' ‘ ae 

ROSES i lend themselves to being budded on tall _ Roses: Some disappointments , 

| Briars with the growth hanging towards the - I do not. remember a season when so : 

Pillar Roses ao t | ground in natural fashion. Effective in such Roses -have been gathered up to: this date 


way, one likes to see them planted alone, as (June 16th), and the only consolation one 
When the first of the popular rampant- it were, that there be no chance of the 


i introi Poa has is that other growers have fared i 
growing varieties was introduced—I am re- growth of one running into that of another. better. We have so long been accustome 
ferring to Crimson Rambler—probably the ; 


bler l The well-known kind named has distinct to regard June. as the month of Roses a 
greatest mistake was made in planting the variations in Minnehaha, Lady Gay, Lady it is disappointing not to-be able to do thi 
same too freely against walls of dwelling- Godiva, and White Dorothy, all of which are | é 


: year what we have done on former occasion | 
houses. The same mistake, too, was made first-rate, except that the last does not bear ‘A few buds of R. Hugonis. opened under 

in the case of another esteemed sort in pure white blooms. The newer Snowflake shelter of a south wall, but in other years 
‘William Allen Richardson. Such a position may provide this colour of a finé type; any- we have gathered bunches in May... Madame 
ïs too hot for them; over-dry, not so much way, it deserves to be known. So does Herriot and the lovely single Isobel are the 
for the roots as the growth, and in most Emily Gray as a yellow, although we have -first of the real June Roses, and these, owing 
instances this became infested with red- | 


hardly come to a perfect “ yellow Dorothy” . to cold nights and absence of sun, lack colour, 
spider. Thus many old specimens noted are yet. Excelsa, in crimson, is generally rè- n 


€ i ae i = which is associated with them. ning 
wrecks and disappointing. _ _ garded as an improyement, and is grown in- whole, however, bearing in mind the cu Hi 
y One of the ways to see such Roses at their ` stead of the older Crimson Rambler. Rather - north-east. winds and generally bad on 
best is pillar or pole trained. In any garden, later to bloom, richer in colour, the growth tions, plants look, better than one might & 
almost, this form of culture does not seem is not SO liable to mildew. The lovely Hia- pect.. This year, at any rate, it will be a c35 
-out of place. As single specimens they look watha is a single Rose by itself, in crimson of ‘ Gather ve Rosebuds while you ae 
© well, as they do in groups; and to form a with white eye. And Jersey Beauty, pale but the outlook for filling baskets 1$ not Y 
background for borders of hardy plants is to yellow single, is admired, and is among the promising at the moment of writing: : 
see pole Roses in ‘another ideal position. earlier to flower. Leontine Gervais, rose and . oy | LEAHURS 
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s distinct and fine. >, 
tended culture fy 
Sort quite cut og.. 
arlet Climber, Iie- P 
ing this Rose wigs 1 ) Winter moth 
pant growth, Car, i , 
vever, itis subaya In connection with the present outbreak of 
en some of tke iret! winter moth calerpillars (as in the case of 
Stems $ feet tig sy previous outbreaks), there have been com- 
the variety eiry plaints of the failure of ‘“ official ’’ remedies 
fruit-trees; stil, tieg —though, as a matter of fact, these remedies 
5 Say, American Pe ean only claim to be official in that thev are 
y used with success by all the leading fruit- 
Dark Roy | growers. The remedies are grease-banding 
se. and spraying with lead arsenate. 
something in the gf Grease-banding, which is only advised 
where the grower either cannot or does not 
this virtue in ay: < 
e sorts that dam- : 
e just going out das 
ed to a division tx- 
er to the Hybrit Pr ; 
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ng, Louis Van B: 
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‘cae 
ae dst 
ber 
cathe! a 
the i Rosa polyantha 
F 
xo Me intend to spray, depends for its efficacy on 
ies Meventine the wingless females from climb- 
pul ey ng up the trees in autumn and laving their 
dues RSS. Anything which enables the females to 
Li") Bass the bands renders the treatment useless, 
wlio IM this may happen in several ways. In the 
ie hrst place, the winged mafes are caught on 
ee the bands as well as the females—being at- 
Rar Rated either by the latter or by the shiny 
ay Surface of the grease. If the males are very 
numerous, the band becomes so covered that 
the females are enabled to walk across the 
_ betes and wings of the males without even 
ae teuching the grease. They can thus climb up 
3 te tres and lav their eggs. As spraying Is 
© Mpossihle in all of these cases, an expert- 
7 Stat aill be made during the next season 
Cal Mth “yht traps, which it is hoped will 
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- PESTS 


caterpillar pest 


attract and destroy the males, leaving the 
grease-bands in good order for the females. 
The presence of numerous males on the bands 
is not, however, the only source of failure. 
Where the trees are grown with a very short 
trunk the bands can only be applied within a 
foot or 18 inches of the ground, and then very 
frequently they become covered with dead 
leaves and soil, which again provide a path 
for the females. Still further, the trees are 
sometimes carefully banded, but it is not 


AEP 
ng. 
“ae 


Ne es 
t 


$ 
- li 


Salmon Queen 


noticed that a stake or branch of another un- 
banded bush or tree provides an alternate 
route upwards, so rendering the bands ineffec- 
tive. Finally, reference may be made to the 
often-repeated story of the males flying and 
earrving the females above the bands; it ts 
possible that this does occur occasionally, but 
itis not considered as sufficiently frequent to 
have anv material etlect on the practical use- 


»ss of banding. 
ail ‘ane be seen that, although grease- 
banding is a sound remedy against winter 
moth, it has to be carried out with consider- 
ion, the grower watching for the 
hich may militate against 
steps, if necessary, to neu- 


able diseret 
several factors W 
success and taking 
tralise them. 


ing wi ad arsenate 
In regard to spraying with lead À 
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the application of this remedy has fewer pit- 
falls than banding, but there is one error 
which is entirely fatal to success, and that is 
spraying too late. Unfortunately, this is a 
very natural error. At the best period to 
spray—just before the blossom opens—the 
caterpillars are small and their effects incon- 
spicuous. The grower, especially when fruit 
is not making a remunerative price, is 
anxious not to spend a penny more than he 
can help, and he sometimes decides not to 
spray. Later, when the damage is apparent, 
the caterpillars have spun together the leaves, 
and it is then very difficult to render the 
foliage poisonous by spraying, which fails, and 
in consequence is blamed. Unfortunately, 
the grower has no time in which to reconsider 
his first decision not to spray, for the bigger 
the caterpillars grow the more they eat, and 
the more rapidly do the leaves disappear. In 
_ consequence an orchard green and apparently 
flourishing one week, in another seven or ten 
days may be completely leafless. A delay of 
two or three days to think the situation over 
is thus-quite fatal, the damage having been 
done before the lead arsenate has arrived and 
the machines put to work. The moral is ob- 
vious—spray early; but it is to be feared that 
so long as the market for home-grown fruit 
is uncertain the lesson will prove unaccept- 
able. 

Finally, reference may be made to the 
large black flies—usually called St. Mark's 
fies—which every Mav swarm in orchards 
and elsewhere. This insect has nothing: what- 
ever to do with the damage to the fruit trees. 
The fly itself is harmless. In its young or 
“ grub ” stage it is sometimes credited with 
causing damage to the roots of grass, herba- 
ceous plants, ete., but even then it is a com- 
paratively minor pest. Any reference to 
damage to fruit trees by large black {ies may 
be entirely discredited. 


The Hollyhock fungus 


What a pity it is that, in many gardens, 
the Hollvhock has been given up, Owing to 
the attacks of what is variously known as 
“fungus” or * rust.” P ‘rsonally, I think 
that the disease is wrongly described by the 
latter term, for it is altogether different from 
ordinary rusts, such as, for instance, that 
which attacks Chrysanthemums. I have ob- 
served that the fungus is worst upon two- 
year-old or three-year-old plants, although I 
have seen it attack plants nat tong past their 
seedling stage. Something, I fancy, might be 
done to eradicate the pest. For example, 
after the stems have ceased lowering they 
might, at once, be cut down and burned, 
while a few inches of the soil could be re- 
moved round the base of the plants. No 
doubt spores may inoculate the soil and 
spread disnse in successive seasons, and by 
removing the surface soil and replacing it 
with fresh material, plus a laver of manure, 
the danger might, to some extent, be mini- 
mised. One good Holly hock grower of my 
acquaintance used to make up a mixture of 
lime and sulphate of copper, to which he 
added a little treacle, and when the fungus 
made its appearance he painted the stems 
and leaves with the mixture. Certainly his 
Hollyhocks were far above the average, a nd, 
although not immune from the fungus, his 
plants were not noticeably infected, while 
others but a short distance away were in a 
hopeless condition. The treacle I ought, per- 
haps, to sav, was added to make the con- 
coction adhere to the leaves an] stems of the 
plants. A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


All eorrespondence on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Editor, “Gar- 


dening MTluastrated,” 8 Bouverie Street, 
London, B.O.. and not to individuals. 
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Pages for 
The flower garden i 
At this time of the year we hear much of 


the budding of Roses. I think it very likely 
that many readers of this anticle would like 


to know something about it. At the’ same 
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| Rose cuttings in position i a a os <8 p 


time ït is possible that quite a number may 
know almost as much about it as I do my- 
self, although I have budded ‘considerably 
more than a million in my time. It is an 


interesting, even though. a very simple, opera- 


tion, and if I would’ give you a full account 
of it I shall have to start at the very be- 
ginning. That means that we.must see first. 
what stocks we bud on and where we get 
them from. ao | . ; 

The stocks for standard Roses miay be the 


English Dog Rose, collected from the hedge- - 


rows, in which we seek for a straight two- 


ar-old growth of 3 feet to 4 feet which can ` 
| be lifted with a root, or we must use the 
Japanese Rose (Rosa `rugosa), made from 


cuttings in the way I am going to describe 


for bush Roses, and grown on with a single 


stem for not less than two years to the re- 
quired height and stoutness. For bush 
Roses either of those stocks, or by choice 


either a Manetti, de la Grifferee, or Rosa _ 


tiflora, must be purchased’ or be propa- 
ay oni cuttings. Pensonally, . perhaps 


from long habit, I prefer the Dog Rose for 
- all-round purposes. 


‘Briar cutting is made from well-ripened 
oe the énd of October or early in 
November. Its length should not be- less 
than 9 inches nor more than, 12 inches na 
reasons which will become obvious as we go 


‘A, T-cut; B, Inserting the bud; ©, tying 


i deep nick is then cut in finely-dug 
pee Ge mick, being 8 inches or g inches 
A with a sloping back wall of earth cut to 
a uniform depth and perfectly level. The 
cuttings are inserted an inchi a ewe 
evenly against the wall. with their bottoms 


resting on a firm pase. Then fine soil is | 


turned on to them and they are trodden 
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Beginners - 


firmly. In the course of the year in which- 


they remain in that position they strike root 
quite freely, or at least the great majority 
do, and throw. up a oonsiderable growth 
from the top eyes, which- have been left. The 
planting of a rooted cutting lifted after a year 
and trimmed should be very shallow and at 


about 1 foot apart. - The reason for shallow 
planting is to permit the budder to insert a 


bud into each close down to the root-system ~ 


by scratching away a little of the soil. You 
see, if planting was deeper there. would be-a. 


| greater probability of the. stock throwing up - 
suckers, which’ quickly run away with the - 


- the bud. 


plant and overpower the bud if left to do so. | 


Now we come to - a 
THE BuppinG. The planting of the stocks 
having been done in November, new roots are 
immediately made so, that direotly the spring 
comes the stock starts growing as quickly as 
do established plants, so that before July 
comes it is in full growth and vigour. This 
condition ensures a free flow of the sap, 
which is stich a.tremendous advantage and 
essential to successful budding. 
. Now we come to deal with the scion, which 
we call the bud. This is really the eye, com- 
plete in-its essential parts, taken from a 
healthy and half-ripened growth of the Rose 
we wish to reproduce. Budding is thus per- 
formed. A T cut is made in the bark of the 
stock, the bottom of which cut should be a 
little below - ground-level. Great care must 
be taken.in making it that the wood beneath 
the bark is not wounded, and this ‘lightness 
of touch is only acquired after practice. It 
can, of course, be done with any shlarp knife, 
but it is less clumsily and -more efficiently 


done with a proper ‘‘ budding ” knife, “the - | 
handle of which is fined down at the end and — 


sharpened so that by reversing it.in the hand. 
the sharpened end may follow where the 


blade has made the incision, and lift the bark, - 
_ rolling it back to either side, without bruising 


it. The bud is then inserted and tied in, the 


binding material not in actual contact.with ` 
the eye of the bud, but so closely bound as tò - 
entirely cover.the T cut and exclude rain and > 


air. In about three weeks it is easy to see 
whether the bud has taken or not, and where 
it has failed there still remains time enough 
to insert another. ; : 

In preparing the standard Briars for bud- 
ding, all weak growths are removed from the 
stem and two or three of the strongest and 
best-placed ones are encouraged. A bud is 
inserted into each of the shoots and as close 


to the base as possible. This, not merely to `. 


eliminate the chance of suckers, but also to 
secure strength. 

That, briefly, is the operation of budding. 
Those who have stocks to bud, but are abso- 
lutely without experience, would do well to 
practise the entire operation on bushes in the 
hedgerows, such as Briar or Ash, or Nut or 
Sycamore shoots. Deftness may be picked 
up in that way, so that al! fear of injuring 
the stock proper may be removed. 

In October the ligatures binding the bud 
should be cut, and, indeed, if the stocks are 


and buds are fit, is the beginning of July, but: f 


of whom bud a quarter of a million every 1) 


-who have but a few the budding in-early July 
= gives us at least a chance to re-bud amy that |: 


-July 14, 1993 |! 
still growing fireely they should be loosen ed 1 


after six weeks, otherwise they cut into the | 
swelling bark and may do a fatal injury to 


The best time for budding, when stocks ie 


E The bud. A, outside; B, inside; 
C, removing the wood ` 


it oan be followed on, if necessary, till the i 
middle of September. Large growers, some }° 


year, begin with July and often do not finish f 

till nearly Michaelmas, but for us amateurs a 
le 
{ 


have failed. A code 
Of cotirse, buddin is a form of engralting 2 


and has been practised from quite early times. 1 


I do not know who first thought’of it, but I F 
do know that it has become a very large and | 
very important function in large nurseries, |, 


" 


Rooted cuttings. A, as lifted; 
B, trimmed for planting © 


. i 3 % i ? it 
while to us, even- though but beginners, © 
affords untold: interest and peer ) p 
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E - Fruit 
Gathering soft. fruits = 
The term “ soft fruits ” is generally af 


> 5 tes; . 
plied to such as Strawberries, Raspbett 
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eae freely ther ye Gooseberries, Loganberries, Blackberries, | 
X weeks, other's g Currants, and any fruit of a soft, juicy nature 
3 bark and may da when ripe. The hardy outdoor fruits are | : 
ace easily injured, when ripe, if subjected to care- E | | 
best time for buji: less handling and rough treatment after or at more Sa ads 

during the process of gathering. The finest _ Although sakıds are usually associated with ready. The curled varieties should have the 3 
and best of igs aol ee objectionable the summer season they are, nevertheless, centre covered with a round piece of thin 

‘Sig ahy e si oe E nen welcome at other periods of the vear, and a wood or slate, leaving the ends of the a | 

va fe SY ‘succession of crops may be obtained by sow- exposed. Lettuce are of two distinct types, | | 

To obtain the Cos and Cabbage. Many prefer the latter, | 

jo 


gathered is frequently spoiled, and is the fore- 
runner, very oliten, of early decay. 

In gathering any of the above-named fruits 
for dessert we should gather each kind, ex- 
cept the Currants, with neat ly I inch of stalk 

j| attached to the berry. Consequently, when 
A a request for ripe fruit is received it is well 
to inquire whether the fruit is required for 
cooking or for dessert. In the former oase 
tha fruit may be plucked from its stalk, which 
is better in several ways for the buyer. When 
the fruit is for dessert it should be piaked 
with $ inch of. stalk, which, with calyx of 
each fruit attached, enables the fruit to travel 
with least injury. In alk cases gather the 
ripest first, and, as far as practicable, place 
them in receptacles by themselves, whether 
they be punnets, chip baskets, or flat boxes. 
The ripest fruit should be in the smallest 
mirketable quantities, hence it is obvious 
that the ripest should always be gathered 
itst, especially the kinds possessing no pro- 
lective skin, such as the Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Loganberry, and Blackberry, etc. 
Gooseberries and Currants are protected by 
their outer covering, 
lhe Strawberry, Raspberry, Loganberry, 
êt, when ripe will not, without injury, bear 
raui A Sae - weight. Therefore 
removing bene fA f t should’ rarely be placed in 
ooe an one liver. This is specially true 
gm the case of the Strawberry. Extra fine 
> fit, is the haere Raspberri s and Loganberries, to a consider- 
lawad oa, if ee “able degree, merit similar care. Black 
tember, Lee: Currants are most valuable. When well 
d a queira: UiliVated a good variety is exceedingly hand- 
ith July atò: “Some, When of such grand quality each 
ichadm, w> ceme of fruit should be gathered singly. 
Fa few the NEES Booseberri Ss, when required for dessert, 
ast a chine at b gathered: with the stalk attached. 
ren green” Gooseberries are required 
for bottling iC is weil to gather them with 
their stalks, and to remove with scissors the 


budding sa" 


practise Ine Halk and cal : : 
y wha fied | Whoa cess ie trom cach berry immediately gathered for use as soon as they have formed 
it has ew Di) es Prop n the bottle. The same three or four leaves. Cress should be sown  Kreater number of red bulbs. Sorrel can be ; 
t function 4 "i puddings s Wh hia r : ge Alas tarts and in March and onwards in boxes about 12 D ume In Mareh in rows about 15 i 
l Bitherer| xs e E aba they should be inches square and 2 inches deep. The soil in I A ine svd'ings singled out to , 
on 5 th ir stalks entire, the boxes must be well pressed down and the = @ foot between each. This js a very useful 
| A Red, White, and Pink Currants the seed sown regularly over the surface. When — Print for salads, soups, and sauces, and js | 
Ghent Pe in the Gik of zig B lack placed in a greenhouse or frame the seed will R -o eee to EAN Only 
: ii be gathered. The stalks germinate in about a week, and a further those leaves which are fully grown should be 
ktep the respective berries apart from each supply may be sown in another box for suc- Rathered, leaving the smaller: ones for future 
nee Saar hi ee ca fon a ah cession. Dne wt Lay anys ue cuuung, R. D. 
ic: STEVES In an ort mary Truif-room Ww ; -m a purely medicina pont of view 2 
kep for weeks ‘f the room be ventilated by rear no other spring salads equal a Potato Arran Comrade 
opening the ventilators or doors a little on ae. Nothing is easier to grow, provided This is one of the best modern kinds. Last 
| fne days, Repeatedly have I saved the the land is not wet, but manure must not be Year the crop was heavy, the tubers large, 
eps of Currants in this manner from the applied to the soil, and nothing in the way of | and scarcely any small ones from August till 
binds, preparation, bevond digging a good spit deep, mid-May. They were excellent, being dry 
Loganberries and similar fruit, such as is either necessary or desirable. The seeds and mealy and of the finest flavour. My soil 
should be sown thinly in April or May in 1s a stony, heavy loam, With this Potato I 
: had a strange experience. When the haulm 


Bis Rberries and Strawberry-Raspberries, 
Ad the hybrid Blackberries with their vari- 
ous Names, should be gathered as soon as 
fhey are fully rown and nearly coloured. I 


ing in spring and autumn. 
best results the soil requires to be well worked 
and manured, as salads must be grown 
quickly and that is possible only on fairly 
rich ground, Leaf-mould is excellent material 
to mix. with the soil when preparing for a 
row of sald, or decayed manure may be 
used, Spent Hops are also valuable for the 
purpose. If anv of these are dug into the 
soil it will enable the roots to find moisture 
when they most need it. The surface soil 
between the rows must be kept loose by hoc- 
ing, for that also prevents moisture escaping. 
Many of the more valuable salads are too 
often neglected in the majority of gardens, 
being regarded as only of secondary import- 
ance. And vet the plants are palatable, and 
undoubtedly advantigeous to the svstem, for 
they play a clearly perceptible part in main- 
taining good health. Some few, no doubt, 
have not any marked nutritive value, but they 
possess «ltetetic virtues, and keep the blood 
cool, which is paramount to keeping those 
who consume them in a healthy condition. 
Among the best salading plants are 
Chicory, Corn salad, Cress, Dandelion, En- 
dive, Lettuce, Onions, Radish, and Sorrel. 
Chicory is a winter salad, and the seeds 
should be sown carly in June in drills about 
Io inches asunder, the plants being thinned 
until they stand about 8 inches apart. The 
usual practice is to force in a cellar or shed 
that is perfectly dark, and where the tempe- 
rature is fairly equable. It is quite easy to 
grow, and produces leaves of excellent 
flavour. Corn salad or Lamb's Lettuce is 
mostly in request in spring, when properly- 
dressed salads are always appreciated. lt has 
a pleasant flavour, and, being casy to culti- 
wate, a small pateh should be grown in every 
vegetable garden, The seeds mav be sown 
early in September in shallow drills 6 inches 
apart on a sunny border and the plants 


drills 12 inches apart, and the plants thinned 
until thev are a similar disttince asunder in 
the rows. The plants may be forced for 
utilisation in the winter by removing to a 


which lack the crispness of the Cos varieties, 
but are decidedly the better kind for winter 
use. In the spring it is best to sow the sceds 
where the plants are to be grown, as trans- 
planting, especially in dry weather, is liable 
to give the plants a serious check. It ds not 
at all difficult to keep up a supply of Lettuces 
all through the summer if a small quantity 
of seed is sown every two or three weeks from 
Mav onwards. Sow in drills an inch deep 
and a foot apart, and thin out to 6 inches or 
8 inches between the plants. Cos Lettuces 
are much improved by blanching the insides, 
which is effected by tying a strand of rafia 
round them when nearly full grown, or a 
week or two before they are wanted for table. 
Young Spring Onions, as they are called, 
require to be sown in summer or autumn, 
ranging from the end of July to the end of 
October. Ground for an Onion crop cannot 
be too well prepared; it is simply a waste of 
seed to attempt to grow en very poor soil or 
on Jand shaded by trees. The drills should 
be drawn 8 inches to or inches apart and 
about an inch deep, the ground being first 
trodden over and raked level. The Tripoli 
and Giant Rocca are the kinds most com- 
monly sown for producing: young Onions for 
salads. Radishes are ruined by slow growth, 
SO it is important that the seeds be sown 
moderately thickly on rich, welleworked soil, 
Which is either naturally just pleasantly 
moist or which can be easily kept so by arti- 
ficial means, and the savoury roats produced 
With ease and quickness. Long Radishes are 
generally best for deep ground and for early 
work, though the variety known as French 
Breakfast succeeds well on shallow land. For 
late and autumn supplies rol and white 
Turnip-rooted varieties are the most popuLir 
among market gardeners, who row a pre- 
ponderance of the Litter, which look showijer 
and better in the bulk thoin an equal or 


showed signs of the disease a portion was 
lifted to see its effect. These showed no 
diseased tubers. They were left) on the 
ground 24 hours, then put in a heap on land 


ra . ‘S 

: Mein so soon as they have attained a very i 

T dik shade of p ple, but not black. The dark cellar, or may be blanched where grow- AE P A 

co Log nberries and Blackberries will be then ina jn sping by ting up and covering with Near and covered with bags and straw. In 
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$ ut p? é > St. . -p N ; , a pete, 5 . Ses. . A 4 . e : 
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eee < its . eee being afterwards transplanted in other portion of the crop was lifted early in 
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of Get Currants of sorts and Raspberries thinning inches apart each way on wel- October. Out ef half-a-ton I hai nota peck 
a = š ry . -a < ar . 7. eee R . . 

FUT nett otherwise birds will take rows a eround, The piants, when nearly of diseased ones. I should like to hear the 

manured £ should be ted up in the same Opinion of others. Was the disease con- 


sutt o heavy toll of the fruit and devour it as fast as 
Mol Pa D . ‘ . s 
aes albus, Raspberries are more economi- 


full grown, 


- get a tempier 
manner as : g 


Cos Lettuce to 
For winter use the voung 


tracted by Iving on the ground, secing they 
all grew side by side and from the same seed, 


aoe aly . stting over 
“iV Droferto St etching the netting i 
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Lawn tennis has made tremendous strides 
during the last. few years. It has certainly 
come to stay, and instead of slacking off, as 


a “boom” game would, ‘it has steadily 


grown, and there is no sign ‘of a slackening 
of the immense strides that it has made since 
the war. One factor certainly is the extra 
hour’s daylight, which enables thousands of 
people to get a game in the evening who 


otherwise would not arrive home in time to 


. perfect condition to do so. 


do so. Another is the comparatively small 


‘space which a court takes, in comparison 


with cricket—also the fact that it is not a diffi- 
cult matter to find: one or even three more 
people to play; whereas if you have to travel 
a distance to. get a practice in the cricket nets 


and your time is wasted. 

THE PASSING OF PAT BALL.—In the old days 
tennis was looked upon as a girl’s game— 
more of a Saturday afternoon lounge, a little 


_it is not certain you will find anyone there 


pat ball and strawberries and cream—but how 


t 


many people are there who can play through 
a really. strenuous first-class five-set match? 
Not many, I-can‘assure you. One must be in 
Tennis has be- 
come an important factor in_ international. 
affairs. The constant sending of teams and 
players from one country to another has done 
much to cement the friendship of nations. , No 
country house-party can be considered com- 
plete without its tennis, and nearly all people 
who have sufficient space in their garden now 
have a tennis court. In past days one -shud- 


dered when ‘asked to play ‘‘ garden-party — 


tennis,” and the thought of spending an / 


afternoon playing with dirty and often 


months-old balls on a lumpy court made one 
very inventive in the making of excuses. 
This has now passed. With the popularisa- 
tion of the game people‘are not content with 
any old court, and consider that their garden 


is not complete unless the court is good, and 


a considerable amount of time and money is 
spent to get it so. 
not be enjoyed without good balls; so the old - 
order is changed, and you can now. accept 
with some zest an invitation which, in nine 
cases out of ten, will prove to be an enjoyable 
afternoon. The change has improved many 
a garden, for what can look nicer than a 


a 


r 


\ 


Tennis and the lawn ~ 
_. By E. T, LAMB 


level stretch of Grass, a nicely marked court, 


and a surround of evenly-cut Privet or Yew, 
“which make a perfect background? In many | 


of the larger country houses at which I have 
had the pleasure of: playing they have had 
special courts for their staff, and matches are. 


organised with the staffs of other houses in. 


their neighbourhood. _ | 


Harp courts.—The fortunate people who 
have sufficient space—and money—will’ prob- 


ably have a hard court in addition to the’ 
‘Grass. 


. This calls for much consideration. 
There are many makes of hard courts— 


asphalt, which is hard and tiring to the feet ;' 


cinder, .which is not badly affected by frost, 
but which blackens the balls; and red rubble 
~the most popular up to the present time. 
This latter requires much care and is con- 
siderably affected by frost. 

I have just seen a material for a new hard 
court which, if the experimental one which 


„is now being laid bears out in practice all that 


is claimed for it, I think that it will be the 


Five-Ten tennis court on small lawn, 


most perfect one yet produced, but of which 
I cannot say more until it has been tested. 
Wood, of course, is the most perfect surface, 


but only of use for a “ covered’? court and- 


out of the reach of most people. 

THE CARE OF GRASS ‘COURTS:—A_ good 
Grass court requires a lot of beating, and also 
a considerable amount of care. To be per- 


` fect it should be laid north and south, and 


Also that the game can- . 


have an area of 60 feet by 120 feet. You then 
have plenty of space at the sides and also a 
good run back. Select a position, if possible, 
where there will be no shadow thrown from 
trees by the sun. If the ground is naturally 
sandy, then it should be unnecessary to put 
in drainage; but if it is clay the pipe drain 


should be used. Mark out your site and care- 


fully remove the sod, cutting down to a depth 
of about 6 inches; then turn over the ground 


with a spade to a depth of about 18 inches. 


Remove all stones and level over with a rake, 
after which roll with a heavy roller. Keep 
rolling and watering and filling up any de- 
pressions made until you have a perfectly 
level surface. Then replace your sods, bear- 
ing in mind the necessity of getting the edges 


together so there shall be no open seams.. 


The sods should be laid in the afternoon, and 
watered heavily, and the next day rolled— 
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_ replacing this with the new turf, so 
a year to get used to the soil. The time for: 


—_ 


_ the game. a: 


days for 
Do not start play eens 


until you arg sure the Grass is gr 
Grass gets acclimatised to certa 
it. is as. well,- where ‘possible, to have a 
‘nursery ” for patching ; that is, using turf 
from. the sides surrounding your court,‘ard 


giving it 


owing well, 


seeding or re-turfing is between the middle of 
September and middle- of October. This 


gives it time to establish before the winter, ° 


Keep. your lawn free from weeds. Plantains 


are a curse to a court. Remove these witha 


knife, getting down about 1 inch below the 


surface and removing as much of the root as- 
. possible. - T 


EQUIPMENT. —When equipping your court 
do not err on.the side of cheapness. The 
better-class goods you put down the cheaper 
they will prove in the long run. There is no 
economy in buying something at a low price 
which is -going to give you endless trouble 
and expense in getting repaired. Remove 


your nets at night; it is but little trouble and 
‘increases their life considerably. . Racquets. 


and balls also should be chosen carefully, You 
cannot get the same amount of wear and 
pleasure out of cheap articles, neither can you 
play the same game. ~ You lose the sting of 


n i Oe ata 
Five-Ten.—The new game of FiveTen 


which has- recently come out is-an excellent 
substitute for lawn tennis where the garden 


is not sufficiently large for a fullesized court. 
It is excellent practice for. tennis, and can be 
played and enjoyed by one player—and the 
space required varies from -one-half to one 
sixth of the area of a tennis court, which 


means that it can—if required—be played 


even in a large room. 


The apparatus is inexpensive, and consists 


of a frame, the upper part of which is wood 
and the lower netting—the height of a tennis 
net. In the centre of. the frame, above the 


netting, is a gap, 3 feet above the ground, 
with a pocket to receive the ball. The mmi- 


mum size of the court is 7 yards X 33 yards, 
and the maximum 12 yards X 7 yards. The 
service is played from the base line, and the 
object is to serve the ball-into the pocket. lf 


-successful this scores a point; if missed and 


the ball rebounds from the board it acts. the 
same. as in tennis, and is received by the 
opponent, and is followed up by each player 
alternately until it is placed into the pocket, 


hits the net, or goes out of bounds. In the 
‘first case it counts a point to the striker, an 


in the two latter against the striker. | 


It is an excellent game and requires skill 


and accuracy, and affords splendid practice 


for stroke play for tennis—both for back and 


fore hand—and improves the eye. 

Those people who are looking out p ? 
really good garden game should see Five e 
played, and I think they will come to the con 


< July 14; 1993 | 
‘then water ‘and roll on alternate | 


week. 


ain soils, and - 


ing- On the court: .' 


ch dams ss aS A. 


‘clusion that they have found the thing they 


want. ax 


Oriental Poppy Mogul 
So far as size goes, Mogul appears to 
the finest of the scarlet smooth-edged oe 

Poppies of the present. day. It was wf 
hibited at the last Chelsea Show, and ce 
‘destined to meet with much favour iM: 


those who appreciate these noble Orienta + 


Poppies, which are nowadays such a rel 
spicuous feature of the June flower nl 
Looking back on the time when we had or 


_ the ordinary orange-scarlet typical Papavet 


orientale and that fine one, still in favo 
P. orientale bracteatum, It 1s amazing 


k 
advance made in these flowers and the 1 | 


creasing popularity they have gained. Mogu 


deserves to be remembered when planting | 


~ ad 


time comes round. ` 
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i Although the weather was almost un- 
pleasantly warm, a very good ‘show of flowers 
ı Was to be seen at the MECON, though CX- 
l hibitors nearly all fell into the same fault— 
! namely, overcrowding and spoilt many 
! wise excellent displays. Delphiniums 
' were the principal feature, and exhibitors of 
these flowers were very careful in their 
arrangement, so that the full beauty of the 
shades of colour was to be seen. Hardy 
plants were also extensively shown. 


7 
| ORCHIDS 
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These flowers are becoming. searcer and 
scarcer, and the only group came from 
i Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, 
t who had one or two really splendid forms., 
' Messrs. Sander and Co., St. Albans, had six 
t Specimens which, besides two Cattleyas and 
sa Miltonia included Odontoglossum Schlic- 
F eK, Cypripedium Godefroyæ  leuco- 
{ chilum and Cypripedium Godefroy var. 
(plendidissimum., — The only other firm ex- 
; hibiting here were Messrs. Charlesworth and 

Co, Haywards Heath, who had one particu- 
| larly fini lower, Vuylstekeana insignis, 

which was given an Award of Merit. Here 
{Were also to be noted Odontonia Dora and 
, Odentoglossu n erispuin, 


HARDY PLANTS 

Different groups of Delphiniums led the 
Way, the most str ikinyy one, and the only one 
. Society’s gold medal” was 
(awarded, being arranged by Mr. H. J. Jones, 
iof Lewisham. Some of the seedlings shown 
‘here were extraordinarily good in their vary- 
: Ing shades, and of the named sorts we liked 
Prine. Henry (very dark) and Andrew Car- 
Regie (a hight blue). Messrs, Blackmore and 
‘Langdon, Bath, also ranked high with their 
display, and the varieties Rene Guilbert, 
Millicent Blackimor: Jind Willy O'Brien were 
wry good, while a third-prominent exhibitor 


“uf this flower was Mr T. Carlile, Twyford. 


Meses. B. Ladha ns, Ltd., Southampton, 
showed seme Very nice Campanulas and bor- 
dee Pinks, While a group of Gladiolus seed- 
Piha Messrs, lowe and Gibson, Craw- 
Y Down, wer especially charming, one or 
two being of very striking colour. A wide 
wrety of plants was brought up by Messrs. 
Naterer, Sons, and Crisp, a specimen of 
Lavatera Olbia hy ing of great merit; and 
to be noted here were 
X Campanula pulloides, 
And Gaillardia Mrs, MacKellar. A large ex- 
hibit of | Mulas was staged in the centre 
i the hal v Messrs. Sutton and Sons, show- 
BS single and double varieties (mauves 
and whites), Mignon and Star Dahlias 
firmed the reat attraction in the group of 


plants 


Enngium Violetta, 


. Messrs, J. Cheal and Sons, Ltd., Crawley, 


aF some fine single and double Campanulas 
te from Messrs. Carter Pave and Co., 
l, That Very dark variety of Delphinium 
“rarkable was shown by Messrs. Kelway 


: 
rand Sons, Langport, and another very fine 


eer, the white Campanula Spetehley, 


re eee e f 
-Rc was raised by the late Mrs. Berkeley, 


pe splendidly exhibited by Mr. E. Dixon, 
“ay. Another wide variety of hardy plants 
Cite from Mr. E. Seaplehorn, Beckenham, 
Tere we liked Gladiolus Hatley and Bro- 
King. The = Delphiniums 
Linuctine and La Tendresse are exception- 
“3 ine flowers, and the specimens shown by 
SR. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, were ex- 
Contin their form and colour. An Award 


on Cit was given to a new Campanula, 


4 Te; ah ae 
eh Bells, shown by Messrs. Stark and 


AN Norfolk, which is of a pale lavender 
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| Royal Horticultural Society’s Show 
| July 10th, 1923 | 


cclimatised 1 tite. | 


colour. Lilies are now in great form, and 
several firms had displays, some of the best 
coming from Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden, Mr. Reuthe, Keston, and Messrs. R. 
Tucker and Sons, Oxford. Further exhibits 
of hardy plants which were full of interest, 
and deserve mention, came from Mr. G. W. 
Miller, Wisbech; Messrs. W, Hopwood and 
Son, Cheltenham; Mr. F. G. Wood, Ashtead ; 
Messrs. M. Prichard and Sons, Christchurch ; 
Messrs. J. Carter and Co.; G. R. Downer, 
Chichester: Skelton and Kirby; and G. Bun- 


-yard and Co., Ltd. 
STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 


Mr. R. Arnold, Streatham, sent. up a great 
variety of Caladiums with very variously- 
coloured leaves. The heat seems to agree 
with these plants, though some of the varie- 
ties were rather small in leaf, but the tints 
in the foliage were very charming. Messrs. 
L. R. Russell, Ltd., Richmond, had by far 
the biggest group of stove plants, and made 
a good show. Both Medinilla magnifica and 
Acalypha Sanderiana are fine plants, and at- 
tracted attention, while the Streplocarpus 
from Messrs. R, and G. Cuthbert, South- 
gate, included many fine forms. 


ROSES AND CARNATIONS 
Messrs, G. Bunyard and Co., Ltd., Maid- 
stone, had some excellent individual speci- 
mens, possibly the best in the show, and the 


variety Golden Emblem left little to be 
desired. Here also Severine, Isobel, and Los 
\ngeles were very good. Messrs. Frank 


Cant and Co., Colchester, and the Rev. J.U. 
Pemberton also arranged Splendid displavs, 
the former showing fine blooms of Mme, 
Ravary and Gen. McArthur, ‘and the latter 
such varieties as The General and Nut 
Makal, a hybrid Musk Perpetual. Carna- 
tions had several supporters, and we liked a 
new seedling, Mr. G. R. Groom, from 
Messrs. F. B. Groom and Son, Gosport. 
Mr. C. Engelmann also had an excellent 
exhibit, which included the salmon-pink 
Bona, and Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. and 
Messrs. Allwood Bros. put up most extensive 


groups, the latter also showing Mlwoodii 


Pinks. 

In the various classes for the exhibits of 
the National Carnation and Picotee Saciety, 
where only the hardy border varieties were 
shown, Mr. James Douglas, Great Bookham, 
was most successful in the trade classes, and 
of the amateurs Miss Shiffner, Lewes, 
secured the majority of prizes. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 
The Bunvard Silver-gilt Medal for Cherries 
grown by amateurs was awarded to Sir 
Charles Nall Cain, while both Messrs. Dean 
and Co., Ltd., and Messrs. G. Webb and 
Sons, of Sittingbourne, showed collections 
of these fruits, which were awarded medals. 
A new Strawberry, Gill's A1, was shown by 
Messrs. Gill, which arose from a cross be- 

tween Roval Sovereign and Mme. Hoci. 


Trials of commerctal varieties of frutis 
Raisers and growers of commercial fruits 
are reminded that the R.S. Fruit and 
Vegetab'e Committee metis on alternate 
Pa cies at Vincent Square to examine and 


“report upon varieties of fruits brought be fore 


it with the object, among other things. of 
selecting the most promising for inclusion in 
‘ m 


the trials of commercial varieties now being 
carried out at Wislev. The next meeting i~ 
l Iv oath, and fruits for the Committee's 
He rani -h the R.IDLS., Vincent 
Inspection should reach the R.IELS., 


Square, Westminster, S.W. 1, before 11 a.m. 
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Sunless June 


has left its mark on vegetation in general, 
and though one’s memory may not be as 
good as it was 20 years back, 1 œinnot recall 
such a cokl, dull time as we have experienced 
since about the middle of May up to the kist 
few days of June, its dire effects showing 
more upon seedlings than established plants, 
Helf-hardy annuals are a poor show, such 
as Mignonette, Shirley Poppy, Cosmos, 
Mallow, Clarkia, Godar, Salpiglossis, and 
many others, all appear to be at a standstill, 
the ground keeping too cold for them to make 
much headway, especially Matlows, which 
are no farger than they were at the end of 
May, while to keep the slugs (and the soil is 
tceming with them) off the tiny succulent 
plants one has to be almost daily around 
with slaked lime to reserve even a few. Vege- 
lable crops, too, are slow in growth, Peas 
not podling at all well, while dwarf and 
kidney Beans present: a miserable appear- 
ance in many gardens; Potatoes are looking 
well in general, considering the frosty nights 
the earlier ones were subjected to. 

The fruit crops have had a most trving 
time, and though there are quantities of 
Strawberries, the ripening of the same is a 
very slow process, which means high prices 
naturally. Plums and Pears appear to be 
very scarce, while Apples are good crops in 
some places; others are almost fruitless. 
Roses are jn a sorry plight, aphis abounds 
everywhere, and it is most dificult to rid the 
bushes of them. One syringes to-day with 
an approved inscctioide, and within a few 
days they are as bad as ever, Outdoor 
Chrysanthemums are suffering badly from 
the leafminer. 

If crops fail, whether fruit or flowers, 
many of us are apt to blame the weather for 
it in quite normal seasons, but there can be 
no doubt that the present weather conditions 
are answerable for much of the mischief done 
this vear, many davs at the end of May, also 
early June, reminding one more of December 
than the first months of summer. Most 


things will be later in their displiv, and many 


poor at that, vet if real bright weather sets in 
and lasts, much may be retrieval during the 
next three months. . J.M. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE RS, 
MEETING ON JULY 10, 1923 


ORCHID COMMITTEE 
AWARD of MERIT. — Viylstekeana insignis pocta froin 
Messrs, Charlesworth aod Co. 
Medal 


SILVER BAS kKSIAN.—Mesara Stuart Low anl Ca, Enitheld, 


FLORAL COMMITTEE 


AWARIN oF MERIT. Camation Mise Groom from Mr, P 
Groom, Gosport: Campanula peramfoha Ryturch ella fraw 
Measra. Jo Stuk and mon, Kyburch. Norfolk. J» phen Ss tpn 
from Mr. F, Gattard, Home harch, Eser, PDelphynum My Laly 


from Mr. F. Gitlarl 
Medals 


GoL. —Mr. H. J. Jonea Lewisham, for Delphininna 

SILVER GILT Floks — Messrs, Allwcru) Broa. for Camarina, 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN,—Mesera Bim Amore and Langdon, 
for Delphininma, 

SILVER FLORA —Mr. E., Amotd for Calelitinis: Maam R H. 
Rath, Let, for Delphaininma; My aara ts Banyan? and Co, for 
Roaeal Mr. F. Cant, Col bearer, for Rowe: Mr, Jaa. Peoustas, 
for Border Camations: Mo sera, Kelway ani son, Langen. for 
Delphinvuns and Gasilanliast Veer Fathana Lal, Shirley, 
Suthampten, for harly plants; Wear M Pr: kanl and son, 
Chinstehurm h, for hari) pams: Mr. J, R. Kossel Re bern, 
for stave Pisnta; Mr. S Age korm, far Giseh, ete; Mee pa, 
Stuart Low aud Co, for € amatioue, Meas, Waterer, Sm, arl 
Cnap, for handy plants. 

SILVER BANK SIAN —Mesers. Barrar Sons, Taplow, for harly 
Plants | Menm. G, nyari anrd Co, Maidstone, for lariy 
planta; Mr. T. Carlile. for In lphiranma; Me aspa, Jas. Carter ard 
Co, for beland Poppa; Megere Carter Page and Go. for hariy 
plantas Messre Cheal and Song Crawly, for harly Pian'a ; 
Mesara R. and G Cuthien. fur Strgteæ arpe; Mr Poarnr, 
Chichester, for harly planta; Mr C Epemann. sate Wold n, 
for Camations > Mesra Jow. anl Catann, for Clade: Me G 
W. Mrkber, for bariy plantas Rev és H Pembe raon, Haserine- 
alte: Bow:r, Eee, for Kiwa; Moers Nipon arl h rbs, for 
hanly panta; Mesere santum ant “one, fer (Canta: cae: 
Mesere R Tocher, Oxford for Lanly plauts; MF. G W we), 
for hardy pianta. 

ERoNZR Fiama. — Ma E P F Natten, fur Camationt.« ; 
Mises Hopains, for harly planta 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE. 
Medals 

SILVERE GILT PUNYA O =M cere Pear ap ¢ a, Nut ny- 
lane. for e herma; sr Nadya f Therra 

SILVER BUNYARD —Mearm Webb and son, SitUinglecirm, 
for © herrira. 

BRONZE BAN &SIAS.~—Giuil of Bowl soi ie ra for vers caturea, 
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Horticultural Societies’ News 


- At the fast ‘monthly meeting of the East 
Anglian Horticultural Club Mr. F. J. 


Chittenden, F.L.S., director of the R.H.S. 


Gardens, Wisley, gave a talk upon annuals. 
The first question to ask was, What.is an 
annual? Many which were here termed 
annuals in some Climates became perennials. 
The Primula family was generally considered’ 
perennial, but some of the recent introduc- 
tions from Tibet. only flowered once and died, 


bringing them literally” into the class of- 


annuals.- Stress was laid upon the fact, that 


if a plant is to flower well it must have stored | 


up sufficient energy to produce its flowers and 
seed. This energy was ‘not obtained by roots 
alone, but by healthy leafage; and unless the 
grower gave ample room for leaf development 
the plant was hindered in its work. There- 


fore every plant should have plenty of room 


N 


to grow. Unfortunately, ` annuals were 
badly treated in this respect. The packet of 
seed was usually sown in a small space. 
Then the plants were feft to crowd each other 
till they presented a sorry spectacle to anyone 


-. Who understood plant growth. Annuals, to 


be: well- grown, deserved good cultivation of 


. the soil and were not to be put in a hard, hot, 
dry, out-of-the-way place in the garden. In 


recent trials at Wisley he had been struck 
with the wide expanse -of growth many 
annuals made when given a wide area in 
which to develop. Another use for annuals 


_was the growing of them in cold houses’ in 


pots.: Such things ‘as Antirrhinums, Salpi- 


|. glossis, and others gave a gorgeous effect, but 


Ferns and Asparagus plumosus. 


‘some, of his well-grown Calceolarias. 
- C. H. Fox staged a good Gloxinia. 


always the grower must be careful. with the 


‘water-pot, «especially in the. short daylight- 


period. Nothing was so detrimental to them 


cas over-watering. As a final word he ad- 
vised the procuring of seed from firms who - 


had a reputation at stake. An interesting 


discussion followed. The exhibits presented | 


quite.a gay appearance of herbaceous flowers 


. and greenhouse 'plants.. Mr. F. -Ludikin put 


up a charming array of Gerberas, Carna- 
tions, and Begonias, tastefully arranged with 
Mr. C. H. 
Fox made’ a nice bright display of Iceland 
Poppies, and Mr. C. Faux anranged a dis- 
play of Viola Maggie Mott. In the ordi- 
nary olasses a good lot of Pelargoniums was 
to be seen, special mention being due to Mr. 
J. Mitchell for a well-grown show type 
variety. The same exhibitor also staged 
Mr. 


Laa Columb Killey (Arbory Parish Feésti- 
val) was held on June 21st. The show was 
an excellent ome in spite of the late season. 
Mr. R. Cubbon secured the ‘' G.I.” medal 


for a fine exhibit of Potatoes.” It is interest- 


ing to note that “ Laa Columb Killey ” 


means St. Columba’s Day, or, literally, the 


day of the Church of Columba. In ancient 
times the Festival was observed on the anni- 
versary of the day on which St. Columba died. 
It was customary that the services in church 
should be followed by public games and re- 
joicings. This, it is stated, was the origin 
of Manx fairs. 
held on June 22nd. Recently the Festival 
has been revived, and is now always held on 
the Thursday nearest to the above date. - 


A party of 50 from the Coggeshall Brother- 
hood Horticultural Society visited Chelsea 
Show this year. The journey was made by 
charabanc, and the arrangements throughout 
were thoroughly satisfactory, the party 
having a very enjoyable visit. This is a trip 
which could be onganised with advantage by 
other societies situated within reasonable dis- 
tance of London, and we’ commend it to 
secretaries when arranging mext year’s pro- 
gramme. ; 


> down with water from a fine-rose can. 


. this prevents evaporation. 
of the best materials for mulching that one’ 


Later Columba’s Fair was - 
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Correspondence 
© . PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Increasing. Tufted Pansies py 
(B. Rowland).—The best way of securing 


stock of these plants is to plant a few reserve 
clumps in the border somewhere and treat as 


follows :—When the first flush of bloom is 


past, or say at the end of June, cut the plants: 


closely over to within an inch of the soil or 
thereabouts. At this time the base of the 
plant is crowded with fresh young shoots 


that cannot grow by reason of the crowded 
tuft above, bùt with light and freedom 
quickly take on a fresh lease. After’ cutting 


down, lightly fork the surface soil ‘round 
about the tuft and give a thorough soaking of 
water. Now obtain fine soil, well. mixed 
with sand, and surround the plant with this 
to a diameter, say, of 6 inches beyond the 
tuft, also sprinkle some of the same soil in 
the. centre of the plant and presently ia it 

or 
a time, if the ‘weather be dry, continue to 


sprinkle the plants daily each evening with — 


water. By following this carefully the fresh 
growths in the oentre will root into the new 


soil, and may, a month after the cutting © 


down, be detached and treated as cuttings, 
though, in this instance, these will be mostly 
‘ready rooted ones.” ‘These young un- 


flowered pieces you may either insert in a 


frame or box (covering with glass) as cut- 


tings, or, by leaving a fortnight longer, make © 


up a border of good-soil in a shady spot and 
trdnsplant them there. This method pro- 
duces the finest plants with a minimum of 


 Tabour, and where large numbers are required | 
from a plant or two it is best to first pull out - 


the more prominent growths and repeat this 
operation as the cuttings are fit for removal. 
Roses with blighted foliage > 

(M. J.).—When Rose foliage curls in this 
manner it is owing to dryness at the root. 


Sometimes on examining such plants we_ 
have found a fungus upon the roots, doubt- 


less induced by the drought. This trouble 
often appears after a very hot day when the 
sun has shone exceptionally bright. The 
roots not being able to afford the ‘necessary 
sustenance to the tender leaf, the sun appears 
as it were to burn it up. To forestall this 
give timely waterings, and in no niggardly. 
fashion, but good soakings. - Remove a little 
of the soil around the plants to form a basin, 
and when the first lot of water has run away 
give a second helping. Return the soil. , The 
more like dust the top soil is the better, as 
Dusty soil is one 


oan use, but, of course, when a little stimu- 
larit is needed manure is better. 


FRUIT 
Peaches mildewed - , , 

(D. H. Hute).—Your Peaches are badly 
attacked by mildew. There is no better anti- 
dote for mildew than flowers of sulphur, 
which should be applied in this. instance in a 
dry state, as purchased from the chemist. 
To apply it a common flour-dredger will 
answer as well as anything, if you have no 
other appliance, and after gently dewing the 
trees over with a syringe, thoroughly dust 
every affected particle, whether it be foliage 
or fruit, with the sulphur and allow. it to re- 
main two or three-days before washing it off. 
If the first application should not kill the 
mildew repeat the dose, and by keeping the 
‘internal air circulating at night with the aid 
of a little heat in the pipes and a chink of air 
on the top ventilators, also by attending to 
other routine matters, you should soon sur- 
mount your difficulty. 
careful to thoroughly cleanse your trees when 


< Gloxinias. 


In conclusion, be 


pie a a 


C Fuly 14; 1993 


“resting next winter, arid kec 


xt w p a sharp look. 
out for the m iidew in the following it 
making immediate use of sulphur. on the 
first indication of the disease. | 


SHORT REPLIES ` 
G: B.—You can have an edging of rough 
stones, -in which may be planted . Alpine 


plants. “You may also have an edging of Ivy 
‘or the creeping Euonymus. 


Pie «| _ We, however, 
prefer the Grass edging, which, by. having a 


small mowing machine, can be very easily ; 
kept in good condition if run over once a 


week. 


J. C. Wadham.—Regret to say fail to re | 
You ought fo visit a. 


cognise your Rose. 
Rose nursery and compare it. o 
T. Trebble. — 1, Veronica Teucrium var. 
Royal Blue; 2, Hieracium aurantiacum; 3, 
Saxifraga „sarmentosa; 4, Tradescantia 


discolor ; 5, Tradescantia zebrina. \ 


S. P. Rowlands.—ı, Sedum hispanicum; 


-the paucity of barren shoots points, to the 
annual type and not to the form or variety -: 
known as S.-hispanicum minus; 2, Sedum . 


moranengse; 3, Sedum album, One of the 


.short-leaved forms formerly known ‘as S. 


athoum or S. brevifolium ; 4, Sedum acre; §, 
Thalictrum glaucum. ee : 
G. P.—1, Erigeron speciosus; 2, Thalic- 


trum flavum; 3, please send in bloom; 4 
Agrostemma coronaria. oor 


tarines on July 24th; Plums and Apricots on 
| = All amateurs are’ eligible to 


cent Square, S.W. 1. | 
books nearly 20,000 Fellows.—W. R. DYKES, 
Secretary. = 


Mr. John T. Jeffrey 


The many friends of Mr.. John T. Jeffrey, - 


] 
l 


Fi 


ne 
a 
+ 


|. 


ta 
mr 


dener -: 
who has for the past 13 years been gar 
to Sir R. W. Be Jardine, Bart, at Castle - 


Milk, Lockerbie, will be,pleased to know of 
his appointment as city gardener © 
burgh. . i 
o other places, at Harwood Hall, under 


in `: 
Mr. Jeffrey gained- experient , 


his late father, St. Mary’s Isle, and Eaton 


Hall, Chester. “His appointment will give 


i : his 
much, satisfaction to those who know Hs 


abilities, and under his charge the eats 
duties of city gardener of Edinburgh ua 
in capable hands. | 
In the Horticultural Exhibition at m 
“ Royal” Show, Newcastle-on-Tyne, : 
this week, Messrs; Edward Webb and a 
Ltd., of Stourbridge, scored a notable $ 


cess, being awarded the gold medal for & 


N . oq s, ` an 
magnificent exhibit of Sweet. Peas sal 
The arrangement of id bah 
was strikingly effective, a veritable © 


; : bout 
to Flora,” towering to a height of au 


14 feet. The Prince of Wales, who visi l 
the show, greatly admired it. At the p 
Horticultural Society’s Show, Chelsea, ntly 
the Great Yorkshire Gala, held re 
Messrs. Webb were also awarde “over 
silver cup and a large gold medal for 


raised from seed. 
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Tree Lupin Snow Queen 


498 


develop their tubular form and rich rosy- 
crimson colour. A few.plarits growing be- 
neath a pergola in partial shade appear to be 
fairly satisfied with their site, and are pro- 
ducing several blooms this year, each waxy 


= flower being 2 inches in length, ‘the plants. 


no more: than g inches high. A cool place 
and a peaty soil through which the suckering 


growths may push freely is what this lovely | 
G. M.S.. 


Chilian shrub enjoys. S. 


Hardy flowers at Capenoch, Dumfries- 
shire ... : 


One of the best Dumfriesshire gardens is 


that of Mr. H.'S. Gladstone, at Capenoch, 


‘Thornhill. There is a large variety of hardy 
flowers, both in the garden at the house and 
the other; where the fruit, vegetables, etc., 


are cultivated. Hardy flowers are well 
grown, and were good at the end of June, 
although the bulk of, those cultivated are 


later bloomers.’ Oriental Poppies of the most- 


modern type, grand Lupins, Delphiniums, 
Geums, etc., made a brave show in broad’ 
borders, while Nepeta “Mussini, Geum Mrs. 
Bradshaw, and other low-growing - plants 
S. A. 


= This Lupin, of the arboreus section, is by 
no means a novelty, but it retains its position 
as one of the best of our modern Tree Lupins. 


It is very effective in a small shrubbery — 
among dark-foliaged. shrubs such as Prunus ’ 


Pissardi, or in combination with Rhododen- 
drons, which carry trusses of dark crimson 
flowers. A fine bed, of which I retain 
pleasant memories, was one of this Lupin 


with a groundwork of scarlet Geums, and 


which I saw a number of years ago in the 
gardens of the.late Dowager Lady Wynn at 
Llangedwyn, Oswestry. The companion 
bed. included Lupin Snow Queen and a rather 
dwarf blue Columbine, and it was difficult 
to decide which of the two was the more 
pleasing.—W. McG., The Barony Gardens, 


Dumfries. | 


` 


Rosa macrophylla 


This is a tall and spreading Rose possess- - 


jng a distinct charm by reason of its blue- 


‘green leaves and graceful branches. 


With 
me it has reached a height of g feet, and this 
on rather poor. ground, and attracts atten- 


tion at'the present time by reason of its pretty 


clusters of blush-red single flowers, each 
from 2 inches to 3 inches across. In its 
leaves and, growth it would appear to be 


' slightly allied to R. Moyesi, which is also in 


bloom near by, although I do not think it 
withstands the cold winds and frosts so well 
as does that remarkable species, and’ should 
therefore be given a sheltered site. It is a 


- native of the Himalaya’and W. China, and 


is considered one of the most attractive of 
Roses when laden with its clusters of bottle- 
like fruits. There are many distinct forms of 


this charming Rose, all of which are well 
worth growing. | 7 


E. M. 


Helleborus niger altifolius 


It is quite true; as Sir Herbert Maxwell 
states (p. 379), that this Christmas Rose will 


- commence to produce flowers in October. [n 


a favourable year for the growth they are 
apt to come rather too early for’Christmas 
decorations, and when I said that the flower- 
ing season begins in December I must have 
had in mind that its time of usefulness for the 
florist and those who need white flowers for 
cutting commences towards the end of the 
year. We have no use for Christmas Roses 
when there is plenty of outdoor Chrysanthe- 
mums, but they are invaluable in mid- 
winter. I can assure Sir H. Maxwell that I 


tried every means that occurred to me, in- 


cluding heavy dressings of lime and syring- 


‘ 


‘ 
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ing frequently with sulphide of potassiuni, at 


the same time removing the top soil and per- 
severing for three years. 


without a struggle. Every year the plants. 


I must have experienced an exceptionally 
virulent attack. | 


valuable discovery, but he does not seem to be 
quite sure in the matter. J. CoRNHILL,. 


Rubus deliciosus | : 
This was crowded with its large white 


_ flowers in May, and looked very well on a 


Iberis Little’ Gen 


little knoll in the’ rock garden. 
winds did not. suit it very well, however, and 
some of the buds were shrivelled up by the 
inclement north-easter which prevailed when 
it was coming into flower. 
neat and compact habit of growth and looks 
quite well in a large rock. garden. My 


attempts at propagating it have not been suc-- 


cessful, and_I should be obliged for any hints 
on the subject. | W. O.C. 


A rate Clematis (C. vedrariensis) > 
I think very highly of this early-flowering 


Clematis, which, judging by its fleshy, hairy _ 
pink - 


leaves. and pretty, broad-petalled, 
flowers belongs to the same` class as C: 


chrysocoma and C. Spooneri. So far I can- ` 


not regard its growth as vigorous, but it 
flowers quite freely, and the appearance of a 
medium-sized plant in bloom is ‘sufficient to 


character. The shell-pink flowers are each 


from 2 inches to 3 inches across, with a- 


central bunch of yellow stamens. 
| oy E. MARKHAM. 


This certainly is, one of the best of the 


perennial Candytufts, with its large white. 
~ flowers of. almost a waxy texture. | 


little later in coming into bloom, but perhaps 
is the more useful on that account. It is not 
quite so fast a grower as some, but is quite 
vigorous and the habit all that can be desired. 
It is a great stand-by for the rock garden, 
giving no trouble whatever—subject to few 
troubles from disease or pests—and, of 
course, as easy to propagate as anyone could 
wish. It is ideal for a London garden. ` 
i Nbe 

Choisya and Ceanothus | : 
. The planting of different things in various 
positions in the garden often results in happy 
companionships either designed or accidental. 
I have been struck with such a case this year, 
when the two plants in close proximity hap- 
pened to be flowering profusely at the same 
time. In an angle where two walls meet 


Ceanothus azureus was planted, and on either 


side of it Choisya ternata. All three plants 


/ . e 
have grown well, are some 6 feet'in height, 
and have each covered a considerable stretch 


of wall. The mild winter was exceptionally 
favourable to the Mexican Orange flower, 


- none of the flower buds being nipped, and as 


leaves. 


a consequence this, in common with the 


Ceanothus, as above quoted, has flowered ` 
profusely, and the contrast between the bright 
blue and the clear white is at once striking 
and pleasing. Independent of its flower, this 


It is of a fairly 


It is a 


I did not give in > 


If ground limestone is a 
curative your correspondent has made a most’ 


The cold | 


"year, seéing what a cool and somewhat rainy 


attract. attention to its distinct and pleasing | 


White Foxglove 


~ 


genus, the softness of its blue colouring being 
became weaker, until no flowers were pro- ` 


‘duced. What was the use of keeping them? - 


although the finest plants are those left in 
situ, and given plenty of room by thinning Ẹ 


an imposing feature. They originated in'the } 
accidental appearance of one plant. which bore . 
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season we had in 1922. J. Hoogiana is cer- 
tainly one of the loveliest of a very lovely 


particularly attractive, added to which it has 
a pleasing fragrance. 


Pyrus Malus floribunda var. purpurea 
_A graceful and rather uncommon tree js f7. 
this, which I saw a few days ago in the gar- 
dens at Nymans, Sussex. The flowers are of 
a deep rosy-red, and remind one of-those-of 1's, 
the Siberian P. Niedzwetzkyana in colour ae 
more than any other, but are not ṣo large as. a 
those of that tree. The leaves are of a | 
bronzy-purple shade, and give the tree a very i 
distinct and pleasing appearance. 4 

| 

i 


TA _ SUSSEX. 
Limnanthes Douglasi 


others it is a great favourite, 
road a good- many miles the other day “| 
through parts of Dumfriesshire and Kirkeud- 1}; 
brightshire, and this struck me as an interest: jè 
ing feature among many gardens J passed |: 
and some which I visited. The Limnanthes | 


was long well known as a favourite of the | 


-bees,; and: this would account for its great 
plenty im districts where these were kept. 
The Isle of Wight disease has, however, 
largely reduced the number of bees, but the 
Limnanthes remains. It sows itself- freely, 
and is an.old annual well worth keeping in 
view. — Self-sown plants can ‘be lifted in 
spring and planted where they dre-required, 


out the. plants. S. ARNOTT. 


< I have two groups of the- white Foxglove, 
composed of over 100 spikes, some of which ¥ 
are-quite 6 feet high, and they certainly. form 


exceptionally pure white flowers, and was 
allowed to scatter its seeds. It’ was curious 


Ceanothus makes a handsome wall plant with | 


its dense growth and small, thick shiny 
E. B. S. 


Iris Hoogiana 


This lovely Iris has been flowering well 
-with me on a raised bed composed chiefly of 


sandy leaf-mould. I give it no special treat- 
ment, and leave it where it is all the year 
round instead of takin 

and resting it, as often recommended. 
rather surprised that it flowered well this 


g it up after flowering 
I am. 


that every scedling came perfectly. true, and 
it is the same this year with the exception 0 
two plants, which were promptly eradicated. 
‘Those who need flowers with long stems for | 
vases would find the white Foxglove useful | 
Wherever the white and spotted forms of this 
hardy plant can be naturalised. some pains y 
should be taken’to do so, for they bloom much 
more- strongly,.and have a more natura 
appearance when they are self sown Once * 
well established these Foxgloves are a Joy for 
ever. The one thing to do is to guard them : 
from the busy hoe when they are coming . 


through the ground in early “autumn, and. 


keep them free from gross habited weeds. 
se gn O > ByFLger. 
Anchusa Dropmore var. Ei 
Those who have not seen this in big group 
can hardly realise its value. I have in ru 
garden a group, 6-feet to 8 feet across v 
4 feet high, a mass of bloom. Although t 
plants are in an exposed position they vie 
no stakes nor tying. In another gar ; 
within sight they are equally good. Te 


plants are. from seed sown in April of last 


year in a pot in a frame. When large an 
they were planted out of the pot n a 
they are now blooming. The soil is 4 Le 
loam in full sun. Opinions differ regar 
this ‘from seed or root cuttings. ee 
grown it both ways for many years, an 
now some plants raised from cuttings p a 
a year and a-half ago, but they are Oa 
vigorous as the seedlings. Ratsing the pe : 
from seed is less trouble than: from cu p 
It is by plants being grown in large Erai 
that their true value is seen. Raising | : 
plants from seed keeps up a vigor pos | 
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Armería czspitosa 


The striking of cuttings of Armeria cæs- 
pitosa 1s rarely successful except in the hands 


Pyrus Malus floribunda rir, for the rock garden is the tiny native of the 
The of experts, but seed is generally produced 


. 


A graceful and rather w mountains of Spain and Portugal. 


this, which I saw a fen 4... central idea of this plant is a rosette of j-inch 
\, long, deep green ‘needles, and a yearly in- 
a deep rosy-red, and enia creasing number of these rosettes united into 
the Siberian P, Nietmej» larger and larger circular, sub-globose tufts, 
more than any other, hit», 1 €00d specimens 1 foot across, and in sound 
those of that tre, Th. Specimens nearly every rosette produces a 

s+ found head of pale pink flowers set in chaffy 
tt! Sea Lack of colour is about the only 
distinct and grasa fault that can be found with this otherwise 
perfect little treasure, and I should not won- 
der if even this would be remedied im the 


dens at Nymans, Sussex, Tii 


branzy-purple shade, and ge bracts 


Limnanthes Douglas 


fairly freely and offers ready means of raising 
a stock of this desirable plant. 
W. S. Tu. INGWERSEN. 


A bog garden 


Will you kindly give advice about convert- 
ing a circular cemented pond of 11 feet 
6 inches diameter, and 2ọ inches at the 
greatest, depth, into a bog garden? There is 
a small rockery in the centre with a water 
jet, but at present it seems impossible to keep 


It is singular how mas) gi future, as I remember seeing a great deal of 
the water pure enough for goldfish. Six put 


visit and not sce this ce golour variation in a famous batch of pot- 


others it is a great faut |» grown specimens in the garden of that noted 
of Warley 


Place. There the flowers varied from almost 
“pure white to almost the hue of Peach blos- with it. 
“fms, and a curious hybrid was very notice- 


road a good many mls % gardener, Miss E. Willmott, 


through parts of Dumiresias 
brightshire, and this struct rea! 
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= "g stems. This, when more plentiful, and 

en Provided with a name, may easily become a 

cn who have at Wa favourite, and it is curious that an 
puo + realise Sa tiy Similar plant turned up as a self-sown 

can hardh sket? Reding in the nursery of my late partner, 

+ ae Clarence Elliott, nearly two years ago. 
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a year exes. e asata drying air to the root neck, 
vigorous Tyee BL the rom covering the plant itself 
from A E eg iKacches a PHG they excavate, and the 
It is bY plants iE Uniting TUG Toots they bite through in their 
cir true 8" tt OS operations, 


in 18 months ago all died, one after another. 
Possibly the atmosphere is too smoky, or an 
over-hanging Yew may have something to do 
The Flannel weed is very abundant. 
Could it be filled with suitable drainage and 


ceespitosa 


soil to grow Tris, Bog Bean, Flowering Rush, 
etc.? l should prefer to keep it a pond. At 
present J have a Water Lily and some Apono- 
geton which are sunk ina basket of soil, but 
are not very thriving. I should have to give 
up a Water Lily if the ground was only moist, 
I suppose. JEM. 

(Unless you are prepared to expose your 
cemented pond to the full light of the sun you 
are not likely to succeed with water plants. 
Further, the total depth of 20 inches 1s in- 
sufficient for any but the smallest Water 
Lilies. Iris, Bog Bean, and Flowering Rush 
would succeed in shallow water, as also 
would the Aponogeton; but thev, too, are im- 
patient of shade, If you are not prepared to 
remove the over-hanging Yew tree it will be 
impossible to do anything to really improve 
matters unless you provide the cemented pond 
with an ample drain-hole at its lowest point, 
fled in with about 9 inches of coarse rubble 
for drainage, and upon that 1 foot or more of 
good leaf-mould, lumpy peat, and fibrous 
loam, with here and there a fair-sized boulder 
of weathered stone inserted and projecting, 
and planted the whole with a collection otf 
good hardy Ferns. These would succeed per- 
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fectly, and could be inter-planted with various 
Scillas, Chionodoxas, Leucojum, Corydalis 
bulbosus, Galanthus, Helleborus niger, 
Cyclamen Coum, C. neapolitanum, a few 
Hepaticas, and similar plants to give you an 
attractive feature in an otherwise dificult 
position. Various forms of the Hart’s-tongue 
Fern, the crested and Welsh forms of the 
common Polypody, prickly Shield Fern, Oak 
and Beech Ferns, and various other more or 
less evergreen Ferns readily suggest them- 
selves for this purpose, but unless you can 
throw the position open to every possible ray 
of the sun we must counsel you to give upall 
idea of succeeding with water or even bog 
plants for any length of time.] 


Primula x Marven 


Primula marginata has been a parent of 
some fascinating hybrid hardy Primulas, and 
few of them, if any, can rival in beauty P, x 
Marven, which has for its other parent P. 
venusta. The union has resulted in one of 
the most exquisite plants in a genus of rare 
charm. Whether that other hybrid, Linda 
Pope, will be preferred may be a matter of 
choice, but P. x Marven can well hold its 
own in the estimation of lovers of the race. 
I grew it years ago, when it came to me 
through the kindness of the late Mr. Robert 
Lindsay, formerly Curator of the Edinburgh 
Botanic Gardens. It has the attractive 
leathery grey foliage of P. marginata, and a 
truss more fully furnished with flowers, 
which, however, are rather smaller than 
those of P. x venusta, and of a lovely shade 
of wiolet-purple, enlivened by a white eve. 

S. ARNOTT. 


Primula helodoxa 


For a moist position this js an excellent 
plant which surpasses in vigour the strong- 
growing and mealy P. pulverulenta. From 
the clumps of soft green leaves its handsome 
flower-spikes rise to a height of 4 feet, carry- 
ing—on well-grown plants—up to-a dozen 
fragrant whorls of golden-yellow flowers. It 
is a precious pliant for those who have the 
marshy conditions it delights to grow in, and, 
once established, flowers abundantly. F saw 
and much admired a mass of from 60 to 100 
plants recently in vigorous health, from 
which sheaves of flower-spikes were appear- 
ing. The plants were growing in the partial 


shade afforded by summer-leating trees. 
E. M. 


Rock garden 


Cutungs of many Alpine plants may now 
be inserted. Seeds of Primulas and other 
choice subjects should be gathered and sown 
as soon as ripe. The seedlings from these 
will make strong plants by autumn if given 
carcful attention. Groups of plants in the 
rock garden should be regulated as soon as 
flowering is past. F. W. G. 


Scented foliage for nosegays 
A nosegay of garden flowers is nearly 
always appreciated by friends, especially 
when these hail from towns, and as the in- 
dusion in the same of a bit of scented foliage 
of an agreeable perfume and of pleasing aup- 
pearance 1s acceptable, measures should be 
taken to include a few plants of the same 
When filling up gaps in the bordess for the 
summer. Of the scented Pelargoniums th: 
large Ouak-leaved variety supplies capital 
foliage for the outer edge of the nosegay, and 
the finely-cut sorts, including the Pepper- 
mint, Nutmeg, and Lemon scented vari tes 
excelient material to mix in weth the flowers, 
and some nice lght sprays of the Lemon- 
scented Alovsia and Eucalyptus wil be wel- 
come. The hardy plant boxder, too, will sup- 
ply larger foliage from D'ctamnus, Monarda, 

and Rosemary among other tings. i 

Hardwick, E. B. S. 
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FRUIT 


Summer pruning —. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


j 
t 


This important operation calls for con- Peach and Morello Cherry trees have long 


siderable care and attention. during the 


greater part of the summer, especially when 
a varied collection of fruit is grown. It is a 
great mistake to leave the stopping and 
thinning until late in the summer, when the 
shoots have nearly completed their growth, 


and instead of merely removing the points it 


becomes necesSary to cut away a large 


amount of growth. The removal of large 


quantities-of growth in such a manner 'can 
only result in a serious cheok to thë tree and 
stagnation at the roots, which are detrimental 
both to the swelling fruit and the production 
of good, strong, healthy, well-ripened, fruit- 
ing wood, such as is aimed at, by judicious 
summer pruning. To the inexperienced I 


would point out that by carefully stopping 


and thinning out the shoots during the sum- 
mer much may be done towards minimising 
the winter pruning. There is nothing to be 
gained by allowing the formation of a con- 
siderable quantity of useless growth, the 
greater part of which must necessarily be re- 
moved when winter pruning. It is obviously 
far better practice to retain only that growth 
which is required to furnish the tree and pro- 
duce a good orop of fruit the following year. 
The remaining wood will then have a con- 
siderably greater chance of becoming well 


- ripened and in a better fruit-productive state 


than it would if crowded out by a quantity 
of useless growth. Abundance*of light and 
air is absolutely- essential to the perfect 
formation of fruit and well-ripened fruiting 
wood,.and can only be obtained by timely 


summer: pruning. By shortening the growth 


the base buds are more abundantly fed- and 
the fruit improved both in size and quality. 
It is well to remember ‘that when summer 
pruning is deferred until late in the season 
fruit and foliage, which have previously been 


shaded, are liable to be suddenly exposed toa ` 


scorching sun. Jt will then, from these few 
remarks, be understood that summer pruning 
should be carried out equally -as carefully as 
the winter pruning. 7 
Although no hard-anddfast rules can be laid 
down for summer pruning in, general, the 


following brief outline of’ the methods: 


adopted with various forms of fruit-trees may 
be useful to the inexperienced. The stopping 
and thinning of the foliage of bush fruits, 
i.e., Gooseberries and Currants, should now 
be pushed on. I always endeavour to finish 
these by. midsummer, or as soon as possible 
after. This season they are somewhat later 
with me, and may be left for a week or two 
longer. Im the case of Gooseberry bushes 
the leading growths may be allowed to ex- 
tend to almost their full length, attention be- 
ing given to direction and distance apart. 


The side growths may then, be pinched ba ck ` 


to four leaves or six leaves acoording to their 
position and furnishing requirements. On 
no account should the centre of the bush be 
allowed to become a thicket, as is often the 


case. l | 
The leading growths of full-grown Red- 


and White Currants may be pinched to five 
leaves or six leaves, side growths being 
thinned out, stopping those retained to five 
leaves or six leaves also. The side growths of 
younger bushes may be treated in jike 
manner, but the leading growths should be 
allowed to extend from 9 inches to 12 inches 
in length according to their stren gth.. Black 
Currants require somewhat different treat- 
ment. The old wood of these bushes may be 
removed to make room for the young growth, 
all of which should be retained so long as 
ample space is allowed for air and light. 


of lateral growth from the uppermost parts 


_the weather is- unfavourable. 


- quantity only. 


‘since been disbudded and the wood tied in, 
and while the latter operation is still being 


continued all sub-lateral growth should be 


stopped at the first leaf. The treatment of 
Apricots depends ‘upon the method of train- 
ing. The long pruning system being similar 
to that employed for Peaches, the growth re- 
tained after disbudding is allowed to extend 


from 12 inches to 15 inches in length, and all 


sub-lateral growth pinched at the first leaf. 
Wihere the short pruning method is adopted 
the young shoots may be pinched back to 


- four leaves, taking care to retain a few good 


strong pieces of growth, suitably placed, to 


‘fill a gap which may at any time appear 


owing to the death of a branch. 

Apples, Pears,: and Plums, being. spur- 
fruiting trees, may be treated much alike. 
All rank growth produced by latent buds may 
be removed, and while the leading growths 
may be left a foot or so in length, for ex- 
tension, other growths should be shortened 
back to six full-sized leaves. Trees carrying 
an average crop of fruit do not, as a rule, 
produce any excess of growth, and with the 
later varieties very little secondary growth is 
made. Where .excessive growth appears 
there is little to be gained by hard pruning, a 
mistake which is, unfortunately, very often 


“made, and produces a thicket of soft, sappy 


growth, The better plan is to prune them 
lightly during the summer and noot-prune 
them during the autumn. | 

It should be remembered that’ fruit-trees in 
general have two periodiaal growths, namely, 
spring and midsummer. As a rule, trees of 
medium strength bearing an average crop of 
fruit complete their first growth somewhere 
about mid-July, varying, of course, accord- 
ing to the variety, district, and situation, all 
of which must be taken into account when 
summer pruning. Although it is a great 
mistake to delay this operation until late in 
the summer it is a-greater one to commence 
too early, for by so doing there is the danger 
of forcing the base buds to break and, con- 
sequently, produce a mass of useless sappy 
growth. As a rule, the last week in July is 
plenty early enough, arid in any case it is not 
advisable to start before the middle of that 
month unless the trees are exceptionally for- 
ward. The secondary growth consists mainly 
of the previously-formed shoots, and con- 
tinues to grow to a late period. Although 
they have to be cut away when winter 
pruning they are undoubtedly useful in many 
ways. By their growth they promote root- 
action, and draw up the sap necessary for 
the swelling or finishing fruit. Again, it may 
be said they appropriate any-excess of sap 
which might be the cause of premature ex- 
pansion of the lower buds. A. Je Fs 


- The Grape Vine 

CULTIVATION IN HEATED AND, UNIIE ATED 
HOUSES.—The owner of a heated vinery has 
the advantage of the one whl is growing his 
Grapes in an unheated structure, as he can 
command the temperature necessary when 
During the 
past few weeks the cold winds have favoured 
the spread of mildew in the case of houses 
quite exposed to the east. Sulphur should be 
sprinkled on the affected leaves and the 
stems treated also, applying the sulphur wiith 
the aid of a small soft brush. Sprinkle sul- 
phur also on the hot-water pipes—a small 


VENTILATION is a very important part of the 
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daily management. When cold winds pre 


I 


vail a minimum of ventilation willdo; when ` 


warmer weather prevails more air is.needed, 


but it must be admitted a little at a time,. 


beginning early in the morning. If the 
house remains closed till, we will say, 9 or 
10 o’clock, and a rather high temperature re. 
sults, the sudden inrush of cold air-wil! proye 
favourable to the spread of mildew and be 
generally harmful to the Vines on aacount of 


the check given. With the rising tempera. . 


ture and the gradual increase of ventilation 
to a reasonable extent mijore atmospheric 
mioisture will be needed, and this can be 
supplied by sprinkling water on the. paths 
and borders. ‘Less atmospheric moisture is 
required in an unheated, than in a heated, 
structure, i. 


TRAINING THE SHOOTS.—The~ final dis- 
budding would leave one shoot on each side 
spur. Having noted the best bunches, the 
cultivator must stop each shoot at two joints 
beyond the bunch; at three and. even four 
joints if it is necessary, so thlat the, roof 
space is nicely covered with healthy -foliage 
without any undue crowding. These side 


shoots must be gradually tied down to the. 


wires. When the Vines are in flower the 


final tying may be done, as there‘is not much | | 


‘ 
4 


danger of loss through breakage then. On |. 


these shoots sub-laterals will grow, and every 
one of them must be stopped beyond the first 
leaf. TERR 
THINNING BUNCHES AND BERRIES.=—A healthy 
Vine with a single rod. about 32 feet long 
should bear and mature 10 Ibs. of Grapes 


year after year. The first thing to do is to | 


cut out all surplus bunches, removing the 
badly-formed and ill-placed anes first. Then 


| 


the thinning of the berries in: each bunch §. 


must be attended to, beginning:-at-the pont i 
and finishing at the top of each bunch, At} 
the ends of the clusters of berries. forming p. 


he bunch the point one and the two berries 
at each side of it should be retiained; the en 


iL 


berries of the shoulders and of- the’ other k 
clusters must never be cut. In the case of |: 
late varieties, such as Gros «Colman and 4 
Alicante, pains must be taken tg thin out the h 


berries very carefully near the centre of each by 


bunch. On no account leave any. of the tiny 


e 
t 
4 


seedless berries in, as, if one-berry. decays } 
there towards the ripening see tn whole t 


bunch may be lost. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 
Autumn Raspberries 


I planted in October, 1922, some auth 
Raspberries, which are about 3 feet high. | 


A ? 
Ought I to cut them down, and, if so, when: 
BONAVENTURA. i 


[The canes should have beep cut down 
within 3 inches of the ground three months 
ago, with a view to obtain new growths “y 
canes, as it is these which furnish 4 crop 0 
fruit in autumn. This should be done @ 
year, the best time for cutting them ie 
being March or early April, Although late 
you may yet perform the cutting back, ie 
thin out the new canes to about 9 a 
apart when they push up, if you intend ee 
ing them on a trellis. If they are to be br 
to stakes, five to each stake would suffice 
this season. To hasten growth, manure a 
keep the roots well supplied with ve 
Autumn-fruiting Raspberries differ from 
summer-fruiting kinds, inasmuch - re 
latter fruit on the canes produced in j ce 
vious year; the former fruit only on te 
rent season’s growths.] 

All correspondence on editorial pater 


4i 
should be addressed to the oe 
dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverle "™ 
London, M.O. and not to individuals, 
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decoration, At the early summer exhibitions 


= itiscommon to see a considerable number of 
collections where formerly they were hardly 
represented, Growers are paying more atten- 
‘tion to the quality of the strains they grow ` 
“than formerly, discarding the types of strag- 
I strongly advise readera of 
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PLANTS 


Calceolarias 


an inch in thickness, covering these with a 
layer of moss; fill up the pan with finely- 
sifted soil composed of two parts loam, one 
part leaf-mould and silver sand, pressing it 
down firmly and making the surface perfectly 
level. Then moisten the soil with a fine rose 
can, so as to avoid the necessity of applying 
water after sowing. As the seed is extremely 
fine, great care must be taken to sow evenly 
and thinly, putting on only the slightest cover- 
ing of silver sand. Place a sheet of glass 
over the pan, place in a cool- house or pit, and 
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Rhododendron Nuttalli 


As soon as the young 


‘ear, aati y . 
Peine March oi “the best strain money will buy, for there are shade from all sun. o n OR 
you may Ye P ca y as much trouble and attention required plants make their appe age eA R 
‘hin out the ” hy ising indifferent varieties as good. must commence by gra ually rei S 

hen ther f 2 trbaceous Calceolarias can be propagated glass, Increasing the Opening as the plants 


gain in size until they are strong enough to 


seeds and cuttings, but the former is 
be fully exposed. As soon as the young plants 


pte better Way, and gives far less trouble 
man striking cuttings; also the plants pos- 
4 more vigorous constitution, and from 


using a similar compost as before, The ad- 


veep the 
Keer netting Ling last grow away with far less trouble. vantage of putting oo pees pans is see 
Au amen fruitig the most suitable ti sow is the there is not the risk of the soil turning so 
ymer fullllS ns Rond . able time to sow is ot the is 7 at 
a fruit of the #7 eek in June, but some growers main- as there is with pots. nce the soil gets 
ae ek ? sour they quickly damp off. Dibble them in 
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acer Me autumn, with consequently fewer failures 
All pe j “nter than when the seed is sown 
"acns Pare a perfectly clean seed-pan by 


about an inch apart each way, and as each 
pan is finished give a slight sprinkling of 
water to settle the soil about tFem, and place 
in a pit, where they must be kept close until 
roots are formed. In bright weather 
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lished and growing freely, give alittle air 7 


by tilting the light at the back, increasing 
this as the plants gain strength. From an 
early stage air is necessary; therefore, as 
soon as the plants are strong enough venti- 
lation should be sufficient to ensure a free 
circulation of air. A check at any stage of 
their growth must be avoided ; therefore, pre- 
pare to pot them off singly into 3-inch pots 
as soon as their leaves touch each other. 
Care must be taken that they are never 
allowed to become dry at the roots, giving 
plenty of air to keep the foliage clean and 
vigorous. As soon as the pots are filled with 
roots shift them on into 5-inch pots, using for 
the compost three parts turfy loam, one part 
leaf-mould, one part well-rotted cow-manure, 
and one part silver sand, and to every bushel 
of the compost add half-a-pint of svot, taking 
care to mix thoroughly, as soot is a powerful 
manure. No further shift will be required 
until February, when they must be placed in 
their flowering pots. These may be 6 inches 
or 8 inches in diameter, according to the size 
of the plants, putting the strongest into the 
larger and the others into the smaller of the 
two sizes. About the commencement of No- 
vember place the plants in a light house near 
the glass where the fire-heat can be turned 
on in frosty weather, a temperature of 40 de- 
grees or 50 degrees being quite sufficient. 
Watering must be carefully done during the 
winter, but when making vigorous growth 
during autumn and spring liberal supplies 
must be given, 

In March, when the sun gains power, a 
little shade will be necessary on bright days, 
but it should be immediately removed when 
the sun is off the structure. The only train- 
ing required is to tie out the flower stems 
as they rise to obtain a level surface of 
bloom. When the pots are full of roots and 
the buds forming, an occasional application 
of soot-water will be very beneficial. The 
only pest that attacks these Calceolarias when 
in a healthy state is freen-fly, and this can 
be quickly kept under by the XL All Fumi- 
gator. F. H. 


Rhododendron Nuttailli 


The individual blooms of this are very mas- 
sive, but instead of being arranged in a 
closely-packed cluster they are, as a rule, dis- 
posed in a horizontal tier at the end of a 
branch. Their colour, a kind of creamy- 
white, is not so showy as that of many 
others, yet the plant forms such a Stately 
Specimen, and the blooms are so massive that 
it ought to find a place in the most select col- 
lections of Rhododendrons. 


Winter Pelargoniums 


Of all greenhouse plants Pelargoniums I 
think the most useful, especially the Zonal 
section, both sing'e and double, as by a cer- 
tain course of treatment thev may be had in 
bioom quite nine months out of the 12, and 
many sorts even the whole vear round. To 
get them to flower during the autumn and 
winter, when they are of the most value, it 
is neocssary to prepare them specially, and 
the way to do this is to stand or rather piunge 
them outdoors in some exposed spot where 
they can have the full influence of the sun, 
as the great point is to harden the gmwth, 
for untess the shoots become well consolidated 
and ripened they never bioom in the free 
manner they ought, 

The best plants for winter flowering are 
those struck early in spring, wh'ch should 
now be shifted on into 6inch or $-inch pots, 
according to the size and strength of the 
plants, but as a general rule the less root 
room they have the better they do, for if they 
want help that can always be given at anv 
time by watering with Uquid-manure, The 
sol most suitable far Zonal Pelargoniums js 
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a fibrous loam, which: may be improved by . 
adding just a sprinkling of soot,.and incor- 
. porating the same with it, as the soot not 


only acts as a fertiliser, but assists greatly in 
keeping out worms, and adds to the colour 
both of blossoms and leaves, to the latter of 
which it imparts a deep healthy green. To- 
wards autumn, just before taking the plants 


\ 


‘im, it is a good plan to keep them a little dry 


that they may have a short rest, and it will 
be found that directly they go under, glass 
they will begin to ‘send up their blooms. To 


- have these at their best and prevent damping 


the plants should be stood ion shelves or other 
positions where they can get plenty of light 
and air, and a temperature ranging between 
45 degs. and 55 degs., which degree of heat 
is requisite to keep ‘them steadily moving. 


Although most varieties will flower during - 


the entire winter, there are some better 


_ adapted for that season than others. Not 


` against the Camellia. . 


potting. 


only do Zonal Pelargoniums required for 
winter bloom do best when grown outdoors, 
but those. required for the embellishment of 


greenhouses during summer are greatly im- 


proved by similar treatment, but they’ should 


not be placed out till they have been’ pre- | 


pared for the change, as any sudden transi- 
tion from the protection and shelter of glass 
to.the open is sure to injure the leaves, which 


‘under such ‘circumstances .become scorched 


and discoloured. — 


Camellias: 

The fine. specimens of this shrub which 
used to be seen in.days gone by now appear 
to be few and far between.. To my mind the 
absence of the Camellia seems to be a great 
loss to the plants and shrubs which prove so 


‘useful for decorating the conservatory and 


flowering-house during the darkest days of 
the-vyear. °° on. ee T 
The growing: of Camellias in pots or tubs 
undoubtedly offers great advantages over 
planting in: permanent borders or ‘beds. 
When in pots or tubs it is an easy matter to 
place them in the open in a well-sheltered, 
shady position for three or four months after 
growth has been completed, usually about 
June. When. one house can be set apart for 
Camellias only a great advantage is. gained, 
for it is then possible to give them the treat- 
ment which can be relied upon to produce the 
best results. . This, “however, need. not. deter 
those who are confined to mixed greenhouses, 
for provided due attention is given to water- 
ing and ventilation, there should be no cause 
for dropping buds, .a fault. so often laid 


Growers differ somewhat as to the time of 
Some prefer to repot immediately 


after the flowers have fallen, ‘while others 


-~ 


leave that operation until August. I prefer 
the latter method. A suitable compost con- 
sists of three parts good yellow fibrous loam, 
onè part peat, and a nice sprinkling each of. 
charcoal, 4 inch crushed bones, and silver 
sand, which should be mixed and allowed to 
starid a few days before being used. Unless 
early flowers are required there is no need 
to house the shrubs before October, for a few 
degrees of frost will not harm them. When 
placed under glass all possible air should be 
admitted, as far as the weather will allow, 
and a gentle heat maintained to keep up a 
circulation of air. Attention must be given 
to watering. Camellias require abundance 


of moisture at the roots, and, apart from a 


smoky atmosphere and insufficient ventila- 
tion, failure to give sufficient moisture to the 
roots is often the cause of buds dropping. 
The roots of Camellias in pots or tubs work 
round the outside of the ball of soil, which 
if once allowed to become dry requires a con- 
siderable amount ‘of water to moisten it. 
Care should also be taken to guard against 
too dry an atmosphere. 
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As the flower-buds swell up it may be 


necessary to remove a few where they appear |. 


too thickly, and at this period of their cul- 
ture a little assistance may be given in the 
form of weak liquid manure, but it must be 
weak or trouble will result. As soon as the 
flowering season is over a somewhat closer, 
atmosphere should be maintained. The glass 


should then be shaded, plenty of moisture 


afforded to the roots, and syringing carried 


out morning and afternoon. This should be 
continued throughout the growing period, 
and then gradually the shrubs should be' 
hardened, ready for placing in their summer 
quarters. " ws, 
Camellias do not as a rule require prun- 
ing, but when necessary to keep the shrubs 


-in shape it sHould be performed immediately 


after the flowering is over, and before the 
new. growth appears. | A, J. P. 


Veronica Hulkeana 
_ This, figured in our issue of June 16, p- 349» 


must-be considered one of the best of the New » 
Zealand species. of Veronica and an exceed- - 
plant. - It. 


ingly ornamental, greenhouse 

proves hardy ‘in somewhat sheltered positions 
outside, or when the winters are not severe, 
but, like other shrubby kinds introduced froni 
the same country, its hardiness is questionable 
when put to a severe test. Small plants may 
be readily raised from cuttings each year, 
and nearly all, such may be relied on to flower 
the following season, even. when in very small 
pots. The pale lavender flowers are rather 
small, but produced in the greatest profusion 
in April and early in May under glass, and the. 


Jatter part of the month outside. For increas- 


ing stock, any points of shoots which are not 
flowering if inserted. in a little warmth will 
étrike freely in the spring-time. The young 
plants may be potted off singly afterwards 


“into 3-inch pots, grown in a cool frame 
throughout the summer, and be wintéred in 
In preference to | 


any place free from ‘frost. 
placing them in larger pots for the first sea- 
son it is advisable ito keep them in the same,- 
and apply a little manure-water or artificial 
manure when the first appearance of the 
| Old plants may be ‘epotted 
and grown on, but a few young ones should 
be raised each year for flowering in a small 
state, eventually replacing any of the others 


that become leggy and unsightly. V.` Hul- 


keana is deserving of extended cultivation, as 
it is very useful, ornamental, and easily 
grown. Space for a few plants. should be 
found in all gardens: i T 


Campanula pyramidalis “in pots / plants could be divided, and when repotting 


: Flowering plants of the white and blue 


Chimney Campanulas will now be thrusting » 


up their flowering stems. It is preferable to 
keep these out of doors until the buds are 
fairly prominent, as, if the plants be too soon 


housed, there is a danger that the spikes will 


run to an ungainly length. A sheltered posi- 
tion, which is yet well exposed to the sun, is 
best for the plants, and free supplies of 
moisture and of liquid manure are necessary. 
A sowing of seed for use next year may now 
be made. It is preferable to sow the seeds in 
a box or pan in a cold frame, and to prick off 
the seedlings when they are large enough to 
withstand assaults from slugs, which are very 
partial to young Campanulas. Kirk. 
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Eupatoriums 


Those who are favourably situated ìn re- 
spect of climate sometimes find it more satis- 
factory to put out plants of Salvias 
Solanums, Eupatoriums, and similar thin s 
during summer, and to pot them up in 


<- 


Eupatoriums. which may be so treated, two 
in particular may be recommended. One of 


Among the 
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these is E. atrorubens, the flowers of which — 
approach lilac in colouring, while the leaf- 
stalks and young shoots are closely covered 

with minute reddish spines or, rather, hairs, hr 

The other is E. ianthinum, which is very {t 

similar, save that the spines, or hairs, are f 

absent, -and the flowers are pale lavender, |; 

Both are easily increased by cuttings at t-s: 

almost any season of the year. Both of ix 

- these varieties were, at one time, knowa as m 

Hebeciiniums, and they require liberal treat- 

- ment: © W, McG. 

Dumfries. ji 

= The Aloysia st 

No. one who values old-fashioned plants for | 

the fragrance of their leaves is likely to for { 

get the Sweet, or lemon-scented Verbena, i 

held in greater esteem because of its rich, 

| 

| 


pungent foliage rather than the flowers it pro- 
duces. Mostly it is met with as a pot plant 


in the greenhouse, and if it comes about that | 


it is. necessary to syringe the other. occupants 
its whereabouts is soon betrayed by its sweet 


perfume, just as a Sweet Briar emits its rich 

scent in the garden after a shower of rain. 

Aloysias are easily raised from cuttings, grow 
‘very quickly, and need but little more in 
winter. than to be kept from frost. - Propa 
_ gation from seed can also be undertaken now 

in light soil, giving a start under warm con 
ditions and getting the plants pricked off as 
© soon as they can be handled. 
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-_ NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hydrangeas g 

I have several pots of various sizes of 
Hydrangea hortensis. Some are flowering | 
well, others not at all. I understand they 
were pruned hard in the early spring. Can 
you give me the correct time to prune, and 
how hard, or is it only necessary to thin out 
‘the number of shoots? Would it-be best to 
leave those alone which have not flowered, 
and which is the correct time to pot m 


` 


‘seem to wanta shift now. i 


[Old plants of Hydrangeas are not always 
satisfactory in pots, unless you have the space 
and convenience to grow them im large pots : 
or tubs. Therefore your best method woul 
be to propagate a few annually and thereby | 

keep upa young stock. We should not te - 
pot the plants at this period, but gradually 
expose them to full sunlight, and get the 
shoots well ripened by the end of the autumn. 
When the leaves fall or turn yellowish, water ; 
is almost withheld until February, when they 
are repotted and started into growth. 
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it should be borne in mind that’ Hydrangeas 
enjoy a rich soil. A mixture of loam and . 
decayed manure will suit them. The varieties 
of H. hortensis do not require cutting bat 
hard. When the plants are large a little 
thinning out of the old shoots will sufice, 
which may- be done after the plants have 
flowered. The plants not flowering. perhaps _ 
. were too weak to bloom, owing to the severe 
pruning last spring. These have probably 
made some good growth, and will no dou i 
furnish a fine display next season.  - | 
We should propagate a fresh lot, and the 
old specimens, if planted out in the ope. 
would thrive well in your district. Cutting? 
are taken in ‘spring and August. During ly 
former month young shọots are selected that 
` are not producing ‘flowers and inserted sing!) 
in small pots. When rooted they are grown 
on throughout the summer, well mpm 
= during the autumn months, and after a 1% 
during the winter they are started nl 
‘growth and produce some fine heads 9 
flower. If August is chosen the top of ne 
of the strongest shoots should be selected lot 
cuttings. | These produce dwarf-flowering 
plants the following year.] 
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the shrubs on a warm south wall, this shrub is more at 


home than in any other position, and remains 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 


R. brachycarpum, from Japan, has nar- 
row oblong leaves clad beneath with brown 
felt. Its flowers are in a rounded truss, con- 
taining about 17 bells, creamy white, flushed 
with a delicate shade of pink and with pro- 
fuse olive-green spots on the upper lobes, five- 
lobed, campanulate, 1 1-5 inches by 2 inches. 
This is a pleasant flower, and if the plant has 
a fault it is that it is apt to overflower itself. 
R. maximum, from North America, has 16 
to 24 florets to a rather more conical truss, 
-white flushed pink with dark-green spots on 
the upper lobes, 14 inches and 2 1-10 inches, 
campanulate, with deeply-cleft lobes. This 
is hardly as pretty a thing as R. brachycar- 
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interior of this is orange, that of the type is 
pale yellow. The Bhotan form is barely 
hardy here at all against a north wall, and it 
remains to be seen if this new plant is more 
amenable. 

-Also there are two plants of the heliolepis 
section, R. plebeium and R. pholidotum. 
These are small-growing spp., some- 
what alike with violet rose flowers in fives at 
the end of the shoots, in the case of R. ple- 
spotted with yellowish brown. R. 
pholidotum blooms a trifle later and the 
colour is darker, whilst the strong spotting 


‘is crimson and the glandular pedicels a dark 


red brown. It is certainly the more orna- 
mental of the two. Of the deciduous section 
R. occidentale (syn. Azalea occidentalis) is too 
well known to merit description, but. some 
fine late varieties raised by a friend and given 


pum, as the pink shading has a- tendency to 
purple in if, whilst that of brachycarpum is me have flowered well this year. R. nipponi- 
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: 2 ay: blooming. R. Scottianum, 7,516, Forrest, has bloomed as well. This is “a plant for 
| post: flo too weak tp dre oa last half of June has brought flowers has done well, and given multitudes of its the gardens of the curious ” rather than for 
eof pr g last spn at i excellent Chinese Rhododendrons— = sweet-scented white flowers, sometimes general cultivation. The leaves are dme- 
i a a ; aprepes and a plant the seed of which tinged pink, and with a shading of greenish what like those of R. Schlippenbachii, but 
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a thee Wee Mens, 18 to 20, light brown, R. half of the interior orange. and measuring shaped flowers, with a line of crimson in the ‘| 
ins, ed hit ie Drate is, ‘s very like it, but the leaves are § inches by 47-10 inches. My recolleciion of interior, following precisely the quaint angles 
ing grovil ae Bower Ate and rather large, and the the typical Nuttallii from Bhotan is not sufi- of the margin, and crimson dots where the e 
: T ae ` ™ 59 openly campanulate, measur- ciently vivid for me to sav if this one differs stamens impinge on the corwlia. The flowers i 
; aes from it, but my impression is that, whilst the are in flattish clusters, 3 inches or 4 inches 
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across, and make the shrub one of. the most 


heautiful we have. It likes a cool, moist soil, 
and is best propagated by seeds, which should: 
. be treated in the same way as those of Rho- 
dodendrons. Messrs. Veitch’s hybrid, Escal- 
lonia Langleyensis (E. Phillipiana and 


- punctata) has‘ its slender arching branches 


` studded with delightful rosy carmine flowers. 
It is a charming plant and easily raised from 
cuttings. So far as I can see, it prefers a 


. sunny spot, as a plant I put on the top of a 


high north bank in the hope of its forming 


a hanging curtain of colour has not done par- — 


ticularly well. 


The two Chinese’ Roses, Hugonis and — 


Moyesii, have been very fine. Hugtonis grows 
some 8 feet high, and has light feathery 
foliage and yellow flowers 2 inches across, 
and the red brown new shoots add to its 
beauty. . Rosa Moyesii, 10 feet high, with 
flat, dark-red flowers, 2 inches to 2% inches 
_ across, is, perhaps the finest of the hardy 
Chinese Roses, and is attractive later on for 
its long bfottle-shaped red fruit. Sprays of it 
. are lovely for cutting, and a few blooms put 
in a flat black bowl to float like water-lilies 
are most effective on the table. 


| The old-fashioned Buddléia globosa, which 


_.hails from Chile, is very striking with its 


balls of orange-yellow honey-scented flowers ; 
but B. Golvillei, the rosé-pink species from 
the Himalayas, has not done so well as usual. 
It flowers best here on a 20-foot wall, but this 
year is only blooming at the top, since it got 
in my gardener’s way, andi he, with a blissful 
disregard of the future, cut off all the old 
shoots on which the flowers are borne. There 
is a form of this with deep-coloured, almost 


crimson, flowers, which I saw for the first’ 


time a few weeks ago; a really fine thing, 
which I hope will be distributed ere long. 
Iris foetidissima, a native of this country, is 
in bloom on a dry bank at the side of the 
drive. It is an interesting and curious plant, 
but the flowers have little beauty, being pale 
. purplish blue, lined with slaty blue. More 
conspicuous is it when the large capsule opens 


' 
I 


and exposes lines of orange red seeds. A | 


fine Iris in the border is ochroleuca, 5 feet 
high or more, with 3-foot leaves and white 


and yellow flowers. It prefers moisture, but‘ 
ordinary. heavy loam enriched with manure 


seems to suit it quite well. In what is known 
as the Fernery a lot of natural hybrid 
Primulas have appeared, presumably pulveru- 
lenta and Bulleyana. Their colurs range 
from orange to bright pink, and they are 
rather smaller than their supposed parents, 
though the drought may account for this. I 
am hoping for the time when P. helodoxa and 


© some of these forms will mate, as doubtless 


they will do, as they are’ growing in close 
pifoximity. | sare 


Another English flower well worth a place: 


in the border is Geranium pratense, with 
wide-open purple flowers, 2 inches across, 
veined with red purple. It has handsome 
palmate deeply cut leaves, makes a good- 


= sized clump, and: flowers liberally, It does 


not grow wild in these parts, but Geranium 
striatum, a doubtful native, does. This, too, 
is a pretty flower, though not so ornamental 
as the preceding, for the flowers are smaller 
and white with distinct pink veining. The 
delightful’ sky-blue Cynoglossum amabile 
from China has taken possession of a small 
border with its self-sown seedlings, and these, 
judiciously thinned, have now made fine 


plants about 2 feet high, and are a mass of- 


colour. It sows itself, even in the gravel 
paths here, but does not become a nuisance, 
as it is easily eradicated. 


About a month ago my wife went out. on 
the moor and brought back specimens of the 


Filmy Ferns, Hymenophyllum tunbridgense. 


and unilaterale. These we planted carefully 
amid stones in the old masonry beside the 


their cherished possessions. 
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waterfall below the lower pond. So far the 
little mats are looking beautifully fresh and 
green, and I am tempted to try a bit of the 
Cornish Maidenhair Fern near by, and pos- 
sibly later the Killarney. Bristle Fern, if 
obtainable. . 

Would there, I wonder, be any chance of 
the magnificent New Zealand Todea superba 
growing in such a place? Many years ago | 
saw one doing well in a covered tank at either 
Glasnevin or Kilmacurragh,. but do not re- 


-member whether any heat was given it. 


PETER THE HERMIT. 


‘The Vine-leaved Abutilon (A. ° 
vitifolium). 

A few years ago, when visiting a Sussex 
garden, I gathered a few seeds of this from 
a plant growing at the foot of a sunny wall 
in the open air. These were sown in warmth 
in the following spring, and in due course | 
planted out the ‘seedlings at the foot of walls 
having different aspects and one entirely in 


the open. All have flourished amazingly and 


are to-day the most striking objects in the 
garden, the immense . clusters of large, 


_Mallow-like flowers of satiny texture, and 


each 4 inches across, being the admiration of 
everyone., > ae 
Some of the plants have lovely, pure white 
flowers, and others are of a delightful pale 
purplish-blue. All the bushes are blooming in 
the wildest profusion, thus rendering this 
truly remarkable shrub one of -the most 
beautiful which can be cultivated in the open 
air. One huge specimen which was planted 
at the foot of an east wall is to-day 12 fect to 
14 feet in height, and in spite of its being 
frequently cut back protrudes from the wall 
to a distance of 4 fect.. The seeds ripen 
freely, and it is a good plan to sow a few at 
intervals, for a specimen will occasionally die 
away from no apparent reason after a num- 
ber of years.’ It may “be from exhaustion, for 
it is extraordinary the quantity of leaves and 
blossoming growths which have to be sup- 
ported. Everyone who can find space for a 
plant—South of London, at .least—should 
give this Abutilon a trial. ` 


E. MARKI AM. 
Myrtus Luma 

For ages the Myrtle has been held in high 
esteem, both for its legendary and historical 
associations and its intrinsic beauty, It is 
with a feeling of regret, however, that many 
of us find that it cannot be cultivated with 
success in the open air and that most of us 
have to -content ourselves with growing it in 
a conservatory or. greenhouse. There are 
some in favoured gardens who can cultivate 


_the Myrtle in the open, especially near the 


sea, and it seems worth while endeavouring 
to find out which of the Myrtles is the hardi- 
est. I think Sir Herbert Maxwell, who 
knows plants so well, will assent to Myrtus 
Luma being -advanced as probably the 
hardiest in cultivation. At Monreith there is 
a noble specimen which must be 12 feet hich, 
and is a feature of beauty in a garden filled 
with treasures. I think this Myrtle may be 
well worth consideration by those who have 
seaside gardens and long to add a plant to 
S. ARNOTT. 


Gardeners’ Garters (Phalaris 
arundinacea variegata) 


Growing in a bog, where its roots cannot 
harm other plants, this is really a very hand- 
some and effective plant, and bears no com- 
parison with the small, weedy tufts one so 
often sees in borders and cottage gardens. 
With its roots constantly moist it reaches 
several feet in height. The growths at the 
end of last month were 4 feet high, 
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and the stems 4 inch in diameter; with 
handsome white and green striped leaves, 
each over 1 inch in width. For the wild gar. 
den, and grouped among other Reeds and 
grasses, and by the water side, this graceful 


subject gives a charming patch of tolour all . : 


through the summer when viewed at a I7 


distance. EM. 
Rubus arcticus 
The rose-pink flowers of this pretty.. little 


“ Bramble ’’—if one may call that a Bramble: AG 


which has no thorns or any of the attributes 
which one usually associates with the word 
—are out again, and I always feel each year 
what a charming little plant it is. ‘1 have 
dug it up and given away various bits of it, 
and this last year I almost thought I had lost 
it altogether, but it came up again this 
spring bright and smiling as ever. It does 


not seem in the least particular as to soil), y 


sometimes coming up in the gravel-path, and 


though it spreads fairly quickly it never be | 


comes a nuisance. W 


0. C. 


Chrysanthemums 


Chrysanthemum hints 

Plants from which specimen blooms are to 
be taken must mow have regular attention in 
the way of securing to stakes, disbudding, 
and watering. It is in such detail that. suc- 
cess lies. Tying is specially needed, for if 
the stem be broken the plant is, ofcourse, 
useless. Bush plants, too, need similar at- 


tention, although, in their case, the work is _ 


less exacting. The surface of the-soil in the 
pots, especially when comparatively new, Is 
apt to be weedy, and as weeds impoverish the 
soil they must not be permitted to make heat. 


way. An overhead dewing with the hose or 
svringe late in the afternoon after:sunny days | 
does much to preserve the vigour-of Chrys 


anthemums and to prevent attacks of fly. 


W. McG. 
Single Chrysanthemums 


Every year one can see how single Chrys- ; 
anthemums are gaining in popularity. This ! 
section of the Autumn Queen was Jooked upon 
at first with a certain amount of suspicion. ° 
Many who grew Chrysanthemums for & . 
hibition could not see for a long timé anything ` 
in them to be desired, but time wears away . 


prejudice, and to-day no exhibition is con 


sidered complete without its classes i 
singles; neither is any garden where eary 
sorts are grown complete if they_are mot in- 


cluded. May is a good time to plant out 0 


doors these graceful and useful Chrysanthe- `: 
MIDLANDER. . 


M1lums. 


Early-flowering Chrysanthemums — 


These should be neatly staled-and the soil 
kept clean and well stirred with the hoe, In 
dry weather the plants need copious water- 
ings at the root and overhead syringings in 
the evening. Keep a sharp look-out for 
aphis, and syringe or dip any affected shoots 


with an approved insecticide — Bentley s 


Quassia compound will be found safe an 


effectual. Plants of tall growth that do not | 
show a natural tendency to produce a 


shoots should be pinched. 


Border Chrysanthemums 


Encourage the plants to grow as freely a3 | 
possible by affording liberal supplies of wale 


in hot weather. If at all weakly in hick 
give them either a dressing of Chrysanthe 
mum manure, and hoe it in, or 4 ji 


supply of liquid manure from the farmyard 
Hoe the soil frequently and support 0. 


growths with stakes before they are likely t0 
become broken down by the wind. LH 
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‘Spraying of Roses continues, for in spite 
of efforts to combat the attacks of greenfly, 
this pest reappears as numerous as before. 
We must not, however, relax our efforts in 
is direction until a clearance has been 
Which has no thorns or ap si de. Quassia extract used at a little 
Which one P el = grèat sengih than the makers specify has 
are out again, and | hay ð far proved to be the best remedy. There 
what a charming little chip are so many large and beautiful flowers open 
dug it up and given amay | at the present time that spraying becomes 
and this last year [alnoiine More difficult each day, as it is unwise to 
it altogether, but it dim low the insecticide to fall upon these fully- 
spring bright and che ai lown flowers. A few plots have been pre- 
not seem in the least or red and sown with Rhodanthe maculata, 
sometimes coming up in tieg i this comes into bloom late in the season, 
though it spreads fairly git 
comes a nuisance, =f 
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PLANTS 


the week 


cut these off, but to prove lasting and satis- 
factory they must be drawn out by their roots, 
and the present is the best tíme for such 
work. The banks, too, must be kept closely 
cut down opposite the large masses of bloom, 
otherwise half their effect is lost to view. A 
batch of the Carpathian Snowflake which 
had been growing in the reserve gardem has 
now been lifted and transplanted to the rock 
border, where it has been used to enlarge an 
existing group. The present is a good time 
to secure and plant a stock of this invaluable 
early flower. 

A group of Pride of California (Lathyrus 
splendens) has been put out on a warm slope, 


ve: 


p * 
ici 


The Blue Bindweed (Convolvulus mauritanicus) 


and Salvia chamædryoides has been planted 
with other alpine flowers. Cresses 
(Aubrietia) are cut over as fast as they cease 
to be effective. Roses struck from Septem- 
ber cuttings are kept from blooming the first 
The following have been planted out 


Ri ck 


year. 

in linés in the reserve garden :—Thalictrum 

dipterocarpum, Prunus Mirabelle, Cerasus 
Clematis chrysocoma, Aquilegia 


vulgaris, l 
truncata, and a large batch of Berberis sub- 


caulialata, all from seed. 


g€ the prr 3 


sible by a 
sib her, Ihe SS Received attention, and the plants are now 
hot wea! gress ng f ` . 
them €t era % ie S treely, Cleaning among the Water 
i manure, and we Ontinues, this work being carried on 
We of Hiquid el = # specially-constructed raft. Where the 
PP he sail free ie ~~. Reeds, Arrowheads, Ranunculus, 
o ps with $ a eeamese Rice, etc., encroach too far into the 
ow" a dow Yare being reduced. We used to 
come 


kept clean and as tam, th Which have wrought such St 
dey weather ae MPR i e early sowings this year. More 
ings at the bec he ml af aye. been planted out, including the 
he evening: ot ree § Varieties Apple Blossom, Côte 
phis, and syns" i eae and Augusta Victoria, and a last 
ith an appre’ dl | hs of Tufted Pansies made where they 
assia compound 1 ae ded by large bushes of the fragrant 
Fertil Plants oe! ES n Drouhin ose. Attention is being 
how â natural err E to the cleaning and thinning of 
3 ehould be pis bows, Which were scattered among new 
haoss” C antations: of dwarf Heaths, as these are 
ing interesting. 


r hoeing of the soil between rows of 
ming Wallflowers, Sweet Williams, etc., 


which have bei 


matter how 


—no 
straightened up and tied. 


sary work is timeously taken tn hanc 
i >an allowed to fall over are never 
afterwards quite what they might have been 
carêluliy 

[f extra fine spikes 


The hardy plant border 
There will still most likely be some staking 
and tying required among herbaceous plants, 
and it is advisable to see that this very neces- 
1. Plants 


they 
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of any given herbaceous plant—Phlox, Del- 
phinium, what not—be desired, the spikes 
must be reduced in number. Two good 
things for cutting may be recommended in 
Coreopsis grandiflora and Scabiosa caucasica, 
the pale-lavyender blooms of the latter being 
very fine. Both are rather “ miffy ” things 
during winter, therefore, as they are quite 
easily raised from seeds, they ought to be 
treated as biennials. Scot. 


The Blue Bindweed (Convolvulus 
mauritanicus) 


Whether used as an edging—as here de- 
picted—or growing in the crevices of blocks 
of stone, such as retaining walls, etc., this 
charming species has few nivals, given a 
normal summer, A lover of brilliant sun- 
shine is this prostrate, twining plant from 
North Africa, therefore this should alwavs be 
considered when putting out the plants. The 
lovely lavender-blue flowers are each 2 inches 
across and borne in the wildest profusion all 
along the slender, trailing growths. Used 
as an edging, its eflect from midsummer 
until stopped by frost is superb. It is quite 
a success with me, growing in a rather stiff 
soil to which a little gritty material has been 
added. A well-drained soil is what jt prefers, 
as in such it will be found to winter best, for 
anything in the nature of swampy soil jt re- 
sents. Old plants may be taken up and 
divided in spring just as growth commences 
if change of position or extra plantations are 
desired, but a still more satisfactory plan and 
one I adopt where great numbers are grown 
in a variety of positions is to raise it from 
seed each year. Sown in March in a warm 
greenhouse, the little plants are ready for the 
borders by the end of Mav, from which time 
they will commence to bloom, continuing so 
throughout the summer. It is wise to place 
a little protecting material, such as Bracken 
or straw, over the roots during the winter, 
as it is not strictly hardy, although many 
plants come through safely each year unpro- 
tected. B. MARKHAM. 


Dutch Dahlias 


At one of the fortnightly shows of the 
Royal Horticultural Society last autumn a 
large group of cut flowers of Dahlias was on 
which commanded more than usual 
interest. A gold medal was awarded to the 
exhibitor of the same. Every bloom was put 
up without support, and these lasted well the 
whole day. Against the Dahlia it has hither- 
to been that the flowers in the case of the 
majority of varjeties do not hold themselves 
up stiffly, and consequently are not effective 
as. garden plants, much less as cut blooms. 
The sorts in the case referred to were mostly 
those of Dutch origin, and the least that can 
be said of them is that they made such a dis- 
play as that indicated possible. 

Some of us, perhaps, may think the type a 
bit wanting in refinement. There is no 
getting away, however, from its effect; and, 
compared to Dahlias generally, the lasting 
powers in-a cut state. In this instance the 
cutting of blooms was done the day before the 
exibition, and immediately placed in water 
(that is, the stems), then packed jn flat boxes 
some hours after, with the result mentioned. 
With the advent of suitable kinds. therefore, 
it may be that this autumn flower will in the 
future be more notable as a commercial one 
than it at present is. In Holland, I believe, 
the Dahlia is much more in request in the 
cut state than among our home florists; in 
America also. For a long time such old 
varieties as Glare of the Garden and Henry 
Patrick have figured in our home markets, 
but this material is poor beside the more 
modern kinds, which have only to be grown 
more freely to become appreciated. 

The number of varietes of long-stemmed 
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blooms of Dutch raising is legion, and prob- 


ably taking the hint that the Cactus form as 


just-now—Mr, H. 


it was known is having a less popular period 
these kinds are brought forward in many 
cases with but little to recommend them. Be 


_ this as it may, the exhibitor I have in mind 
J. Jones—went more than 


once to Holland and saw the sorts in bloom 


before importing them, and ‘it was at 


Lewisham, or rather in his new- nursery 
grounds at Catford, where the notes of the 
better kinds were taken. Especially rich in 
pink shades, and combinations of amber. in 
one or.two instances, these appealed more 
than did those of more gaudy colouring. 

| | MayrorpD, 


( 


_ Clematises , 

“ Formakin’s ” note~on the Clematis con- 
troversy reminds me that the majority of 
lovers of these undoubtedly fine plants have 
accustomed themselves to think of them 
merely from the standpoint of their decorative 
value out of doors. The Clematis, in addi- 
tion, makes a very fine pot plant, or, in 
some cases, a highly effective climber in a 
cool greenhouse. One of the finest displays 
of the Clematis in pots which it has been my 
good fortune to see, was at a Temple Show— 
if I remember rightly, in 1904 or 1905. It 
was a really magnificent example of what 


the. Clematis is capable of even in the limited . 
= space of a g-inch pot; and, while the fact re- ~ 


mains that such plants require a good deal 
of room, it cannot be denied that, for large 
conservatories, Clematises might be more 
generally utilised. The collection to which 
reference has been madè included such varie- 


‘ties as Countess of Lovelace, Sensation, Mrs, 


out and Rosalind should be left is strange. 


Geo. Jackman, Louis Van Houtte, Otto 
Froebel, Ville de Lyon, Duchess of Edin- 
burgh, as well as others, the names of which 
L do not recollect, although I am almost cer- 


tain that C. Henryi, or a variety similar, 


and. Fairy Queen were of the number. It 
would be highly interesting to learn, from 


those whose knowledge concerning Clema- 


tises in pots is greater than that which I can 
claim, whether such plants are.so liable to 
sudden death as the more robust sorts usually 
grown out of doors. It is most likely. that 


the. varieties mentioned were the result of 


propagation by grafting on more strongly- 


growing stocks. _W. McG. 
The ‘Barony Gardens, Dumfries. 


Lifting Tulips 


 Leahurst’s’? notes on page 367 about 


lifting Tulips are very interesting. My own 


experience pretty well coincides with his. In 
light soils the bulbs may be left undisturbed 
for a longer period than in.that of a heavier 
nature and decent results be obtained. The 
only reason why this should be so seems to 
be that slugs do not attack them so badly, 
as fewer inviting passages are left as ap- 
proaches to the store of toothsome food when 
the soil is light, for the sides soon fall in. 
In a perfectly slugless garden it would not 


much matter whether it was stiff or the re- 


verse. Why Gesneriana major should peg 


It points either to disease or to an overpower- 
ing attack of slugs, or, if the damage was 
done in. the autumn, to pheasants, or possi- 
bly rats! 7 CONDI l 7 
How long may Tulips be left without being 
lifted? I am afraid to say. “ Leahurst ” 


"may know the cottage or breeder variety Old 
Times. I found this in an old garden in the 


village. of Hanmer, Flintshire, and the old 
lady who lived in the cottage was going on 
for 80. She knew the variety had been in 
the garden for over 50 years, and that it had 
only been lifted or diyided two or three times. 
It almost goes without saying that both bulbs 
and flowers were very small, but they were 


ber, but more often not one. . a k 
C 2 JOSEPH JAcoB.: 
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perfectly healthy. They had not disappeared 
as did “ Leahurst’s ” Gesneriana. Hence, I 


‘argue if all had been well they should not 
_ have disappeared entirely. If possible, I feel 


sure all Tulips should be lifted annually and 


the bulbs carefully graded. The largest ones 


are those which produce the largest flowers: 


These only shou'd be used again if the 
quality of bloom is to be. maintained. The 
smaller ones should be grown on in nursery 
beds. “ Bulblets,” or those bulbs about tho. 
size of a common marble and less, should be- 


in the ground in September. I think ‘‘ Lea- 
hurst’s ” October is rather late. ‘It certainly 
is in my Midland garden with its cold soil. 
With regard to clumps in herbaceous 
borders, there is no reason why the bulbs 
should not be carefully lifted as soon as the 
flowers are over and heeled in until the foli- 
age decays, provided both roots and foliage 
are but little injured. I know a very large 


garden wheré, in pre-war days, this was 


regularly done and .the bulbs used again and 
again with good results. Perhaps a few had 


. to be bought to make up the required num- 


Lilium monadelphum 


A little later than-usual with me, the fine - 
Lilium monadelphum, one of my favourite’ 
Lilies, has not yet opened all its flowers: to- 


day (June 27th), although a good many are 
fully expanded. It has now recovered its 
enforced removal from my former garden in 
May, 1921, and is doing extremely well, 
although not so tall as it was in its other 
home. 
doubt as it was well in bud when removed, 


and although well watered, as the season. . 


was an extremely dry one, it looked most un- 
happy. Last year it again appeared, and 
only a few flowers came, but this season it 
has quite a good number on each stem and 


the clump is doing as well as I could desire. - 


I am referring to this at length in view of 
the disappointments caused by this Lily ‘not 
always appearing for a year or two after re- 
moval. L. monadelphum has long been a 
favourite with me, and my form is quite a 


good one of a nice yellow and with fine 


flowers. I have always found it satisfactory 
in loam, even without the calcareous soil 
which it seems to prefer. It comes from the 
Southern Caucasus, and, as Mr. Grove re- 
marks, has a splendid’ constitution. Its 
variations are great, some flowers being 


much paler than others, while a number are — 


without and some have spots on the petats. 
It grows about 5 feet high in ‘places, but is 
less with me. N. T. 
May-flowering Tulips | 
When the foliage of the Darwin and other 


May-flowering Tulips is thoroughly ripe the 


bulbs may be lifted, dried off, and boxed, 


keeping them in a cool place until planting 


time again comes round in September. Care- 
ful labelling is essential. Itis not, of course, 
absolutely necessary to lift these Tulips, but, 
generally speaking, the quarter they. occupy 
is in request for something else at this sea- 
son, more particularly so when the Tulips 
are grown in beds in the flower garden or in 
borders in the kitchen garden. W. McG. 


Epilobium angustifolium 
In a horticultural journal, recently, I ob- 
served a writer recommending the French 
Willow as a desirable plant for the her- 
baceous border. It is to be feared that any- 
one who takes his advice will repent, quickly 
and surely, that it was followed. Not only 
is E. angustifolium of little merit, but it is 
ofa most unattractive colour, While it spreads 
almost as quickly and insidiously as Con- 
o i 


It was removed with considerable’ 
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volvulus or Bishopweed, and is of ‘as little 
value. Its correct place is in the wild garden 
or by the water side, although there, too, it 


spreads rampantly and all too obtrusively, | 


The white form, E. a. album, is less objec- 
tionable, but it, too, ought to be sparingly 
planted. There are, however, a very few 
Epilobiums of dwarf stature and which are 
useful in the rock garden, among them E, 


_longipes, E. obcordatum, and E. glabellum. ` 
a i Kirk. `- 


Early-flowering Gladioli in 
7 frames ; 
After May-flowering Tulips are on the 


t 
. 


_wame, and when the later Narcissi are over 


there is sometimes a break in the supply of 
cut flowers which possess both height and 
effectiveness. This difficulty can be over- 
-come by filling a cold-frame or two with the 


- early-flowering Gladioli in spring, planting 
the corms jin a prepared bed of loan and leaf. 


‘soil. The varieties may include G. Oolvilei 
albus, G. Ackermanni, and G.' Blushing 
Bride. A . three-light frame- will accommo- 


~ date a large number of each variety, and 


sheaves of useful stuff can be cut, almost a 
“month in advance of blooms. in. the open 
borders. If the frames be not needed after 
flowering is over and the foliage ripened a 


top-dressing may be given, and the bubs 
will flower even more freely in succeeding 


‘years until, when overcrowding is: visible, 


“they: may be lifted amd replanted. 


A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


i Mulleins (Verbascums) 


The Mulleins are stately flowering plants, 
and. deserve to be grown in all gardens 


whether large or small. A batch ought to be 
‘raised every year, sowing seed in-July ona 
warm border of light soil. If the seed Is 
sown thinly the plants may remaim in the 
seed-bed until the time comes for transplant- 


ing in autumn or early spring into the places. 


where they are to flower. 

Even our native Mulleins are worth more 
‘than a passing word. V. nigrum of - the 
hedge-banks and roadsides is similar in every 
respect to V. vernale, only considerably less 


in stature. V. Lychnitis is a pure and pretty 


native kind,. having white flowers, whilst 
other yellow-flowered wild species, mostly 0 
considerable stature, are V. pulverulentum, 


Thapsus, and virgatum. Where they do not | 
abound in a wild state. these native kinds ate 


worth naturalising in the rougher parts of 
the garden. a 
The Mulleins in cultivation in gardens are 
for the most part of only biennial duration. 
They. are somewhat unsatisfactory plants to 
deal with on account of this, and also on 
account of their extreme susceptibility to 
cross-fertilisation. It is almost, if not quite, 
impossible to keep them true to name when a 
collection is grown; indeed, the only way! 
this be desired is to grow one or two species 
only in a garden, and these as far away from 


each other as possible. A great many of the 


species and varieties are, as a matter of fact, 
considerably enhanced. by crossing, 


groups of a mixed lot of these hybrids are at | 
once interesting and very beautiful. {™ 


stately flower-stems and large, showy yen 
blooms of: the species allied to Thapsus sar 
them as wild garden flowers, and where te 
soil is rich and: stiffish: no better or show! 
plants can be grown. In the rockery we ja 
them quite indispensable, and encouragt 
rather than prevent their seeding among’ 
the mixed shrubs, etc., in the vicinity: of thé 
rock garden. They aré also good border 


plants and rarely if ever fail to reproduce 


themselves freely from self-sown seed. 
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Daffodil Prince Umbria 


The best-known flower of this section, 
which Daffodil people know as Giant Leedsii, 
is the old White Queen. It created a great 
sensation at the time it appeared, for it was 
the very first of its type. Its drawback for 
most gardeners was its short stem. Nowa- 
days a variety to get an Award of Merit must 
have a decent stem. Hence, when we know 
Prince Umbria received this honour at the 
R.H.S. meeting on March 27th last it may 
safely be credited with this good point. The 
silvery-white perianth, which is'a sine qua 
non of the section, is well proportioned and 
of good substance, while the large, open cup 
isa pale yellow. The Award was given to 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


and the flowers perfect, showing well against 
the mud wall of the cottage, which was 
whitewashed. The whole arrangement was 


crude, yet the result much more satisfactory. 


than in cases where I have known every 
effort made to treat the plants well. 


ROSES 


Rose budding 


This operation is mostly left to the growers 
who specialise in Rose culture, and probably 
in any one season in Britain alone the num- 
ber of saleable plants obtained thus runs into 


Daffodil Prince Umbria P 


op (eT 

wy e 

tw". Messrs. Barr a d Sons, b Fekete 

and SP $ sie and sons, but not AVIS see 

ints AS vi 923 Daffodil list I do not know if it 

a at’ Nill be offered this year or not, 

on ae Joseru Jacos. 
VES P 

vad Pæonies growing in a narrow 

ns fee ( ` border 

Tas In a œttage garden I lately noticed a splen- 

a of Ponies bearing flowers very freely 

uae n CUE the latter half of May and the 

ae ee Prt of June. The border was a raised 

pe gw ut r foot wide and S inches deep, the 


ef 
at fo 3 
4 i 

ane 


te 
Peston bv boards on edge. 


ammon garden loam, being kept in 


The aspect was 


aa te R ~ 
AE a: ` forth, or almost SO, the sun's ravs only 


TO eT STENS on it as it set. The foliage was good 


millions. Opportunities, however, occur 
where the gardener or the amateur may be 
desirous of trying his hand on a few collected 
briars. , 

In budding there are one or two items to 
be considered to be successful. In the first 
place, the work must be done when there is 
ample sap in the growths, so that the bark 
will part freely from the wood. Very dry 
weather may prevent this, and, if too late in 
the season, the wood mav become over- 
ripe and dry. Favourable growth to operate 
on is the voung wood of the current vear; 
and ic must be this in the case of the Rose 
itself, because the ‘‘ buds ` or eves that we 
desire will not form on any other. Julv and 
August then are suitable months, because the 
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former at this period are in just a half-ripened 

state, and the latter are so, too, with the eyes 

plump and favourable. 

The remark as to young growths on the 
stock refers to standard briars or old plants. 
Dwarf-growing specimens may be budded in 
the main stem of the stock by removing the 
earth, and thus getting the bark moist, in 
which case there is usually no difficulty in the 
same parting freely from the wood. The kind 
of branch to be chosen from the Rose is one 
that may have a bloom at the point of it, or 
indeed a flower recently cut, for then the eyes 
at the base of the leaves will be in that promi- 
nent state desired, 

I will try to describe the operation of bud- 
ding as clearly as possible for the benefit of 
any who have never seen it done. A sharp 
knife is desirable, for bad cuts will surely lead 
to failure. There is the real budding knife, 
which has a blade and a flat bone handle; the 
latter made for the purpose of raising the 
bark. 

First, deal with the stem of the wild tree 
where the Rose is growing by rubbing away 
any prickles that may be at its base. Then 
on the upper part make a cut about an inch 
long, starting the cut quite from the junction 
of branch to the tree. This cut may be done 
lightly so that only the bark or skin js 
touched; and a cross-cut should be made at 
the end of the inch or so. With the bone end 
of the knife raise the bark and all will he 
ready for the bud. This should be cut a 
similar length to the incision in the branch of 
the stock. Cut in a rounded boat-shaped 
fashion, half-back and half-front of the eye, 
previously having severed the leaf, excepting 
its base and near the bud; this forms a nice 
handle. 

With the blade of the knife, or indced one’s 
thumb-nail, press out the wood part of the 
t“ bud” so that there be nothing left but the 
outer portion or bark. It is important in 
doing this that the eye shall not be made hol- 
low inside. Such would be a bad bud, not 
likely to grow, and should be discarded. Into 
the cuts of the branch slip this inch-long 
piece of skin, as it will appear to be, and jt 
should find a resting-place to fit it if the work 
has all been neatly done. 

Now tie the bud in to keep the whole air- 
tight. This may be done with raffia or 
worsted; not too tight, and with the « eve ” 
just uncovered. Then shorten the branch 
slightly, and remove superfluous ones, for two 
or three are quite sufficient to work on in the 
case of a standard Rose. Nothing more can 
be done for a month or so; then examine 
things, and if the bud has taken to the stock 
its live look will tell us this ; Just cut the bind- 
ings so that these will not prevent the bud 
swelling. Later in the autunin a further 
Shortening of the budded branch may he 
done; but not before the following spring 
should this be cut back close to where the 
Operation took place. Earlier-budded Roses 
may start into growth the same year as done; 
later ones usually remain dormant till the 
succeeding spring. MAYFOrRD. 


Austrian Briar Rose 


Where this does well it is a glorious sight, 
especially in the sunshine, when it is covered 
with its large coppery-red single flowers. It 
flourishes in a somewhat light soil, and has 
a partiality for lime. I saw a fine group of 
it in a garden in East Suffolk lately, and the 
effect was very striking. The original bush 
had thrown up a number of suckers which 
had been used to make fresh bushes. One of 
these suckers was producing flowers of a 
pure deep yellow instead of the tvpical red; 
lovely flowers they were, of large size, and 
the colour of a Maréchal Neil Rose. I donot 
know whether this was a sport or a rever- 
sion to an earlier type. NaLa 
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Watering f 


Southern Counties 
Turnips as o 

Make a good sowing of these, consistifig of 
early and maincrop sorts, on ground recently 


occupied by early Potatoes and Cauliflowers. 


As there is a probability of the ‘“* flea- 
beetle.” being troublesome take steps to ren- 
der the surface soil before levelling and 
treading it, and prior to raking’ and drill- 
drawing, as distasteful to the insect as pos- 


‘sible by dressing it either with wood ashes, 


lime, or soot. To accelerate growth so that 
the plants may quickly get out of their way, 
water the drills and strew a little guano in 
them. Well water if necessary after ger- 


mination takes place; thin early, and hoe 


frequently between the rows. 


Kales 


Plant out these in sufficient numbers to 
meet the demand in winter and spring. The 
newer-and improved varieties are far superior 
to the old kinds, and where a large demand 
for Winter Greens has to be met they are 


invaluable for the purpose. Planted 18 inches - 


apart in the rows, and the latter ‘2 feet 


‘asunder, they succeed well and yield an. 
enormous quantity of tender greens. 


/ 


Keep early and later plantings of Celery 
well supplied with water, and maintain a 
sharp look out for the leaf maggot. That, 
Lettuces may be crisp and tender, Radishes 
mild flavoured, French Beans tender and 
succulent instead of tough and stringy, Tur- 
nips and Carrots of the right texture, and 
Peas so that the pods will fill out and the 


. Peas not become prematurely hard and. dry 
- eating, see that water is supplied in each and 


every case in sufficient quantity in hot and 
dry weather. | 


Mulching, 


should occasion demand it, obviates the 


- necessity for very frequent watering. 


¢ 


Summer pruning: | 


Bush and pyramid trees of Apples, Pears, 
and Plums, which have to be kept within cer- 
tain bounds when grown within walled gar- 
dens should now have young shoots, except 
leaders, and where new branches are required. 
for the filling. of vacancies, or to furnish the 


tree in the case of such as are not yet fully 
established, stopped at the fourth leaf count- 


ing from the base, and at the fifth leaf in the 
two last-named instances. As to the leaders, 
leave these one-third, one-half, or two-thirds 
their length, just as may be necessary. 


- Trees grown in plantations, or at a much 


wider distance apart outside the garden, may 


. be left till the end of the month before being 


pruned. Keep a good look out for insect 
pests as the work proceeds, and deal with 
them according to the merits of the case, 
should any be found. Sée that newly-planted 
trees do not suffer from drought, and let 
mulching succeed watering if this matter has 
not previously had attention. 


Autumn Raspberries 


Thin out and tie the best of the canes to | 


the trellis at a distance of 9 inches apart, and 
should occasion demand it, such as on light 
and dry soils, water and mulch the roots. If 
the canes are to be tied to stakes five to seven 
will suffice in each and every instaficeé. 


t 
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THE WEEK'S WORK _ 


Q 8 
Midland Counties 
In this district we are passing through a 
period of severe drought, only 0.18 inch of 
rain having been registered since June 6th, 
and the total rainfall from May ist to July 
oth being only 1.06 inches. It has become 
imperative to give attention to the general 
watering of fruit trees and bushes. It is un- 


wise to allow the trees or bushes to suffer to 


a serious €xterit when water is at command, 


-even if they are barren of fruit; âs in the end 


it always involves the expenditure of more 
labour and of water also. If, however, 
mulching was attended to, a considerable 
amount of time will now be saved, and there 
will be less cause for anxiety. If watering is 
done at all-it must be done -thoroughly. 
Peaches and Nectarines on a south wall now 
require an abundance of water, liquid manure 


being afforded at every other watering. 


With the present- hot and dry weather (July 
gth) there is a possibility of red spider be- 
coming troublesome, and it will receive en- 
couragement if there be drought at the 
roots. The trees should be thoroughly 
syringed with -clear water every evening 
during hot and dry weather. Continue to 
train the shoots and pinch the lateral growths 
so that the fruits: will be better exposed to 
sunshine. ` : f 


 Gooseberries and Currants ` 


aré carrying very light crops of fruit, the bulk 
having been destroyed by.frost on May 26th. 
The bushes are making considerable growth 
and may be pruned lightly for the time 
being, the work to be done again in about 


a month’s time, when all side growths may 


be shortened further to encourage the proper 
development of the basal buds. 


Raspberries , 


though late (the early blossoms having been 
destroyed by frost) are promising. an average 
crop of fruit. Both old and young canes are 
vigorous and healthy.. In hot; dry weather 
red-spider may make its appearance and be- 
come very troublesome.. The canes should not 
only be well syringed with clear water, as 
circumstances demand, but the roots also 
must be well supplied with moisture. Here, 
in spite of a heavy mulching early in the sea- 
son, it has been found necessary to-give a 
thorough watering. 


Vegetables 


All vegetable crops are badly in need of 
rain. We can.only afford time to water 
such as Peas, French and Runner Beans, 
Cauliflower, Celery, Onions, and Lettuce 
‘that are soon affected by drought, and when 
these are ‘watered it is thoroughly done. 
Where manurial mulchings cannot or have 
not been applied double the amount of water- 
ing will be required to keep the crops grow- 
ing, hence mulchings of any sort of material 
save labour. If nothing better can be 
obtained short Grass from the lawns will 
serve the purpose. Late Broccoli, Savovs, 
Kale, and other Winter Greens that aré now 
awaiting suitable weather for planting them 
out need wateting, and évery evening they 
are watered with -a rose-can. | 


Potatoes 


The earliest kinds are yielding well, and 
are of good quality. The later sorts badly 
need rain. If it does not come shortly there 
will be a check to growth; and when it docs 


come growing out or supertuberation will 
set in. All we can do in the meantime by 
way of keeping them growing is to*keep the 
soil absut them well stirred. F. W..G. 


y 
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Hardy fruit l 


July, in an average season; is early enough 
to begin the shortening of the growths of 
fruit trees upon walls, and which goes-by the 
name of summer pruning. In any case, it is 
advisable to wait until the young wood, espe- 
cially in the case of Apples and of Pears, be 77. 
comes a trifle firm at the base; and if the 377 
shortening be done at the fourth or fifth leaf 
there will not afterwards be much growth, 
The buds and leaves which remain will ab- 
sorb all the force, except, perhaps, a fey |52" 
shoots here and there, and such can again 17” 
be shortened back in the end of August, It 
is preferable, in shortening, to deal with the +% 
top of each tree first, and to leave the shoots ;**" 
at the base for, say, a fortnight: This draws f" 
the sap to the lower branches, which are, in 
old trees at any rate, usually the weakest; 
and it is generally conceded that the. practice 
adds to the vigour of the lower brarithes, ` 
Late vineries “ha 

At this season it is good practice to goover +: 
the bunches once more and remove small-ber- 4&4 
ries or thlose which are obviously superfluous. +20; 
As regards the management of the sub-lateral 1- 
growths, the approved practice consists. in $ 
rubbing out entirely all sub-laterals below the Jz 
bunch and pinching to a single leaf above the px 
bunch. Both inside and outside botders will +: 
be the better of a mulch, and when -itis con {ix 
sidered that water is needful let it.be given }:: 
freely. Early ventilation is essential’ now. 
The stale atmosphere of the night- must be 4 
permitted to eseape or trouble is alfnost cer- |: 
tain to follow. | | 


Carnations F 


These are now spindling up for bloom, and 
stakes, or other supports, must þe- given in }.. 
good time. Itis of advantage if the bed can |?" 
be mulched with some short, well-rotted {$ 
manure, but where such cannot be procured i 
the soil should be lightly dressed with soot th 
and the surface soil kept in a loosé tilth by a 
means of the hand-fork or hoe. | Sni 
Dahlias x 1S ai 

Slugs are very partial to the young and q 
succulent growths of Dahlias, and. itis a 
necessary to circumvent these pests in some ~; 


Bh) 


way. See that stakes are placed fo thej 
plants in good time—the soft growths may j- 
suffer from heavy rains as well as from wind, {st 
Melons À : 
If there be a well-heated small- span at fishy 
liberty, the present time is a good one atii 
which to put out a final batch of Melon plants tx, 
for late use. Make the bed very firm in order; 
that the growth may be robust: and. shot ( 
jointed and which will carry leatliery foliage. E 
The bed ought to consist of loam of the best i 
quality without present addition. When the a 
crop is set and swelling it is easy to give fw. A 
ther nourishment. When growth is fairy ^ 
vigorous ventilate early in the morning, ant ~, 
do not shade. If the growth is right, there a 
Will be no danger of scalding or of red spider |, 
Kitchen garden | a 
Complete the planting of Brassicas for I 
autumn and early winter use. Sow Spina 
and Beet. Winter Turnips ought now to be; 
sown, and successional sowings of Lettus, 
Radishes, and other salad plants must not be a 
overlooked. North borders will be val 
now for these and similar things. . a 
French Beans, Ea 
if the sowings were made rather thickly, = 
should be thinned, the thinning to be in ah |. 
cordance with the vigour of the vaflely. _ a 
tool in the garden is more useful at the pa | 
time than the hoe—a fact whicli many 0 : 7 
appear (at times) to forget. W. Mou. 
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The flower garden 


n the shortening d 
ees upon Walls, ands! 
Pot plants 
How should we treat our winter decorative 


f summer pruning, | 
le to wait until thè j 
1 the tase of pales a 
1 trifle ftm at the te, pot plants during summer? First of all, what 
ng be done at tee, do we mean by winter decorative pot plants? 
ill not afterwards b My reply is that they are generally of an 
Is and leaves white evergreen, non-flowering character, and con- 
the force, excep, p sist, among other things, of Aralias, Aspara- 
rere and there, anggit gUS plumosus, A. Sprengeri, Aspidistras, 
ened back in theed¢, geen and variegated; Palins, and, various 
ferns, In many cases these particular plants 


able, in shortening v 

ich tree frst, and ti‘ have to do duty all the year round, but I sub- 

se for, say, a fortis mit that this should not be so. They are too 

ro the lower brant» i sombre and heavy lor summer decoration, 
w for summer is the tine lor bright flowering 


at any rate, uuz: ota Me as 
gery ic] BN, too, ds pring, for it is alway 
he vigour of the haet y pre e Uyclamens, ents as, Ince- 

fanas, Primulas, and bulbs. Might we not 
also claim the same for autumn, when its 


reries. 

season it is goo! paca queen, the Chrysanthemum, is always avall- 

es once meade able? The keen pot-plant gardener always 
lakes care to avail himscli of these changes, 


ose which are obiesH 
s the management 2 and thus loses all sense of monotony and 


the approved prcd pe AS : e ; ; 
at entirely all ahora A nother consideration of some weight 1s 
pinching wa sié f im the legitimate winter plants require a 
oth inside and 32 mange, for change includes a rest, and this 
er of a muleh, 218 they as decidedly want as much as any other 
i wyater is next! Z1 kind of plant. ( onsidering the conditions 
i venta 3 under which they do duty, often in ill-lighted 
Foose af È $ and not very well-ventilated places, where 

almosp trey sf metimes they face draughts and sometimes 
to escape or" "/éloseness, it is obvious that the greatest and 
ow. most beneficial change is one to the open air 
5 and to perfectly natural conditions, so that 
though, even here, some care is required, a 
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ne soil kept i? $ mo lite € conditions are required. Even 

hands aE eee PY E pannat shade, would scarcely 
he hi su these, and so their summer treatment 
, mould be in a cold, shaded frame, for which 

yer parti a provid d day and night. Moisture is 
rowths ° ea ntial, because the Ferns will not take 
circum E flow resi CHOR summer, but need to be 
that SE Tre ahaj and duly hardened for winter ser- 
yod ime aii l Ab eee ot Aspidistras, most of the 
pea Fan EE ota gr W th ts either made or is being 
' reeled, and the business is to harden this 

2 growth SO that the plant shall be as well fur- 

a re =; as possible for the winter. They 
should be stood in the open air, but in a par- 


ane ime 
present pe tally shaded a 
laded position, and must not be 
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Beginners 
watered and syringed regularly. The new 
foliage they make will, because growing in 
the open, become hard enough to withstand 
the unnatural conditions of their winter ser- 
vice, and they will be Jess likely to gradually 
lose their bottom leaves. Palms are a dif- 
ferent proposition. My plan with these is to 
sink the pots into the ground or in a bed of 
ashes, the rims of the pots being level, not 
beneath, the surface of the soil or ashes. The 
position chosen for this should be sheltered 
against wind, or the fronds would probably 
be torn to ribbons by some of the summer 
wind storms which we invariably experience. 
As it is very improbable that we have more 
than half-a-dozen or so of these to deal with. 
The problem of finding a convenient sheltered 
corner for them is not a very difficult one; 
but, having secured that, let me add that they 
will require regular attention, quite as much 
as, or perhaps more than, they have had while 
doing service indoors. A daily syringing, or 
even twice a day in warm weather, and a 
very close regard that the roots do not be- 
come dry are details which under no circum- 
stances must be neglected, otherwise the 
harshness of our climate will leave marks 
upon them and spoil their effectiveness. 
Naturally there is a period to this summer 
treatment which, beginning with July, comes 
to an end by the end of August. If the 
weather is very settled and summer conditions 
promise to run well into September, then by 
all means continue it, remembering, how- 
ever, that September might bring surprises, 
and that a storm of wind may spring up 
during any night. It is far safer, on the 
whole, to move all the plants I have men- 
tioned into their winter quarters during the 
~ first week of that month, and thus safeguard 

“them against a very probable danger. 

There is another winter plant not included 
among those named because it is not a fine 
foliaged plant. I refer to the Solanum. It 
is one of the most effective of our winter 
plants, and it is one with which we cannot 
take liberties. Its compact shape and the 
abundance of its fine scarlet berries make it 
peculiarly acceptable to us all, but I have 
scen hundreds of plants defoliated and spoilt 
when a little care would have preserved their 
full beauty. It is too often stood in a badly- 
lighted room, and kept there; also it is not 
infrequently over-watered. Either of these 
things would ruin it, but generally they are 
both in operation at the same time. Those 
who really desire to surround themselves with 
beautiful and healthy plants through the dull 
season cannot expect to do so without some 
trouble, and no one is likely to begrudge the 
short time and light task of carrying their 
treatment on the simple lines I have indi- 
cated. I do not lose sight of the fact that 
most of these evergreen plants have a value 
as decorative subjects during the summer; 
that indeed they cannot conveniently be dis- 
pensed with during any month of the year; 
but this, while it is, as T said, unfair to the 
plants, should not entirely deprive them of 
their summer treatment. If a part of them 
could be taken out for a short period and then 
be replaced by the others—even a week's 
open-air treatment would do them good— 
and if that week could be repeated until sum- 
mer conditions ended it would be still more to 
the good. The change from bad air and bad 
light is essential to practically every kind of 
plant life, and must be afforded them if they 
are to continue in health. Daily waterings 
and those syringings which are not applicable 
in summer make it onlv the more necessary 

to give to them at the only time of vear when 
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Summer spraying . 


Fortunately the Plum plantations in this 
ed with some re- 


part of the country are plant ow z 
gard to shelter. Even so, the winds have 
caused considerable injury. One ugly pxiteh 
of trees struck me very forcibly at the end 
of June. It was in a corner of a plantation 
which is bounded on the west by the Great 
Western Railway and very near the water 
level of a brook, so the position was both 
low, damp, and cold. The conformation of 
the adjoining meadow with the _railway 
formed a low gully along which the icy wind 
rushed directly on to these trees in that low 
corner. The trees presented a pitiable sight. 

Aphides have been specially. troublesome, 
as they always are to plants delicate or in- 
jured in any way, as well as to robust plants ; 
but the latter do not so readily suffer injury. 

Leaves seriously injured are frequently killed 
outright by aphides, having already been de- 
prived of a large part of their vitality. Thus 
we see that injured Icaves when attacked by 
aphides require extra care and treatment if 
we desire to save the life of the tree and make 
it robust and fruitful again. Therefore, it is 
our duly to render them prompt aid against 
the destructive attack of the aphides. To this 
end recourse must be had to the spraying and 
to spray fluids, which involve, unhappily, ex- 
pense, but which constitute the lesser of two 
evils—little fruit this year and no fruit next 
year from the same trees. We must remem- 
ber that our Plums and Cherries are not yet 
out of the wood for this year, because the 
Stoning period is upon them, and woe to the 
fruits, if any, upon the tree whose leaves this 
scason are incapable of performing their 
proper functions. The fruit we sce to-day 
may be a few days hence only a delusion and 
a mockery. Every gardener knows that the 
stoning period is a very critical period for 
fruits like the Plum, Peach, Nectarine, Apri- 
cot, Damson, Bullace, and even the Grape. 
In order that the formation of the stone and 
seed may be begun and continued to the end, 
the leaves must be sufficiently numerous to 
meet all the demands made upon them. At 
this juncture important demands are being 
made upon the leaves of fruit trees, and those 
trees whose leaves are in good condition and 
sufficiently numerous are alone able to comply 
with those demands. 

‚Those persons who acted upon the advice 
given in these columns a few wecks ago will 
now be reaping the advantage to be obtained 
from those timely precautions. Those who 
did not so act may be feeling sorry, but— 
better late than never. The young leaves are 
there, and are being curled by the aphides. 
When once the reader realises the dreadful 
blood-suckers an army of aphides is he or she 
will cease to tolerate the presence of even a 
few upon a tree or plant. Still less would 
the reader tolerate them if he were to realise 
the almost incredible rapidity with which thev 
increase during those parts of the vear in 
which the growth of plants is most active. 

[here is a number of insecticides quite ex 
cellent for the destruction of this pest. It is 
only a question of covering every one of them 
by.the spray-fluid. Failure in the result is 
nearly always owing to—(a) imperfect mix- 
ing; (b) to faulty application: (c) or to not 
suMciently frequent appiication. Directions 
for mixing must be carefully read and ob. 
served. The insects avail themselves of all 
possible shelter, but the spraver should not 
leave any possible way of escape. The per- 
son who spravs should spray once again if in 
doubt. It is a matter about which there 
should he no doubt. Spraying may have been 
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done, but leaves and bits here and there have 
been missed; a few aphides remain. A 
shower of rain may come and -weaken the 
spray fluid, and it fails to act. In these ard 
similar cases there can be no doubt about the 
‘wisdom of giving another spraying. 
= 4 i , si J. U. N 
Summer treatment of Asparagus 
` In many gardens press of other work pre- 
vents Asparagus beds from receiving the at- 
tention which is rightly their due through 


the summer and attumn. It is not too much 
to say that, in some cases, as soon as cut- 


ting ceases the beds are left alone, and soon - 
become ‘little less than thickets of weeds. | 


This, of course, is wrong. At all ‘seasons 
Asparagus beds ought, by some means, to be 
kept scrupulously clean. A good mulch of 
falf-decayed manure ‘worked carefully among 
the stems will go far td keep down weeds, 
and ‘any which push their way through the 
mulch are very easily hand-picked. Further, 
such a mulch is beneficial, because the sum- 
mer rains wash down the mianurial properties, 
to the great advantage of the crowns for the 
following season. 
vation of Asparagus is more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance. I-refer to the 
necessity for staking or, at least, supporting 
im some way the top-heavy and feathery 
growths. The plant is a true herbaceous 
one, and, like all herbaceous plants of any 
stature, its gnowths must be supported or 
‘these will be broken or splintered by winds, 
to the detriment of its future success. There 
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Another point in the culti- | 
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is, as a matter of fact, an argument in favour 
of late sowing. Earliness means, really, in 


such a case, that the Heads are produced in a - 


comparatively short  time—not that the 


variety is, in itself, precocious in the way that. 


` 


some ‘of the newer spring Cabbages are. | 


Those, therefore, who wish to cut’ Savoys at 


a time when other vegetables begin to grow- 
scarce, will do well to bear this in mind. The- 


best time at which to sow seeds is during the 
month of May, the exact time being a matter 
of locality. In no case, however, should sow- 
ing be delayed after-the 2oth of the month. 


Plants from such a sowing come away | 
quickly, and escape the checks which are 
liable ‘to stunt those from earliér sowings. . 


Further, they will be in good condition for 


` planting after early Potatoes, Peas, or similar 


crops have been cleared off. Such a quarter is 
usually sufficiently well manured to carry a 
Savoys without any further enrich- 
weeds be well cleared and 
the quarter hoed and raked there is no need 
for digging. Quite the reverse, for, like all- 


Brassicas, the Savoy resents a loose, slack . 


root-run. The distance’ at which to plant 
varies, naturally, according to the variety 


chosen. - The large, rather strongly-flavoured 


Drumhead requires, at least, 23 feet in which 
to develop. On the other hand, Early Ulm 


and Little Gem may be planted at 15 inches — 


apart. Of the two latter, Early Ulm is a very 
fne and useful Savov. It is free from the 


pronounced flavour of Drumbhead, and is | 
compact, firm, and of a good colour. 
A variety known as Arctic is recommended on © 


close, 


account of its hardiness, but some growers 


‘do not care for it, owing to its rather glaucous 
colour. : Yet its flavour is very fair, and, 


ence in 1823. 


-and Dr. Turnbull second. 


æ 
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but between now and then we strongly 
adyise you to well manure and trench it at 
least two spits deep. If you can trench it three 


spits deep all the better, and with this spit you 


could work in the Bean-stalks and any kind 
of vegetable refuse which will decay quickly 


and to a certain extent enrich the soil. For 
the two top spits employ the best manure you 


can obtain. ] 


a Ipswich and East of England 


+ Horticultural Society 
JULY 11TH . ae 

This famous old Society began its exist {7 
| The atmospheric conditions {.. 

did their best to make this rooth exhibition 


anything but what it ought to have been, 
“and this was particularly evidenced in the 


fruit and vegetable classes, always such an 
important feature at this Society’s show. 


Flowers, too, suffered, not so much because 


öf drought, but because of the intense heat in 
poorly- ventilated tents, and directly the 
judges had passed them. they hung their 
heads. The contest in the amateurs’ classes 
for Roses-was quite spirited, and the blooms 


were nearly equal to those of the great Col- 


chester specialists. For 12 distinct varieties, | 
grown in the country, the first prize, went to 
Mr. B. S. King, of Rushmere, and the 
second to Miss Rowley, of Felixstowe. For 
12 distinct two medicos divided the honours, 
Dr. ` Pallett being first and Dr. Tumbul 
second. These- exhibitors were- similarly 
placed for six distinct. For nine bunches 
garden Roses Mr. F. H. Fieldgate was first 
In the lesser 
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given hardiness and a good flavour, the colour, 
‘of a strictly winter vegetable is, I think, of- 
r 2. 3 KIRK. | 


classes Mrs. Read and Mr. King were prac 
tically unbeatable. | | 
‘The classes for Sweet Peas were well filled § 
except that for six varieties, and the most } 
interesting thing to be said is that certain ~ 
_varieties appeared in all the winning entries. , 
These were Conquest, Hawlmark Pink and f 
Hawlmark Cerise, Warrior, Valentine, Eff 
Deans, Daisybud, Tangerine, Jeai: Ireland, . 


are, of course, seasons in whitch little damage 
is done in sheltered gardens, but it is always 
best to err on the sate side, and, as the sup- 
porting of the stems of. Asparagus is,a very 
simple matter, it ought not to be neglected. 
Where the crowns are strong, and planted in 
clumps, a single stake suffices, and a couple 
of loose ties round clump and stake will. 


minor importance. 


Spring Cabbage _ 

A sowing of Cabbage seed may be made 
about the 20th of this month, and another. 
a fortnight later. An open situation where 
the soil is moderately rich must be selected 
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make all secure. In other cases stakes may 
be’ placed at equal intervals round the bed 
and binder twine run along and round the 
bed from stake to stake. Not only ‘does the 
practice of supporting, the growths prevent 
them from being broken and damaged, but 
the verv fact of them being prevented from 
sprawling all over the bed, as would other- 


wise be the case, permits the surface of the- 


soil to dry up after rain, and encourages the 


access of air and of sun, both of which are - 


invaluable factors in the cultivation. of this 
highly-esteemed vegetable. k 
A SCOTTISH GARDENER. : 


Savoys 


Among late autumn and early winter vege- 
tables the Savoy occupies an important place, 
and very deservedly so. - When the latest 
Cabbages are finished or, at least, begin to be 
tough and insipid, the Savoy comes in useful. 
Hardy in all save the severest winters, every- 
one who has a garden, even of the most 
modest dimensions, ought to plant a breadth 
of Savoys. The question of the correct time 
at which to sow the seeds does not appear to 
be properly understood. — Many, even. those 
who, presumably, ought to know ‘better, sow 
the seeds of Savoys along with those of other 
Brassicas in February or March. They for- 
get that plants from such a sowing will, in 
due course, turn in along with the later Cab- 
bages, and that there will be, not only a glut, 
but considerable waste. It ts sometimes 
thought that because such a Savoy as, for 
example, Early Ulm, is described as “‘ early ” 
the word indicates that the seeds must be 
sown early. This is:quite wrong. The fact 
that the variety (or any similar one) is early 
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.Aspatagus planting 


for the seed-bed. After the ground has been 
dug it should be trodden moderately firm. 
The drills should be drawn at 1 foot apart 
and the seeds sown thinly. Damp the seed- 


_ bed as often as necessary until the seeds ger- 


minate. The young: plants should be pricked 
off’ as soon as they are large enough to 
handle. Suitable varieties for autumn plant- 
ing are Harbinger, April, Ellam’s Early, 
and Flower of Spring. F. W. G. 


Pea Stratagem 


This Pea, to which I saw a reference in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED quite recently, is 


now rather a veteran among Peas. Yet it 
holds its own with many varieties of more 
- recent introduction, and it. has many ad- 

Being of medium height, | 
_Stratagem is a good Pea for small gardens, 


mirable qualities. 


and, if the soil has been well done to, it con- 
tinues to crop over a long season. 
I grew Stratagem on a light staple, and it 
never once failed me. Its robust habit en- 
ables the variety to withstand drought, but a 
mulching of short manure is.of value. 
| tO ane _ KIRK. 

NOTES AND REPLIES 


I dug up three years ago, and trenched 
2 feet deep, ground which had been Aspara- 
gus ground for 18 years and was exhausted. 
It has been since used for Peas, Beans, and 
Onions. Can I safely use it now in March 
again for Asparagus? Is it well to dig in 
Broad Beans, also Pea-stalks, after all the 
Beans have been pulled? BONAVENTURA. 


[Yes, you may safely use the plot of ground © 


in question for Asparagus again next, year, 


For years | 


“weight to.Mr. H. J. King. 


excepting Currants, 


Mrs. T: Jones, Royal Scot, Edna May: 


. Those who intend showing next year have 


doubtless noted these. er 
One of the most interesting tables in the 
exhibition was that for table decorations. 
The judges had no easy task to decide which . 
was the best where all were so good. The: 
first prize, for a table from which Roses and : 
Orchids were ruled out, was won by Mrs.4 
E. P. Butcher, of Ipswich, with a charming 
creation of mauve; and the first for a table 
decorated exclusively with Roses went to 
Mrs. Fieldgate. Such, however, was the 
supreme excellence of the whole that it was 
no. disgrace to be displaced. In six classes 
for border ‘Carnations there were only two 
entries, and this was entirely owing to the 
weather. To make up for this the exhibits" 
the trade classes were magnificent, Mr. H. 


` Lakeman, of-Thornton Heath, taking all the. 


first prizes. f 

Fruit was below the average òf recen 
years, and this caused no surprise. What 
might have .caused surprise was that there 
was any good enough to show. Mrs. Jump 
was first with two bunches of black Grapes 


‘as also with two of white. The same lady 


also swept away several other pris, 
she being first: for Peaches, Nectarine 
and Melons. Strawberries for flavour wen 
to a local grower, Miss Singleton, and 10! 
| Gooseberne 
-were-fairly well shown, but most other fru 
its, was `a frost. AS" 

vegetables, whén we have said that, tae 
generally, they were clean but decided! 
small, there is nothing to add, and we 3 
only hope that after three distinctly bad st 


.sons the local growers may find a greate: r 


ward for their labours next year. 
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Labour saving on the lawn 


Owners of gardens in Great Britain are 
justifiably proud of their lawns, which are at 
once the envy and admiration of visitors from 
abroad; but it is only those who possess 
lawns who appreciate the labour entailed in 
their upkeep. Prior to the invention ofthe 
lawn-mower, the cutting.of the Grass was 
accomplished by means of scythes, not only 


orticultura Sai: tin gardens but on putting greens, and in 
Javium | mall gardens by means of shears, and some 
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‘of the humorists have said with scissors; but 
both before and after the introduction of the 
lawn-mower it has not been possible to keep 
a lawn in proper order without large expen- 
diture in human labour. The hard work en- 
es in mowing the lawn has become a by- 
ord. Punch and its humorous contem- 
poraries make constant references to the woes 
df the man who is devoted to his garden, 
aid who finds it incumbent upon him on all 
possible and impossible occasions to turn his 
aliention to mowing his lawn. In this re- 
sect we would beg leave to commend as a 
subject to sculptors who turn their attention 
to garden ornaments . busts and small 


figures of Budding, 


who, in the year 1832, 


We think, 
airther, that this inventor might be canonised 
i the Patron Saint of Lawns. We are in- 
ie further, to be grateful to Ransomes, 
“US, aad Jelferies, Ltd., who, in those far- 


“PT days. we Sr 
PA Taa were enterprising enough to make 
oS early mechanism available for the pub- 


cae remember an early wood-cut of the 
Seinal ‘awn-mower, and from the expres- 
kardener's co suffuses the 
oe ountenance he appears to have 

ry delighted with the machine which 
im to discard his scythe. The gar- 


Sritef ha: x À k À 
in = fur the inventive genius in engineer- 
~ ters, which is so peculiarly charac- 
r! For to-day not 
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R ye Un essentials as perfect as pos- 
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ing his own mowing machine. 


lawn,’’ and to refer very briefly to the de- 


velopment of motors of a type suitable for- 


mechanical mowing or attaching to garden 
rollers. The makers of motor mowers realise 
that a great deal is expected of them, and 
much care and thought have been expended 
on them, firstly with a view to rendering 
them fool-proof, and secondly to ensuring 
that they shall give permanent satisfaction. 
There is considerable inducement to use 
mechanically-propelled mowers to-day, be- 
cause of the saving in time and labour, and 
because of the recent reduction in their cost. 
A. Shanks and Son, Ltd., supply motor- 
mowers in various sizes suitable for large and 
small lawns, or more ambitious work, such 
as polo grounds and football parks. Ran- 
somes, Sims, and Jefferies, Ltd., are not only 
pioneers in the manufacture of lawn-mowers, 
but they have kept abreast of the times, and 
their light motor-mowers are adapted for use 
in private gardens. They are fitted with 
motors of ample power, and may be utilised 
on ground not excceding 3 acres in extent. 
Both mechanism and method of control have 
been simplified as far as possible, and both 


Lawns at Parnham 


machine and motor are easily operated from 
the handles. 

The Atco motor-mowers have achieved con- 
siderable popularity, some thousands having 
been sold since their introduction. They 
have not only established their position as 
successful mower makers, but this year an 
endeavour has been made to improve them by 
the addition to 1923 models of a device 
known as a turf cultivator. 

Its purpose is to provide a method of 
searifving the surface of the turf, and it ts 
claimed that it serves the same purpose as 
hand-raking and pony harrowing. .Among 
other motor-mowers of various tvpes, Thomas 
Green and Son, Ltd., make a 24-inch model 
which has been desizned to do such work as 
is usually accomplished by pony machines. 
It is fitted with a kick starter, which serves 
to eliminate the risk of personal injury by 
back fire. The operator using it steers in the 
usual way and has the machine under abso- 
lute control. 

The M.P. Co., Ltd., have evolved a labour- 
saving device which they call the mower- 
pusher, which is in effect a motor attach- 
ment on which the gardener sits while push- 

It is claimed 
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sized garden 
: her to do 


that the owner of practically an 
is left 


is enabled by the M.P. mower-pus 
his ovn mowing while we gardener 
free to work in his own sphere. 

D. J. Smith and Co., Ltd., Compton 


rd h ~ cd e ¢ © ` bai WwW’ 
Works, Wickford, Essex, are manufacturing 
of motor Jawn-mower 


a new and simple type of 1 eee 
called the “ Climax.” It is a comparative!) 
light machine—the 22-inch model, for He 
stance, weighs 2} cwt., but possesses tier 
strength and rigidity; while the number © 
yarts is said to have been reduced to about 
half that of most motor-mowers. The power 

ke engine, 


is supplied by a 2 h.p. tworstro Ue 
fitted at the side, with handle-bar controls. 


Construction is so simple and compact that 
at first sight it has the appearance of a hand 
machine. Transmission to thé land rollers 1s 
obtained through a combined reduction gear 
and clutch, driven by a roller chain, enclosed 
in an oil bath. 

The “ Rendle ” motor-mower attachment, 
which will push the roller up to 14 Cwt, as 
well as this mower, is adaptable to any width 
of “hand? mowing machine from 16-inch 
to 26-inch cutters. Conversion is simply 
carried out in a few minutes by the screwing 
up of six nuts. The machine is fitted with a 
Villiers 2} h.p. engine, two stroke, with 
patent fly-wheel magneto. “Light mowing is 
ensured even with the heaviest of cuts, and 
twin.silencers make the operation practically 
noiseless. This easily manipulated and con- 
trolled machine has become very popular, and 
it is estimated to cut 1,000 square yards in 
15 minutes at a cost of twopence! 

Lloyds and Co. (Letchworth), Ltd., supply 
the well-known American pattern, ‘* Pennsyl- 
vania "© mowers, trimmers, and lawn cleaners, 
The low-wheel type is made in all sizes, from 
10 inches up to 18 inches, and is a very light, 
swift-cutting machine. High-wheel 17-inch 
and 1g-inch are recommended for large sur- 
faces of well-kept turf. The roller lawn- 
mower is designed for close cutting on fine, 
soft turf, such as is required for bowling and 
putting greens. Another type for the large 


area is the Trio gang horse mower of 
three 30-inch mower units with six-blade 
cylinders, This apparatus, with one 


horse and driver, gives a cut of 7 feet. 
The lawn cleaner is worked like a mower, 
but fans and metal teeth substitute the 
knives, and the litter of the lawn is drawn 
into a canvas bag through suction created by 
the revolving fans. The Grass is thoroughly 
benefited by this process, 

The “ Dennis ”? motor lawn-mower, the re- 
sult of exhaustive experiments and tests con- 
ducted over a lengthy period, has a 4 h.p. 
four-stroke engine, is easier to start, and less 
noisy than the engines usually fitted to motor- 
mowers, being regulated entirely by a single 
lever. It can travel at two miles per hour 
up to a speed faster than anybody can walk, 
while the power, combined with three ser- 
rated rollers, which act as driving cylinders, 
enables it to mount a gradient of one in six, 
and to be guided round the most awkward 
corners. With a man to guide it it will do 
in three and a-half hours what it takes a 
horse with two men seven hours, ortwo men 
11 hours, to do. One user states that the 
actual labour emploved is Jess than one-sixth 
of what it was with hand labour, and the fuel 
consumption is roughly 2d. per 1,00 square 
vards. Having separate clutches for the 
roller and the cutting cvlinders, the 
“ Dennis " can be used as a roller when cut- 
ting is not required. The Grass-box, when 
the machine is not in use, ferms a cover, 
giving adequate protection to the enxine. 
The J.P. super lawn-mower is the inven- 
tion of a practical engineer, acd is manufac- 
tured under his direct supervision. The three- 
part roller has speed-up gears enclosed in an 
oil chamber, The raller-chain and larve 
sprocket wheel also run in an oi] bath. The 
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rotary cutter works on ball.bearings. Every 
possible device has been adopted to eliminate 
friction and contribute to ease and speed of 
operation. Adjustment of height to Grass, 
and of the relation of the rotary cutter and the 
ledger blade is made by hand wheels turning 
on micrometer screws, and operating an 
eccentric arrangement. By this means there | 
is always perfect alignment, and this is- 
allainable with the utmost case without the 
use of spanners or.other tools. All the parts 


are standardised and interchangeable. 


Correspondence 
‘PLANTS AND FLOWERS | 
Strelitzia Regine i 
©- (W. R. J.).—This requires a warm green- 


‘house temperature, thriving much better -n 


this than in a stove. It must have plenty of 
pot room, and does best in a mixture of turfy, 
loamy peat and silver sand, with abundance 
of water and little shade. The Eremurus is - 
quite hardy, and there is no need to trouble 
as to watering during the winter. You may, 
to preverit injury from frost, cover the crowns 
with decayed leaf-mould or cocoa fibre. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Erythrina crista galli ` a 


(W. Ro J.).—In the south-west the Coral 
Tree is quite hardy against a south wall, 
more especially in your district, and may be 
left out all the winter. During the summer it 
will make shoots over 6 feet long, with bloom 
spikes some 3 feet long. It is seemingly in- 
different to soil, as it may be seen growing 


equally well in heavy, retentive loam and in 
‘light, porous soil, though in the latter growth 


is much dwarfer. ‘ 


| FRUIT 
Grapes scalded 


(K. McLean).—The berries in the bunch of 
Grapes you sent were badly scalded. This 
arises in most cases from insufficient ventila- 
tion at the top of the vinery in the early morn- 
ing. “The moisture rises during the night, 
when the temperature is low, and settles on 


the berries, and if air is not admitted soon 


enough in the morning before the sun’s rays 
strike on the glass scalding is almost sure to 


‘follow. Leave some air on all night at the 


top of the house and warm the pipes a little 
to keep the air in the vinery rather dry and 
on the move during the night. Lady 


< Downe’s and Muscat of Alexandria are the 


two varieties that are most liable to scalding. 


The Gooseberry caterpillar 


(M. Carr).—There are many so-called 
remedies for the destruction of this “pest, but 


the old-fashioned plan is, we think, hard to 


THe ‘P 


THE NEW (PATENT) 


`~ 
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beat. We mean dusting the lowermost parts 
of the bushes when the pest first appears with - 


lime and soot. It invariably shows. itself 
first towards the base of the tree, and if the 


mixture is dusted in an upward direction the 
_ caterpillars fall. wholesale, when another 
dusting on the ground will settle them.. The 


lime and soot should be mixed in equal pro- 
portions. It is also a good plan to remove 
the soil from underneath the bushes to a depth 
of 3 inches, replacing this with soil to which 


_ have been added some lime and soot from 


another part of the kitchen garden. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


R. M.—The specimens you send show 


. plainly that the soil is too poor and quite ex- 


hausted. Unless you can dig the ground 


deeply and well manure it your chances of 
You say -` 


growing Potatoes are very poor. 


‘nothing as to the soil, but we have no doubt 


only thing you ¢an do is to destroy them and 


` 


that the reasons given above are the cause of 


failure. 


R. E. Longfield.—The only possible way. is. 
to trench the ground, and as the work goes 


on to remove every piece you can find. 
Mary G. MacMillan.—The leaves you send 


. are from barren: Strawberries, judging by 
their vigour. ‘The runners have been taken 


from barren plants and will never fruit. The 


start with fresh runners from prolific plants. 

E. Peel,—You are quite right. Anchusa 
Opal is the pale-blue one. It is doubtful if it 
will come true from sced, but if you order it 
as plants from a good source you should have 
no trouble in procuring the true form. 


NAMES OF. PLANTS 


 Newtown.—Geranium ibericum. = 


G.: B.—1, Diervilla (syn, Weigela) flori- 
bunda; 2, Diervilla floribunda var. Eva 
Rathke. | 

Grange and Son.—Rose Irish Elegance. 

Captain.—Roses B and C impossible- to 
name from such specimens as you send. A, 
Euphorbia Cyparissus. - =? 

Bosmere.—The proper name is Phuopsis 
stylosa (syn. Crucianella stylosa). The Eng- 
lish name is Crosswort.. . 

L. A. V.—1, Veronica speciosa var.; 2, 
Snowdrop Tree (Halesia tetraptera); 3, the 
Silver “Tree (Leucodendron argenteum); 4, 
Cistus ladaniferus. | 


| J- B. R., Cork.—Please „send flowering 


“specimens. 


H. Vary,.—Jerusalem Sage (Phlomis fruti- 
cosa). i . 


E. A. H.—1, Cynoglossum nervosum; 4, 


probably a Campanula—should like to see 


better specimen. 
R..B.—1, Deutzia crenata fl.-pl.; 2, Spiræa 

confusa. Specimens were very poor and 

dried up.. a 


`u 


J. K. B.—Owing to crushed specimen it is 


ATTISSON’ Horse (LAWN) Boo 
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very difficult to name, but as far as. we can 
say the specimen represents Lathyrus magell- 
anicus. f 
Testing of varieties of Straw 
berries for commercial purposes 


In the autumn of last year the Ministry of 
Agriculture and the Royal Horticultural 
Society appointed a committee to arrange a 
joint scheme for the testing of fruit-trees and 


plants with a view to ascertaining the com * 


mercial value of new varieties. The.need for 
the scheme arose from the fact that raisers of 
new varieties often put too high a value on 
their productions, and growers do not dis 
cover until a few valuable years have been 


lost that such varieties are unsuitable for per- 


manent retention. The object of the scheme 
is also to give official recognition and wide 


, publicity to really good new varieties. 


The scheme was started too late last year 


to give breeders and growers any oppor 7: 


tunities with regard to Strawberry varieties. 


The committee have now, however, made 

special arrangements for the testing of. hew 
- plants from this season, and breeders are 1m- 
~vited to submit any new and unconimon 


varieties for testing, in the first instance at 
the gardens of the Royal Horticultural 


Society at Wisley. Those varieties deemed of 


promise will receive further tests ‘at sub 
stations in various parts of Great Britain. In. 
order to indicate to growers which plants the 
Society can accept for this purpose, the Fruit 
and Vegetable Committee of the Royal Hor- 


the fruits of new varieties of Strawberries at 
Vincent Square, Westminster, on July 24ih 

4 i 
next. 


TRADE NOTE 


THE ‘“‘ SAREL ” SPIKED ROLLER.—AS a labour 
saver on the lawn mention must be made of 


- the new ‘‘ Sarel ” spiked roller, introduced by 4 


H. Pattisson and Co., makers of the famous |+ 


horse lawn-boots. The spikes of the}: 
“ Sarel °’ (360 to a 4-foot roller) puncture the } 


turf to a depth of about 1 inch, and loosen 
the sub-soil without tearing. 
effective aeration of the roots, encourages 
vigorous, healthy growth, and prevents burt- 


ticultural Society will be prepared -to examine 
This causes | 


l 


w 
« 


~ 


ing in hot weather, in that the holes permit [ 
fresh air and dews to penetrate to: the roots, f 


besides facilitating the process of top-dress: 
ing. They also allow drainage for excess of 


rain, prevent the forming of Moss, and > 


treatment is beneficial to all turf surfaces 
promoting closer and healthier lawn growths. 
The ‘ Majestic ’’ sprinkler is another lawn 


labour-saver put on the market lately by this 3: 


firm, which, by means of long arms 0 
wrought tube, will water from one position 


t; 
° . ti 1” i 
gradually eradicate leather-jacket. “Sard | 
: 
| 
i 
{ 
i 
A 


areas from (size 1) 500 square yards to (size 3) i 


2,000 square yards. i 


i USED in the Royal and Thousands of the Principal | SAR ELS PATENT SPIKED ROLLER - 
MAJESTIC REVOLVING SPRINKLER |° siey m tie Ovm (8.0:6.C) tor pact a0 year, 3 h 


The simplest and most efficient 
Sprinkler for large areas. 


No. 1 waters 600 


without being 
moved. 


Ilustrated Price List, with Testimonials, from the makers— 


H. PATTISSON & CO., 6, 


Made in three sizes. 


square yards, 


No. 2 waters 1,200 
square yards, |. 

No. 3 waters 2,000 
square yards, | The Field says: 


_ sively at the Oval (S.C.C.C.) for past 20 years. Comm, 


OVER 10,000 SETS USED IN THE U.K. 


Fig. 2. Welted Boot. 
HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 


Fig. 1. For Shod Horses, 


6 AS ; , ' 
Plea good as anything that could be Iy 
Mr. Wm. Hardy (Gardener to Lieut.-Col. Hon. W uin 

ness): ‘‘The boots supplied 17 years ago ato ati in 


use and have always been satisfactory. 


ground. -It saves an enormous amount 


oabus and is most beneficial to the 


without such a valuable implement,” 


GREYHOUND LANE, STREATHAM COMMON 


HILLYARD, R.N., The All England Lawn Tennis Cnh, Wit: 


bledon, writes: "The ‘Sarel’ Roller is invaluable for erating the 


I should be very sorry to be 
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Strawberry runners must be late this year, 


sting, in te - which, of course, will have the effect of 


of the Ret! shortening the growing season. 


oy, Thoew as soon as runners are ready they should be 
eee krite laid and every care taken to promote strong, 


nus parisollr.- early growth. 


A favourite practice with 


eto gnaess:’ Strawberry growers of a past generation was 
pt for thse" to layer the runners into small pieces of turf 


Commitee dti which were sunk in the ground. This prac- 


y will be p ‘tice had much 


y varieties i pieces of turf 
l Westmitss. : 


to recommend it, as the little 
became filled with roots, and 


could be taken off and be placed in the fruit- 
‘ing pots with no appreciable check. Others, | 


| nore was one of them, laid the runners into 23-inch 
ADE pots, shifting into fruiting pots before they 


gpikED RL” became root-bound. 


I also practised laying 


q ment’ into the fruiting pots, and I found no differ- 
* pkedt" > ence in the results. This is the method that 


Ço, 0x was much emp 


ts, Te ` a century ago, 


loyed by market growers half 
and is, I believe, much prac- 


apit Used by them at the present time. The com- 
jahuti% post for them must, of course, be rich and 


out fea" z 
of ret’ Totten dung 


ree, good loam with a liberal addition of 


forming an ideal rooting 


govt medium, but concentrated manures may, of 


in th" 


; to fer 


course, be used when dung is scarce. This 
should be used just moist, and when the 


r ihe so" MUners are placed into fruiting pots should 


Jaw de 


be rammed in firmly. This firm soil induces 


“fers the formation of fibrous roots, which, by the 


sal De Particle of soil, 
he TUN roots str 


sr end of the growing time, should fill every 


When this soil is loose the 


ike down into the dminage, 


if be 

cone! 2 rh the upper portion of the compost is very 
nn ot eel of active roots. The presence of 
nee nerous active fibres near the surface 
ance” Sby increases the ability of the pkint to 


iY Ne 


manurial stimulant that may 


applied when the berries are swelling. 


y ° . 
én the pats become fairly filled with roots 


te multiplicati 


on of top fibres may be en- 


raged by a top-dressing of soot mixed with 


il, so that it 
“me growers 


binds instead of floats away. 
stand the pots on ashes in 


anier . ‘ 
pis ha Prevent the entry of worms, which 
oo ‘er, quite unnecessary, as a little soot 


poe ad wil help to 


. EQturing 


PA 
Paced on the drainage will effectually exclude 


nourish when the crowns are 


SN In hot weather strict attention to 
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Summer treatment of pot Strawberries 


of soil with fibrous roots, otherwise they will 
not have the power to throw the flower-stems 
well above the foliage, and when they show 
a deficiency of power in this respect the 
flowers do not set freely, and when the 
weather is sunless there may be a complete 
failure. It stands to reason that a perfect 
plant can only be produced by a strong, 


Stachyurus preecox (See page 448) 


healthy runner, and it is too much to expect 
plants that have been partially exhausted by 
fruit production to supply these. This ts, 
however, exactly what many amateur and 
even professional growers seem to expect 
them to do; but market growers know better. 
Thev have a system by which they take their 
runners from maidens; that is to say, from 
plants that have never borne fruit. No mar- 
ket grower will knowingiv purchase other 
than maiden runners. This kind of runner 
can easily be obtained in gardens of quite 
It is simply a matter of plant- 
and this is the true wav of 
Many 


medium size. 
ing every vear. 1 . 
keeping up a supply of this fruit. 
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Strawberries, ‘gum 
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growers appear to think that a Strawberry- 
bed is like a Gooseberry bush; that is to say, 
will last indefinitely. But there comes a time 
When that bed is exhausted, ‘and the owner 
finds that he has a couple of years to wait 
for a crop. J. Corn. 


Notes of the Week 


Gentiana Farreri 

In some gardens this, I am told, is not 
long-lived, and may succumb in winter. In 
others, again, it appears to be quite a long- 
liver, so far as can be gathered from the few 
years of experience gained in this country. I 
saw a number of fine little plants this sum- 
mer, and, on making inquiry, I was told that 
the plants were broken up annually. Is this 
a possible and necessary precaution in places 
where G. Farreri does not always survive the 
winter? S. ARNOTT. 


Primula hybrid Aileen Aroon 

I find this a very satisfactory and beautiful 
Primula for a damp spot. It comes true from 
seed, and, like most Primulas, is easily 
raised when sown fresh. The colour, which 
is almost a tomato-red, is very pleasing, and 
probably betokens P. Cockburniana blood in 
its ancestry, though I am not quite sure that 
this species was used as a seed parent in the 
original strain. It is a sturdy habited plant, 
but to keep it in health and perennial it is a 
good plan to divide the clumps annually into 
single crowns. N. L. 


Scentless Musk 

One or two friends who grow the small- 
flowered Musk in their gardens tell me that 
thev have noticed a falling off in perfume, 
and sav, ““it is not what it used to be vears 
ago.” There may be a reason for this which is 
unknown to me, but, so far as culture in pots 
is concerned, I have not noticed much de- 
ficiency in scent. Musk, when grown out of 
doors—and country people often have it 
planted near to their windows—is left to it- 
self for years, and seldom gets disturbed. Is 
it possible that this old. once sweetly-scented 
subject has deteriorated just because it has 
been left alone, or is there something in the 
idea that with roots restricted in a pet it will 
give off its scent? MIDLANDER. 


Sweet Alyssum and Maiden Pink as wall 


plants 
The nature of a plint is sametimes ilus- 
trated in quite an accidental manner. This 
spring a self-sown plant of Sweet Al ssum 
appeared on a wail where the mortar is eld 
and has crumbled. Tao mv certain knowledge 
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not a drop of water has passed directly 
to the roots of that plant, and although it 
has been -fully exposed to the force of the 
sun, the temperature sometimes rising to 
over 100 degs., no plant could look better. 
Near to it a Maiden Pink Dianthus deltoides 
appeared. This. is growing under identical 


conditions and is equally happy.. It is there- 


fore evident that these two plants are’ of a 
drought - resisting nature similar to the 
Antirrhinum and Wallflower which are per- 


fectly happy where flowering plants generally 


would perish. Those who own old walls 
might try them. Once established they 


_ would probably permanently establish them- 


selves; - BYFLEET. 


o Cornus Nuttalli in a Sussex garden 


We do not see specimens of this Dog Wood 


_ which have reached from 15 feet to 20 feet in 


height very often, therefore when this does 


happen, and the same shrub is full of | 


flowers, it gives a keen sense of pleasure 


. to the enthusiastic gardener.. On April 


8th a specimen of this kind was much 
admired, and even though partially hidden by 


other subjects, there was no mistaking its 


large, ` creamy-white bracts, often. from 


2 inches to.3 inches long and 2 inches wide, 


and looking like large single flowers. The 


- actual flowers, however, are very small, and 


crowded into a dense head about ł inch 
across, and purple, but of no great interest. 
This tree is a native of Western N. America 
and the handsomest of the Cornels in May 


© when covered with its attrattive large 
‘bracts. Beautiful as the others of this group- 
are in autumn, they, cannot surpass in 


brilliance its scarlet and yellow leaves, which 
light.up its native forests at that season of the 
year. . _ E. MARKHAM. 
The nomenclature of garden varieties 
I quite agree with the remarks of Mr. 


Haslehurst Greaves, in your issue of July ‘ 
14th, that dealers make too much of trifling 


varieties in plants. It has often appeared to 
me that the fact of anything being new, quite 
apart from any intrinsic merit, is sufficient 
to warrant an enhanced price being asked for 


‘it. But, after all, merit is largely a matter 


of opinion. We have not all the same tastes. 
J have very frequently seen notices by corre- 
spondents in your paper praising. up this or 
that plant (not necessarily a novelty) which I 
either know and personally see no merit in, 
or, if I do not know it, am sometimes tempted 
to buy. it and am grievously disappointed. 
On the same page as Mr. Greaves’s letter is 
a note by “ E. M.” extolling the beauties of 
Geranium grandiflorum, quite a nice plant, 
but nothing to sing a song-about, and, to my 
mind, not half ‘so’pretty or desirable as G. 


ibericum. Naturally, a dealer has his trade | 


to consider, and would be more prone than 
your other correspondents to exaggerate the 
merits and value of his productions, but, as 
Mr. Greaves points. out,- it is doubtful 
whether he does ‘himself any real good by 
such exaggeration, which only leads to dis- 
trust of the glowing eulogies given in trade 
catalogues. A. H. Wo ttey-Dop. 


Winter’s Bark (Drimys Winter) 


This handsome evergreen shrub is, unfor- 
tunately, only hardy in the favoured parts of 
our country, but where it is so there are few 
more beautiful: evergreens at this season, 
when its loose, open branches are freely 
clothed with great clusters of fragrant, ivory- 
white flowers. The leaves are each about 
o inches in length, yellowish-green, and 


aromatic when crushed. It is a native of 
South America, and some lovely examples 
were seen recently from 15 feet to 20 feet 
high, loaded with flowers, their graceful, open 


character appealing very strongly to me. 


‘The Tree Lobelia in Scotland © 


wonderful garden of Mr. Kenneth. M’Douall 


Although these specimens are growing but a 
few miles from me, yet a number of plants 
grown here (Sussex) for several years got so 
damaged with frosts that they were eventu- 
ally destroyed.: In a nice sheltered, yet 
sunny, position I should not despair of again 
succeeding with it. : It is named after Capt. 
Winter, who first brought a living plant to 
this country and. who, it is said, used a de- 
coction made from its bitter -bark as 
remedy against scurvy among his sailors. 

. oa E. MARKHAM. 


Sweet Pea Charity 


This is one of the finest of its particular 
colour in Sweet -Peas—a deep, rich, dark 


a 


_crimson. The variety is free-flowering and 


the blooms are produced on long stems and 
do not scald, and, while it grows freely, the 


haulm is not over-vigorous—a fault which is’ 


somewhat too common in’ modern Sweet 
Peas when highly cultivated. Personally, I 
object to Sweet Peas which require to be 
shaded to prevent the blooms from scalding, 


and Charity, certainly, does not require that 
attention. Kirk. 


Calceolaria violacea 


_ Although this Calceolaria has been known 
to gatdeners for many years, it is not met 
with so. frequently as it deserves. It is one 
of the finest and most distinct greenhouse 
shrubs we have. Here in Devon in a shel- 
tered position it survives the winter in the 
open. dn other parts it, however,. suffers 
severely. Treated as a greenhouse shrub it is 
a continuous and persistent bloomer, literally 
a mass of flower for quite four months. Be- 
fore January is out it commences to. flower, 
its light violet blooms, with a yellow patch 
on the lower lip and otherwise spotted with 
deeper violet, being extremely pretty. I find 
the plant does well in ordinary Pelargonium 
compost with a small addition of peat. Cut- 
tings may be struck at.almost any time, but 
the best time is just as the plants are-starting 
into vigorous growth. These, when rooted, 
rapidly develop into good specimens. 
| . FE. Hi 


During a visit in the end of May to the 
at Logan, in Wigtownshire, I was much 
gratified by seeing several healthy young 
plants of one’of the Tree Lobelias from Mount 
Ruwenzori growing in the open. The species 
is believed to be Lobelia Deckenii, and it may 
be mentioned that Mr. Douglas M’Douall, 
brother of the present proprietor of Logan, 
has seen these Tree Lobelias in flower in their 
native habitats and is, naturally, keenly 
interested in the success of the plants at 
Logan. They are about three years old, and, 
as evidently the plant is of slow growth, it is 
probable that a year or two longer will clapse 


` before they come into flower, if ever they do, 


which is not at all improbable. The plants 
looked very healthy.. There is no apparent 
reason why the Tree Lobelias should not suc- 
ceed at Logan, where the conditions are ex- 
ceptionally good, or even in other parts of 
Scotland, as the frosts at the -altitude at 
which they grow on Mount Ruwenzori are 
‘more intense than we experience. 


| S. ARNOTT. 
Magnolia rustica ff. rubro 


_ A group of this Magnolia averaging 18 fect 
in height provides an interesting study in this 
method of planting, compared with isolated 
and often wind-swept specimens. In the first 
place, these have the benefit of an evergreen 
background, without which such trees are 
rarely seen to advantage, and thev arc pro- 
tected from north and easterly winds. the 
latter a most important point in the success. 
ful culture of these noble flowering trees. 
This fine tree is thought to be a seedling of 
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and more rosy-coloured flowers, which, if 


anything, are more freely borne, I prefer the | 


subject of this note. Its. beautiful fleshy 


petals are spoon-shaped, white, suffused with ! 


pink inside, bright rose on the outside, 
deepening towards the base of the-petals, the 


expanded blooms each measuring: from 


inches to 8 inches in diameter. Growing in 
the neighbourhood of a fairly large collection, 
this splendid Magnolia stands out eonspicu- 
ously and is the subject of much admiration 
each year. A faithful\reproduction of its 
flowers taken from a drawing made here in 
1902 appears in ‘“‘ Flora and Sylva,” Vol.1, 
page 16. It appears to have. originated 
among a batch of seedlings in one of the 
Holland nurseries, but, whatever its origin, it 
is one of the most imposing flowering trees 


we possess. E. MARKHAM. 
Sussex. Son . 


Mimulus 


I have always been partial to these flowers, 
but have never seen them grown to such per. 
fection as in a garden 1.visited ‚lately. The 
owner had them planted in a waste, swampy 
spot. The plants were 2 feet to 3 feet high 


and were a mass of bloom, the flowets of an - 


enormous size. A. Gopstanp. 
Bovey Tracey. ats 


Clematis montana var. rubens- 


There are now several charming varieties 
of the mountain Clematis with pale and deep 
pink flowers. The above has rather bronzy 
leaves and beautiful rosy-red flowers, which 
form masses of loose and lovely ‘colour as 
they fall like curtains from ~buildings and 
archways. I recently saw this lovely climber 
framing with its bright flowers:a large door- 


es Jay 98,1999 1 


- the handsome but rather later-blooinin M. 
Lennei, but chiefly on account of its globular - 
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way cut through a wall, the effectbeing very » 
K F E. M. f 


pleasing. 
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T NE 5 i 
Roses A r 


soon as the bark ‘ runs” freely, -which it4 


does best, as will be found, ‘in. shower 
weather. It is much mbre easy to bud on 
dwarf Briers or on the Manetti. stock, for a 
little of the soil may be scraped away from 
the base and the bud inserted -in’ the moist | 


bark thus exposed. oN, | 


Clematis Armandi 


Having got hold of the inferior form af 
this Clematis—there are two in eultivation, 
one of which produces poor insignificant 
flowers—I had rather underestimated its-tue 
value for some years. The true C. Armanti 
however, is a remarkably handsome and 
valuable climber of vigorous constitution an 
the first of this genus to bloom in the open 
air if we exclude the winter-flowering C. 
balearica and, perhaps, the alpine Clemabs, 
which may be in bloom at the same time It. 
some seasons. C. Armandi is evergreen, the 
leathery leaves of a rich glossy green, var- 
ing in length from 3 inches to 6 inches. he 
flowers are creamy-white, changing to pa 
rose with age, and each from 2 inches 
3 inches across. These are produced abunt. 
antly early in April in dense axillary clusters 
the whole forming one long loose spray 4 : 
the manner of the New Zealand Ciemati 
indivisa. A few days ago I saw a fine pian 
of this Chinese species flowering profusely 
its long sprays of bloom falling over ee 
of a pergola in which position it was seen | 
; el 
great advantage. In Mr. Hanbury s gar 
at Brockhurst, near East Grinstead, there! 
growing entirely in the open a fine specime 
which, on the occasion of my last visit, W 
wreathed in bloom. It succeeds in any g00 
garden soil, but requires considerable spac 

"E. MARKHAM: 
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ut chiefly on anyon. 
e TOst-toloured fen, 
are more fries fry 
this note. i b 
Spoon-shaped, wi. :: 
le, bright rog q- 
towards the bye:is.~ 


I have known this famous garden, belong- 
ing to F. J. Hanbury, Esq., for several years, 
blooms erh m Y and each time I pay a visit my interest is 
inches in diges ~ J renewed by rare and beautiful subjects which 
ourhood of afisk’. -! ad hitherto escaped my notice or been newly 
id Magnolia son 1introduced. This imposing rock garden, 
is the subj! afg- hewn as it were out of the side of a sand- 
A faithfut mee: some hill, is one of the largest—as it is also 
en froma dure. lone of the most important—in the south of 
rs in " Eo aad 'England, for, apart from a large and un- 
It appears b a al collection of the choicest hardy shrubs 
atch of sedisa pond alpine flowers of foreign lands, it con- 
aes Sareea Ins what 18 practically a unique collection 
ý mod mezt: ‘of British plants, many of which are rare 

at dnd occasion not a little surprise when scen 
“= ty bloom for the first time. . 
' "The garden runs from north to south and 
“fe protected from the east by a belt of ever- 
avs been ptg» green trees and shrubs. It therefore be- 
er seen then gir | PMES a perfect sun trap beloved by many of 

a garden Tost th occupants, At the same time the quarry- 

vem planted nar: 

fants were 2 fs: 
nass of bloc, iz” 

e, l: 

€y. 
yntana rin nie 
now seerd čt 
jin Clematis wi: 

The aboe bs 
gutiful not" 
of loose a 
- purtains ft 
recently sim 
its bright se 
gha wal, be 
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The tock garden at Brockhurst, East Grinstead 


the foot of the rocks was Cytisus œolicus, 
and fringing the pool beneath was a graceful 
mass of the pretty native Vicia sylvatica. In 
the ravine leading southwards I noticed many 
rare Ferns, including the Parsley Fern 
(Allosurus crispus), the common Spleenwort 
(Asplenium Trichomanes), the Bladder Fern, 
the Beech Fern, the Holly Fern, and many 
others, while overhead on the shady side 
Mitraria coccinea, with its intense scarlet 
flowers, was tumbling out of a great cleft in 
the rocks, as was also that fascinating Toad 
Flax (Linaria hepaticefolia). In the little 
cool borders beneath I observed groups of 
a pretty mealy-stemmed,  violet-purple 


Primula named P. crispa, and near by the 
striking P. Aileen Aroon. Fifty feet up on 
the cliffs a group of the brilliant Salvia 
Grahami stood out conspicuously in the sun- 
shine and a large boulder was wreathed with 


the bright 


rose flowers of Saponaria 


F fie. i f 
Lane In the rock garden at Brockhurst 


rodos o l 

iewe: Me and construction were thoughtfully 
“ats e farted out in order to provide suitable situa- 
renis tins for both sun, shade, and bog-loving 


d a depth of natural rock of go feet, at 
z D been constructed a 
Sete Series of cliffs to a height of 30 feet, out of 
TORN ye flows a stream which spends itself in 
jin Ot leet deep pool at the base. This orna- 
T Beti 5: 's surrounded by numbers of rare 

there Oms, and high up in the cavities of 

hee = reat natural walls were Primula 
ie Ep aur New Zealand Daisies (Celmisias), 
cae i i distachya (or shrubby Horsetail), a 
aoe cin ul Spreading mass of bright green 
a ni the Branches reaching many feet 
v8." aN ven DE of the rocks, a really distinct 
E > perpureù attractive graceful plant. Cistus 
ae ee Was also lovely here as at other 
oun tie vantage on this imposing garden. 
is i WO ra eich had a foothold in 
: i Wick-red flowers es pS e pe pres 
~ Bids a shady nooi o rap ine rupestris 

l rate fron OK near the base. A distinct 

e with grey-blue leaves seen at 


(0 lege 


splendens. Convolvulus Cneorunt was in 
bloom here, as were also Rosa Moyesii, R. 
altaica, Cistus corbariensis, C. crispus, and 
others, also Rosa rubrifolia, with its pretty 
purple foliage. The Spanish Broom (Spartium 
junceum) was a mass of bloom, as was also 
Phlomis fruticosa. Tree Heaths, Double 
Gorse, and Genista hispanica were among the 
other interesting occupants of this elevated 
position. jrightlv - coloured Mesembry- 
anthemums were also conspicuous. On the 
north and cool side I was charmed with 
Campanula colina, which refuses to grow in 
the sun. It has dark green leaves and deep, 
purple-violet flowers of great attraction. The 
plant was in rude health and was most con- 
spicuous even among the great variety of rare 
and lovely subjects. On this cool side I 
noted the pretty Cotyledon simplicifolius in 
bloom andy many of the dwarf-growing 
Primulas in robust health. Phlox reptans, 
too, was very happy, though not in bloom, 
and perched across one corner was a little 
group of that delightful Crane's Bill 
(Geranium lancastriense). Returning through 
a rocky archway there were masses of 
Ceanothus dentatus which showed signs of 


‘rich 


effective. 
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profuse blooming, and at my elbow was a 
plant of Abelia floribunda smothered with 
rose, tubular flowers. Out of the 
crannies of the rocks the blue Jassione 
perennis was flowering freelv, as were also 
large groups of Dianthus cæsius and Calceo- 
laria angustifolia. 

From this point one can see the whole gar- 
den to the south. Beyond this is a glorious 
view of Ashdown Forest, and here we ob- 
served a mass of Aloes, Correa (Australian 
Fuchsias), Yuccas, and many not strictly 
hardy subjects, but interesting and uncom- 
mon, and which receive slight protection 
during the winter only. Lithospermums oc- 
cupy prominent positions and form beautiful 
curtains of deep blue flowers over the face of 
the great boulders of stone which stand out 
nobly at the bend of the paths. I noticed a 
glorious mass of Lithospermum petraum 
suspended from a cleft in the rocks and covered 
with its pretty and distinct steely-blue flowers. 
Groups of charming fragrant Pinks included 
Ethel d’Syren (brilliant red), Gladys Cran- 
field (pink, dark centre), Beaute de Lyvonnaise 
(a very full rose-pink flower), and Dianthus 
striatiflorus (with charming soft pink flowers) 
arrested my attention. Handsome and con- 
spicuous were masses of Daisy Rushes 
(Olearia) in variety, all covered with bloom, 
and effectively placed was a group of the 
charming = grev-leaved = Bush Groundsel 
(Senecio Gravi) carrying a profusion of grace- 
ful sprays of lemon-vellow flowers. 

Among manv lovely native plants in bloom 
I greatly admired the graceful Silene 
anglica from Penzance, a hairy viscid plant 
about 2 feet in height with most attractive 
spravs of white and chocolate flowers, also 
Anthyllis vulneraria, Chlora perfoliata, 
Melampyrum arvense from the Isle of Wight, 
Ranunculus ophioglossifolia, and R. aquatilis, 
the latter clothing with its single white 
flowers a little outlving pool. 

In the Bog I noticed the Melancholy 
Plume Thistle (Carduus heterophvllus) in 
bloam, and a very graceful Grass Stipa cala- 
macrostis was nicely placed on a raised ledge 
near by. Groups of Lavatera Olbia and 
Ozathamnus rosmarinifolius were at the 
height of their beauty, as also was a nice 
little colony of Calamintha grandiflora on the 
low ground beneath. Beautiful in effect 
were the plantings of the Great Thrifts, 
Armeria plantaginea splendens, a brilliant 
rosy-crimson kind with globe-shaped Nowers 
borne on wiry stems 18 inches in length. A. 
cephalotes Ruby was another attractive kind 
with rosv-earmine flowers. These plants 
should be grouped well up bevond the level of 
the eve owing to the drooping habit of the 
flowers. Thev are then remarkably effective. 
The fine old single purple stock (Mathiola in- 
cana) was much admired for its delicious 
fragrance and rich colour. Carpentaria cali- 
fornica was just unfolding its delicate and 
beautiful flowers, as was also a goodly num- 
her of the graceful Escallonias, which appear 
to be very happily situated at Brockhurst, 
where every branch is a wreath of flowers, 
The two-flowered Everlasting Pea (Lathyrus 
crandiflorus) found a place in this great cal- 
Iection of flowers. and none could deny its 
beauty and charm as the wiw growths he- 
come decked in bright rase-purple flowers. A 
great mass of Gentiana lutea was in bloom, 


the flawer-spikes being 4 feet or more in 


height, and in this mass not altogether in- 
T was pleased ta cee the Goldeoa 
Drop (Onosma tauricum) full of beautiful 
bloom hanging from clefts in the rocks, and 
in a cool recess Į noticed the tail-crowing 
Geranium Lowi, with its tender-Iooking 
spikes of flowers protruding from the highest 
rocks, which were also crowned] with a mass 
of the pink G. Endressi. Pyrola minor and 
P. media planted in a cool and moist position 


fe AN erro ae 


dalis claviculata and O 


'or: more in height, 
- flowers. | 
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were in bloom, their Lily of the Valley-like 
flowers clothing the foot-high stems. Cory- 


nonis repens were 
other native plants noted here. | 

_ The Wand Plant (Galax aphylla), growing 
in moist, peaty soil, was displaying quite a 
number of its white wand-like flower-spikes, 
from 12 inches to 18 inches high, above its 
glossy heart-shaped leaves, as many as 13 


S. candelabrum, with luxuriant foliage and. 
tall, stout candelabra-like spikes, each 5 feet 


of purple, lavender 


_ No rock garden is complete to-day without | 
-its moraine, and this has not been overlooked 


here, for the latter is a large one, and is. 
filled with Gentians and other lovers of these 


specially-prepared places, most.of which were ` 
in excellerit condition. | 5 


i 


This garden is`so extensive that only a few. 


of the most interesting subjects, mostly in ` 


bloom at the time of my visit, have been men- 
tioned. .. : | E. MARKHAM. 


ORCHIDS 


The raising of Orchids from 


seed 
The hybridising of Orchids and raising 


: them from seeds are interesting and fasci- 


brought together, and so on. l 
the cross, the details are set down in a note- . 


nating parts.of Orchid, culture, and, as this 


. branch is rarely referred to in the gardening 


Press, a few notes onsthe subject may be of 
interest and helpful to many. 


sary for the beginner to possess a large col- 


‘lection of plants before he begins operations, 


but it may be pointed out that Cattleyas and 


allied genera, Cypripediums, and Epiden- . 


drums are more easily raised than some other 


genera, such as Odontoglossum. Whenever 


it is decided to make a cross, the best pos- 
sible..parents should be employed, and some 
definite object should be in view. For ex- 
ample, two albinos are mated, and if yellow 
shades are required flowers of this- type are 


pook,. and henceforth ‘the cross is known 
under.a number. The date is entered, the 
number of the cross followed by the. names of 


- the parents, and sufficient space is allowed for 


the date of sowing the seed, and any remarks 
when the seedlings reach the flowering stage. 
SOWING THE SEED.—As‘a general rule the 


seed ought to be sown directly it is ripe, but 


` at feast. twelve months. 


if the capsules ripen in late autumn. or winter 
it is advisable to store a portion of the seeds 
until the days begin to lengthen. The seeds 
are placed in soft paper, and kept in a dry 
room until needed. Care should be taken to 
have a label attached to each packet, so that 
a correct record is available of every cross. 
In future this will be found of considerable 
value, and will. prove that some plants pro- 
duce better results than others. At one time 
it was the custom to sow the seeds around 
the base of a plant belonging to the same 
genus, and this method holds good for such 
genera as Disa, Cypripedium, and . Odon- 
toglossum. Success will largely depend upon 
the selection of host plants in which seeds 
are to be sown. The compost must be in good 
condition, free from all foreign growth, and 
not overdone with Sphagnum moss, while 
the plant ought not to require repotting for 
The seeds are 
sprinkled thinly over the surface, and after- 
wards the soil is kept moist by occasionally 
spraying with tepid rain-water. It is impor- 
tant that the compost never becomes dry, and 
extra. care is needed when affording water to 
prevent the seeds from being washed down 


It is not neces- | 


Having made 


» parts. 
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into the soil or over the side of the pot. All > ‘Phalaenopsis are found in the eastern 


the seed pots aré arranged together at the- 


warmest end of their respective houses, and 


the Odontoglossums’ will germinate in an 


average temperature of 60 degrees. Odonto- 
glossums Are not so easily raised as a few 


other Orchids, but it can be done, and hav- 


ing once raised a few, the seeds of future 


= erosses should always be sown around the > 
spikes appéaring from a single plant. High 
up on the cliffs, and in a sheltered nook all. 
` to itself, was a rather imposing Salvia called 


seedling plants, for I always found they. ger- 
minated more freely than when sown at the 
base of species or older plants. Disas germi- 
nate readily, but Cypripediums often take 
twelve months before any signs of life are 


apparent, and seedlings will continue to ap- 
` pear for several months. I had a case a few 


years ago where the early seedlings were in 


figwer, and still we continued to prick off — 


seedlings from the seed plant, but this is an. 
exception.. Most, if not all, 
Orchids are raised from seeds in’ the manner 
described above, but epiphytic Orchids are 
treated slightly different, and” the method 
usually practised is set out below. . 

Epiphytic Orchids embrace Cattleya, Lelia, 
Brasso-Cattleya, Epidendrum, Cymbidium, 
and Dendrobium. Pots or pans three inches 
or four inches in diameter are chosen and 


- filled to one-fourth of their depth with: drain. 
- age. The compost consists of finely-chopped 


Sphagnum moss and Osmunda fibre in equal 


coarse calico is stretched over a ball of the 
soil, and then pressed tightly into a pot or 
pan, so that the surface is just below the rim. 


' There is generally a little space between the 


ball of soil and the rim of the pot which can 


be filled with chopped Sphagnum moss. Give ~ 


a thorough watering, and when the moisture 
has drained away the seed is sown thinly over 
the surface. A propagating case in a warm 
house is an excellent place for the seed’ pans. 
Here they can be shaded when necessary, and. 


they are not so likely to dry out, for once’ 
` they become dry germination is checked, and | 


often the seeds will perish. A fine sprayer or 


Abol syringe must be used for affording mois- 
ture. 


A good pocket-lens will be found useful and 


interesting to watch the progress of germi- 
nation, which commences directly the seeds 
are sown. If the seeds are fertile, the tiny 
green globules will be seen in a few weéks 
from the time of sowing. . It will be advisable 
to open the frame occasionally for a little ven- 
tilation, and every morning the. accumulated 
moisture should be wiped off the glass, there- 
by preventing any drip from the lights into 
the pans. > | | 3 

With care and attenti 
Orchids from seeds can be obtained, and the 
period from the time of sowing the seeds to 


_ the flowering stage is now considerably less 


than it was in the early days of Orchid 
hybridisation. In a future note I shall deal 
with pricking off the seedlings. 


T. W. B: 


The Moth Orchids 
(Phalænopsis) 


These are among the most beautiful of the 
Orchid family, and where stove. plants- are 
grown or there is a low warm house they 
should be included. The reason why they so 
often fail is because they are such profuse 
bloomers. Unfortunately, they are often 
allowed to bloom, to the detriment of the 
future well-being of the plant. Strong, 
vigorous examples may be allowed to produce 
the full complement of flowers, but even then 
it is advisable to cut the spikes a few days 
after the last flower is fully developed. ‘The 
spikes will remain in full beauty for a con- 
siderable time if placed in z 
the house or a warm room. 


Small z 
plants ought not to be allowed t e N 


o bloom. 


‘ sphere, 
terréstrial ` 


A piece of canvas, cheese cloth, or - 


on success in raising 


water and kept in | 


countries of the world, such ‘as Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo, and other islands in the 
Malayan Archipelago, while a few are found 


in India, and one or two are natives of the i 


-Philippine Islands. Thus, with a few excep- |: 


tions, they hail from the hottest and most 
humid portions of the eàrth. Another attri- 
bute of the Moth Orchids is the þeautiful 
mottled foliage of several of the species, 
Among the showiest species of Phalænopsis 


-are P. Stuartiana, P. Schilleriana, P, San. 
deriana, P. Aphrodite, and P. amabilis, or 
-P. grandiflora, by which name, it is often 


known. A plant of recent introduction is the 
pure white P. Rimestatdiana, ‘which. has 
proved more amenable to cultivation, and 
does not require such a` hot, 


CuLTURE.— These plants are grown in pans, 
teak-wood baskets, or cylinders, and they 


‘should be filled to one-half of their depth with 


drainage. The rooting medium:should con. 
sist of fresh green Sphagnum moss, and peat 


. in equal parts, and whenever it is decided to 
- repot a plant such work must be done with 


extreme care to prevent injury to the fleshy 
roots. The collar of the plant, or the base 
of the leaves, should be raised slightly higher 
than the rim of the receptacle. -and the soil 
is made moderately firm around the roots, 
After giving fresh compost, keep the plants 
wells shaded from strong sunlight. The sur- 
roundings are kept moist, and, water is 


moist atmo- . 


afforded sparingly until the roots take pur - 


session of the soil, The surface may be 
lightly sprinkled with tepid rain-water in 
sufficient quantity to keep the Sphagnum 


_ moss alive.. May is a very good time to pro- 


vide the plants with new rooting material 
When the roots creep out into the light and 
air and begin to fix themselves to the baskets, 


‘moisture can gradually be increased both inj 


fo. ae? ER oe 


the atmosphere and at the base. Annual dis | 
turbance of the- roots is not necessary; ml 
fact, they will go for several years if given} 


a top-dressing every April or May. As much} 


of the old soil as possible is removed without} 


injuring the roots, and then it is replaced 


with clean Sphagnum moss and a little fibrous. 


peat. The plants can either be grown 7 
pended from the roof or on the stage, and if, 
the latter method is chosen it is essential for 
the plants to be within 2 feet or 3 feet of the 
glass. During the summer the atmosphere 
must be kept moist, the roots well suppl 

with water, and the plants protected from 
strong sunlight, while a little ventilation WI 

be needed when the weather is genial. The 
winter is often a trying time for 
Phalzenopsis, especially if the plants arè 
grown near large towns where fogs are pe 
valent. The atmosphere ought not o 
overcharged with moisture, and only sufficient 
water is given the plants to “keep them 
healthy. -A night temperature of 60 degrees 
should be maintained, but if the weather 1s 
severe a few degrees lower will do no harm. 
Ventilation will require discretion, but evef 
opportunity’ should be taken to allow ed 
superfluous moisture to escape, and | 
top ventilators are open for an hour or 3 y 
mild days the plants will benefit; and the sp 

disease of the leaves is less ae mL 


rs 


~ 


~ 


Applying liquid manure 


_ We are constantly endeavouring t0 m 
out that no soil not completely occupi | 
roots can benefit by applications of oe 
manure. These sodden and stagnate the i 
post unless taken up quickly. A hungry se 
—i.e., one in full growth and which has 

what exhausted the compost—will soo i 
sorb such food, and reap great benefit theri 
but a plant cannot possibly have exhaus 


soil not permeated by its reots. 


— æ 
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The Strawberry Tree 


age a ` Phalænopsis are bada: | 
ifmeats TREES AND SHRUBS 
a es Sumatra, Borneo, and c+ : ( Arbutus Unedo) ! 
The Strawberry Tree is one of the most l 


Malayan Archipelago 43, 
Odonto- in India, and B ae : 
as a few Philippine Islands, Ths, 


Early-flowering Magnolias 


When in bloom a large specimen of the on the exterior. In shape, too, they are very 


satisfactory of all evergreen shrubs for warm 
coastal districts of the south and west, but its 
culture need by no means be confined to the 


loth, or- After giving fresh onp © 
of the well: shaded from sions "= 
pot or roundings are kept ™ © 


Plants sometimes get killed back in very 


severe winters, especially on heavy soils. 


rP ner cabot Yulan, for -instance, is a most imposing different from the rest, as the petals, which 
‘ound the bute of the Noh ites © object, and exhales a most delicious perfume, are narrow and strap-like, reflex soon after seaside. I have come across some splendid 
they.ger- mottled foliage of ie: a p : specimens flowering and fruiting abundantly r 
wnat the Among the showies ori | in mid-Somerset and other inland districts in 
as germi- are’ P, Stuartiana, P, Sib the South of England, Although the Arbutus 
ten take deriana, P. Aphodie, oo is regarded as a ee subject it ney , 
f life are. P, grandiflora, by whit a not seem to share the intense dishke to cal- | 
1e to ap- known, A plant o renis careous soils which other plants of the Heath 
| . ie family are noted for. I cannot speak with 
ase a few pure white P, Rimestailim Soda te 
, .. l l certainty on this subject, but can only record 
; Were in proved more amenable lo a a ! 
; | the fact that I know of a very flourishing | 
prick off does not require such abii T E E wee E ) 
hig io an ohe specimen in a Somerset garden which is cer ' 
strial - tainly not deficient of lime. The flowers, : 
pues Cucture.— These patsa p which resemble in form those of the Lily of 
‘manner — teak-wood baskets, or iim the Valley, appear during the autumn, and 
hids are should be filled to one-half oldi vary from a creamy-white to a blush-white. 
method drainage, The rooting smiat” The handsome Strawberry-like, orange- Mo a 
-sist of fresh green Spagat scarlet fruits take 12 months to come to 
ay Lælia, | in equal parts, and wheat maturity, and for this reason we have the 
rbidium, repot a plant such Work mati curious phenomenon of flowers and fruit | 
e inches extreme care to prevent a appearing together on the tree. Of all soils : 
sen and roots. The collar of Ùe pat the Arbutus shows most preference for a . | 
h drain- of the leaves, should be ie sandy peat, although most soils of a light 
chopped than the rim of the rey” nature will grow it well if the atmospheric 
in equal js made moderately im = conditions are right. It is quite hardy in the ' 
south and west, but in colder districts it is TE 
advisable to plant it in a sheltered situation. l T 


afforded sparingly unt! 't® 
They generally manage to break through 


he rim. kd 
een the session of the sill. hs 3 
oe £ a again in the spring, although they never 
a n a an aie a seem to prosper so well after this rough ‘ 
ER ; : usage. The varietal form popularly known E 
am Ws he msee ai Magnolia Soulangeana as Croome's variety is a decided improvement i 

warm When te op any , : p ; A : on the type. The foliage is larger and the l 
men ae ries especially during sunshine. The blossoms, it opening, thus leaving the centre of the flower flowers are of a pretty shade of rosy-pink. 

Se a she As true, are often injured by frosts, but this is exposed. This kind is quite hardy, but H. GREAVEs. 

once the atmosphere and alt=" not invariably the case, as, for example, the readily lends itself to pot culture, flowering This is an evergreen well known in 

r the rots Bs po season. The earliest to flower is the as it does every season under such treatment. the southern and western counties, where it 


of 
d, and au will go fr’ Yulan (M. conspicua),, the largest growing of 
yer OF a dressing eve" {lt the whole group, with white blossoms. It is 
saa f ie old soil as positeE™ Seen to the greatest advantage as a single 
nl specimen, but in colder districts the protec- 


d injuring the roots, @ ns. tion of call j è 
land Np clean Sphageumms tion of a wall is needed for the sake of the 
sermi- W The planis cane fowers. A little later in expanding is M. 
ae i d from thereof -Soulangeana (here figured), which is gener- 
> tiny po citer meth is chost + ally recognised as a hybrid between the last 
veéks the or to be witha: Mamed and the smaller decp-coloured M. a 
‘sable the Pee rie wr" ovata or purpurea. Jt is rather more di P 
glass. "moist, Spreading in growth than M. conspicua, and - ! ) 
. ‘ 
i} 


‘a 
E 


) ven- kept moist, HE ; 
must be Kep the pS ‘the outside of the flower is 


To mee r ae 


lated ater, and te Fe 
here- with 8 i saht, while" purple, but the shape of the bloom does not 4 
‘nto strong if hen thew” SUSxest any relationship to M. obovata. The W 
be needed m a 7t Aandsome variety Known as Soulangeana #3 k , 
J 
Z) r 


“e 2 x 


ising sis, OP i on 
h PhaleenoP | ae (guns E Sofa deep purple hue, is in fact the darkest 
| the crown near S ce fowered hardy es ie 
is t0 f t Th gima" lardy Magnolia in cultivation. M. 
ya ent. a 
less overcharged "' he E” 
chid ig given 
deal pealthy. AMS ht More pointed - 
Ne on maintainer * ed than those of conspicua or 


3 y uss 
It is more 


. “No a » 
ity See gs Readily 
portun moisture t. pan propagated tharr the rest by means of 
wt aa OF suckers, and is therefore used as a 


Lene ee 
top ventilate tš h Rh on which thev are grafted. M. Lennei, 
the mil ok he erës" P Ea be of the same parentage as M. 
are disease shares much deeper in colour than 3 
hey great o or i MIE OT OMS ATONEN A | 
50 figuid a tent cataliaues, but they resemble each The Strawberry Tree (Arbutus Unedo) | 
5 Apply! B tt Be ge that no further notice need I SEE EE ET noi T E ree ! a 
We are an! th; “ed them, as the variation is no more ALL these kinds of Magnolias thrive best in often forms one o the, most conspic p 
ue yut that n i w’ o might be expected in a batch of seed- a good loamy soil, and so situated that thev objects in gardens, especially near the sea. jo od 
S roots can ber" Co Re The last to mention is the pretty little are not at any time exposed to extremes of Although usually a shapely bush between , , 
j janure. ma a M. stellata or Halleana (for it is drought or moisture. They are also very im- 12 feet and 20 feet high, it sometimes ; 
en nost unless ON a | a under both names), which assumes patient of being disturbed at the roots, for assumes the proportions of a moderate-sized | 
A Lje 000 hee ak “ape of a much branching shrub of which reason the young plants are often kept tree 40 feet high, with a trunk of consider- r 
he what exhaus® ir 4 a Slow growth. The Rowers are pure in pots to be planted wherever desired. able proportions. Such specimens are to be > 
A corb such D se inside and slightly suffused with pink T. P. found in the woods about the Lakes of Kil- : 
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larney, for it is wild in that neighbourhood, 
and also in Spain and Portugal. The glossy 
leaves are of a cheerful shade of green, and 
among them the round, orange-scarlet, 


` rough-coated fruits are conspicuous during | 


the late summer and early autumn. The 
cream-coloured or sometimes pink-tinged 
flowers are pitcher-shaped, and borne in 
‘good-sized clusters during October and 
November. In the variety rubra, also called 
Croomei, the flowers are reddish and even 
more attractive than those of the type. This 


‘majority of the others being of little interest, 


, although the dwarf habit of compacta makes 


it suitable for planting in the rock garden. 

The Arbutus thrives well in almost any 
good soil that does not contain lime in any 
appreciable quantity. It establishes itself 
fairly well when young, but. it is risky to 
move it after it has attained a height of 
several feet. When a large bush must be 
moved the work should be done in late spring 
and the branches cut back at the same time. 

' ac -A. G. 
_  Stachyurus præcox 

Although this shrub has been in cultivation 
in a few places for many years, it is not well 
known. It grows 8 feet or more high in its 
native country—Japan—and probably it will 
attain. similar dimensions here, although 
plants growing in the open are inclined to 
develop laterally rather than in height. The 
young wood, of dark red hue, is conspicuous 
during winter by reason of the unopened 
flower-buds which are formed in autumn and 
remain unopened until the first warm days of 
the New Year. They then develop rapidly, 
and during February or early March, accord- 


‘ mg to the weather, the yellow flowers are 


freely borne in drooping racemes, each 3 
inches to 4 inches long, from almost every 
bud of the previous year’s wood. The flowers 
and young shoots are liable to injury if very 
cold weather is experienced. Plant in a posi- 
tion sheltered from cold winds, in light Joamy 
soil containing ‘a little peat or leaf-mould, or 


- in cold districts it might be trained to a wall. 


One'or two new species have been introduced 


from China within recent years, but they do. 


not appear to be distinct from S. praecox or 
any improvement on it (see Fig. p. 443). 


Exhibiting Roses 
For many years about the only way of 
showing Rose blooms in competition was in 


boxes, more or less elaborate, always green, © 
In addition to the boxes there. 


and costly. . 
were water-tubes and patent wires to raise 
or lower a flower at will. An exhibition-was 
composed of long lines of such without any- 
thing to break the monotony. To-day 
matters are certainly different, and I fancy in 
most cases an improvement. The boxes are 


noticeable, but in decreasing numbers. Other ` 


and more-attractive methods of presenting 
the flowers are in use. | 
One way of showing specimen blossoms in 
tubes of water sunk in Moss in round wicker 
baskets is that which pleases when a large 
number—that is, nine ‘or more—of one sort 
go together. From an amateur’s standpoint, 
however, something has yet to be found that 
shall take the place of the old-fashioned green 
box. Something is required that shall also 


‘do away. with the necessity of carrying the © 


blooms to the place of competition in water. 


those 
Why not small earthenware vases, or 
of glnes? Roses would look as nice in these, 


with ample foliage of their own, as they do 
with a mossy ground. And why not, when 
more than one flower of any sort is put up, 
use vases proportionately larger ? 


e ; 
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‘Looking back to the time when I employed 
every device known to present the flowers at 
their best, I think now that a great deal was 
labour lost. Nothing one can do will enhance 
the size that a bloom has grown to, and but 
little good follows shading. To protect from 
rough weather is a different matter, but it 
may be well to remember that the varieties 
of Roses favoured in these times are, on the 
whole, less double than. were the old kinds, 
and therefore more than éver to be regarded 
as a “ flower of a day.” All too often, after 
one had tried to retard a bloom, the same 


would appear just past'its best at the im- 


portant time when the same was judged. The 
hint may surely be taken by any young 


‘aspirant who should bear in mind that the 


flowers must be cut young. They are open- 
ing every minute, and it is astonishing how 
fast the same develop. A good time to cut 
the blooms is the evening before. They are 
dry at this time, or if not there is a chance 
to get them. so before. the packing takes 
place. Unfortunately many of the best of ex- 
hibition kinds require a stiff wire to keep the 
same upright, and this small matter may be 
attended to at home, the choosing of the 
better specimens being left to the last 
moment, not forgetting to add a few spare 
ones when ready for the staging. 

A young Rose bloom appreciates a little 
forcing to open with the bone end of a bud- 
ding knife or a like implement. ‘This assist- 
‘ance will help a competitor more than the 
tying-in of the petals of an old one, although 
the bending back of the same may easily be 
overdone and lead to disqualification through 
what is termed ‘“ dressing.” Good, neat 
setting-up assists, but the character of the 
flowers is the great point with those who 
award the prizes. I am thinking of specimen 
blooms. 

When it comes ‘to a decorative display of 
Roses taste in arrangement does, of course, 


- appeal, and if there be any one fault noted in 


this case it is that amateurs too often crowd 
the flowers unduly, as well as cut them with 
stems so short as to make the same look 
squat. Perhaps one should write beginners, 
because the exhibits of amateur competitors 
who have trained themselves to the work 
leave little to be desired. Modern taste goes 
to the employment of a few sorts rather than 


_ a number of varieties. 


The naming of Roses always gives interest 
to an exhibit. This little item is insisted 
upon at important shows like those held each 
year in London, but in less pretentious ones 
it would: be worth while to make it a strict 
rule also, Hs 


Propagating Roses from eyes and 
_. cuttings 

There is no doubt there is a great increase 
in the popularity. of Roses on their own roots. 
Although there is nothing very difficult in 
striking either eyes or cuttings, the amateur 
will probably be more successful with the 
cuttings, which do not require such careful 
manipulation in their preparation or such 
close attention after insertion. The best 
shoots for propagating are the strong ones 
that rise above the general level of the plant. 
These should be cut off from 6 inches to 
8 inches from the base. They may be cut 


_Close.to the base, and the lower portion used, 


but when the lower portion is left on the plant 
it will make new growth during the summer 
and give an excellent autumn bloom. The 
ee portion of the ‘shoot reject as unsuitable. 
Jsually the top should be taken off at the 
third joint. Cut the remainder of the shoot 
into lengths of four joints each. Each por- 
tion must be cut through underneath the 
lowest node and the two lower leaves re- 
moved as Close to the stem as possible, with- 


‘bottom, then a layer of Moss, and filling to 
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out injuring the bud in the axil. The cut ° 
tings are now ready for insertion in the ` 
cutting pot. Five-inch or 6-inch pots may be 

employed, placing 2 inches of crocks in the 


within å inch of the rim with fine sandy soil, } 
Place a layer of silver sand on top and press ie 
the whole as firmly as possible. Insert the ` 
cuttings with the aid of a dibber, andas each 12 
pot is filled the cuttings must réceiye a jį 
sprinkling of water to moisten® ther foliage. 
and settle the soil about them, afterwards 
shutting them.up in a frame shad 


ed from | ror 
sunlight. ii 


When propagating from wood buds or RY 
eyes, moderately stout and half-ripenéd shoots jee 
should be selected and taken off in a similar Ling 
way as recommended for cuttings, ; Proceed |” 
to take out each bud with its leaf ina similar 
way as for budding, but the cut must be 
much deeper to secure a larger base; and the 
wood must remain. It is advisable to remove 
all but the lowest pair of leaflets, “as when ! 
the buds are inserted with the whole of the 
leaves attached the evaporating, surface is so 
large as to necessitate the closest attention to 
prevent exhaustion; also there is more difi- 
culty in fixing them in position, ° Shallow 
pans should previously have been. prepared 
for the reception of the buds, by placing a 
layer of crocks at the bottom 1 ifch deep; 
then a layer of Moss, and filling up-with soil 
and sand similar to the cutting pots. Dibble 
the eyes in rather close together in the sand, 
the point of the bud being just below the sur- 
face, and the portion of leaf in a more ot less 
erect position. Water must theri be- given 
through a fine-rosed can. Remove the pan 
to a frame and cover with a bell-glass where 
the eyes can be kept close and shaded from - 
sun. | 

Although an unheated frame will be suit- 
able for both cuttings and eyes, it'will be of | | 
very great assistance if a mild bottom-heat is 
provided, such as that afforded by:half-rotted 
manure or spent Hops. It is most essential 
that both eyes and cuttings are kept close and 
rather moist, but watering must riot be over- 
done; also sufficient air must be admitted :to 
effect just a slight change in the atmosphere. 

It will suffice to open the lights a little way 
daily for about 15 minutes during the first 
fortnight, the best time being the morning, 
or evening. Twice daily a light sprinkling 
will suffice to maintain a suitablé degree of 
moisture about them. © Shading -must have} 
close attention, for a very brief exposure tô; J 
sunlight will do an immense. :amount-0l: f 
damage. aes | 

For the first three weeks screen carefully : | 
from the rays of the sun, but subsequently | 
will suffice to shade from nine in the mort ! 
ing till about six in the evening.* 

Directly it is seen the cuttings or eyes 5 
nicely rooted pot off singly into'smali sities, | 
using a light and moderately-rich compost. | 
Let there be no undue ħaste in potting 0h | 
for if not properly furnished with roots tt '$ 
better to leave them in the pots or pans 4; 
little longer rather-than disturb them: . Whet |. 
potting off handle very carefully. After- S 
wards place in a frame where they can bè : 
kept close and moderately moist until esta e 
lished. Subsequently harden off gradually, 
and as soon as it can be safely done Laken 
pose to the air. Keep them in the pots ™ i- 
the following spring and winter in an W.: 
heated frame. Failing this, select a Vey. 
sheltered spot out of doors, plunging the po ° 
in coal ashes or any similar substance. : 


» 


Sh 

All correspondence on editorial matte -. 
should be addressed to the Hditor hae 
dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverle meh © 
London, H.O. and not to individuals. j 
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employ tat l i : 
Howes atm i ke OUTDOOR PLANTS in as soon as the plants have-done flowerin | 
: I ready fir on F 

t deal was cutting pot, Fives } i ie they will become established and go throug 
ll enh He En Fa a Winter with little or no protection. | | 
4 ennance- employed, placing » inte. . 
», and but ‘bottom thy ee Sa pi ossis TOWNSMAN. | 
’ Zoom, then a layer of Vow a | ] | | 
Ma with in te ii r AAA ; he - Work of the week : : 
ea o 4 ACE a layer of silver sof ey) Few people will deny that the members o he plants in good soil attain to a height of . faite at Ae | 
varieties the, whole as firmly as this showy family, from the richness of their from 18 inches to 2 feet, and are covered During the early pari Orfe week ae 
re, on the — cuttings with the ail osm the gi . A is found necessary to commence watering, 

re, On the cuttings with the aidofy/» colouring alone, should be given a place even with short clammy hairs. ‘They prefer : . = ; 

S a dig gl 0 £ ! & P $ PA PoR a owing to the continuation of the unusually 
ld Kinds, pat is filled the cutit = among the choicest and most select plants, deep, light, rich soil, and seeds may be sown h ae 
fae gi a ; À ee ot, dry weather, attention first being given ! : 

regarded sprinkling of water ) oie. foe they are the finest of our half-hardy in the open air early in the year, thinning out hi 

prnkling LET ey : P y SATAN & to the more recently put out ‘plants, which ! 
ten, after and settle the soil abu te. annuals at the present time. They not only — freely, or they may be raised in gentle heat, sickly wilted- im Tace OF the eni heal 
the same shutting them up in y fos Mower very freely, but a succession is kept and when strong enough transferred to their J y ; oe 
| eS pin a Ine Sa ; , . sweet Peas are very lovely at the present ' 
-the im- ht. up for a long time. It is a good plan, where ermanent quarters. Another good way is ;. liane 

| sunlight p g P P q & y time and are producing unusually large 
ged. The When propagating fa yyy 00m can be spared, to devote a bed to mixed to grow the plants singly in small pots, par- flowers ike: rear and therclore mist notat l 
y young eyes, moderately stout ani talèn varieties of them. At this season of the year ticularly when wanted for a bed which in this im ae riod be allowed to suffer ! 
that the should be selected and utad, Many gardens are A attractive by spring has been occupied with bulbs, placing from al of ene otherwise the flowers ) 

: ~ à vi io Ss i i a > i i SUA e j i Š . ; t 
re open- Way as recommended T flowers of the Salpiglossis, though, consider- the seedlings in cold-frames till required for will be small, the spikes short, and a smaller | 
ing how to tale out each bud with is kee number of blooms produced to each stem. A i 
e-to cut way as for budding, but ee good plan is to mulch the roots with some 
They are much deeper to securea age’ clean-looking material if they are growing in 
chance wood must remain, It isa the flower garden, and moisten the lower | 
g takes all but the lowest pair dlls parts of the plants with a rosed water-can ` | 
st of ex- the’ buds are inserted wih keui each evening. This has a very refreshing 
veep the leaves attached the evanida effect after hot days such as we have lately 
a be large as to necessitat fedia experienced. Plants growing in raised posi- | 

of the prevent exhaustion; ako tet tions and on the rock garden must be given ar 
e fast culty in fixing them i ad periodical soakings—not mere sprinklings— 
y spare pans should previous lay of water, otherwise many will be found to À 
-< For the reception of tie bl S and in some instances cannot be i 
qi of crocks at the bottai ee . . 
a a ie aver of Moss a iaaa All newly pricked off seedlings must be a 
a bud- ENE A d similar tobe AAN given partial shade for a time and syringed 
assist- the eyes in rather oe igi each evening until root-action has taken 
an the "she point of the bud beng jal place. This applies to batches of seedling 
though i pee the portion ol li Carnations, Polemonium Richardsoni, Snap- ) 
sily be face, anc í Wate ot dragons, Alyssums, cte. Tropæolum poly- 
rough erect positon. dan. he phyllum has again been very effective, many | | 
| neat through a fineros cnt of its long snake-like growths of glaucous S 
of the toa frame and on ie lid leaves and yellow flowers reaching from 4 : 
s who the eyes can be kept ane mi fect to § fect in length. Owing to the great ' 
cimen Sun. aai heat of the past week this beautiful plant has 
Although an unie m collapsed very suddenly. The ripening 
lay of able for both cuttings sf a growths may therefore be removed as they 
| assistance I! PS" ‘ellow i 
very great assi tance aie turn ye tow. 
ae rT ded, such as that ali ITappily, a few plants of this were put in 
te Hops. SMI _ at the top of a shady wall and in the rear of 
- Campanula muralis, and these are still fresh 


and very ellective as they fall over the face 
of the wall and trail down among the purple 
Bellflowers. 

Spraying for green-fly still requires atten- 


or spent 

yd manure fs 
vith that both eyes and cut < 
Jo k rather moist, but waters 
: done; also sufficient aur mu © 
one; als 


|e effect just a slight chant 
titors- It will suffice to open i i i t l ; 
work ay for about 15 mints #3] tion, for, in spite of the plants having been 7 
goes daily’ at, the best time E thoroughly cleaned, this pest—of which the 
than fort n Twice dalra air is full—swarms in upon the various 
or evenme' ainin £9 j: plants from the outlying districts. Cam- l 
erest will E them. a panulas used as edging plants are cut over as 
‘sted moisture “i for a soon as their beauty is past, as, when so ! | 
each close ae o as ed treated, fresh growth commences straight l 
ones sunlight \\ away. 4 
trict damage. + three res Many plants have ripened their seeds, and re 
s For the frs the out, 1 these have been gathered and stored until re- E 
` from the (ays is on quired. All cld flowers are kept removed + 
will sulice t0 oe oil ; from Roses, and an improvement is effected 
if this is done with the earlv-flowering sub- 
jects in the mixed border. The many varie- ; 


and ing till about * vn te OT 
nicely rooted P0’ | id ties of Pinks, which are so lovely at the pre- 
ase cing a lignt am | etl sent time, should be noted, and any favour- 
ae D U ni Salpiglossis ites it is intended to increase should be 
labelled whilst in bloom, otherwise confusion 
planting out. They are also very useful for will arise later, especially if the various kinds 
the decoration of the conservatory when are growing near each other. , 
grown in pots, as was made clear from the | The Grass beneath flowering shrubs is be- 
fine group recently shown at the Royal Horti- ing cut and placed about thcir roots as a 
i Much of this work still remains to 
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cohen Ag their intrinsic beauty, they are not so 
te eet ho ventily seen as they ‘deserve. There is, 
ndie | j Wever one Ww x a = r x 5 
Š , ay in which the Salpiglossis 


ful oting of Oo Tay be 
fa) ta 4 it ` . a 
ich Pans place Nv it ee made popular, and that is by growing l 
est kept close 21 eh a pan parks and gardens. cultural Hall. Leen Be ean ane ean cll needy 
nes S Çubsegt a eneral form of the flower resembles coy? CAIL wilh. cP ME iis a E 
nts lished. soon gs it cu? that of the Petunia, as may be seen in the Nepeta Mussini planted trees and shrubs at this season, as 
to -and as the ai. ke? Tation we give, while in colour we fnd This free-flowering perennial does not seem dryness at the roots is fatal, especially Ari ) 
ut se pe gis Pa , a every shade. from pure white, through to be very much affected bv the adverse evergreens, and if water is not ATA ; 
g the fo Frame. fas age, Orange, purple, and crimson, these weather so far as abundance of spikes is con- sufficient quantity mulch the trees see y A 
nt heated “aot out va rene beautifully striped with deeply-coloured cerned. Nepeta Mussini will grow almost with any available material. E. M. 3 
er ‘ae ashes oft. dudin here are also many fine forms, in- anywhere, and sems to thrive Epea dry , , n d l 
he ÎN coal as fone’ ad Pufpurea, with almost black soil. Few things can a T Iris Ciengialti from see 
' >and an orang ; s T rr 1 from two ar three piants only 101 steed 
o. l TE Orange centre icta bein easilv, and from . s : ' 5 se] from seed 
e s” beautifull netted with vy How $ d = <ible to work up quite a good stock, inas- I have a number of prants rais ae Roe : 
Pee SE e-em “te shoots and those produced of this variety, the variety Loppio coming i 
EPET 3 into flower this vear. It is verv interest- 5 
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are very fine indeed, and almost all have the 
characteristically neat, sm6oth flowers which 
are associated with this var 
are all self-coloured, and some are very large, 
especially in comparison with the neat habit 
of the plants. Th 

Seed is interesting, as one’ is pretty sure to 
get some good forms, even if there should be 
nothing very out of the way. Seed should 
‘be sown in autumn, and some of the seed- 
lings will probably flower in the second year, 
_ and all should: flower in the third' year. 


| _ NL. 
Watering Sweet Peas | 
Experience has taught me to look upon the 


‘Watering of these plants in the open: as 
generally leading to trouble.. That being so, 


other details of culture are used to prevent, 


the necessity of giving moisture at the roots 
in the usual way, only resorting to such 


method in extraordinary periods of drought. - 


By breaking up the ground well down from 
2 feet to 3 feet, and by starting the seeds 
_ early so as to get a strong plant to put out in 
March one is secure from anything: we are 
likely to get in the way of dry weather -in an 


average season. Watering tends to bring to. 


the surface roots the nature of which is to 
ramble deeply, and will thus make them 
liable to a check from the heat. It cools the 


earth and gives a check in that way, and not 


infrequently leads to disease. There would 
not be so much against water at the roots in 
hot, times were the same warm, but how 
often is it? At any rate, were I compelled 
to apply water at the roots I should see to 
it that it was in some way chilled. The roots 


xo Se 


changes than are the. fleshy ones of Sweet 
Peas; they like to ramble and find moisture. 
And if there be hesitation about watering 
_when the plants are in full growth one would 


be even more particular when these are in - 


the earlier stages. A common occurrence is 

to see dribblets applied to the roots of young 

plants. Nothing from any point can be more 

hurtful, but to sprinkle the foliage is quite a 

- different matter. . This is most sensible treat- 
ment in aiding top growth as well as roots. 

One favours, indeed, the continuance of 


this item throughout, the season when the | 


weather is hot. -A thorough syringing of the 
leaves in the morning and again in the early 
evening does a great deal to carry the plants 
well through a trying day. It may be that 
there are times when it is desirable to give 
stimulants; then, of course, we must water. 
But the better plan is to take any advantage 
there may be from showers. Sprinkle some 
fertiliser on them, and let the rain wash it in. 
_ With the ground well and deeply dug there 
should be little wanting in this way, 
although towards the end of the, season a 
tired look may be changed by something in 
that way. bees STEE 
$ inta of giving water.see that the hoeing. 
about the plants is, regular, and it is wise to 
fork at short intervals the ground where the 
treading makes it firm. To keep the natural 
“ moisture in, again, in hot weather a capital 
plan is to mulch the surface of the ground 
with some material that is light. Grass 
from the mowing-machine is useful, too, but 


the great objection to putting, this on the 


ground is that it may be the carrier of seeds 


if it be any but very short and newly-grown. 


ive some guide one may instance the 
aa last oe Sweet Peas did not need 
water the whole summer, and we deal with 
a rather light soil on a slope. The season 
before—that exceptionally hot one, well on 
through to near the month of August, the 
plants bore no great signs of distress. We 
had then been gathering flowers some dozen 
weeks, had got a bit tired of them, in fact, 
‘and then let the plants go, so to say. 
= SURREY. 


tety. The flowers | 


e raising of any Iris from 


of manure would be helpful. 


of few subjects. are more susceptible to. 


_baceous famil 


_ prove the greatest nuisance. 
Phyllostachys 


hardy = plant, 
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: Narcissus Double White 


(REPLY TO CIRENCESTER.) 


The failure of the double white Poet’s — 
- Narcissus is more or less ‘prevalent each year, . 
and is due to a variety of causes. This Nar- - 


cissus is a gross feeder, and, therefore, should. 
be. well manured. It prefers being planted 
deeply in the soil, not less than 6 inches, and 
preferably at 8 inches. ‘A strong, almost 
tenacious soil is that most suited to its 


growth and flowering. In light soils, in con- 
. Junction with shallow planting, it is usually 


a failure. The bulbs are impatient of re- 


moval, and especially resent being dried. off. . 


In digging in the manure—cow-manure and 
soot are best if your’ soil is light—keep it 
4 inches or 6: inches below the’bulbs.- The 


root-fibres of this: kind are almost perpetual ` 


in’ character. ‘Bulbs that have stood some 
time and flowered in the same-spot have im- 


‘poverished the soil, and failure ‘is sure to 


follow. In such a case, a winter mulching 


ciently recognised that by reason of its late 


flowering the autumn is approaching before 


the bulbs are fully ripened off... It is not 
generally known that the flowers that should 


have appeared in May this year are really 


formed.and exist in embryo in midsummer of 
the previous year. 


every support should be accorded the bulbs, 


so that the growing season may be prolonged © 


as much as possible, thereby ensuring the 
fullest development and the proper formation 


of the buds at this time. Not a few regard | 
the “ blindness,” as this failing is called, as - 


the result of the climatic or atmospheric con- 


ditions of the moment, but the true cause is, 


more probably, insufficient development in 
the previous year, as, even though blind, all 
the other parts may be good, and, as such, 
are produced by the bulb in its season. 


Plants that often become a: pest 

Undoubtedly some members of the her- 
and unless drastic steps are taken an 
to keep them to their allotted: space they 
quickly encroach on their immediate neigh- 
bours, marring their chance of success if not 


nually 


entirely killing them. The greatest offenders © 


that have come under my notice are that tall- 
growing perennial Sunflower, Helianthus 


giganteus, and one or two others which are 


more ‘at home in the wild garden. or even 
woodland than in a mixed herbaceous 
border. In a less degree the same may be 
said of several Michaelmas Daisies, Chrys- 
anthemum maximum and its varieties, 
Galega officinalis, the Wild Chicory 
(Cichorium Intybus), the Japanese Anemone, 


some of the Bindweeds, Hypericum caly- 
_ anum, the commoner Iris, 


Creeper, though, with this plant, seedlings 
CEnotheras, as well as. Lupins, increase 
rapidly, especially by seeds, while not a few 
of the Bamboos, notably B. Metake and 


aurea, are very strong 
growers whose offshoots often appear nearly 


a yard from the parent plaht. Clerodendron | 


trichotomum, a beautiful, sweet-smelling, 


‘Sends up many sucker-like 


growths some distance from’ the ori ginal 


Plant. Where increase of stock is not de- 


sired these exuberant growths should be kept 
in check by cutting around the specimens 
with a sharp spade as soon as detected. 

: 4. J. M.- 
| Fritillaria pluriflora 


= This is undoubtedly the finest of all the 
_early-flowering species. 


s ; Jt grows with con- 
siderable vigour and appears, if in sui table 
quarters, to improve each year in the strength 
of its spike and the number of flowers. So 
valuable a plant is worth caring for, and 


-plant.into growth. It often happens that 


: low. It b l ooms freel y : 


the display of Tufted P 


-to form seed-pods, leavin 
- This will reduce the str 


It is not suffi- - 


-denly ceases, 


It is for ‘this reason that: 


Oriental Poppy Lord Lambourne 
want to own the best among. 


to be without that gr 


quality and effectiveness. 
' endeavoured to eliminat 


but I do not know th 
y are the greatest’ offenders, 


and Canary 


Same of the- 


hardy plantsmen? 


TE 


the best to be done is to select such a position 
in the garden as will not too early excite the 


such things are planted in sunny borders 
where the changes are greatest. [t ig these 
incessant changes that do the most harm to 
the young foliage, On a north-west: border 
the plant would not start into 


early, and, as a result, less harm would fol- 


the colour of the 


flowers being reddish-purple and -the habjt 


nodding. 
Resting Tufted Pansies 


- At this season of the year, and although 


the lay ansies is very bright 
indeed, it is true wisdom to give the plants a 


rest by- removing all the flowers Which are 
fully expanded and those which are beginning 


ain upon the plants 
and -lead to an access of vigour which, in 
turn, will result in 


Many who do not f 
why the show fron 


and fail to realise’ that the 
failure is due to the exhaustion of the plants, 


W. McG. 


Those who 


the Oriental Poppies will not be long content 


and’ scarlet Lord Lam- 
bourne. I saw it very fine in one of the best 
English - gardens recently, as well as at the 


Chelsea Show, where it seemed: to attract 
much attention. It is of mlagnificent colour 
—a true scarlet, very | 
fringed petals. Assuredly it is one of the 
greatest advances in its class in paint of 
Some raisers have 
the base of the petals in their new varieties, 


at this is any improve- 
ment, and P, Lord Lambourne has these 
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growth so. 


a long-continued display, 
ollow this practice wonder ` 
1 their Tufted Pansies sud. | 


e the black spots at 


g only the buds, - 


ange, and with deeply- . 


spots in all their intensity. It was raised by 


Mr. Amos Perry. S. ARNOTT. 

| May-flowering Tulips 
The display ‘of these brilliant Tulips has, 
this year, been very fine, although the period 
of flowering 'kas been later than usual, Those 


who have to send supplies of cut flowers in 


quantities of chosen colours ought to plant 
May-flowering Tulips freely. 


Not only do 


they turn in at a most useful time, but, when | 


cut before they are fully expanded, the blooms 


bear a long railway journey with equanimity || 


and last in good order for over a week. | 
think the beauty of these Tulips is enhanced 


if a few sprays of Solomon’s Seal be placed 


among them, and the latter, too, travels well, 


‘Tn light, warm soils it is unnecessary to lift 
and dry the bulbs of these Tulips every year, 


but where’ the staple is heavy and wet during 
winter it is advisable to do so. : Kirk. 


Eremuri 


Do ‘the Eremuri- enjoy the popularity 
which, for some time, they possessed among 
It appears: to me thet 


| 
, 
| 


i 
I 
! 
l 
` 


they do not now find a place in the herbaceous | 
border or in the select shrubbery among the 


choicer shrubs. Al though stately and rather 
imposing plants, I confess I was never much 
of an admirer of the Eremuri, although at 


one time I grew a good selection. To 


they were a source of irritation on account o! 


_ the unfailing regularity with which a proper 


tion of the plants died out, without apparent 
reason, each winter, and on taking charge 0 


another garden.I nevè suggested their M 


clusion, nor do I- see the family represented 
in other neighbouring places. | ~ 
a oF A SCOTTISH GARDENER: 
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better, as the illustration so clearly portrays. 
If it were not for the rather too regular 


arrangement of the flowers the illustration 


tem oe 
-> a 


e Poet’ a ia at TA 
hi Aa where ki | , might almost be regarded ting an 
Z garded as representing 
ts Nar- Hi ane a rie The Arum Lily in decoration ideal plant of the Arum Lily. As a matter of 
r, should the young idles that (hs s , fact, the flowers are disposed with due care, 
Planted the plant would On amig The Calla or Arum Lily is a beautiful green- plants in a cool greenhouse for a few weeks, so that each specimen is seen and its full 
Nol sit ss house plant and of comparatively easy cul- later removing them to more genial condi- beauty easily beheld. To make the picture : 
the more real, foliage of its own is shown 


hes, and early, 


almost — Jow tions in a glasshouse having a rather higher 


temperature. Always see that they do not pleasing artistic 


and, as a result Jay ke 


blooms Tred, they distinctly 


ture. It may be grown quite successfully in 


pots, using a compost made up of loam, arranged in 
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Arum Lilies in a vase 


progress. Feed the plants so soon as the 
flower-spathes begin to form. When treated 
in this fashion the plants invariably flower 
well throughout the spring; it is at such sea- 


l they do oru 2 eati, a The plant may be Nowered with little 
) -apt ated d aie greenhouse or carefully venti- 
rae ture a ing-room. A simple form of cul- 

a to divide up the old plants in May, 


Arum Lilies after flowering 


y 

oo e is a great difference of opinion P 
ea ce cr “ers S 
ong growers as to the treatment of the 


m te E. subsegu ; 
i la ent! i à . eTa . . 
of an 2 ra apart ta ala divided pieces 1 foot sons that their chaste and beautiful charac- plants after flowering. Some ref 
one time 1 on EN, a goed open and 2 feet between the rows in ter is appreciated. The plants may also be them out and lift and re- t aah ye laste — 
thes ate wr. evel an Hae in the garden. They increased by offsets removed in the spring and of the autumn, while ae pe hi pee part t 
ae T- > isha è z r a e h . ? . ° a woe 
the unfa ats dU planted in t e splendid progress when potted up as suggested for the divided por- in the pots, drying off t tin the plants 
f the Pp» iy? renches as is cust - wit ans ot ihe ol ‘ + Tyne oll the roots and, in due 4 
o tono hints T wo lery, During this +; stomary with tions of the ald plants. course, starting the plants and eer 
reason, êX re mid pious supplies rae time thev must have For indoor decoration the blooms of the Undoubtedly in each ae si a : ( 
another $v Ty ge RE be lifted dain , water. The plants should Arum Lily are not so often used as their treatment more or less ee follows the } ; 
clusion, NY hur Eos MO Kinch a Po and be potted up beauty merits. As a subject suitable for three forms of summer teal A A aL E 
n other Nes yer . ubsequently place the arranging in bowls we know of nothing to afford an unir o atment answer well a 
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October till well after Easter. I will briefly. 


describe them. (1) Those plants required to 
yield the earliest flowers are gradually dried 


-off in their pots and retained in them, the | 


surface soil being carefully removed and a 


_ substantial top-dressing applied. New growth | 


- is early and continuous, and if the plants are 
placed in a moderate temperature in the latter 
part of August flowers are available in 
October and till Christmas. - : 

(2) Those plants intended to supply blooms 
at Christmas, and during January and Feb- 
‘ruaty, are rested, and in due time re-potted, 
the old soil being replaced by new. They are 
then placed in a deep frame or pit for about 
six weeks after re-potting. --: es 
(3) The plants that are to afford an Easter 
display are duly pe out in the vegetable 
garden. towards t 
turned out of their pots, divested of fading’ 
leaves, and divided as the. cultivator may 
wish. Personally, I prefer to divide them 
in May rather than at the time of lifting. In 
naturally dry soils plant in a shallow trench, 
water copiously in dry spells, and also feed 
with liquid manure’ The lifting and re- 
potting should be done late in August, the 
plants placed on the north side of a wall, 
fence, or building for several weeks, occasion- 
ally syringed, and carefully watered. Then 
they are transferred: to a greenhouse and, 
treated in the same way as the others. The 


' plants, however, do not flower so early as the 


others, but they yield a grand crop of hand- 
some blooms just before and at Easter, when 
for special. decorations they are most useful. 


G. G. B. 


Clerodendron Balfouri 


This is well known as a specimen for ex- 
hibition and is` highly appreciated for its 
charm and elegance when trained to the roof 
of the plant-stove. It is very free-flowering 
and may be had in bloom twice a year.. The 
individual flowers are very bright, the crim- 


son-scarlet contrasting well with the pure 
* white swollen calyoes ‘which are equally as 
' effective as the. flower itself. 


The plant, how- 
ever, iS not confined to specimens or for train, 
„ing on the roof of the stove, for I have grown 
in small pots neat little bushes for the dinner- 
table and for furnishing. When well treated 
it is a free grower, and some amount of 
annual pruning will be required’, cutting out 
the weak.shoots and shortening back the 
stronger ones according to the space the 
‘plants are wanted to cover. Any potting re- 
quired should be carried out after pruning, 
removing some of the old ball and replacing 
in a clean similar-sized pot. All young stock 
meed not have the balls disturbed, but be 
potted on intact into pots a size or two larger. 
I have always ‘found them do well in a com- 
post of equal parts loam, leaf-soil, and peat, 
the fourth part consisting of equal parts silver 
sand and well-rotted -cow-manure. Water 
carefully for some time after potting, but 
later, as the pots become full of roots, more 
will be required. If the plants can be 
plunged in a little .bottom-heat after potting 
so much the better. 3 
This Olerodendron should never at any 
time, even when resting, be kept in a tem- 
perature.below 55 degs. at night. Water is 
required freely during summer, but the 
amount should be reduced when the second 
crop of flowers is on the wane. After 
November until the end of February entirely 
cut off the supply. Cuttings 3 inches in 
length inserted in sandy soil in a bottom-heat 
of 75 degs. soon strike, and if put in early in 
the year will make good plants the first year. 
Brown scale is rather troublesome at times, 
but if the plants are thoroughly cleaned at 
pruning time they will start free from adult 
insects, when it will be an easy matter to keep 
the pest under, | 


e end.of May, being simply 


. Tower temperature, 


“comes necessary . 


` GARDENING ILLUSTRATED | 


` To grow nice little bushes for table decora- 


tion, as previously ‘stated, good cuttings are 
selected in spring and inserted singly in small 
pots filled with ight, sandy soil and plunged 
in bottom-heat until rooted. As soon as the 
young plants are growing freely and have 
produced four or five sets of leaves remove 
the points to promote the production of 
secondary shoots, and when these are a few 
inches in length shift on into 3-inch_ pots, 
employing a compost of two’ parts fibrous 
loam, one part. peat, one part lea f-soil, and 
enough silver sand to keep the whole nice and 
open. Directly the plants are established 
and making progress select the four stron gest 
shoots and remove all others. Let these ex- 
tend freely, and when signs are evident that 
growth is completed gradually withhold 
water. My plan is, then, to shorten the 
shoots back to the third or fourth set of 
leaves from the base, placing the plants in a 
and drying them off. 
When this has been effected remove to a snug 


- corner of the warm greenhouse away from all 


draughts. Why I recommend the greenhouse 
is that the wood is much better ripened than 
when kept in ‘the stove. During the resting 
period the roots must be kept dry, but not to 
such an extent as to cause the barlx to shrivel. 
Shorten the shoots whilst in a state of rest, 
leaving two or three eyes to each according 
to the size required and the strength of the 
plant. Remove them to the stove when re- 
quired to start into growth, watering with 
care, and increasing the amount oa 


` NOTES AND REPLIES 
Streptosolen Jamesoni 


O [have in my conservatory a plant of Strep- 
- tosolen Jamesoni which was, before 


1 got it, 
in a pot trained on’ sticks. J have planted it 
on a wall and it has flowered well and made 
new growths from the root. It is now 4 feet 
high, but ] would like to have it as high as 
possible. Should I cut out all the old wood, 
or part of the old wood? What is the proper 
course to adopt? 2 RW Li 
[As a climber this plant is not nearly so 


often met with as it deserves, for in a green- 
house that does not fall much. below 40 degs. 
during winter it will be-in: full bloom by the 
middie of April, the orange-coloured flowers 
being quite a feature for six or eight weeks. 
When it has passed. out of flower it should 
be spurred hard back and ‘encouraged to 
make an_early growth, so that the new wood 
may be thoroughly ripened by the end of 
summer, as all depends upon this maturation 


- of wood whether it flowers well or not the 


following season. Thinning of the shoots 
when 1 inch in length, as in the case of 
Bougainvillea glabra, must not be neglected, 
or a mass of flowerless shoots will be the re- 
sult. It is of no use planting this in dark 
corners far from the glass, as it requires all 
the light possible, and should be within 1 foot 
of the glass ‘roof to get the best results. 
During the resting’ period in winter the plant 
should not be over-watered. It is often 
deciduous, though generally spoken of as an 
evergreen. Cuttings dibbled in when about 
3 inches long im July soon root if placed in a 
shady corner and kept -fairly moist without a 
bell-glass over them. Pot them up when 
rooted, and place outdoors as soon as estab- 
lished so that the growth gets well ripened by 
autumn. These, if left unpruned, will each 
carry a rich head of bloom towards May or 
June. The after treatment is the same as 
that for planted-out specimens, with the ex- 
ception of repotting when nicely started into 
growth. Plants in borders should have a top- 
dressing annually in July, using a little 
artificial manure in the soil, which should be 
principally loam with a little leaf-soil and 
sand.] 
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Ferns ín the house 


Complaints are often heard that qmateur 
cultivators fail to keep their plants fresh and 
vigorous. This may be, and undoubtedly is, 
a fact in many instances, but it is not so 
much the fault-of tenderness on the: part of 
the Fern itself if properly managed. before. 
hand as it is of preparation by the growers, 
Ferns, as they are offered for sale by-market 
growers, are not always at the time they 


change hands in. the best possible condition — 


to resist the change between the humid atmo- 
sphere and other essential advantages afforded 
by a well-appointed glass structure and the 
more trying atmosphere of a living-room. 
With a slight modification on both the-ven. 
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dor’s and the purchaser’s sides this might be |}: 


to a great extent overcome, The vendor, be- 
fore he offers his plants for sale, should see 
that they are well rooted in their last pots, 
approaching in this respect the pot-bound 


stage, and they should also be more freely |; 


exposed to a greater amount of air, so as,-in 
to harden them. This, it maybe _ 


a measure, 
urged on the part of the vendor, would ‘take 
more time before the plants were turned out 
of hand, but, on the other hand, if greater 


satisfaction could be afforded to the purchaser, 
surely it would be an inducement to extend 


their cultivation. 


On the part of the purchaser there are . 
several essential points to observe. So that 


better results may be arrived at. When the 
plants are first purchased they should not be 
too freely exposed to draughts, nor should the 
amount of light be excessive. 


sphere of the room, and in this way they wil 
be far more likely to succeed. The watering 
of plants in rooms is oftentimes very variable; 
the two extremes of drought and moisture in 
excess may frequently occur within forty- 
eight hours. 
and under such treatment it is no wonder 
if the plants soon show symptoms of declin- 


ing vigour. No regular time for watering can 


be assigned, but those who are conversant 


with plant culture are often asked, os 
often should plants be watered ? To 5. 
it is not possible to give such a satisfactory 


answer as would be expected. It will largely 


depend upon the state of the weather and the 


surroundings of the plants. In autumn, or 
instance, less water would be required than 
later on, when fires are more in use, as we 
as more gas or oil being consum ai 
plants can be more easily managed now nan 
in the winter months ; hence the present 1S 4 
sood time to add to or start afresh in the case 
of Ferns. In winter there will be the - 
tremes of temperature, a warm room re 
the day, made warmer oe at night, wil 
drop towards morning Of S¢ € 
Sith the prospect at daylight of the windows 
being thrown open whilst the outside 
ture is several degrees below freezing - 
Under these conditions, and it Be ae 
common thing for them to occur, it 1S is 
of a wonder that the Ferns, Or, for that, 0 A 
plants as well, survive sO long as they 
Open the windows by all means, to shel- 
doing so the plants should be remove z 
tered corners, or be at least stood upon Í 
foor out of harm’s way, it being assum of 
course, that the plants are being grow rould 
near the windows. Fresh potting $ 
never be attempted for sev mild 2 
purchase. Whilst the weather. 1$ 
gentle damping overhea 
wash off any accumulations of dus 
beneficial, and dur 
work can be done over a Sink: e Ficus 
Ferns as one would the Aspidistra © 
elastica is not practicable. - 


point. 
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Hover-flies 


Economically considered, the importance of 
the hover-flies lies in the fact that the grubs 
devour untold quantities of green-fly. This 
should stimulate us to invent ways and means 
to bring them into our gardens. The adult 
flies are seen hove ming and darting over many 
flowers, especially in the late summer, and 
all such plants should be carefully noted and 
a supply of plenty of them arranged for next 
year. Amongst others the flies are seen on 
Michaelmas Daisies and Mint blossoms. In 
the early summer the females deposit their 
eggs on leaves and stems, where the grubs, 
when hatched, will find plenty of plant-lice 
for food. These grubs are’ most ferocious 
mites, seizing the green-fly with an almost 
fierce activity, sucking them dry, and then 
rejecting the empty skins. One egg is laid 
ata time, and about three days later the grub 
It begins by eating one small green- 
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PESTS 


period of about 14 days, after which time the 
weevil emences and commences to work 
havoc among the Vine leaves. 

The tarve, by feeding on the roots, 
maturally cause considerable damage to the 


Vine, especially to young Vines, and in this | 


Stage -are, unfortunately, more difficult to 
deal with. Where weevils have previously 
been troublesome a watch should be kept for 
the larvae when topdressing the borden. If 
the surface soil is then removed to a depth 
ef 4 inches, very few, if amy, of the larve 
will be left to cause trouble during the fol- 
lowing spring. It must be remembered that 
such an operation needs to be carefully 
canried out. The Vine roots must not be 


exposed to the air for longer than is abso- ` 


butely necessary. I would insist upon re- 
moving but a little of the soil from the border, 
working in a little of the fresh compost into 
that portion before proceeding further. The 
young gardener should not run away with 
the idea that I am advocating the removal 


The hover.-fly 


is born. 

fly a day, but it quickly grows and increases 
his Or ‘ . J Š ; 7 
A iverage. By the time it is full-grown it 
SS a green-fly every minute, and there is no 


en) Suppose it does not go on doing 
, 2) might and all day. It is quite a 
“muar object on the plants, though it often 
S's ‘wept away and killed as a pest. Its 
mleur is a delicate green; at its tail-end it is 
ze distinctly pinkish, and along the back 
_ i 4 Wnte line, It moves very slowly, 
Bekah 3 tag much like a sort of slug. 
Re ite oon StS resemblance that accounts 
Orne Mey death in gardens where the 
œr is either unobservant or ignorant of 
M. H. CRAWFORD. 


_ The black Vine weevil 
Axe as: often the cause of serious 
ee a ne nery, owing to its ravages 
aao a Soung shoots and the damage 
eyed roots sufler during the period it 
in the larval stage. The eggs are 
foo.) S Ne summen, and the larva: may 
thee < SEONG the roots, a matter of 3 
A ; 4inches beneath the surface of the 
es early autumn until March. The 


nz then Das. ° 
Pass into the pupal stage for a 


any 


` 
‘ 


of 4 inches of the depth of the border as the 
proper procelure for ordinary top-dressing. 
For that operation 2 inches will suffice, but 
it is necessary to go down to the greater 
depth to ensure the removal of the majority, 
if not all, of the black weevil lana. 

Since the weevils feed on. the foliage of the 
Vine during the night the search must be 
made for them during thnt time with the aid 
of a good strong light. Light-ooloured sheets 
should be hid over the bordan during the day, 
and then, if the rods are sharply shaken at 
night, the weevils will fall to the cloths and 
may be collected and destrond. <A band of 
Some sticky substance placed round the stem 
of each Vine will prevent the weevils climb- 
ing up the rod, but this does not prevent 
them from ascending to the foliage by other 
means, and it may be added they will g0 a 
long way round to secure a tasty meal. 

l A: JP. 


Spraying Potatoes against blight 


It may usefully be repeated that the spray- 
ing of Potato crops with Bordeaux or 
Burgundy mixture throughout the mid and 


later periods of their growth has been so 
thoroughly tested that there is no longer any 
doubt as to its value to the crop in most 
districts of the country. The operation 1s 
considered to be by far the most profitable of 
the usual operations in Potato culture. 

BURGUNDY MIXTURE can be made up as 
follows :—4 Ibs. sulphate of copper dissolved 
in 5 gallons of water, to which are added 35 
gallons of water. In another vessel 5 Ibs. of 
washing soda are dissolved in § gallons of 
water and the two solutions then mixed 
together. : 

ORDEAUX MIXTURF.—4 lbs. of copper sul- 
phate, 2 Ibs. quicklime from freshly-burnt 
lumps, and 40 gallons of water. The copper 
sulphate should be dissolved in 35 gallons of 
water. The lime should be placed in a separ- 
ate vessel and slaked slowly, making up to 
another 5 gallons. It should then be pessed 
through a fine sieve and added to the copper 
sulphate solution. Where good lime is not 
readily obtainable, Burgundy mixture will be 


the easier to make. 
These amounts would be sufficient for 


spraying one-third of an acre (say 50 rods). 
Iron or zine vessels should not be used in 
making either of the preparations. For small 
areas the mixtures are best applied by means 
of a knapsack sprayer, and the operator 
should aim at covering the under as well as 
the upper surfaces of the leaves. On no ac- 
count should the plants be * washed,” as it is 
a mistike to apply too much fluid; the 
thinnest possible covering of cither fungicide 
is sufficient. If a knapsack sprayer is not 
available, a syringe fitted with a nozzle which 
throws a mist-lke sprav will be sufficient for 
small plots. Large fields of Potatoes are best 
covered by a horse-drawn machine. Where 
any kind of spraving is difficult, ‘* dusting ” 
or “ dry-spraving ” with a prepared powder 
containing copper salts mav. be resorted to; 
the dust should, however, be applied when 
the leaves are wet with dew or rain. The 
first spraving of the second early and main 
crop Potatoes should be taken in hand jn the 
South of England and South-west Wales be- 
tween the middle and end of June, and in the 
northern parts of the country in the course of 
July. A second spraving should be done 
three weeks Tater, Where the crop is found 
to be damaged by aphides spraving is, how- 
ever, likely to cause serious jnjuty to the 
foliage, and should not be carried out. 

Growers desiring fuller information in the 
matter can obtain it from the Leaflet No. 23 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, ‘ Potato 
Disease and its Prevention.” 


NOTES AND REPLIES 
Lady birds 


I shall be glad of vour advice on the en- 
closed insects, which are infesting my Roses. 
I do not see they do much damage, and do not 
know if they are friends or foes. Nicotine 
spray, used for greenfly, does not destroy 
them. A. Bisnopr. ~ 

[The creatures on the Rose foliage are 


among the best friends the gardener has, and 


yet we fear that many are killed by Spray- 
ing with nicotine wash, in spite of what you 
say. They are the chrysalids of the lady birds 
which, both in the larval stage as well as in 
the beetle state, feed upon greenies. ] 


The Gooseberry caterpillar 
(Agciccla)—There are many so-cated 
remedies, some of them being dangerous, as 
they are of a poisonous nature. The o'd- 
fashioned pian js, we consider, hard to beat— 
that is, dusting the lowermost parts of the 
bushes with lime and soot the moment the 
pest appears. It invariably attacks the bot- 


tom branches of the bush first, and if the 


mixture is dusted in an upward direction the 
caterpillars will fall wholesale, when ancther 
dusting on the ground wii) settle them. 
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“THE ABC OF GARDENING 


The flower. garden 
. The old and experienced hand may be left 


to do his work in his own way, but the new 
beginners have to proceed with a greater de- 


«tical year in the garden is just about to open. >. 


yy 


Soft-wooded cutting made at a joint 


liberation, and it is advisable that their note- 
books be constantly. put to use. A suggestion 
may occur at any odd moment which is worth 


considering, and even brilliant suggestions 


have been lost to the world because they have 
not been recorded, and have been shunted out 
of existence by the ordinary affairs of life. 
Every inexperienced gardener ought to make 
a constant companion of his note-book, and 
put it toa regular use. It should be a special 
note-book, devoted entirely for use both in his 


© own garden and those of other people. Often, 


when I was actively engaged as a nursery- 
man, I have had people coming to me for 
plants, such as they have seen in someone 
else’s garden, which they have tried their best 
to describe, the names of which they had been 
There is nothing 
more confusing than the description of plants 
by an inexperienced beginner, but just as 
certainly there is nothing easier to avoid than 


this, by simply jotting down their names. 


. Hard-wooded cutting (Rose) made with 
, ` l 


- hee 


_ Like all professions, we want men with 
ideas, and I venture to suggest that this is 
not merely a thing that comes to the ex- 
perienced, but that there are as many young 
and inexperienced who are quite as capable 
of original thought. To such I would point 
out the advisability of jotting down any ideas 
which come and submitting them to some- 


e 


7 


Pages for Beginners = 


one older and with greater experience, for the 
latter has at all times a definite value of its 
own. I say nothing-against experiment, but 
éven that might gain by being first of all 
talked over with some one of whose practical 
knowledge you Are assured. Many a disap- 
pointment might then be avoided and many 
valuable hints may be picked up. — Speaking 
generally, the young,beg inner would never be 
the loser if he more often 
brains ” of the older and successful men and 
women. He should never be diffident in ask- 


ing. The old race of gardeners whom I knew _ 
many decades ago; and who were ‘‘rule-of- ; 


thumb ” men, has died out, and all their’mys- 
teries and suspicions have gone with them. I 
do not know a single gardener nowadays who 
does not freely impart his knowledge and 
advice most willingly. 1 rather want to 


dwell upon this-just now, because it is im- | 


portant and helpful, seeing; too, that the prac- 


With August, not only does the potting and 


/ 
Cutting of tricolor Pelargonium 


boxing of bulbs for forcing, upon which we 


depend for flowers in January, begin, but also 


the propagation of next season’s bedding 
plants, and it is in this sense that I consider 
the practical. and creative year begins for us. 
Thè month now dying is the quietest month 
in the whole year as far as activity in propa- 
gating and growing on is concerned. Ít is 
the month when. what we have toiled for 


comes to fruition, the month when we cam. 


pardonably enjoy, when “ everything in the 
garden is looking lovely.” It is then the time 
for taking notes of results, for jotting down 
corrections, for foreshadowing improvement, 


or even for noting down our satisfaction with 


any particular arrangement . or combina- 
tion. It is the time for saying: ‘‘I 
will grow more of that,” or “I. will 


not grow that again,” “I will make this: 
year,” or “I am so 


alteration for next 
pleased with that that I shall repeat it.” This 
is the kind of data likely to make your ‘note- 
book your vade mecum, your prompter, even 
if not your “ guide, counsellor, and friend.” 


But the greatest use you can put your 


note-book to is the recording of what you see 
of striking value im other people’s gardens. 
We are going for our holidays. 
horticulturists at heart we shall never be in- 


different to gardens, no matter where we may 


TED 


' decide we should like to grow. 
that new ‘combinations of plants commend 
themselves. to us, and we feel we should like 


“ picked the’ 


country or seaside resort, 


very 


‘most copious use of notes. 


have not dealt 


If we are 


a / 


| July 28, 1993 
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find ourselves, and we should be sadly dis- 
gruntled if we come back barren of mew gar- 
dening impressions. It may be that we'saw 
plants unknown to us before, but which we 
It may be 


to adopt them. Some climber, hitherto out of 


J e" 
Cutting of Ivy-leaved Pelargonium 


our ken, commends itself to us. It does not. 
always follow that what we admire in some 
' is going to be 
equally admirable with us,_ and this is where 
consultation. ‘with someone of experience 
would be so valuable; but it is worth record- 
ing, it is knowledge „gained, which in due 
course may be drawn upon. L should find tt 
difficult to assess what I myself have 
owed : to my note-book. When yan 
though I had a tenacious memory, Í woul 
never trust to it. For many years now I have 


`- been teaching,, not -nly horticulture, but 


other things, and as I have always ade 
so have I always found that ws most . A 
factory students were those who ma 

y Since I frst 
began. this series of articles for beginners, 
with this particular top! 
though it has-often been at the tip of my pe" 


Cutting of Marguerite 


rtunity 


p stable oppo 
But the present offered a suitable í he 
for which I have waited. Having, 
best of my ability, driven 


devote a few lines to. the opening © this l 
have called the creative season. pagate 


mean the season when We begin t 
new plants for our next year $ 
not touch to-day on the po 
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Most rather than a dry 


-le and be able to spare. 


rather to the making of cuttings. Here I 
would call special attention to the great 
advantage of being early. If we get about 
among some of our amateur friends we find 
that, taking the Pelargonium as an example, 
nearly all the failures are due to lateness of 
the season when the cuttings are taken. 
Some of them would hold up their hands in 
horror if I told them to take cuttings in 
August. ‘‘What! Spoil my beds just when 
they are at their best? ” No, my friends, 
there is no need to spoil your beds. If you 
were wise you have a small reserve of plants, 
not in the beds, which you grow for cuttings. 
lf you have not done this, ‘then a slight 
thinning out of your beds is not going to 
make them unsightly, but will, on the con- 
trary, make them grow and flower more pro- 
fusely in September without injury to the im- 
mediate effect. Many and many a time I 
have seen cuttings taken in November, after 


the plants have been pulled up, and nearly. 


every time I have seen them rot and die. 
Cuttings of Pelargoniums taken before mid- 
August will grow into plants and furnish ex- 
cellent material for flowering in pots in the 
greenhouse in April and May. Even in cash 


value they are worth nearly double those 
taken in the ordinary way late in September, 
and | think this is well worth your knowing. 
Cuttings of both show and regal Pelar- 
gomums might be made now, as soon as the 


wood Is ripe enough, for ripe wood is almost 
a i (ua non to success. These should be 
struck in pots, using a very sandy compost 
and be stood full in the en ” The ony 
attention they require is to be kept from 
eng parched and burnt up in the summer 
sun. The old plants, from which the cuttings 
are taken, must be kept dry for a time and 
fen pruned hard back, and when they start 
to break should be shaken out of the pots, 
“le roots trimmed, and then potted into 
smaller:sized pots. Under this régime they 
~ loung and vigorous as one-year cut- 
ongs, and will make larger plants. 


° F. J.F. 
Fruit 
Hardy fruits 

Hardy fruit will not be a “ drug ” on the 
as this year, and Prices are unlikely to 
ow. We have, as it were, suddenly 
a tie the arctic to the torrid zone, 
ch ae holds no reserve of water with 
Nile aa meet the demands of a sub-tropical 
me Sk MTO; Hence, in the absence of other 
ih Sab to minimise the shortage of water 
™ Ki aspberry and Strawberry crops must be 
he. athe average for quantity. Attention 
7 r to the importance of “ mulch- 
a> or such crops on May 26th in these 
“ees. Those who acted on the suggestion 

peal be receiving their reward. 
a BERRIES are peculiarly susceptible to a 
ise of water at the root. Being a native 
_ UF Woods, and generally found most 
pan “nly in the moistest though not most 
“and most dense parts, it requires a 
Roods Se recce a N ' position. In the 
eee ee Nature’s own mulching of 
fallow pema y. In the garden man must 
ae ee lead and spread over the 
indy T y such decaying manure, straw, 
vegetable matter as he may have avail- 
mulchings and These annual 
omitted “b and top-dressings should not be 
remainin eos there is very little food value 
sive oe therein at the end of each succes- 
sa except in débris which gradually 
ne oting medium, to receive its en- 

Ment from future supplies. 

Gn are such rampantly-habited 
ult to be When fully established, it is diti- 
me it? too generous to them. At that 
quantity easy to have an embarrassing 
month ` o! Young shoots, especially in the 
ath of July, when most trees and plants 
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are in full growth. At this time considerable 
thought and care have to be exercised. A 
threefold task is before him whose duty it is 
to keep the Loganberries in good condition. 
The three things to receive attention are :— 
(1) The retention of sufficient young growth 
as well as strong and fruitful growth for next 
year. (2) The retention of healthy growth 
for layering, in order to maintain the stock. 
(3) The placing in approximately right posi- 
tions, where the canes may receive abundant 
light and air. 

BLACKBERRIES of any good variety may be 
pruned, layered, and tied loosely in position 
(the Loganberry also). They should also be 
mulched, giving first place to Strawberries, 


Raspberries, Loganberries, and the best 
forms of the Blackberry. 
THE JAPANESE WINEBERRY (Rubus de- 


liciosus).—This is a Bramble-like plant 
whose branches are covered with soft, small, 
crimson-coloured spines. It produces fruit 
abundantly. The fruit, when ripe, is very 
ornamental. The stems and foliage attain 
a height of 6 feet to 10 feet. 
STRAWBERRY-RASPBERRY (Rubus palmatus). 
—This is a hardy, herbaceous, fruit-bearing 
plant with palmate leaves which, when 
growing in a situation congenial to its 
growth, attains a height of 14 inches or 16 
inches above the ground. ‘Both flowers and 
fruit are very beautiful. The former are pure 
white; the latter attain a size and form very 
much like those of a large-sized conical 
Strawberry pale crimson or scarlet-crimson 
in colour. ‘The fruit is generally borne in an 
erect position, hence it is very attractive in 
appearance, whether on the plant or placed 
in a dish on the table for decoration. As a 
dessert fruit it is of no value. There are 
small, curved spines on the under-side of the 
leaves, and they, at times, are in the way. 
They may be easily inserted, but are not 
easily withdrawn without displacing one or 
more of their neighbours. The plant appears 
to be very partial to cool, damp (not wet), 
loamy soil. On a border of loamy soil it has 
grown and extended with me as well as could 
be desired. That was in a western aspect 
with partial shade and rather limited in ex- 
tent. A few years later that site was re- 
quired for something else. A west border 
with an eastern aspect offered more space for 
its energies. There it was planted with the 
usual care in the autumn. The soil was stiff 
and clayey. From that time it ceased to 
prosper. A few more years and it ceased to 
exist. Probably it would have rallied had it 
been moved again to light soil, but it had 
played its part and its space was occupied by 
more important things. It is increased by 
division in spring or autumn. If divided and 
planted in spring the plants should be well 
watered immediately after planting. If in 
autumn, water if the weather be drv; if wet, 
withhold the water, the soil will be sufficiently 
moist. In a large and private garden at 
Tamworth, I, many years ago, saw a very 
fine bed of this plant. It was in a corner of 
the grounds, and almost entirely occupied a 
depression of saucer-like form. The burning 
ravs of the sun were broken—not obscured— 
by the tall trees about that corner of the gar- 
den, and the whole formed a beautiful pic- 
ture, the warm-coloured fruit harmonising 
with the warm green of the foliage. J. U. 


Green Gooseberries 


There is in most private establishments a 
considerable demand for Gooseberries in a 
green state. The usual practice is to meet 
the demand by thinning the crops and per- 
mitting the balance of the berries to ripen off 
for jam or for dessert. Unfortunately, 
voung hands are not conscientious thinners, 
stripping some bushes very severely and neg- 
lecting others, so that it is perhaps better to 
make a plantation solely for the provision of 
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green Gooseberries. Those who may feel 
inclined to follow this practice will not find 
anything better than Whinham’s Industry, 
Ironmonger, and Whitesmith, All three are 
rapid growers, and they are alike heavy 


croppers and consistent bearers. 
A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Strawberry plants for forcing 


No time should now be permitted to elapse 
before the runners for forcing are secured. 
These may either be layered into small pots 
or pegged down on pieces of turf or in 
mounds of good soil. Whichever plan be fol- 
lowed it is necessary to supply the runners 
with plenty of water during dry weather, so 
that growth may be uninterrupted and the 
crowns encouraged to plump up. It is wise 
to layer considerably more plants than the 
estimated number needed. At potting time 
the best and strongest can be selected—the 


others used for making new beds. 
W. McG. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 


Plums diseased 

I would be greatly obliged if. you would 
tell me what is the matter with these Plums, 
and whether there is any remedy ? 

E. Satow. 

(The Plums are affected with a fungoid 
disease (Exoascus pruni) which produces 
the extraordinary malformation in the fruit, 
and is commonly known as * Plum pockets.” 
Once the fruits are attacked they are of no 
further use, and are best picked off and burnt. 


The seat of the disease being on the branches 


the trees should be sprayed with Woburn 
wash about the end of January or early in 
February, according to the season. At the 
present moment, if the trees are devoid of 
fruit, Spray either with Bordeaux mixture or 
sulphide of potassium. On the other hand, 
if carrying a crop, spray as soon as the fruit 
is gathered. Next spring keep a keen look- 
out, and if the disease is apparent soon after 
the setting of the fruit spray at once with 
potassium sulphide—} oz. of the chemical dis- 
solved in 2 gallons of hot water, in which 
2 ozs. soft soap have been previously dissolved 
is a safe strength to use for the purpose. 
Three sprayings at least at fortnightly inter- 
vals would be required either now or in 
spring. ] 
Black fly on Peach-tree 

I enclose a shoot from the Peach-house, 
where the trees are all affected in this way 
(black flv, I believe), and scarcely bear any 
fruit at all. Could vou tell me the cause and 
give instructions for treatment? The trees 


have been planted in the house about 22 
years. KATHLEEN MCLEAN. 


[The black and dirty condition of the 
Peach-leaves is due to black flv or aphis, 
which evidently first appeared or attacked the 
branch or shoot at its extremity. The best 
thing to do is to vaporise the house with one 
of the advertised nicotine compounds sold for 
the purpose. Instructions as to how much to 
use, etc., are supplied with compound. You 
may have to vaporise two or three times 
before effectually subduing the attack. The 
morning after vaporising give the trees a 
forcible syringing. Next winter, after prun- 
ing, thoroughly clean the house and trees, 
and dress the latter with Gishurst compound, 


following directions to be seen on the lid of 


the box containing the compound. Then, 
when the tree is on the eve of flowering, 
vaporise the house. Do so again when the 
fruit is well set. Then keep a keen lookout, 
and if onlv a very few insects are detected 
on the points of the voung shoots, vaporise at 
once. If vou follow these instructions it will 
be impossible for the tree to get into such a 


condition again.] 
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Southern Counties. l 


Strawberries = ` | l 

As soon as gathering is finished cut away 
runners and the oldest of the leaves, and 
after raking off the rubbish and old litter give 
the ground a. good hoeing. To encourage 
new growth a mulch of manure spread be- 
tween the rows will be helpful and be the 
means of the crowns becoming furnished with 
an‘ample supply of foliage at the close of the’ 
season. Plants from which runners have yet 


-to be layered cannot be so.treated at present, 
but so soon as the requisite number has been 


secured lose no time in carrying out the ad- 


vice tendered. Beds which have become ex- 
hausted should be broken. up, burning the 
plants, ‘rubbish, etc., on the spot. Such 


plots, when- cleaned,. come in admirably for . 
the planting of late Broccoli. 2 


| | New beds | 


Prepare the site for these in good time SO. 


` that the soil is in good working order by the 
time the plants now layered in small pots are 


ready for setting out early in -August. Early 
planting. on ground in good heart is the only 


means of ensuring a crop of fine fruit the 


e 


- distasteful 


first season. Accord the plants a border 
facing south for the earliest crop and one on 


the north side of a wall for the latest. . The 


open quarters suffice for main crop varieties. 
. j A °. . x e ` P e 
Give new introductions a trial, but. until 


proved to be satisfactory from the growers — 


point of view rely on the older well-tried - 
sorts. co vs 


Wall booed 


Where a considerable number is grown a 
good deal of time is consumed in attending 
to the tacking or,tying in of young wood re- 
quired for next year’s fruiting, the stopping’ 


of rank growths to ensure a more even dis- | 


tribution of sap, as well as in cutting back to 
one bud all lateral growths on wood of, this 
description. Leaves should be tied or pushed 
back out of the way, so that fruits may have 


the full benefit of sunlight, as, on this, high - 


flavour is so much dependent. Daily wash- 
ings in hot weather, if intelligently carried 
out, tend to keep insects, red-spider included, 
at bay, and render the,use of insecticide un- 
necessary. In regard to this, eschew their 
use on Peaches after the fruits have stoned, 
or the woolly coating of the fruit may retain 
some obnoxious property and render the fruit 
when ripe. Attention to root 
watering is also another matter which should 
not be overlooked, and when moisture is re- 
quired supply it unstintingly. : 


Peaches and Nectarines. | 
Established trees bearing full crops of fruit 


are given occasional applications of liquid- 


liable sorts. - A. W. 


manure’ and Le Fruitier. Healthy trees in 


full bearing with their,roots in a properly- 


drained border require large quantities of 


water, particularly during the time the fruits 


are swelling. Continue to train the shoots 
and pinch the lateral growths so that the 
fruits will be the better exposed to sunshine. 


Spting Cabbage 

Prepare a plot of ground by manuring and 
digging it so that the first lot of seed may be 
sown by the 28th of the month and the re- 
‘mainder a fortnight later. Lime and wood- 
ashes are useful ingredients for mixing with 
the surface after digging as a preventive of 
fly. Every grower has ‘his favourite variety 
or varieties, but for the benefit of the un- 
initiated Early Favourite, Harbinger, Early 
April, and Flower of Spring will be found re- 


- 


` from plant to plant. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


= THE WEEK'S WORK — 


Midland Counties 
Apples and Pears | 
© The summer pruning of these must have 


close and constant attention. Not only 
espaliers, pyramids, and bushes, but also 


‘standard trees, where possible, should be 


treated so that all superfluous wood may be 
removed. Trees that are barren, and those 
carrying only light crops of fruit, are making 
vigorous, growth, and will, in all probability, 
require severe pruning at a later date. This 
may be done as soon as growth has ceased. 


‘Where the woolly aphis or American blight 


makes its appearance treat the al fected parts 


` with an insecticide, well rubbing it in with a 


stiff brush. 
Cauliflower oe 
Plants that are expected to turn in next 


month must be afforded liberal waterings, 
using manure-water when possible. If 


allowed to become very dry at the root pre- 


mature bolting is almost sure to take place. 
There are few crops that require more liberal 
treatment than summer Caultflowers, there- 
fore every possible attention should be given 
them so that they may grow from start to 
finish without a check, especially those re- 
cently planted and intended for use during 
August and September. A plantation of 
Autumn Giant may still be made for late 
autumn use. | j 


Coleworts E 

Continue to plant these for use during 
autumn. If.the ground is dry the drills 
should be saturated previous to planting. 
Allow 1g inches between. the rows and 1 foot 
Rosette is the best 
variety for autumn use, but to stand the 
winter Hardy Green is the most reliable 
variety. 

Turnips oe the, 

A good breadth should be sown now for 
use during the autumn and winter. Ground 
recently occupied by early Peas will be suit- 
able. It will only require breaking up 
3 inches deep with a digging fork, afterwards 
raking-as finely as possible with a wooden 
rake. If the ground is dry the drills should 
be thoroughly soaked with water on the after- 
noon previous to sowing the seed. When 
the seedlings are well above the ground they 
should be thinned to g inches apart, and fre- 
quent dressings of. soot and wood-ashes 
applied. The Turnip is a moisture-loving 
plant, and in dry weather copious waterings 
are necessary to encourage a quick growth. 
Peas = 

These are very late this season. Owing to 
the absence of sun the pods do not fill, but 


‘there is every promise of an abundance later 


on. Late sowings have been well thinned 
and securely staked. 


Celery 4 

The earliest plants are now large enough 
for earthing up. Before doing this see that 
the plants are in a moist condition at the 
roots and that the top growths are thoroughly 
dry. Earth applied about the stems when 
the latter are wet is liable to sct up damping 
in the plants. Earthing-up should be done 
gradually and at intervals of about 10 days, 
but the progress of the plants should be the 
best guide as to when more soil is necessary. 
The Celery-fly has been very troublesome in 
this locality, and only by constant hand- 
picking and frequent applications of soot has 
the crop been able to make progress. Pro- 
bably the worst time for this is now over, but 
it may cause trouble again in the autumn. 

EF. W. G. 


m z Scotland. E 


Vegetable gatden > 


Early Potatoes will now be ready for lift. 


ing, and as the quarter becomes vacant it 
ought to be promptly filled with vegetables 
for late autumn and winter use. In sucha 


place may yet be planted Cauliflowers of the. 


earlier type, such as, for instance, Walcheren, 
I have known this Cauliflower give good 
heads from a planting: in the first week of 
August. Walcheren Broccoli, Curly Greens, 


Purple Sprouting Broccoli, Veitch’s Self | 


protecting Broccoli, and Asparagus Kale may 
be utilised. All of these will be valuable at 
a later date. Continue and complete the 
planting of Leeks. These may be: planted 
pretty thickly, as medium-sized specimens are 
always preferred in the kitchen to large ones. 


A sowing of Spinach Beet will give good |. 


pickings by-and-bye should the early autumn 


be too hot or dry for the ordinary Spinach. A 
In exposed and cold situations it may be ad- : 


visable to make the first autumn sowing of 
Cabbages round about this time. Use, for 
preference at this time, -one of the small 
varieties with a reputation as a non-bolter. 
The next sowing may include one or two of 
the larger Cabbages, such as Mein’s No. 1, 
Enfield Market, or Early York. Keep the 


hoe at work among growing crops, and if 


La 


autumn Onions appear to have com leted 
their growth bend over the tops in order to 
assist with the ripening. A good breadth of 


Turnips sown now will provide good roots, - 


and if there are any spare frames these can 
be filled with Carrots of the Early Hom or 
Stump-rooted type. é 


Hardy fruit 


Small fruits—Currants, Raspberries, Goose: 


berries, Strawberries—are plentiful, and the 
quarters ought to be netted in good time. | 
netting be done before the fruits approach the 
ripening stage, birds, I think, aré never $0 
determined to find ingress as they are when 
they have been permitted to sample the 
earliest-ripening berries. Other fruit. crops, 
alike on walls and in the open, are a in 
crop. Where it can be done, a` mulch 0 
strawy litter He 
quarters. Continue the summer ae 
fruit-trees upon walls as opportunity ofiers. 


Hard-wooded plants 


Now that weather conditions permit of tt 


will be of service to all fruit 


ichi 
LR | 
| 3 
| 


i 


. qe 
hard-wooded plants may safely be placed out s 
of doors. It is, however, necessary to per is 
the pots upon a hard bottom and to pay Sit i 
attention to their requirements in respec, Vs 
moisture. It is unwise to rely upon the ire ja 
fall, for, in the case of many eae zi 
foliage acts as a water conductor : things Ls 
the rain off clear of the pots. ach Pes [i 


as, for example, Azaleas of the 
type, will inevitab 
if allowed to become dry. 


Chrysanthemums 
The opening out of bus nl 
staking must not be overloo ced. Net ot 
does this prevent damage to the : 
also prevents the dropping + the 


evident that the pots ar 
and top-dressing can be re: 
plants in good health will : 
strong doses. ‘Buds will a Es 
ari i tem plants, -hich 
appearing on single stet tS, ag whic 
etermining * 
eeded in dete! all, of 


discrimination is n 


of these buds should be retained. tly, 100° 


-~ety—pa 
course, depends upon the variety—P esired. 


: . s are : 
on the time at which the son McGurroe- 


ly suffer from bud-dropping 


h plants by judicious | 


eee 5 - 


ieee oe 


~ 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Show 


ee hhi: 
Scotin ! Slough. This firm showed a great many 
varieties of Gooseberries and also three 


varieties of Red Currants, Comet, Walker’s ` 
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Vegetable gatden 


Early Potatoes will n AT 


ing, and as the quarter { 


ought to be promptly fille s 


July 24th, 1923 


Though small in extent the quality of the 
exhibits at this fortnightly meeting was ex- 
tremely good, and, considering the present 


attractive form. Messrs. Bees, Ltd., had 
well-grown specimens of three varieties of 
Delphiniums, Starlight, Queen Mauve, and 


Grape, and large Red Dutch, besides fruiting 
cordons, double cordons, and treble cordons of 
Gooscberry-trees. Unfortunately these were 
hidden away in the annexe, and thus were 
robbed of their interest. Seven baskets of 


so T late autumn and inir i E A nay e i 
only place may yet be planted () season, this show compared very well wi 1€ Villian, an essrs. Carter Page an sie 
also care fre such clei Shote held at more favourable times. Co., Ltd., had rock plants and Violas, A E a EE n ag a Messrs. Lax- 
| be I have known this Cai Phloxes formed one of the main attractions, amongst the latter being Councillor Waters are aoe A 7 , the a oe of a very 
y be heads from a planting in 1 but one of the most pleasing individual ex- and Mrs. Harrison. Some of the Gladioli Coas ko OUTS S a oe exhibit of 
hose August, Walcheren Boci (= hibits came from Major A. Pam, Wormley shown by Messrs. Kelway, Langport, were Mr. F. C. Stoo T a a by 
cing Purple Sprouting Brwi, \» Bury, Broxbourne, in the shape of a pond splendid, especially the varieties Philip, Lang- silver-gilt Raa ae Sir Charlee Se | 
ity, - protecting Broccoli, and lwg) with Water Lilies of many different varieties prim, Orby, McBruce, and Painted Lady, E sainine ar breaes ‘Boned a i A : 
Chis be utilised. Il of thes with a background of Bamboos and other while Messrs. Lowe and Gibson also had large di olav also cane on Iha R Ta a o 
sed. a later date. Continue waterside plants, the whole most tastefully varieties of Gladiolus primulinus, such as the den Wisley. PINTO. Ga | 
ght planting of Leeks. The arranged. a seeps ee eee a Pe j j 
A as Fees i¢idmouse grown fr seed sown las r, ' 
F p me a {OR SEIDS fea, while there were also several new pedigree LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. | 
AVAS PrE Very few specimens are to be seen at shows seedlings raised by this firm. One of the MEETING ON JULY 24, 1923 
A sowing Baie ae uea just now, but a few firms contrived to stage best massed effects was obtained by Mr. asce 
ickings by-and-bye sli’ exhibits, amongst whom were Messrs. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, with Phlox. This ORCHID COMMITTEE | 
we @ too n or Aez Sander and Co., St. aes. with a Me eae was the best group of this flower to be seen peau i 
gs, In ee ct aoe specimen of ( attleya nA hal tag d Od cin the show, and comprised such varicties as StuveR Bawxstas.—Stuart Low and Co. 
if visa e ton E le m here were raih paia pene an an Mrs. Rutgers, Imperator, Lemardi, and FLORAL Commas 
fa Cabbages Meet athe . tonia Magali sani cr 4 k. hadi gen ow Eugene Danzanvillicrs. Other exhibits here l Aeara <r aA 
ce, preference a eee 1a and mig puan Faak EPR a KA a me came from the West View Nurseries, _Dirrama pulcherrima Heron, from the Donard Nursery Ca., 
ral varieties wil K k pA f exhibit in which we noti EA particular y e Ipswich; Messps. Alfred Edwards, Fordham; Nea eee Dosu: fay tt Kianten, from the Royal 
The next sowing May ee Cattleyas, the variety Eleanore being out- Messrs. F. G. Wood, Ashtead; Mr. G. Gano ew, Cladrastis sinensis, from the Royal 
€-  the larger Cabbayes, standing, and Leelio-Cattleya Dominiana of Reuthe, Keston; B. Ladhams, Ltd., South- Modals 
en Enfield Market, or Ear | good quality, From Tunbridge Wells Messrs. ampton; and M. Prichard and Sons, Christ- poe ie a a Bae Pan ee fir Carantions: 
to hoe at work among g Armstrong and Brown also brought some church. Streeter), Wormley Bury, Brovboume, for Water Dahes 0 C 
€- gutumn Onions app!" | Cattleyas, such as C. Hardyana and C. USE fone Auleuiaie In bie ieee 
ig their growth bend over 0? Hardyana alba. Another noteworthy speci- STOVE AND GREENHO EE ase Kihoni, for stave planta. f i 
of assist with the ripening | men was Odontoglossum percultum album. The centre position in the hall was occu- Dien: Alear, “Kelway anil Hie A toe 
te : m now will | Two amateurs likewise added to the interest ied h r Messrs. I: R. Russell Ltd., Rich- Measra, Luthama, Lid., Southampton, for harly Planta: M crane, 
Turni s sown s . : p ) : x la Stuart Low and Co., for Carnationa, Orpington Nuracnes, for 
and if there are an of this section, Dr. H. Lacroze, Roehampton, mond, with a very fine collection of stove kasa; Ber. J.H. Pemberton, Havering at te. Kewer, for Hoses; 
be filled with Carrots ò showing Brasso-Cattleya Siatiago del Estero, plants. We particularly noticed two varic- Mest Sutton wid Sons, for Beaba; Mexia, Waterer, bon, 
Stump-rooted type. and Mr. Pantia Ralli, Ashtead Park, Odon- ties of Nepenthes, Sir W. T. Thistleton Dyer a AS KAIAN, Mena Jas, Carter and Ca basi 
5 l tioda Eclipse. and mixta, while a iy pone A W i Carnations; Mr G, kenthes Keaton, for pandy eM wee 
X i , Cynura aurantiaca. Messrs. J. Carter anc ak MOPEO ar ‘lon nias; Mexsra M. Pri hard and Son, 
. - Hardy fruit aog HARDY PLANTS AND ALPINES C5. showed two attractions in Trachelium M Ne De See TAATA ai Cal tee dar oe 
t Small fruits— U Messrs, Sutton and Sons had, as usual, ceeruleum and Browallia speciosa major, A a Carlile, Tuyforl, for hanly planta; 
berries, Strawberi" | one of the largest displays in the Hall, while a third exhibit, and a very extensive Mr. Downer, Clichester, for hardy planta; Mr, A. Edwards 
e htto ben's their exhibit being comprised of different came from the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Camon SaPo Bown Mesem Lowe and Gileon, for 
uarters oug ten thet OUR k D. n p : one, Ca 7 a P | eels Messen. Carter Page and Co., for Violaa 
netting be done b! i | pae AN aoe Scabious, Sutton'’s Black Aldenham, and consisted he oe yes Bonze BANKSIAN.~ Mr. Herbort, Birmingham, for Pinks. 
Prince striking us as.the best, though Snow- goniums, the most striking varieties being 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE 


ee kirils, 
ripening stage, | es 
determined to find ing! 
they have been Pi” 
earliest-ripening be A 
alike on walls and 1n! 
Where it can 


ball and Cherry Red are also charming. 
several interesting items were staged by the 
Donard Nursery Co., County Down, such as 
seedling Dicramas, Iris Kzempferi Shiski- 
iskari, and Spiræa palmata. On the stand 


Purple Unique and Lucerne, though most of 
the plants were lacking in flowers. 


ROSES AND CARNATIONS 


A large selection of hybrid Musk Perpetual 
Roses came from the Rev. J. H. Pemberton, 


Medals 
GoLD.— Mr. Allgrove, Langley, for Goose bernes, 
SILVER GILT BUNVYARD. —Mr. Stoop (Gr, Mr. Carpenter), 
Lytt, for (loosebertica. 
BRONZE BUNYAK D. — Sir Charlea Nall Cain (i 
The Node, Welwyn, for Gonse bemes, 


ir Mr. Pateman), 


ee litter will he of § arranged by Messrs. Rich and Co., Bath, we e | je I ah 
‘ » Și ) ve e E - x r A = ` “or ` ww ° z © Dd 
auarters Continue Mes  Noteæd a dainty* Phlox in F. W. Mauve. Romford, the varieties SP ee we The allotment 
sre upon walls?” Alpines as well as hardy plants were staged = General taking our fancy. Outside this sec 
fruit-trees UP by Messrs. R, Tucker and Sons, Oxford, and tion Miriam was very good. A well-arranged Your correspondents have read words into 
1 was shown bv Messrs. Waterer, my notes, p. 350, they did not contain, 
neither were they meant to convey any such 


Messrs, G, R. Downer brought a splendid 
collection from Chichester, in which Lavatera 
Olbia rosea and Romneva Coulteri stood out. 
Clematises were prominent in a group from 


group : n hb 
Sons, and Crisp, Twyford, though some of 


the individual blooms were rather small. 
Another came from the Orpington Nurseries 


construction as they have thought fit to place 
upon them. It was merely a note of warn- 
ing and advice to fellow-workers who are not 


hard-wooded plant i : . 
í Tt is, be Messrs. Piper, the varieties Viticella alba Co., Orpington, who showed the creamy- i ) 
of doors. son a hard and Shillingsi attracting attention, as did also white Herbert Stevens, also Gorgeous and blessed with an over-amount of muscle, as it . 
the pols p their rè the Dianthus Ruy Blas. A display which we Ophelia. Groups, small but excellent, from is useless to take up an allotment unless you TE 
attention tis uni thought deserved more recognition consisted Messrs. D. Prior and Sons, Colchester, and are prepared to work hard. The notes were 
moisture. he cast | ™Phioxes and Pentstemons from Messrs Mr. E. J. Hicks, Hurst, contained the cream penned from personal observation in this dis- 
fall, for, 1M a water è John Forbes Hawick Here such varieties of this flower, the former frm showing, trict (S.E. London), where a large number of =? 
foliage acts reset th!" Aas Aurore. nana ccernien ame the ee deep amongst others, My Fiancée and the new plots is lying uncultivated, not because the ry 
the rain off i Arales William Ramsay amongst the Phlox and H.T. Elvira Aramayo, while the latter ex- former holder had left the locality, but solely ne 
as, for exa ably sult Duchess of \lbanv in ‘We Penietomon. were hibitor relied entirely upon the new seedling on account of the reasons mentioned in my : 
types wil My eont , Most attractive, Phloxes, again, were well dwarf Polyantha Dorothy Dix, a very worthy remarks. There is no denying that the pro- | 
iÍ allowed to shown by Messrs Skelton nad Kirby, Pir- addition indeed. Carnations prove as great Ject has many adherents, while, on the other 
bright, ind we picked out the three varieties, an attraction as ever, and a mass of bloom hand, there are those who have given them 
Chrysanthene™ Wiphide, Gen. \ an Hentz, and Iris, as being was staged by Messrs, ATlwood Bros., Hay- up in despair. Pigs on an allotment are few 
‘ utol! the best, while Thalictrum di terocarpun wards Heath, some of the mixed vases being and far between. No such case has come 
The opens t be Was also very p ait? iie C i: Elecbert a great delight to visitors. Messrs. Stuart under my notice, and it is doubtful whether 
staking Or ont di Birmingham showed hardy border Pinks in Low and Co. also showed a wide and varied the Council would lend an ear to any such 
does this pre reverts Great variety, Prince of Wales (a very deli- display. a particularly charming feature of | suggestion. Keeping livestock on these hold. 
but it a whic fate colour)! M Queen at) i having which was the variety Eileen Low, which was INES would supply manure for the ground, ; 
bottom eave dal a! Rreat char; hee handsanta Phlox Coque- in splendid form. Mr. C. Engelmann was but it would be adding extra labour, in cen- l 
shoots are a spots Bot and the ati ctive Newbird Europe were likewise prominent with a display of this veving food and other necessaries for such c 
evident that can be güng features from Mr. W. Wells, flower. In the National Carnation and animals, if any distance frum home. l My ' 
d top-dre® T peal? Merstham keiket deoc hie Sidalce: Picotee Society's classes Miss Schiffner, Opinion is not altered by vour correspondent S 4 
ae eg in OU R e liked also his TOTE E eae Se ee yee encouraging notes as to what a‘ boon | thev : 
lants W Buds 8 a Yuen, We have mentioned previously — Lewes, secured the majority of first prizes. se pie ies para ee pester i 
se Mat on Citi Y sp a p Pili are of te s ‘ an) Se ; 
strons g i B Pam. the ar. SSS tane pee FRUIT who have relinquished their charge only 
APP ination Dat taea aai e a E yao A There were no vegetables, but fruit was to studied that old, but verv truthful proverb, ' 
gee buds A Water Lilies were Bese aan “the R be seen in an increasing quantity, the best ** lock before you leap,” they would not have et 
see dependi ya Aa aa aa Gaanieror in most exhibit coming from Messrs. J. C. AUzrove, embarked on any such scheme. J.M. ‘ 
ime 3 ' 
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Bee notes ye 
- It is a truism that beekeepers are invariably 
hopeful, and always look forward in the 
worst circumstances for things to improve 
and recover. This year is a great test of our 

optimism, after such an extraordinarily bad 
month. for bees as June has been—sunless and 

cold. Whatever will.be the actual result seen 

"in our honey harvest and our bees time alone 

will- disclose: At present one result is 

apparent in the area with. which I am best 


’ 
‘ , 
’ ` 


acquainted in’ the exceptionally few entries 


for the honey section at the coming county 
show. No. one seems to have any honey to 
exhibit. Last year was a poor year, but 
what shall be said of 1923, though I must 
perforce add the proviso that July may, 1m- 
prove. matters upon what ‘now they show 
signs of being? a ee | 
When I started for Italy at the end of May. 
my hives were dangerously deficient of stores, 
though abundant in population. I appear to 


have dealt satisfactorily with this discovered - 
deficiency by feeding up to June, 8 or so, and 


on my return home at the close of June my 


‘bees, both British and Italians, were 
= numerous, healthy, and well stocked with © 
: food. The British were the stronger, how- 

ever. But now. what is to be done? For- | 


‘tunately the weather has taken up, and Old 
© Sot has emerged from his retirement. 
the danger is swarming. I have put on each 
hive a super with drawn-out combs, to which 
the British have taken’ vigorously, but the 
Italians not so. I am a bit puzzled. How- 
ever, Optimism prevails, and I am waiting in 
hope that the foreigners will rise to the super 


(and to my expectations!) all right in a few | 


days. — 

Yes, swarming. In the great heat and 
very bright sunshine now prevailing every- 
‘thing contributes to it. Obviously, should a 
swarm:come off, the only course to také will 
be to cut out all queen cells and return the 
swarm—if surplus honey is to be obtained. It 
is a gréat nuisance, of course, for we do not 


want to deal with swarms in July. But what 


is, is, and... well, optimism again! I am 
disposed to put a second super on the top of 
the first, not beneath it, not necessarily to get 


'- more honey, but to provide more air and 


ventilation, and thus discourage swarming. 
Bees are working now freely and strongly. 
They fly out from my hives as straight and 
as swiftly as an arrow from a bow—a good 
sign as we all know.. The buzz and hum are 


tremendous—a delightful sound to the bee- - 


’ keeper; 

I have, as I have already said, returned 
from Italy, and, generally speaking, I am 
, much disappointed with what I saw of bee- 
keeping and beekeepers there. My intention 
is to deal with my experiences next.week. I 
made a special point of bees on my’ holiday. 
My efforts were but illrewarded, for few 
apiaries existed in the neighbourhood of 
Baveno, and those few were badly kept and 


in a most primitive fashion. I was surprised at 


this because, though the district might not 
have been a popular one for the cult, I had 
shared the general opinion that one of the 
-features characterising Italy was its bees. 
The Italians, too, appear to consider it so, for 
on the reverse of one of their newest and 
commonest current coins—the 10 centesimi 
piece—is to be found a nearly full-sized bee 
just settling upon a blossom. It was very 
clear, however, that no modern (nor, indeed 
any) methods were systematically taught in 
N. Italy, or if they were the system had not 
been extended to the southern end of Lake 
Maggiore, though the suitability of the 
region was, in my opinion, undoubted. 

| ap n B. R H. 


. Ernest Ladhams 1 CI 
pase), Bookham Belle (deep rose), Progress 


Now © 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Correspondence 
PLANTS AND FLOWERS | 


not burst their calyces | 
(A. Saunder).—Most of the Pinks possess 


Pinks with a stocky habit and that do . 


a stocky habit of growth, and the majority © 
We think well — 


burst á few of their calyces. V y 
of the following :—Her Majesty (white), 
(blush-white with crimson 


(rosy mauve, perfect form, rather vigorous), 
Excellent (crimson), Modesty (white, red 
centre), Dickie Felton 


The 


varieties. 


Asters damping off 
(Ruby Belle).— Your, 


. 


attacked by a deadly fungus which has played . 
havoc in many gardens. Unfortunately, the 


disease so quickly appears, and with such 
fatal results, that there is no time to apply 
any remedy ; indeed, there is yet no remedy 
known. . You may dust the ground about 


your plants, and also the base of the stem, ~ 


freely with air-slacked lime. Or you may 


mix 4 pint of the lime with a 3 pint of sul- - 


phur, and dust the base of the plant; or, if 


you have a puff distributor, you may use the - 


sulphur alone to the base of the stem aml 
round. 


Calceolarias failing 


(Ruby Belle).—The disease that has killed ’ 


your Calceolarias is of a fungoid nature, the 


_ seat of this being mainly in the bark, at or 


about the collar of the plant. The only 
remedy is change of soil, with cool. treatment 
at all stages to secure strong, healthy plants 
to turn out:early in the spring. In a few 


avords, grow the plants hardily, lift with good 


balls,. plant’ carefully early in the spring, say 


April, water well during dry weather, and ` 


mulch thickly. In your case the middle of 
May was far too laté to plant out. 7 7 
Treatment of Pelargoniums after 
flowering iy a 
(H.).—Large-flowered Pelargoniums, when 


they have done flowering, should be set out- 


of-doors for a time to harden the growth, 
and a very moderate supply of water. should 
be given at the same time. When the wood 
has become brown and hard they may be cut 


down, leaving about three or four eyes from 


the base of each shoot, then place them in a 
well-ventilated frame. Do not give much 
water, but syringe them twice daily to in- 
duce them to break freely. When this is the 


case they should be shaken out of the old 
_ soil and have the roots shortened back a 
‘little, and. be repotted in a sandy, loamy com- 


post in pots `a size smaller than they flowered 
in. Replace in the frame, and shade a little, 
and keep rather close until active growth sets 
in, then ventilate freely. Later in the season 


pot on into larger pots, and give ordinary 
greenhouse treatment. 


Violas with true tufted habit 


(A. Saunder).—There are many excellent 


Tufted Pansies that possess a true tufted or- 


compact habit of growth. Most of them are 
also free-flowering. -We have a preference 
for Swan (pure white, with large orange eye), 
Newton Mauve (mauve-blue), Bessie (blush 


selfs rayless), White. Empress (oreamy-white, 
rayless),, Blue Tit (pleasing mauve-blue), | 


Councillor W. Waters (rich purple), James 
Pilling (white, margined lavender), Lady 
Warwick (rosy-purple), J. B. Riding (reddish- 
purple), Molly Pope (yellow), Melampus (rich 
yellow), Dr. MacFarlane (purplish-blue and 
pale lavender, fancy type),. Primrose Dame 


(salmon-pink, with- 
rich crimson base, large, free, and new), and ’ 
..The Imp (dark crimson self, perfect). 
last. two are hardy, perpetual - flowering - 


Roses. - 


Asters have been. 


-ing the flowers. 


rosea. ad 


drium vulgare); 2, Doodia lunulata; 3, Pteris 


-serrulata cristata; 3, Adiantum concinnum; 
‘thus ruber. 


_ Anchusa sempervirens. — 


-comparing them. 


-vated here'were at their best and ae 
‘magnificent spectacle of colour., Many 


- were pointed out 


= Juy 28, 1993 
(primrose), Seagull (white, rayless), Pesce 
(white, tinted heltotrope, very beautiful), and - 
Lady Marjorie (bluish-mauve).~ Alb the fore. 


going may be depended on not to get over. 
vigorous or unwieldy in their growth, — 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


_L. G. A.—1, Sedum reflexum ; 2, ‘Dianthus 
sp., please send in better condition; 3, 
Epilobium angustifolium; 4, Rose Campion 
(Agrostemma coronaria). p 
LF. J. P.—4, Woolly Hawkweed (Hieracium 
villosum). - . 
G. P.—1,° Verbascum nigrum; .2, Inula 
glandulosa ; 3, Sidalcea rosea. tas 
C. Wiles.—Impossible to name your. speci- 
mens as you have affixed no numbers so that 
we can say which is which. Each specimen 
ought to be numbered. -~ l 
_ E. P.—We .do not undertake to name 


- H. Hartley.—1, Please send the herb in 
flower. It is not Tarragon; 2, Chelone 
barbata. DE 
R. W. L.—Impossible to name without see- | 
If you will send us`speci į 
mens of the blooms then we will do our best 
to help you. | E 
Captain.—A, Euphorbia Cyparissus; B, we 
cannot undertake to name Roses ; C, Sidalcea 


ee ee 


Er -a ~- R 


H.—1, Hart’s-tongue Fern (Sclopen- 


cretica; 4, Nephrodium molle. a 
C. R. §.—1, Cyperus alternifolius; 2, Pteris 


4, Pteris cretica albo lineata. IE 
C.—1, Campanula persicifolia; 2, Diplacus 
glutinosus ; 3, Gazania splendens ; 4, Centran- 


SOA WA nT 


A EN 


= G. F.—1, Cuphea platycentra; 2, ‘Alonsoa 
incisifolia; 3, Sedum Sieboldi variegatum ; 4 


T‘ 


— ae 


Se 


Eccleston Hill.—Rose had fallen to pieces 
and impossible to name. . Besides, it 1s very 
difficult to name Roses. You ought to send 
blooms to a specialist who has the means o! | 


->e 


4 


RHS, Gardens Club outing anl | 
' annual meeting l 
= The annual meeting and outing of the | 
R.H.S. Gardens Club took place on Satur- | 
day, , July zist, when, at the kind invitation | 
of Messrs. Sutton and Sons, the extensive 
seed grounds of that firm at -Langley deh 
visited. The trials could hardly have p 
seen at a better time, for most of the grea 


breadths of annuals which ar a present da 


-. 


and improved varieties not yet in comme 
and much admired. 
great advantage of autumn sowing = ae 
kinds was very effectively demons ptt 
The members of the Club, numbering oon 
50, were conducted round by Mr. Noel.su 

and: Mr. A. P. Balfour, who is in C! ch 
the work at Langley. After lunch, at Wir.. 
Mr. Noel Sutton heartily welcomed, e 
on behalf of his firm, a pleasant joum a 
made by road to Reading. The pae 
were then conducted through the lane nai 
of glasshouses and the very ee the open 


: etables 
trials of flowers a R. Janes r 


welcomed the party: DPT. ft: y 

the President. of the Club, suitably 
the Club’s great. appreciation . hared! 
Sutton’s kindness and hospita aly enjoy a 
the members were able to thoroug at the 


most pleasant and interesting er, VME 
the Club for 


meeting after tea Mr. C. 
was elected President of 
coming year. 
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"KATAKILLA” 
2 FOR 


” FRUIT 
saru” FLOWERS 
VEGETABLES 


Sudden death to Greenfly, 
Caterpillars, and other pests 


In powder form, ready for mixing with 
water. 


No DANGER OF LEAKAGR AND LORA. 


NON-POISONOUS 
NON-IRRITANT 


ay 


<| "“KATAKILLA” 


ls a patent, and contalns the most powerful 
Inseot Killer ever discovered, which le the 
sole property of McDougall’s. 


In 2/- cartons, each sufficient for 10 galls. wash. 
n 6/- ” E ” ” 50 ” a 


Sold by retadlars all orer the country, inoluding all the weli- 
known London stores, or direct from— 
McDOUGALL & ROBERTSON, LTD., 
66, Port Street, Manchester. 


oe 


B. & P. 


> Garden Seat 
No. F. 151 


. Amongst the cheapest and best 

Write for List to made., Strongly constructed ol 
Dent P.PJG.T. pitch pine (varnished); ends and 
elbows w rought iron (japanned green). 


Cash Prici ; 5 fore re IG = G feel 1) 
gè paid to stations in England and Wal 


, Boulton sPaul [s 
EOUDON NORWICH NORWICH nowania 


Cent London Telephone 4642 Cent 
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iBASKET WORKS 


90 % of the Employees are Disabled 
Ex-Service Men. S 
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Makers of all Kinds of 


Haskets & Hampers 


MARKET GARDEN, : : 
FRUIT AND FLOWER, 
COMMERCIAL, LAUNDRY, 
HOUSEHOLD AND FANCY. 


(NICKER CHAIRS & TABLES 


For House and Garden. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


“— and you said you couldn't 
eat because it was so hot.” 


There is nothing like a dish of Bird’s Custard to 
tempt the appetite when it flags in Summer heat. 


On such days nobody fails to welcome creamy Bird’s 
Custard and stewed or tinned fruit. These twin dishes 
are delicious and irresistibly refreshing. 


Mothers should serve Bird’s Custard with fruit because 
it is cooling and appetising, and also because it is so easy 
of digestion and very nutritious. | 


In hot weather, when it is prudent to eat less meat, 
Bird's Custard is the mainstay of light refreshing meals. 
Remember it adds 25% food value to milk. 


CUSTARD 


goes like cream with any tinned, bottled, 


or stewed fresh fruit. 


To-day’s prices for all sizes of Bird's Custard: 
Tins 1/6; silvered boxes 1/1 & 64d. ; small tricolour pkts. 134. 


apparatus needed. 


Sold by Nurserymen, Seed-men, ete. 


Sizes ... No.l No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 

Cubic ft. 2.000 4,000 SOOD 16 fam 32,000 
Fluid oz... 5 10 20 41) NI 
> Prices... ... 17- 19 3- T S’ 
White Fly Postage Gd. Gd. al. “l, 1 3 


Write for Descriptive Folder. 


For Snow Fly on Tomatoes, Cucumbers, etc., Abol White 
Fly Compouni is a safe, simple, and effective remedy. 
The liquid is poured down the centre 
path of the house at the rate of 2 fluid oz per 1,000 ¢ ft. 
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No 


No. 6 
64,40) 
Lan 
15/- 


20 


Abol Limited, 11, Beltring, Paddock Wood, Kent 
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McLintock, ‘and included fine blooms of 


‘wich, Messrs. Winder and. Thomson, Ling- 


‘Hermitage, provoked much admiration. Mr. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
+ARDENIN TI 


Horticultural Societies’ News — 


The Ashford Horticultural and Industrial 
Society held a successful show on July mith. 
There were excellent exhibits and a good. 
gate. The Secretary and Committee, how- 
ever, had some anxiety just.prior to the show, 
as a big storm brought down the three tents 
on the previous night. The work of.raising 
them was got in hand at the earliest possible 
moment, and all was ready for the judges a 
quarter of an hour. after the scheduled time, 
‘The GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal was 
secured by Mr. T. Shanks (gardener to Lady 
Hanson) for a fine plate of kidney Potatoes, 


_while' he was closely’ pressed by last year’s 


winner, Mr. Wilkins. 


‘This year the Norwich Rose Show was held 


_ in conjunction with the Royal Norfolk Agri- 


cultural Show, at which the Prince of Wales 
attended, and he favoured the: Horticultural . 


Society, by an inspéction of the exhibits. 


Owing to the lateness of the season Roses in 
the competitive classes were very few indeed. 
Herbaceous flowers made a very bright show 
and were well contested, special mention be- 
ing due to the exhibits of the Hon. Mrs. 


Petre and Mr. Sydney Morris. This latter 


gentleman also had a beautiful display of 
flowering shrubs, including Fremontia cali- 
Irises were well shown by Miss 


Dominion. The _best Sweet Peas were 
staged by Mr. Walter Crawshay in a class 
for 12 bunches distinct. Fruit was very 
short. The best Peaches were from Mr. 


‘J. E. Moxey and the best Melons from Mrs. 


Barker-Hahlo. Great credit was due to the 
trade firms, Messrs. Daniels Bros., Ltd., 
Norwich, Messrs. A. J. and C. Allen, Nor- 


wood, Messrs. Toogood and Sons, Mr. C. 
Engelmann, and others adding much beauty 
to' the show. - | 
Glorious weather favoured the third annual 
exhibition of flowers, fruit, vegetables, .and 
home industries held by the Hound Allotment 


` and’ Cottage Gardeners’ Association. The 


Lady Emma Crichton kindly placed the beau- 
tiful grounds at Netley Castle at the disposal 
of the organisers. The success of the event 
grows with years, and this year the number 


of exhibits far exceeded the previous figures. 


Notwithstanding the excessive dryness of late 
and the blight the quality of flowers, fruit, 
and vegetables wa’,very fine. Amongst a- 
number of exhibitors which attracted con- 
siderable attention. was an excellent display 
of choice fruit and Roses by the Hon. Mrs. 


` Eliot Yorke, of Hamble Cliff. Lady Emma - 


Crichton, of Netley Castle, had a wonderful 
group of pot plants, which included some fine 
Carnations. Mr. Richard Crichton displayed 
choice Begonias. Gloxinias and Strepto- 
carpus arranged by Mr. A.’ Pyke, of -The 


R. Wiltshire, Southfield Nurseries, was 
awarded a silver-gilt medal for an attractive 
array of Sweet Peas and herbaceous group, 
and Messrs. Ladhams, Southampton, also 
gained a silver medal for a trade display of 
pot plants and cut flowers. An exhibit of 
particular interest was the bees, honey, and 
appliances of Mr. R. Churchill, who received 
a silver-gilt medal. The“ Vokes ’’ challenge 
cup was won outright by Mr. W. Morris, 
whose allotment was adjudged the best for’ 
the third year in succession. Mr. G. Lusky 
-won the garden syringe offered by Messrs. 
Abol, Ltd., Kent, for the highest number of- 
points in the show, gaining 1st for collection 
of vegetables in the open class, 1st in the 


-cottagers’ class, 1st for Sweet Peas, 1st for 


Carnations, 1st for Stocks, 2nd for fruit, and 
ond for Roses, thus gaining the medal offered 
by GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


The GARDENING ILLUsTRATED medal ‚was 
awarded at the Grand Yorkshire Flower 


Show to Mr. Robert Bo:ton, of Baythornend, » 


‘as a special.prize for securing the President’s 


award, given for the best exhibit in the show. 


Mr. Bolton had a magnificent display. of . 


Sweet Peas, which well deserved the award. 


l The annual Rose and Sweet Pea Show of 
the Royal Jersey Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Society’ was held on June 22nd last. 
Owing tọ the unseasonable weather the ex- 


hibits were not so numerous or sò fine as in 
past years. In the cut flower section tħere 
‘was a large number of entries. There were - 
not many entries in the fruit and vegetable 


sections. Mr. E. P. Le Sauvage secured the 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal for the best 


Rose in the show. pe r 


The` Phimstead and District Rose Society 
held their annual exhibition at ‘‘ Oaklands,” 
Plumstead Common, on July 7th, when there 
was not only a fine display of trade exhibits, 


but an excellent entry of competitors. in 


practically all classes.. The gold medal for 
highest number of points was secured by Mr. 
W. J. Quadling, and the ‘¢G.1.” medal for 


the premier bloom was awarded.to Mr. R. W. 


Tipp for a very fine specimen of Frau Karl | 


Druschki. f 


At the Southgate Rése Society Show, held 
on July 7, the GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal 


_ was won by Mr. G. A. Johnson (Secretary of 


the Society) for an exhibit of three Roses, 
same variety (Mrs.. Henry Morse). This was 
the first-show held by-this Society, and there 


were more than 1,000 Roses shown by the 
- various exhibitors., The classes were keenly ` 
competéd and in the novices’ section there - 


were 11 exhibitors.. The trade were repre- 


sented by the local people, Messrs. Carter, — 


Page, and: Co., Mr. T. P. Edwards, and 
Messrs. Percy Whellock and Co., Limited. 


Mayfield Horticultural Show and Sports 
was held on July 11th, when, in spite of the 


backward spring, a remarkably fine show of ` 
flowers, fruit, and vegetables was on view. - 
: Mrs. Mann, of Trulls Hatch, had 24 varieties 


of Sweet Peas staged, not for competition, 


which were highly commented on by the 


judges. The table-decoration class was a 
feature of the show, there being 10 com- 


petitors for the coveted first prize of one- 
guinea. The vegetables were of very high - 


standard, and the competition for the 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal was very 


keen. Mr. E. C. Winter was successful in - 


gaining this coveted trophy, Mr. A. Baldock, 
last year’s winner, being a close second. 


The June meeting of the Newcastle and 
District Horticultural Society was held at the 


_ Collingwood Restaurant, a large company 


being present. Mr. Mayhew, the Horticul- 


-tural Instructor for the County of North- ` 


umberland, was. the lecturer. His subject 
was ‘‘ The Summer Feeding and Stimulation 
of Plants.” An excellent exhibition of hardy 
cut flowers was staged as well as some fine 
specimens of pot plants. The annual outing 


was held on Saturday, July 21st, to Walling- 
ton, Cambo, the gardens of. the Hon. H. 


Trevellyn, which is in charge of Mr. Keith 
of Sweet Pea fame. A walk round Messrs. 
Ord Bros.’ Nurseries, Percy Main, took 
place on July 14th. . The Chairman of 
the Society, Mr. R. E. Richardson, broad- 
casts garden chat through the Newcastle 
Broadcasting Station (5 NO) every Friday 
evening, and, judging from the number of 
appreciative letters and cards, it meets a de- 
cided want. Being ‘also Chairman of the 
N. and D. Beekeepers’ Association he also 
introduces a little topical bee talk. 


` 


July 28, 1928 
_ Mr. C. P. Chalk secured the GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED medat for the second year in 
‘succession. It was offered by the Well Hall 


and District Horticultural Society. for the 
‘best kept allotment. 7 


The annual Sweet Pea and Rose Show of 
the Tonbridge Gardeners” Society was very } 
successful, although the entries were slightly p 
less than last year, due’ to the abnormal ij 
weather. There were some fine exhibits of 
herbaceous blooms, Ferns, and pot plants (not 
for competition) shown by Mr. F. Webber. : 
The GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal was won 
by Mr.. W. Hulfey for most points in the 
-shew. F. 
Slough Horticultural and - Allotment 3 
Holders’ Society hold their show on July 28th, i 
and it will include open olasses for Sweet j= 
Peas and Roses. and Onions: A challenge * 
cup is being presented by Lord Terrington, |- 
medals by the National Sweet Pea Society, i 
and many other valuable silver; and money ., 
prizes, including the © G.I.” medal. A sc- 3 
tion for poultry is included, which embraces 
open classes for poultry and rabbits, © = 


The Shedfield Flower Show was held on « 
‘July x1, '1923.- The entries numbered over * 
200. In many classes competition was keen. — 
The GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal, given í 
for the best dish of nine Potatoes, was won 
by G. D. Barnard, head gardener at Knowle} 
Mental Hospital. There were 13 entrants; 
The President’s Challenge Cup, given to the, 
winner of most first prizes, was also awarded’ 
to G. D.- Barnard, who, having won it three 
years in succession, now becomes the owner. : 
The Vokes Challenge Cup for hardy fruit and; 
vegetables was also won by G. D. Barnard): 
also the silver-gilt medal awarded by Messrs.: 
Ryder and Sons for six bunches of cut: 
flowers.. - A = 

‘Although the Darenth Cottage Gardeners" 
Association decided to postpone their show for; 
a week; owing to unsatisfactory weather ct 
ditions, the exhibits were very fine, and com 

pared, very favourably with former yeas. 

The GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal was won. 
= by Mr. R. Robb for most-points in the show. 


The Rose and Sweet Pea Show of the Deal 
Walmer, and District Horticultural Society 
was a huge success. Sweet Peas were par- 
ticularly fine, and the extent and quality ot 
the. exhibits surpassed all previous recor. 
In spite of the weather conditions there were 
some exceptionally . good . Rose pi 
although these were not so good as in pa 
years. Mr. J.J. Williamson, won the silver 
cup for a splendid exhibit of Roses, and Mrs. 
© Mark Wood woh a silver cup for Sweet Peas: 


After the lapse of several years the Tur 
bridge Wells Horticultural Society organi : 
a splendid show at Calverley Grounds ss 
month, which was a great success from ever) 
standpoint. In the open classes for o 
Mr. S. W. Burgess, of Tonbridge, was mo 
‘successful, securing three first prizes fe 
E. R. Ashton, with Roses, pot plants, an : 
flowers, carried off five premier awards. Mf 
Charles Fox won. the cup presented by 
E. R. Ashton in the class for nine va 
Sweet Peas, which were blooms rae 


‘Peas secured for Mr. Franks, of Tonbridge 


- h 


panan 


judges, could not be beaten. Messrs. ' 
Wallace and Co. were first in the class fc 


Mrs. J. J. Barrow and Mr. Franks esti 
some of the finest ripe and hardy fruit Wa 
one could wish to see at any show, the hi 
berries and Strawberries especially y è 
the eye. In the classes -for coe pr 
- allotment‘ holders, C. J. Hart and an 
carried off the chief honours, and ne 
the special prizes given by Counc 
Waterlow. | 
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- Delphinium Millicent Blackmore 
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is one of those garden flowers that seems 
quite independent of moisture; in fact it ‘does 
not seem to be quite happy in a rainy season. 

| l BYFLERT. 


I spent some time studying the fine Del- 
phiniums sent by Messrs. Blackmore and 


Langdon and others to the recent Chelsea — 


Show, and observed that many visitors 


seemed much pleased with Millicent Black- . 


more. I was not surprised-at this as this 
variety is truly magnificent, with its long 
spike of well-arranged flowers, charmingly 
shaded blue and mauve, and with a good 
black centre. Both spikes and pips are of 
good form and the colour is one which appeals 


' to many. It grows 5 feet or 6 feet high, and 


even more in some places. Ess. 


Lilium auvratum out of doors 

It is generally assumed by those who grow 
this beautiful Lily in pots for decoration in 
the greenhouse that no other way is. available, 
but on several occasions I have noticed 
clumps of auratum growing in gardens not 
less fine than those reared under glass; in 
fact in several, instances the spikes on those 


out of doors have far surpassed: in size any » 


that it has been my lot to see or grow in pots. 
This Lily can safely be left ‘to itself during 
the winter with nothing more than a cover- 


ing of leaves, if the bulbs are in the first in- 


stance planted on a well-drained south border. 


Primula. crispata | 


There is.a nice group of this Primula in 
low part of the rock garden in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, where this 
genus always receives the attention it de- 
serves. It ‘is growing under the same con- 
ditions as P. Bulleyana and others which like 


‘a fair‘amount of moisture. I do not care so 
< much for the Primulas, with the inflorescence 


in the form of a ball-like head, as for some of 


the others, but, all the same, it was pleasant 


to observe such a good, well-grown: group of 


this far from common Primula. With its pleas- 


ing, deep purple-blue flowers set off by the 


. meal of the‘stem and bracts. It is quite a 


good species, which should certainly appeal 
to all who love Primulas. _ S. ARNOTT. 


Altanet (Anchusa italica) 


"Who would be without a mass of this beauti- 


ful blue-flowering plant, which has now be- 
come one of our principal subjects for lighting 
up the borders during a large part of summer. 


‘It is in bloom long before the charming Lark- 


spurs, and forms little forests of growth, 
which in its turn becomes. a maze of loose 
sprays covered with myriads of intense blue 
flowers (gentian-blue is the description given 
to the deepest coloured forms by many en- 
thusiasts). Then we have that exquisite pale- 
blue form’known as var. Opal, which should 
be kept apart from the deeper shades in order 
that its distinct sky-blue shade may be fully 
appreciated. -0 E.M. 


Whorl Flower (Morina longifolia). 

- This handsome plant does not appear to be 
so well known as it deserves, yet it is onè of 
the most pleasing; distinct, and attractive 
plants now in bloom. The handsome spiny, 
polished leaves are conspicuous in themselves, 
and appear in graceful rounded clusters, from 
which arise 
flowers are white and cerise, and abundantly 
produced in tiers upon the 2-foot to 3-foot 
‘stems. The Whorl Flower is a singularly 
attractive and pretty plant, unusually so 
during its period of bloom, and the effect of a 


group in bloom at the present time is 


decidedly good. It calls for no very special 
culture, and flourishes-in any ordinary border 


-MIDLANDER. 


e stout flower-spikes. The | 
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soil, but is a lover of sunshine. Those who. 
have ‘not yet grown this distinct plant should 


certainly give it a trial. E. M. 


Delphinium Mers. Christie Miller 


Advances among the- white or whitish 


N 


perennial Larkspurs are decidedly slow.. I 
consider that Delphinium Mrs. Christie 
Miller is the finest. It is not pure white, it 
is true, and is best described as cream, but it 
is good enough for any border, and has a fine 


spike and good individual flowers. It is not 


too tall, and that is an advantage in the small 
garden. I.think,33 feet may be considered a 
good average. It certainly is worthy of the 
Award of Merit bestowed upon it by the Floral 


plate Moerheimi. S. ARNOTT. 


' Rosceea cautlioides - 


This charming plant, which was introduced 


from China by Messrs. Bees, ‘Ltd., is perfectly 


hardy and thrives well in a rich woodland _ 
soil planted to a depth of about 6 inches. In 
spring the graceful stems rise to the height of 
1 foot or more, swathed here and there with 
narrow lanceolate leaves surmounted by a 
head of six or seven huge, soft yellow. 


flowers. The individual flowers have a nar- ,- 


row hood and a large bilobed lip, wide and : 
open, seemingly as if composed of the finest. 
yellow silk. In my opinion it is a plant which 
no woodland garden should be without. 
There is another variety of similar habit, but 
with flowers of a rich brilliant purple, but this 
is as yet very hard to obtain. ° 
O ee o W.A. Tau. i 
The Plantain Lilies) — ` 
' Sometimes one is asked to name a plant 
with ornamental leaves which will grow in 
the open border, in a cold greenhouse, and be 
equally good in both. For this dual purpose. 


. I always recommend the Plantain Lilies 


(Funkias), for they are showy, easily grown,. 


_ perfectly hardy, and} when potted or planted: 
out, they need but little attention; Small 


pieces, too, look well in rockwork, and, in 
pots, Funkias make good plants for placing. 
in cold or draughty ‘rooms or corridors. F. 
cordifolia, F. Sieboldi (perhaps the best of- 
all), F. albo-marginata, and. F. undulata 
variegata can be recommended either for the 
open or for growing in pots. or ee 
` i A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Achilfeas , : : «4 


_No one who grows hardy plants and is de- 
sirous of ensuring a supply of white flowers 
suitable for cutting should overlook Achilleas. 
as the blooms Jast a considerable time when 
placed in water. For quite a number of 
years A. ptarmica The Pearl-had a run of 
popularity, and one became accustomed to 
see, it, grown to the exclusion of other. de-- 
serving sorts. The variety in question has 
small double flowers, but of recent years it 
has been superseded by Perry’s White, with 
much finer blossoms. Early in June—when 
many .other plants were backward—I cut 
some nice sprays of that ‘charming single 
Achillea Clavenne. It is, if I may term it, 
an intense white, and blooms in panicles. 


The one fault of the Achilleas is that the 
_ roots are prone to wander, and, if not re- 


stricted, run amongst other plants in `a 
border, often to the detriment of the latter. 


| o MIDLANDER. 
Rhododendron Yunnanense 


This, with age, is a graceful and beautiful 
shrub, flowering profusely every year. In its 
jong, slender leafage it might éasily be mis- 
taken for a large Azalea, for, although the 
leaves are severely thinned during sharp win- 


ters, the shrub is more or less evergreen. I 


saw a fine specimen recently covered with its 
beautiful flowers and reaching 9 feet to 10 
feet in height and in diameter. The lovely; 


charming species. 
from lime and a good mulch during summer 
are all that are required to see this shrub.at (4 


-the yellows I have seen. It was-honoured 


and producing abundance of blooms. Fairly 


But should the soil be shallow and-inclined - 


= many of the annual Chrysanthemums, all the 


Alpine Wallflowers (Cheiranthos) 
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delicate trusses of flowers are of a pale blush 


i 
eA 
A 
a 


shade, with deep brown blotches on the upper 


side.’ Beautiful as they are upon the loosely. 
grown bushes, their effect, when cut in long 
sprays and used for indoor decoration, is 
equally so, the heaviness so common in many 
Rhododendrons being entirely absent in this 
Open friable soil -free 


its best. 


Lupin Sunshine 


This fine yellow-flowered form made a 
brave show in an exhibit of Messrs. Waterer, 
Sons, and Crisp, and others at the Chelsea 


_Committee of the R.H.S. Next to it I should ~ exhibition, and, even in the gloom ofthe | 


opening day, was quite a cheerful sight, 
There has-been a big improvement in the 


varieties of Lupinus polyphyllus since ‘the 


hybrid yellow Somerset appeared, and Sun- 
shine is:one of the greatest. advances among 


some. time ago with an Award‘of Merit K 


the Floral Committee of the Royal Horticul. | 


I 


Sweet: Peas aa 
The plants are now growing very freely 


tural Society. S.. ARNOTT. 


close and regular cutting is absolutely neces- 


sary if a continuation of bloom*be, desired. _ 
‘Should seed-pods be allowed to form,-the dis. 
play will very quickly cease. Keep the base ` 
of the plants free from. weeds,;/and if the 
weather is likely to be dry, or if the soil is _ 
not of ‘sufficient depth occasional artificial ; 
-waterings will’ be of service. A‘ weak solu- 


tion: of sulphate of ammonia tends to 


brighten the colouring of the blooms, and it : 


further acts as a tonic to the plants. " 


I 
j 


such things as Delphiniums, Irises, ‘Spirzas, ' 
and others are good heat-resisting. subjects. 


to: dryness other things than those named 
must be looked for, if a display isto be ob- ' 
tained. For this purpose a comprehensive 


selection may be found among. some of the 


annuals.. Godetias, for example, do well; 
so, too, do Senecios, Escholtzias, . Calliopsis, 


Tropzeolums, and Tagetes signata pumila. I 
have seen these things growing:magnificenly 
when others were burned up. t, - 

ms A SCOTTISH. GARDENER. 


The customary planting of these early 
' summer flowers in rows, at equal distances 
apart, and in square beds, so common m 
public and many private gardens, is not the : 
most artistic method of using these plants 
which may-be raised as easy as any annua’. 
The prettiest effect I have yet seen has 
brought about by scattering the seeds broad- 
cast over a sunny piece of ground, by whic 
means a beautiful, natural, and unrestrigte 
outline appears, surpassing anything a 
tempted by planting. Such a plantation : 
blooming here at. the present time, am | 
came about through our possession of a lot ot 
surplus seed of the glowing orange-colout 
Cheiranthus Allioni and C. linifolius, am 
lavender-coloured flower. The seeds a 
scattered; as above’ described, over 4 ar 
ground which lies in the foreground ‘al 
gorgeous Rhododendrons Ascot Brilian 
the fragrant white R. decorum. The A 
ofthe plants varies in a charming Ways 5 
little groups break away’ from Che ight 
breadth of flowers, producing a mo wens ii 
ful picture. The colour of the Wallfio e bri 
rendered even more conspicuous by t a 
'liance of the Rhododendrons 1m their ae 
Sussex. . o. E MARK 


N 


| 7 W. McG. 
Plants which resist heat = . 
_ -Where the soil is naturally deep ‘and moist, . 
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OUTDOOR 
Work of 


Wallflowers and Sweet Williams sown in 
June—thanks to the heavy downpour of 
rain which occurred here about the middle 
of last month—are now growing freely, 
and arrangements have been made for plant- 
ing them out from the seed-drills in order 


that good stocky plants with a good ball of 


soil attached will be available for early 
autumn planting. For the present they will 
be put out on specially-prepared plots at 
about 4 inches apart, and will be encouraged 
in their growth by frequent waterings over- 


opening day, Was quite 1 
There has been a big ing 


"head. Any seed of these, Foxgloves, Colum- 
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PLANTS 


the week 


tive and valuable subject. A lot of time is 
taken up removing spent flowers from Roses 
and Sweet Peas, for these are blooming 
abundantly, and unless this work receives 
attention the later supplies of flowers will be 
small and the stalks of the Peas too short to 
be suitable for vases. Roses also lose half 
their attraction if decaying flowers are 
allowed to remain upon the bushes. 

More seeds have been gathered, and, after 
being thoroughly dried, packeted and labelled 
for future sowing. A bed containing Mme. 
Ravary Rose had been carpeted with the 
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pted a ber n completed, and rarely, indeed, have 
blooming pood © ? Mon. the great masses of Nymphaa 
came Or f kén a iaca looking so well, or the glorious 
surplus : affiont a — produced in such wonderful profusion, 
cheiran ad BP NY of them being as large as a dinner- 
favender E ore T a ata Another plant which revels at the 
scattered, a jes 8 Fs edge and which is brilliant in effect 
ground whi fatten ai tte time is the yellow Loosestrife 
gorgeous tie En TR E OIO which grows 4 feet 
the Frage apse Spikes a a large area with its slender 
f the plants beets ie es yellow flowers. Those who are 
E e E np g ng for beautiful flowers for the water- 
ath o ane ges e which require no attention whatever 
bres’ qure Tha, alee planting should make note of this effec- 


Daffodil Golden Emperor 


pretty blue-purple Collinsia grandiflora 
(autumn-sown), and as this is now out of 
bloom and a stock of seed saved, it has been 
removed, and, after breaking up and re- 
freshing the soil, a groundwork of Nemesias 
has been put out in its place. Weeding and 
cleaning of alpine and other flower borders 
continue to receive attention. Staking, too, 
is constantly being carried on among the 
various groups, and where these are growing 
among shrubs they must be kept free from 
weeds. The same applies to groups of 
annuals. Roses, Clematises, and other 
climbers require considerable attention, and 
must be gone over frequently, especially 
when growing near paths. A large planta- 
tion of Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles has 
been cleaned through and the soil Stirred up 
among the plants, which are now coming 


into bloom. E.M. 
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The Martagon Lilies 


The Martagon. group of Lilies, the form 
of whose flowers has led to their being called 
Turk's-caps, comprises many of our best- 
known garden species whose habitats are in 
widely distant portions of the globe. The 
old Martagon is the commonest European 
species, being distributed throughout the 
whole of the southern and central portions of 
the continent. It was mentioned by Gerarde 
in his list of garden plants in 1596, and, 
though now out of favour, owing to its dull 
purple colour, has remained in cultivation, 
especially in cottage plots, ever since. Though 
interesting for its old associations, it is now 
superseded by the white form and by the 
dark purple L. Martagon dalmaticum, and 
its still darker variety dalmaticum Catanii, 
whose flowers are of a velvety purple-black. 
Both these dark-flowered forms are far 
more vigorous growers than the type, and 
often attain a height of 6 feet. The white 
Martagon is a beautiful garden Lily, well- 
grown specimens often bearing between two 
and three dozen fine blossoms. There arc 
two forms, one of which is more robust and 
greatly exceeds the other in height. _ 

Martagon Lilies resent transplanting, and 
rarely make good growth during their first 
year in a garden, but amateurs need not be 
disappointed at this behaviour, for in a sea- 
son or two, if planted in good loam in a 
partially shaded spot, where they are not 
dried up in the summer heat or buffeted by 
cold winds during their period of growth, 
they may be counted on to exhibit their true 
beauty of form and flower. 


Golden Emperor Daffodil 


It is a great compliment to any Daffodil 
to be called after that fine old variety 
Emperor. As an old cricketer I sometimes 
wonder if the Grand Old Man of the cricket 
field—W. G. Grace—would ever have been 
bowled on the perfect pitches of modern 
times. Will Emperor ever be bowled out? 
Mr. Duncan Pearson must have thought a 
good deal of this flower to give it this name. 
No one knows better than he does who's who 
in Daffodildom. His own description is ex- 
cellent: “A glorious golden-yellow trumpet 
Daffodil of the King Alfred type.” It has 
size, length of stem, a large but refined 
trumpet, and the segments of the perianth 
have that saucy-looking twist which adds so 
much to the gracefulness of a bloom, and 
which is perhaps most fully developed in the 
exquisite Trinity College, Dublin, variety of 
the ancient maximus. Golden Emperor has 
been grown for several years at Lowdham, 
Mr. Pearson's home, and so far has shown 
no sign of the dislike of King Alfred to the 
drier atmosphere of the Midland gardens of 
England. Let us hope it never will. 

Joserin Jaco. 


Increasing the Tree-Pzony 
(Repty to W. R.J”) 

Tree-Pzonies may be increased either by 
seeds, division, lavering, or grafting. which 
last is the method usually employed. The 
stock employed is usually a stout, fleshy root 
of oné of the herbaceous kinds, and the scion 
a voung growing shoot of the current sea- 
son. The best time of the vear for grafting 
Tree-Pzonies is during the month of August, 
when all that is required is to take a tuber 
having on it as manv fibrous roots as possi- 
ble, and having fashioned the scion in the 
form of a wedge, the upper part of the fleshy 
root must be split for a certain distance, and 
the wedge-shaped base of the scion inserted 
therein. It must then be tied securely in 
position, and the point of union covered with 
grafting-wax or clav in order to render all 
air-tight. In inserting the graft in position 
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care should be taken that the bark of both 
stock and scion fits perfectly, and. should 
there be any, great difference between the two 
in size the wedge-shaped portion of the scion 
may be so fashioned that an exact union is 
effected only on one side. After grafting, 


the plants. must be potted sufficiently deep in. 


the soil to completely cover the point of 
union, and then they must be placed in a 
frame which is kept close and shaded till a 
union is complete; but during that time care 
must, be taken not to overwater them. The 
most suitable scions are the shoots without 
‘flowers, but, of course, when required to in- 
crease any particular variety to the fullest 
.possible extent, the shoots that have flowered: 
may also be employed.. P. albiflora and any 
of its numerous varieties supply the best of 
Stocks for grafting. After the union is com- 
plete plenty of air must be given. The better 


way is to winter the pene in a. frame, as. 
? 


they are then protected, not only from sharp 
frosts, but also from heavy rains. Another 
way of increasing Tree-Pzeonies is to split up 
the plant after the manner of a herbaceous 
subject; but this can only be done when the 
plant has been buried rather deeply in the 
soil, and its several. divisions have each roots 


of their own. Layering may also be success- 


fully carried’ out for the increase of these 
Pzonies, and this is best done in the autumn, 


when the portion of the branch that is to be. © 


buried must be partially cut through, and a 
tongue formed. The branch or branches thus 


layered will require-to be held securely in’ 


position by stout pegs, and attention should 
be paid during the following summer to keep. 
the soil sufficiently moist to hasten the forma- 


-tion of roots. When seeds are obtainable, 
which is seldom the case, they should be 


‘sown in pans. of.sandy loam and placed in a 
frame. The seeds will generally lie a good 
while before they germinate, and even then 
the seedlings make but slow progress. 


Wallflowers 


No spring-flowering plants are more ap- 
preciated than Wallflowers, yet often they are 
only seen in a very moderate condition. The 
principal cause of failure is too late sowing 
of the seed, the plants not having sufficient 
time to grow to a size large enough to give a 
fine display. Added to late ‘sowing, the seed- 


lings are allowed in many instances to grow — 


too thickly together in the seed-bed before 
transplanting. They become drawn and 


© never get the opportunity of making side 


growths at all. There is yet’ another cause 
which militates against success, that of 
choosing a position for the plants to grow 
in, too often under trees, where the plants 
are robbed of sunlight and air ‘necessary to 
induce stocky growth, and sufficiently sturdy 
-and mature to enable the plants to stand frost. 
without loss of the lower leaves, which spoils 


- their appearance. 


In a variety of ways Wallflowers are useful 
for the decoration of the garden. For. filling 


beds for a spring display along with Poly- 


anthuses, Daisies,. Aubrietias, and Silene 
they may be pleasantly associated. For fill- 
ing gaps in the herbaceous borders and 


shrubberies and for producing quantities of 


cut flowers I find Wallflowers invaluable. 
The point is to grow suitable varieties which 
are now plentiful. The habit of growth, too, 


„is all that could be desired, dwarf if required, 
or taller with compactness, vigour, and. 

abundant foliage which enhances the appear- 
` ance of the plants. There are now some 
superb single-flowered varieties, both tall and. 
- dwarf, with a good range of colours, while 
- double-flowering forms produce immense 
spikes of various colours deliciously per- 


fumed, but, not so serviceable for cutting as 
the single forms; still they have admirers, 


and, for filling gaps in the herbaceous border, 


gre invaluable. 


-delighting in its conditions there. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


SOWING THE SEED is an important item in 
culture. During May select an open position, 
dig the ground over deeply, making the sur- 


' face quite fine. If soil is dry well soak it, 
rake it quite fine the next day, and sow. the 


seed thinly, covering it with 3 inch of fine 
soil. Often the seed is sown on dry soil and 
watered afterwards, the surface.hardens, and 
the seedlings have a difficulty in pushing 
through. By moistening the soil first the 


. conditions are more favourable, being cool 


and moist. I find it is best to shade the bed 
with mats or boughs instead of daily water- 
ing. The shading is removed directly the plants 
appear, and then water is applied every even- 
ing to encourage vigorous growth and to 
prevent the plants becoming stunted during 
the initial stage. | = 
‘When the plants are large enough to 
handle,. plant them, if possible, in their 
flowering quarters, but if required for filling 
the beds occupied with summer-flowering 
subjects prick off into nursery beds in rows 
10 inches apart.- There they will grow sturdy 
and be well furnished-with side branches and 


leaves right to the ground, and can easily be 


lifted with a good ball of earth attached to 
their roots in October. + For transplanting, 
select showery weather, which saves the 
labour of watering.’ When pricking out the 
seedlings remove the points of the tap-roots 
to encourage the formation of fibrous roots. 


4% Day Liltes (Hemerocallis) 


Though the flowers of the Day Lilies—as 


their popular name implies—are of a fugi- 


tive character, they make up for their short 
stay by their prolific output during several 
weeks in summer, and add a deal of beauty 
to the garden during June and July; more- 
over, the blossoms are fragrant. H. Dumor- 
tieri, one of. the earliest to bloom, has 
orange-yellow flowers; H. fulva, coppery, and 


‘H. flava, clear yellow, are well: known. 


Usually one finds the clumps planted in 
sunny quarters, and, once established, they 
will go for several years without needing 
much attention. They thrive best in a deep, 
rich loam, freely manured, and are partial 
to moisture. In a dry season Hemerocallises 
benefit by copious supplies of water and 
mulching. — ee AS -"TOWNSMAN. 


= Nepeta Mussini 

Few things are capable of making such a 
striking splash of soft blue colour as this, 
and jt has the merit of being one of the 
easiest subjects, provided only that the soil 
be light and well drained, and the position 
sunny. It makes a most effective edging to 
a border, and is also excellent for a wall. I 
think it flowers most profusely where the 
soil is very sandy; the spikes of flowers secm 
denser then, but it always flowers with the 
greatest freedom. To propagate it, it is only 
necessary to pull it to pieces and replant. 


Celmisia holosericea 
This comes from the South Island of New 


Zealand, and does not ascend to so great a 


height as some of the others, being found up 


to.2,000 feet, while some ascend to 5,000 fect, 


and even 6,000 feet. Although, judging from 
the name, it should be pretty woolly, C. 
holosericea is, in reality, less so than some 
of the others, and, therefore, is more likely 
to succeed in the -wetter parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The best plant I 
have yet seen was at Logan, Wigtown- 
shire, where about the end of May I saw 
a splendid specimen in flower and apparently 

i It is rather 
a: spreading plant, with smooth leaves on the 
upper surface but white-beneath, and grace- 
ful stems a foot or so high bearing flowers of 
upwards of an inch in diameter and pure 
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white. It is quite “a good plant and de. 


serving of consideration by those who can 
give it a sunny position in well-drajned soil 
and in a district where the winter moisture 
is moderately light. - Ess. 


Perennials from seed 


Many people fond of a garden’ think of 


perennials being increased only in one-way, 
viz., that of division, and seldom, if -ever, 
raise fresh stock from seeds. I mention ttie- 


names of a few, seed of which cambe sown i 


at once in any garden where the soit is fairly 
light and the situation open and sunny, 
Pyrethrums, Campanulas, Geums, Gypso- 
phila. paniculata, and Papaver orientale are 
amongst the subjects, a stock of which ca 
soon be worked up from seeds. ~ E 

WOODBASTWICR. ` 


NOTES AND REPLIES 
Æthionema Warley Rose 


I should be glad of any information as ‘to 
propagation of above. I have had no suc 
cess with cuttings yet, nor have P been able 
to obtain seeds. WARLEY. 

[Cuttings form the best mediuny ôf propa- 


gation, but they should not be placed in too ! 
high a temperature. Do not allow them at ; 


any time to become too wet, otherwise damp- -j 


ing will set in. The cuttings may. be taken 


as soon as ready. As you have already met .} 


with difficulty in striking these +you might -f 


re. 
spread out one of your plants !and, after- 


barking the lower side of the branches at 


intervals, peg them down upon a=mixture of ” 
sharp sandy soil, covering the barked por- , 
tions well with the soil. Seeds; of course, 


provide excellent means of addihg ‘to one’s 
stock, but Æ. Warley Rose is ja -compara- 
tively new plant, and we doubt if this- is 
available. ] A i 


Wallflower cuttings =) 


I shall be glad to know how and when to 
take cuttings of Wallflowers, as. I havea- 


special variety I should like to propagate. - 

[Cuttings of these may be taken aş soon as 
they are available, and, if yof have not 
already done so, remove all seeds. from the 
plant to encourage growth, Take the cut- 


tings with a heel attached and about 7 inches 
to 4 inches long, and. insert them in sandy 
soil either in pots or boxes, and keep them in | 
a closed frame which should be’on the. cool, ; 
shady side of a wall or fence, spraying them , 


over lightly in the evening if warm weather 
continues. Admit air to the frame as soon as 
root-action has taken place, which should be 
in about a month from the taking of the 
cuttings.] D 


Eucomis punctata = 


I enclose a sketch of a plant which has 


flowered two years in my house, and would 
ask, if you can recognise it, to let me or 
its name in your pages. Itis rather too large 


to send the entire flower, but I enclose one oF 


the separate individual flowers, of whic 


there are a great many in the spike. i 
starts from a large bulb, and I should say" 


belonged to the Squill tribe, but I can jy 
no reference to any plant which has a tuft o! 
leaves crowning the flower-scape like a Pine: 
apple fruit. J.'K. Biro 


[Your plant is Eucomis punctata (Nat. ord. 
Liliaceæ), a native of the Cape of Good Ha 
The plant is much neglected in these, a 
although in bygone times several species S 
this unique genus were grown in our Si 
dens. The genus is remarkable for the a 
of bracts terminating the inflorescen 
which, indeed, has given the mame ie 
genus, Eucomis signifying a beautiful nea% 
of hair.] 2-8 
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is moderately light Salix Medeemt 
This is the earliest of all the Willows to 
open its flowers, and they are usually at their 
Many people fond la wy best during the latter half of February or 
perennials being Increased (ay sgh early March. Fortunately it is one of the 
Viz., that of division, as) we showier kinds, and a well-developed bush is 
raise fresh stock {rom sek læ avery conspicuous object when every young 
names ofa few, sel of bee! branch is laden with catkins, each of which is 
at once in any garden wheelve af inehes to 2 inches long and about 3 inch 
light and the situation oy»! wide. As will be seen from the illustration, 
ta, the flowers in question are male ones, and in 


phila paniculata, and Prouye ~ $.Medeemi that is usually the case, although 
amongst the subjects, a sok de it possesses the peculiarity, rare in Willows, 
soon be worked up fon vei of occasionally bearing male and female 
| iva flowers on the same catkin. It is regarded as 

l a hybrid between S. caprea and S. cinerea, 
NOTES AND ppup and the mixture of male and female flowers 
on wild hybrids of these two species may 


FEthionema Warley Rie sometimes be noted. Such-a mixture is also 


Perennial fon y 


I- should be glad of an ded met with in another hybrid, S. sesquitertia, 
propagation of above. | hei but the phenomenon is rare. There is a good 
W deal to be said for planting this and other 


male 


Willows about the 
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compost, which must be pressed down 
moderately firm. This should then be 
watered through a fine rose, and when quite 
drained the seed may be sown thinly thereon. 
Then cover lightly with a little of the same 
compost sifted fine. Stood in a frame, to 
which, however, a liberal amount of air must 
be given, the seed will, if kept moderately 
watered, soon germinate, and, when in this 
stage, especial care must be taken not to 
keep the soil too moist nor the air at all 
stagnant, as just as the seedlings are push- 
ing through—or, in fact, for a little while 
afterwards—they are especially liable to 
damp off. Wher the seedlings are well up 
they may be pricked off into other pans or 
boxes or into beds in the open ground. The 
beds should not be more than 4 feet in width, 
so as to allow of the young plants being 
watered when necessary and kept quite free 
from weeds. The advantage of placing the 
seeds in a frame is that they are then pro- 
tected from accidents, and extreme variations 
of temperature and moisture. One cgution 


Salix Medeemi 


Milder parts of park or garden, particularly into be observed is that mice are particularly 


fond of most conifer-seeds, and in a short 
time they will destroy great numbers. 

If the seed is to be sown in the open 
ground, beds 4 feet wide should be prepared, 
and the soil well pulverised. According to 
its consistency, it must be made more or less 
firm and quite Jevel. The seed must then be 
sown thereon, and covered with a little fine 
soil. Whether sown broadcast or in drills, 
much the same procedure must be followed. 
When sown on an open border it is a good 
plan to cover the bed with Spruce-boughs, in 
order to protect the seeds from birds, hot 


sun, and drving winds. 


Top-dressing Rhododendrons 


I have been told of an instance where the 
annual mulching of Rhododendron beds with 
the short Grass from the lawn sufficed to 
change from a flowerless into a floriferous 
condition. There is no doubt that the Rhodo. 
dendron, like manv other hardy shrubs and 
plants, suffers from the neatness which it is 
considered necessary to observe. The old 
foliage is cleared away as it falls, and 
Nature’s way of keeping up the fertility of 
the soil is not compensated for by a top- 
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dressing of any kind. When Rhododendrons 
are planted in a depth of good peat, or in 
suitable loam, they do not so much feel the 
need of nourishment in this way; but where, 
as is frequently the case, these advantages 
exist in a modified degree only, the growth in 
the course of several years after planting be- 
comes too stunted to admit of the formation 
of good flower-buds. I lately saw some 
Rhododendron beds which had come into this 
condition; the plants were healthy, but want- 
ing evidently in vigour, and consequently 
gave scarcely any bloom. They were grow- 
ing in prepared soil, but it was casy to sce 
that the roots had long since taken possession 
of the whole of the compost. Looking among 
the branches, which were rather bare at 
bottom, I could see a clean, even surface, 
from which the rain must run olf away to 
the side when once it becomes dry. llad the 
leaves which dropped been allowed to remain 
they would have served to return to the soil 
what the plants took from it, and would, 
moreover, have preserved the surface in such 
a porous, open condition as to allow of the 
free entry of the rain. There are many soils, 
including those of a poor, sandy nature, 
where Rhododendrons will make plenty of 
roots, but which require the addition of some 
form of nourishment. Mulching with short 
Grass or leaves will in a great measure do 
this, as it is not nitrogenous food that these 
Evergreens require, but rather decayed vege- 
table matter. Mulching, too, will sustain 
and promote freedom of growth by helping to 
retain moisture, and it should be remembered 
that Rhododendrons are moisture-loving sub- 
jects; they really require a large amount of 
water when in full growth. B. S. 


Kerria japonica plena 

At the time of writing the semi-double, 
orange-rolden blooms of this form of the 
Jew’s Mallow are very noteworthy in the 
garden. The form is more abundant than the 
single variety; rightly so, for the latter is 
not nearly so effective. It is rather strange 
that Kerrias are invariably planted against a 
wall and accorded the treatment given to non- 
clinging clitnbers, by being rigidly trained 
and nailed in. Surely, in some districts at 
any rate, the Kerria would succeed in the 
open, and where it would do so its attractive- 
ness would be enhanced. KIRK. 


Rhododendron repens 


I saw this for the first time in Mr. 
M‘Douall's garden at Logan, Wigtownshire, 
this summer. It was of creeping habit, 
rising only a few inches above the ground, 
with neat leaves and warm red flowers, large 
in size for the plant. It was growing in a 


bed of peat and loam and is apparently quite 
hardy. S. ARNOTT. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 
Cytisus Ardoini 


I should welcome any hints on the propa- 
gation of above as I have previously failed 
with cuttings taken in spring and autumn; 
neither have I succeeded in getting additional 
piants by pegging down. ARDOINI. 

[Cuttings taken with a heel attached form 
the best means of propagation of this charm- 
ing little shrub. September is a good time 
to put them in, and they should be kept in a 
cool, close frame, and spraved over in the 
evening following hot davs. A little air 
should be admitted for half-an-hour each 
morning and the cuttings shaded from bright 
sunshine until thev are seen to be active. 
Another means of increasing this plant ie to 
laver a few of the growths in sandy soil after 
the manner of Carnations. You mav also 
raise it from seeds, which, however, do not 
always come true if it is growing near other 
Brooms. These may be sown in September.] 
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As soon as the first early Peach-houses be- 
come clear of fruit attention should _be 
turned. to the ripening of the wood, and 
thereby the production of next year’s crop. 
It is often the case that red-spider appears 
during the ripening period, and although 


there has been little or no cause for its ap- ` 


pearance so far this season, measures should 
be taken to remove it from trees which it has 


attacked. For this purpose the. old method 


of sulphuring thè pipes is now giving place 
to the more convenient and excellent method 
of using Campbell’s patent sulphur vaporiser. 
Trees which are not badly attacked may, 
however, be freed: from this pest by hard 
_syringing at short intervals, and thereby 


keeping the trees wet. during that period. . 
' Borders from which water has to a certain. 


extent been withheld during the latter part of 
the ripening period. should be thoroughly 


> 6 bs : t 


and ventilators may be allowed to remain 
open both day and night. Hard syringing 15 
an item of great importance and should be 
practised both morning and afternoon, no 
harm being caused if the trees do not become 
dry until the evening. 7 x 
It is only by paying attention to items of 
culture, such as those mentioned above, that 
the best results can be' obtained. When it is 
remembered that the trees have but a short 
period in which to ripen their wood and rest. 
prior to being started again in November, 


— every effort should be made to encourage the 


ripening of the wood in time to allow the 
trees their needed rest. | ALJ. PP. 


_ Stone splitting in. Peaches 


J shall be obliged if you will tell me in. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED why ` Nectarines. 


soaked as soon as the fruit has been removed: grown in‘a heated house have cracks in the 


t 
4 


I would. say that equal care'and attention 
should be given to watering and, feeding after 
the fruit has been’ removed, as would be 
while it is swelling, liquid-manure and an 
occasional dusting of guano when watering 
being ‘highly. beneficial. Light and air are 


` absolutely essential for the production of 
' well-ripened wood. 


It is, therefore, ad- 
visable to remove superfluous growth from 
Peach-trees as soon as possible. This will 
consist of the shoots at the extreme ends of 


the previous season’s wood, left when dis- | 


budding for the purpose of drawing up the 
sap to the swelling fruit. Such growth, if 


not required to furnish the tree the following 


year, is obviously far better out of the way, 
thus exposing the remaining growth to a far 
greater share of light. In well-managed 


trees there should be but little to remove, but 


where there is a fair amount to remove it is 
advisable to remove a little at a time rather 
than cause a check by cutting away all at one 
The increase of ventilation must be 
done gradually, and in such a way as not to 
cause a check.’ Taking advantage of all 
favourable occasions incréase the ventilation 
until, during suitable ‘weather, both doors 


- Why the stones are split. 


Saxifraga Cotyledon var, caterhamensis (See opposite page) 


skin and-fall off before they are ripe: Also 
The -Peaches, too, 
have split stones. Å A. B. C. 


| [Some kinds of Peaches are more addicted 


(GARDENING ILLUSTRATED — 


FRUIT 


Treatment of Peaches after fruiting 


tion shows that it is soft only on one Side, the 


nearing the ripening period, and if they re i 


stone. 


should strong doses of animal or artificial 
_ manure, because they stimulate an excess of 


- comparatively new border and healthy trees | 


l 


__ necessary. Lime, however, may be given in 


of the flowers, or an absence of lime in suf 


to stone-splitting than others, though it hap- 


pens sometimes in a variety not commonly 
given to that failing. There is no particular 
reason for the splitting of the stone, or it 
would be a more easy matter to advise so as 
to prevent a recurrence. To imperfect fer- 
tilisation of the flowers may be traced the 
origin of some such cases, and where this is 


so no remedy that can be applied will benefit. 


the present crop. The health ot vigour of 
the tree itself affords no solution of the diffi- 
culty, because stone-splitting is not an out- 


come of indifferent health ; indeed, the reverse. 


is more likely to be the case. When Peaches 
are flowering it is never safe or advisable to 
trust to chance in the setting, for without 


being fertilised with their own pollen or from. 


other flowers by the aid of a camel’s-hair 
pencil, rabbit’s tail, or something of a similar 
character, the fruit may swell away for a 


~ while, even to ripening, and then drop from 


premature softening accelerated by the un- 


-sound stone. Ir this condition the fruit some 


_ to the failure complained of. Carefully lift 


d 
s 
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times falls and appears ripe, but an examina- 


other being congested and hard, quite unfit , 
for. dessert. It is among the early sorts that © 
these troubles occur most frequently. In 
over-rich borders some Peaches drop when 


main until they can be gathered they in 
variably ripen some time before the remainder. }.; 
of the cropis ready, which the expert grower 1; 
at once recognises as a symptom of stone |: 
splitting. Freshly-slaked lime, applied. in f:i 
quantity sufficient to whiten the surface, isa- |- 
good remedy in such cases, giving it once or |} 
twice during the growing season. With trees | 
‘that are over-luxuriant root-pruning and lift {| 
ing and placing the roots nearer the surface- 
correct more than the one evil, bringing with 
it the lessened tendencies to splitting of the 
Overhead shade from other’ trees 
hinders proper ripening of the wood, ana 
without’ this neither perfect setting nor 
stoning.can be assured. Extremes, of root- 
moisture or drought are both inimical to the 
progress of the tree’s growth in summer, and 
should be as far as possible avoided, as also 


vigour'which is almost undesirable: With a 


clear -water is all-sufficient ; it is- for older 
trees with borders fully occupied: with roots, 
and carrying heavy loads, that: feeding is 


small quantity with advantage to all stone | 
fruits, as this assists the formation of the 
seed-shell or stone. Unripened wood caused 
from’ overhead shade, imperfect; fertilisation 


ficient quantity, may, however, give the clue 


ing the trees and replanting will correct 
grossness, the autumn, when the leaves 
begin to fall, being the most suitable time. A 
mistake that is often made is. néglecting the 
- watering of the borders and syringing of the 
treés after the crop is cleared] ~~. 


Work in the vineties = | 

If bunches of ripe Black Hamburgh te: 
changing, it may be needful, in order to pre . 
vent loss of colour, to give the roof of the | 
house a slight shade. This, howevet, should , 
not be overdone or the cure will be worse , 
than the disease. Late Grapes, more par 
ticularly Muscat of Alexandria, will be bene- 
fited by a moderate allowance of fireheat at * 
night, even if the nights are warm. A little 


` -pipé-heat permits of a slight amount of ver 


> 4 

tilation being given during the night, a 
this in turn reduces the risk of attacks sed 
spider.  Scalding in Muscats occasionay 
occurs, and it may be caused by more than . 
one thing: © Close stopping may be resp) 
sible; so, too, may a neglect to air early i 
the morning. -Sluggish root action IS T 
likely -to result in scalding—indeed, if 
border be not just exactly right, not ats 
‘scalding but shanking as well may be iG. 
‘pated. . W. Mev. 


Orchard-houses : ni 
`- If orchard-houses be not regularly a 
- freely ventilated -there is certain to rau W 
break of red-spider at this season, : 3 il go 
air, combined with free root action, +, 
far to keeping trees in pots free from ba A 
and to attain the latter end copios? tle. A 
ings of weak liquid-manure are vâ 0a 
little soot, enclosed in a bag and droppe efil, 
the liquid-manure tank, will be foun | 
| , 7 
‘All correspondence on editorial act 
should be addressed to the Hdl, 
dening Illustrated,” 8 Pouv i, 
London, M.O., and not to individ 
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ALPINE | 
- Saxifragas at the R.HLS., Vincent Square 


Some extraordinarily well-grown Saxi- 
fragas were one of the most prominent 
features in the hall on June 12, and attracted 
universal attention. Great cultural skill was 
evidenced in the unique exhibition of Sir 
Everard Hambro, whose gardener, Mr. 
Grandfield, is to be congratulated upon his 
success in cultivating such truly enormous 
specimens of Saxifraga longifolia, which. ex- 
ceeded by far the dimensions normally 
reached by this fine plant in its Fyrenean 
home. The huge, tapering spires of white 
flowers, spotted with minute red dots, were 
stupendous, and made one wonder how far 
it was legitimate to grow these simple 


“i Mountain flowers to this huge size, which 
certainly would suffer from wind and weather 
In the open rock garden, where it would be 
impossible to achieve similar dimensions. 


rom the point of view of conservatory or 
specimens, however, these 
uge plants were perfect, and strongly re- 


Meent of the fine single-crowned plants of 


Mifragya Cotyledon pyramidalis which were 


iR bygone days a feature in Covent Garden in 


ir season, Indeed, I was told at the hall 
Yan acquaintance who knows the market 


ze Well that some very fine plants had been 
chered there again this year and proved a 
„ Nady selling article, which must, of course, 
e, dlways be somewhat disappointing, as single 
>  Metted plants must inevitably die as soon as 


Wering is finished. 
Many fine specimens of varieties of Saxt- 


-aga lingulata, S. lantoscana, and S. coch- 


‘aris, which, botanically, may be considered 


all one, were exceedingly well flowered and 
pictures of grace and airy lightness. There 
were, however, a few serious mistakes in the 
labelling of some of the plants which, were 
misleading, and one hopes, for instance, that 
purchasers of the true Saxifraga cristata, a 
plant rather near S. paradòxa with a singu- 
larly uninteresting inflorescence, will not ex- 
pect that plant to provide hem with the light 
and graceful sprays of snowy purity borne by 
the plant called S. cristata in Sir Everard 
Hambro’s remarkable 
appears wrong to provide hybrid Kabschia 
Saxifragas with the country of origin upon 
_the labels. If I recollect aright S. Borisii was 


Saxifraga longifolia—a fine inflorescence 


credited to Macedonia. It is, of course, a 
garden hvbrid raised in the Royal Gardens of 
Bulgaria. If this sort of thing is carried 
further S. Irvingii would have to be accredited 
to England, S. McNabiana to Scotland, and 
S. Paulina to Bavaria. It surely would be 
better to mark such plants as garden hybrids, 
or even give the parentage upon the label. 
However, these minor matters in no wav dis- 
credited what was perhaps the finest exhibit 
of its kind ever seen at Vincent Square. 
Another very fine exhibit of Saxifragas, 
kept to one variety only, was a mossy clin 
from which sprang a profusion of that very 
fine plant that made its debut at Chelsea two 
vears ago, and received an Award of Merit 
under the name of Saxifraga Tumbling 
Waters, a name that well describes the foamy 
sprays that spring from the centres of the 
large, handsome, silver-braided rosettes of 
leaves which strongly suggest the parentage 


exhibit. It also. 


467 


S: longifolia X S. lingulata, which we believe 
the exhibitor, Capt. Symons-Jeune, claims 
for this unique plant. Saxifraga Tumbling 
Waters produces off-sets very readily and 
olfers no difficulty to the propagator, but the 
high price of one guinea for a young plant 
will keep this desirable plant out of many 
rock gardens during these days of scarcity. 
A third outstanding Saxifraga whieh was 
honoured with an Award of Merit was a very 
fine hybrid of Saxifraga Cotyledon, so 
heavily spotted with dark red as to give the 
great billowy plumes of flowers an appear- 
ance of pink foam. 

This plant was raised by Mr. George May, 
of Caterham, and has been well tried for 
several years as a wall plant in his garden. 
Although of hybrid origin, the plant approxi- 
mates so closely to Saxifraga Cotyledon that 
it has been thought best to name it S. Coty- 


ledon x caterhamensis, to commemorate the 
seed parent and the place of origin. This 
plant increases readily by off-sets, and a ledge 
or crevice of a cliff, fairly high up, or between 
the courses of a rough wall, is the obvious 
place for this very distinct plant. Itasks fora 
place from which its nearly 2-foot long 
plumes can arch out and wave about freely, 
and might be associated with S. Cotyledon 
type, S. C. pyramidalis, S. C. montavoniensis, 
and the fine form exhibited at Chelsea as 
S. C. platyphylla, for which name there 
appears to be no authoritv. However, that 
name covers a very desirable plant, and is in 
part responsible for these notes, which are in 
a way a plea for the extended use of these 
passe a and resetied Saxifrazas in 
Our rock gardens and i walle $ 
have on of Pas a a Hy a 
: =< reguent feature 
in our gardens. 

AIL these large-plumed Saxifrazas are. & 
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the easiest cultivation, but they much ap- 


- prove of generous treatment by way of a 


liberal addition of leaf-mould and extra sup- 
plies of moisture at the time the flower-spikes 
are pushing up.” Lime, although appreciated 


by most, does not ‘seem absolutely necessary 


_to their well being, and certainly in some 


gardens appears to be detrimental tothe fine 
plant known as S. Cotyledon var. icelandica, 
whilst in others it does not seem to be any the 
worse for the presence of lime in appreciable 
quantities.. Perhaps the chief difficulty lies in 
the physical condition of the soil, and as long 
as humus and a cool root-run are present lime 
in reasonable quantities is not objected to. 
All these Saxifragas make handsome speci- 
mens in pots or pans for the Alpine-house or 
any cold greenhouse, but should be repotted 
periodically, as starvation results .too. often in 
crowded masses of ill-developed rosettes, from 
which it is hopeless to expect the generous in- 
florescences these plants produce so freely and 
willingly with ordinarily decent care. Ti 
2 a © W. E. Tu. INGWERSEN. 


VEGETABLES 


Allotments: work in August 


There are few allotments that do not con- ` 


tain a bed of spring Cabbages, but in many 
of them the plants, unfortunately, do not look 
very robust. This condition does not reflect 
adversely on the cultivator in the majority of 
instances, the poor rooting medium being the 
chief cause. In every allotment where the 
soil is, naturally, poor and early Cabbages 
are desired some extra care should be taken 
to prepare it. Good loam need not be dug 
deeply and highly manured, as, if this was 
carried out, the plants would grow too 


_ luxuriantly: and be crippled by frosts in 


winter. There would not be this danger: in 
dealing with, poor soil; enrich such as much 


-as possible now and thoroughly break up all 


‘lumps to render it fit for the young plants in 


rc 


due course. ‘With the surface-portion mix as 
much burned garden refuse as can be ob- 
tained. Get the plants well forward before 
the end of November,. By this I mean trans- 
plant the seedlings to nursery beds once prior 
to their being planted in the winter quarters, 
and leave the application of stimulants to 
early spring days. 0 | 
EARLY CAULIFLOWERS are always much ap- 
preciated, but rarely obtained in open allot-. 
ments from spring-raised plants. Seeds of 
suitable varieties should be sown, in. the 
northern counties, near the end of this month, 
and, in the southern, during the first half of 
September. The seedlings must be trans- 
planted, as in the case of the Cabbages, but 
they should be retained in a rough protecting- 
frame till such time in spring as weather and 


‘soil conditions will admit of safe planting out. 


` If properly looked after during the winter 
these plants will grow on without check in 


spring and be fit. to use about mid-June. 


' PLANTING WINTER GREENS.—JThe bulk of 


these should’ have been planted several weeks 
ago, but it is not too late to put out plants, 
especially those of Cottagers’ Kale and white 
and purple sprouting Broccoli, as these gener- 
ally repay any trouble taken with them. 

‘ TRANSPLANTING ParRSLey. — During - the 
month a nice bed of young Parsley should be 
planted 6 inches apart in rows 1 foot asunder. 


In dry weather water several times and the 


result will be sturdy plants that will with- 
stand the winter, even if it be severe, and 
yield large leaves at a time when Parsley is 
scarce. : 


-Enpive.—Endive seed is cheap, and this 


fact will justify the cultivator in sowing in 
drills in the open ground where the plants are 
to remain till fit for use. Prepare the soil, 
well pulverising that which is lumpy, and 
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sow the seeds thinly in drills 18 inches apart. 
A small quantity of special finely-sifted soil 
used as a covering for the seeds will greatly 
assist germination. -Due thinning must be 


attended to, the final one being to a distance 


of 9 inches from plant to plant; the small 
ones may be used in salads and the per- 
manent ones will grow. to a large size and 


‘withstand the-winter weather. -The Round- 


leaved Batavian would be the best for allot- 


ments generally. Very closely-grown plants 


would be more liable to damp. | 
Onions.—It will be time enough to trans- 
plant these about the middle -of September, 
but in the meantime the ground should be 
repared. Fairly rich soil, loosened and 
broken to a depth of 16 inches at least will be 
suitable. Very poor soil is not a rooting 
medium that will produce fine bulbs. A 
check. is given, and, in consequence, the 
majority will ‘“‘ bolt” instead of forming 
bulbs in spring and ‘cause disappointment. 
Naturally heavy soil will not require any firm- 
ing, but a light one will. | fee 
PotaTors.—Except in the more northern 
counties all the early varieties will -be ‘lifted 
and the ground occupied with Turnips or 
winter green stuff. Last year and during the 
winter - Potatoes were very cheap. Fewer 
have been planted this year as:a consequence, 
and, probably, they will command a higher 
price. As much care as possible should be 
taken of all tubers, especially those of mid- 
season and late varieties. If the allotment 


‘holder .does not’ wish to sell the tubers the 


possession of them makes him independent of 
buying. Some of the mid-season sorts 
should be lifted as soon as the tubers part 
readily from the haulm. Do not save seed 
tubers from any crop growing now from 


“home-saved sets for the third year; it is not 


profitable to save any after the second year. 


. The best plan is to mark the strongest roots 


and to save tubers from them. The seed 


‘saved should be placed in shallow boxes or 


trays as the crop is lifted, be left in the open 
air several hours, and then placed in an open, 
or very light, cool shed. It is unwise to 
expose them too long to very hot sunshine. 
The eating tubers must not be exposed at all, 


but sorted forthwith and stored’ in a cool, 


dry shed or clamp. | | 
Woop-aSHES.—At this season mueh rub- 


~bish, spent haulm, and trimmings are avail- 


able in a garden, and all such should be re- 
duced to ashes, not by fierce burning, but by 
as slow combustion as-possible. The ashes 
and: everything burned with them should be 
stored, when cold and before they are wetted, 
in boxes in a cool shed. . Next spring the 
cultivator who possesses them will realise 
their great value when they are judiciously 
used for the raising of seedlings and plants 


. at a later stage of growth. 


BIENNIALS.—Plants of all biennials, such as 
Canterbury Bells, Sweet William, Poly- 
anthuses, and others treated as biennials, 


should be transplanted without delay to their 


nursery beds, to remain there till spring, or, 
according to local conditions, planted in their 
flowering quarters in September. G. G. B. 


= White-fly on Tomatoes 


A grower here has been dealing with the 
white-fly in, I think, a rather original man- 
ner. He has two houses about 300 feet long 
and 24 feet wide, which were planted out 
with Tomatoes early in April. In that month 
the fly appeared, and he dusted them thickly 
with finel'y-sifted lime, with apparently satis- 
factory results. The. plants, not being tall, 
he was able to do this with ease, but later 
on, when coming into fruit, the method 
would not, perhaps, be’ so practicable. I 
have been told that white-fly declared it- 
self last winter on some kinds of soft- 
wooded greenhouse plants, so that it appears 
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that we- can never. be sure of being free from 
this pest. Every plant of the Cow- Thistle 
should be eradicated, for I am convinced that 
it is the host plant of the white-fly.. ~- 
BÜFLERT. 


Yellow Tomatoes: what ‘is the 
real objection to growing them? 

It is common knowledge that the propor. 
tion of yellow Tomatoes grown is, compara- 
tively, very small to the red varieties, both f°. 
from a commercial standpoint and private f> 
growers. It is the exception, rather than the 
rule, to meet with them offered for sale, and 
from conversation I have had at various 
times with dealers invariably the-same ex. - 
planation has been offered, viz., “ there is 
little demand for them.” One must, how. 
ever, look for a reason why yellow Tomatoes 
are not popular, and I venture to say it is due 
to prejudice rather than from anything else. 


People who make a practice of growing ‘lj 


Tomatoes and who leave out of théir purview 


the yellow sorts sometimes tell mié-that the $ 


red sorts appeal to them most, and that they 
have never tried the yellow. ~For Balads-they 
are, in my judgment, worthy of ‘culture, as 
they partake of a delicate fruity. flavour, 
which must be tried to be appreciate 5 
Golden Queen, an old variety, is‘still one of — 
the best, and Golden Sunrise iş also a $ 
specially good one. To have them at their -g 
best the fruit should be left on theplant until | 

quite ripé, as in the case of reds 5 also. 
TOWNsMAN. 

Mint on 
There is usually a steady demapd for Mint | 
during the summer, and occasiofially one is | 
j -elyi zi old | 
caught napping by relying too long on an old | 
bed, which may „suddenly collapse after : 
having done good service over 7a, series of , 
years. It is not, however, a diffitult matter, 
at this season, to make a young plantation. : 
In view of the rambling nature of;Mint plenty | 
of young, well-rooted shoots pre. usualy | 
found round the outskirts of the:bed, and i | 
these be taken off and dibbled 6 inches apatt 
in a vacant, well-manured spot during drip- 
ping weather a supply of useful tops may 2 | 
had in a comparatively short tinfe, aly 
the season goes on, that supply, wil gr a 
ally increase. as a 

Tomato plants. in pots. - 


These require constant attention: ate 
ing and feeding the roots, also thinning re 
shoots. Plants with fruits swelling shouid i 
be watered liberally with liquid-moau | 
several times weekly, or, if this is not ke 
able, they should be given frequent ligai i. 
plications of a concentrated fertiliser Os 
to watering with clear water. As ee oa 
fruits begin to ripen admit air by ee 1 
night and maintain an even temp a Titing | 
Plants intended for successional od the | 
should be placed in their fruiting ee uth 
house freely ventilated in order tha Eis 
miav. be steady. Pot on successiona Path 
as they become ready for a shift, for gr w 
must never be stunted. A sowing ma S 
be made to produce plants for late ; Ay G- 


The plants should be put out 2 = his 
ground is available. It is 1S eee Be 
batch should be planted in an 9P, m 


e sol 
away from the shade of trees ae 
should be made firm before allow 


put out, and at least 2 feet ae plants are 
between the plants. Before pP watering 

lifted from the seed-bed a oE ened with 

should be given and the groun pe ini 

a fork, so that the roots Ma} tind a good, 
in taking them up. Alfter plan F W. G. 
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-tion of yellow Tomatoes grmi and this includes Pernetianas, sorts of bushy 
tively, very small to the eles growth and free-flowering habit, and con- 
from a commercial sanitas tinuously blooming. To show how the type 
growers. It is the exceptin net has overshadowed all others, the judges, 
rule, to meet with themofed, whose place it was to find the premier 
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blooms at the last exhibition in London, were 
‘some time in finding a single specimen of a 
“Hybrid Perpetual, and that named Candeur 

honour, 
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ROSES “3 


Some recent Roses 


Betty Uprichard, in its striking salmon-pink 
shades, has already established itself among 
the choicer of recent sorts for all kinds of 
purposes—grouping, house decoration, or ex- 
hibiting as specimen blooms, In this and the 
slightly older Mrs. H. Morse we get a pair in 
their special colouring that will soon be on 
top. . 

Capt. F. S. Harvey Cant is another .of 
somewhat similar shading to the last named, 
that is, light salmon-pink, and for show, on 
account of its full, heavy character, may 
prove of considerable merit. Capt. Kilbee 
Stuart is a great addition to the crimson- 


+ 


Harrison 
scarlet varieties, more especially for exhibi- 
tion, the flower having exceptional form as 


well as size. Another crimson of a deeper 
hue is C. V. Haworth, although not exactly 
new. This, however, has come to the fore 
this season, and it should be planted freely. 
I regard it among the choicest of recent 
kinds. The velvety gloss of.the colouring is 
notable, and in shape the flower leaves little 
to be desired. Apart from being picked out 
as the best IIvbrid Tea at the last great 
show, an exceptional bunch of blossoms was 
one of the most striking in a leading stand. 
Columbia promises well outside, and we 
already know it as one of the better of indoor 
varieties giving pink flowers. Distinctly 
good is Courtney Page, and it provides that 
rich red-maroon shade known in the older 
varieties, Ben Cant and Victor Hugo—a 
colour always admired, but none too pro- 


minent. 
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Edith Cavell is thought much of as a bed- 
ding white, or nearly white, Rose, and I 
think it will become well known for that 
purpose, as, indeed, for any other. Ethel 
James is the most striking single Rose that 
has been brought out since Isobel, and, in 
soft carmine and yellow shadings, is most 
choice and effective. The two named, when 
placed together in a cut state, form a de- 
lightful combination. Ethel Somerset gives 
blooms of faultless shape in light coral-pink 
shadings. This kind makes a striking show 
flower. Hortulanus Fiet, presumably a 
Dutch variety, pleases much. ‘Tho flower is 
rich yellow in colour and of superb form and 
size. Collections are being inundated, as it 
were, with Roses of this shade, but many of 
them—in fact, most—will be found inferior to 
this. J. G. Glassford (clear crimson) is a 
beautifully-finished Rose, lusty in growth as 
well as flower, and if any new one is likely 
to be more highly thought of than the popular 
Hugh Dickson it is this, from the same 
raiser. 
thing in clear crimson colour, Mme. Butter- 
fly, as the glorified form of Ophelia, has come 
to the front with a rush, and is at the present 
time the most esteemed of all Roses for floral 
decorations. The colouring is choice, but its 
remarkable flower-stem is the great asset. A 
charming tint of silverv-pink is found in the 
variety Marjorie Bulkeley. The form of the 
flower is exquisite. Those whose special 
liking for a Rose is its perfume should note 
the dark-coloured Ma Fiancée, and Mrs. 
Oakley Fisher is a charming new single in 
fawn-vellow—a_ pretty bedding sort and 
choice for decoration in a cut state. Mrs. 
Henry Bowles comes up to expectations as 
seen growing. It is notable in salmon-pink 
shadings of bloom, as well as for size and 
shape. This makes a fine Rose for massing. 
So, too, does Mrs. E. J. Hudson, and it will 
not surprise me if this turns out to be quite 
one of the gains of recent vears. The flower 
is faultless in form and large in size, and the 
rose shade is rich as well as distinct. Prin- 
cess Victoria was among the more conspicu- 
aus Roses at recent exhibitions. It gives 
quite a distinct shade of crimson in colour, 
and the size and shape fit it for show. 
Sunstar, through the varied shades of colour- 
ing in vellow and rose, is eminently suitable 
for either bedding or cutting for decoration, 
Sovereign appeals to me as a vellow, and, as 
time goes on, much will be heard of the 
variety. As an exhibition bloom it forms a 
superb example, notable for. big leathery 
petals, and the all-round attributes of the 
variety make it one that should be specially 
noted. Souvenir de Claudius Pernet gives 
blooms lighter in vellow shade than the last 
named, but this French sort is really a most 
taking thing. I am much impressed with the 
promise of Victor Teschendorff, said to be a 
scedling with: Frau Karl Druschki and the 
vellow Ravon d'Or as parents. Anyhow, the 
bloom is Jemon-white, of lovely shape as 
well as remarkable size. Westfield Star has 
only to be named as being a light vellow form 
of Ophelia to be appreciated. This should 
become a leading sort. Wm. F. Dreer, too, 
in yellow and pink shadings, is a kind with 
a great future. Few Roses strike the writer 
as does this, and as the plant is particularly 
easy to deal with, every lover of the queen of 
flowers should possess it. Hf. S. 


Rose F. J. Harrison 


This Rose, shown by Messrs. A. Dickson and 
Son, Newtownards, at the National Pro- 
vincial Rose Show at Saltaire on July ioth 
and tth, and given the Gold medal, is a 
finely - formed fiower, the colour bright 
crimson. It has a marked perfume and is one 
of the new crimson Roses that are fragrant. 


Lord Charlemont, again, is a capital - 
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The flower garden 


Bulbs for winter. | pee 
Our -houses may easily be as -bright 
throughout the winter as our: gardens are 
during the summer, and I do not think J am 

` exaggerating when I say ‘so. Apart from 
Primulas, Cyclamens, Begonias, Schizan-. 
thus, and other flowering plants, we have at 


Potting the Hyacinth | 


—_ 


our service an easily-grown, large, and varied 
selection of bulbs as an unfailing standby. 
Take the season through, there is nothing 
quite comparable with them that is at once 
so. bright, so varied, so lasting, or so easy of 
EF cultivation.: Their season maybe said to 
‘begin ‘in November and to run uninter- 
'ruptedly on till June, so I am right in claim- 
ing for them all that I do. There is nothing 
about their culture to dismay the veriest of 
. beginners if only a few simple rules are 
observed, and I have seen people take liberties 
with them I should fear to take myself and 
come up smiling inthe end. | 

The kind of knowledge which is perhaps 
more or less essential is that of the varieties 
and the exact season at which they may be 
depended on to bloom.. Please give the word 
“« exact” its full value, because even in 
forcing there are varieties which are recog- 
nised as early and others that are late. - For 


example, if one tried to get Narcissus poeticus ` 


ornatus to flower at Christmas the attempt 
would probably be'a failure, whereas other 
Narcissi, such as Paper White, Soleil d’Or, and _ 
` Primo, might be relied on for that particular 
season. Take the even better-known Daffo- 
dils. Emperor, Empress, and Horsfieldi are 
most desirable and handsome varieties, but if 
you want Daffodils at the very beginning of 
the year you would not attempt to force these, 
but such amenable early-flowering. kinds as 
obvallaris, princeps, and Golden Spur. 
Grown naturally, none of these bulbs bloom 
till spring, so when I head this lesson as 
- Bulbs for Winter ” it is obvious that I refer 
to their culture under glass in heated houses. 
Some of them may be grown in water, but all’ 
of them can-more easily be grown in pots, 
_powls, vases, boxes, or any other receptacle 
where (generally) soil can be contained and 
drainage assured. With regard to growing 
them in bowls in fibre, with no drainage, 
though many people succeed, it/is more diffi- 


ooo 
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cult of achievement and there are conse- 
quently more failures. But while I do not 


condemn that method I hesitate to recom- 


tend it to real beginners, for it seems to me 
that a close practical. knowledge of bulbs and 
their ways is the only guarantee of success. 
Such’ knowledge can only be gained by ex- 
‘perience, and this I advise you to obtain first 
by following ordinary. methods, watching 


_ very closely any behaviour which denotes a 
' failure, and finding out the cause or causes. 


If this involves the asking of advice do not 


allow any. false pride to prevent you seeking 


it, * | l 
Before proceeding to deal specifically. with 
- varieties it may be well, to prevent repetition, 


if I treat generally of the compost and the - 


method of potting or boxing, leaving. the 
‘Cafter treatment ” till last. First, then, as 
to compost. Bulbs, as a rule, require but 
little organic manure, their chief wants being 
anchorage and moisture. Phosphatic manure 
-is good for them, and the effects of this are 
seen, I imagine, more in the bulb itself than 
in the grass and the bloom. Experiment has 
shown me that where phosphates and a little 
potash appear in the soil the bulb at harvest- 
ing is not larger but is certainly firmer and 
more solid. The phosphates I use are what 
can be supplied by the meagre use of crushed 
bones, and the only potash that which is con- 


a 


Boxing Tulips 1, Drainage; 2, Manure siftings ; 3, Compost covering bulbs to} In. - i 


tained in wood-ashes. I do not advise any 
‘beginners to attempt to improve on that, or 
to embark on experiment until they know 
where they are. I do not insist upon all new 
compost for bulbs, but am satisfied if half the 
bulk is new. I take, say, four barrows full 
of soil. which has been used before, but 
allowed to lie in the heap. for a whole year, 
and to this I add two barrows full, of. good 
loam broken up roughly with a spade, and a 
similar quantity of three-year-old leaf-mould 
which. I sift through-a -inch mesh. To these 
eight barrows full I add one peck coarse silver 
sand, one peck crushed bones, and half a peck 
wood-ashes, Then I turn the whole three 
times over so that the ingredients are well 
and evenly incorporated. My readers ‘can 
easily work out the proportions equal to their 
own requirements, and they will do well to 
keep as near to them as possible. 

‘Whether pots or boxes are to be used they 
must be clean. Pots should be washed if 


previously used, boxes should be cleansed. 


Then the drainage must be made effective. A 
6-inch pot should have 1 inch of broken 
crocks; a_ box Should have the bottom well 
covered with the same material. 
_ In potting or in boxing a sufficiency of soil 
should be well firmed down, upon which the 
bulb may rest with its crown about level with 
the top of the soil after it is filled in, leaving 
room for watering. The whole should be weil 
pressed down and worked closely round: the 
bulbs in the boxes or where there are more 
than one ina pot. Do not make the mistake 
of ramming the bottom soil too solid or .the 
roots will choose the line of least resistance 
by raising the bulb rather than penetrating 
the all too solid soil. That is a mistake I 


ing. 


bulb, and if three are required in a pot: then 2 


-should be embedded. 
firmly, because it has a strong root system 


half so imposing. Grown solus, in a 48-sizd 
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have often seen committed, hence this warn- 


Thus far the directions are general, Now za 


that we come to deal with the several varieties 125 


of bulbs we shall probably find that in certain 17" 
details there may be differences, For ak: 
example, we shall find that the depth-at [3 


which some are to be set may vary from that { 


of others, and that while the crowns of some 4%! 
are allowed to protrude, there are’ others 
which must be level with the soil and some 
even below it. These will be duly noted as we ` 
proceed. a 


Narcissus (Paper White).—I take this first |- 
because it is the first one to be handled, It {7 
should be potted quite early in August if 17, 
needed for November flowering. Itisa large {$ 


that pot ought to be not less than 7 inches in 
diameter. When three are put into a 6 inch 
pot they actually touch each other if they-are 
first size. The crowns of this variety may 1 
project above the soil, but not to any great f 
extent, and certainly five-sixths of the bulb (3° 
It needs potting quite 


and’ needs considerable grip. When potted | 
(this variety is never boxed by amateurs) it | 
should be well watered and plunged’ inches 
beneath'a covering of fine ashes. - ` 


HyacintHs.—This is, I presume, the most 
popular of all bulbs for growing in pots and 
vases. Its fullest beauty can only be seen 
when so grown, for no one can pretend that 
when grown in beds in the open it is nearly 
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pot, or in threes in a 32 or 6inch, it makes + 
a beautiful object, and throughout January ° 
and February ‘is at the very tip-top of the F, 
tree. When potting, the bulb should rest on j.! 
a little silver sand in order to prevent rotting |. 
at the base before the roots quicken. The i 
crown should be exactly level with the top of L, 
the soil, and-it should be well secured in post L 
A trifle of silver sand dusted on to the | 
crown, though not essential, is some little N. 
guarantee’ against rot, which sometimes |. 
appears and in effect spoils the bloom. It is ) 
very essential, indeed, that it be darkened, 


wy 
i 


‘and the best and safest way is to plunge ty 


in the open air in a good bed of ashes or M 
cocoanut refuse. : I prefer the ashes, because :' 
they do not retain too much moisture 4 ae 
heavy rains, whereas the excessive moisture į: 
held in fibre. constitutes some source ° $ 


Boxing Roman Hyacinths 


: TO E 
danger to the bulbs. Hyacinths T 
be introduced to heat until the sp! ° ihin g 
least: ï inch long, but I shall have som 
more to say on this point later One ges, ò 
. Tuxiés ‘may be grown in pots at 
any other receptacle. The difficulty 
ing them in pots is that’ the three, 
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Thus far the directions 
that we come to deal with > 
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taps. 
or six bulbs may not all- bloom together, and 
this detracts from the effect. give the 
preference to box culture, so that as soon as 
the flower-buds have developed, and are about 
to open, I can lift them and make up pots or 
bowls or vases in which every flower will 
open at the same time. The advantage of 
this is obvious, and I recommend the method 
to all who grow more than a mere handful. 
Fill the box half full of soil, firm it, stand the 
bulbs on a level bottom with their tips level 
with the top of the box; then work the soil 
well between them and firm it. They need 
not be more than 4 inch apart, with perhaps 
tinch from row to row. These, too, must be 
watered and plunged in ashes until they are 
well on the move. Keep an eye open to 
varieties, for some varieties will bloom at 
Christmas while others may be four months 
later. Soine good earlies are Van Thol, 
Pottebakker, Cottage Maid, La Candeur, 
L'Immacule, and Sir Thos. Moore. A glance 


at any good bulb catalogue will give you the 
names of successional varieties until the sea- 
son ends with a blaze of Darwins. 
: F. J. F. 
Fruit 


The selection of varieties 
For those who think of planting fruit-trees 


during the coming season the time is close 
at hand for making their selection of 
varieties. The would-be planter should now 


be examining the different varieties of each 
kind of fruit as opportunities for so doing be- 
come available. A visit to a neighbour who 
grows fruit, a chat with the fruiterer he deals 
with, or a visit to a nursery where fruit-trees 
are grown may supply examples of good and 
prolific varieties of fruit for guidance in 
making a wise and satisfactory selection. 
Unless in the case of a new variety, there is 
rarely any difference in the prices of the trees; 
neither is there any difference in the cost of 
planting, or of their after-care. It is well to 
make a good start with a careful selection of 
the best varieties adapted for our purpose. 
he Strawberry will be the first kind of 
fruit-bearing plant to be planted generally. 


As that plant is now fruiting in the open 
ground there will be opportunities of com- 
paring varieties and making a selection. The 
bst, for flavour are British Queen, Louis 
Gauthier (white), Scarlet Queen, and The 
Count ss. The best for general cropping are 
Bedford Champion, President, Sir Joseph 
Paxton, The Earl, Vicomtesse Hericart de 


Thury, 


| Roval Sovereign, and Waterloo. 
Ate : 


President and Waterloo. 


. Rasps: RRIES. — The Raspberry will be 
“pening when these notes appear, and the 
reader will have little difficulty in comparing 
“unples of various kinds. Each variety re- 
“mended has withstood successfully the 
ol time, and reliance may be placed upon 


hem. Red Raspberries are most popular, 


vt there is at least one good yellow Rasp- 
Sny, viz, Yellow Superlative, exactly like 
Þuperlative except in colour. Both varieties 
an. 3. The best 
pan Poses are Hornet, Norwich Wonder, 
nce of Wales, Superlative (red), Fastolf, 
and Superlative (yellow). For heavy crop- 
me! ‘or cooking and for jam-making Bath's 
sa cuon Is suitable. For dessert and ex- 
“on: Hornet, Norwich Wonder, Prince 
a Vales, Superlative, White Antwerp, 
? ‘bette Fidelis Late varieties: November 
i. undance and Semper Fidelis. 

y RRaNTS, — Black: Baldwin, Black 
“eS, Boskoop Giant, Carter’s Champion, 
Poy, llent. Red: Houghton Castle, La 
_ © and New Red Dutch. Birds do not 
| to like the Houghton Castle when 
by ve a choice of other varieties. La 
"IS very prolific. New Red Dutch 


_ Green, 
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almost equals La Fertile in fertility. White: 
White Dutch and White Versaillaise. | 
GOOSEBERRIES.—The Gooseberry may be 
grown in every garden. Some very old 
varieties are still with us and retain their posi- 
_tion for cropping, viz., Crown Bob, Early 
Sulphur, Jenny Lind, Keepsake, Lancashire 
Lad, Overseer, Red Warrington, Rough 
Green, Rough Red, Speedwell, Whinham’s 
Industry, White Champagne, Whitesmith, 
Red Champagne, and yellow Warrington. 
Of the foregoing we select for flavour Early 
Sulphur, Red Champagne, Red Warrington, 
Rough Red, Speedwell, Yellow Champagne, 
Whitesmith, White Champagne, Keepsake, 
Yellow Warrington. These, of course, have 
to be ripe when required for dessert. 
For-heavy cropping the following have 
proved good varieties, especially for, gather- 
ing green and nearly fully grown: Rough 
Berry’s Early Kent, Whitesmith, 
Whinham’s Industry, Rough Red, Crown 
Bob, Keepsake, and Jenny Lind. ? 
When gathering green Gooseberries th 
largest only should be taken. The smaller 


_ should be left to grow and be gathered later. 


J. U. 
Watering Vines 

When Vines are in full growth, as all of 
them are just now, it is almost impossible to 
give too much water at the root. Even in 
borders badly drained anything approaching 
dryness should never be alowed to occur, 
and where the borders are as well drained as 
they should be, copious and frequent water- 
ings are absolutely necessary in order to 
insure free and perfect development of wood, 
leaves, and fruit. There should never be any 
stated time for giving water. Some may 
make a practice of watering at the root once! 
a fortnight, and others may do so when 
growth begins, when the fruit js formed, and 
again when it is half swelled, and that is all. 
‘But it is not half enough, and those who 
follow a rule of this kind would soon find out 
the advantage of being more liberal with 
water if they would only trv the experiment 
for the sake of comparison. The appearance 
of the inside borders is often verv deceptive. 
Thev look as if they were wet and in proper 
condition for the roots, but frequently they 


` are nothing of the kind; the surface only is 


wet, while underneath where the principal 
feeders are they are dry. Vines in a properly 
made border would be greatly benefited by 
being thoroughly watered once a fortnight at 
the present time, while their roots are active. 
In poor soil or old borders manure-water may 
be given with advantage. One handful of 
the best guano dissolved in 4 gallons of water 
is a suitable rate at which to apply this 
stimulant. Sometimes it is spread on the 
surface and watered in, but this plan is not 
so immediate in its effects as when dissolved. 
All kinds of drainage from manure heaps are 
good for Vines and should be utilised. 
Borders recently made, or rich in manure, 
should not have manure-water, but abund- 
ance of clean water; other artificial manures 
should be spread on the surface and washed 
down to the roots. We simply give a slight, 
moderate or heavy coating according to the 
strength of the Vines and the condition of 
the border. Soot is one of the cheapest of all 
dressings which can be watered into a Vine 
border just now; of course, it is not so 
nutritious as the best manufactured manures, 
but it keeps insects in check, and makes the 


foliage rich in colour. 


Vegetable garden 

Continue to plant anv vacant ground with 
things which are likely to be in demand. 
Early Horn Carrots, Globe Beet, Spinach 
Beet, Turnips. Radishes, Lettuces, and so 
forth are all likely to succeed. 
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Mulching 


In this part of Devonshire, where rain has 
not fallen for many weeks, great benefit has 
been derived from mulching. Mulching was 
more practised in the days of our forefathers, 
and, like a good many more things, I am 
afraid it is much under-estimated by present- 
day gardeners. To mulch with some loose 
material will be a great gain in preventing 
evaporation, thus lessening the amount of 
watering required. This is better than flood- 
ing the warm soil with water at a lower 
temperature,’ a fruitful source of many crops 
suddenly failing. A mulch may consist of 
loose straw or litter, but where appearance 
has to be considered, as in the flower garden, 
it may consist of Cocoanut-fibre refuse, spent 
tan, or even Moss litter. Previous to its ap- 
plication the soil, of course, should be well 
soaked. If the object of mulching is to sup- 

ly additional nourishment to the plants then 
it should consist of well-rotted manure, or 
fresh soil with some good “ artificial ” mixed 
with it and the plants watered through this 
in dry weather. Experienced gardeners are 
fully alive to the value of mulching, and con- 
trive to have a plentiful supply of material 
handy to keep moisture from evaporating 
from the soil. 

One of the most important points, how- 
ever, is the saving of labour. Plants that 
require watering every second or third day 
can, when mulched, go for a fortnight or 
three weeks without further watering, accord. 
ing to the weather. Then, again, there is 
the retaining of warmth in the soil, which is 
not the case when frequent douches of cold 
water are given, for when this is evaporated 
into the atmosphere it leaves the soil colder 
than before. 


As to the material, it does not matter what 
it is so long as it prevents the moisture from 
evaporating. Manure is most frequently 
used on account of its supplying the plants 
with food when rain falls to carry it into the 
soil. Manure is objected to by some because 
of its untidy appearance, but this can be 
remedied by covering it with a little soil. 
Cocoanut-fibre refuse is a good mulch for 
flower beds near the house, as it looks better 
than the bare soil. Climbers on houses and 
walls, especially those facing south, will be 
greatly benefited by a mulch of some kind. 


All shrubs and trees planted in winter and 
spring should have the surface soil hoed over, 
given a good watering, and the mulch put on 
as soon as possible before the sun has power 
to evaporate the moisture. For these there is 
nothing better than half-rotted manure, as 
the shrubs and trees will then receive 
nourishment when the rains wash the good- 
ness down to their roots. 


Break up the manure, taking care that 
enough manure is put on to thoroughly cover 
the soil. If this is properly carried out no 
more water will be required the whole of the 
summer. Now manure is getting so scarce 
I sometimes have to fall back upon the Grass 
from the mowing-machine and coarse Grass 
cut with the scythe. In both cases a thick 
covering is put on. Peat Moss, Cocoanut. 
fibre, old tan, and even slates and tiles can 
be employed so long as thev prevent the mois- 
ture from escaping. Trained fruit-trees on 
walls, such as Peaches and Apricots, are 
benefited by mulching. In this case a 
manure mulch should always be put on if 
possible. Well water and hoe the ground 
first, and if very hard slightly prick it over 
with the fork before the mulch is put on. 
Moisture-loving plants like Begonias are 
greatly benefited by mulching. Dahlias will 
require more frequent watering after mulch- 
ing than other things as thev are such 
voracious feeders. F. H. 
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. Southern Counties 
Late Grapes - oe 
- With ‘the temperature outdoors ruling so 


high in the day fire-heat is superfluous and 
very harmful. Except in cases wheré Mus- 


cats and’ kindred varieties—Lady Downe’s 


included—are passing through the stoning 
period it may, for the time -being, be 
dispensed with altogether. The reason for 
excepting the varieties alluded to is that if 
the temperature falls too low at night during 
the period mentioned condensation follows, 
éonsequently the berries. become covered with 
moisture and turn cold. 
morning be bright and hot, ‘‘ scalding ” 
takes place before the berries have the chance 
to dry. Therefore a little. warmth in the 
pipes, with a chink of air the night through, 
will avert, it, and this should be rigidly in- 
sisted on. where scalding gives trouble. 


Succession vineries Ai 


As soon as these become cleared of fruit 


-Jook over the Vines and cut ‘away all sub- 


lateral growths. Follow this up with a 
thorough hosing of the foliage, particularly 
if red-spider has been giving trouble. Water 


the border as often ‘as is necessary, and not 


be deluded by the idea that a partially dry 
state of the soil is conducive to the ripening 


-of wood and the plumping of buds.. Houses 


in which ripe Grapes are hanging must be 


. kept shaded from intense sunlight if colour is 


to be preserved, ‘and as.cool.as possible by a 
free admission of ‘air’ and -an` occasional 


damping of the floors. Where root-lifting © 


and bordér renovation have become necessary 


_ take-steps to ascertain and procure the quan- 
tity. of ingredients that will. be required, so 


that the work may be carried out without 
delay when the time arrivés for doing so. 
This applies to Peaches and Figs as well as 
Vines. © ; | | 7 et 


ri 


Late Peaches. 


7 To retard the ripening of the fruit as far as 
possible in:cases where the outdoor cultiva- 
tion of. the Peach is very limited keep venti- 


lators open to their widest extent night and 
day, and lightly shade the roof, during the 
hottest part of the day. Also give strict at- 
tention to such cultural details as daily 
syringing and watering of borders, applying 
stimulants, or not, as occasion may demand. 
Relieve trees of the wood which has. borne 
the fruit in houses from which the crop has 
been gathered, and regulate arid tie in the 


-young -or next year’s fruiting wood, so that 


it has every opportunity to become fully. 


matured. Well-drained borders need copious ` 
supplies of watér, and old trees may also have 


an occasional dose of liquid-manure. As fruit- 
houses become cleared of fruit any structural 
repairs needed, painting, etc., should be 
effected while .weather conditions are prb- 
pitious. | = | 


Budding 


‘Directly it is found the bark rises freely 


the budding of Apple; Pear, Plum, and 


Cherry stocks may be carried out. After the 
recent heavy rains experienced there’ should 
be no difficulty in regard to the sap-flow be- 


‘ing satisfactory, but if the reverse is found 


fo be the case repeated heavy waterings 
where the number of stocks to be operated 
on is not great will soon rectify matters. 


‘A. W. 


Then, should the . 


during the ‘next three or four 


. should now be made.. These 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


| THE wW EEK’S WORK . 


~ Midland Counties 
Pelargoniums _ 4 E 
Those of the show and fancy sections 


‘should now be pruned. Show Pelargoniums 
should have nearly the whole of the current 


. year’s growth cut away, but the fancy varie- 


ties must not be pruned so hard. In each 
case the grower must be guided by the shape 
of the plant. After the plants are pruned and 
cleaned they should be placed in a cold frame, 
taking care not to crowd them. Lightly 
syringe the plants two or three times a day, 
but for the presént do not give them any 
water at the roots. The frame should be 
well ventilated. > — . 


Cinerarias oo 
These should be repotted before they be- 


- come potbound. They are liable to suffer 


more harm from this cause than most plants. 
After repotting the plants place them on an 
ash bottom in a frame, -the frame being 
placed in a partially shaded position. A suit- 
able potting compost consists of good loam, 
leaf-soil,'and well-rotted manure in equal pro- 
portions, adding sufficient coarse sand to 
render the whole porous. When the plants 


= have been repotted for the last time and have 


filled the- pots with roots weak liquid-manure 
should be afforded them, alternating this with 
soot-water. These plants are particularly 
liable to attacks of green-fly. This pest must 
be fought unceasingly, either by fumigation 
or thoroughly spraying the plants with 
Quassia extract or- some other approved in- 
‘secticide. | ` | 


Onions | 
f Those grown for large bulbs should, 


weeks, be 
copiously watered twice a weck with diluted 
liquid-manure. The necks of autumn-sown 


Onions should be bent down, this checking 


top-growth and diverting’ the strength more 
into the bulbs. - It also. allows the light and 
_air to reach the bulbs more casily. Onions 
for. pickling that were sown on poor ground 
‘will now be quite ripe-and ready for lifting. 
In addition to their usefulness for pickling, 
their attractive silver skins make them well 
adapted for inclusion in salads. 
Turnips 
The final sowing of Turnip-sced for raising 
a crop for use during late autumn and winter 
should now be made. This crop may follow 
early Cauliflowers, and, as the ground was 
well manured for this crop, none will be re- 
quired for;the Turnips. The ground should 
be forked over and cleaned, then trodden and 
raked to a fine tilth to receive the seed. Drills 
should be drawn at r5 inches apart and 
2 inches deep, and the seed sown thinly. 
Every endeavour should be made to promote 
a quick growth, thus enabling the plants the 
better to withstand the attacks of the fly, 
which; in some districts and in some seasons, 
proves fatal to. the Turnip crop. A light 
sprinkling of soot applied overhead when the 
plants are damp will ‘check this pest if used 
as soon as observed. 


Spring Cabbage l 

The principal sowing -of Cabbage-seed 
plants will 
stand a hard winter better than those raised 
from seeds sown two or three weeks ago, 
although, if the winter is mild, those from 
the early sowing will be ready for use when 
most winter vegetables are running to seed. 

i F. W. G. 
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The days are now beginning to shorten, 


and any specimen plants, whether. flowering J, 


or fine-foliaged, which may need a shift, 
ought to be attended to before long. “There 
are some things which flourish more satis. 
factorily in a potbound staté~notably 
Eucharis -Lilies—but these should be sup. 
ported by frequent waterings with ‘liquid. 
manure or some other stimulant. Wi 
such plants the usual practice is to ‘begin a 
course of stimulants when the flower-spikes 


appear, and, at that time, the value of such |* 


support soon becomes obyious. : Occasion. 


ally, at this time, thrips may attack plants - 


which 
Crotons, 


have smooth 


leaves—Dracenas, 
and the 


like. These and other 


pests are easily circumvented by using the ]* 


ith t 


vaporiser, but it is well to attend to this-be- 1- 
fore the leaves of the plants are injured... 3: 


Lorraine Begonias may now~be-moved on 
into 5-inch or 6-inch pots, in either of which 
sizes the plants make shapely and forifetous 
pieces which are well adapted for, ordinary 
purposes. Gloire de Sceaux may be simi- 
larly attended to, although this Begonia does 
not now seem to be-sò poptilar ag it was in 
former years. Young plants of Bouvardias, 
Gardenias, and the like shouldbe moved on 
as becomes necessary... The temperature will 
now be anything from 60 degs. upward with- 


out fire-heat at night, but should a-cold snap - 


set in, pipe-heat will be necessary. to prevent - 
~~ .C 


a check. 3 
Seeds of flowering plants < +. 
From present sowings a good selection of 
young plants may be raised without much 
trouble. Such~sowings should ificlude Car- 
nations, Myosotis, Sweet Williams, ‘Pansies, 
Primulas, and Auriculas.~ In addition, those . 
who desire early plants of Antirrhinums 
should not omit a small sowing. All the 
Primrose family succeed in a more: marked 
degree when the seed is sown immediately 
after it ripens. Germination, in all cases, 1s 
more certain when the sowing is;carried out 
in boxes. These may be placed: in a cold 
frame and shaded from the bright suf, and 


agm. 


the seedlings can be transferred-to-nutsey 


beds in the open when they- become :stfi- 
ciently robust. oe. 
Roses Oy faces 
Roses, encouraged by the fine weather, are 
at length making a good show, Hybrid Tea 
varieties especially so. 
and prolong the display faded blooms ought 
to be picked regularly, and the surface of the 
beds should be kept well’stirred up alike to 


In order to-maintain — 


dispose of weeds and to prevent undue — 


evaporation. Suckers are occasionally ob- 


served; these should. be removed without 


delay. 


Hollyhocks i 


Those who have good varieties and a | 
stock will find this a very suitable time 0 — 


take cuttings. These should be. inserte 
firmly in light and sandy soil in a cold sete 
and kept shaded (during sunny weather) amt 
the cuttings are obviously rooted. © = ` 


Carnations ies of 

Now, too, is the season for the layering n 
Carnations. The operation 1s sufficiently 
familiar. I have found that Carnation layets 


root quite as satisfactorily into mounds 


weathered ashes as into 


more ~ orthodox 
mixtures. T 
Autumn-sown Onions ae 
These and Shallots can be harves Onion 
or shortly. The autumn sowing e be 
seed will soon be due—my date use tances 
round about August 12th, but circ tae 
alter cases, and I now find it more sa 
torv to sow about July 24th. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


WATERING 


The modern idea of plant growth tends 
more and more towards the fact that there 
are two prime essentials to this success in any 
plant—i.e., plenty of water and plenty of sun- 
shine. In fact this seems to be especially 
true, and anybody who has seen the wonder- 
ful specimens of Belle de Boskoop Apple 
grown in certain parts of Switzerland, where 
the soil has a high water content, and where 
there is abundant sunshine, must have won- 
dered whether these are not all that is neces- 
sary to produce the best crops. If it is so 
with fruit is it not likely to be the same with 
other members of the vegetable kingdom? In 
any case, it is pretty certain that perfection 
tannot be attained without these two elements 
of fertility, and though, to our loss, we can- 
not regulate the coming out or going in of 
the sun, we can see that our plants do not 
lack water. Naturally most plants differ in 
their requirements, and the correct amount of 
watering to be given depends upon the rate 
and transpiration, which alters not only from 
species to specics, but also, in the case of a 
Single plant, from week to week, according 
fo the humidity of-the atmosphere. Under 
these circumstances no definite rule can be 
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Ltd., has many types for specific work. The 
general scheme is to have parallel lines about 
6 feet to 8 feet above the ground, and 50 feet 
apart. Each line is bored at 3-feet intervals, 
and nozzles are screwed into the holes. The 
pipes are supported on roller bearings at the 
top of vertical posts, and can be turned by 
hand through 180 degs., so that the water 
leaves the pipes at any angle on either side, 
and it is reckoned that one line of pipe, 
6 yards long, covers an area of about 100 
square yards. This is exceedingly useful for 
tennis courts, etc., but where a fixed instal- 
lation is not required a portable plant can be 
secured which consists of lengths of bored 
pipe, fitted with nozzles, joined up by means 
of quick-acting couplings. Hose made by the 
Electric Hose and Rubber Co. is supplied for 
portable lines according to requirements. For 
greenhouses a special kind of nozzle which 
gives a fine spray, or rather a mist, is used. 
For those who want a smaller outfit there are 
several which are suitable, as for instance 
‘The Stewart Rain King ” lawn-sprinkler, 
put on the market by the Cooper-Stewart En- 
gineering Co., Ltd., or one of the “ Pluvi- 
ettes,’’ turbine sprinklers, from Messrs. 
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Overhead Irrigation outdoors 


laid down as to the amount of water to be 
given, but the theory should be to give the 
plant sufficient to make up for what is lost by 
transpiration and increased growth. : 

ne or two rules as to how to water in a 
Rarden may be set down, though in all cases 
mmon sense is more important. Firstly, 


dh 7 bide and often is the worst policy to adopt, 


doing ‘ir more harm than good, a thorough 
Soaking given occasionally being what the 
piant quires, and by a soaking we do not 
mean the < mptying of a bucket of water over 
the + ots and washing all the soil away. The 
most be fefheial manner of applying water is 
k Copy Nature, and continue to let a steady 
aowe fall gently for some time, as this will 
aut the leaves and gradually percolate 
“USN the soil until the whole of it is evenly 


| seni J, and not, as one often sees, puddled 
x r: cesan | bone dry in others. When using 
Bi scan the rose should always be 
zei. h |! possible, the can should be held 

-Pin the air so as to approximate to the 


manner of ra; 
inner of rain. Naturallv, for larger gar- 


aos this is exceedingly tiring, and one of 
on Sw enteal contrivances, such as are 
ndei here, should be installed. Where 


a nent irrigation is required for any piece 
MOUN Cis advisable to erect lines of 
and British Overhead Irrigation, 


Lloyds and Co. (Letchworth), Ltd. In the 
former case the revolving arms, by the weight 
and balance of the nozzles on each end, give 
the same principle of operation as an engine 
fly-wheel, and thus the spray is distributed in 
a circle said to be up to 75 feet in circum- 
ference, while the slots in the middle of the 
nozzles water the immediate neighbourhood 
of the sprinkler, which in many cases is Jeft 
dry. The nozzles are of solid brass, and can 
be adjusted to a fine or coarse spray with any 
pressure. The ‘‘ Pluviette ’’ lawn-sprinklers 
are worked on a different system. Here the 
water from the nozzle hits a turbine wheel 
and is thoroughly pulverised, causing the 
wheel to rotate. This, together with the 
distance most of it travels before finally 
settling, aerates the spray, approximating it 
to the atmospheric temperature. As to the 
quantity. of water passed through the 
‘* Pluviettes ’’ per hour, this depends entirely 
on the water pressure. It is purely a matter 
of pipe capacity, as the orifice is constant for 
each pattern, the standard single and duplex 
types having sinch jets and the smaller No. 2 
a 3-16-inch jet. The single requires about 
35 lbs. water pressure and the duplex from 
45 lbs. to 50 lbs., while for the smaller No. 2 
it is only necessary to have a pressure of 
about 20 Ibs. It should be emphasised that 


473 


it 1s quite possible to supply water at too great 
a pressure to give the best results, and a little 
time spent in ‘stopping down” a very 
powerful supply will soon show the most suit- 
able pressure for the machine. A very simple 
and effective adjustment is fitted to these 


sprinklers for different degrees of spray or to . 


Suit various Water pressures, and it should be 
remembered that where the water pressure is 
too great it causes the turbines to revolve too 
rapidly, the best working speed for the larger 
patterns being eight revolutions a minute, 
and for the smaller 12 or 14 revolutions per 
minute. For overhead watering of small 
greenhouses the No, 2 pattern “ Pluviette ” 
is especially suitable, even where the pressure 
is obtained only from a tank supply at com- 
paratively low elevation, as the very finely 
divided spray ensures an even and steady dis- 
tribution. 


A larger system for estate work, where a 
supply of water is not laid on, is to be found 
in the ‘ Willcox ” semi-rotary wing pumps, 
which are portable, compact, and easy work- 
ing, and can be supplied with Jugs for bolting 
to plank or wall, or can be mounted in various 
styles for a variety of requirements on stands 
with or without wheels; also on wooden bar- 
rows., These pumps are very powerful, are 


Overhead Irrigation in the greenhouse 


said to force a jet over high buildings and 
trees, are good for a vertical suction of 
25 feet, and will draw and deliver practically 
any distance horizontally. 
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The Stewart Rain King lawn-sprinkler 


The En-Tout-Cas sprinkler for lawns and 
borders is a very efficient machine, and works 
on any water pressure from 15 lbs. upwards 
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and sprays a circle 80 feet in diameter. - The 


_jet is adjustable, giving a stream, a Spray, or 


a mist at will, and by proper setting it covers 
the whole area‘of the circle in a revolution 
except for the 3 feet or 4 feet immediately sur- 
rounding the machine, and this area is dealt 


. with by the water which drives the propeller. 


The jet can make a complete revolution, or, 


by a simple adjustment, it can be made to 
perform half a revolution and then reverse, 


so that only one-half of the circle is covered— 
a valuable asset where borders are to be 
watered. The machiné packs into a box less 
than 10 inches cube, and only weighs a little 


over 7 lbs., and is another speciality made by 


British Overhead Irrigation, Ltd., of Upper 


‘Halliford, Middlesex. 


. When all is said and done efficient watering 
depends upon an efficient hose, and this must 
not only be of first-class material but must 
also have suitable couplings. The. ‘‘ Good 
Luck ” hose is specially manufactured by 
Messrs. J.. F. B. Baylis and Pearson to with- 


stand high pressures, and is six-ply, § inch, 
each 50-foot coil having couplings moulded _ 


into the ends in the course of manufacture, in 
order to join up further lengths at will. At 
one end is a union nut which engages directly 
with the thread on the tap. Where the tap is 


not threaded this firm can supply a special 
_ thread for sweating on to the tap, or where an 


s ~“ 


| objection exists to threading the tap, a tap 


union in place of the thread can be supplied. 
It is difficult to assess the true value of water 
in the life economy of the plant, for, besides 


_ being essential in itself, it is also necessary 
before certain substances can become avail- 


able as food to the plant. Sir A. D. Hall, in 
his book on ‘‘ Fertilisers and Manures,”’ 
draws attention to this, and no better 
authority can be quoted to show the im- 
portant part played by water in plant growth. 
‘© The growing plant,” he writes, “ contains 
80 per cent. or more of water, but this amount 
bears but a small proportion to the total 


quantity of water which passes through the 


plant during the whole period of growth. 
There exists, in fact, a continual ‘ transpira- 


tion current’ through the plant of water 


which enters by the. root hairs, and is 


' eventually evaporated from the leaves and 


other growing surfaces of the plant. Under 
normal conditions the plant transpires from 
200 Ibs. to 500 lbs. of water for every pound 
of dry matter that is simultaneously produced, 


‘the lower number being nearer the factor pre- 


vailing in our humid atmosphere, and_ the 
higher one holding for: drier cquntries. With 
this water enter the nutriment constituents of 
the soil and of. fertiliser applied to it; but the 
process by, which they enter is rather more 
complex than one of the simple intake of a 
solution." B oe ee 


they had. finished blooming. 


Peach-leaf blister 


(Helena Best).—Your Peach leaves are 


j 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Correspondence | 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS ~ 
Roses with curled foliage = °. o’. 
' (M.H .).—We have heard many complaints 
this season of the curling of :Rose- foliage. 


. In most, if not all, cases brought under our . 


notice this- curling. has been: found upon 


`- Roses growing in very light soils, almost de- 


void. of fibre or humus. Another cause is 
loose planting.’ You will find ‘if you water 
your Roses that the water- will disappear 
almost as quickly as though you were water- 
ing sand.- The real remedy must be under- 
taken next autumn- by transplanting your 


_ Roses, and giving them about their roots'a 
At the . 


few shovelsful of good loamy soil. 
present time apply copious waterings every 


other day for a week, then mulch the ground . 
to a depth of about 2 inches with fresh cow- — 


manure. Failing to procure this latter, some 


stable-mianure from a Cucumber or Mush- . 


room-bed would answer almost as well. A 
watering about once a week over the mulch- 
ing would be beneficial, unless we have a 
good soaking of rain in the meantime. 


Camellia leaves in bad condition = 
© (H.).—The roots are evidently in very bad 


* 


En-Tout-Cas Rotary Sprinkler. 


condition, either very dry or they. have been 
overwatered. Examine them and see to this, 


-and if you find.that they are dry, stand the 
. plants, if in pots, in a tub of water for half 


an hour, so as to thoroughly soak the soil. 
It may be that they want repotting, which, if 
necessary, should have been done directly 
When the 
plants have completed their. growth they 
should be stood out-of-doors on a bed of ashes 


in a shady place, paying particular attention - 


to the watering, and syringing overhead daily 


if the weather should be dry. 
Euphorbia hiberna.. | 


(B. W. J.).—The plant of which you sent 
part was a Euphorbia, and, as far as’ could 


be judged from the not too generous piece 
you sent and the condition in which it reached 


us, we should say your plant was Euphorbia 


hiberna, a plant native of Western Europe 


and Ireland. It occurs in isolated speci- 


mens here and there in Devonshire, but is ` 


unknown in other parts of England. ` 


suffering from what is known as blister, 


caused by the cold, unseasonable weather we 
have had of late. The only known remedy is 


to pick off the affected leaves.’ In the course 


sign of curling may be t 


, 


~ © 


of a few weeks the trees will cease to produce 
such leaves, and the subsequent growth will 
be of @ healthy nature, though in some sea 
sons the harm done is sufficient to destroy 
the. crop.. This trouble never occurs under 
glass. The only remedy is to plant -the trees 
on wails that are not exposed to such winds, 


or to protect the trees in some way, such as {7 
with fish-netting. A glass coping fixed om 1 


the wall just prior to the flowering of the 
trees and removed again in June hag al% 
been found to ward off this trouble, You 
ought: to watch that the green-fly. does not 
attack the foliage, thus crippling its free de- 
velopment. 
daily, and any leaf which shows the least 


aken as having some 
green-fly behind it. : 


gently pressed between the thumb and finger 
and a little Tobacco-powder applied. With 


a view to assisting the trees, water the border, | 


afterwards spreading some dry litter over it 
This should be drawn on one side during the 


day to allow the sun to act on the soil and 


thus bring the roots into full activity earl 
than they otherwise would be. With thi i 
tention the top growth will be better able.to 
stand against any troubles, whether ensung 
from ‘insect pests or unfavourable weather, 


Vines: air roots on 


(M. S. Wembley).—The rootlets of which 
you write are known as air roots. The pro- 
duction of these roots is not a good sign, as 
their presence betokens a want of proper 
action on the part of the true roots running 
naturally in the soil, and they are frequently 
the precursors of shanking. To prevent their 
formation or. to recover Vines subject to this 


- ‘failing, the border must be seen to; and, if 


necessary, the Vine roots should be lifted 
when the crop of fruit has been cut, and re 
planted-in well-drained turfy loam contain- 


ing plenty of old mortar-rubbish and broken 


bones. From what you say, we fear you are 
cropping too heavily, this also tending. to 
shanking and ‘bringing the Vine into a state 


of bad health, which your Vine is evidently 
_ now in. : 

and sooner or later trouble follows when this 
_18 persisted in, - 


Overcropping is a great mistake, 


MISCELLANEOUS ` 


‘Short Grass for hotbeds - # 


 (Y.).—Short Grass does very welt to work 
into a hotbed with long stable-manure, but 
though it heats rapidly, its warmth ts transi- 
torv, coming up to a fierce heat in 24 hours, 
and as'napidly falling in temperature agam. 


“August 4, 1993 


The trees should. be examined 


Such leaves should be - 


The material is too full of sap and too fragile 


to make a permanent hotbed, the process 0 


fermentation being so very rapid. Some 
times a few barrowfuls of short Grass are 


useful to-place round a frame where se 
bottom-heat is.declining, but it is of little us 
for permanent work. r 


a SHORT REPLIES i 
W. - Přitthard:.—Only a freak, and n 
worth troubling about. = 


NAMES OF PLANTS 
` M. .D.—1, Centranthus ruber; 2, Pole- 
monium cceruleum; 3, Nepeta Mussini; 4 
Campanula glomerata dahurica. "i 
.- J- R.—1, Veronica prostrata ; 2, Anc i 
sempervirens; 3, -Symphytum officinale; 


' Lilium monadelphum... 


 U.—1, Centaurea montana ee 
Buddleia globosa; 3, Veronica rupest»» 
Tradescantia virginiana. ees Sabet 
| H. .W.—1, Veronica Traversi; 2s eer 
amnus elegans; 3, Geum coccinen™ 
Stachys lanata. 


. Woodhay.—Verbascum phlomoides. `- 
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BEES 


Bees in Italy 


After settling down at Baveno on Lago 
Maggiore in June, my first interest out of 
doors seemed to be the discoverv of an 
Italian apiary—small or large. It was a sur- 
prise and a disappointment not to find several 
at once, because | knew Italy to be the land 
of bees, and also because I had noticed plenty 
of individual gold-banded bees on flowers 
everywhere. I peered into private gardens 
through their artistic wrought-iron gates; I 
scanned every little allotment and peasant 
garden plot for a hive or hives or for a bee- 
house. Not for one or two days, however, 
did I find any bee habitation. One day, 
laking a walk along the main road between 
Baveno and Stresa, under a blazing sun, the 
familiar and much-loved busy hum arrested 
my attention, and I looked up to find bees in 
hundreds coming and going—-from where? 
From, apparently, halt-a-dozen small un- 
painted, not very clean-looking wooden boxes, 
each about a foot square, upon a small 
loggia or balcony of a cottage right on the 
roadside, embowered beneath copious runners 
of Virginia Creeper, just 3 feet or 4 fect 
above my head. I gazed with some astonish» 
ment for a while and then went away, to 
return the next day. On my next visit I 
was fortunate to meet with the owner, to 
whom | disclosed, by means of the Italian 
for “bee” and a significant gesture or two, 
the fact that I was il keeper of bees too—in 
pend With that he promptly took me 
to his other bees, some 30 yards away ina 
funny little garden on the lakeside. Here I 
found a roughly-built shed tiled with stone 
slabs, possibly 8 fect high, 10 feet wide, and 
about 3 feet deep from back to front, with 
three or four shelves. On these shelves were 
the so-called hives—all of the same rough 
pe as those close to his house. There were 
19 or 20 in number, all most busy and well 
populated for their size. Most of the hives 
Mere of the box type, but none supered. 
One or two hives were obviously trunks of 


trees, hollowed out, 2} feet high, with en- 
ance holes halfway up as well as at the 
bottom, but without any ledge. The shed 
Weed south and Was operated from behind, 


| open. A few days later 
same across another apiary of a similar 
Rind standing in a small field. containing 11 
sed box hives and nine scooped-out tree- 
Munks rather like rimless barrels. 

[was consumed with the desire to con- 


Which was entirely 


Me with the bee-keeper, of course, but, 
ming norant of the Italian tongue, this 
ie» Possile. Nevertheless, “Nil desperan- 
> Tie to myself, and I went back to 


Mmi ho d re | à 2 S 
wlel resolving to invite the help of an 


tsh ady there whom I knew to be 
E with the language. This help I 
ered, and my interesting and instructive 
E W with the Italian beekeeper E will 
Y My in a tuturi article. 
KAY turthe: inquiries revealed the informa- 
athe thi re were no other collections of 
Vor. p 0 fhe neighbourhood of Baveno. 
ey, sa, to the west, I was told, was a 
H ias strict and is famous, as, in fact, 
Mice s shops showed by their rows of 
beep OPE, for its honey and its well- 
W Se aplaries. But I could not get 
i was a good way out of my reach, 
E l took a motor, which would have 
] l pensive tor me. 
en:r Ipproa to decent, tidy bec- 
on yp es Upon any recognised modern 
a t Ms l quite by chance at 
s town about three miles 
Moses’ Southern extremity of Lago 
Eooe. Fy ve went to see the gigantic 
eae. >N Carlo, the canonised benefactor’ 
Italy. Close to this statue, 
Ld 
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no less than 72 feet in height, or, with its 
pedestal, s12 feet, is an Ecclesiastical 
Seminary, round which one of the 
“ brethren ” conducted us. In the garden 
my eager eye detected a modern-shaped hive, 
neat and trim, placed beneath a strong de- 
tached pent roof. It interested me much. 
It was cleanly and obviously well attended 
to. A further point of interest, however, 
was this, that on the front of the hive was 
painted in plain letters the following Latin 
Sentence, ‘Quasi apes  argumentosze 
Domino serviamus ” 

Lord as busy beces.) Those of my readers 
who are familiar with the Latin classics will 
probably not welcome ‘ arpumentosæ,” a 
word used only by `the rhetorician, 
Quinctilian. It is, however, a word which, 
by what later use it enjoys, is very suitably 
comprehensive as applied to bees. ‘ Argu- 
mentosæ ” carries the suggestion not only of 
being ‘* busy,” but of singing at their toil, 
and also of having an inexhaustible reason 
for work. What a charming inscription for 


‘a bee-hive, surely, and what a beautiful 


lesson it proclaims from the bees to us! 
_ A B. R. H. 


Books 


“ Gardening for the Twentieth 
Century.” 


GARDENING FOR THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, by 
Charles Eley, M.A., F.L.S. Published 
by John Murray, Albemarle Street, 


London, W. Price 16s. net. 


Under the abeve name Mr. Charles Eley 
presents to the gardening world, and especi- 
ally to those who have not hitherto devoted 
much time to trees and shrubs, a most valu- 
able work of reference and guidance. 

Mr. Eley refers in his introduction to an 
interview between himself and an eminent 
authority on garden lore, and was asked 
during the conversation, ‘* Who was it 
inoculated you?" and, on giving the desired 
information was told, * You got hold of the 
right virus.” After carefully reading through 
his work one can only conclude that Mr. Elev 
is doing his very best to spread the desirable 
Virus in a most thorough manner to the vast 
beneht of British gardens and their gar- 
deners. And as his subjects are mostly 
possessed of a long tenure of life his work 
should benefit the generations that will fol- 
low us. The first chapter deals with “ Pub- 
lic gardens,” and a plea for a wider scope 
and ampler means for these to carry on the 
good work of educating our public. The 
next chapter deals with * Private gardens,” 
and draws attention to the interest obtainable 
in a limited space by judicious selection of 
the right material, and one hopes that Mr. 
Elev’s sound advice will be widely followed 
and lead to much more individuality and ex- 
pression of character in our gardens, which 
still suffer too much from a stereotyped man- 
ner of treatment that is most depressing to 
those of us, at least, who, in their course of 


life, visit numerous examples of these soul- 
less repetitions. 


The next four chapters deal 
thoroughly with the making of gardens. 
Chapter 7 deals with shelter and shade, after 
which follow chapters on * Hedges, an im- 
portant matter, and Conifers. Two chapters 
deal with leaf-casting trees and two more 
with leaf-casting shrubs, of which the author 
gives a short and crisp description in a clear 
manner without involving himself in botani- 
cal phraseology and restricts himself to such 
trees and shrubs as have amply proved 
themselves suitable to our various climatic 


most 


conditions. 


(t Let us serve the- 
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Evergreen trees and shrubs are carefully 
dealt with in a similar concise manner, and 
Rhododendrons and climbers are carefully 
dealt with in a manner which should protect 
the beginner from many sad mistakes and 


losses. Eaa , 
Mr. Eley concludes his book with a chap- 


ter on '* Nomenclature,” which is full of pit- 


falls for the unwary, and a short chapter on 
botany, in which the author points out a 
way and recommends various handbooks for 
those who would delve deeper into the lore of 
trees and shrubs than is possible within the 


_cover before us. 


The book is well got up, of handy size and 
weight, the print is excellent, and the paper 
of fine quality. Tt is illustrated with 28 good 
and clear reproductions from photographs 
and fully indexed, and is singularly free from 
mistakes. 

It is to be hoped that this book will be 
widely distributed and find a place on the 
shelves of every garden lover, whilst it would 
make a most acceptable present to those who 
have all their gardening in front of them and 
need a kindly and trustworthy guide to take 
them by the hand and guard them from the 
mistakes and failures by which so many of 
us have had to purchase the knowledge Mr. 
Eley so freely and understandingly imparts in 
the 250 pages of his weleome work. 


“ The Primulas of Europe.” 


THe Primeras or Ecrore, by John Macwatt, 
M.B. Country Life Library, Country 
Life, Ltd., Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


Price 12s. Od. net. 


In the above-named volume Dr. Macwatt 
has given the English-speaking world an in- 
Valuable and authoritative work of reference, 
and deserves the gratitude of every hardy 
plant lover for endeavouring: to bring light 
into the confusion existing in the nomencla- 
ture of this favourite penus. Dr. Macwatt 
took part in the Primula conference of the 
R.H.S., and has availed himself largely of 
the widely-famed monograph on Primulace: 
of Pax and the revisions and corrections of 
that work by that eminent authority the late 
Professor Sir Isaac Bayley Balfour. 

Dr. Maewatt has long been known as a 
successful cultivator of Primulas and as an 
able student of his favourites and all the 
literature available on this subject, and in his 
new book gives us the results of his wide 
experience and research, together with es- 
tracts from the earliest works of herbalists 
in one handy-sized volume. 

The book is freely iNustrated with repro- 
ductions of clever photographs in black and 
white, and a few reproductions of photographs 
in natural colours, which are as disappointing 
as the black and white illustrations are good. 

There are one or two points in which we 
cannot agree entirely with Dr. Macwatt 
especially when he asserts “ The Oxlip is 
found in most parts of the British Isles,"’ İn 
our experience this plant is restricted to a 
few well-known localities, chiefly in the 
This must be’ 


eastern counties. an over- 
sight, as one can scarcely suspect an 


authority like Mr. Macwatt confusing the 
Primrose-Cowslip hybrid, which turns up in 
Most places where the two parents occur in 
proximity, and is always called by the coun. 
try people * Oxlip with the true Oxlip 
which is generally distinguished by the prefix 
of“ Bardtield |“ or“ Normandy "Oxlip and 
is the Primula elatior of Linne, SS 

l Apart from this, the book is full Of sound 
information and references, especially as to 
the multitude of troublesome synonyme and 
can be strongly recommended ae a reliable 
handbook for the brary of every garden 
lover. pets 
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Horticultural Societies’ News 


Owing to the trying weather conditions of 
the-last few weeks the entries for vegetables 
at the West Mersea Show were not quite as 
numerous .as last year, but the judges con- 


was very keen and some fine flowers were 
exhibited. The ‘‘ G.I.’ medal was awarded 
to Miss Marriott, who gained most points in 
the classes for floral exhibits to which the 


medal had been allotted. There were 21 ex- 7 
- hibitors in these classes. The intense heat 


affected the takings at the gate in the after- 
noon, but a good number of people visited 


the show in the evening. 


The Hale End Horticultural Society held 
their summer show on July 14th, and 
although it did not come up to the summer 


‘show of last year, there were some splendid 


exhibits, taking into consideration the very 


bad season. There were slightly over 100 
` entries‘in all classes. Competition ‘in the. 
fruit classes was very keen, and the judges. 
experienced some difficulty in awarding the 
prizes, all the entries being exceptionally. 
good. The R.H.S. medal, awarded to the. 


exhibitor scoring the highest aggregate .num- 
ber. of points, was won by Mr. W. J. Day, 
who. scored 34. The ‘special prize for the 


best Rose in the show went to Mr. G. 


Hutchings. The first prize in the table 


‚decoration was won by Mrs. King. The 
number of visitors did not come up to 


expectations, but this was no doubt due to 


the exceptionally hot weather. 


Mr. Geoffrey Milner won the “G.I.” 
medal at the Jarvis. Brook Amateur Gar- 


- deners’ Association Show for the second year- 


in succession on July 18. He entered a very 


_attractive exhibit of 12 vases of Sweet Peas 
‘(not less than eight varieties, 12 sprays to 
vase, named). 


=` The Gravesend and District Rose, Carna- 


tion, and Sweet Pea Society held its annual 


_ exhibition on July 18. The ‘* Gravesend ” 


challenge cup for 24 Roses, distinct, was won 
by D. Prior and' Son, Ltd., of Colchester, 


with a very fine collection-of Roses. Frank . 


Cant and Co., Colchester, were successful in 


’ the class for 12 blooms, one variety, and Mr. » 
F. E. D. Harnett, of Bearsted, took the first © 


prize for 12 bunches of decorative ‘Roses. 
In the amateur classes there was very keen 
competition, Mr. E. R. ‘Rendall, Gravesend, 
winning the ‘‘ Lawrence ” challenge cup, and 
Mr. T. C. Wiseman, Faversham, was the 
winner of the ‘‘ Colyer-Fergusson ”?” trophy, 
for the best Rose staged by an amateur mem- 


_ber of the Society, and the GARDENING ILLUs- 
` TRATED medal. The ‘‘ Penlerick’’ challenge 


bowl for table decorations was won by Mrs. 
P. R. Cook. There was a very fine display 
of Carnations in the open class, and the judge 
found it very difficult to decide between the 
exhibits of Mr. H. Lakeman, Thornton 
Heath, and Messrs. Lowe and Gibson, 
Crawley Down. Mr. Lakeman, however, 
secured the ‘‘ Henry E. Porter” challenge 
cup in this class. .For Sweet Peas Mr. Geo. 
Morbey, Aylesford, won the premier prize, 
viz., the ‘‘ John Russell ” challenge cup. 


In spite of the poor season there was a 
surprisingly good display at the summer 


show of the Liverpool Horticultural Associa- ` 


tion on July 18 and 19. Individual, entries, 
which numbered more than 50 this year, 
were a record, but owing to the trying 
weather some of those who had entered 
found it impossible to send blooms or pro. 
duce. Nevertheless, some 250 exhibits were 
forthcoming, and they were staged to the best 
advantage. For consistently good quality the 
Roses were the dominant feature. Mr. P. H. 


Morrison, Patroness of the Society. ; 
General Arthur Phelps,.C.B., is the Chair- 


GARDENING ILL USTRA TED 


a a 


Mosley, of Formby, who obtained the premier 
awards in this section, had an exquisite col- 


lection. The Liverpool show has a great 


~ reputation for; Sweet Peas, and it was main- 
sidered that the exhibits were of excellent 


‘quality. In some classes the competition 


tained on this occasion.. The silver cup for 
the best collection was won outright by Mr. 


G. Couvelas, of Heswall, who showed 18 


choice varieties, including Constance Hinton 


(pure white), Mrs. Tom Jones (a very rich 
blue), and Tangerine Improved (a striking 


orange tint). Mr. Couvelas was also awarded 


the ‘ G.I.” medal for the most ‘meritorious 


competitive exhibit. The Hon. W. Hulme 


- Lever won the. first prize for herbaceous and 

bulbous flowers} first for the best collection ~ 
of. fruit, and several other awards. Mrs. 
` Whineray, of Neston, and Mr. E. Roscoe 


Harpin, of Blundellsands, were prominent 
winners in the Carnation section. 


The Compton and Shawford Horticultural 
Society has been in work for 10 years under 


the hon. secretaryship of Miss Freda Stallard. - 


The summer show was held on July 26th at. 
Shawford House, kindly lent by Mrs. Alfred 


Brig.- 


man and Lt.-Colonel L. H. Delves-Brough- 
ton, D.S.O., the Hon. Treasurer. ‘The 


' Society has done a great deal for- the en- 


couragement of . hdrticulture, especially 
amongst the amateurs, who are strong sup- 
porters of the work, backed-by the possessors 


of larger grounds. The cottagers.are still 


rather small in numbers at exhibiting, but it 
is hoped they will not be so-shy in future. 


The adjudication of the Gepington Work- 
ing Mén’s Gardens took place on July 11th. 
In the opinion of- the judges there are no 
finer examples of gardening skill by. non- 
professional artizans in the kingdom than 


what is to be seen in these old-established 
„working men’s gardens. 


Owing to a cold 
and dry spell in May and June vegetables 
were not so far advanced as in some former 


years, but everything was remarkably fresh 


and of good promise. The excellent arrange- 


ment of crops, tasteful laying out of flower . 


borders, and general tidinéss by somie of the 
veterans in the art made an inspection of 
these gardens a real pleasure and inspiration. 
It is rather difficult to single oùt any par- 
ticular subject, but culinary Peas were a very 


level lot all over, and one may expect to see 


some fine examples at the forthcoming show 


.both from garden and greenhouse. About 


75 per cent. of the garden holders entered the 
competition, and the ‘‘ G.I.” medal for high- 
est points was secured b 

Thornton. 


The Tendring Horticultural Society held 
their third annual show in the Tendring Hall 


, grounds, kindly lent by Mrs. May, President. 


The number of entries exceeded that of pre- 
vious years, and the quality of the exhibits 
was beyond the expectation of all, especially 


“when the season is taken into account. -A 


capital list ofprizes was competed for, in 


cluding the GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal, 
which was won by Mr. R. Ward, Tendring | 


Manor, for the best exhibit in the show. 


‘The Rose entries at the Gresford Rose 
Society Show were naturally behind those of 
a normal year, but some lovely specimens 
were seen. No new or freak varieties were 


on view, but the specimens of all the old‘ 


favourites were evidence of skilled Rose- 
growing. Dr. Harrison’s silver cup for the 
best Roses in the sections open to members 
went to Mr. Walter Lewis. Sweet Peas were 


another feature of the show, some magnifi- 


cent specimens being shown, despite ~ the 
drawbacks of the season. In the open class 


Miss Allington Hughes and. the Vicar of 


i 


7 
o 


successful with their exhibits. The perennials 
were another pleasing feature. The children’s 


petition. This year there was a new com- 


. arrangement of model or miniature gardens, _ 


Challenge cup for the best group of Roses 


< held in the Kelvin Hall, Gl 


everything points to the show bein 


some good ‘ Points to be Remembered by}: 


y Inspector Jas. 
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Gresford (the Rev. J. E. Williams) were yery 


wild-flower classes again aroused keen com- 
petition for the school children, viż., the 


In the table decorations Mr. Leslie Jones 
secured first prize. The GARDENING ws 
TRATED medal for the best collection of veget- 
ables went to Mr. W. Jones. The allotment 
gardens were found in wonderful condition 
and the competition was very keen. 


~- The show arranged by the Hornsey 

Amateur Horticultural Society proved a great las 
success, and £,32 2s. 6d. was realised for 
local hospitals by the sale of exhibits. The {pe 
“ G.I.” medal was awarded for the highest “= 
aggregate points and was secured-by Mr, !" 
. C: Cooper with 20 points. Mr. C. J. vit 
Halsey came second with 16 points, The ig 


(open) was awarded to Chaplin Bros, © * { 

Judging by the number of entries which |= 
have come forward so far, the number of ls 
competitors at the great Flower Show to he is 

; . asgow, om Sep- |z 
tember 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th promises to be 
larger than last year. The venture is again 
being promoted by the Glasgow Corporation 
in conjunction with the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Horticultural Society, and the prize 
money, apart from valuable trophies, |< 
amounts to the handsome total of £1,500. t= 
The spaces set apart for exhibits by nursery: |: 
men, etc., is being rapidly taken up, and į: 
g even a |7 
greater success than it was a year ago. !:7 
Entries close on August 22nd with Mr. J. | 
Carrick Kerr, accountant, 38, Bath Street, 


the Secretary of the Glasgow Horticultural | 
Society. 


The ‘Chingford Horticultural Society has |” 


Exhibitors” in their schedule this year:— ] 
Always stage early, carefully,- and corf; 
rectly (never in wrong classes), fresh, clean {> 
produce only, to be quite ready at the timet. 
for judging. 
Stage exactly the specified number of sped- |. 
mens or dishes; as. one more or less may}. 
disqualify an exhibit. Bt : 
Mixing large and small specimens together}. 
weakens the exhibit. | ; 
Very large specimens, if coarse and ut} 
slightly, are less meritorious than others, 


a a 


_whtch are smaller, yet large enough for us, i 


neat, clean, and attractive. 7 | 

All vases, baskets, bowls, ete., of flowers. 
should be arranged for effect as well as for : 
quality. e 7 

Judges at shows always search for faults, l 
as well as for merit, and specimens with the 
fewest faults win the highest prizes. This . 
applies to flowers and fruits as well as Ù: 
vegetables, 

Celery and roots for the show table a, 
often injured by. scrubbing witha hard " $ 
instead of washing with a soft one ora : er 

Exhibitors who. fail to win prizes 5 e 
search calmly and patiently for the an 
their failure. The losers of to-day, who P q 
fit by experience and persevere, may 
winners of the future. ` oe x si 

If it is thought a mistake has cea ag 
or something overlooked by the L on n 
timely and courteous appeal, pre oi 
writing, to the secretary will be atten ws hate 

Experienced and unprejudiced juge, 
only one desire, namely, to do je westi 
any well-grounded complaint mer 


- gation. 


There is more honour in exhibiting ; 
a strongly contested class on rods ao 
winning a prize with wore no © 
class in which there is little or 
petition. | j 
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Bush Vegetable Marrows 


lt is singular how slowly really good things 
spread amongst horticulturists, while worth- 
less novelties are found all over the kingdom 
ma very short time after their introduction. 
This variety of Marrow is not new nor rare, 
but itis apparently very little known. During 
the past season I have received scores of in- 


quines as to where it can be procured. I do 
not mean to say that it is better than other 
Vegetable Marrows, but I can safely assert 
hal it possesses qualities that commend it 
for general use. In the first place, I have 
proved it to be the hardiest Marrow I have 
gown. This spring I put out plants of this 
‘aneis, the Custard, the Long White, and 
the Green Striped. The nights were ex- 
emel col and the days parchingly dry, 
fonsequently Marrows made slow progress; 
a good manv, indeed, of the last three named 
died outright, and the rest looked more dead 


than alive until a sudden outburst of tropical 


~ Weather infused fresh life into them. But 


arig the whole time the Bush variety made 
Heady progress, and anyone, even at a dis- 


ao specimens ~ x 
Very large Pt” =, tance, could tell by its dark green look that 
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ies withstood the chilly blasts much the 
st. Moreover, as soon as warm weather 


R ar? 
amd atts pe tin, we had plenty of Bush Marrows fit to 


. Fut, but it will be some time before fruits of 
ue other varieties are fit for use. Thus 
a aS ta hardiness, and I find its ability to 

-Alistand heat and drought is just as great. 

ne season when we had a vegetable famine 


Pg are of the protracted drought, Vege- 
e Marrows were the only things we could 
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wae "Prive to suit all-comers, and the 
ihe ety Wah then brought prominently 
Bain through great quantities of it 
w SNO market, Te can be grown in the 
Adie without any ridges of manure or 
o i parationy but simply planted be- 
NS of early Peas about 4 feet apart 
id The Peas give shelter during the 
ah a of growth, and when cleared 
Seeds) rows soon form large tufts of 
a INK at a distance Rhubarb 
: Us Variety. does not send out 
“sy on the contrary, the fruit is 
sors, Wing in heaps around the 

. stubby shoots. For anvone 

| “Wing a full supply of a good 
ee capable of withstanding the 

> cr of our fickle climate, I can 
mend the Bush Marrow. For 
voce. h limited convenience as regards 
res, or for growers for market, it 


is of the utmost importance to have vege- 
tables that can be grown fully exposed after 
the middle of May. Marrows of any kind do 
not require nearly so much manure as is 
generally supposed they do; they are, in fact, 
more fruitful-on good kitchen garden soil 
than on a manure heap. Thev should be 
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Lillum Szovitzianum (See page 487) 


planted in good soil and mulched with half- 
decayed manure, which kecps the roots cool 
and moist, and helps the swelling crop. G. 


Notes of the Week 


Iris tectorum 

] raised a few plants of this Japanese Roof 
Iris two or three vears ago and two of them 
are blooming this vear. They seem to enjoy 
a peaty soil and are well worth a little 
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trouble, for the flowers are very elegant. I 
found them come freely from seed sown in 
autumn, which is the proper time for sowing 


most Iris. í 


Morisia hypogæa 

This pretty little crucifer does not always 
come through the winter with me, but last 
autumn T covered my plants with a shect of 
glass and they all came through very well 
and were covered with their clear butter- 
yellow flowers for quite a long time. It isa 
pretty little plant in a modest way, and quite 
easy in sandy, open soil, Nad, 


Geum rivale var. Jeanie Ross 


Many have been the admirers of this pretty 
little hybrid Geum, whose rose flowers droop 
gracefully from stems little more than a foot 
in height. It blooms from the middle of 
April onwards, all through Mav and into 
June, and is in every respect a most de- 
sirable plant for the front of borders or raised 
positions on the rock garden, where its droop- 
ing flowers would be even more in evidence. 


) 
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Geum Orangeman 

I find this one of the best Geums for the 
garden, being vigorous of growth and of ex- 
cellent constitution, producing an abundance 
of its showy orange flowers on long stems 
Which stand up well. G. Mrs. Bradshaw js 
very uncertain in many places, and manv 
people find it an unsatisfactory garden plant 
but G. Orangeman appears to have a most 
contented disposition and is quite an acquisi- 
tion. Norti Losnoy, 


Meconopsis Pratti 

Among several good out-of-the-way plants 
shown by Messrs. Oliver and Hunter at the 
recent Chelsea Show was Meconopsis Pratt} 
in bloom. It is a most attractive Meconopsig 
of moderate stature, and is, as vet ane aes 
often seen in gardens, nor, indeed, i$ EANET 
likely to become plentiful. This is due to its 


biennial habit—a freat bar to the popularity 


many good plants. It is a beautiful plant 

rom 6 inches to 8 inches or Jo inches high, 

with spikes of closely-set azure flowers a 
S. ARNOTT. 


Seedling Delphiniums 


After somewhat extended efferts T hava 
om to the conclusion that it js preferable 
o leave the raising of seedling De! hini : 
to the specialist. Year after on eee he 
: i a ge T Aer Year seeds hack 
path Spe sedlings Carefully tended and 
planted out, and any forms af obvisucly jn 
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ferior merit -have crowned my labours. While 
I trust that others have had a better reward, 


I pen this note for the benefit of those who 
may resolve to ‘‘ go in” for raising seedling 
Delphiniums. The game is. not worth the 


. A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 
Thermopsis fabacea 


candle.. 


Of graceful growth and with grey-green. 


leaves and yellow Lupin-like flowers, this is- 
a distinct and interesting border plant from 
North Asia. It will succeed in dry places 
-unsuited to many other subjects, even on 
steep banks. It is, none the less, an excel- 
lent plant for the border,’ and comes into 
bloom the early part of May, and at about 
the same time as the herbaceous Lupins, 
with which it forms a happy association. 


~ 


| A new Grass | 


In the Kew Bulletin, No. 5 of 1923, D. K. 
Hughes describes and figures an interesting 
Grass, Streptolophus sagittifolius (Hughes), 
which has been grown at Kew from fruits 
received from Mr. J: Gossweiler, Director of 
the Botanic Garden, Angola. Conspicuous 
features of the new genus are the sagittate 
leaf blades, lifted away from the leaf sheaths 
upon slender petioles which are set at a sharp 
angle to the main stem, and the flowering 


panicles, which- owe their characteristic ap- ` 


pearance to the fact that the branchlets are 
reduced to slightly flattened bristles which 
are fused at the base into clusters. 
Chrysopsis villosa var: Rutteri 

It was only the other day that I fully ap- 


preciated the capabilities of this for the large ~ 


rock garden, as well as for-the small one or 
-the border of hardy flowers. The ordinary 
Chrysopsis villosa is inclined to be coarse, 
but the variety Rutteri stands on. a different 
plane. It is. only from about-4 inches to 
8 inches high, and has masses of silky grey 
foliage, over which rise countless heads of 
bright golden composite flowers, produced 
practically all summer. Its flowering period 
is, strictly speaking, from July until Sep- 


tember, but ıt comes rather earlier than the ' 


former month and, with favourable weather, 
‘will last into October. There was a fine 
mass of it in the Roval Botanic Gardens, 
Edinburgh, inthe second week of July. It is 
increased by division. S. A. D. 


A fine Delphinium 
Last year I was struck with the beauty of 
a variety named F. W. Smith. It was most 
taking, even when growing side by side with 
some of the newer kinds. It bears double 
flowers and the colour is gentian-blue with 
conspicuous white centre. The spikes are 
pyramidal and of extra length. For some 
vears one has favoured the variety Rev. E. 


Lascelles as being about the most attractive 


of all, but the newer kind would appear to’ 
- be better. F. W. Smith was raised from 
seed by a gardener who bears that name, a 
grower of this handsome hardy plant for up- 


N 


wards of 30 years, to the writer’s knowledge, © 


and the originator of several other good 

sorts. The variety, by the way, received an 
Award of Merit from the Royal Horticultural 

Society in 1920. | S. 


Asclepias tuberosa 


In Asclepias tuberosa we have one of the 


most uncommon and one of the showiest of 
hardy perennials. Very seldom, indeed, have 
I seen what is generally, termed a ‘ clump’ 
of this plant. More often a moribund speci- 
men is observed which, in spite of every at- 
tention, flowers scantily or not at all. I 
imagine, and not without reason, that A. 
tuberosa is one of those plants which will 
not“ do” in some gardens. Even seedlings 
refuse to grow satisfactorily, and they resent 


flowers. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED © 


the slightest disturbance. Wher in charge 
of a garden near the sea, and in which the 


soil was well drained, warm, rich, and deep, 


I had some success with A. tuberosa, but 
friends to whom IJ gave plants were unable 
to make. anything of it. Slugs are in- 
ordinately fond of the young growths, and 
if once these are destroyed there is but little 
chance_of success afterwards. It would be 
of great interest to have the experiences of 
others with this choice plant—one with which 
so few hardy plantsmen appear to succeed. 

| W. McG. 


Helichrysum lithospermifolium 
I was attracted recently by this little- 


_ known Helichrysum, one of the finest silvery- 


white leaved alpine plants we possess. It 
was growing in a pocket in the rock garden, 


.well exposed to' sunshine, a position which 


appeared to suit it’ perfectly. In the same 
rock garden I noticed. other large pockets 
filled to overflowing with that delightful little 
trailer Helichrysum bellidioides, the tiny 
leaves of which were completely hidden by 


the profusion of white, everlasting, Daisy- 


like flowers. ‘Rarely have I seen such a well- 
furnished rock garden as this, for, although 


“it was divided into pockets by large blocks 


of weathered sandstone, every chink and 
cranny was absolutely packed with flowers. 


The little Balearic Sandwort (Arenaria 


balearica) entirely clothed the boulders which 


separated the pockets, and this, in not a few 
instances, was overlaid with wreaths of other 


G. M.S. 
Tufted Pansies 


The note on page 364, with its suggestion 


'as to wrong nomenclature for some of the 


older varieties of Tufted the 
Chelsea Show, recalls an opinion put for- 
ward lately by an‘old grower that ‘ although 


Pansies at 


À plenty of new sorts had been raised in recent 


years, some of the old ones still held their 


own,” and, from a purcly bedding stand- 


point, that is a combination of clearly-defined 
colour, shapely and sturdy as opposed to 
loose, flimsy blooms and free and long- 
sustained flowering. One would still rely in 
their: respective shades on sorts like Swan, 
Bullion, Councillor Waters, J. B. Riding, 
Maggie Mott, and William Niel for 
filling small beds with an occasional dot 
plant or massing in quantity beneath 
Fuchsias, herbaceous Phloxes, groups of 
Pentstemons, and other things. It is pro- 
bable, if we get much dry weather, that the 
beds containing’ Tufted Pansies will want a 
thorough soaking, or their susceptibility to 
drought will considerably 
flowering season. _ 
Hardwick. 


shorten their 


False 


Antirrhinums: sow seed now for next 
year - | 
Some of the earliest blooms of Antir- 
rhinums this year were those on plants raised 
‘from seed sown out of doors towards the end 
-of July, 1922, and wintered in the open 


ground on a south wall border. In the spring 


they. looked rather a shabby lot, but after 
being trimmed of dead shoots they made 
splendid growth and threw out good flower- 
ing spikes. Antirrhinums will often go for 
years and bloom well every season—as wit- 
ness plants in village gardens—but they can- 
not always be relied on. I find that sowing 
seed about the time named is well worth the 
trouble, and if one does lose a few plants in 
the course of the winter it is not all disap- 
pointment by any means. Opportunity should 
be taken to sow seed on a sheltered border, 
so that if the. winter is very severe they will 
get slight protection. Light litter or leaves 
about the plants will ward off a deal of frost, 
-and—as this spring—protect plants from cut- 
ting winds. TOWNSMAN. 
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The newer Astilbes for the wild garden 
To those who- have seen the . coloured 
Astilbes, which have become so numerous of 
late, there is one thing evident, and that is 
that some of those with the deepest-coloured 
flowers, and even some with light pink 
blooms, require careful planting to do'them' | 
justice in an ordinary border. 1-have seen 
them in many places and grown under vari. 
ous conditions; but nowhere have I seen { 
them so lovely as in a wooded glen near the |y 
water and harmonising well - with the 


verdure round them. In the delightful dene |.. 
at Argaty, Doune, Perthshire, there are some |; 


Ceres, Betsy Cuperus, and others, with the 
bold white King Albert planted and making 
magnificent groups which, espegjally -when 
seen through the greenery of thé Birch and -<f 
other trees look exquisite in the variable light 
of the glen. In the moister parts near the , 
stream they grow splendidly arid form, in ‘} 
their time, a great feature. F Ess- ‘h 
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Swanley Horticultural College 


Speech day at this college forswomen was j 


4 


held on July 25th, when Lord Lambourne 
(President of the R.H.S.) distributed the | 
diplomas and certificates. Among others “} 
supporting Lady Falmouth (in. the chair) | 
were the Principal of the College (Mis : 
Barratt), Miss Cohen, Sir Daniel Hall, 
K.C.B., Mr. W. G. Lobjoit, and Mr. E. A. - 
Bunyard. In the course of her-report Miss 
K. Barratt, D.Sc., A.R.C.S., stated that the . 
number of students in attendance this year - 
was 73. It was also learnt that.the ‘scheme 
of development started about 18:-months ago, 
and, assisted by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
is now bearing fruit, and=new: features in- 
clude an extended jam factory, twa additional 
offices, and a new Carnation-house. The 
reference library has also . been “increased, 
while next year it is hoped that a rock and 
water garden will be constructed. Lord 
Lambourne, in presenting the- diplomas, 
complimented the college upon the excellence , 
of the svllabus, which, he said, was one of 
the best he had ever seen. Both- science and4 
practice were admirably intermingled, and! 
though science must go hand ‘in hand with ' 
practice, nothing could supersede: practical ' 
experience. Although — raif > somewhat 
hindered an inspection of the grounds, a short 
tour gave abundant evidence of: the intensive- 
ness of the work being undertaken here 
Tomatoes are grown in some quantity, the 
varieties chiefly favoured being Holmess 
Ideal, Kondine Red, and 1923, while many 
houses of Peaches and Grapes looked in very 
fine fettle, the former fruit being represented 
by Hale’s Early, Duke of York, and Noblesse 
amongst others. Perhaps the most pleas, 
ing sight under glass was the- house ¢ 
Tender and True Cucumber grown from seed, 
and nothing better could be wished for than 
the size and uniformity of: the fruits. 
Butcher’s Disease Resister is. also in 6% 
dence. Melons were coming along ag 
though one house had been destroy : 
wireworm, but this pest has been overcome 
Outside, Apples were carrying a nice pai 
and this college is lucky in having some t d 
of Early Rivers Plum bearing a show a 
fruit. Glaskin’s Perpetual and bade 
Rhubarb, Ailsa Craig Onion, and Continu i 
Lettuce showed that vegetable-growe 
equally well carried is eae Rose £ 
den and herbaceous border : 
which are not neglected. In addition to the 
growing side of a gardener S aue acking 
is also given to marketing, and t Ta | 
shed and jam factory form by no ; 
least interesting and instructive fe of the 
training given here to future til eae E 
soil. i 
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more liberally than usual. The Roses, too, 
have been better than usual, but whether this 
is due to more careful pruning than they 
generally get or to some peculiarity of the 
season I do not know. As a rule, they do 
not do so well in Cornwall as in the eastern 
counties, since they grow during the winter 
and the shoots get cut in the early spring; 
also many varieties are apt to mildew if we 
get our normal rainfall. A pleasant surprise 
wag a flower of Anemone glaucophylla from 
China. This has hairy leaves and a single 
flower 3 inches across on a 12-inch stem, 
lavender, five-petalled, slightly hairy outside, 
and with a bunch of purple stamens. I 
raised eight or nine plants of this from seed, 


Crategus Downingii 


There is some doubt as to the correct name 
{this Hawthorn, although it has been culti- 
bie | Waled for many years as C. Downingii. It 

. belongs to the N. American species, and is 
allied to C. tomentosa, although the name 
joes not appear to be included in American 
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white flowers, and again in autumn, 


Perthshire alms 
When laden with coral-red fruits: As is the 


with many other Hawthorns, it forms a 
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her's iS 
Bute Melons wi Å k Widely-cp , l; : 
dence. house he Spreading tree with a dense head but those in pots died off during the winter 
though ‘ht this aches. The branches are sparingly and apparently there remains but a single 
wirewort, OU sT een long spines, the longer ones being survivor of those planted out in a dry terrace 
fs long and similar in character to border. It is to be feared that this is a dif- 


cult plant, and if anv reader has been success- 


of the Cockspur Thorn (C. Crus-galli). 
ful with it, information as to his treatment 


€asily grown under conditions similar 


a | S 

T Coa ar ki by the ordinary Hawthorn, would be valuable. : l 
Rhubarb, Al v hat | 3 bo. ails to bear a profusion of flowers In the Alpine frame, which admits a cur- 
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heterophyllus in full lower. In a good form, 
g, about 


as this was, it is a very pretty thing, ¢ 
a foot high, with funnel-shaped, decep blue 
flowers. I believe it is not quite hardy, SO 
seeds should be saved or cuttings taken im 
the autumn and protected in a cold frame. 

The glorious Lilium regale is blooming 
well in pots, in borders, and among small 
Rhododendrons, but the continued drought 
has affected it, and it is not so tall as it was 
last year. Seedlings of the bright yellow L. 
Parryi produced a few first flowers among 
the Rhododendrons, but L. Duchartrei 
(white, with purple blotches and creeping 
stems) has not apparently survived out of 
doors, having probably fallen a victim to 
slugs. It is, however, quite good in a pot. 
The orange L. Henryi has just opened, but it 
has felt the drought, and not having been 
fed for some vears, is by no means in its best 
form. In a south border the lovely blue 
shrubby Ceratostigma Wilmottie is covered 
with flowers, and so far has escaped the at- 
tentions of rabbits, which often attack it, 
though within 30 fect of the house. What a 
contrast it would make with Diplacus gluti- 
nosus, of which T saw two fine plants in the 
aforesaid neighbour's garden growing some 
g fect high on a wall. It is very floriferous, 
has orange flowers, and is not supposed to 
he hardy, but I was told that it had been in 
its present situation for some vears without 
protection. Here, against an east wall, the 
Chilian Mitraria coccinea, a little evergreen 
shrub with brilliant scarlet hanging flowers, 
is doing very well. ft seems to be quite 
hardy, too, in the open, but is fragile, and 
must be kept clear of weeds. If can he 
raised from cuttings, but I find that it Fivers 
itself very readily. 

Near by, Tropreolum speciosum, also from 
Chile, has gone all through a cool border and 
climbed 15 feet up the house, where it is 


making a fine display with its small 
Nasturtium-like flowers. Tt does better in 


Scotland than in the south, and is rather 
dificult to establish in a new place. Against 
a summer-house facing north that best of 
Chinese Honeysuckles, Lonicera tragophvila, 
is producing its large vellow flowers in abun- 
dance. Tt is, unfortunately, scentless, but is 
a fine thing and well worth growing. Ona 
south wall it becomes badly infested with 
green-flyv, but thev do not seem to touch it in 
a cold aspect. It can be raised easily from 
internodal cuttings, and lavers itself where 
its long branches come into contact with the 
soil. Several other Chinese Pfonevseuchktes 
are in flower, such as L. deflexicalyy, but 
they are not particularly conspicuous, and 
the pretty little hush Honeveuckle, l.. 
svringantha, is blooming well for the second 
time. This is a delightful litte bush with 
pink flowers which are verv fragrant. 

Three pictures are made for us here by the 
wild Tlonevsuckle. In one case jt has 
covered a Tolly, in another an Arbutus, and 
in the third an Irish Yew, and the aoet 
produced is that of a verv fine flowering 
shrub. Doubtless it is bad for jts host, but 
let those who have some large shrub of little 
value in their gardens try the experiment of 
planting a TIonevsuckle on the north side af 
it, ae I ee thev will be pleased with the 
result. Another handso i -hi 
has covered a ie Bee as ae 

. . . . . A : i cae 13 
Actinidia | Sinensis, with long branchre 
covered with reddish hairs and heart-shaped 
leaves § inches to S inches long. The 
flowers are each almost saucer-shaped, five 
or six petalled, buff-vellow, and 72} inches 
across, produced on the vear-ald wood. The 
oe ae ue fruits edible, but 
Leptasnermum ne K Miem here, 
m S m sc parium var. Nichollii, 
rom New Zealand, is a verv charming shrih 
with | ee dark green leaves and small 
carmine flowers pro i eae 
o o X eee 1n anundance in 

2 leaves. Apparently it js quite 
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hardy here in a dry place 


_in any collection. | . 
Lastly, there are two low-growing yellow- 
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, and is easily in- 
creased by means of cuttings. e 
Several Rhododendrons are in flower, of 
which the finest is R. crassum, from China, 
a counterpart of the Himalayan R. Maddenii. 


Like that species, the flowers are white and 


sweet-scented, fleshy in ‘texture, and 
measuring about 3 inches across, with bright 
brown stamens. The leaves are a beautiful 


dark green, glaucous, and glandular beneath; 


but the plant is rather tender, though per- 
haps hardier than. Maddenii. The pollen of 
this put: on to the. Himalayan R. cinna- 
barinum has: produced plants bearing leaves 


intermediate between the two parents, and 


flowers, six to the truss, white, with faint 
yellow spotting inside and tinged with 
yellowish-pink ‘on the exterior of the tube. 
They are waxy, tubular, campanulate, open- 
ing widely at the mouth, five-lobed, 2} inches 
by’ 2 7-10 inches, and the plant seems con- 
siderably hardier than R. crassum. 


A rare and curious Rhododendron which 


blooms this month is R. camellizeflorum, 


. from Sikkim. -It is a low, straggling bush 


with evergreen leaves about 3 inches long, 
clad beneath with innumerable brown glands, 


and flowers borne singly at the end of the 


shoots. These are white, with a band of 
yellow round the interior. on which grows 


: some white down, and with two thick lines 


of red-brown: glands on the outside of the 
petals. It is not a very conspicuous plant, 
but most distinct, and certainly worth a place 


flowered shrubs introduced by Forrest from 


_China—R. brachyanthum and R. hypolepi- 


dotum. Both of them are small, and should 


have a place in the rock garden or.on some 


bank where their delicate flowers are near 
the eye. R. brachyanthum has dark ever- 
green. leaves about 23 inches long, ovate 


‘lanceolate, with a blue glaucous waxy cover- 


ing beneath easily’ rubbed off. The small 


' pale yellow flowers are truly campanulate, 


rather waxy, and with. reflexed lobes, whilst 
the large calyx and stigma are bright green. 


< They are produced in fives, as a rule, and 


often ,there are three groups together at the 


extremity of the shoot and the topmost axils 


of the leaves. So far R. hypelepidotum is 


rather smaller, its leaves are a paler green, | 
hardly 2.inches long, obovate, with a pointed 


light brown mucro, and the glaucous waxv 
covering on the underside is not so-blue as in 
brachvanthum. The flower is a trifle larger 
and vellower, the lobes more rounded and 
not reflexed, and the stamens,a bright brown. 


The stigma’ is only a dull green, and the less 


conspicuous calyx pale green, tinged reddish- 
brown. In this case the flowers are usually 
in fours at the end of the shoots. Both are 
very charming miniatures, and should be as- 
sured of a place in the rock gardens of ‘the 
future. PETER THE HERMIT. 


_ ORCHIDS. 


Cymbidiums » 

Although some of the early species are not 
of any great horticultural vaiue, sufficient 
new material has been discovered during re- 
cent years to place the genus Cymbidium in 
the front rank if we except the Cattleyas and 
Odontoglossums. Most of the Cymbidiums 
are found scattered over the Indo-Malayan 
region and tropical Australia, but probably 


the finest and most useful species are found © 


in parts of China, while Madagascar contains 
three of the most remarkable Cymbidiums 
known. Two of them, viz., C., Humblotii 
and C. rhodochilum, have been in cultivation, 


while C. flabellatum is only known from | 


dried specimens. An. importation of this 
trio would be welcome, for they are quite dis- 
tinct, and Mr. R. A. Rolfe is, no doubt, quite 
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right in creating a separate genus for them, 
which he named Cymbidiella. l 
Among the older species will be found C. 
eburneum, a charming plant, with waxy 
white flowers, except for the yellow band 
down the centre of the lip. 


bearing twenty or more flowers with yel- 


lowish-green sepals and petals, and a cream- 
coloured lip, with a large crimson blotch on _ 
C. giganteum is a strong- | 
growing species with long spikes of large - 


the front lobe. 


flowers, the sepals and petals yellowish green 


striped with red, while the yellow lip is’ 


spotted with bright red. C. Traceyanum is 
similar in habit to C. giganteum, and it will 
grow: into a large specimen; in fact, this 
species, together with C. giganteum, C. 
Winnianum, and C. Lowianum, are seen at 
their best in large tubs, their long arching 
leaves and tall, noble spikes being most effec- 
tive. C. insigne and especially its varieties, 
such as Sanderi, splendens, and superbum, 
are of recent introduction when compared 
with the plants quoted above. The. flowers 
are more or less of a soft rose colour, and this 


species has proved an exceptionally good- 


parent, for a large number of the hybrids are 
most beautiful plants, and, moreover, they 
possess a robust constitution. A few of them 


are C. Alexanderi, C. Gottianum, C. Doris,- 


C. Venus, C. Schlegeli, and C. Pauwelsi. 


, CuLtuRE.—To grow .Cymbidiums success-_ 
fully there is no need for the temperature to- 


be kept very high, because I have grown and 
flowered C. Lowianum and C. giganteum in 


the cool Odontoglossum house, but, as a 
rule, a few degrees more warmth are desir- 


able. A corridor connecting a range of 
houses is an ideal spot for them, or at the 
cool end of the Cattleya house, where the 


_ night temperature during ‘the winter flue - 
tuates between 50 degrees and 55 degrees. A . 


plant stove would also be suitable if the 


_ plants were not fully exposed to the rays of 


the sun in the spring and summer. The 


proper time to repot Cymbidiums is just after - 


the flower spikes are removed, but as the 
various species and hybrids bloom at dif- 
ferent periods of the year, the operation must, 
of course, be done at a time to suit the indi- 
vidual: plants. Annual disturbance of the 
roots is not required, and when the plants are 


placed in tubs or large pots they will not need — 


any fresh soil for several years. These 
orchids produce a quantity of large fleshy 
roots ; therefore, they are given a more reten- 
tive rooting medium than is usual.’ It con- 
sists of good quality fibrous loam two parts 


and one part of Osmunda fibre, the whole 


used in a lumpy or coarse condition. A mode- 
rate sprinkling. of small crocks and silver 


sand may be added to the compost to render ~ 


it porous. If the loam is poor and lacks fibre, 
a little dried cow manure can be included 
and more of the Osmunda fibre. The pots, 
or fairly deep pans,. are filled’ to one-fourth 
of their depth with drainage material, over 


which is placed a thin layer of moss or fibrous 


loam. , When a plant is repotted sufficient 
space should be allowed for at least two 
seasons’ growth, and the soil: must be made 
firm around the base of the plant, while the 
surface ought to be half-an-inch or so below 
the rim of the receptacle to permit the grower 
to give a thorough watering when moisture 
is required. For a month or two after re- 
potting very careful watering is necessary. 
Avoid anything approaching saturation of the 
soil, and it will be much better to use a fine 
rose can for a few weeks, and just damp the 


soil over on the surface when it becomes dry. | 


With such treatment the roots will soon be- 
come well established, when’ water can be 
afforded more frequently and in greater 


quantity. Specimens not disturbed will take 


a copious supply, and where they have filled 
the pots or tubs with roots a weekly dose of 


C. Lowianum — 
produces long, arching racemes, frequently 


‘need of the watering-can. 


, 
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liquid manure will be beneficial. It should be , 
diluted to the colour of straw. Throughout ' 
-the growing season a fairly moist atmosphere 


is maintained, and, in addition to damping 


the floors and stages twice daily, the plants | « 
“may be lightly sprayed over with tepid rain 1 
water whenever the weather is dry and hot, {: 
Light shade is advised, and, with sun-heat, “1 
the temperature will rise to 80 degrees, but ;z 
if-the ventilators are used with discretion no |~ 


harm will accrue. 


tions, ' T. W, B. 


Miltonia vexillaria 


The various forms of M. vexillaria and the 
hybrids from this and allied species constitute 
a popular group of Orchids remarkable for 
their showy flowers and the ease.with which 
they can be grown. - They do‘not need a 


_ great amount of heat, but enjoy as equable 


a temperature as possible throughout the 
year. During the hottest part of the year 
they may be placed ‘in the Odontoglossum- 
house, but at other seasons a few degrees 


‘more warmth are desirable.” ‘Annual re. 
= potting is recommended, and this operation 


is best carried out some time during August, 
when the new growths will be ready to fom 
roots. These Miltonias are shallow-rooting 
subjects, and for this reason -pans are the 
most suitable receptacles. These are filled 
to one-third of their depth witt potsherds for 
drainage.. The compost consists of Osmunda 
fibre three parts and one part Sphagnum 


. Moss, the whole cut up fairly fine and wel 


mixed together a few days before it-is needed. 
At this_time of year the fibre is often very 
dry, and when such is the case it should be 
well moistened before it is used. When the 
repotting is completed arrange -the. plants 
about 2 feet from the roof-glass: and keep, 
them shaded for a week or two until root 
action, becomes vigorous. For a. time water 
must be afforded sparingly, and if the sur- 
roundings are kept moist there will be less 
A light spray 
overhead during bright weather is.also bene- 
ficial. 


..  Vuylstekeara. insignis 
This tri-generic hybrid was first shown by 
M. Firmin Lambeau, Brussels, on June 30th, 


1914, when it gained the R.H.S. ‘Award of 
Merit. The parents are Miltonia Blevana 


‘and Odontioda Charlesworthi,. so Vuyls- 


tekeara will include all hybrids in. which "i 
genera Odontoglossum, Miltonia, and n 
lioda play a part. The plant under notice 
most like the Miltonia parent, the col S 
the’ flowers being primrose-yellow wI k 
cluster of light brown blotches on the re 
half of the petals, while the rest of beet 
orange. At a recent meeting of the h 
Horticultural Society a variety named P 
was. exhibited by Messrs. Charleswor 
which also secured an Award of gi 
quite distinct from the original ja at 
flowers being a- claret-purple wI oe 
margins, while the white lip has ill) 
purple base. In time, no doubt, Las 
produced quite a series of these ee 
hybrids, which will. possess strong er att 
tions and be of easy culture. HA a rf 
bute, and an important one, is t “tite tem 
they can be grown in an interment 4 
perature, the cool and intermediate Vr 
being largely grown by amateurs. 
markable how well the Miltonia and alie 
linked up with Odontogloss ar str es t 
genera, and_the above hybri de in Orchi 
progress which is being mê T.W.B 
hybridisation. —. 


Cymbidiums are ideal subjects for the}: 
amateur or beginner; they are easily grown, |: 
and even when not in flower they are more or | z 
less’ attractive, while for those who raie d; 
seedlings there is still a wide field of opera. į- 
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Stanhopeas, 


The Stanhopeas are remarkable for the 
peculiar structure and unusual aspect of their 
flowers, and the plant of S. tigrina recently 
exhibited in London by Messrs. Sander, of 
St. Albans, attracted a lot of attention from 

“hose not well versed in Orchids and their 
Owers are large and 
E: fleshy, and S. tigrina is one of the best in 

and cw thet “the genus. It was first collected in 1835 in 
less’ attractive wh 1- Mexico and flowered in this country’ two 
ee whi lt years later. The Stanhopeas require warm- 
seedlings there Walla x: ouse treatment, and, on account of. their 
„mode of flowering, they must be grown in 
The spikes will push 
“ithrough the bottom and sides, and for this 


not be kept in position. 


atmosphere 


seasons., 


rooting medium `should be allowed to get 
fairly dry before moisture is afforded. The 
water Orchids growing in 
baskets is to submerge them in a bucket or 
tank of water, then they will go for several 
days before more is needed. When the 


Primula Chrysopa 


plants are at rest a litle lower temperature 
may prevail, and only enough water should 
be given to keep the pseudo-bulbs in a plump 
and rigid condition. If the spot disease ap- 
pears on the foliage it shows that there is 
some error in the culture, and this will pro- 
bably be caused by a low temperature, over- 
Watering, or a stagnant, moist atmosphere. 
Many of this tvpe of Orchid are ruined be. 
cause the ventilation is not sulneient, and if 
an inch or so was left on throughout the 
night when the houses are over-charged with 
moisture there would be little trouble with 
the black spot disease. r 


hand, it must not be loose or the plant will 
A large quantity of 
soil around the base of the plant is not re- 
commended, or the roots will decay. The 
chief cause of failure with Stanhopeas is an 
When the 
plants are at rest and over-watering at other 
Even when they are in a state of 
activity, especially those With new soil, the 
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Primula chrysopa 


This beautiful plant came first to my notice 
in 1917, when the late Prof, Sir Isaac Bayley 
Balfour entrusted one plant of this novelty to 
My care. Ít has remained curiously rare ever 
since, and it was With the preatest pleasure 
that I saw some fine and Well-flowered plants 
of it at the last Chelsea Show, where Messrs, 
Bees, Ltd., exhibited this and manv other 
rare plants. i 

The Golden-eved Primula is, perhaps, best 
described as resembling in general appear- 
ance the well-known Primula involucrata, 
with strong, mealy stems carrying umbels of 
large soft lavender flowers of good substance, 
delightfully scented, and provided with 


a 
vellow circle surrounding the throat. The 


Crowns split up after Nlowering, and so pro- 
vide a readv means for increasing the plant. 
Fairly generous treatment in pood loam with 
some leaf-mould and sand added suits the 
plant well, and free supplies of moisture are 
needed during the growing season, So far 
the plant has been too scarce to be tried in 
the open during the winter, but when more 
plentiful I believe it will stand permanent 
outdoor cultivation under similar conditions 
as P. involucrata. The plant does very well 
in a cool frame and makes a most attractive 
plant for the Alpine-house, 
W. E. Tu., INGWERSEN, 


The Mimulus 


In many streams the Mimulus has got 
such a hold that it iS really an aquatic weed, 
and, as such, is rather a menace. The usual 
Variety in such places is the large-flowering 
yellow sort, but there are others of some 
beauty, splashed and dotted with different 
colours, and, on the Whole, attractive. Those 
who only know the Mimulus as a garden 
flower might learn a lesson from the exuber- 
ance of these Water-grown specimens and 
Put out their plants in the moistest part of 
the garden instead of planting, as js very 
often the case, in hot, dry soil fully exposed 
to the sun. Kink. 


Dianthus cæsius Baker’s variety 


There is a nice carpet of this good form of 
Dianthus cesius in the Roval Botanic Gar- 
dens, Edinburgh, where jt Was looking very 
Well in the early part of July. It was ex. 
hibited at the Chelsea Show, also, but one 
requires to see a Rood carpet of it, such as 
exists at Edinburgh, to appraise its quality 
Properly. I have seen some good plants 
elsewhere, but | think the Edinburgh one 
Was the best, his is a good, Well-coloured 
Variety of the Popular Cheddar Pink, and is 
both compact. in habit and free-flowering., 
The blooms are of a good rose-pink. 

N. T. 


Dianthus pungens 


There are so many Pinks in cultivation—. 
Species and hybrids that itis little wonder 
that some of them appear but seldom in 
catalogues and gardens. Dianthus pungens 
is one of the now obscure species, although it 
Was introduced as far back AS I7St. Tt is a 
neat plant about o inches high, with long, 
hard, sharp-pointed leaves and pink flowers, 
It has been aptly said that it suggests a 
dwarf D. syivestris, a description which will 
convev a good idea of its appearance, | met 
With a good plant of it in the Roval Botanic 


Gardens, Edinburgh, the other dav. It was 
flowering well. It is a native cf the 
Pyrenees. S. ARNOTT. 
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VEGETABLES — 


= Tomatoes in pots - 
‘For a supply of early. fruits, pot culture, 


_ from beginning to end, has much to recom- 


mend it. The plant delights in warmth, and 
it is, therefore, easy to conclude that the sun- 


shine of early spring, which can play on the | 


pots, has a manked effect on the roots, and, 
consequently, on the progress of the growth. 


. The kind of growth,. too, which is obtained 


by the employment of pots is usually of a 
hardened nature, that makes a satisfactory 
crop pretty safe. At the same time it would 
not be advisable to attempt so early a start 
if the temperature of the house of near on 
55 degs. could not be kept up by the aid 
of fire-heat. Given this, and the task -is 
easy. Sow a pinch of seed where there is 
bottom-heat if possible, and so soon as the 
seedling plants are big. enough to handle 
transfer into small pots singly. Use soil that 
has been warmed,'and in a moist, although 
not a wet, state. Some care in potting 
should be given, as in early stages it takes 
but little to damage the stems. Tiap the pots 


on the bench when this operation is on’ to 


fasten the little plants in the earth rather 
than press ‘them with the fingens, and finish 
the soil around moderately firm. Shade in- 
stead of water and the leaves will, in a day 
or so, prick up and start away into growth. 
When established, as it were, put the plants 


-on a shelf near the glass to prevent spindly 


specimens. 

The next shift may be into the pots of final 
size or into 5-inch should room be wanted. 
Still, one would: prefer the former plan on 
account of a check, for the larger the plants 
get, so is there greater likelihood of damage 
in interfering with the roots. The use of 
pots less than 1o inches in diameter is not 
advisable; with smaller the need for oe 
constantly in want of water is too great. 


mean, of course, when the fruits are swell- ` 


ing. If the course named be adopted it, is 


‘well to fill the pots with soil and place the 


same in the warm greenhouse for a day ot 
two before dealing with the plants. Rotted 
turf only is employed after having placed a 
big piece of arock over the hole of the pot fir 
drainage. A shake of bone-meal in the soil 


will help, but, anyhow, neither manures nor ° 
-Jeaf-mould is favoured because of an. en- 


deavour to furnish short-jointed, firm leaves 
and growth as against that which is gross. 
The soil is rammed in tightly, and when the 
small plants are put into it a hole is scooped 
Such a comparatively 
big body of earth is managed by not giving 


-water for some time; not, indeed, till the 


growing plants are of good size, and, maybe, 
showing the first flowers. Flagging of the 
leaves. however, should be prevented, and 
water should be warm. Training the growth 
depends on the height and shape of the glass 
structure. If this be high a stout stake may 
be driven into the centre of each pot and the 
single stem tied to this as necessary, but if 
the greenhouse be low the plant should be 
trained immediately under the glass, taking 
care not to fasten wires, or the like, too close 
to the glass. as 

If one is shy of watering in early stages, 
on no account should the earth get dust-dry 
after the earliest blooms appear. Attention 
to this matter is really the only item that 
makes pot culture somewhat exacting. As 
spring and summer advance watering may 
become a daily matter, possibly twice a day 
at timies, and the neglect of it would place a 
continued ‘* set ” of fruits in danger. Take 
advantage of any fine weather to give air; 
sentle winds of sunny days are favourable to 
the flowers, and beyond a tap or a shake of 
the plants as we walk among them there 
should be no other means necessary to pro- 


duce the above-named condition.: Remove 
but little foliage. The bottom leaves may be 


cut away as the fruits ripen. The removal, © 


however, of those above is not favoured. This. 
is, indeed, all too often done. Side shoots 
are pinched out when quite small. ; © | | 

A subject like the Tomato confined to a 
flower-pot requires a great deal in the way 


of stimulants when the fruits are swelling, | 


and one is not particular what is ‘given, so 


long as the rule of weak and often is fol- 
Be careful, indeed, not to run risks’ 


lowed. 1 
in this mlatter, for even in the case of so 
great a feeder it has been known to overdo 
things in strength and the work of a season. 


_ spoiled or partially lost. Nothing has been 


said about varieties, but commend me to a. 
good strain of Ailsa Craig. MAayFORD. 


Saving seed Potatoes. _ . 
Many who have hitherto followed the prac- 


tice of buying,.year by. year, their seed Pota- 


toes, are now reconsidering their -position. 


The alarming increase of the wart disease is . 
having the effect, in the case of non-immune 
but favourite varieties, of raising doubts as to — 
the wisdom’ of -buying in seed tubers. On _ 


the whole, therefore, it appears to be wise to 
save seeds at home, when there can be. no 


danger of infection or of introducing -the ` 
It must be borne in mind, however, - 


disease. 


that haphazard saving is of no use. Tubers 


intended for the production of the succeeding” | 
year’s crops must be chosen from roots which  _ 
have produced at least an average crop of — 
normal-sized . tubers. Too many growers 


who save their own seed Potatoes act on. the 


‘assumption that tubers which. are worthless , 
for any other purpose are, at least, ‘‘ good | 
To this mistaken idea, I 


enough for seed.” 
am convinced, may be traced many instances 
of what is termed ‘‘ running-out ” in the case 
of certain varieties. One thing is certain. 
The produce of such inferior tubers is of low 


vitality, and, therefore, more liable to be- 


attacked bythe many diseases which, nowa- 
days, perplex the Potato grower. _ 
E ~oa > W. McG. 


beneficial `. l 

Tomatoes, whether they may be grown in 
pots or boxes, benefit greatly by feeding, and 
the best time'to administer stimulants . is. 
when the roots appear on the surface. It is. 
generally recognised that neither pot nor box 
should be filled to the brim at the final shift; 
but it is better to leave room for relays, so 


to speak, of food from time to time, as and 


when it is required. This may take the form. 
of additional fibrous loam, with which cow- 


dung or sheep droppings are incorporated, or.. 
That 


guano, bone-meal, or some fertiliser. 
Tomatoes like a change of food is also well 
known. Anyone may, be convinced! of the 
wisdom of giving liquid manure in a warm 
state, as fruit rapidly fills up. Where foliage 
impedes light and sun from getting to the 
trusses it should be tied back and not cut off. 


; _ LEAHURST. | 
. Asparagus Kale 

The man who has a good breadth of 
Asparagus Kale and of Purple Sprouting 
Broccoli may await the arrival of spring with 
complacency. This note is to remind kitchen 
gardeners- that the time for planting 
Asparagus Kale is at hand. Like all 
Brassicas except, perhaps, Cauliflowers, this 
Kale likes a firm root-run, and a quarter 
from which early Potatoes have been lifted 
will, without digging, prove a suitable site. 
Give the plants plenty of room—2} feet apart, 
each way, at the very least. SCOT. 


\with them. 


` Rocca—soft and worthless things, which, 
nevertheless, we sowed year after year to the. 
exclusion of better sorts. Sometimes’! think 


is certain that they- are at best precarious 


_ with the slightest increase of temperature. 


- gatherings can be obtained in November, an 


1 8 - made distasteful to wireworm by dressings 0 
Tomatoes: When feeding is most. 


. very dry it is well to moisten the drills a fe 


As ong a 


-æ 
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A note on Onions 

Despite the success which attends the pre 
sent-day culture of Onions, it is far from 
‘probable that even the most successful of us 


have yet learned everything in - connection {31 
It is well known that many who }:11 
are able, annually, to turn out mammoth {zi 
_ bulbs, weighing from 23 lbs. to 3 Ibs. over an 4:58 
entire bed, have not mastered the secret of Jz: 


how such bulbs can be made to keep, . Size, 


in really well-grown Onions, ought to be no Jz 
bar to the keeping qualities of the bulbs, Yet}: 
. it appears to be. | 
travagant, feeding not, partly at least, re 4-3 
- sponsible for this? That we are always learn |:i 
ing from experience cannot be gainsaid. +! 
Consider the practice which obtained not s }: 


Is the continual, ander 


very many years ago in connection With 
autumn-sown Onions. Then we were con 


tent to rely upon the Tripolis and Giant 


that where heavy waterings . with liquid: 
manure are resorted to in order to secure 
size, the sodden ground and the (no doubt) 
soured soil are, in combinatiorly. responsible. 
for the poor keeping qualities of the present- 
day Onion. No matter how favourable the 
weather may be for ripening: off-the bulbs, it 


keepers, and in the early spring those which 
have not gone bad start into- ferocious growth 


A SCOTTISH. GARDENER. 


Winter Spinach | 
One of the most useful of vegetables in the 
autumn and early spring is Winter Spinach 
which is not cultivated by the gardener near 
so much as its merits deserve.; ` A good tim 
to sow seed for the main crop, is during th 
-early part of August. Fromothis sowing fu 


abundance during March, April, and May 
It is not wise to pick it too hard in the wint 
months, thus exposing the tender heart of th 
plants, but rather leaving a few leaves fo 
protection. | 

A deeply-worked loamy soil that has bee 


soot and wood-ashes is best for Spinach, b 
excellent crops may be secured on retenti 
soils and clays that have been well tilled. 


of Peas or Potatoes, as it- needs but hit 
preparation as regards manure. The so 
should be levelled and the seed sown think 
in drills 15 inches apart. 


hours before sowing, and when the plan 
are large enough to handle: they should 
thinned to 3 inches or 4 inches in the cas 
the ordinary prickly variety, which d 
capital sort, and so is the ordinary es 
which is mostly used for the summer 9 
ings. -Stronger-growing sorts, like a 
standing Prickly, require from 6 inc a 
12 inches space in the rows. It is impo 
with Winter Spinach, to enable eee 
safely through the winter, that a g000 P 

well established be aimed at, and on s 
will give a- supply of leaves T 
weather through the dullest -mont | 
year. 


The present is a suitable time ie 
a breadth of Spinach for gathering se ; 
and spring. ‘Those who make ae i 

providing Summer Spinach do not ‘jet st 
member a later sowing of the her suppif 
presumably because of a plentify eve 
other vegetables. Winter Spinac Pe 
is a nice change- from the gene select 

greens, and if one can manage sit of 
piece of ground in a shelter P viking 
may guarantee to secure many ty bed 

Long-standing Prickly is a var NSU 

pended upon. 
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espite the SUCCESS Wid a) 
La Remarquable Tulip 


Seni-day culture of Quin 
probable that even the me» f 
ave yet. learned erenibiy , - 
with them, Itis velke „This variety has a double claim upon lovers 
are able, annually pw, Of the Tulip. Historically it is a lineal de- 
iks Seendant of an extremely old type of flower 
hich was in existence in the first half of 
the seventeenth century. I believe there is 
ery little doubt about Lac van Rhijn being 
in cultivation at the time of the Tulip mania 
1635-37, and it is still sometimes to be 
found in modern catalogues. Now La 
Remarquable may almost be called an im- 
proved Lac van Rhijn, inasmuch as it par- 
es of the same general characteristics; 
at is, it has rich claret-coloured petals 
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PLANTS 


tion of peat, according to the nature of the 
loam, with enough sand to keep it open, best. 
It needs good drainage. It may be grown 
singly or three to seven bulbs in a pot. The 
glowing crimson colour of the flowers 
attracts the attention of everyone, I always 
gave the bulbs a good position on a shelf near 
the glass when gone out of bloom. When 
the foliage began to die off they were stood on 
a dry shelf.in a cold Peach-house, receiving 
no water till they began to show their flowers, 
when they had a good soaking, giving them 
a light position. One cannot expect this 
to bloom satisfactorily if grown away 
from the light in winter, and then mixed with 


arquable 


a general collection of plants. If given good 
treatment thev only need potting once in 
three years. They enjoy, when well rooted, 
some stimulant, either sprinkled on the soil 
and watered in or liquid manure in a weak 
JORDANS. 


Bulbs for early forcing 


Freesias, Roman Hvacinths, Tulips, and 
the earliest varieties of Narcissi should be 
potted up as soon as they can be obtained. 
It is important that bulbs intended for earlv 
forcing should be well rooted previous to be- 
ing put into a cool house or pit to prepare 
them for warmer conditions. To obtain 
early flowers of Freesias it is necessary to pot 


State, 
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a batch of bulbs at once. For general pur- 
poses 5-inch or 6-inch pots will be found the 
most convenient. The potting soil should be 
of a rather light, sandy nature, containing a 
good proportion of sifted leaf-mould. About 
eight of the largest-sized bulbs may be placed 
in a 5-inch pot, covering them an inch deep 
with the soil. Place the pots in an unheated 
frame and cover them with leaf-mould to keep 
the soil moist without watering until growth 
commences. Tulips, Hyacinths, and Narcisst 
may either be grown in pots or boxes. Where 
large numbers are cultivated shallow boxes 
are the most convenient receptacles, A suit- 
able compost for these consists of two-thirds 
good fibrous loam, one-third decayed leaf-soil, 
and a good sprinkling of coarse silver sand, 
adding a 6-inch potful of bone-meal to each 
barrow-load of soil. Provide ample drainage 
and pot moderately firm. After potting, stand 
the pots or boxes outside on an ash bottom. 
They should then be covered completely with 
ashes which have been well weathered. Do 
not use fresh ashes, as they are offen 


poisonous, 


Canterbury Bells for the 
conservatory 


> These, with Stock Beauty of Nice and 
Antirrhinum Nelrose, will furnish a conser- 
vatory with a wealth of blossom during the 
late winter and spring. > The Canterbury 
Bells, either the single-Nowered or the cup- 
and-saucer section, Would make the finest dis- 
play, but the shortest. Young specimens, 
now in boxes, perhaps, should be selected 
carefully; that is, the sturdiest should be 
potted singly into 3-inch pots in good loan, 
leaf-soil, and old mortar rubble. Roots in- 
crease very rapidly, and so care must be 
taken to avoid a pot-bound condition before 
shifting to larger pots. It may be wise to re- 
pot twice before September, when the final 
potting is done into 6}-inch pots or 73-inch 
ones for large plants. Stand the plants on a 
hed of ashes in the open air till the early part 
of November, then transfer them to the green- 
house or conservatory. G. G. B. 


Compost for bulbs 


Early Narcissi, Roman lyacinths, and 
Tulips will soon require potting or boxing if 
flowers are to be available for the month of 
November and on through the Christmas 
time. The amateur cultivator often finds it 
difficult to obtain a suitable compost and so 
pots his bulbs in a quite unsuitable mixture. 
A north-country gardener once said to me: 
“I can grow bulbs in pure Jeaf-soil without 
going to any extra trouble to do so.” This 
gardener—a first-class one—had ample oppor- 
tunity to pick the best loam and potting 
material possible, but he favoured leaf-soil 
more than any other ingredient. I have 
grown many thousands of bulbs in pots and 
boxes since those days and have found a mix- 
ture of leaf-soil two-thirds, old loam one- 
third, and a free sprinkling of sand to be a 
splendid rooting medium for all early bulbs. 

HANTs. 


Kalosanthes (Crassulas) 


Crassula coccinea, known also as Kalocan- 
thes, is not grown so much to-day as was the 
case 30 or 40 vears ago. In fact one would 
not be exaggerating in saying that so far as 
present-day amateur gardeners are concerned 
they know little or nothing of this showy 
flowering plant. Crassulas are very beautiful 
when seen in flower, and are not at all dif- 
cult to cultivate. Another reason why thev 
are not grown more frequently may be 
ascribed to their beinz purely decorative 
plants—t.e., the flowers do not lend them- 
Selves to cutting. They have heads or 
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clušters of tubular scarlet blossoms, and can 


be‘ housed along with ordinary greenhouse - 
plants, and do not need much heat, so that 
the amateur gardener can deal with them 
satisfactorily. Loam, leaf-mould, sand, and- 
rotted manure well incorporated) make an 
ideal compost for these very charming 


- flowering plants. Propagation is effected | 


from cuttings of ripened wood, first removing 
some of the lower leaves and potting them.in 
sandy soil. Crassulas, which make very 
showy plants for ‘the greenhouse during the » 
summer, benefit when the pots are full of 

roots by applications in a weak form of liquid ` 
manure now and again. _ | LEAHURST. - 


Bouvardias 
A perusal of the article by F. H. on page. 
206. prompts me to add a few words as to 


' their culture and propagation, and it is per- 


haps as well to say at the outset that increase 
by cuttings not giving me as much satisfac- 
tion as desired, I turned to the newer method 


of root cuttings, using pieces about 23 inches 


long, choosing the most robust for the pur- 


=- pose. These were placed in the usual cutting — 


‘boxes after 2 inches of light sandy’ soil had 
been placed therein over the drainage, laying 
the cuttings flat on this and covering the 
whole with 1 inch of fine sand and placing ‘in, 
a bottom-heat of about 70 degs. In a few. 
weeks young shoots would be seen coming ` 
through, and as soon as it was found that 
thread-like roots were protruding from the. 
parent the roots were carefully raised and 
put into small pots of fine soil, composed of 
loam and leaf-soil;.with a fair amount of 


_ sand, returning them to the same quarter for 


10 days, by whieh. time root action will be 
active, when remove to a shelf or stage quite 


-near the glass in a temperature about 60 degs. 


at night. As soon as the roots can be de- 
tected at the bottom transfer the plants into 
pots 53 inches in circumference, using a com- 
post composed of loam, leaf-soil, a little peat, 
with a sprinkling of bone-meal, and enough 
sharp sand to ensure porosity and pot 
moderately firm. The stopping of the. shoots 
is well stated’ by F. H., also any repotting if 
necessary. Green or black aphis must be 
kept under, also thrip, which all, make their 
appearance in a close, dry atmosphere, so the 
syringe must be daily plied among them, 
especially underneath the foliage, while in the 
warmer counties the plants are much bene- 
fited by being placed out of doors from early 
July to the middle of September, selecting a 
sunny, sheltered spot, affording them an ash 
bottom, keeping the growths securely tied to ` 


a few neat stakes, constant supervision as to 


water at the root, and still relying upon the 
syringe of an evening, using an approved in- 
secticide if found necessary. Plants may be. 


_ grown,on for a couple of years, or even more, 


if large specimens are required, not pruning 
them too hard back in early ‘spring, and 
shaking away all the exhausted soil as they 
begin to break freely, a little heat and the 
syringe soon promoting new growth. 

i J. MAYNE. 

Pot plants in the open air 
In the case'of all hard-wooded plants, of 
which Azaleas and Camellias are well-known 
examples, it would be foolish to relegate these 
to a frame until after they have made their 
new growth, as to do so would—to say the 
least—prejudice their chance of flowering 
another year. After growth is perfected then 
frame treatment is suitable until summer 
weather permits of open-air treatment, which 
should include a sunny situation where the 
pots can be at least stood, if not partly 
submerged, in order to conserve moisture and 
keep the roots cool. In any case they ought 
not to be allowed to suffer from want of 

water. = MIDLANDER. 


cession, in the Hope that many readers will be | 
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Zonals for winter flowering 


One cannot reasonably expect Zonals or ` 


any other plants to flower from-June to Sep- 
tember, and to continue to do so during 
winter. We have to make up our, mind 


whether we shall allow the buds, which come | 


so persistently at this season, to develop or to 
pinch them off. Shift on the plants if need 
be into larger pots, providing them with good 
loam, leaf-mould, and bone meaf or rotted 
manure, and so lay the foundation for 


blossoms that are bound to come immediately . 


the plants are moved to the warmth of a 
greenhouse in late autumn. It is a simple 


_ proposition which each one has to decide for 


himself. Few plants are so easily prepared as 


Zonals; few give more beautiful blossoms. 
~ Those for winter blooming should have a few 
months out of doors, standing the pots on | 


ashes in a sunny situation. TOWNSMAN, -_ 


Room and Window — 


Hardy perennials for cut flowers : 


(REPLY to T. M. SEECK.) 


Your „inquiry ,is all-important to many 
lovers of hardy flowers, and for this reason 
we are especially pleased to give a selection 
of hardy perennials for cut blooms for suc- 


helped. We note you want flowers borne on 
stiff, erect flower-stems. Those calculated ‘to 


meet your requirements are the following :— | 


The perennial Lupins (Lupinus polyphyllus) 
now represented by many beautiful hybrids, 
Pyrethrums in both double and single forms, 
the Sweet Rocket (Hesperis matronalis atba 
plena). 


are so many beautiful sorts in charming 
colours, pleasingly diverse. 
from any reliable source will give excellent 
results. The pinks dre ideal for cut flowers. 
Her Majesty. (large pure white), Gloria (rich 
rose, laced carmine), and Queen Mary (rosy- 
pink, rich crimson base) are threegood varie- 
ties. The Allwoodii Pinks. are useful as cut 
Three sorts we like are Joan 
(salmon-pink, maroon. centre), Susan (pale 
lilac, with darker tcentre),-and: Jean (white, 
with violet centre). There are many forms 
of the Campanula: that are useful for cut 
flowers. C. glomerata (purple) is useful from 
May till July, C. persicifolia alba flore-pleno 


is a fine double white sort and is one of the 


best, in flower July and August, C. p. Moer- 
heimi (very large white semi-double), and 
Telham Beauty (large soft lavender-blue, 
flowering from. June to September). For 
bright and striking displays Geum Mrs.. 
Bradshaw (brilliant double scarlet) and G. 


John Bradshaw (orange-yellow) are both good ` 


representatives of the Avens, flowering from 
May till October. Of the Pentstemoris much 
may be said in regard to their value as cut 
flowers. Some of the new giant forms are 
very handsome, and among the ordinary 
bedding sorts there are some beauties in. 


_ pleasing variety of form and markings. Be- 


sides the Heuchera (Alum Root), mentioned 


in the inquiry, theré are several others of con- | 


spicuous charm that evolve dainty spikes of 
small flowers in myriad form. We have a 
(rosy-pink, valuable 
for cutting), June till September: H. Pluie 
de Feu (cherry-red, large fine spikes); and H. 
sanguinea Rosamundi (rich coral-pink, very 
free). The pin-cushion flower (Scabiosa) is 
a capital plant for cut flowers, and more re- 
cently-introduced sorts in numerous beautiful 
tones of blue should be in every collection of 
plants grown for cut flowers: 
Quakeress is quite the best. sort, an 
opinion, much to be 
superbus. Of the D 


Erigeron 
„ and, in our 
preferred to E. speciosus 
elphiniums we can speak 


double, and double forms. The Gaillardias, 


‘are unrivalled for beauty and for ease of cul. 


Cactus-like 


_, should be in all gardens. 


~~’. Three is no doubt that for table decora- 


Too much Connor béca d. in favour at exhibiting are frequently adding sorts to 


of the spurred Columbines, of which there 


A packet of seed © 


weather for Roses, I have cut some mice 


or two, 


_ plants- for windows, 


foe 


proved, and the blue colours can be obtained 
in charming variety and in single, semi. 


if somewhat stiff and formal, are useful for 
cutting; so, too, are the many improved 
forms of the Moon Daisies, which we prefer 
to describe as forms of Chrysanthemum 
maximum. The Bergamot 
didyma), for its fragrance, should certainly be 
grown for cutting. We like, as they dry off, 
to rub off the flowers aand foliage and place 
-in bowls in the drawing-room. The Phloxes 


ture. The newer sorts are superb. The 
perennial Sunflowers are indispensable, and 
for cutting we like none better than the 
vellow sort, Helianthus Miss 
Mellish. The Statices (Sea Lavender) and 
the Sea Holly (Eryngium) are each beautiful 
in their way, and may be dried off for winter 
use. The perennial Sweet Pea (Lathyrus 
latifolius) is a prolific bloomer when ‘once 
established, and both pink and white forms 
are useful for supplying an abundance of cut — 
flowers. The Madonna Lily (Lilium candi- 
dum) is a beautiful subject during July, and 
- The foregoing are just a few subjects you 
should grow. There are many others, too 
numerous to mention in this brief reply. ` 


D. B.C. 


Single Roses for table decoration 


‘tion single Roses are gaining in populanty ; 
every-year. Reports of exhibitions. confirm — 
this from the standpoint of those who show, 
but, besides this, those who make no attempt 


their collection. It has been remarked fre 
quently in these columns that the noted Irish - 
Roses have done much to bring single Roses 
into prominence. Now and again one -hears 
a complaint as to the fugitive character of 
these blossoms, but they are very serviceable 
for table adornment, being extremely beauti- 
ful and light. Although up to the time of 
writing (July 14th), with an abnormal a 
perature, we have not as yetNhad idea 


blooms of- Fireflame, Isobel, and Princess 
Mary. Ladies, I find, are particularly de 
lighted with such graceful blossoms. a 
are always best cut when half-opened, an 
placed in water in a cool place for an hour 
MIDLANDER. 


Window plants for the summer 
season 

Much greater variety in the matter of w0- 
‘dow. plants is to be seen than was the case 
when Pelargoniums and Fuchstas—both es- 
cellent subjects—were mostly in evidence 10 
the exclusion of other things. Who woul 
have imagined, for instance, twenty or he 
years since of considering annuals as P% į 
yet to-day Clarks, 4 

Asters, Godetias, Mignonette, Salpigloss's, | 
Acrocliniums, ‘and Nemesias have space Te | 
served for them for a window display. Cam ' 
panulas potted up share honours in many win : 
dows along with the trailing sorts suspen’ : 
in not a few cottage homes, while Lihums, , 
Vallotas, and the Mimulus-like blossoms © | 
Diplacus glutinosus evidence care in the selec- | 
tion of suitable subjects. It is, of cours? 
great asset to have a greenhouse to which one 
may send the plants for occasional recupe 


_ tion, but in the absence of one a deal of sut- 


cess follows, where a live interest is taken 1 
the occupants of a window. Spring 8 the 
time when we are making arrangements or 
plants for beautifying oui? gardens. Let" 
not forget the windows oi the home. 


Ders. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS 


—— This is a dwarf, robust kind with 
deeply-lobed leaves and large, rich yellow 
flowers on stems 12 inches to 15 inches high. 
It thrives in light, rich soils and is useful for 
cutting if young flowers are gathered early 
in the morning. Though a perennial, it is a 
short-lived one and worth little after its 
second season. Coming readily from seed 
and blooming in its first year, it is more often 


Iceland Poppies (Papaver nudicaule) 


grown as an annual, flowering from Mav to 
October if kept from seeding. The flowers 
give many pretty shades from orange to pale 
red, vellow, and white, the petals with a 
satin sheen and crumpled. 


One-colour beds 


The reference to Tufted Pansies in recent 
numbers recalled an inquiry the other dav as 
to the various plants that might be used in 
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the ‘one-colour bed arrangement,” and how, 
in thinking over various things available so 
many different shades were discovered in these 
useful little Pansies. Scarlet is about the only 
colour not available, and so in searching for 
carpet plants to finish off bushes of Salvia 
Glory of Zurich, pyramids of Paul Crampel 
Pelargonium, or clumps of scarlet Antir- 
rhinums or Pentstemons, one has to fall back 
on things like Linum grandiflorum or a very 
dwarf trailing Fropawolum like Ball of Fire. 
As this one-colour bed arrangement is 


rather popular it may not be out of place at 
this season to recall a few instances in which 
with the exception of the scarlet various 
Pansies might play a useful part. Swan, 
Snowflake, or Seaguil Pansies, all really 
good whites, form a beautiful carpet for 
nicely-grown plants of Eucalyptus citriodora 
or cordata or Fuchsia Ballet Girl, becauce 
with the latter the larze white corolla pre- 
dominates and the coloured sepals are not 
much in evidence, Of yellows, Bullion, Kloa- 
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dyke, and Royal Sovereign are all good, but 


I think Klondyke rather the best stayer of the .. 


three if the weather is hot and dry. One of 


‘the best tall plants to associate with these is 


undoubtedly the variegated form of Veronica 
Andersoni, from which the purple ‘‘ brushes ” 
can be removed if this is thought advisable, 


but they also make charming carpet plants 
for some of the yellow Tea Roses, as for in- 


stance Lady Hillingdon or Polyantha Perle 
d’Or, and I have found the effectiveness of 


‘that rather peculiar-coloured Rose Leonie 


Lamesch considerably enhanced by an under- 
of Pansies—Mars 
Bronze. ot 3 

Very effective arrangements, too, can be 
made with the many. different shades of blue 
in these Pansies, right down from a. dark 
purple to a pale mauve, in connection with 
Pentstemons of similar colours, and the same 
coloured Pansies when decaying blooms have 


1 


-been promptly removed, and they have been 


stimulated, by an occasional dose of liquid- 
manure, make admirable floral carpets for 
the ‘early-flowering Starworts as represented 
by some of the forms of Amellus. All the 
Fuchsias and Pentstemons in the rose shades 


find a suitable companion in the. little Pansy | 


William Niel, which is as notable for its 
dwarf habit and long-sustained flowering: as 
for its unique colour. There is a very dwarf 
Petunia of a somewhat similar shade that 


also makes a capital carpet plant. A similar 
_ Style of planting to the above can be adopted 


with annuals: where other plants are not 
available, as, for instance, the orange Calen- 


dulas and dwarf Nasturtiums and Love in the’ 


Mist (Nigella), or a dwarf Delphinium, with 

the very pretty little blue Nemesia. © _ 
. a ' E. B. S. 

-Random notes 


Two references, in the issue of July 22nd, 
to Aloysia citriodora are pleasing, in so far 
that they indicate a certain amount of interest 
in the Lemon-scented Verbena. 


commonly. seen in pots—sometimes, it must 
be added, in a not very flourishing condition. 


It may be news to some that A. citriodora in - 


mild. or -in seaboard districts is practically 
hardy. I have in mind one piece, on a south 
wall, which was, to my knowledge, over 20 
years of age. The plant. was over yo feet in 
height, and it covered, at least, 4. yards of 
wall... Vigorous in health, its foliage was 
characteristically dark green in colour, and 
its slender terminal sprays of minute white 
flowers were most freely produced. Sheaves 


of materfal were annually cut from it, and 


there can be no comparison between such a 


piece and the cramped, starved examples 


which are found under greenhouse cultivation 
in pots. l 


- LimnantTHES Douctasi.—Mr. Arnott, p. 428, 
has a good word for L. Douglasi. Apart 


from its value to the beekeeper, I do not, per- 


sonally, think it any acquisition. I grant its 


freedom and its reproductive qualities, which. - 
are, perhaps, too insistent, but its colouring ` 

is unfortunate and is apt to clash with other . 
There are, certainly, many more de-- 


things. 
sirable annuals. | 
` Tur DROPMORE ANCHuSA.—I agree with 
“ Jordans,” p. 428, that seedling Anchusas— 
of whatever type—are much more satisfactory 
than plants raised from root cuttings. My 
experience, however, differs from that of the 
writer of the note in respect of staking—find- 
ing, as | do, that unless the plants be staked 
they sprawl about and get broken ‘over. They 
are such difficult things to stake effectively 
that, candidly, I envy ‘‘ Jordans ” his experi- 
ence. | oe "E 
XGLOVES.—From time to time an 
ered to read of Foxgloves, in GARDENING 


ILLUSTRATED, as being cultivated in the gar- 


or. Redbraes ; 


- mental. 


l As one of: 
the writers remarks, the plant is now most — 


with all who attempt to name the better. 


j 
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den.. In many districts of southern Scotland 
the Foxglove is one of the commonest of wild 
flowers, every ditch, meadow, and hedgerow 
being clad with stately plants. Nor is the 
common type the only one, for there are, in 
plenty, white, yellow, and spotted forms. 


- Those who live in such districts are, not un- 


naturally, rather surprised to find the “ com- 


mon” wild flower recommended for the 


garden, although there can be no two opinions 
as to its inherent beauty. : 


GARDENERS? Garters.—‘ E. M.” rightly 


-assigns this Phalaris tọ the bog garden or to 


the wild garden.. Cottagers, in some. dis- 
tricts, appear to be fascinated by the plant, 
and huge, unwieldy clumps, which have 
spread out of all bounds and which are im- 
poverishing the soil, are by no means un- 
common. I thoroughly agree with “ E. M.” 
when he says it “ gives a charming patch of 
colour all through the summer when viewed 
at a distance.” Here it is, truly, the ‘‘ dis- 
tance” which “lends enchantment to the 
view’! Co é ni 


` MuLLEINS.—Some of the Verbascums are 


‘very desirable plants, others are not: One 


of the best is V. olympicum, which forms a 
noble plant, sometimes 10 feet in height and 
clad with pale yellow blooms. Its large 
‘woolly’? leaves are, in addition, orna- 
In some seashore districts. large 
quantities of Mulleins, of varied colour, may 
be found associating „with the Sea -Hollies 
(Eryngiums) and the Thrifts (Armeria), the 
natural combination being very pleasing. 

THE AUSTRIAN Briar.—At p. 437 EN. L.” 


praises the Austrian Briar. This is one of 


the things with which J have been uniformly 
unsuccessful, any pieces which I plant rc- 
fusing to “ do” at all well. Puzzling over 
this, I have come to the conclusion that I 
have never been in one of these places in 
which, as ‘‘ N. L.” says, it ‘‘ does well.” 


‘My plants have been very far from ‘‘ a glori- 


ous sight.” ; 


‘MOTOR LAWN-MOWERS.—T hose who are the 
fortunate possessors of ‘an’ easily-managed 
and sweet-running motor mower ought to 
consider themselves fortunate. After the 
heavy, cumbrous horse or pony mowers, 
which were a perpetual source of annoyance, 
the light yet effective motor mower makes 
the work of Grass-cutting something as near 
a pleasure as Grass-cutting can be. The 
saving_of time.is enormous, and this, especi- 
ally in a wet season, is one of the chief points 
of recommendation in the case of the motor 
mower. Many are deterred by the compara- 


tively -high initial price of a reliable motor 


machine, but, no matter what make be 
selected, it is true economy, where there is a 
large area of short Grass, to scrap the now 


obsolete pony or horse machine. and to buy 
a motor mower. 


- A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Sweet. Pea Gladys 


In the greater number of selections of 
varieties noted, this one, curiously, does not 
appear, yet its merits should include it among 
the first dozen. It may not be so well known 
as some of the less beautiful. Personal likes 
and dislikes in the matter of colour come in 
For 
example, I should not pay the attention some 
do to such as Warrior, Royal Purple, Charity, 
and Royal Scot, much as they are esteemed 
for show. In cultivating Sweet Peas for 
home decoration principally, although these 
are managed to get the flowers highly de- 
veloped, I find sorts like Hawlmarl: | 
Picture, Matchless, and all of the lavender. 
shaded ones are never allowed to get fully out 
before being gathered by those in the house - 
the more gaudy-coloured ones are. Gladys 
may shortly be described as French grey in 


>inkk, 


shade, and thè blooms’ are large aind particu: 


p Taw, 


* 
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larly well placed on the stem. The growth 
of the plant is sturdy. It should be included 
in all collections this year. . §, 


A garden at Bournemouth 
(REPLY TO CANFoRD.) |” 
The best, and in fact the only, way-to rer 


der such a soil as that named fertile is to give. | 


it first a good dressing of lime, say, 1 bushel 


per rod, and secondly, thoroughly manure it. ` 
Apply the lime in late autumn’ and the 


manure in from three to four weeks after- 
wards. The best kind of manure is such asis 
made on a dairy farm. 
half decomposed state, and spread it so that 
it lies quite 4 inches -thick over thé surface 
before digging it-in. — Another- and more 


thorough method is to dig the plots two spits ` 
deep, and with the lower spit work in leaf 1- 


mould, and leaves freshly fallen from Oaks, 
Beeches, or Chestnuts, garden refuse, 
charred, or in an advanced stage of decom 
position, keeping the good manure for the 
top spit. Lay the soil up fairly rough so as to 
allow wind, frost, and rain to operate on and 
purify it. Whichever course you adopt in 
regard to manuring and digging, do not-omit 
to apply lime, as this is very essential as well 
as necessary to neutralise the acid present in 
a sandy, peaty soil. Do not allow-the lime 


to be applied-too near the Rhododendrons . 


already in situ. With such a preparation no 


difficulty should be experienced -in growing - 


anything in the shape of annuals; perennials; 
and shrubs afterwards. N 

The following shrubs- would do “well with: 
you, viz. :—Escallonias* in variety; Ceano 
thus in varietv, Buddleia variabilis and B. 
Veitchi, Pernettya mucronata, Phlomis fruti- 
cosa, Olearia Gunni, ia Mae 
Veronica Traversi, Weigelas “in variety, 


Spiræa confusa, S. bracteata, S. canescens, S. 


Bumalda, Berberis stenophylla, and. B. Dar. 


wini, Ribes in variety, Magnolia conspicua, 


and M. stellata, Brooms in variety, Cydonias 
in variety, Choisya ternata, Azalea mollis, 
ete. All those, in addition to being fast 


growing, have the advantage of flowering 
profusely as well as being ornamental, The i 


Pernettya named is also covered with berries 
during the winter months. De ow 

Perennials suitable are Starworts i 
variety, Rudbeckias, Heleniums, Echinops 
Ritro, Eryngium Oliverianum,. Gaillardias, 
Lupinus polyphyllus in variety, Ines, 
Galegas, Heliopsis, Erigeron: speciosum, 
Gvpsophilas, Chrysanthemum King Edward 
VII., Tritoma Uvaria, Hemerocallis flava, 
Sisirvnchium ixioides, Lavender, Rosemary, 
Hydrangeas, Helianthemum, Montbretias 
CLO; “CEC: 


The flower garden 


Olearia~ Haasti, - 


It should be ina f 


Where growth has been steady -and unin 
(errupted the beds will now be nicely filled 


and the work of hoeing will be over. - The m- 
creasing use of the Antirrhinum is frequently 
remarked upon, and all round there are few 
plants which, for flower-garden purposes 
are so valuable. Rose beds now take up some 


time so far as the regular removal of spet 
flowers and scattered petals is concern’. 
Briers are apt to be making their appearance 


round the collar of some varieties, and these 


should be promptly removed. Roses on walls 
may need a little attention in respect of aphis, 


but a good thunder rain, from the desire 
direction, appears to be more effective M 


clearing off greenfly than syringing or than 


dusting with Tobacco - powder or other 
specific. Continue to secure herbaceous 
plants against high winds. A well-selected 
and representative collection of hardy plants 


is by no means the least unattractive part 0t 
the garden at all seasons. Dahlias, Gladioli, 


Carnations, and border Chrysanthemums 
should be regularly tied in. W. M 
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Some of the taller Irises 


The Iris is undoubtedly one of our most 
popular flowers, and it has been not inaptly 
called “The Poor Man’s Orchid.” The im- 
mense variety now available seems to be ever 
on the increase, and yet, in a general way, 
the favourites of the average grower are 
those of dwarf or moderate stature. Yet 
there are many of the bolder-growing Irises 
which are an Ornament to any garden even 
of the most limited extent, as those who have 
been induced to try- them frankly admit. Be- 
tween the- dainty Iris reticulata and the I. 
Spuria group there is a world of difference, 
et each alike is charming. Iris spuria, in 
itself, is not particularly handsome, but the 
hybridist, using it as a seed parent, has 
evolved a race of rare beauty. Of the taller 
Irises mention has only to be made of I. 
ochroleuca, or orientalis as it is sometimes 
called, to prove that, despite a somewhat 
commanding stature, Irises can be beautiful 
indeed. I. ochroleuca is popularly supposed 
fo require much moisture, but I can affirm 
that it grows magnificently in a border well 


 é€xposed to the sun, and not over-provided 


ae i 
“252 1). 


Stepping stones across the stream 


Its large, showy flowers are 


with moisture. 
a small plant soon 


freely produced, and 
grows into an imposing clump. I. ochroleuca 
gigantea has larger blooms, but in habit is 
precisely the same as its congener. I. Ker- 
"enana has smaller flowers and narrower 
leaves, Probably the variety may have been 
the anginal wild form of the family. Iris 
aurea ts a noble variety with golden-yellow 
owers. It appears to thrive> best when 
a an a Secretly moist situation. Very 
Bicie ‘ eda Which I have always 
the Bally din be allied very closely to I. aurea, 
lay one being that the falls of the 
Fer beautif a ently in each variety. Another 
N ial u Iris is I. Monspur, which is, 
tween ] M ang name indicates, a hybrid be- 
Beans a rr hava and I. spuria. It is by no 
Say that `+ ; cult Tris, [ will go so far as to 
vate in ce yS Of ine wory EASES to culti- 
desirable danos garden soil, It is a most 
in bloom. Ou and is most effective when 
Et sufficien, ka examples might be cited, 
Possibilities of er aaa said to indicate the 
taller Trise Mrk particular family of the 
and their ane ni their long arching leaves 

* Yartously coloured blooms, together 
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with their freedom in flowering, all Iris 
lovers ought to find space for the group. 
Scot. 


Stepping stones across the stream 


The arrangement of how a path shall cross 
a stream or a backwater is a matter of im- 
portance in garden design. Our fathers 
solved it by a rustic bridge which was a blot 
on the landscape till it fell in while some- 
body was crossing it. The other alternatives 
are a stone or brick bridge, which is expen- 
sive and not always ornamental, and step- 
ping stones, an example of which is given in 
our illustration. The first obvious essential 
in stepping stones, not always remembered, 
is that they should be broad, smooth, and 
firm. Elderly relatives do not like to see-saw 
over water when they go round one’s garden. 
Our illustration shows part of the rock 
garden at Childerley Hall, near Cambridge. 
The path is seen sloping down to the water’s 
edge at a comfortable gradient, and the 
crevices between the stones are planted with 
Thyme, ete. The water itself is treated with 
Iris and Water Lily in artistic moderation. 


in the rock garden at Childerley 


What a position this offers for Iris Kæmp- 
feri planted at the water's edge with its toes 
always wet! Given this and full sunshine 
and I. Kampferi will annually produce a 
crop of blossoms as wide as cheese plates, 
and each vear one is surprised how beautiful 
they are, as if one had never seen them be- 
fore. It is strange how one forgets the full 
beauty of certain flowers till they reappear. 
I think Tris reticulata has the same way with 
it. One gives a gasp of surprise when on a 
fine February morning one finds it in full 


bloom. Az. Ge JONES: 


Displays of hardy flowers 

Seldom have I seen hardy flowers so well 
represented as they were at the Potters Bar 
Show on July 19th last. Not only was the 
competition keen—there were about 10 ex- 
hibiters—in the class for seven bunches of 
hardy flowers, but the quality of the flowers 
was of a high order. In order to determine 
the relative merits of the leading exhibits it 
Was necessary to carefully point each bunch, 
and very close indeed were the first three 
prize-winners. In almost every instance the 
bunches were lightly and artistically disposed 
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in the vases—so different from what is so 
often scen at leading exhibitions throughout 
the country. The quality also was excellent, 
and the subjects exhibited were pleasingly 
varied. Readers may be interested to learn 
the names of some of the more interesting 
subjects staged. They were Erigeron 
speciosus superbus, Erigeron Quakeress, Del- 
phiniums, some of the Heleniums, such as IT. 
pumilum magnificum; Anthemis (Chanio- 
mile), Mrs. I1. T. Brooks (a handsome form 
with large, soft, pale creamy-yellow flowers); 
Chrysanthemum maximum, Sidaleea Rose 
Queen (a beautiful form), Allwoodii in 
variety, Scabiosa caucasica (in some of the 
newer blue forms), Geum Mrs. Bradshaw, 
Galega officinalis Hartlandi, and other forms 
of the Goat's Rue, Gaillardia grandiflora 
(Blanket flower), Cinothera (Evening Prim- 
rose), Monarda didyma, Pentstemons, Rom- 
neva Coulteri, and Chelone barbata coccinea, 
The foregoing are a few of the subjects ex- 
hibited on the occasion above referred to. 
Other societies would do well to give more 
encouragement to these hardy plants. Few 
other subjects of the outdoor flower garden 
give anything like the result these beautiful 
plants do. D.B. C. 


Lilium Szovitzianum 

This is in every wav a grand Lily that, 
when well established, will reach a height 
of 6 feet or even more, while the pracefully- 
disposed) blooms are borne in considerable 
numbers. A fully-developed flower is about 
§ inches across the mouth, pale yellow in 
colour, dotted more or less with chocolate, 
A good, well-worked loam suits this Lily 
best, and once established jt should be left 
alone, as it will improve vear by vear. Very 
few flowers mav be expected the first season 
or (wo after planting. . This Lily seeds freely, 
and the young plants so obtained give, as a 
rule, very satisfactory results if allowed to 
grow undisturbed. 


- Stocks: spring-blooming 

In days gone by Bromptons were seen in 
most cottage gardens, the scent filling the air. 
For many years I have regarded these and 
the East Lothians as among the most useful 
and ornamental plants for the open garden 
when the position is well chosen. When 
they are sown somewhat early in soil that is 
not too rich and transplanted to an open site 
they bear far more cold than many suppose. 
I have made it a rule for vears to sow these 
and Bromptons in carly May in pots, raising 
them in the open, and pricking them out 
early. By the autumn they have made pood 
sturdy plants. Thev are planted where thev 
are to bloom, so that they may get estab- 
lished by winter. Į seldom have a failure, 
In my garden this spring I have had the 
plants full of bloom. Those who have not 
should grow the new white Brompton. 

S. Bucks. 
Tree Lupins 

Where the soil suits them these are a glori- 
ous sight in June, when thickly set with 
spikes of flowers. There is now quite a 
number of varieties to choose from, and the 
colours are no longer restricted to the old 
white and yellow. Nevertheless, I think 
there is nothing to beat the common vellow 
one. In sandv soil they seem to be at their 
best, and I recently saw a great manv grow- 
ing in Suffolk, where the soil was verv licht 
and some of them had grown into huge 
bushes and were a mass of fragrant flowers. 
I have also seen them growing rampantiv in 
the gardens of bungalows among sand dunes 
and though the soil appeared to be almost 
pure sand, thev made vigorous bushes 
fowering with the utmost freedom. In my 
garden in North Landen thev are not a great 
success, the soil, I think, being too rich for 
them. N. L. 
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Southern Counties 
Cucumbers | | 


Where fruits have to be forthcoming 
through the autumn and winter it is tirne to 


raise the necessary number of plants. Seed: 


sown singly in small 60-sized. pots is the best 
means of accomplishing this, and that the 
plants may be strong and sturdy shift them 


~ into 48’s as svon as they make the first pair 
- of true leaves, burying the stems in the com- 


post up to the seed-leaves. In the interval 
the house in which they are to be-grown can 


‘be made ready for their reception. The house 
must be well supplied with hot-water pipes to — 


provide the necessary amount of warmth on 
the approach of cold weather. With an 
abundant bottom heat at command the plants 
may, be set out in narrow borders or on 


‘mounds of compost, otherwise large pots or 


boxes would be preferable, or canker may set 


_in when daylight is of short duration and sun- 


shine scarce. 


Late Fig-house | 


Abundant supplies of water supplemented 


either with liquid-manure or guano at the 


rate of 1 oz. per gallon of water are fre- 


. open and the foliage 


t 
+ 


~ 
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i Midland Counties 7 


l Muscat Grapes 


Those which are ripe should not be ex- 


posed to the full sun, or the berries will be- 


come brown. -It is a good plan to place a 
piece of tissue paper over each bunch as a 
preventive. Where only a few bunches ‘are 


- left it is advisable to cut them with a portion 
of the shoot, and place them in bottles in a 


cool room. The house can then be thrown 
given a vigorous 
syringing. The borders should be examined, 
aud, if in the least dry, have a thorough 
watering. If the leaves are affected with 


_thrip or red-spider- no effort should be spared 


to destroy these pests. Grapes still swelling 
should be encouraged to ripen, for all Grapes 
should now be showing signs of colour. 
Most varieties require fully six weeks or 


eight weeks after commencing to colour to — 


Hardy fruit 


The principal item of work at this season — 


reach a stage when they are fit for the table. 
Take every care to keep the houses charged 
with moisture. Use the syringe freely, and 


if red-spider is noticed employ . means ` to 
check it. 


Vineries : 
In the vinery, unless the. management is 


‘pipe-heat without delay. 
which. the crop has been cleared the garden - 


: Choose a. clear, warm evening. 
- after the sun has lost its‘power, and: give the 


Scòtland i 


along the right lines, there may, at this sea. 
soñ, be trouble with red spider. The surest 


specific against that irritating and minute . 
‘pest is 


hard, robust growth. Such, of 
course, produces good, healthy foliage upon 
which spider is seldom seen. At the present 
time the sun has been very bright, and the 


days and nights alike hot. In such condi- . 
tions the fire may be cut off from the vinery - 


altogether, but in our variable climate it is 
not wise to be out of touch with the.heating 
apparatus entirely, and in the event of wet 
and sunless days resource should be had to 


In houses: from 


engine, hose, or syringe should be at work- 
twice daily and the house well exposed: This 
‘treatment ought to be continued until the 
foliage drops. The same treatment is’ ap- 
plicable to Peach-houses. 


will be the potting of Strawberries for 


forcing. ‘Double crowns in plants are not de- ` 


sirable, and the weaker one ought to*be:te. 


moved at the time of potting instead of being 
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Vines a drenching overhead with clear, soft | left until both are appreciably weakened. If 
' water, wetting every part of. the foliage both -it is intended to renew or to replant: any of 
above`and below. Allow time, if possible, the out-of-door Strawberry beds, the.eárlier 
for the foliage to become dry the same-even- the work is done the better. the chance of 
ing, and, if necessary to ensure this, permit SUCCess will be. It is a mistake .to’ retain 
a little extra heat from-the hot-water pipes. Strawberry beds until they are worn'out. The 
with top: ventilation. If this syringing is“ correct time at which to root outga bed is 


quently needed in warm weather, especially 

| if the house is kept fully ventilated with a 
a view to retarding the ripening of the crop as 
far as possible.- Varieties such as Brown 

Turkey and Negro. Largo can be grown to 

the largest size if but one crop is taken from 
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are out of harm’s way. 


‘Mushroom-house 


the treés and the roots fed as advised. Until 
the fruits begin to ripen syringe the foliage 
daily, as this must be kept clean and healthy 
to enable it to perform its proper functions. 


Pot Figs 


N 


As the second crop becomes cleared the | 


bushes will benefit greatly if taken outside 
and stood in a sunny position for a few 
weeks, where watering and washing of the 
leaves until the latter attain maturity mus 
have due attention. i i 


Spring Cabbage 


In the south genial showers allowed of the 


first sowing being made under advantageous 


conditions. Small birds being so numerous, 
close netting is a necessity until the plants 
Showery weather 
will be apt to cause slugs to be troublesome, 
consequently a supply of soot or lime should 


be ready to hand should occasion arise. The 


second sowing of seed should now be made 
under the same conditions as the first to pro- 


strength of the plant. 


diameter are a suitable size. 


. meal. 


carefully done the berries will not be-in the 


least marked, and it is the best way to rid a 
_ vinery of this troublesome pest. 


Malmaison Carnations 


The one-year-old plants having passed out 


of flower should be repotted without delay, 
giving each -a good shift according to the 
A suitable compost 
consists of good loam, a little mortar-rubble, 
wood-ashes, crushed oyster-shell, silver sand, 
and a small quantity of bone-meal. | 
must be clean and well drained and the soil 
made very firm. After repotting, place the 
plants in a well-ventilated frame and water 


with great care. . The earliest-layered plants : 


will now be ready for potting. It is a good 
plan to sever the layers from the parent plant 
a few days before potting. Pots 3 inches in 
The compost 
for these young plants should be the same -as 
for the old plants, only omitting the bone- 


Pot firmly and keep the collar of the 
plant above the soil. ' 


‘a “f fashionable ” one, obviously fldurishes in 


The pots — 


controversial—circumstances alter cases, and 
it is given as a personal opinion that after 
the third season Strawberry beds are`un- 
reliable from a cropping point of view,, while 
the. fruits become small. In a greater de- 


gree than any other plant Strawberries re- 


quire to be selected to suit the soil. No one 
should discard a variety which, although not 


his soil, -to run after a much-advertised or 
popular sort... No one can go very far wrong 
among some of the older Strawberries— 
Royal Sovereign and Noble for earlies, with 
British Queen, Waterloo, and Latest of All 
for later work. Elton Pine and Keen’s Seed- 
ling are yet reliable—so, too, are President 
and Vicomtesse H. de Thury, old yet sterling 
Strawberries. a 
Plant-houses a 
There ought-to be no overcrowding at this 
time when watering is so insistent: Where 
plants are closely jammed together somé of 
them are certain to be overlooked and col- 
lapse soon follows. Greenhouses, as a rule, 


. . . are rather stereotyped at this season, one 

vide plants for a succession. . Coleworts house being almost a replica of another m 

Onions Good .breadths of these should now be the way of Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
í 


Those sown last autumn and: afterwards 


transplanted. are now beginning to show. 


signs of ripening off, the weather for the past 
few weeks having exactly suited their re- 
quirements. Any with tops still erect should 
be bent over to hasten the ripening, and as 
soon as this is complete pull and lay out the 
bulbs on a hard surface to finish. As the 
time is at hand for making provision for next 
season’s crop, select, manure, and dig a piece 
of ground of a sufficient area and sow the 
seed the third week of the month. 


For Mushroom-growing in the structure 
provided for the purpose as soon as cooler 
conditions prevail, a general overhauling of 
the house should: take place, and if no re- 
pairs are needed get the interior thoroughly 
cleansed, disinfected, and limewash every 
portion of exposed brickwork. A. W. 


/ 


planted on ground recently occupied with 
early Potatoes, allowing a distance of 1 foot- 


each way between the plants. Every spare 


piece of ground should be planted. with these, 


as they. are much appreciated during the late 
autumn and winter months. Well water in 
at the time of planting, also'two or three 
times after to give them a good start should 
the weather be dry. The ground should be 
kept constantly stirred with’ the hoe te en- 
courage a free growth. 


Iris 

The best time to transplant varieties of the 
Germanica section is immediately after 
flowering. The plants need to be trans- 
planted every.three or four years. If the 
ground is trenched and enriched with plenty 
of leaf-mould and the plants well ‘watered in, 
Irises that have been divided will flower 


better the following year than thev did before 
their removal. F.W.G. - 


Begonias, and the usual run of easily Gor 
flowering plants. Where many Chrysanthe 
ntums are handled, and when bulbs are ex 


tensively grown, the use of these handy and 


showy plants may. be. condoned—they fill in 


an intermediate period with effect and do not `` 


give much trouble. - Yet one misses, at es 
the old greenhouse favourites of former 4ays. 


Kitchen garden a 
Complaints have been rife about the fair 
of Peas on light soil during the recent wu 
sultry weather. Those, however, who ma 3 
a practice of growing all their Peas 5 
trenches have had good crops. Deeply: 
worked and well-manured land may AR 
be relied`upon during even the.most ap 
tionally hot season. Dwarf French hen 
an early kind, if sown in spare frames, ' 


ee time 
be useful at a later date. It is now tm 


that all the Brassica’ family intended for 


winter and spring use were pian 
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ROSES 


Rose The Beacon 


In many respects this is similar to the well- 
known climber, American Pillar; in growth, 
in being single, and in size of bloom, also in 
having a central ring of white. 
colour, however, is crimson, and it is safe to 
redict popularity for this Rose. Exhibited 
y Mr. W. E. Chaplin, -Waltham Cross, 


Herts. 
Roses: summer pruning 


The removal of-old growths after they have 
blossomed is a practice that may well be 
considered in the case of those sorts that 
flower once in a season onlv. If left till the 
usual spring time of pruning these growths 
have only served to cramp and stifle the tree 
meantime, and therefore it will at once be 
seen that by taking away anything which 
prevents light and air is not encouraging to 
young, vigorous stems, which in respect to 
(he summer-flowering class is the style of 
growth desirable for a satisfactory display 


the following year. 
The novice in Rose culture has only to first 


The body 
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the tree. If not done now this becomes 
necessary the following spring, and mean- 
time something is done to balance the growth 
and provide ample new and side branches. 


H. S. 


Rose Tea Rambler and others 


By no means a new Rose is Tea Rambler, 
but I must confess a liking for its free, 
robust habit and deep coppery-pink—changing 
to soft salmon-pink—flowers, which are 
sweetly scented and borne in attractive 
clusters. With me it occupies various posi- 
tions and is equally beautiful in cither. It 
remains in bloom quite a long time com- 
pared with many of the Ramblers, and a 
good plant clothing the face of an old stone 
wall was most attractive on July 12th 
and had been for some little time. This 
pretty Rose occupies another unusual posi- 
tion here, as it is growing out of a carpet of 
Cornish Heath, the latter 2 feet high, and in 
this way has grown into a large, open, grace- 
ful bush resplendent in its unique setting of 
soft green Heather. 

Another Rose which is thought highly of 
here and which has been a perfect feast of 


Rose Beacon 


s , Das e . 
be satisfied as to what is a once-blossoming 


-variety : 
Haike to know what to operate upon, and 
vut naming a lot of sorts, American 


SAN es generally well known, may be 
eat as the class referred to. There 
ee course, many of the type usually 
Et climbers, pillar-trained either alone 
ys ups. It pays to thoroughly overhaul 
 ‘)ccimens at the present season. By 
Nh > Ne not only assist the growth that 
TR Sel help it to become strong, but much 
“os sta hithy nature, insect-covered and 
Each 
es ee may have all its fastenings re- 
ta le en thinned and re-tied. It is casv 
Ssh between those growths that 
re ‘ered and those which have not; it 
h er we do not retain. 
__\ Noses, that is, the autumn as well 
‘aie ied flowering ones, may in manv in- 
` œ| assisted by a little thinning just 
al ae bushes, those of standard form 
cut in a pie and there stems may strike 
stance Saa er-like form and quite out- 
that they d rest on a plant. Shorten such 
“¥ do nat take too much of the life of 


bloom for many weeks is Paul's Scarlet 
Climber. Its brilliant lowers do not fade in 
the sun like so many of the brightly-coloured 
Roses, but retain their rich beauty until ex- 
hausted. It is a grand Rose and should be 
grown by all who love richly-coloured flowers. 
Its propagation is the easiest possible, for it 
strikes like a weed from cuttings, and in its 
second vear becomes quite a large plant. 
The climbing form of that beautiful cream 
suffused with salmon-pink and vellow Rose 
Mme. Melanie Soupert even surpasses the 
dwarf plant in its exquisite beauty and form, 
the magnificent blooms very much larger and 
of greater substance. E. MARKHAM. 


Rose Mrs. Henry Bowles 


Last vear this was figured and highly 
praised in this journal, and the behaviour of 
the variety the present scason points to the 
truth of such remarks concerning it. Really, 
not a few of the newer kinds have failed this 
vear, *particularly on light soils; therefore 
when one does succeed it is a pretty sure 
sign that we have something out cf the com- 


mon. This Rose has plenty of petals in it, 
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the bloom is always nicely formed, and it 
also stands well up on the stem. The colour 
is a warm shade of salmon-pink, especially 
pleasing when a mass of the flowers is to- 
gether, and for grouping it is well adapted. 
Probably one of the progeny of Caroline 
Testout, this, at any rate, gives an idea of 
its characteristics, and little more is needed. 
The great fault of the older sort is that the 
blooms are weak in the stem. In this trait 
the novelty is certainly an improvement. 


W. S. 


Rose Golden Ophelia 


It is well known that seasons suit certain 
varieties. One year a sort may be fine in 
every respect, another indifferent. Last sea- 
son, for example, the Rose named did not 
please as seen growing in the open; this 
summer it is excellent. One wondered, in- 
deed, what made it so great a favourite with 
growers under glass. Not the least of its 
merits is the stem of the bloom, and this 
undoubtedly gives one important reason. I 
do not know why it should be called golden, 
for the colour is more of a straw-vellow. Be 
this as it may, the close build of the double 
flower, with outer petals reflexing prettily, is 
in its favour. It is a nice free-growings 
plant, with capital foliage, and shows in this 
and in other respects the parentage, The 
name might lead one to infer that the variety 
was obtained as a‘ sport.” The raisers, 
however, give the origin as being a seedling 


from the much-esteemed Ophelia. 
SURREY. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 


Roses for fight soil 

Do you know any good 
(nurseryman) whose nursery is on a light 
soil? My garden is on gravel and is in a 
dry climate. I am tired of buying every vear 
a lot of new Roses from local nurservmen 
whose grounds are on stiff clay. T do not 
stint good manure, but T lose a lot of Roses—- 
dwarf hybrids and Ramblers—every vear. 
Do vou know any good Roses that will 
flourish on a drv soil and in a dry climate? 
I have some that do splendidly and have 
flourished for many years, but it is too 
lengthy and expensive a job to trv to find out 
by personal experience which are the Roses 
that will best adapt themselves to these 
rather unfavourable conditions, 

IT. Jackson, 


Rose grower 


[In the Woking district is a good sample 
of light, sandy soil, and in a recent inspec- 
tion of the Roses grown in large numbers by 
Messrs. G. Jackman and Son the following 
were found in a flourishing condition, practi- 
cally all of the climbing varieties doing well 
and growing into large specimens :—Caroline 


Testout, Covent Garden, Dorothy Page 
Roberts, Duchess of Wellington, Frances 
Gaunt, Gen. McArthur, Geo. C. Wand, 


Golden Emblem, Hadlev, Henrietta, Hoosier 
Hill, Lady Alice Stanlev, 


Beauty, Joseph 
Lady Ashtown, Lady Hillingdon, Lady 
Pirric, Los Angeles, Mme. A. Chatenay, 


Mme. E. Herriot, Mme. Leon Pain, Mme. 
Melanie Soupert, Mme. Segond Weber, 
Margaret D. Hamill, Melody, Molly Shar- 
man Crawford, Mrs. David McKee, Mrs. 
Geo. Marriott, Mrs. Geo. Shawver, Mrs. 
Henry Morse, Mrs. TI. Stevens, Mrs. 
Wemyss Quin, Miss Willmott, Nelly Parker, 
Ophelia, Prince de Bulgarie, Richmond, 
Wm. F. Dreer.] 

All correspondence on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Editor, “Gar- 


dening MDlastrated.” 8 Bouverie Street, 
London, B.O. and not to individuals. 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING 


Pages for Beginners 


| | ve ; crimson or orange-scarlet tipped cup are 
The flower garden l among the most welcome flowers of the sea- 
- Bulbs for winter (continued) — ‘gon. To get. them so early they should be 


‘The Daffodils form, to my mind, the most potted. by mid-August and treated exactly as 

‘decorative and satisfactory group of any of laid down generally in the preceding portion 
; j i of this article. 

There are at least three other Narcissi of 
the Polyanthus variety which may be forced 
into bloom at least a month earlier, and 
these are Soleil d’Or, the rich golden-yellow 
flower to be-seen in florists’. shops about the 
end- of the year; Paper White, which is 


week; Grande Monarque, type with creamy- 
white perianth and golden cup, very highly 
‘scented, which may be had by mid-January. 
Grand primo, Scilly White, and Gloriosa be- 
long to this type and are all very useful and 
satisfactory., — 
~ The trumpet Daffodils begin. with the 
Tenby, or N. Obvallaris. It is the earliest, 
but not the largest. One must not expect 
\ .°- both. The middle of January is quite soon 
enough to time them for without unduly 
forcing them, and let me here interject the 
remark that none of this group respond 
, : | easily. and readily to undue forcing. I go 
Narcissus poeticus ornatus in pot _ farther and say that it is dangerous. The 
R immediately followed by Princeps, 
s i : a C 7 i a Vi $ er] 2 
E a a E of icolor with creamy IHON perianth and 
form which neither the Hyacinth nor Tulips | | 
can boast of. Take the three simple types 
and they give us as many forms. The 
Daffodil proper has a well-developed perianth . 


Es 


an even more developed perianth and no 
trumpet, but a very conspicuous cup and eye, 
both these being, mainly, single-flowered, 
while the Polyanthus Narcissi have smaller 
‘-” flowers with several of them on each stalk. 
- There is what some people consider one 
. drawback, and that is that the colours are 
practically. restricted to shades of yellow and 
white, but, to my mind, that is no drawback 
-at all, and I do not think I should welcome 
| l the introduction of ee pink, a 1 blue i 
addition to the family. Colour in abundance ` ORTE. : 
` is afforded by the ther bulbs grownin com- | crores pot 
bination, and this is a point ‘always thought 


yellow trumpet. Being cheaper to purchase, 
it is a very popular variety, not only because 
it is cheap, but because it*is beautiful, being 

_ larger than the Tenby. Then follow in quick 
succession the still larger and finer varieties, 
Golden Spur, H. Irving, Van Sion (double 
Daffodil), Sir Watkin, Barri, Horsfieldi, Em- 
press, and Emperor, which maintain a con- 
stant supply as long as forced flowers are 
necessary. There are many other varieties, 
some cheap, some expensive, but I have only 
mentioned those which I can recommend to 
the beginner, the cultivation of which entails 
but the minimum of risk or difficulties. This 
‘is what I want to sav particularly with refer- 
ence to Daffodils. Do not be impatient with 
`- them. Get them along stage by stage, and 
‘do not advance from one stage to the next 
until that stage has properly developed. The 
sae ee iS a growth, that is, not 
oe subjected to any artificial method of heating, 
Daffodil (Golden Spur) m pos so that it is not until a bulb has developed 

x ; roots and actually started into growth that it 
of by those’ who grow in pots for winter should be taken away from perfectly natural 
flowering. f conditions. The second stage is ‘‘ assisted 
The Pheasant’s-eye Narciss for winter growth,” but only in a very mild way. A 
flowering is, of course, the early variety sudden introduction to a ‘ forcing” tem- 
ornatus, and those who are purchasing bulbs perature would cause. the bulb to act very 
must be sure and bear that in ‘mind, because curiously by the lightning production of its 
the ordinary Pheasant’s-eye will not force, grass at the expense of smothering and 
and does not bloom till May. P. ornatus annihilating the stillborn flower duly formed 
may easily be made to flower by the end of in the heart of the ‘bulb, So stage two 
J anuary, and its pure . white blooms with a should see the bulbs only in a temperature 
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earlier still and which was referred to last ` 


~_ 


Pai 
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slightly “in advance of that which obtains in 
the open air. Stage three, supposing: stage 


two to have been of sufficient length, might | 


be due to a much warmer temperature, be- 
cause the flowers would have pushed up and 


established their claim to their share of the — 


plant’s energies, and will be more.or less 
able to assert them, but it is not until they 
have grown up and are ready to burst their 
sheath that they should be called upon to 
respond to ‘‘ undue heat.” With many of us 


the third stage would be the final one, and 
only those who needed flowers for some par- 
ticular and early date would need to have 
recourse to a fourth stage. To know this is 
very important, for many professional 
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growers, too eager to catch an early market, j © 


take risks in this direction, very often to their 
own serious loss. Scarcely a season passes 


in which I do not receive specimens from dis. 


appointed growers asking me what ig the 
matter with the bulbs, when all the time the 
fault has rested with them and not- with the 
bulbs at all. Figs. 1 and 2 represent a pot 
of Narcissus poeticus ornatus and Golden 
Spur Daffodil respectively. : 


The Snowdrop, popular though it rightly 


is, often fails as a pot plant fot the same 


reason as so many Daffodils fail, as pointed 


Hyacinth in pot 


out. Beginners should certainly gr 


a 66 ce 
but should make no attempt to “ for 


ow somes i 


. _ ou i ,¢ 
them—onlv, rather, assisting them thr gh 


; : -gmall 
out their later stages. The bulbs are s 


} 1 i irl 
and should be buried about 3 inch in a fatty 


` - i l using, l 
open, sandy soil, not crowding, but u g 
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say, seven or eight bulbs in a s-inch pot. If 
smaller pots are required, then use four or 
five, but on account of the smallness of the 
flowers any less number than four or five, 
even in a small pot, would be too insignificant 
for effect. It is, however, so generally ad- 
mired and has such a strong hold upon us, 
which is sheerly sentimental, that it should 
find a niche in every place, even though it 
has come and gone in the short space of a 
week or two. The best variety to grow is 
robably Galanthus Elwesi. Its bloom being 
Grser and its grass more substantial, it is 
really more effective as a pot plant than P. 
nivalis, which is shown in Fig. 3. 

One of the prettiest and, perhaps, the very 
sweetest of all bulbs for pots is the Freesia. 
| saw it described once as ‘* the sweetest 
flower on carth,” and though that is a tre- 
mendous claim which I doubt, it certainly 
does merit some such encomium. One pot of 
these will perfume a whole house. They are 
usually grown about eight bulbs in a 5-inch 
pot, and to grow them satisfactorily they 
should be potted very early in August and 
allowed to start very gradually in the open 
air with about an inch of ashes over them. 
Bury the bulbs well beneath the surface, 
using a sandy soil, and when they begin to 
grow they must be exposed to the full light 
and quite near the glass, so that they shall 


not develop a weak neck. Pot none but first- 


size bulbs, for smaller ones usually grow 
weakly and unsatisfactory, ` - 
The Lachenalia is one of those bulbs practi- 


cally unknown to thousands of amateurs. 
The reason for this is more than I can 
fathom. It is distinct from everything else. 
is Very handsome, both as regards flower and 
folinge, and is quite casy to grow. While it 


does well and looks well in pots, it is more’ 


effective grown in hanging baskets, growing 
at the surface and also through the sides. I 
recommend this way of growing it to any 
who care to make the trial. The basket is 
first lined With Moss and partly filled ih 
peaty soil, when a number of bulbs are 
plac d around the sides with the crowns 
lacing the Moss lining. Then the remainder 
Of the soil is added and bulbs placed on this, 
ed by | inch of soil. The baskets should 
En De slung in the open air, on branches of 
E or elsewhere, and be kept watered. In 
ee they must be taken indoors and 
f eeren where they are to grow. The 
Ee han some e beautifully marbled, 
Hg E R A 
fmmMon shoil E E somewnat Ouro the 
Rens. il e some recommendation for 
Jt Wa&lbgrown basket full is a decided 
attraction 
, nis EERE S to mention the Crocus as 
ATNA E plant. It is something to 
Y forestall the spring, even though 
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to <a ty A t se without going 
slighty. ae if orcing it. Grown In a 
E armeo house it will send up its 
Ste he, ured flowers before those out- 
ea Seen able to pierce the frosty soil, 
hoet o PUSA It is somewhat fugitive and 
Mine Ce, UC ts welcomed as a harbinger. 
tree tS A spruce and bright appear- 
mon, ts all its own, and the heart of a 
does he i man must he dead indeed if it 
as | the quicker at the sight of 
oh “olus Colville albus can scarcely be con- 
won, . Snter-fowering bulb, seeing that it 
Successfully produced by ordinary 
Pen +} eek lor April, At the same date 
"Er nish Tris mav be had in flower— 
ma at Maiv Anemones, Ranunculus, Ixias, 

Aner...’ P = 
tebe Their treatment, not to con- 
oN th the more legitimate winter 
` Mav well be left till later. 
By J. F. 
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Fruit 

The amateur’s vinery 

Let there be no inattention to the Vines 
about this time. If the Vines be planted in 
an inside border the luxuriant growth of the 
plants will have made large demands upon 
the border for water, and a further good 
watering should be applied without delay if 
it has not already been done. The danger 
to be avoided is a collapse of the foliage and 
the shrinkage of the individual Grapes, for 
the quantity of water absorbed by the numer- 
ous roots and leaves of a healthy and 
luxuriant Vine is not casy to realise. On the 
whole, it is better to apply one watering too 
many than one too few to young Vines, for it 
is that one watering too few which causes 
the roots to first commence their declension 
in search of more moisture toward the base 


of the border, and where they remain, un- 
This evil is 


fortunately, in many cases. 
sometimes mistakenly attributed to bad 
drainage. 


At this period there is ofttimes another 
source of trouble with ripening and ripe 
Grapes, especially certain varieties, the most 


notorious of which ts probably that most ex-: 


cellent Grape Madresfield Court. The skin 
of this Grape is very delicate and tender, it 
easily cracks, and at each fracture of the 
skin mould and decay appear in a few hours. 
An atmosphere highly charged with moisture 
at this period is generally considered to be 
the chief cause of cracking. If that be so, 
the remedy will be found in a drier and more 
buovant atmosphere, and a root moisture 
well under control, but not too dry. 
REDUCING THE LATERALS.—No matter what 
the variety or varietics of Grapes in the 
vinery, the laterals must be kept under con- 
trol. We have allowed them, possibly, 
rather too much freedom, but it was not 
without an ‘objective. We desired to en- 
courage free rpot action in the Vine border. 
We secured that by giving the Vines un- 
restrained leaf action, The student may well 
ask, ‘“ Do I understand that vou have de- 
liberately allowed the Vines to grow, for a 
period, almost wild in order that the Vines 
shall be well-rooted and established in the 
border? ” To that question I reply in the 
affirmative, and add that it is better to do so 
than cripple the Vines during their first year 
of growth by lowering their vitality by over- 
pinching and over-restraining the natural in- 


clination of the Vine to extend itself so long 


as its life shall last. By over-restriction and 
over-pinching we produce an enfeebled Vine. 

We now proceed to regulate the growth 
that, I hope, abounds in the Vine or Vines, 
and which, verv probably, has excluded 
rather more light than was desired. In com- 
mencing this operation it is advisable to 
trace the latest, or most recent growth, 
which originated from the main or principal 
laterals growing from the main stem. The 
principal laterals having been ‘ pinched ” 
when thev had made their fifth, sixth, or 
seventh main leaf will have produced from 
the bud in the axil of the last leaf a secondary 
lateral growth, with smaller leaves and 
thinner shoots than those of the first laterals. 
With the exception of one or two leaves at 
their base, which should be allowed to re- 
main, the whole of these secondary laterals 
should be cut back to the first or second leaf. 
At this point some care and consideration 
should be exercised. .\ shock to the system 
of the Vine is undesirable, and the circula- 
tion of the sap should not be unduly checked. 
This can be avoided by cutting out the 
secondary or sub-laterals piece-meal, or in 
short lengths. By so doing the whole of the 
secondary growth mav be removed without 
injurv to anv of the goed leaves on the main 
laterals, which is of great Importance. Thus 
we remove the secondary growth in any way 
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most likely to ensure the safety and welfare 
of every main leaf on each principal lateral, 
and the first result is an increased supply of 
light, followed by an increased supply of sap. 

The influence of foliage above the Grapes 
in a vinery is not without value. An over- 
abundance of foliage above the white Grapes 
will cause the white and the amber tints to 
be imperfect, if not absent, and the Grapes 
to ripen more green than vellow or amber. 
Black Grapes, if they receive much intense 
light, will attain the black tint with difi- 
culty, and be likely to remain a light or 
darkish purple. Greenish-white Grapes, 


such as Foster's Seedling, White Nice, White 


Frontignan, Buckland Sweetwater, Syrian, 
and Trebbiano, lose much of their green tint 
under the influence of prolonged and abun- 
dant light, and their flavour is greatly im- 
proved. It is verv interesting to watch these 
changes in colour among the Grapes as the 
summer wanes towards autumn, and to 
know that each degree of light or darkness 
in colour indicates the daily improvement in 


J. U. 


flavour. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 
American blight on John Downie Crab 


I shall be much obliged if vou will tell me 
the name of the fungus on the enclosed speci- 
men of John Downie Crab, whether it jis 
likely to spread to other trees, and how it is 
to be treated. About nine of these trees were 
planted in my garden last January and all 
are suffering from it. G. W. 

[Your John Downie Crab has been attacked 
by American bhght. Parafin emulsion 
diluted with ten times the quantity of water 
is a very good wash to use for this insect. 
All affected parts of the tree that can be 
reached should be well serubbed with a stiff 
brush dipped in this mixture. Other parts 
should be syringed with it, using as much 
force as possible, as the cotton-like covering 
to the insects is a great protection to them, 
In the winter, when the leaves are off, sprav- 
ing with a caustic solution is very effective. 
It may be made as follows:—Put 1 Ib. of 
caustic soda into a pail half filled with water, 
then add 3? Ib. of carbonate of potash, stir 
thoroughly, and dilute with 10 gallons of 
water, Dissolve 10 ozs, of soft soap in a 
little boiling water, then add it to the soda 
and potash mixture, mixing all well to- 
gether, This mixture is very caustic, and 
should not be allowed to get on the hands and 
clothes. It is advisable to wear gloves when 
using. Tt should always be used on a calm 
dav. Small colonies can easily be destroved 
by brushing them over with methylated spirit 
applied freely. If not dealt with at once it 
will very soon spread over all your other 


trees. ] 


Figs not swelling 

I have a Fig (Brown Turkey) growing in 
2 12-inch pot, and there are 36 figs on it about 
the size of Plums. l have given it cow- 
manure, but Figs don’t seem to pet any 
larger, but the branches are still extending 
rapidly. Would you please advise proper 
treatment? R. W. 

[The reason why the Figs are apparently 
at a standstill may be due to the fact that 
thev are passing through the flowering stage, 
indication of which should be visible on look- 
ing closely at the fruits, as the “eyes” at 
the apex would then be partly open. Once 
this stage is past they swell rapidly and soon 
reach maturity. Tf not in the condition sug- 
gested the cause then would be due to the 
growth being made, appropriating an undue 
share or proportion of the sap. H all of the 
growths vou mention are stopped at the fifth 
or sixth leaf, counting from the base, the sap 
will then be diverted fer the benefit: of the 
fruit, which will then soon start to swell.J 
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BIRDS | 


Birds in the garden 
I should be very sorry to know that my 


. garden was without a thrush. I am fully 


aware that this.bird is a bit of a thief. It 
will pilfer soft fruits, although it is, I ‘be- 
lieve, quite innocent in other respects. This 
seems to have been a record year for insect 
pests and enemies to garden produce gener- 


_ ally. Slugs and snails have multiplied ex- 


ceedingly, and had it not been for a pair of 
thrushes that have lived with me all through 


the winter I must have suffered considerable 


loss in the growing time. In all parts of the 
garden I have found heaps of snail shells, 
which testified to this bird’s benevolent_opera- 
tions.: Those birds have destroyed thousands 
of this destructive pest. It is curious that 
although naturally wild this bird prefers to 
build near the dwelling when it could easily 
choose a.very solitary position. The young 


-are brought up in the garden, and become so 
tame that they hardly move out of the way. 


I cannot say so much in favour of the black- 


bird. Its diet, seems to consist principally of © 


‘worms, but I think that it eats small slugs, 


for I note that it is bound to be busy on 


ground that has become covered with weeds 
in the autumn. I am always pleased to see it 


working in the garden through the winter 


months. . 

The blackbird is very crafty and will some- 
times make raids on a vinery. I have more 
than once had some difficulty in keeping it 


‘from damaging the crop. The whitethroat 


is a lovable little bird.- Like the wren, it 
does not settle on the ground, and its food 


consists entirely of those insects which trouble © 


the fruit and flower grower. If it were only 
more numerous the grower would be reljeved 
of a good portion of his anxiety. Unfor- 
tunately it builds near the ground and the 


young are frequently destroyed by cats and 


probably rats. Every year a pair build in my 
garden, and I rejoice when I hear their little 
song, for I know that I have friends work- 
ing for.me. Although this bird-makes two 
nests in the season it never seems to increase 
in numbers. Being migratory it is, I sup- 
pose, liable to accidents on its journey. Here 
in Surrey it is not seen after October. Can 
anyone say where it passes the winter? It 
seems hardly possible that this little low-fly- 
ing bird should be able to safely cross the 
Channel. aa k 

Insect pests have this vear sorely taxed the 
resources of the fruit grower. On all sides I 
hear the same tale—trees denuded of their 
foliage, crops more or less ruined, roses and 


vegetables smothered with what the cottagers 


here term ‘‘ blight,” the carrot crop a com- 
plete failure by réason of an attack of black- 
fly, forest trees attacked in the same way. I 
never remember anything like it. It seems 
strange that the resources of civilisation in 


© the form of grease banding and spraying 


have proved unavailing. In some cases there 
is an almost total absence of fruit where 
everything has been done that could be done. 
I am told that one of our very largest 
nurserymen is in despair in spite of all he has 
done. He is eaten up. Some 12 years ago I 
planted some Apple-trees which were attended 
to in the matter of grease banding in the ap- 


‘proved manner, but as I could never find a 


moth on the material used I came to the con- 
clusion that either that particular moth, did 
not exist with me or that some destructive 
agency was at work, the latter supposition 
I have reason to believe being the true one. 
Nothing in the way of spraying has ever been 
done, but my trees are in perfect health, they 
are loaded with fruit, and young ones planted 


during the past five years are in the same con- . 


dition. This, I am convinced, is entirely due 


demon, the 


ry - 
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to bird agency. On July 5th I was 


watching a family of whitethroats in a 


tree full of fruit. The old bird was feeding - 


the young with some form of insect life too 


- small for my old eyes to discern, but which 


the keen ones of the bird easily discovered. 


In venturing to say a word in favour of the . 


house sparrow I know I tread on dangerous 
ground, for of this bird it may be said, as it 


was of an English king, that ‘‘ no one says- 


‘God bless him,’ ’’ but I will simply give my 


‘experience and leave your readers to draw 


their own conclusions. Some years ago, when 
I grew Strawberries rather largely in pots, 


they were attacked by an army of cater- 


pillars which were skeletonising the plants. 
One day I saw a sparrow busy among them, 
and I strewed bread-crumbs among them. 


-The next day a dozen or more’birds were at 


work theré, and in the course,of a week the 
caterpillar completely ~ disappeared; and, 
strange to say, I have never seen it during a 
period of 20 years. Last year I had a sus- 
picion that a colony of sparrows in some 
cottages hard.by was taking a great interest 
in my Apple-trees. Day after day they 
worked among the blossom, and I know that 


where these birds are very busy they are out’ 


for, food. Now I never disturb them, for I 
must conclude that in this particular instance 
they are my friends. The tit makes itself 


obnoxious when Apples are ripe, but what 


does it live on during the winter months, and 


what does it feed its young on? This bird is ` 
arboreal. I have never seen it on the ground, ~ 


therefore its food must be entirely on those 
insects which, as in this season, frequently 
play havoc with fruit and vegetable crops. 


The eggs of moths are glued on to the hark | 


of the branches and twigs of fruit trees. In- 
visible to the naked: human eye, they are 
visible to the bird. The tit raises a numerous 
family, and I have noticed a pair carrying 
maggots from trees close by, and they must 
have destroyed thousands in the course of the 
day. I do not know if the hedge sparrow is 
insectivorous, but if your Lettuces fail to 
come through it is safe to suspect this bird, 
which takes the seeds just as they germinate. 


In the same way the chaffinch will devour - 


Radish and Cabbage seeds wholesale as soon 


as they are sown, unless precautions are- 


taken. This is a very sly, crafty little bird, 
and I could more easily deal with half-a-dozen 
house sparrows than with-one chaffinch. 


o J. CORNMILL. 


The kestrel 


Compromise -with a view to facilitating its 
progress through Parliament appears to have 
been the order in dealing with the Wild Birds 
Protection Bill (Lord Grey’s measure), which 
passed the report stage in the House of Lords 
on Wednesday, July 25th. Two of the amend- 
ments made on report were foreshadowed in 
Committee, these fixing the general ‘ close 
season ’’ as March ist to July 31st (instead of 
August 31st, as originally arranged), and the 
‘close season ’’ for woodcock February rst 
to August 31st (instead of to September 3oth). 
It was also agreed to make April 20th the 
last day on which lapwing’s eggs may be 
sold, thus allowing five days after the date on 
which the collection of the eggs of the lap- 
wing must cease. Some controversy is likely. 
to be aroused—indeed it has already broken 
out—over the decision, by amendment, to ex- 
clude the kestrel from Schedule 1 of the Bill, 
which enumerates birds to be protected at all 
times, and to classify it with ‘that little 

sparrow -hawk,” as Lord 
Montagu describes it. 
doubted pressure of game-preserving in- 
terests as opposed to' economic considerations. 
No experienced bird observer will have any 
doubt about the high economic status and ex- 
cellent food habits of the kestrel, which, 
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nevertheless, is the natural sport of anyone 
with a gun simply because it is a háwk! 
This tendency, as the Ministry of Agriculture 
rightly says in Leaflet No. 40, is induced by 
‘Can exaggerated idea on the part of game 
keepers that it is a systematic destroyer of 
young partridges, pheasants, grouse, hares, 
and rabbits.’’ Reliable evidence, adduced by 
‘many investigators over a’ long series of 
years; goes to show that it is one of the most 


useful species of wild birds in keeping down — 


pests harmful to agricultural and horticul. 
tural produce. It preys chiefly on mice, field 
voles, and insects, as well as on birds, such 


as the starling and blackbird, and very rarely . 


troubles game birds. In the opinion of Mr. 
Frederick Smith, of Loddington, Kent, who 
is a life-long student of birds in relation to 
fruit’ growing, ‘the kestrel should be 
reckoned with the ow! as one of our best 
friends.” The great services which the 
kestrel rendered during the great plague of 


field voles in Scotland in 1892 surely should ` 


not be overlooked, and we have to rémember 
also that it is a known destroyer of many 
species of beetles, including the cockchafer, 


and insects such as the ‘‘ daddy-long-legs,”. f7 
while it is one of the few birds that regularly. 


catch and devour butterflies. - Even if its 
utility in this respect were not accepted, the 
comparative rarity of the species ought to 


count as a factor ensuring for it the prote- +3 
‘tion which the first schedule to the Bill a 


a ffords. H. H. W. 


Trade Notes 
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A SPRAYING OUTFIT.—A new spraying outfit |“ 
has just been brought out by Messrs, W. H. {` 


Willcox and Co., Ltd., Southwark Street, 
London, in the shape of a garden engine, 


complete with powerful semi-rotary pump, f 


extension lance, and fine adjustable jet. for 


spraying.. They have a swing body, gal- : 
vanised tank on wheels, and twa lengths of |" 
RE 


hose. These Willcox garden engines are said |> 


Jones-Willcox patent wirebound (non-rubber) 


to be specially suitable for fine, misty spray- y 
ing of fruit-trees, bush and standard Roses, {~ 


etc., and to throw water or insecticide fluid 
with considerable force over high trees. 
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` A RUBBISH DESTRUCTOR is a necessary ad- \“ 


jJunct to evéry garden, not only to suppress { 
the untidiness and bad odours inseparable ,~ 
from gardening, but to facilitate the ad- | 
mixture of ashes into the soil where required. | 
The “ Universal,” a destructor recently : 
brought to’ our notice, has the advantage ofa |’ 


-wide saucer-shaped feed which enables a 


quantity of rubbish to be placed thereon and |" 


left to burn freely. 
churn with a conical-shaped grid at base 
through which the fire comes into contact 
with the refuse. Three sizes are made for 
garden and estate use, and descriptive leaflets 


re ee 


It resembles a galvanised 5 


site aS 


cam ore 
Peers 


can’ be obtained from ‘the London Domestic i 


Stores, Netherwood: Street, Kilburn, London, 
N.W. i 


' o G. TeLkamr AND Sons, LTD., in-sending ts 


e m e e aM 


their autumn catalogue of bulbs, oe f 
shrubs, and garden tools, ask us to point où: - 


that their business is entirely under Britis 


‘control, and not to be confused with ey i 
firms of a similar name. They are imports 


bulbs of first quality, and stocks are now a 
view at their London branches, 77, Vann?! ’ 
~ Street, and 8, Cullum Street, E.C. 


Iris becoming withered 5 
I will be much obliged if, in your valua 


l gi j tion - 
paper, someone can give me any informa 


as to the cause of the foliage. of both ie 
and Spanish Iris withering and becoming 


en. í 
and ‘straw-tike before the flower-heads a ae 
Whatever the cause, it does not s€ | 


ffect the flowers. > 
a i Pa A. D. MACKINNON (Major). 
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BEES 


Peasant beekeeping in N. Italy 


Before 1 took my voluntary interpreter to 
the Italian beekeeper whom | wished to inter- 
view at Baveno | jotted down various notes 
of questions to ask, in order that the full 
range of amateur beekeeping in Italy should 
be covered as far as ossible. There were 
not many queries, but I think I succeeded jn 
acquiring what information I sought, but it 
was clear that my companion, though skilled 
in ordinary Italian conversation, was at a 
disadvantage in making out *‘ speciality ” 
terms and expressions every time. 

The box-hives were small and never were 
supered. Their size was about 30 centi- 
metres square on the face and 38 cm. long. 
To get English measurements take 2 inches to 
scentimetres. My brother beekeeper had a few 
large hives, these being about twice the width 
and of the same height and length. These 
box-hives all had frames to hang at the same 
intervals as we adopt in England, but these 
frames are never fitted with foundation sheets 
of beeswax. Eight frames go to each hive, 
which number is increased to 14 by the end 
A separating board is used, 


of the season. 


and is moved backwards as each further 
frame is required, and forwards (for the win- 
ler) according to the number of frames re- 


moved at the time of taking the honey from 
[his is done in October, when the 


the hive. 
dees are simply brushed off each frame and 
ğ the comb cut out in a block, the dividing 
bard being then pushed up for winter. 
Usually six frames are removed, leaving, 
therefore, as stated, eight for winter. By 
smoking irom the hindermost frame, either 
with a smoker "’ or with his cigar, the bcc- 
keeper said most of the bees passed on to 
the front frames. , Two kilogrammes’ weight 
of honey, etc., were secured from each frame. 


The matter of swarming is a simple one to 
the Italians. The bees are allowed to swarm 
as and when they like, and the swarm is 
hived into any available hive, the frames and 
sides of it having been well smeared, previ- 
osiy, with honey. It is not customary to 
shake the swarm into a receptacle for trans- 


ference to the selected site. The mode is to 
t “Sa ntted hive over the swarm. The bees, 
either by choice or persuasion, make their 


way upwards into it, and then the hive is 


carried to its site. If a hive with movable 
ge n t to be had, then the hollowed-out 
oh, red Moth. is used. hose I saw were 

ut 2 feet in height and 15 inches in dia- 


a a With six or eight holes—not a slit—in 
h P at the bottom on the floor-board and 
the Athi up. It is not considered worth 
al ‘0 put any super on anv hive. It 
-anver done by the peasant beekeeper. Very 
_ ents, and only of necessity, is a hive 
cemeti a swarm. l could not make 
y ole Dees were got into it, however. 
SIS Very primitive, of course, and the 
i S sult is that the harvested honev 
FY Poor comparison with our English 
comb and run honey. Indeed, 
Say that no run honey is got except 
Skilled professional and commercial 


| lisease among his bees was, ap- 
nte unknown to my Italian friend. 
i either known of any or had 
bs TaS his own bees. By letting the 
ma ow their “own devices hives were 
`i peasant apiaries. Those I saw 

m 12 to 20 in number, all in- 
‘ess, but on shelves in a bee- 

a roof, or else in a balcony of 

~ use or something of that sort. 
of which T have already spoken 
the Ecclesiastical Seminarv 


Tey a 
‘ Sunds at Arona was the only one I saw 
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with its own roof. This also had a separate 
Dutch barn arrangement, as an additional 
protection against the wet. I had no chance 
of looking into this hive, but it appeared to 
be in every way kept as the ordinary 
W.B.C. hives are kept and fitted. 

One further point I elicited. This was 
that the bees are never fed. B, H. R. 


Correspondence 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


The Tansy 

(E. A. S.).—You are rightly informed. The 
plant of which you sent a specimen (C) is 
lansy (Tanacetum vulgare). The common 
name ‘* Feverfew’’ does not rightly belong 
to this plant, but to Matricaria (Pyrethrum) 
Parthenium. The Tansy is frequently 
grown in cottage gardens and has been used 
in various ways by herbalists and country 
women. Among other uses compresses of its 
bruised leaves were applied to face, arms, 
and hands at night to remove sun-tanning. 


Daphne indica rubra failing 

(R. V.).—<Although this can be grown in 
pots it is much more satisfactory planted out 
in a cvol house. Under such conditions it 
makes more growth, and, consequently, 
flowers more freely. Those who have a 
house where Camellias and such things are 
planted should give a place to this Daphne 
as it loves a cool, rather moist atmosphere 
with shade from hot sun during the growing 
time. Planted in good soil—a mixture of 
loam, peat, and leaf-mould—it will form a 
compact bush some 4 feet high with abun- 
‘dant rich green leafage and yield a quantity 
of its fragrant blooms during the dull 
months of the year. A few flowers of this 
Daphne will make their presence felt, and a 
moderate-sized plant will perfume a large 


house. 
VEGETABLES 


Mint failing 

(Perplexed).—Your Mint has been at- 
tacked by the Mint cluster cup fungus 
(Puccinia menthæ). We are afraid there is 
no cure for it, as the fungus is in the stems, 
in the lower part of which it passes the 
winter. The best thing you can do is to pull 
up all the plants and burn them, planting 
some Mint from an untainted source in 


another part of the garden. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The shot-hole fungus 

(M. W. Robson).—The leaves of your 
Peach-trees have been attacked by one of the 
shot-hole fungi (Cercospora circumcissa), «4 
common pest in orchard-houses. Pick off 
and burn the affected leaves, and collect and 
burn all the leaves as they fall. It would 
also be well, before the new buds open, to re- 
move the surface soil to the depth of 1 inch 
so as to be sure no spores are left anywhere 
near the trees. .\s soon as the new leaves 
begin to expand spray the trees with am- 
moniacal solution of carbonate of copper made 
as follows :—Take 1 ounce of carbonate of 
copper and make it into a thin paste with a 
little water, then add 1} pints of the strongest 
ammonia slowly. When all the copper car- 
bonate is dissolved a deep clear blue liquid 
should be the result. This should be diluted 
with o gallons of water when it is ready for 
Spray three times, or oftener if neces 


use, 
sary, at intervals of a week. 


Poor lawn 

(W. J.).—From what vou say, we should 
think that the lawn js in very poor cond:ton, 
while the presence of Moxs points to the fact 
that the drainage is bad. If such be the 
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case, then the only remedy is to lift the turf 
and see to the drainage, then have the ground 
deeply dug, incorporating plenty of good 
manure as the work goes on. This may be 
done in the early autumn, when the turf, 
after having been cleared of weeds, may be 
relaid, or, if you cannot do this, the lawn 
may be sown down with good Grass seed. 


SHORT REPLIES 


W. E. C. Musson.—Impossible to say 
what the pest is, unless you can send us some 
specimens. 

H. Mylam.—We have never heard of the 
late-flowering form of the Madonna Lily, and 
do not know where such can be had. 

Brookfield.—Erigeron speciosus, 2 feet to 
3 feet; E. grandiflorus, 13 feet; E. Coulteri, 
a dwarf form with white flowers; Eupatorium 
Fraseri we do not know; Aster Nancy Perry, 
of compact habit, reaching a height of from 
9 inches to 1 foot. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 

Learner.—No. 1 is a Crassula sp.; 2 and 3 
are too small to name with any certainty. 

I’, F.—1, Inula glandulosa; 2, Centaurea 
macrocephala; 3, Lathyrus rotundifolius; 4, 
Sisyrinchium grandiflorum striatum, 

T. S.—a, Hypericum calycinum ; b, Deutzia 
crenata f].-pl.; c, Cassia floribunda; d, 
Cratægus Crus galli. 

G.—1, Galega officinalis alba; 2, Erigeron 
macranthus; 3, Campanula pusilla; 4, Purple 
Clary (Salvia [orminum). 

A. B.~1, Rudbeckia laciniata; 2, 
Thalictrum aquilegiefolium; 3, Lysimachia 
vulgaris; 4, Monkshood (Aconitum Napellus). 

E. H.—~1, Wieracium aurantiacum; 2, 
Verbascum phlomoides; 3, Campanula 
glomerata dahurica; 4, Achillea ptarmica 


fl.-pl. 
F. Wi—1, Galega officinalis alba; 2, 


Agrostemma coronaria; 3, Linaria purpurea; 
4. Lonicera aurco reticulata. 
R.—1, Sidalcea Listeri; 2, Malva 
moschata; 3, Veronica rupestris; 4, 
Euphorbia Lathyvris, 
Capt. E. A. Saunders.—a, Potentilla recta 
var. laciniosa; b, Malva moschata alba. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 

Amos Perry, Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield.— 
List of Irises. 

John B. Vanderschoot, Hillegom, Holland. 
—Selected Dutch bulbs. 

Edwin Murrell, Shrewsbury.—List of 
Roses. J 

Ant. Roozen and Son, Overveen, Haarlem, 
—Catalogue of choice Dutch and Cape bulbs, 


etc. 
Laxton Bros., Bedford.—Strawberries and 


small fruits. 


Polygonum Baldschuanicum 

Some considerable time ago a corre- 
spondent who signed himself ‘* Bosmere "' 
wrote to vour Journal praising the “Alberta” 
variety of the Polygonum named above and 
saving, inter alia, that he found it the freest- 
flowering creeper he had ever seen. Sub- 
sequently, another correspondent wrote ask- 
ing where the particular variety could be pro- 
cured, but IT am not aware that anv answer 
was forthcoming. This note is written in 
the hope that anv of vour readers who hap- 
pen to know where the * Alberta ” variety 
referred to can be purchased may be so kind 
as ta convey the information to one who 


would be very grateful for it. 
L. O'Locenis. 


CORRECTION. —lt might be well to correct 
a misprint in my © Bees in Italy” article in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of August 4th, page 
475, line 5 from bottom of first column. 
For * Aorna” read “Arona.” —B. R. 
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Horticultural Societies” 
| News 


_ Lowestoft and North Suffolk Horticultural 
Society held its annual show on July 19 at 
Sparrow’s Nest, in charming surroundings, 
with even greater success than’ anticipated, 
and but for the drought a good show of vege- 


' tables would have been made, as most of the 


entries -had to be cancelled at- the ‘last 
moment. In the Palm-house were staged 
the Roses, Sweet: Peas, herbaceous flowers, 


and pot plants. The vegetables were ‘staged 


round the pavilion, also the school exhibits.’ 
In the collection of vegetables Sir T. Gooch 
took first prize and the ‘‘ G.I.” medal: The 


trade exhibits ‘were a great attraction. Mr. 
R. C. Notcutt, of Woodbridge, was awarded _ 


a large gold medal for a charming display of 
herbaccous flowers. A. J. and C. Allen, 
Norwich, highly deserved the gold medal 
awarded them for their display of Roses, 
Daniels Bros., Norwich, silver medal also for. 
Roses, and Brunning and Co., Yarmouth, 
a silver medal for floral designs and pot 


. plants. 
The Falkirk and District Rose Society's 


Show, which was opened by Lady Adam, was 
a big advance on previous events, . and 
augured well for the future success of the 
Society. The various exhibits were drawn 
from a very wide area, and the competition 
was ‘particularly keen. The premier honour 
for 12 white Roses went to Mrs, Nimmo. 


- Mr. J. E. Turner, in the gardeners’ and 


amateurs’ section, was the winner of the 
class for 18 blooms, 12 varieties; he was also. 


¢ successful in the class for 12 distinct varie- 


ties and for the vase of white and the vase 
of. yellow Roses. Amateur classes produced 
good competition, and the winner of most 


points was the treasurer (Mr. Jas. Boyd), 


who carried off the.“ G.I.” medal. He 
scored two firsts and five seconds. Sweet 
Peas made a very fine show. Among the- 
amateurs Mr. M. M’Queen’s exhibits were 


specially fine. Pansies, although a small 


section, were surprisingly good. Mr. Jas. 
Paul secured most awards in the open sec- 
tion, and Messrs. J. Paterson and J. Love in 
the amateur section. Carnations were 
another: small class, but were a clean lot, and 
Mr. D. Montgomery’s winning exhibit was 
‘distinctly creditable. — a, 

The Bexhill Old Town Flower and Vege- 
table Show. was held recently, but owing to 
counter-attractions the number of people pre- 
sent was far below the average. The 
exhibits numbered nearly 400, and the stan- 
dard was high. The vegetables in general 
were, however, on the small side. With the 
exception of the Potatoes and Onions, the 
root crops were below the average, but the 
fruit was very satisfactory, some of the Cur- 
rants being particularly fine specimens, 
whilst the Raspberries and. Gooseberries 
looked very succulent. In the flower classes 


- there was an overwhelming preponderance of 


Sweet Peas and Roses. The silver challenge 
cup given by Mrs. Evans for the best collec- 
tion of vegetables was won by Mr. E. Phillips 
for the second year in succession; while the 
silver challenge cup given by Mr. A. H. Wood 
for the best collection of vegetables shown by 
postal employees, policemen, and railwaymen 
was carried off by Mr.. T. Curtis for the 
second time -in succession. The ‘ G.I.” 
medal was the first prize for nine spikes of 
nine varieties of Sweet Peas, and was secured 
by Mr. E. Phillips. Toogood and Sons’ 
bronze plaque was won by Mr. G. J. Petts, 
and a certificate of excellence by Mr. E. 
Phillips. A new silver challenge cup given 
by the President for competition amongst 


cottagers and allotment holders was won by 
Mr. G. Ford. 


flowers).. : l 
© Dinas Powis and District HORTICULTURAL 


L] 
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“ Gardening Illustrated 4 
=> Medal Winners 


BERE FERRERS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : 
Mr. S. Channon, highest points. 
CHUDLEIGH HORTICULTURAL Society: Mr. 
W. G. Parker, highest points (open classes). . 


CosHaM FLOWER SHow : Mr. S. C. Ander- 


son, highest points. SE E, 
COTGRAVE HORTICULTURAL Socigty.: Mr. 
W. T. Richards, best exhibit (collection of 


Society: Mr. G. Martin, vegetablės. - 
DiTCHLING HORTICULTURAL SocieTY: Mr. 


G. Hemsley, most points (cottagers’ section). - 


GUILDFORD HorticutturaL SHow: Mr. 
Walter Bias, most points (amateurs). 
HaLe anD DISTRICT ALLOTMENT ASSOCIA- 


TION : Mr. A. Brandon, second prize best-kept » 
. allotment. . a, 


LLANDUDNO AND District HORTICULTURAL — 


AssociaATION: Miss E. Roberts, basket. of 
Sweet Peas. a O ee 
LYNDHURST AND District HORTICULTURAL 
society: Mr. R. Riggs, highest points allot- 
ment section. l $ 
MALDON AND—HEYBRIDGE HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. W. Thorogood (gardener to 
Dr. Howe-Lee), basket of salads. 
Marks Tey anD District HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr, F. Everitt, fruit. - 
NORBURY MANOR’ HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
LTD. ; Mr. P. Carrod,.12 vases cut flowers. 
PETERSHAM HORTICULTURAL Society: Mr. 
H. J. North, six bunches garden flowers. 
Porrers Bar AND NortHaAw COTTAGE 
HORTICULTURAL Society: Mr. F. Pond 
(second year), collection of vegetables. 
SALTAIRE Rose Society: Mr. F. Atkinson 
(amateur classes), ES aa 
_ STOKE NEWINGTON AND District Hortt- 
CULTURAL Society: Mr. E. R. Crick, best ex- 


-hibit in show. 


St. Martin’s HORTICULTURAL Society: Mr. 
J. E. Suckling. AE T 


St. PETER’S, NORBITON, SUMMER FLOWER 
SHow: Mr. Mitchell, Roses. | 


SUNDRIDGE, BRASTED, AND DISTRICT GAR- 


DENERS’ Society: Mr. A. E. Smartt (gar- 


dener to Sir Wm. Plender), Potatoes. 
THORPE HORTICULTURAL Society: Mr. H. 
Turner, most first prizes (eight). ` 
TIVERTON AND DISTRICT AGRICULTURAL As- 
SOCIATION: Mr. P. Carpenter, vegetables. 
TONBRIDGE GARDENERS’ Society: Mr. W. 
Huffey, highest points. i 
WALLINGTON AND DISTRIÇT AMATEUR GAR- 


DENERS’ AssociATION : Miss F. C. Chart, col- 


lection of fruit (three kinds). | 
WEST SURREY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY: 
Mr. I. Smith, highest points. — 
_ WEYBRIDGE AND WALTON-ON-THAMES ROSE 
AND HORTICULTURAL Society: Mr. F. Fitz- 
walter (second year), Potatoes. 
WipcomBe Swerr Pea Society: Mr. E. 
Jay (second year), best dish in. fruit classes. 
WINDSOR, ETON, anp District Horticur 
TURAL Society: Mr. V. G. Brant, collection 
of vegetables. » 
WOLVERHAMPTON FLorAL FETE: Master C. 


Burden, trees grown from seed (junior 
class). | 


Wooprorp HORTICULTUR 
Theo Boardman, table deco 

WoORPLESDON District 
Socirty: Mr. F. Neal 
Cabbages. | 


AL Society® Mrs. 

ration. 
HORTICULTURAL 
(second year), 


AUDLEM FLOWER SHOW > 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 30th, 1923 

| £16 10s. and Ten-Guinea Silver Cup for 18 Vases 
Cut Outdoor Flowers, 

£13 for 12 Vases Sweet Peas, l l 

£25 for Table Decorations. £8 for Collection of Vegetables 
And other Valvable Prizes. | l 


etc., from GEO, WILLIAMS, Sec., Noden: 


Schedules, 


Write for List to made. 
Dept. F.P./G.I. 


— 
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B. & P. 


Garden Seat |: 
No. F. 151 


Amongst the cheapest and best 
Strongly constructed of 
pitch pine (varnished); ends and 
elbows wrought iron (japanned green), ` 


_ Cash Pri@es: 5 feet, 46/-; 6 feet, 49/-. _ 
Carriage paid to stations in England and Wales, ~ 


Boulton shul [# - 


esrams Tel 
tonton norwich NORWICH nonmditition 
LONDON OFFICE 135-137, QUEEN VICTORIA STEC 
Telegrams: Boutique.Cent London Telephone 4642 Cent 


Be prepared for. f 
“ AUTUMN CLEANING”) |: 


OUR house is ‘‘Spring cleaned” every 
year. Why not ‘‘ Autumn clean” your 
garden as thoroughly? This can be donewith 
the aid of a Universal Rubbish Destructor, 
The ‘*‘ Universal” has stood the test of many 
years’ experience, and is admitted by experts 

to be the most efficient on the market, - 


“ UNIVERSAL” | | 
POINTS 


LOWEST PRICE |}; 

LARGEST CAPACITY \-; 
Burns freely all refuse, rubbish. | : 
and oddments from house of 
garden. Made of strong.gal| ù=- 
vanised steel. Sifted ashes are] |::' 
Invaluable for soll enriching 

Three sizes—suitable for small 
-~ gardens or large estates. 


Height. Width. on Wei 

A Carriage paid 28/6 38 ins. 22 ins,- ~. mee i 
B T » 37/8 4lins. .. ing . 3 ibe. ff 
) $ ” 78/6 51 ins. aR 29 inB, ee 81 Ihe. ' 


Send order (money returned if not completely satisfied) or 
application for descriptive literature to— bod 


LONDON DOMESTIC STORES, LID, 


Garden Dept., Netherwood St., LONDON, N.W.6 


The “ PLUVIETTE” 


PATENT AUTOMATIO 


Turbine Lawn Sprinklers 


| EQUALLY 
SAFE ano 
EFFICIENT 
‘| nop TENDER 
|| FLOWERS & 
|| SEEDLINGS 


&C., AS FOR 


| USE ON 
| LAWNS. 


The Standard Patterns will thoroughly aod 
evenly soak an area of i 
300 to 400 SQUARE YARD 
from one centre, 
Run with any ordinary water pen 
Prices from Thirty-Eight and $ 
to Four Guineas. 


LLOYDS & CO. (Letchworth), LTD: 
LETCHWORTH, Herts. 
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Invalua 
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go 


„wia apabilities of Vines have been proved. Both 
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“equal quality as regards colour and flavour 
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F. Fitz cx endure forcing and indoor culture 
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f of the fact, I think, that cultivation 
, al exhaustive to all. All the con- 
fo : end to weaken the vitality of the 
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Bom the leaves at night when they 
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signs of suffering they exhibit, as a rule, 
after the mischief is done. I was looking, 
the other day, at some Vine foliage that had 
been actually burnt up during a blink of 
fierce sunshine, but did not show it till the 
following dav, when a broad, brown margin 
round each leaf, as dry and crumpled as a 
piece of tinder, showed how excessive 
evaporation had been. My idea is that, 
although shadings are very apt to be abused, 


Eryngium alpinum (true) (See p. 504) 


they should be used far oftener than thev are. 
Some cultivators would ridicule the idea of 
shading Vines, Peaches, or Melons, etc., but 
such ridicule shows ignorance. The feliage 
and flowers of none of these are in a condi- 
tion to stand fierce sunshine, even for haif 
an hour, through glass in an artificially- 
heated house during May and June, after a 
spell of dull, cold weather during which the 
leaves have been expanding their thin tissues 
under a forcing temperature. Hence it is 
that one so often sees burnt or brown foliage, 
red-spider, and poor or ill-finished creps. 
The cause is the partial paralvsation of the 
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growing functions of the plant. The diffi- 
culty with shadings is that they are not 
graduated sufficiently in texture to suit 
plants, and are so expensive and troublesome 
to use, otherwise it would be a good plan to 
have them on all houses and pits, if only the 


gardener would learn to use them judiciously. 
Sa W. 
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Psoralea affinis 

This African shrub was seen in Mr. G. 
Reuthe’s group at Chelsea, and although 
only suitable for indoor culture, is interest- 
ing when in bloom. The myriads of showy 
blue, Pea-like flowers, borne on crowded 
racemes, are very attractive as they inter- 
mingle with the slender grass-like leaves. 


Heeria elegans 

This little plant was well shown by Mr. 
Ilemslev, of Crawley, at the Chelsea Show. 
The flowers, bright crimson-purple, are 
borne in large numbers upon the prostrate 
plants. For the greenhouse this is a verv 
useful plant and may be used for furnishing 
hanging baskets, etc. The flowers are cach 
2 inches across and the plant is easy to propa- 
gate. Unfortunately, it is not hardy, but it 
can be planted out during the summer in the 


same way as other half-hardy subjects. 
The two-flowered Everlasting Pea 
(Lathyrus grandiflorus) 

Remarkably handsome at the present time 
is this large-flowered species, which revels in 
almost any positon. A few plants put in at 
the foot of a pergola have grown into quite 
a colony, and, scrambling up the battens and 
among the single white Roses of the pergola, 
the profusion of flowers is unusual and very 
beautiful. The wirv growths are 6 feet or 
more in height, and sprays ef them have 
fallen into the inside of the pergola, which 
is built upon a retaining wall, and these hang 
down the wall in a picturesque wav. The 
rosv-purple flowers are the largest of any of 
the Everlasting Peas, and the plant is among 
the hardiest. The flowers are always borne 
in pairs. All the attention this beautiful 
plant requires is the removal of its old 
growth in autumn and a little top-dressing 
if extra vigorous growth is desirabic. If 
planted near a trellis or similar support it 
will affix itself in a charming manner, with- 
out the necessity of either tying or training. 
Rough branches also form excelient supperts. 
All the perennial Peas are well werth a place 
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in the garden for, in addition to their un- 
usual beauty and charm when used to grace 


trelliswork and other rough supports, they - 


give us delightful pictures when planted on 
Grassy, sunny slopes, with their flowery 
growths spreading out in all directions. 


Artemisia lactiflora © 


No one would describe the Wormwoods as\ 
choice hardy plants, but one of the best of 
the family may be named in A. lactiflora. 
The variety rises to a height of 3 feet to 
4 feet, is perfectly hardy, and amenable to 
cultivation in almost any soil or position. Its 


_ plumes of white flowers are not unattractive. 


A. lactiflora certainly merits a place in the 


‘herbaceous border. KIRK. 


Fremontia californica 


Some excellent plants of this choice Cali- 
fornian shrub were to be seen on Messts. 
Notcutt’s stand at Chelsea, the large, golden, 
Mallow-like flowers being much. admired. 


- This rare and handsome shrub, although 


sometimes a little difficult to establish, will 
grow 25 feet or more in height on a warm 
wall, such as the front of a dwelling or out- 
This same exhibitor showed remark- 
ably well-flowered branches of. the Chilian 
Crinodendron Hookeri, the branches laden 
with bright red, pendulous blooms. — 


Selection of species and varieties 

Mr. Greaves and Colonel Wolley-Dod have 
usefully called attention to a matter of con- 
siderable moment to amateurs. The vast 
profusion of garden plants now at our dis- 
posal renders it more than ever desirable to 
discriminate between the good and the not 
so good. I agree with Mr. H. Wolley-Dod 


that anyone who has Geranium ibericum — 


need not worry. about G. grandiflorum, a 


plant of greatly inferior beauty. After all, © 


the surest way of making a good selection is 
to visit nursery gardens in the flowering 


| HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 


Lychnis chalcedonica carnea 

Through the goodness of a reader who had 
observed a remark of mine that I had not 
seen the -flesh-coloured variety of Lychnis 
chalcedonica, I had the pleasure in spring of 
receiving this form, and it has flowered 
lately. It is quite a pretty variety, although 
it has not, of course, the brilliant display of 
the scarlet or typical one, which has for so 


many years brightened British gardens. © 


L. c. carnea is a pleasing variety of what is 


` properly termed a “‘ good flesh colour,” and 


I am very glad to have become the possessor, 
of this plant, which I prefer to the white one, 
which, although not common, is not so 
scarce as carnea. S. ARNOTT. 


Carpenteria californica in the west’ of 
Scotland l 
Some of our works of reference speak of 


`~ Carpenteria californica as rather tender, or, 


at least, as not sufficiently proved to be at- 


- tempted with safety in all but the milder 


parts of the kingdam. As time goes on, we 
are learning that this exquisite shrub is 
hardier than was at first supposed, and that 


there is ample encouragement for those who 


desire to possess it in their gardens. This is 
said with the reservation that there are, un- 


© doubtedly, parts of the country where it can- 


not be grown with much hope of success. 
Yet I am assured that these are fewer than 
was at first supposed. The west of Scot- 
land, away from the sea, has not the best 
climate for such shrubs, as in many’ parts 
there are severe frosts in spring after mild 
and wet winters. Some shrubs which 
flourish in the drier east side suffer in the 
west. I know Carpenteria californica in a 
fair number of gardens in the west, and there 


have been hardly any failures if it is planted’ plants and to s 
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with some judgment. It ought to have a -these gardens “ could not find the heart,” so 
south or south-west wall giving protection. 


from the coldest winds. The other day I 
saw a fine specimen, which I have known 


for some years, in bloom in the- garden of. 


the Misses Maxwell, Nunbank, Dumfries. It 
is not fastened tightly to the wall, as is 
usually the case, and it looks all the prettier 
on this account, while it does not appear to 
be injured by this greater exposure to the 
weather. It was exceedingly fine with its 
attractive foliage and its numerous white 
flowers set off by the golden ‘“ boss ” in the 
centre. The position of the Nunbank one is 
well drained and facing, as near as I could 
discern, south-west. ~ S. ARNOTT. 


— A reference, in GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, to-Carpenteria californica reminds 


me that when in a warm, well-sheltered gar- . 


_ den near the sea I had a certain amount of 


success: with. this very attractive shrub. I 
question, however, if it would be satisfactory 
in a cool inland situation where, indeed, it 


_might be more desirable as a cool greenhouse 


plant. .C. californica is, of course, a near 


_‘allv of the Philadelphus family, with charac- 


teristic foliage and clusters of white, sweetly- 
perfumed flowers. One of the pieces which 


I had. was over 6 feet in height and was, 


naturally, giver wall space. ~ KIRK. 
Gypsophila cerastioides os 
Where this succeeds it is a pretty little 


plant with small, delicately-veined flowers 
freely produced, but I have not found it very 


amenable. I have had the best results in a 
granite moraine where it does fairly. well, 
though none too vigorous. J saw some fine, 
healthy patches of it in Dr. Hough’s wonder- 


o Lilium Hansoni at 


ful rock garden at Clappersgate, near Amble- 
side, but almost anything seemed to thrive. 


there, except such things as insist on dry and 
hot conditions. - oe : 


aaae Pkg 


The Inulas begin to assert themselves in 


the hardy plant border at this time, and, in 


their season, they are not unattractive. All 


of them succeed in ordinary border soil, and 


all of them are easily increased by division. 


I. Oculus Christi is the dwarfest of the 
family, being about 18 inches in height. I. 


Helenium (Elecampane) is a robust sort 


glandulosa is another popular form, as are 

I. grandiflora, I. Royleana, and I. montana. 
- ~ Kirk: 

Hydrangea Etincelant. | 


One frequently meets with some of the 
newer Hydrangeas under glass, but it is sel- 
dom that they are seen in the open ground. 
I know a garden in Scotland where most of 
the newer plants, shrubby and herbaceous, 
are attempted, and in this, among other new 
Hydrangeas, H. Etincelant is a favourite. It 
has done well in the open in a sheltered place 
and has been last year and this bright with 
its carmine-red flowers. They are not, per- 


growing to a height of almost 4 feet. I. 


haps, quite so bright as those which were in 


the fine group exhibited by Mr. H. J. Jones 
at Chelsea, but we do not expect blooms like 


this in the open to be so brilliant as those 


which expand under glass. Ess. 


Pinks: Old plants versus ew 


I find there is a certain amount of senti- 
ment in the minds of many folk who grow 
Pinks in their gardens that is seldom as- 
sociated with other early summer-flowering 
plants, and is somewhat difficult to. ap- 
preciate. For instance, how often one notices 
in gardens miniature beds of Pinks that long 
since have outgrown the space they origin- 
ally occupied. It was never intended that 
they should rob ground belonging to other 

mother them, but owners of 


they have told me, to limit the growth of | 
their sweet-smelling favourites, and so Mrs, ` 


Sinkins and the rest of them have gone on 
from year to year unmolested. It almost in. 


evitably happens that a day comes when at _ 


the centres of these “ rings,” or small beds, 
canker shows itself, and it quickly spreads, 


the result being that the flowers are poorer in 1: 
quality each succeeding year. , To keep upa ]2¢ 
healthy stock and to ensure Pinks of good 1: 


quality the better plan is to propagate a cer- 
tain number of plants from cuttings every 
season after they have done blooming, and] 
venture to say that one obtains a more pro. 


lifc display from younger plants than from f 


huge masses undisturbed year after year. 
LEAHURST. 
Erigeron B. Gentle | 


We are having almost a surfeit of new- | 


named Erigerons, and it will soon be difficult 1° 
to select from among them, if, indeed, that 
time has not already arrived. I saw B: f 


Gentle the other day, and was rather taken į“ 
with it, although I should not like to say that f° 
it is the best of the newer varieties.” It grows F“ 


about 18 inches high and has very-pretty soft 


pink flowers of large size and with the narrow - 
tend to. make these- 


ray florets which 
Erigerons so attractive. 


S, ARNOTT: 
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I saw a fine lot of this Lily at Mr.-Noteutt’s ` 


nursery at Woodbridge recently, ` They 
looked as healthy as possible: and’ were 
crowded with flowers. They were growing 
in quite light soil in a very sunny position, 
and as there had been no rain there: for many 
weeks the ground was quite dry. Lilium 
croceum growing next to them “was looking 


just as miserable and unsatisfactory as the . 
I find L. croteum likes a 


other was good. un 
shady place, and I remember seeing some. 


growing quite well where the ground in 
which they were was all overrun wa f 
à vitl 

. C4 
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Campanula persicifolia coronata .- 


The Peach-leaved Bellflower Ais deservedly p 
popular, and there are now rnany,_ splendid 
varieties in commerce. I question if there is w 
any one of finer effect in-a border than the ! 
“ hose-in-hose’? one, known as C. persit t 
folia coronata, to be obtained in white orin ' 
I saw some nice plants of -the white £ 
variety in a little front cottage garden not 
6 feet wide and close to a rather bust k 
thoroughfare. They.have been in the same 


blue. 


position for a number of years. a a 
well tied, yet neatly, and a row of ee 
2 feet or 3 feet apart makes a good appea 


in the little mixed border. This T 
may mention for the benefit of those who 0; 


. he: 
not know it, has both calyx and petals 0 t 
same pure white. 
wax-like in substance. 


Phlox Le Mahdi ae 
I have grown this Phlox for three aa 
with varying success. On the rather a 
soil of my garden the plants have a 
so well as I had anticipated when T s 
ing them. This result 1s no fan alas 
plant itself, but is due to the fact tna! Peal 
of this variety need to be plante „m 
worked soil that is much less heavy than ting 
of my garden. I saw this variety luxurla 
in an Eastcote garden a few days ae i 
garden in question is a very old rae A 
walled in with many old trees alt" eg. 
T had almost resolved to give up its ¢ ait 
tion, but after seeing how beautiful w at 
handsome spikes of blossoms 10 sul a fot 
roundings I have made up my aed pst 
again, but to give it a specially-favou ane 
tion in the border. It 1s, WI oia af 
Phlox of a distinct and beautiful SB E. 
is only of medium height. gmi 
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How to bud Roses 


some districts it may not be advisable to com- 
mence budding until August. 

In the meantime the stocks will require 
attention, removing some of the shoots where 
there is a superabundance. In preparing 
stocks of all descriptions select early the two 
best shoots near the top, rubbing off all 
others as they appear. Where the stock is 
rather weak one or two extra shoots should 
be left in addition to those to be worked, to 
help strengthen the stocks. As a rule it will 
only be necessary to leave two shoots. A little 
care is necessary in reducing the number of 
shoots, for to allow all the shoots to remain 
until autumn is not advisable. On the other 
hand, if a considerable proportion is removed 
at one time it may check the flow of sap to 
such an extent as to interfere with inserting 
the buds. The best thing to do is to remove, 
say, about one-half of the superfluous shoots, 


Rose Los Angeles 


and the others when the buds have started to 
grow freely or early in winter. The shoots 
sclected to receive the buds should not be 
touched by the knife, or if they art, shortened 
onlv just sufficient to admit of the bud being 
easily inserted at the base. When these 
shoots are severely pruned—as some do—the 
more likely is the flow of sap to be checked, 
and when this is the case it is absolutely 
necessary to put off budding until the flow of 
sap has been restored by the formation of 
secondary shoots. The proper time to com- 
mence to bud depends on the stocks. It is 
quite a waste of time and labour to attempt 
the operation unless the sap is rising freely 
and the stocks in a vigorous state, which will 
be indicated byv the bark parting freely from 
the wood. This will take place much better 
after rain, and if cloudy weather prevails the 
chance of success is much better, for it is 
necessary that the bark of the bud and stock 
should come together quickly at a time when 
there is a good flow of sap. If the operation 
is done in bright, hot weather let it be per- 
formed €arly in the morning or in the even- 
ing, and a thorough soaking of water given 
a few hours previously will cause the sap to 
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rise sufñciently to admit of the buds being 
inserted with ease. 

Where the stocks are grown on a large 
scale it is almost impossible to water them, 
but where there are only a hundred or two it 
will not be a severe task. 

In commencing to bud, cut as many scions 
only as can be used in an hour. Attach the 
name to each to avoid mistakes, and stand 
them in water. The leaves on the scions 
should be cut below the lowest pair of leaflets, 
which reduces the evaporating surface. To 
obtain the bud take the shoot firmly in the 
hand and cut the bud off with a slice of bark 
and wood. The wood must be removed from 
the bud, leaving only bark and bud and a 
small portion of leaf-stalk. To enter this bud 
on the stock make a T-shaped incision at the 
base of the shoot. Care must be taken when 
making the cross incision not to cut deeply 
into the wood, because if this is done it will 
most likely snap off with the wind. On 
account of this many growers only make the 
longitudinal incision. But no doubt the 
T-incision is the best for beginners, as the bud 
can more easily be inserted. The bud prepared 
and the incision made, raise the edges of the 
bark carefully with the handle of the budding- 
knife and thrust the bud into place. Now 
bind the whole carefully up with rafia, select- 
ing the softest strips, which should have heen 
placed in a can of water ready for use. Bind 
up carefully, allowing the leaf-stalk with the 
bud at the base to peep out, for when growth 
Starts it must not meet with anything to 
check its development. When budding the 
dwarf Briers and Manettis from cuttings and 
seed, enter the buds as close to the ground line 
as possible, and when replanting takes place 
bury the unions below the surface of the soil, 
but they must not be buried to anv consider- 
able depth. After about six or seven weeks 
examine the buds, and if found swelling, and 
the binding appears to be rather tight, 


loosen it. After the buds are well in growth, 
say, about 4 inches or § inches long, support 
must be given by securing a stick, about 
one-third of an inch in diameter, to the stock, 
to which tie the young growth. Let this 
stick be about 13 inches or 14 inches long, 
securing the voung shoot to it as it 
lengthens. 

After a little practice budding will be found 
an easy operation enabling the grower to 
easily increase his stock of some favourite 
Rose, thereby deriving still greater pleasure 


from his garden. F. H. 
Rose Los Angeles 


This variety has forced its way to the fore 
by sheer merit, as the first examples of it did 
not gain favour, were, in fact, not put up for 


-the usual honours of novelties. As a group- 


ing varietv, a standard, or indeed a low 


pillar kind, this excels, and the blossoms are 
most consistent in form and beauty. The 
colouring is varied, but alwavs choice; the 
salmon tint under glass in spring appealing 
particularly. Probably it will not be a great 
market variety on account of the stem being 
none too stout; thatisto sav, the blooms re- 
quire wiring to hold them quite upright. 
Raised by Messrs. Howard and Smith, Los 


Angeles. 


New Irish-raised Roses 


Amongst our latest successes are the faol- 
lowing :—Leeds, July mth and 18:h.—Gold 
medal for best group of Roses, The group 
included all the novelties we are distributing 
next vear, and the varieties, with the excep- 
tion of one, were our own raising. Ineluded 
in these were our three new varieties, Chris- 
tine Prior, Doris Trayler, and Mrs. C. E. 
Edwards. Birmingham, Ju'v 20th and 21st.— 
Large cold medal for best group of Rows. 
The varieties shown were all our own raising, 
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and included all the varieties we are dis- 
tributing this year. and next year. Other 


awards included first prize for 12 vases of 


garden Roses. Glasgow, July 25th and 26th 
(Scottish National Rose Society).—Awarded 
special gold medal for our new varieties which 


=- we are distributing next vear; also first prize 


for six baskets of Roses, and first prize for 12, 
vases of Roses. All the Roses shown at this 
show were varieties old and new raised by 
us: ~ .S. McGrepy & Son, 


' 


Chrysanthemums—General notes 


Plants of these, when they are doing well, p 


are, of course, always moving, but from 
August onwards the progress seems the more 
rapid.. Onë of the chief things to avoid is 
overcrowding, and at this period it is wise 
to overhaul the plants, shifting here and 
there so that all may have the advantage of 
ample ' space and light. Indeed, turning 


+ them round on occasion does more good than. 


many would think. Bush specimens 


_ especially are improved by such handling. It 


helps them to become balanced: and even in 
their growth... At. this period, too, every 
superfluous shoot should be removed. If but- 
one to a plant, then concentrate to that; if 
half-a-dozen then, put all the strength into 


these by taking away every side shoot ‘as it . 


comes. `> - | ; 
It will be well also to thin the branches of 
what we will term -naturally-grown plants. 
There are always some inner ones that only 
serve to take away air and light from the 
` rest. This thinning applies also to early out- 
of-door kinds, and excellent produce in the. 


way of bloom is obtained if the plants do: not - 


grow with quite their natural freedom. Here 
it may be a dozen or 20 flowers to each, but 

early thinning just gives that help required, 
and in this case one bloom only to each stem 
is the rule. es. ; 


-One likes to get the bloom buds formed 


_ and the foliage near them hardened, outside 


in the case of those sorts that flower from end 
of September onwards, and nothing is more 
pleasing than to find the- real November 
blossoms—show blossoms we will term them 
—bursting the buds to show colour by the 
time first named. Last season there was 
great difficulty in this and flower-buds came 
anyhow, some that should have appeared in 
August being a month or more late. As far. 
as this year goes things in this direction seem- 
more normal, and the budding period is un- 
likely to give the grower trouble. | 
Readers of my notes from time to time will 


= know that I am not in' favour of any system 


of stopping, but with just a few kinds very 
late in the ordinary way ‘in showing flower- 
buds, this was done in March last. There 
is certainly a reward in having crown buds 
late in July, otherwise such plants fail in 
strength in comparison to the rest. So long 
a time is required to get any plant so operated 
on to recover from the check. Dealing with 
a few other sorts, the character of which was 
not known, this plan of tipping was tried. 
= Results will be marked, but present appear- 
ances do not favour such a system. I mean 
that I shall get flower-buds just as soon on 
plants of the same varieties not touched. 
However hot the weather, syringing the 
leaves_is not practised as it formerly was. I 
am satisfied that this is a pretty sure way 
to get mildew. The plants may be some- 
what distressed in the day through rapid 
evaporation, but this may be obviated by 
throwing water between the pots in the day 
` time. At any rate it is better than wetting the 
dense foliage. With pots well filled with 
roots it has become-advisable to start feeding 


‘produce fine blossoms. 


” 


P 


earlier in the year than is usual, and a tub 
of water in which is sheep and cow. manure in 
a bag should be ready. This is replenished 
occasionally, the liquid being used often and 
weak. There are many growers not so well 
favoured in choice of articles of” use, and 
these must perforce employ the fertilising. 


compounds in dust form. The real danger- 


here is that they may be of too great. 
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yellow variegated kinds well compares with 


strength, therefore to go rather under than - 


over the instructions furnished is’ 
policy. 


Mere strength of growth is not always an 


sound 


‘indication that the flowers are going to be 


superior. Such can be had by excessive feed- 
ing. If all were well from the start, and the 


_ plants never receive a check through loss of 


roots, the character of the wood through a 
long season will be that which is bound to 


ripened stems and leaves are what one aims 
at getting, and during August the pleasing 
sight is noticed of deep green tints-with red- 


dish -veins in the latter—a sure sign that 


things are going on satisfactorily. H.S 


Indoor Plants —— 


Bulbs for early. forcing . 


- plunging the pots in them. When water is | 
needed soak the soil, but not too frequently 


The time is again at hand when the potting | 


and boxing of bulbs for early forcing will 


claim attention. In- the early days of my: 
experience as an inside journeyman it was 


customary to utilise for this purpose odds- - 


and-ends of old potting soil which had previ- 


ously served for growing different things, the 
“refuse of the potting bench, and suchlike 


material. , Nor can it be said that this soil 
yielded indifferent results for Hyacinths and 
Tulips appeared to do quite well and to be 
suited by it. Now, however, it is the general 
practice to give bulbs a really good compost 
of fresh, friable loam and leaf-mould in equal 


‘proportions with, of course, a sufficiency of 
© sand. 


It must be admitted that better re- 
sults are achieved by following the latter 
practice—the foliage is healthier and the 
flowers have more substance. In the case of 
all Hyacinths, Roman, Dutch, or minia- 
ture, I question the wisdom of growing the 
bulbs in pots, that ‘is, when each pot is the 
receptacle of a number of bulbs. Occasion- 
ally, in such cases, it is found that one or 


more of the bulbs have failed, and the useful- 


ness of the pot for decorative purposes is 
thereby impaired. My present practice is to 
box. the bulbs fairly thickly, and when they 
are uncovered to lift a sufficient number at 
precisely the same stage and to place them in 
pots when, of course, every bulb produces: a. 
bloom. They do not at all resent this treat- 
ment if the. lifting and potting be done with 
ordinary care. The same principle is carried 
out in the case of Liliums—L. speciosum, L. 
auratum, and L.' Harrisi—and by so doing 
plants of uniform growth and which bloom 
simultaneously can be had. 


A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Funkias in pots . 


Many aré not aware of the value of these 
grown in pots for furnishing or for. placing in 
draughty positions, growing im window- 


boxes, in shady places, or in big pots or tubs - 
to ornament entrances, where they will bear . 
rough treatment most things would die - 


under, For many years I had to provide 
material for furnishing an abbey. Nothing 
was so useful as a big stock of these, 
especially in the autumn: I found it best to 
grow plants for this late work behind a north 
wall, using thus what had been divided in 
spring. In spring I brought a batch forward 
by placing them in warmth. When in pots of 


various sizes I found them valuable for single ` 


~ 


Firm- and nicely- ` 4 inches long early in August, so, -im the 


e. ORT ZS v 


7 7 >. Angust 18, 1993 
vases. The new growth of the white and 


that of many expensive plants. I divided a 
few plants, placing pieces of the old plants in 
pots according to their size in good soil, 
standing them in the open. By autumn these 
had made good growth. They remained, in 


these pots three years, manure-water being } 


given freely the third season. 
JORDANS, 


Propagating Kalosanthes coccinea 


For cool greenhouses and conservatories, 
especially those situated in naturally hot 
corners in town and suburban gardens, this 
plant is most useful. The cuttings most 
suitable are those growing from the old cut- 
back stems. The young shoots will be about 


meantime, -prepare a number of 3}inch pots, 
placing one crock in each, and filling with 
loam and sand. Insert three cuttings in each 
pot, placing them at the sides. Water and 
transfer the- pots to a bed of ashes, half 


before roots form. Repot as necessary and 


winter the plants in any ordinary greenhouse ; 
_ from which frost and excessive damp can be 


kept. HANTS. 


Callistemon Salignus 


Some years ago I grew a small collection 


of the Callistemons, a family once popular in - 


gardens under the name of Metrosideros, or 
“ Bottle-brush Plants.” Among these was 
C. Salignus, really a beautiful thing, witha 
bright scarlet inflorescence, and which, long 
ago, I knew as Metrosideros floribunda. It 
blooms in a comparatively young state and, 
like all the family, is well adapted for cod 
greenhouse work. The Callistemons and the 
Boronias now appear to be entirely neglected 
by present-day plantsmen, and it Js a pity 
that many of these fine old plants are rele- 
gated to the ‘‘ limbo of lost and forgotten 
things.” KIRK. 


Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 


The very nature of these suggests how very 
fitting they are’ for planting in window-boxes 
where they can fall over the front in festons 
of -flowers, or for baskets for suspending 
under a greenhouse roof, portico, or window. 
The back wall of a lean-to greenhouse m2 
be often turned to good account for climb 
ing plants, and few cover space $0 quickly 4s 
the plants in question. Planted in good o 
and leaf-mould, with a little old manure, lvy 
leaved Pelargoniums are not long before they 
reach their beauty stage, and as soon as ey 
are well established weak stimulants may "| 


given-with advantage. LEAHURST. 


The Climbing Butcher's Broom 


(Ruscus Androgynus) 


so 
_ I was attracted a few days ago a 
handsome: climber, which was clothing $, 


pillar in a cool greenhouse, its polishe , fresh; 


. è de : 
green pinnate leaves being decidedly oma .. 
a 1 1 > Jslan ae 
It is a native of the Canary 


mental. 
; ae or velop ` 
and ‘requires more room in which to devel? , 


: -yatory s. 
than the ordinary conservatory affor 
| : y M. G. M 


WATERING pLants.—Some. lovers of lay 
feel at times an uncertainty as to € 
they should water their plants or ye he 
best criterion is to rap the pot I tail 
knuckles; if it sounds hollow it may," | 
be assumed that water is required. a 
also will afford indications. It should p of 
dust-dry, but in a medium condition, : 
for instance, it does not adhere to the 


to any extent after pressure. - 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 
The best Mock Oranges’ 


opens its 
ast week of May, and the latest, 


ping Be 
The en Ans or almost the latest, 


h does not flowe 


Among the shrubs which give beauty to 
“w ~porthern gardens in early summer, Phila- 

“delphus, or, as it is popularly called, Syringa, 
_ or Mock Orange, is perhaps only surpassed 
iit) ip interest and value by the Rose and the 
For cool grenus »/» Kalmia. The plants are natives of eastern 
especially those situate! + + and western North America, Japan, China, 
ooriiers in town and aisg the Himalayas, and south-eastern Europe. In 


plant is most use. Tec the Arboretum collection there are some 30 

ies, several distinct varieties of some of 
C e species, and a large number of hybrids, 
4 inches long early i: At for in few genera of plants has the hybridiser 


meantime, prepare a nun been more successful in producing new and 
Plants in this group are in 


loam and sand. Inv ives bloom in the Arboretum during fully six 
Weeks, the earliest being a form. of Philadel- 


»hamed Jackii, from Mr. J. G. 


it in Korea, This, in 
tlower-buds 


the hybrid P. insignis, 
r before the middle of 


ee e species which seem best wort! 
sgl ge a place ` Pe f seem best worth 
vies he plein the garden is the European species 
the Mock Orange of old 


“Bardens wh; : ; 
por i 8, Which was cultivated in England be- 
eend of the sixt t 


pr: habl 


tdy shrub 


eenth century, and was 


y ` 
mene: iy of the first shrubs brought to 
tov the Engli ; 


Nur Ba 
xed with yellow, 


odorus P 
` e pu 
The first is 


N » and is ¢ 
{Mrs Tavtane ‘ 

ven a Nace of A ; : . 
fie its flowers, which are faintly 


sh. It is a large and 
hiefly valuable for the 


: rican species which should 
n all collections of hardy shrubs 


bescens, and P. micro- 
a medium-sized plant 


rechino j 
S branches-and large, solitary, 


* Poo ; 
è Bulletin from the Amold Arboretum. 


E. 11. Wilson in western China. 
with long arching stems, from which rise 
numerous branchlets from 4 inches to 6 inches 
long, and spreading at wide angles. 


pure white, cup-shaped, scentless flowers, and 
by many persons considered the most beauti- 
ful of the whole genus. P. pubescens, some- 
times called P. latifolius, and P. grandiflorus, 
and known in gardens under various names, 
is a native of the southern Appalachian 
region, and a shrub sometimes 20 feet high, 
with stout, erect stems and branches, broad 
leaves, and large, slightly-fragrant flowers 
arranged in erect, from five to ten flowered 
racemes. P; microphyllus is a Rocky 
Mountain species with leaves less than 1 inch 
long, and small, intensely fragrant flowers. 
This is a compact shrub, about 3 feet high 
and broad, but, unfortunately, not always 


hardy here. 
The most distinct and the handsomest of 


Philadelphus coronarius 


the Asiatic species which flowers here is 


discovered by 


purpurascens, 
It is a shrub 


Philadelphus 


Phila- 


of P. Lemoinei. 


anthus has now been given. 


delphus Magdalena, from central China, is 
another handsome plant well worth general 
It is a broad, tall shrub with 


small, dark green, finely- 
toothed leaves, and pure white, fragrant 
flowers, each 1? inches in diameter, and 
arranged in drooping, leafy, manv-flowered 
panicles from 6 inches to to inches in length. 

In few genera of garden shrubs have 
natural cross fertilisation and the art of the 
plant-breeder produced greater results than 
in Philadelphus. The first of these hybrids 
to attract attention was raised in France be- 
fore 1870 bv a Monsieur Billard, and is some- 
times called Souvenir de Billard, although 
the correct name for it is Philadelphus in- 
signis. This hvbrid ts one of the hand- 
somes: of the tall-growing Syringas; it has 


cultivation. 
arching stems, 
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hite flowers in long clusters, 
and its value is increased by the fact that it 
is the last of the whole group to flower. The 
largest Syringa in our northern gardens, 
where plants 30 feet high and correspond- 
ingly broad are sometimes found, appears to 
be a hybrid between P. coronarius and some 
unrecognised species. To this plant, whose 
history is unknown, the name of Philadelphus 


large, snow-w 


maximus has been given. 
Another hybrid called Philadelphus splen- 


dens appeared in the Arboretum several 
vears ago, and is supposed to be a hybrid 
between two American species, P. inodorus 
and P. pubescens. Jt is a large and shapely 
shrub with pure white, only slightly-fragrant 
flowers 12 inches in diameter, and borne in 
erect clusters. This hybrid is a free-flower- 
ing plant, and when in bloom is the showiest 
plant in the Syringa group. 

These early hybrids are the result of 
natural cross fertilisation, and the systematic 
breeding in the genus dates from the time 


when Lemoine first crossed the Rocky Moun- 


tain P. micrephyilus with P. coronarius and 
produced a plant to which he gave the name 
Lemoine then crossed his P. 
Lemoinei with P. insignis, and produced a 
race to which the general name of P. poly- 

Well-known 
forms of this plant are Gerbe de Neige and 


Parvillon Blanc. 
To another race of the Lemoine hybrids 


Philadelphus cymosus has 
This race was obtained by 
crossing P. Lemoinei and P. pubescens 
or some related species. Conqucte is 
considered the type of this group. Other 
well-known plants which are thought 
to belon here are Mer de Glace, Norma, 
Nuce Blanche, Rosace, Voie Lacie, and 
Perle Blanche. Another race of hybrids with 
double racemose flowers raised by Lemoine 
and of doubtful origin is called P. virginalis. 
The ivne of this group is Lamvine's Virginal. 
Other plants referred to it are Argentia, 
Glecier, and Bouguet Blanc. 


the name of 
been given. 
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_ after their flowering period has passed. 
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False Indigo (Amorpha fruticosa) 


If not exactly suitable for the choice shrub 


border, this member of the Pea order is very 
welcome for the wild or outlying parts of the 
garden where it can develop to its fullest 
extent. It has pretty, large, pinnate leaves, 
each a foot or more in length, which give 
this shrub a very ornamental and graceful 


appear with protruding _orange-yellow 
anthers, thus rendering this shrub distinctly, 
interesting. It is a native of the Southern 
United States, and was introduced to this 
country. in 1724. | . M. 


Prickly Fen Sedge (Cladium 
Ea Mariscus) 


A very handsome native Sedge is this for 


the waterside, where a large group is now in 
bloom and attracting attention ‘by reason of 
its large, loose, gauzy panicles, borne on 


‘stout triangular-shaped stems, each panicle 
-1 foot in length. 


The arching leaves are 
each from 2 feet to 4 feet long, keeled, glau- 


cous, and stiff, with miriute sharp teeth along | 


the keel and margins. Given a moist place 
it requires no further attention, and will hold 


its own among other herbage in these posi- 
tions. The height of the plant is a 4 feet. 


A ‘brilliant Menziesia (M, polifolia 
var.. atropurpurea) 


Flowering from the end of April until well 
into the autumn, the Menziesias are valuable 
and beautiful shrubs. The variety here men- 
tioned is the most brilliant of the genus, the 
large bell-like flowers being of a bright crim- 
son-purple which appears to increase in its 


intensity when a number of plants are 


grouped together and the sun shines on them, 
Of free growth, this shrub may be thinned 
to any extent, and in order to. prevent the 


plants becoming leggy a little light pruning is | 


recommended before the plants’ get old and 

) M G. M. S. 
Indigofera Gerardiana `- 

This pretty flowering shrub from the 

North-Western. Himalaya deserves to be more 

widely grown, as it comes into bloom at a 

time when flowering shrubs are none too 


plentiful. It has charming, fresh green, 
pinnate leaves, and when its numerous 


racemes of rosy-purple, Pea-shaped flowers, 


borne upon the newly-made growths, appear, 


its effect is decidedly graceful and pleasing. 


Early July usually brings its first. bright 


_ racemes of bloom, and these appear through. .- 


out August and September. This pretty 
shrub loves the sunshine and a good loamy 
soil, and although it will grow into a large 
bush if left alone, in the south it is even more 
beautiful if pruned to within a foot of the 
ground each year. - 


ORCHID 


Odontoglossum hastilabium ` ` 


It was interesting to note this species at a 
July meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, because no doubt it has become 
rather-rare in collections to-day. It was dis- 


|. covered some 80 years ago by M. Linden 


when pplant-collecting on the eastern 
Cordillera of New Granada. In its native 


_ habitat it forms pseudo-bulbs 6 inches long, 


and the flower-spikes vary from 4 feet to 


6 feet in length. Here, however, it rarely © 


reaches these dimensions, but still, some fine 
specimens have been seen. The flowers are 
slightly fragrant, and the light yellow sepals 
and petals are shaded with green, liberally 
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barred, and spotted with purple. The lip is 
road, white, and purplish at the base. A 
few hybrids have been raised from this 
species, but they are of no great horticultural 
merit. ©. hastilabium will succeed at the 
warmest end of the’cool house, but I have 
found that it pays for a few degrees more 
warmth during its season of growth. It also 


_ that- f Odontoglossum 
effect. About the middle of July numerous belongs- to. that Sear 5 


-whi j light rest after the com- 
densely-packed racemes of purple-blue flowers which enjoys a slight rest altei 


pletion of the season’s growth, but the period 
of repose must not be severe, and enough 


water should be afforded to keep the plants 
plump and healthy. Otherwise it needs the 


same treatment as the O. crispum group. 


Strawberries—Potting and 
planting 
As soon as the. layered runners have be- 
come well-rooted, and have been detached 
from the old plants for a few days, potting 
and planting may be commenced. With me 


the earlier -these operations are carried out 
the better, although the best time for planting 


“may vary in different districts. It is essen- 


tial, however, when requiring thoroughly 
well-established plants with good crowns for 


forcing, that no time be lost in potting. 
Wherever possible the work should be com- 
pleted by the first week in August. 


PortinG.—As a rule 6-inch pots are used 
for this purpose, those of the deep-rimmed 
kind being prefcrred, as they ofler greater re- 
sistance to the action of frost. Plants for 
very early_forcing may, however, be grown in 
s-inch pots.with advantage. Both pots and 


‘crocks for drainage should be thoroughly 
well washed. Care’ must be taken with the 


arrangement of the drainage material, which 
should occupy-about 13 inches of the depth of 
a 6-inch pot, and slightly less for a 5-inch 
pot. A suitable compost consists of one part 


__, good turfy loam, roughly torn to pieces from 


1 inch to 2 inches in size, one-fifth part well- 
decayed cow-manure, and about 1 pint each 


‘of soot, wood-ashes, and bone-meal to every 


bushel of loam. The turfy loam should be 
neither heavy nor. light, and consist of turf 
cut 2 inches thick where the soil is of a 
friable nature, and stacked for a few months. 
Thoroughly mix the compost, which should 
be in a moist state when used, to allow of 
firm ramming. The plants should never be 
potted in.a dry state, and should be looked 
over a few hours before potting, giving water 
to those that are not perfectly moist. Some 
of the rougher material of the compost should 
then be placed over the drainage material in 
the fresh pots and made firm, sufficient being 
added to bring the base of the crown of the 
plant to be potted up to 1 inch below the rim. 
Keep the ball of the young plant in the centre 
of the larger pot and work the soil round 
ramming it firmly as the work proceeds, 
Finish off with the soil only slightly covering 


the ball, with the neck of the plant quite 


clear. Place the potted plants in a position 
open to both sun and air, but sheltered from 
the wind, and on a bed of ashes at least 
6 inches in thickness, unless slates or tiles are 
available to place under the 


dots to keep the 
‘free from worms. a i 


WATERING requires care, especially after 
potting, for although the plants must not be 
over-watered, -they must never be allowed to 
suffer through lack of it. As the plants be- 
come established copious supplies will be 
needed, and assistance in the form of liquid 
oe which may be given with increasing 

requency as time gocs on through the grow- 


x 


ing season. Keep the pots free from weeds 
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and remove runners as soon as they. appear, 
During bright weather it is advisable to spray 
the plants, especially late in the afternoon, 
This will help to keep them free:from ret: 
spider. is 


w 
t 


PLANTING.—Fresh ground should-alivays be 


chosen for making a new plantation, and f: 
while a strong 1l0am-is, as a rule, the most -< 


suitable, any good friable soil which has ben 4" 
liberally manured will produce. ‘excellent f 


crops. The distance apart for planting may f° 
differ according to the variety, but, taking it ae 
for granted that the plants are td remain in 
the beds for three years, 30 inches between }° 
the rows, and 18 inches between the plants in 
the rows, should prove ample. If the soil is 
in a dry condition it should be well: watered 
before planting, and if possible Select moist 
weather, and thereby minimise the danger of 
the plants flagging., Young’ plants which 
have been layered into pots are tlie easiest to +* 
plant, those which have to be lifted from the 7” 
ground requiring greater care: to prevent {* 
them suffering. If the ground is dry it wil {7 
be necessary to water them before removal, {% 
care being taken to lift them with as much 7° 
soil as. possible. When planting these the °: 
roots must be laid out evenly and the soil - 
worked in between them, so that-they do not 
remain in a cramped position, Plant firmly, . 
nicely covering the roots, and “leaving the 
neck just level with the surface‘soil. If the 
season should prove a dry one Bake 2 slight 
depression in the soil around-each plant for 
holding water when given. Op no account 
must the plants be allowed. tos suffer trom 
drought, and every endeavour shbuld-be made 
to keep the plants growing. ¢-.A, J. P. 
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{ 
; | 
Mulching € | 
Mulching. hardy — fruit-treest with half 
decayed stable or farmyard mianure is un- i 
doubtedly an excellent practice jif carried out , 
in the right manner at the. right time, but 
one which may prove to be fore harmful | 
than good -if these points aré unobserved.: 
With care, mulching prevents the surface of. 
strong, heavy soils cracking during drought, ' 
and keeps the surface of lighter soils ina: 
cool, moist condition. Mulching-attracts the. 
roots to the surface, and while providing t 
them with a regular supply of: nourishment, 
prevents them from going. down into un 
favourable subsoils and produging unfruitful 
wood. On the other hand, fibrous roots are. 
encouraged, -these being absolutely necessary 
for the production of good, sound, healthy, 
fruiting wood. Heavy soils,-.because they}, 
naturally remain cold and wet for a longer: 
period than light soils, should not be mulched 
so early, or to the same extent as the latter. 
Mulching should in all cases be done lightly, 
being replenished as each dressing becom: 
worked into the ground. A covering of from | 
1 inch to 2 inches in thickness is ample, &: 
tending it as far as the roots are known t. 
penetrate. The manure must not be of a° 
wet, heavy nature, or harm may be caused 
by excluding the air from the roots, an m- 
portant item many young gardeners unr 
tunately seem to miss. TORF" 
The time of application varies according fo 


‘different kinds of fruit, but to assist the rutis 


to swell it should be applied when the la i 
are nicely set, provided the ground 1S Le 
suitable state for mulching. It is bad p 
tice to mulch while the ground 1s wet a 
cold, and thereby cause it to remain in 


unfavourable state for a longer period, Pi 
can be helped. On the other hand, ae 
not be applied when the soil is dry, a 
this case a good watering, prefers it 
weak liquid-manure, will quickly ie | 
into the right state. Mulching. shou or chil 
done until the sun has taken the He P. 


out of the ground. 
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1A P 
sii Poyi Saxifraga Sartorit (of gardens) 
PLANTING Frit pos _ Wrongly - applied names are common 
ihre. Mt lind, among Saxifragas, and, indeed, among many 
while ae = $4 «other groups of plants cultivated in our gar- 
siitah i san ‘Sie dens, and from want of a better name there 
nasade, any good fiaik st remains nothing for me than to describe this 
liberally | manure vil je pretty primrose-yellow Saxifraga by the 
crops. The distance wba game under which it was shown, and under 
differ according to the vrà » which it has come into my collection. The 
for granted that the pusar fame Saxifraga Sartorii was given by Hel- 
the beds for three jes, sa dreich in 1888 to Saxifraga scardica in the 
the rows, and 18 inches krat supplement of Boisier’s ‘* Flora orientalis ” 
the rows, should prove an) and as far as I can find by searching the 
in a dry condition i ci by latest and most complete ‘‘ Monograph on 
before planting, and i! pdd Saxifragas,’’ by Engler and Irmsaher, has 
weather, and thereby mrsa never been applied to any other Saxifraga. 
the plants flagging, Vupi AS Saxifraga scardica obtained its name con- 
have been layered ino oa Meeting it with Mount Scardus in 1843, that 
plant, those which hare „à pame carries priority, and the name Sartorii 


the plants, especial ky fy 


ground requiring gray w MemMains a synonym of S. scardica, and 


them suffering, If the gool)@@Oers either that species or its form S. sc. 
be necessary tò water thea va érythrantha, and cannot possibly be used per- 
care being taken to iit bar Manentiy for a plant that exhibits the 
soil as possible, Wen strongest affinities with Saxifraga apiculata. 


roots must be laid out eure 
worked in between then, oie 


nicely covering the ro, aii 


season should prove a dy mat 
depression in the sal avait 
holding water when gies i 
must the plants be almi 
drought, and every endear 
to keep the planls gromig 


Mulching 


Mulching. hardy. {rust 
decaved stable or famnjan 
doubtedly an excellent ey 
in the right manner i 
one which may provt BHP 


With care, mulling pa 
strong, heavy sols 0 H 
and keeps the 9% 1S 
noist condition. ¢ a 
roots to the surfat; S 
them with a regular bie : 
prevents them ron g A 
favourable subsols #1 zd 
wood. On the other ™ ¥ 


encouraged, ‘hes being 7 
ees far as I know S. Sartorii of gardens | 


wood, Hes") uld describe it as a particularly compact 
of S. apiculata, with tighter, more com- 
eama Messed rosettes, shorter and stiffer flower- 
so early, or t sa - ssi and primrose-coloured flowers, rather 
Mulching srr and of slightly more substance than 
being replenishes "H nk, of S. apiculata, with which it might be 
worked into the $" | TN in every other essential respect. 
Laser eee appears to be a good, thrifty 
tending 0 a ai digh „and is very free flowering, and the 
PAPES differences become most noticeable 
y ma i Side the two are compared in flower side by 


S. i *. 
i; martorii should make an ideal plant for 
E -Pine-house, and is most useful in the 


s germ WN 
tunately sec 

arde . ‘ s 

garden, and being shorter and stiffer in 


The time ob 
‘different Km y E aiem should resist the weather better than 
to swell it a 1 ey the taller stems of which are 
re nicely ware rte ha down by rough weather. Itis 
suitable SE a that some competent authority 
tice to muk vc’ mer, > * Proper name to this useful new- 
ld, at 1 W. E. TH. INGWERSEN. 
nfavourd = p : 
can be helpt, Iberis correæfolia 
not be appl 4 aea 8% who sn ° 
m e D Tet SON, Sede of this, Candytuft 
weak liquide BY any Means come ped for it does not 
into the right Ss better, therefor, we true from seed. It is 
sil the © e, to propagate by means of 
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cuttings, which strike readily in a cold frame 


if kept close and shaded for a few days. I.- 


correefolia is useful in the hardy plant 
border, and it is not without value in the rock 
garden, where its large and compact heads of 


white flowers are conspicuous early in June. 
KIRK. 


Raoulia australis 


For those who wish a low-growing plant 
of silvery hue to carpet a bit of ground in the 
rock garden or elsewhere there is hardly one 
which can be named which can surpass 
Raoulia australis. It is one of a large number 

‘of Raoulias from Tasmania and New Zea- 
land, but there are very few of these in cul- 
tivation. The flowers resemble those of some of 
the dwarfer Helichrysums, but are negligible 
for garden purposes, and it is for the foliage 
alone that R. australis is suggested. Where 
it is happy it forms a low, creeping carpet 
hardly raised above the soil, and covering it 
closely with its minute silvery leaves. It is 
a good plant for the rock garden in sandy, 
stony soil, and thrives well in the moraine 
also. As for its hardiness, I speak with some 
reserve, as I found it stand some winters, but 


Saxifraga Sartorli 


it succumbed with me in a severe spring. 
This should not, I consider, debar others from 
attempting it in a sunny, sheltered place in 
the north, or almost anywhere in dry soil in 


the south. S. ARNOTT. 


The Rocky Mountain Columbine 


(Aquilegia ceerulea) 

Flowering at the present time is a large 
group of seedlings, the seed of which came to 
me as the above. A very small proportion 
has, however, proved to be true. Even so, I 
am pleased with them, for the bed contains 
many lovely and delicate shades of colour, 
including light and dark blue and lavender, 
all with elegant long spurs and borne on 
slender wiry stems each from 12 inches to 
18 inches high. The Altaian Columbine (A. 
glandulosa), of which many have been grown 
this year, has proved very disappointing, not 
a single plant in the whole group being the 
true and delightful blue we have always so 
much admired and which is one of our most 
precious blue-flowered plants. ATS. 


All correspondence on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Editor, “Gar- 


dening Illustrated,” 8 Bouverie Street, 
London, D.O. and not to individuals. 
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Propagating Ferns 


The spring is the best time to commence 
Operations either by division of old plants or 
by raising young stock from spores. The 
latter is the better method for all such as may 
be obtained in that way, but there are many 
of our most beautiful Ferns which do not 
mature their spores, and in some cases do not 
show any signs of producing them. These 
must be propagated by divisions or in some 
instances by bulbils, which are formed on the 
surface of the fronds. 


In these notes I will deal with such as 


should be propagated by division, foremost 
amongst which is the beautiful Adiantum 
Farleyense. When breaking up large speci- 
mens there is some risk of losing them, but 
if young plants which have not become pot- 
bound are taken they may be divided into 
two or three, or perhaps more, and if potted 
straight away and put into « close frame they 
will suffer very little and will soon start away 
again. Tihis beautiful Fern is often grown 
under heavy shading, I find, however, that 
it will do better when more exposed to the 
sun and light. If potted in good porous 
loamy compost and liberally supplied with 
Water it will grow freely cnough. It js, per- 
haps, hardly necessary to mention that jt re- 
quires a stove temperature. I once saw some 
beautiful plants of A. Farlevense under rather 
„unusual treatment. Jt was in the spring- 
time, and they were on a shelf in a house with 
a southern aspect and without any shading + 
the pots stood on a bed of growing Sphagnuin 
Moss. : 

Any of the other Adiantums which have 
spreading rhizomes may be propagated in the 
same way, and it will be found that all those 
with the red tint in the fronds succeed best in 
a sunny position, while those of a more 
sombre hue delight in a shady position. 

Many of the Davallias may be propagated 
by division, and sufficient stock kept up with 
little trouble. Most of the Davallias may also 
be raised from spores, but it is a slow pro- 
cess, and where only a limited number is re- 
quired it is hardly worth the trouble. Micros 
lepia hirta cristata is a grand Fern when 
frequently divided and grown in small pots, 
but larger specimens are not nearly so ele- 
gant. AH the forms of Nephrolepis are much 
prettier when grown on freely from single 
crowns. Old specimens get too dense and do 
not make such fine fronds. As I have previ- 
ously stated, the spring is the best time for 
dividing Ferns, but in the case of old stunted 


Specimens they should first be potted on or 


surfaced, it being essential to secure a few 
new roots. In some instances where the 
crowns do not spread far, as in the œe of 
some of the Pterises, some surface soil mav 
be added and a little later on some of the out- 
side crowns may be cut away with roo's with- 
out disturbing the old plants much, and where 
it is desimble to preserve the old specimens 
this is an advantage. 

Some advocate dividing Ferns while they 
are dormant, but my experience is that it is 
much better to do so after the spring growth 
is well started. Of course, it requires care, 


and they must not stand about to get 
withered, for if the voung fronds get per- 
‘ey 


manenty damaged there will be no vitality 
left. After being kept close and shaded for a 
few days they may be graduaiy exposed to 
more |:cht and air again. In potting the 
divisions it is best to use small pats, and they 
can be potted on as soon as they are weil 
established. In potting Ferns it is of the 
greatest importance that the crowns of the 
plants should be kept low enough for the new 
roots, which come from the base of the lower 
fronds to come into contact with the ae 
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To produce crisp salads all the year round 
taxes the gárdener. In summer it is a com- 
paratively easy: matter, there being so many 

Lettuce, with care, 
can be had the year through. In winter its 
hardier ally, Endive, is\most useful, and, dike 
the Lettuce, must be well blanched. In salad- 
making the © > 

LETTUCE plays an important part, therefore 
a little extra attention in its cultivation 
always pays. ‘Choose. q well-manured site 
and keep the plants moist at the roots. Be- 
tween Celery trenches is an excellent position, 
as the extra depth of soil forms a capital root- 
ing medium, especially if well manured. To 
keep up a regular supply sow a pinch of seed 
once a month, water the seedlings well during 


a dry spell, and keep the weeds down. For 
winter use, lift: strong young plants with: 


good balls of soil and plant in.a frame, ex- 
posing them on ‘favourable occasions to the 
weather by drawing the lights off, replacing 
them on the first sign of frost. Damp is the 
greatest enemy during the winter. To keep 


damp in check itis a good plan to place the 


frame on a bed of spent litter or leaves, the 
material thus acting as drainage.. Any good 
garden soil will suffice to grow them, and if 
the soil is moist when planting no water will 
be required for some time. | a 

Cicory furnishes a welcome addition to a 
good winter salad. : It is surprising this plant 


is. not more grown than it is, as it is of easy. 
culture, only requiring attention to. a few - 


details to obtain a good. supply throughout 
winter and ‘spring, -Sow the seed on fairly 
good ground in May or June in drills about 


- y inch deep and a foot apart.. Thin the plants 


out when large enough to 9 inches apart. 

re consists in -keeping weeds 
down. Keep a sharp look-out during showery 
weather for slugs and. snails, which are ex- 
tremely fond of.the young plants, and will 
quickly clear a whole bed. As autumn ad- 
vances the lange leaves decay, leaving only 
the small ones in the centre of the plants. 


' The plants should then be taken up and laid 
in on the north side of a wall or fence until 


required for blanching. In lifting and cover- 
ing, care must be exercised not to imjure the 
roots. 
blanched ‘leaves are required place some of 
the roots in a dark shed: or any similar place 
where a little warmth can be given.. Chicory 


can also be blanched in boxes about a foot — 


deep, inverted over the plants in “a warm 
house. For this plan I only. employ boxes 
large enough to cover a few plants at a time, 
just enough to supply a salad for a week, 


introducing a fresh batch as required. Any 


ordinary soil will do, taking care to keep the 
crowns about an inch above the soil. After 
planting, the crowns soon make vigorous 
growth, and, if in darkness, the colour will 
be a nice creamy-white. Cut the crop when 
8 inches or 9 inches in height. I find 
Witloof or Brussels Chicory the best. 

CELERY is always a prime favourite, but to 
be -enjoyable the sticks must be firm and 
Good varieties are essential, with 
plenty of rotten manure in the treriches when 
being prepared and plenty of water and 
liquid manure in dry weather. To obtain an 
early autumn supply the seed must be sown 
in, January, but for the later or main crop the 
end of March will do. The earthing-up must 
be well done to obtain heads of firstsclass 
quality. A most useful adjunct to a good 
salad is l 

Enpive, which can be obtained when the 
Lettuce fails, even after the turn of the year. 
I never sow the seed before the second week 
in July, and as soon as the young plants are 


= VEGETABLES © 
Salads 


. About a. fortnight or. so before, 
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lange enough they are transplarited in. the 
same way as the Lettuces, between the 


‘Celery trenches. In fact, the same system. of 


cultivation required by the Lettuce applies to 
the Endive. When required for winter use 


the plants must be-lifted and transplanted to 


a frame early in October. When ready for 
use the plants should have thickness of heart 
and be well blanched. To obtain well- 
blanched specimens transplant a few at a 


_\time to a box and place in the Mushroom- 
house or a dark shed. The Improved Round- 


leaved Batavian and White-curled are excel- 
lent sorts. . l 

| Beetroot is indispensable in salad-making. 
To a great extent the quality of Beetroot. de- 


pends on the variety grown, as well as the 
ı time of sowing the seed. For the main crop 


sow the seed at the end of April or early May, 
but for éarly roots sow in . March. Rich 
ground is not desirable, as in this the roots 
become forked and badly shaped. Lift the 
crop in October before frost injures the roots 


and store in a frost-proof structure. The- 


roots can also be stored in clamps-in the open 

like Potatoés, and covered with Bracken. 
Mustard AND CRESS are always in demand 

for salads, and the seed should be sown at 


intervals of a few days, according to the de- 


mand. Any soil will do to grow these, but 


the soil must mot be used twice. -Sow the ` 
seed thickly in boxes of moist soil, and do not 
- cover the seed with soil. 


During winter place 
the boxes in a light position.an a warm house. 

CHERVIL AND TARRAGON being herbs, only 
a very small quantity is used in salads. , The 
former is raised from seed, and to keep up a 
supply the first sowing should be made in 
February and onwards at intervals of a month 
till the commencement of October. Tarragon 


\ is increased by division of ‘the roots about 
-~ March or April. A bed should be replanted 


annually as it is liable to die out. 
© Cnives will also. be found useful, the leaves 


being used in salads in place of Onions. This 


is propagated by division of the roots. ‘Rich 


soil’ is best, but it will grow in almost any- 
In well-manured soil it. 


soil and situation. 
forms large bunches of leaves. When making 
a bed, plant ‘small patches 6 inches apart in 
rows a foot, asunder. It can occupy’the same 


position for three years or four years, when it’ 
should be taken up and replanted in a fresh 


part of the garden. ' F.H. 


-© Peas for exhibition , 

A good many years ago it was a truism 
that many Potatoes which were excellent for 
exhibition purposes were useless, or compara- 
tively so, for the table. Those who remem- 
ber, for example, Mr. Bresee, or International 
Kidney, will readily agree; and such Potatoes 
ought not to be grown at all. for any purpose. 


The case of Peas for exhibition is, however, a 


different one, and, apart from the small- 
podded early sorts, almost any Pea which is 
good for the table is good for the exhibition 
bench and vice versd. As is well known, the 


judge can apply -the tests of condition and: 


flavour to the Peas which come under his eye, 
and he usually goes by the result of such 


i pi ‘ » ° 
tests. No judge would consider, for a minute, 


pods which, on being opened, disclosed hard 
and unpalatable seeds, no matter with what 
famous name they were labelled. The re- 
quirements asked from exhibition Peas. are 
briefly, these :—The | 


size; they must be long, but not too long, 


and well filled; both pods and Peas must be 


of a deep green colour, and the former ought 
to be carrying a nice bloom, while the latter 
should be tender, sweet, and of good flavour. 


/ 


. In order i preserve the bloom the pods ought | 


è and laid carefully on some soft material, any 


_ ference I was able to detect was that the 


pods must be’ of equal — 


- 
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to be severed from the ‘haulm with scissors 
rust marks, finger marks, or abrasions being 


Naturally, to obtain Peas of exhibition grade 
the highest culture is desirable, and the soi 


ought to have been deeply worked and wel- |: 


manured. In dry weather a mulch of manure 
or of Strawy litter must be provided, or previ- 
ous pains will be unavailing. Occasionally, 
too, the enthusiast will increase his chances 
by syringing the haulm after the hottest part 
of a sunny day is over. Thin sowing is te 
commended. One of the mist successful ex- 
hibitors of my acquaintance thing out the 
planis until-they stand fully 6 inches apart. 


- Of late years the fetish of size has trept in}: 


and the exhibitor must guard against this, 


* Last season I judged at a show in which were | 


shown pods of Peas larger than the majority 
of the Broad Beans exhibited. The pods were 
extremely thick and coarse, the seeds smal 
by comparison and as hard as marbles. Siz 
in Peas, as-in other vegetables, is no proof of 
excellence, and the would-be exhibitor will be 
well advised to bear this in mind: 
“he A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Purslane 


This is ‘one of those vegetablés which, - 
popular at one time, appears to have lost ` 


„favour. Yet it has considerable value, and is 
not exacting in its requirements, while, in 
addition, it makes a variety among the com- 
moner vegetables of summer. Seeds of 
Purslane can be sown in drills, similarly to 
summer Spinach, and the leaves are gathered 

-and cooked in the same way as those of the . 
latter vegetable. Purslane, in a raw state, 
is useful in the salad bowl, and on one octa 
sion, having run out of Mustard seed, I made 

-a sowing of Purslane, using the seed leaves 
when ready along with Cress. The only dit- 


Purslane was not quite so pungent.as the 
Mustard. . Kir 


Parsley 


Sometimes during winter, when demand for 
Parsley is greater, there is a deficiency of 
supply because, in many instances, only one 
sowing is made in spring. A sowing in July 
or August will maintain a plentiful supply, 
and for this second sowing a sheltered post 
tion is best, and where, if need be, in a time 
of hard frost one may cover plants witha 
frame. \WOODBASTWICK. 


‘NOTES AND REPLIES 


Tomatoes not swelling | 
Would you please state through GARDENING 
JLLUSTRATED the best treatment for Tomatots 
not swelling their fruit? I have two ur 
heated houses of Tomatoes which are extra 
strong and healthy, but most of the fruts 
only get to the size of small nuts. - ©. C. 


[The most probable causes which would i 
bring about the condition complained of area |. 
sudden check due to dryness at the roots, 7 |. 
a too hard of woody state of growth arising ` 
from paucity of stimulative food in the com", 
When once the swelling of the frut - 
becomes arrested it is a difficult matter t0 


post. 


induce it to start swelling again, and ae | 
it refuses to do so and ripens instead. : 


only or best thing to do is to keep all growths Ț 


closely stopped with a view to concentra 

the plant’s energies on fruit production en 
and to treat the roots generously in regart 
stimulants whenever water is required. : 
do not say anything about fertilisers, ar 
what your use, so that it is difficult to a ae 
on this point, but you might try the e sia 
Nitrate of soda, about 3 ounce per ge 
_yard, if the Tomatoes are planted out, ° 
concentrated fruit manure, such as 
son’s, if grown in pots.] 
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==") OUTDOOR PLANTS 
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» same ee ought to have been tech me Wild Foxgloves seldom differ in colour, 
ettuce applies tọ Madured, In dry vete, Dut cultivated ones assume a variety of 
for winter use à my liter musth colours, including white, cream, rose, red, 
transplanted to OVS Pains will be umrie L deep red, and other shades. The charm of 
hen ready for too, the enthusiast y! a these varieties, however, lies in their pretty 
ickness of heart syringing the haul aes throat markings—spots and blotchings of 
O obtain well. of & sonny day is oe, e purple and maroon, which make large 
nt a few at a commended. One of te mea HOES resemble those of a Gloxinia ; hence 
the Mushroom hibitors of my acquis © the name gloxinizflora is applied to some 
sproved Roun i plants until they stend j inely-spotted kinds. The garden plants 
irled - "Of late years the fh a make grand border flowers; they are more 
Irled are excel. and the exhibitor mu ss robust than the wild plant, and have stouter 
iad , Last season | judge tas stems and larger blooms. If associated with 
 salad-making. shown pods of Peas lids other tall plants they look well as a back- 
of Beetroot de- of the Broad Beans exh ground (as in the illustration) to mixed 
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Potatoes ring about the 0%. Boor Rhodet se Le Saar Sarma 
g eto S endrons, where these bushes 


pose. due t ERR c 
pore sudden a rod: 3 not too thick, and thev charmingly break 
wever, a too har 5 sf t € Masses of folia e The Ti a rT d 
, small- From paucity gfe is best sown fe age The seed is small, an 

hich 1s ro When ome lei eariy i M nin pans or boxes, under glass, 
nibition post, rested it de nana ue. ay, When the young plants are 
i "t e becomes «tar grel Auha should be placed out of doors to 
e d nduce t see pl ` roughly hardened before being finally 
on an it refuses igeni ky out, In shrubbery borders varied 
pis eyes wor best er 7 Ps ol several plants produce a finer effect 
of sucht josely stope n En v hen set singly. The Foxglove re- 
minutes the plant's en fo yir ooms two vears in succession, but 
and to teat at £S alway S Well to sow a little seed annually, 
» what stimulants WO snz com Mere be any to spare it may be 

ETE “aered in woods or copses where it is de- 
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The Foxglove (Digitalis) - 


especially if a good supply of water be given 
in dry weather. In a good variety a side 
shoot will supply an abundance of seed. 


Hardy perennials from seed 


Almost every lover of hardy plants relies, 
for the furnishing, or the renewal, of his 
borders, upon the nurseryman. In a general 
way this is the best practice to follow, be- 
cause the desired plants may be obtained true 
to name, height, and colour, while the borders 
are speedily made effective. Notwithstand- 
ing these advantages there is a fascination 
in raising perennials from home-saved seeds. 


-7a 


Stately spikes of Foxgloves 


The uncertainty of what the result may be, 
and the secret hope that something quite 
“new” may be obtained, give a pleasant 
thrill of anticipation to the sower. It is not 
generally understood how easily perennials— 
the majority of them, at all events—may be 
raised from seeds, and a few notes upon the 
subject may be not without interest to readers 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. Firstly, the 
seeds ought to be sown as soon as possible 
after they ripen on the parent plant. While, 
in most cases, it is perfectly safe to sow the 
seeds in a bed in the open, it is preferable 
that the sowing be done in boxes. By follow- . 
ing the latter plan such pests as mice and 
slugs are more easily kept in subjection, 
germination is more speedy, and the growth 
of the seedlings in their early stages is 
accelerated. The last is a distinct advantage, 
for plants which grow, as it were, ** with the 
first intention ’’ are always superior to those 


r 
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which have received even a slight check. 
When the young plants are sufficiently robust 
they can be put out in nursery beds in order 
that they may be ‘‘ proved ” before they are 
put in their permanent quarters. I append a 
list which includes a selection of useful 
perennials—all of which, with ordinary care, 
will well repay their grower. 

ErIGERON (Stenactis) speciosus. — This 
germinates exceptionally freely, and requires 
a light, sandy seed-bed with a free exposure 
to the sun. 

CoREOPSIS LANCEOLATA.—This is also easily 
managed, and every seedling will develop into 
a plant which opodiees sheaves of bloom for 
cutting. 

ACHILLEA PTARMICA.—The sceds of A. 
ptarmica are rather minute and ought to be 
sown quite thinly. In the course of a season 
seedling plants will reach a height of 18 
inches and bloom freely. 
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PyRrETHRUMS.— Equal in value to the best 
of perennials as furnishing material for cut- 
ting, both the single and double forms of 
Pyrethrum are worthy of attention. The 
single varieties, from secd, include, perhaps, 
an undue proportion of pink shades, but the 
colour is a useful one. 

Decreusiums.—The perennial Larkspurs 
require no recommendation, and seeds from 
a representative collection never fail to pro- 
duce something of more than ordinary merit. 

HEUCHERA SANGUINES.—Evervone admires 
the graceful spikes of the Coral Flower, and, 
while propagation can always be effected bv 
dividing old nlants, vet seedlings rapidly de- 
velop into fine specimens which flower very 
freely indeed. 

AGROSTEMMA CORONARIA.—Both the pink 
and the white forms of the Rese Campion 
germinate readiiv, and seedling plants, 
massed, are very effective in a border. 
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_ GALEGA OFFICINALIS, —Seeds gérminate very 
rapidly indeed, and the seedlings grow 
quickly. If sown in a frame the resulting 

. seedlings will bloom within six months. . 
| a MıcnarLMas Daisigs.—As everyone knows, 


more pronounced. I hope Brimstone, as the -when associated with Grasses for are 
years pass on, will be found to have the’con-- decoration. It grows between 3 feet and 4 
stitution of an Emperor. It will be a tre- feet high, and comes from Armenia ‘and th 


mendous acquisition to our. gardens if it is so, „Caucasian Alps. so 


W 


, o.  Josepm Jacosp. Common Sea Hotty (E. maritimum) is too 
z E HES grow very e non seeds, but only l l pleasing to pass over. It is quite dwarf, but. 
: we te : ew cases are the seedlings any ad l te. of etty with its si i 

8 on e a. eedlings any advance The Sea Hollies (Eryngium)  .… yery pretty with its silvery leaves and flower 


heads: - f 
Ottver’s Sra Hotty (E. Oliverianum).—A. 1" 
- very fine kind, varying in height fnom 2 fet f * 


| ae : Others might be added, but sufficient has - Those who know our wild plants well will 
: been said to show that most herbaceous recall the pretty little seashore Sea Holly (E. 
| | ~ plants can be readily raised from seed by ™artimum), which sends its roots deep down 


a f : ; , ‘to. 4 feet, increased readily from ‘seed, and 
those who are interested in perennials. -in the sandy soil. The Sea Hollies are‘like has a wealth of steely-blue bracts. - » 
- _- A Scortisn GarpENER.  Thistles, and unique in the garden, their E. pianum is one of the prettiest-of all, A 
: ; i l 7 7 ' spiny bracts and stems assuming as the sum- single specimen of it is full of charm, the 
l aa Brimstone Daffodil A mer lengthens a lovely steely-blue metallic 1 


: : flower-heads being small, also the bracts, but 
, colouring, which, when the stems are cut, they are of fine colour. 
o In pretty well every race of flowering remains bright for a long time. A bold group Sea Horis enjoy warm, well-drained, 
; "a plants there are varieties, and among these of such a kind as E. planum is deligħtful, rather sandy soil, though they succeed ii 
ae iy. & there are certain colour shades which are bees finding their way to the neat flower- ordinary loam. They are got freely- from 

TE more uncommon than others. We get a heads, and if the blossoms are of small im- - seed, from crowns, and from root cuttings, 

: r good example. of this in the yellow Trumpets portance the steely colouring is welcome. They have also a way of propagating them- #3 

Eoo of the Daffodil family. Medium and ‘dark The plants vary considerably, some possess-. selves if you dig near to’ them, for every root- |.“ 

yellow varieties are as. the sand upon the sea- ing quite feathery bracts, others larger, more Jet severed from the old plant and left in the F 

| shore, while there are very few pale soft glaucous, and less metallic in colour. We soil will grow to a young plant, even if 1 foot- : 
` T I T _ yellows which those who have grown grey- do not need in ordinary gardens to get the- deep, in light soil. It is true the plants are 
| | aan : 5 partial to light land, as may be readily con- 

_--eluded from a glance at the length and form 

of their noots. If the roots of a plant escape 
through the hole of a pot and you break them 

off, the.parts left quickly grow into a tuft of 
plantlets. If you dig up the long Liquorice- 

fike -noot of an old plant in spring’ you may 

=- ‘cut it into-a number of pieces, each-14 inches 
- - bong, and by keeping the natural upper ends 
“= erect; and ‘so inserting them 2 inches below 


the surface in sandy soil, you may ‘confidently 
expect. every. one to make a plant.-! know 
a place where the Eryngiums do well in deep 
sandy stuff, and the quarter cannot be-cleared 
-owing to bits of roots left behind: sending up 
Ps growths long after the stock proper has been 
. cleated. This applies to all the, best and 
better known sorts, such as those mentioned. 
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r The propagation of Pinks in thèir many iN 
_ ` varieties has now been completed, “The i 
boxes and pots containing the pipmgs will be - 4 
! 
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wet owe 
- 
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-kept in a closed frame until root action Is 
seen to have taken place. The’ only „atten- 
tion required ‘at present is the airing of the 

frame for about an hour each morning, 
shading from bright sunshine, -and lightly 
dewing them: over in the late afternoon fol- 
lowing sunny days. Should damping appear 
‘admit more air. Cuttings of Perpetua 


ri ©- -Carmations—used for the béds—are being 
‘ Ser és oe 5 taken and treated in a are ees 

í | . ne ~ ` i -© these arè extra strong the Grass IS 

p a : kia PE TESLE m to half its length to assist the vitality ae 

| 7 | l | l k ee l P atti atering inues to -occupy Com | 

N Co so n headed Ya the cultivation and the striving’ very tall and big kinds, suchas E. pandani sideratie pee eee all. aniong Sais 
: Pe after new and better varieties of their folium, but rather confine the selection tothe planted subjects and Sweet Peas and many i 

a o, - ss favourite flower used to know as a Nelson smaller kinds. The B - shrubs which grow into dense masses of 

| ee, oS yellow because John Nelson and Captain Nel- ALPINE Sea Hotty (E. alpinum) is quite one - ‘foliage—which throw off the rain—are foun 
p l ‘son were the only: ones to possess it. Then ofthe most desirable when true. But spuri- to be very dry at the roots, therefore unless ; 
| + 3 ‘ E came Queen of the West. It was one of the ous forms are sold for it. The true- kind their flowering is to become seriously mm + 
: i most beautiful varieties that have seen the grows about 2 feet in height, and has quite paired periodical soakings are necessary. 

S: ; i light of day. Alas, it was one of the first feathery bracts, which do not prick like those Pots and pans filed with seeds and seed . 

A i 4 victims of the eelworm scourge, and it was of E. amethystinum. ` E. alpinum is found in lings and also small pots containing newly 

z : 1 an awful blow to my old friend Walter T. Swiss pastures, and is pretty in shady spots, potted-off seedling ‘shrubs and climbers have 

! i i Ware, its proud possessor, when this calamity where its lovely steely-blue tint is about as been plunged up to their rims in ashes to pre 
; befell it. Now Brimstone has come upon the bright as when the plant is grown in the sun- vent evaporation. ‘As some of the seeds take 
i scene. Mr. W. B. Cranfield brought three shine. Our illustration on p. 495 will show overa year to germinate I find they are jus 
/ { flowers of it to the last Birmingham show. its character. as successful stood in the open air uring the 
: ' _ Only three, so it could not receive an award, AMETHYST SEA HOLty (E. amethystinum) is summer as they are kept in houses oF frames} 
A : air but the Floral Committee gave it a big often mistaken or rather named E. Oliver-- indeed: they often germinate better. , 

; i friendly slap on the back and: said, ‘‘Come janum, but there is no reason why this should The short Grass taken from the lawns 8 
i 1 and see us again next year. Colour is diffi- .be. E. amethystinum is not so robust in being placed about the roots of Azaleas 35 — 
$ safc cult to carry in one’s mind’s eye, but flowers- gnowth, seldom growing more than 18 inches these are growing on a s outhern slope where 

A J | of-sulphur-yellow is not far from the mark. high, rather straggling in habit, and with a few began to exhibit signs of distress: 

z a The perianth has a diameter of about 5 quite amethyst-blue flower-heads and bracts. These light mulches have proved most bene: 
ea inches. It has a slight inclination to. be Increase is readily done by roots or by seed. ficial during dry spells and cannot: be 10 

: 7 PA E hooded, and its segments are pointed. Its Pe 


GIANT -Sea Horty (E. giganteum) i - ishlv. : y plants are pas | 
$ E trumpet is on the short side and it has a bold distinct kind, and. M conus as Ake The ey nmn a 


f i - w and present a Ye) 
A recurving brim. The whole flower is of one flower-heads are large, and surrounded. by a ee unless the " 
shade, which makes its uncommon colouring greyish-silvery bracts, which are pleasing flower-stalks are removed. Wide edging’ 0 
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‘+ are being dealt with, as, once clear of: the 
im decaying flowers, their blue-grey Grass. is 
_ again quite interesting. More seeds have 

and good breadths of 


's§ Cheiranthus Allioni and C. linifolius, also 
i Sweet William (Scarlet Beauty) have been 


sown. 
Hardy Ferns are now very interesting and 


iad where possible. The following have been 


lanted out on the rock border :—Aquilegia 

Diners 
ara arid Erpetion reniforme globosum. 
Rhododendrons encroaching too far across 
the paths have been carefully cut back. In 


jy na 9 Many instances these ornamental subjects are 


planted too near to the paths, both here and 


ye ga elsewhere, which is a great mistake as the 


r ] preat loss of 
fa flowers and a one-sided shrub. Clearing 
mA among the hardy Heaths continues to receive 

attention, as even in dense groups coarse 
wie) Weeds will protrude above the surface and 
mig tast their seeds about as well as spoil the 

eect of those groups which are now coming 


iaa i 


om. Keep the hoe at work among 
ardy plants to check the oncoming hosts 
"Of Weeds, E. M 


Phygelius capensis 


border o; one of the most striking of our 
i i ants in its season, its long racemes 
waret flowers being very ornamental. 
nfortunately, in some districts the Cape 
able er > it as called, is not entirely re- 
“ad is apt to die out when planted in 
and damp soil during winter. In sea- 
Lag ah Dae pourhoods, Where the soil is 
Magnifice ight, P. capensis soon forms 
Kishe T pieces, and is easily increased by 
~ YF root cuttings. 
A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Panicums 


Many who know the Indian Grass 
an vanegatum) as an inmate of the 
of pe cenhouse are unaware that a few 
A anicums are sufticiently hardy to be 

¥ out of doors. Two of these may be 
healings virgatum and P. altissimum. 
ae is quite an imposing plant, at- 
§ to a stature of, approximately, 4 feet 
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with close tufts of foliage, the panicles being 
tall and graceful. P. altissimum is ve 

much like P. virgatum, and I have seen it 
almost 7 feet in height. 


variety are very pretty and dark brown in 
colour. KIRK. 


South front of Childerley Hall 


In laying out a garden a point that is some- 
times overlooked is the relation of its design 
to the architecture of the house. An old 
house with formality of design asks for its 
immediate garden surroundings to be formal, 
and anything else would probably offend the 
eye. Our illustration shows the south front 
of Childerley Hall, near Cambridge, and is 2 
good example of harmony of house and gar- 
den. In the foreground are Tulips which 
have pushed through a' mat of white Arabis. 
In the border on the right are white Tulips 
and Catmint (Nepeta Mussini). The path 
leading straight away from the doorway is 
bordered with Aubrietia, which has been 
allowed to grow sufliciently irregular to 
somewhat break the formality of outline with- 


Tulips and Arabis on the terrace at Childerley Hall 


out destroving its symmetry. The path is 
flagged with rectangular paving stones, and 
is in keeping with the period of the house. 
ln a garden like this we see an instance of 
where a few large beds for ‘* bedding out” 
are appropriate, provided that no horrors of 
carpet bedding are resorted to. I think it is 
not an extravagant estimate to say that 8o per 
the beds one in gardens for 
* would be better filled in and 
As Gur JONES, 


Soes 


cent. of 
** bedding out’ 
turfed. 


Balsams 


A recent reference to the greenhouse 
Balsams reminds me that, at one time, some 
of the Impatiens family were grown, to some 
extent, in the open—chiefly, as I remember 
them, in cottage gardens. These are, of 
course, hardy annuals, and reproduce them- 
selves very numerously from seed year by 
year. If not kept in bounds the young 
plants will soon take possession, but it 
limited in number and given plenty of space 
they make rather effective plants. That 
most generally met with is Impatiens glandu- 
lifera, which, in good soil, attains to a height 
of 6 feet or more, and which has blooms of 


The panicles of this — 
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white or of pale pink. A dwarfer form is 
found in I. Roylei, which has flowers of a 
deep rose shade. Easily managed, these 
Balsams might be utilised to a greater ex- 
tent—in limited numbers, of course—in small 
shrubberies, or to form screens in the vege- 
table garden. W. McG. 


The prostrate Flax (Linum 
alpinum) 

Quite a charming little plant is this for the 
rock garden, where it blooms from the end 
of April onwards. The flowers are of a 
lovely pale blue and freely borne on slender, 
prostrate shoots, the plants ultimately be- 
coming a dense, low thicket of growth. Like 
all the family, this pretty species is a sun- 
lover and should be planted in well-drained 
soil and protected from slugs during the 
winter, as these pests take a great toll of the 
Flaxes each year by eating olf the whole of 
the bark, even below the ground-level. I 
have just lost over So fine plants of l, 
Lewisii which had been ruined in this way. 


E. 
- Hollyhocks 


These are just beginning, in this late dis- 
trict, to be effective, and the plants should be 
secured against damage from high winds. I 
have observed that the single forms appear 
to be less susceptible to the fungus which 
disfigures and ultimately destroys the Holly- 
hock than the double varicties. Seeds, of 
course, ought to be sown in April or May for 
flowering during the succeeding vear, but if a 
sowing be made now probably most of the 
seedlings will bloom next season if they are 
well done to. W. McG. 

Dumfries. 


Dividing Trolliuses 


T never appreciated more the advantage to 
be gained in dividing Trollius:s than during 
last May, when the blossoms were not only 
finer, but more fredly producel., These old 
garden plants are too often left to themselves 
longer than they should be, and not infre- 
quently they go for years without attention, 
If plants are split up after flowering and 
given fresh quarters with soil into which 
manure is worked the trouble is amply justi- 
fied the next season. TOWNSMAN, 


NOTES AND REPLIES 
Lilium bulbils 


Kindly say how the bulbils in the axils of 
the leaves of the Tiger Lily, nuw about the 
size of small Peas, should be treated to bring 
them to flowering size. JEM.” 


[Collect the bulbils as soon as they can be 
readily detached from the stems and plant 
them in rows g inches to 12 inches apart, 
placing the bulbils abuut 3 inches or 4 inches 
distant from each other in the rows. Drills 
drawn 13 inches decp will afford the more 
ready means of effecting the planting. To 
facilitate rooting strew sume coarse silver 
sand in each drill for the bulbils to rest upon. 
The best situation would be a border facing 
south or south-west with the soil in a fertile 
condition as the result of its having been well 
manured for previous crops. If anything is 
needed to make the soil of a site such as is 
suggested suitable the addition may take the 
form of old weliclecompesed manure or the 
contents of an old hotbed in a similar state. 
This should be dug in and well mixed with 
the soil. The bulbils wiil take from two to 
three years before they arrive at a serviceable 
size or are fit for taking up to be replanted. 
The largest may then be planted in the 
flower borders and the sma'ler of the bulbs 
put back in the border to undergo ancther 
season's growth.] 
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The flower garden 


Propagation = | 
The time of year has arrived at which the 


professional gardener begins to propagate 
young plants fot next ‘year’s planting. He 


= 
Gi 


Fig. 1—Pelargonium cutting 


also begins to propagate his more permanent 
stock, such as hardy climbers, Roses, flower- 
ing shrubs, etc., by the same means, though 
not quite in the same way. I think it may 


‘prove of some help to those who follow this 


page if I devote some space to this subject, 


dealing this week with what is generally — 


classed as soft-wooded.plants, and continuing 
next weel with hard-wooded plants: Soft- 
wooded plants include such subjects as Pelar- 
goniums, Fuchsias; Salvias, Heliotrope, 


-Petunias,-Marguerites, Verbenas, and all, or 


nearly all, the perennial plants used generally 


for bedding out. | 7 
Geranium cuttings are made from the tops. 


of young growths after they are hardened to 
a state of firmness. The youngest, « soft, 
pithy shoots are not dependable, being far 


more susceptible to ‘‘ damping off.” One ` 
cannot apply the term ‘“‘half-ripe” ‘to 


Geraniums, but that term oonveys the idea, 


suggesting that its substance has become set 
and “‘ woody.” Our illustration (Fig. 1) will 


show how a cutting is made, and also its 
length. A cutting measuring 3 inches from 
base to crown is a very convenient and useful 
size. To be larger than this is only to be 
weaker, because, having no root, and, con- 
sequently, being unable to tale its nourish- 
ment either from the soil or atmosphere, it 
has to exist upon reserves of energy stored up 
within itself, so that the smaller it is, within 
reason, the better chance it possesses. ‘This 


‘applies to nearly every kind of cutting, so 


need not be repeated. Geranium cuttings 


made in August always make better plants if 
Inserted singly in small pots, but this is not 


always convenient to the amateur whose 
housing accommodation for the winter is re- 
stricted. So, though I maintain that as the 
best way, I know it cannot often obtain 
where numbers of plants are required, so I 
find no fault whatever with the more general 
practice of putting the cuttings in ‘ stores,” 
that is, either in pots of about 5 inches in 
diameter or in pans or even boxes. A s-inch 
pot should not be crowded with more than 
six of these, because they have to remain so 


—_ 
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_ THE ABC OF GARDENING 


x A 
Beginners 

crowded for about six months, and a pot of 
that size cannot be expected to accommodate 


a large family throughout that extended - 


period. The soil used shouldbe free from 
~organic manure, of a sandy and open charac- 


ter, and the pot should be well drained, for, - 


at its best, the Geranium is still a ‘‘ soft ” 
subject and always liable to ‘‘ damping,” the 
safeguards against which are these details. 


' May I repeat them? A free, open soil, with- 
out manure, well drained,’ firmed, and into. 


which the cuttings are inserted firmly enough 
to establish a “ grip.” When the pot is filled 
and the operation completed it should be 'im- 


mersed for a minute in a pail of water as the- 


best and most efficient way of watering and 


settling the cuttings in their surrounding soil, 


and no fear need be felt as to ‘‘ overdoing ” 
it if the soil is of the character described and 
the pot is well drained, for under these condi- 
tions it cannot retain superfluous. moisture. 


Up till the middle ‘of Septernber it is far safer- 
_and better to keep all Geranium cuttings in 


the. open air under perfectly natural condi- 


tf 


yp 
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Fig. 2—Pelargonium cutting Inserted 
singly in small pot 


tions, to coddle them in any way being the 


short cut to ruin. 
represents a cutting, solus, in a small pot. 


Scarlet Salvias lack that toughness so help- - 


ful to the Geranium, and the cuttings need 
more nursing. Both wood and foliage are 
more delicate, or perhaps I should say tender, 
so gentler methods have to be adopted. The 
cuttings are made from the same wood corre- 
sponding to that of the Geraniums, and are 
necessarily shorter, for a 3-inch cutting of 
Salvia would have much ado to keep itself 
alive till roots came-to support it. A length 
of 2 inshes will be found the safer, and, 
using similar soil to that already described, 
also similar methods throughout. The treat- 
ment only varies after the immersion, when, 
instead of being stood in the open air and 
exposed to the sun, they have to be sheltered 
under glass and carefully shaded and 
sprinkled every day. In other words, they 
must be ‘‘ nursed,” care being taken not to 


overdo the wet part of the nursing. Keep 


them close until rooted, except that every 
morning for a short spell sufficient air be 
admitted to them to evaporate the moisture 
of the night. Salvias, thus rooted, and re- 
maining in their ‘ stores,” take less space, 
and. generally winter better than old plants 


lifted from the garden and potted up to pro- 
duce spring cuttings. 


-- Secondly, a cutting struck now will be double 


They root readily enough, but the wood used 


. open air, but are, perhaps, all the better if 


reason being that the warmth and the porosity 
-of the pot or pan are a great incentive to 


plants for flowering early, but when needed 
= only for bedding the middle of September 1s, 
perhaps; as good a time as any other. In- 


weeks if kept- shaded and a bit close, then 


Our second illustration ~. 


- point out “is to avoid aridity int 


any use, and if you look at Fig. § 


- fi i 
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_ Fucasras.—The ’ making of cuttings of 
Fuchsias in the early autumn is particularly 
sane. First, they will strike now with heat, 
and are, therefore, less trouble than -when 
struck from young wood in the- spring. 


the size next summer of a spring cutting. 


for cuttings must be the current season's 
growth. Necessarily, they need not be the 
tips of the shoots, but practically any portion 
if cut into short lengths and properly made, 
By ‘‘ properly made” I mean they must be 
cut off immediately below and above a joint, 
and their length should not exceed 2 inches 
to 23 inches. Insert them three-fourths of 
their length and see they hold tightly to the 
soil, which, again, must be of an open and 
sandy character. ‘They will “ strike ”-in the 


they can be given the protection of glass and 4, 
be shaded. . Like Geraniums, and for 
economy of space, they are best in “ stores” 
say from eight to ten round the edges of a 
s-inch pot. A curious fact I have,. perhaps, 
taken too much for granted, but ought to 
mention, is, that the cuttings round the edge {ë 
of a pot or a pan always root quicker and 4% 
more freely than those in ‘the centre, the f3 


growth. You will notice that even large | 2 
plants always make for the side of the pot, 4 
not because they strike out for their limits, 4z: 
but entirely for the more congenial conditions 
they find there. Almost without exception it 
is advisable to insert cuttings against the in- 
side of the pot. 

MARGUERITES.—Single and double Mar- 
guerites might be inserted now. Figs. 3 and 
4 explain how to make them and how to 
insert them.- The great advantage of early 
cuttings is- that they make admirable pot 


serted now they will root in about three | 


with ordinary attention in watering, with |° 
always an abundance of fresh air, they give 
little trouble or anxiety. The one thing to į. 


Fig. 3—Marguerite cutting - 


heir treat. 


ment, otherwise they are almost certain to be 
attacked by the leaf-mining maggot. should 

Beppinc Vioras.—These cuttings * gil- 
be made now as soon as and whenever s | 
able, and the process may ganun. rowiths 
frost comes. Only the young leafy & of 


re 
sent up from the base of the et yil 


-These 
know what I mean by basal grow 7 
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are best inserted under hand or other lights 
* where they can remain cool and unexcited 
until the spring (Fig. 6). The ordinary 
bedding Calceolaria should be treated in 
exactly the same way, so, too, should 
Pentstemons, but both these may well be de- 
ferred until September. With the Viola it is 
more a question of procuring the cuttings 
when you can, for if left on the plant too long 
they develop into flowering shoots and are 


useless for cuttings. 


Fig. 4—Marguerlte cuttings In box 


PetuNniAS, especially of the double varieties, 
recommended for 


should be treated as 
Salvias, that is, given the protection of glass. 
There are some very beautiful varieties only 


fo be perpetuated in this way, and perhaps 
the most useful and prettiest of all is the 
fringed Double White. The soil in which 
these are inserted should have a coating of 
sand, and in the autumn the pots containing 
them should be removed from the cold frame 
and stood in a house from which frost is 
excluded. 

There are other subjects of the same class 
as above ready now for propagation, but if 
the general lines as here laid down are ob- 
served they will be found to answer for most 


of them. E-ds Ps 
Fruit 


Gathering Plums 

Plums being so few this year, care over 
their ingathering is necessary, yet a few 
hints may not be amiss. The Pershore, as of 
old, is sustaining its reputation for hardiness 
and productiveness, the latter in a less degree 
than last year. Every Plum should pay for 
being hand-gathered. Good varieties like 
ictoria, Cox's Emperor, Czar, . Bittern, 
ivers Early Prolific, Golden Drop, Jeffer- 
son, Magnum Bonum, Orleans, Pond’'s Seed- 
ling, Prince of Wales, President, Blue Rock, 
and Swan, and all Green Gages should be 
farelully gathered by hand and placed on 
hallow trays, for we have to consider all 
Owners of gardens as well as those who 
grow for sale. 
_ VARIATION OF PLUM skINS.—\When gather- 
Ng or handling in any way ripe Plums it is 
Well to observe the different textures of the 
the respective varieties. The tender, 


K 
skin of 


Pups 
thin, and easilv-cracked skin of July Green 
Gage, or of Purple Gage, presents a great 


Watrast to the tough, thick skin of Blue 
Rock, Cox's Emperor, Pond'’s Seedling, and 


the true Coe’s Golden Drop, which will hang 


upon the tree, under certain conditions, until 
it becomes a perfect sweetmeat. Between 
may be placed the 
majority of the remaining known varieties of 
Plums, but there may be other varieties with 
fen tougher or more tender skins. That 


Outer coat, be it thick and tough or thin and 


tender, is the only protection provided for the 
pulp” or “ fesh” of the fruit. Indeed, 


RA O k 
fat“ flesh’? or “ pulp’ is the second pro- 


lective coat provided by Nature for the pro- 
tection of the true fruit of the Plum-tree, 
namely, the kernel or secd, properly speak- 
OY, Whose first protective coat is the shell 
w “stone” which protects the kernel. 
‘fence the “ stoning period `“ of all ** stone 
© known to gardeners as a critical 

all such fruits, because, in the 

sence of water on the one hand, and of the 
Mineral matter required on the other hand 


~ 
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for the formation of the “ stone ” or ‘‘ shell,” 
that first protective covering cannot be pro- 
vided by the tree for the seed in embryo, and 
the fruit perishes. Who shall say to what 
extent that cause has operated during 1923 ? 
SEPARATION OF PLUMS.—To what extent is 
it practicable to separate thin and tender 
skinned varieties from thick and tough 
skinned varieties. It will depend upon the 
quantity of each section grown, upon the 
general accommodation, and upon the object 
for which they were grown. Each home and 
garden has its own requirements and accom- 
modation, and in either of those respects no 
two may be alike. It is obvious that thin- 


skinned varicties cannot successfully ` resist 


the natural weight and pressure of thicker- 
skinned and larger varieties. Therefore they 
should be kept separate. Large and thick- 
skinned varicties must be tenderly and gently 
handled if their own weight is to be pre- 
vented from rupturing their skin, and thus 
cause loss of juice and disfigurement. That 
is not all. When the skin of a fruit is 
cracked from any cause very minute spores 
or seeds of mould quickly enter the pulpy 
portion exposed, and commence to germinate 
and multiply. The result is that the mould 


quickly spreads over every fractured portion ` 


where the pulp is exposed, and soon con- 
taminates all the injured fruit. Hence, a 
form of isolation becomes almost imperative. 
If the sides of those parcels will freely admit 
air, within limitations, the longer and better 


Fig. 5—-Viola cutting 


will the fruit keep in good condition, an im- 
portant consideration in a year of great 
scarcity. 

AIR CURRENTS.—T hose who have become ac- 
customed to ventilating glass structures and 
rooms where a constant supply of fresh air 
must be maintained in more or less gentle 
movement will understand what is meant by 
the expression ‘‘ gentle movement.” Thev 
know that it means real vet almost slow 
movement of a body of air in one direction, 
vet possibly possessing a number of lateral 
air currents moving in the same general 
direction at a slightly less speed, the whole 
volume being replaced bv a fresh supply of 
air moving in the same direction. These air 
currents convey away any excess of moisture 
which chances to be about the fruit, either 
naturally or through slight condensation 
arising from a natural fall in temperature, or 
from a too rapid fall. When the presence of 
too much motsture is suspected the tempera- 
ture mav be raised 5, 10, or 15 degrees until 
it is dispersed, when the temperature may 
slowly fall to the normal without further de- 
position of moisture very possibly. If it does 
not, again slightly raise the temperature and 
allow the air currents to circulate, keeping 
watch on the fruit until all trace of moisttire 
has disappeared. The 

KEEPING QUALITY OF PLUMS is largely de- 
pendent upon their skin and the texture of 
their pulpy or fleshy part. The firmer the 
Plum when ripe the less liable is it to brujees 
and decav. Therefore thin-skinned and scft 
Plums, when ripe, are not good keepers, and, 
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with that fact in mind, they should be stored 
nearest the exit from the store-house or fruit- 
room. The firm Plums with thick skins will 
ripen most slowly as well as most slowly 
decay. They need not be kept so near the 
exit from the room. But neglect them not. 
Keep a watchful eve upon all Plums gathered 
until they are safely disposed of. View a 
speck of decay with suspicion. The inter- 
mediate qualities of skin and pulp should be 
arranged in groups accordingly. and be care- 
fully handled at all times. If those who 
handle Plums would only fancy they are 
handling very thin-shelled eggs their Plums 
would remain in better condition. This 
brings us to the question of the general 
handling of Plums at the time of gathering. 
Persons who have never lived in Plum- 
growing districts during years of plenty 
would be unable to realise the truth, there- 
fore we will deal with the Plum as grown in 
the garden, with ordinary care and skill, in 
cultivation and in gathering. This matter 
has already been mentioned in a previous 
article, but as the gathering season will have 
commenced when these words appear in 
print, and’ new subscribers are constantly 
joining the ranks of readers, the advice then 
given mav well be repeated. (a) Unless 


required for immediate consumption Plums 


should be gathered and stored in shallow 
lavers while slightly under-ripe. (b) Plums 
required for immediate use as dessert should 
be fully ripe, vet without blemish on skin or 
in the flesh. The bloom should be perfect, 
its removal in any degree being considered a 
blemish, though the flavour of the fruit be 
not affected. (c) Plums required for immedi- 
ate cooking may be in any stage of ripeness 
from that of under-ripe to that of over-ripe, 
provided the flavour be not impaired, nor the 
fruit in any stage of decay. JU. 


Strawberry planting 


The carlier the planting of new beds is 
undertaken the better will be the chances of 
success. It is indispensable that the soil be 
made quite firm by treading or otherwise. If 
the voung plants have been raised in pots 
and allowed to become root-bound success is 
problematic; but, in any case, see that the 
holes for their reception are made so ample 
that the roots can be spread out a bit. For 
the general run of utility (as distinguished 
from exhibition) plants, a distance of 2 feet 
each way is desirable. It mav be necessary 
to water after planting until growth js 
assured. Scor, 


NOTES AND REPLIES 


Vines not bearing 

© Ts it usual that after root-pruning of Vines 
in the autumn they should bear nu fruit this 
season? They are planted outside the green- 
house and there is only one small bunch of 
Grapes among five Vines. “Jes.” 


[If the roots af the Vines had to be lifted 


Fig. 6—Viola cuttings under handiight 


entirely last autumn and the roots were 
in a very healthy condition they would a 
bear fruit this vear. The Vines would a 
such eond'tions, require a whole season faa 
recuperation and to become re-established fu 
Growth is satisfactory and the wood ere 
See Rots becremes preperly ripene] the nace 
Will no doubt bear satisfacterily next a ° a 
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getting into the hearts of the plants. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


. i ' gf 

Southern Counties 

Early Celery ae 7 
The earliest lot of plants having made good 
growth may, now receive the first moulding. 
The preliminaries are first to relieve the 
plants of the oldest of the outside leaves and 
suckers and then tie the leaves close enough 
together near the tops to prevent soil from 
Then 
break up the soil on either side of the trench 
and reduce it to a fine condition. Sufficient 


‘ghould be prepared to admit of a depth of soil 


equal to 6 inches or g inches ‘being placed 
around the plants. If time and labour will 


allow, the moulding can be more efficiently 
done if one person gathers up and holds the . 


leaves together with his hands while another 
puts the soil round the plants. An hour or 
so before performing the actual moulding 
give the roots a very thorough watering. 


French Beans : 
During the month of September there is 


` 


often a large demand for French Beans. To 


meet it a good sowing of early and maincrop 


- . sorts should be made at once on rich ground, 


paying every attention in due course to the 
plants in the way of watering and syringing ; 
also in the afternoon should the weather be 
hot and dry. | i 
Scarlet Runners a 
Afford plentiful supplies of water, and keep 
the mulch of litter on either side of the rows 
active by adding to it as often as may be 


‘necessary. Even the short Grass from the 


mowing of lawns placed close up to the rows 


is better than allowing the soil to become 
dried out. 


Vegetable Marrows 

Growth has been rapid since the hot 
weather set in, and the great thing now is to 
cut all fruits as soon as they are ready, and to 
supply the roots plentifully with water if dry 
wéather continues. 
liquid manure is also, beneficial. 


Frame Cucumbers 


Keep the bine thinned out regularly to en- 
courage the production of an ample quantity 


of young growth, which should be stopped at 
the first or second leaf beyond the fruit., En- 
deavour to regulate the supply so that no glut 


occurs by having fruits in varying stages of 


growth. Keep the roots active by affording 


_frequent top-dressings and stimulative water- 
ings. Syringe freely in fine weather, particu- . 


larly in the afternoon, and close as early as is 
consistent with safety. 7 


Frame Melons 

With the abundance of sun-heat now being 
experienced development of the fruits will be 
rapid. 
placed on the top of inverted flower-pots, or 
put slates or tiles on the soil for them to rest 
on. Keep all growths regularly stopped and 
apply stimulants to the roots each time water 
is required until the fruits commence ripen- 
ing. After this, plain water, and just suf- 
ficient to prevent flagging of the leaves. Close 
the frame as early each day as circumstances 
will permit, a temperature of 90 degs. being 


_ quite safe if syringing is done at once, 


Late Melons 


Sow seed now for the purpose of having the 
necessary number of plants for setting out 
when ready in a well-heated house to supply a 
late crop of fruit. Cleanse and whitewash the 
walls and have everything. ready in due 
course for the reception of the plants. Where 
eelworms are troublesome. take the precaution 
to sterilise the soil. 


An occasional supply of 


Elevate. them on pieces of board- 


Midland Counties 


Sowing seeds of perennials 

Seeds of many herbaceous, Alpine, and 
rock plants have ripened. If these seeds are 
sown a few days after they are gathered, 
when quite ripe, they germinate much better 
than if kept for a time. A bed of light, sandy 
soil is made up in a cold frame and the seeds 
sown thinly in drills 6 inches apart, covering 
them with finely-sifted soil. Afterwards give 
a good watering through a fine rose, place 


the lights in position, and shade until ger- 


mination takes place. As soon as the seed- 
lings appear a little ventilation should be 
afforded, gradually increasing the amount of 
air to induce the plants to grow sturdy and 
strong. Prick off into cold frames as soon as 
large enough to handle. 


Raspberries 

. The old canes after the fruit has been 
gathered are too often left until late in the 
season before being cut out. It is a matter 
of much importance to cut out all the old 
fruiting canes immediately they have ceased 
bearing, and also the. young, useless growths 
not required for next season’s crop. If it is 
intended to make fresh plantations when the 


` proper time for planting arrives some of the 


small canes may be removed carefully with 
roots attached and laid in. » 


Strawherries 


Young plants recently put out are making 
good progress.. Continue to remove all 
runners as fast as they appear, and keep the 
soil frequently stirred between the plants. It 
is a good plan to put out a few rows for sup- 
plying runners next season. Manure and 
double-dig the ground, and sct out the plants 
8 inches apart in’: rows 12 inches apart. All 
flower-spikes should be rigorously removed 
throughout the season. 


Summer pruning 

If not already done this.must be pushed on 
and finished at the earliest opportunity. 
After the recent heavy rains a good deal of 
secondary growth will no doubt be made on 
trees where early stopping was carried out. 
The shortening back of this will be best left 


till the beginning of next month. 


Melons 


Melon-growing from now onwards will be 
more difficult than in early spring. Plants 
setting their fruits must be grown in a tem- 
perature not lower than 75 degs., and if there 
is danger of the temperature dropping below 
this during dull or damp days the hot-water 
pipes must be employed. Expose fruits that 
are ripening to the light and air, and stop all 
lateral growths closely.’ 


French Beans 


_ Where heated pits are available, during the 
next fortnight is a suitable time for sowing 
French Beans. A brick. pit with just heat 
enough to keep out frost is the most con- 
venient means of cultivation, but it must be 
one that provides sufficient head room for the 
plants. The. foliage will be better for being 
moderately near the glass. The plants should 
be fully exposed to the weather until there is 
danger of damping or likelihood of frosts 
occurring, when the lights would need to be 
put on and the plants further assisted by a 
little fire-heat. Such cultivation will con- 
siderably extend the season during which 
Beans are obtainable. F. W. G. 
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Chrysanthemums 


The pots are, or ought to be, now’ full f E 


roots, and stimulants may be given fairly 
freely. Everyone has his own favourite mix- 
ture, but it isa safe rule to administer stimu- 
lants frequently in a weak. state rather than 


in concentrated doses at-longer intervals, 


Earwigs are occasionally troublesome among 


the buds, and these should be speedily trapped j 


before they do damage. Repeated experiment 
shows that nothing is more effeetive. than 


sheets of thin paper crumpled up loosely and D 


placed among the pots and in which. the ix 
sects shelter. By shaking them out intoa 
pail of water every morning the numbers of 
these pests are appreciably lessened, 


Hardy annuals 


Although September is usually considered a 
the best month in which to sow annuals for 1 


a spring display, yet those who are 'handi- 


capped by heavy soil, or who live in a cold {i 
and late district, ought to take time by the { 
forelock and sow about the middle of August, 4° 
The seeds will germinate quickly in moist . 


soil, and to avoid disturbance by the necessity 
for thinning the seedlings let the sowing be 
done thinly. Se 


Violets 


Look round the Violet beds and remove all {° 
The best of these may ‘be laid in, 4“ 


runners. 
in a shady place, where they will soon form, 
roots. Those who like Violets with long 


stems ought not to omit California, Princess | 


of Wales, and Admiral Avellan. The double 


flowering sorts, such as Neapolitan and Mare 1°" 
Louise, should be kept free from buds and | * 


runners,. more especially if they are to be 


lifted next month and put into frames to pre 


vide blooms during late autumn and winter. 
Try, if possible, to keep red-spider at bay. 
Summer pruning : 


At this season there is in most places con- 
siderable pressure, and, — unfortunately, 


something has at times to wait fill a more f~ 


convenient season. Summer pruning, how 
ever, ought to be taken in hand without delay 
and continued until a finish is made. Other 


wise much of the energy of the trees will be i 
dissipated in needless shoots, and the fruits |* 
will suffer from a lack of exposure tò the sun. ¢ 


a 

A 
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Plant houses 
Liliums of the lancifolium type may now be 


purea is a useful and not too common plant. 


ml 
| of 


a feature of greenhouses, and Vallota pure 434 


3 


A succession ofboth may be maintained by 4 


placing a portion of each batch in cold È 


frames. Eucharis Lilies are always valuable, 
and Carnations never pall. It is necesan, 


rn 


however, if the latter are to be well done, to i- 


give up a house to them entirely. I used to 
like Statice profusa in the greenhouse at this 
time, but I have lost sight of it for som 
years. Rearrangement occasionally, the re- 
moval of withered flowers and leaves, a 
due attention to watering and ventilation 7 
keep greenhouse and conservatory gay from 
now until the earliest bulbs and Chrysan e 
mums require to be housed. 


Kitchen garden $ 

Although time wears on there may yet be 
a little vegetable planting done. a 
instance, may yet go out, and a late batch 
Curly Greens, Asparagus Kale, and Sprout 
ing Broccoli may be of service in spring. i 
tuces, Carrots, and Radishes will p 
more likely to succeed in cold frames. | f l 
Cabbage butterfly be noticeably numerous 4 
attempt should be made to thin its m 
or a plague of caterpillars may have to 
reckoned with. „Mc 
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Labour-saving on the lawn | 

The article in the issue of GARDENING 

ILLUSTRATED, July 21, p. 441, under this 
beading, encourages me to write to you ona 
question which has puzzled me for many 
years, 
I suppose that the light side-wheel lawn- 
mower may justly claim to be one of the most 
popular labour-saving inventions in modern 
gardening, but every gardener or amateur 
whom I have consulted on the subject allows 
that I am right in finding one very serious 
defect in this machine. No matter what size 
or make one tries, one always finds the sume 
necessary tendency for the knives to ‘kick ” 
or “jump ” either on bumpy ground or, what 
ls worse, when they are suddenly confronted 
with a patch of stronger or more closely- 
grown Grass. That is to say, they are apt 
fo miss cutting altogether just where most 
‘ulti sis wanted. This defect is more than 
doubled by the addition of a Grass-box, the 
weight of which in front over-balances the 
machine and makes the back roller and 
knives “ kick '’ at the slightest check. On 
this account I have frequently found gar- 
deners refusing to use the Grass-box even on 
aftennis-court from which the cut Grass must 
be swept after the cutting, on the ground 
that they have to go over thickly-grown 
patches two or three times in different direc- 
tions even without the Grass-box, and that 
with the Grass-box attached it would be im- 
Possible to cut them at all. 

Now I come to the puzzle. Why is so 
Serious a defect allowed to limit the efficiency 
Of so useful a machine, when the remedy 
i$ as siiple and casy as my 20 years’ ex- 
perience has proved it to me? By various 
Simple devices, consisting of detachable and 
adjustable stays running from the under side 
of the wooden handle to the back-roller 
brackets, or to the solid back of the delivery 
plate, I have entirely eliminated any tendency 
towards “ kicking,” and have regularly cut 
lawn-tennis courts and croquet grounds with 
light, side-wheel machines as closely and 
evenly as any heavy, back-roller machine 
fould have cut them; and that without any 
more ellort and far greater satisfaction than 
l should have had in 

kicking over the ground with the same 
Machine unhe ped by the stays. When such 
stays are fixed the operator has complete con- 
trol, and can see that the downward pressure 
Is evenly distributed. from back to front of the 
Machine. Without the Stays the operator can 
only Apply pressure to the front of the 
mahine, and the harder he presses the more 
M Sncreases th tendency of the knives to 
se and miss their work. 

I have been in communication with the 
Pancipa]l manufacturers on this subject, but 
they either do not wish to call attention to 
the defi ct by providing a remedy, or: they do 
Not believe that the defect is recognised 
Widely enough for a remedy to be welcomed 
by the public. Their view of the defect is 

d on tests conducted with new 
lawns of perfectly smooth sur- 


i 


|i 
Probably bas, 


m chins S on 


hat 


face and even growth, and in those con- 
“Hons | have seen side-wheel machines, even 
"iM Grass-boxes attached, do very creditable 
work, But it does not comfort a tired and 
“sie old gentleman or a lady hurriedly 
Peparing for a tennis party to be told that 
“Y have only got to have their lawn re-made 
pa ew mower to make their Grass- 
“Küng quite a pleasure! Now that so many 
More people than ever before have to do all 
ye An Co mise in the matter of gar- 
sets Wages, it seems a great pity that 
e light vers should not be made as 
mcient as possible. 

; I Should nost interested in and grate- 
eer Your n, and the opinions of some 


s on this point. J. A. H. 


~~ 
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Royal Horticultural Society’s Show 


August 8th, 1923 


The Bank Holiday thinned out the ranks 
‘of exhibitors rather severcly, with the conse- 
quence that the show was much smaller than 
usual. What there was was good, however, 
and some of the Gladioli and Roses formed 
a perfect picture. A large group of Phloxes 
from Mr. H. J. Jones formed a centre of 
attraction occupying the middle ground space 


of the hall. 
ORCHIDS 


Several Cattleyas were shown by Messrs. 
Cowan and Co., Southgate, these forming 
the only specimens on view. The varieties 
Thebes, Diana, and Hardvana alba were in 
good form, while the Brasso Lelio-Cattleya 
Muricl and the Brasso Cattleya Rossita also 
Showed up well. Finally, two Lælio- 
Cattleyas completed this group, in the 
varieties Nanon and J. J. Ansaldo. 


HARDY PLANTS AND ALPINES 


There were several excellent groups of 
Gladioli to be seen here, especially amongst 
the primulinus hybrids, and some of the un- 
named crosses looked very promising. The 
splendid displavs of this flower give evidence 
of its popularity and of the interest visitors 
take in the noveltics—which are shown so 
largely. Messrs. Kelway and Son, Lang- 
port, Somerset, had a beautiful exhibit of this 
flower, including Phyllis Nelway, a pure 
yellow without stain, and one of the recent 
introductions amongst the  Langprim 
varieties. In the large-flowered section Mr. 
Henry Chaplin is perhaps as good as any, 
being of fine substance, purple-crimson in 
colour, with the centre speckled with white, 
though the deep maroon Empress of India is 
also very fine. Two other dark violet 
varictics were to be seen in Distinction and 
Goliath, while of the same size, only apricot 
in colour, is Loveliness. Messrs. Lowe and 
Gibson, Crawley Down, Sussex, were like- 
Wise prominent with their Montbretias and 
seedling Gladioli, some of the new hybrids 
amongst the former flower being excellent. 


Of the Gladioli we particularly liked Matthew 
hybrid 


Crawford, though the primulinus 
Alice Tiplady is an exceedingly delicate 
Probably the best exhibit of this 


flower. . 
flower came from Major Churcher, Linfield, 


with a collection of primulinus hybrids most 
tastefully arranged in glass bowls. Otranto, 
Nvdia, and Regulus were three outstanding 
specimens, but where all were so good it is 
hard to single out individuals. Another ex- 
hibitor, Mr. Alfred Edwards, Fordham, 
Cambs, showed the very dark variety Mrs. 
Velthuys, and also Prince of Wales, whilst of 
the primulinus forms both Dorothy and Ethel 

Ranking with Major 
Churcher’s collection was a group from 
Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, com- 
posed of a large variety of magnificent 
blooms. Empress of India, La Couronne, 
and Mme. M. Sully were noticeable, and a 
particularly noble centre-piece was formed bv 
the variety Souvenir. The centre bed of 
Phloxes shown by Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewis- 
ham, was a great credit to this firm, the 
whole mass of tlowers being in splendid form, 
giving evidence of the careful cultivation 
which had been expended on them. The 
varieties Frau A. Buehner, Le Mahdi, Rose 
Queen, and Mrs. E. H. Jenkins struck us as 
representative of the whole, and the gold 
medal which was awarded to this group is 
evidence of its general excellence. Messrs. 
M. Prichard and Sons, Christchurch, showed 
many verv interesting hardy plants, such as 
Sidaleea Rev. Page Roberts and Scabiosa 


are most dainty. 


caucasica, which forms dense tufts of fine 
foliage with numerous flowers, and is 
perennial in congenial soil. A new Phlox, 
Rymstroon, was shown by Messrs. Wells, 
junr., Merstham, and here were also to be 
seen Delphinium Belladonna semi plena, and 
Geum Lady Stratheden, one of the prettiest 
of this ower. Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, had 
a very large and varied exhibit containing 
much of interest, a few of the specimens 
which struck us being Helianthus Soleil 
d'Or, Liatris callipes, and Calla Elliotiana, of 
which a single bloom was on view. Violas 
from Messrs. Carter Page and Co., Lon- 
don Wall, were attractive, cspecially Mrs. 
Morrison, while Helenium pumilum maz- 
nificum was also noteworthy. Besides hardy 
plants, Dahlias composed a large part of the 
display staged by Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, 
Crawley, Pompon, Star, Collarette, and Single 
types being incłuded. ‘Of the Dahlias, we 
especially liked Cyril, Mars, and Mme. O. M. 
Courage, and in the hardy plants the Phlox 
Nana coerulea. A large group of Scabious 
came from Messrs. I. Marcham, Borough 
Green, Kent, and a well-grown collection of 
hardv plants from Messrs. F. G. Wood, 
Ashtead, Surrey. Besides these, Messrs. John 
Klinkert,.Richmond, London, sent specimens 


of topiary work in tubs. 


ROSES AND CARNATIONS 


Two excellent groups of each were shown 
at this meeting, Roses coming from the Rev. 
J. H. Pemberton, Romford, Essex, and 
Messrs. Dicksons, “ Hawlmark,’’? New- 
townards, The former had a new variety in 
Princess Nagako, and other choice blooms 
were shown in the varieties Mary Monro, 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, and Isobel, 
while the latter firm had a prominent display 
of K. of K. Lady Inchiquin, and’ Betty 
Uprichard. Carnations were exhibited by 
Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath, 
and Mr. C. Engelmann, Saffron Walden. 
Mr. Engelmann had most of the well-known 
varieties, and in particular we thought White 
Pearl to be in very good form. Messrs. All- 


wood, besides their customary show of 
standard forms, had three new Allwoodii 
Pinks, namely, Beatrice, Elizabeth, and 
Madge. In addition to these this firm 
showed a mixed bowl of wew perpetuals, 


which comprised a general selection of flakes 
and bizarres from which the novelties for next 
year will be selected, 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE RAS. 
MEETING ON AUG. 8, 1923 


FLORAL COMMITTEE 
Award of Merit 


Campanula Halli, from Mr. A. J. Hall, Harrogate. 


Caltural Commendation 
Mr. F. Horne, Worle, fur Whita Olean ler, 


Medals 
Goup.—Mr. H. Jones, Lewisham. for Philotea 
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Correspondence’ 
_ Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
tm GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, 
and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING, 8, 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
‘business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
. addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 


. the name and address being added to` each. A8 


GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
'to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. l 

‘Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the- stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 


. more than four plants should be sent in any one 
~. week by the same correspondent.’ Where more 


than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always ‘be sent. 
Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 


‘from several correspondents single specimens of 


fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 


ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to - 


name only four varieties at a time. 
PLANTS AND FLOWERS > 


Roses with green centres _ 
(Mrs. F. A. Johnson).—This freak of 


A 


. Nature is peculiar to a' few kinds, and where 


this malformation constantly recurs upon the 


-same plants we should advise you to destroy 
them and plant popular varieties that are free > 


from such a fault. But‘whilst these green 
centres are peculiar to certain varieties, -they 
may, nevertheless, be brought about owing 
to a check of some kind which the plants re- 
ceive—such, for. instance, as spring frosts or 


‘over-doses of manure. We fear there were 
many malformed buds this’ season owing to ’ 
the late frosts and- cold, cutting . winds.. 


Where possible to detect these green-centred 
buds it.is a good plan to remove them early 
and encourage the smaller buds, which you 
find are more perfect. 


Lifting Tulips | : 


(G.).—When the foliage has.died down lift 
your Tulips, clean them and dry them, 
storing in some dry place until you wish to 
plant in the autumn. They will not flower 
so well as they have done this year, and we 
would not advise you to place them in apro- 
minent position. Far better get fresh bulbs 
for any position you wish them to be effective 


in. 
| FRUIT 

Wire-netting for bush fruit eae 

(Dr. O. B. Shelswell).—This is undoubtedly 
the most satisfactory method for protecting 
bush fruit from birds, and as to its attraction 
for lightning we think this is very unusual 
and need not prevent you putting it: over 
your bushes. 
wood as your skeleton support, the former, of 
course, being the more permanent; 13-inch 
gas piping makes very good standards, with 
a flat plate fixed at the base. ‘Whatever sup- 
ports you use they should not be erected 
more than 4 yards apart, as you must re- 
member that if fine-meshed wire is used 
(and -inch is necessary to keep out small 
birds) the snow which accumulates upon such 
wire is very heavy, and we have known it to 
bring down a strongly-built fruit cage of this 
kind. Your cross-pieces should be 1 inch by 
1 inch in thickness (or 4 inch in-diameter if 
round), and fitted into sockets at each 
standard. You must drive in straining pegs 
at intervals all round to prevent sagging. A 
good plan, and one we adopted for years, 1s 


lows this. 


. ground. 
night, and will crawl under such things for- 


You may use either iron or _ 


lifted out when the fruit is gathered to admit 
the birds. ae as 
Vines mildewed ` -. T 
(Rev. L. Bullock).—Your Vines have fallen 
a prey to mildew. The causes of this pest are 
very difficult to trace. It may be caused by 


b 


cold, damp, sunless weather, with a stagnant 


atmosphere, especially if bright sunshine fol- 


foliage. One of the surest preventives is 
plenty of fresh air, which can be had by 
attending to the ventilation and keeping the 
air warm and buoyant. Your house. being a 
cold one, keep it dry during cold, damp 


weather, and do not syringe or danip- down. 
` Sulphur sprinkled on the foliage is the best 


remedy. We should advise you to have your 


with milk. |The fumes arising from this 


would be destructive to the mildew. In the. 
winter it will be necessary to thoroughly clean: 


the roof, stages, and walls and to ‘paint the 


Vines with a sulphur mixture ‘so as to destroy > 
any germs that may lurk in the bark and _ 


spurs, and later in spring, when the Vines 
are in leaf, to employ the dry sulphur. Then 


` you may, with suitable attention, subdue the 


evil. 
| MISCELLANEOUS E 
Leather jackets ; k 
(A. A. L.).—The grubs you send are com- 


monly known as leather-jackets, and are. the . 
grubs of the daddy-long-legs, or crane-fly - 


(Tipula oleracea). They are exceedingly ‘in- 
jurious in gardens and ‘fields, as they feed 
‘on the roots of most plants.: Lawns are often 


-much injured by them.: On account of their. 


tough skins and their great vitality they. are 
very difficult to destroy. They may be trapped 
by burying slices of Turnips, Potato, Man- 


Again, it may be due to`cold — 
“draughts of air allowed to play over. the 
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to wire each end in sestions: which may be E ' 
‘Nursery, Farnham. Mr. Mortimer was 


fortnightly meetings and the shows: at the 


_ other plants of his raising were honoured by 


house heated, then you could paint the pipes — 
when heated with flowers of sulphur mixed — 


“would be grateful if those having bulbs of }-% 


© of each) to the Director, R.H.S. Gardens, }:: 
‘Wisley, Ripley, Surrey (Horsley ‘Station, |; 


-Cistuses), and the number of promising new |’ 


gold, or Carrot just below the surface of the . 


soil. Each slice should have a small wooden 
skewer stuck into it to show where it is. Lay 
piecesyof slate, bricks, tiles, or board on the 
The grubs often roam about at 


shelter during the day. 


NAMES OF PLANTS | | 
E. A. H.—Lychnis Viscaria. | 
C. Brown.—Origanum Tourneforti. 


H. H.—Possibly a Platycodon, but hard to 


say from the rotten specimen you send us. 
A 


i J. Ives.— Common Bladder Senna 
(Colutea arborescens). i 


J- Smith.—One of the many forms of 


Chrysanthemum maximum. The one you 


send is the thread-petalled form. 


G. B.—Californian Allspice (Calycanthus 


floridus). j l ; 
Emily Atkinson.—1, Trachelium  cceru- 
leum; 2, must See specimen in bloom. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 
G. Telkamp and Sons, Ltd., 8, Cullum 
Street, E.C. 3>-Dutch Bulbs. | 
Westview Nurseries 
Henslow Road, Ipswich.—Gold medal 
Alpines, Carnations, etc. 


Little and Ballaniyne, Carlisle.—List of 


bulbs. | ` 

Torrance and Hopkins, Meadow Nursery, 
Busby, near Glasgow.—List of Border Car- 
natións and Pinks. l 


Roses for light soil 

With reference to Mr. H. Jackson’s ques- 
tions about ‘* Roses for light soils,’ I should 
like to recommend Pipers,. of Uckfield, 
Sussex. Their soil is, I think, even, lighter 
than ours. 
many years and>found them most satisfac- 
tory. ADELA COOK. | 

Godalming. | 


(H. J. Pearce), 


Polygonum Aubert 


We have dealt with them for- 


` section. He was at one time a member of the ` 


` kindly tell me where such can 


' Aes. August 18, 19% 
Obituary ` 


We deeply regret to announce the death of 
a at one time familiar visitor to the meetings 
of the Royal Horticultural Society in Mr. $, 
Mortimer, who died on July 22nd at the Swiss 


getting on in years, but his death came asa 
surprise to his many friends, as he had been 
in fairly good health. Visitors to the various 


Temple, Chelsea, and Holland House can no |. 
doubt call to mind the many fine exhibits of | . 
Tomatoes, Melons, and Cucumbers that he 
used to put up, one of his greatest successes 
being: Tomato Winter Beauty, while many 


the Royal Horticultural Society. He wasa 
devotee of the show Dahlia, and at the ex . 
hibitions of the National Dahlia Society ix 
variably headed the list of prize winners inthis | 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee, which he n 


used to regularly attend. 
+ ‘i 

Trials at Wisley < fa 
WILD species OF TuLir.—The Royal Horti- |-(i 

cultural Society desires to compare the merits f|- 


of wild species of Tulip as garden plants, and 1. 


such available would send examples (say, six }: 


Southern Railway), so as to reach him by the | 
middle of October, 1923. 


Rock Roses.—The Royal Horticultural- (= 
Society, bearing in mind the difficulty of ex |= 
hibiting Rock Roses (Helianthemums and 


seedlings that have been recently raised, will f: 
carry out a trial of these plants at Wisley |’ 
during the coming year. Three plants of | 
each variety for trial should be sent so as to |: 
reach the Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, |’ 
Ripley, Surrey (Horsley Station, Southern 1" 
Railway), from whom the necessary entry |=: 
forms may be obtained, by the end of October, |< 
1923. : 

MATERIALS FOR GREASE BANDING. — The} 
Royal Horticultural Society will carry outa}. 
trial of materials for grease banding in its e |. 
perimental gardens at Wisley during the 
coming season. Materials for the trial are in }* 
vited, and should reach the Director, R.HS. 7 
Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey (from whom į * 
the necessary entry forms may be obtained), {= 


_ on or before September 15, 1923. (Goods to |: 


Horsley Station, Southern Railway). yt 


PINKS AND ALLIED PLANTS. —The Royal Hor- a 
ticultural Society will carry out a trial o j ` 
varieties of Pinks and allied plants for cuk ko 
tivation outdoors in their gardens.at Wisley - 
during the coming year. Three plants 0 
each should be sent so as to reachthe Dire N 
tor; R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey 3 
(Horsley Station, Southern Railway), on or ki 
before September 30. The necessary ari a 
forms may be-obtained on application to the |i 
Director. l > es 
`t 

The above is the correct name of the ia l 
inquired about by L. O'Loughlin (gr |; 
rith, p: 493). I have grown it tor ae: 
years. ` It is a tretnendous PON at 2 
like P.. Baldschieanium, requires ve large l 
place to bloom well. 1 he sprays Plants can .: 
and whiter than im that species. i Morgah > 
be obtained from Thompson an Brookside 7 
Ipswich, or R. Tucker and Sons, Df 


WN. 
Nurseries, Oxford.. —_- W. H. Bro 


some of these fot 
be had. ` 


WITHY SCREENS.—I want 
sheltering Roses. . Perhaps $0 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


| Horticultural Societies’ News 


The result of the Hanwell Horticultural 
Society's ‘‘ stop watch competition," pro- 
moted in support of their prize fund for the 
annual show, was to have been declared on 
August 8th. It has now been decided to 
postpone the unsealing of the watches until 
the show on Saturday, September Ist. 


The West Cumberland Pansy, Viola, etc., 
Show was held on July 28th at Cleator Moor. 
On account of the violent storms the blooms 
were not up to the usual standard in either 
guality or quantity. lor >the best fancy 
Pansy, Robinson and Mounsey were awarded 
the GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal for the 
second year with Edgar Wallet. The best 
yellow self was won by John Smith, of Gale- 
mire, with George Stephenson, and he also 
won for the best white self with Dr. Ogilvie. 
Mr, Jas. Spowart won for best edged Viola 
with Janet Stevenson, and Mr. M. Maudale 
Carnation with Lieut. 


won for the best 
attendance was very 


Shackleton. The 
moderate. 

The Codicote Horticultural Society held 
their annual show in the grounds of Codi- 
Cole Lodee. Favoured with ideal weather, 
the exhibition was a decided success. The 
entries were similar in number to those of 
last year, but the attendance created a record. 
Previous to the show being opened about 180 


éX-Service men were entertained to luncheon 
on the lawn. The * not for competition ” 
groups included a fine collection of veretables 
and herbaceous flowers from Sir Charles 


Nall-Cain's gardens ; fruit, Captain N. 
Flower ; fruit and Roses, Colonel H. C. M. 
Woods ; group of flowering plants and a co!- 
lection of fruit and vegetables, Mr. E. Martin 


Smith ; Roses, R. Harkness and Co., 
Hitchin ; and H. Thompson, of IJlitchin. 
Mr W. Clark secured the GARDENING 


Ibu STRATED medal for a very fine collection 
of vegetables. Competition in the competi- 
tüve class; SH ns very keen, and the judges eN- 


pressed delight with the quality of the ex- 
hibits. Peas, Broad Beans, Cauliflowers, 
Onions, and Shallots were quite up to the 
usual form of excellence. The flowers were 
very Well put up. The table decorations were 


| , Showing a distinct advance on 
Previous { xhibitions. 


most unique, 


The Halliwick Park Allotment Holders’ 


pecciation include some excellent hints in 
a S{ hedul on t How to Show,” from 
Which Wwe cull the following :— 

_ Potatoes, Mig and wash gently, so that 
the SKIN IS not broken { 

Onions ` 2 x A $ 
emoe o Gut off roots to within 3 inch and 
t Ove Onys i iT i 
Th ve l ps, lcaving about 2 inches of neck. 
he neck may then be bent over and tightly 
ued with Fatty or string. Onions must not 
We SAINI < 

Carrots lurnips, “and Beet should be 


within 


a and the tops removed to 

ant. to 4 inches of the shoulder. Twist, 
C ns so tops from Beetroot. 

th, are Lettuce, Cauliflower, etc.—Cut 
4, ' Seanly at the base of the heart so 


est of the outside leaves are re- 
a The leaves of Cauliflower should be 
p d to the level of the white heart. 

, oS and Beans.—Do not wash, but en- 
“Pano Seep the “ bloom ” on the pod. 
poon ol vegetables. —The arrange- 
+h ‘ese Must be left to the taste of each 
e UNS and arranging as many of 
a” nake a pleasing effect. Veget- 
jo) Sassiicd in the schedule may be in- 


“'S Important that all exhibits should be 

ole s possible. By doing this you 
nå >, and if two exhibits are of 
a ne correctly named would 


“l chance of success. 


The annual show of the Great Baddow and 
Sandon Cottage Garden Society on July 18th 
proved a great success, the competition be- 
ing particularly keen. There were over 500 
entries, and the quality of the exhibits, con- 
sidering the season, was excellent. This 
year a poultry and rabbit section was added 
and secured 7o entries. The GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED medal for vegetables was keenly 
contested, and was secured by Mr. W. Davies 
(gardener to R. S, Ogilvie Grant, Esq.). 
Last year’s winner, Mr. W. Watson, was a 
very close second with a particularly fine dis- 
play. | 

The Hoddesdon Summer Flower Show, 
which took place on July 19th, was a long 
way below its usual standard. Both the 
number and quality of the exhibits, with the 
exception of Potatoes, left much to be desired. 
The soils in the immediate vicinity of Hoddes- 
don are, for the most part, dry and shallow, 
overlying beds of gravel, and the surface- 
rooting vegetation suffered severely during 
the spell of hot, dry weather. Prior to the 
hot weather there was a long period of cold, 
dull weather, which kept all crops back. The 
paucity and low quality of the exhibits were 
the results of these causes. The “G.L” 
bronze medal was awarded to Mr. Geo. 
Ponev (for the second vear), who again 
secured the highest number of points for 
vegetables in the cottagers’ class, being 
awarded five firsts, three seconds, and two 
thirds. The afternoon turned out very wet, 
seriously affecting the *“ gate,” and a deficit 
is expected. 

The Steeple Bumpstead Horticultural Show 
on July 28 was a success. Jt was most un- 
fortunate, however, for the organisers that 
for the second year in succession the weather 
should have been so unfavourable. The 
vegetable classes and the table decorations 
were particularly good. In addition to the 
exhibits entered for competition there was a 
fine display of Sweet Peas by Mr. Bolton, 
which included the Wizard, of a splendid 
orange-scarlet tint, which will be one of next 
season’s novelties. and the Comrade. Mr. 
M. Germany, of Helions Bumpstead Nur- 
series, was showing a fine assortment of her- 
baceous plants and Roses, among which a 
nearly blue rambler created much interest. 
The excellent collection of vegetables sent by 
Mr. R. Wash, grown by him on the demon- 
stration allotment in connection with the 
East Anglian Institute of Agriculture 
(Chelmsford), came in for much favourable 
comment. The GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
medal for highest points was secured by Mr. 


Harry Clayden. l 
The terrific storm which visited Coleshill 
and district just prior to the show blighted 
the hopes of many keen members of the 
Coleshill and District Rose Society. It was 
a pleasant surprise to see that so many good 
blooms had been salvaged from the wrecked 
areas, and some of the best had doubtless 
been protected or cut prior to the storm. The 
table decorations continue to be an altractive 
and popular feature, and there was keen com- 
petition. The two classes of Sweet Peas also 
created keen rivalry. Failure to observe the 
by-laws printed in the schedule disqualified 
two would-be competitors in the medal class, 
and the gold medal, the gift of Mr. F. J. 
Dabbs, was not awarded. The extra class 
for children for the best arrangement of one 
sort of wild flower with Grasses only brought 
two competitors. It may be necessary 
another vear to organise an explanatory pro- 
gramme in co-operation with schools. The 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal for the 
highest number of points was won by Mr. 
Walter Farrin with an aggregate of 1S. 


§11 


At the Tetbury Show, held on August gth, 
there was a large group of exotic plants ex- 
hibited by Sir George Holford, K.C.V.O. 
The trade exhibits were of exceptional merit. 
The premier award went to J. Jefferies and 
Son, Cirencester. Two firms were bracketed 
for second prize, viz., the Avonwere Carnia 
tion Nurseries, Chippenham, and Blackmore 
and Langdon, Bath. Private groups of 
Begonias and exotic plants were displayed by 
G. J. Holloway, Esq., and P. J. Pelly, Esq. 
The entries in the general classes were 650, 
and exhibits of excellent quality. Mr. J. 
Payne secured the GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
medal (second year) for a very fine collection 
of vegetables. 


The Sevenoaks Horticultural Show on 
August 2nd was a preat success. The trade 
was represented by exhibits of the highest 
merit from the leading nurserymen in Lon- 
don and south-eastern counties. All com- 
petitive classes were well filled and quality 
very good, except Sweet Peas, which were 
affected by the unfavourable season. Runner 
Beans were also conspicuous by their 
absence, this vegetable being a feature of the 
vegetable classes in most years. Roses were 
shown in good condition, as were Gladioli 
and herbaceous stuff generally. Small fruits 
were well up to the average in quality with 
the exception of Black Currants. Cottagers 
and allotment holders made a very creditable 
display of vegetables, competition being ex- 
ceptionally keen in Potato classes, The 
(GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal was secured 
by Mr. A. Richards for highest points; he 
secured 17 first prizes from 21 entries. The 
day was beautifully fine and the attendance of 
visitors good, and the beautiful old-world 
gardens at Knole, where the show was held, 
were a feature of rest and beauty. 


The annual show of the Isle of Wight Car- 
nation and Sweet Pea Society was a splendid 
success, and surpassed all expectations both 
in number of exhibits and quality, consider- 
ing the trying season. The fruit and veget- 
able section was very fine. There were very 
few Apples, however, owing to the early date 
of the show and the bad season, which has 
ruined many of the orchards. Potatoes were 
of excellent quality, Mr. F. J. Rogers and 
Mrs. Aubrey Wykeham securing premier 
honours for the open sections. The collec- 
tions of vegetables were remarkably good, 
Messrs. F. Harding (gardeners). G. Check 
(amateurs), and C. J. Cousins (cottagers and 
allotment-holders) being the leading ex- 
hibitors. Mr. F. J. Rogers, whose Sweet 
Peas have gained national fame, was to the 
fore. Ilis 12 vases in the open section re- 
ccived the special for the best exhibit in the 
show. The same exhibitor carried off the 
LW. Horticultural Association’s silver medal. 
Mr. S. Miller was another notable Sweet Pea 
exhibitor in the open classes, whilst Mr, F. T. 
Wheler, in the gardeners’ section, and Mr. 
Hi. W. Linington (who secured the National 
Sweet Pea Society's silver medal and cer- 
tificate), in the amateur section, were other 
successful exhibitors. The Carnations 
and Picotees were of rare quality. A 
lovely new Picotce, a pure white with 
a delicate border of violet-rose clearly defined. 
exhibited by Mr. W. Thorburn, gained 
the GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal for the 
best vase of Carnations in the show. These 
seedlings were from seeds which Mr. Thor- 
burn had himself hybridised. Mr. W. Dove's 
cut Roses were very choice. Mr. S. Miller's 


magnificent. display of cut flowers well 
merited the R.H.S.  silver-gilt medal. 


Association gold medals were awarded to Mr. 
E. C. Gable, of Ryde, Messrs. Toogood, and 
Mr. G. E. Tomlinson for non-competitive ex- 
hibits of flowers, fruit, and vegetables of ex- 
ceptional merit. 
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“Gardening Illustrate ” Medal Winners 


ANGMERING AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. A. E. Cooper, highest points. 

ASTON-CANTLOW AND DISTRICT FLOWER 
SHow: Mr. H, Neale, highest points. | 

AUCHTERMUCHTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’: 
‘Mr. Richard Leven, highest points, cut 
flowers. © 

BERKELEY . HUNT AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY : 
Mr. F. A. King, winner of most first prizes. 

BEXLEY HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION : Mr. 
J. Speronella, vegetables. 

BoLas AND: WATERS UPTON FLOWER SHOW : 
Mr. J. Simmonds, best cultivated garden. 

BRENCHLEY AND’ MATFIELD HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. W. Hodges, Onions. 

Briton Ferry HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : 


l 


- Mr. H. Davies, collection of vegetables. 


BROADHEMBURY COTTAGE GARDEN: SOCIETY : 
\Mr. Jas. Manley, highest points. , . 

BUNTINGFORD AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. A. Coxall, most points (single- 
handed gardeners). - 

CASTLETON AND DISTRICT FLOWER SHow : 
Mr. T. Jones, Roses. ` 


‘CATERHAM HORTICULTURAL Society Mr. J. 
Maynard, vegetables. 


CuairLEY HORTICULTURAL ‘SociEry : Mr. T. 


W. Deadman, vegetables. 


CHESHAM BRANCH OF BRITISH , LEGION (Hor-" 
- ticultural Section): Mr. Edward Birch, best : 


exhibit, flower section. 
CLAYTON AND. DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL 


-Snow : Mr. J. Ecclestone, Sweet Peas. 


CoGGESHALL BROTHERHOOD HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. A. Radley, Potatoes. 


COMPTON AND SHAWFORD HORTICULTURAL ° 


Society : Mr. Robert Cosh, vegetables. 

Compton HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION : 
Mr. Chas. Silvester, highest points- 

DaTCHET HorticuLTurAL Society: Mr. W. 
Joel (gardener to Sir John Aird, Bart.), veget- 
ables. - 

EAsTON-ON-HILL VEGETABLE AND FLOWER 
R. Branston, highest points. 

ELMSTEAD AND GREAT BROMLEY H ORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY : 
flowers. 
ENFIELD an HOLDERS’ SHow : Mr. 
B. ‘Coleman, vegetables. 

Ewuurst HORTICULTURAL SHOW : Mr. J. 
Holdcroft (second year), Potatoes. 

FILKINS AND BROUGHTON SHOW : Mr. W. 
Margetts, vegetables. 

FORDINGBRIDGE AND DISTRICT HORTICUL- 
turaL Society: Mr. H. Cannings, highest 
points, Section A. 

FORMBY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : Mr. J. 
Goulbourne, best exhibit, herbaceous classes. 

GODMANCHESTER HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : 
Mr. John “Walker, highest points (amateurs). 

GRAFFHAM AND District HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. T. Todman, vegetables. 


t 


Mis: E. G. Cole, 'honquet of- 


foo STAUGHTON AND DISTRICT BORCOL 
TURAL SOCIETY : ‘Rev. J. W. Wragg, highest. ` 
points. ` 


_ Society: Mr. R. Muggridge, vegetables. 


HANWELL FRUIT, FLOWER, AND VEGETABLE- 


SHOW : Mr. Coles, highest points. 
HARBORNE TENANTS’. HORTICULTURAL. 


Society: Mr. W. C. H. Emms, most points. ` 


HaRBLEDOWN . COTTAGE ‘GARDENERS’ 
Society : Mr. G. H. Rye, collection of fruit. 

HAYLANDS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : Mr. 
W.. Brooker, highest points. .- 

H AZLEMERE HORTICULTURAL, Society: Mr. 


W. E. Moore (second year), most. points - 


flowers. 
HEADCORN | GARDENERS’ SociETY : Me. H; E. 
Ward, highest points, amateur classes.. 
HEATHFIELD AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL 
Society : Mr. S. Clinch, highest points. ~ 


HEXHAM HORTICULTURAL Society: Mr.” 


Geo. Robson (second year), highest points, 
amateur section. ` 


HILLSIDE AND MONTROSE HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY : Mr. D. Roy, Sweet Peas. 
. HoLyrorr, -Bray, anp District HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY : Mr. Le Wooster, highest 


points. 


~ 


Davis: (gardener to J. 


¡ASSOCIATION : Mr. 


HOUGHTON Horon Society : Mr. 
H. H. Butler, Potatoes.. 

ILLOGAN GARDENING Society : Mr. Jaz 
Sampson, highest points. 

Ipswich HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : Mr. C. 
D. Cobbold, Esq. bi 
highest aggregate, Classes, 126-147- 

KELMSCOTT AND LITTLE FARINGDON Hort. 
CULTURAL Society: Mr. W. H. Clarke, 
highest points. 

KINGSTON HORTICULTURAL Society : ze Mr. 
Ewhish (second year), highest points. : 

KNAPHILL HORTICULTURAL SocigETy: Mr. J. 
Hawkes, best allotment. 

Lake District HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : 


> Mr. Robert Whitehead (Second year), table 


decoration. 
LATHAM HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : Mr. 
B. W. Peel, highest points. 
LISKEARD AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. Edgar Tremain, Sweet Peas. 
Lonc Lange (WOODSIDE) GARDENS SOCIETY :. 
Mr. F. T. Smith, vegetables. l 
LypDBROOK FLOWER SHOW: Mr. 
Marshall, highest points. 
NETHERSWELL ‘FLOWER Snow : Mr. W. G. 
Stickley, best exhibits vegetable classes. 
NEWLAND (HULL) HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : 
Mr. G. Wilson, three vases of Sweet Peas. 
Newmarket HorTICULTURAL Socery : Mr. 
W. Waugh (gardener, G. Fuller), second < 
year, highest number of prizes.- 
Newport (I. saa ALLOTMENT HOLDERS’ 
C. J. Cousins, vegetables: 


Harvey 


HAILSHAM HORTICULTURAL AND SWEET PEA ' 


S 


. SocIETY: Mr. 


: ~ August 18, 1923 

NORTH END BrorHERHood HORTICULTUR. 
< SocreTy : Mr. Jas. Pickles, vegetables. 

ON... TAwTON COTTAGE GARDEN SOCIETY: 
„Mr. T. Arnott, highest points. 


PAUL HORTICULTURAL. Society: Mr: R. B, 


Kneebone (second year), highest points, fruit 
section. 

PENKRIDGE HORTICULTURAL SHOW: Mr, \ 
Spooner (second year), highest points.» 

PEOPLE S PALACE HORTICULTURAL Sooty: 
Mr. Looker. 

STOCKTON HEATH GARDEN SOCIETY: Mr, J. 
Drinkwater (second year), Aspidistra. 

STONEY COMMON ALLOTMENT ASSOCIATION ; 
Mr. Frank Shaw, Potatoes. 

STRETTON HORTICULTURAL SoY i Me, 
William Rowse (second year), green Peas. 

TAVISTOCK COTTAGE GARDEN Socigty: Mr, 
T. Brown and Mr. W. Millman (tie) ) highest 


: points. 


TERENURE AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL ' 
Society : Lord Ardee (gardener, Mr. Barrett), 
highest points. 

TETFORD AND DISTRICT Gerov 
Society: Master G. Waters, vegetables, . 


THORNTON HEaTH AND Norgury Horticu | 


TURAL Society: Mr, G. T. Dyer (second 


-year), highest points. 


FLORAL 
T. Johnson (second year), 
highest points, cottagers’ class. 
TIDENHAM FLower SHow : Mr. Geo. King, 
highest points (cottagers). 
TUFFLEY AND WHADDON FLOWER ASSOCIA 


TIBSHELF 


© tion: Mr. C. B. Wixey (second year), veget: 


ables. 

' VAUGHAN COLLEGE HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIA 
tion: Mr. J. Rowlett (second year), highest 
points, Section IV. 

WALTON AND FELIXSTOWE ADULT Sendol: 
Mr. W. E. Woods (second year), highest 
points, flowers. ; 

W. anp R. Jacos AND Co., Lro., FLOWER 
AND VEGETABLE SHOW: Mr. 
six Roses. 

WaARGRAVE AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. J. Langford, vegetables. 

WENDOVER AMATEUR FLORAL AND Hort 
‘CULTURAL AssocrATION: Mr. H. G. Landon, 
highest points. 

WEST CUMBERLAND PANSY, 
SHow: Messrs. Robinson 


and Mounsey 
(second year), Violas. 


WOOBURN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : Miss f 


Feasey, highest points, flower section. 


AUDLEM FLOWER SHOW- 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 30th, f 1923 


Cut Outdoor Flowers. 
£13 for 12 Vases Sweet Peas, 


And other Valvable Prizes. 
Schedules, etc., from GEO. WILLIAMS, See, Audlem. 


Greenhouses & Garden Frames 


Great Reduction in all prices of en an Garden Frames, Summer 
Rustic Garden Seats, Pillars, Garden 
Send. for our Price List 


Houses, Round Top Rustic Arches, 
Lights, and every description of Portable Buildings. 
and compare our r specifications and prices with other makers. 


you. State E ERN 


A.  TURRELL & SONS (Dept. G.L D), E Forest wil, S. r 23 


(2 min. eee Hill Station, L.B.S.C¢. Rly.) Established 15 Years - 


It will pay 


‘£25 for Table Decorations. £8 for Collectionot Vegetables. 


Lomi yen 
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Growing for the home v. exhibition 


SULTURAL yyraL Society: Mr, 6. | 


year), highest points 


It is often said that the man who grows 


it the garden is sharply divided into two por- 
tions—one for the show, the other for the 


noxious flavour—so on; such are what the 
flower-show public expects to find. I affirm 


ORTICUL- - TypsHeir FLOR W 
iohest ; T. Jos: = garden produce for the home and he who 
highest Socery: Mr. T g ‘rows garde od f hibiti repre home, and with the greater energy displayed . . 
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ys ' ALOWER SHO! sent two quite distinct and diametrica y on e tormer. any, 1t 1S freely granted, : f d hich ct A 
y: Mr. Tygnuas Flows : i i f : time ago, and upon which so much scorn was 
| i ' an) opposed types. That there is some truth in are in the fortunate position of being able to : aries 
highest points (cottages) | : ae poured—namely, that experienced chefs and 
g pf" this assertion cannot very well be disputed. produce both for the home and for exhibition, : . . , 
Mr. J. Turruey ayp Whaptoy Who « : 1 decctacd diodes fisfactorile: buetheir n $ cooks ought to be appointed judges of veget- 
N: Mr. C. B. Wiser ($ Vhy it should be so is not easily understood, an o do so satisfactorily, but their name is ables instead of practical gardcners—had - 
Mr. C T Ahi i for surely the growing of vegetables, of, not legion. , , much to recommend it. Those responsible 
Bsa), a octan Cou Het flowers, or of fruit for the home could easily ; ! r a upon a pan wh has pro- for the cooking of garden produce know what 
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Mr. £13 ir! fs on sere are many more who, having selec- size,” and let them instruct their judges 5 
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a on of * flower-show stuff,” and that ing for the home ” and “‘ growing for exhibi- $ 
oe cae ve their occupants, ei Potentilla nepalensis Willmottiana one K W. McGurroc. | 
tpo than their just proportion of time, i OES: 


: of labour, and of manure, to the inevitable 
i bss of the ordinary, every-day crops. 
n , The desire to excel is so strongly implanted 
m human nature that when exhibiting begins 
the exhibitor is perhaps insensibly led on 
Sep by step, At first crops all over receive 
sls the same treatment, and exhibiting 
ing been decided ‘upon, the best samples 
A crop are chosen for the purpose. If 
Sh, ee Successful all is well and good. 
ue 4 the exhibitor be defeated, what is 
© more natural than that he should 


(See page 515) 


terest during recent vears. The point is 
this : Why should there be ** exhibition “ and 
“grown for the home" produce competing 
in the garden against each other? Bearing 
in mind that, primarily, the household is in- 
tended to benefit from the garden, is it not 
possible to reconcile the warring interests? 
There does not appear to be any insuperable 
reason why they should not be. The chief 
diticulty in the wav is that the public has be- 
come accustomed to ever-grown productions, 


Notes of the Week 


Cytisus Ardoini 

This is very easily raised from cuttings, 
This spring J planted ‘the pieces, taken off 
when trimming up the parent plant after 
flowering, in a shady border, just dibbiing 
them in with a Iitle sand, and I found in 
July that they had all rooted. J. M.S. 


Trillium cernuum 


e. 
mæ ne a e o a o 


aa - awa | 


Ny, i4 \ p m i . 9 d 

E’, ore would have done it,” an yky . ees: i 

LOUM to grow a few—only a few!—sub- and it is idle to deny they have been aided i l 

onder more concentrated conditions for and abetted in this bv growers and by judges | \ppearing among T. Trand Aorum roseumn ? 

we succeeding show, This is done; the thin alike. Mammoth Vegetable Marrows, use- is a plant of this distinct Wood Lily, which ; 

Qnd of h Rede f 3 eea ad less for ant purpose whatever; Turnips only comes from North America. It is a vigorous 7A 
fe Sedge has been introduced; an ess te à ats for horses: huge and not unattractive plant. rron u L 
we the victim of exhibition fever realises fit for cows, and Carrots for horses; us é u e plant, growing 2 feet in 
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< _ | l height, lca TES T E Tagen, eg. He, ce i 
N be 6 inches across, the flowers constriction of root room should induce ‘the 


XA. 


| rith Quite a ‘number’ of varieties is now on the 
poi slightly A d ee purple centre and plant to assume truly perennial duration in- market, varying in colour: from deepest 
. . `- about the ed. The most interesting point - stead of the biennial habit induced by too purple to white, and mostly of good size and 


m is the way they droo : 
ee p beneath the 
ae almost -out of sight, whereas in T. 
reais the flowers stand a clear 
inches above the leaves. It is nevertheless 
an attractive plant of robust. constitution, 
_ and lends an additional charm to this in- 
teresting, shade-loving genus. ` 
oo "E. MARKHAM, ~ 
Iris sibirica var. Bleu Coeleste 


liberal treatment. At present the plants have 
formed tufts of roundish oblong leaves, the 
blades of which continue in diminishing 
flanges down the leaf-stalk, and have a 
slightly . undulating margin. The very 
abundant, large, deep-blue bells are produced 
on bristly stems, which branch above the 
middle and vary from 6 inches to.g inches in 
height, Seed is produced freely, and offers 
ready means for increasing this little-known 


form. Out of so many one cannot well say_ 
that this or that is the best where all are 
good. r Ess. 


Scarlet Pelargoniums at the Palace” _ 

I was sorry to see the garden in front of 
the King’s palace is again ablaze with the 1° 
commonest bedding plant in use. This, F 
which cannot be put out until midsummer, is į" 
the worst thing for such a position; but some- 


a re 


v 


| _ A remarkably strong-growing and ~beauti- 


ful- Iris is this, which has grown to 5 feet 
high with me, sending up sheaves of beauti- 
ful flowers of a Cambridge blue colour. 
These are delightful both for cutting and 


garden effect,.and the dense tufts increase | 


considerably under favourable conditions. 
i ge sede Shee | i G..M. S. 
Seedling Delphiniums | | 
- I have a practical symp 
~ Scottish Gardener’? (p. 477) over his non- 
success in raising something. like Millicent 
Blackmore. I have similar ill luck. This 
year the-contest has been aggravated by 
‘slugs; yet I see that F. W. Smith was raised 
by a gardener, and perhaps some day some- 
_ «thing good may arrive in one of. these seed- 
lings for “Scottish Gardener” or myself. 
Anyhow, there is a certain amount of- 
. pleasure derived from the struggle. 


J.. M. S. 

Nigellas "E i 
© Once more these very charming annuals 
are with us, providing many blossoms, 
attractive in the borders or for cutting. The 
Aowers last a long time, needing no foliage 
to “set them off’? other than their own deli- 
cate greenery, which immediately surrounds 
each blossom. How simple, too, are the 
needs of Nigellas. Some spring morning 
© you sow the seed in the open ground in any 
light soil, provided the situation is a sunny 
one, and in August, if not before, you will be 
able to gather the intense blue and white 
dowers. I do not know of an annual which 
lasts longer when cut, certainly none more 
-accommodating when flowers-and foliage are 


valued. LEAHURST. - 
‘Viola Pride of Damas 


In your issue of August 4th reference is 
made to.Viola Pride of Darras. I am won- 
dering whether the name given by your con” 
tributor is really correct, as the authorities at 
Wisley give the name at the head of this note 
as being the name of. the variety grown. 
there. This variety did not obtain the Award 
of Merit, but succeeded in gaining the dis- 
tinction of being highly commended. The 
plant possesses a tufted habit of growth and 


bears very large flowers, the colour of which 


may be best described as deep velvety red- 
purple with cream colouring around the eye. 
The flowers are rayed with deep blue, Tt is 
a profuse bloomer.  p. B.C. 


Campanula imeretina 


Stocks of this handsome Caucasian Bell- — 


flower are an almost unknown „quantity in 
our nurseries and gardens. It gave me 
especial pleasure, therefore, to receive from 
a friend a quantity of seed this spring, which 
has germinated freely. and has produced 
strong. plants which promise.to flower well 
next spring. In its native habitat the plant 
is stated to bloom from mid-November on- 
` ward, but I hope that with us it will postpone 
its flowering to a more genial season, both 
for its own well-being and for the comfort of 


its admirers’ Being by nature a cliff dweller, , 


it will be well to remember not to give this 
plant full soil treatment in our gardens, but 
to relegate it to wall crevices and chinks be- 
tween massed boulders, where a good-deal of 


athy with “A` 


plant, which should attract a good deal ot 
attention when more frequently met with. 
- | W. E. Tu. INGWERSEN. 
Lythrum Rose Queen l 
A clump of this beautiful hardy_flowering 
plant behaved unusually strange this year, 
and instead of throwing up shoots, as is 
usual in spring, it remained dormant until 
early in June. Whether this was due to the 
cold, dry weather I do not know, but when it 
did commence to grow it was most rapid and 
made up quickly for lost time, until on 
August 4th it was a mass of rosy spikes. 
Those who are unacquainted with the plant 
in question are reminded that it is easy to 
row if given a moist root-run, being closely 
allied to that water-loving plant the Loose- 
strife. The blossoms of this Lythrum are 
borne ‘close together on tall spikes, rosy-pink 
at first, fading to purple. ~ TOWNSMAN. 


` Gaultheria procumbens 


Although this shrub used to flourish with 
me in Surrey, where I used it to form broad 
edgings to beds of' shrubs, it refuses to make 
progress in the heavy soil. here (Sussex), and 
beds must be made up of light material in 
order to succeed with it. I saw an‘example of 
‘its real beauty, however, recently on a large 
rock garden, where it occupied a ledge to it- 
self and where the cushions of leaves were 
freely sprinkled with its charming red fruits. 
In the ‘warm, Surrey soil the stolons would 
push through the surface 1 foot away from 
the plant, and the white flowers so freely pro- 


‘duced in spring were followed annually by a 


profusion of attractive red fruits, which gave 
much :pleasure ‘all through the winter. It is 
a native of the sandy places and ‘moist woods 
of Canada. .— E. MARKHAM. 


In the flower garden 
© The flower garden is now at its best. 
There is a.great variety of plants, herbaceous 
and shrubby, hardy, ‘half-hardy, and tender, 
now in flower or bright with foliage of many 
different hues, and although the spring and 
early summer-flowering trees and shrubs are 
over, their foliage forms an ideal background 
for the brilliant colours of the herbaccous and 
bedding plants. Now is the time, when all 
is in the height of summer beauty, to note 
carefully the effect of combinations, or 
arrangements already made, and get sug- 


` gestions for future guidance. Note all results 


of an unsatisfactory nature as to know what 
to avoid and what to adopt in future. The 
good gardener is always eager to learn, and 
his ambition -will be to make of each suc- 
cess only a stepping-stone to further success 
and triumph. F. T 


New Scabiouses 

The exhibits of new Scabiouses, varieties of 
S. caucasica, made by Messrs. House and 
Son at various shows during the last year or 
two, have shown what a field for variety 
existed in the old Scabiosa caucasica. This 
year I have come across a good number of 
these varieties in different. gardens, where 
they had been planted after their owners had 
seen the blooms at different shows. As gar- 
den plants they are quite a success, and seem 
to be giving satisfaction to their owners. 


\ 


one in high authority asks for its afflicting {2 
colour. W 


Violetta Rock Orange | 
This is one of the newer varieties of the 
miniature-flowered Tufted Pansies, now more 
generally known as Violettas. -The plant 
flowers very freely from the early spring 
until quite late in the autumn. It was raised 
by Mr. D. B. Crane, of Highgate, in whose 
garden I recently saw it looking bright and 
attractive in the warmest days. Its fragrance — 
is most pronounced. It isone of the earliest ` 
of the Violettas to come into blossom, and its `: 
flowers are of the richest orange-yellow, Like - 
all true Violettas the plant has a beautiful 
tufted habit of growth, and small pee , 
planted out in the early spring, or, what is 
better, during the late autumn, soon develop - 
into charming tufts, studded with numerous . 
blossoms. W. V.T. 


Platycodon Mariesi album. | , 

Although my soil is light I have never sue 
ceeded in growing this to my satisfaction on 
the level. The plants showed: a lack of 
vigour, and the flowers were not::impressive. 
I happened to put a small plant on rockwork 
about 2 feet above the level, and:this has de. 
veloped into a specimen which F suppose ex" « 
hibits the true character of this hardy plant. 
Grown on the level, this Ptatyeodon had a . 
rather weary look, but under present cor | 
ditions the flower-stems are rigid, the flowers | 
are numerous, large, and delicately tinted ; 
with mauve. In its best form this is a fine, 
hardy perennial, but when it does not enjoy 
suitable conditions it is a poor; washed-out 
thing, hardly worth a place in, the flower ; 
garden. The Platycodons are certainly very 
useful, hardy plants. All that one has to do 
is to find a suitable position in: well-drained 
soil and leave them -alone. — They are not |. 
grateful for periodical removal. : 

J. CORNHILL. : 

Preparing spring flowering plants 

With the approach of =September evel] 
attention should be given to obtaining 8% 
plants to go into their bloomirig: position m 
early November. The dry weather has de 
terred many from transplanting Wallflowers 
Pansies, Myosotis, Cheiranthus - Alon, 
Sweet Williams, etc. Where these are stil 
in the seed-bed they should be, transplant 
into good soil if a semi-shaded position can 
be found. If this cannot be had I have found § 
the best way is to- wet the soil some time be | 
fore wanted; then the pricking out can i 
done more easily. Next morning they a 
fresh and upright, and may be shaded 4 
placing branches of evergreens amongst ° 
them so that they shade them. if they a” 
damped each night they will need: noth 
more than an occasional watering ™ sg 
weather. Polyanthuses and Primroses, Y ere 
they were lifted and placed in shade, ie 
If they do they are almost worthless ee 
pared to young seedling plants. Those ne 
have young stock from seed can, by grow a 
them on in a shaded position, ObtAI a. 
plants at a small cost. These give the | 
flowers, often 
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OUTDOOR 


Work of 


Watering now absorbs a_ considerable 


amount of*time, and those ‘who -possess a 
good water service—which may be drawn 
‘upon to any extent—have much to be thank- 
ful for. 
which is delivered into a’ large reservoir on 
the high ground which overlooks the garden— 
from one of the lakes a mile away—by a ram, 
the initial cost of which has been practically 
the only cost for the past eleven years. 
only objection to a ram when compared with 


Happily we have our own supply, 


The 
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PLANTS 
the week 


tion has been made of the strongest, the re- 
mainder are cut out altogether. Carnations 
raised from seed sown in March are now 
very fine plants, and a bed has been made 
up for them, old lime rubble and wood-ashes 
being freely used, as our soil is naturally 
quite free of this and on the heavy side. The 
plants in this bed include the fascinating 
Painted Lady, D. carvophyllus Ne Plus 
-Ultra, and Dwarf Vienna, about 200 in all. 
As this bed is raised above the level of the 


Campanula persicifolia Ryburgh Bells 
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e vung S tons, and these are loosely laid in to 
ae ¥ z ae te their being damaged by high winds. 
tae s «Wich applies particularly to those of the 
them of in alll Co gel pa rana type, and in some instances 2 
ants pen R soo will © more growths are being formed 
ve inv" i ul be needed; therefore, after a selec- 
and 4 


path bv means of a 2-foot retaining wall, 
which is now ablaze with Gentiana lagode- 
chiana, it should be very effective when the 
lants are full of bloom. 

Beds of these seedling kinds treated in this 
way last year are now a feast of flowers in 
various colours, the great numbers of branch- 
ing flower spikes appearing from a single 
plant are not only attractive but very useful 
for filling large vases indoors. 

Lavender is now being cut in quantity, and 
after it has been thoroughly dried will be 
put into small bags and placed in the various 
rooms. <A large quantity of the blue Wind- 
flower (Anemone Robinsoniana) has been 
lifted, the present being a good time to 
plant this little woodland gem. Much damage 
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was caused by the rough winds which passed 
over here lately, thus rendering further 
staking necessary.. The following, although 
given light supports earlier in the season, 
have had to be more seriously dealt with. 
Peroyskia atriplicifolia, Evening Primroses 
(tall sorts), Purple Meadow Rue (Thalictrum) 
(now very lovely), Sea Hollies (Eryngiums), 
Sword Lites (Gladioli), Delphinium Bella 
Donna with which some of the beds are 
filled, and for the decoration of which during 
August and September scarcely a more beauti- 
ful plant could be grown. E. M. 


Campanula persicifolia Ryburgh 
Bells 


In this handsome variety of the Telham 
Beauty type the flowers are paler blue in 
colour; the blooms are large and well-set on 
the stems, and the new-comer will be a fit 
companion for Telham Beauty. Ti was given 
an award of merit when shown by Messrs. 
G. Stark and Son, Ryburgh, Norfolk, before 
the Floral Committee of the Royal Horticul- 


tural Society on July roth. 


: ; 

Hybrid and varietal Cinquefoils 

The Powntilla family furnishes gardens 
with many beautiful and useful plants for the 
border and rock garden, and, like many other 
flowers Which have engaged the attention of 
hybridists, the hybrid aml varictal descen- 
dants have considerably surpassed in beaury 
and utility the species from which they have 
been evolved. In dry, sunny positions on 
large rockerics these plants have done good 
service, While their exceptionally long Hower- 
ing period makes them especially welcome. 
Most of the species are herbaceous, while 
there are a few shrubby kinds which are 
admirably adapted for cither the rock garden 
or for planting in the front of shrubbery 
borders. In the shrubbery they are especially 
valuable, as their showy blossoms continue 
to Open up some time after the majority of 
plants have gone out of flower. A position 
in full sunshine and a light, well-drained soil 
are the chicf requirements of these plants, 
and, although they are not fastidious as to 
soil, they are plants which will give all the 
better results when a penerous supply of old 
manure has been dug into the soil at the 
lime of planting. 

Two very attractive varieties are Miss Will- 
mott and Willmottiana, both of which are 
Varietal forms of P. nepalensis (svn. for- 
mosa) Miss Willmott is an evergreen kind 
Which produces from June until well on in 
the autumn an abundance of bright, rusv- 
coloured blossoms. The plant is neat in 
habit, and does not quite reach 1 foot in 
height. P, Willmottiana is still more dwarf 
and equally neat in character. It has a lons 
lowering period, and the blossoms, which 
are borne on long stems, are of a bright. 
rosy crimson. Both are excellent plants for 
a warm, sunny rockery. Gibson's Scarlet js 
a modern hybrid of excellent qualities. The 
flowers are crimson scarlet, and are freely 


produced from June to September. The 
plant crows to a height of 18 inches. Vilmo- 
nmana is a fine form of P. fruticosa. It hac 


silvery foliage and sulphur-vellow flowers, 
The plants grow 5 feet in height, and Nuwer 
from summer until late autumn. Frid- 
richseni is another hybrid which owns frii 
cosa for one of its parents, and has large 
sulphur-culoured blossoms. Among the Clie 
sorts which have earned a reputation for free 
flowering and other qualities are William 
Rollisson, orange scarlet; Louis Van Houtte 
crimson; Pha:bus, yelow, margine] orange. 
Vulcan, ferv orange scarlet; and Vase d'Oe. 
pure yellow, H. Greaves. | 
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7 . | f y ! 
‘Notes on Liliums 
At the time of writin -ha 
e time g the hardy plant 
ee is rich in choice flowering pereniials 
an bulbous plants. Among the latter we 
ave nothing to compare with. “the Lily for 
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Layering Carnations — 


This is best completed by the middle of. 


August, so that the young plants may form 
plenty! of roots by early October, when they 


r ; 


August 25, 198 


prefer to follow, and which I have found 
rhost suitable to the conditions prevailing in 
a Devonshire garden. Others prefer to sow 
in the autumn, and doubtless. they. achieve 
an equal measure of success by so doing. The 
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- graceful _ may either be transplanted to their permanent older one gets the more does one realise the 
gracefulness and beauty and none to rival quarters or potted up and wintered under futility of attempting to ldy down hard and 
it in -its delightful fragrance. | Without glass, whichever the culfivator considers the~ fast rules in gardening matters. Most of us 
Liliums no hardy plant border can be con- 


sidered safest plant to adopt. Place. about 2 inches are able to call to mind instances where ortho. 
| c 


dox systems have failed while methods which |, 
the trained gardener would avoid have ben 1, 
attended by success. H. GREAVES, 


red complete, few of its inhabitants pos- of fresh soil under each plant to be operated 
sessing such variety, effective colours, and On. Loam, leaf-soil, and sharp sand in equal 
producing flowers from June till autumn Parts, not too coarse, will prove a quick- 
frosts arrive. To obtain this extended flower- ~rooting medium. Selected) shoots require 
_ing a rigid selection is required to keep up tO be! denuded of a few leaves at the- base — Pentstemons | 
the display for several months. In the culti. Where the knife is to be inserted to form a” These have done remarkably well this sea- 
vation of the’ different ‘members of the family tongue, which is attained by a slit being’ son. Very few plants provide more gorgeous 
there are many points in their favour, among made upwards extending through a joint, and effective displays, whether grown alone J> 
T _ which'may be named their adaptability in — which must be kept open when pegging the in beds and borders or in groups in the mixed - f 
-© many cases to ordinary garden soil, pot cul- ‘shoots carefully into the soil, adding about. border. There are many splendid varieties, 
| | ture, and their great value for decoration in @&nOther inch of soil over the peg and an inch giving long spikes, with large flowers 
thé cut state. There is almost an unlimited -Or SO beyond. | Towards evening, if the soil ranging in colour from white to deep purple 


‘number of! forms adapted for`pot culture, and 


as many will stand forcing fairly well, there 


+ can be a nice display in the greenhouse some 


weeks before those ih the open ground flower. 
Of course, the forcing must be gentle. ‘Any 
great artificial. heat would be highly inju- 
rious to them, and would not’ only force the 
flower ouf of the bulbs but their life also. 
Perhaps, after all, their greatest beauty is 


to be seen in the open bordér among other. 


plants, remaining undisturbed for years, an- 
nually increasing in strength, flower spikes, 
and. flowers in proportion. Perhaps a word 
as to i a. % 3 E 
PLANTING will not be out-of place. When 
inserting hardy plants many simply dig a 


. Hole.and drop in the bulb, or whatever has 


to be planted, and expect the same result as 
the cultivator who takes pains in this simple 
but great point. The ground should be well 


is anyway dry, water with a fine rose can, 
avoiding washigg any of the new soil away 
as much as possible.: This should be repéated 
each evening should the weather be hot and 


dry. Weak shoots not long enough to layer ` 
| , Lady 


may be made into cuttings, or -pipings, as 


they are termed, given a slight bottom heat 


under glass and kept close and shaded from 
the sun. 
moderately moist, it must.-not be overdone, 
or damping off will follow. 


Pinxs.—Now is a good date to insert cut- 


tings of these on a shady border, first fork- 


ing in a little leaf-soil-and placing 4 inch - 


of coarse sand to work down at the base of 
each cutting. Make firm.and water in after, 
daily refreshing with a sprinkle during dry 


weather. Where handlights are at command, 


by all means make use of them, as roots will 
be formed more quickly and a better per- 


Though they require to be kept 


The scarlet and pink varieties are particularly 
effective. The following include some of the 
best of these beautiful shades :—Castle 
Forbes, Crimson Gem, Duchess of Albany, 
Earl Haig, George Home, King George V., 
Greenall, Mrs. 
Michie, Mrs. A. P. Lyle, Mrs. N. F. Barnes, 
Southgate Gem, and Hewell Pink bedder. 


The main spike should be removed. when it `t 
_ has- finished flowering, which. will allow the Ķ 
secondary shoots to make a good growth, — 
and these will give a display until. cut off by _ 
Pentstemons are gross feeders andre. || 


frost. 


quire good soil. Manurial assistance should 


be given at intervals and abundanee of water - 


in dry weather. F. W.G 


-Great Bell-flower, Platycodon 


grandiflorum and its vats Maries | 


Sometimes called the Balloon flower owing 


Callander, Mrs. 


- centage of plants obtained than from those 
. ‘in the open. It is somewhat curious that 
Carnations will not respond to this treaf- 


ment. —Ss—«- aa © J. Mayne. < 
EA ote: Se ee flowers, borne in loose ‘clusters at the ex \ 
Scabiosa. caucasica tremity of the 18-inch high growths, are 


} 
It is hardly necessary to remind: réaders of among the most beautiful things in the } 
| 
4 


i 
to the shape of the buds when ọn- the point 1 
“of bursting, this plant, allied to the Bel- `» 
flowers, is lovely as I write (July 27th). ý 
Groups of its delicately colqured’ large 4 


‘dug and manured, according to the state of. 
the soil. Incorporate the manure well with 
the soil, and then success may be expected. 
What does it matter if the operation takes 
double as long? Is it not better than cram- 
ming the subject into the hole, ever after 
presenting a starved. and miserable appear- 
ance? As regards manure, Lilies are rather 
changeable. The peat and bog-loving sec- 
tion. does not like manure in. the soil at all, 
though they are greatly benefited by its liquid. 
form at certain stages, while the commoner 


: | kinds in the. border, delight in abundance of 
| a | it. At all times I make it a rule to use the | 
oc + manure in a thoroughly decomposed state. 
| 
| 
i 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of the claims of this. borders. 
useful. and beautiful perennial. If I were | 
limited to six sorts for cutting I would cer- running down the inside of the flowers, it 
tainly’ include the -Caycasian Scabious. is a choice flower. It is a native of Siberia } 
_ More especially would I choose some of the and perfectly hardy, flourishing in any buta 4 
seedling kinds which show a decided im- waterlogged soil; best of all in a friable, » 
provement in colour and form. There is a -warm compost, where its fleshy root stocks : 
varietal form which produces immense may ramble freely. The handsome va., 
- flowers of a' much ‘deeper ‘shade than the Mariesi comes from Japan, and is a much 
type. This sort or a variation from it ap- dwarfer plant, which flourishes under similar - 
pears under various names in different cata- conditions. It has the most beautiful deep ` 
logues, but it is advisable to make sure of violet purple flowers, each 3 inches H | 


. 


Of the palest mauve, with deep violet lines : 


Cow manure is the best on light ‘sandy soils, 
placing it at least 2 inches below the bulbs, 
and a smaller amount 2 inches above the 7 
bulbs, which benefits the plant at flowering | 
time, as many species and varieties emit a 
number of stem roots. 


The Rhododendron bed or border is 

another place. where the: Lily is at home. To 

- produce a good effect, they should be planted 

in clumps here and there. For the tender kinds 
such a position is especially adapted, as it . i 
protects them from the spring frosts which where, losses rarely occurred. even in the most 

‘would disfigure them for the rest of the rigorous of winters. It is really a question 

me season. The shelter of the Rhododendrons -of giving them a fairly light and well-drained 
a : is all they need. In the cut state many of soil. Well-rotted manure may, of course, 
them are very valuable, and it is well to be generously supplied, and this appears. to 


note that nearly all the buds expanse nicely be a necessity in order to secure an abundant 


in water. | . H. supply of good long-stemmed blossoms. 


This Scabious may be easily propagated 
from seeds, and it is advisable to raise a 
batch of seedlings now and again to provide 
against accidents. Seeds may be sown now 
under handlights in a light sandy compost 
containing a plentiful supply of leaf-mould. 
The lights should be removed during the 
summer and replaced in the winter. The 
seedlings may be transplanted to their flower- 
ing quarters the following spring. I do not 
wish to dogmatise in this matter. I mention 
this course of procedure. as being the one I 


securing a really good strain. The hardiness ; 
of this Scabious is beyond question. It is 
quite true that' the plants have a way of 
dying off in the winter, but this is invariably 
due'to excessive moisture. In heavy reten- 
tive soils.in Devonshire this plant frequently 
succumbs in the winter, but I have known 
of large plantations in a Yorkshire nursery 


ale BSR RS 


Te | 
© Scabiosa graminifolia speciose | 
Although possessing much of the silvery ; 
character of the betier-known S. grammi- | 
folia, this plant is larger in all its parts. The ; 
leaves, covered with silvery hairs, are ea” | 
-5 inches in length and } inch wide, and 8 
_ beautiful pale mauve flowers are nany 
3 inches across. The plants, growing on 4 
-raised border in full sunshine, are flowering i 
- freely. Unlike the Caucasian Scabious, the 
` flowers of which are mostly borne on long 
stalks from the base of the plant, the ain. | 
pushes up: branching growths which as yo 
extend continue to produce their Hg | 
stemmed flowers. : M. > 


Dahlias 


As these usually begin to make very robust 
growth at this season, a little thinning of the 
shoots may become necessary ; and tying, 
from time to time, requires attention. Those 
who intend to exhibit blooms at the autumn 
shows will, of course, disbud in good time, 
and encourage the plants by means of liquid 
manure, soot-water, or similar P 


l ‘ - Heucheras 

Heucheras are not grown so much as ea 
deserve to be; and from gardens ih a 
would expect to find them they ae ak 
Planted in clumps about a border tey 
charming in their season of blooming, 5 A 
the slender spikes of flowers contribute a 
little tẹ the beauty of a garden. This gre 
I have used the spikes as adjuncts to “? 
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ep o OM, and ahg, l n 
tween flower garden and meadow at Grave- and was astounded at the quantity of earth 
stones. Although 


middle of Tost Suitable to the onte 
May form 2 VeVonshire garden, (shin 


'= of other flowers, and they have been much 
admired. Perhaps still the best-known of 


tye. The wall is about 6 feet high, and 
therefore, owing to the bulk of soil on the 


packed between the 
planted originally with choice Alpine flowers, 
all that remained were Alyssums, Double 


when they '™ ‘e autumn, anf |... the Heucheras is the old H. sanguinea, with 
permanent an equal measure of suis. coral-red flowers. Edge Hall is a salmon- inner side, this wall is always cool. Facing 
red under Older one gets the mein pink, very pretty, whilst Flambeau (deep south-west, it forms an ideal home for many Arabis, and a few coarse-growing plants at 
ideis the- futility of attempting ,, fed) and Nellie (light pink) are worth in- sun-loving plants, of which, however, intervals. i 
t2 inches St rules in gardening niin clusion in any garden. WoOoDBASTWICK. Aubrietias in their various shades are the The smallest amount of sandy soil is all 
è operated are able to Call to mind irs L t h A most prominent. Many of these have that is necessary, just sufficient to balance the 
d in equal dox Systems have fail yh. avatera Casnmeriana originated from seeds which have found layers of stone. If this is done the plants will 
a quick- € trained gardener wyi x The beauty of this plant is often under- their way from the beds inside; indeed, none be found to stay and beautify their site for 
s ‘require attended by succes, estimated, for'it is well worth. inehusion if them were ever planted, although about many years with the minimum of attention. 
the- base p the choice border of mixed hardy flowers. ‘ree years ago a few seeds were scattered The Aubrietias do not prevent the use of 
of . entstemony Tt grows from 3 feet to 4 feet in height, its OVT the face of the wall in order to intro- climbing plants, which should not, however, 
‘© lorm a These have done vuka branching spikes, clothed with. beautiful Soft duce „more varied colour, otherwise the be allowed to grow too densely, and the trellis 
: : ; majority of the plants has been established on the wall is for their support. Many of 
them at the present time are rather small, 


fit being: 


son. Very few plants clear pink flowers, each 34 inches across, and 


for years., Some of these have a diameter 


having two years ago replaced a number of 


fe Joint, and effective displays, lve» forming a pretty contrast to the steely blue 
Bing the in beds and bordersiviy om. groups of Sea Hollies (Eryngium) growing of a yard, and hang down the face of the wall 
ng about border. There are mansi near. l E. M. in a most beautiful way, flowering profusely worn-out Roses, Jessamines, etc., which, 
lan inch giving long spikes, vid ia over many months. After flowering we re- curious to say, had in not a few instances be- 
f the soil ranging in colour from ys». The Orange-flowered Bitter a pae pane of their FNA venals ana at come ae into the wall at 4 feet from the 
ose can, The scarlet and pink vues». 7 ail their spreading growths, with the result ground. 
ojl away effective. The flowin aat f, ae (Orobus aurantius! here seen. Other plants flourishing in the This wall, as will be seen, is not open at 
repeated best of these baii s at over a large boulder the orange- same wall include immense patches of Cam- the top—such as we saw one recently—but 
hot and Forbes, Crimson Gem, Diis ih Pal ARTN of this plant are very attrac- panula muralis (1 yard across), Kenilworth has a sloped coping-stone as its crest. The 
io layers Karl Haig, George Hone fs oe 1¢ cour ae amore this class of Ivy (Linaria cymballaria), which loves such a joints of the coping have been occupied by 
aye Lady Greenall’ Ms. 0 plants. Unlike the Spring Bitter Vetch (O. position, Corydalis lutea, Hieracium villo- these charming plants. E. MARKHAM, 
ym heat Michie, Mrs, A. P. Lyk, Mrs | 
od from ee a ee fs Luzula nivea 
a xe SNOW De ra 
ei has nish foer sil Too little use is made in our gardens of the 
erdone, secondary IAG ME ornamental Grasses. At the most one sees 
-and these will give ola here and there a few of the annuals like Briza 
rt cut- frost, Pentstemons are gui and Eragrostis, apart from the few giants. 
t fork- ie ood soil, Manuri sa like Miscanthus (Eulalia) and Pampas Grass, 
3 inch fe ie at intervals an or very rarely the fine feather Grass—Stipa 
ase of , è viali | pennata. 
after, "oY l Many of the finer Grasses, to say nothing 
g dry Great Bell-flower Pa of Ferns, should be found in our rock gardens, 
and, m dim and, of course, in the wild garden. Highly- 
ts will grand orum án placed, their graceful habit would be of the 
r per- Sometimes calla the Bid greatest value, and would go far to redeem 
those to the shape of tle hud many of our rock gardens from the bedding- 
that of bursting, this pa", dM out appearance they assume in the endeavour 
treat- flowers, is lovely ® | wi to produce huge masses of colour, and, what 
NE. / Groups of its delat Is worse, colour schemes, where there should 
flowers, borne in nose se be the harmonious intermingling of many 
tremity of the Sint ig flowers, leaves, and Grasses which we all ad- 
rs of among the mos beau 8 mire so much in the mountains. 
Fhe borders K One of the finest for this purpose, scarcely 
e Of the palest mauve; mag known in our gardens, is Luzula nivea—the 
were ia the inside WA Snowy Woodrush—which, making a rounded 
cer running, fover, cue bush some 9g inches to 12 inches through, of 
jous. js aco a + po graceful hairy leaves, sends up in June a 
the and pe T. multitude of 18-inch high arching shoots, 
im- walerlogs® ji where i 8 carrying loose, flufly heads of silvery white 
ig a -warm aati freely. Te bracts and flowers which persist for lengthy 
onse may dose from. a periods and can be dried like everlasting 
a ale aan, wih i Aubrleti Eri Id wall at Gravet DoR iti . 
ap- dwarter PË the mnt ubrietias and Erinus on old wall at Gravetye Fhe obvious position for this plant would 
ata- conditions: flowers ge be in a partially shaded position at the foot 
of _ violet purple Hons” vernus), which grows little more than ginches sum, Campanula carpatica, White Columbine, of a small cliff facing west or north, crown- 
ess sition pale Hs handsome kind reaches 2 feet and Erinus in all its colours. AI this lovely ing a small boulder in front of evergreens, or 
dis S biosa grani" eka Is suitable for positions as above array of Alpine flowers is flourishing in the ae HE stream of running water. This 
0 Ca essing C= well A plant requires to become minute crannies between the blocks of Plant should never be massed, but appear 
bly Although Pi piai aa ge wile before commencing to flower — Lichen-clad sandstone, where there does nat o and there, as suggested, in more or less 
an- Character i it saget tention T which it needs very little at- appear to be a particle of soil. Owing to the isolated specimens, and at the most in small 
tly folia, ths W hee and | i x blooms during May and June, minute cracks in which these self-sown groups of two or three. The plant appreciates 
yn leaves, covert RE iner as pleased to see a vase of its pretty plants have made their home, the drought is Peat and leaf-mould added to any good open 
z inches 1 leng fe” Show in one of the exhibits at the Chelsea not able to get at the rear of their roots at soil, and will endure for years in the same 
- beautiful P ie cots: we EM. any time. positon. It is not likely to prove aggressive 
es inches across oe : One of the greatest fallacies in the erection and makes a perfect setting for Orchis 
nS. d border i y ALPINE of walls for Alpine plants is that of stuffing foliosa, O. latifolia, Trollius pumilus, Spiræa 
ed hats Unlike the Or l quantities of earth between the layers of digitata nana, Astilbe simplicifolia, Meconop- 
fi ee of which Bo ock Cresses (Aubrietias) on old stone. It is a bad and stupid practice, and $!8_quintuplinerva, and many other plants 
to ko rom ! Mee sand t all causes more losses among Alpine plants than which would actually benefit bv the root 
it Stalks fO ines stone w anvthing else, for during hot spells the soil association offered them by this plant 
gets dried out, crumbles away, and the Various Festucas could be used in dry, sunny 
positions for the same purpose of root associa- 


shes UP to OW : ae 
Pad c0 ue N) Pa gardening has been receiving a great 
ex or’, “Ot allention during recent years, but tm: 


drought gets at the rear of the roots, with the 


I saw a wall quite 


tion with good and natural effect. if not with 


d 
semm hed ae it does not appear to be natural consequence. 
e : one understood, judging by examples recently which had a 2-inch layer of turf be- quite the charm and grace of Luzula nivea. 
y He cheras m e ae Ne across from time to time. There tween each laver of brick, and scarcely a W. E. Tu. INGWERSEN 
t eu wand eT wall eW more attractive objects than an old plant in the wall, yet it was a fairly new con- a 
di, S84 covered with alpine plants in bloom © strucfion, and being from 4 feet to § feet All 
~ correspondence on editorial matters 


should be addressed to the Bditor, “Gar- 
dening Illustrated,” & Bouverie Street, 
London, E.O. and net to individuals. 


high, and facing south-west, formed an ideal 
site for such plants. When visiting another 


; 
st {0 & ' 

spèt “oai, during spri S 

Mnp ®© o 98 spring and early summer. The illus- 

garden in Sussex some time ago I found 


f $ yS trati < ; . - 
_ Plante nin ther! oe he oe We give today is of a wall which 
sa a OMly fills the important purpose of a re- 


Is ' y: 
charm": ka a ; 
[> MEES tain $ Me Mee 3 $ 
the sle opati ing wall, but acts as a dividing line be another such wall, but this time of stone, 
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jittle 8 ag the T 
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sino Dahlia Society’s Show 
in pre-war days the annual: exhibition of- 
this Society was an event annually eee ee 
ward to. Since the conclusion of the war, 
eae e displays have been but a shadow 
of their former brilliance.’ This is no fault of 
the Society or its Executive. There are a few 
most enthusiastic admirers and cultivators of 
the Dahlia serving on the Executive Com- 
mittee, and these men are anxious that the 
aims and objects of the Society should be 
brought to the knowledge of the flower-loving 
public, amongst whom there is little doubt 


are persons who would like to be members of | 


the Society and exhibit at its show, which 
is to be held on Wednesday, September sth 
next, at the Royal Horticultural Hall, Vin- 
cent Square, Westminster. An excellent 
schedule of classes has been prepared, and 
it is hoped there will be many new exhibitors. 
In former days the competitions were chiefly 
made up of the old globular show and fancy 
Dahlias, and the beautiful Cactus type of the 
flower, of which there are many quaint and 
curious forms. In later years considerable 
change in the character of the Dahlia and 


the classes in which the flowers are exhibited | 
_, has taken place. 


Cactus Dahlias are still 
amply provided for, and now that efforts are 
being made to recognise with awards of merit 
only those sorts that maintain their flowers 
-on erect stems, it is safe to assume that in 
the not distant future all the Cactus Dahlias 
that are worth growing will be produced on 
stiff, erect flower-stalks. Present-day raisers 
may not appreciate this new rule, but in. the 
end they will benefit very materially,.as the 
Cactus Dahlia is bound to become popular, as 
it will be suitable alike for exhibition and for 
garden decoration. At the present time many 


of the Cactus Dahlias are ‘of little value for — 


garden embellishment. 


The decorative and. Pzony-flowered sorts 
have been vastly improved in recent years, 
and there are not wanting evidences of their 
‘Increasing popularity. They are especially. 


valuable in the open border and as cut 


flowers for house decoration they are in- 
valuable. The colours of these large and 
handsome flowers are very diverse and, pleas- 
ing, each season seeing some new colour re- 
presented. For bold and imposing displays 


the large-flowered decorative and Pæony-- 


flowered sorts are invaluable. There are also 
small-flowered, decorative, and miniature 
-Prony-flowered forms of the-most charming 


_ description. .Many of these are of recent in- 


troduction. It is safe to state that these two 
sections will become extremely popular. The 
Collarette type is a fascinating flower, and, 
there are.now numerous sorts of varied form 
and colour, all very beautiful. . For decora- 
tion, however, they must be cut when the 
flowers are quite young. They develop splen- 


didly after being cut and placed in water. 


Although the Pompons are formal- in their 
character, a selection of the better sorts 
makes a most welcome display in beds and 
borders. In such positions they always give 
a good account of themselves, while for 
cutting they are very dainty and attractive. 
Of late years the Star Dahlias have bounded 
“into popularity, and deservedly so., They 
make quite large. plants, that yield an 
‘abundant display of highly-decorative blos- 
soms right throughout the flowering season, 
which begins in August and continues until 
the frosts bring to an end their display. 
Flowers of the Star Dahlias must be gathered 
when quite young if they are to last for 
several days. i - 
Any reader of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED may 
obtain further ihformation regarding the 
Society by communitating with the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr.. A. C. ‘Bartlett, 318, Kew 
Road, Kew, Surrey. _ D.. B. C. 
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Potting of early fruit-trees 
Pot fruit-trees, such as: Peaches, Nec- 
tarines, and Plums, for the early orchard- 
house, should have ‘been potted or top- 
dressed as early in August as the state of the 
trees permitted.. Trees not intended for 
starting before the end of January, or later, 


need not be disturbed, however, before the 


end of September or early October. In con- 
sidering the nature of the compost for this 
purpose it should be remembered that all 
stone fruits need a somewhat larger percent- 
age of lime in the soil than do other fruits. 
An. excellent compost may be formed of two- 
thirds good loam, heavy rather-than light, 
somewhat on the dry side, and of a calcareous 
nature. - To this may be added a good 
sprinkling each of lime-rubble, old manure, 
and bone-meal; also a light dusting of soot. 
Thoroughly soak the ball of-soil the day be- 
fore potting, to ensure it being in. a moist 


state when that operation is-carried out. 


Give the trecs a shift sufficiently large enough 
to admit the use of the potting-stick round 
the old ball of soil, for a thorough ramming 


_of the compost is essential to success. The 


pots should be clean and dry, and care taken 
to ensure perfect dtainage. The crocks should 
be removed from the ball of soil, and the roots 
around them. shortened back with a keen 
knife, others being-loosened with the aid of a 
sharp-pointed stick. After making a layer of 
the rougher material of the compost firm over 
the drainage, place the ball of soil in position, 
the upper surface of which should then be at 
least 2 inches. below the level of the rim, to 
allow room for. top-dressing and watering. 
Trees which.are already in No. 1 pots may 
with advantage. be top-dressed, removing as 
much as possible of the. old: soil ;-fill in with 
the compost and thoroughly ram it. By so 
doing trees which. have reached the limit as 
far as root-room is concerned may be carried 
on for a number of years by annual top- 
dressings: If when potted itis possible to re- 
tain the trees in the same structure for a short 
period’ an advantage may- be gained, 
especially during hot, dry. weather, by keep- 
ing them somewhat close and damp, by fre- 
quent syringing and damping down. Care 
must be taken not to overdo this, however. 
eee n . | Alep: 
o = Strawberries ` 
Runners that were layered a few weeks 


ago are ready Yor severing from the parent | 


plants. Between this period and the time 
for planting it will be better to keep the 
runners plunged in their small pots untl the 
ground for planting is at liberty. Let the 
plants be: carefully attended to for watering. 
Prepare the ground a little in advance of 
planting, and when the weather is favour- 
able tread it lightly. Plant firmly and water 
well in. After planting see that there is no 
neglect of this while the weather remains 
dry, or until the plants become established. 
As soon as the fruit has been gathered from 
established beds cut off the runners and re- 
move all rubbish and litter from between the 
rows, stir the surface of the soil with the flat 
hoe to destroy weeds,-and.loosen the ground 


between the rows, taking care not to disturb 
the plants. I. W. G. 


Late vineries 
In houses which contain such Vines as 


aS 
Madresfield Court and Lady Downe’s it is un- 
wise to curtail the growths too rigidly. When 
there is a lack of foliage scalding is not un- 
common, and the way to prevent this is to 
have plenty of foliage and to ventilate 
freely, especially in the early morning. Atten- 
tion is necessary in respect of moisture, for 


4 


Although many good growers advisé the 


oom a . 
= = x 
3 


Vines ate gross feeders, and if the dralnage 
be right it is hardly possible to ovet-twater, 


l 


cutting off of fire-heat during Augüst, yet, 
upon the whole, it is safer to assist Muscats 
as much as possible and to keep the pipes at 
least moderately warm. Scot., 


Some notes on Peachés 

In some quarters.there is a disposition to ` § -ixt 
magnify Peaches of American origin, and to 
deprecate the value of the older vatieties J cxi 
which have stood the test of generations ii 4. 
British gardens. While it would be idle to Js 
decry, or to deny merit to many of the trans | iit 
Atlantic Peaches, yet the unbiassetl grower jai 
will admit that they -do not possess all_the 
qualities which their admirers claim for thetn, 
Their admitted drawback, both under glass ` 
and when grown on a south wall, is their 4a 
proneness to bud-dropping. This is a fatal tse 
drawback, although it must be confessed that }-24, 
certain varieties of the American Peaches are 4° 
more subject to bud-dropping than others. 
Some of them, when grown on a south wal, 
are not so liable to drop their buds. as ‘they | 
are when grown in a Peach-house, or evenin 4-», 
an orchard-house. But, nevertheléss, when 
certainty of crop is desired, I would hesitate 4-9 
to plant, at least largely, even.the best of- |, 
American Peaches. I consider that Amsden “3 
June and Hale’s Early are perhaps the most 
reliable of these Peaches. Both do fairly well | 
under glass, and both do extremely’ well ona 
south or south-west wall in warm soil—Many 
make a speciality of producing very early 
Peaches. This, I consider, is rather a ms 4 
take. The end of Mayis quite early enough, 


chy, 
for Peaches ripened before that time are more p: 
than likely to have but an. indifferent favour}... 


owing to the lack of sun heat. Graited that |. 
the time mentioned is early enough in the 7. 
majority of cases—so far as private estab | 
lishments are concerned—then I suggest that 
the sometimes disappointing American 
Peaches may be dispensed with, and such 
varieties as Stirling Castle and Royal George J. 
used instead. Both are certain croppefs, bud- 
dropping causes no anxiety, the fruits are of | 
first-class size, colour, and flavour—far 
superior in every respect to Early Alexander, 3 
Early Beatrice, or Waterloo. Early York 1.. 
and Early Alfred are useful, no-doubt, but the 
fruits lack size, and on this account I much } 
prefer Stirling Castle, which | will go so. far sat 
as to name as the finest Peach in. cultivation. Si 
It is not unlike Roval George, but is hardier ee 
and less liable to mildew than the latter.1s 1 = 
some districts. Royal George is by many con B 
sidered without a rival for handsomeness and 1, 
for its highly-flavoured fruits, yet, personaly. | 
I prefer Stirling Castle, which does equally |" 
well both under glass and on outdoor walls k 
Abec and Early Grosse Mignonne are boti 
vood Peaches, their quality, however, being ny 
marred by a certain thinness of skin. | a 
latter, too, though large and exquisit J daa 
flavoured, is but a shy bearer. Violette 
Hative used to be a popular Peach rae 
orchard-house work ; so too was Acton au i 
The old Noblesse was perhaps one of the mor = 
delicately flavoured of Peaches, but it 1s ne a 
often seen now, as it is not adapted to eve? 4 ' 
district. Dymond ought to be in every kes Is, 
lection. Richly coloured and hardy, -it mane y 
a good variety for south walls, ae ae 
which it supplies large quantities of He fan 
late September and early October—4 te 
trees of Royal George have been cleare ' Sea ie 
later work under class such Peaches a © " 
Eagle, Golden Eagle, Bellegarde, 
Princess of Wales are generally users evel 
late fruits, like very early ones; a ay " 
entirely satisfactory, yet the Eagles, an 
Princess of Wales are as good in qual et 
anyone has a right to expect OG, i. 
Peaches. ae 


te 
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=- CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
~- Feeding E 


In applying liquid or other fertilisers to 
these planıs 1t is w ell to give some thought 
to the position in which they are grown. I 
mean whether the spot be a very open one or 
shaded more or less. When under the former 
conditions the growth suffers more quickly 
through evaporation. ` A hot day will take 
more out of the sa ic, for instance, than it 
would when shade or protection of any kind 
reaches it. That being so, we should take 
our own particular position into consideration 
in feeding. Being im an open spot, and a 
high one too, | find it advisable to use liquid 
manures earlier in the Season, perhaps, than 
many others might be safe in doing; and 
were such not the practice, the branches of 
my plants would become contracted—too 
short-jointed, in fact, if this is possible.: But 
if the foliage is ol a good colour there is 
some indicaton that all is well. It is the 
light, starved appearance that I do not like. 
The chances of over-feeding plants growing 
in an Open spol are remote, more especially 
if one important rule be adhered to: this ts 
giving stimulants in a weakly state and often. 
A cultivator with such a position has con- 
siderable advantages, and the chances of 
gross soft growth are remote too. The char- 
therefore, becomes exccl- 


acter of the wood, 

lent for developing the blossoms at their 
best. 

Generally, the time to start feeding the 
plants is when the bloom buds show, because 


by then the call on the roots is great, and the 
growth is, or should be, of considerable bulk 
whether there be only one stem to a plant or 
a dozen. These should differ in strength, 
that is all. Lhe latter may indeed: require 
moisture the more often, and in both cases 
the earth in which they were potted will have 


become exhausted. Growers may have par- 
ticular fancies as to the efficacy of some ing 
of manure, but it is doubtful if anyone could 
fame the most suitable for this plant. I 
should be salstied with the natural drainings | 
from the farmyard for a liquid, but here one 
has to be carclul in these days when carbolic 
is SO freely usi dd for disinfecting. 

For this reason it would be better to col- 
lect from the runs of cows and sheep and put 
the material into a bag, then into a tub of 


ae 


ion, after the strength has been 
. For one thing such liquid 

there is little fear of it burning 
the plants. Potent have been 
found the sweepings from the chicken-house, 
d if t wo are mixed and then employed 
at each walering in strength just sutlicient 
loul same the grower has no need 
or any other, or at least anything better. I 
| n soot-water for all quick-growing 
ts, and never througheut the year ts this 
h in watering. The liquid is made 

y piai wot in bags according to the needs 
> to ntity of plants, and soaking in 
p lhis again is applied in a diluted 
“ate tha: shall just colour the water. It is 
kair he roots and as an insecticide on 
A marked deep-green colour in 

E uag usually follows the use of soot. 
Stakes are made with it when the sediment 


Semployed. This is harmful in preventing 


soil, and is unpleasant in other 


À beginner in plant culture is likely to use 
y onwants not often enough and too strong. 
“hse hand prefers that the same shall 
ash takes the trouble to employ 
mee y when moisture at the ots 
` is notall that can command 


ing the liquid from this and renew-. 


the liquid from animal manures. Those who 
cannot may find an excellent substitute in 
the varied compounds known as *‘ artificials.”’ 
The same rule applies here too; a grower is 
wise in using these ofien and in a weakly 
state As far as easy employment goes— 
well, these compounds are most simple, and 
they can be scattered on the surface of the 
earth in the pot and be watered down. Most 
of us, indeed, like such for a change, and 
there is also in their favour that it matters 
not in what weather we use them. I mean 
we may use them in dull and showery times 
when the roots are not wanting the grower’s 
help with moisture. 


Compounds in the dust form also encourage ' 


surface roots, which as the bloom buds are 
swelling tell much in their favour. These 
may, thercfore, be continued on to the time 
when the flowers are fully out. Effective as 
they are, I should nut advise the free use of 
either sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of 
soda. In skilled hands these may be safe, 
but the chances are generally that they en- 
courage gross growth and soft lowers: blos- 
soms that do not keep well, and are otherwise 
a prey to easy decay through moisture and 
the like. When plants are well rooted and in 
every way doing well, the above at the rate 
of 1 ounce to 2 gallons of water may enhance 
the shades of colour in the blooms, and 
really bring out their size to the full. At 
the same time, I have known so many cases 
where the roots have been harmed bv those 
salts that there is always a hesitation in 
naming them, for pot plants at least. 

A substance that may, however, be recom- 
mended to the tyro in Chrysanthemum cul- 
ture is bone-meal. This is safe, and it is 
very effective, too, used as a surface dressing 
throughout the season, It builds up the 
growth as well as feeds it; and as the Nower- 
ing time advances nothing better can be 
given to aid surface roots. It should nor be 
made into a liquid—just scattered on the 
soil. This, apart from mixing with the pot- 
ting soil, is the better way to employ it as a 
There is little danger of burning 


lH; S. 


stimulant. 
the roots in this case. 


Chrysanthemums in August 
The Appearance of cut blooms of these in 
the market by the frst of the month, and 
the same commanding prices up to 6d. each 


would at least give an idea of their uses even 


at so early a date. It is white sorts, like 
Countess, Sanctity, and Roi des Blancs, that 
are noted, and their value would be found 
in the lasting qualities of the fiowers for 
wreath work and other decorations. This 
season, tuo, Asters ure not so plentiful as in 
some summers owing to unusually hot 
weather, although this fact might not alter 
the preference given to the Chrysanthemums 
at any time. It would indeed appear that 
market growers are attempting a very long 
season for the great autumn subject. 

Apart from the side of sale, one has quite 
a display out of doors at this carly date by 
choosing the right kinds, and taking some 
pains to thin the bloom buds at an early 
period. By the way, the three varictics 
named would not blossom so early as this by 
disbudding merely; the plants must be topped 
about the end of Mav to induce the forma- 
tion of bloom buds somewhat out of their 
natural time. There is not as vet a good 
white variety that will blossom quite as early 
as sorts of cther colours to be named, 
although it is claimed for Reine des Blancs 


group being inferior to those of the other tw 
J 
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that this will. This last has not had time 
to get into general cultivation, and in any 
case it is worth atrial. It was obtained by 
fixing a “sportive” branch of Roi des 
Blancs, and is certainly a glorified form of 
the same. 

This habit of variation in some sorts of the 
Chrysanthemum has enabled one to form 
quite a collection that will give very early 
flowers; and briefly these are the offspring 
of the kinds known as Polly, Goacher’s 
Crimson, and Mine. Marie Masse. [t may 
be well to put the last of the three out of 
my mind on account of the varictics of the 

o 
from every point of view except carliness. 
might, perhaps, add that it is the easiest of 


the groups to grow, and for that reason would 


find favour with some. 
Abercorn Beauty has more bronze in the 


colour ‘than has the type Polly; and Golden 
Polly is with me by far the finest carly yel- 
low, whether disbudded or treated naturally. 
Crimson Polly is excellent, and the carly 
buds seem to give flowers of richer tint than 
the ordinary or later ones. Goacher’s Crim- 
son, Bronze Goacher’s, Golden Goacher’s— 
each name giving an idea of the difference in 
colour; Mrs. J. Fielding being another, but 
hardly distinct enough to grow separately. 
Were the above grown for profit I should 
manage in some way to shade the flowers 
when opening, for these certainly put on a 
distressed look in warm times. The plants 
are, obviously, kept well supphed with water, 
and in the open position they are in reach 
barely 2 feet in height. For purposes of com- 
parison Leslie, Carrie, Goldtinch, and Harry 
Thorpe, among others, are grown; but the 
two groups named are those that supply the 
beiter produce so early as August, apart from 
the white sorts named. I want a pink. 


Normandie gives the earliest bloonis, the: 


plants in this instance requiring to be topped 
to get the same before their natural time. 


M. W. 


Staking plants of outdoor varieties 


The earliest batch of Chrysanthemums in 
the outdoor border has made rapid growth 
within the last ten days or so. Those who 
cummcenced planting outdoors in the latter 
part of April have a disunct advantage over 
those growers who planted three to four 
weeks later. The cooler weather that pre- 
vailed in the earlier period suited the plants 
that had becn hardened olf, so that these, 
when established in their Nowering quarters, 
went ahead at once. During the bot and dry 
weather experienced during late May and the 
first two weeks in June, these earlier batches 
of plants did very well, and it became neces- 
sary to stake the plants early and secure 
the growths, especially in the case of the 
more bushy specimens. It is our rule to 
Insert stakes of a length to suit the needs of 
cach plant. We do not use a q-feet stuke-for 
a plant that never exceeds a height of, say 
2} feet. How often the Leauty of outduor 
displays of Chrysanthemums. is spoiled by 
the injudicious staking and tying of the 
plants! What is more unsightly in a collec. 
tion of these plants when they are in flower 
than to see a forest of stakes standing out a 
foot to 18 inches above the Ree For 
this reason, take a liitle more than ordinary 
pains, and use stakes that Will answer aie 
purpose of each individual specimen. If the 
os : any plant is unknown, it can be 

y Casuy ascertained by consulting the cata 
logue of any crower of repute co ihat tha 
E a ae : -œe toat the 

ts are suiliciently strong to support tha 
Caen Its ample growths. Each stoke 
` i “re zr « Rare . 
this in the soil, the rek of denne Wed 
roots may be lessene etic ee 
ee essened as far as possible, Jt 
$a mistane to insert the stake too near to 
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the main stem of the plant, as by so doing 


„it is almost impossible to avoid causing 


damage to the roots. When inserted 2 inches 


to 3 inches from the base of the plant, and. 


the point of the stake is nicely sharpened, 
there is little-or no risk of any serjous damage 
to the roots. The stem of the plant should 
-be secured to the stakes with stout raffia.'' It 
is a good plan, first of all, to make a tie with 
one of the stoutest strands of raffia, a few 
‘inches above ‘the surface soil. ‘Secure the 
raffia with a tie around the stake first, and 
then bring within a loop-like tie the stem of 
the plant. This method of tying gives the 


stem of the plant. ample room to develop, and. | 


at the same time affords sufficient play when 
the wind is boisterous. Another tie. should 
be made immediately underneath—or, rather, 


`. Below—that portion of the stem where the 


plant branches out into several growths. Tie 
this in precisely the same fashion as the first 
tie was made, and then the grower may rest 
assured a good ‘foundation for a proper. sys- 


_ tem of tying has been begun. As the new 
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branching or lateral growths develop suffi- 
ciently to need the support of stakes and ties, 


they should be-dealt with promptly. Thunder- 


storms and strong winds may be experienced 


at any time, and unless the growths are se- 
are many valuable shoots | 


cured, the chances 
may be lost. —— 

is to loop the branching growths, by continu- 
ing to tie them in the manner suggested for 
the first two ties that were made to each plant 
‘—i.e., let each branch be ‘controlled by. a tie 
first being made to the stake, and then the 
branch itself should be brought within a 
loop of raffia, tied just sufficiently tight for 
the branch to derive support therefrom. On 
no account should the branches be ‘tied in 


tightly. The tying must be continued from 


time to time as required; and until the plants 
‘have finished their growth. AD Be Ce 
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-Notes for mid-August | 


- Although not such a busy time as March or _ 


April for the sowing of seeds, the date men- 


| tioned has a special claim upon the gardener 
for the preparation and eventual supply of | 


many vegetables during the coming winter 
and the succeeding months,.of spring. 
No specified date can be set-down to suit all 
localities. It must be more or less left to the 
‚grower, who should know the climatic con- 
‘ditions, nature of soil, early or late position 
he has to deal with and act accordingly. It is 


a wise course to. make two sowings of many ` 


things, allowing 10 days or so to intervene 
between. A week too early or that much .too 
late may land one in difficulties, irrespective 
of the season, so that it is incumbent upon 
those responsible to strike the happy medium. 
As an “instance, Cabbages sown a week too 
early are quite liable to run to seed, while 
Spinach sown a week, late may not prove 
strong enough to withstand a hard winter. 
Ground that has to be dug for a crop should 
not be allowed to dry up before the planting 
‘or sowing is carried out.. No seeds ger- 
minate in a parched soil, and ‘if artificial 
waterings can be dispensed with so much 


better will the results be, as shading the seed- ` 


bed except in a very small way is out of the 
question. Should the soil be considered too 
dry for vegetation the drills should be soaked 


a few hours previous to committing the seeds- 


to the ground.. Avoid thick sowing of Cab- 
bage, Cauliflower, Turnips, and Spinach, 
likewise Lettuce and Endive. Early Horn 
Carrots may be sown for early spring use, 
selecting a warm, sheltered position, and 
Tripoli Onions should be got in for pulling 


- 


The chief point for growers to bear in mind | 
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young during the winter or for transplanting 
next spring. All the drills for the above 
should have not'less than 12-inches between, 
so that-the flat hoe may, be plied to destroy 
weeds during’ dry weatherand promote quick 
growth, dusting with powdered lime fre- 
quently as slugs are much in evidence this 
season. Plant out Coleworts or Cabbages 


‘sown last month; dlso late Broccoli, Borecole, | 
etc., without delay, so that they may get well 
established by late autumn. 


-J. Mayne: > 


; Vegetable Marrows 


As every grower of Vegetable Marrows 


< knows, the plants revel in rich soil and in 


plenty of moisture. Yet there are few plants 
which are so impatient of any excess ‘of 
moisture,. and in a wet, cold season the 


‘ foliage rapidly falls a prey to mildew, which 


effectually ends the hopes of the grower for 
that season. When the plants are put out on 


raised mounds there is less chance of mildew 
‘proving dangerous, for mounds are naturally 
“more porous than small hillocks made on the 
level. Long ago we were taught to lay Pea- - 
stakes or.similar material along the ground, 


and over which the foliage rambled and did 
not come: into direct contact with the cold 
soil.: It was a good plan, but, like many 


other old customs, it appears -to have fallen - 


into disuse. It .is a popular fallacy. that 
Vegetable Marrow plants are quité hardy. 


They are not; as a matter of fact, for, like all 


the Cucurbitze,. they enjoy as much warmth 
as can be.provided for them. Indeed, so much 
is this the case that in some districts Marrows 
must be grown in frames or in pits upon beds 
of fermenting material: KIRK. 


Savoys for late use 


= In the note on Savoys and-their usefulness 
by “ Kirk,” at page 440, I should- like.to add- 
For the first three- 
months of the year they are the most valu- 


one in favour of these. 


able. -I have grown Savoys for many years, 


that known under the name of Ormskirk 


being the best. I have always found this far 
more hardy than the Drumhead type. . In 
fact I do not remember ever having 
suffer through the weather.. a : 
Last year I planted out a big lot, hoping to 
get a market for them in spring. Many of 
these ran to seed at the end of March. I have 
seen the time when these would have been 


the most profitable green crop. : Planted late 


in good ground, Savoys go on growing all the 
winter. Ge & A Joun Crook. 

< Seed Potatoes, retail prices 

Disgusted`with the high prices asked. for 
seed Potatoes last. spring I purchased some 
from a local grower. The tubers were large, 
they were cut in half, they came up strongly, 
and I could not reasonably expect’ Potatoes 
to look better. - They were.sold at 3s. per 
cwt., seed ‘of the same kind being priced at. 
10s. per cwt. by a local retailer. The price 


of seed Potatoes has been disgraceful when ` 


the poor growers would have been glad to 
shift their stocks at'4,;3 per ton. Prices of 
seed ranged from gs. to 15s. per cwt. 
These’ exorbitant’ prices have 
affected allotment holders. 


of manure could not be obtained under 12s. 
Those men could have bought Potatoes 


cheaper than they grew them, for growers’ 


were selling at 2s. per cwt. Last season a 
retailer in this locality priced Great Scot at 
12s. per cwt. direct from Scotland. It hap- 
pened that a working man‘ discovered that a 
great portion of this seed was grown some 
miles distant, and bought some direct from 
the grower at 6s. per cwt., so that the retailer 


was making’a profit of 100 per cent. . Not. 


‘the 


seen it. 


yield of fruit. 


seriously - 
Not only have. 
they had.to pay so dear for seed, but a load - 
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only was this the case, but seed ónce grown 


from Scotland was sold for seed, brought 


direct from that country. If this is riot pro- 
fiteering I do not know what is, and is there 
any wonder that many Potato growers are in 
a bad way? That the producer is penalised 


by the excessive profits made by the middle - 


man I have abundant proof. Several years 


ago a retailer here gave me od. per dozen 


for good Cabbage Lettuce in May. I found 
that he sold them at from 3d..to 4d. each. 
Last autumn, when I was selling good, 


-Alicante Grapes at from ıs. to 1s. 6d, per bb., 
a local retailer was charging ‘3s. per Ib, for 


samples not so good as mine, and I know 


-that the man was not giving ıs. per lb, for 


them: in Covent Garden. Cauliflowers- for 
which the grower receiyed 3d. each were te 


tailed at 3d. I could give plenty more similar 


instances, but the above will suffice. Natur 
ally growers are indignant, and say the re- 
tailers will not let them live. It ig not only 
producer but the consumer -that is 
penalised by these excessive profits: .. If pro- 
fits.were fairly distributed many hundreds of 
men now out of work would find permanent 
employment. J. CORNHILL. 


. Salt and Asparagus-beds 


© This is the best time at whichfto “give'a 


‘dressing of agricultural salt to Asparagus 


beds. It serves a double purpose, for not only 
does it act as a stimulant to the pigorously- 
growing plants, but, in addition, ft destroys 
weeds, which so readily and so persistently 


over-run Asparagus-beds. Those who live in 


seaboard districts may, however," substitute 
seaweed for salt. The weed is‘a_ natural 
fertiliser when used in a half-decayed state, 
and it is one which is particularly suitabletor 
Asparagus. A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


A popular Cabbage 
One of the Cabbages which appears to hold, 
its own against more modern introductions is 
Winningstadt. I have already ;attended a 


considerable number of village ‘and’ parish 


shows, and in the Cabbage class Winning: 
stadt turns up with unfailing regularity and 


‘in quantity. Opinions may differ concerning 
_ the quality of this Cabbage, but that itis a 


handsome one cannot be denied; and it has 
certainly a hold upon the -allotment and 


cottage vardener alike for exhibition and for 
. cooking. i 


z Kig. 
. NOTES AND REPLIES © 
Removing male flowers of Marrows . 
Would you kindly tell me through your 


. columns whether gardeners are’ doing the 


right thing when they pick off, the ‘male 
flowers of Marrows? I find they afl do tt, 
calling. these flowers ‘ blind blooms.” They 


- urge as an excuse for doing this that these 


flowers weaken the plant and prevent 4 g00 
Personally, 1 should have 
thought that the male flower should be 
allowed to bloom, as the female fruit-bearing 
blooms depend upon them for fertilisation. 
But everyone I speak to about it says the 


same thing, ‘‘ they must be picked off.” 


(Rev.) W. HorsFalt. 
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[We have had a fairly long experience, and 


have, also witnessed various methods oi 
growing Vegetable Marrows In rural as 


tricts in many parts of the country, but have 


never. seen nor heard of the plants beng 
divested of the male blooms before. With 
out the pollen furnished by them fertilisation 
by bees and insects cannot be effected, there- 
fore the natural course to pursue, t 
which large growers of the vegetable oa 
is to leave them on the plants, the rest! 
always being eminently satisfactory.] 
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opens into a bloom of perfect form. I wrote 
of it last year as being likely to replace, or 
rather to be preferred to that remarkably 
popular kind; Mme. A. Chatenay, and I do 
net think I am far wrong. For one thing, 
the plant is a better doer. It has not taken 
such a quick hold upon those growers who 
provide blossoms for market, as thought 
likely ; but still, as matters go, the variety 
may be termed new. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, as to the value of this Rose in the open 
ground. The colour has been variously 
described. Plainly it is salmon-pink at base 
of petals, shading to flesh colour towards the 
points. As in every other variety of Rose, 
some fault may be noted in this, and the in- 
clination for the growth to get mildew to- 
wards autumn is certainly not in its favour. 
Notwithstanding, it is agreat Rose, and may 
be planted with confidence. Heo: 
9 


The Macartney Rose (Rosa 
bracteata) 


This beautiful Rose, which was introduced 


INDOOR PLANTS 


Mignonette for winter flowering 


Mignonette is undoubtedly very useful for 
late autumn and winter flowering. The seed. 
for this purpose should be offa good strain, 
such as the variety Machet, which has proved 
excellent for the purpose with me. It is 
advisable to make about four sowings, one 
each month from July to October, to main- 
tain a succession throughout the winter. For 
the production of fine sturdy plants a good 
compost is necessary, and should consist of 
two parts good loam, one part well-decayed 
cow-manure, with the addition of sufhcient 
sand to keep it open, and a dusting of char- 
coal. The most convenient sized pots are 
s-inch to 6-inch, which should, when the 
drainage material has been placed in position, 
and covered with pieces of turfy loam, be 
filled to within 1 inch of the rim with com- 
post made firm, to, ensure sturdy growth: 
Make the surface of the soil level, and if 
slightly on the dry side water before sowing 


The Chili Pine (Araucaria imbricata), showing a section of the seed vessel 
‘(See opposite page) . 


from China in 1793 by Lord Macartney, is 
now blooming freely. with me on a southern 
wall, where its large, single, - snow-white 
flowers, each 4 inches across, with a central 
bunch of orange stamens, render this a very 


striking and lovely Rose. The flowers appear 


at the ends of the leafy side branches, the 
luxuriant polished: leaves being thickly- set 
upon the branches, and forming a regular 
frill to the charming, fruity-scented flowers. 
The plants growing here are the result of a 
few suckers sent a few years ago by a lady 
who grows this Rose at the foot of a low, 
warm wall to perfection. The Macartney 
Rose suffers in some districts if the winter is 
severe, and therefore should be planted in a 
warm and sheltered situation, with. a wall to 


support it, as such a fine shrub is worthy of . 


all the care bestowed upon it. Flowering 
from June until autumn renders this Rose 
even more valuable, as we are by no means 
overdone with shrubs which bloom at this 
period of the year ; also it is practically ever- 
green. The orange-red, woolly fruits are each 
about 1} inches wide and very ornamental 
when approaching the ripening Se < 


/ 


the seed. Sow thinly and evenly, and cover 


the seed with a thin layer of- finely-sifted 
sandy soil. The’ pots may then be placed in 
a cold frame, shaded, and kept close until ger- 
mination takes place, when ventilation should 
be freely given. As soon as the seedlings are 
sufficiently strong they should be thinned out, 
leaving from five to seven; according to the 
size of the pot, the strongest and most evenly 
placed being retained. As the weather be- 
comes colder it will be found advisable to give 
the later batches of seed the assistance of a 
little warmth to encourage germination, a 
slightly heated frame or greenhouse answer- 
ing the purpose, When the pots have become 
nicely filled with roots assistance may be 
given in the shape of weak liquid manure. 
Mignonette succeeds well in a warm green- 
house during the winter, and should be given 
a position with plenty of light. ASTER: 


Hippeastrums 


Bulbs that were started early into growth 
are now fully matured. Everything that 
tends to keep the leaves alive and healthy 
should be done, as the longer they retain 
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Araucatia imbricata 


Besides being one of the most familiar of 
| Conifers, this tree can also claim 
f the most effective when properly 


to be one o 
; It thrives best on a well-drained 
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late, and that condom When given sufficient growing space, allow- 


ing room for the full development of its 
` branches, it presents a very attractive appear- 
“ance. Though it is fairly hardy as regards 


a wind and frost, it will not thrive in a smoky 
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or Monkey Puzzle 


tree can be easily raised from seed, which 
should be dibbled in about r inch apart, pre- 
ferably in a cold frame in March. The 
illustration on page 522 shows a section of 
cone and the arrangement of the seeds. 


J. E. 


Spirzea digitata 
Considerable mystery scems to surround 
this dwarf, late-fowering Spiræa, that from 
about July onwards continues to produce rich 
raspberry plumes of flowers on 6inch 
to g-inch stems in any cool or moist corner 


The Chill Pine (Araucaria imbricata) 


Hower appearing on some and the male on 
Seite The foliage of the latter tree usually - 
4S more flourish than that of the former, 


Vier oh: ) x i 
should be $ ms Ee „while in shape it is generally less stag- 


headed, The pollen which is liberated from 
an c fower fertilises the cone for the fol- 
WS Scars that is, the cone takes two years 


Bice ‘maturity. Each cane usually con- 
TT t n . = 

F DAUE 200 bean-shaped seeds, each about 
inchs long, which are edible, and when 


mastol os Chestnuts are quite palatable. The 
the 


ion which the cones shown in 
“ss0o0 were taken, is one of an avenue 
Lochinch Grounds, Castle 


Sowing jn 
eiv, and is regarded as the finest in 
: The appearance of the trees at this 
~on ool the year, with the large Cocoanut- 
“peu cones, some of which are 20 inches in 
“rcum‘erence, is one of unique beauty. The 


in our rock gardens or on the margin of the 
bos or stream. I have known this plant for 
many years under the above name or under 
the alternative names of S. lobata nana and 
S. palmata nana. Now S. digitata fs 
ascribed to Siberia, S. lobata to Eastern 
North America, and S. palmata to Japan; 
and none of the authorities or books I have 
consulted give me any definite information 
as to where this little beauty rightly belongs. 
The late Reg. Farrer at last reaches the 
conclusion that it might be an Alpine develop- 
ment of S. palmata, in which case the palm 
coes to Japan; and this little treasure should 
henceforth be called S. palmata nana. What- 
ever mav be the rights of this case, the plant 
should be present in every rock garden of 
be relied upon to stav 


anv pretence and may 
hee ance of itself 


at home and never make a nuts 
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by invading the territories of other and pos- 
sibly weaker plants. Given coolness or mois- 


ture, it will continue for many weeks to wave 


its rich plumes over the carpet of prettily 
divided leaves, which are often tinged with 
bronzy purple, thus still more adding to the 
decorative value of this choice plant. I have 
had it associated with Astilbe simplicifolia, 
Trollius pumilus, T. patulus, Synthyris 
reniformis, Saxifraga Fortune?, S. cortusa- 
folia, and Patrinia palmata (P. triloba) in 
soil enriched with leaf-mould and peat at the 
foot of a north-facing cliff, where all suc- 
ceeded admirably and proved attractive foils 
one to the other. W. FE. Tu. INGWERSEN. 


New Canadian plant import 
regulations 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
desires to give notice that new regulations 
have been issued by the Canadian Govern- 
ment governing the entry of nursery stock 
and plants into the Dominion, The regula- 
lions, so far as concerns produce from kng- 
land and Wales, come into force on Septem- 
ber ist, and are summarised as follows :— 

The term * plant" or “ plants ” includes 
all members of the vegetable kingdom and 
any plant or product of a plant. The term 
“nursery, stock ” includes all plants for orna- 
mental purposes or propagation. Seeds and 
sced potatoes are not ancluded. 

All shipments of nursery stock imported 
into Canada irom this country must be 
accompanied by a certificate of inspection and 
a permit must be obtained by the importer. 
An official certiieace Must accompany the in- 
voice and a copy of this certificate must be 
attached to each container. ‘Lhese certificates 
must be issued and signed by an authorised 
official, and musi state that the nursery stock 
covered by the certificate bas been duly ex- 
amined by him and has been found apparently 
free from any pest or disease, Each container 
must also be clearly marked with the names 
and addresses of the consignor and consignee 
and the port of entry; in addition, a decla- 
ration showing the quantity, kind, and value 
of the nursery stock contained therein must 
be affixed. Nursery steek will only be ad- 
mitted through the following ports: Niagara 
Falls, Ont., St. John, N.B., Montreal, 
Que., and Vancouver, B.C. Nursery stock 
will also be liable to inspection at the port of 
entry, and if found to be infected with any 
pest or disease, to protective treatment, or 
destruction. The importation of nursery stuck 
into Canada through the mails is prohibited. 
The importation of Potatoes is prohibited, as 
also is the importation of the following species 
of the genus Pinus and the horticultural 
varieties, namely : White Pine (Pinus Strobus 
L.); Western White Pine (Pinus monticola 
Dough); Sugar Pine (Pinus Lambertiana 
Dougl.); Stone or Cembrian Pine (Pinus 
Cembra L.); and all other five-leaved species 
of the genus Pinus, and all species and varic- 
ties of Currants and Goosecberries (Ribes and 
Grossularia), but not including the fruits of 
the latter, European Buckthorn (Rhamnus 
cathartica L.) and Common or Rust Barberry 
(Berberis vulgaris L.) and their hybrids and 
horticultural varieties, and also all species 
and varieties of Berberis and = Odostemon 
(Mahonia) susceptible to Crown Rust of Oats 
and Black-stem Rust of Wheat respectively, 
including B. Amurensis Rupr., B. aristata 
D.C.. B. Canadensis Pursh.. B. ilicifolia 
Forst., B. Lycium Royle, B. Nepalensis 
Soreng, R. Sibirica Path R. Aguifelius 
Rydb.; and all species and varieties of the 
genera Pseudotsuga, Tsuga, and Larix. 

The Ministry is prepared to arrange for the 
necessary examination and certification of 
consignments on payment of a fee at the rate 
of 2 guineas per dav for each inspector. The 
minimum fee charged will be 1 guinea. 
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p i y i | 
Southern Counties 
Layered Strawberries 82 E 
‘Runners layered into smalt pots will absorb 
much labour in regard to keeping the soil 
in an equally moist state. Unless this is 
made a point of, free and rapid root develop- 
ment will, not ensue, while; the period for 


severing the runners from the parent plants | 


will be delayed. In hot, dry weather it is not 
unusual for watering to be necessary morn- 
ing, noon, and late afternoon. As soon as 
_the pots are well filled with roots. the plants 
may with advantage be removed- and stood 
for a time on the north side of a wall or 
hedge, and'still be supplied with all the water 
they require. It'is a good plan in the con- 


- ~ veying of the plants from the beds to where 


they are to stand for a time to pick out the 
strongest for potting on for forcing (unless 
other provision has been made), and place 
them in a separate group. Both potting and 
planting-out may be done in a week or ten 
days after their removal from the’ beds. 


- Potting 7 ` 


If new pots are to be used, immerse them 


_in water for some twelve hours beforehand, 


and, when dry, well drain with crocks and 
sprinkle a little fresh soot over them. Use the 
best fibrous loam obtainable, and add about 
one-third of well-decayed manure or old 
mushroom dung to two-thirds of the loam, 
which ‘should be pulled or chopped to pieces. 
A further addition of lime rubble is admissible 
in cases where the loam is of a*heavy, adhe- 
sive nature. Firm ‘potting is most essential, 
and the balls of the plants must be in a 
moist condition. Stand the pots afterwards 


on either a hard surface or a bed of ashes. 


‘Water carefully and, syringe the foliage morn- 
in diameter are the most suitable. 


Planting-out 


The chief points to observe are to have the 
soil in a firm condition, to open holes with a 
trowel large enough to receive the balls, and. 
to allow of fine soil' being filled in round and 

‘made. very firm. Avoid deep planting, and 
just cover the tops of the balls with soil. 
Water and then mulch. After this water as 
often as necessity may demand. The usual 
distances for planting are 2 feet between 
the rows and 18 inches between the. plants, 


Spinach 


x 


The time has arrived for making prepara- 
tion. for the raising of Spinach for.autumn, 
winter, and spring supplies. Open, well- 


. drained ground is essential, and the soil must 


be rich to obtain good results. The requisite 
area should, therefore, be manured and dug 
at once. One-third of this should be sown now 
A. fortnight. after 
sow another third with the winter variety 
and the remaining portion with Perpetual 
Spinach for spring use. The last-named sur- 
vives when the winter variety succumbs 
during a hard winter. ` | 


` Pinks 


When used as edgings on the margins of 
walks and plant borders, the plants become 
untidy-looking after the third year. It is, 
therefore, best to break them up and replant 


every third season. After removing and lay- 


ing the plants in by the heels, manure and dig 
the ground. Firm and level it with a rake, 
then plant tufts consisting of five or seven 
growths, with portions of the older stems on 
them, 9 inches apart, and make them firm. 
Keep well watered until rooted. A. W. © 
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THE WEEK'S WORK 


Midland Counties l 


Propagating bedding plants- 
Cuttings of many summer bedding plants © 


may now be taken, beginning with the more 
tender and. soft-wooded subjects, such as 
Ageratum, Heliotrope, Lobelia, and Iresine. 
‘These will root best in a gentle’ heat in a 
closely shaded frame or pit. . 
Zonal and Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums may be 
placed in pots or boxes and rooted in the 
open, although it is safer to put them in 
cold frames where the lights can be placed 


‘Stove 


August 25, 1993 
-. Scotland > 


Ventilation in the stove may yet be fairly 
free in order that the temperature does not 


become unduly high. Shading may be dis 4" 
pensed with as far as possible now. The ` 
“free admission of air and the reduction of 12 
shade both assist in the hardening and ripen- 


ing of the growths—more especially among 
the plants which are’ cultivated for winter 
flowers. Those who grow a few Orchids in 
the stove will do well to move them for a 
time into a drier atmosphere. The Calanthes 
and Dendrobiums will do well in a rather 
deep pit, the sashes of which are lightly 


over them should the weather prove dull and > shaded. 


as Wedding plants are apparent, for, to secure- 


keeping them through the winter, a selection 


“necessary to crop. the plants. 
should be thoroughly cleansed previous to in the house will clear out this pest, and it - 


necessary, provided the plants are shaded 


' Mushroom bed, in equal parts, with the addi- 


, and'good appearance of the fruit. Avdid a high 
ing and afternoon. Pots 6 inches and 7 inches ~ 


Watering is yet important, and 
specimen plants ought to be looked over twice 


wet. It is at this season more than any other ; er tM 
daily. Gardenias, I learn, are coming into 


that the disadvantages of Zonal Pelargoniums 


a sufficient supply of cuttings, the beds must are fortunate. For these planty nothing is 
of: necessity be partly denuded of much of more invigorating than clear - soot-water. 


their beauty, and for this reason, as well as Fire-heat may, in a general way, be dis ‘ 


fot the extra labour and room required for pensed with for some little time. 


of hardier and less troublesome summer bed- Early Peach houses 


ding plants has now become popular. When the crop has been cleared from the 


early Peach house the_ ventilators may be 
opened to their widest extent, alike by day 
and-night. It is possible that during the 
finishing of the fruits red spider may have 
secured a footing. A little sulphur burned 


Cucumbers = | Ta RA 


; b 7 
for winter use should be planted without 
delay, so as’ to cover the trellis before it is 
The house 


planting, so that no insect pests may remain “will also most likely clear off ‘the foliage 
from summer crops.. Very little air will be The latter is not at all to the disadvantage 
of the tree—quite the contrary, although 
on bright days. Keep up a humid atmosphere 

and encourage growth by frequent light top- ~ 


ripen and fall naturally. 
dressings of loam and manure from a spent 


Orchard houses 


Plums in orchard houses will, in most 
cases, have been picked, and when the su 
are grown in pots they ought now to be 


tion of slight dustings of soot from time to 
time. This will. give the foliage a dark-, 
green colour, and will also add to the ‘colour 


temperature, by fire-heat, this, in my opinion, 
-being the cause of more failures. than many 
are aware of. ~ = 


may' be matured. Later on, if any š k 
trees require a shift, they can be moved 0”, 
but ultimately there comes a 
moving on is an impossibility, i 
time arrives recourse must be had to g% 
top-dressings after removing Discus 
the surface soil. It is well to bear in mn 


Winter Onions k TI 

_ Preparations should now. be made for sow- - 
ing Onions to stand over the winter, and - 
afford bulbs in April and May. This is an _ 


favour again, and those who still retain then | 


-many Peach growers prefer to see the foliage 


placed out of doors in order that the wood - 


time: when | 
and when that - 


that no fruit tree—and no stone-fruit tree 10 . 


‘ground 


important crop, as it will furnish a. supply 
at a time when Onions are scarce. The 

in which the seeds’ are sown 
should not contain much manure, as the 


- plants will withstand the winter better if not 


grown in rich land. Prepare the soil in the 
same manner as for spring Onions, “but the 
drills may be a little deeper.. As the largest 
and mildest-flavoured, Onions are produced 
from ‘seeds sown in the autumn and trans- 
planted to rich soil in the spring, ground for 
the crop should be prepared by trenching in 
the winter. ari a 


Cauliflowers — n 
A sowing should be made now of Snow- 


: ball and Early London; and again in the 


second week in September to raise plants for 
wintering in cold frames. 


Lettuces 


Seed of Hardy Winter White, Bath Brown 
Cos, and Hardy Hammersmith Cabbage 


should be sown at the same time. as the 


preceding. : 


Lilium auratum and L. speciosum 


are not hardy enough to stand the winter 
out of doors and flower well the following 
summer in this locality. 
these varieties satisfactorily here the bulbs 
are potted as soon as received, and stood in 
cold frames for the winter, planting them in 
their permanent positions late in the follow- 
ing spring. F. W. G.. 


. maggot appears to be on t 


to be any reliable remedy 
figuring pest. 


Vegetable garden 


In order to grow - 


pe 5 5 
particular—ought to be neglected as ace 
watering, even when its crop has 


gathered, for bud-dropping will surely follow. 


Chrysanthemums 


; a Wale l nts 
Those who desire blooms from bush pla 


(under glass) at the latest possible date may - 


: ne 
yet, pinch the shoots finally. At the sal 


time this pinching 
ought not to be-delayed. © S 
Chrysanthemums now being we 
roots, no hesitation need 
freely. 


The pots of all 
Filled with 


he increase o 
does not appe 


nthemums, and there doè 
aoe | against the o> 


i ire 
Earth up Celery as it begins to requ 


attention. The ‘ out-and-in 


effects of frequent light dustiogs a 
soot. Globe Artichokes will repay an ‘o y 


z . ° : (oS | 
sional drenching with liquid marr Spi nach 


autumn Onions, and do not forge 
Beet. _ sal i 
Radishes, and Mustard and Cress—W 
‘be more satisfactory if frame C 
resorted to. It is worth k 
speculative sowing greek ne where it 
border—near a walk, 1! pos ' 


ettuce> 


is experimental, and 


be felt in feeding ; 
It is regrettable that the Jeaf-boring 


n weather a | 
> ae t 
induce rust, and if this be observed 7 a 


The saladings— Endive, Ano 


can readily be picked in winter, W. MG 
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(d The nomenclature of garden flowers plays 

an important part in their popularity. If 
ièa this charming Chilian annual had a popular 
ve and attractive designation tacked on to its 
s botanical name there is no doubt it would 


sih ofseedsmen, and its Popularity would be more 
The seedsman’s catalogue 
is his substitute for window-dressing, and in 


tm most likely to catch the eye of the public. 
Few people would be likely to be attracted 
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Schizopetalon Walkeri 


is the same as that adopted for most half- 
hardy annuals, but as the seedlings are rather 
impatient of removal it is a good plan to sow 
the seed during May in the position in which 
the plants are to flower. If, however, it is 
preferred to sow indoors, it is advisable to 
use one of the various patent perishable pots 
so that the seedlings may be planted without 
disturbing the roots. H. GREAVES. 


Floral decorations 


What a wealth of hardy flowers we have 
now in full beauty! From these any who 
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Schizopetalon Walkeri 
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delight in artistic decorations can draw an 
almost endless variety. l recently filled a 
stand with hardy flowers alone that would 
almost vie with the choicest inmates of our 
stoves and greenhouses. It was arranged as 
a centre-piece for a dinner-table; it had a 
base somewhat over 2 feet in diameter, from 
which arose a single cornucopia with a slen- 
der stem. For the bottom I used Water 
Lilies. These, with the common Oat Grass, 


Quaking Grass, and Turk's-cap Lily, were 


suficient to give a pleasing arrangement. 
For the cornucopia, I had Spiræa again, with 
Cornflower and same Grasses. A few tender 
Fern-fronds were certainly used, but had 
the Maiden-hair Meadow Rue (Thalictrum 
minus) been at hand, leaves of it would have 
been used in preference. The blooms of the 


~ 
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Water Lily when wanted were closed; but 
this obstacle can easily be got over by pass- 
ing the thumb and finger up each petal very 
carefully, and reflexing them till the flower, 
fully open, is exposed to view. Treated in this 
manner, Water Lilies will not again close at 
night, as is their usual custom. Since arrang- 
ingxthis stand, I observe that several valuable 
additions, all hardy, have expanded, such, for 
instance, as Chelone barbata and the blue and 
white forms of Catananche coerulea; the 
latter I think the prettier. Besides. these 
there are Spiræa Aruncus (the Goat's-beard) 
and S. palmata. The shrubby Spiræa (S. 
ariæfolia) is also now in bloom, and will be 
quickly followed by S. Lindleyana. Both 
of these are excellent while they last. An 
annual now in flower with me is another 
favourite—viz., Gypsophila elegans, very light 
and pretty. The following Grasses are also 
quickly coming into beauty—viz., Agrostis 
pulchella and A. nebulosa, Briza gracilis and 


B. maxima, and other kinds will soon suc- ‘ 


ceed these- The various forms of Liliums 
now in flower I have not included in the 
above, though all of these are beautiful; the 
perfume emitted by them is, however, some- 
what powerful, and, when used, a few only at 
a time ought to be chosen. They are fine 
subjects for large vases in entrance-halls or 
corridors, where the whole spike can be ad- 
vantagcously used to good purpose, A.G. 


FERNS: 


The Oak Fern 


In sume parts of the south-west of Scot- 
land the Oak Fern—Polypodium Dryopteris 
—is fairly abundant, and has, so far, escaped 
the attention of ‘collectors who rapidly 
denude our woods of native Ferns when the 
presence of these becomes generally known. 
The Oak Fern rarely grows more than 
8 inches in height, and its triangular fronds 
of a bright pea-green colour are very attrac- 
tive, Naturally a lover of moisture and 
shade, it is seldom satisfactory under culti- 
vation, although I have scen it: used with 
some success round the edge of a hardy 
fernery, where conditions were to its liking. 
It is not, like others of the Polypods, ever- 
green; indeed, its season is rather a brief 
one, as Ferns go, for the fronds die down 
in a little over six months from the time 
When they start into growth. During their 
resting period, I have observed, if the routs 
get ac all dry the plant is apt either to die out 
or to produce weak and deformed fronds in 
the following season. Why P. Dryopteris 
has acquired its popular name of the “ Oak” 
Fern appears'to be rather puzzling. It does 
not seem to have any intimate connection 
with the Oak save that, perhaps, it may be 
found among the! Moss or Grass at the 
root of that tree. 

A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Ferns under glass 


For all Ferns save the most delicate 
varieties there is no better place for the next 
month or six weeks than a cold pit, the sashes 
being shaded. Those who have to furnish a 
supply of fronds of A. cuneatum in a cut state 
during winter will do well to remember that 
if the fronds are intended to last the plants 
must be well ventilated and grown with the 
minimum of shade during autumn. Young 
stuff intended for this purpose, and at present 
in 3-inch or 4-inch pots, can be moved on into 
6-inch pots. Use a fairly substantial loam as 
the basis of the compost, and afford the plants 
plenty of space in which to develop. Water 
carefully at first. W. McG. 
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Beginners 
likely to rot, or at least, not ‘half so likely as` 
the younger wood. Most of the very slow- 


The flower garden — 


| Propagation of hard-wooded plants 


Very few amateurs make any attempt to 
propagate what is technically known as 


A 


Fig. 1—Jasmine cutting 


hard-wooded plants, and this, I presume, is ; 


because, as a rule, these things take longer 
to root than what we have referred to as soft- 
wooded. Yet, with patience, we have a vast 
range of very acceptable plants, from rockery 


orna- 
mental foliage shrubs, hardy climbers, Roses, 


Ctrrants, and Gooseberries, regularly and 


easily produced in their thousands by nursery- 


men, yet which the amateur for some reason 


avoids. I am hoping that if I give some of 


the details as to how this is done the number | 
-of those who practise it will increase. ` As 


types of hardy climbers I will instance Jas- 
mine and -Honeysuckle, for what applies to 


these applies to most of the other climbers. 
Figs. 1 and 2 represent these respectively. 


You will notice that neither are terminals, 


but that the softer wood has been removed. . 


Why? Because the soft top would find in- 


p sufficient. nourishment Seing that the only 
supply is from the reserves stored up in the - 


wood. The harder wood can stand some time 


quiescent, but the soft growth must be main- 


tained or perish. The cuttings in either in- 


stance are made at the length of three joints. - 
This is not necessarily a gauge, but it hap- 


pens. to agree to the regulation length of 
Observe also that the top 
cut and the bottom cut are both slightly 
sloping, and made close over the top joint and 


Fig. 2—Honeysuckle cutting 


close under the lower joint. This is shown 
more correctly in Fig. 2. 

As samples of fic ibs 
stance Berberis stenophylla (Fig. 3) and 
Laurestinus (Fig. 4). Both of these are 
made with a heel of a year older wood at the 
base. This heel is a resistant and is not 


wering shrubs I would in-- 


N 
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rooting subjects must be provided with such 
a heel, and the advantage of this must be 


obvious when I say that the cuttings, made - - 


and inserted during August, may possibly not 
root till April, May, or even later. Aucubas, 
Cotoneasters, variegated. Holly, and several 
Conifers belong to this class, while Weigelas, 
Buddleias, Cistus, etc., being quicker, can 


S 


dispense with the heel, though it is generally 


an advantage to have it.. 


The Rock Roses (Helianthemum) are be- 
loved by all who have even the most meagrėè 
of rockeries, because there is nothing quite 


like them or more satisfactory. They are not - 


dependent on rock, for they can be grown in 


~ Hardwood 
Fig. 83—Berberis stenophylla cutting _ 


e 


produce plenty of wiry growths, which may 


be made into cuttings. A heel is advan- 


tageous, though not absolutely essential, and k 


as the growth is almost always hard the tips 
of the growths make the best cuttings. They 
should be made about 2 inches long and in- 


: ordinary borders just as Alyssum, Arabis, and 
_Aubrietia. They grow freely, and by August 


= emitted. 


‘1 ‘jally-prepare ; covered with com | 
into specially-prepared beds cove 

: fe The beds are made f 
sand, or sometime j 


-usually of soft yellow sand, | l 
sandy soil. In any case, if soil is used it mus į. 


serted quite thickly in pots or pans, using a © 


very sandy soil, and should then be put under 
a shaded handlight. Like the. variegated 


Thyme, they may be depended upon to root — 


if ordinary care is taken of them.- Es 

China and Tea Roses root quite freely now. 
Fig. 5 represents a cutting of the former and 
shows a heel. In this, as with the Teas, the 
soft top growth is cut away as not only being 
useless, but also a detriment. | 
these classes of Roses. can conveniently be 
handled as stronger varieties are when made 
in October and inserted in the open ground, 
therefore those who increase their stock by 
means of cuttings do so during the summer, 
and strike them in pots or pans in cold and 
shaded frames. I have often had go per cent. 
of them- materialise into plants, and I would 
far rather have these on their own roots, as 
pot plants, than on any kind of stock. The 


Neither of 


land pits (in reality age-e 
Tt is beaten down with the 
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cuttings. The Teas, if required for. ex. 


‘hibition, come stronger and better on the D 
Rose stock, but for ordinary purposes I like 
them on their own roots, and am especially 3 


~ 


Fig. 4—Laurustinus dutting 


gratified when they throw up strong suckers, 3: 
You ‘see from the illustration how the at 4: 
tings are made; there is no point-in making }: 


‘China’ Roses should always be grown from 


them larger than just the four joints provided ` 


I find: they 


they ‘are about 4 inches long. 


root best in sandy, peaty soil pressed very ji- 
firmly into the pots, and in which they are {= 
‘tightly inserted. Then they are stood under j: 


hand-lights, kept close and moist, and shaded 


for a month, by which time they have either 

is or have actually rooted. fi 
It is a hardened forme 4. 

at the foot of.the cutting, } ; 

the exudation of the Sap, which | 


formed a callus 
What is-a callus? 
tion like a wart 
‘caused by 


forms this and from which the. roots are t; 


It is but seldom that such a callus }- 


forms without proceeding to root—it is really f 


a “half-rooted ” state. 


And now I must describe how the nursery į: 


man proceeds with his ordinary hard-w 
cuttings when made. y 
into pots or pans, the great bulk are inserte 


veniently-sized lights. 
Eii à 
be open. and easily drained. - Whether 


sand or of soil it must be well firme 
sand, where sand alone 1s use 


Fig. 5—Rose cutting 


silver sand cannot be compresses athered a 
all pressure, so that staat vel 

á e 3 
washed, or sand ol 4 suitable 


1 it is ready for 


made level, and the! | at about 1 i 


tings, which are insertec caches bese? 


apart in straight lines, with 141 


‘the at 


Setting aside those pul }- 
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pee 
however, varying in accord- 


-China ae i 
n Roses shoull arn. the rows, this, ) ; 
| “ leẹafiness ” of the cuttings. 


hibition, come rings ance with the 
Rose stock, but for « 
them on their owa 


They must not be crowded, and in the case 
of Hollies and Aucubas that stated space 
would scarcely suffice. When the, space, 
measured to accommodate a hand-light, 1S 
filled, the cuttings are well watered to settle 
A j the sand well around them, and the hand- 
A iý light or other kind of covering 1s placed over 
| them and well shaded. The operation is then 
\/ o complete, and all that remains is to very 
A © slightly sprinkle the cuttings every morning 
} P till the late autumn, to keep them quite close 
except for an hour or two, when a chink of 

air is admitted to allow excess of moisture to 
escape; and, of course, are kept shaded. A 
washing of lime over the glass is a very good 
permanent shading, but this must be supple- 
mented by mats, scrim, or tiffany on sunny 


\| 


days. 
Now that is the whole operation as carried 


| out by nurserymen, and there is no mystery 
| about it. I can speak with some authority, 
| for I have made many hundreds of thousands 
| of such cuttings in my time, having been for 
Hardt! many years the recognised ‘* hard-wooded 

>} propagator’ in a notable nursery. There ‘s 
nothing to prevent any amateur, who will 
lake the trouhle, striking his own shrubs and 


_ Fige4—Laurustins 
trees, any more than there is in striking his 
gratified aini gwn Geraniums and Fuchsias. Nay, rather, 
, gray xe there is a great inducement, for it is an 
You see Irom | honour and a pleasure with increasing years 


H nade» there i ; 
tings are maci! to look upon things of one’s own creation, 


them larger i ; ius , and, pointing to a magnificent tree, to be able 
they ae m ze A t tell vour grandchildren: “ Fifty years ago 
asian a tree Was a cutting which I made and 
roily into (ie po anted.”’ l 
tightly inser! | Feat KF. J. F. 
hand-lights, Kpt ruit 


Errors and Failures 

A general error during the first half of 1923 
Was to und r-rate the attack made by aphides 
upon Plum trees and to wait and hope for 


for a month, )) 
formed a calls r 
What is a cu jii 
tion like a War’ | 


“caused by sae Nature to deal with them in the form of 
forms this © showery weather, which did not materialise. 
emitted, [i ' When too late this error was recognised, but 


forms without | ` ihe fatal injury to the leaves of the trees 
a “half-roo' fould not then be averted, nor much fruit, if 


And now “Mir saved, The shortage of rain during the 
man proceeds V) =. Mme period caused a distinctly small water 
cuttings when | Supply to the roots of many trees. One may 
into pots-0F P!'" 5} there was—and probably remains-~a real 
into specially and injurious defi iency. To many fruit trees 
veniently-sized i $ still possible to apply relief, whether 
usually of soft | he exist in units or in tèns. It is obvious 
candy sail. In" T the small quantity of rain which has 
be open and eo Be during the past few weeks has not 
sand or of sail it m” y has the soil down to the lower roots 
cand, where stl ? ¥ fe uit trees, and perhaps not to many 
nature that will au E, PPer roots of the majority of the trees. 
i S Possible for much injury to accrue to 


Burt tre $ from a deficient root supply of 
The | anny the preceding season of growth. 
e mamela is a fine plant upon which to 
Practise and learn this lesson, for until the 
svSener can at will cause one or more flower 


buds to f va : ° 
> © form at the end of practically every 


Bei is shoot each spring he has not 
Thos “a the absolute control of that plant. 
~ control is obtained only by constant ex- 
“ince and observation over a period of 


J 
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SMAs or years in the application of water 
‘foots of the Camellias, especially about 
“nod of the termination of their annual 
It is well known that the Camellia 


~ -e - 
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erent “ Casts its flower buds from that 
oo “uring ether late autumn, winter, or 
rig AS ZS hs same misfortune befalls the 
ey, DU Nectarine under glass, and occa- 
my trees against walls in the open. 
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PRUIT TREES INJURED BY DROUGHT.—Fruit 
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trees have felt the effects of drought in one or 
more of their large limbs, and their death 
attributed to almost any cause but the true 
qne. 
spring and summer of 1923 may not be fully 
realised immediately, for, refreshing and 
beneficial as the rains have been lately, the 
earth moisture is far from being fully re- 
stored. It has not reached the lower roots of 
the large fruit trees. It has reached the roots 
of surface and not deep-rooting crops, but not 
the deep roots of fruit trees; consequently the 
latter will suffer more severely, and the 
branches which had been sustained by them 
may not exhibit any injury therefrom until 
some years have elapsed. 

ASSISTANCE TO COMPARATIVELY YOUNG 
TREES.—Trees which are comparatively young 
and small, and those which are a little older 
and larger, but whose roots have not yet 
descended into the lower strata of soil in large 
numbers, may be materially assisted past the 
danger-point by a drenching of water and by 
means of the water-cart or hose, or partly by 
hand. In a year of great heat and drought 
a few years ago many young Apple trees were 


’ saved from death in that manner. The fol- 


lowing year was a wet one, and since that 
time there has been no further cause for 
anxiety, nor have the trees been watered. 
To be effective the watering must be 
thorough. Driblets are useless, and they are 
dangerous because deceptive, the surface and 
several inches below alone being moist. 
DROUGIIT MAY BE BENEFICIAL.—We have 
seen that excessive drought may be very in- 
jurious. Drought in moderation may be pro- 
ductive of good. The water supply to the 
roots of plants in pots or tubs is more under 
control than in the case of fruit trees in large 
borders or in the open ground. A slight 
drought, caused by the deliberate withholding 
of water for a few hours from any slightly 
over-luxuriant plant, but not sufficiently long 
to cause any permanent injury to the roots 
of that plant or tree, causes a check to its 
over-luxuriance, and the plant prepares to 
take the natural course for the reproduction 
of its species by the formation of flower- 
buds preparatory to the production of flowers 
and the fulfilment of their purpose in life. 
Fruit trees certainly are usually most fruitful 
after a year which has been favourable to 
what the gardener terms ‘ the ripening of the 
wood.” The student will observe that we 
do not stop at flowers. We must have leaves 
—good, healthy, and capable of abundant and 
excellent work—without which we cannot 
have fine fruit from our fruit trees, nor 
handsome flowers of any kind from other 
plants. Good may come from what already 
may appear to be nothing but evil in its re- 
sults. The dry weather may be, and probably 
Is, assisting in the production of woed this 
year, which may next year (weather permit- 
ting) vive us abundanterops of fruitof various 
kinds; but of Apples and Pears and small 
fruits very probably. The season now pass- 
ing has been a period of trial. Be that as it 
may, we should put forth all our knowledge 
and skill and spare no effort to repair as 
quickly as possible whatever mischicf has 
been caused by the prolonged absence of suffi- 
cient rain to saturate the earth to the lowest 
roots of our fruit trees if we would obtain 
the best possible results therefrom. J. U. 


Peaches on south walls 

Should the weather be at all dry, Peach- 
trees on walls will be benefited by an occa- 
sional root-watering. This, if considered 
necessary, may be reinforced by some kind of 
stimulant. Nothing is better than the liquid 
drainings from the manure heap, well d:lu- 
ted. Given at too concentrated strength this 
liquid is liable to clog the pores of the soil 


and to do more harm than good. 


The effects of the long drought of the 
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Figs not swelling 


On page 491 “ R. W.” asks for advice as 
to his Figs not swelling. The editorial sug- 
gestions given—that the fruits may be pass- 
ing through the flowering stage, or that the 
plant is making strong growth and requires 
pruning—are quite probably correct, but there 
is another cause which I would suggest may 
be retarding the swelling and ripening of the 
Figs. The plant may be too drv at the root. 
Figs in pots as well as Figs planted out are 
very apt to suffer from dryness at the root. If 
this is the case the best nlan would be to 
stand the pot in a bucket or a tub of water 
and allow it to soak for half an hour or so, 
for once a well-rooted pot Fig has become 
dry to the centre it is almost impossible to 
soak it right through by ordinary watering 
from a can. 

I remember many years ago an enormous 
Fig-tree which was trained up the south wall 
of a stable at my old home. It was a Brown 


Turkey, and was 25 feet or 30 feet high, and- 


had an immense spread. Only very rarely 
did it ripen fruit. One vear, when it was 
smothered with half-grown Figs, which 
showed no sign of further swelling, I took 
the tree in hand and secured a marvellous 
crop simply by copious watering. I had a 
shallow basin scooped in the soil about the 
trunk. This basin was § inches to 6 inches 
deep, and formed a half oval against the wall. 
A mulch of rich manure was spread in it, and 
it was then flooded with water, and was kept 
thoroughly watered with a good ç 
water-barrowful every day for several weeks. 
The Figs swelled and ripened rapidly, hun- 
dreds of them, almost more than we could 
cope with, and magnificent great luscious 
fruits they were, too. 

[ had the same experience a few vears ago 
with a white-fleshed Fig on the west wall of 
a big old brick pigceon-cote in a garden which 
I then had. A fine crop of half-grown Figs 
had come to a standstill, and F spent one 
Sunday morning very profitably in scooping 
out a big shallow basin, manuring it, and 
then flooding with water. The result was 
just the same as with the Brown Turkey of 
years ago—rapid swelling and ripening of 
a delicious crop of fruit. 

There is no doubt that Figs require much 
moisture at the root. Fs there not an Arab 
saving that the Fig should have its fect in the 
water and its head in the sun? But in those 
hot summers in this country which best ripen 
Figs the thick canopy of leaves is apt to keep 
the roots so dry that the fruits are unable to 
swell. Many a good crop might be secured 
by a timely flooding in a hot, dry summer. 

Stevenage. CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 


Black Currants 


When all the fruit is cleared from the 
bushes any thinning that is necessary should 
be carried out. It is advisable to thin the 
shoots somewhat severely. Encourage the 
young growths which spring from the base, 
as these usually produce the finer fruit. The 
aim of the grower should be to have as much 
young wood in the bushes as possible, 


F. W. G. 


Propagating Gooseberries 


(F.).—These are easily increased by cut- 
tings. Well-ripened shoots taken off early in 
November, and cut toa length of about 1 foot 
each, removing four or five of the buds at the 
bottom of each shoot, will strike root freely if 
inserted firmly in a border of sandy soil as 
soon as possible after they are made. The 
cuttings can be planted rather thickly 
together, say, about 6 inches from each other 
in the row, and about 1} feet between the 


rows. 
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Shrewsbury Show 


: Many interesting flowers and fruits were 
shown at Shrewsbury on the 15th and 16th 
inst.. Prominent among the Roses were 
Los Angeles (orange and shrimp-pink), 
Columbia and Premier (light and dark A 
Isobel (single carmine), Independence Day 
(apricot), Souvenir de Claudius Pernet (the 
brightest sunflower-yellow Rose ‘in com- 
merce), and Margaret Dickson Hamil 
(another excellent yellow Rose for-the garden). 


= Among Rose exhibitors were Messrs. Gunn 


and Sons, Olton; Bees, Ltd,, Liverpool; A. S. 
Dunton, Wolverhampton; Burbage -Nur- 
series, Hinckley; King’s Acre Nurseries, 
Ltd., Hereford. en. 
_. There were banks of herbaceous plants, in- 
cluding Phloxes and Dahlias, which came 
from Messrs. Treseder, Cardiff; William 


/ 


» it outright. 


Wells, junr., Merstham; and J. Forbes, 


Hawick; while Mr. H. J. Jones put up a fine 
exhibit of the former from Lewisham. 
Collections of herbaceous plants were good 
from Messrs. Gunn, Messrs. Bees., Ltd., 
Mr. Maurice Pritchard, and Artindale and 


“Son, who secured an Award of Merit for the. 


gorgeous orange-yellow Calendula Nether 
Green Glory. | l an 
Among Sweet Peas,.Great Scot from the 
‘moister climate enjoyed by Messrs. Herd, of 
Penrith, was in beautiful’ colour. So, too, 
‘was Hawlmark Pink, from Mr. A. S. Dun- 
ton, Wolverhampton; while Mr. Henry Eck- 
ford also showed well. 

‘Rock gardéns with stone from Yorkshire, 
arranged as it lies naturally in the soil, were 
laid out in the open with falling water and 
pools, by true garden artists such as T. R. 
Hayes and Son, Keswitk, and: P. Gardner, 
Ilkley. Inside a ‘rock’ garden and pools 
planted with Water Lilies, cool-looking 
Reeds and Grasses were arranged by Messrs. 
Bakers, Codsall, and Bowen and Skarratt, 
Cheltenham. 


Gloxinias and Caladiums of varied hues 
were exhibited by Messrs. Peed and Son, Nor- 
wood. Wor the greenhouse and conservatory, 

one of the most instructive displays was com- 
posed of four large groups . occupying 300 
square feet each of flowering and fine- 
foliaged plants. Each was a masterpiece 'n 
' the art of arrangement. The whole art con- 
‘sists in arranging the beautifully-grown 
plants in such a manner that. they in no way 
over-crowd each other. This is not to say 
that all the tall plants wete at the back, for 
\ such tall, graceful plants as Humea elegans, 
Crotons (4 feet to s feet high), and Liliums, 
etc., were arranged in: front in a manner 


that one looked through them at a picture’ 


with gorgeous Orchids, Ixoras, and such 
anoles sents used as a groundwork, with 
taller foliage and flowering plants raised and 
dotted. about the groups that gave a very pleas- 
ing and natural effect. Each plant, whether it 
were the simple Rex Begonia or graceful 
' Francoa ramosa, with arching sprays, up to 
the stately Kentia, 20 feet high, at the back, 
‘arrested attention. The Orchids in the group 
of Sir Geo. Kendrick (gardener, Mr. 
McDonald) were exceptionally good, but each 
exhibitor had Cattleyas, Oncidiums, Cypri- 
pediums, and Miltonias, and although the 
groups ran each other closely, Messrs. Cypher 
and Son were awarded first prize, followed 
by Mr. W. A. Holmes and Sir G. Kendrick. 
Days of long ago, were recalled by passing 
to the competitions for specimen plants re- 
quiring several years’ careful cultivation. 
The skill of the gardener is not often put to 
‘this severe test these days, yet a well-grown 
giant specimen requires the greatest skill, and 
is evidence of it. For 15 stove and green- 
house plants in bloom or in foliage £42. in 
‘three prizes were offered. Messrs. Cypher and 
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Sons again led here, among their, best plants 
being the beautiful Ixoras Williamsi and Pil- 
grimi, Acalypha hispida (with curious hang- 
ing red tails), Pandanus Veitchi, and that 
splendid cool greenhouse, plant Statice. Sir 
John Leigh (gardener, Mr. T. Young) was 


second and Messrs. R. Manning, Dudley, 
third. ~ i 


` 


table of border varieties, but in the competi- - 


tive classes for Perpetuals the cup and first 
prize, were won by Mr. C. Engelmann from 


= Mr. C. Wall, who had already secured it: 


twice out of the three times required to win 


fine Tarzan (scarlet), White Pearl, and Topsy 
‘(crimson), and in the second Brilliant (scar- 
let), Mrs. T. | 
(salmon) among many others.. A feature of 
the. non-competitive group of Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co. was a pyramid of Eileen. Low 
(salmon) and a vase ‘of Arnos Grove (helio- 
trope). `` | , P 
VEGETABLES.—The finest exhibit from. -a 
private place came from Major Pam (grower, 


Mr. F. Streeter). Onè was struck by the de- 


parture from the too frequently seen coarse 
roots. . Model dishes of Tomatoes Supreme 
and Peach Bloom,Carrot Early Gem, Potatoes 


Kerr’s Pink, Arran ‘Comrade, and King Ed-. 


ward, Pea Arcadian, and Bean Golden Butter 


were shown. The large gold medal awarded - 
_ to this was well merited, not only æy the 


‘quality. but by’ the way it was displayed. 


Fruit.—Private growers were the principal | 
prize-winners in the fruit classes, the Duke - 


‘of Newcastle (gardener, Mr. Barker) taking 
first prize for the decorated table. He used 
Carnations to lighten the effect, setting off 

luscious Peaches of the Peregrine and Crim- 

son Galande varieties,, Nectarines, Pine 
Apple, Humboldt, and Early R 

-Madresfield Court and Muscat of Alexandria, 
Apple Jacob’s Seedling, Pear Triomphe de 
Vienne, Plum Jefferson, Fig Brown Turkey, 

and Melon Superlative. Other winners in 

this class were Sir John Leigh (gardener, Mr. 

T. Young), and-Mrs. T. S. Hall (gardener, 

Mr. G. F. Richardson). | l a 

Just as the Shrewsbury Show is the best 


ivers, Grapes’ 


~ < Correspondence 


` Questions —Queries and answers ore inserted | 
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? l ‘August 25; 1993 |. 


in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 1: 


. follow these rules? All communications should bs oft 


In the former group we noted ` 


| - name and address of the sender are required in 
CARNATIONS. — Local growers, Messrs. . 
Jones and Sons, Shrewsbury, had a large 


GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in . E 
„advance of date, queries cannot always be replied f$; 


-be rightly named should send fair examples of 


clearly written on one side of the paper only, 
and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDEMO, $, 
Bouverie, Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on - 
business. should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The 


addition to any designation he may desire to be d: 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 


sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, | i- 


the name and address being added to each. ds 


to in the issue immediately following their receipt, |: 
We do not reply to queries by post. ' uh 


' Naming plants —All who wish thelr plants to 


- each—the stom, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 121 


Ives (salmon), and .Laddie | 


not place any raw manure against the roots. } 


_ stages of colour and size of the same-kind greatly 


-fruits for naming, these in many cases being ur 


‘Lenten Roses planting a4 ai 


as the flowers are fading away and the new }- 


provided attention could be given to watering }:- 


„and these require a lot of nourishment if the | 


of leaves and points of shoots are waeless.) Not |-i 
more than four plants should be sent in any ons 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. $ 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 


assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 


ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to. lv; 
name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


` (X. Y. Z.).—These are not at all fastidious {z 
as to time of ‘planting, but we prefer April, |. 
foliage is appearing. You may still plant, $: 
daily for a time, otherwise defer it till the end - 
of September. In the culture of these it's |: 


impossible to give a soil either too rich or too }-. 
deep. The plants form great masses of roots, |. 


best results are expected. Dig the soil quite |. 
2 feet deep.and thoroughly manure it, but do | 


Give a rather cold and half-shady place, }: 
though’ quite removed from big- tree roots. į: 
‘Their -chief . enemy is east and north-east |. 


winds in the early part of the year, these dis | 


-to see Grapes, so‘ also is the competition | 


keenest. There are 12 classes for Grapes of 
one or two bunches, and the prize money 


‘ makes it worth while for competitors to come 


forward. “One more class for 12 bunches 
offers £,63_in five prizes. The first was won 
by the Duke of Newcastle, the second by 
‘Messrs. S. Webber and Sons; third, Pwlly- 


crochan Hotel Co.; fourth, J. Koger Corbett, 


Esq. (gardener, Mr. J. Jones). Among the 
winning bunches were Black Hamburgh, 
Muscat, of Alexandria, Madresfield Court, and 

Among other fruit seen at this show the 
dishes of Oullin’s Golden Gage Plums and 
Czar were of outstanding merit. While 
Apples were not as good as usual, the variety 
Herring’s Pippin was as fine as ever. 
is one of the. best all-round dessert. Apples 
for the amateur. It combines quality and 
appearance with a fine constitution. The 


King’s Acre Nurseries had a wonderful dis-. 


A certain and early . 
crop is thus obtained,’ while the trees can- 


play of trees in pots. 


then be removed outside and something else 
brought into the greenhouse. Mr. E. Par- 
sons, . Worcester, had Raspberry Lloyd 
George in good condition. This variety fruits 
twice in a season, the first crop on old canes, 
the second.on the new. 
Black Currant was included in the group of 
Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill Park—a valu- 


able variety which follows after all other 
blacks have finished. | _ j 


/ 


Daniels’ September 


This © 


l 


figuring the foliage, so in planting aim at |- 
protecting them from these. The plants are 
greatly benefited by a good soaking: of water f 
now and again in dry weather. They are nt 4, 
at all expensive. é | A | 


' 
rs 


Dividing Polyanthuses ae: 
(C> M. T.).~Polyanthuses may be divided 
as soon after the flowering season is over 35 | 
may be convenient, because ample time ‘al 
lows to get the newly-planted stuff thorough} + 
established before the advent of winter, | |. 
the work-is done at the present time a jittie | 
extra care is necessary, especially if Augus 
hot and dry. Have the ground all atts | 
ness for the transfer, and exercise care in è 
division—i.e., avoiding mutilation as ee ; 
as possible, discard weakly bits in esti a 
the strongest crowns. A good Soakms s 
water followed by a mulch of saori P a 
or rough leaf-soil will be found. a i 3 
Any time from the present onwards u 


“end of September is suitable for the planting 


of Daffodils for naturalisation. ` 


Antirrhinums attacked by fungss 
(G. Ràùssell).—Your SnapdragonS ir 
P attacked a the fungus Septoria Oy } 
rhini. This disease spreads very d itis 
when once it attacks: the plants, ected a 
well to remove and burn all those w a 
to spray. the remainder with Bor f sulphur) 
ture or potassium sulphide (liver © jg: 
at the rate of 4 ounce'to a gallon 0 | 
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Questions —(uerisy O14 itia 
in GABDENING fro: of thoes 


f follow these rules: {|} mas i 


clearly written on on 9%, , 
and addressed to i bry 
Bouverie Street, Lovie | 
business should be son: 
mame ang addren of i 
addition to any dirijnatin b, 
used i, the paper, Why) 
sent each should ba ona yoy 
the name ond addr bn 
GARDENING has to be imi 
advance of date, quirin usw 
to in the iesauc immediately: 
Wa do not'reply to queria ly 
Naming plants -(i! $): 
be rightly named thoi wi» 
each—the stom, leaf, foxe, + 
of leaves and points of rhy: 
more than four plants ia 
week by the some corny’ 
than one kind it sent thy 
Of conifers the fruit should: 
Naming fruit -Serer pe 
stages of colour and ns cft 
assist in tts determina T 
from several corre:pondet m 
fruits for naming, thee 
ripe ond otherwise pior. ' 
name only four varieti oti“ 


PLANTS AND fu) folia. 
Lenten Roses planting 


(X. Y. 2} Thee © 


-as to time of plan. 


ised - 


as the flowers are | 
foliage js appearing: 
provided attention «vu 
daily for a time, other’ 
of September. In te 
impossible to give a 
deep, The plants frm 
and these require a 
best results are expe 
2 feet deep and hor 
not place any mW m! 
Give a rather coll ? 
though quite remo’ 
Their ‘chief enemy ° 
winds in the early par 
firuring the foliage, $ 
protecting them from 
really benefited by as 
now and again" 
at all expensive. 
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SHORT REPLIES 
Planet Jr. Hoes (Wimbledon).—Write to 
Messrs. Llovd and Co., Ltd., Letchworth, 
Herts, and secure particulars of the ‘“‘ Planet 
Junior,” which would probably fulfil your re- 
quirements. 
NAMES OF PLANTS 
E.G. D.—1, Geum coccineum ; 2, Centran- 
thus ruber; 3, Veronica prostrata; 4, Stachys 
lmata. 3 
FE. H.—1, Anchusa sempervirens; 2, Far- 
fugium grande; 3, Polemonium cœruleum ; 
» 4, Veronica gentianoides. 
R. P.—1, Campanula glomerata dahurica; 
2, Astrantia major; 3, Artemisia lactifora; 4, 
Aster Thomsoni. 
M. D.+-1, Campanula persicifolia alba; 2, 
Nepeta Mussini; 3, Thalictrum minus. 
U,—1, Centaurea montana rosea; 2, 
Tradescantia virginiana; 3, Spiræa filipen- 
dula plena; 4, Veronica rupestris. 
H. W.—1, Habrothamnus elegans; 2, 
Gazania splendens; 3, Malva moschata; 4, 
Hieracium aurantiacum. 
/, W. R.—1, Diplacus glutinosus;' 2, 
Erigeron speciosus; 3, Campanula isophylla 
alba; 4, Heuchera sanguinea, 
Finchely.—1, Lilium tigrinum; 2, Cam- 
panula persicifolia var. coronata; 3, 
Veronica speciosa var.; 4, Veronica salici- 


Dahlia show in Holland 


From September 14th till the 23rd the 
Amsterdam division of the Dutch Company 
of Horticulture and Botany will hold a great 
horticultural exhibition in honour of its 
golden jubilee. In union with the Exhibition 
Committee the Dutch Dahlia Society will’ hold 
an international Dahlia competition. The 
following prizes will be given specially for ex- 
hibitors living outside Holland :— 


'—The most beautiful group of cut 
Dahlia flowers, new and old sorts. First 
prize, gold medal and f.100; second prize, 


silver medal and f.100. 
eat most beautiful group of cut 
ahlia flowers of newest sorts.— 


entirely 
First Prize, gold medal and f.5o; second 
prize, silver medal and f.50. 
Monmiunications for taking part in the 
mpetitions will be cladly received by E. Tut. 
WITTE, Chairman. ; ” 


The Foremarke Cup for Gladioli 
aM Fore marke Cup for 20 spikes of named 
Siadioli, in not less than 10 varieties and not 
Hore than two spikes of any one variety, will 
5 ollered for award at the Royal Horticul- 
ae Society's meeting an September 4th. 
he winner will be required to sign a guaran. 
te that all the Mowers exhibited were grown 
W himself. Entries must reach the Seeretary, 


ESS: Vincent Square, London, S.W. 1, 
A later than \ugust 29th, and the flowers 
PESC be arranged by 1r a.m. on September 
mn. W. R. Dykes. 
Hoof-meal 

| “m a regular reader of your paper and 
— “MAusiastic gardener, and have often 
Meard ot the wonders worked by using hoof- 
me at the fall of the vear. I find it impos- 
Ee to ascertain where a supply can be ob- 
“ned  Nurservmen and seedsmen do not 
wen to stock it. Can vou or some of vour 
tS; through your columns, give me the 
ges and addresses of manufacturers or 
EOSS and tell me just how and when it 
ped b lied K. Barrow. 
Aati-Rabbitine 

Can you Kind!y tell me name of the nvaker 
© tnti-Rabbitine "in Newcastle? It is a 
MICKY Composition, and does equally well for 


C. E. LART. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
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Horticultural Societies’ News 


The Cheddar Valley Horticultural Society ’s 


Show was held on August Bank Holiday,. 


and proved a great success. There was a 
record attendance and the number of entries 
was 888. This show is becoming very popu- 
lar, and the Committee are out to encourage 
horticulture throughout the Cheddar Valley. 
The prizes’ are fair, and will probably be 
again increased for 1924. The produce 
staged was of excellent quality and well 
shown. The open classes were well 
patronised. Mr. J. D. Harris won the 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal with an ex- 
cellent collection. of vegetables. 


The annual exhibition of the Scottish 
National Sweet Pea, Rose, and Carnation 
Society was held in the St. Andrew’s Hall, 
Glasgow, on July 25th and 26th. The entries 
were as follows :—Swect Peas, 263; Roses, 
135; border Carnations, 27; and the decora- 
tive classes, 82. . Exhibits were drawn from 
all parts of the country, from Aberdeen to 
Stranraer, while the north of Ireland was also 
represented. Notwithstanding the unfavour- 
able season, the quality of the exhibits was 
very good. An outstanding feature of the dis- 
play was that of Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, 
who had on view many new varieties of 
Roses, including Betty Uprichard (a bi- 
colour), Padre, Lady Elphinstone, Sunstar, 
Mrs. Henry Morse, Hortulanus Budde, and 
Mme. Butterfly. In the open class in the 
Carnation section, Torrance and Hopkins, 
Busby, secured the premier award. 


The Cambridge Horticultural Society were 
again dogged by ill-luck in the matter of 
weather, when they held their annual flower 
show and féte in the grounds of St. John's 
and Trinity Colleges. When the show was 
opened in the afternoon rain was falling. 
Ilowever, the weather cleared up in the even- 
ing, enabling an ambitious programme to be 
enjoyed by a crowd which numbered between 
4.000 and §,000 people. The flower show 
Was a great success, most classes were well 
represented, and the exhibits reached a high 
standard, Dut it was in the Rose classes 
that one saw the best exhibits; they were 
really exquisite. The grevness outside the 
tent served to enhance the beauty of the scene 
within. Medals were awarded to Mr. A. 
Lelliott, Mr. W. J. Sambridge, Mr. Alfred 
Edwards, Messrs. Wood and Ingram, Mr. C. 


Engelmann, and Mr. G. A. Widdas. Mr. 
ILLUS- 


I, J. Milen secured the GARDENING 
TRATED medal for the highest aggregate 
points. . 


The winner of the GARDENING [LLUSTRATED 
medal at the Crowthorne and District 
Society's Show was Mr. F. Benham (gar- 
dener to Mrs. Cautley). He was the winner 
last vear. The nine vegetables staged were 
splendidly grown. The runner-up, Mr. G. 
Javeock (gardener to Mr. Lawson Dykes), 
also deserves credit. The show itself was an 
extremely educative one. Where constant 
attention to the garden had been given the 
exhibits were good; where the haphazard 
grower had put in his best the results were dis: 
appointing. The cottagers’ classes showed 
the effect of the adverse season, probably only 
half of a normal vear'’s exhibits being on 
view. .\ compensating influence was secured 
in the flower section, and here some splendid 
efforts were displaved. A collection of 20 
annuals, set up separately and named, 
secured a first prize, a group of plants 8 feet 
by 4 feet a second prize, and two non-com- 
petitive exhibits of flowers were given awards 
of merit. Sweet Peas, Roses, Phioxes, and 
Gladioli were here in variety and profusion, 
and from two tll eight the two big tents 
were crowded. Quite 2.000 visitors passed 
into the grounds. 


The fifth annual exhibition of allotment and 


garden produce of the Broxbourne Society 
was held in the Recreation Hall on July 28 
and was well up to the average both in num- 
ber of entries and quality of produce. Mr. 
E. W. Limmer won the Stacey Challenge 
Cup for the second vear in succession. The 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal was won by 
Mr. W. T. Porter, Secretary of the Society, 
for the highest number of points in Division 
B, with seven firsts, two seconds, and three 
thirds to his credit out of 12 entries. 


South Benflect Horticultural Society held 
their show at Benflect Hall and grounds on 
August rth. The exhibits in the flower sec- 
tion were exceptionally good, in spite of the 
dryness of the season. The table decorations 
(14 entries) were highly commended. The, 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal, awarded for 
the best Rose in the show, was won by the 
Chairman (Mr. F. W. Blake) with Lady Ash- 
The trade shows by W. Easlea and 


town. 
Sons and Blake and Mongreden were 
specially attractive. Other trade exhibits 


were appreciated. The vegetable section was 
good, but also suffered owing to the dry sea- 
son. The poultry and rabbit section, intro- 
duced for the first time, was a great suc- 
cess.” Altogether the show was preclaimed 
by all to be a great improvement on any pre- 
vious years, 

The Hastings and St. Leonards Fêtes 
Committee held a flower show on August S, 
The entries were all shown to advantage in‘ 
two large marquees, as ‘the amount of room 
provided by the Committee prevented the 
crowding which so often spoils a good show. 
In spite of a very dificult year the entries 
were numerous and of a high standard. 
Among the flowers not for competition were 
some lovely Gladioli submitted by K. T. 
Stapley and Sons, St. Leonards, a splendid 
variety of plants and flowers by James Paine, 
of Harold Nurseries, and a beautiful array by 
George Gilbert, of Queen’s Road. The 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal was secured 
by Mr. T. Woodard, who obtained 18 points. 
A strong feeling is being manifested among 
the horticulturists of the town that something 
definite should be done ‘to revive an associa- 
tion, and a mecting will be called shortly to 
discuss plans and arrangements so that the 
show for succeeding years may be carried out 
by that body. 

Wiveliscombe Horticultural Society held its 
annual show on August 16th. There were 
nearly Gov entries for the 11o classes, consti- 
tuting a record for the Society. Unfor- 
tunately the attendance of the general public 
in the afternoon was none too good. A pro- 
gramme of sports usually held with the show 
was abandoned this vear in order to escape 
entertainment tax. The show compared very 
favourably with last vear, having regard to 
an adverse season. Perhaps the best exhibits 
were the Sweet Peas. In the cottagers’ sec- 
tion, Mr. C. Walker, of Chipstable, won first 
prize, and was awarded the GARDENING 
ILLusrRATED medal for an excellent bunch. 
It is of interest to note that Mr. Walker won 
15 prizes out of a tutal entry of 19. Mr. and 
Mrs. D. J. Johnston won firsts in the 
amateurs and open sections, and the Presi- 
dent (Mrs. F. E. Hancock) scored a second in 
the latter section among a brilliant record of 
34 successes, Cottagers exhibited verv 
strongly, Onions and Potatoes being among 
the best classes. Potatoes in the open sec. 
tion were a noteworthy lot, and for the sea- 
son, Lettuce was very good, comparing 
faveurab!y with the Taunton Show. There 
were no fewer than 27 entries in the cottagers’ 
Shallot class, and the prize-winner had a very 


fine bunch. 
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ABBEY -~ PARK FLOWER - SHow : “Mr. L. 
Spriggs, collection of hardy flowers. 

ABERDOWR AND DALGETY HORTICULTURAL - 
Society: Rev. D. Stewart Rose, highest 


ALTON HORTICULTURAL’ Society : Mr. E. 


, Whittock, highest ‘points. et 


AMALGAMAT ED HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES OF 


© WortH :Mr. E. Gibbs {second | year), highest r 


points, cottagers’ section. 

BARROWBY AND D Sien ALLOTMENT 
AssociaTIOn : Mr.‘ C. Vickers (gardener to 
Col. R. C. Swan), vegetables. 

- BEARSTED: AND THURNHAM HORTICULTURAL 
Society : Mr: R. Hunt, vegetables. 

Bepwas Fruir,, F LOWER, . AND Vee 
SHow: Mr. Wm. Buda, highest points. 

BLOXWORTH HORTICULTURAL SociETY: Mr. 


_ A. Spiller (second year), vegetables. ~ 


Bovey Tracey HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : 
Més. Rowe (second year), highest points. - | 

BROCKENHURST AND Districr HORTICUL- 
TURAL Society: Mr. William Ward, highest 
points. 

BusH HILL PARK ` AMATEUR GARDENING- 
Society: Mr. H. _ C. Parker, best Rose in 
members’ class. 

CaRISBROOKE AND GATCOMBE 
Society: Messrs. A. H. Wells 
McGahey (tied), vegetables. 

CARLETON FLORAL SOCIETY: 


e S 
and J. 


Mr. J geep 


CHEPSTOW HORTICULTURAL SHOW: Mr. 


‘Watkin Thurston, Potatoes. 


‘City. OF ELY ASSOCIATION :'. 
man, vegetables. 
DORKING ALLOTMENT HOLDERS’ SHow : Mr. 
F. ‘Austin Coe year), highest points. 


a fe Way- 


od 


AUDLEM FLOWER SHOW - 
` : THURSDAY, AUGUST 30th, 1923 
£16 10s. and Ten-Guinea Silver Cup for 18 Vases 
Out Outdoor Flowers. - 
£13 for 12.Vases Sweet Peas, oe 
£25 for Table Decorations. £8 for Collection of Veretables. 
- And other Valvable Prizes. rm 


Schedules, etc., from GEO. WILLIAMS, Sec., Audlem. 


DARNALL HORTICULTURAL FLORAL SHOW 
e. 4 AND PROTECTION SOCIETY - a 
ER will hold their 


7th ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
l of Flowers ana Vegetables 
jn the Co-oPERATIVE ‘INSTITUTE, GARTH ROAD, on 


. Saturday; Sept. 1st, 1923 


Secretary 
. W. HOLBORN, 32, Ronald Road, Darnall, Sheffield. 


Levenshuime and District Horticultural Society 


—— 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL: SHOW > 


. will bo held at CHAPEL STREET COUNCIL SCHOOL, 
on SEPTEMBER. 1st 
To be opened by the Lord Mayor of Manchester at 3 o'clock. 


Secretary, W. FLEETWOOD, 36, Dorset Rd., Levershulme, 
Manchester. ' 


S 
South West Ham & District Hort. Society 
‘(Afliated A.0.8.). 

TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL FLOWER 
AND. VEGETABLE .SHOW, 
PUBLIO HALL, CANNING TOWN, E. . 

on SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1st, 1923 ' 
Tickets: Adults, 6d.; Children (under 14), 3d. 


THR EN CLASSES. Schedules, 2d. from Hon. 
‘ Show Bee, ? KNIGHT, 67, Humberstone Road, Plaistow, E. 


Toiiington and District Horticultural Society . 


THE 3rd ANNUAL SHOW 
Will be held at TODDINGTON on 
SEPTEMBER 1st. 1923. Open at 2 p.m. 

‘Liberal Prizes and si Gardening Tilustrated ” Medal awarded 

to most successful Paubos in Class open to ex-Service men. 

. The beautiful grounds of Toddington Manor are open to 

tne Public by kind permis ee of Hugh Andrews, Esq. 

AND = SPORTS 

F. FARQUHARSON, Hon. ee. 


' 
' 


GARDENIN GI LLUSTRA TED 


° Gardening Illustrate a Medal Winners a 


EASTBOURNE ` : ALLOTMENT SOCIETY : : Mr. A. 
O. Cosham, highest points. — ns 
Epsom HORTICULTURAL Socrery : Mr. H. 


Woodman, highest points. 


E WELL FLOWER SHow: Mr. W. D. Dub- 


bins (second year), vegetables. 


Four Oaks ‘AND. DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. G. Oakey, highest ‘points. 


Friern Barnet ALLOTMENT HOLDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION : Mr. R. F. L. Harris, vegeti 
ables. | 


FRODSHAM: oes Socuery : Mr. 
T: Janion, highest points, cottage and allot- 


ment section. 


GREAT AND rue GRANSDEN ‘Horticut- 
TURAL SOCIETY { -J Beecham, | highest 


` points, amateurs. 


GREAT KINGSHILL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : 
Messrs. W. ‘Butler . ànd C. Clark (tied), 
highest points. > —— 

GRIMSBURY, BANBURY, AND DISTRICT Horti- 
CULTURAL’ ASSOCIATION : Mr. W.. H; Stevens, 
vegetablès, 

HARDWICKE AND AVEEDON GARDEN Socimry : 
Mr. W. Kay, ‘highest points. ~ - 

Haywarps HEATH AND Mip-SusSEx Hort 
CULTURAL’ Society: Mr. Geo. Thomas, fruit. 

‘HENLEY-IN-ARDEN ALLOTMENT AND GARDEN 
AssociaTion : Mr, J. Styles, highest points. 

HUGHENDEN HORTICULTURAL. SOCIETY = - Mr. 
H. Rhodes, highest points. 

- On On OF ESTATE WELFARE ASSOCIATION : Mr. 


| Justin, best front garden. 


LINGFIELD AND Dormans LAND’ Horncuk 


` TURAL. Society: Mr. J. Walls, highest points, 


vegetables. 
LOSELEY PARK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : 
Mr. E. Pe (second year), vegetables. ` 


. FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES, SEPTEMBER, 1923 


~ ULEY-GUM-OWLPEX FLOWER SHOW and FETE 


Flower, Fruit, and Vegetable Classes, Pony 
; - and Flat Races will be held 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1st, 1923 
| ENTRIES CLOSE AUGUST 25th $ 
F. B. CAPLE, The Street, vis Glos., Hon. Sec. 


WEST ESSEX SMALLHOLDERS’ CLUB 


ANNUAL SHOW 
to be held at 
| FARMER RoAD COUNCIL SCHOOLS, LEYTON, ` 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1st, at 5.30 p.m. 
FOURTEEN OPEN CLASSES. 


Secretary: Mr. J. E. COKER, 11, Bophis Road, 
Leyton, London, = 10. 


The Mottingham Allotment Holders Assoc., Ltd., 


will hold their 
; SECOND ANNUAL SHOW 
: in the Parish Hall, Mottingham, 
on THURSDA Y, SEPTEMBER 6th 


VEGETABLES, FRUIT, FLOWERS, HONEY, & EGCS 


Send for Schedule, post free from the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. CHAS. H. PAGE, 7, Avondale Rd., Mottingham, Kent. 


BROOM ALLOTMENT HOLDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, ROTHERHAM. 


~ 


- FOURTH. AN NUAL SHOW will be held on 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER Sth 


in the CROFTS AUCTION. NART, Opened by His Worship 
The Mayor. 
Hon. Sec., T. WADE, 28, Godstone Road, Roe 


THE KILBARGHAN HORTICULTURAL AND 


ALLOTMENT HOLDERS’ ASSOGIATION 


wil hold thoir ANNUAL SHOW of Fruit, Flowers, 
/ and Vegetables, . 
in the KILBARCHAN PUBLIO SCHOOL | 
on SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8th 


en Show will be opened by Mrs.. Jas. Fullerton Beaufort, 
a 

Parelddlars and Schedule can be obtained from the Hon. 
Soc. JOLIN K. BARR, 18, Eastwald Bank, Kilbarchan. 


Sopy : 


C August 95; 1923 


AE: AND . District Hopricovtuza 
Mr. Herbert Smith, highest points; - 
MERTON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY; Mr. H. 
Sturt (second year), Peas. 

MORECAMBE AND HEYSHAM HORTICULTURAL - 
Society: Mr. H. Scholefield, Sweet-Peas, . 

NEATH ALLOTMENT AND GARDEN Associa: 
tion, Lro. : Mr. T. J. Samson (second year), 
highest points. x 

NEWBRIDGE AND WYE HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. H. J. Barnard, highest pointa 

Nrron HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY ; ws F 
King, Onions. 

PIRBRIGHT HORTICULTURAL. Sostav: Mr 
Geo. Rose, highest points, open classes on 

PouLNER HORTICULTURAL SHOW ; Mr.A, 
Palmer, vegetables. l 

ROMSEY FLOWER SHOW Society Mr ‘D, 
Faber (gardener, W. H. Euston); ‘highest 
points, plants and flowers. 

ROUNDHAY AND District HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. G. Nicholson, points, local 


classes. 

SANTON BRIDGE FLower SHow: Mr, 
Moses Dodgson, highest points, open Seo 
tion. 


SLOUGH HORTICULTURAL Society:.Mr, W. 
Money, vegetables. 

STOURBRIDGE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY: Mr, 
A. Fletcher (gardener to Bishop of Worces: 
ter), highest points. 

SUTTON - IN - ASHFIELD Hormiodcruna 
Society: Mr. A. Antill, highest points. 

WEM AND DISTRICT AGRICULTURAL Associa- 175 
TION: Mr. Geo. Burrows, highest points Be 
vegetables. iS 


WESTERN DISTRICT Honticurtoe 
Society: Mr. A. Matthews, best exhibit in 
show. ; soe 


Hove Horticultural and Allotment Holders’ it 


SEVENTH ANNUAL SHOW 

of Flowers, Fruit, Vegetables 
will be held at the TOWN HALL, HOYS, on 
WEDNESDAY & THURSDAY, SEPT. 12th & 13th; 1623 
The Show will be opened by the President of the ocia- 
tion, the Mayor of Hove(Alderman Wm. Jago, J.P.) ab 3pm. 
Open Sections included, Cups, Medals, Priz ses (oaah & kind). 
Full particulars and Schedules on application to the Hon. 
Sec., FREDERICK E. WILSON, 39, Portland Road, Hore. 


Watford Horticultural Society- 
ANNUAL SHOW - 
of Flowers, Fruit, and Vegetables, on . 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12th, 1923, 
AT CLARENDON HALL, WATFORD, °. 
Entries close Sept. 5th 
Open Classes for Collection of Hardy Fruit, ete, l0 


Schedules from Hertfordshire. 
: i R. GODSON, Seaford Lodge, Park Road Watford. 


East Lothian Horticultural ‘Society 


THE ANNUAL FLOWER paor 
AND IN DUSTRIAL EXAIBITIO! 
will be held in the CoRN EXCHANGE, HADDINGTON, 00 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15th 


Prize Schedules from 
oe a D. 
Secretary, J. W. WILLIAMSON, Solicitor, Haddingto 


Thame Agricultural Association , 
SIXTY-THIRD ANNUAL SHOW 

to be held in Conpuit HILL FIELD, l l 

on SEPTEMBER 20th | 

£1,550 in PRIZES 


Plants,. ote, 
Entries for Vegetables, Fruit, 
Saturday, September ist 
Secretary : I. BUSH, Thame, Oxon. 


jin 


Pitmaston Allotment Holders association, i 


THE ANNUAL SHOW takes rA 
Saturday, Sept. 22nd, 


ynog 
at VINCENT ST. SCHOOL, BALSALL HE! me BIR 
Doors open at 3 hes m. pr Ha re w 
Ten Guinea gipo ae Cup, Or en 3 ea i , 
Cash Prizes o ered. gecretatl 
UTLEB 
Admission 3d.,each. FRED S. B t 


", Society: Mr. Herter Sa 


dang 
Marken anp Distaiy ir 


th t 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden ’’ 


r, A, Merton Horner, r 
~ turt (second vear), Peas 
MORECAMBE aso Hej) en = 
SOCIETY : Mr. Hs, 
‘Aue No, 2321—Vor. XLV, 
Dub. Neat ALLoryEy] ND Gury No 23 ees Ae a 
TION, Lr. : Mr. T yak — 
URAL highest points, 
a Newaripce ip W 
H SOCHETY: Mr. H. J, Bir + 
S7. Niron Horini: l 
: ' S7 lening, Celery diseased ... oe 546 
Mr King, Onions, He y AAR lt rs .. 54 c lärhias as edging 
' D ITO Wa OP GARDBN- s an 8 eon see Ore wen 
lot- P IRBRIGHT Hornum an TA THE: THE Climbers for green. 
Geo, Rose, highest pins FLOWBR GARDEN 542 odtouse-roof wr gre 546 
” ’ 7 ? a n, noses . 
n pamenu Sr deena Warley |  Corntah garden, notes = 
almer, vegetables, i te a AA } 
sa R je Sey er foe ike American Dahlias. Pompon., for- 
OMSEY FLower Skor Su S as, at 385 the garden .. ...° ... 540 
, inp fa brietias, increas- . ; 
D Faber (gardener, x e aeni vas =: S46 BSCALLONIAS, THB 533 
“ayy points, plants and lowes Autumn, the signs of 531 Eupatorium Praseri 546 
Rounpway axo Disi 
eas yy ‚Italian... n» 346 Ferns, hardy... ... . vee 536 
TI- Society: Mr, G. Vié el “Gloire de Figs, thinning ... ._ 538 
ns, classes. Lorraine ee 535 mmaa, had preserv- Pe 
uty A afton o, ove eeo ooo 
-SANTON Brioce fi Cabbage, perennial .. 543. Frust for tight soit. sag 
Y: Moses Dodgson, high: pai Gatien Warscewicsi 536  Rruit-trees, wall ` 533 
tion. aS : 
MI- SLoven Hortico: $ : 
> Money, vegetables, lhe Fuchsia 
IN © STOURBRIDGE Horne 
» A, Fletcher (gardener E Wa the Fuchsia to appear ‘at the present 
r. ter), highest points, b. time as a new introduction it would probably 
SUTTON - IN > Aste be welcomed as a glorious acquisition to Jur 
r. Society : Mr. A. Antil, FS climbing plants, notwithstanding the wealth 
West anp Distric or fine subjects we now possess in that Way; 
~ TION: Mr, Geo. Burrs but, as it happens to be common, it is rarely 
» vegetables oy planted as a conservatory climber. Yet 
Western Disisi it can hardly be surpassed for that Purpose. 
© Society: Mr, A Mat The Tacsonia Van Volxemi is a Splendid and 
show. very popular climber, but it has neither such 
| Wealth of lowers nor contrast of colour as 
the Fuchsia, and it certainly is not so accom- 
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INDEX.—IIlustrations in Capitals 
Fuchsia as a climber, 
the one one eee eae ene 531 
GARDEN, A PIC- 
TURE eee see eee eee 539 
Geranium sberioum... 532 
eranium nepalense 


` Lilies, Arum ... seo 535 
Linum arboreum ... $41 
Loganberries. pruning 538 
London, Midland, and 

Scottish Railway 
Horticultural So- 


A et i8- 
and G. Traversi e.. 532 fren o terii: Dia 545 
Geums sos eee ene ten 532 
Hoheria populnea var. Meconopsis Pratti _. $31 


‘ lanceolata... wes 540 
Hoveas, the ... woo wee 535 


Irises, Rlagor Bearded 540 


Kniphofia caulescens 


Odontoglossum Schlie- 


bertanum s. 536 


eas Philadelphus micro. 
from seed u, "a6 phylins wo. 534 
Lead Plant, the Polygonum baldschu- 


(Amorpha canescens) 532 


é 

as a climber 

should be guided by tying it to the Wire, put 
all the others Should hang down from the 
roof. For planting out, if old pot plants with 
tall stems be available for the purpose, they 
are better than young ones, as they afford a 
good start. The plants need only be shaken 
out and planted like Vines. The usefulness 
of the Fuchsia for cutting for indoor decora- 
tion has been already alluded to; but a word 
more may be added on that point. The more 


anicum sae « 531 


Spiræa arguta (See page 533) 


free-growing varieties make much longer and 
Suppter shoots When planted out than they do 
in pots, and they will bear bending like Wil- 
lows. F cut them off their entire length for 
vase work, sticking them in round the edges 
of tall vases. from which they droop in a 
graceful and showy manner, and they mix 
well with almost any other flowers. Some- 
times, when used as a drapery for large vases 
containing groups of plants, Í have Just stuck 
the shoots into the flower-pots and let them 
hang over. The soil in the pots being moist 
keeps them fresh for some davs, even in very 
dry rooms; and when they begin to droop 
thev are renewed. The plants are none the 
worse for thinning, and they grow fast 
enough to afford a zcod supply of shoots for 
cutting. 


Parsley, elc., sowing 546° 


Poppy, the Plume SPIR-EA ARGUTA ... 533 
Bocconia coedata) 541 Stocks, winter and 
Potato Rhoderick Dhu 543 spring flowering ... 535 


Pyrethrums ... oe S41 
THYMUS LANUGIM 
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CALYPHYTUM eve 535 Tomatoes cracking ... $43 


Rock garden, making Tomatoes, yellow — ... 532 
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Rock Sbray, the hors. ATA ... 0... wee 54 
sontal (Cotoneaster Turnip Dobbie's White 
horizontalis) e.e s. 531 Model ... ... aes nee 543 

osa Moyesi and a 

charming secdling 532 Verbena ohamædri. 
Rose des Alpes (Rho. Jolia .. 0... see 532 

dodendron Serry- Violets, growing... ... $40 

Sineum) ... 1, $32 

oses failing ... ... 546 Week's work. the ... 544 
Royal Horticultural Wistavria Jatling ... $46 

Society's Show wee $45 Work of the week... $39 


There are two or three old bright scarlet 
varieties of the Fuchsia that make good 
climbers, and they are often seen growing in 
that wav; but almost any Variety will suc- 
ceed. Strong-growing, free-lowering sorts 
should, however, be chosen for the Purpose. 
It may just be Stated that tall plants grown 
in pots or tubs may be sheltered after being 
pruned in some cold shed or house till about 


the month of April, when they may he put 
out. ? 


Notes of the Week 


Poly gonum baldschuanicum 
Your correspondent (p. 493) is very likely 
referring to Polygonum b. Auberti, which I 


think is a later introduction than Polygonum 
baldschuanicum, 


free-crowing kind and superior in every way, 
It can be obtained from G. Reuthe, Keston, 
Kent, and probably other nurservmen. 

G. W. M. 


The horizontal Rock Spray (Cotoneaster 
horizontalis) 


This has a great attraction for the honey 
bees, which swarm upon its branches in 
search of the little pink flowers which are 
borne profusely during May and June, and 
which must contain a Kood supply of food for 
them. The noise made by the bees is such 
as to give one the impression of a swarm of 


bees in flight. | DAS 
Meconopsis Pratt; 


This beautiful Poppy from Kansu varies 
very much in the shade of colour of the 
flower. The Photograph shows a group in 
this garden, where the flowers were all an 
excellent dark blue with no trace of purple. 
M. Pratti likes the same treatment as the 
other varieties of Meconopsis, and is a pro- 
lifc seed bearer. W. A. Miter, 

(Unfortunately the Photograph was ton 
much reduced to show the value of this hand- 
some plant.—Ep.] 


The signs of autumn 

“ Get well into August and autumn js upon 
US soon,” is an expression one frequently 
hears, and it js demonstrated on all hands, 
Clematis Vitalba (Traveller's Joy) weaves its 
long tendrils about the hedgerows; fields of 
ripening corn ready for gathering indicate 
shorter davs, In the Zarden there are signs 
of chanze, in the brilar: leafaze of Vir- 
ginia Creeper, the opning of Michaelmas 
Daisies, and the vivid colouring of the un- 
rivalled spikes of Tritomas. Falling leaves 
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and misty mornings remind us that the sea- 


_son with many favourites in the garden is 
fast coming to a close. It is a time.of clear- ` 


ing up, of taking stock, of re-arranging, and 
of preparing for the planting of bulbs by-and- 
bye. To the grower of Roses these autumn 
days often bring much pleasure, as, unlike 
the earlier blooms, his Roses slowly and more 
perfectly develop, when, with heightened tints 
in flowers and foliage, he cuts the last of his 
treasures. For him at least autumn often 
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Geranium nepalense and G. Traversi 
Beautiful plants for the hardy-flower bor- 


ders are the Crane’s Bills, and G. nepalense ~ 
‘is a valuable addition to the group. It has 


large, bright, rosy-crimson flowers, each 
2 inches across. In growth it resembles G. 
sanguineum, but appears to be a vastly 
superior plant. It is flowering with me for 
the first time, the plants being about 1 foot in 


height. Another Crane’s Bill to attract atten-. . 


tion of late has been the new-comer G. 


Traversi, a smaller-growing plant, and one 


adapted for a choice place on the rock gar- 


den, as it grows but a few inches high and 


has silvery-grey foliage and clear rose-pink 
flowers., © G. M. S. 
Rose des Alpes (Rhododendron ferru- 
- gineum) . a 

At Wych Cross Place, Forest Row, Sussex, 
a few days ago I saw a very richly-coloured 


- form. of this pretty dwarf Rhododendron, the 


flowers in the sunshine appearing crimson, 
whereas a large plantation blooming here is. 
of the deep rose shade so freely spoken of by 
visitors to the European Alps, where it is 
often found covering miles of mountain side. 
It is a very useful and rather slow-growing 
Rhododendron, which may be planted where 
the larger-growing kinds would be unsuit- 
able. I find it does very well on rather high 
ground beneath Pine-trees, to which it forms 
an effective carpet. E.M 


Kniphofia caulescens from seed 
I think you may be interested to know that 


` self-sown seeds -of this germinated in my 


garden some years since, and that about a. 
dozen plants were reared. They appeared 
similar to Squills, but, as no Squills were 
near, they were potted so as to be under care. 
There wag no difficulty in rearing them. I 
was then living in Moseley, a southern suburb 


of Birmingham, 500 feet above sea, climate 
somewhat bleak, soil very . light on a sub- 


soil of some 100 feet or 200 feet of red gravel, 
necessitating frequent watering. The sum- 


mer had been hot, the hose used frequently, - 


and often turned right on to the seedling 
stems. The following spring the plants ap- 
peared.. The border was overrun with Rock 
Roses, and these, of course, gave shelter. I 


think they appeared in 1911. They flowered 


in three years to four years. I gave some to 
friends, one of whom has greatly increased 
his stock.- My own are still living; but I have 
‘removed to Northfield, with a heavy clay soil 
(still 500 feet) and much colder. They would 
do better if I had a better position for them. 
At Madresfield Earl Beauchamp has a vast 
number planted ‘‘ wild ’’—not caulescens, but 
the stemless. A small ravine is filled, and an 
irregular long line—100 yards or 200, yards— 
of hillocks on the margin of a plantation is 
clothed with therm. W. H. Lorn. 
Birmingham. 


Ethionema Warley Rose 


I have raised numbers of this excellent 
rock plant from cuttings inserted in sand in 
a cold frame. I take the cuttings “‘ with a 
heel,” as the late Mr. Jenkins often advised in 
your columns, and ĮI do not lose 1 per cent. 
-About 1 inch of sand is spread over the soil 


ay : 
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already in the frame, and the cuttings are 
firmly inserted and. then very thoroughly 


watered in. The glass- is shaded with a mix- 


ture of whiting, water and milk (which latter 
helps the whiting tå adhere to the glass in 
spite of heavy rain).. The frame should be 


kept close or unopened for three days, when, 


if the sun has. been powerful, the cuttings 
may be sprinkled slightly: After 14 days the 


‘frame may be left open at night and closed 
during the day, seeing that the cuttings get 


a little air and sufficient- moisture. © When 
rooted. the cuttings may be potted-off or 
planted out. This treatment suits many 
Alpines. By it I have raised, this season 
Morisia hypogea, ASthionemas, Dianthus in 
variety, including D. casius, etc. Speaking 
of the last named, plants from Lissadell are 


of a bétter pink shade than Bakers’. 


I. M. S. 
Yellow Tomatoes 


I quite agree with the remarks of ‘“ Towns- 
man ” in your issue of August 4th on yellow 
Tomatoes. The two varieties he mentions 
are excellent and of fine flavour. . I have 


grown them for some years, never failing to 


secure a good crop. There is no doubt many 
people are prejudiced against them on 


: account of colour, but the real cause why so 


many are against them is want of flavour. 
This is not to be wondered at, as those in the 


shops have been gathered when unripe, with 
‘the result there is not an atom of flavour. 


Yellow Tomatoes must be left on the plants 
until they assume a rich golden-yellow, when 
they will be found sweet and delicious. It is 
useless trying to ripen them off the plants like 


the reds. If gathered when only of a light- 


yellow colour there is no-more flavour than 
in a piece of Turnip. IF... 


Clarkias as edging plants . 


After transplanting the Clarkias in spring 


-I had a number of stock pots over rather 


thickly sown, and not liking to throw them 
away they were turned bodily out_of the pots 
near the edge of a long out-of-the-way border 


with rather poor soil, allowing about 2 fect 


between the clumps, The plants have only 
attained the height of 6 inches, and are one 
dense mass of flowers.. With a little feeding 
occasionally they still keep up the display. 
The long line of colour is very beautiful and 
greatly admired by all who have seen it. It 
would be intéresting to know if any other 
readers have grown” Clarkias -as edging 
plants. The varieties are Brilliant, Salmon 
Queen, Queen Mary, and Whité Queen, all 
of which, grown in the ordinary way, attain 


' the height of 18 inches and over. > F. H 


Rosa Moyesi and a charming seedling 
Flowering now is this glorious single Rose 
both on fences—where it was planted before 
its hardy and fine-branching character were 
so well known as to-day—and in groups in 
the open, where it has attained 13 feet in 
height. Such a graceful, yet strong, hardy 
shrub needs no fence or support, and is cer- 
tainly seen to the best effect when spreading 
its arching growths in the open, and where 
‘little or no pruning is required. -Unique in 
the colour of its darl-red flowers and beauti- 
ful leaves, this Chinese Rose is perhaps the 
most striking and handsome of the wild 
species. Early autumn again sees this Rose 
laden with attractive, large, orange and red, 
bottle-shaped fruits, each from 1 inch to 
2 inches in length. A few seedling plants 
given to me by a friend two years ago are 
also blooming for the first time, but whereas 
the beautiful form of leaf and stem is the 
same as in the mother plant, the flowers are 
of a fascinating cerise when fully open, and 
reddish-pink in the bud. These seedlings are 
really handsome and of great value for our 
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gardens, but the true speciés is So striking 


in itself that we do not anticipate its being ' 


surpassed by any of its progeny, ‘Where 
space is available it is both pleasing and in. 


structive if thé various wild species are ` 


grouped in close proximity. E, MARKHAN. 


The Lead Plant (Amorpha ieseni) -f 


I like this graceful Missouri plant, which 4. 
_ saw growing in the rock garden at Nymans 


recently. It grows about 18 inches to-2 feet 


in height, has spikes of blue-purple flowers, ` 


with protruding orange stamens and pretty 
hoary leaves and flower-stalks._ It 48 a plant 
one only sees on rare occasions, yet one_en- 
titled to a place in the front of the hardy- 
flower border. G.M.S. 


Geranium ibericum 


I cannot agree with Sir Herbert Maxwell 
that anyone who has Geranium, ibericum 
need: not worry about G: grandiflorum, 
More than 20 years ago the late Rev. C. ; 
Wolley-Dod remarked the fine- colour of | 
the G. grandiflorum in this garden. This : 
season, for the first time, the colour of the - 
flowers was poor. They suffered from the 
hailstorms in the same way as the red Sasi 
frages. Flowers of G. grandiflorum now - 
open are as blue as they make them. There ` 
was a pretty sport on this Geraniym in June. 
The flower was almost flat, mueli larger than 
usual, and of much the same colour as Cistus 
Pink Satin. E: CHARLES Buxton. 


Yt. 


Geums 


‘“ North London ” is justified-in praising 
Geum rivale Janet Ross and G. Orangeman. 
The former is the prettiest of the G. rivale - 
varieties I have seen, better ‘even than 
Leonard’s variety, while Orangeman is one 
of the best of the double varieties, of which 
Mrs. Bradshaw was the precursor. 1 have 
seen all the new yellow varieties which have’ 
been introduced up to this auton, and of 
the yellows Orangeman is the best, finer 
than Lady Stratheden or Mr. John Bradshaw 
and two or three others I’ have-met with, 
Mrs., Bradshaw fails in some gardens, and 
it will be useful to us if we can discover the 
cause, or causes, of its failures __ 

"S. ARNOTT. 
Verbena chamedrifolia 


The hot days have suited this glorious litte 
trailer, which-has thrown its stems over thè 
face of a low stone wall and; covers about 
18 inches wide on the top with.a carpet 0 
gorgeous scarlet flowers. It ig amazing the 
amount of flowers produced onge this brilliant 
plant gets well established, -aṣ -1t has done 
here, the plants having survived the past two 
Winters in the open, having as their only pro 
tection just .a little bracken pegged over | 
them. On the rock border the. intense colour | 
of a little colony at once arrests’ the eye, a; 
flowering, as it does, from June,until wines | 
it is a favourite with everyone. í is plant : 
also makes a delightful broad edging to oe 
of other flowers, especially when the hs 
about 9 inches above the level of a oat 
and if cuttings are taken in Soi re 
placed in a closed frame they strit 
weeds and form excellent material wee 
purpose. Although it has alate ae 
through the winter unharme er p 
always advisable to insert a few cutting ies 
vear, as it is too precious to be lost, a from 
some reason not always easy to og fte 
the trade. Many plants are last p ch 
winter through placing them 1n al that 1 
heat, a frost-proof frame being When 
needed for its successful eee ae 
growing in the open it roots—as a and 
at almost every. joint, hence ifs ae 
continuous flowering qualities, MARKHAN 
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= TREES AND SHRUBS 
The Escallonias 


The Escallonias are mostly 
South America—chiefly Chili, 


natives of 
Brazil, and 


Tike hs grat is Peru. Unfortunately, they are not quite 
hardy, save in favoured districts close to the 
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gardens, Ingrami being the best, and hardier 
than E. macrantha. 

E. Puiirpiana.—This, introduced 
Valdivia in 1873, is the hardiest of all, and a 
valuable summer-flowering shrub. It is a 


from 


free-growing, rather spreading, much- 
branched bush, with small da rk-green 
foliage, and after midsummer is thickly 


studded with little white blossoms; farming 
when in full bloom quite a mass of that tint. 
It does best in a fairly open loam that is 
always fairly moist. It can be easily in- 
creased by cuttings put into a cold-frame 
towards the end of the simmer. Sce Fig. 

E. PTEROCLADON is a very free-flowering 
kind, with white and pink flowers, while 

E. punctata has dark red flowers some- 
what resembling those of E. rubra. 


Spiræa arguta 


This (figured on page 531) is one of the 
finest of the many shrubby members of the 
gcnus, and in May it is one of the most de- 
ightful of white-flowering shrubs we have. 
There are about it a grace and charm Which 
ure not easily surpassed, and a good plant, 
with its graceful, arching branches, elegant 
leaves, and beautiful flowers, is certain to 
attract attention. It is a perfectly hardy 
shrub; and, while a few others of the genus 
suffered considerably from the April frosts 
of this year, S. argúta was unhurt, and has 
been flowering as freely as usual. lt bears 
many little pure white flowers, which fre- 
quently come a little before the small leaves. 
It forms a shapely bush composed of numer- 
ous slender, wiry branchlets, which through- 
out the summer are clothed with small, 
dainty leaves, and in April are almost hidden 
by a profusion of white flowers, It is useful 
for forcing, in addition to its value for the 
outdoor garden, ‘and is easily increased from 
layers. As a wall shrub it is Very pretty, but 
it is as a bush in the open that it displays 
its beauty best. Although understood to 
grow about 5 feet high, it will reach a 
greater height, and I have a specimen about 
6 feet high, which will attain stil} greater 
size. No one who acquires this beautiful 
shrub is ever likely to regret doing so, 

shes 


The American Crab Apples 


Among the small North American trees 
still imperfectly known to botanists and 
known at all to 
gardeners are the different species, varieties, 
and hybrids of the Wild Apple. Nine species 
of these trees are now recognised with 
several varieties, and two hybrids and their 
varieties. They have white or pink fragrant 
flowers which do not open until the leaves 
are partly or entirely frown, and green or 
pale yellow fragrant fruit which hangs on 
slender stems and, with the exception of that 
of the species from the north-western part of 
the country, is depressed-globose, usually 
from 1 inch to 2! inches in diameter and 
covered with a waxy secretion. All the species 
spread into thickets and are excellent plants 
for the decoration of wood-borders and 
glades. Some of the species have only been 
distinguished in recent years, and although 
the species and many of the varieties are 
now growing in the Arboretum several of 
these have not vet flowered: only two or 
three of these Crab Apples can be found in 
commercial nurseries. 

MALUS GLAUCESCENS, which is named fram 
the pale glaucous colour of the under-surface 
of the leaves, is the first of the American 
snecies to flower at the Arboretum. It is a 
shrub usually rather than a tree, not more 
than 15 feet high, with stems 4 inches or 
5 inches in diameter. The flowers are white 
or rose colour, up to 1} -inches across, and 
the pale yellow fruit is cften from 1 inch to 
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11 inches in diameter. It is common in 
several western New York counties and. 
ranges to. western. Pennsylvania, southern 


< Ontario, and Ohio, and occurs. on the 


southern Appalachian Mountains to northern 
Alabama. ` “4 , | 

=M. 108nsis begins to open its flowers 
several days later than M. glaucescens. This 
isthe common Crab Apple of the northern 


middle western States, and in a number of © 


has a wide range southward 
through Missouri to western Louisiana and 
Texas. It is a tree sometimes.30 feet high 
with a trunk often 18 inches in diameter, a 
wide open head of spreading branches and 


~ usually incised leaves tomentose on the lower 
surface, flowers often 2 inches wide with 


white or rose coloured petals, and fruit hang- 
ing on stout, hairy stems, and up to 13 inches 
in diameter. ‘lhe common form of this tree 
in southern Missouri, Arkansas, and eastern 
Oklahoma (var. Palmeri), a ‘small tree with 


spiny branches and smaller leaves, flowered 
‘in the Arboretum for the first time this 


year. A form of this tree with double 


(var. .plena), the Bechtel Crab, 
named from the man who found it several 
years ago growing in the woods in one of the 
western States, has opened its pale rose- 
coloured flowers which look like small 
Roses. When in flower this is one of the 
popular trees of the Arboretum, judging by 
the number of persons who want to get close 
to it. This double-flowered Crab can now 
be found in, many of the large American 
nurseries, but these nursery trees are. often 
short-lived, probably because the common 


orchard Apple on which they are usually 


grafted does not suit them as a stock. Persons 


buying the Bechtél Crab should insist that it- 
be grafted on one of the American Crab | 


Apples, the best for the purpose being the 
single-flowered. type of M. ioensis. W 

M. coronaria, sometimes called the Gar- 
land Tree, is the common eastern species, 


west to Missouri. It is a beautiful tree 
sometimes 25 feet high with a short trunk, 
pink flowers rather more than 1 inch in dia- 
meter and depressed globose fruit. From M. 


glaucescens it is distinguished by the green 


under-surface of the leaves, and from M. 
ioensis by the. absence of pubescence on the 


'. Jeaves, fruit-stalks, and young shoots. The 


calyx on one variety (var. dasycalyx) not rare 
in Ohio and Indiana is thickly covered with 
white matted ‘hairs. A form with long 
acuminate leaves (var. elongata) which some- 
times forms dense impenetrable thickets 
grows in western New York to Ohio, and on. 
the southern Appalachian Mountains from 
West Virginia to North Carolina. Recently 
a double-flowered form of M. coronaria has 
been found growing in the woods near 


' Waukegan, Illinois. (var. Charlotte or the 


Charlotte Crab). 


. bearing branchlets. M. 


The flowers are larger and 
whiter than those of the Bechtel Crab, and 
there is no reason why the Charlotte Crab 
should not become as great or a greater gar- 
den favourite. It is now growing in the 
Arboretum, but the plants are too young to 
flower. | i i 

M. ANGUSTIFOLIA is the last Crab Apple in 
the Arboretum to flower. This is a tree 
sometimes 30 feet tall with a trunk 8 inches 
or 10 inches in diameter, . wide-spreading 
branches, bright pink exceedingly fragrant 


flowers an inch in diameter, and depressed — 


globose fruit. From the other species it 
differs in the only slightly lobed or serrate 
leaves on the ends of vigorous shoots and in 
the rounded apex of the leaves on flower- 
angustifolia is a 
southern species which naturally does not 


grow north’ of south-eastern Virginia and | 


southern Illinois, ranging to northern Florida 
and western Louisiana. Plants raised here 


although it'does not approach the coast north ` 
‘of Pennsylvania and Delaware and ranges 


“many years ago 


` self-sown seedlings. 


fw, 
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from seed. gathered in 
northern Florida are’ perfectly hardy in the- 
Arboretum where they bloom every year late 
in May and have proved to be handsome and 
valuable. . 


M. Soutarpi, which $ believed to be a 


- natural hybrid between `M. ioensis- and some 


form of the orchard Apple (M. pumila), 
which, not rare and widely distributed in the 
middle west, is a tree as it grows in the 
Arboretum, nearly as broad as it is high, with 
spreading, slightly drooping branches. Last 


“year it was thickly covered with its pale pink 
fragrant flowers, which, for 10 days at least, 


made it one'of the most attractive objects in 
the Crab Apple collection at the eastern base 


of Peter’s Hill. . This year. it has bloomed 


only sparifgly. It is a curious fact that M. 


Soulardii flowers in the Arboretum fully two ~ 
weeks earlier than either of its supposed , 
' parents. 


Several varieties of Soulard’s Crab 
are distinguished by western pomologists. 
Some of them, are in the Arboretum collec- 
tion, but the “ Fluke Apple ” is the only one 
which has flowered here yet. This resembles 
Soulard’s Crab in size and shape, in the 
colour of its abundant flowers, and as an 
ornamental plant is of equal value.—Arnold 
Arboretum Bulletin. 


Notes from a Cornish garden 

The only large Rhododendron in flower 
at the moment is.R. discolor, sweet-scented 
white or pink, which I described in detail 
last year, and which is becoming quite well 
known. ‘In a bed ‘devoted to the Alpine 


varieties, just as R. hypolepidotum was going 


over a plant of R. saluenense ‘came into full - 


flower. It had already bloomed in April, and 
I am' wondering if it will try again for the 
third time in the autumn. Of the other 
small. fry, R. calostrotum has a flower or 
two, and both . prostigiatum . and 
hippophzoides appear to be beginning their_ 
autumn display. | a ee 

My time ‘is divided between pricking out ’ 
this year’s seedlings, -planting out other 
ones inthe open, and weeding the nurseries, 
according tò the weather. As usual, I am 
well behind hand in all these operations. 
The seedlings are damping off, the older 
plants are dreadfully box-bound, and the nur- 
series thick with weeds. Those: who have 
honoured the garden with a visit, though too 


' polite to say so, are probably under the im- 
pression that it is not weeded at all; yet I 


spend hours weekly on my haunches with a 
cook’s fork as a weapon and an old milk- 


pan .as'a receptacle preventing the seedlings - 


from being smothered. It is a tedious job, 
but, to a certain extent, interesting, since if 
one does it oneself one frequently meets with 
Some Rhododendrons 


have sown .themselves, mostly - hard to 


identify, though, there is certainly a, little ` 


plant of chastophyllum praecox ; and besides 
these various fir-trees, a dogwood or two, 
and now and again a stray Rose or Primula. 
Years ago Sir Frederick Moore told me that 


-at Kilmacurragh Mr. ‘Acton and ‘his sister 
did most of the weeding themselves, and con- | 


almost full-grown specimens of the larva of 
the elephant hawk moth, resting on’ Rhodo- 
dendron giganteum, and leaning forward 
therefrom to feed on the Willow herb. 
These I brought in, to the great joy of the 
children, who hope to keep them until they 
turn into chrysalises, and eventually hatch. | 

This year has taught me a lesson, in 


weeding. I got a boy, who professed to be 


really keen on gardening, and not Jong after 
his arrival set him to clean one of my nur- 


“and, worse than this, had scraped weeds, 


„much exertion in giving them a top-dressing, 


as well as a bush or two of H. hircinum. 


there are but few fertile seeds in each 
Moreover, it is greatly loved by, slugs in ts 
. early 


. August 18 (p. 499). 


: } 
»-Davidson, Summerville, Maxwelltown, 
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_series, telling him with great exactitude how 
In a marvellously short time he - 
came and reported that he had finished, andy 
at a cursory glance all seemed well. Not | 


to do it. 
until some weeks later did I discover that 
he had but pulled off the tops of the-docks, 


soil, and all to the bottom of the’ rows, and 
taken it away. The result was that the sur. 


face: roots of many of the seedlings were ex |“ 


posed, and I had to spend many hours and 


The-older seedlings, which have had to re. 


main beyond their time in the boxes, are po 
often- attacked by cockchafer grubs, which - 


eat off the roots and kill the plants. They 
work entirely underground, and: one is un- 


‘aware of their depredations until ‘one-notices | 
the plants’ wither, when, as a rule if one | 


blows them, they turn over. The only 


remedy is to. upset the whole box and trans | 


plant the survivors, when sometimes, but 
by no means always, one can find and 


destroy the fat, repulsive white grub and 


destroy it. The current year’s seedlings are 
attacked by small green and brown cater. 
pillars, which not only eat the leaves. but fre- 
quently start damping off by their exuda. 
fions. These should be looked for—they are 
often half-buried in the ground~and taken 
out with the forceps. I fancy the brown 
variety is the larva of the yellow underwing 
‘moth, as I found one this morning in a box 
‚of Primula nutans almost 2 inches long. 


Various Hydrangeas are bepinning, and! 


Hypericum Hookeri is making .a fine show, 


Deutzia sutchuenensis is a very ornamental 
white-flowered shrub. It appears to be per- 
fectly hardy here, and, though Mr. Bean 
says it flowers in May, it does not do sotn 
this garden until the end of July.” 

tn the wild garden a big plant of Senecio 
Clivorum is conspicuous with its large 


orange flowers. Itis easily raised from seed, 


but one has to search the heads carefully, for 


stages. Primula  sinopurpurea t 
flowering fitfully in the frame devoted to the 
genus. It is a very fine thing, with large 


leaves farinose beneath and stout stems some: 


1s.inches to 18 inches high, with two or three 


tiers of large purple flowers with a white eye. 


Like all the section, it is somewhat difficult 
to keep alive in the open, as it re 


sents the winter rains. oe | 
PETER THEHERMIT ; 
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INDOOR PLANTS 


Winter and spring flowering Stocks 


Its fragrance alone is worth the trouble of 
growing it. i 

In the culture of Stocks for indoors it is 
essential to obtain strong plants before winter 
sets in. Seeds should be sown in July and 
August in boxes of light soil, and germinated 
in a shaded frame. As soon as the seedlings 
are nicely in the rough-leaf stage, open-air 
treatment should be provided, and ought to be 
continued until October. This produces a 
stronger type of growth than anything pos- 
sible even in a frame, and, morcover, they 
transplant better. Prick out the plants into 
3-inch pòts as soon as they can be con- 
veniently handled, using the ordinary type of 
compost. But instead of sand, give prefer- 
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calyphytum 


ence to old mortar rubble, for this ist more 
agreeable to the roots. When the weather 
breaks in October a cold frame is all that is 
required to winter the plants safely. Where 
a very early sowing was made the plants 
should be ready for their flowering pots in 
November, but with August-raised stock it 
will be the turn of the vear. Six-inch pots as 
a rule are required, and the compost should be 
made fairly rich with some well-decayved 
manure, such as that from an old Mushroom- 
bed. Mix rubble in freely, and make the soil 
fairly firm. Thence onwards a cool, airy 
house will bring the best out of the plants. 
Fire-heat is of no advantage bevond keeping 
the temperature at about 50 degs., for any 
attempt at forcing is at the expense of strong - 
growth. Care must be taken not to over- 
water until the flowering pots are about full 
af roots, when a little fertiliser will be help- 
ful. Neat stakes about 2 feet long are 
essential for all the later-Nowering varieties. 
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All the Wallfower-leaved sorts are perpetual 
flowering, and if cut back after doing duty in 
the conservatory, and planted out in rich soil 
in the open, a lot of useful bloom will be 
obtained. 
East Lothian Stocks may also be grown in 
pots, but I always think they are put to a 
better use when planted out along with the 
old Brompton varieties. There are few more 


pleasing sights than a border of these in carly 


‚summer, coming in as they do before the 
recognised summer-flowering sorts have had 
time to begin. Another way of prolonging 
the season of these delightful subjects is to 
sow in March. Thus raised, the plants begin 
to bloom in August, just when the summer- 
flowering ones are beginning to lose their 
freshness, and they continue, as a rule, right 
up to frost. 


Rhododendron calyphytum 


This in its native home will grow into a 
tree 40 feet high. The lanceolate leaves are 
each from g inches to 12 inches long, and 
whitish and glabrous on the under side. The 
flowers, varying from white to purple, cach 
measure 2 inches in diameter, and are pro- 
duced in large, many-flowered clusters. 


The Hoveas 


It is strange that casy as these Australian 
plants are to grow, they are so seldom met 
with in gardens, | have always managed to 
have a nice display of these shrubs. The 
cuttings are a little dificult to strike, it is 
true, but it is easy to raise plants from seed. 
The leaves are small, oval, or lanceolate, and 
the flowers rich blue or purple, and 
abundantly produced. Good drainage and 
clean pots they must have at all limes, and 
the soil that suits them best is almost all 
fibrous peat and a dash of silver sand. Little 
pruning is required, only just cnough to keep 
the plants in shape and prevent them becom- 
ing too large. The best time to prune is just 
after flowering. H. Celsii has intense blue, 
pea-shaped flowers, H. chorizemafolia small 
purple-coloured flowers, and H. pungens is of 
a more bushy habit with flowers of the same 
colour as in H. Celsii. F. 0 


Arum Lilies 


These have had a good rest now, and those 
that were planted out are particularly in 
need of potting; but unless an increase of 
stock is required I prefer to rest them jn 
their pots. If these were ‘potted anew last 
Year and carefully attended to, litle else will 
be required other than a good top-dressing 
after having taken off as much as possible of 
the surface soil without doing injury to the 
roots. See also that the drainage is good. 
For potting they like a compost of good 
fibrous loam, not too fine, leaf-mould. and 
the addition of some bone-meal and cow 
manure, with a liberal amount of coarse 


sand. F. W. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 
Begonia Gloire dè Lorraine 


I enclose two plants of Gloire de Lorraine 
Begonia. Could vou please tell me the 
cause of the tubers forming on the roots? 
They are potted in loam and stable manure. 
They are the same every year. Is there any 
remedy ? E. D. 

[Gloire de Lorraine is teputed to be a 
hybrid from B. socotrana and the small- 
flowered B. Dregei. The former parent pro- 
duces a cluster of bulbils at its base, so there 
is nothing extraordinary about your plants, 
and, furthermore, they are not detrimental to 
the health of the plant. We have seen 
similar plants before, but the small bulbils 
were not perhaps quite so pronounced as in 
one of the exa:nples sent.] 
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ae . pret, & peaty soil, and when in congenial ground heat, and the plants will benefit: consider. 
tS Hardy Ferns — will grow from 6§ feet to 8 feet high. During ably. If a house or division is devoted to 
| ; the growing season it requires an abundant Cattleyas and stage room is scarce, ‘the plants 
| aa The culture of Ferns, besides being profit- supply of water. of C. Warscewiczi can be grown in fairl 

| able, offers many attractions, and the means Other pretty Ferns are: Scolopendrium deep pans, with wire handles attached, and ` f; 

! of distinguishing between the varieties pre- vulgare, with bright evergreen leaves; Poly- 
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-nicer pot plant. 5 I 
‘wild on slate-stone hills. 


sents fewer. difficulties than many other 
branches ‘of horticulture. Hundreds of dif- 
ferent kinds of Ferns, from the tiniest 
Maidenhair to the giant Royal, will thrive in 


- this climate, but to see a plant in its full 


vigour it must be placed in its proper habi- 
tat, or aS near as circumstances allow. 
put a Fern that loves a damp soil into a dry 


soil, with little or no moisture, and expect 


it to flourish, is simply a waste of time and 


money. Then, again, excessive moisture is 


equally as bad as the other—except, of 
course, to bog plants—especially so if the 
drainage is imperfect. Herein lies the secret 
of successful Fern culture. ‘The soil must 
be well drained, which car be done by having 
plenty of rock and small stones here and 
there, and a certain amount of gravelly sand 
mixed with the soil. The planting of hardy 
Ferns may be taken in hand either in the 
spring or autumn, and the following are 
some of the best kinds to grow :— 

The Oak Fern (Polypodium Dryopteris) 
males a very pretty pot plant in summer. It 
may be readily known from the rest of the 
Polypodia by its smooth fronds and by the 
fact that they are divided into three branches. 
It is often to. be found in the drier parts of 
woods. Its. fronds are bright green, and a 
bank of Ferns of this variety, when seen in 
full beauty about midsummer, is a lovely 
sight. _The best time to collect it is in 
autumn when the fronds are beginning to 


die down. 


The Beech Fern (P. Phegopteris) is an- 
other pretty Fern, and is found in damp 
woods and on moist hills. 
plant. The fronds have a lance-shaped out- 
line, the pinnæ standing opposite to each 
other, the lowest part being directed- down- 
wards. 


_- The Parsley Fern (Allosorus crispus) is an 


interesting type. It has the appearance of a 
dense tuft of curled Parsley, and seldom ex- 
ceeds 8 inches in height. 
two kinds—one leafy and barren, the other 
contracted and bearing seed. If these latter 
are cut off as they appear it makes a much 
! This Fern is found growing 
Stagnant water 
is certain death to it. 

The three Ferns above-mentioned are de- 
ciduous—that is, their frorids die down an- 


ually, and when in pots. should be kept 


comparatively dry during winter. l 
The green Spleenwort (Asplenium veriæ) 


is an interetsting little Fern which grows 


about 6 inches high. It has beautiful deep- 
green; glossy fronds and a black stalk, and 
is found on moist, shady rocks, often just 
growing out of a crack.in the rock. It is a 
real evergreen, and tsucceeds best if -kept 
rather close and damp, but must have porous, 
open soil. ; 


The Bladder Fern (Cystopteris fragilis) is 


another very graceful Fern which grows in 
tufts, with numerous crowns, about a foot 
high. The stalks are very brittle. It sends 
up its fronds very early in spring, so when 
grown outside it should have some protection 
from late spring frolsts. 

The Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis) is a 
noble plant either for pot or outdoor culture, 
and is. the most majestic of our indigenous 
Ferns. ` It is sometimes called the flowering 
Fern, from the seed spores being arranged 


at the apex of the fertile frond instead of be- . 


ing on the back of the frond, as in the case 
of other Ferns. The fronds are annual, 


- üs rather difficult of- cultivation. 
To 


It is a very fragile 


Its fronds are of 
and is characterised by its large 


podium vulgare (common: Polypody), which 
grows on stone dykes under the shade of 
trees, and the fronds of which remain green 
during winter. Another evergreen is the 
Holly. Fern (Polystichum Lonchitis), which 
It is found 
on bleak mountains. Lastrea goldieana, L. 
dilatata, and L. spinulosa are handsome 
Ferns. The Male Fern (Lastrea filix-mas) 


contrasts very well with the more finely cut 


variety known as the Lady [Tern (Lastrea 
filix-foemina). When- 

PoTTING FERNS plenty of drainage is of the 
utmost importance. The pot should be at 
least half-full of drainage, with moss on the 
top of it. . Equal parts of leaf-mould and 
turfy loam, with some rough water sand, 
will grow most of our native Ferns. They 


‘must be potted firmly, and, if the drainage 
‘keeps all right, will not require re-poiting 


oftener than once in three years. Most of the 
failures with Ferns as room plants result 
from attempting to grow the wrong speci- 
mens and varieties. Maidenhair Ferns are 
unsuited to the atmosphere of the living 
room,-no matter in what kind of house, 
where gas is the illuminant. Good subjects 
for rooms are: Cyrtomium falcatum, 
Platycerium,alcicorne (Stag’s Horn), Pteris 


cretica, P. ourrardii, Nephrodium molle, and. 


Asplenium bulbiferum. They should be kept 
in the light, out of the way of draughts, and 
watered only when necessary, but never 
allowing them to stand in saucers of water. 


ORCHIDS 


Cattleya Warscewiczi 


Among summer flowering Orchids this 
fine Cattleya occupies a high position, and 
deservedly so when we remember how easily 
it is grown, its cheapness, and [rce-flowering 
qualities. It belongs to the labiata group, 
showy 
flowers. The sepals and petals are rose 
colour, while the handsome lip is crimson- 
purple, with distinct yeHow markings in the 
throat. This superb Cattleya was discovered 
about 1848 by Warscewicz in New Granada, 
and since then a large number of plants has 
been imported. As might be expected, the 
species shows a certain amount ol variation, 
and one of the finest forms is Sanderiana. 
There are several albinos. The finest of all 
is known as Firmin Lambeau. This unique 
plant gained a gold medal and first-class cer- 
tificate when shown before the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society on July 16th, 1912, by M. 
Firmin Lambeau, of Brussels. The variety 
also appeared in the collection of Messrs. 
Lager and Burrell, Summit, New Jersey, 
U.S.A. Another delightful variety is F. 
Melaine -Beyrodt, which gained a first-class 
certificate in 1904. The flower is pure white 
except the front lobe of the lip, which is 
bright purple-crimson. 

The. hybrids of C. Warscewiczi constitute 
a. beautiful series, and Brasso-Cattleya 
Digbyana gigas is still worth growing. Other 
desirable plants are C. Enid, C. Carman, C. 
Hardyana, C. Lælio-Cattleya bletchlevensis, 
C. Nysa, and C. callistoglossa. i 

To grow C. Warscewiczi successfully an 
average temperature of 6o degrees must be 
maintained, but in winter during a cold spell 
the thermometer can safely drop a few de- 
grees provided the atmosphere is not over- 


) 


suspended about 18 inches from the rafters, 
This will probably improve the flowering 
qualities, because this Cattleya enjoys 4 little 
more light than the majority. Whatever re- 
ceptacles, whether pots or pans, are chosen, 
ample drainage must be provided, over which 
is placed a thin layer of moss to secure a free 
outlet for water. Asa rooting medium, good 
quality peat is still in the front rank, but' 
owing to the waste and the difficulty expe. 
rienced in getting a first-rate grade, it has 
been largely Superseded by Osmunda fibre. 
Excellent results can be obtained’ from this 
material. It does not decay so‘ rapidly as 
peat, and if any grower has not yet tried it 
I should strongly advisé him to do so.. lt 


may either be used alone or with a litte . 


chopped Sphagnum Moss. In any case, a 
few heads of the latter incorporated with the 


last layer of fibre should be the rule, -When - x 


repotting the soil is made firm but not hard,” 


and the surface must be on a level with the - 


rim of the pan. Any plant needing fresh 
rooting material ought only to be.repotted 
when new roots appear at the basé.of the cur- 
rent growth. Many failures can be. attri- 
buted to repotting at the wrong time; when 
the plant will shrivel, lose its leaves, and be 
a long time before it fully recovers, ' After 


the operation is completed, carefùl, watering - 
is essential, and only enought should be 
afforded to keep the soil moist, byt not satu- — 

arenen 


rated. Syringe between the poks 
ally, and any plants suspended from the roof 


should be sprayed overhead twige or thrice | 
daily if the weather is bright. + Specimens - 


that may not have been disturbed for some: 
years will possess a number of hack pseudo- 
bulbs, which are useless to the plant, and take 
up space in the pot if they are retained. As 
a rule, three behind each head is ample, and 
all the others can be cut away. ‘If required, 


they may be potted- off separately, and in į 


time new growths will appear from. some of 
the dormant eyes, thereby ingreasing the 
stock. T. W. B. 


Odontoglossum Schlieperianum 


This Orchid ïs- quite -distinçt from th 


crispum group, and is closely allied to 0. 
grande and O. Insleayi. 
with, but a yellow form at a recent meeng 
of the Royal Horticultural Society reminds 
me that there are still surprises and novelties 
among the species. The type was introduced 


| 


| 
| 


lt is not often met 


to Lurdpean gardens about 1856 from Costa 


Rica, and since then it has occasionally been 
imported, The flowers are not so large as 1 
O. grande, but the habit is similar. The 
sepals and petals are yellow barred with 
brown, while the lip is pale sulphur-yellow, 
with three or four dull brown. bars at 

base; the crest is orange-yellow, bordered 


with crimson. This type of Odontoglossum 


enjoys a few degrees more warmth v 
crispum and its allies, especially during 


winter; and, as a rule, they will succeed at 


the cool end of the Cattleya house. l 
growth is a few inches high any repoting 
may be done, and the rooting medium sho 
consist of Osmunda fibre with a.small sprin 
ling of chopped Sphagnum Moss... Dung 
the growing season the roots should be ` 


supplied with water, but once the new pseudo- ; 


bulbs are fully developed a less quantity yil 
suffice. A short rest under drier conditions 
is essential to the well-being of, this group, 
but the pseudo-bulbs ought not to be allow 
to shrivel. T, W. 
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Making -a 


In this part—Devon—we have only to go 
out into the Janes and note the plant life on 
the old wails. Nature finds them a fitting 
setting for her nurslings, therefore if our 
ardens contain an old wall let us utilise it 
or some of our garden subjects. Where 
properly planted and attended to, such a fea- 
ture gives a garden a distinction, a character, 
all its own. 

In small gardens where space is a con- 
sideration what an additional area a wall gar- 


den gives us, taking as it does the minimum 


of ground space. Many beautiful Alpines 
that proved a failure even in the best-made 
rock garden, when the winter was very wet, 
will be at home in such a position. It is 
almost impossible to describe the effect of 
groups of dwarf and other plants in such an 
elevated position. Surrounding many gar- 
dens there are two kinds of walls, the 


last layer of fibre should e ba ordinary one of stones and mortar, and the 
repotting the soil is mak fe one built of blocks of stone without mortar, 


and the surface must ewe 
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ALPINE 


rock garden 


such a position. When well established the 
pale, dainty heads of blossom spring out 
from the wall in great profusion. Another 
variety is S. sarmentosa (Mother of Thou- 
sands) which when established needs little 


attention. The Silenes give bright patches of. 


rose pink to liven up the whole, but do not 
make large plants. A grand little wall plant 
with mauve flowers is Linaria pallida, and 
good companions for it are Antirrhinum 
glutinosum and A. Asarina. There may be 
a difficulty in getting it to flourish; it is, how- 
ever, well worth any extra trouble. In a 
wall garden a few specimens of Erinus 
alpinus must be included. It is very pretty, 
but, like Corydalis lutea, too much room 
must not be allowed it. Many of the Pinks 
may be pressed into-service, and are valuable 
wall subjects. Mrs. Sinkins and Her Majesty 
may be induced to flourish. But it is among 
the old fringed Pinks we get such delightful 


beauty as they spring out of the wall. One.. 


A stream of Thymus falling over the rocky steps 


Known as the dry wall.” The latter is for 
establishing lowering plants, as their inter- 
sees can be so easily filled with soil. ` A 
short time ago I visited a garden that pos- 
sessed one of these “ dry walls running the 
Whole length of the garden, 200 feet, and no 
Pen can do justice to the glorious stretch of 
lowers of all colours. In the wall of stone 
and mortar, crevices must be made by remov- 
mE some of the mortar in places and even 
sme of the smaller stones to make pockets 
for the soil, which is quite an easy matter if 

the wall is old. Ea 
flants we associate with walls are Antir- 
thinums, Wallflowers, and Valerian. Secure 
all these as they have an especial association 
with old Walls and ruined buildings. Valerian 
fai ming plant; both the red and white 
ses should be secured as the latter 
he enhances the beauty of the other. 
i Be vority of the plants will be dwarfer 
a larre ER $ orydalis lutea is valuable where 
kept À pao ues to be covered, but must be 
Wall pi nt eii It, however, is a delightful 
in Si. ri | fern-like foliage, and remains 
ondon Pr E- months. Saxifraga umbrosa 
seems to Aged, is another useful plant which 
vave greater beauty when grown in 


i 


Pink I have seen on a wall is Dianthus 
zonatus with a broad zone of deep crimson; 
it has a wonderfully telling effect. The 
dwarfer varieties, like D. glacialis and D., 
integer, are also very decorative. The beau- 
tiful Violas must not be left out, but although 
the flowers will be small they make a nice 
display. The deep blues, mauves, and bright 
oranges are very effective. 

[ do not think it necessary to continue the 
list of plants suitable. The owner will find it 
more interesting to experiment for himself. 
I advise him to try anything he may desire, 
using, of course, a certain amount of discre- 
tion. He mav have some Cerastium: intro- 
duce a piece on the wall and you will soon 
have a splendid cascade of silver. Perhaps 
in the rock garden you have a nice patch of 
colour from the Erodiums; try some on the 
wall, and the same with Arenarias, Saxi- 
frages, Sedums, and Thrifts. 

When planting the wall garden select 
damp, showery weather for the operation. 
It will all depend on circumstances whether 
the wall is furnished by seeds, seedlings, or 
plants. I consider the best time for inserting 
seedling plants is early spring or during 


autumn. When seeds are sown it is well to 
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- cover them, until the seedlings appear, with 


damp moss. Keep a good look out for slugs 
and snails, which will demolish several plan- 


tations of seedlings in a night. F. OH. 


Thymus Jdnuginosus 


For clothing a dry bank or part of a rock 
garden with a low, woolly-looking carpet of 
grey there is no better plant than Thymus 
lanuginosus. Where it finds the place con- 
genial and is planted in such conditions as 
are mentioned above, it spreads rapidly and 
looks very pleasing with its soft, deep grey- 
green colouring. It is a shy fowerer, and 
gives its red or purple flowers rather frugally, 
but this is of little consequence, as its charm 


lies in its soft grey-green and in the appear- | 


ance of its carpet of foliage alone. Give it 
a light soil, a sunny place, and a bank or 
steps as in the illustration to creep over and 


it will be happy. S. ARNOTT. 


Room and Window 


Preservation of cut flowers 


The best method of keeping cut flowers 
fresh ought to be known by all who are fond 
of floral decorations. Of course, to those who 
possess larre gardens and plant-houses from 
which to cut daily, this is not so much an 
object; still, even these may require to send 
or take flowers some distance, and, unless 
they are properly packed, they will, at the end 
of a long journey, be quite faded and worth- 
less. Where it is possible flowers should 
always be cut from plants which have been 
well hardened off. In some instances, with 
flowers and foliage, this is not practicable, 
but, as far as possible, avoid those growing 
in a strong stove-heat. In Ferns, well- 
matured fronds only should be cut, as vouny 
fronds are certain to shrivel up a few hours 
after being cut, and consequently spoil the 
cffect of any decoration in which they may be 
employed. The stems of all flowers ‘and 
Ferns should be severed with a sharp knife 
and not with a pair of scissors, the rcason of 
this being that all stems have minute tubes 
or veins, through which, when cut, they draw 
moisture; if these be severed with a sharp 
knife they remain open, but if cut by scissors 
they are crushed and become closed, so that 
they cannot draw up the moisture; conse- 
quently they fade in a much shorter Space of 
time than they otherwise would do. 

Having said so much in reference to the 
cuttings, I shall now turn to the manner of 
keeping them in water. If flowers are re 
quired to keep for only a day or two—I am 
not speaking of those arranged in vases or 
otherwise, but mercly the sprays as cut from 
the plants—each variety of bloom should be 
sorted out and tied into bunches, and these 
bunches should then be placed in carthen jars 
or jam-pots, filled with cold water, which 
should be placed in some cool, dark place till 
required for use—the wine-ccllar is as good 
a place as can be selected. Many flowers, 
such as Gardenias, Stephanolis, etc., keep 
better if cut and placed in water than if left 
growing on the plant; but, as this class of 
flowers has short stems, they should be 
placed in shallow vessels. If Ferns be tied 
up in bunches like the flowers it is a good 
plan to dip them in a pail of water before 
placing them in the jars; but if there are any 
gold or silver varieties amongst them water 
should never be allowed to touch them, or it 
will wash off all the meal. Many flowers are 
made to last fresh a much longer period than 
they otherwise would by means ef wiring and 
wxumming, but this comes more under the 
read of mounting and preparing than of pre- 
serving them. Some think charcoal and sal- 


ammoniac, if placed in water, preserve 
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flowers, but I have tried this and many other 
methods and found nothing better than 
spring water as cold as possible. Where 


small floral arrangements only are employed l 


it will be found a good plan in the evening to. 
lift the blooms out of the vases and place 
them in a basin of fresh water to stand all 
| night, and submerge the Fern fronds; then, 
“in the morning, fill up the vases with fresh 
water, and before the flowers are about to be 
arranged in them cut both their stems and 
those of the Ferns afresh in a slanting direc- 
tion. The removal of the smallest piece of 
stem will be enough, for it is only to keep 
the tubes of the stems open that this is done, 
as ithey become closed after being in the 
water a certain time, and so cannot draw up 


the moisture required to keep the blooms . 


fresh. Vases of flowers can. be kept fresh 
: for a week gt a time if they are thus treated. 


| : . ; A. G. 
Fruit for light soil 

I have a 2-acre paddock, and my intention 
is to make use of it iù- this way—1 acre for 
poultry and 1.acre for fruit growing. The 
advice I crave is with regard to the 1 acre of 
fruit. The ground lies.on the outskirts of 
Ringwood, the edge of the New Forest. The 
soil is light, subsoil gravel (at a good-depth 
below), and apparently grows fruit-trees well. 
My idea is Apples, Pears, and Plums, in lines 


- (N: and S.), and: .Currants,- Gooseberries, 


Raspberries, and, Loganberries _in between. 
Ground flat and. open. Would you kindly 
advise me as to the best or most useful sorts 
of Apples, Pears, and Plums to grow, dis- 
tances apart and between rows? 7 

_ —— _ One More. 


x vo taa om 
'' [If you intend to plant. bush-trained trees 


yow may have them as close as 10 feet to © 


12 feet apart, thé latter perhaps being’ the 
better distance in your case. The trees would 


‘therefore stand 12 feet apart'in the rows, and paréhing weather, either with the syringe, - 


the rows be, the same distance asunder. 
Another method would be‘to plant bush trees 
and standards alternately. In this case plant 
at a distance of ro feet ‘apart each way, which, 
when the bushes are removed, as they would 
‘have to be when the standards increase in 
size, and require the space, would leave the 
standards 20 feet distant from each other, 


The former method would be the more pro- . 
' fitable, as standards would require a longer ` 


period in which to become established and 
bear remunerative crops. The Gooseberries, 
Currants, and Raspberries you would, .we 
surmise, plant. between the rows of. fruit- 
trees. 
' rows, 3 feet apart, could be planted, each row 
distant 44 feet from the lines of Apples, etc. 
Currants, and Gooseberries should stand 
4% feet apart in the rows. Raspberries, if 


trained to wires, plant 18 inches apart, but if © 


single stools are to be formed, and the canes 
tied to stakes, or merely tied together, mar- 
ket garden fashion, 3 feet apart in the rows. 

With regard to Loganberries, we should 
keep them on the outside of the plantation 
and train them on a trellis 8 feet to.9 feet in 
height. Plant 3 feet to 5 feet apart. As to 

VARIETIES, the following are all good crop- 
pers. Taking . 

Cookinc APPLES first, there are Enmeth’s 
Early, Lord Suffield, Ecklinville, Lord Derby, 
Wartner’s King, Tower of .Glamis, Lady 
Henniker, New Northern Greening, Lane’s 
Prince Albert, Alfriston, Newton Wonder,. 
Annie Elizabeth. Of : 

DESSERT varieties there are Jacob’s Seed- 


ling, Worcester Pearmain, James Grieve, | 


King of the Pippins, Christmas Pearmain, 
Ribston Pippin, Cox’s Orange, Adam’s Pear- 


Between the rows of Apples. etc., two_ 


r 
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main, Lord Hindlip; Reinette du Canada, 
Claygate Pearmain, Brownlees Russet. Of 
Pears, Beurré Giffard, Williams’ ‘Bon’ 
Chretien, Fondante d’Automne, Louis 
Bonne of Jersey, Beurré Superfin,- Marie 
‘Louise, Beurré Hardy, Pitmaston Duchess, 


Doyenné du Comice, Beurré d’Aremberg, ~ 


Conference, Josephine de Malines, Bellissime 
d’hiver and Catillac are two excellent Pears 
for baking or stewing. | : 

Piums (cooking).—Early Prolific, Czar, 
Belle de Louvain, Victoria, Monarch,’ and 
Grand Duke. Of | p 

DESSERT varieties, Bryanston Green Gage, 
Belgian Purple, Denniston’s Superb, Jeffer- 
son, Kirke’s, Early Transparent can be re- 
commended. Of | ! 


Damsons, Bradley’s King and Frogmore - 


are excellent. . 7 . | 
` RaSPBERRIES.—Superlative, Norwich Won- 

der, and Queen of England. T 
BLACK Cusen Baldein and Boskoop’ 

Giant are good. ' a i 


~ Rep Currants.—Red Dutch, Raby Castle,- 


La Constante, and La Versaillaise are ex- 
cellent red sorts. ae . 
GooseEpERRIES.—Ironmonger, Whinham’'s 
Industry, Champagne, Crown . Bob, . Tal- 
foutd, Warrington, Leader, Leveller, Berry's 
Early, Langley ‘Beauty, Langley Gage, and 
Whitesmith. Bh. ee g 
_ If you plant Damsons they would håve to 
be in-the form of standards, as bush or 
pyramid trees are not very satisfactory.] - 


Wall fruit-trees 


Very noticeable has been the absence of. 
night dews, whose presence acts as a tonic 
for practically everything growing in tke 
open garden, refreshing the foliage, and cool- 


ing the soil after the heat of a tropical day. -- 


While plants and trees benefit to' the full 
when thus exposed, it is not so. with trees 
occupying wall space. This brings me to tke 
point I wish to emphasise, viz., the neces: 
sity of supplying that want during this hot, 


garden engine, or hose, whichever is the most 
convenient, if we are to harvest what fruits 
there are, likewise to assist in the formation 
of fruit-buds for another year. The hose 
must be used very cautidusly or the foliage is 
sure to get ‘‘ ribboned.’”’: Aspects that get 
the most. sunshine ‘naturally require first 
attention, as all insects, notably red-spider, 
have a much better chance of establishing | 
themselves and rapidly. increasing if not 
battled with in the earliest stage. This wash. 
ing of the foliage should be commenced im- 


mediately the nights are: considered warm ` 


enough after the fruits are set, doing this 
twice each week, until ripening is apparent, 
and after the crop has been cleared to be fol- 
lowed up—which often means well into Octo- 
ber—until the latest varietiés ripen. > 
pleading precedence for these warmed posi~ 
tions it must, not be „assumed that trees 
occupying less favoured sites as regards sun- 
shine are not benefitted. by these periodical 


washings, which must be done effectually by 


working the spray well under the’ foliage, 
where the majority of pests prefers to lurk. 
Even on north walls red-spider frequently 
appears on Gooseberries and Red Currants 


during a hot summer, quickly denuding the 
plant of its leaves. | 


Extreme cases should first be subjected to 


an approved insecticide, provided the fruits 
are not nearing the ripening stage. Then it 
is wisest to depend on clear water alone to 
rid the trees of such pests. The Apricot 
appears to be the one fruit that is not much 
worried with insects, with the exception of 
the tiny caterpillar early in the season, which 
is best destroyed by hand, and wood-lice, 
which are easily trapped with pieces of 


-of-a clayey nature is somewhat. difficult to 
deal with in a very dry summer, as it so soon. 


While | 


2 


Potatoes among the branches, while earwigs - 


can be caught by pieces of Bamboo or Broad 
Bean stalks, examining the same each morn. 
ing. These washings will have moistened 
the ground for some little distance around 
and the soil should be pricked up with the 
fork a couple of inches or so, first pulling 
aside any mulch that may have been applied, 
Then, if practicable, give the roots a 


thorough watering, manurial or otherwise. 
Before the surface again becomes dry, and 


can be walled on, loosen the same with the 
flat hoe and replace any mulch at hand. Soil 


bakes, eventually cracking and leaving wide 
gaps in the ground. J. Mayne, 


Thinning Figs 
Thinning ‘the fruit is often overlooked, 
Many young gardeners often wonder why a 
large percentage of their first crop of fruit 


falls when half grown, and often suppose it ” 
¿tò be due to imperfect fertilisation.. This,’ — 


however, is wrong, for fertile seeds are 
rarely, if ever, produced in this country. The 
trouble is in many cases due to defective or 
immature buds, caused by overcropping, and 


thus preventing the tree from being able to , 


mature and ripen its wood. Otherwise it 
may result from lack of nourishment, too 
little heat, or too much moisture. As Figs 
approach the flowering stage great care must, 
be taken to prevent any form of check. When 
thinning the second crop only a few. of those 
at the base of the shoots shouldbe left to 
ripen, and not too many of them. if a good 
first-crop is wanted the following Season. As 
soon as the first crop of fruit begins to show 
signs of ripening, syringing must be discon- 
tinued, and a buoyant atmosphere main- 


tained, moisture only being applied to border | 


and paths. During the ripening ‘more air 
should be admitted, and unless the’ weather 


is exceptionally bad it is advisable to leave as 
little top ventilation on throughout the night, - 


with a little extra warmth in the hot-water 
pipes to maintain the necessary temperature. 
The second crop will quickly follow the first, 


and, provided a buoyant atmosphere is main- 
tained by warmth and free ventilation, the 1 


wood will become thoroughly ripened before 


it is needful to allow the trees to go to rest. 


A. J. P. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Pruning Loganberries o 
- Can you advise me as to they pruning ol 
-Loganbcrries? Mine grow sof idly, an 
in such masses, that it makes. piking 2 
misery. I grow them on posts and against 4 
wall. How soon can I prune them? How 
many shoots to a root? What length should 
shoots be left? M. B. 


[The plants should be at least 6 feet apart, 


as later they grow very strongly, ae 
strong summer growths being tied he 
stout stakes standing 8 feet out 0 


. E e 
ground, and fixed on each side and in the 


centre of each plant, or the plants may be “4 
out against a warm fence or against a trellls 
stretched alone the row in place of stakes. 
The trellis should be 6 feet high. Before 


planting make a trench 2 feet to 3 feet wide, | 


throw out the top soil, fork some g00 
manure into. the bottom, then replace.the T 
soil and plant firmly. A warm, sunny ae 
tion is best to enable the wood and n i 
ripen well. In hot weather a mulch of ah 
manure may be placed about and over ai 
roots. -The old fruiting wood should be 


new 
out each year to allow room for the ner. 


growths as soon as the frut has be 
gathered. Those should be in mes pi 
shortened back to the length of thes T 
Treat the Loganberry as you would the 18° 
berry.] l 
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Before the surface again bo 
can be walked on, loosen eo 
flat hoe and replace any ind z: 
of a clayey nature is wai 


a few decades ago. Hardy plants, as we all 
Know, are so varied that if care is taken in 
making a selection one may have blossoms 
Hh ir : over many weeks which are a real source of 
ue Pht delight, not merely to the owners of the gar- 
gaps in the ground >F den, but also not infrequently to the folk who 

pass the garden gate. It is not uncommon 


Thinning Fg to hear a remark from strangers pausing for 


Many young gardeners ol 
large percentage of thir is = 
falls when half grown, ali: 
to be due to imperfect leria 
however, is wrong, bor ia 
rarely, if ever, produced ins 
trouble is in many cases dee 
immature buds, caused by om 
thus preventing the tree foo 
mature and ripen its ww 
may result from lack oi 
little heat, or too mulch mae 


approach the flowering sige 
: Toke to prevent any iat 
thinning the second crypt)’ | 
at the base of the mh 
ripen, and not (00 many U% 
Risterop is wanted the fi 
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soon as the first crop of I 7 


ions of ripening, s)rinsng 
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stout sta ad on Gee . i ; ; 
ei and fixed oe a to admire, “ It's quite a picture, 
5 ch pla i t? One such garden is depicted in 


ae Say Tos . 
ntre ofe i wto the : 3 
Cen apap a WaT!” Re illustration before us. Beauty and sim- 


anst ¢ ias 3 
iit go i ie are its chief characteristics. There is 
nities pegas formality about it, and vet the whole 
lanting N te = artistic pon arrangement, delightful and 

w out he CP ae wun Composition, in which the old 
throw the bie Th unites have been Specially considered. 
œ Grass-walk suggests coolness, and 


° t bes sre €as < : . 

Lae In hat E z ia on either side! 

ripe ure mar be pE = Puaxts.—Conspicuous amongst 
man “ald fuss "as will be observed, are the tall and 


old HE? ue . 

a 7 a to we 2 — Campanulas—the Bellflowers which 

out €3 gy SOT Pye kvers 8o out of date, and of which garden 

gor we hn. With ve not easily tire. These, together 

gathered ak to -niin 'ourrhinums, bring a lavish displav. 

se pogane "+ tOr the tme being, are the glory of the 
berry 


= In many country and suburban districts 
one notices in the gardens that great interest 
is shown in the culture of hardy-flowering 
plants, much more, indeed, than wa’ the case 
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Potatoes among the brs... á È 
Of can be caught by a | U D | 
Bean stalks Examining he, ©” | ' 


the ground for samen à 
ml a E A picture garden 


garden. And there are other plants in these 
borders that come in their respective season 
with their quota of beauty. That most 
brilliant of blue flowers, Anchusa Dropmore, 
surely towers above other things! And if 
you had accompanied us a little earlier in the 
year doubtless we should have met with 
splendid colours in Ponies and Poppies. In 
the first blush of autumn splendour the soft 
tones of .Phloxes and brilliant spikes of 
Tritomas mingle with each other. 

A PROLONGED DISPLAY.—Not the least in- 


A herbaceous border 


teresting point about this and many other 
gardens where hardy plants are grown is that 
they constitute a perpetual source of pleasure, 
needing verv little attention, comparatively, 
once planting has been done, bevond over- 
hauling occasionally to limit the growth of 
some of the more exuberant occupants. 
Lowly plants will be found Eke those cluster- 
ing about the flags in this picture, and in the 
spring time flaming patches of Aubrietias and 
mossy Saxifragas will be there. 

Is it surprising that interest in hardy- 
lowering plants, easy to grow and of simple 
requirements, increases every vear? We 
think not. Even the suburban gardener who 


. once regarded bedding-out every summer as a 


necessitv—and costly at that—has realised 
that in scores of hardy plants which he can, 
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and does, grow to-day he has a heritage of 
beauty from the first spring sunlight to the 
shortening days of September, which, as the 
flowers open, transforms his plot, making of 
it a place of delight—a treasury of blossoms, 


a picture garden. LEAHURST. 


Work of the week 


Owing to the great heat flowers of all 
descriptions fade very quickly. Their re- 
moval helps to preserve the vitality of the 
plants by preventing the production of seeds. 
Sweet Peas, Roses, and Tufted Pansies suffer 
if the old flower-heads are left upon them. 
Repeated waterings are being given to these, 
as we are now experiencing a very dry spell- 
Herbaceous Phloxes must never be allowed 
to remain dry at the roots for long, otherwise 


failure will result. Cuttings which have only 
recently been taken, and secdiings pricked 
out into frames, must be dewed over Morning 
and evening and kept shaded from bright 
sunshine until it js seen that fresh growth is 
being made, following which a little air must 
be admitted to the frames each dav. 

More seeds have been harvested, including 
those of the pretty Helianthemum Tuberaria, 
Primulas of sorts, Cheiranthus, Erinus, 
Abutilon vitifolium, ete. 

A good deal of staking has also been neces- 
sary, and the tying in of the vigorous growths 
constantly appearing from the base of climb- 
ing plants. The clearing away of all foreign 
matter from the groups of hardy Heaths now 
coming into bloom is still receiving a‘tention, 
and plantations formed during the past 


wie ATEA. 


ot at eo n r 
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winter have had the hoe plied amongst them 


to encourage growth and keep down weeds. 


Evening Primroses, of which nearly all the 


` species are in bloom, are extremely beautiful, 
and the amount of flowers produced by such 
kinds as (Œnothera -missouriensis, O.. 


speciosa, and O. taraxicifolia is enormous. 
These kinds are much improved if kept from 
seeding, although I admit that the large- 


. winged seed vessels are attractive later in the 


year. - A wall partially clothed with Erinus 
and Aubrietia has been cleaned over, and the 
former relieved of its seed, which has been 


_ placed in a dry frame to finish ripening. We 
constantly have to pull away armfulls of. 


Fumitory (Corydalis lutea) from this wall, 
otherwise it would cover the whole surface, to 
the detriment of the other plants. Beds filled 
with Hound’s-tongue (Cynoglossum) have 


- been ‘well stirred up with the hoe, as those 
_ raised in March and planted out in April are 


‘now coming into bloom. The bulbs of the 
Gravetye Snowflake (Leucojum) are now 
ripe, and the bulbs have been lifted, and after 
thoroughly preparing a fresh piece of ground 
these have been replanted 1 foot apart, as we 
desire to increase the stock for future years. 
Hardy Ferns are feeling the drought very 
much, and should be heavily mulched 


wherever it is found possible to do so. Give 


repeated. soakings of water to plants used as 
edgings, as these, being so. dense, often 


_ throw off much of the rain. | E. M. 


Growing Violets 


I am Consistently unfortunate with my 


Violet plants while planted out in the sum- 


mer. ‘They shrivel up, and many seem to 
get what 1 suppose to be ** red spider.” I 
should. be glad of any points to observe in 
planting out Violets (double). C. M.T. 


[The cultivation of the, Violet is not diffi- 


‘cult if a little attention is paid to its require- 


ments. A north border or a spot shaded 
from the fierce heat of the mid-day sun is the 


Violet.. The ground should be deeply dug, 
and a liberal supply of short, well-rotted dung 
or leaf-mould incorporated’ with the soil. 
After having been dug the ground should be 


allowed to remain idle for a month or six 


weeks to allow the soil to sweeten. A very 
good method of ie A | ; 

" PREPARING THE YOUNG PLANTS is to secure 
as many runners as possible early in January 
from around the old crowns. Put them into 


. an ordinary seed-box in sandy soil, place in - 


a cold frame, and they will have rooted and 
become nice sturdy little plants by the be- 
ginning of April. If sufficient runners are 
not available, divide the old. plants. The 
second week in April is a good time to put 
out the rooted runners. Plant firmly 1 foot 
to 15 inches each way, according to variety. 
The single kinds require more space than the 
double varieties owing to their longer leaf- 


stalks and more robust character. ` After- ` 


cultivation consists principally in keeping the 
surface-soil in a loose, friable condition by 


means of the hoe. All runners should be re- - 


moved as they form to concentrate the ener- 
gies of the plant as far as possible on the 
crown. If possible, the plants should be 
syringed daily. Soot-water is very beneficial 


to the foliage, and helps to keep down red- 


spider. The spot in the leaf is very trouble- 


some at times. The following preparation 


will be found very effective : 13 lb. of sulphur, 
1 lb. of soft soap, ł lb. of lime; boil for 
twenty minutes in 6 gallons of water, pour 
off the liquid and bottle. Use % pint to 6 
gallons of water, and syringe weekly after 
July. = 

TRANSFERRING TO THE FRAMES.—By. the 
beginning of September the frames should be 


i 


ij ‘N 
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preparėd to receive the plants. Put some old 
brickbats or clinkers in the bottoin for drain- 
age. Loam, sand, leaf-soil, and wood-ashes, 
filled to within 6 inches of the top, form a 


‘suitable compost. -A good plan when placing 
the frames in position is to put a brick under 


each corner, so that should the soil sink the 
frame can be lowered. In this way the plants 
are kept well up to the glass. Lift the plants 
about the middle of September with a good 


-ball of soil. Plant firmly so that the leaves 


of one plant do not touch those of another. 
Shade from the sun for a week or two until 
they become established in their new quarters. 
‘Abundance of air is necessary at all times— 
in fact, the lights should be removed except 
during damp and frosty weather. 

VaRIETIES.—The best varieties to grow are : 
Double: Marie Louise  (lavender-blue), 
Neapolitan (lavender), and Comte de Brazza 
(white). Single: Princess of Wales (light 
blue), .La- France (dark blue), Baroness 
Rothschild (purple), and Admiral Avellan 
(rosy-violet).] 


- Flag or Bearded Irises 
The value of Flag Irises lies in the fact 
that they are of easy culture and give of their 


best in May and June when bright colours in 


the garden are most needed. In their plant- 
ing and arrangement there is wide scope for 
individual taste. There is much to be said 
for an Iris wallx, or even a garden on lines 
similar to those we employ for Roses, where 
space is ample. In my case, however, I 
began cautiously. A narrow border sug- 
gested itself for the more expensive varietics, 
and though ‘backed by Rhododendrons a 
wealth of colour has been obtained, and 
which, of course, will be enlarged as the 
Irises increase. The main thing when plant- 
ing was to give the Irises fair play in an open 


border, and the results are so good as to 


warrant further planting on better-thought- 
out lines. Less expensive sorts | made the 


. shrubbery foreground, and “a portion of an 
best site for the summer quarters of the `` 


herbaceous border their home, and they, too, 


- have proved satisfactory. In the latter the 


possibilities are much greater than at first 
seemed likely. Violet-blue, the colour which 
prevailed so much in these Irises for a few 
years, one soon, grows. tired of. But now, 
with almost every colour available, fitting as- 
sociates for Pyrethrums,. Lupins, Erigerons, 
May-flowering Tulips, and many other early- 
flowering recognised border plants readily 
suggest themselves.“ A fault one often hears 
expressed concerning the planting of Irises in 


mixed borders is that they leave spaces with 
-nothing for July and the remaining summer 
_ months: The same used to be said of other 


early-flowering plants, Oriental Poppies be- 
ing amongst the chief offenders. The diff- 
culty, however, was quickly overcome by be- 
ing careful to plant near to other subjects 
which bloomed later, and it is not any more 
trouble tọ do the same with Irises. A batch 
of Gladiolus, late-sown annuals, and Chrys- 
anthemums ‘are a few of the subjects 
habitually grown in pots until June to fill up 
blanks as they arise with the passing of the 
flowers of May and June. -Coming to 
CULTURAL DETAILS, in common with many 
others I used to regard these Irises as sub- 
jects for out-of-the-way ‘corners and wild 
places, where, be it said, they appeared to 
flourish. Experience of modern sorts, how- 
ever, has proved that the old sorts must have 
had a hard struggle in such uncongenial sites. 
Yet, despite the attention of the hybridist, it 
cannot be said that the race has suffered. 
The best of them are as hardy and as easily 
grown as their predecessors. To have them 
at their best they must be in the sunshine 
and im the open. It is courting failure, in so 
far as flowers are concerned, to plant them in 
the shade; The sword-like leaves will be a 
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brighter green and will be larger in damp, 
sunless. spots, but the price will have to be ` 
paid in June by a poor display of colour. It {-. 
would serve no useful purpose to say that Vi 
Irises will not grow in poor ground, when old 
varieties are growing where they have been 
for years. The fact remains, however, that 
if they are to be a success in an open, sunny 
site the ground should be deeply. dug and 
well manured. To be over-dogmatic as to the 
planting season would do no good, for-who 
has not moved Irises successfully ‘in autumn {- 
and spring? But I am dealing with plants {7 
now that have been pushed into the limelight f` 
by raisers and specialists, and if we are to f°? 
take advantage of what they advise we shall f“ 
plant in July and August and so ensure, as. 
far as possible, flowers the following season. 
In any case it will be found muchimore satis. 
factory to. get them established -before 
autumn, than wait until winter:-or spring, 
Deep planting is to be avoided. The rhizomes 
are naturally surface-rooting, and to cover 
with a lot of soil is to court trouble and- 
disease. Once established, Irises -qf this | 
order give little trouble beyond rémoving the ` 
old leaves in spring to keep them:tidy. The i 
plants should be left undisturbed for a few 
years wherever possible, as it is when accus- 
tomed to their site and surroundings that ` 
they provide the best display. = :° -. i 

Countless varieties will be faund in any 
specialist’s list or that of any hardy plant . 
grower. =. j. 


Pompon Dahlias for the: garden 
I have grown these for-yearg: and found ; 
them most useful from August onwards 
Most of my plants were left in: the ground | 
last winter, and with few exçeptions they 
passed through the moist-and frosty weather 
quite satisfactorily. I always keep the soil 
round about the crown of the plants dunng 
the winter free from weeds, as these harbour 
slugs, which invariably cause njuch devaste . 
tion by eating the fleshy young shoots in the ; 
early spring, as soon as growth begins. 
It is also my practice, wheĝ possible, to 
place a layer of ashes or coarse sand over the 
crown of the old plants during. the winter. | 
This renders the quarters most’ distasteful to 
slugs. A few of the less robust and choicer 
Pompons are always lifted and*placed crown ; 
downwards in a dry, cool ceflar. or room 
which is frost-proof. Such plants may be 
divided in the spring, and tubers with W 
dividual crowns planted first in frames 0 
pots, and subsequently in their | 
quarters. I have now (mid-August) plants A 
Glow, Johnnie, Little Beeswingr Ideal, an 
Bacchus flowering in-profusiop. - 40e ba l 
of the plants generally is dwarf, bushy, an | 
compact, and the flowers are developed above | 
the foliage. Little Beeswing, -although @ 
beautiful flower, is rather disposed to develop 
its blossoms among the foliage _ l 
| ; D. B. Crase 


Hoheria populnea var. Tanceolata 

One of the most lovely new shrubs I have - 
seen for a long time is, the above, W’ a 
growing on a wall, has reached T | 
1s feet in height, and on August gt me 
smothered with beautiful pure-white pie } 
each x inch across. The lovely buds, 2 É 
approach the bursting stage, bear a i 
resemblance to those of Plagianthus and 
It is also very distinct from HL, populn y 
although-Cheeseman, in his “ Flora 0! = 
Zealand,” thinks it most convenient to iie 
it as a variety, he considers it quite p° sfo 
that this fine evergreen should hold spei: 


. bd y i ardy 
rank. The type is said not to be qi in 
near London. I doubt if the form in que" 


hor 
has been thoroughly tried. It would, ™ 


. in th 
ever, appeal to those having gar it the 
south and west, and who could ul 
shelter of a wall. E. 
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Irises will not owne such things as Theef Tulips without know- 
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varieties aré growing the ga IK anything about them ought to be ex- 
for Years. The fact rainy cused if on being told that this variety has 
if they aro to bo a sucres ias four aliases jumps to the conclusion that 
site the ground shou jee Misis one of them. A Theef Tulip is some- 
Well manured. Tobos thing very different to the long, narrow 
planting season would d etalled acuminata, which is, or has been, 
has not moved Irises that also known as cornuta, Stenopetala, and 
and spring? But Ian dya @hinensis. I am not sure whether turcica 
“might not be added. A glance at the illus- 
by raisers and specalisti, wii (ation shows the appropriateness of the first 
‘take advantage of vhat ibs three of these names. Turcica was, doubt- 
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Tulipa acuminata 


portions, 
have ever caught on and been in use. 
teresting question probably is: 

nata a species or a sport? ” H 


upon 


all other Tulips. 
opinion is that it is a sport. In 


mentioned theory being correct. 
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two colours are blended in fairly equal pro- 
Varietal names for these have 
been suggested, but I am unaware that they 


To the botanically inclined, the most in- 
“Is acumi- 

used once 
a time to be classed as a species be- 
cause it was so very different looking from 
Now, however, the general 
my own 
mind I have very little doubt about this last- 
lt does not 
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that without any effort on his part he is the 


proprietor of a very interesting sport, with- 


out having had to put his hand in his pocket 
for a penny. Not that anyone should grudge 
a few shillings for a dozen or so of this fas- 


cinating and interesting plant. 
Joseru Jacon. 


The Plume Poppy (Bocconia 
cordata) 


Very handsome are the Plume Poppies at 
the present time, with their large, deeply- 
lobed leaves, of a grey-blue tint on the under- 
side, and about the size of a Vine leaf. They 
are also graceful, tall-growing plants, reach- 
ing from 8 fect to 10 feet in height, in good 

` soil, each growth terminated by a 4-foot in- 
florescence of orange and cream. 

Good effects may be obtained by growing it 
in hardy-Nlower borders, where the latter are 
large and possess a good depth of soil. The 
border is, however, not the only place where 
these subjects are seen to advantage, for they 
look remarkably well as large, isolated 
groups in the foreground of trees or ever- 
green shrubs, and even planted among dwarf 
shrubs. The Plume Poppy is a deep-rooter, 
and therefore is not greatly affected during 
periods of drought; nevertheless, good 
ground it does enjoy at all times; also a 
sunny position. There are other kinds in cul- 
tivation, including 

B. GIRM.DI PURPUREA, with large, hand- 
some, glaucous foliage and stately, tall, stout 
lower-stems and creamy flowers. 

B. Macrocarra is a stronger grower than 
B. cordata, with creamy flowers, red in the 
bud, and is a grand and imposing plant for 
bold grouping. 

B. Tuusrerct.—The flowers of this are of 
a warm, bronzv tint, and the leaves bold, 

glaucous, and distinct. E. MARKHAM. 


Pyrethrums 


The month of August, as usual, places me 
on the horns of a dilemma. I always feel 
certain that this is the proper month in which 
to break up and to transplant Pyrethrums, 
which are now so popular in beds or in the 
hardy plant border. If moved now, and if 
the autumn be dry, the plants must face the 
Winter without having made many roots. If, 
on the contrary, transplanting be delayed 
until spring, they do not become sufficiently 
established to resist hot weather when they 
come into bloom, and, as a consequence, 
many of them—and invariably the finest—col- 
lapse. This, then, is the dilemma with which 
the Pyrethrum grower is faced; and on the 
whole I prefer to undertake the task now. 
There is a chance that, given good weather, 
the plants will make new roots to some ex- 
tent. This will stimulate the formation of 
new leaves from the crowns, and, piven 
these, the plants will be in fair condition to 
resist the wintry weather. Kirk. 


Linum arboreum 


This, with L. flavum, would seem to be the 
hardiest of the yellow-flowered Flaxes, and 
it is, I think, even hardier than L. flavum, 
which I have lost during very scvere winters, 
so far as old plants were concerned, but seed- 
lings, self-sown, kept up the succession. 1. 
arboreum I have seen hardy as far north as 
Stirling, and it appears hardier than Navum 
there. The best form for the rock-garden 
is a dwarf one, as the ordinary L. arboreum 
crows about 3 feet high, while the other, or 
Alpine one, is generally litde more than a 
foot. The flowers are of a good vellow and 
of fair size, while the foliage is also pretty. 


It may be raised from seeds or increased by 
cuttings. S. ARNOTT. 
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The flower garden 
In the glorious summer weather, with a 
wealth of verdure and flowers all around, it 
is much easier to think in terms of gardening 
than it can possibly be when the bad weather 


Door ` 


i 


Filed Patha - 


Privet Hedge 


Pig. 1—Plan for front garden, small 
semi-detached villa _ 


t 


-of the falling year plays such havoc with our 


environment, and so | am seizing the occa- 
sion while summer is yet with us to touch 
upon a few elementary facts concerning the 
The ‘ lay-out ” 
has a lot to do with the efficiency of the gar- 
den, be it large or small. 
ing is one of the fine. arts about which no 
one, or at least very few, would acknowledge 
complete ignorance, but, all the same, one 


which is but indifferently understcod if the 


many gardens one is obliged to see are any 
criterion. Some are exceedingly stereotyped, 
void of all imagination and originality ; others 


‘are crudely expressed in design and detail; 


others are compleiely out of touch even with 
their immediate surroundings; and others are 


almost pitiful to behold because of their lack - 


of cohesion and general design. : 
Now, this week I am-not going to touch 


upon landscape gardening or to attempt to. 


carry beginners into deep waters; I want 
rather to keep within limits where all can 
follow me and treat of those things which 
even the least favoured among us may find 
themselves up ‘against. 


' Probably there-are very few among us who. 


are not interested in ‘the front garden,” 
‘that little patch which we decide is absolutely 
our own, but in which the passers-by betray 
legitimate interest. It is never a big plot, 
just a few square yards, yet of extreme im- 
portance. Its shape nearly always an oblong ; 
its dimensions always strictly limited; its 
position not of the best; yet there it is, the 
complete index to the character of the family, 
an uncompromising censor or appraiser. 
There are thousands of new houses and 


bungalows going up every year, and the vast’ 


majority of these have front gardens. The 
crudest and worst form of garden extant is 
the one “ laid out,” if it can be so dignified, 
by the builder, to whom a garden is a bit of 


Landscape gardeh- . 


MS t 
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dug earth amid an undug surrounding. It 


is generally sound policy to gravely distrust. 


the builder’s digging, and to suspect him of 
having used it as an opportunity for burying 
brick-bats and broken slates. The best plan 
is to ignore everything he has done, and when 


-you find yourself in possession make your 
own garden your own way and to your own 


design. 


Front gardens do not lend themselves. to” 


an elaborate detail; neither is it fitting they 


should, for they are only semi-private, not the © 


familiar and beloved retreat of our leisure 
hours. And yet they demand certain rights 
of their own. ‘They should feel themselves 
to be the completion of the architect’s design. 
‘as expressed in the house whose foreground 
they adorn. For example, curves and undu- 
lations, circles, and -half-moons do not well 


‘set off a house built on severely straight 


lines. Neither do rigidly straight and square 
designs agree with a building with bay win- 
dows and other protruding ornamentations 
of a rounded character. Further, a house 
built to a medizval design is plainly out of 
tune with the newest of modern flowers and 
bedding, just as a patently new bungalow 
or villa is almost an offence in a garden 
planted entirely with old’ English flowers 
and shrubs and trees. So- you see what I 
mean when I say the front garden should 


“« complete the architect’s design,” for only. 


when it does so can the effect be completely i‘ 


satisfactory. 3 : 


Yet, even so, there is’ still sufficient scope 


L said, an elaborate detail is uncalled’ for, 
there is plenty of simple designs altogether 
in advance’ of the ordinary stereotype, 
whose unvarying monotony is offensive. As 


an example of a very simple yet quite novel- 


design, 1 want to direct your attention to 
Fig. 1, a very modest and simple. design, 
and quite-out of the ordinary. 

- Privet hedges are becoming’ a habit,- and 
not a’ bad habit either, for privet is quick 
growing, is almost. evergreen, and stands 
whatever trimming may be necessary. I 
consider that a hedge of it 5 feet in height 


makes an efficient and not unsightly screen. 


In this sketch which I have designed for a 
front garden, the side:abutting on the. public 
pavement is. hedged im’with the oval leaf or 
the golden privet; either will do. 
ground that we.cannot rightly be indifferent 
to the passers-by, to whom it matters much 
whether their road lies between beautiful 
gardens or dull hedges and walls, I have 
placed, the circular bed considerably nearer 
to the bay windows than to the seat at the 
end of the garden, sovthat an effective ‘view 


-of it may. be obtained: from the roadway. 


The path around the bed, which I think 


On the 


for novelty and imagination, for though, as- 


is more effective than ‘being all lawn, should . 


be made of crazy paving and be the home 
of ‘various small-growing Alpines, which of 
themselves and‘on the whole may well- be 
more interesting than the bed itself. If 
crazy paving is not’ forthcoming, then it 
should be gravelled. I have purposely 
planned it as wide as possible, so that it shall 
look something more than a mere streak 
from the road. Any comfortable and plea- 
sant seat may be arranged behind the shelter 


of the privet hedge, facing the central bed 


and the house. The general scheme of colour 
for the plants near the house may well be 
silver and blue, the latter being preferred for 
the climbing plants on pillars and the former 
for the box plants. A flowering evergreen 
shrub, the more foliage the better, is planted 


” 


-How the same design appears when it is 


“trimmed into the form of a solid wall com- 
pletely hiding the seat which is behind it, but |; 


flowering bulbs, such as Hyacinths, Tulips, 


, and a whole battalion of futu 


other climber at C. The window-boxes’ on 
the ledge at B, B, B, and A represent the 
central bed. You will observe that the 


amount of flowers is cut down to the circular f: 


bed, for thus the effect is much more marked 
than when there are bits of beds and borders 
to split the design up. Its idea is simplicity. 


completed and become established is shown 
in- Fig. 2. The privet hedge has been 


the straightness of the hedge is broken by a 
solid block of growth being allowed at each 
end to rise 9 inches or a foot above the 
general level. The seat and anyone sitting 
on if are completely hidden from the inquisi- 
tive, and there is really no reason why even 
a semi-private front garden, however small, 
should not form a pleasant retreat for those 
who are denied the privilege of a more 
secluded garden in the rear. 
possible to obtain privacy without securing 
an entirely selfish monopoly of the pervading 


well, I set no hard and fast-rule; but spring 


or Daffodils, to be followed by summer bed- 


mention that the path from the road to the 
door is -better tiled than gravelled, as the 


effect is generally cleaner, and it is less dif- 


cult to keep all trim and neat. 


Almost always the weakest thing in a small }* 
garden is to have it overcrowded ‘with incom | 
I know how great is the f 
temptation when one sees a plant that takes f 


gruous subjects. 


the fancy, to say: Oh! I must have a -plant 
of that. i 
to it, but it. should none the less be avoided. 


That is’a luxury only those should indulge |= 


in who have a larger and more varied gar- 
den, such as I shall refer to next week, 
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Fig. 2—Street entrance and path uP. 


to the house 


where there are odd places and nook 
crannies for all sorts of plants. 
In making the garden, make 


plants. 
ginning than to make go 
trouble and less expense: | 
heavy soil, if yours be light, or : 
two of grit and light stufi, if yours } 


prevented. 


@ PA 
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at X; a standard Rose at +; a Clematis or - 


Even here itis | 


‘beauty, though I am not fully in sympathy 1. 
with those who seek entire seclusion from | 
probably’ quite agreeable neighbours. As to . 
“the kinds of plants to be generally used— 


ding, such as Scarlet Geraniums, might fill f 
the bill. “But in such a limited space I should 
concentrate on one variety of spring bulbs, | 
“not on several; and in the summer | should }° 
have only one kind of plant—Geraniums, f~ 
Asters, Begonias, Fuchsias, or any other sutt- } 
able plant I fancied. I had almost forgotten to . 


It is quite excusable if one yields | 


s and 


It is far easier to do this at the 
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Fruit 
Bottling fruit 
This and bottling. vegetables were fully 
dealt with in thése pages in June and July 
of last year; but the poor crops of fruit and 
vegetables this year justify further reference 
to this important matter. That the fruit 
crops are poor is beyond question; and the 
rainfall up to date—August 21st—is too small 
and late to convert poor crops of vegetables 
into good ones this year. This being the 
position with regard to those two sources of 
food, the housekeeper ‘of moderate means 
will turn her attention to preserving and 
economising with what supplies she has at 


hand. 


have long been shown to be quite practicable 
in this country. First-class confectioners 
more than 6o years ago bottled fruit and 
pickled Runner Beans in salt for winter use 


with much success, and they had no patent 
air-tight caps, rings, nor rubber bands. The 
key to the problem is total exclusion of air 
from the interior of the bottles from the 
moment of completion of sterilisation. Any 
or all means are justifiable for that end if 
they do not affect the fruit injuriously or in- 
jure the bottle. There can be no doubt that 
proper bottles, fitted with caps and rings, 
reduce risk of failure to the lowest point. 
New or old bottles and caps when washed 
remain clean for séme time if kept in a cup- 
board. 

FRUITS FOR BOTTLING. — Raspberries, 
Loganberries, Gooseberries (ripe or green), 
Currants (red, white, or black) may still 
be bottled if whole and sound. The two 
first-named should be gathered without the 
stalk. The Gooseberries should be deprived 
of their calyx (nose) and stalk (tail) by means 


of scissors. The Currants (red, white, or 
black) should be stripped from their stalks by 


means of an old-fashioned  three-pronged 


fork, few berries being burst thereby, and 


the work will be done more quickly. Cur- 
rants (red and black) must not be sterilised 
at or near the boiling-point if it be desired 
to preserve their colour. A temperature of 
(So degrees F. should not be exceeded, a 
mean of 175 degrees F. being generally satis- 
factory if maintained for about 10 minutes. 
The vessel containing the bottles should then 
be carefully withdrawn from the fire, and the 
Caps screwed down if the covers be of that 
kind. Spring clips act automatically upon 
sass covers when these are used, prevent- 
ng the access of the air to the interior of 
bottles. Screw-down caps must be 
“rewed down, as the shrinkage of the 
bottles In cooling causes them to become 
Ose. Strawberries and Raspberries should 
œ sterilised at 185 degrees. Plums of all 
nds mav be bottled; Pears also, and Toma- 
S, Me last-named being peculiarly hand- 
ioei ih ther red or yellow. Fruit being 
hing. 0 water or syrup, one naturally 
ao (0e frut will become larger while in 
o naler or syrup. Whatever the cause, the 
“oe Of the fruit occupies less space after 
ation than it did before. The differ- 
not be very great, but it varies 

0e subject. Hence, if we would have 
mish ee of fruit after sterilisation, we 
are Gillin D we make them full when we 
falle alas tnem. This we may do by care- 
~ Placing the fruit in such a manner that 
the S Pian the respective fruits is of 
haa est possible dimensions. Even after 
it will be found that sterilisation has 
whole of the fruit to occupy 
la Space than it did previously. 
‘Retina rees of Plums possess skins 
élicate. ap texture, some being thin and 
skinned’ Ply ers thick and tough. The thin 
ims Crack more readily than the 
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others; therefore, they should be sterilised 
by themselves and at a lower temperature 
_than that applied to the thicker and more 
tough-skinned varieties. If -the thicker- 
skinned varieties be sterilised at 180 degrees 
to 190 degrees, the tender-skinned should be 
sterilised at 170 degrees to 180 degrees F. 
It is well to clearly understand that in 
sterilising fruit, sugar is not necessary as a 
preservative. Moreover, much of the acid in 
fruit before being sterilised is converted into 
sugar during sterilisation, as well as during 
the process of drying. In fact, in the pro- 
cesses of bottling and of drving the extra 
heat to which the fruit is subjected acts as a 
period of ripening, producing in a few 
minutes or hours changes which normally 
would require probably as many days to 


effect. 
BotttinG Pears.—Pears are not plentiful 
this year. Every pound saved by bottling 
will be greatly appreciated during next win- 
ter and spring, when this fruit will form a 
valuable and special dish. The process of 
bottling is simple, and may be done by any- 
one who can obtain the bottles. The Pear 
being gencrally a large fruit, large bottles 
will be more economical than small ones. 
The following is the easy method of proce- 
dure. Select ripe and sound Pears. 
need not be equal in size, but equality of size 
presents a better appearance when the bot- 
tling is completed. (1) Having selected the 
Pears to be bottled and placed them in a re- 
ceptacle on a table convenient for the work, 
obtain a large bowl capable of holding five or 
six quarts of water, according to the quan- 
tity of Pears to be bottled. (2) Into the 
water place three dessert-spoonfuls of salt, 
or ‘squeeze the juice of one iemon into it. 
Whichever is used will prevent the, discolour- 
ing of the peeled Pears. (3) With a clean 
and sharp knife thinly peel each Pear, halve 
(or quarter) it, and remove the core, and 
immediately place it in the salted or acidu- 
lated water. (4) Have close at hand the clean 
bottles which have been prepared to receive 
the fruit. Into these bottles place the pre- 
pared halves or quarters which have been 
in the bowl of water. (5) In order that the 
bottled fruit may present a good appearance, 
place each half or quarter, with its rounded 
or convex side, next to the glass of the 
bottle, and hold it in position while other 
pieces are placed behind it to keep it in posi- 
tion. So build up laver upon layer until the 
bottle be filled up to the neck. (6) The next 
step is to fill the bortle with either water or 
syrup. Usually a thin syrup, consisting of 
half a pound of loaf sugar, dissolved in one 
quart of boiling water, is sufficiently sweet 
for all purposes. (7) The svrup should be 
allowed to become cold, and then be poured 
over the fruit in the bottles up to the neck. 
The rubber ring, cap, and meal ring or 
spring should then be fixed, screwed dawn 
safely but loosely, and placed in the sterilis- 
ing kettle or pan up to the bottom of the neck 
of the bottle. Sterilise for ten minutes at 180 
degrees F., the time in heating up to that 
point not being reckoned. I. U. 


Scalded Grapes 


(S.).—The Grapes sent are badly “ scalded,” 
and this is generally caused through late or 
imperfect ventilation on some bright sunny 
morning, whilst the internal atmosphere of 
the vinery and even the berries are saturated 
with moisture. The Muscat of Alexandria 
and Lady Downe’s Grapes are particularly 
liable to this affection. The best way to pre- 
vent it is to leave some air on at the top of 
the house all night, and to keep the hot-water 
pipes warm to maintain the required tempera- 
ture and produce a rather dry and light atmo- 


sphere. 
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VEGETABLES 
Perennial Cabbage 


Can you please state the proper name of 
the so-called Perennial Cabbage grown by 
cottagers in various parts of the country? I 
first came across it some years ago in Wilt- 
shire, where there was a row of some half-a- 
dozen plants in a cottage garden. The 
owners assured me that it had been growing 
“just as it was in the very same place ” for 
over seven vears, furnishing a constant 
supply of tender greens for use when other 
vegetables were scarce, but they did not 
know where the original seeds or plants 
came from, nor did they know the plant by 
any other name than Perennial Cabbage. I 
understand it is also grown extensively by 
cottagers in Suffolk and parts of Cambridge- 
Can vou please say where one can 
obtain seed or voung plants, as it might be 
interesting to give this vegetable a trial? It 
seems to require little attention beyond occa- 
sional mulching with good manure. Several 
people in this neighbourhood are interested, 

Lluntingdon, E. A. 


Potato Rhoderick Dhu 


On page 423, issue July 14th, of GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED, Mr. John Crook has a note 
in appreciation of the variety Arran Comrade. 
I fully agree with all he says, as undoubtedly 
it is a good all-round variety. I only class 
one its superior, or at least its equal—the sne 
named above. l feel sure Mr. Crook will like 
it after a fair trial. Many cultivators are 
growing it this vear. I first saw a dish of it 
at an autumn show two years ago, and was 
much impressed by its grand appearance. 
The habit is sturdy, extra strong stems which 
resist strong winds—a good point—a heavy 
cropper, and of fine flavour when properly 
boiled or steamed. G. : 


Turnip Dobbie’s White Model 


In this we have a variety useful alike for 
the kitchen and for exhibition. Of perfect 
shape, it has a clean skin, which does not 
appear to be infected by the rust which occa- 
sionally mars the appearance of white Tur- 
nips, and it is highly spoken of in the kitchen 
as being of specially good quality. Dobbie’s 
Model is a long-standing variety, and it does 
not run to seed during hot weather so quickly 


as many other Turnips. 
A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 


Tomatoes cracking 

[I am growing Tomatoes under glass, and 
with fair success, except that some of them 
show a crack—a circular break—in the skin. 
Can vou suggest what is wrong? The plants 
are planted out under glass and are watered 
daily with some liquid manure. The 
varieties are Ailsa Craig and Fill Basket. 

Tom Tom. 


[The cause of the skin of Tomatoes crack- 
ing is usually due to one of the following rea- 
sons, viz., a check brought about by a too 
drv condition of the soil about the roots, or 
over-feeding. In the former case the skin, 
as a result of lack of sufficient moisture at the 
roots, becomes toughened. Then, when the 
omission is remedied by affording the neces- 
sary supplies of water, and there is a sud- 
den acceleration in the sap flow, the skin will 
not allow of the fruits swelling or expanding 
to such an extent as to take up the increase in 
the flow of juices, etc., consequently a rup- 
ture of the skin takes place. With regard to 
over-feeding, the fruits become charged to re- 
pletion, and the skin of the fruit splits. The 
remedy in both cases is very obvious.] 
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_ THE WEEK'S WORK 


Southern Counties 


Cyclamens 
_ | Shake out’and repot old corms which 
-have been resting in pits and frames. and are 
now pushing up new leaves. This is the best 
| ae time for repotting, as the production of new 


leaves is accompanied by thé emission of new 
roots. ) 


A mixture of one-half good fibrous 


loam pulled to pieces by hand, the remaining 
half consisting of good, sound leaf-mould, 
‘spent Mushroom dung, or driéd cow manure 
rubbed through a sieve, a little fine lime 


i 


rubble, and còarse silver sand forms a good 
compost. Use clean, well-drained pots of 


suitable sizes, and in potting, which should 
be firmly done, see that the corms are not 


buried in the compost nor elevated too high 


, _ above it. Return’ after potting to pits or 
_ frames; shade, syringe, and keep close for a 
‘time or until new roots are emitted. È 


`~ 


Winter flowering Cyclamens 
Plants intended for flowering in November 
and throughout the winter need to be care- 
: -fully watched to see that thrips do no gain a 
footing on the foliage. To this end morning 


and afternoon 


syringing, with frequent 


‘ damping of the material on` which the pots 


are standing must be attended to, and the- 


same with ‘regard to ventilation and shading 
from bright sunshine. The pots being full of 


roots, : , 
either of liquid manure or Clay’s fertiliser, 


mild stimulative watering, consisting 


should, whén needed, be afforded. 
Stocks 


These are always appreciated in the late 
winter and-early spring. Good sorts to grow 


: '- have 


September. 


a good 


succession is to sow in 


_ 3 Bedding plants 
| The propagation of Zonal and Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums should now be pushed on. If 


i large numbers are required, boxes capable of 

| = holding 50 to 60 cuttings each are the best 

to employ. The boxes may be stood outside 

p so long as the weather is finé and warm. 

Under reverse conditions the cuttings will be 

e sO the-better for the shelter of a pit or frames. 
‘ © Also propagate a sufficient stock of Agera- 
‘ a tums, Lobelias, Iresines, Heliotropes, and the 
i like, and root them in slight warmth or a 


close frame. 


- Cauliflowers | 7 
Assist plants of the Autumn Giant and 
Mammoth varieties with ample supplies of 
water and an occasional dressing of a fer- 
-  tiliser, which should be hoed or. watered in. 
© Sow seed thinly in drills in the open to afford 


| 
. | . for the purpose äre East Lothian, Interme- 
ah . diate in variety, and All the Year Round, a 
| : '  Wallflower-leaved variety. The best way to 
d 


to stand the winter. 


plants for pricking out into frames later on 


Early London, Early 


Giant, and Walcheren are excellent for this 
purpose. : 


Kale and Savoy, &c.. 


Where growth has been retarded by the 


dry weather, assist ‘the plants to make up 
for lost time by applying artificial manure of 
a suitable nature, preferably before rain, and 
keep the surface soil loose by hoeing it fre- 
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quently to prevent loss of moisture by evapo- 
ration. l 
2 to dry weather, it is not yet too late to plant 
Kale, Sprouting Broccoli, and Savoys if the 
plants receive proper attention afterwards. 


Where planting is in arrears owing 


A. W. 


Pentstemons ` 
In order to perpetuate the better varieties 
of these and also to ensure early blooming 
plants next year, cuttings should be taken 
now and inserted in sandy soil in a close, 
cold frame. Make the soil frm and sce that 
the base of the cutting reaches the bot- 
tom of the hole. - Well 
keep close. 
and damp over 
day when inclined to be bright. 
rooted admit more air. 
' produce much- finer trusses, and the flowers 
last longer when young plants are put out 
each year, especially if the planis are grow- 
ing in light. soils. 
in sandy soil and treated as advised for 
Pentstemons will root readily at this season 


Tufted Pansies (Violas) 

Good ‘stout cuttings of the best varieties 
are now obtainable from plants which were 
cut back a few weeks ago. 
inserted in a cold frame in ordinary garden 

* soil, to which has been added a good sprink- 
ling of silver sand. Beyond protection from 
heavy rains and excessively bad weather in 
the winter, these, when well rooted, will re- 
quire but little attention 
Violets | 
have made excellent growth, and are re- 
markably free from red spider. 
soil is loesened at frequent intervals with the 
Dutch hoe, and a slight dressing of Clay’s 
fertiliser mixed with ‘soot has been given to 
stimulate’ growth. 
should be removed before they 
as to weaken the plants. 
Montbretias 
are developing their handsome flower ‘spikes, 
and some of 
should be given in the neatest manner pos- 
sible.. Some of the newer hybrids are very 
beautiful, producing flowers on large, arch- 
ing sprays, while many of the individual 
blooms are about 4 inches in diameter. 
Tomatoes 

,in the open are heavily laden with well- 
developed fruits, many of which are now 
showing signs of colour; and provided the 
weather is fine in the autumn most of the 
crop will mature. 
paid to the removal of all unnecessary shoots 
and any flower trusses that develop after this 


Midland Counties 


water in and 
Shade from’ bright sunshine, 
lightly early in the 


As soon ass 
Perennial Phloxes 


Cuttings firmly inserted 


These will be 


The surface 
Any runners that form 

get so large 
these need 


support, which 


Strict attention should be 


At this period the leaves should he 


slightly and carefully shortened in order that 
the fruits may have the fullest exposure to 
sunshine. Tomatoes grown under glass have 
‘needed very little artificial heat, and have 
done remarkably well. Those in full bearing 
are liberally fed with diluted 
- manure water, and a free circulation of air 
is permitted throughout the house both day 
and night. When the weather is wet or cold, 
especially at night, a little artificial 
should be provided as a precaution against 
disease, 
damp. — 


Potatoés 


_ All early varieties of Potatoes should be 
lifted and placed in a dry shed from which 
the light can be excluded. 
should not be made'or the Potatoes may De- 
come heated and 
Tubers for next season’s planting should be 
selected and allowed to remain in the open 
for a few days before they are placed in their 
winter quarters. A shed where light and air 
tan be freely admitted is the best place in 
which to store them. F 


farmyard 


heat 


which is favoured by cold and 


Large 


heaps 


their 


quality affected. 
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Bulbs 


The early deliveries of bulbs for winter and - 


‘Sistland 


spring use will now be coming to hand, and 


those who desire early blooms of Roman .4; 
Hyacinths must pot or box the bulbs itme- . f sit 
diately on receipt. No elaborate compost is 

necessary, a rather light sandy medium suite J3 


ing the majority of bulbs quite well. After 


potting or boxing, they ought to be placed . f} 


in the plunging bed and covered to a depth 
of 3 inches or 4 inches. Many use weathered 
ashes for this purpose, some use Cocéa fibre, 


and some use leaf-mould. The last, when f< 


procurable, is perhaps the most suitable for 
plunging bulbs in- bulk.  Freestas, too, 
should be potted up at once. These-do not 
necessarily require to be plunged, doing quite 
well in cold frames. Early Tulips and Nar- 


cissi, like, Hyacinths, must be plunged untl 
roots are formed—a process which, roughly - 
speaking, demands six weeks. Afterwards ji 
they may be uncovered -and inured to the jz: 


light in cold frames, from which ‘they van 


be removed in batches of the necessary Sze j= 


to the forcing house. 


Greenhouse details on 
Where climbing plants appear to be a trifle 
thick the growths may be thinned -with 
safety, but at this season such thinnug 
ought not to be overdone. Heliotropes, 
Abutilons, and similar 


flower freely during the early winter months. 
Cuttings of Fuchsias taken now will, form 
roots rapidly; and if the young plants be 
kept moving along in a quiet way during 
Winter they will make useful flowerng 
pieces in May. Spring-struck cuttings of 
Tree Carnations, if they have been well dont 
by, will now be ready for 6-inch pots, i 
which they will bloom freely. The weather 
is now cooler, consequently less water ts 
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things—including f: 
lvy -leaved Pelargoniuins—if. prunėd back }: 
now will push out fresh growths which may fx 


needed to maintain greenhouse plants in i. 
health, and on cold nights the ventilabon f * 


may be cut off altogether. 


Ventilation 18 | 


right when the nights are still and mild, but {° 


it ought to be dispensed with on cold and 
gusty nights. 


~ 


Ferns under glass n 


The tints of a healthy collection of Ferns }; 


~ . ry =. t 
under glass are never more effective than they 


now are, and -an effort should be made to 4" = 


prolong the attractive appearance of the house 
by preventing overcrowding and by care 
ful management in respect of- watering 
Adiantums are always favourites, and, while 


they object to the syringe, they must ga i 
vided with plenty of atmospheric damp.. 4M} (3x 


can be secured by damping down the foot 
and stages several times daily during warm 
weather. At one time Ferns in baskets de- 
pending from rafters were popular, and 
might be made more use of now in Int 
Fernery. 


- 


Kitchen garden 


. . à , - vin Vai 
Any omissions in the way of seed sowing 


should be made good without. wie 
Spinach, or Spinach Beet, Onions, a sp 


lative bed or two of Radishes, and Lettucs 


ag ugh 
should not be overlooked. It 1s oe 
now for sowing Cabbage seeds, but or 
is warm, and germination may be raf, 


~ . . wii- 
Cauliflower seeds to provide plants for 


: s ust 
tering in frames may be sown a 
20th in cold districts and a week la 
ordinary average climates. K 
Potatoes should be tifted sasiout de 
owing to the superabundance of rain, 


BA a ale certain to result. 
tuberation is almost W. McG. 
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Royal Horticultural Socfety’s Show 


August 2Jst, 1923 


With the call of the moors upon us and 
the regular visitors largely out of town it 
speaks well for -the popularity of the R.H.S. 
and its fortnightly meetings to see the hall so 
well filled with admirers of the fine floral 
exhibits brought together from near and far 
upon this occasion. Roses and Carnations 
struck a prominent note, but on the whole 
the palm must go to the Gladiolus, and in a 
less degree to the Dahlia, which made its 
triumphal entry at this meeting. Hardy 
flowers, too, added their quota, and two or 
three exhibits of choice fruit marked the 
nearness of the season of harvest. The new 
Rose, America, upon the novelty table and a 
pan of the exquisite North American wood- 
land plant Chimaphylla maculata, which was 
honoured by a I’irst-class Certificate, proved 
of almost sensational interest. Among the 
new Dahlias upon this table was a consider- 
able array of novelties selected for trial at 
Wisley and some Award of Merit varieties, 
all from the nursery of the noted raisers, 
Messrs. Stredwick, who are to be con- 
gratulated upon their success in at last pro- 
ducing varieties of Cactus Dahlias with 
strong, stiff stems carrying their wonderful 
large flowers well above the foliage. Two 
of the most outstanding ones were the variety 
Albert E. Amos, A.M., a very large Cactus 
variety of a brilliant shade of deep rosy-red 
with traces of copper here and there and the 
decorative Dahlia Doris Taylor, A.M. 


ROSES 


Pemberton'’s Roses in considerable force 
drew a good deal of attention. Especially 
notable in this stand were Golden Emblem, 
Pax, The Adjutant, Los Angeles, Ruth, Mer- 
maid, and Souvenir de Claudius Pernet. 
Messrs. Prior and Son, of Colchester, staged 
avery fine lot set up in a light and artistic 
arrangement. A small crimson cluster Rose 
famed Ideal should prove a fine bedding 
Rose. Golden Emblem, of especially fine 
colouring, (he ever popular Lady Hillingdon, 
the Daily Mail Rose, and Vera Prior, among 
many others, were proof of the skill and good 


culture this well-known firm give to their 
speciality. Messrs. Chaplin Bos., late Paul, 
of Waltham Cross, used Mrs. Dunlop Best, 


the single white Innocence, Los Angeles, and 
Mrs. Henry Bowles with good effect in their 
exhibit, whilst Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, with his 
America, has already been 


latest SUCCESS, 


Mentioned. 
CARNATIONS 


“me as usual in fine form from Mr. C. 
Engelmann, of Saffron Walden, such 
favourite varieties as Surprise, Iona, Saffron, 
Carola, Sunstar, Laddie, and Mrs. Walter 
Hemus being displayed in unexceptionable 
quality, Messrs. Allwood Bros. making one 
ot their usual fine displays. 


CLEMATIS 


representative group of these, inter- 


mersed with variegated Honeysuckles and 
att tal Vines, Corokea Cotoneaster, 
We o y mestica, Echeveria metallica, 

rus bullatus, Fuchsia recurva, and small 


Ramh y . 
Eriboos ind variegated Grasses came from 
A SSrs | : R Russell, Ltd. 


HERBACEOUS AND HARDY 
PLANTS 


Dira 
1 Mr. G. R ithe, Keston, brought up a 
a Exhibit rich in hardy Heaths, in- 
mn S e novelty Erica vagans St. Keverne, 
es seasonable Lilies, Campanulas, 
pp Cons, Lapageria rosea, the Chima- 
Cho. dy noted, and good specimens of 
=a alnifolia, C. arborea, Eucryphia 


display, 


pinnatifolia, E. p. var. fl.-pl., a very rare 
plant, and the choice Eucryphia cordata, be-- 
sides many other rare shrubs and numerous 
alpine plants. Messrs. Amos Perry made a 
notable display, interspersing a large group 
of herbaceous cut flowers with specimen 
plants of choice hardy Ferns for which this 
firm is rightly noted. Lilium tigrinum fl.-pk, 
various Pentstemons, Dracocephalums, 
Phlox, the handsome Poterium obtusum, 
Delphiniums, and the rich orange-colourcd . 
Asclepias tuberosa were used with telling 
effect. Messrs. Barr and Sons had a repre- 
sentative exhibit of herbaceous cut flowers, 
Messrs. Isaac House and Sons an effectively- 
arranged group of their notable strain of 
Scabiosa caucasica tastefully arranged with 
Typha angustifolia and Statice, and Mr. 
Gilford, of Hornchurch, showed a very full 
collection of Delphiniums. The spikes ex- 
hibited were cut from young plants and were 
light and graceful and nearer -what the 
average amateur is likely to achieve than the 
huge, highly fed up spikes usually staged at 
our shows. Messrs. Rich and Co. exhibited 
herbaceous Phloxes in great variety inter- 
spersed with Helianthus and Gaillardias. 
Mr. G. G. Whitelegg, Chislehurst, had a 
large group of herbaceous cut flowers, in- 
cluding Astrantias, Kniphofias, Del- 
phiniums, and Rudbeckias, and numerous 
alpine plants in pots. An outstanding cx- 
hibit was that of Mr. W. Wells, jun., who 
staged a delightfully blended colour arrange- 
ment of well-grown herbaceous cut flowers, 
The blending of pale blue Delphiniums with 
a pale yellow Hollyhock was particularly 
happy among various other good combina- 
tions, and his Phloxes, shown in large 
bunches and considerable variety were very 
fine. At one end Mr. Wells had a small but 
very choice group of Gentiana acaulis and 
Gentiana larreri in pots full of glorious 
trumpet flowers interspersed with finely- 
fruited plants of the coral-berried Duckweed 
(Nertera depressa). Mr. Lawrenson, New- 
eastld-on-Tyne, had an exhibit of well- 
flowered plants of an Origanum labelled O. 
pulchellum and here and there a plant of a 
gelden-leaved form of Marjoram arranged on 
a mossy bank. He also displaved flowering 
trails of the curious little Ceropegia Woodii. 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons had a huge, telling 
exhibit of the newer forms of Montbretias, 
Verbenas, and the annual Phlox Drummondi 
in many colours, including a queer isabella- 
coloured variety of no particular attraction, 
Messrs. Prichard and Sons also featured the 
newer giant-flowered Montbretias, Salvia 
uliginosa, of a wonderful blue and far too 
little grown considering how rare really good 
blue flowers are in our borders, Erigerons, 
Moon-Daisies, Aster ptarmicoides of no great 
attraction, but rarely exhibited. Kniphofias 
in manv fine varieties, Statices, Catananches, 
Rudbeckias, white Agapanthus, and the 


dull red Phygelius capensis. 


GLADIOLI 
Messrs. Lowe and Gibson had a very fine 
consisting largely of  primulinus 
varictics of fine form and carefully arranged. 
Major Churcher, too, specialised in these 
newer forms, of which he is one of the most 
successful raisers. His variety Atice Tiplady 
Was very striking, and Dorothy Wheeler and 
Altoir two other notably fine things. Messrs. 
Bath, of Wisbech, had a huge exhibit of G. 
primulinus forms interspersed with such fine 
large Gladioli as White Giant, Black Prince, 
and Empress of India, and Mr. Alfred Ed- 
ward. of Fordham, exhibited a light and 


gracefully arranged group consisting largely 
of forms ef Gladiolus primulinus. 


Messrs. 


545 


Carter Page and Co. were responsible for the 
most notable and best arranged group of 
Dahlias in all known forms, from single and 
collarette varicties to huge decorative and 
Cactus Dahlias. Their flowers were well 
grown and embraced an enormous range of 
varieties. Messrs. -Cheal and Sons, Ltd., 
long noted as Dahlia specialists, also had a 
very representative group, featuring largely 
their star-flowered strain of single Dahlias. 
Messrs. Klinkert, of Richmond, brought a 
large display of clipped trees cut into 
every imaginable shape and form, which 
found their quota of admirers. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


Fruit grown without fire-heat was well 
shown by J. A. Nix, Esq., his Grapes, Figs, 
Peaches, Nectarines, and Pears splendid ex- 
amples of good cultivation, and Messrs. 
Daniels, of Norwich, confined their exhibit to 
fruiting branches and dishes of picked fruit 
of their fine late Black Currant Daniels’ 
September. This would scem to be a most 
desirable form, exceedingly free fruiting, of 
really good quality, and of vigorous growth, 
Messrs. Daniels’? representative assured us 
that reversion had not been noticed in this 
variety, and that the bushes are free from 
the troublesome big bud mite. Judging from 
this, Daniels’ Septembtr Black Currant 
should be noted by intending planters for the 
coming autumn, especially as late-fruiting 
Varieties were previously unknown in Black 
Currants, 

Vegetables were shown in addition to their 
cut flowers by Messrs. Barr and Sons jn end- 
less variety and very skilfully staged. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE RHS. 
MEETING ON AUG. 21, 1923 


FLORAL COMMITTEE 
First-Class Certificate 
Chimaphyla maculuta, from Mr. G, Reutbe, Keston, Kent. 


, _ Awards of Merit 
Montbretia Cecil, from Mr. S. Morris, Earlham Mall, Norfolk: 


Allwood) Wishech Clarkeon Pink, from Mr.G. W. Mill w 
bech; Rose America, from Mr. Ehabe Hicka, Twyfont, ee 


f Modals 

SILVER GILT FLORA.— Mesra R. IL Bath, Lul, Wisbech 
for ol ? 

SILVER Fora. — Mees. Chea! and Sona, Crawley. f 
Duhhas, ete.; Mr. Elwanla, for Gladioli} Menara. Kisar id 
Son, Langport, for Gladiolhs Rev. J H. Pemeran, Havering- 
ren hielo et Rioara; Messra M. Prichard and Son 
bristehurch, for hardy Planta; Messrs. Carter l'a ete 
London Wall, for DPablaow PARE BUCY 
„SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Major Churcher, Lindheld, for 
Gladoli; Messrs. Sutton and Sona, Reading, for Monthretias, 


ete. 

SILVER RANRKSIAN.— Moeata, Allwood Bros, for Camationa: 
Mesara, Chaplin Bros, Waltham Cr rsa, for Rons; Mr. Amoa 
Perry, Entetd, for hanly plants: Mr. J. House, Breto, for 
Scalbious, Mr. G, Reuthe, for hardy plantas Mr. C. Engelmann 
or ae Meaars. Lowe and Gibeon, Crawley Down, for 
gi aeltoodd. 

Bronze Flora. — Mr. Gator, Hamehurch, Facet, for I»-l- 
phiniums; Mesra, Pror and Son, Colebe-ter, for Bowea, 

Rtnonze Bannsraw —Mr. Kunker, BRechmonad, for chippel 
tresa; Mesara, Rich and Co, Bath, for Fhlovea; Mr, G. Waite. 
leege, Chislehurst, for barly planta, Messrs. Barr and bongs, 


Tayfonl, for hardy planta 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE 


, Modals 
SInveR GAT Hoa — Mr. J. Nix, Tilcate, Crawley (Gr, Mr. 


E. Neal, fer collection of fmit, 
SILVER GILT KNIGHTIAN.— Mess. Bart and Sona, for coller- 


tien of vegetables 


London, Midland, and Scottish Railway 
Horticultural Society (Northern District) 


The annual show of this young and pro- 
gressive Society took place at Southport in 
the greunds of the Victoria Park on Satur- 
day, August 25th, and, considering the poor 
weather, was well attended by representatives 
of its 2,000 odd members. Unlike most 
societies, the competition is confined ex- 
clusively to its members, and, taken as a 
whole, the exhibits were verv creditable. 
Sweet Peas, Roses, Gladioli, Pansies, and 
Viclas brought a number cof entries, whilst 
in the vegetable classes amongst Leeks, 
Potatoes, Cucumbers, Celerv, Reet, Onions, 
Peas, and Beans competition was keen, 
Several trade exhibits of Sweet Peas from 
Henry Eckford, of Wem, and of Gladioli 
from Messrs. Lowe and Gibson, of Crawley 
Down, called forth a deal of admiration. 
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Ttalian bees 
I still have to be converted to an admiration 


of the Italian bee as a honey producer in Eng- 


land.. Since my return from Italy, after the 


experiences I enjovéed there with the peasant 


beekeeper, as recorded in your pages, I have 


-been turning over in my mind this matter’ of 


our native bee and the foreign immigrant. I 
think I have decided that the failings of the 
Italian, according to our English expecta- 
tions of bees, are not the fault of the bee so 
much as of its upbringing and surroundings. 
Readers will remember I ascertained the in- 
formation that:in Italy the peasant beekeeper 
—who presumably is the most numerous of 


. beekeepers—never either supers his hives, 


controls swarming, or attempts to confine 
egg-laying and honey storing each to its 
respective area. Clearly, therefore, these 
Italians have not in their nature any inclina- 
tion towards ascending into a chamber added 
solely for the-stocking of honey. They are, 


it would seem, disinclined by nature to leave 


the brood-rearing quarters in sufficient num- 
bers to fill up a super, or, even if they do 


= ascend, do they produce work which com- 


pares ° favourably with that of the British 


hybrid ?. 


Why do I say this? For three seasons 
(1921, 1922, and 1923) I have had close inter- 


course with the Italian stocks of a neighbour. 


This present year I have had an Italian 
colony of my own—imported from my friend’s 


apiary, it is true, and therefore of the same 


strain and having the same proclivities. 
What I have gleaned may be summed up in 
three statements :—(1) It is most difficult to 
prevent this immigrant bee from swarming ; 
(2) most reluctantly does she go up into a 
super-crate ; (3) when persuaded to ascend she 
draws out combs slowly, fills them irregu- 
larly, and caps them eccentrically. — | 

Are these faults due to the upbringing of 
this bee, or are they due to the scarcity of 
nectar in England pra the honey flow, as 
compared with the abundance of this honey- 
making element in their homeland? I 
noticed that at the height of the honey flow 
the Italians crowded into the super, but when 
the flow diminished a little they preferred to 
work below. My neighbour, at the be- 
ginning of- this season, had a magnificently 
strong hive, densely populated, and thick 
upon 10 frames in the brood chamber. A 
super was added early, and a second one was 
put on in the hot days when circumstances 
pointed to heavy loads of honey, with the 
consequent need of storage room. The end 
of the story is that they swarmed and threw 
off a cast, giving no honey to the owner. 

My own stock’s history is that I set a 
second brood chamber beneath the first one 
when I left for Italy at the end of May. I 
provided a super immediately on my return 
(as I did for my other bees), into which the. 
Italians, like their English cousins, crowded. 
The drawn-out shallow frames were partially | 
dealt with, but the plain foundation combs 
were absolutely untouched. Only for a 


short time, however, did the Italians throng 


the super. I have harvested a paltry 2 Ibs. 
The stock is strong, and I have twice been 
hard put to to divert the bees from swarm- 
ing. The English bees, on the other hand, 
have done satisfactorily well. They have 
filled, completely, one crate of large-sized — 
shallow frames and capped all combs splen- 
didly, all level, strong, and of good colour. 

I fancy that these serious blemishes may 
‘be removed by hybridising. A prominent 


' and successful apiarist of my acquaintance 


tells me he has disposed of them in this way, 
so I am hoping to improve the character of 
my Italian stock another season. It would 


- fault with this type of foreign bee. — 


ground. 


sion Flower, but of a magenta-scarlet tint 
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seem, too, that I have got into touch with a- 
poor strain by a stroke of bad luck, because . 


our. county: expert assures me he finds no 


B. R. H. 


~- Correspondence 


Questions —Queries and answers' are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, 


Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The 


` name and address of the sender are required in 


addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send. fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four planta should be sent in any one 


week by the same correspondent. Where more ~ 


than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. ° 

Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and sise of the same kind greatly — 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. _ 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 
Roses failing Pae 
(J. E. B.).—Judging from the roots sent, 
your Roses had not in the first place been 
well planted. They were too deep, and the 


roots had been simply buried, not spread out 


as they should have. been. The latter item 
is not so faulty as the first. The plant in- 
spected- had been budded with 6 inches of 
space between the junction and the roots, 
and apparently all that length had been under 


linger on for a year or two, but in the end 
would die; and this end would be hastened in 
a dry summer like that being experienced. 
Any plants not going on satisfactorily might 
well be lifted this coming autumn and the 
roots brought nearer the surface. 


Climbers for greenhouse roof 


-s (A. B.)—A selection of climbers for cloth- ` 


ing thé roof of your greenhouse is herewith 
given : Clematis indivisa, which bears. white, 
star-like flowers 1 inch across in February 
and.March. Hardenbergia Comptoniana has 
clusters of little Pea-shaped flowers of a 
bright purple colour in the spring. Hibbertia 


. dentata has pretty bronzy leaves, at least 


when young, and golden-yellow blossoms 
13 inches in diameter, borne during ‘the first 
three months of the year. Kennedya Mary-. 
attae has scarlet Pea-shaped blossoms from 
February to May. Lonicera sempervirens 
minor bears tubular flowers, red and yellow, 
from spring till autumn. Passiflora Impera- 
trice Eugenie (purplish-red), and Passiflora 


Constance Elliot (white) are two of the best 


Passion Flowers; they bloom during the 
summer. Plumbago capensis is a rambler 
rather than a climber, but a charming roof 
plant, with delightful blue -flowers borne in 
the summer. Solanum jasminoides bears 
white flowers nearly. all the year round. 
Tacsonia Van Volxemi, something like a Pas- 


? 
’ 


flowers during the summer. 
Increasing Aubrietias — 

(C. C. C.).—Aubrietias are easily increased 
from seed, but reliance cannot be placed on 


- as flowering is over. 
and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING, 8, — 


‘make the best of cuttings. 


Eupatorium Fraseri 


is given in American seed catalogues as | 


- here, it would not be so tall here, The first 


In such condition. a plant might ` 
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the seedlings coming true. Once plants are 
obtained it is easy to increase such when in 
free growth by inserting quite short tops into 
sandy soil in 48-sized pots, standing them ina 
close frame and shading for atime. Shoots 


soon form, and from such cuttings rooted | 
early in the season plants that make quite ae 


large clumps in the early spring are obtained, 
Cuttings put in now would flower nert 


spring. Aubrietias are easily increased from {xy 


division, which should be carried oùt as soon 


You could cut your 
straggling plants down and thus encourage 
the growth of young shoots, which would 


(Brookfield, p. 493).—This is a hardy 
perennial of same general type as E. agera 


toides (white) and E. coelestinum (mauve |: 
_ blue). ‘* A very pretty dwarf variety, produt- 


ing clusters of snow-white flowers.” Height 


1% feet. According to my experience of 
various. plants grown in U.S.A.,.and-also 


two I know well, and find them very valu 
able for late flowering in U.S.A. E. Fraseri 
J have seen there, but have not grown it my- 


self. Flowers of all are not unlike those of 7- 
- Ageratum, but much more refined in growth. 


C. A. S. 
TREES AND SHRUBS © 
Wistaria tailing ie 


(Penns).—Judging from the leaves you send : 
us, your plant is starved and also dry at the 


roots. Loosen the soil to a distance of 3 feet }.. 
from the stem, give it a thorough soaking of {-, 
water, and then a heavy mulch of good. $; 
‘rotten cow dung, watering well to wash the |: 


goodness down to the roots., It would have 


been well when you planted to clear out the |-; 


poor soil.and introduce some good loam and 
manure mixed, as such a strong-growing 


plant as the Wistaria always fails in poor J; 


soil. 


. VEGETABLES. ; 
Sowing Parsley, etc. Son 
(C.).—A little Parsley should now be sown 


on well-prepared rich ground. Sow in tows 4; 
15 inches apart. This will not be disposed to 4, 
run to seed so soon in the spring as that | 


which was put in earlier. Thin out the early 
sown plants, leaving -them 9 inches of 


10 inches asunder. If this is attended toi f: 


time there will be little to fear from canker 
at the root, which usually occurs when the 
plants are overcrowded. r 
given sufficient room it can be kept throug 
the winter with half the trouble and muc 


greáter certainty than where it is starved and f 


weakly. 


ages 


Celery diseased = = 70 | 
(F. Benham).—Your Celery has been a 


tacked by the fungus Septoria: Petrolesini ; 


apii, which has spread rapidly during the 
past few years and is most destructive 


: A ne as + 
Spraying with Bordeaux mixture as goon 


any signs of the fungus are visible may C% 


in f: 
it to a considerable extent, and spraying ¥ I: 


potassium sulphide may also be = aa c 
affected plants should be dug up an? ™ tihe | 
or at least all diseased parts, and Lae dug 

rubbish from the allected parts should | 


1 


in or put on the rubbish heap. ml 


\ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ammonia | 


: + Ghich 1s 
(K. Burrow).—This is an alkali ee 
gaseous or zriform in its uncombin git . 
It has a pungent smell and taste, an one of 
of three equivalents of hydrogen anê, 


‘nitrogen. 


When Parsley is |. 


| Sates: 


the seedlings oni, 
obtained It is A i $ 
free growth by ins 
sandy soil in 4Ssz | ik 
close frame anf ch f i , 
SOON form, and fiom. 
early in the sep 
large clumps in the ey 
Cuttings put iy 
spring, Aubrjetias ari 
division, which shoul t 

-as flowering js oer y, 

- Straggling plants lix 


make the best of oy 


Eupatorium Frar 


(Brookfield, p. s) 
perennial of sane ¢ 
toides (white) and F 
blue). w very pretth 
ing clusters of sow 
is given in Anec 
1} feet. According | 
various plants grown 
here, it would not bv 
two I know well, av! 


-able for late flowerin: 


I have seen there, bu’ 
self, Flowers of all « 
Ageratum, but much 
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SHORT REPLIES 


G. H. W.—Your Sweet Peas are aT 


dry at the roots. Give them a thoroug 
soaking of water and try what this will do. 

B. W. J.—The Plum leaves you send have 
been attacked by silver leaf, e should ad- 
vise you to grub and burn the tree to check 
the spread of the disease. l 

Miss E. Wauchope.—You cannot do better 
than get Nymphæa pygmæa Helvola and the 
rosy-red forms of N. iLaydekeri, which may 
be grown in shallow tanks, a foot or 18 inches 
of mud and water being ample for them. 
Try what is Known as the breakback trap, 
and, if this fails, then persevere by using the 
glass jars half filled with water. 

Lancashire.—Write to Anthony Waterer, 
furseryman, Knap Hill) Woking, Surrey. 

L. Reveley.—You cannot do better than 


procure strong secdling Hollies. with which 


to form your hedge. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


/, R.—1, Echeveria retusa; 2, Verbascum 
olympicum ; 3, Achillea Millefolium rosea ; 4, 
Lychnis coronaria. 

Y, G.—1, Veronica spicata; 2, Chrysan- 
themum maximum var.; 3, Achillea ptar- 
mica fl.-pl.; 4, Hypericum olympicum. 

W. M.—1, Hemerocallis Kwanso fl.-pl.; 2, 
Cerastium tomentosum; 3, Ajuga reptans; 4, 
Sidaleea candida. 


}. Trebble. Lantana var. 
Dr. O. B. Shelswell.—The tall one. is 
Lavandula spica; dwarf one, Lavandula 
vera, 

_Caplain E. A, Saunders.—1, Anchusa 
Halica; 2, Tamarisk. 


imateur.—1, An annual, Rhodanthe 
engl S1; 2, we cannot undertake to name 
florist flowers. 


4 rh ‘.-1, Hippophæ rhamnoides; 2, 
amarisk, 

k. H. Salop.—White Melilot (Melilotus 
leucantha), probably only a white form of the 
yellow-flowered M. officinalis, but given 
specific rank by some botanists. It is a good 
Esa bee plant, and is often met with 
On Chalk, 


NAMES OF FRUIT 
Walter Gower.—Impossible to name from 
such a poor unripe specimen. i 
p Leur- Pear is Beurré Clairgeau, a 
D Pear ripi ning in November. The tree is 
Eoy dry the roots, resulting in the 
wing of the fruits. We should advise you 
ý | soaking of water and see 
i Please send a 
shoot on Which is what you call “ blight.” 
9. D. Murdoch—We cannot name from 
Impossible to say what has 
v to thè specimen you send 


Caused the iniu 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


ee enon Daisy Hill Nursery, Newry.— 
Ay LOS, ete, 
by >milh and Son, Ltd., Aberdeen.—List 
bs) 1923. 
E. a Bee Son (W. E. Chaplin SUC- 
ety Vitam Cross.—Bulbs, Camellias, 
Ep sowering plants, 1923. 
Carter and Co., Raynes Park, Lon- 
©" —Bulbs and lawns. 
` " ana' Sons, Reading.—Bulbs for 
__' tks and Son, Amsterdam,—Spring 
Sarden guide, 
deock, Drum Hill, Walmer, 
St of giant-flowered Sweet Peas. 
ee one ebb and Sons, Ltd., Stourbridge. 
“ected bulbs for 1923-1924. 


Address wanted of * J, 4. Hi writer of 


Grir e o Org 
a | -ry os 
; 1 Lawn Mowers.” 4 ugust 18th, 
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‘Horticultural Societies’ News 


The annual show of the Swanage Horticul- 
tural Society took place in the beautiful 
grounds of Newton Manor on August gth. 
The weather was all that could be desired 
and the show was a record one, in fact the 
best this year in the county of Dorset. It 
was opened by Lieut.-Col. Sir Randolph 
Baker, whose gardener staged some very 
fine exhibits. The cottagers did remarkably 
well considering the very dry season. Mr. S. 
Masters secured the GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
medal for highest points. Trade exhibits 
were staged by Toogood and Son, of South- 
ampton; E. House and Son, of Bristol; 
Maurice Prichard and Son, of Christchurch ; 
J. Stevenson and Son, of Bristol; and A. J. 
Burt, of Swanage. The band of the Swan- 
age Music Society was in attendance. - 


The Ascot. Horticultural Society’s Show 
was a great success. The judges were agrec- 
ably surprised at the all-round excellence of 
the exhibits and were forced to award extra 
prizes in many of the classes. Only two 
classes failed to fill—viz., two Muarrows 
(white) and dish of Raspbernes. A very fine 
collection of vegetables was staged by Miss 
Henderson (gardener, Mr. Dix) in the open 
class for the Sandeman Trophy, and the ex- 
hibits in the district champion class, veget- 
ables (amateurs), reached a high stage of ex- 
cellence. The GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal 
was awarded to Mrs. Tustin for her bouquet 
of garden flowers, which was a splendid 
example of floral art. It measured some 
2 feet 6 inches through, and the most con- 
spicuous flowers in it were Larkspurs, 
Heleniums, Chrysanthemum maximum, Gyp- 
sophila, Helianthus, Roses Iliawatha and 
Dorothy Perkins, and Bocconia cordata. 
The summing-up of the judges was: ‘* That 
in view of the vagaries of the season and the 
soil difficulties of the neighbourhood, the 
show was a dis'tinct credit to the horticul- 


turists of the district.” 


The Northampton Municipal Horticultural 
Show, which was held at Abingdon Park on 
August 7th and Sth, was attended by com- 
plete success. The three large marquees con- 
taining the exhibits were crowded with 
visitors, the trade shows being specially well 
patronised. There is little doubt that the 
three 50-guinea challenge cups given for 
competition in the trade section by Mr. T. D. 
Wren has greatly promoted the importance 
of the Northampton Show in the eyes of 
horticultural firms. The cup for Carnations 
has now been won three times in succession 
by the same exhibitor (Mr. C. Wall, of Bath), 
and it now becomes his own property. The 
quality of entries in the open division reached 
a high standard, and competition was very 
keen. In spite of the unfavourable season, 
the Roses were exquisite, and the Sweet Pea 
exhibits, though not numerous, were much 
admired. Much of the fruit was also excel- 
lent. One of the most successful exhibitors 
in this section was Captain R. B. Brassev, 
of Cottesbrooke llall (gardener, Mr. J. G. 
Quinn). Other prominent prize-takers were 
the Dowager Lady <Annaly, of Holdenby 
gardener, Mr. D. Cameron), Sir A. K. Muir, 
Whilton Lodge (gardener, Mr. G. Ashwood), 
Mr. J. H. Marlow, of Chapel Brampton, 
and Mr. C. Kitchener, of Olnev, who secured 
the GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal for his 


collection of vegetables. 


The National Viola and Pansy Society held 
their annual show at the Botanical Gardens, 
Edgbaston. With the handicap of an ad- 
verse season growers have not been able to 
produce blooms of so large a size as last vear, 
but in other respects the show was one of 


the most notable which has been held. The 
entries were considerably in advance of those 
at the-exhibition held 12 months ago, over 
2,000 blooms being staged. In all classes the 
competition was keen, and especially in the 
two in which challenge cups were offered. 
In the open competition Mr. H. Milner 
(Handsworth), exhibiting for the first Gme at 
the show since the war, added another 
success to his pre-war triumphs. ‘The group 
of nearly 150 blooms was remarkable alike 
for its richness of colour and the high quality 
of the lowers. He was run very close by 
another delightful collection staged by Mr. 
W. H. C. Looby Desmond (Moseley), who 
had secured the premier award in the last 
two years. The winning group included ex- 
amples of Milton, Jumbo, Eddie Cook, 
Malcolm Milner, and Sir Edward Grey. In 
the amateur classes the championship was 
won by Mr.- C, Beckett (Birchfield), who 
secured the challenge cup. Mr. A. W. 
Upton (Sheflicld) was second. Again the 
judges had considerable difficulty in placing 
the competitors, and skill in staging eventu- 
ally proved the decisive factor. ‘The silver 
gilt medal for the greatest number of points 
in the open classes was awarded to Mr. G. 
Sanderson (Sheftield), and the silver medal 
offered in respect of the amateur division was 
obtained by Mr. A. W. Upton, also of 
Shetheld. In several of the classes there 
were blooms of outstanding merit. Among 
the flowers with cream grounds, Ronald 
Mason, with the broad band of rosy lavender, 
was noticeable, and of deep purples there 
were some exccllent examples of Elma 
Millar. Yellows were well represented, 
Mrs. Jamieson, in which the top petals are 
inclined to pale off, being a predominant ex- 
hibit, and Mrs. Andrew Stevenson, a yellow 
ground bordered and suffused with pale helio- 
trope. Blooms of rosy crimson striped with 
purple excelled in the Jack Milner type, and 
there were some striking examples of Eddie 
Cook, a dense purple bottom petal with the 
top petals shading to lavender. Pansies 
Were not numerously exhibited, but the 
blooms shown were of a high standard. Mr, 
W. Pemberton secured the * G.I." medal for 
Most points in this section. 


At the Uttoxeter Agricultural and lorti- 
cultural Suciety’s show on August 16th the 
“GT.” medal was awarded to Mr. J. Heath 
for the greatest number of points (46) pained 
in Divisions 2, 3, 4, and 5. Mr. Heath also 
secured the medal in 1922 for his Roses. A 
fine group of plants, flowers, and fruit was 
Shown by the Hon. Mrs. H. Bourke (Mr. 
Cook, gardener), and this was awarded the 
first prize of £15. The finely-coloured 
Crotons and Princess of Wales Malmaison 
Carnations were noticeable in this group. 
The R.H.S. medal for the most meritorious 
exhibit and the Uttoxeter Society's pold 
medal were both awarded tu Mr. C. Gregory, 
of Chilwell, for a fineSstand of Roses. A 
silver medal for collection of Roses was 
awarded to Mr. B. Waterhouse, of Radway 
Green, a silver gilt medal to Darron and 
Sons, of Elvaston, for an extensive display 
of Roses and herbaceous flowers, and a 
silver medal to T. B. Grove and Sons, of 
Sutton Coldfield, for collection of herbacesus 
flowers. A Card of Commendation was 
awarded to Lady Nutting for a displav cf 
Japanese trees. A fine display of honey was 
shown, and the Rev. B. R. Hibbert (who is 
familiar to readers of GARDENING ILLus- 
TRATED) Was present to give anv information 
on bee-kecping. The siiver medal cf the 
Society was awarded to C. Lees, of Stafford, 
for collection of bee appliances, and the silver 
medal of the Sta‘fordshire Bee-keeping As- 
sociation for the greatest number of points 
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a gained in the honey exhibits was awarded to 


- gate, 


need 


G. Evans, of Bromstead, and the bronze 
medal to C. Lees, of Stafford. ~~ 


The 13th annual exhibition of the St. Paul’s 


| Brotherhood Horticultural Society was suc- 


cessfully held on Thursday,‘ the 16th, at 
the Parish Hall, Barton. On account of the 
dry weather there were not so many exhibits 
as usual, but in spite of that they had a very 


„excellent show. The good quality of the 


classes was a result of patient. perseverance 
by the exhibitors. Taking the, adverse 
weather conditions into consideration there 
was a remarkably fine display, and the com- 
petition was very keen. In the table 
decorations class there were three beautifully - 
decorated tables, the winning exhibit being 


‘most tastefully ornamented with red and , 


white Sweet Peas, Gypsophila, Maidenhair 
Fern, Indian Grass, and Fern.- The “ G.I.” 
medal was won by Mr. A. S. Burt for a 
splendid exhibit of Majestic Potato. 
The North of England -Horticultural 
Society, the British Carnation Society, the 
Harrogate Corporation, and the Harrogate 
Chamber of Trade were responsible for organ- 


ising a very fine show at the Harrogate 


Winter Gardens last week, which has pro-. 
bably never been equalled in Harrogate. The 
whole display made a wonderful picture, and 


. as visitors entered they had a.gorgeous bird’s- 
eye view of the wealth of bloom. 


There 
should have been a show of Roses also, but 
owing to the unfavourable weather. of the 
past few weeks, many large exhibits were 
cancelled. The method of .showing en- 


hanced the beauty of the flowers, whilst the. 
addition of Fern and Croton leaves gave a 
contrasting „background. 


Mr. C. Engel- 
mann, of Saffron Walden, was a big winner, 
carrying off no fewer than 17-first prizes, 
including the\N.E.H.S. gold. medal, the 
B.C.S. gold medal, and the cup presented by 
the Harrogate Corporation, the American 
Carnation Society’s Cup (for American novel- 
ties), the Brunton Cup (for British novelties, 
which included Tarzan, a beautiful ‘scarlet, 
Goliath, salmon-pink, and Cupid, of the same 
colour), Under Section .B, open to gentle- 
men’s gardeners and amateurs, Mr. John 
Brennan (gardener, J. E. Hathaway) carried 
off 11 first prizes, while Sir John Nall Cain, 
of Welwyn, Herts (gardener, M. Pateman), 
had two firsts and five seconds. In the class 
open to amateurs north of the Trent, Mr. 
John Brennan won all the prizes: Mrs. J. S. 
Brunton (Burnley) took two firsts in the. 
ladies’ classes. Stuart Low and Co., En- 
field, won the silver-gilt medal and the 
Ogden Cup for a group of Carnations, and 
Keith, Luxford, and Co., Harlow, took the 
Whitehead Cup and a silver-gilt medal. The 
trade exhibits were especially well arranged. 
Dickson and Robinson, of Manchester, were 


awarded a gold medal for an attractive dis- ` 


play of Dahlias, Gladioli, and vegetables, 
which carried off the gold medal at Shrews- 
bury last week. Mr. Alva J. Hall, of Harro. 
exhibited his fine new Campanula 
Hallii, which gained an award from the 
R.H.S., Mansell and Hatcher, Ltd., of Raw- 
don, had about 200 hybrid Orchids, including 
a new variety, Odontioda Juno, with pretty 
blue markings, and C. Gibson. and Co., 
Bedale, were responsible for a grand ‘display 
of herbaceous flowers, in about 100 varie- 
ties, including a giant orange Iceland Poppy. 
W. Bonsall and Son had an Award of Merit 
for Carnations, the exhibit being the Vivienne 
variety, a rose-pink, of their own raising. 
Another of their own variety is Sulphurland, 


`a beautiful cream-coloured flower, which was 


greatly admired. Miss Frances Darlington, 
the well-known Harrogate sculptor, had a 
show of artistic figures suitable for gardens. 
The “ G.I.” medal was secured by Mr. 
G. W. Hill, head gardener to H. Frankling, 
Esq., C.B.E., M.R.C.S. 


l 


` GARDENING ILLUSTRATED - ` 
~~ “Gardening Illustrated” Medal | Winnets sa 


ABERDARE HORTICULTURAL Society: Mr. 


_ Allen Tasker, highest points. 


AINSDALE HORTICULTURAL Sociery: Mr. 
Jas. Walmsley, highest points. 
ALFRISTON AND District [TLORTICULTURAL 
Society : Mr. F. Hughes, highest points. 
AMERSHAM ‘ODDFELLOWS: AND FORESTERS’ 
Fere: Mr. G. Bruton, vegetables. 


ANSTYE AND District FLower Suow: Mr. 


‘A. Faires (second year), highest points vege- 


table classes. 
ArtuoG InstituTrE: Mr. William Thomas 
(second year), highest points. 


BEOLEY FLOWER SHow Society: Mr. R. 


‘Clark, collection of annuals. 


BERKSWELL HORTICULTURAL Society: Mr. 
S. Poole, highest points. — 

BERKSWICH AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. Thomas. Fletcher, highest 
points. | 

BEVERLEY ASSOCIATION OF AMATEUR GAR- 
DENERS: Mr. -F. Wright (second year), 
highest points. | 

BIRKENHEAD HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : Mr. 
Wm. Cropper highest points flowers. 

BisHOPS STORTFORD HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. A. Turner (second year), 
highest points cottagers’ section. 
 BRAUNSTONE AVENUE ALLOTMENT SOCIETY : 
Messrs. A. S. Clark and A. Adkinson (tied), 
highest points. oo 

BREwoop AND DISTRICT [HORTICULTURAL 
Sociery: Mr. A. H. Barnes, highest points. 

BROADSTONE ALLOTMENT AND HOR?ICUL- 
TURAL Society: Mr. E. F. Bascombe (second 
year), highest points. — 


BurNnLEY HorticutturalL Sociery: Mr. 
Dick Johnston, Potatoes. 
BUNBURY HORTICULTURAL Society: Mrs. 


D. E..Byrd (gardener, R. Vickers), highest 
points. . | 

CALLOWLAND ALLOTMENT HOLDERS’ 
Society: Mr. A. J- Dunk, highest points 
open classes. j 

'CapeL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY: 
Maurice Worcester, best garden. 

 CHELFORD AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. F. Rowbotham, highest points. 

CHIPPING NORTON ' HORTICULTURAL As- 
SOCIATION: Mr. _ Jahn Cooper, highest 
aggregate. | 

CINDERFORD AND District HORTICULTURAL 
Sociery: Mr. J. A. Emery, highest points 
local classes. l 

EASTINGTON AND FROCESTER FLOWER 
SHow: Sir Percival Marling, Bart., V.C., 
Sweet Peas. pi” 

FELLING AND District HORTICULTURAL 
Sociery : Mr. G. Forsyth (gardener to H. C. 
Embleton, Esq.), group of miscellaneous 
growing plants. | 

FRAMFIELD COTTAGE GARDENING 
Mr. John Wren, highest points 

GLENCAIRN AND TYNRON HORTICULTURAL 
Socigery : Mr. John Elder, vase of cut blooms. 

GOLCAR - FLORAL : AND — HORTICULTURAL 
SociEty.: Mr. Howe (second year), best ex- 
hibit vegetable classes. 

HENLEY-ON- HAMES ALLOTMENT 
rion: Mr. C. Rufey, Potatoes. 

HensincuamM HORTICULTURAL Society: Mr. 
C. H. Pattison, highest points vegetables. 

HIGHEIELDS AND , Disrricr GARDENING 
Society: Mr. J. E. Olphin (second year), 
four vases of flowers. . 

Hich WycomsBe anD Districr HORTICUL- 
TURAL SociEry: Mr. J. Carter, highest points 
vegetables. 

WuGGLescoTE HORTICULTURAL IMPROVE- 
MENT SocigTy: Mr. W. Baker, best exhibit 
vegetable classes. 

HuisH Episcorp: AND Districr FLOWER, 
Etc., Society: Mr. F. H. Crossman (second 


Mr. 


SOCIETY : 


ASSOCIA- 


` year), collection of fruit and vegetables. 


KILNDOWN HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY : 
W. Hayler, Potatoes. 


Mr, 
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Kınson HORTICULTURAL Soctrty: ’ Rev, 
A. M. Sharp (sècond-year), highest points, 
KIPPEN. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY > Mr. 
Herbert Trussler, most meritorious exhibit. 
LEATHERHEAD ALLOTMENTS AND GARDENS 
AssociaTIon: Mr. J. 
points Potatoes. Se a 
LEEBOTWOOD - HORTICULTURAL ` SOGIETY: 
Mr. J. Titley, best garden’ (cottagers). “- 
Leicester Tramways Dert. Snow: Mr, 
Wm. Coleman; highest points. = = 
LEPTON AMATEUR GARDENERS’ -,-ASSOCIA- 
tion: Mr. Jas. Moorhouse, vegetables. 
LLANFYLLIN HORTICULTURAL Society: Mr, 
E. Churton, highest points. 
D M: 
Sociery: Mr. D. Norman (second year), 
second ‘highest points. ` 
Lonc EATON GARDEN 
TION: Mr: Thos: Cartwright, highest points 
vegetables. 
MAIDEN BRADLEY: HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY: 
Mr. Reuben Prowse, most meritorious ex- 
hibit. 


MANSFIELD HORTICULTURAL Society: Mr. 


Joseph Hall, vegetables. 
MATLOCK AND DISTRICT 
Society: Mr. C. R.-Wraggw 
Potatoes: 
Mitron Corrace Garven Soctety: Mr. 
G. Brigden, highest points. l 
NAILSEA “HORTICULTURAL 
Hicks, vegetables. 
NARBOROUGH AND LITTLETHORPE ÅLLOTMENT 
anD Horticutturat Socrery: Mr. W.J. 
Sharpe, vegetables. CE: 
NeLson Frower Snow: Mr. J, H. War 
burton, highest points vegetable classes.: 


highest points 


PENLLERGAER HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY: Mr, T 


L. Bowen. 
PENRITH 
Henry Clark, vegetables. 
PEPPARD HORTICULTURAL 
Chas. Bishop, jun., most prizes. . 
Rıxcwoop Show : Mr. W. Rudd, Peas. - 
RoruEsay HORTICULTURAL Socrery: Mr. 
Samuel Thorburn, vase of Sweet Peas. 
RoyaL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ABER- 
DEEN: Mr. Andrew Masson, highest: points 
amateur section. ` | 
SOUTHPORT ALLOTMENT = AND HoRTICUL- 
TURAL Society: Mr. Robert Cadwell. 
SOUTH OCKENDON HORTICULTURAL ASSOCI} 
rion: Mr. W. Y. King, highest points. 
St. ANDREW'S AND DISTRICT Horricul- 
TURAL Association y Mr. D. Dalrymple (gar- 
dener to Mrs. Skeine); Onions. * rn 
STOCKSFIELD AND -DISTRICT GARDENERS 
Society : Miss M. Jackson, Potatoes. 
STOKE 
MIr. R. L. Newman, highest points. . 
SUDBURY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY: 
\Voolley, vegetables. . 
THORNBURY AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL 
Socrery: Mr. S. Wilton (gardener to 5. 
Wilmot, Esq.), most meritorious exhi Forde 
TINSLEY GARDEN Society: Mr. E. | ordt, 
highest points Potatoes. 
Tornes AND DISTRICT 


TRINITY ALLOTMENT SOCIETY: r. 


Hara, Gladioli. eaan: 
Vicrorta Roap INSTITUTE aa 

Mr. S. Snow, vase of garden flowers. Mr 8. 
Wartky Woops. FLOWER SHOW: 

Johnson (second year), cut LO gut 
\WINSFORD HOSPITAL SATURDAY 


H. Brown, highest 


HOLDERS’ Associ. 


HorticutruraL Soergry: Mr, 


Society: Mr. 


FLEMING HorricuLtural SOCIETY. 


Mr. H t 
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Foop Propuctiox f 


Society: Mr. T |: 


HopricuLTun 
Sociery: Mr. G. B. French, best allotment. | 
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Mr. John Tomlinson, vegetables. y. Barker 
\VINEHAM FLOWER eth Mr. n. 
(second year), best garden. i 
= eS 1 aay! Te LTUR 
WOODFORD AND DISTRICT HORTO ihe! 
Erc., Society: Mr. Eli Portnati, | 
points. 


anD BELVO! 


Bouch, M.F.H., vegetables: 


\V OOLSTHORPE 
Socizry : Major 


AND S. RAILWAY HORTICULTURAL | ‘i 


ATED tay, 


lustrated ” Mehl Ws 


R Gar- TIONS Mr. Thos, Catv: 


year), vegetables. 


fion forthe ...0 plants in stands ... $52 
Monias for baskets 559 Ferns by the waterside 552 


Melons fatling 


` 


taly avo 2s eee 554 


only give distinction to the garden, but will 


B Mapes Braves Horie 
y+ Mr. Mr. Reuben Prowse, mx? POU i r i i 
Ap l provide a wealth of material for cutting. 
aie ee Senin Counteracting drought When boldly used the Michaelmas Daisy is 
sis People have been complaining of the heat; require to be told that, if we water at all, Most Tra n a representative collection 
enough must be given to reach the bulk of ™ay, include a line variety of colouring, 
5 ranging from white through rose, pale blue, 


year), Joseph Hall, vegel ibles 


Martock axo Liste | 


CIETY: Society: Mr. C. R 
(tied), Potatoes. 
Mirtos Coree Wi 


ai 


TURAL G. Brigden, highest p y 


Namser Hornicn 


but bright warm summers are more enjoy- 
able and more fruitful than those of a dull 
damp character. We cannot have too much 
sunshine if we prepare for it aright, but the 
first and great preparation cannot be impro- 
vised; I mean, of course, deep working of 


the roots. Yet there is generally a want of 
thoroughness in work of this character that 
detracts from its value, and, in fact, often 
renders it worse than useless. H. E. 


Notes of the Week 


lavender, dark blue, mauve, and the various 
shades of purple. Kirk. 


Cynoglossum Wallichi | 
Not so vigorous or so tall as the lovely 
Chinese Hound's Tongue (C. amabile), this is, 


she Hicks, vegetables. the soil, which should .be systematically 

econ dps sini i j oe mill AR te f eae i > nevertheless, a very desirable plant which 
B y il w Stirring’ ts 3 alwable : di ae Tufted Pansy Ardwell Gem should be grown in a mass to bring out the 

Ry e a room below, Still one of the best of its colour—a rich cffect of its deep violet-blue flowers. 


Mr, Sharpe, vegelan'ss 


the roots have plenty of room below; but if 


Araucaria imbricata 


NELSON FLOWER Stl | 3 3 : 
5 burton, highest p's ramped in their action we have no right to 
hes Payiverift IOU expect a favourable result Where the soil I am much surprised that d d 
7 ; Bonen lacks depth, then mulching is better than tree lover oe fee orice PA ANR 
r Pesem Mon earth stirring, as it not only keeps it cool Araucaria, that most unsympathetic and ugl 
its : Clark, vegetal and imparts nourishment, but on deeply tree. I only hope that the advice as to pl A 
™ na Hos worked, well-manured land, the hoe, worked ing it will not be followed. "We hace Tae too 
| deeply all over the surface, breaking it up many of them already. A GARDEN Lover. 


Mr, Chas. Bishop 0" 


to a fine ash-like consistency 2 inches or so 


A charming ‘miniature Forget-me-not 


Rinewoo? `I í itl 
pores (ici deep, will answer the same purpose without 
JRAL } Thorburn, robbing the land of solar warmth in the same (Myosotis Welwitzschii) 
ints. anal How [Tl way as mulching does. Of course, the mulch Flourishing in a low, moist spot among a 
2 pees: Mr. Andres > Bree abour, and that is an aa mad collection of other rare, choice moisture 
hest P% i mes; but I have found, with a deep, well- lovers, I recently admired this little perennial, 
loose surface, the which was only a couple of inches high and 


amateur sen, 
RA SouTHFoRT ‘ 
ats TURAL Societ Ea 
Sour OCRENX . | 
| } \ 


ER TION: Mr ‘ able—in fact, indispensable to many things. 
T Assoc tO" perg PE NAOREHE crops 1s not an unmixed We do not often meet with this beautiful ae 
Nest Mrs. Ske" sors iC tends to carry olf the fertilising mat- Himalayan species with its loose umbels of f 
aL dener to iiD yp | Ltrs Irom the soil if given in suficient quan- pure white flowers and blue stamens. It fe 
C. STOO | z to be of any use, and if the surface only therefore came as a pleasant surprise to see ` 
us SocIET gue | * Mots'ened the roots are kept near the top, it flowering luxuriantly a few days ago ina i 
STOKE Nenana Where they are alternately parboiled and bog, where the charming flowers were most | a 
y: Mr. R. ue roasted, instead of striking downwards, effective as they mingled with the Grasses $ 
SUDBURY table which they would have done if left to cater and other occupants of this charming site, S 
ï Woolley, YS. p for themselves, _The earth is the storehouse where everything was allowed perfect free- z 
THORNGUR! < {I of plants, and if a good supply of food be dom and harmonised one with the other in a E 
Socrerys A ba there ready for their use, the result , free and beautiful way. I also observed a 
will be more. satisfactory than if they Astrantia carniolica (See page 553) nice group in bloom on the cool side of a 
large rock, and in this instance the flowers | 


Wilmot, EA oer 


Tistet S'a os We living frm hand “to’ mouth on 
highest points rne limited, supplies which can be KIVEN sulphur-vellow—Ardwell Gem is worth reten- were more numerous, l 
Y TorÊxEs t A nem in dry, hot weather in the tonin any collection of Tufted Pansies not was scarcely so good as in the former case. 
sone: Mr Ere. o! surface moistening. I have been grown wholly for exhibition. It has a fine . E. MARKHAM. 
“US more especially of vegetables, such spreading habit and quickly covers the Safyia virgata nemorosa i 
When visiting Messrs. Barr's nurserv at 


pasty ih, 


manured soil and a 
warmth of even our summer days is bene- 
leial rather than otherwise. Mulching on 
shallow, iniperfectly worked land is invalu- 


: PAA x . . 
as Peas, ( iuliflowers, &c., which cannot be 


ground, while its blooms, borne on long foot- 


bore the most delightful pale blue flowers of 


any Forget-me-not I know. M. S. 


Anemone rivularis 


The effect, however, 


geere m paa see ere e oo ee SS 


Hara, G Row a o i cee : : 
: erora A miee AO condition in a dy, hot summer Sats, stand boldly out above the foliage. s 
Victor! aa a ee < Js . stiu Ks, SEK : ; 5 J ` 3 “as ¿owi ; 
rag G, Snow, ` ess the land be well attended to. A light Grown in good soil, and in a coot season, Taplow recenti Twas struck bee h the elect , 
Mr. > \ Mulch + . : ` K : DEUR asirable Tufted of this Salvia, which was planted in a great 
negr W “" to fruit trees, especially to those ‘dwell Gem is a very desirable Tufte - ye 
W 4RLEY ie ’ p - Ardwe : The b] Jow d 
; A Brvinga haao ° ae ae mass, e blue-purple flowers and reddish- 
(sec? ey S YY Crops, is a great help in keep- pansy KIRK. l 
Johnson Y po ME the roota 7 e rae E brown calyces bome upon stiff, branching ; 
i “FORD f so Toots near the surface; but we do not - K ; ; 
Wiss Tor mnt to keen out all solar heat: it is the anly The Starworts Stems are very attractive over quite a long 
_ John T thing lacking to A me ae ‘i, ; A ‘i rlect-tor The earlier Starworts are now beginning period, and, therefore, it should find a ) 
wise huit-growins oe ee i it th lees will to make their presence felt in the hardv place in the mixed flower border. It appears . 
(second V \ not ripen and th Ñ Kat t of fruit flower borders, and from this time until to be quite hardv. and for this reason may i 
Woot \ Stowinc hinte i bekas ao one ought to November a well-chosen selection will not be used to form large masses of colour in 4 
S l j > > 15. ` À i 
ETC, : 
onts ag N j 
j Wools ir Ro | 
gacet | 
socit 


ère: Mr Kissos Homma E R SEPTEM on 
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po e A. M. Sharp (seeund yes No. 2322—VOL. XLV. E BER 8, 1923 U.K 10/10. Abroad 13/- 
TY; Mr. l ‘Kirpry Hornan aS = = 
He Herbert Trussler. my, Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden?’ 
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_ ‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
iy foreground of flowering shrubs where the Mr. Henry Moon, accompanied. by a descrip- Myttus Luma (syn. Eugenia apiculata) 
plants obtain abundance of sunshine. It tion of the genus ‘“ Geranium ” by the late This handsome evergreen has been flower. 
grows about 3 feet in height and is a really Rev. C. Wolley-Dod, Edge Hall, Malpas, ing with unusual freedom. here this year 
good and effective border plant. G. M.. who knew these plants so- well and who- many of the branches being literally- covered 


Lord Anson’s Pea (Lathyrus | mag el rightly places G. grandiflorum as the first in with white flowers which give the bushés a 


Pana order of merit of the genus, followed by G. ~ very ornamental.and pleasing appearance 
: maa el _ ibericum. } E: M. This Chilian, shrub, which, I understand, [, 
own broadcast over a piece of newly- ; pe odie reaches 20 feet to 25 feet in Ireland and also - {> 
trenched ground, planted thinly with large Seedling Delphiniums 2 ; s bs 


| - ån the south-west counties of this country, 
Heaths, to which it was intended to form a The ‘ game is only worth the candle” if is growing here quite unprotected except for 


carpet, this beautiful plant is now blooming the raiser is desirous of getting good floweks, . the close proximity of an old Scotch Pine 
freely and is very attractive, owing to the even if lacking in certain points which ap- devoid of branches for 4o feet or more. ‘The 
soft and delicate blue of its flowers, which peal to the connoisseur. With too many position faces south, the soil a sandy clay. 
- \come as neat as those of any plant I know amateurs the first cost of a dozen or more of © The largest bushes are each about 10 feet in 
to the lovely Shamrock Pea (Parochetus). the finest Delphiniums is prohibitive if the - height and interesting at all seasons of the |: 
Cut with some of its own growth attached, really up-to-date varieties are purchased, year by reason of the thick, polished, and 
this little Pea makes a fascinating indoor while if a large number of showy plants, if leathery dark green, Box-like leaves which 
decoration. f M. -~ defective in some “ points,” is alt that may crowd the branches. Where this shrub can f: 
Lathyrus grandiflorus E be required a mixed packet from.a good not be grown as a bush in the open it should [> 


’ strain will be a good investment. S.A. D. be given a place at the foot of a sheltering 
, “E. M.” (p. 496) does well to recommen cn ae 


| As | | Pr = wall. Like the Arbutus it casts its bark after 
this Pea, whose only defect is that it runs 4Spatagos Sprengeri in bloom en 


i € | , ae l a certain age, the red-brown stems being then 
rather freely at the root in some places. It Thé value of this for cutting is too well pleasing and attractive. “EM, - 
is very fine when rambling over.a green or known to need emphasising, but I do not Sussex. = 


white trellis or clambering over a hedge or think that it is generally appreciated as a be re. gta tes 
low shrub. It is remarkable how little it flowering plant. One may ea it for some The Spring Star Flower (Triteleia unt” 
varies in colour and how seldom- seeds are years without realising that not only is it flora) 4 
offered. I have found that it does not seed decorative when in bloom, but is also very — „Growers of bulbs who cannot see their way . 
well, and:probably this is a common. ex- fragrant. This is simply because the flowers to purchase expensive plants may direct their . 
perience or the seeds would be more fre- - are produced on the thoroughly ripened wood- Notice to the Spring Star- Flower. from 
quently offered. There is a-deepér-coloured of the preceding year. When the. growths Buenos Ayres, which passes under ‘vatious 

variety, of which I have had seeds sent me, are cut for decoration there can, of course, ames, but is usually offered was Triteleia . 
and which ‘is quite a good plarit, but I am be no flower-production. I. grow a- few uniflora, although sometimes called Brodiaea 
sure every one would esteem a white variety plants for cutting, but only one that was not OF Milla uniflora. It is hardy-énough'to » 
were such ever raised. L. grandiflorus will needed: for this purpose is flowering. This is answer well in most gardens, ‘where it is 
grow almost anywhere, but is at its best, I covered with its small white blossoms which, 


charming in the Grass, the botder,. or the | 
consider, in a dryish soil and ‘in full sun. when the house is closed, fill it with rock garden. If planted in the Grass it 
oS : | Ess. fragrance.. - BYFLEET. should be placed quite informally,” and, | 


ae fs : ~ : ©- * Should it do well, it will increase rapidly from 

Edraianthus Pumilio -The Butterfly Weed (Asclepias tc $ a crease rapidly tro 
A epias tuberosa) self-s stediines = ae 

This charming little plant, which hails y P osa) own seedlings and present an-exquiste 


a T : , T I read.with interest “ W. McG.’s ” note on Picture in April and May, when {t blooms. It 
Tom ee a of Damala; Ni Asclepias tuberosa in your issue of August has pretty white and blue flowers`of good 
ee A tami, ‘he n P ‘4 11th, as this plant is familiar to us in Size borne on stems each about 6 in¢hes high. 
flowers nestling, like lilac goplete, a then the Eastern North America as a showy weed— Planted at a depth of 2 inches to 3 inches in 
close tufts of silvery foliage. It wil Ehrive iñ Butterfly Weed (because, like “Buddleia -Moderately easy soil, helped by some sandin * 
any warm, well-drained corner of the rock variabilis, it seems to have a great attraction autumn, it will give good results in the 
garden, planted in a loamy limestone mix- for the butterflies). I feel the secret of suc. following spring, and still finer wher it 
ture. It is seen at its best in the moraine or cess with this plant in cultivation must be to. spreads’ into clumps andaf... - 
ere nee es ‘th eae eer Hi give it the conditions of its natural surround- S,- ARNOTT, 
self in llac glory ae ce be a ings—light, sandy soil, perfect drai d Cece oe 
best method of propagating this is by cut- full Ba Then it will a tea Growing for home v. exhibition : 
ee ate es ee po in" colour as it does here, along open roadsides. . I have read with great interest’ the article | 
nal are ea sh shares with the and in poor, sandy pastures. I on¢e had a by W. McGuflog, Dumfries, . with above 
rest of the Campanulacee in its fatal attrac- border into which I transplanted a lot of it heading, which appears on page g1g. I ttut 
tion for slugs, I find the best way of prevent- from the fields, giving the plants full sun and it will be a lesson to all- growers of-vege- 
ing their total destruction is to stand the pan light but well-enriched soil, and they were - tables,: fruit, and flowers of the .aniateur : 
eae age inverted flower-pot in a- gorgeous, even seeding themselves. It is class, also a good lesson to several, of the | 
saucer of water. If this precaution be taken always pleasing for a gardener to find plants judges at local shows. I cannot see why 
the cuttings should root readily. 


-e 


ee ee 


a oe 


which he has until then known only under there should be any distinction between | 
| W. A. Tu. Í. ae See denizens of the wild.- growing for. home and exhibition, + quality 
; l , is also gives us a key to the possibilities of and not-size should be the first consideration. 
| Geranium grandiflorum versus G, many plants. For pees + Europe they . I am of opinion that anyone who puts the 
ibericum generally hold the Kalmia, also the Bayberry best of interest to growing for home use wil 
As I grow both and almost: every other (Myrica cerifera) and the Sweet Fern have ample produce for exhibition, provided 
= known species of the Cranesbill family I (Comptonia asplenifolia) to be plants re- he purchases seed from a reliable firm. The 
= adhere to my opinion of the former, as stated quiring peat. Here, however, they thrive and reason why this article interests me so much 
in your issue for July 14th. To this A. He cover acres of ground which is nothing but is-because I have had the experience recently | 
Wolley-Dod (GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, July pure sand, with scarcely 2 inches of mould Of size before quality, and I should like to 
28th) and Sir Herbert Maxwell (August 18th) on top. Light, porous sub-soil seems what know what looks worse than vegetables 0 
appear to- object. It may be that the Pon they especially require, and, perhaps, the an unshapely size on a show table. w 
of G. grandiflorum grown by me are a little bright American sunshine. Under these con- are certainly no credit to the grower, apat 


improvement on those generally seen as rẹ- ditions. the Kalmia makes the chief glory of. from being a great waste for home consump — 
ards their colour, but in any case they have 


- ca our open woods, while for dense, low masses tion. -As an exhibitor I have always gone Jo 
attracted the attention and gained the ad- of fragrant foliage nothing can beat the two ~ for quality, but, as I say, I have not-won in 
miration of a great many flower ‘lovers shrubs named above on poor soil. The a good many classes through size being taken 

during the past season. I consider that G. greatest surprise is to see -the pink Lady- first. This does not dishearten me, as my 
ibericum, in point of beauty and elegance, iS slipper (Cypripedium acaule) spring up by exhibits will always stand a good, examina 
inferior to G. grandiflorum, and whereas the ` the dozen from this same poor sand, a plant tion. By treating all my produce alike I ca 


e a m ee 


latter is a charming plant for the rock gar- which English books invariably assign to'the always gather excellent vegetables. 
den, where its ee | es ak a Da bog garden. n i 4 : close you a Snapshot of six “| yn , 
one would scarcely plant the tormer in such = P.S.—I_ will be glad to correspond with toes which I have grown and e hibited © 

surroundings, it being more suitable for the ane interested i native American Bienes. taken first and second prizes with. Sait 
hardy flower border and naturalising in “HE. van Gerpu, ` let you see that home produce and exhi oe 
meadow and. hedgerow. For -those who- New York City, U.S.A., E. 196th Street l produce are all alike to me. If all Oak 

would judge of this lovely Cranesbill I would oe ae l -and several of our judges will ony 


e 
refer them to “ Flora and Sylva,” Vol. I., [Many thanks for interesting note. We notice of Mr. W. McGuffog’s advice we shall 


. h 
- where thev will find a true and shail be very pleased to hear further from have both better produce for home an mut 
Pena drawing of this flower by the late you.—Ep.] l bater aoni l JAMES PENNINGTON. 
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-the close proximity of » «glass. 
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Myrtus Lums { 1, Pan < 

This handsome mani 

ing with unusual freia 5 

Many of the branches boys. 

with white lowers phia 
` very ornamental. and ha 


Rose Souvenir de Claudius 
Pernet 


— 


~ This Chilian shuh ys This new variety came from France with 


reaches 20 feet toz: feala great reputation, and flowers of it have 
in the southwest onis iP produced in this country which may be 
is growing here quite ug termed charming; these mostly from under 
veg Superbly shaped, medium - sized 

looms are of a soft primrose-yellow shade. 

ut of doors now, however, they put on a 
The largest bushes are wes rich yellow -hue, and with substance 
“height and interesting ¢ Ja improved. It is undoubtedly an excellent 
Year by reason of ty gù amtroduction that will soon find its way 
leathery dark green, Rue among the most select, It belongs to a type 
crowd the branches, Wess known as Pernetiana, distinguished by a 
not be grown as a busy ee ranching habit of growth and medium, 
iven a place at te {ye Shiny, almost mildew-proof foliage, besides 


be f 
wall, Like the Arbutus cooprtcktly stems. ) 
a certain age, the redhronss Reece from cuttings 


-devoid of branches for ply» 
position faces south, te s 


‘pleasing and attractive, 
Sussex, _ One is at times amused by writers on the 
at subject of raising Roses from cuttings. 
The Spring Star Pove (1 ‘i Bers. “mystery” of what is in 
flora) - 
-Growers of bulbs whocame — 
to purchase expensive pl 


Buenos Agres, which posse 
names, but is usualy Gms 
uniflora, although sommes 
or Milla uniflora, lt iima 
answer well in most 
charming in the (ras, & 
rock garden, If pl ai 
should be placed gut "= 
should ft do well, it wil som 
self-sown seedlings and N 
picture in April and Mar rll 
has pretty white anf tare 
size borne om stems et) Smii 
Planted at a depth of 1 nc 
moderately easy sl, Nees 
autumn, it will gire &@ F 
following spring, and 
spreads into clumps ada i 


Growing for home io | 
I have read will gree s 
by W. MeGulig Dom 


af 
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it will be a er p 7 
tables, fruit, ane S a 
00 PAN 


class, also a §%' a lt 
judges at local S10" 


any U ` 


there a be “+ 
wing tor BOD co nalite , s i 
Hee should > Tiy one of the simplest of gardening ope- 
3 of opinion that p As a matter of fact, Roses can be 
ie wo esPagated by means of cuttings as easily 


AOW 
: f interest to Si hie -è A 
best 0 fr Maid as simply as Gooseberries or Currants. 


best month in which to insert cuttings 


ases St ie l 
he purchases SÈ oS October, rhe cuttings must be shoots 


e AUS | € 
why this ("ays : A 
reason Why had t h have borne blossoms and which are 


te firm—not soft, sappy growths of the 


arent year, 


of size pane wore i If the cuttings can be de- 
know wna iy sine oo 3 i with a heef, so much the better, but, 
an Tpi Enot, they may be cut squarely across half- 
are certan} eal ake below a joint. With a sharp spade 

gage Out a notch at the base of a wall to a 


exhib + 8 ‘ 
As an e «Lah! kth of g inches, and in the bottom place 


on i, s 
for quality, Pee bayer of sharp sand. On this place the 
a good MI as a red cuttings about 6 inches apart, re- 
rst. ne ala "Em the soil, and tread firmly. With average 
shibits wil ag of Wer go per cent. of the cuttings will 

By treallls "BEM roots, and in late spring the young 


Hon. ~. exit - - ! 
ray OE L FA; fan be lifted and put in beds or lines 
a in Strength. I have raised hundreds— 


ose yout et 

se which a il 7 thousands—of Roses in this wav. 
aken first i hot ) in Prefer, as has been said, to insert the 
ot you see | gts toe nate the base of a wall, such a site is 
roduce ar i wt lutely essential, for the cuttings will 
nd several v ee > a “2 a well in a trench in the open 
tice err) » My reason for preferring the site 
ve bot , 

tter show? 


- well. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


ROSES 


beneath a wall is that the cuttings during 
winter receive a certain amount of shelter 
which hastens the formation of roots. 

A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Rose Yvonne Gravier 


The other week I came across this old 
Rose—one which I used to admire years ago 
for its delicate colouring. The cool weather 
appears to have suited Yvonne Gravier in a 
marked way, and its bJooms, ivory-white, 
tinged with the palest pink, were very at- 
tractive. This Rose has but a few rows of 


petals, after the style of G. Nabonnand; and- 


would-be growers would not be disappointed 
with it were they to add it to thcir collection. 
KIRK. 


Newly-budded Roses 


It is not an uncommon occurrence to find 


-when Briars are procured for budding they 


are first planted together, the intention being 


Rose Souvenir de C, Pernet 


to remove them to their respective quarters 
after budding has taken place. This should 
not be done in the autumn following the bud- 
ding, as it is too much to expect them to get 
over the changes in so short a time and do 
In planting Briars in the first instance 
it is best to do so where they are wanted, and 
so avoid a second shift. I have seen more 
than one Briar where the buds had taken die 


off through being shifted twice in about two 
MIDLANDER. 


Rose General McArthur 


This is one of the good dark velvety scarlet 
Roses noted for the freedom and beauty of 
its blossoms and sweet perfume. It is as 
good (if not better) in autumn as in June, and 
should be found in all collections for home 
The plants I have are full of 
Derby. 


years. 


~ 


decoration. i 
promise for early autumn display. 


Roses in Midlothian 


A friend who grows Roses rather largelv, 
quite near Edinburgh, tells me that the 
blooms have been both late and disappointing 
so far as H.T.’s are concerned. * Almost a 
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month later than usual,” he says, “ while it 
is more than doubtful if thé second, or 
autumn, crop will appear before the frosts 
come.” Further south, things are more en- 
couraging, the blooms, if later than usual, 
having been very fine. Perhaps this is 
partly due to the cool weather. The autumn 
display, so far as it is safe to prophesy, will 
be quite up to the average both as regards 
time and quality, Scor. 


Rosa alpina var. pyrenaica 


Growing only from a foot to 18 inches in 
height, this forms a very desirable shrub for 
the rock garden, as it appears to love the 
sunshine. The leaves and branches have a 
glaucous tint, and the bright, deep pink 
flowers, so freely borne, are annually a fea- 
ture of interest and attraction, and are suc- 
ceeded by pretty Pear-shaped fruits. Once 
established, this charming single Rose 
spreads freely by means of underground 
suckers, which ultimately become small 
colonies of dense growth. G. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 


Rose Persian Briar 

I have an old Persian Briar which has 
thrown up, this season, various offshoots, 
Would they root better if 1 severed the 
Straggling root about midway between the 
plant and the offshoot, leaving the offshoots 
as they are? K. M. 

[Before severing the offshoots make sure 
that the part cut away has roots of its own. 
If not, it would be better to laver the 
branches by pegging them to the ground and 
then sever the same next winter.) 


Rose leaves scorched 

I should be much obliged if you could tell 
me the cause of this disfigurement on the 
leaves of a Rose (Mrs. John Cook) in pot in 
my greenhouse. It has gone on for some 
weeks, and though the Rose continues to put 
out fresh shoots and buds, I am afraid of the 
upper part being attacked in the same man- 
ner. Also have lately had a new Rose in 
the greenhouse which might get spoilt in 
same way. FLORENCE M. Coorer. 

(The leaves are simply scorched, and the 
plant therefore should not be injured per- 
manently. It would be well to place Roses 
in pots outside until well on in winter, of 
course, attending regularly to watering. The 
growth would ripen better, and next year's 
flowers benefit.) 


Roses for beds 

I should be much obliged if you would give 
me the names of good Roses in the following 
colours for six rose-beds—crimson, yellow, 
copper, white, pink, and pale pink. The 
soil is sandy loam on Kentish rock. Also, 
can you give me the names of good single 
ones and of different monthly Roses, as I 
believe there are others besides the ordinary 
pink ones? I am re-planting the Rose gar- 
den, and there are three good-sized Leds, 
besides the six already mentioned: and I 
should be grateful for any suggestions. I 


am planting Ramblers down one side. 
LINNET. 


[Richmond and Hadley, crimson; Golden 
Emblem, Mrs. Wemyss Quin, yellow; Mme. 
E. Herriot, Henrietta, copper; Mrs. Il. 
Stevens, Molly Sharman Crawford, white; 
Los Angeles, Mrs. H. Morse, deep pink; 
Caroline Testout, Lady Alice Stantey, pale 
pink.. Single Roses: Isobel, carmine and 
yellow; Ethel James, pale pink and vellow. 
China or Monthly Roses: Comtesse du 
Cayla, coppery-vellow; Laurctte Messimy, 
rose and yellow; Crimson China, Fellenherg, 
rosy-red. Any one variety named would be 
satisfactory in a bed by itself.] 
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FERNS. 


Ferns and. other plants in’ Stands 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED — 


normal state of the plant. There were forked _ 
fronds, tasselled fronds, depauperated fronds, 
miniature fronds, and gigantic fronds. It 

therefore, occurred to me that if exotic Ferns . 


great care must also be taken to prevent the 
rhizomes being buried too deeply, in which 
case they seldom grow; they must be onl 
There are m 


a ae 


t 
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© there is little likelihood of failure. 


any excellent devices for èm- 


bellishing ‘dwelling-rooms by the aid of. 


suitable plants. Few plants | 
adapted for this kind T are so well 


over many other stands, as their neat and 


, elegant finish, combined with the - moister 


conditions of the atmosphere, ensure healthy 


varied to this extent we must have received 


abnormal forms from our collectors, who are , 


. ever-on the outlook for’ new plants`of com- 


j i of work as Ferns in- 
.variety. Wardian-cases have an advantage 


conditions for the plants. The smaller Fern- - 


is not possible to make such a nice display in 
them as in the former., Ferns particularly 
succeed better when placed in a window with 
a cool aspect, say either north or east, as 
the light is good from these quarters, and, 


except in the morning, in the last-mentioned , 


aspect, there is no need to shade tò prevent 


_ Injury to the fronds. Light is essential in 


successful culture, and for this reason an un- 
restricted quantity should be obtained as long 
as daylight lasts. Placed in a south window 
they are shaded during the warmest part of 
the day, and consequently are deprived of 
light. It will, therefore, be seen ‘that a 
southern aspect is the worst position in which 
to place the stand. When the plants are in 
pots they should not be placed in saucers of 


water. The soil should be kept just moist, , 


and care taken to avoid the silly notion of: 
watering. the plants regularly once a day or 
so many times a week. Only water the 
plants when they need it, and that is when 
the soil is getting dry. When the cases. or 
stands are too moist a little ventilation should 
be given by opening.the doors of the cases for. 
a short time. If the plants are carefully 
crocked at the time of potting or planting 
Small 
stands should ‘be renewed in the spring of 
each year, the more roomy cases being 
allowed two to three years before any inter- 
ference will be necessary. A good compost 
for plants’ grown in  Fern-stands and 


= Wardian-cases should. include the following 


ingredients :—Loam, not too heavy, leaf- 


_ Stands answer the purpose very well, but it | 


— 


mercial value. Some assert that we are in- 
debted to the Fern cultivator for the numer- 


ous varieties of British Ferns which we pos-~ - 


sess, and to some extent this is true; but yet 


some of the most beautiful and distinct of ` 
our crested and tasselled Ferns have been’ 


originally -found in a wild state, the same 


form, in_some instances, occurring in widely 


separated localities. I have previously stated 
that I am inclined to believe that the majority 
of these forms have sprung up during the 
present century; and one of my reasons for: 
this belief rests on the fact that old: British 
botanists are silent upon the subject. “Had 
such varieties been known to them, some re- 
cords of them would have been left behind. 


True, some few varieties of British Ferns are- 


noticed; but that only serves to strengthen 
my supposition in regard to the non-existence 


of the great number of yarieties which now . 


serve to beautify and adorn our rocks and 
glens, and which, when tastefully. arranged, 
produce such a charming effect in our rock- 


.gardens during. the summer months. An- 


—_ 


other remarkable fact, and one which goes ' 
far to support a notion which I entertain that — 


changes in form, such as have been recorded, 
are brought about through some peculiarities 
existing in the atmosphere or. soil, is that in, 
other parts of Europe these self-same species 
do not acquire such protean forms as are to 


to be found in our own country. Again, the ~ 


majority of exotic- kinds which are crested 


‘and tasselléd are the results of home cultiva- 


tion, and have not been introduced, but have 


originated in our plant houses. G; 


mould, sand, and pëat in equal quantities, 


with a free use of charcoal, and a small 
quantity of sandstone all rough and open. 


© Tasselled and crested Ferns 

I am somewhat at a loss how to account 
for the abnormal forms among our native 
Ferns—forms which we do not find among 
exotic species. What, therefore, causes Ferns 
that grow in British soil and in a British 


atmosphere to sport in the remarkable man- : 


ner in which they have done with us during 
the last.fifty or sixty years? These are-ques- 
tions difficult to answer in a satisfactory 
manner. I have heard it asserted that. we at 


home are not in a position to say,`with any 


degree of accuracy, that foreign Ferns do 
not sport into the crested and tasselled forms 
. -to aS large an extent as our indigenous ` 
© species do, because their habitats have not 
hitherto been so thoroughly explored by col- 


lectors as those of our native. Ferns, a state- 
, ment in which there is certainly some truth ; 
but it is not sufficiently convincing to satisfy 
me, for, having had frequent opportunities of 


examining large herbaria, ‘I cannot bring my- 


self to believe that exotic Ferns (although 
subject to great variations) are liable to be- 
come altered in form to the same extent as 
_our native kinds are, or we certainly should 
have received some of them from our numer- 
ous plant collectors long ere this. This fact 
was deeply impressed upon my mind a few 
years ‘back during a walk over hill and dale 
between Halifax and Todmorden. There I saw 
“Ferns growing everywhere, particularly 
Athyrium Filix-foemina, but, although any 
amount of varieties was to be found, it was 
quite an exception to see the recognised 


he'Oak Fern (Polypodium 
dryopteris) 


- 
~ 
. 


Of the four native species of Polypodies 


with deciduous foliage, Polypodium Dryop- 
teris, or, as it is popularly called, thé Oak 
Fern, is undoubtedly the one most generally 
known, as it also is the one growing most 
abundantly in a less restricted habitat. On 


-account of the peculiarly bright pea-green 
colour of its short triangular fronds, which © 


seldom exceed 10 inches in height, and also 
of its compact and close habit, it is much 
admired and generally used ,for forming in 
the hardy fernery edgings which all the sum- 


mer possess a freshness looked for in vain. 


among any other Ferns of dwarf -habit. 


These fronds have, when only partially de- 


veloped, a very peculiar aspect, as the pinne 
on each branch are rolled up, resembling. SU 
many small Green Peas; they are, like the 
fronds of all the other Polypodies, produced 


on. slender, creeping rhizomes, which, con- 


trary to those of the evergreen species and 
varieties, are strictly underground. A 

The Oak Fern is always found in perfectly. 
cool, sheltered, moist. places where the tem- 
perature is subjected to -very little variation 
during the summer. In planting the Oak 
Fern a spot where moisture and shade`can 
‘always be depended upon should, if possible, 
be selected, and a shallow bed made of a 
compost of two parts of fibrous peat, one 


part of leaf-mould, and a free admixture of 


silver sand, or, better still, of broken. sand- 
stone. If grown in pots the.above mixture 
will be found equally suitable, but in either 
case avoid putting in too much soil; a depth 


_of from 3 inches to 4 inches is quite sufficient. 


It is also indispensable that thoroughly good 
drainage should be secured, for, although the 
growing plant delights in an abundant sup- 
ply, of water, yet water remaining about its 
roots, is very injurious to it.’ In planting, 


‘the plants. This Polypody is readily increased 


produces small or deformed fronds, and the 


~ advisable to give plants grows in pots a 


. beauty of their arching fronds can best be 


and. ponds here and there with-hardy Ferns 


“while in a 


just below the surface of the soil, which 
should only cover them lightly, and through 
which it is advisable to let the tips protrude, 1... 
After the planting, which should take place : 
about April, is done, a moderate watering f. 
must follow, after which the soil requires to - 
be kept constantly moist until the new fronds |” 
begin to unfold, when, as they increase in .: 
size, a free supply of water will be necessary ” 
to keep the atmosphere always moist about | 


by division. Although totally. deprived of 
foliage during four or five mohths of the 
year, the Oak Fern should never be allowed 
to get dry at any time, for the rhizomes soon 
shrivel up and the spring growth then only ; 


plants are very much weakened. It is also 


slight covering during the winter, though mt 
requiring the same attention when planted 
out. 


Ferns by the waterside 

The natural grace of Ferns is such that 
they are rarely, if ever, out of place in the 
garden, but it is by the waterside that the 


appreciated. Ferns gain an added. charm by 
the proximity of water, from’ the Bracken 
that clothes the gently-sloping banks of lakes 
in noble parks, where, beneath the shade of 
Oaks, mirrored on the placid surface, the 
fallow deer stand amidst the -breast-high 
fronds, to the Hart’s-tongue that hangs from 
the low verge above a tinkling rill. By the 
moorland stream the tall Osmunda towers in 
giant clumps and the Blechnum ‘stars the 
creviced rock, while in the tree-embowered' 
nook at the foot of the still pool the gracile 
Lady Fern curves aloft its delicately fretted 
frondage in the glints of sunlight-that filter: 
through the leaves, and the’ Male Fem 
almost hides the first of the stepping-stones 
that mark the angler’s crossing. - 

Seeing the charming effects produced by 
Nature’s waterside planting, we do well to 
follow her example by fringing streamlets 


of which there are some not’ indigenous to 
this country that may be utilised. with al- 
vantage, and which form a pleasing contrast 
to our native varieties. The Canadian 
Maiden-hair (Adiantum pedatum) grows to a 
height of 2 feet in Devonshire and is quite 
hardy, while Onoclea sensibitis an | 
Struthiopteris .germanica also flourish = | 
increase, and Davallia Mariesi is also hart}, 
sheltered nook , Woodwardia' 
radicans has remained. uninjured for some : 
winters in the open. ie | 


Potting Ferns loosely 
Where the aim of the grower is to ge 
quick growth this may easily be broug 
about by loose potting and ample war 
When bringing on small seedlings or p2” 


‘from division to a useful size they m 
treated in this way, and if slightly ai 
by exposure for a few days to a stir | 
perature and drier atmosphere they wi 


fairly well for decoration. Most 0 bei 
Adiantums, for instance, especially A. sae 
tum, when treated like this make MO Fe 
progress, and the same is true of. Pteris A 
tata and its varieties and P. tremit i i 
latter does not, of course, lend bi i 
propagation by division to any ai ; 
the former kinds do, and very H 
breaking up the plants it is well oe gl 
them out more than can be ae 
breaking apart being a better met tas 
fore potting it is as well to lay pem a 
moist stage or on a tray, with a y hie 
pared Fern compost, to strike ro0 


before potting. 
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are also very clean, and | anticipate an 
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sunny walls are also in need of similar treat- 
ment and should be heavily mulched. 
Carnations should be layered without delay. 
Where it is not possible to laver them the 
cuttings may be taken off with a heel at. 
tached and dibbled into pots or boxes of 
sandy soil and placed in a closed frame until 
rooted. Many of the Pinks so treated 
are now growing away freely and have 
been removed from the frame ‘to the open 
air, Arrangements are now being made for 
the various alterations which it is intended 
to carry out during the coming autumn and 
winter, and the bulb order has been put in 
hand. The sooner the early-flowering bulbs 
are planted the better. This applies particu- 
larly to Snowdrops, Snowflakes, Crocus, 
Grape Hyacinths, Windflowers,  Scillas, 
Daffodils, and Snow Glories (Chionodoxa). 
Sweet Peas continue to plav an important 
part in the decoration of the garden, but 
must not be allowed to suffer from want of 
water. Omphalodes linifolia has been sown 
broadcast over a piece of stony ground. 
Wallflowers and Sweet Williams are now 
growing freely and will be quite ready for 
permanent quarters as soon as the latter are 
available. Cheiranihus species sown during 
the early part of last month are through the 


soil and promise well. E. M. 


Gladiolus le Marechal Foch 


The Gladiolus, of which you enclose a 
photograph (returned herewith), is le 
Marechal Foch, introduced to commerce by 
Hopmann, but originated by Van Duersen. 
It is a large, finely-formed flower of pale 
lavender-pink, almost a self colour, with only 
slight markings of deep rose in the throat. 
Kunderd, of America, has another variety of 
similar name—Marshal Foch—a_ beautiful 
flower of much deeper pink, but of a salmon 
shade. Your variety, however, is the Dutch 
one. LOWE AND GIBSON. 


The Masterwort (Astrantia) 


The Astrantias are classed among umbel- 
liferous plants, their nearest allies in Europe 
being the Sea Hollies and the Sanicle, 
though in appearance they come nearer to 
the Scabious, a more distant relation. There 
are only four or five true species, all natives 
of the mountains of Southern Europe. The 
two most distinct are A. major and A. 
helleborifolia. A. major extends from the 
Pyrenees into Western Asia, and is mentioned 
among English native plants, but probably 
it has only escaped from some cottage gar- 
den. A third species is A. Biebersteini, inter- 
mediate between the two mentioned above, 
having more pink in the flower than A? major 
and a three-lobed leaf like A. helleborifolia. 
There are two or three smaller species, the 
commonest, Astrantia minor, sometimes 
called A. carniolica, illustrated on P. 542. 

The Astrantias have a quaint beauty of 
their own, and the flowers look well when 
arranged loosely in a vase. They are not 
showy, but not particular as to soil and 
aspect. They are easily established by wood- 
land walks when the growth of weeds is not 
too rank. A. G. 


Tulipa montana 


The thick woolly coating of the bulb of 
this Tulip does not appear to help it to with- 
stand excessive wet, and it must have a well- 
drained place and light, sandy soil with a 
handful of sand about the bulb in the dis. 
tricts where the autumn and winter rainfall 
is heavy. Where it does well it is a delight- 
ful low-growing Tulip only about 6 inches 
high. The small flowers are quite propor- 
tionate to the length of the stem and are of 
a bright scarlet with a black blotch, but 
individual flowers vary a good deal in the 
depth of colouring. ft is a late bloomer, 
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-of this country. The rock garden or the 
front of the border is the most suitable place 


' for it. . _S. ARNOTT. 


= Some notes and comments 
ALOYSIA ‘/CITRIODORA.—'* A Scottish Gar- 


dener,” p. 486, has servèd a useful purpose 


in telling of Aloysia citriodora as an outdoor 


plant. Like him, I have known of good 


plants on south walls for many years, and 


that well north of the Tweed, especially by 


the seaboard.-I have particularly in mind 


„one plant which I knew for over 30 years 


which was about 12 feet high and stood 
severe weather remarkably well. It is cer- 


tainly, as your correspondent remarks, much 


finer in every way when: grown in this way 
than starved and cramped in pots. — 
CLIMBERS UNDER GLASS.—Readers who are 
possessed of glass and who wish to grow a 
few climbers should plant them out under 
glass rather than grow them in pots. As a 
rule, there is no comparison between plants 
in pots and those planted out. Fuchsias 
planted out-and trained to the rafters are 
much finer than in pots. I knew a heated 


greenhouse in a garden where cut flowers are 


in much request, and where not only Ivy- 


leaved, but Zonal Pelargoniums were planted . 


out, allowed' to grow on, and were then 
trained over the roof on wires in‘ order to 
secure plenty of flowers for cutting. As a 


result, hosts of fine trusses with superb 


flowers were secured for many months at a 
time. These are only examples of what may 


treated, and were I in possession of much 
glass’ I should certainly grow many climbers 
planted out. Of course, they must not be 
allowed to grow so as to obscure the light 


‘needed for other plants. 


LimnantuHEs Douctasi.—I note your corre- 
spondent’s remarks about L. Douglasi. - I 
never claimed that there were not many more 
desirable annuals for certain purposes. 


a 


- be secured. Abutilons, also, are very fine so. 


‘would be hardy. 
the soil is always. dry, and no moisture-loving - 
plants will thrive. They must be sun-loving | 
plants and plants that do not mind dry con- 
In winter we get. a lot of white~ 


> 
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July -being its normal period in many parts. 


out.‘ the change of stock,” which is so much 
advocated and which is, in most cases, the 
best practice where good stocks can be ob- 


tained. I have known of many excellent - 
crops of high quality from self-saved seed . 
Potatoes, the stocks of which had been grown. 


for a’ number of years in the same garden 


-and even in the same plots. These were. 


largely Potatoes which were not very plenti- 
ful in commerce, and some of which were, 


indeed, exceedingly difficult to obtain through 


the ordinary trade channels. ` Ess. 


Herbaceous border in Italy - 

I should be grateful for suggestions for a 
herbaceous border and names of plants that 
The -drawbacks are that 


ditions. 
frost and occasional snow, so that- delicate 
plants are out of the question. The border 


_I want to make is a long,. rather narrow one 


and faces south. . I would like names of suit- 


_ able herbaceous plants and advice as to time 


of year and best method to grow these plants 


from seed, as I am unable to get plants by - 


purchase. . There is much lime in our soil. _ 
3 E, PENELOPE. 
[You should have no difficulty in forming 

a very good- herbaceous border in your dry 

and ay district and limy soil. The white 

frosts 

to the plants mentioned below; in fact, many 

southern plants which are not satisfactory in 


English gardens should succeed well with 


you. As you seem to be short of water we 


should advise deep cultivation of the soil as | 
an essential. Make your border at least 12 — 
feet wide and have it trenched at least two 


spits deep and at-the back, where no doubt 


most of the tallest and strongest growing - 
_plants would find a place; you, might go even 
three spits deep. You will be well advised, 


however, not to bury your top-soil, but to 


_Pterocephalus ochroleucus, Isatis „glauca ` 


-all the bearded section would be happy under | 


. form, Asphodelus , ramosus, “Asphodeline 
_Catananches, Chrysopsis villosa Ruteri, {5 


“Hieracium villosum, H. gymnocephálum, 
Mirabilis multiflora, Pancratiųm illyricùm, 


„distinctive, and Gaura Lindheimeri, G. } 


. admirably, as would the Salvias, S. Greigii, |: 
Su pratensis, S. patens, and others, 


`Alyssums, Androsace sarmentosa, Anemone 
- Pulsatilla, the silvery carpeters Antennaria, 
:-- dioica and its pink-flowered variety, Arnebia 

echioides, Aubrietias, Carlina -acaulis, C. 


uring the winter should do no harm ; 


_uniflora, Brodiaas, Ornithogalums, and the} 


-Histrio, I. histrioides, I. Danfordiz, and 
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Helianthus rigidus (single and double forms, - 


Crambe maritima, Linaria macedonica, }. 
Ononis fruticosa, and perhaps some of the 1- 
Yuccas. Bo 
For the middle, Gypsophila paniculata, 6, 17 
p. fl.-pl. Iris pallida in all its forms (indeed, 17 


your conditions), Achillea  sétacea, Ą, 


Eupatorium, Anthemis Kelwayi, Anthei. +- 
cums, Fraxinella caucasica and its white + 


lutea, bulbs of all the Camassias, |= 


Echinops _ Ritro, E. sphærocephalus, ț: 


Pimpinella magna, Nardus, Miscanthus, f2 
Stipa, and the Pampas Grass would: lent € 
variety here. Euphorbia Wulfeni would be {# 


coccinea, the Liatris’ Alstroemerias, and 
Asclepias tuberosa would probably succeed 


_For the front row or rows you have a wide’ i 
choice, and could include nearly all the 
dwarf rock garden Achilleas, many Alliums, {+ 


acanthifolia, Cerastiums, Erinus, Erysimum, 
Festuca Grasses, Helianthemums, Helichn- 
sum thianshanicum, H. arenarium, Hyper- 
cum polyphyllum, Lotus cornisulatus. flep f 
Nepeta Mussini, Onosma. tauticum, Sedum; 
spectabile, S. maximum, S. ‘Aijzoon, nearly | 
all the silver-encrusted Saxifragas of the] | 
Aizoon section, and hosts of ‘small bulbous) : 
subjects, including Anemone: fulgens, Af | 
hortensis, and the Crown Anemones, Milla] ; 


dwarf Irises, I. reticulata, {` Pavonia, | 


many similar plants. = . 
Your choice would thus be a-wide.one, an 


l te a | Coupled with its value for bees, I consider keep this near the surface and to enrich the, YOu should have no difficulty to make sut 
T gee a that while there are numerous more effective second and -third spits by having a liberal things as most of the Gladioli and Galto 
l n annuals there are many which are more allowance of farmyard manure incorporated - candicans perfectly happy among the plant 
with it as digging proceeds. - - - .-. mentioned for the middle rows, to which yo 

Raising your plants from seeds is a slow Might add the whole race of Orien 
and uncertain procedure, especially as you Poppies. ] ea 


popular, but which are much less useful than 
the Limnanthes. D 
'DıpLacus GLUTINOSUS.—There ‘are many 


interesting things in the ‘“ Notes from a 


Cornish garden,” on page 479, and one point 
which, out of many, was of considerable in- 


terest to me was that relating to that fine’ 


old plant Diplacus glutinosus. It is so 
nearly hardy in some districts in the west of 


- Scotland that I am not surprised at its doing 


so well in Cornwall, as is described by your 
correspondent. I grew it under glass long 
ago, planting it out in a border and training 


it up the back wall of a lean-to greenhouse, - 


where it was a pleasure to see it against a 
white wall. I tried it out of doors on a ‘warm 
wall in. a south of Scotland garden close to 
the sea, but it was of no use there in an 
average season. Certainly in one or two 
mild winters a plant would pull through, but 


' the game was not worth the candle, and the 


Diplacus was given up as an outdoor plant. 


toes had been followed for many years with- 


cannot be certain that many of the plants 


‘will reproduce themselves true from seed, 


most of them being harvested in commercial 
establishments with hosts of allied plants 
growing near by which makes prevention of 


cross-fertilisation almost impossible, and, as - 


a rule, there is a good deal of natural varia- 


tion among batches of seedling plants. 


Lastly, many of the herbaceous seeds do. not 


. germinate quickly or come at all quickly to 


the flowering stage, the majority needing 
two years and a good many three years or 


‘4 years before good flowering plants are ob- 


tained from seeds, which, indeed, would 
mean the forming of a small nursery for a 
few years before you could finally plant up 
the border you want. If your could take the 
preparation of the ground in hand almost at 
once you might be able to plant purchased 


Eryngiums, Inula Helenium, I. glandulosa, 
I. Royleana, Bupthalmum 


-quite happy in very poor, gravelly soil, Some) 


speciosum, 


Oxalis aurea © 


years ago that I put out several young plant 
in front of a lean-to greenhouse, and 
some yéars it appeared annually. and was) 


Io years ago Periwinkle invaded the ground, 
and I saw no more of the Oxalis. Repas’. 
necessitated the’ removal of the Pertwint. 
and now this little annual has reappe teal 
is a bright-looking little thing, vey wi 
flowering, and enjoys hot, dry weather, a 
is very suitable for establishing 1 nate i 
baked soil. J. CornH 


Monarda didyma | 


le 
i THERMOPSIS FABACEA.—I have found that plants during this autumn, or, failing that, Bergamot, is fre 
; 9 this (see note on page 478) has one defect for early next year, and achieve a fair measure The old Monarda, or be ee ely owitg 
i E numbers of places, This is its spreading of success in 1924. There are several firms quently seen in bad condition, rly, Ít ought 
i | habit. With me, in light’ soil, it has a of good hardy plant growers in England who, to its being cultivated eT eich nat 2 
: | tendency to encroach upon other plants and by obtaining Phylloxera certificates, could to have plenty of moisture, i disliking 36 
3 to to prove troublesome. But on a dry bank send you carefully-packed and labelled plants - bog plant by any means, an der of good ñ 
á : with plenty of room it is quite good with its to Italy during October and early November nant moisture. A moist bot ae gor one 
4 Ex yellow Lupin-like flowers. As “ E. M.” re- or early in March for, spring planting. This - soil-answers perfectly, and in “e enriching He 
F : marks, it forms a happy association with the seems to us the most successful way. ` -much may-be done by means i ane aod 
: nla herbaceous Lupins with which it blooms. For the back row.or rows include Phygelius soil with well-decayed eh soki wid) 
s SEED POTATOES.—I am pleased to see that capensis, Ceratostigma Griffithii, Pentstemon giving the plant a thoroug weather, Met 
c “« W. McG.” (p. 482) has given your readers isophyllus, Romneya Coulteri, R. tricho- water at intervals in all “6 best of the scat 
. ee some excellent advice regarding saving seed calyx, Dendromecon rigidum, Ostrowskia driblets are of no use. The ee which, 
, $ l Potatoes. I have known many cases where- magnifica, the Tree Lupins, the taller let varieties is Cambridge ellent borit 
q the practice of saving one’s own seed Pota- a an ext 
ao ted prac o g S a 


when well grown, makes 
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plant in autumn. ` : | 
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Helianthus rigidus fad, È 

. Pterocephalus ochri o 

Ona maritima, Ph i i luable j 
= Unonis fruticosa, and pis l Bellflowers are invaluable in 
- Yuecas, z r fa ee da in the front of herbaceous 
For the middle (iy borders as edgings for beds and paths and in 
P. A-pl. Iris palida i's + the chinks of walls and paved walks. Flower- 


G 


-all the bearded sting pi ing mo | 
your conn) 4:3 pE spring and early summer flowers is over 
Eupatorium, Anteni ta still further increases their value, and 


cums, Frasinella casih although there is no lack of good species and 
„form, Asphodelus nal numerous colour forms, as well as, varieties 
lutea, bulbs of 9 differing in shape and size from the typical 
Catananches, Cires i plants, various forms of hybrid origin are 
Echinops Rito, £ » gure to be warmly welcomed. The latest of 
Hieracium vllosun, H ja these hybrids, the plant named above, was 
Mirabilis multiflora, hey raised in 1920 by Mr. Alva J. Hall, of Harro- 
Pimpinella magn, Sra gate, and obtained a well-deserved Award of 
erit when shown at Vincent Square on 
August 7th. As far as memory serves me 
T this is the first white-flowered hybrid Cam- 
panula that has come under my notice, as 
Asclepias tuberosa vag) Well as the first offspring I know of between 
admirably, as would tein) Campanula Portenschlagiana (C. muralis) 
SE pratensis, S, jalen olde and C, pusilla alba. . 

For the front ovine) Both the parents are well-known plants of 
choice, and ould vie» the easiest cultivation and thoroughly sound 
dwarf rock garden diag Constitution, and it seems safe to prophesy 
‘Alyssums, Androne oe 
Pulsatilla, the sey o7 
dioica and its pinkie = 
echioides, Aubrietias, lee 
acanthifolia, Ceraiiuns E 
Festuca Grasses, Heimi 
sum thianshanicum, Ilo 
cum polyphyllum, Lasse 
Nepeta ak: Ons 
spectabile, 5. mail, 
N the silveren wf 


Aizoon section, and bs” 
subjects, including Me i 
hortensis, and the (m= 
uniflora, Brodie One 
dwarf “Irises, L 07, 
“Histrio, 1. histrio Li 
many similar plans o 
Your choice vo bard 

you: should have Mo 
things as most of 0 
candicans pe!) ni | 
mentioned for {he nit 
might add the wae ™ 
Poppies.) 


+ Onl 


distinctive, and Gwe | 
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wens 


stly at a time when the first flush of- 
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Campanula x Halli 


however, the real parentage becomes more 
apparent, and the wide-open bells looking 
bravely up at one seem exactly intermediate 
between those of the two parents and of ex- 
cellent substance. As far as I noticed, each 
bell is carried singly on a stem close over 
the compact tuft of glossy, serrated leaves, 
and the whole plant scarcely exceeds 2 inches 
in height. 

Being of hybrid origin, this plant must, 
of course, be increased from cuttings or by 
careful division during the spring when 
starting into fresh growth, and should suc- 
ceed in any good sandy loam, gritty soil, or 
under moraine or scree treatment. 

W. E. Tu. INGWERSEN. 


Tufted Pansy Violetta 


This is the original of the newer type of 
Tufted Pansy (Viola), and was raised by the 
late Dr. Chas. Stuart, of Chirnside, N.B., 
quite a long time ago. Without a doubt it 
is one of the most beautiful Tufted Pansies. 
On the occasion of the trial at Wisley last 


I do not think ha r | 


ia the real S 
been In the fe ©" Campanula Hall 


Į seldom see “ i et 


rs ago tat | |” 
ae f | that this charming little plant will offer no 


è of a leafed $ 

Oe ar i — difficulty to the cultivator than either 
ite happy in | of its progenitors, and will soon become a 

qus nc ago Peiret eneral favourite, Being of vigorous growth, 

j0 yon be)” common enemy of the smaller Bell- 


aw no MO , 
ant eH the em flowers, slugs and snails, are not very likely 
nec a this Ble pt damage this plant to anything like the 


extent which their fond attention works on 


ng efor Zaysii, C. Raineri, and several others of 


. i 3 i ‘ . e . . 
Power ef ah the dainty high Alpine species which are at 
is very Su! ash the despair of the hardy plant lover. 
baked $0! d Not because the plants are impossible to 


Mona" oe” grow, but because it is almost impossible to 
-D aay them from browsing gastropods which 


The old Moa" fel these tiny plants to the ground at a 
iy seen ip Single meal and weaken them to such an 
e g cul» Stent that a second attack almost always 
to its let) 0! F Proves fatal. 
to have Piran f _ The newcomer, being of vigorous growth, 
bog PHN re \ M Spite of its small stature, promises to sur- 
ant mols pri ive these attacks in all but the most slug- 
soil anst de! | Mdden gardens, and should prove of EDS 
much ma als w greatest use to all who fail with the genuine 
soil Wi tat | ~ high Alpine species. 
airing Une Pr ampanula x Halli at a first glance sug- 


water 2! inte _y Bests almost an albino form of C. Wald- 


Steiniana, with pure white but rather more 
ll-shaped flowers. On closer examination, 


year, when there were only a few varieties 
of Violettas tested, plants of the variety under 
notice were flowering in the greatest profu- 
sion, yielding their fragrant blossoms—white, 
flushed yellow on the lower petal, on fairly 
long, erect stalks. The Nowers do not exceed 
a diameter of 1} inches. A visit made to the 
same flower-beds during the present flower- 
ing season (1923) revealed this superb sort 
still lowering freely and apparently in good 
health. Lovers of the finer hardy flowers 
would do well to acquire some of the better 
Violettas. They are excellent for the rock 
garden and ideal as a ribbon edging to long 
borders. For decoration indoors, too, their 
blossoms are much valued when arranged in 
some of the smaller glass and other suitable 
receptacles. A a a git agi of 
eri ‘isley trial on r roth, ; 
Merit at the Wisley y ate 


Tufted Pansies for small gardens 


I have grown Tufted Pansies in quantity 
and great variety in bygone days ke large 
brakes on borders and large and small lawn 
beds, and have always appreciated them, but 
hardly think at their full value until lately, 
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when the numbers have dwindled to a tiny 
collection in a small garden. It is under such 
circumstances, when one has them constantly 
under supervision, that many little attentions 
can be given which keep them in the best of 
health and so prolong the flowering season. 
l noted the first bloom this year on May 2oth, 
„and from that time until the present (August 
2oth) they have never been out of ower, and 
that, too, in a season none too favourable for 
them, for we have had in the intervening 
three months two very hot, dry spells. For- 
tunately our soil—a heavy loam over-lying 
clay—is favourable for them. It naturally 
wants thoroughly well working to pet it 
in good trim, but once in such condition it 
is just right for all plants like the Tufted 
Pansies, Herbaceous Phloxes, and others. I 
gave them a mulch of horse droppings and 
one good soaking soon after the commence- 
ment of the first spell of dry weather, and 
this is practically all the attention they have 


had except, of course, the prompt removal of | 


all decaying blooms. The young growth 
made was not so abundant as one gets in 
dull, damp seasons, but suficient to supply 
cultings for another season. These have 
just been inserted in shallow boxes about 
24 inches in depth, holding about a score 
each. I give them plenty of room because 
they have to remain in the boxes until plant- 
ing out time. A basket of light road sidings 
and a basket of road sand furnish the neces- 
sary compost for the boxes. This is obtained 
from a bye-road and not frum the high road 
where there is any danger of tar. My half- 
dozen sorts are Swan, Klondyke, Maggie 
Mott, Councillor Waters, Mars, and William 
Niel, which I can thoroughly recommend to 
all small growers. E. B. S. 


The perennial Phlox 


At the Wisley Garden of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society there was last season a trial 
of varieties which were sent in by the leading 
growers of this important plant. Off hand, | 


cannot state how many sorts were on view; 


but it is safe to say that little of note was 
left out. When in flower I saw the collec- 
tion more than once, and jotted down just a 
few names of those varitties which appeared 
the more striking among their fellows: Abel 
Taeman, white, scarlet eye; /Egir, bright 
scarlet red; Dr. Konigshofer, orange scarlet; 
Elizabeth Campbell, salmon pink; Frau A. 
Buchner, white; General van llentaz, salmon 
red; Josephine Gerbeaux, red, edged white; 
Jules Sandeau, cerise pink: Riverton Jewel, 
soft-pink, carmine eye. The list is not a 
lengthy one, but if any grower in a small 
way desired a few of the better the above 
will make a good selection. S: 


Geranium ibericum 

Would you be so kind as to inform me 
what is the flowering period of the true 
Geranium ibericum? Last year I received 
plants of that name from a nursery, and they 
flowered in June and July. The flowers were 
bv no means a self blue or violet, but were 
streaked with red. Weathers, in his work 
on horticulture, gives the colour of Geranium 
ibericum as blue, and savs it flowers in sum- 
mer and autumn. He mentions a varicty of 
the plant called platypetalum, and his de- 
scription of it rather seems to apply to the 
plants which I have, so that I am not sure 


whether I have the right thing or not. 
L: O'L- 


[Geranium ibericum blooms from June to 
September; the flowers are 2 inches across, 
rich purple-blue, delicately pencilied with 
black. Without seeing the flowers it is 
scarcely possible to sav if vours is the true 
pant, but your description certainly suggests 
G. platypetalum, which has deep violet-blue 
Lowers with reddish veins.] 
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, . tubers of Dahlias. 
of water had induced all the tiny side roots | 
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Some cultivators. have’ been fortunate, 
others unfortunate, as regards rain, since I 
wrote the notes on work in the allotments for 
August. A favourable season means so much 
to the allotment holder, perhaps more than to 
the cultivator of the home garden, as gener- 
ally there is a supply‘of water at hand.. The 
wise grower will now -make a note of the 
value of deep digging ‘and trenching. | 
_ Hoginc.—During the hot summer of 1921 


I observed cultivators daily pouring water on © 


the roots of their Runner Beans. The result 
was that the plants failed, many dying. This 
year, in a district where only one heavy 
shower. has fallen during the past three 
months, Runner Beans are growing fairly 
well in the same garden, almost in the same 
position. No artificial watering has been 
done, but hoeing and mulching. In 1921 
Carrots were watered freely by the same cul- 
tivator. When lifted, instead of mice straight 
roots, they were.forked and branched like the 
The constant application 


generally found. on Carrots to branch out. If 
left unwatered, and the surface constantly 
hoed to create~a dust mulch. to. prevent 
undue evaporation, the roots will go straight 
down after moisture, and although they may 


be smaller they: will be perfect in form. 


-TRANSPLANTING.—J. darésay more of this 
kind of work is done in October than in Sep- 
tember, and better then than not at all; but 
as much as possible should be done this 


month, so that the plants may get well estab- . 


. lished before the’ severe. winter weather 


comes, as roots cannot increase when the soil 
is cold. This year, as vegetation is back- 
ward, and even seedlings raised in early 
autumn will be so in most ‘districts, the 


transplanting should be put off till October if 


soil and weather conditions generally are un- 
favourable. If favourable, then such. plants 
as Onions and spring Cabbages should be. 


transplanted to their permanent quarters. 


Undoubtedly ground from which Potatoes 
have been recently lifted is. idea] for these two 
kinds of vegetables.: The soil should be 
levelled and well covered with soot. Then 
rake in the latter and plant, the Onions 
7 inches apart in rows 1 foot asunder ;.the 
Cabbages 16 inches apart in rows 22 inches 
asunder. In very rich old garden soil the 
last named would do well in rows 18 inches 
asunder, but the wider distance is the better in 
allotments. If the weather continues dry- 
thoroughly water the Cabbages and the 
Onions too till new roots form; then hoe the 
soil several times in the course of a month. 
It will serve two useful purposes—namely, 
loosen the surface and kill the numerous seed- 


ling weeds. Wallflowers, Canterbury Bells, 


Sweet Williams, etc., if convenient, should be 
transplanted now to their permanent 
‘quarters, as they flower earlier and better 


than would be the case if the work were done 


in spring. ) 


Weeps.—It is wonderful how well weeds ~as after the crop has died down 


thrive im seasons which are not very good for 
cultivated crops. Before attaining a large 
size the weeds mature seeds, the latter drop 
and germinate in hundreds of thousands. 
Even small gardens, if left alone, soon be- 
come a wilderness; but if the. 
judiciously used these thousands of seedling 
weeds may ‘be destroyed in a few minutes. 
The best time for hoeing is while the sun is 
shining. In showery weather the young 
weeds soon recover and begin to grow again. 
Do not omit to burn all large weeds and 
hedge and bank trimmings; then store the 
ashes in boxes in, some cool, dry shed. I 


area. 


hoe be 
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VEGETABLES > 


= Allotments: Work in September 


nf 


always attend to the.burning of-.all garden 
rubbish, having a slow fire in a convenient 
position. , The ashes are kept as dry as pos- 


sible and scattered between the rows of grow- 
It is wonderful how beneficial © 


ing crops. 
waod-ashes are to the crops, the effect being. 
seen in the deep green of the leaves. i 
Turnips.—Many cultivators like to sow the 
seeds broadcast, simply raking them in and 


‘then rolling in the case of light land. In 


ordinary seasons the plan is a good one and 
succeeds, but where the ground is very dry 
the better plan is to rake the soil, rendering 
the surface as fine as possible, then open shal- 


low drills 1 foot apart, pour in water, and 


cover the sown seeds with the dry soil, not 
watering afterwards. Germination is gener- 
ally very satisfactory. The young plants 


grow freely and very nice roots are soon avail- . 
- able. a . 


‘ Brussets Sprouts.—Plants raised last l 


autumn .are now much. superior to those 
raised, even under glass, last spring. The 
plants require a long seasoù of growth. 
When allowed this they root deeply, retain 


their main leaves longer, andthe sprouts — 
form early and develop steadily, being closė 
ne a GG: 


and solid. 


Inspection’ of Potatoes for 
o .° planting aS, 


All growers of Potatoes who may desire to 
sell any of the crop for planting ‘should bear | 
in mind that the Wart Disease of Potatoes. 


Order of 1923 requires all Potatoes sold for 
planting to be officially certified. - 


The certificates are of three kinds :—(1) | 


That the Potatoes have been grown om land 
believed by the Ministry. of Agriculture'to be 
free from wart disease; (2) that the crop has 
been inspected, and that on sich inspection 


wart disease was not found to exist; and- (3) - 


that the Potatoes wére inspected whilst grow- 


‘ing, and. were found to. be of an approved 


’ 


immune variety, true to type and reasonably 
free from. ‘‘ rogues.” 


Certificate (1) can be issued direct from the | 


Ministry in respect of the land in the greater 
part o 
In the case of land which is near a 
known case of wart disease inspection of the 
crop may be necessary ; and certificate (2) will 
be issued if this inspection is satisfactory. 


Growers of immune varieties should arrange 


to have their crops inspected so that.a cer- 
tificate (3) may be issued: | A 

Only Potatoes with this latter certificate are 
allowed to be plantéd in land infected with 
wart disease, and, moreover, it is in the in- 
terests of growers generally that the stocks 


_of the immune varieties should be pure and 


free from “ rogues.” ! 

The inspection, for purity must be made 
while the crop is still growing, and applica- 
tions for inspection should be sent to the 
Minister of Agriculture as soon as possible, 

t ; the neces- 
sary inspection cannot be made. -`i | 


Lettuce Drumhead 


I find. this variety very valuable when a 
period of hot weather occurs. It not infre- 


quently happens that Cos Lettuce sown in 


autumn starts running badly when a period 
of hot, dry weather sets in, and it is under 
such conditions that the value of the Drum- 


head varieties is most apparent.. With me 


the Drumhead does not go .to seed.. It 


simply turns brown and withers if not cut 
in a reasonable time, and I have wondered 
how stocks of seed are obtained from it. 


Given liberal tréatment 
© very large with big whi 


buyers finding they get good value for 


to mind a problem th 


_door Mushroom crop in many districts, For 


. of really excellent Mushrooms, good saleable 


the crop, kept it for themselves and treated 


Poisonous, is seldom seen. -I have occasion- 


England outside the main infected — 
“position until bad weather occurs; when they 


' ro to 12 seeds. 


Oe ie ye, 

_. September 8, .199 
this Lettuce comes 
_ big te hearts, and the 
curled leaves give it a very taking appear- 
ance. I find that it is a good selling bind 
money. eae 


The outdoor Mushroom crop 


The notes on Mushroom culture in a recent 
number of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED brought 
at has often puzzled me 

and to which as yet I have never heard a 
solution—i.e., the total collapse of the out: 


many years, indeed dating back as far as the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant could car 


this neighbourhood was celebrateg for i 


$ 
Mushrooms. In many of the meadows, 


especially the low-lying ones by the brooks, 
they. were very plentiful, and it was quite a 
common sight to meet folks coming’ away 
from ‘these meadows in the early morning 
with large baskets containing half a bushel 


stuff. This went on, as above noted, for 
many years except that after a time the 
tenants of the fields, realising the worth of 


outsiders as trespassers, until some eight or 
nine years ago, I think in 1914 or 1915, when 
hardly a single Mushroom made its appear- 
ance, and in the years that have followed 


~since the crop from individual fields would — 


only have filled a few small punnets instead 
of bushel baskets. No matter whether the 


season prove dry or wet, hot or cold, the re 


sult is the same—a complete failure of the 
crop. Perhaps some GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
reader may offer a suggestion as to the cause. 
Anything in the way of fungi, either edible or 


ally come across small clumps of the Parasol 
Mushroom (Agaricus procerus). E. B. S. 


Winter Lettuce í 


~ Plants raised from seeds sown a month ago 


are ready for planting out, and it is necessary. 


to do this before they become drawn. These 
should be planted in a_ sheltered position 
where protection can be given if sharp frosts 


occur during November. The next plantation 


may be made from plants raised a fortnight 
later, and these should be planted in. col 
frames, raising them to within 18 inches of 
the lights, which should not be placed in 


should be used to protect the plants from 
heavy rains or frost. R W.G 


Pea Alderman -`` 


I- have always been an admirer of Alder- 


man and have grown it for many years a 
succession varicty to Duchess, also an extt 
lent Pea. This season has not been too 
favourable for Peas, but at the time hi 
writing (August 20th) we have a splendi y 
of Alderman with quantities of po ing 
7 inches in length, some of them contain! 

The flavour is first-rate, af 
the variety was formerly a favourite one i o 
exhibition,. although it has now been ua 
planted by later introductions on the : y 
bench. Alderman is nominally § fee 


4 
4 


height, but under good cultivation it reaches 


a height of over 6 feet. - 
: A SCOTTISH GARDENER: 
í 


Brussels Sprouts i 
A few’ of the old leaves at the base of the 


plants should be taken off from the eatly 


plantation to allow a free circulation o1 a 
and light among the plants. This 18n 

sary, particularly where much grow ne 
been. made and the leaves are close i 
If not done the young sprouts peona r 


and loose. | i 


(TED 


- 


ae 
Site September 8, 1923 
Given liberal treatment 
very large vith hesa 
curled leaves give 
ance, T fnd tits. | 


of the south-eastern States of, North America, 
“where it attains a height of 55 feet or 60 feet, 


meficial number of Garoeyys on etre 
t being, to mind ‘prin al with a trunk 1} feet to 2 feet in diameter. 
+‘ Good specimens exist here and there in the 


< 


and to which as yet | bw : 
O Which as yet | ho aoe ‘of England, but it has never been 


ow the Solution—i.c,, the tial yi. oe 
: the Wal cles Widely grown. The best examples are seen 


in and door Mushroom crop in ne 


L In 


xe and memory of the oldest inh 
ry dry ~ this neighbourhood was gtis 
lering l Mushrooms, |p many of & 


; uya gs round-headed trees 20 feet to 35 feet high, 
MANY Yeats, indeed ditg iiith short trunks branching to orthin a Ew 
ieee of the ground. The pinnate leaves are 
composed of from five to 11 oval leaflets, and 
may be up to 9 inches or 12 inches in length. 


shal- especially the lov-hiny «s51 Towards June or July, small, white, Pea- 


, an 


J, not Common sight to met fil 


d 


they, were very pentil ali shaped flowers appear in terminal, drooping 


racemes, Which somewhat resemble the in- 


ener- from these meadows ite Morescences of the Laburnum except for 
lants With large baskets ontis colour. Unfortunately, the tree is rather shy 


avail: Of really excellent Musha 


las 


those i 
The the crop, kept it for thoss 


wth, outsiders as trespassers ut! 
tain years . 

outs `bardly a single Mushom = 
è ance, and in the years et 
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7" TREES AND SHRUBS 
garden mmeg. E Meiga `The Kentucky Yellow Wood (Cladrastis tinctoria) 


venient 
as pos- 
f grow- The notes on Mishra 0. 


The outdoor Mute This rare and ornamental tree is a native duced in large, pyramidal, terminal, erect 


panicles, in some cases 12 inches long and 9 
inches wide. ; 


Hypericum Moserianum 


This is a delightful low-growing hybrid 
between H. patulum and H. calycinum, and 
is a member of this group now in bloom. It 


' does not exceed 18 inches in height and bears ' 


beautiful large golden-yellow flowers with 
pretty stamens, This dwarf shrub is very 


effective either as a broad edging to other 


shrubs or grouped alone. ‘The only fault 
which I have to fin® with it is that it is liable 
to be slightly damaged by frosts during sharp 
spells. If a little protective material is placed 
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its lance-shaped leaves take on a metallic- 
grey tint. 

It is seen at its best when allowed plenty 
of room, and therefore should not be cramped 
for space at any time. If grouping is re- 
sorted to this important point should be borne 
in mind at the time of planting. Un- 
doubtedly sunny banks are the best positions 
for these shrubs, and it is not advisable that 
the soil should be rich, otherwise thev grow 
too sappy and are more liable to damage 
from frost. This lovely shrub is generally 
supposed to be a native of Cyprus, but its 
origin is still uncertain. It strikes freely 
from cuttings, which should be taken in Sep- 
tember and inserted in sandy soil, keeping 
them in a cool, closed frame until root action 
commences. G. M. S. 


-Hypericum patulum var. Henryi 
Very handsome at the present time is a 

large mass of this Chinese St, John’s Wort. 

The large bushes, with their open, arching 


stuff, This went on, de 
¢ many years except that oe 
tenanfs of the fields, eek 


nine years ago, | think yyy 


ssince the crop from inline. 
only have filled a few sm 
of bushel baskets. No mm i 
season prove dry or wet, Ma 
- sult is the samea 0o 
crop. Perhaps some Gu 
reader may offer a suggest’ 
Anything in the way ol rile 
poisonous, Js seldom si 15 
ally come across small oxy 
Mushroom (Agaricus poe 


Winter Let 


“Plants raised from gi 
are ready for planting 0 5 


~ to do this before he) bone 
should be planted 1n 1% 
where protection il be f 
occur during Noventèt 1%. 
may be made from en na 
ater, and these inl Ag 
frames, raising U i 
“the lights which shi 
-position until bad mele a 
should be used © P 
heavy rains 0 frost 
Pea Ale 
` J have always it ; 
man and have o i 
cc} yarie y 0 yu i. F. 
ent Pe This ag ars, at any rate until it has attained a 
ourable for Dae are erable age, and, as a rule, trees which 
yri or yst 20)" ES exposed to full sun blossom better than 
walne rman with qt Whioh may have been planted in semi- 
of Alde a length, S loam t thrives most satisfactorily in rich 
y inches in ET oe Bay soil, although it will grow in that of a 
ie ety WS a Ey nature. In America it is said to be 
the van alti Ae “Seg for planting as a lawn specimen, 
MY later mi Ist its vellow wood has a commercial use, 
o dilemon È ie “Is used in the preparation of a yellow 
brat, under $è fs Only one other species of Cladrastis 
height arok deen described, that one being C. 
a height of o [p ensis, from Manchuria and Amurland. 
ce flown u, ie the latter species is, however, 
Brus Sof aa cr the name of Buergeri. Neither 
‘pe ol though ety character as C. tinctoria, 
A few of m ket ey es blossom more freely. ' 
should be ee $a Anety sinensis, figured on this page, 
Jants ‘on tO aowa Ron Beecher ee 
pigh among ek Mr. E, A. Pratt. It was afterwards 
at ee cull a 3 by Wilson in Hupeh and introduced by 
ies i jeer A Messrs, Veitch in 1391. The flowers 
’ ma tees “vs are Dlush-white, fragrant, and pro- 


Cladrastis sinensis (flowers white) 


over the plants during the winter very little 
trouble will, however, arise. E: M, 


Cistus cyprius 


Considered to be a hybrid between C. 
ladaniferus and C. laurifolius, this is one of 
the most beautiful rock Roses which can be 
grown in the open air. Here (Sussex) it has 
grown into a graceful bush © feet high, has 
a spread of 10 feet, and is literally smothered 
every day with freshly-opened blooms of 
great beauty, These are borne in clusters as 
in C. laurifolius, but in their large size—each 
being about 4 Inches across—and_ colour, 
which is white, with a conspicuous blocd-red 
blotch at the base of each petal, they show 
the influence of C. ladaniferus. In C. ladani- 
ferus the flowers are borne singiv at the 
extremities of the side shoots. Given a 
warm site this beautiful shrub grows vigor- 
ously and, owing to its evergreen character, 
is not unattractive during the winter, when 


branches freely decked with large, bright, 
golden-yellow flowers, each 2 inches across 
and with a central bunch of vellow stamens, 
are very effective as they appear between 
other masses of hardy Heaths. This valuable 
late-flowering shrub, introduced from China 
by Prof. Henry in 1898, is one of the most 
attractive of this large genus of casilv-grown 


shrubs. 
Shrubs 


At this Gme cuttings of manv of the ever- 
green shrubs will root freely if inserted 
hrmly into a shady border. Choicer things 
may be put into beds in cold frames and 
kept close for some time, allowing, of course, 
alitde air in the morning to renew the atmo- 
sphere and to prevent damping. Apart from 
increasing shrubs by means of cuttings, 
many of them may be successfully lavered 
round abour the present time, and layers, as 
a rule, develop into plants much more 
speedily than cutungs do. 


a ris 


a FRUIT E A a. TE AEA - Hardy fruit M 


Although Apples will be a very short crop 
Frui hering ie 
-ıı Prut gathering 


yet those who have trees of Irish Peach ona 
sheltered wall and which have escaped 
- From early September onwards, under 

normal conditions as to crop, those who go. 


__. damage will find that the fruits are. ripening 
‘I always found it kept well on the ordinary . quickly. It is still one of-the best. of early 

in. for fruit-growing have an anxious time in — 

front of them as to the actual time individual 


_ ~ 
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stage and often in bulk, provided the struc- ` dessert Apples, but it must be used quickly 
ture is ventilated for a few hours daily, un- although, if coolly stored, it will keep for å 
less fog or rain prevails; in fact, it should . d to | 


fruits should be gathered. . This can only be 
gained by long experience and keen observa- 


tion, as fruit gathered before it is fully ripe~ 


(especially stone fruit) loses that lusciousness 
it would have attained had it remained. on 
the tree to. fully mature. Peaches, 
Nectarines, and Plums ripen mostly during 


the month of September.’ The two first- 


named require daily attention, and very great 


-care is necessary in handling the fruit. 


Where it is convenient to get the flat part of 
the fingers under the base of the fruit little 


_or no préssure is needed to get it from the 
_treé if ripe- enough to be gathered. At all 
~ events, get as near the base as is possible, as 
any squeezing of the fruit to get it te part . 


2 


will be certain to bruise it. Flat baskets 


be kept wide open while the gathering con= 
tinues, afterwards 
dark and frequently examining in case of any 


decay, which soon spreads if not removed. - 


A northern aspect is decidedly the best posi- 


tion for the storage of fruit, the temperature | 
keeping- more even, no mean consideration 


in respect of keeping qualities of either Apple 
or Pear. | 7 James Mayne. 


Melon fengus 


I am sending per post a box containing - 


Melon stems and roots, and kindly ask your 
assistance in ascertaining the ‘cause of the 
disease and if there: is any cure for it. I 
have grown Melons successfully in the same 


Devonshire Quarrenden alike for its good 


keeping- the structure. quality, 


- majority of cases, and those who havea }~ 


_ Where late Apples and Pears are grown the 


short time when gathered. I used to like 


its productiveness, and -its high 
colour, and it is always appreciated. on thé 
table. Newtown Wonder, Lane’s Prince {ig 
Albert, and Bismarck are three good keepers Sogn 
and ought to be planted by those who have d 
suitable storage room, as they very seldom: | 


_ fail entirely even in such an indifferent Apple 4., 


year as this has been. Unfortunately, the 
Pear crop is worse than indifferent A th 


sprinkling of Williams, Bon- Chrétien, 
Jargonelle, Beurré Giffard, Beurré Hardy, 
Marie Louise, and Doyenne du Comice on {-° 
wall trees may consider themselves. fortunate. 


house for upwards of 20 years. Last year. | fruit-room must be suitable. Itis really im- 
we had a little difficulty from the same cause, ~- perative in such places that an up-to-date 
and, thinking probably the disease arose from > fruit store be provided, for it is a necessity. 
-wireworm or eelworm in the soil,’ we | Scor, 
sterilised all -soil that we used for Melons, 3 ba 
which consisted of, good loam, lime-rubbish; Apple Jacob’s Seedling . 
and wood-ashes. The plants did very well -ņ ae 
till the fruits were a thir size, some mea E 2 As eatly dessert ARRIA ae is undoubted! 
i Handsome in_ appearance, 
the fruits are sweet and juicy, and they are 


or shallow boxes lined with wood-wool or 
fine paper shavings are the best to place the 
fruit in when gathered, keeping it to a single 
‘layer. Mete out similar treatment’ when 
placing in the ordinary fruit-room or store,’ 
where it should keep ‘sound for several 
. days, and though full sunshine benefits. the 
` fruit while.on the tree, .it is -better with- 
out it after having been gathered. 

Plums, either for dessert or exhibition, 


ripe, when they began to flag under bright - ipe of the best. 
sunshine. .We shaded them for a time, but 
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need much care in gathering and retaining 
the bloom so apparent on the purple or dark 
skinned varieties, using a sharp knife or pair 
of scissors to secure the stem with each fruit. 
These, too, must be allowed to ripen 


thoroughly on the tree or the flavour will be 


‘deficient. The general treatment advised for 


Peaches should be extended to the Plum. 


‘There are several varieties that take ‘a very 


“long time to ripen, notably Coe’s Golden 


when harvesting the crop. 


Drop, one of the best, Late Orange, Count - 


Althann’s Gage, and Reine Claude de Bavay. 
The first. can be kept well into November 


if carefully stored, retaining its well-known- 


sweetness if slightly shrivelled at so late a 
date. It is feared the Plum crop will not 
take long to gather this season, although 
wall trees have fared a trifle better than 
those in the open. | : 
While Apples and Pears. are not so liable to 
bruise as stone fruits, nevertheless: too much 


care. cannot well be bestowed upon them — 


Here, again, the 
last-named will take some finding, as in the 


case of the Plum, so that more than ordinary 


care should be taken in securing what few 


there are. The very earliest of these fruits 


_do not keep long, needing no storage, and 


are at their best as soon as gathered. It is 


‘the later varieties that one must-look after, 


and there are a number that should remain 
upon the tree until quite the end of Sep- 
tember. Often in the western counties the 
very latest hang on well into October. As 
regards Pears, these should be frequently 
tested, gathering any that come away when 


' lifted somewhat horizontally, and as the 


choicest varieties are usually given wall cul- 


“ture they are less likely to get blown down 


or much bruised by early autumn gales. For- 
tunately, Apples are a much better crop than 


was anticipated. These are practically the ~ 


fruit of the masses throughout the winter and 
well into spring. Previous to storing any 
fruit the fruit-room should be thoroughly 


_ scrubbed down, any walls lime-washed, and 


fully ventilated so that everything may be 
sweet and clean. Only perfectly sound fruit 
should be set aside for keeping. Any that 


_ are otherwise should be used up first or 


thrown away if very small or maggoty. As 
regards placing fruit on clean straw or paper, 


_ of sulphur. 


ultimately that was no use, and now they are 
practically dead and the result a lost crop. 


lt seems to me the disease is at the neck or 


just on the surface of the soil, not damping 
by any means, and the beds are full -of 
healthy white roots. 


Will be greatly obliged if you can assist me | 


in suggesting what steps I could take in. pre- 
venting the disease when another season 
comes round, . 


[The portions of stems and roots of the 


affected Melon plants we find to be perfectly 
free from disease. 


From your description of 
the way in which the foliage collapsed we 
incline to the belief. that the trouble was due 
to an attack of the Melon leaf mould, a 
fungoid disease named Cercospora melonis. 
This, once an attack is set up, quickly de- 
stroys the whole of the foliage and leaves the 
stems and roots unaffected, as in your case; 


As you had some trouble of a similar de- 


scription last year we are ‘afraid the spores 


must have remained in the house throughout. 
the winter, hence the attack being of such a 


virulent nature this season. Both plants and 
soil should, to get rid of ‘the spores (which 
will now be present in large numbers), be 
burnt at-once and the superstructure, as well 
as the beds and every particle of brickwork, 
be thoroughly cleansed and lime-washed. 


After clearing out plants, soil, and.perhaps 


fermenting material it would be a good plan, 
if it can possibly be done, to disinfect the 
house by burning sulphur in it in an old 
bucket or similar utensil.. Next season em- 
ploy new and sterilised soil and introduce 
nothing into the house which has been in 
contact with the infected plants this season. 
Scrutinise the plants daily, and immediately 
the first sign of an attack appears, which 


will be in the form of a blotch or blotches on 


the leaves, spray at once with a solution of 
sulphide of potassium, commonly called Nver 
Dissolve 3 oz. of the chemical in 
13 gallons warm water, in which, while very 
hot, dissolve oz. soft-soap. Repeat the 
spraying, if necessary, or until the attack is 
subdued. It is also advisable, after such ‘an 
experience, to modify the cultural treatment 
somewhat, such as in maintaining a less 
humid atmosphere, and, when conditions are 
favourable, ventilating more freely.] | 


SCOTSMAN. © ~ 


‘its fruit on the points of the young: shoots 


at their best in late August. Jt- is a very 
free bearer, and those who have a number of 
trees carrying fruit may well -congratulate 
themselves this year when Apples, as 3 
whole, may be classed as a practical failure. 


Kirk. ~ 


NOTES AND REPLIES 


Pruning Irish Peach Apple. 

Will you kindly tell me how to prune 
Apple Irish Peach? I am told It wants quite : 
different treatment from other “Apple-tress 
I have not been able to find it mentioned if 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. G. B. Murpoct. 


[This Apple, like several others, produces 


and not on spurs as is the case with He 
majority of sorts, consequently to Lar 
these shoots back would-be to destroy ; 
crop. The best course to pursue, genera r 
with regard to Apples which bear thus f5 ©; 
allow the shoots to fruit and then a 
back after gathering to three or four n 
As far as our experience goes concerning N 
particular variety very, little pruning !S H 
‘quired, and, such as it is, may be carrie 
on the lines indicated.] 


Melons failing ae 

My Melon plants are going off badly. al 
year two plants went wrong. 44 sing | 
mostly. all in the Melon-house arè $ sal? 
The roots and stems seem quite ja = 
firm, and the fruit does not shrivel, ia 
not grow to full size. The leaves ae 
begin with, then by degrees dry up., at | 
never had anything like it before rte x 
years’ experience. - My employer i B 
with home-saved seed which he receiv 


> ° . W eu $ 
a friend in Yorkshire, and I wonder 


; e. 
that has anything to do with the te 
though thé people in Yorkshire say ! ON. 
no trouble with their Melons, 4" a 
[The source from which youl ae: 
came has nothing at all to 0 
disease which has decimated 3 -q ea 
plants. The real cause 1S 4 ungo! 
(Cercospora melonis), and if yon ou will 
refer to our reply to “ Scotsma tength and 
see the matter dealt with at m i 
the steps to take to combat the dise 
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Rhododendron Fargesi 


This was found at an altitude of between 
7,000 and 8,000 feet in Central and Western 
China, and is one of the more recent intro- 
ductions. Forming a large bush when 
mature, it blooms in a small state, the 
medium-sized, compact trusses being com- 
posed of from seven to 10 flowers each. The 
flowers are each about 2 inches in diameter 
and rosy-lilac in colour, spotted with red on 


the upper petals. 


Lachenaltas 


Lachenalia bulbs have now been resting 
_ for the past few months and may-now be 
shaken out of the soil and graded, prior to 
repotting. By grading the bulbs those of 
| ) Each pot 
will then contain bulbs which will- produce 
Lachenalias re- 
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afforded, as far as the weather will permit, 
but cold draughts must be avoided, as these 
tend to disfigure the foliage, especially 
during the early part of the year. Since ít is 
hardly possible to water these plants without 
wetting some portion of the foliage, a little 
artificial manure may be applied to the sur- 
face soil as soon as the flower-spikes appear, 
in preference to using liquid-manure. 

Where a numberof these plants are grown 
a succession may be maintained by bringing 
one or two batches on in a greenhouse, thus 
affording them a little more warmth, but this 
must be very gentle, for they will not thrive 
in a drying fire-heat. When flowering in a 
cool house the spikes should remain in good 
condition for nearly two months. After 
flowering place the plants where they will be 
fully exposed to the sun to ensure thorough 
ripening. At this stage a little assistance in 
the form of liquid-manure may be given with 
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Rhododendron Fargesi 


quire a rich, open soil, the following compost 
| paeng them admirably :—Two parts good 
fam, one part leaf-soil, half part dried 


yf 2 "-manure, and sufficient sand to keep the 


ae open. Use clean pots, pay atten- 
sen to the drainage, efficient drainage being 


e em : 
wrt k: important item. As a rule, 5-inch pots 

„agn E We the most suitable for both large and 

G : q i medium 1 

7 ough to flower, may well be placed in pots 


smaller ones, but large 


bulbs; 
# size smaller, boxes being used for growing 
oe Wcaghies of the bulbs, if required, to 
full a stock. Fill the pots three parts 
9t compost, and when made nicely firm, 
= as hard, place the bulbs in position, 
DG them with 3 inch of soil. 
te a pots on a bed of moist ashes in a 
Fost Rig ‘OW pit or frame, one where the 
wil an just be excluded during the winter 
| suit them well. A good watering should 
o be given, very. little more, if any, being 
Ehia until growth has commenced, when 
et still be given cautiously until growth 
ell advanced. To ensure good sturdy 
growth all possible air and light should be 


advantage. As the leaves die away gradu- 
ally reduce the water supply, and later, when 


all the leaves are dead, the bulbs may be 
stored and kept dry. As. JE. 


Plants for winter blooming 


Plants that contribute to the beauty of the 
greenhouse during winter should not escape 
attention at the present time, as neglect, if 
only for a few days, jeopardises their bloom- 
ing. Especially is it desirable to look after 
plants standing outside, or on garden paths 

overlooked in the 


which occasionally get 
s of water, and, not 


matter of regular supplie: 
infrequently, in the case of Azaleas and other 
hard-wooded plants sufler from dryness. All 
plants which are expected to bloom a few 
months hence and have been grown on with 
that end in view ought not to be overlooked 
at all now. Nothing should be wanting on 
the part of the grower to bring plants into 
the greenhouse at the end of September or 
October. These remarks apply to plants at 
present in frames, such as Primulas, 
Cinerarias, Genistas, Solanums, Zonals, etc. 
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Those who have these and similar plants 
under their care are reminded that during 
hot weather partial shade ought to be 
arranged for them, and that one may do 
much to improve the appearance of foliage 
and keep them in perfect health by using a 
very old remedy in the water, viz., soot which 
has been exposed for some months in the 


W. F. D. 
Salvias 


Those who make a feature of Salvias in 
the greenhouse during the carly winter, and 
who grow the plants in borders during the 
summer, must not delay the lifting and pot- 
ting until too late. There is always a certain 
check given to the plants, and it is wise to 
let them recover from that check before they 
are housed. S. splendens and S. s. grandi- 
flora are, perhaps, by reason of their 
vivid colouring, the most popular. There 
are, however, others which, if not so showy, 
are very desirable. Among these may be 
mentioned S. Betheli, S. Jeucantha, S. 
violacea, which is S. splendens in all but 
colour, S. azurea, and S. Ieeri. The last 
usually blooms about the middle of January 
—a time when it is most useful. All the 
Salvias when grown in pots require plenty 
of moisture, and they can assimilate as much 
nourishment as Arum Lilies. Like the latter, 
the Salvias are prone to attacks of aphis, but 


open air. 


-if the house in which they are staged be 


lightly fumigated at intervals the pest can 
be kept in check. A Scotrisi GARDENFR. 


Begonias for baskets 


As a basket plant the tuberous-rooted 


Begonia possesses great beauty and charm. 
A friend of mine who has a large conserva- 
tory grows a good many in this way, and, at 
the time of writing, they are in full beauty, 
giving a charm to the structure it is impossi- 
ble to describe. There are several varicties 
which, from their pendulous, informal habit 
of growth, are most suitable for growing in 
baskets. No doubt many readers have seen 
the splendid examples staged at the R.ILS. 
by Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, one 
mass of drooping flowers which never fail to 
gain admiration. It is best to start the 
tubers in small pots as the roots will at once 
take possession of the new soil. Well line 
the baskets with Moss and press it firmly 
together so that when Jined it resembles a 


bird's nest. F. H. 


Ipomza Quamoclit 


Those who appreciate the Morning Glory 
family will find I, Quamoclit, with its finely- 
cut foliage, one of the most interesting of 
them all. It is perhaps better when grown as 
a pot plant, being rather unreliable in the 
open in most districts. If the pots be limited 
in size—sav, to 6 inches—very neat speci- 
mens may be grown, and a few spriggy 
branches inserted in the soil will keep the 
slender, twining branches in order. The 
blooms vary in colour, but in most cases they 
are red, and consist of a long, slender tube 
with an expanded mouth, in the form of a 
star. I. Quamoclit is the Cypress Vine of 


American florists’ catalogues. 
A Scottisit GARDENER. 


Abutilon Golden Fleece 


Small pieces of Abutilon Golden Fleece, if 
plunge I in their pots in vases, or in beds in 
the open, are very ornamental and flower 
quite freely, The variety is one of the 
showiest of the family, and when trained in 
the greenhouse and established in large pots, 
or when planted out, it booms with the 
greatest freedom, and is weil worthy of atten- 
tion. KIRK. 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING 


~ Pages for 


| The flower garden 
Laying out | | an 
I write now of the really private: garden, 


which is usually at the back of the house or 
villa, and not exposed to the view of every 


House 
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passer-by. In laying this out there are, per- 
haps, two things which suggest themselves 


' before any others, and these are to provide 
= for the necessary privacy and to eliminate 


as far.as possible all idea of. contraction. 
With regard to the first, one has a perfect 


_ right to look upon his garden as the one open- 


-air spot in all the world which is his own, as 
exclusively his and his family’s. It cannot 
be urged as bad taste against.us if we even 
screen: ourselves from our neighbours, for 
though we are social creatures and all mem- 
bers of one community, the privacy claimed 
is rightfully ours to enjoy when we need it, 
and no one is suggesting bolts and bars to 
keep neighbours and friends‘ from friendly 
intercourse among the flowers. Nay, this 
private friendly intercourse is nowhere more 
happily placed than in the garden where 
fruits, flowers, and a hundred things furnish 


_ topics for interesting conversation. How 
best that privacy is secured cannot here and - 


now be definitely stated, because this idea 
has to be worked-in with the general idea of 
the garden itself and with due regard to its 
environment, ‘but some practical suggestions 
will be offered in due- course. There is much 
to be said in favour of the second idea, that 
of eliminating all arbitrary reminders of 
boundary. Around the new homes now be- 
ing built, more and faster than ever before, 
‘there is the making of many gardens, and it 
will add: greatly to the pleasure and interest 


- of each if those who have the work to do will 
pay due regard to this.” 


Stark, staring 
boards, bare brick walls, obtrusive unsightly 


buildings: may be necessary and eyesore evils 
for a time, but their complete blotting out as 
sentinels crying aloud ‘* Thus far: shalt thou 


. ae 

Beginners 

go and no farther” is only a question of 
time. And then a larger element than, that 
of mere fences comes in, a something more 
positive and more potential: Some pro- 
minent object in the distance, it may be miles 
away, may take its place as an important 
feature of your garden. Perhaps 20 miles 
away there may be a’ Snowdon. Nearer 
may stand one of those Stately Homes of 
“England; nearer yet, perhaps, a, church 
tower and spire.. Possibly there may be a 


river along which snow-white yachts—glide 


.swan-like to and fro. It would be~a glaring 
artistic mistake to wilfully shut out any of 
these, for though it may be but a park, some 
rolling meadows or upland, or-only a clump 
‘of trees, it is still an objéct of beauty for the 
eyes to rest upon, and'this-idea of ‘‘ rest ” is 
the very soul of the garden. This is why I 
said above that the provision of privacy has 


to be qualified by the general idea and en- 


vironment of the garden. . I know of one 
gloriously-placed garden where one side is 
purposely kept open so that there may be an 
unobstructed view of the golden ‘sunset until 
it has quite vanished beneath the shades of 
night, and I know of several where openings 
have been made on purpose to catch a glimpse 
of the distant sea. . l 
= You see what illimitable scope this affords, 
what possibilities it suggests. Thè,ordinary 
builders’ idea- is bounded by. ‘ enclose,” the 
artistic gardenet’s idea,åncludes. that, but 
_gives equal prominence to ‘‘ open up,” but 
alas! too often the .crowd | follows the 
builder’s crude and cramped ideas and never 
takes the trouble to think the thing out for 
‘itself. . Yet while these .two ideas should 
‘always be kept to the fore, circumstances 
may easily step.in and veto their application 


` except in a modified form. Even. the’ most 


enthusiastic among us cannot always do as 
we would, and so have to do as best we can 
in conformity with our plans. 

At the present time many ideals, not only 
in gardening, but in everything else, have to 
be abandoned -in obedience to economy. It 
may be only. a temporary disadvantage or it 
may not, but garden designers at the moment 
are more intent upon ‘‘ economy.’ gardens 
than upon those purely for pleasure. By 
economy gardens J mean thosé in which the 
minimum: space is given up to flowers and 
the pleasance, and the major portion devoted 
entirely to utility. But even a *“ utility ” gar- 
den may be far from unsightly and have quite 
a store of pleasures all its own. How to 
make the best use of the space at our disposal 
is the first question, and obviously this is a 
matter of ‘‘ laying out.” | 
. In the accompanying illustration (Fig. 1) I 
have lined out a plan for an ordinary villa or 
bungalow garden of the usual dimensions, 
say 40 feet by 80 feet, or 50 feet by 100 feet, 
or thereabouts. Its leading idea is that of 
using up the space to the greatest. advantage 
without-any great sacrifice of beauty, and the 
other advantage it possesses is that of being 
easily convertible to a pleasure garden, when 
time shall have brought about an ameliora- 
tion in conditions. | 


As the garden is, entered from the house 
we have in the right and left hand corners 
(S) small clumps of flowering shrubs, prefer- 
ably Rhododendrons, in front of which are 
borders for herbaceous and other flowers. A 
short pergola (P) spans the path. leading on 
to the lawn which ends itself in a bisected 
Rose border 5 feet wide connected with a 
pergola corresponding with the other. The 
Rose border is backed with a row of bush or 
pyramidal fruit-trees (xx xx), which not only 
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- partly shut off the view of the vegetable ái 


den from the house and lawn, but ‘in. the 
flowering and fruiting season form no small 
attraction of themselves. The vegetable gar. 
den, which forms the great bulk of the centre, 
ends with a double row of Gooseberry and 
Currant bushes (000), which I consider as 
using space much more economically in that 
position than when running across the-centre 
of the garden or even alongside the path. The 
whole of this is surrounded by a cinder or 
gravel path 23 feet wide, and over this path 
are three arches (XX) on either side for fruit. 


trees, say a pair each of Apples, Pears, and - 


Plums; this in preference -to the ordinary 
arches of Dorothy Perkins and other Roses 
that are effective only for a very short time, 

Outside the path and up to the fence we 


have three very useful borders, which, tobe — 


of greatest use, should not be less than 6 feet 
wide. I would €ven suggest 8 feet as a mini. 
mum, because they could then be turned to 
better account. For example, the south 
border would grow Strawberries and other 


early produce without hindrance to the fruit. - f; 


trees with which the fence would be covered, 
The north border would be available for 
Rhubarb, Broccoli, Lettuces, and many 
other crops in appreciable quantities. Trained 


along the fence there would be Apples, Pears, ” 


Plums, Cherries (Morellos on north border), 
Loganberries, and Currants, a by no means 
impossible collection. The lower border at 
the far end of the garden could be. set apart 
for Raspberries (RR), a crop which it is best 
to keep by itself whenever. possible. This 
portion of the fence would remain uncovered, 

Such a design is of the strictest utilitarian 
order and no space is wasted. As the space 
deyoted entirely to flowers is so strictly 
limited there is nothing to urge against,the 


House 


Fig, 2 


i the garden 
growing of a few dotted a the Eea 
alongside the path. Indeed, th i 
recognised part of the senet oe 
adapted to meet the special n 
owners. ' 

For those who find ee S ms 
it u 

severe (though it must be ute 

are entirely conformable to economy) hich 

represented in Fig. 2 aie 

allows for undulating paths and a | tirely 

in the centre of the lawn. 
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breaks up the severity of the design, but there 
is a loss of space, ough it is not great, but 
just in so far as an undulating line is longer 
than a straight one, so much is the loss of 
space. Also it must be pointed out that the 
three arches on either side, designed for fruit, 
would not convey the same idea of continuity 
in the perspective unless they were in line. 
There are minor detatls, depending entirely 
on the taste of those whose pleasure ought 
most to be consulted. What I have particu- 
larly aimed at is uniformity of idea. It is 
not edifying to see gardens broken up and 
space frittered away as one often sees it, 
without form or design of any account. I 
am afraid some trv to gèt too many effects 
out of one small plot, and others, even 
though they consider themselves as very 
practical people, spoil the producing portion 
of the garden by mixing up fruit-trees and 
vegetables in such a way as to prove ex- 
tremely uneconomical after a very few years. 
For the growing of vegetables the plot should 
be quite clear of trees, and it is impossible to 
make a few rods of ground an orchard and a 
vegetable garden at the same time. 
F: J. F. 


Fruit 


Planting Strawberries 

The fruiting of Strawberries is scarcely 
past before we have to think of making new 
plantations. The year 1923 has not been 
what can be termed a good year for Straw- 
berries, but there have been worse. Whether 
the crops be good or bad, so long as that or 
any other crop continues to be one of the 
most profitable the best course is to continue 
to cultivate it in the best possible manner, 
one method being to prepare and plant a 
fresh piece of ground at the end of summer 
or early in autumn. The frequency with 
Which this should be done depends upon the 
supply of Strawberries to be maintained, the 
nature of the soil, the amount of water, and 
the average durability of the Strawberry 
pants, 

lhe heaviest crops of Strawberries from 
the open ground are-usually produced during 
the second and third years after the planting. 
lhe runners should be selected from fruit- 
bearing plants and not from barren plants. 

(hough various methods have been tried 


during many years in the preparation of the 
ground for Strawberries the method which 
Stands out clearly above all others is that of 


bastard trenching. By this method the top: 
‘ol Is kept where it should be—at the top, 
and the bottom soil where that should re- 
main—at the bottom. In nearly all cases 
‘he top soil is the better. Moreover, any- 
ing applied to enrich and improve the upper 
“ils sure to sink, and more or less to im- 
pi è lower soil. Thus, we see, the 
Wer soil may be, and frequently is, im- 
prov | through the upper soil. But that is 
not all the gain the lower soil receives. Its 
~ mpete removal admits to it a large volume 
o! Iresh air-which becomes mixed with that 


Sanic matter, small in quantity though it 
me, and liberating more food for the crop 
sewing on the surface. The proper aera- 
ton of the soil is an important factor in the 
n of plants. By bastard trenching 
“s aeration is effective. 

“ BY this deep culture we ensure a better and 
p e regular supply of water for the Straw- 
— Pits, or for any other following crop, 


“eg s l nving benefit therefrom. The Straw- 


ant requires a regular supply of water 
"Seb Aia period of growth and of fruit- 
SDR, and the deep culture of the ground 
“t instance is an operation of some 
prance. The benefit conferred does not 
n (he Strawberries, because a good 
A ng-sown Onions may be obtained 
“tween the rows of Strawberry plants 


ripened, cleaned, and marketed. 


Improves it by acting upon the 
v D ~ 
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during the first year after planting, and this 
crop largely or entirely compensates for a 
poor crop of Strawberries during the first 
year after planting. According to the dis- 
tance of the Strawberry rows apart there may 
be either one or two rows of Onions between. 
When the season is favourable to the growth 
and ripening ofthe Onions that crop is a 
valuable asset when fairly well grown, 

The net 
returns from the Onions, added to the net 
returns from the Strawberries, during their 
first year produce a satisfactory total return 
for that year. 

The young Strawberry plants must not be 
allowed to grow wild. All runners that 
spring from them must be cut off near to the 
parent plant and thrown on the fire-heap. 
Keep the weeds down, but do not hoe more 
than 1 inch in depth unless the ground be 
more foul than it ought to be, in which case 
the perennial weeds should be cleared from 
the ground by means of a fork or spade. 

In the preparation of the ground for Straw- 
berries bastard trenching is not always 
adopted, but it is generally. Sometimes 
manure is applied, especially if the ground 
be sandy or gravelly; sometimes it is not, 
but it generally pays to apply it, and 
liberally, partly-decaved manure from the 
stable being the best for the purpose, or that 
from the fold-yard, which is generally a mix- 
ture. Whatever manure be used, it should 
be placed in heaps at equal distances apart 


Te shot © shefrt 3 feet sket 


all over the ground to be trenched. Sup- 
posing the ground to have been previously 
cultivated there will be no special prepara- 
torv work to be done, and if the ground be 
cleared we may make a commencement. 

We commence to bastard trench by first 
removing the first top spit of soil to the depth 
of the spade, which should be a good one, 
sharp, and clean, and bright. This first spit 
of soil should be taken out 9g inches or 10 
inches in width, placed in a wheelbarrow, 
and wheeled and deposited just beyond where 
the trenching will end and where it will be 
required to fill the place of the spits of soil 
which were last moved forward at the end of 
the trenching. Having dug out and removed 
the first top spit of soil we then rempve in the 
same manner the second top spit to the same 
depth and width. Now we remove the first 
bottom spit and place it by itself at the far 
end of the plot, and all is ready for proceed- 
ing with the trenching or, to be precise, with 
the bastard trenching. By proper trenching 
we invert the two layers of soil, burving the 
top soil at the bottom and bringing the 
bottom soil to the top, which ts sometimes a 
cause of failure of various crops sown or 
planted thereon. The top soil is usually the 
better soil and the lower soil the worse soil, 
so in bastard trenching the lower soil is kept 
at the bottom and the upper soil at the top, 
thus retaining all the advantages of trench- 
ing and escaping all its disadvantages. The 
circles in illustration represent Strawberry 
plants planted in rows 3 feet apart and 2} 
feet from plant to plant. The ‘* feathered ” 
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lines represent two rows of Onions at 1 foot 
apart and 1 foot from the Strawberry plants. 
If the Strawberry plants indicate a likelihood 
of making strong growth during their first 
year one row only of Onions should be 
‘sown. 

Plant the Strawberry plants in nice holes 
scooped out, leaving the ‘‘ crown ” or centre 
of the plant just clear of the soil. 
out the roots and plant firmly. 


Repotting Figs 

This operation should be taken in hand 
without delay, to allow the trees a good rest 
before being restarted. Figs, if properly 
managed, will fruit well in comparatively 
small pots; in fact, a little cramping of the 
roots conduces to fruitfulness rather than the 
reverse. They should therefore be kept in as 
small a pot as possible within reason, and 
care taken not to use an over rich compost. 
Pots one size larger should suffice even in the 
case of youny trees being grown on, it being 
far better practice to repot these again in the 
spring rather than to give them too great a 
shift at once. A compost consisting of good 
loam, with a fair sprinkling of lime rubble, 
and the addition of a little bone-meal and 
wood-ash will suit them well. Clean pots 
and good drainage are important items. 
Turn the ball of soil out of the old pot, re- 
move the crocks, shake away any loose soil, 
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among the crocks: If the ball of soil has 
become hard and encased with roots, loosen 
the latter with a sharp-pointed stick and 
shake away the soil from between them. It 
will then be an easy matter to place the roots 
in a pot one size Jarger, with ample room to 
use the potting-stick freely, well ramming 
the compost as it is worked round the old ball 
of soil, and taking care to leave ample room 
for watering. Large trees may not need re- 
potting annually, every other year sufficing 
provided the drainage is in perfect order, top- 
dressing being resorted to in the alternate 
years. When potted or top-dressed give a 
good soaking of water, after which a little 
moisture will be required at the roots for 
some time; but the trees must not be neg- 
lected in this respect, for at no time should 
the Fig be allowed to suffer from lack of 
moisture at the roots. If the trees are being 
retained under glass instead of being plunged 
out in the open, admit all possible air, and 
continue to use the svringe freely until the 
leaves fall, when the trees may be pruned, 
and cleaned ready for starting. Voge P: 


Early Vines ; 

The laterals of early-forced Vines being 
now well ripened their shortening should be 
commenced. Remove about one-third of 
each shoot and all sub-laterals from the re- 
maining parts, but, in doing this, carefully 
preserve the principal leaves. This pruning 
will admit an increased amount of light to 
ripen the wood. 
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-CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


‘Seasonable notes 


Those who cultivate the ‘plants for highly- 


developed flowers, and who must , perforce 


choose the buds pretty early, are- bound to 
have losses more or less. Indeed, as I write, 
the dry weather brings with it insect pests 
that would not bother were the elements more 
genial. Thrips are particularly tiresome; 
they have a habit. of attacking a flower-bud 


. just as it has' set. Otherwise, as far as time. 


is concerned, the bloom-buds this year are 
pleasing, and they are fast in swelling. As 


_the month of September goes on, each day,- ` 


or at least at_short intervals, there may be 
those that burst and show the florets in their 
first stage. It will be well to put such under 
cover in a dry, airy, and well-shaded part of 
2 greenhouse. I have invariably found that 


| these early-opening flowers are the mofe diffi- 


cult to manage without mishap in the way of 
scorching. The sun at this time of the year— 
indeed, the. temperature itself—is often too 
hot for Chrysanthemums, and fortunate is the 
grower who can place the more forward ones 
in a-glass structure facing north. Failing 
this, the conditions should be made as cool 
as possible. The end of the month named is 
usually as late as it is safe'to leave out any 
of the plants unless provision is made to pro- 
tect if necessary. By this last means the 
later-flowering sorts may be kept out of the 
way, as it were, for a time, for I think it is 
fairly general that a cultivator has more 
plants than can well be found room for at a 
‘season when so many plants of the garden 
require glass-room. Very late sorts really 
will be doing the better outside as long as 
they can be kept there, subject to safety from 
frost. i 

From my point of view it is advisable that 
the collection should be put under cover 


gradually, not rushed at the last moment, 


because that work gives an opportunity of 
deing a lot in the way of cleanliness. The 
pots may be washed, the bottom leaves re- 
moved, that is, if there be any sign of de- 
cay, and mildew may be dealt with by dust- 
ing the under portion of any affected leaves. 
with sulphur. Carefully tied, several little 
items can be attended to that will help things 
to go.on in a’ proper way. Anyway, this 
strict regard to cleanliness, and dealing with 


pests in time, have in my own case given a 
very clean bill of health up to this period, 


and certainly nothing in the manner of draw- 


back is anticipated after housing.- 


In connection with other phases of culture, 


-bush-grown plants and more natural styles, 


troubles with flower-buds do not present 
themselves as they do in the case of the big 
bloom. , Here one has simply to thin at will 


and make the mind up whether it were the 


better plan to allow all blooms to come, or 


go in for something out of the-ordinary in 


blossom by restricting the plant to a small 
number, a specimen in a g-inch pot, say, 
with: from. nine to a score of flowers. The 
latter idea is much in vogue, and, to my 
mind, a most interesting form in dealing with 
the autumn flower. hen all are under 
cover it will be wise to fumigate for aphis, 
even if this be not noticed, for later, when 


' fire-heat is applied, it is pretty sure to appear, 
_and if once allowed to obtain a hold in an 


opening bloom, to rid of the same is not an 
easy matter. Two or three occasions for the 
use of the vaporiser may not be too many 
during the first month or so under glass; 
this should keep the plants clean throughout. 
There is an advantage in having somewhat 
lofty and roómy greenhouses for Chrysanthe- 
mums. In such the air need never be stuffy, 
and there is not the same. trouble to prevent 
decay as there is in small close ones. For a 


time, at any rate, the latter must be well 


shaded, and the ventilators may . never be 


- quite closed, especially at top. Iliketobring . 


the flowers along steadily; let them have 


their time, for forcing in any way is done at- 


the expense of the substance of bloom. “A 
little warmth in the hot-water pipes is quite 


helpful in dull, damp weather, but rarely in 


autumn is it needed because of cold. If the 
roots are in good~condition there is little 
danger from damp, that is, if air and shade 


have been attended to, and the plants grown ` 


with firm ripened wood. Damping or decay 
of the blooms is also assisted by the use of 


nitrate of soda and the like stimulants. How- 
ever much these push the flowers along I 


much prefer to do without them. . 
' Surface roots should be encouraged. These 


are usually plentiful when once the plants. 
are under glass, and a dressing of bone-meal — 


mixed in equal quantity with sifted earth will 
give something for the above to feed’ on. 
Any other approved fertilising compound will 
do this too, although such requires to be more 
carefully handled as to quantity than does 


powdered bones. A suitable time should be. 


chosen to do the necessary watering, that is, 


morning would be the better time, so as to 


be as free as possible from. moisture through 
the night. Jt is this condensed and cold 


that often brings havoc among the opening - 


petals of the interwoven shapes of the 
Japanese kinds. R ar 

To give a beginner,some idea as to the 
time it takes to develop the exhibition speci- 
mens of these remarkable flowers one may 
instance the variety Queen Mary, with flower- 
buds the size of marbles the end of August, 


which are not likely to be fully out before the - 


second week’ in November. ~ Thus the same 
have to be nursed, as it were, all those inter- 


_ vening weeks and. every one. of the petals 


kept dry, the earlier ones made to last in a 
fresh state until the whole have pushed out. 


-This can be done only by following such 


lines as advised in the way of cool tempera- 


ture, healthy roots, and steady yet safe use- 
H. S- 


of stimulants. k : 


< ORCHIDS 
Lelia: anceps and varieties | 


The type was introduced to British gar- 
dens in 1835 by Messrs. Loddiges, of 
Hackney, from the Orizaba district of 


Mexico, and since that date frequent im- 


portations haye been made, while a large 
number of well-defined varieties have, ap- 
peared. This species is variable as regards 
colour of the flowers, but a usual form has 
deep rose sepals and petals, and crimson- 
purple lip with yellow side lobes striped with 


red. L. anceps may be divided into two sec- = 
' tions, the typical or dark varieties, -and the 


various white forms, which often bloom a 
little later than the coloured varieties. All, 
however, flower during the winter, and the 
blooms are produced at the end of tall, grate- 


ful stems, rendering them valuable for 


decoration. Among the coloured anceps 
forms will be found Barkeriana, Hardyana, 
Amesze, and Schroederze, while the white 


varieties embrace Stella, Sanderiana, alba, 
and Williamsi, 


CuLture.—All the Mexican Lælias enjoy 
more light and air than other members of 
the genus, and for this reason a. separate 
house is set apart for them, or they are 
grown in a batch in the Cattleya division, 
where the blinds can be removed early in the 


tev ero ee 
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afternoon -and air admitted -when required, 


` At this season the pseudo-bulbs will be nearly 


completed, and in due course the ‘flower. 
spikes will be seen at the top of the current 
pseudo-bulbs. When the scapes are-cut-of - 
the resting period begins, a cool, dry. atmo. 
sphere with full exposure to the rays‘of the 
sun suiting them admirably. A temperature 
of 50 degs. will be ample, and only enough 
water should be given to keep the leaves and 
pseudo-bulbs in a plump and normal condi- 
tion. It is a mistake to start them ‘into 


growth too early in the season. Soon after ` 
_ the plants begin to grow, any repotting may 
_ be- done, and the best receptacles are Teak: : 


wood baskets or pans. Owing to the pseudo. 
bulbs being produced at intervals on a, creep- 


ing rhizome there is not enough space.in the 
„ordinary flower-pot, and a frequent disturb. 
ance of the roots would be necessary. Good 


drainage is essential, and the rooting medium 
should consist of fibrous peat two parts’ to 
one part of chopped Sphagnum Moss. lf 
peaé is not available Osmunda fibre will be 
an excellent substitute. When repotting; the 
back pseudo-bulbs are reduced to three be- 


hind each lead or growing point, and if the 


plants have not been disturbed for several 
years and the growths are over the sides of 
the receptacles the front or leading parts of 


the plant can be removed without much dis- 


turbance to the old pseudo-bulbs. The por- 


tions cut off can be made up into a compact .} 


specimen, and the old part of the plant is 
given-a little fresh soil and made‘firm.in the 
pan. If placed in a warm house new growths 
will be produced from the dormant eyes, and 
in time a fine specimen will be the result, 
During the growing period the roots should 


be well supplied with water. A moist grow- 1 


îng atmosphere should be maintained, and 
when the weather is hot a light spray over- 
head with tepid rain-water will be beneficial. 


Plenty of light, short of scorching the-foliage, f: 


should: be allowed, and air must be admitted 
on all favourable occasions. a 

- Other Mexican Lalias that require the 
same treatment are L. albida, L. autumnalis, 


ful È. Gouldiana, a reputed natural bes 
between L. autumnalis and L. anceps, b 
pseudo-bulbs are set more closely togethe 


:L. Eyermaniana, L. majalis, and the beauti- ` }- 


than is the case with L. anceps, therefore. 1 


sy growing i ler 
they are well adapted for gı owing raed 
pans ar baskets, and will ce oe 
pended a foot or two from the root r i 


Odontoglossum Lambeatsanum 


Among hybrid Odontoglossums this occi- | 


. . e s . some 0 
pies a leading position, and to-day 


‘aries, such as Fran- 
the beautiful named varieties, such ties f 
Mazereel, The Lady, Vine House, an 


can be purchased at a moderate ee 
Lambeauianum is a handsome plant a 
ally raised by M. A. Peeters, Brusses, 


ispum and a | 
tween a fine form of O. crispum aâ “en | 


variety of O. Rolfea, known as a 
mum. It is named in honour 0 a 
Lambeau, a keen Sree a out ae 
Brussels, and it first flowered 4 


1 iced i an co et 
Since then it has been raised in many the 


re equal to 


the 
As a fu e, 
A aod 


tions, and some of the sorts a 
finest forms of O. SHEDUIDE oe 
segments are broad, of good s 


osse A o mo 
rhite colour, MY, 
often possess a \ hite ground subd 


: ead, Hyon 
or less spotted with brown °! Te i in even! 
Odontoglossums we y They are ol 
i cool Orchids. De 
collection of ee evepectes an 2 
more readily propagated. 
flower over a longer perio Pad in om 
selection is made they may 0° < 
throughout the year. 
hybrids are Rolfez, ee | ire 
amabile, and eximium» +99) aadi allies- 
same treatment as O. crispum © B. 


f M. Fimi ` 
r of i 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 


Border Carnations 
As soon as these and Picotees have done 


fowering layering should be dne without 
delay, so that the layers may become rooted 


in time to allow of their being planted where ` 


they are required to flower next season. In 
some localities they do not winter well out- 
doors, in which case the layers are best lifted 
and potted and given the protection of a 


frame or cold pit. 
Dahlias 

Attend to the staking and tying of the 
plants as often as may be requisite, or the 
first rough wind will cause serious damage. 
On light, dry soils frequent supplies of water 
supplemented with liquid-manure will be re- 
quired unless rain should fall in sufficient 
quantity to benefit the roots. 


Border Chrysanthemums 

Keep the growths supported by tying them 
to a stake placed near to the centre of the 
plants, and avoid imparting a formal appear- 
anoe as far as possible. Afford water regu- 
larly in dry weather and liquid-manure or a 
suitable fertiliser weekly, l 
Bulb order 

Bulbs required for forcing and for bedding 
out, also for planting in Mower and shrub 
borders and naturalising in Grass, should be 
ordered forthwith, and as soon as they come 
to hand pot up I’reesias, Roman Hyacinths, 


ett., etc. 


Rose garden 
In spite of heat and drought Teas and their 


hybrids, as well as Hybrid Perpetuals, have 
done well and provided a fine display, the 
luring being all one could wish. Bushes 
of varieties of the first two named sections 
are still blooming freely, and to enable them 
to yield a further crop of blooms during the 
next two months another dressing of Rose 
manure will be afforded and hoced in. 
Ramblers have not done so well as usual, 
and such as have ceased flowering should be 
relieved of the old flowering wood to induce 
them to break strongly and produce a plenti- 
ful supply of Vigorous growths for next sca- 
ns flowering, Pegged-down examples of 
the Wichuraiana varieties in beds should also 
5 looked over, and after cutting out the old 
Weed and manuring and pointing the soil 
Wer deep enough to bury the manure peg 
down the new growths. This method of 
Sowing the best of the Wichuraiana varie- 
could be more widely known and prac- 
used, 
Orchard-house 
The present is a good time for repotting 
et apad of such attention and from 
Fhile a fruit has been gathered. If done 
Éa: ih ¢: iy ge is still on the trees the pro- 
Sh th, of new roots immediately follows, 
Ae reset that almost, if not quite, com- 
Be sorely as assured by the time the 
ae re ir leaves. Clean pots and 
aS are as important as the employ- 


Neat of a compost consisting of sound fibrous 
ar te a b isis, other ingredients being such 
“int soll or wood-ashes, fine lime- 
meal, and a little soot. A 
cs may be scattered over the 


ahh? ot 
UOS oy h 
j í 


tainage. Phot ugh consolidation of the 
Re es which can only be assured by 
Sth the tec. Potting stick or rammer. \s 
5 fot tos of Peaches and Vines when 
meee a 2 Slight shade and dewing the 
B sy a Syringe and keeping the 
ogni close for a few days will help 
a "SS [0 recover from root disturbance 
po we Tapia: AL W. 


Midland Counties 
Early Peaches and Nectarines — 

The present is a suitable time to attend to 
trees that have yielded unsatisfactory crops. 
If the soil of the border is sour remove as 
much as possible and replace with fresh 
loam: Carefully fork the soil from among 
the roots, gradually working towards the 
tree. Sce that the roots are not injured, and 
cover them with damp mats. A good com- 
post consists of fibrous loam mixed with 
plenty of lime-rubble and burnt garden re- 
fuse. Place the roots in lavers towards the 
surface of the borders and make the soil 
very firm. When finished give sufficient 
water to soak the border through. Young 
trees which have made extra strong growth 
should be lifted, as this is the best way to 
bring them into a fruiting condition. The 
soil should be in a moist condition, but not 
too wet, before the work is commenced. Dig 
out a trench a few feet from the tree and 
fork some of the soil from about the roots 
till the ball is small enough to be lifted, but 
preserve as much soil as is possible about the 
fibrous roots to prevent a check. Cut back 
all coarse-growing roots and those that grow 
downwards. When replanting the trees take 
care not to place them too deeply, alwavs 
allowing a few inches for the soil to settle 
down. Shade the trees for a week or two 
and spray them two or three times each dav, 
and .do not allow cold draughts from the 


front ventilators. 


Perpetual-flowering Carnations 

Those grown for blooming in winter 
should now be housed. The inside of the 
house should be thoroughly cleansed before 
moving in the plants, which should be 
arranged thinly on the stages, and the house 
fumigated at the first opportunity to destroy 
any fly that may be on the plants. Tying 
and disbudding must be attended to, the 
latter being essential if fine blooms are de- 
sired. If, after housing, hot weather is ex- 
perienced the blinds may be used for an hour 
or two in the dav and the plants given a 
slight spraying with the syringe late in the 
alternoon. 


Schizanthus 

Seeds should now be sown to produce 
plants for flowering in spring. Sow thinly 
in pans filled with light, sandy soil, and when 
large enough to handle prick out the voung 
plants into pans or boxes. Keep them near 


‘the glass and ventilate the structure freely. 


Repot the plants as soon as they require more 
root room, never allowing them to become 
potbound until thev are in the pots in which 
thev will ower. Keep the plants during the 


winter in a cold frame, but protect from 


frost. 
Endive 

To ensure a continuous supply, frequent 
small sowings should be made during the 
next four weeks. Plants raised from earlier 
sowings should be put out as they become 
ready in rich soil on a site facing south or 
south-west, allowing a distance of 12 inches 


between the plants. 


Beetroot 


This must not-be allowed to remain too 


long in the ground, or the rocts will become . 


too large for table use. Medium-sized roots 
are alwavs preferred. They should be pulled 
at anv time when large enough, and if care- 
fully stored in sand will last in good condi- 
tion all through the winter. When lifting, 
care must be taken not to break the end of 
The leaves should be twisted 
F. W.G. 


the main root. 
off with the hand and not cut. 
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Scotland 
Shrubs 


Those who may be contemplating the 
moving of shrubs ought now to decide de- 
finitely and mark the specimens which it is 
intended to handle, in order that no mistake 
may arise when the time comes for carrying 
out the work. The best month for the pur- 
pose is, I think, October, and the earlier in 
the month the better. I refer more particu- 
larly to evergreens. I have moved these suc- 
cessfully in September when the soil was 
moist, but in a general way the later month 
is the more suitable. Of course, when only 
a few specimens have to be moved favour- 
able conditions can be created, but when 
bought-in plants are in question, or when 
there is a large number to handle, it is better 
to delay until the ground is thoroughly moist. 


Early Peach houses 


Hasten the fall of the foliage by any fair 
method, such as frequent syringing and ex- 
posure, in order that the trees may be 


thoroughly washed and cleaned at the earliest — 


possible moment. Some pruning may safely 
be done as soon as the crop is gathered by 
cutting out old wood which is not again likely 
to be required and by suppressing all stray 
sub-lateral growths. Young trees not infre- 
quently make gross growth, and now is the 
time to remedy that by lifting, wholly or par- 
tially, those in fault. Occasionally, if the 
extreme tips of the roots be lifted and slightly 
cut back, the necessity for lifting a tree out 


altogether may be. avoided. 


Roses in pots 

Roses in pots will still be better outside, 
plunged in ashes or some other cool material. 
Any weak shoots should be cleanly cut out, 
encouraging those of inore vigorous growth 
as much as possible, as it is from these that 
the best blooms may be expected next season. 
Many who are obliged to grow Roses in pots 
of small dimensions fail to feed correspond- 
ingly, and the plants soon lose tone. Fre- 
quent weak doses of stimulant are invaluable 
in such cases, and, sav, one half-ounce of 
any good chemical fertiliser to one gallon of 
water will be found serviceable. Bi- 


weekly doses are recommended. 


Hardy annuals 

It is more than ever recognised that 
autumn sowings of hardy annuals make a 
fine display earlv-in the following season. 
Sowing ought, therefore, to take -place 
within the next week or 10 days. A fine tilth 
is desirable, and the seeds need not be unduly 
thickly sown or too deeply covered. When 
germination is good a little thinning mav be 
done at as carly a date as possible, but it 
should not, at this season, be overdone, for 
slugs and the vicissitudes of winter will, as 
a rule, clear out the weaklings. Such things 
as Poppies—especially P. umbrosum— 
Godetias, Silene pendula, Collinsia bicolor, 
Saponaria calabrica, the Nemophilas, and 
Candyvtuft are excellent things for autumn 


sowing. 


Vegetable garden 

We have had a good deal of rain lately, 
and with the cooler nights winter greens are 
making headway. Celery trenches mav be 
cleaned down and a little more soil brought 
round the plants. There is apt to be some 
leaf disease this vear, and measures must be 
taken to deal with it. Recently-sown 
Turnips mav be thinned as soon as the seed- 
lings are sufficientiv large, and such varie- 
ties as Red Globe and Chirk Castle Black 
Stone may vet be sown. Tf Cauliflower seeds 
have not vet been sown it is. perhaps, now 


desirable to sow in a celd frame. 
W. McG. 
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BEES _ 
A suggestion for the- “Bees and 


Honey” Schedule 


The claim of the small town of Uttoxeter, 
in Staffordshire, to provide the finest one-day 
Agricultural and Horticultural Show in the 
Midlands was this year, on August 16th, 
more than justified in all departments:. In. 


the ‘‘ Bees and Honey Section,” with which | 


we are, in this column, chiefly concerned, the 
Uttoxeter Society is to be congratulated, not 
only for the wide interest and enthusiasm .it 
aroused, but also for the increased success 


which this year attended the enterprising ad- 


viding a ‘‘ best-kept apiary of not les 


dition it retained in its schedule, by te 
s than 
two stocks ”’ 


class. Thirty-nine stocks of 


‘bees were shown by seven competitors in this- 


class, which is a very considerable. increase 
in the. number of. stocks. over last year, and 


is evidence of the subsidence of the fatal Isle 


of Wight disease’ in this badly-hit locality. 
The competition was very keen, and all the 


‘exhibitors are to be congratulated on their 


apiaries. The ‘hives, inside and out, were 
generally shown in very clean condition, the 
housed stocks were strong, and, notwith- 
standing the bad honey season, a considerable 
amount of honey was stored in several cases. 
Mr. S. T. Durose, the skilled owner of the 
Stapenhill Apiary, was the judge, and made 
this highly significant comment in his re- 


‘port :—‘' I think the competitors appreciated 


the opportunity afforded by my visit, without 
notice, of discussing their difficulties with me, 
and I felt I was of some assistance to them.” 
The benefit to beekeepers, both generally and 
individually, of such a class in show schedules 
is undoubted, and it would be well if the 
Uttoxeter example were more often followed. 


- The prizes were valuable, viz., xst, Ios. 
(given by Rev. B. R. Hibbert, a local en- 


thusiast); 2nd, 7s. 6d.; 3rd, ss. The judge 
in the ‘‘ Honey and Beeswax ” section was 
Mr. G. Hayes, of Beeston, a judge, exhibi- 
tor, and demonstrator of well-known repute. 


< BIRDS 


“Canary. losing its feathers 


. hand, the trouble may arise from debility. 


. become infested with parasites. 


-(E. Allan).—The loss, of feathers may 
arise from the bird being kept: too warm. 
Such hot, dry, exhausted air as is found in 


. the upper part of ‘a living-room is very bad 


for hirds, and in such a position it is, un- 
fortunately, very common to find pet birds 
placed. - Birds, like human beings, cannot 
have too much fresh air if free from 
draughts. Or it may be you.are feeding 
your Canary too well—that is, on food of a 
too stimulating nature—or are not supplying 
it with sufficient green food. On the other 


In ‘this case, a rusty nail in the drinking 
water will provide a mild tonic, and benefit 
result; a -piece of cuttle-fish-bone placed be- 
tween the wires of the cage for the bird to 
peck at will provide some of the elements 


. necessary to the elaboration of fine feathers. | 


You might also give a little newly-prepared 


bread and milk daily, but carefully abstain 


from allowing it sugar or sweets of any kind. 
If, however, your bird has. acquired the bad 
habit of ‘‘ feather-eating,’’ there is very little 
hope of its ever becoming fully feathered, for 
it will continue to pluck out’the new feathers 
as fast as they appear. Sometimes this ob- 
jectionable habit is caused by the cage having 

| In this case 
the bird should be dusted with Pyrethrum 
powder, and the cage painted inside and out 
with Fir-tree-oil or paraffin. Some fanciers 
bake the infested cage in a hot oven to de- 
stroy the insects. 


~ 


` tied to galvanised , wire. 


è 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Galvanised wire-netting ey 

(J. E.).—Yes; galvanised wire-netting, 
owing to the acidj is injurious to plants. We 
have seen the shoots of Roses and Peach and 
Nectarine-trees very much injured by being 
The difficulty is 
easily got over by giving the netting -a. coat 
of good white-lead paint. a 
House slops 


_ (A. Bird).—This should have four times its 


proportion of water added to render it fit for. 


use-as liquid-manure. Before using it it is 
well to expose it in a large tub to the atmo- 
sphere for a few days, adding water when it is 
cused. It is greatly helped if either a peck of 
soot or a couple of pounds of guano or other 
artificial manure put into a bag be soaked in 
the liquid. | oe = 


Top-dressing a rock garden te 

(E. L. C. Eden).—It is-always well to go 
over the rock garden in the autumn to clear 
away any rubbish. You can then loosen the 


a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and granite 
chips. Peat must be used to the plants that 
require peat. If the places for the various 
plants were well prepared when the rockery 
was first made there is no need to dig it up. 


advised. 


“y 


-~ Filloughby.—ı, Mimulus cardinalis; 2, | 


` 


soil with a handfork and put on the surface Mala mgscnars 


Only loosen the surface and treat as above — 


Value of’ soot-water 


(B. B.).—Soot-water is_ good for all. soft- 
wooded, free-growing plants like Fuchsias, 
Balsams, Cinerarias, and the like. 
wise to mix the soot with the water, but put 
say 3 bushel in a bag, sinking the bag in a 
tub of water, holding, say 5o gallons, filling 
the tub up as required; the soot will last for 
at least one month’s water supply. Soot 
sprinkled thinly over the surface and lightly 
forked in is good for any flowers in the open 
border. It must not, however, be used in 
excess, or it will injure the roots. of most 
plants. a T 


‘Soot as manure — 


(W. A. 1,).—The fresher the liquid made 
from soot or any other manure where it. is 
immediately dissolved the ‘better it is. 


Tt is not 


` 


Loss ~ 


of power must follow, as a matter of course, 


to some extent. No doubt the mixing of 
soot with hot water is a good way of pre- 
paring this stimulant, yet there must be some 
blocking of the pores of the soil by settlement 
of solid matter. A better method of employ- 
ing soot in liquid form is to place one bushel 


__ of soot in a bag, sinking the bag under water 


in a tub. This quantity will last for three 
weeks or more. Fill the tub as required with 
water. The goodness of the soot, so to 


speak, is absorbed through the bag without. 


using the solid. : 
Tortoise in garden 

(W. R. J., McLean).—Tortoises on the ap- 
proach of winter scoop out a burrow in`the 
softest corner they can find, bury themselves, 
and become dormant, in which state they re- 
main through the winter. Should, however, 
the winter prove unusually mild they. wake 
up from time to time and partake of a little 


. food; it is, therefore, unnecessary to keep 


them indoors during the winter if the soil of 


the garden in which they are kept is light and | 


of a dry nature. On the other hand, if the 
ground is heavy and wet, it is advisable to 


bring them indoors and put them in a cool: | 


room in a hamper or box filled with short hay, 
where they will remain dormant till the 
spring, though, should there be a spell of mild 


weather they may require food, when bread- 


Correspondence — 


'and-milk may be offered them. These little 
animals are also very fond of Lettuce and 


Dandelion leaves, and also the roots of the 1 


latter. l 


SHORT REPLIES 


_A. E. Carver.—Your best plan will be to 
look around the neighbourhood and see what 
shrubs are suitable for your purpose. You 
gan then make a -selection for your own 


_ garden. - 
NAMES OF PLANTS 


Cheriton. — 1,  Chinopodium — urbicum 
(Goose-foot); 2, Calamintha chinopodium; 3, 
- Salvia verbenacea; 4, Artemisia vulgaris 


(Mugwort). 


Statice Suworowi. — 
_ J. G.—Please send specimen in bloom: 
W. Taylor.—Seems to be a leaf of the 
variegated Pineapple (Ananas sativus varie. 
gatus). 
J. N.—The 


Dz. Thorn Apple, Datura 
Stramonium. - 


_ M. P.—1, Berberis Aquifolium; 2, Cam. : 
3, Stachys lanata; 4, 


panula persicifolia ; 


H.—1, Veratrum nigrum; 2, Lysimachia 
nummularia; 3, Mimulus cardinalis; 4 
Hypericum calycinum. 

L=—1, Mula 
moschata; 3, Veronica 


Andersoni; 4, 
Agathæa cœlestis. 


E. L.—1, Justicia carnea ; 2, Celsia cretica; {: 
Escallonia 47 


3, Origanum 


vulgare; 4, 
- macrantha. 


` B. L.~1, Begonia ascotensis; 2, Trades- 


cantia virginiana; 3, Leycesteria formosa; 4 
Santolina incana. 


A. D.—1,; Cassia floribunda; 2, Rhus | 
cotinus; 3, Bocconia cordata; 4, Erigeron f: 


speciosus. . 
S. Morris.—1, 2, and 3, We cannot under- 
take to name Caladiums. Your best plan 


will be to visit a nursery where -Caladiums }. 


“are specialised in; 4, next week. 
W. H. D.—Statice Limonium. 
T.—1, Erigeron 


amethystinum. - 


H. A. H, 


-4 Solidago Virgaurea. 


æ 


lutesla; 3, Leycesteria formosa; 4 Colútea 4. 


(Colutea |: 


arborescens, 


P.  L.—1ı, Bladder senna 
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glandulosa; .2, Maba 1 


speciosus; 2, Spirea]. 
ariefolia; 3, Sedum glaucum; 4, Eryngium }-- 


Rudbeckia -laciniata; 2 } 
Helianthemum vulgare; 3, Veronica spicata; | 


-.M. J =1, Eccremocarpus scaber; 2, Reseda 1. 


arborescens); 2, Rhus Cotinus; 3, Hibiscus }. 


syriacus; 4, Diplacus glutinosus. 
W.*° B.—1z, Fuchsia 


Haageana Henbane (Hyoscyamus niger). 
WwW. B. §.—Stag's-horn 
typhura).  - 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


other trees and plants, 


‘`G. Bunyard and Co., Lid., Maidstone- 


Catalogue of Roses. 7 . 

- H. A Ellison, West Bromwich.—List ol 
bulbs, Roses, Cacti, Ferns, and e i 
King’s Acre Nurseries, Hereford. 
Roses. | 
Samuel McGredy and Son, Portadow, 

Northern Ireland.—Rose catalogue. 
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E (Captain) E.-A. 
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Weather they may pojat: 
and-milk may be of} 
Animals are also yer) fy 
Dandelion leaves, and é 


Now that the London season has finished 


-SHORT kp 


A, BE. Carver Yoy. the attendance at these fortnightly meetings 
look around the nig. has fallen to a certain extent, and the, wet 
Shrubs are suitable fy weather on the same day -also had its effect. 
can then make 3 The show, however, was a very good one, 
garden, and many of the exhibits of hardy plants 

were admirable, though two groups of- 


Dahlias, one from Messrs. Carter Page and 
and the other from Messrs. J. 


- NAMES 0F pp 


Cherilon, — 1, (io Co., Ltd., 
(Goose-foot): 2, Caimi Gheal and Sons, Ltd., were possibly the 
Salvia verbenacea; 4 a greatest attractions, but as these will be fully 
(Mugwort), dealt with in our report of the National 

Piloughby—i, Mims» Dahlia Socicty’s Show on September 5th we 
Statice Suworowi, shall not attempt to describe them here. 

J. G—Please send « Gladiolus, Phlox, and Delphinium were chief 

| among the hardy plants, and Roses and Car- 


W.: Taylor. —Sems | 


ig Pineapple (v= Nations also greatly helped to make this show 


$0 SUCC( ssful, 


gatus). g 
D, J, NT 1 ORCHIDS 
Stramonium. Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge 


Wells, sent up some very fine specimens, in- 
duding Lielio-Cattleya Golden Wren and also 
its variely Iris; while Cattleya Iris magnifica 
Was also another splendid example. Other 
good Cattleyas, etc., came from Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, one 
choicest being Brasso-Cattleya 

The only amateur exhibit was 


_ M, Pt, Berbers 
panula persicifolia; 3, ` 
Malva moschata. 
H.—1, Veratrum 1 
nummularia; 3, Mi 
Hypericum calycinum. 
L—t1, Mula gat’ of the 


moschata; jy Vero Hannibal, 
Agathæa celestis. sent by Mr. J. J. Bolton, Claygate, an Award 
E. Lt, Justen ase of Merit being given to his Brasso-Laelio- 
% Origanum WWS: Cattleya ucuman, Claygate Lodge variety, 
and also to be noted here were several blooms 


macrantha. l 
B. L.—1, Begonia ë 
cantia virginiana; } Lë 
Santolina incana. 
A. Dx, Cassia | 


of Cattleya llardyana alba. 


ROSES AND CARNATIONS 
From Romford the Rev. J. H. Pemberton 


cotinus; J moat brought his usual good show of Roses, in- 
speciosus. aj, eluding this time excellent blooms of Mary 
S. Moms- i a i Monro, Golden Emblem, and Mermaid, while 
take to name Ti m the collection from Messrs. Dicksons, 
will be to vist an Newlownards, we were especially pleased 
“are specialised in; 4 ' with Col. Oswald Fitzgerald, Mrs. David 
W. H. D-t” McKee (in splendid form), and K. of K. This 
T—1, Erigen $. Matter variety was also well shown by Messrs. 
ariæfolia; 3 Sedu Wm. Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, where 
amethystinum. ty the new sort, Mrs. Henry Bowles, made a 
H. A. H-n waite display. Two other groups of Messrs. 
Helianthemum vu $% ‘D. Prior and Son, Ltd., Colchester, and 
4, Solidago VIEW i, Messrs, Wheatcroft Bros., Gedling, provided 
Eurem. additional enjoyment to lovers of this flower, 


; M. [ih oy fk 
’ $ sten ma ` } i 
Levcester The Qu en Alexandra being particularly good 
âs shown by the latter, while the former firm 


arborescens: padit” Mhowed 1 is, 
a OF wed three novelties in Ideal, Alice Amos, 
P. 4 Rhus and F ; 
horescens); 2 anc |. Looymans. Mr. C. Engelmann, 
ar z ' Jeusi Saft T \\ ld a 
gyriacus; UP a iden, Messrs. Allwood Bros., 
"y B- u lay wards Heath, and Messrs. Stuart Low 
HDA d, as usual, very varied exhibits 
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% Carnations well up to their customary 


g HERBACEOUS AND HARDY 
s PLANTS | 


i mE 
p, Pror K i Messrs, Rich and Co., Bath, showed a very 
ther (rees a r ne Aide selection of colour in their group of 
G Bunya prees l es including the new Mrs. Milles Van 
Catalogue O. a pote leboken, Josephine Gerbeaux, and the dark 
JN Elis «> Marshal Foch. The newer varieties of 
bulbs, Roses Cor yontbretias Were once more shown bv 
King’s A “a ao Sutton and Sons, and lost none of 
oscs. Grid! a interest the whole exhibit showing 
Gammel ie Hes tasteful arrangement and including 
opt her lre enry VIL, the largest of the moderns, and 
Nor Ana a fime pale orange. Mr. F. G. Wood, 
| Ashiead, had some very attractive Phloxes, 
ewts . i é ve of ihe most pleasing being Riverton 
Could an if net? here also was Rudbeckia pur- 
'. G. Reuthe, Kesten, included 


irvi amongst his group of hardy 
š ~ . Ta +e eee \ 2 
ois] pert ? GW . Miller, \\ isbech, 2 < 

. ce ae Yor of the East and Pyrethrum Mrs. 
Grown, and Messrs. Maurice 
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Royal Horticultural Society’s Show 


-~ September 4th, 1923 


Prichard and Sons, Christchurch, in their 
well-arranged group, had specimens of 
Kniphofia Royal Standard, Scabiosa 
Caucasica, Gaillardia The King, and Lilium 
Lancifolium roseum. Phloxes were again to 
the fore in the display from Mr. W. Wells, 
Merstham, where was also an outstanding 
example of Trollius Orange Princess. Mr. 
Amos Perry, Enfield, had a group in which 
Tritonias were very prominent, such varieties 
as gracilis Golden West and uvaria grandi- 
flora showing the beauty of this flower, while 
Pentstemon George Horne was also good. 
Delphiniums in the varieties Joan Carter, 
Corry (one of the best), and Mrs. H. Kaye 
added to the effect obtained by Mr. G. G. 
Whitelegg, Chislehurst, and here Primula 
Helodoxa also excited attention. An im- 
pressive touch of colour came from Mr. 
William Yandell, Maidenhead, with his ex- 
hibit of Violas, amongst the best being Purple 
Bedder, Annie Hamilton, aand Admiration. 
Several dwarf Junipers in pots ranging in 
height from 3 inches or less up to a foot gave 
an air of novelty to a collection from Messrs. 
Clarence Elliott, Ltd., and the Streptocarpi 
and Liliums from Messrs. R. and G. Cuth- 
bert, Southgate, made a nice displav, some 
of the former ower shown here being Giant 
Pink Striped, Southgate Mauve, and Princess 
Mary. Montbretias Sunshine, llis Majesty 
(very large), and Jessie were staged by Mr. 
Sidney Morris, and a large group of Phloxes 
showed the skill attained by their exhibitor, 
Mr. H. J. Jones, the plants, besides being 
well grown, showing the wide variety of 
colour which can be obtained. The Monkey 
Flower (Mimulus) and Gladioli were shown 
by The Chalk Hill Nurseries, Ltd., Reading, 
and fram Messrs. B. Ladhams, Ltd., we had 
Phygelius Capensis and Lavatera olbia rosea 
as outstanding plants. Delphiniums and 
Phlox were shown in wide variety by Mr. 
Thomas Carlile, Twvford, amongst the Lark- 
spurs being D. Belladonna Persimmon and 
D. Lavanda, and amongst the Phloxes especi- 
ally noticeable were Europa, Thora, and E. 
Danzanvilliers. Delphiniums also came from 
Mr. F. Gifford, Hornchurch, the varicties 
which appealed to us most here including 
Lord Curzon and Millicent Blackmore. 


GLADIOLI 


This increasingly popular flower was well 
represented, one or two of the larger groups 
showing great skill in arrangement and verv 
successful culture, while examples were also 
included in many groups of hardy plants. 
Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, had one 
of the most prominent displays, prominent 
not only for its size, but for its all-round 
excellence, and we have seldom seen anv- 
thing better than the varicties Loveliness, 
Willy Wigman, Florida, White Giant, and 
Chris. Another fine exhibit came from 
Messrs. Kelway and Son, Langport, the 
famous growers, and here Alderman, White 
Beauty, Coronation, Ocean Ridge, and 
Somerset were as good as any. For choice- 
ness nothing could exceed the tastefully- 
arranged group from Major Churcher, Lind- 
field, which, although comprising only three 
varieties, Dorothy Wheeler, Alice Tiplady, 
and Mrs. Dr. Norton, reached a pitch of per- 
fection seldom seen. Gladio'i and Crinums 
were shown by Mr. Alfred Edwards, Ford- 
ham, and the former flowers were also in- 
cluded in a varied display from the Central 
Garden Supplies, Kenton. The competition 
for the Foremarke Cup for the best exhibit of 
ro varieties of Gladioli resulted in Messrs. 
Lowe and Gibson, Crawley, being successful 


565. 


for the second year in succession, with Major 
Churcher second. 5 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


Once more Messrs. Daniel Bros., Ltd., 
Norwich, showed fruiting branches of thcir 
Black Currant Daniel's September, and also 
dishes of picked fruit, while in addition they 
had several examples of Apples in the varie- 
ties Charles Ross, Red Victoria, Newton 
Wonder, Bismarck, Warner's King, ete. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON SEPT. 4, 1923 


FLORAL COMMITTEE 
Medals 


RILVER GILT FLORA.—Mesars. Carter Page and Co., Lub 
London, for Dahlias; Mr. H. J. Jonca, Lewisham, for Phlox. 

SILVER FLora.—Messra. Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath, 
for Carnations snd Allwoudti; Measra. R. H. Buth, Ltd., Wis- 
bech, for Gladioli; Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, Waltham Croas, 
for Roses; Mesara. R. und G. Cuthbert, Southgate, for Strepto- 
carpus, cte; Mcssra. Kelway and Son, Langport, for Gladioli; 
Mr. 8. Morria, for Montbretias; Rev. J. H. Pemberton, Rom- 
ford, for Roses; Mesam. Maurice Prichard and Sona, Christ- 
chureh, for hardy plants; Mr. G. G. Whitelegg, Chislehurst, for 


hardy plants. 
SILVER GILT BANKSIAN, —Measrs, Sutton and Sona, Reading, 


for Montbretias. 

SILVER BANKSIAN,—Mr. Thoma: Carlile, Twyford, for hanly 
plants; The Chalk Hill Nurseries, Ltd., Reading, for hardy plants; 
Messra. J. Cheal and Sona, Ltd, Crawley, for abrubs and 
Dahlias; Messrs. A. Dickson, Newtownards, for Roses; Mr, 
Alfred Elwarts, Fordham, for Gladioli and Crinums; Merari. 
B. Ladhams, Ltl, Southampton, for hardy plante; Mr. Amos 
Perry, Entield, for hardy plants; Measms. D. Prior aud Son, Lul., 
Colchester, for Roses; Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Bash Hill 
Park, for Camations; Mr. W. Wells, Meratham, for harly 
lants; Meaars. Wheateroft Bros, Gelling, for Ross; Mr. 
Vilbam Yandel, Maidenhead, for Violaa. 

Buoszeęe FLora --Major Churcher, Liodtleld, for Gladioli; 
Mr. C. Engelmann, Satfron Walden, for Carnations; Mr. F. 
Catford, Homehurch, for Delphiniuma; Mr. G. W. Miller, 
Wisbech, for hardy planta; Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, for hard 
p'anta; Mesara, Rich and CO., Bath, for Phlox; Mr. F. G. Wood, 


Aahtearl, for hardy plants. 
BRONZE BAN KSIAN.—The Central Garden Bupplics, Kenton, 


for Dahlias, Gladioli, ete. 


_ Hoof parings 

Whilst reading my copy of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED for August 25th I noticed a 
reader (K. Barrow), under the heading of 
‘* Hoof-meal,?” asking for particulars con- 
cerning same. l, like him, do not know 
where it can be obtained commercially, but 
l am prepared to help him with my own 
experience. Visit any farrier’s shop or shoc- 
ing forge, and, for a few coppers, procure 
about a peck of hoof-trimmings. Put these 
Into a receptacle, preferably a small tub or 
barrel, and add about three bucketsful of 
water, In about two weeks the mixture is 
ready. Use in a weak state, a good propor- 
tion I find being about 1 quart to a 2)-pallon 
can full. I have found outdoor Tomatoes 
respond very quickly to this, also Onions, 
Celery, and flowers. Jay Kay. 


Trial of Delphiniums at Wisley 


The Roval Horticultural Society will Carry 
out during the coming season a trial of Del. 
phiniums in their gardens at Wisley. Three 
plants of each variety should be sent so as to 
reach the Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley 
Riptey, Surrey (goods to Horsley Station. 
Southern Railway), on or before October 
30th. The necessary entry forms may be ob- 
tained on application to him. f 


TRADE NOTE 


Prize herbaceous flowers 


Messrs Rich and Co., Bath, inform us that 
they were awarded a gold medal far hardy 
cut flowers at Abertillery Show on August 
2ath. This makes the third similar award 
in three successive weeks, the first win hela 
at Swindon on August rsth and the es 
at Bargoed on the 24th, all being for her- 
baceous flowers. | 


All correspondence On editorial 
matters 
should be addressed to the Editor, “Gar. 
dening Mlastrated,” 8 Bouverie Street 
London, B.O. and not to individuals. 
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-News 


-The show organised by the West Malvern 
and. Mathon Horticultural Society, and 
opened by Mrs. Stanley Baldwin (wife of the 
Prime Minister), was marred by the weather. 
Heavy rain fell at the time of the opening 
ceremony, also before and after, but the at- 


tendance and number of entries compared - 


favourably with last year’s figures. Again 
the-show had the support of Miss Baird, of 
St. James’s, whọ kindly threw. open Her 


- beautiful grounds to the public. Two 


bouquets were presented to Mrs.. Baldwin, 


_ one provided by the Committee and the other 
- by. Mr. J.-H. White, of Worcester, consist- 


ing of the new Geranium, of which Messrs. 
J. H. White and Co. are the growers. Mrs. 
Stanley Baldwin said it, gave her great. 
pleasure -to` visit the show, as she loved 


= flowers. They were to'her one of the happi- 


nesses. that helped to cheer one along. She 
admired and respected agriculturists enor- 
mously, as they showed a very great example 
of faith and optimism. They struggled on 
against adversity. . She. did not say that 
during the course of this process there was _ 
not a certain amount of grumbling, but that 
was human nature, and they must let off 


‘steam, otherwise possibly they might burst. 


Sometimes she wondered if all the agricul- 
turists and all the gardeners were gathered 
together and had a conference to decide what 


sort of weather they would like whether they 


would all agree. An old farmer was once 
asked what sort of weather he would de- 
scribe as ideal. His description was: ‘‘A 
drop of rain every night and a shower, of 
muck on Sundays.” The Royal Horticul- 
türal Society’s -bronze Banksian medal, 
awarded to the winner of the largest: total 
amount in prize money at the show, was 
gained’by Mr. W. H. Harding. The“ G.I.” 
bronze medal was awarded to Mr. A. Vivian 
for best collection of vegetables. The ex- 
hibits were of a very high standard. : 
The annual show of the Llandough and St. 
Mary Church Horticultural Society was held 
on Liandough Cricket Ground. This Society 
has only been formed two years, and yet it is 


full of vigour and thoroughly well estab- 


lished. The 28 classes were strongly com- 
peted for, and the exhibits were of a very 
high order, especially considering the season. 
‘In the Potato classes strong competition was 
manifest, and the various dishes of ‘Round 
and Kidney varieties were a credit to the 
competitors. The first prize in this class was 
won by Mr. E. J. Evans, Lianblethian. He 
was. very’ closely followed by D. Williams, 
J. Shore, and E. J. Humphrey. The Onions 
shown by D. Williams, Llanblethian, were 
very fine. specimens. Much rivalry existed 
among the exhibitors in the competition for 
‘the ‘G.L” medal, but eventually it was 
given to Mr. J. Evans, Lianblethian, who 
won. with 21 points. He was closely fol- 
lowed by Messrs. Williams. and Shore. 

‘The Banff Flower Show, held in the 
Princess Royal Park, Duff House, on 
August 15th, was a decided success financially 
and the entries formed a record, particularly 
in the flower and vegetable sections in the 
amateur classes, in some of which over 20 
entries were staged. Outstanding features 
were the fihe display of Sweet Peas by J. A. 
Grigor, Duff House Gardens (a well-known 

- winner at-the Glasgow and Aberdeen Flower 
Shows), and table decorations, the first prize 
being carried off by R. Cook, jun., seeds- 
man, Banff, with a very meritorious display. 
The late season spoiled Carnation and hardy 
fruit entries. Over 3,000 spectators paid for 
admission. Mr. J. A. Grigor won the Gar- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED. medal for most points 
in the professional classes. y 
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o GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
Horticultural’ Societies” 


-~ s . ? 
- “ Gardening Illustrated’ 
` ` 8 
= Medal Winners 
Bıccar HORTICULTURAL Sociery: Mr. 
David Lawson (second year), highest points. 
CALVERLEY AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’ AS- 
sociation: Mr. J. Allanson, second prize 
plot. | - 
_ Cern AND Vaynor FLower Siow: Mr. D. 
Phillips, Sweet Peas. | 
‘CHISELDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY: 
Major Benskin (gardener, Mr. W. Perry), 
vegetables, | | 
CLay Cross FLORAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
Sociery: Mr. J. J. Platts, highest points. 
COALVILLE AND ‘District  (COTTAGERS’ 
HORTICULTURAL Society: Mr. J. Brooks 


(second year), highest points vegetable 
classes. . 
CoLNE AND DISTRICr HorricULTURAL 


Society: Mr. G. Dunn, vegetables. 

DUNFERMLINE HORTICULTURAL 
Mr. H. Wilkie, Potatoes. 

: DUMFRIES AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. D. J. Maxwell (second year), 
highest points cut flowers. 

DUNOON' AND CowaL [HORTICULTURAL 
Socirry: Mr. W. L. Mills, Carnations. 

-EDENFIELD AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. T. R. Booth, Sweet Peas. 

FAIRWEATHER / GREEN HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. Geo. Spencer (second year), 
six vases of bloom. | : 

HAGILL AMATEUR GARDENERS’ SOCIETY: 
Mr. Andrew Gray, highest points flower sec- 
tion. | 

Haypock GARDENS AND ALLOTMENYT ÅAS- 
SOCIATION : Mr. Thos. Lloyd, most successful 
exhibitor... ea 

HIGHLAND HORTICULTURAL Society: Mr. J. 
Annand, six vases Sweet’ Peas. 

HINCKLEY Sweet Pea, Rose, AND Horti- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY ;:, Mr. R. Warren, highest 
points.” E 

ILLTYD AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. Hugh Owen (second year), 
vegetables, l 
` LARGO AND .NEWBURN 


SOCIETY : 


HORTICULTURAL 


‘Society: Mr. Jas. Paton, six bunches Sweet 
- Peas. 


- LLANUWCHLLYN SHOW: Mr. 
highest points.. -S 

MIDDLEWICH HORTICULTURAL AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL Sociery: Mr. -W. Tomlinson, vege- 
tables. O 

NEWARK AND DISTRIC HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. C. Frost (gardener to Col. 
C. W. Darwin), highest points cut flowers. 

New VIcroriA GARDENS: Mr. J. Torrance, 
highest points. - . 

Peet Sweet Pea Sociery: Mr. J. 
McGoogan (gardener to T. 11. Moore, Esq., 
C.P., J.P.), Potatoes. -~ 
`- RIPLEY AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
SHow: Mr. G. W. Harrison (second year), 
Onions. > 
 SLIMBRIDGE FLOWER Snow: Mr. R. G. 
Marsh, highest points flower classes. 

WATERLOOVILLE FLORAL AND HORTICUL- 
TURAL Society: Mr. J. Harris, highest points. 

~WESTHOUGHTON HORTICULTURAL .\ssocia- 
TION : Mr. B. Martin, highest points. 


Ben Roberts, 


WESTWOOD ESTATE HORTICULTURAL 
“Society: Mr. Jas. Taylor (second year), 
vegetables. 


WIGTOWNSHIRE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : 
Mr. R. H. Cockburn (gardener to Lord 
Inchcape), fruit. 

WINSCOMBE HORTICULTURAL SocieTY: Mr. 
A. Tucker, highest points. 

WORSLEY AGRICULTURAL AND HoRrTticUL- 
TURAL Society: Mr. E. Morton, vegetables. 


_ The winner of the “ G.I.” medal at the 
Great Baddow and Sandon Cottage Garden 
Society Show was Mr. W. Davis (gardener 
to Brig.-Gen. O. K; Chance), and not as 
stated in our issue of August 18th. 
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™ KINC’S ACRE ROSES 


Grown on Herefordshire loam, Yi- 
E imparting vigour and stamina; — 


have been noted for over a cens ~ 
(a tury for hardiness and reliability, 

New alphabetically arranged 
m Catalogue,. interestingly come 


piled and containing helpful. 
information, with special colles . 
m] tions for all purposes, free on 
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Nurseries established 1785. 


ial] KING'S ACRE NURSERIES, LTD, 
mi HEREFORD ee 


“GOAL AND COKE AlDescriptiota | 
ROCKERY STONES “= mi 


Waterworn. . 
TURF SEA WASHED - _ 
j In truck loads at any station. 


JAMES WALDIE & SONS, LTD, 
118, Queen Street, Glasgow © 


Please Obtain from Your Seedsman or Nuteerymatt 
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Shad Thames, London, 8.21 


Beware of Imitations. 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


No CONNECTION WITH ANY-OTHER FIRM OF 4 3 
. SIMILAR NAMB. 


ANT a N 
ROTEL l: 
SPLENDID || 
DUTCH ano CAPE; 


BULBS 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
AND SHRUBS | 

at Reduced Prices. 
DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS | 
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CATALOGUE FOR 19 


(With Cultural Directions) ; 
Will be sent post free on application 
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In track loads at ay 
| JAMES WALDE ¢ SIL” Fashion rules not only the general design 
118, Queen Stret BF Our gardens but also the plants that are 

grown in them. As in France, the formal 
style of the famous Le Nétre gave place to 
è artificial, unconventional ‘‘ English 
style” as portrayed by De Lille (1783), and 
in England, stately avenues and old-world 
irterres were followed by the sleek natural- 
ness of Capability 
l WN, $0, too, there 
been constant 
Whanges in the plants 
Which ħave been culti- 
An excellent ex- 
this is the 
For generations 
only types of Tulips 


Please Obtain from Your Steb 


po 
esTaatith : aetate were those 
Ho Cosa VT Pis ich were striped or 


lotched. One may 
Search the old flower 
books, from Le Franeau 
ind De Passe (1616) right 


iD to the time PE 
Sweet's Florist’ 
Mide ` (1827-20), with. 


mt finding any garden 
'ülips but what are 
whereas- to-day 

m vast majority of 
ts Which are to be 
in our gardens 
fhe of one colour, 
ich We designate as 


+ 


a Ail selfs,” 

al Mithe “Father” of 
ww present-day English ` 
f garden was 

L A Robinson, we 

f Y in like manner 

wint to the late Peter 

and 


in England, 

Dthe late William 

A¥ylor Hartland in 
nd, as the foster-parents of the modern 
tulip. They saw the charm of the cast-offs 
twere growing here and there in cottage 
Ms, and they sought them out and 
wed them, and got them written about in 
‘en papers until at last they be- 
fashionable flower. Hence, when 
he new race of Darwins appeared in 1889 it 
© more popular than ever. Late- 
ering Tulips are still going very strong. 
è are few gardens without anv at all. 
nd the mansion and cottage alike we find 
ong may thev reign! 

am one of those *who appreciate the 
Mo ing and feathering of the true English 
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Lavender and Rose- 
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Grapes, scalded ... 


About late-flowering Tulips 


florists’ Tulip. See Fig. -As the late George 
Gordon once casually said to me, “This is 
indeed very beautiful,” and as Sir Frederick 
Moore once observed as he stood before Mr. 
C. W. Needham’s Tulip ‘* pans ’’ when the 
old Tulip Society was holding its show at 
Vincent Square: “ I am not sure that these 
are not the most beautiful flowers here,’’ so 


Tulips with a carpet of Forget-me-not 


do I relish the exquisite refinement that man, 
with his patience and care, has brought 
about in this beauty of the East. Fashion 
has changed. No longer is there a bed of 
florists’ Tulips at Windsor as when Queen 
Adelaide reigned. No longer is there a 
Groom round London whose Tulip tents are 
filled each spring with the elite of the 
Metropolis. We are invited to the Tulip 
grounds of Messrs. Barr and Sons at Tap- 
low, or to those of Messrs. R. H. Bath at 
Wisbech, and we see there glorious masses 
of colour, made almost entirely of selfs. If 
we do pay a visit we naturally want some, 
so out come paper and pencil, and we begin 
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to jot down -some of those we fancy. We 
soon find we don’t know where to stop, and 
we are bothered to know which are Darwins 
and which are Cotlage; possibly to add to 
our confusion our cicerone talks about 
Breeders and Rembrandts. The best book 
to consult on this subject is the R.H.S. Re- 
port of the Tulip Nomenclature Committee, 
published in 1915. All I can say within the 
limits of this article is that Darwins (Clara 
Butt, Pride of Haarlem, and Dream) are a 
tall, strong-growing race, 
with flow ers with square- 
shaped bases and without 
any vellow in their 
colouring. Cottage varic- 
ties may be of any colour, 
and for the most part 
have more slender stems, 
longer - shaped blooms, 
and more pointed petals. 
Summer Beauty, Mra, 
Moon, John Ruskin, and 
The Fawn are examples 
of their varied types. But 
some like Emerald’ Gem 


and the comparatively 
new Brock Weir (sce p- 
508), which is one of 


the lovelv set raised by 
the late Walter T. W are, 
incline very much to the 
Darwin shape. Thev 
should probably be 
classed as Breeder S. 
Brock Weir, certainly, for 
it isa lovely combination 
of rosv-red and golden- 
bronze. 
their “ unbroken ” state 
—that is, before they be- 
“ome striped. They are 
usuallv of a dark colour, 
as, for example, Louis 


KIV. and Dom Pedro: 

or they are of some 
vellow shade, as in Bronze Quten, 
Prince Albe rt, and Old Times: or again 
thev may bé m: auve, like Salmon, or 


an orange-red as in Lucifer. I am glad to 
sav nearly all our English catalogues put 
“ Breeders ” under ** Cottage ” varieties, as 
the distinction is an arbitrary one. Rem. 
brandts are ‘* broken ” Darwins. Some Dar- 
wins, like Pride of Haarlem and Marconi, 
give very pleasing broken forms; of others 
the less said the better. One very unfor. 
tunate fact concerning Rembrandts is that 
the good old custom 
has been set asi ide, and instead of Pride of 
Haariem always being Pride of Haarlem it is, 


Breeders are Tulips in 


of the Engiish florists -~ 


wow e a. 


-1a a a De a w "æ -o me 
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t 


or may be, renamed by everyone’ who has © 


“ broken ”’ it in his garden. Hence A may 
catalogue it as Cesar and B as Aladdin, to 
the utter confusion of buyers. The old estab- 
lished custom was: never to rename a variety 
‘ when it had become striped or broken, but to 


is to be found in Salomon. It is always a 
question whether Mrs. Moon or Avis Kenni- 
cott is my favourite long-shaped yellow; at 


_ present it is Avis. Of all the orange-coloured 


varieties the most orange is The President, 


aed S Pa DR aR 
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` 


_ by appropriate surroundings, but the inevit- 


able untidiness which follows their flowering 


period may be either reduced or entirely ob 
literated. 


+ Let us consider the case of Tulips. , Here 
there is considerable scope for carpetegs, and 
_I ought perhaps to remark that in usigg-the 
-© word ‘© carpeting ° I do not confine myselfito 
_ the original gardener’s rendering of the term- 
which. denotes those plants which.creep and 
trail close to the earth. The term carpeting 


but a good substitute is to be found in 
Orange King. As a Tulip to enjoy at close ` 
quarters is there any more Satisfying than the 
great rich purple and- bronze Louis XIV.? I 
have drawn my bow at a venture. So it must 
be with the Darwins. If the following are 
not known why not give some of them a- 


7 an speak of it as rectified. Thus Sir Joseph 
| A , = Paxton, which is a bizarre, when it takes on 
E "= 7 the broken form in anyone’s garden is always. 
í P : spoken of as Sir Joseph-Paxton “ rectified.” 
i T + OF the different ways in which the late- 
| flowering Tulips may be used in gardens I 


| F do not intend to say anything beyond this,. 


‘that within the last 10 to.15 years it has been 
found that most Darwins and a good many- 
“* Breeders” lend themselves to ‘pot culture. 


trial? Petrus Hondius, a brilliant rose; The 
International, a deep rich ruby-red; Teddy, 
to me the most beautiful and efféctive of the 


‘the most pleasing effects I know and which 


plants for bulbs has a wider range, ant em. 
braées, any plants which may be grown asa |. 
suitable setting for their flowers. One of fz; 


bright reds; Venus, a pretty soft rose; Prince ' 
of the Netherlands, a. huge rosy-carmine; 
Professor Francis Darwin, rich crimson, of © , 
excellent shape; Eclipse, the finest of all the 
very dark mahogany-reds; and Ronald Gunn, | 
the prince- of all the deep mauves, with a+ drift.of snow and the colour picture is 
lavender edges. Again, I have drawn my. equally satisfying at a close view or when 
bow at a venture, and brought down old‘and seen_at a distance. Other Tulips may also 
a a be ‘associated with Arabises, and when the 
- dwarfer. kinds are grown the double form of 
` Arabis will be found more suitable on account 
of the compactness of its growth. Forget. 
‘me-nots are favourite- carpet plants for 
Tulips, and some of the best. spring effects 
in :parks and pleasure grounds are made by 
the mingling of these two-plants. “The white 
flowered form of Silene pendula compacta is | 
another good carpeter for Tulips. - Seeds of | 
-this should be sown early in the autumn, 
and the seedlings transplanted between the 
Tulips the following March. Iberis cor- 
folia is equally good. The plants are quite 
dwarf, and the white’ blossoms open 
` throughout May. Where Tulips ‘are grown 
_ in the, mixed border they may be carpeted 
‘with ‘plants like Primroses, Double White 
- Daisies, Violas, Violets, and Polyanthuses; 
-in fact, any suitable perennials which do not 


| 
l 
i 
! | 
! root. too deeply. oe: 
i | 3 eS ; 7o On. account of the untidiness of Crocuses 
| Sic i: i o og [| + after the flowering period, these bulbs might 
! es tae” ier. +o a a ES e E » ~~ well be associated with carpeters, and when 
, E . is | ith: sis Sie À | i _ . grown as edging to borders few plants are 
E : 5 ERORI | š ROA ce a See better than Pinks for this purpose. Dryas 
a we ti oo Eat TOA l IAA ee ~~ - Bctopetala and Edraianthus (Wahlenbergia) 
i l m . , “4 i SISTI ENER, E ei ac Goss site ~, ©: serpyllifolia are also very good carpeters for 
| 
v, 


I once received from Leiden a beautiful box 

of Sweet Lavender (syn. William Copland) on 

January 3rd. It just-shows what can be done. 

E . > when-all the technicalities of forcing are 
| < mastered and possible. ` Most people, like my- 
self, whose space is limited, and, who cannot 
= a ` command the necessary, heat, had much 


I have once before written of in GARDENNG 
ILLUSTRATED is made by the association of [+ 
Tulips like Murillo and the common Alpine 
Arabis. The delicate pink and white bos "| 
soms of the Tulips appear to be floating in 


t 


ile e a a 


—. growing with Crocuses, while some of the 
' ` prostrate and trailing Veronicas are equally 

- satisfactory. Asperula odorata, the sweet. 
| “Woodruff, makes an effective carpeting plat 
PES ‘for. Scillas, and will thrive abundantly in the 
d same soil and conditions. Probably thebest 
carpet for Daffodils is green turf, but it is at 
necessary to do more than offer the sugét 

| = i 2 7 | "tion, as the planting of bulbs in grass is often 


-a e. 


jy i PAEA se “dealt with in the columns of this (ise 
r , k a ~ Though not carpet plants in the strict me 
| : | Tullp Brock ou (see page ee") te © sing of the word, some of the hardy Fems@ , 
o: . i TE P very well adapted for growing. with bu E 
t company of May-flower-; like Chionodoxas, Scillas, and the`like © 
JOSEPH JACOB. | 


better be content to get them into flower from_ new from ‘the grea 
mS nay the middle of March onwards. A pial hes 
o =: ` ` dozen for this purpose are Pride of Haarlem pa | | i 
. (cerise), William Pitt (rich deep scarlet), Rev. Carpets for bulbs | i 
H. Ewbank (mauve), Suzon (blush), Massa- 


| y The -study of congenial plant associations 
; -  - chusetts (pink), and The Bishop (deep violet). may be reckoned aş one'of the factors of | 
= TIt is a difficult matter. to make selections successful flower gardening. It is-by the 


for other people, so perhaps the most helpful’ thoughtful combination of different kinds of 
thing I can do is to suggest some of the Cot- plants that we can get the greatest amount 
| a tage (including Breeders) and some of the of display from a given area of soil. But 


mE aap cover up their untidy foliage when the blooms 
l arè past. Daffodils and Narcissi may als) 
be .grown among hardy Ferns for the sam 

reason. Vinca and Ivy also make effect" 
‘carpets for Daffodils, which look very pretty 
when they come peeping through the st 
green foliage.’ Quite a fine com ination a 

be made by: growing the variegated form” 


oa ere ee Bt ae 


Ay id 


Sense weed ay Fr Ree aN BLO Re bew © 


Darwins that in my opinion are well worth 
` trying. (1) Cottage and Breeders :—Prince 
Albert, a long-shaped flower with rich 
orange-brown colouring ; and its counterpart 
in colour but with a big cup-shaped bloom, 
Gondvink (syn. Goldfinch). No erange-red 
quite equals Marksman. 


Fawn endless admirers. “Boadicea, partly be- 
cause it flowers on the late side, and partly 
because of its big, massive, dull amber-red 
flowers, is a particular favourite. A beautiful 
rosy-mauve colouring, set off by a white base, 
f 


~~ 
~ 


The beautiful comr : 
bination of fawn and ivory-white gets The ~ 


this is not the only advantage obtained from 


-the mingling of plants. . There are certain 
‘flowers the beauty and colouration of which 


may be considerably enhanced by their har- 
monious association with others. ' Still, 
again, the ugliness of decay exhibited by 
some plants when they have gone out -of 
flower will remain ‘unrevealed when others 
are judiciously selected as their growing com- 
panions. ‘Outdoor bulbs, perhaps-more than 
any other flowering plants, seem to need the 
presence of suitable associates, for not only 


may the charm of their blossoms be increased 


‘Ajuga ‘reptans with _ Spanish: Irises. 


former plants “grow to a~height of a 
6 inches, and give a pleasing dense carpe i 
‘foliage beneath the Iris blooms. Agaim 5 


: st 
` young red shoots of the Pæomes contras: 


well with the. flowers of the bulbous nt 
. Space will not permit my: enlarging the i 3 
of these notes, but I must nót conclude and 
out naming Cerastiums, Aubrieva, * 
dwarf Alpine’ Phloxes, which are very 


e: jile 
favourites for.carpeting bulbous Pelt 


..some ‘of the Sedums may also be " 


‘employed for the same pume Gravis 
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Naturalising bulbs for artistic effect 


One of the prettiest forms of using bulbs is 


that of naturalising them on the outskirts of 


theegarden, by the waterside, along wood- 
land rides, and in the meadow, where we are 
free from the limited scope ~which, 
necessity, obtains inside the garden proper. 
Our aim should be the production of 
picturesque and artistic effects, therefore all 
set arrangements, such as the formation of 
beds of any shape whatever, should: disap- 
pear from our minds, otherwise our efforts 
will end in failure so far as effect is con- 


cerned. One of the commonest mistakes 


made in planting of this nature is that of 


overplanting, ie., filling the whole ground so 


of 
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number are on the lower levels. I have 


found it a good practice when planting for: 


effect in meadow or woodland to throw out 
the bulbs broadcast and then put them in 
where they have fallen. This applies especi- 
ally to the bulbs of Daffodils and Tulips. 
They may also be planted out in long, thin 
trails, as in illustration (p. 570), which shows 
a charming example of this picturesque form 
of gardening. Note the way they dribble to 
the water’s edge. The variety used here is 
Narcissus Emperor, which, in its low and 
moist position, grows 3 feet in height and 
produces sheaves of lovely blooms which im- 
prove in effect as the Grass grows greener. 


Daffodils by the path 


At one point where this handsome Daffodil 
wanders into a plantation of Scarlet Ribes 
the effect is striking indeed. 
Although Narcissus will grow in almost 
any soil the majority are seen at their best in 


thickly that the relief and repose and charm- 
mg simplicity which often come from the 
use of even a few well and carefully placed 

Wers are totally lost. 

In planting a large open area with bulbs 
for effect it is advisable to deal with the out- 
lying portions first, leaving plenty of space 
tween the various plantations unless these 
pappen to be of a totally different class, such, 
9f instance, as the Daffodil and the Wind- 

wer, in which case these mav be permittèd 
to Intermingle with excellent effect, and the 
more prominent groups of flowers which are 


“Se first to catch the eve Should only be de- 


upon after much thought and care and 
Study of the land. I have often noticed how 
Much more effective has been a colony of 
Macrospila Tulips when spreading over the 
Ws of a rising Grass field than the same 


a cool loam, in which they increase 
amazingly. The plants in the foreground 
have occupied their present site for over 20 
years, and to show how vigorous they be- 
come in this position it may be interesting 
to note that two vears ago they were entirely 
covered over with 12 inches of mud from the 
lake during cleaning operations, which, in- 
stead of weakening them, as many would 
suppose, has increased their vigour, and it 
also proves .that the depth at which a 
Narcissus of this type may be planted is of 
little consideration, providing it is 4 inches 


under the surface. Beautiful effects are 
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created by trailing these bulbs along the sides 
of orchard and woodland paths, even cross- 
ing the paths in some instances, and spend- 
ing themselves in large drifts beneath an old 
Oak or woodland scrub; and if in the orchard 
the Apples are invariably a mass of pink 
blossom at the same time and the effect all 
one could desire. The varieties of Narcissus 
at our disposal are so numerous that to add 
names would be superfluous as, with few 
exceptions, all do equally well either in 
Grass, garden, or wood; even the charming 
N. minimus, no larger than a Snowdrop, and 
N, moschatus are quite a success, but with 
Hoop Petticoat (N. bulbocodium), N. evela- 
mineus, N, triandrus, and others of these 
fairy-like kinds a friable soil near the water's 
edge is much to their liking. Care, however, 
should be taken when selecting bulbs for this 
purpose to include those which flower at 
various seasons, winding up with the sweet- 
scented Poet's Narcissus (N, pecticus), which 
occupies the foreground of this picture with 
the old manor house in its rear. Although 
growing in the partial shade of the old Oak 
and at the foot of a mass of Bambusa nitida, 
this old favourite revels under these condi- 
tions and shows what an effective foreground 
it makes when properly placed. About 5 
acres of this meadow is devoted to bulbs 
(both spring and autumn blooming), but thev 
do not prevent its being cut for hav, as the 
leaves are withered up by the time the hay 
is ready for mowing, and the quality of the 
latter remains unimpaired, 

Snowdrops are our earliest flowers and are 
great favourites in-old English gardens, look- 


ing their best when discovered in great 
masses and spreading away beneath thin 


scrub in the. woodland. They are also very 
beautiful in the meadow and grouped in the 
foreground of shrubberies. There are white, 
vellow. and green Snowdrops, and the 
magnificent large-llowered kinds from Asia 
Minor and the Caucasus, but the latter are so 
scarce that for our present purpose we must 
confine ourselves to the better-known kinds, 
such as Galanthus nivalis and its double 
variety G. Elwesi in variety, G. Imperati and 
its many beautiful forms, all delightful for 
our purpose. In planting Snowdrops care 
should be taken to choose a position free from 
heavy drip, such as falls from large trees, 
otherwise the flowers are rendered useless 
for picking. Almost any soil suits the Snow- 
drop, but a friable, open one is what it likes 
best, the bulbs being planted 3 inches deep, 
after which no further care is needed. 

SNOWFLAKES (Leucojum). — Taller 
bolder plants than the Snowdraps, to which 
they are allied, are the Snowflakes, and easy 
plants to naturalise. They Jove a warm, 
rich soil on the heavy side, in which they 
thrive and increase with the same rapidity 
as the Daffodil. T.. sestivum is known as the 
Summer Snowflake, although it is often jn 
bloom in April. It grows about 18 inches 
high, with Daffodil-like, leaves and clusters 


and 


"of from four to cight white, bell-like flowers. 


There are several varieties, the finest of 
which is that known as Gravetve Giant, a 
magnificent plant which grows over 3 feet 
high and produces larger and whiter blooms 
in profusion. No one shou'd omit a few bulbs 
of the lovelv Spring Snowflake (L. vernum) 
and its even more beautiful variety L. v. 
carpaticum, for these are some of the most 
desirable bulbous plants we have. Their 
lovely, large. fragrant flowers are barne 
usuailv in pairs on 12-inch stout stems which 
rise above the polished strap-shaped leaves 
and produce most attractive spring effects. 
Thev are delightful for planting among dwarf 
Heaths, such as Erica carnea, and in the 
Grass, although they do not flourish to the 
same extent if the Grass is at a'l enarce, 

Of the gorgeous Crocus little need be said, 
as the kinds at our disposal are so varied 
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ps 


in their colours and so numerous that it is 
merely a question of choice which to plant. 
A few species, however, might be mentioned 


which give lasting effects and which are 


liable to be overlooked owing to the bright 


colours and glowing’ descriptions: given to- 


their progeny. These include the old C. 
aureusy C. vernus, C. Imperati (a lovely 


thing which gives us our first- flowers), C. 


susianus (or Cloth of Gold, which flowers in 


. February), C. biflorus, C. etruscus, C. versi- 


color, C. Sieberi, C. chrysanthus, C. stellaris, 
and the 


speciosus, than which a more beautiful 


lovely . September-flowering C. 


Crocos does not exist. Plant them 3 inches- 


deep, in loose, spreading masses and in the 


‘vicinity of trees, where the lovely shadow 


effects may be seen and enjoyed during’their 
period of bloom, but on no account cover the 


whole ground with them, otherwise the effect 


“is lost. . The prettiest results arise where 


bare stretches divide the masses. Along ‘with 
the Crocus and to succeed them plant quanti- 
ties of Grape Hyacinths (Muscari), as these 
sweet-smelling and rich-coloured flowers 
revel in the Grass and are in pleasing con- 


‘trast to the Daffodils and Windflowers bloom- 


ing at the same time; they also go on from 


year to year without the slightest attention. 
“IT have seen these charming plants used .to 


excellent effect! with Golden Daffodils and 
the Scarlet: Windflower all intermingling in 
a beautiful way in the Grass. No praise 
could be too great for the Windflower family, 
which give us pictures surpassed by no other 
group of plants, and all. may be planted now, 
with the possible exception of the Snowdrop 
Anemone (A. sylvestris), which is in bloom 
and must be left alone a little longer. A. 
nemerosa. adorns many of our. woods and 


. fields, and where this is so we need not plant 


more, but of its fascinating varieties we 
would plant’ generously at the~sides of 
orchard paths, by the stream, about the feet 
of climbing plants, and along the ridges of 
the meadow ; indeed, everywhere, where they 


“would enhance the beauty of other flowers 


by their simplicity and charm. Who would 


be without a little colony of that little Queen 
of Windflowers, A. N. Robinsoniana, with 
its myriads of sky-blue flowers closing with 
the approach of storm, but on bright days 
following the sun from east to west? In my 
opinion this is the most beautiful Windflower 
grown, though the varieties cerulea and 
AHens are precious too. Others which 
naturalise freely in the Grass include the 
handsome Scarlet Windflower (A. fulgens) 
and its varieties, also A. blanda, a lovely 
plant from the hills of Greece and one of the 


earliest to bloom. There are several varie-. 


ties. The Apennine Windflower (A. apen- 
nina), as free asa weed either in garden or 
meadow, where it gives-us pictures of charm 
and loveliness. The Cyclamen - leaved 
‘Anemone (A- palmata) loves a cool position 
and good, well-drained soil, and the charm- 
ing little yellow Wood Anemone (A. ranun- 
culoides), from South Europe, is happiest on 
dry, sunny slopes. The Star Windflower (A. 
stellata) must also, have a warm and well- 
drained soil, preferably in the foreground of 
ing evergreens. . l 
ne Tao A distinct and brilliant in the 
colour of their flowers, are capable of ex- 
ceedingly striking effects, and even though 


‘these delightful bulbs are not so permanent 


| 


as the foregoing, a few plantations should be 
‘made each year, for, which a selection of the 
rich crimsons or scarlets are, perhaps, the 
most. desirable, and if- late-flowered kinds, 
such as Macrospila and Fulgens, are used 
they come into bloom with the Moon Daisies, 
and the distant effect is charming to behold. 
Many kinds have been tried “here in the 
Grass, but few ‘have survived. a period of 
Dog's Tooth Violets (Erythronium) are 
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fascinating plants for meadow, orchard, or 
woodland, and the margins of carriage drives, 
their attractive marbled leaves followed by 
graceful drooping flowers being most 
fascinating in early spring. With the excep- 
tion of E. Dens-Canis, which is European, 
these mostly belong to North America, and 
therefore no anxiety need be felt as to their 
hardiness. These plants are easily grown, 
anda deciduous shrubbery carpeted with 


them is a delightful object in early spring, 


when the unfurled buds are being levered 
through the soil by their slender bending 
stalks. 

Snakesheads (Fritillary) are among the 
most graceful of flowers and belong to the 
Lily family. Amongst the 
spring flowers to bloom, Fritillaria Meleagris 
has a delicately-coloured bell-like flower, 3 
inches long, suspended from a 12-inch wire- 
like stem, while many of the varieties are 
mottled and chequered_in a pretty way and 


give most artistic effects when planted in the ` 
-cool Grassland of orchard and meadow. 


There is also.a pure white variety, F. M. 


alba,.a truly beautiful flower which, used in > 


Daffodils at the water side 


thin trails along the fringes of paths, is most 

attractive. I have often observed the pic- 
turesque effect of a mere dozen flowers when 
nestled beneath shrubs which do not cover 
the ground with -their branches, and, need- 
less to say, a quarter of an acre of them in 
their mixed colours revelling in -the lower 
parts of a meadow are unusual in their 
beauty. These elegant flowers love moisture. 
F. Meleagris is a native, and with me is 
adding, by means of seedlings, to its area 
each year. The Crown Imperial (F. im- 
perialis) is more suited to-the border than for 
naturalising. 

Scillas are very effective in the Grass, and 
comprise some .of our most exquisite blue 
flowers, and even where our own Scilla 
nutans (Bluebell) does not abound it should 
be planted. “Scilla taurica, with hyacinth- 
blue flowers, is the first to bloom, and is 
followed by the azure-blue S. azurea, S. 


_amoena, S. sibirica in many lovely shades of 


dark and light blue, and also a pretty white 
variety, all of which will pass through severe 
storms uninjured. The great Spanish Scilla 
(S. hispanica) loves a.deep rich soil in which 
to revel and display its numerous stout 
spikes of large bell-shaped flowers. There is 


Scilla (S. italica), which gives us such pretty 


latest of the ' 


with pale blue flowers, the Iridescent Snow 


‘the group, C. Lucilia, which varies from pale 
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of this most noble of Scillas, all worthy of a 
prominent place. I must hot omit-the de 
lightful pale blue and dwarf-growing Italian 


pictures in early spring; a few bulbs'put iy 
on a sunny bank will, in quite’a few far’, 
become carpets of tender colour which jé 
permanent. | 
The Snow Glories (Chionodoxa), ‘which 
contain some of the most delicate shades of 
blue are: graceful flowers, but should not be 
planted where the Grass is at all coarse, for 
although they will naturalise in- selected 
places they do not retain their vigour year 
after year, at least in heavy soils, -as when 
grown in the borders. They are among the 
prettiest and most attractive of our spring 
flowers and comprise C. Alleni, C. cretica 


Glory (C. gigantea), the largest-flowered of 
to. deep blue and has lovely flowers over an 


inch across, with a white eye, and there are 
also several varieties, including a- beautiful 


white one, C. L. alba. C. nana grows only’ 


4 inches high and has pale lilac flowers. C. 


sardensis-is a rich deep blue and a treasure 
for the garden, little colonies in the spring 
being most desirable and effective. It is a 


variety of colour shades, none of which, i" 
my opinion, equal, much less „surpass, i 
type in effectiveness. C. Tinolust 38 the T 
Snow Glory, dwarf, but strong in grow’ 
its rich blue flowers are rendered n 
by their conspicuous white eye, and the plani 
loves a cool, moist position. > fora) 
The Spring Star Flower (Triteleta un! yi 
from South America, produces aoe id 
grant white and pale blue flowers, and 
be planted generously on warm, sunny Soe 
The Quamash (Camassia) is 4 a i 
American plant of the Lily order, whi dy 
remarkably well in the low, moist groun 
the waterside, where it increases irec) pa 
year. It grows about 4 feet high ang f 


duces large numbers of. flowers se a A 
blue or violet shade along the greate | oe 
It may be a , 
ite fom 


tion of its stout spikes. yo 
in separate colours, and there is a : 
which is quite an attractive pian" 


principal. kinds are C. Cusickii, C. esclet 


C. Fraseri, and C. Leichtlinii. 


“gem of the group, and may -be had ina.. 
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The Meadow. Saffrons (Colchicum), of 
which many lovely kinds have been recently 
introduced, must not be forgotten, as these 
arge Crocos-like flowers are very happy in a 

ralised state and ‘certainly more effective 

“when growing in the garden. They 
commence to bloom in August and Jast 
throughout September, giving pretty effects 
both distant and near at hand, C. autumnale 
and its varieties are about the first to bloom, 
and these are followed by the more hand- 
some C. byzantinum, C. cilicicum, C. gigan- 
teum, and C. speciosum, the white form of 
which (alba) is, in my opinion, the most 

Not 
many of the true Lilies naturalise satisfac- 
 torily, but exception must be taken in the 


prettiest and most alindmi 
case of the Orange Lily (L. croceum), which 


flowers and comprise (. 4 e / 
with pale blue flowers, te bie revels in the deep, cool soil near the water, 
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Definition of Tulip groups 


The term ‘‘ Breeder ” is employed for all 
the self-coloured Tulips—t.e., kinds that have 
not yet changed or broken into any varie- 
gated forms, as, e.g., “flamed” or ‘‘Bizarre.” 
When a self-coloured Tulip changes from its 
original self-colour it is said to become 
‘rectified ’’ (see illustration), and in this 
latter form is again sub-divided into colour 
classes or groups, as, for example, 
“ Bizarres,”’ ‘* Bylaamens,’’ and ‘* Roses.” 
The first and last of these are sufficiently de- 
scriptive terms, while the second refers to a 
group in which black, violet, purple, to lilac 
on a white ground, with a pure white centre 
or base to the flower, exist. It is in this 
latter respect that the ‘“ English ” Tulip is 
said to be superior to the Dutch, the latter 


A ‘rectified ” tulip 


holding its’ own year after year with the 
arse herbage natural to such places. 

The Panther Lily (L. pardalinum) is 
another kind which is fairly happy under 
ead conditions, even though its spikes of 
“om are not quite so robust as they are in 
fich borders ; the effect of a number in bloom 
IS better in every way. 

hese notes would not be complete with- 
mit reference to the Sow Breads (Hardy 

Yelamen), of which there is a goodly num- 

f of distinct kinds all of which flourish if 
Planted 5 inches deep among the roots of 
trees, especially those of the Yew, the shade 


| of the latter's branches being much in their 


our during very hot weather. An occa- 
“nal top-dressing of rough leaves, or even 
Mad-sweepings, improves them. The Little 
“inter Aconite (Eranthis hvemalis) may be 
Similarly used, and on good, rich soils the 
Oder Montbretias may be planted extensively 
and left to their own care. E. MARKHAM. 


not having that clear base which is essential 
in the English amateur Tulip; and whatever 
the colour at the base, be it white or, as in 
the DBizarres, yellow, it must be pure, not 
clouded by any other colour or shade or the 
colours merging or running into each other. 
“ Cottage "’ is a term applied to a decorative 
section in which all colours are found. 
Darwins and Breeders are virtually one, and 
owe their origin to Tulipa Gesneriana, the 
original parent of these late garden or May- 
flowering forms, which, of course, have no 
connection with the ordinary bedding Tulips 
or those late fantastic kinds known as 


“ Parrot ” Tulips. 


Planting bulbs for next spring 


Spring flowers, such as Crocus, Snowdrops, 
and Daffodils, may be planted from Sep- 
tember onwards. The Crocus is one of the 
earliest flowers of spring, and, planted as an 
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edging in triple lines of one or more colours, 
the effect is striking. It succeeds well in any 
soil, giving a charming effect also when 
planted in the Grass. Snowdrops are well 
known and gencral favourites on account of 
the modest beauty displayed by their flowers 
at the early season in which they appear, 
and their cultivation is of the simplest de- 
scription, as the buds thrive in almost any 
soil or situation outside. .Wherever there are 
‘grassy banks or spaces under the shade of 
trees that cannot be turned to profitable ac- 
count in the ordinary way these can be made 
to yield a return by planting with Snowdrops. 
For general uscfulness and effect perhaps 
Daffodils, in their season, have no rivals, and 
there is now such a wide range of beautiful 
` forms to select from at reasonable prices that 
no garden, however small, need be without 
them. Nothing can surpass their stately 
elegance or their adaptability as cut flowers 
for room decoration, for which purpose they 
are deservedly popular. They are particu- 
larly easy bulbs to cultivate successfully by 
even the most inexperienced in gardening 
matters as they will thrive in any ordinary 
soil and in almost anv situation. On good 
ground the bulbs may be left undisturbed for 
several years, but on light and sandy soils 
they mav be lifted with advantage every two 
vears. Lifting is best done as soon as the 
foliage has quite dried off, in July aa ae 


replanting in the autumn. : 


(A ¢ 
Hyacinths in pots 

Select. clean, healthy-looking bulbs, not 
large, but well ripened, heavy bulbs. Tt must 
be borne in mind that many varicties having 
smal} bulbs very often give the best spikes ot 
bloom, and must not be discarded. Procure 
the bulbs early, and do not select from those 
exposed in shop windows or in open baskets, 
as this treatment sadly detracts from the value 
of the bulb. The best compost is well- 
seasoned turfy loam, well broken, but not 
sifted, and mixed with plenty of well-decayed 
manure and silver or river-sand. If this can- 
not be had, any good garden soil with plenty 
of well-decayed vegetable refuse or manure 
from an old hot-bed, to which add silver or 
road sand, will do. Avoid all soils that run 
together, for the more porous the soil the 
better will the bulbs succeed. If the compost 
is mixed together two months before it is 
used, it will be all the better. For general 
use 6-inch pots are the best. In potting place 
a large crock at the bottom for drainage, fill- 
ing up the pot with the above compost. Clear 
the bulb of all offsets and loose pieces, and 
with the fingers make a hole in the soil, into 
which put the bulb, but do not press it in too 
much. Have previously prepared in the open 
air a level piece of ground with a hard bottom 
of coal-ashes to prevent worms getting into 
the pots. Place the pots on this and give the 
bulbs a good watering to settle the soil. 
After the surface has become fairly dry, cover 
the whole with fine ashes, old tan, sand, or 
leaf-mould to the depth of 6 inches. Let them 
remain thus for four or six weeks, so as to 
get the pots well filled with roots before the 
foliage starts into growth, as this is one of 
the most essential points. The time of potting 
should be regulated according to the use re- 
quired, but a succession of bloom may be had 
from Christmas to the end of April by com- 
mencing about the second week in Septem- 
ber, and potting some bulbs every fortnight 
up to the end of December. After the pots 
are removed from the ashes they should be 
cleaned from all impurities and gradually in- 
ured to light. Give them abundance of water, 
and keep as near the glass as possible, Hf net 
required early they may be placed on shelves 
in a cool greenhouse, in a frame, or on a 
window-sill, care being taken to protect them 
from frost. ; 
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| ' | so. ` a After flowering is over continue to water 
; ; - "i Freesias Bee ; Ea the plants, giving liquid-manure Occasion: 
Freesias are always useful both for cutting light; airy position. If required for early ally until the foliage begins to decdy, when 
- and decoration of the conservatory, especially work batches may then be transferred to a water should be gradually withheld and ‘the 
_ | during the early part of the year, when the . slightly warmer structure, according to re- 
| : ; S po - : a Too ; 2 7 a ire a, . Be 


pots, placed on a shelf to ripen the biti, 18 
' There they may remain quite dry untt the a 
-. . end of July or-early August, when they thay 1% 

‘again be removed from the old soif and rè- 
potted- AL, 
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~~ Colchicums > 
The Meadéw Saffrons, or Colchicums, are 
a race of plants particularly valuable {or 
flowering ‘during September. and October, 
_ when few things. but Cactus Dahlias, 
‘Michaelmas _ Daisies, and Perennial Sw- 
flowers. brighten the garden, and bulbous 
flowering plants are at a premium, Cot 
chicums of the commoner sorts look well - 
when planted in the Grass, as the flowers are 
~ produced in advance of the leaves; the latter 
not. appearing until the spring, The green 
of the Grass supplies the want.and acts as an 
effective setting to the blossoms. The rarer 
., species and «varieties * are, - however, usually 
-. grown.in ‘the border or rock garden, and in 
_ . ‘this case the ground where they. are planted 
|. . should be surfaced with some carpeting sub 
o ject whith. will show off the flowers and pre 
vent their being soiled by the earth. Arenaria 
 _palearica. forms a close green mat, through 
which the flowers spear and display their 
- beauty to advantage. Other good plants for 
~ forming. a-carpet’are the grey-green Acæna 
= _Buchanani} -Aczena microphylla, .Hutchinsia 
_. + alpina,. Arabis, and the pretty little annual 
©- ,Jonopsiditum-acaule. In strong. winds and 
rainstorms Colchicums are beaten down, their 
* stems being broken at the. ground-level; but 
' stiff wires bent into a horizontal hook at the 
top, or. sténder twigs inserted close to the 
. stem, support the neck of the flower in an 
- upright position. The following- notes on and 
- dates. of flowering on good Colchieums have 
been madé from flowers in my own garden 
during the present autumn. 
i - © C. BornMUuLLERI, colour very pale mauve- 
an Baas S Be ee | =- pink, height 10 inches, ‘length -of petal 33 
T y cas l s jiii inches, breadth of petal 15 inches. .. 
i | p RS : | | E ae 2 Lue os.) CUl SIBTHORFI, light rose-pink -tessellated 
| | ae H = with darker_màrkings, 9 inches, length of 
| | a | | ee ec oe, | pos . nee, d -~ petal 23 inches, breadth 1 inch. > 
> po i : variety of flowers to be had for these pur- quirements, but care must be taken to force . C, speciosum, pale rose-purple, height 9 
e; n ae : poses is somewhat limited. ‘Uf the bulbs of them gently. As growth continues, some ` inches, length of petal 3 inches, “breadth 1 
: last season’s stock have not already been means of support will become necessary, and- inoh. There is a white variety of C. 
T l shaken out of the old soil and gradėd. this | ; i i ie a a -E eo 
Ao 35 l should be done, and no time lost in getting . ate ~~ —— , 
| a re them potted. Freesias enjoy cool treatment 
A , 
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Freesia Red Indian 
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throughout, and do not like-to be hurried on 

hs g to any great, extent, therefore the earlier the 
n 3 bulbs arè potted, within reason, the better. 
L would advise potting them as early as 
` possible, more especially if required for 
early flowering. Gentle forcing is, however, 
necessary to bring the earlier batches into 
flower for Christmas, but it may be added 
= that. the quality of the flowers produced in 
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such a manner is inferior to that of those 
ae ‘brought on later with cool treatment. | 
: DE Freesias delight in a light, rich compost. 
: > ae a Two-thirds good loam, one-third leaf-soil, | 
: a with the addition ‘of a little dried ` cow- 
i manure and sufficient sand to keep it open, 
} i will suit them well. As a rule, 5-inch or 
‘ : 6-inch pots are used, eight to 12 bulbs being . | 
: f | placed in each pot. When potting, these 
4 So ‘Should be placed sufficiently deep to allow a | 
4 iz © covering of soil 2 inch deep and ample room - : 
: P for watering. The pots may then be placed | 
4 Rabe at in a cold frame and well watered. Heavy 
$ : shading until growth commences will help | o x tee 
£ Moa l ‘to kéep the soil ‘moist and save the trouble of Colchicum speciosum v. album ` = 
| a covering the pots with ashes. As with all : l ; Sa ee 
; bulbous plants, water must be given with this should be given in the form of pieces of speciosum (here figured) which is an 
TTE TA -care until root action is nicely advanced. As' twigs or thin sticks before the plants begin tion. G SAE TE ieee m 
Eru gpa the autumn advances the plants may be to bend over the sides of the pots and become C. SPECIOSUM MAXIMUM is said to ti "E 
; at E brought into a cool greenhouse and given a uñsightly. ` of C. speciosum, but differs considerably 
1, > | ere aes l 
: ; ` l { i . 
SS ne a ! l : 
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Michaelmas . Daisies, ant fe 
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= not appearing until the gry 
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is ee he that species, and is, I think, the finest of all 
ally until he ie Wilts, the Colchicums. Its flowers are shaped like 
water shoul! ong eiva a port wine glass, while those of the type re- 
ut be graduat semble a sherry glass in contour, the in- 

ore they mv cei em cregsed spread of the former rendering them 
end of jul may renin ey fapmepre telling, and the greater consistency 
atk y Or carly Auge vey oftheir petals enabling them to retain their 
again be removed frm dsj. beauty for a longer period. It is fully three 
potted. weeks Jater than C. speciosum and is also 
| , quite a month later in making its leaf 
Colchicum © growth. The colour of the flowers is a deep 
The Meada Salons ad magenta-purple, which contrasts well with 
a race of plinis manda a the white at the base of the cup. Its height 
flowering during Stak a iso inches, and its petals the same length as 
when few thing lit Ca. peee! C. speciosum, but more than ġ-inch 
C. AUTUMNALE ALBUM PLENUM has pure white 
flowers, very double, 5 inches in diameter, 
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With Strap-like petals 3 inch in breadth. This 
Sa pretty flower of snowy whiteness and a 
. ari bloomer, each bulb throwing up 

oSsoms, so that an established group 


a mass of gleaming white. 


Iris sibirica 


Fah; summer of last year and the 
r ye of 1923 seem to have been all 
King of this graceful Iris, for I have 

never seen the clumps fullen of flower-spikes 
they have been this year. I have been 
Growing a number from seed, and there is 
Sat diversity both in the size and colouring 
the blooms, some being of a very pale blue 
Whilst others are very dark, ranging almost 


a phe f purple. They varv, too, very much in re- 

josum (here òn t the veining of the falls, which is so 
wer utiful a feature of this species. W. O. 
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- Japanese Irises 


These beautiful Irises were practically un- 
known in Europe until they were grown in 
the gardens of Ambroise Verschaffelt, at 


~. Ghent, in 1857. They were introduced there 


from Japan by Von Siebold, of Leyden, in 
that year. About 1874 they found their way 
into English gardens, but it was some years 
before their cultivation outdoors was well 
understood, and for some time pot or tub 
culture was the only method in which any 
degree of success was achieved with them. 
Besides being natives of Japan they are found 
wild in Korea and in certain regions of 
eastern Siberia. ~ The original species was 
grown under the name of I. lavigata, but the 
race now commonly grown is known as I. 


Iris Tingitana 


Kampferi, which is a descendant of the first- 
named species. The custom adopted in many 
plant catalogues of regarding the two_as 
synonymous is not therefore correct. The 
flowers of I. lwvigata are of a rich violet- 
purple and the true species is still grown in 
some nurseries. 

The culture of Japanese Irises is not dif- 
cult when the essential requirements are well 
understood. The plants like their heads 
bathed in sunshine and their feet in a cool, 
moist, and rich root-run, and the crown of 
the plants should be well above the water- 
level. A rich loam conthining a sufficiency 
of humus will always grow these Irises well, 
although they are known to thrive in a 
variety of soils where the essential conditions 
are not lacking. The Japanese gardeners 
achieve success by giving frequent doses of 
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liquid-manure to the plants during the winter 
months, and those growers who have fol- 
lowed this plan in our own country have. 
usually found it successful. The best time 
to plant is during late August or in Septem- 
ber, but if planting is delaved after September 
it is as well to defer the operation until 
March. The plants do not give much, if any, 
‘bloom the first year after they are planted, - 
but old-established clumps are generally free 
enough to Newer. The shades of colour scen ` 


r 


in the flowers of modern introductions are 


very pleasing. They embrace a range of 
blue, purple and violet, lilac, lavender, and 
rose, besides pure white.. The following 
named kinds are well worth noting :— 
Mikado (whitish ground, veined and shaded 
rose, standards purple rose), White Water- 
fall (double white), Royal Robe (light purple, 
single), Deep, Blue Waters (rich blue), Still 
Waters (lavender, softly veined single), 
Jewels and Flowers (heliotrope, veined 


purple), and Crane’s Feathers (pure white, 
II. GREAVES. 


Spanish Irises 


The bulbs can be put into boxes 2 inches or 
3 inches apart for cut flowers, or five or six 
may be planted in a 6-inch pot. They should 
be potted so that the bulbs will be entirely 
under the soil. The bulbs should get well 
rooted in a cool place before growth com- 
mences, although it is not necessary to plunge 
them in ashes. During the autumn the bulbs 
may also be planted in garden or flower 
border in clumps of from six to nine or in 
rows 2 inches apart, the rows being 9 inches 
asunder. The hole or trench in which the 
bulbs are placed is best lined with a dash of 
sand, particularly if the greund is on the 
heavy side. Three inches is the correct 
depth for the bulbs. They can remain in 
the ground for four or five years, or even 
longer, although they are all the better for 
being lifted and replanted, say, every four 


vears. 


Planting or potting bulbs 


October is probably the best month of the 
year for potting or planting bulbs, and yet in 
how many cases is the operation deferred not 
onlv for weeks, but months after the proper 
date. What is the result? Simply to spoil 
what would otherwise be a grand lot of 
bloom, for every day that the bulbs are kept ° 
out of the soil after the proper season for 
growth arises they are losing instead of gain- 
ing strength, and even bulbs of very 
moderate quality, if planted early, will sur- 
pass better ones if they are kept drying ona 
shelf or in paper bags for weeks after they 
ought to be rooting, and thereby gathering 
up strength for a vigorous start directly they 
can break through the soil. Only fancy the 
sales of bulbs that take place fully” three 
months after the best period for potting or 
planting has passed, and what condition 
these bulbs must be in! We frequently see 
them, at the commencement of the New 
Year, brought down to the country by pur- 
chasers at the London auction-rooms, and 
given to their gardeners in the expectation 
that they are going to produce a splendid 
bloom; but they have no time to root before 
thev rush up into flower, with poor, weakly 
spikes that need stakes to keep the bulbs 
from falling over, as they never make roots 
enough to support themselves in an erect 
position, and never fill the pot with roots. 
Let me urge anyone who intends going in 
far bulbs tə do so in good time, and make up 
his or her mind as to the kinds to grow and 
then order them early, and as soon as thev 
arrive sce that thev are put into the ground 
at ance, for that is of far more importance 
than the mest elaborate preparation of soil 


that ever was put together. 
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Some Novelties 


Among the novelties of the year to which 
attention has been drawn is Daffodil Prince 
Umbria. (here illustrated). “It has been 


Merit when shown by the Orpington 
Nurseries, Orpington, before the Floral ©om- 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society on 


Daffodil Prince Umbria 


pointed out by the Rev. Jos. Jacobs that the 
best-known flower of this section, which 
Daffodil people know as Giant Leedsii, is the 
old White Queen. It created a great sensa- 
tion at the time it appeared, for it was the 
very first of its type. Its drawback for most 
gardeners was its short-stem. Nowadays a 
variety to get an Award of Merit must have a 
decent stem. Hence, when we know Prince 
Umbria received this honour at the R.H.S. 
meeting on March 27th last (Messrs. Barr 
and Sons) it may safely be credited with this 
good point. The silvery-white perianth, 
which is a sine qua non of the section, is well 
proportioned and of good substance, while the 
large, open cup is a pale yellow. 

Narcissus Golden Herald was given an 
Award of Merit when shown by Messrs. Barr 
and Sons on February 13th, principally on 
account of its value for the open garden. It 
is much in the way of King Alfred, only 
earlier. The colour is a rich yellow, the 
flower large and of strong texture. 


Iris Thundercloud, of which we give an 
illustration, is a very handsome large- 
flowered Iris and was raised, we learn, by 
Mr. W. R. Dykes and given an Award of 


June 12th. The blooms are practically self- 
coloured on spikes quite a yard high.. The 
colour is a deep purplish-blue with a distinct 
satiny sheen. 


Notes of the Week 


Darwin Tulip Pride of Haarlem 

This is one of the hardiest and freest of 
the Darwin Tulips, while it is not specially 
expensive. It seems to increase very freely 
if left alone, and a mass of its bright cerise- 
scarlet flowers with blue bases will constitute 
a superb feature in a garden, especially as it 
is a tall grower and has large flowers. I 
know of one northern garden where it has 
been established for years in a broad line 
down near the centre of a long border. It 
has increased enormously, and in its season 
this broad line, many yards long, is exceed- 
ingly effective and*beautiful. Ess. 


Lilium monadelphum var. Szovitzianum 

This handsome Caucasian Lily is now 
blooming freely with me. Never have I seen 
it in finer condition, in spite of the heavy soil, 


September 15, 1993 
which is not suited to Lilies generally, It js 
howeyer, - interesting to observe how the 
number of flower-spikes is increasing each 
year both in vigour and numbers, to which 
fact I attribute the protection of a large/bush 
of Cistus purpureus—also in bloom nearby 
which shelters the bulbs in: winter fro ex- 
cessive moisture. Therspikes are each 5 feet 
in height and carry from seven to nine citron- 
yellow -flowers spotted -with blackish-purple 
and hanging like bells from the tops of the 
stems. E. MARKHAM. 


Spanish Irises 


I look upon Spanish Irises as amongst the 
most beautiful and profitable of bulbs to 
grow. They should be represented in every 
garden, especially small gardens, as the 
flowers are so useful. for cutting, and as 
charming as the plants are cheap. Buying 
them at the hundred rate one may, for a few 
shillings, get together quite a nice variety of 
colours, in yellow, blue, chrome, brown, and 
white, I do not think they are appreciated 
nearly so much as they should be when itis 
borne in mind one may plant the bulbs in 
autumn and leave them for several years. 
For gentle forcing, after a season of growth 
in pots or boxes, Spanish Trises ought not to 
be forgotten, this applying particularly to 
those who have-cold seen ae 


> 
- 
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Salvia patens naa s A 


` 


The scarlet Salvias are much in evidence 


in gardens, and very beautiftll they are, but 


why is it that S. patens is. not more fré- 
quently -met with? Its deep blue flowers, 
borne freely during August and September, 


make a fine display in. the border. Plants 4 


a! 


| 
| 
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“Ipis Thundercloud i 


cold frame | 


can be reared from cuttings 1N 4 shoots 


in early autumn or from the yout al 
the spring. The plants flower un E 
the autumn, and if carefully lifted A E 
in pots they flower nicely in the g ef 
during October and November. 


Go ogle 
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_ charming. as the plants wee 


> white, T do not thin th 


so Septet p September 15, 1923 


~ those who have cil gree 


Salvia patens 


an 


Which is not suite? t Lina 
however, mteresting ty des se 
number of Blower. apa 


The border 


is accustomed 


this page, is typical of what is found in many 
places, but the flagged path leading to the 
garden gate gives it an old world, informal 
appearance, and, at the same time, is in keep- 
ing with the surroundings. It may be fancy, 
but it seems to us that old-fashioned plants 


Spanish Irises 
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Mianthuses in bloom near the stone 
Sé d that most exuberant and semi- 
e. flowering subject, Nepeta mussini, 
ia Seen commencing to sprawl across 
Me, seem more at home than when 
> near to a prim and neatly swept and 
vel path, : E 
ne Meets with similar gardens in country 
TaS Particularly adjacent to stone 
had > sy Suitable material can often 
Fre ittie cost, and anyone whose heart 
d 's garden may bring about very beauti- 
results in a very short time. Personally, 
fond of Nepeta, and the only complaint 
pee against it (if one mav call it a com- 


> 


af frst ee c 
ın mone oy be ke is that it grows so rapidly, and must 
early si tere Broun under some sort of control, either by 
e sprite: oil ge division or cutting it back during 
e aut BHT y > ason. Paths like the one before us 

e {hel uN 
ots t -o aj. æ 
Bee getek * 
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by the path 


afford scope to those who care to make use 
of them. Rock Cresses and miniature- 
flowered Campanulas, Thymes, Saponaria 
ocymoides, Achillea tomentosa, Helichyrsum 
bellidioides, and Iberis saxatilis occur, as be- 
ing eminently suitable for positions on and 
about a crazy path. In the Peak of Derby- 
shire, where limestone is plentiful, one finds 
it used as edgings to borders, and Saxifragas, 
trailing forms of Gypsophila, and Linarias 
thrive. 

Flagged paths, so it seems to me, form a 
perfect setting to a border of hardy-flowering 
plants, such as the one before us. 


— 


Dianthus and Nepeta at the border’s edge 


recognises not only the advantage of dwarf 
things at the edging, mentioned previously, 
but the worth of taller subjects, as Holly- 
hocks in the background. Moon Daisies are 
opening their petals and one notices Irises 
and spiny stems of Globe Thistles, whilst 
blaoms of Tree Ponies are surely in the 
border. The picture demonstrates very 
forcibly what may be done by planting a 
border of hardy subjects even in a seemingly 
careless fashion, which bring beauty every 


Season. 


The Chilian Crocus (Tecophylea 
cyano-crocus 


The Chilian Crocus (Tecophviæa cyano- 
crocus) is one of those plants which, save in 
a very few favoured spots, bafe the cultiva- 
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tor in the open garden, and he has to shelter 
them under a frame or hand-light, or, better 
still, accommodate them in the greenhouse, 
where the lovely flowers give the keenest de- 
light. There are some places where, if 


planted at the base of a south wall in light, 


well-drained soil at a depth of from 6 inches 
to 9 inches, it may grow and flower. Even 
in a mild district near the sea I failed to 
retain this bulb after the first year. Bulbs 
may be planted at any time in autumn or 
early winter in light but rich soil in pots at a 
depth of from 2 inches to 3 inches, and will 
flower in a cool greenhouse about March or 
April. They should not be forced into flower. 
In summer water should be sparingly applied 
and the plants allowed to go to rest until 


autumn, when water may be given, sparingly 
at first. The Tecophylaa is a lovely Chins: 
like plant with loose trusses of flowers of 

brilliant Gentian-blue with a white centre. 
There are several Varieties, one being T. 
cyano-crocus violacea, which has vi tet-bhuc 
flowers. S. ARNOTT 


Yellow wart (Blackstonia 
perfoliata). 


When crossing one of the fields here on 
July 31st 1 was surprised at the beauty of - 
group of this plant, which I do not think is 
often found in this district, where chalk a 1 
lime are non-existent. This plant “with 4 
large, yellow flowers and distinct glaucou. 
leaves, was growing on the high dry roam] 


where tne <a idston ws CT near 9 the 
P a eda e con E ve Y t } 
sur tace. 3 S À | 
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=- The-artistic arrangement of flowers when 


cut is one of the most subtle of all arts. The. 
sense that produces this effect is generally. 


borh in one and not learnt tater on ‘in life, 
and the same ‘principle applies in a slightl 

lesser degree to the choosing of bowls for 
growing different varieties of bulbs. Although 


a 


The Poole Pottery (1) | 


a _ your true artist will instinctively: recognise 

| £ the bowl which’ is. the ‘‘’soul 'mate’’- of. a 

i oi: 0 flower, ‘there are one or ‘two. general con- 
S 1 ,, siderations which, if studied, will prevent”the 


average Philistine offending artistic taste too ` 


deeply.. The first- of these considerations is 
œ to have a bowl which suits its surroundings, 
since it would be useless to place a choice 
bowl with some rare flower next an Aspidistra 
in a 12 pot. This is rather a crude example, 


niga i | 
3 though often met with in afless aggravated  . 
ee 


form. Secondly, the bowl must suit the 
flower, since there are some colours which 
| _. Clash. These cardinal points possibly seem 
N rather obvious when stated baldly, but a 
little observation will soon show how rarely 


\ A 


z , Ko the right combination of surroundings, bowl, 
E ! l S and flower are to be met with. Naturally, it 


; is impossible to give the right prescription for 
pi all cases, as; apart from the space required, 
individual tastes may differ. most ‘markedly 
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C. H. Brannam, Ltd. 


easily obtainable at the present time. 


wee. 


and yet the results may be truly harmonious. 
For this reason we propose to give a general 
x description of the various types, followed by 
| | a more detailed one of a few of the most 
pleasing designs in different. wares which are 


Pa | Since the history -of pottery goes back to 
the earliest days of man, starting as a purely 


E ~ o 
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| | ‘ ! alee s.: L 
bowls in the- decorative scheme 
utilitarian art, the pots being made for the 
‘preservation and cooking of food, such as 
were found in the lake oe of Switzer- 2 
-land; it is only natural that the variety of of the chief objects of growing bulbs in bowls: 
Wares is almost inexhaustible. Outside is to have a flower garden in the house, when 
Europe the Egyptians and the Chinese were \ it is-not only the fully-matured flower that 
the first to realise the artistic possibilities in © will please our senses, but also the lesser- 
pottery, and as early as 1600 B.C. several ' 
highly decorative and, from the artistic point- 
of view, well-nigh perfect examples .of. the ~ 
` potter’s art, such as the famous porcelain-of 
the Egyptians, were being produced, while 
in China and Persia some wonderful glazes 
‘had. early been discovered and examples of ~ 
“pottery turned out which have not been 
equalled in England even.to the present day, ` 
although modern chemistry is gradually . 
- ‘working out these secrets. Up to the middle 
of the 17th century pottery. in this country 
was. of a coarse, common description, but. 
since then the art has been continually ad- 
ivancing, due’ principally ‘to the great efforts. 


coloured. wallpaper will “ absorb” some af 
the richness of the flowers. ee 
Another point to be remembered is thag one 
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-The Poole Pottery (2) 


of a few men, the first of whom was John - known and appreciated charms of ‘watching 
x 2 7 y ©. the young shoots and flower-buds gradually 
| "i unfolding their beauties. And in this respect 


© uo. the changing and varied lights of a house 
give us great opportunities of showing flowers 


_.-., taking place in the flower itself ofly make it - 
©. | more- imperative that every bowl’ should be 
7 © simple ‘in- form and modest and good in 


Doulton and Go., Ltd. | naturally, ruin: the delicate natural colours 


- and shapes of the living things which are put” 
l he 2 ye a ae, ee - into`it. To this end it is necessary to havea 
` Dwight, whose influence began to be- felt certain variety of bowls so that no*flower need 
_about 1671, followed.by two brothers, Elers, be without a fitting vessel. Simplicity does 

who settled at Burslem, and the greatest: of not:mean:that we need exclude éostly works 
= all, Josiah Wedgwood, who originated the ` 


; ; “if these’ are good both in shape and colour, 
process of salt glazing of stoneware. About: but, naturally, for various reasons many 


the: middle of- the 318th century a curious > people prefer the less expensive wares’ 
change ‘came over English pottery, -and > which flowers look quite as well”as in other 
makers were content, merely to copy: ancient things, and’ for this reason we confine our- 
E l -© + selves tothe best types of inexpensive ware, 
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' of Messrs. Carter, Stabler, and Adams, have 
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the right artistic setting for flowers, and the 
-two we illustrate here show thesé- points very 
plainly, while the texture of the surface forms 
an admirable background toalmost any bloom, 


= 


Canning Pottery Co. =. - >` 


craftmanship, with wonderful technique it is 
true, but the life of the true potter’s work 
had disappeared, and it is-only in the last ` 
few years that examples of real artistic, value 
- are once more the aim of the craft. . 
' Further, to understand this art it must be 
_ pointed out that pottery, may be divided into 
three classes :—(1) Earthenware fired at a 
comparatively low heat. (2) Stoneware fired 
at high heat and of a hard, dense, compact 
‘mature. (3) Porcelain fired at the highest - 
temperature and which, when sufficiently 
thin, is translucent. Earthenware, ~ also 
called faience or delft, is again divided ac- 
cording to its surface, and may be plain, 
lustered, glazed, or enamelled. oo 
+ + It will be seen from the foregoing that 
- since pottery has existed in so perfect a state- 
for so long a period, and since such great 
variations are possible a very wide range of 
choice is open to anyone desiring bulb bowls, 
but it should be emphasised that in nearly all. 
cases plainness of design is preferable to any 
highly complex decoration, since, primarily, | 
they are intended to set off the flowers 
planted in them, and if too complex or ornate 
in themselves the bowls are liable to detract 
the attention from the beauty of their con- 
tents. Similarly it is wise to place flowérs 
against a-plain background, for even a 


- ON, W. Franks ; 


and since every piece is hand-made, s5 
pattern may be painted on a suitable artic 
Thus the right combination, to sult a erin $ 
lar colour scheme can` always be é : 
Besides the purely artistic merits © from 8 
bowl there are simple requirements ‘cet 
growing point of view, such as § 
E 
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in a more interesting way. All these changes. | 


© colour, as hard colours or designs: would, 7° 


Some-of the bowls from the Poole Pottery. 


all ‘the merits of simplicity combined with ] 


es KaRa 
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> scheme 
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depth and space, etc., and in all the examples 


perfection, so that an adequate idea of what 


we describe and illustrate these are there to- 
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VEGETABLES 


Wart Disease of Potatoes 


sufficient attention is given to the arrange- 
ment of the crops, cleanliness, and indication 


. Tae a a D Sea ma te e a o wee 


the coloured wallpaper yi)»: ate ic f wha 
as the richness of the loys should be wanted, from a utilitarian view, is 

er- Another dint to heremes easily gathered. The sizes of the two ex- . : 
of ofthe chif obis _. amples here illustrated are (1) to inches by Order, 1923 of arrangement for succession of erop. 

ide. is to havea flower ini. 4 inches and (2) 10 inches by 3Ẹ inches. All growers of Potatoes who wish to sell Either only a very few points oe i = l 

a gar Two artistic terra-cotta bulb bowls, made any part of their produce for seed are re- such things are ignored altoget ier, where: | 

minded that Potatoes sold for planting must they are really of the highest educationa | 

value, and if consistently pointed out and ap- > 


re Vit is not only the (dl 


by Messrs. C. H. Brannam, Ltd., are shown 


be officially certified cither— 


preciated a much higher standard is gradu- 
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in will please our s i 
‘al P in Figs. 1233 and 1234, the first being 
nt- 6 inches in diameter and 3! inches in depth a) ae hanno beon erowns on: land nee ate Ms ee S 
le ~ and the second 5 inches in diameter and 33 (a) & a g! ally gained. I like, too, to recognise by an 
e ; ‘ 9 i h from wart disease; or Gaal monitor wo nrar a Dave | 
f | inches in depth, the width of cach bejng 24 : . additional point or two any s that hi 
0 i i pa > l (b) as having been inspected and found to 5 Tei abat ane OF the quaie-cne i 
inches. The raised design on these makes ) > A een made to co any any . 
$ : = 7 : be free from the disease ; or feel the ahlorent mnintee of the 
ag them more ornamental than the . previous : bei f adi PEE ER mies that attack the, ferent inma es o 
[= | ones, and thus more suitable for special pur- (c) as being of an approved immune variety garden, either fruit, flower, or vegetable. i 
) i true to type. - EBS f 
n Ce : BoD Ss 
ae Bowls in the leadless glaze Cottage Pottery << See D Seale a eae ate | 
A are very effective for bulbs. Decorated with ‘ales, the certificates will be issued by the 
y. garlands of flowers in hand painted brush- Ministry.` The necessary inspections may be NOTES AND REPLIES 
€ work on a white or cream ground they make made by an Inspector of the Ministry or by Tomatoes affected - , 
i l eee 4 bright note of colour in å room during the some competent person previously approved Tomato plants in a cold house allowed to 
dark autumn months before the bulbs come A MINTY adi iniga tt get heated up to go degs. or 100 degs. at 

ien Potatoes are sold for planting, the times became badly affected on the under- 
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Known and. appreciate! 
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_ the changing and vi 
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taking place in (i!) 
- more imperative (0! 


The Poole Pottery { 
i into bloom, and after the bulb season is over 
they, like the rest, can be put to a number of 
uses, such as fruit bowls, salad bowls, etc. 
The accompanying illustration shows two re- 
presentative specimens of the large variety in 
which Mr. Norman W, Franks specialises. 
The larger one measures 9 inches in diameter 
and is in the popular Fan pattern, showing 
flowers in their natural colours on a white 
ground. Its straight sides render it particu- 
larly suitable for the larger species of bulbs. 


seller must furnish the buyer with the num- 
ber of the certificate relating to the Potatoes 
sold. In order to assist both buyers and 
sellers of Potatoes, it has been arranged that 
the certificate numbers shall have prefixes as 


follows :— 3 
C.L. ( = clean land) for potatoes grown in 
clean districts or from crops 

which have been inspected and 

on which no wart disease has 


side of the leaves, with light patches, tum- 
ing brown, as shown by enclosed leaves, 
Will vou kindly tell me if this is the 
Dactylium roseum? I have not been able 
to detect any pink tint at any stage of the 
disease. Some plants that were in boxes I 
removed from the house. The disease con- 
tinued with these, but plants growing out of 
doors near to these were not affected. The 
fruit, so far, seems good, though the upper 
tresses are small, and doubtless all the fruit 


simple in form on! | 
colour, as hart is The smaller bowl, measuring 8 inches in dia- z been found; and 
naturally, un nate IS of a bold vivid blue on a warm T.S. ( = true stocks) for approved im- would have been better if the mildew had 
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i £ l X Pages for B -9 ers. 7 | Darwin Tulips- four years ago, and r ceatly 


| dug them up for the first time. Theyr 

Woe, = a ee wallaric flowered every year quite as well, andyri J'y 
p i oo The flower garden January.—All P o a den cue creasing number, as. they did the -first-two it 
7 _ About bulbs - | | oe 


Daffodils; also. Polyanthus years, and where I planted a single bulb Í 
: Eliminate bulbs, and what would become _ Narcissus. Ea a 4 

of the garden in spring? Take away the February.—Later Tulips, Golden Spur, H. 

: aan Snowdrops and the Daffodils and our spring a Irving, Barri, and Double 

l i Bol Daffodils, Ornatus and. Mrs. 

i Langtry Narcissus, . with 

Gloriosa and other Polyan- 

thus . (flowered), Snowdrops, 


s 2 D 
' OUTSIDE. 


ae ee Fig, 3—Tulips and Pol anthuses, lante 
March.—Snowdrops, -= Crocuses, Chiono- 6 p y 8, planted 


Fig. 1—Clump of Snowdrops 


poets’ occupation would be gone, unless they | 
fell back on Onions or kept silent until the 
E | Primroses and cuckoos were here. Half the 
: charm $f the springtide. would be shorn away. 
l am afraid that comparatively few people, 
` apart from professional gardeners, have any 
real. idea of what bulbous-rooted flowers are 
to the earliest months—of how they domi- 
i nate everything else in` colour, variety, and 
jo _ charm; and perhaps it may help to lead to a 
OC | fuller appreciation if I recount, in ordered 
sequence, just-a few of the varieties without 
bringing in any of the scarcer and less known, 
but only -such as are known of that enig- 
= matical personage—the man in the street. 
Their value is tremendously enhancéd by the 
, fact that they lend themselves so willingly to 
`- forcing, a means by which their season is 
increased by one-third and which enables us 
to welcome the first comers quite by the 
| ! ‘middle of November. The following is ap- 
| | proximately their sequence :— 
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Fig. 2—Window box: Crocus, 
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INDOORS. — B 
November.—Paper-white Narcissus. 


doxa (Glory of the Snow), 
Scillas, Obvallaris, and Prin- 
, ceps Daffodils. aa 

April.—The same: Hyacinths, early Tulips, 
` Double , Daffodils, and Golden 
Spur; Orange Phcoenix, Irving, 
Barri, . Horsefieldi, Ornatus. 
(Pheasant’s Eye), Polyanthus 
_ (flowered), and Jonquils and 

Tulips. a 


'May.—Darwin and Cottage Tulips, Empress 


and Emperor Daffodils, Grape 
Hyacinths, Spanish Tris, late 
Pheasant’s Eye, and Double- 
white Narcissus. | 


I could have doubled this list by including 
many very useful and: pretty bulbs, but l 
think it more impressive by keeping to old 
and.tried favourite sorts, and surely the list 
and the period occupied aré impressive indeed. 

I began with this appreciation because | 
want to advocate a larger and much more 
general planting of bulbs. When we break 
from the rigours of winter our gardens ought 
at once to burst into a full and delightful 
spring. It is marvellous how quickly the 
flowers spring to birth, and if there were 
more of them it would be a brighter and 
gayer world. Its meagreness or its abund- 
ance rests with us, but I confess I have often 
thought the woodlands and meadows make 
a much more bountiful display than many of 
our gardens, and would put us to shame it 
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Hyacinth, and Daffodil plants 


_ i 


we only thought about it. But we do not 
think about it that way. Yet, is it not more 


_ upon it once again just as a remembraner f= 


for one year’s effect | 


lifted six flowering bulbs, besides others of a. 1-3 
younger growth. I have seen Hyacinths 
and Crocuses go on for ten years, though, as 
regards the first, the size of bloom has . 
greatly deteriorated, and the spikes were only 
fit for cutting. We all know how Daffodils 
will increase. Some years ago I planted 
Emperor Daffodils in clumps of three, and }. 
there must be nearly fifty now in evry 
clump. Satisfactory? Of course, and this 
is so, more or less, ‘with all hardy bulbs. 


Planting bulbs oe 
-= A year ago I dealt in detail with the plant- {> 
ing of bulbs, and it may be necessary to touch |= 


and not so detailed. But, first, I want to 
point out the merit of bulbs as subjects for d 
window boxes (Fig. 2), and to recommend į.. 
them especially for that purpose. Those that 4 
lend themselves to that purposé may bef 
selected either to make the effect somewhat | 
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Fig. 4—Planting Hyacinth 2 Inches 
below surface 


continuous or simultaneous, either early o 5 
late. For a continuous effect we begin wae 
-Crocuses going on to Hyacinths and er 
Tulips, and following with later Cae i 
Daffodils. For an early simultaneous e 
use later Crocuses, Hyacinths, an . } a 
flowering Tulips combined ; for a later = at 
taneous effect reliance must be placed M is f 
Tulips and Empress or I:mperor Dafio A 
A combination I recommended a year ago i 
dark Wallflowers in combination with Par ; 
veror Daffodils. na 1: 
There is one detail in the planting of bubs | 
upon which ideas appear to be very mvt 


it is perfectly in order to point out that whe 
planted too sparsely the effect 1s poor el 
however, amends itself when bulba es 
in the ground. In planting a bed of Tulip 


es 
should not put them at more oat 


: T apart; Hyacinths at from 6 es, at: 
P December.—Paper-white Narcissus, Freesias, cheerful to see a golden patch of Crocuses or 4 inches; Daffodils 3 inches to 51 , Sat 
Roman Hyacinths. a snow-white clump of Snowdrops (Fig. 1) cording to variety ; Crocuses, 2 inches} dl 
| Christmas.—Paper-white Narcissus, large- than to see a- patch of naked‘ brown earth? drops, 1 inch apart in clumps Sr atl 
_ flowered Hyacinths, early For very few pence, and hardly any trouble, bulbs, like ‘‘Glory of the am, ih 
Tulips, and Sol d'or Nar- they could be permanently converted, for both ‘* Squills,” from 1 inch to 2 inches; 4 
- cissus. © '  Crocuses and Snowdrops go on for years. Irises, 4 inches. Please do not o | 
i. = i i ; 
es : i | 
a ' A 5 l 
ra , { i 
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years, and where | l 
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Fig, 3—Tulips and Pouva 
for one years e& 
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regards the first, | 

greatly deteriorated, ani 


fit for cutting. \\e 2! 
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Emperor Daffodils in 
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and not so detail. | 
point out the mer’ 
window boxes (I's. 
them especially for 
fend themselves! ' 
selected either to " 
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This is anther mo, aa Athese spaces as arbitrary, but as approximate 


—they are quoted as such that will ensure a 
first-year display. (lig. 3-) - 

A point I insist upon in planting is- that a 
trowel should be always used, a dibble never. 
The base of a bulb should always: rest on 
solid’earth, and how would it be possible for 
a Tulip, Hyacinth, or Daffodil to rest on 
the bottom of a hole made by a sharp-pointed 
dibble? If it is true that ** Nature abhors 
a vacuum °” I am perfectly sure that bulbs, 


or, indeed, any other plants, are illustrations 


of how great that abhorrence is. I repeat, 
as | have repeated before, use a trowel unless 
perchance you. may find it convenient to use 

le. And the depth? I have come a 


we are at last. Ihe'depth partly. depends 
upon whether the planting is for a perma- 
nepcy or for one season only. Those who 
are observant will have noticed that a Daffo- 
dil or Tulip, aye, or even a Crocus, will find 
a way up and through even when by mis- 
chance they are buried a foot deep; but in 
planting to bury them as deeply as that would 
bea grave error, for it is a hundred chances 
fo one they would bloom one or two at a time 
irregularly. For permanent planting the 
base of the bulb may be as much as 6 inches 
below the surface, but ordinarily the top of 
a bulb should not be more than 2 inches be- 
low. (Fig. 4.) Snowdrops and Crocuses are 
sufficiently buried if they have-an inch of 
soil above them. The old Double-white Nar- 
cISSUs js an exception to the rule, and should 
be planted from 6 inches to 9 inches, accord- 
ing to the nature of the soil the lighter soil 
associated with the greater depth. 


—_— 


Time of planting 


_ Perhaps a point of the greater importance 
§ the ume of planting. at may broadly be 
Meepled as a truism that the longer a bulb 
5 given to reach its flowering stage the 
Arger and better will be the bloom, other 
jahings being equal. A daffodil planted early 
|M september, or a Tulip, or a Hyacinth, 
will out-class a similar bulb planted in 


November, the reason being that it at once 
making roots and establishing 


ets about 
elf in the soil before the time for top- 
fowth sets in. There isa peculiar fact about 


libs which goes to prove this. Keep a Daf- 
Odi! or a Tulip out of the ground and in time 
pe Wp starts growing, but the roots do not. 
this shows that there is at least a semi- 
Mependence, and that, while Time has a 
Keided influence over the top, it has not 


Aoessarily the same influence over the roots. 

E this out for yourselves! My urgent 

“ce is plant your bulbs as carly after the 

N Ps Si ptember as possible, even 

a, ou may sacrifice a few days of vour 
ding. 


or growing in pots and bowls the same 

“ Pponciples apply except that you can- 
he your depth for planting. 
mets are planted so that the crowns are 


p 
ot choose 


E ranky surface of the soil; Tulips are 
Ei. - y buried ; Daffodils protrude a 
a. ee depth from the soil. But 
Saat ort-season things, and so long 
Biss. ind food and moisture the 
Bc li well assured. I began by 
© foro. Wue of bulbs grown in pots 
| Sia carly blooming. Last year I 
he focus. Straton just how to pot then. 
ater i i growing them in fibre and in 
ms, reading, and I see so many 
a. only part successes, that it 
ending ce’ Dat dubious about recom- 
Swell va vs method. Perhaps it would be 
Bs ot ve this till next week, as, having 
E a ‘unty of it, a passing refer- 
. suMce to help anv one. 
EJF. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Fruit 
Gathering Apples 


Early varieties are ripe or ripening, and 
the prevention ‘of injury and loss is a matter 
for attention. Gather the fruit before it falls 
to the ground. How are we to know when 
an Apple is ready for gathering? By raising 
the Apple to and above the horizontal’ posi- 
tion as it hangs upon the tree, and by a 
slight pressure downwards by means of the 
thumb of the hand grasping the Apple, ap- 
plied to the point of the stalk. In many 
cases that thumb-pressure is not required, 
the stalk readily separating from its base on 
the mere raising of the fruit. 

THE KEEPING OF APPLES. Practically every 
person who thas grown Apples has noticed 
that they decay very quickly in certain sea- 
sons. Usually the Apple quickly succumbs 
to decay after a summer which has been hot 
and dry. If the heat be continued into the 


autumn the decay appears to be more wide- . 


spread and rapid. After cold and wet sum- 
mers the trouble appears to be distinctly less 
troublesome. The summer of 1923 becomes 
an object of interest with regard to its effect 
upon the keeping quality of Apples, since, 
although it has been dry, it has been a cold 
summer with two short periods of extra heat. 
The non-keeping qualities of Apples, after a 
dry summer of rather abnormal heat, have 
been attributed to a deficiency of mineral 

atter in the fruit, arising from the absence 
of rain during the period of growth of the 
fruits collectively and individually, and fail- 
ing to dissolve and render it available to ‘the 
tree and its leaves and fruit. If this is 
correct, as the writer ts inclined to think it 
is, it would appear that fruit-growers on a 
large scale are almost helpless in the matter, 
but a few trees in cach small garden possibly 
may be occasionally well watered by their 
owners at critical periods, and loss of fruit, 
by this decay, prevented to a large degree. 
We well know the rapidity of this decay, and 
it is known that certain amounts of nitrogen, 
potash, and phosphoric acid should be pre- 
sent in the fruit of the Apple-tree and its 
leaves and wood. What is net generally 
known is the amount of each chemical which 
should be present in the fruit to arrest or 
prevent the decay. In the absence of specific 
information about the chemical constituents 
of any given varicties of the Apple, culinary 
and dessert, We must apply to their preserva- 
tion such knowledge as we possess in other 
Ways. 

TEMPERATURE FOR KEEPING.—A low tem- 
perature and rather dry atmosphere, with 
darkness, appear to be the combined condi- 
tions generally most suitable in the British 
Isles. By ‘‘ low temperature” is meant a 
temperature ranging from 35 degs. F. to 45 
degs. I., a temperature too low generally for 
the rapid increase of organic life in low form, 
such as moulds and fungi. *“ Rather dry 
atmosphere " implies an atmosphere contain- 
ing a very slight amount of moisture, just 
enough to form a slight dew upon glass if 
the air around it were suddenly reduced to 
below the freezing-point, but not sufficient to 
collect into a “ drop“ of water. ‘* Dark- 
ness ” implies a room from which daylight 
may be excluded, or boxes, large or small, 
with lids well-fitting. Given the above con- 
ditions the Apples so stored should keep long 
and well if suited for the purpose and not 
early ripeners and bad keepers. 

HanptixGc Aprres.—There are moments 
when, some time or other, evervone uncon- 
sciously bruises an Apple as it is held in 
the hand. The skin of the Apple is not so 
resistant nor so thick as it is thought to be, 
therefore the cells immediately below the 
skin become easily ruptured, decay. and 
transmit decay to the adjoining cells and thev 
to other cells, and thus it spreads, producing 
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at that first ruptured part a centre of decay. 
Usually there are a number of points of rup- 
ture forming centres of decay, and if the 
weather at that time be warm, with a moist 
atmosphere, we have congenial conditions 
for fungoid development, and growth 
and decay rapidly spreads. Thus a few 
bruised Apples here and there about a fruit- 
room may easilv and quickly, under such 
favourable conditions, spoit a nice crop of 
Apples that had been gathered and stored 
under conditions favourable in all other re- 
spects. We therefore sce the evil results 
which surely arise from careless or thought- 
less handling. But when to that is added 
the placing on the shelves, and the knocking 
and rolling, and abrupt stoppages thev re- 
ccive, there can be little surprise felt or ex- 
pressed when that treatment is followed by 
the information that “ There are many de- 
caving Apples in the fruit-room, Ma'am!” 
We now clearly see that an Apple should not 
be bruised :— 

(1) In the act of gathering (bruise caused 
by finger-tips); (2) when being placed (not 
dropped) in the gathering-basket; (3) when 
taken out of the gathering-basket (bv pouring 
and rolling them out); (4) when being 
arranged on the fruit-room shelves (bruise 
caused by violent contact with the shelves); 
(5) when arranging on the shelves (caused by 
rolling them about); (6) while being examined 
for decay (ditto); and (7) when being packed 
for a journey (by careless handling). 

Varieties of Apples which are naturally 
“soft,” or rather ‘* soft,” when ripe are very 
easily bruised, readily showing every bruise 
or cell-rupture. To this class belong practi- 
cally all the “ Codlin ” type. 9 Ecklinville 
Seedling is representative of another type 
which is peculiarly ‘ soft’ when ripe. For 
this reason the variety has fallen into dis- 
favour with some fruit-growers, excellent 
Apple though it be. The texture of the edible 
portion of Apples is a matter of some import- 
ance, and should receive more attention, the 
cooking: qualities and the duration of the life 
of the Apple after ripening being to some 
extent directly connected with its texture, 
At the present time size and colour appear to 
be the chief centres of interest, with an occa- 
sional thought to flavour if it be recom- 


mended for dessert. J. U. 
NOTES AND REPLIES 
Peach-leaves diseased 
(R.).—The Peach-leaves sent are not 


diseased, but are very badly affected with red- 
spider, which is generally caused by too warm 
and dry an atmosphere in the house, The 
trees should be well svringed with clean 
soft water morning and evening, taking 
care to well wet the undersides of the foliage, 
Also the roots should be kept well supplied 
With moisture, not merely (as is often done) 
damping the surface of the soil, but giving 
sufficient to thoroughly soak the whole of 
the border. Examine the roots now, and if 
dry give them a thorough soaking of water 
at once, and keep them moist afterwards. 


Scalded Grapes 


(S.).—The Grapes sent are badly “scalded,” 
and this is generally caused thróugh late or 
imperfect ventilation on some bright, sunny 
morning, whilst the internal atmosphere of 
the vinery and even the berrjes are saturated 
with moisture. The Muscat of Alexandria 
and Lady Downe’'s Grapes are particularly 
liable to this affection. The best wav top r ; 
vent it is to leave some air on at the te oe 
the house all night, and to keep he For 
water pipes warm to maintain the required 
temperature and produce a rather dry and 
light atmosphere. This will prevent the a 
cumulation of stagnant moisture in the anoi 


the house and on the Grapes. 
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Southern : Counties 
Winter Lettuces 
Make a good sowing now of an approved 
variety from the drills of which plants may 
be drawn and pricked into cold frames to 
stand the winter, also-under or at the foot 
-of walls of any aspect saving north, where 


they usually pass through the ordeal of severe 


weather and turn in for use in May. The re- 
mainder of the plants may be left. in the drills, 
and will come in useful for planting in the 
_ Open in spring. Winter White Cos is, on the’ 


- whole, the best variety for the purpose. 


Turnips | | 

-~ The season so far has not been a good one 
for Turnips, especially where light soils are 
concerned, and good succulent roots have 
been scarce. -Where the rainfall has been 
abundant there is yet a chance of securing 
a useful crop of roots if a good-sowing is 
made at once on soil in good heart. If not 
a success, the plants, if kept through the 
winter, will always yield a profitable crop of 
tops in the spring. | 


. Leeks 


Mould up the earliest in trenches, but þe- 


fore doing so give the roots a very thorough 


soaking of water, seeing that little moisture 


*. will reach them after the soil is placed round 


the stems and made firm. The roots of suc- 
cessional plants in trenches should not want 
for moisture; feed either with liquid or an 
artificial if growth is not satisfactory. Make 
a final planting for spring use in the open. 
ground in holes made with a bar or long- 


' shanked dibber, dropping the plants. in after-. 


wards and puttin 
. cover the roots. 


g in enough fine soil to well 
B : 
Mushrooms \ 


’ 
- 


Collect droppings for the making cf the | 


first bed. As soon as sufficient has been ob- 
tained for the purpose, spread the droppings 
on the floor of an open shed about a foot in 
depth and turn the .whole every other day 
(working the outside portions into the centre 
on each occasion) to liberate rank steam and 


sweeten the mass. In about ten days’ time | 


the droppings should be in fit condition for 
the making of the beds. Spread the manure 
evenly, as it is taken in, and make firm either 


_. by treading or ramming. When completed 


the bed should be 18 inches in depth. Insert 
a bottom heat thermometer, and, after the 
mass has heated and the temperature falls 
to 80 degrees, spawn and soil at once. Use 


_ fresh spawn, good loam reduced to fine sifted 


condition. If laid on 2 inches thick it will 
be of the right thickness when beaten down 
with a spade. Finish afterwards with a 
mason’s trowel, 


Pelargoniums | 
The wood of the earliest flowering plants 


-being firm ànd ripe, the necessary cutting 


back should be done, and the plants placed in 
a pit or frame to break. If kept close for a 


, time, new growth will soon be made, and 


the plants ready for shaking out and re- 
-potting.. The pruned-off portions should be 
made into cuttings if an increase of stock is 
required or if the old plants show signs of 
becoming worn out. Root them in slight 
warmth, using a sandy compost and placing 
five to seven cuttings in 6-inch pots. 


Eupatorium vernale — > 
Give plants the final shift into 47-inch or 
8-inch pots, according to the size of the plants 
and the purpose for which they are required. 
A sandy compost, consisting of nearly all 
loam with a little leaf-mould added, suits 
their requirements. | A. W. 
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THE WEEK'S WORK 


_. Midland Counties 
Pears | | = 


These require more attention in’ gathering 
than Apples, for they vary more in ‘their sea- 
sons of ripening, so that no hard-and-fast 
line can be laid down with regard to them, 
and only the experienced cultivator will know 


just when it.is best to pick: Some of our 


‘best Pears, such as Marie Louise, may be 
greatly lengthened in séason by being picked 
in batches of two or three dozen at a time. 
Other varieties which ripen up naturally 
during September and October ‘should be 


- treated in the same way, while late varieties 


are best left on the trees as long as they will 
hang, or until the nights begin to get frosty. 


Lavender and Rosemary ~ 


- This is the best season for taking cuttings 
of these plants, and it is`desirable to have a 
good stock of two-year-old plants in the re- 
serve garden from which to replace exhausted 
stocks of six or seven years old. The flowers 
produced by the younger plants are vastly 
superior; moreover, branches in older plants 
canker and die away, leaving ugly gaps in 
the beds. Select short, stumpy cuttings 
from the upper and exposed parts of the 


-plants, slipping them off and smoothing the 


jagged ends with a sharp knife. Insert the 
cuttings in a cold frame in sandy soil, giving 
them a good watering with a rosc-can to 
settle the soil, and keep the frame closed. It 
is important in taking the cuttings to select 


.them from those plants bearing the true grev 


foliage and large trusses of strongly-scented 
flowers. . f 


Liliurns l l 
Lilium tigrinum Fortunei grandiflorum is 
now. making a magnificent display. This 


Lily can be recommended as a most satisfac- 


_ tory variety, and is worthy of extended culti- 


vation. It is very hardy and will thrive almost 
anywhere and in any ordinary soil. The 
plant has a very strong habit, growing to a 


height of from 4 feet to 6 feet, and bearing 


immense spikes of orange-scarlet flowers. 
Whether planted in clumps in -the mixed 
border, in beds of Rhododendrons, or other 
places, this Lily is:most effective. The price 
is moderate, and a supply can be obtained at 
a small outlay.. ~  —. 


Spring Cabbage 


Me ` 


4 


The earliest plants of the first sowing will 


be planted out as soon as ready. A plot of 
ground recently occupied by Onions has been 
prepared by deep digging and manuring. 
After the ground is made firm the plants are 
put out in rows'18 inches apart and 1 foot 
between the plants, so that in early spring 


the alternate ones can be removed for filling 


gaps which often occur after a wet winter; 
others not required for this purpose can be 
cut early. Plant very firmly. 


Violets  . 


Plants intended for winter-flowering in cold 
frames, and that have formed strong crowns, 
should be lifted with good balls of carth at- 


tached to their roots, and planted about 1 foot 


apart each way, with the foliage as near to 
the glass as possible, Soil from old Cucumber 
frames mixed with sifted road grit or mortar 
rubble is very suitable for Violets. Damping 
causes the greatest trouble among Violets in 
winter, hence the advantage of growing them 


-in a porous soil. Water the plants thoroughly, 


and keep the frame close and shaded during 
the day for the first week after planting, but 
afterwards admit plenty of air, removing the 


lights entirely on all favourable occasions. 


FW. G: 


- 


~ 
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Melons 


It is not unusual round abou 
Melons to develop canker, es 
have been grown in soil of a rather looge ter. 
ture. The only cure is to dr 3 


ess the affected 
part of the stem of the plant with. lime or 
with sulphur, or with a mixture of both. It 


is, perhaps, too much to say that lime.or sul. 
phur effects a ‘‘ cure,” but they- cheek the 
disease at all events, and carry on the plants 


N 


t this time for 
pectally if they 


until the crop ripens. Watering, of course, | 


should be most carefully done, for applying 
moisture to the collar of the plant—combined 


with a low temperature—is certain: to induca 
canker. 


morning. 


Peaches on walls 


The season has been an unfortunate one for $. 
all kinds of hardy fruits, and Peaches have f 
suffered in common with other things, |: 
Those who may have a sprinkling on south }: 
walls ought to expose the fruits té-the scanty |. 


sun by removing a few leaves. In suchar 
other season, a number of years ago, I found 
that ripening was materially hastened by 
placing spare sashes against the Peach wall at 


a Sharp angle. The sashes had to be well | 
secured against accident from winds, ‘but the | 


little trouble involved was well repaid. , 
Stove plants 


The fire must soon be lighted for good inj 
any case, but where such things as, for in- | 
stance, Ixoras are grown, pipe heat is now f 
indispensable. Shading can now be dispensed | 
with entirely, and a comfortable atmosphere 4 ` 
should be maintained. Where Allamandas | 
and Dipladenias are grown there ought a} 


present to be a good display, and these are 


usually succeeded by Euphorbia jacquine | 


flora, Poinsettias, and that class of stuf 


generally. The Eucharis Lilies intended for 
winter flowering should still be resting. I | 
the bulbs have been regularly forced they 


will soon respond to an increased temperi 


ture, provided that they have been thoroughly] 


rested. 


Ferns 


Plants which have been scattered up and 
down in other houses during the summer 
months will now be more easily. handled if 
they are assembled. As in the case of stove 
plants, less shading is now desirable in the 


Fernery, and, while plenty of moisture 5 


needed, watering ought not to be overdone: | 
Those who have to arrange .for pot plants 
during winter in quantity ought to make 3 
point of growing plenty - of. AAT 
cuneatum, A. elegans, and A. decosa. y 
latter is very useful, but is hardly $0 popula 
as the others, which have smaller frondage, 
Very useful, too, are the various forms 0 
Nephrolepis, and, of course, the value 0 
the Pterises has long been known. Cyrto 
mium falcatum—a hardy Fern—is not wile 
out value in pots for placing in cold corridors 
or in unheated rooms. 


Vegetable garden 


As soon as Cabbage plants are large 
enough they may be planted out. Rater 
use plants may be put out in a warm bo a 
1 foot apart. Even if but one variety 
used, the plants im spring will not all hea 
in simultaneously, and the earlier ones a 
be pulled by the roots when ready 1 A i 
to permit the remainder to develop. Wher 
Potatoes are ripe they ought to be lifted m 
out delay. There is certain to be much supt 
tuberation this year. Winter Spinach my 
be thinned till the plants stand 3 inches ap 
and Celery should be earthed up when ™ 
soil is reasonably dry. 


‘ 


W. McG. 


Give a little air early in the {2 


‘ATED. 
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The annual exhibition at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Hall brought the Dahlia at its best 
in the way of variety; all the recognised 
forms were to be found in a high state of 
cultivation. Specialists in the trade put up 
excellent displays, and adding to the general 
show were several first-rate groups of Roses 
and hardy flowers left from the fortnightly 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
the day before. Compctition Was not par- 
ticularly keen except in a few instances; 
what may be termed a walk-over was all too 
frequent. It is pleasing to note, however, 
that the sternest contests were to be found in 
some of the smaller classes devoted to 
amateur growers. l 

NON-COMPETITIVE EXHIBITS. 

The elfort of Messrs. Carter Page and Co., 
Ltd., London Wall, was certainly a fine one, 
the more prominent kinds being the giant 
and other forms called decorative, although 
it was representative in having the choicer 
varieties of Cactus, Pompon, and so on. The 
more ellective sorts appeared to be Midas 
(yellaw), Aglaia (apricot), Moorkop (crim- 
son), Canute (pink), „King Harold (very 
dark), Porthos (blue shade), Nancy (salmon- 
pink), Glut (scarlet), Apple-blossom (light 
pink), and Mr. Dresselhuys (rosy-pink). The 
exhibit of Mr. J. T. West, Brentwood, was 
fine, and composed of serts principally of his 
commendable are Pink 


own raising. Most 

Pearl (a small-Nowered decorative kind), 
Abundance (soft (lesh-pink), Vixen (scarlet), 
Trevessa (terra-cotta), and Dazzle (scarlet), 
all of the form named. Mr. Charles Turner, 
Slough, was represented by Our Annie, 


Little Edie, and Gladys Unwin (three charm- 
ng small Peeony-shaped things), Psvche (a 
grand vellow large decorative variety), and 
Christine (a charming big bloom in pink and 
showy of the sorts in the 


whiti le The more 
display of Messrs. Jarman and Co., Chard, 
Were Joyce Goddard (red and yellow), Royal 
Standard (cerise-pink), and Mrs. Manning 
Kidd (rosy-violet) of their own raising, in 
large Peeony-shaped blooms; Mr. If, 
Dresselhuys was also good here. Messrs. 
Gheal ând Sons, Ltd., Crawley, had Apricot, 
Novelty, Crimson Flag, Delice Surrey Star, 
Coral, Crawley Beauty, and Queen Mary 
enspicuous among many excellent varieties. 
i Pew name in Dahlia exhibiting is the 
Ventral Garden Supplies, Kenton, and in the 
display of this firm the better giant sorts as 
Well as the miniature ones were to be found. 

! COMPETITIVE CLASSES. 

[RADE.— For 18 bunches of six Cactus 


vaneties Messrs. J. Stredwick and Son, St. 


Win arr j ~ 
eds, had the field to themselves. The 
awers Were so fine, however, and the kinds 
A Wwiern X * gy = 
© modern, that these will be named to save 


petition in referring to other exhibits of the 


Class. Chey were :—F. W. Fellowes, Satis- 
faction, Miss Stredwick, British Lion, Mrs. 
CA. Gillate, Gigantic, Homeric, Mrs. A. F. 
Barn S, Mammouth, John F. Woolman, 
yr E. Amos, Martin, Myrtlp, Gloriosa, 
hg | “v, Silverhill Park, Canary, and 

4 ck. The same growers led with 


W0 dozen specimen blooms on boards, and 
M addition to the above-named, Thos. 
ghwayman, and Supreme were pro- 
Birmingham, 


Ereni RGA ESA = A Woolman, : 

ah i Second with mostly splendid ex- 
in, ert: Edith Page, John F. 
ver, and Mrs. A. F. Gillatt proving 
Be ng. Messrs, Treseder, Ltd., 
five cl, te third. This Was a most attrac- 
a MOF a dozen Cactus, Mr. H. 
ion a ae the only exhibitor, and six of 
a... i aght Messrs, Stredwick with 
en, \ “man and Mr. Woolman with 

X k in that order. 


ee 
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The old show and fancy type were put up 
by one grower only, Messrs. Treseder, and 
such familiar names as Willie Garrett, Prince 
of Denmark, Mrs. Gladstone, Mrs. Saunders, 

~.Duchess of Albany, Wm. Powell, and 
Duchess of York were noted in looking for 
_the better. samples. Messrs. Cheal had it 
their own way with Single and with Pompon 
Dahlias, and of the former Lilian, Brilliant, 
Miss Roberts, Maria, and Kitty, and of the 
latter Clarissa, Gwyn, Cyril, Madeline, 
Electra, Elsa, and Girlie were picked from 
the rest. 
© For six sorts of the giant kinds the first 
prize went to Mr. Woolman with Fireflare, 
Dr. Tevis, Mirril, Futurity, President Wilson, 
and Cambria. Second and third were 
Messrs. Treseder and Messrs. Cheal, the 
leading sorts here being Mrs. H. J. Jones, 
The Prince, Orange King, and Prince of 
Wales. The six smaller decorative varieties 
that won for the Crawley growers were 
capital and well worth naming: Crimson 
Flag, The Maid, Barlow's Bedder, Mrs. 
Trist, Reginald Cory, and Lowficld White. 
The half-dozen of the small Pzeony type that 
came on top from Messrs. Cheal are also 
worth naming :—Lady Hurst, Wilfred 
Walker, Rosie, Hector, Leonie Cobb, and 
Baron Hayashi. 

AMATEURS. Quite the most successful com- 
petitor in the Cactus classes was Mr. W. J. 
Cramp, Streatham. Ile had fine examples, 
wired as well as on boards. The varieties 
were mostly those already named, although 
he had what may be termed midland counties’ 
seedlings In fine order; these were Elsie Jack- 
son, E. S. Jackson, and Viceroy, while 
Abbotsford again is not too well known south. 
Second and third in the specimen bloom class 
came Mr. H. P. Howard, Chesham, Bucks, 
and Mr. A. FP. Tolicld, Southampton. The 
leader for six Cactus was Mr. A. Brown, 
Janthe, Leagrave, Beds. He had, among 
others, Golden Crown, an old but by far the 
richest vellow variety among Dahlias. This 
experienced old grower also had the Singles 


in as fine fetide as any in the exhibition. 


Margery Choune (puce) Mrs. A. Brown 
(yellow), and Lady Bountiful) (rose with 


purple ring) were unfamiliar names here. A 
first-rate exhibit, too, was that of four of the 
tiny Preeny type from Mr. M. Howard, 
Chesham. Norah Bell (verv fine), Our 
Amnie, Rosie, and Baron [lavashi were most 
prominent — varieties. Other successful 
amateur growers in the smaller claeses were 
Mrs. B. Guiness, Sunninghill Park, Ascot, 
and Mr. A. Amos, Colchester. 

In table and other decorations the leaders 
in the open division were Messrs. Treseder 
and Mrs. A. R. Bide, Farnham, a vase of 
giant flowers of the former being specially 
effective. In the first prize tables the Pompon 
variety Nerissa, with a white Cactus, and 
branzy-shaded small sorts were emploved. 


STAR DATILIAS. 


New varieties recommended for trial at 
Wislev. From about 40 the selection was :— 
Nutfeld Priory (a fine thing in orange- 
bronze), Defiance (scarlet), Thes. Ewbank 
(ruby), and Vive la France (dark crimson), 
all miniature Pwony in type, the two former 
from Messrs. Cheal, the latter pair from Mr. 
A. J. Cobb, Reading: Amun Ra is the giant 
American variety, about ro inches in dia- 
meter, and of a golden-bronze tint, put up by 
Mr. Woolman; Zebra (striped) and Thos. 
Want (coral-red), two Cactus kinds, and a 
bis decorative one in Victory (of a warm pink” 
shade) from Messrs. Stredwick: Mrs. Perr 
(a well-formed red Collarette) from Messrs. 


Treseder. H. S. 
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Correspondence 


. Propagating. Pinks 

(D.).—Now is the best time to propagate 
Pinks from pipings. The smallest growths 
strike most freely, and if the weather is dull 
and showery at the time they are taken off 
they may be put in in a shady position quite 
in the open ground. It is rather more diffi- 
cult to propagate the Pink in the south of 
this country than in the north, and in dry, 
sunny weather it is best to place the pipings 
in boxes and to strike them on a very mild 
hot-bed. They must be shaded from the sun 


until roots are formed. 


Rose stocks 
(Belgrave).—Apply for your Rose stocks 
to any of the Rose growers whose names are 
familiar as advertisers in this paper, but apply 
early as the article is something in the nature 
of a picked one. Plant in late autumn. 
There is no detail that could be given as 
different to the general ones. By planting 
early a chance is afforded of good prowths 
next vear. Select three of the best of these 
near the top for budding in the proper season 
—July. 
Carnations attacked by eelworms 
(Wm. Morrison).—Your Carnations 
suffering from an attack of eelworms, which 
are so small at present that they cannot be 
seen, except by the aid of a strong micro. 
scope. To burn the plants at once is the best 
thing you can do, and we certainly should not 
take livers from a plant that was infested by 
these worms, nor should we prow Carnations 
on the same soil for at least-wo years. As 
many other plants are attacked by this pest 
in the autumn, trench the ground deeply, 
burying the surface soil at the bottom, and in 
the springs manure well with superphosphate, 
or sulphate of potash, or of ammonia. No 
insecticide can be made to reach the worms 
without injuring the plants, and though an 
application of one of the above manures mav 
help the plant to resist the attack, it will not 
kill the enemy, 


SHORT REPLIES 


J. G. C.—Cut the Plum suckers out well 
down below the soil-line, Some Plums are 
more prone to send up suckers than others. 
It will do ng damage to the tree to remove 


them. 
NAMES OF PLANTS 


Fillongley.— rr Statice Suworow; 2; 
Mimulus cardinalis. 

S. M. Walsall.—Stove plant is Sanchizia 
nobilis. 

G. V.—It is impossible to 
plant from a rough sketch. 

G. R. N.—1, Cleredendren trichatonium ; 
2, Myrtus Luma, see reply to “ Jem.” 

Jem.—Your shrub is Myrtus Luma, which 
produces myriads of charming white flowers 
from July to September, It should do well 
In Gloucestershire if planted against a warm 
wall, as, coming from Chili, it sometimes 
gets damaged during severe Winters when 
left out in the open unprotected, | 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 
W, E. Chaplin, successor Paul's Royal 


Nurseries, Waltham Cross, — Descriptive 
catalogue of Roses for autumn, 1923 


are 


identify your 


i Frank Cant and Coa., Lraiswick Rose 
Gardens, Colchester. — Rose Catalogue for 
autumn, 1023, with hi a 

5 Tass, n hints en tre : 
ta treatment af 


z Carter Page and Co., Ltd.. London Wall 
|C. 2.—List of bu'hs and spring flowers, 

vegetable seeds. frui s f — 
Ss hee seeds, fruit-trees, and bushes 

E e Jersey N ursertes, Lid., Jersey, CT — 
ataotue of R Carnations, Dal- 

phiniums, and fruit-trees. l 7 
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Glasgow. Show 
“Lady Blythwood opened the annual: flower ` 
show organised by the Corporation of-Glas- 
gow in conjunction with the Glasgow and 


- West of Scotland Horticultural Society. The 


i 


. amateur grower. 


total’ number of entries was 3,456, being 300 
more than last year. The increase is con- 
fined to the competitive classes, and the 


‘q@ @¢¢ °, . œ 


In the class for the best collection of cut 
Roses the first prize and the challenge cup 
went to Mr. Thomas Robinson, Nottingham. 
Among his best varieties were Emma Wright, 


Colonel Oswald Fitzgerald, and K. of K. A 


notable exhibit of 24 blooms was put up by 
Mr. Laurence Black, -Kinglassie, Fife, an 
The judges considered his 
lot the most creditable exhibit they have yet. 
seen coming from a small garden. Thomas 


~. Smith and Sons, Stranraer, were first for 


baskets’ of Roses, the blooms being excep- 
tionally fine, especially their new Rose Mrs. 


Tom. Smith. Another prominent exhibitor 


was Hugh Dickson, Ltd., Belfast, who were 
first in the class for 48 cut blooms, while in 
the 24 bloom class the principal award went 
to D. and W. Croll, Broughty Ferry. 

The silver cup and-class prize for the best 
collection of Sweet Peas artistically arranged 
went to Mr. William Smith, Dunecht, Aber- 
deen. In many cases the exhibits were so 
evenly matched that the judges had difficulty 
in allocating the awards. Mr. James Paul, 
Killearn, was first in the class for 24 vases, 
and among them his Austin Frederick im- 
proved was of exceptional merit. In the 12- 
vase class Mr. John Smellie, Helensburgh, 
was first. In the single-vase classes the 
honours were pretty evenly divided between 
Mr. Smellie and Mr. Paul. 

The early Chrysanthemums made an at- 
tractive show. For the best collection of 
blooms artistically arranged the first prize 


was awarded to Torrance and Hopkins, 


Busby. Mr. John Mason, Drymen, was first 


for a group of 12, and Mr. Thomas Nelson, 


Rutherglen, for a group of six. ~Torrance 


and Hopkins secured first for Carnations. 


Outstanding in the group were Kelso and 
Glow, the latter being a new variety of bril- 
liant colour. Mr. C. Engelmann, Saffron 
Walden, was first for Perpetual Carnations.. 
A good display of Dahlias’ was staged, the, 
Cactus variety being splendidly shown by 
Torrance and Hopkins, who gained fiftst prize 
in the class for six vases, outstanding in the 
group being afew blooms of John Riding. 
Two new -seedling Chrysanthemums were 
staged by Mr. A. McAlpine, Tollcross. Of 
these, Mary A. Houston, a large, bright, 
velvety crimson with gold reverse, a full 
flower, and borne on long stems, was the 
more outstanding. ‘Much earlier than 
Goacher’s Crimson, to which it is likely to 
prove a very serious rival, Mary A. Houston 
_will become a popular variety. 


In the fruit section ‘‘The Glasgow Herald” 


challenge cup, for the second year in suc- 
cession, went to Mr. George Anderson, gar- 
dener to the Earl of Balfour. Apart from 
the competitive classes some of the best- 
known Scottish nurserymen had magnificent 
displays. Austin. and M‘Aslan, whose record 
in Glasgow extends: over a period of 200 
years, had a large and.striking exhibit; the 
best, in fact, the firm has presented in Glas- 


_ gow or elsewhere. This included a great 


- Ls 
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variety of vegetables and a fine collection of. 
Gladioli, including many fine new varieties. 
Immediately adjoining, the firm also arranged 


-a good group of trees and shrubs, including a 


. was also a feature of their stand. 


comprehensive collection of conifers. 


An ex- 
hibit of ‘Roses from their Cathcart Nurseries 


Austin and 
M‘Aslan are giving considerable attention to 
Rose culture, and have been awarded several 
medals for displays. 

Dobbie and Co., Ltd., of Edinburgh, had a 
magnificent exhibit of Roses, Dahlias, and 


' Sweet Peas, etc. 


A 


- Dumfries. 


An attractive collection of dwarf-grown 
Dahlias in pots was shown by Mr. Charles 


‘Young, Kennishead Nurseries, near Glas- 
- gow. The blooms were of excellent quality. 


A feature of the group was an exceptionally 
fine lot of the popular dwarf Dahlia Coltness 
Gem. We were interested in a fine seedling 
“ Dunecht Glen,” exhibited by Torrance and 
Hopkins, of Busby. This novelty is a yellow 
companion to Coltness Gem and is of similar 
habit. | 

The Carse of Gowrie Nursery Co., who 
exhibit iñ conjunction with the Waterybutts 
Fruit Farm, devote their energies exclusively 


-to the cultivation of hardy fruits, and showed 


a large and fine collection grown in the Carse 


of Gowrie. 


Kerr and Co., the. well-known seedsmen, 
of Queen Street, Glasgow, had a special vege- 
table collection. 

A splendid selection of bulbs was shown by 
Williamson, Gemmell, and Co., also bedding 
plants, Begonias, and Ferns. Thomas Dagg 
and Sons also showed a large selection of 
bulbs. . © 


Thyne and Son, Dundee, had an attractive 


stand on which bedding Antirrhinums were a 


notable feature. | 

The Mavisbank Nursery Co., Ltd., Airdrie, 
who are said to be the largest bulb-forcers in 
Scotland, make a speciality of high quality 
bulbs, which they guarantee to be from the 
best bulb gardens of Holland. One of the 
firm was in the bulb district of Holland 
during the whole growing and harvesting 
season, and had their bulbs under observa- 
tion all the time. 

Mr. John Forbes, Hawick, had a well- 
arranged stand, on which are to be seen 
about 50 varieties of Phloxes, including the 
latest variéties. 

A large exhibit of fruit-trees in pots carry- 


Ing good crops‘ of well-matured fruit was 


staged by Learmont, Hunter, and King, 
The ‘' G.I.” medal was secured by Mr, 
J. G. Burgess for the best collection of vege- 
tables open to allotment holders in Scotland. 
_ A first-class modern plant-house was 
shown by Simpson and Farmer, horticultural 
builders; of Partick. The latest tvpe of cast 
sectional boiler was also shown suitable for 
heating large glasshouses and mansions. 
A. M‘Lauchlin and Co. showed an interest- 


ing range of scale model of different kinds of 


horticultural buildings, of which the firm 
make a speciality. 

` A rock garden in full bloom in the Kelvin 
Hall was a novelty, and Mr. Maxwell M. 


Hart's exhibit attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion. 


+ 


ĝi Gardenias Illustrated ” 
Medal Winners 


BARGOED, GILFACH, AND Disrricr Horti- 
CULTURAL SocikTy: Mr. A. G. Ovens, 18 pot 
plants. 

_ BOURNEMOUTH ADULT Sciools: 
W. A. H. Legg, best competitive entry. 

EASTLEIGH  RAILWAYMEN’S 
Society: Mr. G. F. 
highest points. 


Mrs. 


GARDENING 
Knight (second year), 


ELLERDINE,“ COLD ‘Hatton, AND Rowton 
FLOWER SHow : Mr. Richard Woolley, vege. 
tables. ieee 


FRINDSBURY FOOD PRODUCTION “inp Gar 


DENERS’ Society: Mr. G. Bishdp (second 
year), best kept garden. seas 
GIPSYVILLE ALLOTMENT AND Hor} cul Rit 
SocIETY : Mr. R. W. Cross, points: "$ 
HANDSWORTH HORTICULTURAL AND Atror- 
MENTS ASSOCIATION? “Mr. T. Howse, jun, 
highest points. 
L.G.O.C. HORTICULTURAL SOCIET 
W. Pipkin, Potatoes. re 
Moston HORTICULTURAL Society: Mr, Q. 
Howarth, Gladioli. i 


MOTTINGHAM ALLOTMENT Hopes As. 


SOCIATION: Mr. R. W. Palmer, highest 
points. fo * 


Dutch bulbs andon 


In the course of some comments on the 
pamphlet issued by the H.T.A.,- consisting 
of a-reprint from ‘‘ Truth,” warning the pub- 
lic against buying ‘‘ Dutch” Roses, plants, 
bulbs, etc., ‘* The Fruit Grower” says:— ` 


‘It is right that the British public should . 
be told that they ‘ should deal with ie 
British nurserymen and seedsmen only, and . 


demand _ British-grown products,’ ‘but the 
British public should also be informed that 
our horticultural trade in itself does not deal 
in products of foreign origin under the thin 


guise of British-grown stuff, and until they | 


can be told that our own trade is above 
suspicion in the matter then ‘ Truth’ ts ex 
ploiting something which is bad form and 
not good business. 
course, that there are fraudulent foreign 
traders, which it is one of the objects of the 
‘Truth’ pamphlet to stress, and most folk 
also know that there are here and there, un- 
fortunately, fraudulent English- traders. It 


is the worst possible selling policy to at ` 


vertise successful competitors, however un- 
desirable a class they may be, by attacking 
them. May it not be regarded as a sign of 
weakness? What tradesman has succeeded 
on those lines? Mud-slinging- may relieve 
some minds, but it has never led to any bene: 
ficial results. 


If the English bulb people 


would advertise their wares with something 


like the regularity and energy displayed by 
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Everyone knows, of 


oe ee E L 


the best Dutch houses, and some of lesser < 


degree, e us il 
muck-raking business and for inspired artices 
in ‘Truth.’ Better results would accrue 
from speeding up their methods of an 
tising in the English Press than by spen Ing 


money distributing to their customers an at 
Dutch bulbs and Roses. Candoir 
also compels us to regard as cool the requ! Ţ 
that has been made to the horticultural Press 
to reprint the ‘ Truth’ pamphlet, considering 


tack on 


. F 5 
the attitude and disposition of the manage 


; > q- 
and directors of horticultural trade organise 


| ; ; ea 
tions towards horticultural journals. Inste 


Ss age ee yociprocity | 
of receiving that appreciation and Tot ont } 
to which they are undoubtedly entitled ! 


° tó 
matter they were somewhat unkindly, oa 
say unjustifiably, prejudiced in a PO a 
is in the records of the Horticultura 


; ‘Trade 
Association.» In this paragraph, headed ) 


è tt ic asser 
and Gardening Press, ... it 15 ae 
that ‘in part of the gardening Press 


l s an 
been a tendency to exalt foreign stull ar 


AEN mot 
decry British produce,” without any ae 
to define more clearly what part, 


2 N = ‘reproach 0! 
being that each paper bears the repr 


n 
being unpatriotic, pro-foreign, an ha 
desirable member of the British hortie hae 
Press. The truth is that our pom i 
Press has exceeded the ‘ae the 
patriotism and deliberately sufferer atl 
business point of view by limiting + all but 
vertisements and by rigidly excluding el 
the best class of Dutch houses, an cop 
ceives no adequate compensatory 
from British suppliers.” | 


Ş f ey 
j i 
‘ f ‘ 
eo 
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ek eth { 


there would: be little use” för this 


ot | l Sepe oe 5 E 


ction of- ELLERDINE “Coup py | N > ; : 
rieties, - Frowsr Suow. i putt , 

‘ranged tables, w Riet j l 

iding a ° FRINDSBLRY Poop Prina ` 


An EX- DENERS’ Socipry: MG 
irserjes - year), best kept garden, p 


tin and GiPsYviLLe Autor io No. 2324— VoL. XLV. SEPTEMBER x oro en a 4 
ne terra No. 2324—V 2, 1923 [Ere tg feames! Subscrinton, | 
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MDs Aso a Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The Eaglish Flower Garden” 
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who bulbs, etc., “The fui Gn 
butts “Tt is right that the be amethystinum, one of the finest of the species, 


. kawt aE pA . . 
sively be told that they ' sho Dried flowers whilst giganteum makes a handsome border 


owed- British nurserymen ani » plant.  Eryngiums will &row in any light 


“arse demand Britishgrom pos At certain times of the year, when flowers One cannot say of the Helichrvsums that Soil, and should be planted in March or April. 
British public hit la in the garden are plentiful, we have some they are lacking in colour, as in the early Acrocliniums, too, are pretty, and add 
men, our horticultural toden = that by not a few are little appreciated when autumn they provide many showy blossoms Variety where it is needed. The brightest of 


ege- in products of foreign og they appear. It may be that the abundance in the borders, but few understand how to all our dried “ flowers ” js, perhaps, the 
guise of British-goin sie Of blossoms to be seen on every hand.makes properly Prepare them for winter. Almost showy Physalis, which can be increased 


n by. can be told that ar one independent, and that these, which one invariably those who grow them for the first #pidly by division of the roots, and in early 
ding suspicion in the matter Beaks hears called oie gauze” and autumn affgrds numerous pods of orange. 
agg ploiting something which t ae flowers, and dried or everlast- scarlet, like so many bells, from which they 
n of not good busines. E ka. . dae are not sufficiently showy in have derived the name of Winter Cherry. 
-— egurse, that thee a p S gar n When summer days are past, he flowers are of little Importance ; it is the 
tive traders; which its ene 3 one ias given place to winter, it is fruit, those peculiar appendages which, when 
rea ‘Truth’ pamphlet © S% Bmore vie one comes to regard even the a = is cut, dry off and kive a warmth to 
-also know that tiert a edge Tedeh With altered conditions aie 1 T blossoms, The variety P, 
rie, fortunately, fraudulent E i * at them very differently, and these Atkekengi is fairly well known. The best 
pa the worst posse © x fossoms, if they have been carefully sorts are Franchetti and Bunyardi, whose 
sin is the y ful onein gathered and kept, fill a niehe in the house calyces are larger and, if anything, of a more 
He e @ Ais nt! When other flowers are not available in any decided colour, A. G. 
the desira ESANS quantity, 7 
the’ them. Mate i lhe Rhodanthes, easily raised from seed 
ind e > iie Own in the greenhouse in spring, are de- Notes of the Week 
ng on those a # pit for pots a Me house in Mav, and 
as some MIN = fot their blooms of pink and silver, if ga ; 
va - Fetal results. » ee When half éxpanited. last Ruel Pe bias The purple Coneflower (Rudbeckia pur- 
Al- would advertise th Served and dried than if left on the plants purea) 
en like the regulary © Until the leaves have decayed. Blooms thus This distinct species is often overlooked 
he the best Dutch has’ gathered when half open retain their colour when panting borders of hardy flowers, but 
degree, there wou much longer than those permitted to remain t nught well be included for its unusual 
7 muck-rabing bus | zp, the foliage has decayed. In the Gypso- colour and erect, slender growth. The 
ES Truth. Pette pi llas we have most useful plants. G. flowers are each 4 inches across, the florets 
irom speeding j ms paniculata is so popular that the mere Ken of a reddish or Toe purple colour, with a 
a tising in the Engi of the name js enough to recall to mind large dark cone in the centre. This plant Js | 
Bs amie dati i Re Erea bushes of bloom, The flowers are often known as Echinacea purpurea in 
e tack on wen Or baie Apain y es Bay ene a 
ompels us t? “> ions that ne Te people call them—expres- . sehe E 
a a has i ma ae ee are not at all wide of the martz. Disa Veitchi T ; i 
eprint the‘ Ir" etal a blossoms should be cut as soon || can recollect the admiration which was “a 
al tor tude and °° x they are fully open. The small, narrow rightly bestowed on this hybrid Disa (D. 
st the i R eaves which surround the branches will &randifora x D. racemosa) when I first saw a 
t and re i hor Quickly die, but_ the flowers themselves, it, I think in 1902. Many who had not been ES 
tions tow: that though contracting a little. will fema good successful with D. grandiflora had become ry 
+ of pecene gel or a year: They are pretty and light asso. disheartened with the erratic behaviour of l k 
f to which were ` peed With cut flowers like Poppies or Sweet Hat variety, and by its habit of “ pining ” F 
n matter Uy hr, Peas, for Which thev are much sought after it had flowered once or twice. D. 
| say unis i | atter, Some of the Statices, too, partake Veitchi, however, is more amenable, and 
Sin the ret heni ee what of the gauze-like conditions, the grows vigorously, while its blooms are most 
Aone ei ioe, > ogee a porplish eee these last Seedling Delphiniums (See page 592) take one sri a ped e 
= and YE po eee > When cut. ne of the best is à aor ’ es Z very , 
that “in on ; s latifol te Both these are hardy perennials, speedily and forming plants of flowering size ; 
been a ra Es ea soil that is warm and sandy. Thev time with the intention of having the flowers ina comparatively short time. KIRK. ! 
decry Britis Pi E t thrive in a damp, sunless position, for baskets and Vases in winter leave them Gaillard; - ES 
to define ma } we t Srown where the sun can reach them, too long on the plants, until thev are quite aillardias i ’ ft 
being that es tS ched occasionally, they multiply open, and thus it comes about in the drving I do not think I ever remember Gaillardias , 
being un atm ihe = and bloom profusely each vear. In that they expand a lale more, until some- making such a grand display as they are od 
desirable ee i. rest Winters all the protection they times the centres of the Howers drep out. doing this summer, Not oniv are the colours j 
Press. he “ad the sea tile leaf-soil or old manure round The best time to cut them is when half good, but the flowers are remarkably fine 
ress has & a i dis A bed of Gvpsophilas planted = opened. [ always reserve roem in one of my and ef mere substance than usual. Tt js , 
atriotism an F Bies NS. years or four vears ago has the borders where Eryngiums can be frown, as somewhat surprising that this should ben t’, i 
ness point i ban SOO provided me with an armful of they dry otf and mix well with ether dried as in this part of Deven there has been nr I 
Oe ens t am D “soms, which, with Statice, form blooms. There are, for instance. E. aipinum, appreciable rainfail since April until this i 
ae das © ` a “resting basket in a corner of my with metallie-blue flowers; planum, with week. The flowers are greatly appreciated i 
ane ade E '€-room, ~~ small dark blue flowers freely produced; and for house deccration, remaining fresh for a a i 
cetve- whe sup; $ 
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Inula glandulosa 


584 


considerable time in water. Those who wish 
to increase their stock can do so by cuttings 
in August, and September of the growths 
springitig from the root-stock. These I in- 
sert in sandy soil in a frame in boxes and 
place each in a separate pot when. rooted. 

i 4! F. H. 


This coarse-growing perennial cannot be. 
recommended for the border of hardy 
flowers, but if used judiciously in . moist 
places, or even beneath large trees where the | 


light can penetrate, or open spaces at the 


} 


Bate ott 


im ed 
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sides of woodland paths, it is very effective. 
It grows about 3 feet high, with large leaves 
and stout stems of loose; single yellow 
flowers, and if associated near the waterside 
with gross-feeding plants such. as, the 
Funkias, Senecios, Chrysanthemum - maxi- 
mum, etc., it is distinctly interesting. 


| Pyrola rotundifolia and Gentiana Pneu- 


monanthe. | 


A spike of each of these choice native 
plants was brought to me lately by a lady 
who had gathered them in Ashdown Forest. 
The former belongs to the Heath family and 
is often known as the ‘‘ Round-leaved Winter 
Green.’’- The pure white flowers greatly 
resemble those of the Lily of the Valley, and 
are borne on foot-long wiry spikes in the ` 
same manner. It flowers from July to Sep- 
tember, and. is found in moist places, often - 
beneath scrub, and is a charming plant. The 
Marsh Gentiari, with its large, deep blue, bell- 
shaped flowers, borne on erect 12-inch stems, 


` is an even more lovely wilding, which thrives 


in boggy Heaths. I have walked a good 
many miles over Ashdown Forest in search of 
it but without success. 


Allwoodit Pinks 
Flower-lovers are indebted to Messrs. All- 


wood for the lovely Allwoodii Pinks, and it 
may seem ungracious to make any sugges- 


‘tions regarding their further developments. 


Yet these flowers are so valuable that any- 
thing which would make them more soto 
the many would be of service. The main 
drawback for purely garden, apart from cut- 
ting purposes, is the length of the stems in- 
most of the varieties. If left to grow of 
their own sweet will they lie about and look 
floppy, while the blooms become disfigured 
by soil. This is more pronounced on rich 
soils. If not left like this they require to be 
tied up, and it is not easy to fasten them up 
properly without making them stiff-looking. 
If the height could be reduced to 9 inches, 
while retaining all the good qualities of this 
charming class of flowers, I am confident 
that it would be'a boon to many gardeners. 


i A Harpy PLANTSMAN. 
The Passion Flower (Passiflora coerulea) 

Sufficient use is not made of this climber, 
which does so well on warm and sheltered 


walls, especially south of London. Its culti- 


vation presents no difficulty, as it will grow 
in any kind of soil. Once established it 
grows vigorously, and is such a distinct plant 
that it ought to be given a place wherever it 
can be grown. It is a native of Brazil, and 
commences to bloom about the middle of 
June% lasting in beauty until October. P. 
coerulea is, perhaps, the better known plant, 
and has lovely large, flat, and fragrant blue 
flowers, each from 3 inches to 4 inches 


- across, which in some districts are followed 
_ by orange-roloured fruits about the size of a 


bantam’s egg, which remain upon the plants. 
a long time and are very ornamental. Quite 
recently I saw this plant covering a large 
wall over and around a doorway where it 
was very effective and much admired. P. c. 
Constance Elliot is a lovely plant with large 
and attractive ivory-white flowers. It also 


‘sent ` the 


_ sized clump by the next. 


a 
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appears to be quite as hardy as the type. 


According to Mr. Bean the name of Passion - 


Flower, by which-this and all the Passifloras 


_are known; was given originally by the 


Spanish priests in South America, because of 


' the resemblance afforded by the parts of the 


flower to the instruments of Christ’s Passion. 


The late Dr. Masters, the historian of the 
family, has pointed these out to be as fol- 


lows. The three stigmas represent the three 


nails, two for the hands and one for the feet, `- 
the five anthers represent the five ‘wounds; - 


the. corona represents the crown of thorns, 
the five sepals and five petals stand for 10 
apostles, Peter and Judas being absent, the 
hand-like leaves and whip-like tendrils repre- 
. hands and scourges of 
e“ (> BY M. 
Thermopsis montana- o 8a, 
Though a rampant. grower'and a very 
aggressive spreader, so that it needs care in 
planting, this is a very valuable plant for the 


persecutors. 


spring, and I find it’ comes in very well for — 


house decoration, its spikes of yellow Lupin- 
like flowers combining very well with blue 
and white Lupins.in a tall vase. 


plenty of room it will need no care whatever, 


but go on happily year after year, giving an 


abundance of spikes of deep, clear yellow,,. 
Pea-shaped blossoms. It is a true friend to 


a` busy gardener because of its contented- 
-habit. Another..great point in its favour: is 


that it neéds no staking, nor have I ever. 
found it subject to insect pests. O.C.C 
Moon Daisies | _ = 
Familiarly known as Moon Daisies, Chrys- 
anthemum maximtm is now very popular. 
with almost all who desire to have plenty of 
white flowers for cutting. Their popularity. 
is largely due to the fact that the plants will. 
grow in almost any kind of. soil in any gar- 
den; that they ‘are extremely hardy and in- 
crease so rapidly that the merest bit of root 
of one season develops into a respectable- 
I do not remember 
a season when the Daisv-like flowers were 
more in evidence. Whilst most people; I 
think, favour the larger-blooming sorts like 
King Edward VII. and Mrs. C.-Lowthian 
Bell; it is, perhaps, worth recalling two other 
sorts dwarfer and more- compact in Davisi 
and Munstead_ White. © Woopsastwick. 
Montbretias —. | 
_ I have long since come to the conclusion 
that, among hardy bulbous-flowering sub- 
jects, Montbretias are neglected, perhaps, 
more than any other. This neglect is not be- 
cause of unsuitable soil, inasmuch as. they 
will grow in almost any kind, but owing to 
their being left to themselves for years. To 
illustrate what I.mean I may mention that 
recently I saw a border occupied with them. 
One set of bulbs planted a couple of seasons 
ago was in. full’ bloom, the other bulbs 
planted much longer bore only a few. flower- 
ing spikes. The reason of this was obvious. 
When first planted the bulbs had evidently 
been grouped in fours and fives, and, not 
having been interfered with since then, they 
had become colonies of roots with no room 
for development, and the inevitable had 
happened. Late autumn is a convenient time 
to take up, divide, and replant Moritbretias. 
It is better to do it then, I find, when foliage 
is dying down than in spring when new 
growth is pushing up. MIDLANDER. 


Kniphofia St. Elmo _- T 


I saw a long row of this plant recently 
when visiting one of the nurseries near Lon- 
don; and much admired its tall, handsome 
spikes of glowing scarlet and yellow flowers. 
The great number of spikes appearing from 
the individual plants was also worthy of a 


effect produced by these brilliant-coloured 


grouped together with a suitable. back: 
- ground. ) 


.about their roots during the, winter 
- they gradually disappear. 


His , p: ; ae 
|, | Bird’s-eye Primrose (Primula farinosa) 


‘journey. The umbels, like the underside of 


I find it a_ 
very attractive plant, and if one can give it- 


—(fleshy-pink), C. 


- bloom include 


a 


— = 
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note for future reference. The plants were 
growing in a very exposed, open position, 
which, judging by their robust constitution 
and free-blooming qualities suited them to 
perfection. K. Orange Beauty,- another 
handsome kind noted, was growing ina f 
similar manner, producing sheaves ‘of im 
mense spikes of orange-red blooms. ` The 


flowers is very fine. This, however, is best 
brought about when a number of plants js 


Here—in Sussex—we find it neces f 
sary to place a layer of protecting material 


, otherwise 
-. M 


One of the gems of our native flora is this 
little Primrose, of which a large bunch has 
just arrived from the mountain: pastures of | 
our northern counties. The compact umbels 
of lilac-purple flowers, each with a yellow 
eye, are most attractive, even after their long | 


the leaves, are coated. with a; sulphur-like 
meal. Grown in quantity the flowers vary 
in colour. from pink to crimson, and, like all 
the members of its beautiful* genus; this 
plant flourishes best in a moist position, 
which, however, should not: be densely ; 
shaded, O EM | 


Pentstemon heterophyllus =.. 
` Beds filled with this Californian sub-shmb 
are very pretty, owing to the profusion of 
flowers borne and their distinct’and beautiful 
steely-blue colour. These _appéar on. grate- 
ful stems from 18 inches to 2-feet in height, 
and, whereas in many instance*a plant will 
produce every flower of this, lovely blue, | 
others display flowers of a purple-blue shade. - 
Although this variable colouring is much ad- 
mired by many I prefer the uncommon and 
lovely blue flowers. Where the stock is in- į 
creased by cuttings, the plants it is intended | 
to propagate from should be fnarked whilst | 
in bloom and the cuttings taken at the end | 
of September. This plant algo. ripens seed ' 
‘freely. E. MARKHAM. | 
Allium Ostrowskyanum — -. | 
Introduced from Turkestan about 40 years : 
ago, Allium Ostrowskyanum fas, proved one } 
of the most attractive of a valuable, although | 
greatly neglected class of plaiits—a negled . 
largely due to their odour. This need fot 
blind us to the attractions óf some of the 
species, which are of great beauty. It has 
narrow, sharp-pointed, glaucous | leaves, afd 
stems from 8 inches to 12 inches. high, ae 
bearing a cluster or umbel composed of à 
number of bell-shaped, rose-coloured flowers 
It is an excellent Allium for the rock garden 
and is perfectly hardy. It increases B 
reasonable rapidity. I find it does we 


: : e ayine 2 | 
-enough in semi-shade, although it evinces 


It flowers for a long ime 
S, ARNOTT. — 


preference for sun. 
in summer. 


Clematises 


; j -aw if 
Many of this lovely genus are ah 
bloom, and by reason of thelr gr 


growth and the delicate colouring of ther- 


flowers arrest attention. Many ° bi 
smaller-flowered kinds, such as the Moun - 
and Alpine Clematis and their ae : 
past their best; and for future ae 
mtist look to these handsome ay kid 
flowering kinds, although such ail 
as the white C. Spooneri, C. chrys: 
vedrariensis (shel 
and ‘Clocheton. (purple) are now eee ‘a 
tive. The latge-flowered kinds at pr oe 
Lord Derby. Miss eit 
Nellie Moser, lanuginosa, Eugene, T most 
Wm. Kennett, La Lorraine (one ster, 2 
beautiful Clematises grown), Lasurs sta 
others. ae eee Bs, MaR 
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note for future reference A 
- growing in a very erosi vi 


ei. Saptember 22, 1928 
which, Judging by thr rie 


ROSES 


and freeblooming quis. 

pérfection, K Ong =f = Rose Joan Horworth 

handsome kind nol, Was pa A free-growing Hybrid Tea variety of a 
similar manner, pigs salmon-flesh shade of the most approved 
mense spikes of oranges! ia form. The raisers, Messrs. Bees, Ltd., 
effect produced by thee i ‘recently obtained a certificate of merit for 
‘this variety at the provincial show of the 


National Rose Society at Saltaire. 


| Hybrid Sweet Brier Anne de 
Geirstein 


r dicannpar $ emarkable vigour and handsome form 
hc ane de this Rose, the foliage of which retains all 
Bird's-eye Primrose (Prins the fragrance of the Sweet Brier. During 
One of the gems of wran 
-little Primrose, of whidheg 
just arrived from the mu 
our northern counties, Tike 
of lilac-purple flowers, w 
eye, are most all/actiit, t 
-journey, The umbels, lies 
the leaves, are coutel mi 


brought about when a nst 
- grouped together wih is 
ground, Here—in Suve 
sary to place a layer of jee 
„about their roots during thers 


in colour from pink {0 omii 
the members of it heey 
plant flourishes best i Pee 
which, however, should di l 
shaded, : 


. z 3 } 
Pentstemon eae 
` Beds filled with ths s 
are very prelly, oli bere 
flowers borne and tht bith 
stecly-blue colour m 

ful stems from 13 ‘ ass l 
roduce every ove 4 r 
irens display flowers olap 


variable guay 
Although this mi pk a 


of September, SF p 
freely. 

meya 
Allium Ostrowski 


m , 
Introduced from OY 
190 Alliun ostoi 
ip atipi 


j ; pinte 
1 e va 
w, sharp. iSi 
stems a ute 0 am 
rin 1 chanel, O 
bea i bellshi™ uit 
num ett 
It is an ari | 
‘ 7 hare 
and 1s perf ka 
reasonable Ryani ; Rose Joan 
of in Sr” 
enous suf 
aference forè! June its ; ; 
pr mmer ne Its great arching growths, ESN 
in SU i Morein height, were laden with bright ros 
Clematis | i ' Single flowers, with 1 A hite centre mda 
Many f this k listers of vellowish-brown stamens [he 
‘ bt fraordinary vigour of this graceful shrub 


Maintained even in the Grass, whi 
¥ grouped at the margins of 
_The profusion of its striking í 
gv 3 inches across, is almost as rem 

their OE e eS wonderful constitution. For | 
past - t Ue! Bing portions of the garden, where pl 
nds. IS available for its free de 
lowers Cid for the wild garden and stream side, this 
Bone of the most beautiful Roses we | 


iN š 
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geshy-PES ip: E. M 
d Clochelt ot 
ive. 4 tu aun R -5 
t g a ~ š f } $ 
oom er Phe recent fine weather has broug ut 
; Roses. The 


aser ae £ 
M Ta. Find autumn dispiay ai , 
xs! {8 und between the planis should be stirred 
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as frequently as possible, not onlv to destroy 


weeds, but in order that the ground mav be- 


come properly aerated. Make secure anv 
long shoots, and in the case of strong-grow- 
Ing Cea, Hybrid lca, and Rambler varieties 
cut out all the old wood as soon as possible. 


Indoor Plants 
Bulbs in pots 


HyactNtus,—Referring to these and all 


other spring-flowering bulbs it is of the great- 
est Importance that they should be obtained 
early so that ample time be given to form 
roots before being allowed to flower under 
glass. The non-observanee of this rule is the 


Horworth 


wel ‘repar ? } ore n i N ¥ 
under cover. Use clean pots and make it a 
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rule that these be comparatively small, a 
5-inch size being big enough for the largest 
bulbs. Three may be placed in those of a 
couple of sizes bigger. Just one good crock 
should be placed in the bottom, the pot then 
filled with soil and a hole scooped out to take 
the bulb. This small item is worth noting, 
because if the bulb be pressed into the soil 
there is a danger in getting it hard just under- 
neath, and this mav cause the roots to even- 
tually force the same out and thus espose 
the roots, to their detriment. When properly 
placed, however, the bulb should be pressed 
down firmlv. . When finished and dulv 
labelled stand the pots on a sound bottom in 
the open. The soil need not be watered: that 
is, if of medium moisture, and T put a 
small flower-pot upside down over each bulb. 
Where threes are potted together a flower- 
pot of similar size should be used for cover- 
ing. This covering ensures that the growing 
part of the bulb shall not suffer throurh 
damp. Then darken the whole with a sufi- 
cient laver of sand, leaf-mould, or even gar- 
den soil. Ashes are used pretty often for 
this purpose, but with this material there may 
be a risk of gases, which prove harmful. 

After about six weeks examine the bulbs, 
and if it be found that growth an inch or 
more in length has formed it will be better 
that the same be removed from the covering 
and be placed in cool frames, still retaining 
their protection of empty nots, here ta re- 
main until brought into slight warmth, as 
wanted, for a display of bloom. Should 
Hvacinths be desired as early as Christmas 
there are bulbs sold by reputed dealers which 
have been specially treated to make them 
flower before their time, else generally 
gentle forcing to open the spikes during 
Februarv or March results in those af the 
better development. Then there is the minia- 
ture form; also the white Roman kind that 
can be potted pretty thickly together and 
brought into blossom at the dullest time of 
the vear. Gradual forcing, however, always 
pavs with bulbs, and T[vacinths of the larger 
_kind should get a position near to the glass, 
on a shelf or the like. At first be sparing 
with water, increasing the supplies as the 
blooms advance. When showing their colour 
over-watening is not an easy matter, 
although the roots resent being stond in it, 
At this stage, too. liauid-manure is af benefit 
in bringing out the bells and spikes to their 
ulmost size. The 

VARIETIES are practically the same as thev 
have been for many vears past. One or twa 
sorts that mav he termed Jess well known 
seem to me extra fine, as the white Mme, 
Kruger, the porcelain-blue Perle Brilliant. 
and the dark blye Ivanhoe: also Oueen of 
the Pinks. For size of spike nothing sur- 
passes Jacques (blush-pink). and La Victorie 
is a superb bright red. Keh-i noor is most 
striking in brisht pink, and the well known 
King of the Blues in a dark shade with 
Ouren of the Blues in a light are superh. 
T{Innocence, Macaulay, and King Menelik 
(verv dark) are three others that I should 
make an effort to obtain. 

Turtrs.—The cultural reauirements of 
these—the early ones—are similar to those 
of the Hyacinth, excent that we mav plant 
the bulbs closer together in the pots. A 
s-inch size would take three, a inch five, 
these being the two found most useful for 
flowering in so that the same chall form 
decorative material for bowls and so on. I 
do not like the Darwin Tulips for pot cu'ture, 
the growth is too tall and ungainiy to please, 
Planted thickly in boxes for providing cut 
bloom is a different matter. In respect to 
varieties, ane would be content with a very 
few. For Christmas flawering the Duc Van 
Thols, and later such as Keizerkroon, Pink 
Beauty, Prince of Austria, Duchesse de 
Parme, and its form Rising Sun, Jonst van 
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| Vondel and its pure. white form, with 
Vermilion, Brilliant, Couleur Cardinal, ‘and 

Proserpine. _ ey o . 

K Narciss!.—Similar treatment is advised as 

in the case ef the other two kinds of bulb 
+f o named. This forms the third of the more. 

| | important for ordinary greenhouse use in 
: spring,’ I should be inclined, perhaps, to use 


‘N 


gardening. customs die hard; the rule of. 
thumb use of silver sand is one. of these. Old 
- mortar, broken bricks, and the like, all too 
often wasted, are really helpful to the pot- 
plant. in keeping the soil open and sweet. 
Carnations revel in the same; so do Chrysan- 
themums, Sweet Peas, Cinerarias, to name 
only a few popular subjects. S; 


.plants, should be plunged to their rims ‘ip 
-finely-sifted leaf-soil or Cocoanut-fibre inia 
‘box of suitable size. The pots are readily 
handled so, and the soil moisture is kept 
more even. Throughout the first stages in 
small pots a shelf about 2 feet from the roof. 
glass is an ideal position for the tiny plants, 


hasi 
28 


2 feet. 
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less manure in the potting: soil, and,should 
not be sparing in the number of bulbs placed 


in each pot. I prefer bulbs other than those 
sold as ‘‘ double-nosed,”’ for the reason that ` 


the smaller portion of these does not always 
bloom. They are not; in fact, worth the 
comparatively higher price charged for them. 
Here, again, one is easily satisfied in the way 
of varieties. Those favoured are of the large 
trumpet forms—Golden Spur for earlier 
forcing on to Emperor, Empress, Barri con- 
spicuus, Grandee, Horsfieldi, Sir Watkin, 
King Alfred,, Mme., de Graaff, Glory of 
-Leiden, and Van Waveren’s Giant. H.S. 


o Cyclamen Coum 
\. This is always the first to flower, and 
charming it is to see its crimson buds cower- 
ing first at the base of the leaves and close to 


\ 


o ‘Cyclamen Coum 


f 


the ground, gradually. coming into view be- 
fore they open: finally and show. their. beauti- 
ful shape and .colour. ` The-flowers . of the 
typical ©. Coum are crimson, but there are 
a few varieties, such-as album and lilacinum. 
Neither of these is so pretty as the crimson 
one, which is‘a gem for the- base of the rock 
garden and for some sheltered spot in: the 
shade. It-is very. often in bloom: with the 
Snowdrop, and: the Winter: Aconite if the 


weather is- at all favourable. . The illustra- 
tion we give to-day shows well the fruits at ` 


the ends of the spiral stems. © ALG. 


Cyclamen cultivation 


The Cyclamen thrives best when in an even- 
temperaturé, one conducive. to. steady and 
constant growth. So the amateur may, be- 
gin in'the autumn-by sowing seeds in pans, 


placing the latter in a frame or on a shelf in 
a greenhouse. I prefer pots and pans to. 
boxes as, in the former, the soil retains its 


moisture more evenly. Stagnant moisture is ~- 


harmful at all stages of the plant’s growth, 
so it is advisable to begin with clean pahs 


well drained. The compost itself is a- very- 
important point. It must be substantial. vet . 


porous. The first condition is obtained’ by 
using good, rich loam of medium adhesive- 
ness and old enough for all roots to be quite 
dead in it. The necessary porosity is. ob- 


tained by the judicious use of sweet leaf-soil 


and coarse sand.  Two-parts loam, one part 
leaf-soil, and One part sand will ‘do very well 
for raising the seedlings in and fòr the first 
potting-off. At the'final potting more loam 
and less sand should be arranged for. Place 
half-rotted leaves on the crocks before filling 
up: with the compost. Firm the latter. and 
water. Several hours later dibble in the 
seeds quite 1 inch apart and inch. deep, 
filling up the holes with fine-soil.. Cover 
with a sheet of glass and shade with brown 
paper, > ` 


The germination of the seeds is irregular, 


-ing them as you 


At the base of the seed-leaf at.-this early > 
stage a small bulb about the size of duck shot 
will form, and this bulb should not be buried |; 
only the roots attached. At later-stages the 
bulb, or corm, will be much larger,:and there . 
-will not be any difficulty in placipg: it at the 


“right depth in the soil when repotting the 


plants. Keep the soil in an even state as 
regards moisture, watering most carefully in 
severe weather, if water be needed then, and 
the temperature also, even allowing.a-drp * 


-of several degrees when frosts occur. The 


light position will prevent weéakly stems 
growing which are liable to break away from 
‘the corm when the potting is done later on. 


G.G, B. 
Useful plants for the greenhouse 


‘The following. Kfnds of plants are charm: 
ing in spring and the early days of gummer 
in any greenhouse or conservatory. _ Some 
must be potted up now and others raised from 
seeds sown in August and“: September 
Canterbury Bells and ~ Campanula : pyra 


= midalis, and, late in September, Marguerite 


Carnations, should-be carefully” lifted from 
their open-air nursery beds » and: potted 
‘singly:in pots varying in-size from -6 inches 
to $ inches across. Up to this stage such | 
plants have been grown without, much 
trouble; and they will continue satisfactory i 
growth if the following hints are carried mi | 
Lifting always means, more or dess, oe | 
to the subject dealt with, so to lessen sci , 
‘check it is advisable to place the newly: ; 
potted plants on the north side of a wall or : 
some position where they will remain coo! 
and shaded from the .sun’s rays. a 
moment they are potted, water tiroe 
rosed watering-can; afterwards be H | 
not -to apply too much to the a a 
syringe the leaves several times on ee | 
days. Directly the roots touch the sides A 
the pots remove the latter to an open r 
tion and to the greenhouse 1n October, treat 
would Zonals. ze 
Beauty of Nice, in old rose, are 
‘scarlet, and white, should be raise a 5 
seeds sown in the north late in August; 
‘the south the second week in September. 
prefer to sow a few seeds in 60's i ie : 
a good compost, and to place the aoe 
bed of ashes in an open quarter. 1M T 
sultant seedlings are thinned to one T 
in each pot, and in due course repotte ey 
into 6-inch pots. Thus treated eE 7 
check to growth. There must i ae 
-stopping of leading shoots. T toe 
flowers early, and when cut off Les ay 
vase new side shoots quickly grow: n 
the - greenhouse at 
Ane UTUA Nelrose is a gem t0r pot a 
box culture. I generally grow 7 ey 
plants in herring boxes flow E ceeds a 


ee en a : ae y these—24 plants in a box. w 
E IR VAE ‘and for this reason, mainly, it is advisable to thinly. in a large box i f 
Oe eS Old. mortar = ‘sow them: well apart so that. the forward ao ar pee August. The resultant ‘a 

The refuse of builders; in particular the seedlings may -be lifted and transplanted lings , are transplanted once into he 
plaster of walls when ‘old buildings ate re- Without damage to .those just breaking- boxes 31 inch apart, and, finally, into 
moved, is most valuable material to ‘the plant through the soil. As the quickest take a long ; 


grower. This is preferred generally tò silvér 
sand in propagating from cuttings as well as 
mixing with composts afterwards. 


time the cultivator. must not, prick up the 
soil to ascertain how matters are, or he may 


flowering boxes as slated. } a 
keeping the plants outside in amp: 


; lovember ; also in using ye 
One uses break off many tender stems below the soil. eR Kee et Me coil made moderié) 
it freely for all plants; in fact, except those To prevent the surface soil “ greening “in R 4 The plants are not stopped. When 4 
known to resent lime—Azaleas, Rhododen- the meantime it is a good plan to put on a oe e P Wie shoots grow rapidly ê 
drons, Hydrangeas, and the like. Silver Sprinkling of charcoal, dust. ` aa: ops are cu P 


sand, far from enriching soils, tends to make 
them poorer, and roots newly formed from 
cuttings are found to be comparatively 
weaker when this is freely employed. Old 


THE FIRST POTTING.—Usuallv this may take 
place when two leaves are formed. Small 
thumbs or 72’s are the most suitable pots as 
regards size, and these, containing the young 


flower, too, in due course. pery 

grown throughout in pots if. i : 
masses of blossom from the plan : l te 
are astonishing, and the result © an 
labour. i 


z~ 


-handled so, and the wl ge 


"ill not be any dificult nfl 


the temperature also, enn 
“of several degrees when imin 


` the corm when the poll, 


= midalis, and, late 1 
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plants, should be plunge bg A L P I N E 


finely-sifted leaf-soil or Cora 
Saxifraga Haagi 


box of suitable size. Ty " 


more even, Throughot ibi 
small pots a shelf about a leats 
glass is an ideal posin fz s of much merit. 
Stage a small bulb about tee 
Will form, and this bulb shale: 
only the roots attached, Ain 
bulb, or corm, will be méin 


right depth in the sil tee 
plants. Keep the sol new 
regards moisture, watering m 
severe weather, if waler beg 


fight position will pres 
points which are liable tla 


Useful plants for tops 


The following Khds of per 
ing in spring and then) 
-in any greenhouse or wss 
must be potted up nov aili 
seeds sown, in Augu E 
Canterbury Bells m 


Carnations, should be j 
their open-air nuren * 
singly -in pots vagos V a 
to § inches across \)®" 
fants have ben goii 
‘trouble, and they w! i. | 
growth if the following 1 
Lifting always ra 7 
st ae eand has more than a suspicion of the 
past ae dichotomous flower branches of that pretty 
seer ie txt Macedonian species. The flowers, however, 
iy x are larger, more shapely, and of a purer gold 
nit “Mot the greenish-gold of the older kind— 
hey art ia ‘hence from every point of view it must be 
ia p regarded as an improvement on that kind. 


t to apply 00 7 i i h 
ringe the kas Erinus alpinus on brick wall 


ong 

day’. ie We Revelling on the face of this 5-foot trick 
w Wall and holding its own with Rose and 

s rou PË Honeysuckle is tnis delightful little Pyrenean 
ing them & nair Plant, which almost refuses to grow on the 
ie ge fatat least it refuses to remain there for 
wi’ Tong, for it loves the high and well-drained, 
s toi wi Often Sun-scorched, positions such as a 
‘the south the $S a> Southern wall provides. For this reason it 


prefer t0 a i de is an ideal subject for scattering over old 
a good COMPA ac TUNS and dry, rocky places where it may 
bed of ashes ae sm produce its purple, rose, and white flowers 
sultant seed Pha a many months every year. It seeds pro- 
in each pot, an na usely when happily placed—as in the illus- 
to 6inch pols n tration we aive to-day—and it is occasionally 
IN a to owth Rind necessary to ull portions away in 
check t0 SY de order a - PaP eas 

ing of RO, fr that the old wall shall not become 
eee scart m -entirely curtained by its charming flowers. 
ee ow side Sh" Once Swn, this charming little plant re- 
va greent Mires no further care unless it is that of re- 
i hinun Neng > Moving the seed vessels each year after all 
Antin lture | g7", lowering is past, for owing to the great 
box c. er ae ‘Rumber of seeds ripened and shed the little 
plants Me plant in”, Gevices are annually packed with seedling 


these fi n 4 °2,-Plants, The wall is of ordinary brick, and 
S Jin wet, -kts as a retaining wall on the opposite side 
firm $0 rane”, = OF two-thirds of its height. Those who wish 
lings» apt 3, 1 establish this little plant should leave the 
es $, s Unpointed, E. MARKHAM. 


wering Bo ts C- : ee ° 
flow’ g the plat ov? Michaelmas Daisies 
s” Where €rown in a border to afford a fine 


pat CO à p 
wea Wumnal display frequent attention to 
KVOT rhe plate a tak Ga . 

fem. The PT se sts eae and supporting the growths is neces- 
tops ate ` n gt A H avoid their being broken about by the 
navel t00, al ae ki ` ing moisture-loving subjects, de- 
en pape, OF rainfall must be made good by 


n ` ai = ` ` = 
grow Mt aa Wificial Watering. 


This is the name of a golden-flowered form 
The plant comes very near 


At the base of the sellal gi to the vellow-flowered S. Ferdinandi Coburgi, 
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Lifting Peach trees 
The beginning of September may be con- 
sidered rather early to lift or transplant Peach 
or Nectarine trees. 


Saxifraga Haagi ' 


favoured by some, but it is useless to wait 
for the leaves to fall if the best results are 
expected next season. No stone fruit repays 
for lifting: better than the Peach and Necta- 
rine. No matter how carefully one plants 
Peach or Nectarine trees, with good culture 
gross wood results, and this grossness is 


Erinus alpinus 


better counteracted by lifting than any other 
plan, that is if due attention is paid to exten. 
sion. In good loam the trees invariably run 
to wood, and as one is anxious to fill a large 
space as early as possible, a check during the 


- 


This early lifting is not 
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growth of the trees is not given by stopping. 

In such cases lifting may be prescribed as the 

remedy. By proceeding cautiously there need 

be no fear as to loss of crop, and the health 
of the tree will be assured for the next four 
or five years. To show the good resulting 
from lifting, I have for the past three 
aulunins annually moved a Nectarine tree of 
large size. This tree has borne very fine crops 
yearly, thus showing that if care is taken to 
preserve the fibrous roots no harm will follow. 
In lifting, care should be taken to keep at 
a good distance from the trees, and in the 
case of Peach trees in early houses lifting 
should be done early in September. It is a very 
good plan to damp the lifted trees overhead 
in the evening, as this keeps the buds plump 
and enables forcing to be done more readily 
the next season. With large trees it is not 
necessary to remove every particle of soil, 
Allow that adhering to the fibrous roots to 
remain, provided the weight does not break 
the latter. The preservation of fibrous roots 
is an casy matter if there is room allowed at 
the start to get round them. All large roots 
may be cut clean off at a fair distance from 
the tree, and if the roots are inclined to 
descend, planting higher is beneficial. 
Manures of any kind should be omitted, pood 
turfy loam, well rammed or trodden, being 
essential, and in clayey soil some mortar, 
brick rubble, or road-scrapings is a valuable 
addition. By this early lifting, severe cutting 
back, often the cause of canker later on, is 
avoided, and the trees can be forced the next 
season if not subjected to excessive night 
temperatures at the start. 

In the case of trees on open walls and that 
are required to fill up gaps, early lifting is 
advisable, as by so doing the root action con- 
tinues as long as the leaves remain, if these 
are assisted by frequent dampings to preserve 
vitalitv and encourage new root growth, 
After lifting no tying should be done till the 
trees have well settled down, G. 


Strawberry beds 


As soon as sufficient runners have been 


on brick wall 


secured the others may be cut off and the 
quarter well hoed up. Later a good dressing 
of manure may be given. It does not pav to 
retain Strawberries too long, three seasons 
being, perhaps, a fair average. 
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. ‘ i oe Eg Bulb planting - 
Midland Counties o -7 In most cases it is an .annual practice to 


, add to the numbers of existing bulbs in 
Morello Cherries #3 -pleasure-grounds, and the regent is a very 
The crop having been gathered, the trees . suitable time at which to undertake the-work, 


should now be given the necessary pruning. Admittedly, the majority of bulbs will suc. 
It is better practice to prune the trees now ceed if planted even at a later date, butif {z 
than to wait until the leaves have fallen, as - they are at hand they are much.better in the få 
the operator can more easily decide. while- ground, as, if they lie about, they deteriorate 
the young growths on Péach and Nectarine | the foliage is still on the trees which shoots to a certain extent, and the prospects of 
trees trained in close to the wall so that they can ‘best be spared. Another advantage is blooms in the course of the first season are 
get the benefit of warmth and sunshine, and that the young shoots are more likel 


l ; % + Hardy fruit garden | 
| Look over bush and pyramid trees.and cut 
hack to one bud all secondary growths made 
since the previous stopping. The same rule 
applies to espalier, diagonal, cordon, and 
fan trained treés on trellises and walls. Keep 


: , sa to be lessened. All the Narcissus family, Snow |. 
relieve the trees-of old bearing wood as. fast allowed a proper distance apart and. the ~ drops, Scillas, ~ Crocuses, Chionodosas,- {3 
as the crops are cleared. Perform, as far as danger of overcrowding avoided; also: more 


Aconites, and such subjects generally, are 
= cheaper now, and ought, when circumstances. - 
permit, to be used with a free hand. ` 


` possible, the necessary pruning ‘of Apricot- 
trees, both in regard to the shortening of spur 
wood and the thinning and cutting back of 
spurs on old trees to enable wounds to. heal. 
over ere winter sets in. Examine borders 
-and afford-ample supplies of water, if needed, 
in the last-named and two previous cases. 
At the end of the’ month remove mulchings 
that the roots near the surface may feel the 
benefit of autumnal sunshine and play their; 
| | part in assisting in the ripening of the wood 
ai | and buds. .If the growths on: wall-trained 
Morellos have been left untrained to keep 
them away from the face-of the wall, thin and 


light and air will reach the remaining wood, 
thus enabling it to ripen more thoroughly. 
The method of. pruning the Morello Cherry ee | 
should be similar to that for Peaches -and Lawns Te A 
Nectarines. All useless and old fruiting © Those who may wish to thicken. up exist AG 
wood should be cut out, so as to allow room — ing lawns will find September the best month 
for training in some of the young shoots, as . for this purpose, whether Grass, Clover, or a 
these will produce the best fruits next season. mixture of both be used- Scarify the surface 
After the necessary pruning has been com’. with a sharp rake, sow the seeds,-and' make 
pleted, the trees should be given a good- the surface firm. Afterwards a little nitrate 
syringing with an insecticide to cleanse them 

of any pests that may be on the foliage. All. 
mulchings should be removed from trees this: 
month so that sun and air may exercise their’ 


of soda will encourage growth, afd this may 
be applied at the rate of, say,.3 Ibs, toa 
square rod. a 


T O train them in as soon as the fruit is gathered. influence on the borders. Lightly fork-up Carnations T dh 

Peat 4 ? 09 `- fhe surface soil, especially ground that has, Well aa teers now be transferred 

, Azaleas T become hard by treading near wall- trees. Sane aan a AE s.in bed of border. 
\ Move the plants under cover, a cool green-  Fruit-trees that are affected with American tO their permanent qis : 


. > . 1 eve cd ; g "until the 
house being the best place, and water care- blight or other insect pests should be attended- This work may be. done from now t 
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. which should be confined to single stems, 


I 


ro. fully until -the plants recover from the 


change. Before housing them examine the 
foliage for thrips. If any are found, either 


dip or syringe the plants with an insecticide - 


be present. Such as may have set a super- 
abundance. of buds should have the same 
thinned out. Most other hard-wood sub- 
jects should also be taken in now. - 
Swainsonias ` l 


New Zealand Vetch afford useful supplies of 


_flowers during the winter and spring months — 


if planted out and'trained on the back wall of 
a greenhouse from which frast is excluded. 
The plants now need a look-over, cutting out 
some of the older wood and regulating and 
stopping that retained to induce the produc- 
tion of new wood and flowers. As soon as 
new growths begin to push, moderate root- 
feeding is beneficial.) 
Pot Vines 

A few weeks in -the outer air always bene- 
fit the canes, as it finishes off the matura- 
tion of wood, buds, and foliage. “Cut away 
the remaining portions of lateral growths at 


-the house is span-roofed, and the plants, 


trained up under the roof. A. W. 


Both the rose and white varieties of the- 


to, and every effort’ made to thoroughly 
cleanse the branches with some insecticide 
before-the pests descend into the ground for 


-the winter. ` o 


well prepared. The surface of the ground 


should be broken down finely and a good 


dressing of soot and wood-ashes applied. 
Allow a distance of 18 inches or 2 feet be- 
tween the rows, according to the variety, and 
1 foot from plant to plant. Every alternate 


‘Cabbage can'then be cut when quite young. 
Continue to hoe as frequently as possible the 


surface soil between all winter crops. The 
season of growth is now becoming very short, 
therefore every assistance should be given to 
the various crops so that they may become 
properly: matured and be, therefore, -the 
better able to withstand severe weather in 
winter. _ | | a 
Maincrop Potatoes 


- These ought now to be lifted. They have 
attained their full growth, the skin of the 
tubers is sufficiently set, and there is no 
réason why they should not be lifted and 


middle of October; after that time it is better 


to delay the work until spring. 
itis better to put the layers 


masses_of distin 


ct colours. 


The time approaches when the gol: 
s must be attended to, and 


Chrysanthemum 


until then growth and 
- hastened in every way. 
freely given, and no one oug 


In planting, > 


out in heds or.in 
Carnations look 
n when the colours 


7 and cleanse with cold water afterwards. Cabbage - | | | l | edad ewer ovat to be kept 
7 Camellias : = = The principal batch of Cabbage intended moist. se 
H th iss att Saing the foli to furnish a supply in spring, should’ be 
and ae ae l E hich a planted: without delay on'land which has been - Chrysanthemums 


the housing of 


ripening ought to be 
Stimulants may be 
ht to tie himse! 


down to one particular stimulant, whether "! 


be chemical or 


home-made 


mums, like their growers, enj 


diet, and this ought t 


A good chemica 
by soot-watcr o 
will -prove 
course, depends 


wise, of frosts, in connect 
of Chrysanthemums, but 


to have blooms 
hibitions will fin 
-At the end of S 


very 


| fertiliser in 
r well-diluted 


for the early 


satisfactory Muc 
upon the absence, or 0 4 
ion with the hous! p: 
those who may Wis 


7 Chrysanthe. 


oy a change of 


o be provided for them. 


solution vari 
Jiquid-manut® 
h, ol. 


November ¢° 


d that, by housing the plants ` 


eptember, they will, 


in nine 


cases out of ten, be very nearly right. 


stored. If maincrop and late Potatoes’ were Veg etable garden 
The period for planting wi 


lifted earlier than is usual in the majority of 


weather has suited the Celer 

é ! crop. : 
with the earthing-uy Yiu oe 
portunity, but nev 


er carry out the v wh. 
the leaves or ste y the work when 


ms are damp. F. W.G. 


_ 


of the Qnion-be 
those planted in 


d, the plants 


yf ; a rl 
up at every favourable op- - growth, are hardier, and heart in €a; 


loose, newly- 


\ 
( 
4 
1 
i 


i the -tips and damage the leaves on the canes se DENEVE Miere would be less disease. with any prospect of success 18 n af e 
: E as little as possible. Stand the pots on a Other vegetables rapidly, and all necessary requiren det 
a hard path or bòards at the foot of a wall or Complete the harvesting of all spring-sown this way should be seen to wino stil 
a _ hedge and secure the canes against damage Onions as speedily as possible, and see that Leeks from the seed-bed may, La aot 
3 E ' by tying them either to wall: or hedge. — the bulbs are thoroughly dry before storing be put out with the certainty that, ring 
i | Boards placed on edge in front of the pots them. Winter kinds sown tast month should large, they will turn in usefully n tl 
, reduce the need for too frequent watering. now be well up. Give a good sprinkling of Dwarf ‘Savoys, too, can also, be, Poy 
: Winter Tomatoes soot and wood-ashés, ahd, if very thick, thin These, if the weather be open wi spingi 
a | Se ut moderately, as these will pass through a t ‘inter and heart 4 

F i i nat pe pal a n poea a ree winter more safely when ee too Fee T time. Cabbages Ne ab 
| an ell for the growing o thickly together. Run the Dutch: h : he Onion q% 
i Yo : BS : ) - Run the Dutch: hoe be- lly go out on tne Vi 

à Tomatoes during the winter months. The tween the rows fi tle ha eee Toe ee e ake ane. Tif a pants 
$ E | ‘now | Bi Par ea < | the rows frequently to keep down after the- bulbs are lifted, and a P ‘Ss 
: , ae See tothe eee eee re, ee not, poole coud growth. “Late from the August sowing should be ret 
E plants out in a ON borides : es the plantations of Leeks should be supplied with ~ pretty thickly, on a warm border. és ot 
Di are then more under control If 12-4 pete sufficient manuré-water to keep’ them grow- always: advisable. to lant abe is 
i are used’ they may, stand almost Seats Ta gis the soil between the plants  freshly-dug ground. Phe genera ek's that 
3 zeher anvelther ide aeai {ie scont walle de i ith the Dutch hoe. The recent wet that if planted out on firm soll, SU! suri 
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furnishes us with the key as to our mode of 
Procedure. A few weeks ago I noticed a bed 
of double Zinnias looking weakly and of in- 
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wa) TREES AND SHRUBS 


q e e a eee 


Bulb planting 
l AE ; , ( , ‘ s ) ferior growth. I sprinkled the surface light! ! 
S _ An most cases it is an as ] he Japanese Quince - Cydonia japonica over with manure, hoeing it in, and now they | ; 
are as luxuriant as one need wish them to 


{p to the numbers of zig 
pleasure-grounds, and te je assing through a neighbouring cardinalis, which bears brilliant crimson ae dee eee 
the trees suitable time at ruck Drie oi the crest of ae of the Sussex hills flowers and the largest of any I know. On be, i — aE SE Auel ae 
pruning. Admittedly, the myjiy dia. on March 17th my attention was drawn to the walls these shrubs bear fruit (here figured) ile Rae DN E dase - artificial 
rees-now ceed if planted even tie gxeeptional beauty of the above, which en- freely, and are very ornamental in autumn, sae aon on r see ane a found 
allen, as - they are at hand they sean. cased the windows and doors of some curious but their most effective season js undoubtedly rin pplication of phosphates to benefit stone 
= Dies ETH i ; ruits, and liquid-manure from the farmvard 
de while ground, as, if they le ane fittle cottages on the side of the road. The March and April. E. M. be houde aiwa nit sanss O 
h shoots fo a certain extent, asii; beautiful blood-red flowers were borne in the orous soil Seeding. Rica g ire ded. 
ntage is blooms in the couse ki» wildest profusion all along the growths, which A tree carrving a full crop of fruit aoe ah uld i 
ly to be lessened. All the Nsa had been permitted to stand out from the ; Ki be well led citer with adnan of oe. : 
and- the. drops, Scillas, Cous | walls for a foot or 18 inches, and, bathed in The aphorism, “ The man who causes two ANAC oe ile as ok aa | 
bet i sunshine as they were at the time, the effect blades of Grass to grow where only one grew : í ki p Hews P ; pee 
before is a public benefactor,” is only true in M2NUre ol some kind carried into the soil \ 
j with a soaking of pond water. If we (ry to 


so more - Aconites, and such shg it t 
g wood, cheaper now, and oui, sts This splendid flower- fore 1 
a limited sense, for if the land had been previ. / : 
grow two plants of Broccoli or two Lettuces 


Evils of overcrowding 


was very fine indeed. 


ste ba cad ath al i ‘as introduced to: this 
roughly. permit, to be used viha hit ing shrub, which was introt ) : : 
Si se z sly well covered with herbage, the doublin 
er country by Sir Joseph Banks in 1796, is one ously we j ; 3 g , i je D 
n of the handsomest flowering shrubs we pos- of the produce might ruin the whole. In “ nore Only one Erew Ds panes chances pas | 
far dentine soft Ea ;] ith We shall gain nothing by it; but Veitch’s i | 
SAO See ne CE EAG Sreptest a i a Autumn Cauliflower, when planted at wide 


es and Lawas 
fruiting Those who ma wish b E= 
v room ing lawns will find Septen ` 
OES, AS- for this purpose, whether bs 
season. — mixture of both be uek © 
n com- witha sharp rake, sre 
2 good: the surface frm, Alien" 
ethem of soda will encourage go" 
e. All be applied at the rate a 2 
es this: square rod. - 
e their ~- 
rk up Carnations 
at has, wes otel layes ant 
trees. to their permanent qursi 
erian This work may bedw HA 
ended middle of October; alt z 
ughly to delay the work MIEG j- 
ticide i; hetter to pul thè a 
id for te f distinct colour: i 
; masses. 0 istinct Cs g 


Janted we 
uch beller so pant’ 
T ed Late let 5° 


sess, whether trained to a wall or allowed to 
intervals, grows to an immense size, and a 


Cauliflower a foot in diameter, even when 

firm, close, and of good colour, is too large ` ' 

for table, so I have found it advisable to plant | 

these near together in order to obtain the 
small white heart desired, thus showing that 
there is no rule without an exception. On 
the other hand, Broccoli which are expected 

to stand the winter can hardly have too much Pt 

space in moderation. Four feet for the 
largest kinds should not be exceeded. Few | 
things suffer so much from overcrowding as | 
spring-sown annuals. By reason of want of 

space thev are often rushed up to blossom ; i 
and bear seed, and become shabby without 

having reached proper development. H.C. | 


Pruning evergreens 


(RerLY To Suirus Lover.) 
The question frequently arises as to which 


= 


pi 


` are mix 
nded moist is the best time of the year to prune evergreen 
shrubs, and in the following notes an endea- 


vour has been made to indicate the proper 
time and the best methods to adupi for the 


t 
d -þe ` 
pruning of the various kinds of shrubs which . 
i 


been Chrysanthemum 
ound The time appr a 
good Chr st mut 


lied. until then growth an Ag 


are likely to be met with in general collec- 
tions. In writing of pruning, it must nor be 
imagined that the general crop over is alluded 


As a rule, the best time to prune everpreens 


| be- pastened in evel!) 
and freely given 00 alade 
nate own to one poat i ; to, examples of which are but too familiar in Ba <4 
ng pe chemical O a suburban gardens, but such thinning out and D 
the  nums, like therr gov i cutting back us are essential to the well-being i 
The diet and this aught ® i and the environments of the various subjects. \ T 
ort, 3 good chemical fert nali The formal cropping over cannot be 100 i 
to sy gata or welt strongly condemned, for wherever seen it is ey 
ne n rove- T S $ an eycsore, yet it is largely practised, and EEE 
h n p ends up “i t most kinds of shrubs fall victims. The prun- Ac ‘ 
the course, pr n onee g ing of evergreens, even more than deciduous ie i 
mo gise, olto a shrubs, needs extreme care, and the appear- ia 
f Chrysant" i ance of a plant is frequently vastly improved pak: 
€ i or totally ruined, according to the manner 
in which the work is performed. 
E 


7101 i f 
0 
he at the r ren, be ' Fule, th runc | 
no cases oul —that is, if fairly severe pruning is necessary 
i å . x A ji —_—I f = : s f À 
nd ble gartt Mevelop into a loose open bush. The mistake is overcrowding, or, as it may be otherwise is April, for then new growth commences ae 
re Vegeta re plat often made where it is used to clothe termed overcropping. The trees in the wood, almost at once, and unsightly stumps are ae 
j + if pii j . y ‘ a ee Lo ie a 5 n a 1 E A Ş ‘yt i ot a 
of The period | ‘Walls is that of cutting back the growths too the White Thorns forming our hedges, the quickly reclothed W ith foliage. If, on the i 
eh any P es EEN Je not male a oret derce oF Apple-trees in the orchard, the Laurels and other hand, this severe cutting back were 
e atts t ners 5 ` < < ve = K é a rs 7 z r r : ry -, Le . 
vidi ant Som, but robs the shrub of its natural grace- other things in the shrubbery, and annuals done in autumn, the plants would look very l hu 
[i RA N ] $ Š ex < < Fn « 2 gi . 2 ; + 2 218: ° + 
a way should ee fulness, Without which jts greatest charm is in borders are commonly planted too thickly unsightly i through the winter and spring, 
m a from the Sr te grow the Japanese Quince and its to permit of their displaying themselves to whilst it is quite probable that some of the 
‘ R's < 4 b J « n z . . . 3 . . A 7 A l] 
at Le i out Wi aa Many Varieties under : variety of conditions, the best advantage. Many fail in gardening branches would die. (e001, POW ESET C 
g be pu they 8 Suth as large Sarhereinie wets A both on the from lack of resolution. They know very when really severe cutung back is neces- 3 
id larg®, Sara's om high ground and by Rs ir tide and also well that leaving too many bunches of Grapes sary that ugly, bare branches are likely to = Joys 
ene her A « |S < p < ` < O Tin . o ° e he 
of Dwar phe t ai Of warm walls, with A lter from north and ona Vine, or too many fruits on Peach-trees, occur, for in ordinary thinning out and the o 
n These i y! ie Those On the ‘. Harare naturally ‘the or too many Peas in a drill, will depreciate shaping of bushes, cuts can he so made that 
a through aful i> și Best to bloom th a ia DE FEA satending the value of the whole, and yet the excess is the wounded surfaces are hidden by foliage, ; Ü a 
é ane , the 7 ‘ s extend! í ; ’ Ae RS R ; ; 
g aver g E6 inchs aie the can hearen constantly permitted. If statistics could be In numerous instances shrubberies which S 
- sowing hyli ud t while those aE ni larse croups re- given of the number of inferior crops of have been neclected for many years, and po 
é ies > > eee $ ai a mete ag ~ “pre $ ’ int 
ı after ie ug at MEME AN Gocasional thinning of their branches, Grapes—say, for instance, that were due to ee a number of very rough specimens, eng i 
a from “cl ae | Which Is all they require. This should always overcropping—the magnitude of the evil a be taken n hand. In such Cases, ) ! 
i rety iett me fone as soon as the Rowers season is would be at once seen. Judicious feeding in weakly plants, which appear as if they are ; 
o aways’ nut allt, There are many varieties of this valu- many instances mitigates the evils of over- on the downward grade, should he taken out oe og 
freshly dus $} to” aible Shrub inel di - aea es flow one cropping considerably, but cannot eradicate and burnt: but really VIZCTOUS SoFCImens nS 3 
, su JO ee », Inch T w "e a se ~ 2 - a bic 1 whieh’ hae. poke 3 
that if deer i” y lion, and Grang a AERA \ very them. Knowing how and when to “ages extra may be found which have outgrown their ia. d 
“he O0”: a iad , Orange SOLS.. ae e or plant in times of pressure positions or herome leggy: therefore, if these p 
of a Tu me kind I would mention is the var. support to tree or p i ii l l {i 
grow dine 
those P! - t , 
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trees, the clearing of the leaders. 
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are taken in hand and cut well back, they 
will, in the course of the year, form good, 
shapely specimens again. 

| For specimens which simply require prun-. 
ing to assist them to develop properly, the 
operation resolves itself into thinning and 
shortening back branches here and there, the 
removal of dead wood, and,.in the case of 
Thinning. 
is a very important matter, for by the judi- 
cious removal of branches here and there 
severe cutting back may often be avoided. 
Whenever possible, branches should be re- 
moved right to the base, and in-no case 


should a short stump of a few inches in 
length be left. The mere cutting in of- 
branches, without the removal“of a whole 


branch, results in a stiff, formal-appearance 


_ which it should always be the aim, of the 


operator to avoid.. After all the branches that 
can be spared have béen ‘removed, the opera- 


tor should go over his specimen and shorten — 


any branches which may require it. These 
ought not to be cut. haphazard, but close back 
to a side branch in such a manner,that the 
cut is hidden. This may appear difficult. at 
the outset, but the ‘idea will soon be ‘grasped, 
and the workman. will soon detect the better 
and more natural appearance of the specimen 


_from careful attention to the positidn of the 


cuts. | , 


Although April is given ‘as the best time | 


for pruning evergreens, it must not be 


assumed that all-evergreens are to be pruned 


at that time, for there are some which blos- 
som a month or two later,-and it would be 


unreasonable to prune such. things before the 


fall of the flowers. Where, however, hard 
pruning is necessary, it may. sometimes be 
advantageous to sacrifice one year’s flowers 
for the sake of the extra time gained for 
growth. With light- pruning, too, ‘the work 
may be done at any. time between -April and 


August, for no unsightly cuts are to be niade. - 


Where banks are covered with greenery, such 
as is the case when ‘a mixture of’ Rhododen- 
dron ponticum ‘and’: Berberis -Aquifolium ‘is 
made, it is a mistalte-to clip it over: with 
shears as if it were a hedge; rather go over 


it with a knife or pair of secateurs and cut 


out the longer shoots... - D: 


Hypericum chinense — 
A valuable. and -very attractive late- 
flowering shrub is the above, which for some 
reason is rarely met with. | Mr. Bean speaks 


of it as hardy only in the milder parts of the | 
kingdom, and this may account for its ap- 
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Waste of garden produce 


At the present time, when things are ripen- 


ing off so rapidly in the kitchen garden, it 


may be well to remind our readers of a fact 
to which we have before drawn their atten- 


“tion—that is, the great loss of vegetable pro- 


CY 


duce in its best state, owing to our habit of 
not cutting things when they are ready. We 
think people would be surprised if they knew 
the amount of loss that takes place owing to 
this. Even in the small gardens of poor 
people one sees lines of Peas and other valu- 
able produce allowed to ripen off and become 
useless. It is too often the custom not to cut 
the. crop until it is too large, and inasmuch 
as two or three hot days suflice to make it 
useless when it arrives at that state, the 
major part of many crops is often lost. The 


„remedy is, we think, to use things generally 


parent scarcity. . Here, however (Sussex), it 


has stood quite unprotected for >at- least 11. 


years in a wind-swept -border,: and, as -I 
write (August 24th), is one of the most 
beautiful flowering shrubs we have in bloom. 
The palm is usually given.to’ H. patulum 


var. Henryi, but in its present state H. 


chinense is a much prettier shrub, both in 
leaf and flower.. The growth is. slender, 
graceful, and wiry, and the leaves are of a 
soft yellow-green, glaucous on the underside, 
flowers bright yellow and each about 2 inches 
across and borne several in a cluster at the 
ends of the current season’s growth. Those 
who live in the sguth and west counties 
should include this charming subject among 
their choice flowering shrubs, planting it in 
the foreground of Buddleias or Eucryphias, 
which are in bloom about the same time, as 
it grows about 4 feet in height with an even 
greater spread, and remains in good condi- 
tion over quite a long period. I have previ- 
ously drawn the attention of readers of Gar- 


DENING ILLUSTRATED, to the decorative value 


of. this shrub, which was introduced. from 
China in 1753, and I am convinced that 
among those who have succeeded with it no 
disappointment has been felt. a 


E. MARKHAM. 


r 


in a much younger state than is commonly 
the case. Many things are not half so good 
in quality when allowed to get old as when 


young—Radishes, Cauliflowers, Cucumbers, 


Tufted Pansy Maggie Mutt by the path edge (See page 591) 


Peas, and Beans to wit. But even this way 
of using things when very young is not 
enough, We think that in many cases the 
only way out of the difficulty is to gather all 
the vegetables ready, whether they are 
wanted or not. To merely depend on the 
order of the cook or housekeeper for what is 
to be gathered is a mistake; she may not 
know what is in the garden. No amount of 


o> 
care in urging on gardeners that things 


_ Should be eaten young will suffice. We have 


known men lose their places because they 
would persist in sending up things when too 
old. The whole thing is bound up with the 
ridiculous false estimate as to the value of 
size and weight. The best plan is to lay 
down a rule that in summer time all crops 
“that quickly perish should be gathered daily, 
whether wanted or not. In large places it 
would be well worth while to have a woman 
or boy continually engaged in gathering the 
produce, which should be placed in some cool 
or pleasant place in or near the house, and 
submitted to the cook. Then, after she has 
taken all she wants for the day’s supply it 
will be better to give the rest away 1 
sents, or to ado ; 
serving 


as pre- 
pt some such mode of pre- 
green vegetables as the Dutch do, 
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than to let it destroy itself in the garden. It 
is not only the loss of the present day's crop 
that is to be deplored when daily gatherings 
are not made, but there is the injury ‘to the 
successions which should follow, because, if 
we allow vegetables, such as Marrows or 
Peas, to ripen, there is little left in the plant 


for the young crops. Readers who have any 


doubts in the matter could probably soon set 
them at rest by making a few experiments in 
the garden. , 


a 


‘Young winter Carrots 


In large households there are three vege- 
tables which are required every day, and in 
many kitchens are supplied without- special 
orders. These are Carrots, Turnips, and 
Onions. In-the case of those who have a 
fondness for the Carrot as~a vegetable, it is 
important. that frequent sowings be mate, 
so as to maintain a supply of young tender, 
and really edible roots, In many gardens 
Carrots are sown for an early batch of young 
roots, and then dependence is placed on a 
larger sowing of the long winter kinds, and 
these must do duty for many months ina 


fresh or stored state. A 
young Carrot would do much Laney A 
nòt once, but half-a-dozen times n 
season, commencing 1n pee ‘vil 
ing in August. The August eo en 
through the winter, ee o po 

the Horn Varieties. The Early 
very good Carrot, but no one were 
self strictly to one variety, De : 
serve the same purpose equally w 


u n 

i i orter, 4 
are q icker 1n maturing, F r he wi 
thus easily drawn when needed: i ivi 


ter these young Carrots can be a 
a coating of half-decayed leaves, 0 fact 
with Bracken, Fern, or anything, © 
will keep them from being een af 
They can then be drawn ae afl 
through the winter. The leaves 


3 “ight. : 
covered up so as to exclude light. Broad 


after such crops as Potatoes, a scart 
Beans, and Cauliflowers have - Sson ott 
there need be no further Pe Pg and drat: 
than clearing the ground of yee nde af 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS 


Papaver orientale Ethel Swete 


This bears flowers of quite a new and 
beautiful colour among Oriental Poppies, be- 
ing of a lovely rose-pink with a black centre. 
It was given an Award of Merit at a recent 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 


when shown by Messrs, Barr and Sons, 
Messrs. Gibson and Co., and Messrs. 
Harkness. 

l 
+ 


time I have it in fine bloom from autumn- 
divided plants. The young stock is now a 
mass of bloom. A good companion to 
Maggie Mott is Swan, a pure white, rayless 


G. 
Work of the week 


Heavy and welcome rain has fallen during 
the week, which has vastly improved the sap- 
pearance of the garden, even though some of 


sort. 


Papaver orientale Ethel Swete 
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transfer these to other parts of the garden, 
and this was best accomplished. by taking off 
the whole of the surface to a depth of 3 inches 
—in the same manner as one would take off 
turf—transferring them in this way to their 
new site, which is partly in sun and partly in 
shade. ~ 
The early -batches of Sweet Peas are now 
being taken up, as they have passed their 
best, and the position they occupied is to be 
prepared for a group of Marie van Houtte 
Roses and other plants of equal interest. The 
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border as far into the autumn.-as possible, 
the leaves of many plants being quite interest- 
ing and sometimes developing charming 
tints. A long border has, been prepared and 
planted with seedling Carnations, and others 
are ready to be put out. Several hundred 
bulbs of Scilla sibirica which had been used 
as a broad band to one of the borders have 


been lifted and transplanted 6 inches apart. 


Phioxes are lovely now, and every care is 
taken that these bright-flowering plants do 
not suffer from lack of moisture at the roots. 
_ Orders should now be despatched for all 
hardy annual flower seeds, including Sweet 
Peas which it is intended to sow during this 
month, ` MALTET Tau ee 


Delphiniums 


As back-row border plants it is doubtful - 


whether amongst herbaceous subjects there 
are any so imposing as Delphiniums. Time 
‘was when the common blue was the sort only 
to be met with in most gardens; but we owe 
a debt to the hybridist for giving us so many 
beautiful sorts. in 
tion, they are of easy cultivation and seldom 
fail to bloom well. Increased, as is well 
known, by root division, one may soon get a 
collection together. | 
which should take place in the autumn or, 
spring, needs care, or there is a danger of 
cutting through the eyes. Taking theiclumps 
up and propagating in this manner should 
take place every two or three years, as if this 
is not done they develop into large, ungainly 
- bushes—one can call them by no other term— 

and encroach too much on other plants in-the 
border; besides this, flowers are never so fine 
as those from younger plants. Delphiniums 


may also be raised from seed, which should be — 


sown in shallow pans in a cold frame, and if 
sown as soon as the seed is ripe will com- 
mence to bloom the following year. One of 
the worst ‘enemies of these charming border 
plants is the slug, which attacks the young 
growth in the spring: _ Soot and a good 
sprinkling of ashes round the crowns will do 
much to ward off’ these voracious pests. 


' Some of the newer Daffodils 


_ How different it is now from the. time 
when Peter Barr began to put Backhouse’s 
and. Leeds’s seedlings into commerce and 
when Engleheart began his long. series of 
annual surprises with the advent of Seagull! 
An American book on the Daffodil. appeared 
in 1907. Mr. A. M. Kirby, the ‘author, 


headed Chapter viii., * One Insect and One - 


Disease.” Once upon a time thére was only 
one raiser of seedlings who. counted—the 
Rev. G. H. Engleheart. He would be a bold 

man who would attempt to estimate the num- 
ber that there are at the present moment 
busy raising new varieties. — They. are to be 
found in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, as well as in the distant dominions 
of Australia and New Zealand and in Hol- 
land. The list would include such . well- 
known names as those of Engleheart, Cros- 
field, P. D. and J. ©. Williams, A. M. 
Wilson, Chapman, Krelage, Buckland, 
Rhodes and Lowe, Guy Wilson, Barr, Cran- 


field, van der Schoot, Lower, Brodie, mae 
and / 


Pearson, Watts, Welchman, Milner, 
Backhouse, as well as a far larger number 
who have still to win a place among the 
notables, or who have no wish for. fame and 
are content to go ‘quietly working on for 
their own pleasure, and are unknown out- 
side the boundaries of their own gardens. A 
well-known saying tells us that ‘‘ stolen 
sweets are best.’ I doubt, however, if to the 
unsophisticated mind they are as sweet as 
the first home-grown Raspberry tart. What 
swans we make of our home-raised seed- 


lings!. And if we do? After all, it is but a 
venial fault if we know where to stop in 


Given an open; sunny situa- 


‘Dividing the plants, > 
AMENE paro however, are still coming forward. 


a Mrs. ` Lower. 


` Royalist has left them behind. — 
has-lately come to the front as Firetail has 
done. It is a white perianthed Barrii with a 


-in 1921. 
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singing their praises, and I am sure the dė- 


linquénts will be forgiven when their friends 
see the obvious pleasure they derive from the 
contemplation of what they have‘ accom- 
plished. Believe me, the raising of seedling 
Daffodils is a very great pleasure. It is not 
so simple as raising Mustard and Cress, but 
the difficulties to be overcome and the 


in the self-appointed task. 


Every true-hearted brother and sister like 
to read of what others are doing in the same 


line, especially if they have not been able to © 


see the new flowers themselves. Royalist, 
Beersheba, St. Dorothea, Fortune, Beauty of 


Radnor, and White Emperor are the sort of 
magnets that draw us: on. Even if they are - 


as impossible: for us as the philosopher's 


stone was for the alchemists of old it is good . 


to read about them. If I were asked to 
name an ideal show variety I think I would 


say White Knight. I always couple this 


flower. with the late Miss Currey, of Lismore. 


She it was who first picked it out and. intro- 
duced it to a world greedy for good things, 


when Daffodil: shows were yearly gaining | 
momentum. ‘The Great War has given them — 


a most ‘serious setback, and one wonders if 
they will ever recover.. Beautiful flowers, 


Knight, at its best, takes some beating. It is 


-a white “ trumpet” of graceful form. and 


exquisite texture—no-use for the garden, but 
on the show tiers a rival of Mrs. E. H 
Krelage, White Emperor, , Beersheba, and 
Royalist is White Knight's 
counterpart ` in the all-yellow trumpets; 
Cleopatra, Monarch, and Lord Roberts are 


- only’. high-water marks of the past. The 
refined - 


wwell-proportioned and superbly 


No flower 


flat, solid, red eye. In my opinion Sacrifice, 
which is, to the man-in-tlé-streect, very simi- 
lar, quite outclasses. it. Few seemed to 


- notice it when it was shown at Birmingham 
It was not staged in any of the 
competitive classes, but. was mixed up with 
_.gome very ordinary blooms—a poor orphan. 


Young Phillips, who raised it, had made the 
supreme sacrifice in France. Youth some- 
times leaves famous monuments behind. 
Again may I say that these glorious red eyes 
are, to me, more for the show tier than for 
the garden. If those who grow just for their 
own pleasure of. seeing: beautiful flowers 
want to have these red-eyes and red-edged 
cups to enjoy them the cool greenhouse is 
the place for them. Let anyone who doubts 
this try a few grown under glass next spring. 


J feel sure they will thank me for the tip. 


Cheaper ones, like Firebrand, Incognita, 

Miss Willmott, Acme, and Lady Moore, give 

most excellent results. | ae 
The Giant Leedsii are a most satisfactory 


class for shows, and now we have got them 


with. good long ‘stems like The Fawn, the 
‘Hon. Mrs. Francklin, and Kingdom, they are 
equally, good -in the garden. Once. we 


thought a flower to be first-rate must be 


round. My friend the late Mr. Wilks, Secre- 
tary of the R.H.S., was the first who opened 
my eyes ‘to the beauty of pointed and starry 
type of Leedsiis, and on his suggestion I 
acquired the stock of Mogador. 
England, of Exeter, had some, and some 
went to New Zealand. I hope it is still in 
existence, for it was an ideal flower but for 


one rather wayward petal, which would get. 
Tenedos, which was a- 


a little out of place. 
very prominent feature in Mr. Guy Wilson’s 
group at Birmingham this year, is built some- 
what on the lines of Mogador,’ and is a very 


magnificent example of the large, six-pointed, . 
star-shaped Giant Leedsii. 1a POTE; 


A St. Dorothea, 
raised by the late Mr. James Cory, features 
the old White Queen type, and is “ a sort of 


patience which is required are but stimulants’ 


-by 
` perianthed Barriis raised by the late Mrs. 


White | 


-about 9 inches high. 


Mr.. 
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Leedsii edition of Dr. Lowér’s yellow | 
trumpet Royalist.” Silver Salver .is an ex. 


ceedingly beautiful example of the small ` 
Leedsii. 


It was raised by the Brodie of 
Brodie, and is pure, spotless white, witk-a 
large, flat eye. ‘‘ One of the most distinct - 
and attractive flowers of the year” is. high’ 
praise from such a judge as Mr. Duncan 
Pearson. This is what he says in his notes 


‘in the Midland Society’s Report for 1921 of 


Dr: Lower’s Beauty of Radnor. There is a 
quiet charm about the soft yellow cup with 
its edging of pink. It recalls Mr. ‘Buck 


*land’s Pink Un, which some years back. 


created a great stir when it was first ex 
hibited at Melbourne. 1 used to. grow it be 


fore the eelworms ate it, and it was decidedly 


uncommon-looking, but Beauty of Radnor is 
its superior. I cannot tell of all the new 
beauties. When I come to think about them 
they are more-in number than T-imagined, 
There are the fawn-coloured trumpets raised 
Brodie of Brodie the pinky-red (J, 


Backhouse, to say nothing of her: wonderful 
red cups (or bowls) like Delhi, the fine 
bicolor trumpets like Lady Primrose, and the 
yellow trumpets like Nero. Perhaps the 
editor will allow me space. for these and | 
others in another issue. JOSEPH JACOB. 


Campanula celtidifolia 
I have been busy propagating this beaut 


. ful Bellflower by means of the young shoots =: 


taken ‘off at the base and put-into a cold — 
frame, where they quickly root, To my | 
mind, this is quite one of the best of the tall 
Campanulas for the border, for though the 
individual flowers are nothing like so large 
and showy as those of C. persicifolia, for in- 
stance, they are produced in such profusion | 
and last over a comparatively long period, - 
so that the plant is effective for- several” 
weeks. The variety C.- Molyneux i$ finer 

than the type, and there is also a very good 
white form, as is the case with most Bell 
flowers.. Slugs are inordinately fond of the 
young shoots, and will eat the dormant 
crowns right out, as they do with Del 

phiniums, if care is not taken. It is there 


-fore a good plan to plant them with the 


crowns 3 inches or 4 inches below the surface 
of the soil to obviate this danger. - | 


‘ 4 
Tulipa Haager . 
from Greece many delightful 
Tulips, and among them Tulipa Haagen 
calls. for notice. It is one of the r 
species which look well in the rock garden : 
in the front of the border, as it only grows 
Ti has flowers of 3- 
pleasing cherry-red and a blue-black cae 
surrounded by a zone of yellow. aro 
the outer part of the flower 1s tinge’ k 
vellow as well. The variety called nitens a 
worthily received much favourable p 
it has bigger and brighter ~ flowers, 


We have 


‘7 di ing 0 
‘blooms, about 3 inches in diameter, being 0' 


‘ p re 
a fine orange-red tinged with bronze and f F 
on the outside and possessing a bla i 
2 S. ARNOTT. 


A grand Iris, Kharput 
Growing round: the edges of water a 
at the side of paths to check the rush 0 | 
during storms. this 
write (June 11th). | 
flower-spikes are each about 4 feet. 
carry numbers of handsome larg ty violet 
falls of which are of a deep velvety ' 
purple with a distinct white — 
standards ofa slightly paler shat m 
spikes of this superb Iris occupy 2 th 
fore me, their beauty increasing ©. 


numerous” large buds unfold. i Sussee: 


>. Ee 


a ee a 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING 
Pages for Beginners 


The flower garden 


Garden planning 


In accordance with my promise I take up 
a plan this week which is not a utility but a 
’ plan, 


MLA psp, 


frankly acknowledged ‘* luxury 


have deliberately chosen a Rose kegi 
One is that 
number 


my subj 


Queen of flowers has an increasing 


oses 


Row of Bush Roses 


Fig. 1 


ect for two reasons. 


Bush Roses 


and J 


cil by 


I) 


CT \ 


of devotees added to her following Ve 

year, and the second one is that by the tim 
this plan is thoroughly digested it will | 
lime to think of preparing for this season's 
planting, The merits I claim for the pla 
Submitted are that it is designed on \ 
simple, Straightforward lines, is not ov 
elaborate, and is not only suggestive of othe 
ideas, but, on the contrary, lends itself to 
them. In my opinion, a supplied plan shou 


bë far more suggestive than didactic, 


that is Why I always hesitate to {il 


much d 


dozen different designs could be 
amount of space left being { pabl 


commod 


The plot of land I have taken to de: 
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Right in front, backing each side of the 
central path, are a dozen pillar Roses, and I 
visualise them in glowing festoons of colour 
and sweetness a couple of years hence. 
Chains from pillar to pillar, longitudinally, 

rovide for the festoon character, and perhaps 
in course of time they may even stretch 
transversely over the path and then the pic- 
ture will be just a page from fairyland. It 
is only in a few gardens, and those chiefly of 
specialists, where we see the Rose fully ex- 
‘ploited. I could wish it were otherwise, and 
perhaps it is a desire, at the back of my mind, 
to help along a change, which decided me to 
take the Rose garden as my subject. 

This vista of pillar Roses opens up on a 
circular bed, in which standard Roses are 
planted, but it would accord equally well with 
the idea if a pergola, or perhaps a bower, 
took the place of standard Roses. The only 
objection to either is that it would interfere 
with the unbroken vista of festooned pillar 
Roses running on in the distance and to the 

-end of the garden. So, then, at present we 
will keep to the standard Roses. The bed 
is 18 feet in diameter, and in the planting of 
it care should be taken to plant only those 
varieties which make fairly even heads. It 
spoils the effect where weak growets and 
strong growers are planted promiscuously. 
The central bed is enclosed by a 4-foot Grass 
‘path, and an outer circle, in segments, is 
made into a bed, also 4 feet wide, in which 
half-standard Roses are planted. I have pre- 
ferred half-standards for this position to 
dwarfs or bushes, because ample provision is 
made for these elsewhere, and it is not such 
an abrupt rise to the standards when looked 
at from a distance. I have debated with my- 
self as to whether the four segments which 
comprise the circle ought to be planted, 
severally, with one variety, or with a mix- 
ture, and I incline to the latter, especially for 
those whose experience is limited, for if one 
variety happens, for any reason, to be a dud, 
it makes it rather a lot to replace. 

Running east and west from the centre, 
and thus bisecting the garden, are Grass 
paths bordered on each side byv narrow 
borders of Polyvantha Roses, which lead to 
semi-circular beds of bush Rases. Then con- 
tinuing the pathway leading down the 
middle of the garden from one-end to the 
other, passing the southern half of the pillar 
Roses already referred to, the bottom border 
4 feet wide is filled with further bush Roses, 
most of which are exhibition varieties. This 
bed, and, in fact, the whole of the details, 
are traced in Fig. 1, while Fig. 2 is only in- 
tended to make quite clear those concerning 
the centre, which could not conveniently be 
shown on Fig. 1 because of its small scale. 
A suggestion at once occurs. As no pro- 
vision is made for a pergola, unless, indeed, 
ane is erected instead of having standard 
Roses, would it not be possible to build one 
nstead of having festooned pillar Roses 
below the centre bed and running the full 
yalf-length? Yes, it would, and it might be 
ery attractive, but I think the lighter picture 

have given vou is the prettier. The pergola 
-uld in course of time become heavy, and 
eaviness in such a small garden is not com- 
atible. T have not made provision for 
rches. No; I prefer the chains, especially 

hen thev can be brought over the turf path. 
Sill, as I pointed out, I have left abundant 
om for elaboration—indeed, I shouid invite 

-but be careful not to over-elaborate, for 

is is rank heresy. Better by far stick to 

nplicity. ‘‘ Beware of ambition,” by this 

1 many gardeners have fallen, and so have 
spoilt really noble work. 
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The selection of varieties cannot here be 
made, and I will give it close attention at a 
convenient time before planting. But in 
passing I must warn would-be planters 
against selecting thcir varieties from those 
wonderful and fascinating blooms seen on the 
exhibition table. Sometimes I am heretic 
enough to think that Rose shows, from a 
practical point of view, do more harm than 
good, but I would not go to those lengths: I 
would only add that hundreds of people who 
have consulted me have expressed dire dis- 
satisfaction with Roses so chosen. But I will 
raise this point again later. The point I wish 
to insist upon in closing this lesson is, that 
you may lay out your garden to perfection; 
you may plant the best and healthiest Roses 
imaginable, but what are you planting them 
into? 

Seldom, indeed, does a Rose fail if we do 
our duty by it, but then, on the other hand, 

‘it will Just as seldom do its best if we fail. 
And the very first consideration is that of 
soil. You have to make quite sure before 
you start whether or not your soil is good for 
Roses; if it is not, then one of two things 
must happen, you have either got to make it 
good or abandon the idea of Roses. 

There is no compromise, but the difficulty 
is somewhat lessened by the fact that though 
they have a decided preference, there are 
several kinds of soil in which thev will 
thrive. The best of all is a deep retentive 
loam, but lighter soils may be made amen- 
able by the digging in of pulverised clay. I 
have known old garden soils, black with 
generations of cultivating, grow Tea Roses 
and some of our less double garden varicties 
to perfection. I have myself. grown prize 
flowers on light and shallow soil by treating 
it and using the right stacks. I have cor- 
rected gravelly soil by dressing heavily with 
cow and pig manures and clay soils by dress- 
ing with light stable manures. 

It is important cither that there be.a good 
natural drainage or that an efficient artificial 
drainage should be made. Drainage there 
must be, or the fatal disease of mildew will 
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rob vou of your fondest hopes. Dig your soil 
as deeply as vou possibly can without bring- 
ing up unfertile subsoil. When I was in my 
very voung days I trenched a plot of ground 
3 feet deep in order to grow show Roses. I 
brought up soil which had not sen the light 
for a thousand vears, and thereby I made 
my mistake. After two years it was sp'en- 
did, but it took all that time to weather it, 
and make it fertile. Feje E 
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attractive at all seasons of the year. 
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: Garden 

By HASLEHURST 

The two uppermost ideas which arise in 
the minds of those who are about to make 
a garden hedge are utility and beauty, and 
the ideal hedge is that which is an ettective 
combination of the two. The selection of 
suitable material will have to be governed 
more or less by climatic and soil conditions, 

and also by the reason which is to call the | 
hedge into being. In cases where the ‘hedge 
is needed as a partiiion between two gardens, 
or as a division between two portions of the 
same garden, the scope is fairly considerable ; 
but wnen the hedgé 1s intended to serve as a 


barrier against caitle or human trespassers 
the selection is naturally more limited. The 


formation of a wind-screen is frequently a 
raison d’être for a hedge, and here the shrubs 
selected must not only be capable of fulfill- 
ing their function but they must be suffi- 
ciently durable td withstand the boisterous 
conditions against which they have to con- 
tend. Still another reason for the planting 
of a hedge is that of blotting out an undesir- 
able view, and here.one should aim at the 
portrayal- of beauty during each season of © 
the year., Broadly speaking, the general pur- 
poses hedge is best formed with evergreens, 
and if floral beauty can be added so much 


the better ;. but whatever is used in its con- 


struction it is quite certain that the ultimate 
success depends, firstly, on the proper prepa- 
ration of the ground for planting, and after- 
wards on seasonable and judicious pruning 
and on keeping the base free from weeds. 
It is well to remember too that most hedge 
shrubs are gross feeders,.and will, therefore, 
need an abundant supply of stimulants to 
keep them in good heart. Another point 
which should not be lost sight of is that 
ample space should be left on either side the 


‘hedge to give free access for pruning pur- 


poses. The roots of those shrubs which are 


‘liable to trespass too freely into the neigh- , 


bouring soil must be kept within bounds by 
occasional pruning. This is done by digging 


-a deep trench about 18 inches or so from the 


hedge line. «= l 
Horty. One of the densest of all hedges is 
that which is formed by Holly, while it is 
It is 
quite true that the Holly is not easy to estab- 


‘fish in some soils, but when once well started 


in a congenial_situation it ceases to deserve 
its reputation for slow growth. More espe- 
cially is this the case when the ground has 
been previously * well ;dug- and liberally 
manured. ‘The correct time ta plant Holly is 
during September, but if this month is missed . 


the operation should be deferred until the end 


of April or-May. ‘In any case the plants will 
need plenty of moisture at the time of plant- 
ing. Very effective hedges may be made with 


some of the pretty variegated kinds. These - 


cost a little more than the green ‘varieties, and 
they grow less rapidly; but, beleve me, a 
variegated Holly hedge is one of the delights 
which is well worth s6me expense and wait- 
ing for. Holly hedges are impervious to 
cattle, but they are occasionally damaged by 
rabbits. aan rie oY l 

' Tyorn oR Quick. Where the hedge is to 
divide the garden from the, highway or 
from grazing ground, the material most 
commonly used iè Whitethorn or. Quick, | 
and it is especially suitable -for heavy 
soils. This is. the most general -form 
of utility hedge, and when kept in good re- 
pair it is a safe barrier against trespassers, 
although a more ornamental hedge is recom- 
mended if it will answer the required pur- 
pose. The chief trouble to guard against in 
the Thorn hedge is the existence of gaps. 
These should be promptly filled as soon as 
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hedges 
GREAVES, F.LS. 


they appear. If I were making a Quick hedge 
I should be tempted co mingle a few choice 
kinds of Blackberry canes with the Thorns. 
They might indeed prove too attractive for 
the juvenile wanderer on the outside of the 
hedge, but possibly the prevalence of the 
Thorns: would induce him to leave the fruits 
on- the inner side untouched. A benefit 
shared is perhaps better than none at all. 
The planter must decide this point for him- 
self. ` In any case the introduction of the 
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neighbourhood of smoky towns ‘and. cities 
should not be ignored. oe 

Euonymus. In mild counties of the south 
and west of England, especially~in seaside 
districts, the variegated forms of, Euonymus 
japonicus are frequently used for garden 
hedges. The plants grow rapidly, and'when 


regularly pruned make. a useful hedge of 


pleasing appearance. There is, however, one 
serious objection to the Euonymus, and that 
is its extreme liability to attackstof ‘mildew, 
Writing from my experience in North Devon, 
I have to confess that I have seen very few 
clean bushes during the past o years. Mr. 
W. J. Bean, of Kew Gardens, recommends 
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Yew-flanked steps, with Lithospermum prostratum on left 


Brambles would prove a useful imitation of 
Nature’s methods. 

- PRIVET. Where it is desired to form a 
hedge quickly there is nothing more useful 
than the Oval-leaved Privet. It may be 
trimmed to any height and shape, and when 
carefully and regularly pruned it is one of the 
neatest hedges it is possible to have. The 
reason that this shrub has got into disrepute 
is that its roots very rapidly trespass on the 
soil in their vicinity. On this account it is not 
recommended as a boundary to a limited area 
of cultivated ground. On the other hand. if 
root pruning is constantly done even this ob- 
jection may be overruled. The useful quality 
which the Privet possesses in thriving in the 


spraying against this pest with 1 02 ver 
sulphur to 2 gallons of water. tis ie 
noting that the green Euonymus 1$ one 0 
most useful of all evergreens for London 8- 
dens, where it seems particularly cheer 
even in the smokiest of districts. - 
LAUREL. The common or Cherry ee 
(Prunus Laurocerasus) has a bad name rm 
hedge plant, but this is chiefly due to the A 
that it is so often wrongly treated. ‘pers i 
ally I would not altogether, condemn. 
Laurel hedge, and in some circumstant 
would even recommend it. Here 4 got 
backed up by the opinion of many er an 
deners, although it is the custom 0 m 
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c writers to utterly condemn the Laurel hel 
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It is a vigorous grower, and its shining ever- 
green foliage is always cheerful in appear- 
ance, but owing to its robust growth it soon 
gets beyond its allotted space unless checked. 
too often 
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Yew hedges 


wy is neglected, and,then when drastic cut- 
™ ung becomes necessary the hedge is made 
unsightly for two or three seasons. By judi- 
pgp “us and timely pruning, however, with a 
parte knife or secateurs every spring and possibly 
Be again in the late summer the Laurel may be 
is SHE , kept well within- bounds and without too 
hier many unsightly gaps. Where a broad pleas- 
i ENE mg evergreen hedge is required in a com- 
A i I paratively short time, I would not hesitate to 
TE it t “i the Laurel; but, like the Privet, it is an 
pice cccdingly gross feeder, and must be occa- 
sn" mA sionally root pruned to keep it from robbing 
ae adjacent soil. The Portugal Laurel (P. 
se tanica) makes also a very handsome 
Ge hedge, and, being somewhat hardier than the 
xegoing, may be employed in localities 
Where the common Laurel might be injured in 
severe weather. ` 
BerBERISES. When properly cared for B. 
stenophylla makes a very good flowering 
evergreen hedge, and in “April when it is 
peered with its showy golden-yellow 
Eons It ais particularly beautiful. It 
Shae in good form by pruning 
| lediatel) the flowers are past. This 
aR ‘oe an impenetrable growth, 
wi usetu both as a wind-break and 
“rier to trespassers. Darwin's Bar- 
Ty (B. Darwinii) is another dense-growing 
and Ges an equally ornamental 
£ speakin edge. Although not, strictly 
4 ‘ PoR, a hedge plant, B. Aquifolium, the 
nao tea Mahonia, makes a very beautiful par- 
ns, etween two portions of the same gar- 


o o aast E 
E ww adii . { i. en. . . a . 
Sprays “> pa tE It ts lovely in blossom time, and very 


: 2È a 
sulphur et » ees attractive when the leaves assume their beau- 
noting Oy fale tie autumn and winter coloration. A goed 
mast uselt yt, nf to make a Mahonia hedge is to raise a 
Jens, WR gis ie a bank of good soil and plant the shrubs 
the Sra’) On the tap. The resulting hedge will then 
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EL. wiry Rach a height of 4 feet or 5 feet from the 
"= the pl If a dwarf partition is needed, 
dg pa TL | ants may be planted in the level ground. 
“e a gu 2 ae ny gaps can b fi . . a eye 
hat 1t yates ing the e filled in the spring by utilis- 
ly ae the of Pi offsets which form very freely about 
Us ee Plants. B. vulgaris (the common Bar- 


oe “) IS a splendid hedge plant. It is vigor- 
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ous in habit, makes a thick growth, and will 
thrive in exposed situations. This species is 
beautiful both in flower and fruit, and may be 
regarded as a typical shrub for beauty and 


utility. 


at Sedgwick 


ISCALLONIA MACRANTHA. In coastal dis- 
tricts of the south and west this shrub is 
often employed as a shelter or, wind-sereen. 
The glossy deep evergreen foliage is a per- 
petual delight, while the — rosy-crimson 
flowers, which continue to open up during 
the summer and autumn are most attrac- 
tive. In a congenial climate this shrub will 
make a dense screen, reaching a height of 
9 feet or to feet. In North Devon one sees 
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It breaks well, however, from the old wood, 
and even in the centre of a thick hedge one 
often sees young growth coming away from 
the old wood. The hedge should be trimmed 
in the spring, and again after the flowers are 
past. This is one of the most beautiful of 
all hedge shrubs, and is especially recom- 


mended for seaside gardens. 

Cupressus Macrocarra. This makes a 
good wind-break for mild moisture-laden 
atmospheres in the south and west, where it 
shows a rapid and vigorous growth, but it is 
a difficult subject to manage as a hedge 
plant, as the growth always tends to form 
at the top, leaving the base bare. The 
shrubs need to be topped early and growth 
encouraged as far as possible at the base 
while they are young, for when the stems 
once get naked at the bottom there is no 
remedy, as the old wood does not break. 

Roses. Where the soil and situation are 
favourable, Roses may well be employed for 
partition hedges. ' The kinds recommended 
by the National Rose Society for ihis pur- 
pose are as follows: Altaica (species), single; 
Moonlight and Danæ (Hybrid = Musks); 
Fellenberg (China); Gruss an Teplitz (H.T.). 
Lady Curzon (Damask), single; Moschata 
(species), single; Penzance Briars, Purity (H. 
Wichuriana); Rugosa and its Hybrids, 
Scotch, Stanwell Perpetual Scotch, Zéphirine 
(H.B.) One of the nicest dwarf hedges I 
ever saw was made with the common Sweet 
Briar. The Penzance Briars have alo 
earned a repute as satisfactory hedge Roses. 
Before laying down a Rose helge it is im- 
portant to trench and liberally manure the 
soil, Where rambling Roses are used the 
chief consideration is to exercise thoughtful 
care in the training of the plants sa as to 
avoid bare spaces. 

Tue Beecu makes a very substantial hedge, 
and is often employed to form a high wind- 
screen or shelter. The useful quality it has 
in retaining its leaves during the winter is 
objected to by some gardeners on account of 
the litter made hy them in the spring, but if 
the hedge is placed where this is not an in- 
convenience it may be regardel as a very 


Yew hedges surrounding the 


some fine hedges of this height and well 
clothed to the ground. Due attention should 
be given to pruning, or the hedge will broaden 
too much, and when this occurs the necessary 
cutting back exposes a lot of leafless growth. 


Rose garden at Aldenham 


favourable subject. It is kept in good order 
by cutting in the spring before crowth starts. 

THE Horxream js another suitable hedge 
subject, and althouch deciduous it has the 
same habit as the Beech when grown in tke 
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ideal barrier or wind-screen. | 
an éxceedingly well-kept Hornbeam hedge in’ 
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forni of a hedge, and retains its leaves until 


they are thrust off in the spring by the ex- 


panding bids. It is compact in growth and 
well clothed at the base, thus making it an 
i ¥ saw recently 


a Yorkshire garden, but the owner, while 
admitting the superiority of the hedge as 
such, complained that it afforded shelter to 
numerous grubs, which attacked his fruit 
trees in the vicinity. In these circumstances, 


_ it is probably unwise to use Hornbeam for a 
hedge near fruit trees. As a wind-screen for 


cattle it is unrivalled. | 
Tue Yew. This makes a= neat, solid 
-hedge, which may be trained to any desirable 


. - shape; but it is advisable to avoid letting it 


get beyond the required size, as it is apt to 
get ragged if cut hard back to the old wood. 


- If trimmed regularly every year, it will give 


no trouble, and a well-planted Yew hedge is 
orie of the best of all wind-screens, although 
rather too sombre for many folk. The Yew 


must not, of course, be grown where cattle. 


poisonous when eaten. ; 

Box. In gardens of formal design, where 
a neat, compact hedge is required, Buxus 
sempervirens may be employed. It is not 
always a success in poor soil, as it gets quickly 
out of condition, and cannot be renovated by 
severe cutting, like many shrubs. . If, how- 


and livestock have access, as the foliage is 


_ever, a generous root-run can be provided and 
-maintained, it will make a very useful 5-foot 


to 6-foot- hedge. The common edgirig Box is 
‘sometimes used’ as a partition between the 


_ kitchen and flower garden, and it will make 


a neat hedge about 3 feet high.. It.is some- 
times objected to on account of the accom- 
modation it affords to slugs and snails, but I 
have always found that if these creatures do 
not find shelter in one way they will in an- 


other; and I do not regard the objection as- 
-a serious one, especially where these pests are 


dealt with in the orthodox manner.’ 
Fucusias.’/ Visitors in Devonshire and 
Cornwall, ‘and .similarly mild maritime 


‘Gounties, have always been struck with admi- 


ration at the beautiful hedges of hardy 
Fuchsias; but, of course, it would be court- 
ing failure to attempt to grow them in uncon- 
genial climates. In favourable districts, how-. 
ever, these hedges are most attractive, espe- 
cially when in full blossom. They will grow 
rapidly in a deep, well-drained, rich soil. F. 


Riccartoni has a robust constitution, and will 


thrive in positions where other sorts will fail. 

Tue Mrxep Hence. In gardens where a 
hedge is required as a shelter to an herba- 
ceous border a very effective hedge may be 
made with various flowering shrubs. Sorts 
which are compact in growth, well clothed 
to the base, and which yield well to trim- 
ming “should be selected. Here there is scope 


for the ideal hedge of utility and heauty. The 


idea is not often carried out, but I have seen 
one or two-hedges which filled the bill, and 


their beauty was conspicuous for the greater 
If a judicious selection of | 


art of the year. 
Tab: be made the suggestion will be found 
full of possibilities. | 
flowering periods will, of course, be used so 


as to prolong the season of display. 


Labour saving on the ‘lawn 

On my return from holiday making I have 
been looking. through accumulated papers 
and have read with great interest an article 
on “ Labour Saving on the Lawn,” signed 
«J. A. H.,” in your issue of August 18th. 
I. too, have been using a side-wheel mower 
by one of the best, English makers for the last 
25 years; “and have only this year changed 
over to a machine of the roller type in order 
to avoid the necessity for sweeping, which is 
a longer and: much more laborious job than 
the actual mowing. I bought a Grass-box 


Sorts ` with different . 
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. parently - your 


bought jis practically identical with a machine 
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with my side-wheel machine, but very soon as are used on bicycles, but they do not, 


discovered that it was impracticable to. use 
it on account of. jibbing, and indeed I have 
had some trouble from jibbing even when 


using the machine without the box. Ap 


would have enabled me to go on using the 
side-wheel machine, which is so much lighter 


and easier to work than the roller one, and I 


very much fope, therefore, that His idea is 


one which can be applied to existing 
_ machines. If it is I would suggest that he 


gets some firm other than a regular lawn- 
mower manufacturer to make it, and adver- 
tise it for sale direct to the users. Your cor- 
respondent’s experience with -the regular 
makers i$ just what I should have expected; 


correspondent’s ` invention 


~ solder and should be long enough to projet | 


because there are only two or three of them, 
-and they are in a strong enough position to 
crush any effective competition, and as busi- 


ness men they know that it pays them best, to 
go on making the same old machines by the 
thousand year after year. . . : 
The roller machine which I have recently 
which I had of the same English make more 
than 20 years ago, including even the very 
primitive method-of lubricating the bearings 
with grit always and a little oil occasiorially: 
On that point also I should like to say some- 


“thing which may be profitable to. your teaders 


. machine run very heavily. 


easily fit little lubricating c 


whichever type of machine they may be 
using, for this fault is common to both types, 
and, so far as I know, to all makes: Every- 
one who has used a mower for more than oné 


. pared with last year. 
= to the backward season. 


season will know how soon the time comes ` 


when the machine ceases to cut quite satis- 
factorily, and he then most likely proceeds to 
sharpen the knives with emery according. to 


the directions, but probably finds very little 
improvement. 


necessity for the knives to be really sharp, 


Asamatter of fact thege is no 


but it is absolutely necessary that each re- 
volving knife should just touch the fixed knife 
all the way along without actually pressing. 
upon it. Now this is a condition which can- 


although the cost would not bé more that 
about sixpence per machine, and the result 
would be that the machine would last at leas 
four times as long without adjustment, as | 
have proved by my own experience. So. this 
is a little job which we must do for oitrsalves 
if we can, or get some local haridy- idi to 
‘do it for us. at 


On both of my machines there i§ nottoom 


- for a standard lubricator, but there is toom 
for a bit of 3-16-inch brass tube: which 
answers quite well if the oil hole-in the ù 


brass is reamed out so that the tube will jut — 


_fit in. The tube should be sweated in-with 


about. 4 inch. Then a little plug of wood is 
cut to fit into the top of the tube and the job 
is complete. Much more oil can-bé pit in 
eath time the machine is lubricated, and the 
‘little plug will prevent anything else from 


getting in whilst the machine is in use _ 
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~ Royal Caledonian Hotticultutd 
Society’s Show: _ 


The autumn show of the Rojal Caledonian ` 
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Horticultural Society, held in the Waverley < 


“Market, Edinburgh, was a great” success 


although the entries for the’ competitive: 


classes showed a falling off (about 20) è com 
p This was largely due 
Though some of 
‘the sections were small, the quality was 
singularly good. Vegetables were shown in 
fine condition. There were notable displays 
of- Onions and Cauliflowers, and Potatoes 
also made a good show. The Thomson chal 


| 
| 
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lenge trophy. for Grapes went to Mr. G. F. ` 


Anderson, gardener to Earl Balfour, Whit 
tingehame. >There was keen competition In 
cut flowers. - Beautiful Gladioli were shown 


= by Mr. D. Whitelaw, Laurencekitk, and Mrs 


not be obtained if there is any play up and. 


down in the bearings of the revolving knives 
—a ‘little play lengthwise does not —matter. 
Consequently, when a mower does: not cut 
well after checking the usual screw adjust- 


ment for wear of the knives; the first thing . 


to do is to see if there is any play in the bear- 


ings of the revolving knives. This can very. 


easily be felt if the revolving knives are 
slacked away a little from the fixed knife by 
means of the adjusting screws. If there is 
any play at all there is only one way to make 


the machine good again, and that is to take 


out the top halves of the brass bearings and 
file them down sufficiently to prevent the play, 


but not sufficiently to press upon the spindle, 


because that will cause friction and make the 


This job is one 
for a skilled mechanic, which I happen to be, 
but most of us_ have no alternative but to 
send the machine away and to pay well for 
the job, whether it is well done or not. © 


When the beatings have been attended to 


it is well to sharpen the knives in the ortho- 


dox fashion, mainly to ensure that each re- 
volving knife in its turn makes exactly the 


same amount of contact with the fixed knife. . 


Incidentally this job can be very much 


shortened if a sheet of emery cloth is held 


between the fixed and revolving knives whilst 
the latter are being revolved backwards, the 
emery side being, of course, the one which 
touches the revolving knives, and then finish 
off with emery powder and oil as directed. 
From this it will be seen how véry important 
it 1s to prevent wear of the bearings, of the 
revolving knives by giving them sufficient oil 
and by keeping out the grit which falls into 
the usual open lubricating holes and rapidly 
cuts away the bearings. The makers could 

ups with lids, such 


hibition. of single and 


lang, :won the Scottish challenge cup for’ 12 | 


fine vases of early-flowering Chrysanthe 
mums, and the Phillips silver cup for the best 


collection of cut flowers went to Mr. Peter f. 


Bauchop, ‘Alexandria, who followed up his 
Glasgow successes. 


Mr. John Gray, Middlebank, Uddingston, 
whose display was well-nigh perfect. 


Pees ~ a n { ure 
As on former occasions, 4 special feature 


of Dobbie and Co.’s fine exhibit.was the z 
cetlent. collection of Dahlias. In Ivanhoe; 0 


heti è ° } 4, 
of Dobbie’s new varieties of Cactus Dahha, 


the flower is violet-lilac with a lighter pa 
shade, making a really grand exhibi 


bloom. The exquisite tincture of the petals 


of another variety, Archibald VC. , 
assuredly make it a most popular varie 
Their. stand included, in addition, ~ 
beautiful varieties of Fuchsias, Sweet id 
Roses; and other plants. The big stan + 
Austin and McAslan was decorated alee i 
whole length with Gladioli, for which this n 
established Glasgow firm have long a 
famous: Amongst the new varieties © 
hibited were Myrtle, a charming codes 
and Violet Wonder, a clear violet ìn se 
The rock garden shown on 4 stand by od 
and Dickson, Edinburgh, was a mT 
in the art of display. The garden was a i 
with a number of Conifers, and. Lee fi 
cinating dwarf Conifers were agai’ 
body of the display. One of the mo’ Fu, 
lar stands in the show was that Ae ta 
Whyte, and Co., Edinburgh. ate 
catered largely for the interests of 


| 
: 
, Russell, Newton Mearns, and Mr. R. Fraser - 

Kinross, were among the successful ex 

hibitors of Roses. For a particularly fine ex 
double Chrysanthe 2 
mums, the City of Edinburgh cup went toMr. 
Jas. Beats, gardener to Mrs. W. L. Boase, 1 
open Competition. Mr. C. Jenkins, Cambus 


In the vegetable section 
chief honours fell to a prominent exhibitor, 
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holders, to whom its display appealed very 
strongly. There were splendid specimens of 
; early, and late Potatoes, 

Midlothian Giant and 
Cranston's Excelsior, Cucumbers, Toma- 
toes, and Beets. Flowers, too, had a place 
on the stand. On the whole the exhibit was 
what everyone who knows the reputation of 
the firm would expect, and was awarded a 
silver medal. Among the novelties was a 
new Pansy, Mrs. Andrew Frater, raised by 
Andrew Frater, Kirkliston, which was 
awarded a first-class certificate, Awards of 
Merit were given for a Pansy (Dryden 
McColl) and a Viola (ITelen B. Sutherland), 
both raised by Hugh McColl, Linlithgow. 
Mr. Alex McAlpine, Tolleross, received an 
Award of Merit for a new Chrysanthemum, 
Alex. A. McAlpine, a fine flower, shade lighter 


than Goldfinch. 


Correspondence 
PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Mazus Pumilio 

(S. P. R.).—The plant sent you as 
(Enothera pumila is Mazus Pumilio. Pro- 
bably an error on the part of the staff of the 
nurseryman who supplied the plant, arising 
out of the similarity of the specific names. 
No doubt the nurseryman. will be pleased to 
have a chance of correcting this mistake if 
you will let him know.> It is just the sort of 
thing that does happen where a large collec- 
lion is grown, and the getting up of orders’ 
has to be left, at times, to employees not over- 
familiar with the multitude of plants handled. 


early, second 
Onions, especially 


Sweet Peas affected 

(Puzzled).—This condition in vour Sweet 
Peas may be attributed to a varietv of causes, 
such, tor instanc eas in giving too strong an 
application of artificial or liquid manure, or 
the roots may have come in contact with 
same deleterious matter in thè soil: Again, 
the recent cold nights and heavy rain fall have 


ad coe Te pon ‘ 
had a very pri pudi lal effect on Sweet Peas, 
a nave brought ab ‘yut a collapse in regard 
ee ats growing on a poor, hungry soil, 
tOu gN Wani of constitution or vigour to 


Enable them to w ithstand such vicissitudes of 
Or a fungoid disease 


Weather and climate, 

May have attacked the stems of the plants at 
the soil-level and so caused their death. Stich 
Øn occurrence is not at all unlikely, secing 
How wet and c td the soil has been of late, 
and the more stagnant the environment, 
Owing to bad drainage or through the in- 


Puy excess of moisture to pass 
quick 5 d wh to the subsoil, the more the 
ae aie Do me aggravated and lass of 
if a. PRSU \fter giving the more likely 
Causes Which the trouble may be 
eave you to determine which 
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ikelv to be the root of the evil. 
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Sowing seeds of perennials 


o> H ) Sow the seeds of perennials at 
TEN eae out-of-doors. Shade the soil 
Ker UShS or aught else to keep it 
ae ; to hasten the germination 
Roush ed When the- plants are: large 
ao Oban prick them out in beds 
er 7 ut the following mav remain until 
Telltale can be planted where to 
oe except the Hollvhock; this should be 
Be, “an a frame and kept there until March. 
Panton, set-me-nots, Sweet Williams, 
ha TY Bells, Wallflowers, and Arabis 
eo ti planted where thev are to 
vag fanuire im the soil is all that is 
k ) srowth. á 


Letion-scenied Verbena 
(Plan: : ‘ . 
lhis plant loses its leaves in 
«anq saould be kept in anv house 
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from which frost is excluded. When the 
plants have made some growth in the spring 
the shoots may be taken off with heels, and 
they will then form roots readily with a little 


bottom heat. 


Ferns on old walls 

(F.).—If small plants are obtained in 
spring and planted between the stones or 
bricks with a little soil they would soon be- 
come established, and spcedily form a perfect 
wall fernery; or spores might be sown with 
every prospect of success. Walls shaded 
from the hot sun of summer are best suited 
to this purpose, and at the foot of such a wall 
a rock garden might be made, which could 
also be planted with Ferns or Alpine plants. 


Phioxes in pots 

(B.).—These are excellent when grown in 
pots for conservatory decoration, and they 
must be well attended to in order to have 
them very strong at the time of flowering. 
The Phlox is a gross feeder, and will absorb 
with great benefit an enormous quantity of 
rich stimulants, which should be supplied 
either in the way of surface-dressing or clear 
manure-water, not too strong. Tie the 
growths to stout sticks as they advance, and 
place the plants where they can obtain plenty 


of light and air. ; 


Rock plants under trees 

(U.).—We fear that little besides Ferns 
would do satisfactorily in the dense shade of 
a Beech-tree. Many plants grow more freely 
in partial shade than when exposed to the 
full sunlight, but the foliage of the Beech is 
so thick that flowering plants cannot live 
under it. London Pride, Saxifrage, and the 
various kinds of.Periwinkles might be tried. 
The situation is, however, suitable for most 
kinds of hardy, Ferns, and we think that the 
best plan would be to devote it to their 


culture. 
TREES AND SHRUBS 


Lilacs not blooming p 

M. E. G.).—Lilacs often fail to flower 
through the plants becoming crowded up with 
thin, weak shoots, which never attain suff- 
cient vigour to develop flower-buds. This is 
sometimes caused by a crop of suckers, which 
will soon deprive the tops of a good deal of 
nourishment. We should advise cutting 
away the suckers, if there are any, and 
thinning out the weak, exhausted shoots so 
that sun and air have free plav. This advice 
is given subject to the roats being in fairly 
good soil, as if it is poor, a top-dressing of 
well-decaved manure will be beneficial. The 
plants may suffer from want of water, in 
which case a good soaking must be given 
them occasionally during the summer with a 
good muleh of well-rotted manure. 


FRUIT 


Mildew on Vines 
(W. T.).—The Vines are badly attacked 


with mildew, and in their present state can- 
not come to perfection. The mildew, which 
is really a fungus, mav have attacked the 
Vines vears ago, and, until it is eradicated, 
will never leave them. A continual current 
of cold air is the cause of much mildew upon 
Vines. Such currents are caused by opening 
both top and bottom ventilators when the 
Vines are in bloom, or it mav be the door as 
well at the same time, thus creating a 
draught. If the roots are far from the sur- 
face and in a cold subsoil that might cause 
the mildew. The former is generally the 
cause. The only wav to eradicate mildew 
from Vines is by the aid of flowers of sulphur. 
Sprinkle it over the bunches and leaves. It 
will disfigure the berries, but as thev are use- 
less‘in their present state it matters not. Mix 
ulphur with water, working it into the con- 
istency of paint, and cover the stems of the 
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Vines and the hot-water pipes, which ought 
to be made hot, thus giving off the fumes 
from the sulphur. Keep the atmosphere of 
the vinery dry and rather warm. 


VEGETABLES 


Autumn Onions 

(A. J. Cox).—For many years Onion 
growers were content to rely for autumn 
sowing upon such varicties as Giant Rocca, 
Tripoli, or White Spanish. The reason why 
these coarse and soft Onions were chosen 
was a doubt as to the hardiness or, rather, 
the ability of such varieties as Ailsa Craig 
and Cranston’s Excelsior to come through 
the winter in a satisfactory way. If is now 
well known that these and other Onions are 
quite hardy, that they make better specimens 
than the older favourites, that they are 
equally as early, and, above all, that their 
keeping qualities are better. In your district 
(Isleworth) sowing ought not to be too early 
—the latter end of August, say, from the 
21st to the 28th is quite early enough. 
Transplant as soon as the ground works 
freely after the New Year, and harvest round 
about the middle of August. Other Onions 
well adapted for autumn sowing (but not for 
exhibition) are Sutton’s Ar, Brown Globe, 
Rousham Park Hero, and James's Keeping. 
Bedfordshire Champion and Red- Wethers- 
field also do well. If harvested early and 
thoroughly dried, autumn-sown Onions keep 
wonderfully well. As regards taking off the 
outer skins of Onions for exhibition, the reply 
is that the aim of the exhibitor ought to be 
to have his bulbs as ripe as possible and, 
when selecting them, to remove only as much 
of the loose skin as Will leave the bulb by 
gentle rubbing between the hands. In a 
general wav loose skin is removed from ex- 
hibition bulbs as these grow. The under 
skin sets firmly and ripens before the pulling 
is done. In any case do not err on the side 
of over-pecling. Rather leave the outer skin 
than aim at a‘ too tightly dressed " bulb. 

A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Tomato diseased 

(Subseriber).—The Tomato plant is in- 
fested with the fungus Peronospora infestans, 
so destructive to Tomatoes. Pull up the 
three plants so affected, carefully examine the 
rest, and if anv leaves show signs, cut them 
of and burn them at once. Keep the house 
warmer for a time, vet with air on at the 
same time, Keep the soil drier, also. and 
sprinkle this and the plants near the diseased 
ones with flowers of sulphur, which does 
much to check the spread of the disease. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


J. F. K.—1, Asparagus tenuissimus (not a 
Fern, but a member of the Lily family 
familiarly, but erroneously, known as 
Asparagus Fern); 2, Tradescantia viridis; 3, 
T. zebrina; 4. Campanula isophvila alba. ` 


SHORT REPLIES 


B. G. Way.—It is very probably a cater- 
pillar, and the only way is tọ carefully 
examine the plant. The insect is dificult to 
find, as in colour it resembles the foliage. 
The other dav we found one of these Pests, 
which had eaten off all the Jeaves of some 
Creeping Jenny in a window. 


TRADE NOTE 


Gold Mep Pusists.—We notice in the 
catalogue just issued by Messrs. W. Wells, 
jun., Hardy Piant Nurseries, Merstham, 
Surrey, that the following gold medals have 
been awarded to this firm during the current 
year :—ln June at York and again at 
Croydon; in July at Birmingham, Wolver- 
hampton, Tunbridge Weil's, and Thornton 
Heath; and in August at Leicester, Shrews- 
bury, and also at Sandy, all being for her- 
baceous and a!pine plants. 
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‘Horticultural’ Societies’ 
News | 


In. the Potato section of the London 
General Omnibus Co. Employees’ Horticul- 
tural Society’s annual show, at Chelsea on 


August 3oth Driver W. Pipkin, of Merton | 


“Garage, secured the ‘‘ G.I.” medal for most: 
points in that. section. 
F.R.H.S., was judge. Driver Pipkin also 
‘took the prize for the six heaviest Potatoes 
in the competition which has been running 
during the season. 
winning six is illustrated.) Ninety-five com- 
petitors were supplied with seed in the early 
spring and 20 of these showed results scaling 
over 2 cwts. The winner was Garage 
“Warden Askew, Turnham Green, who scored 
29 Ibs. 4 ozs., Driver Raymont, Streatham, 
was second with 25 Ibs. 5 ozs., and Driver 
Sheppard, Norwood, third with 24 lbs. 8 ozs. 
The heaviest six scaled. 3 Ibs. 2 ozs. The 
variety chosen was Roderick Dhu, and was” 
supplied to all competitors without disclosing 
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Mr. Anderson, the bronze medal going to Mr.. 


R. E; Richardson. A silver medal presented - 
by the secretaries for the best six Roses was 


awarded to Mr. N. Beveridge, and a special _ 


s 


- prize, given by Miss Ormiston, the only lady 


member of the Society, for the best exhibit 
on the table, was won by Mr. J. Haley. 
There was also benched a collection of new 
kinds of hardy herbaceous cut blooms sent 
by Messrs. Forbes, of Hawick. During the 


evening an instructive lecture on ‘““ The Culti- 


vation of Cyclamen ” was given by Mr. S. 
Sellars, of Gosforth, and a useful discussion 
followed. : 


Rushen Garden, Farm, and Produce Show 
took place at Port St. Mary, Isle of Man, on 
August 3oth. The entries this year totalled 
upwards of 300, and while exhibitors, who 
numbered close upon 60, were more numer- 
ous than last year, the actual exhibits were 
less. Those sent by Mr. T. H. Moore, J.P., 
of Billown (who secured the “ G.I.” medal 
last year), were extremely beautiful and 
created great admiration. Mr. C. Watterson 
obtained an award for a very fine collection. 
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L G.O.C. Employess Horticultural Society (Driver Pipkin’s exhibit of Potatoes, etc.) 


the name. In view of the bad season ànd 


‘the date of lifting this is not at all a bad 


result. 


_ The Hanwell Horticultural Society's Show 


on Septémber 1st proved a great success, and 
high compliments were paid on the exhibits 
by the judges. The “ G.I.” medal went to 
Mr. G. A. Waller for the highst points ob- 
tained for flowers. in : 

in the stop-watch competition were as fol- 
‘Yows :—rohrs. 11mins 8secs., Miss. G. 
Williams, J11, -Elaxton Grove, Hammer- 
smith; shrs. 54mins. 16secs., Mr. C. Calcult, 


Mental Hospital, Southall. 


At the monthly meeting of the Newcastle 
sand District Horticultural Society the mem- 
bers competed for silver and bronze -medals 
for fruit and flowers. There was keen com- 
petition in all classes, some exceedingly fine 
specimens being staged. The George Bun- 
yard Memorial silver medal offered for the 
best collection of fruit was won by Mr. W. E. 
Anderson, the bronze medal being awarded 
to Mr. J.` Kirkbride. The National Hardy 


- Plant Society’s silver medal was also won by 


The times and winners. 


Taking into consideration the unfavourable 
weather conditions the show was excellent. 
Savoys were poor, but the Leeks and Celery 
were very good,. Onions fair, Cauliflowers 


and Cabbage very good, and the, Beets splen- 


did quality. The Apples were especially good 
for the time of year, and the Potatoes a treat. 
Shallots were numerous and good, and the 
judging pf. this section was rendered difficult 


by the large number of excellent entries—the ^` 


judges had to overlook many, good ones. 
Many of the exhibits were, unfortunately, dis- 
qualified through the entrants failing to com- 
ply with the conditions of the schedule. 


Alyth. Horticultural Society had an excep- 
tionally fine show, one of the best the Society 
has had for a number of years. The exhibits 
in the pot plants and cut flower sections were 


‚specially fine and showed good bloom. Mr. 


D. L. Mackenzie secured the ‘‘ G.I.” medal 
for most points in this section. The vege- 
tables were fairly good, although the want 
of rain in the early part of the season greatly 
handicapped the growth, and also the lack of 


substance was very apparent, especially in 
Potatoes. 7 
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There. were some remarkable exhibits at’ 
the 25th annual show of the Twyford and 
Ruscombe’ Horticultural Society held at 
Stanlake Park. Being in the midst of 
several. villages, and within easy reach of 
Reading, there was a good attendance. The 
entries were somewhat less than those of 


“last year, being about 4oo in the horticultural ` 


classes and 110 in the ladies’ division. Pota 
toes were g splendid selection, particularly 
those shown by cottagers, and Runner Beans 
were a good show. y 


and the children’s wild flowers were all 
-tastefully arranged. The trade exhibits and 
honorary exhibits are always a feature, and 
this year’s event was no exception. Waterer, 
Sons, and Crisp had a remarkable show of 
fruit, which was awarded a gold medal, and 
of herbaceous cut flowers.’ Mr. Thomas 
Carlile’s herbaceous border plants also 
secured a gold medal, as did the Rose dis- 
play staged-by Messrs. Prince, of Longworth. 
A splendid selection of cut flowers and vege 
_ tables was ‘displayed by Sutton and Sons, 
and the Chalk Hi Nurseries exhibited a nice 
array of cut flowers and pot plants. & 


- © G1.” medal was awarded to Mrs. Barker 


(gardener, Mr. Easton) for the best horti- 
cultural exhibit, and to Mr. Jenkins (gar 
dener at Red House, Sonning) for the best 
competitive exhibit. | 


The rsth annual show of the Cox’ Green 
and District Horticultural Society was held 


‘son August 23rd, and was exceedingly success 


ful, though marred by unfavourable weather. 
Four hundred entries were staged. Viscount 
Hambleden (gardener, W. Turnham) secured 
the ‘challenge cup for nine distinct kinds oÍ 
vegetables with a very fine exhibit. The 


Royal Berkshire Hospital challenge bowl for 


six dishes of Potatoes went to E. A. H. 
'Mosenthal, Esq., of Pinkneys Green (gar 
dener, W. Lloyd), for a splendid lot. A. 
Gilliat, Esq., ,of Stoke, Green (gardener, E. 
Johnson), ` won first and the , Bunyard 
Memorial silver medal for 12 dishes of frut 
Lady Elizabeth Dawson, of Cannon Hill 


Maidenhead (gardener, J. -Rackley), taking 
second and-the bronze medal. The amateur 
classes were well filled and the quality es- . 
Mr. T. Bedford, of Cox Green 
secured nine firsts with nine entries and the 


cellent. 


championship award for best exhibit with 
Fuchsias. Mr. T. Wooster, of Bray, secured 
the ‘-G.1.” medal ‘with 28 points. Compet- 
tion in the cottagers’ classes was exceeding! 
keen and quality remarkable for such an ut 
favourable season. Honorary and trade ex 
hibits were “very fine. An extraordinar 
exhibit, 45 feet by 6 feet, by E. Wage T 
The Islet, Maidenhead Court (gardener, ' 
Phillips), consisting of choice fruit and vege 


tables, backed up with fine Palms and foliage. 


plants, was awarded the large gold a 
and a special silver cup. Gold medals ‘al 
awarded to Brown and Son, Mr. W. Yan a 
Mr. J. C. Allgrove, and Waterer, m ‘ 
Crisp, and-a silver medal to Mr. A. 1% 
Cookham, for Grapes. 


The annual show of the Terling and ds 
sted Horticultural Soctety was hel ae 
ling on September 5th in perfect W 
The exhibits, though less, numero 
year, were -of exceptional merit meh ha 
the late spring and ar A i silver af 

0 

(for most points in. the open sae i 

by Mr. F. Thurgood, who took 17 Arst E g 

and won the. special commendation. t 
_ judges. There was strong on meda 
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(for most points in the labourers class}; 

it was finally again won Y, 

winner, Mr. John Bright, of Fairstet 


Onions also, were of 
very high standard. Flowers made an ex 
~ cellent exhibition, particularly Sweet Peas, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


~ Royal Horticultural. Society’s Show ` 


September 


An important feature of this meeting was 


‘the excellent show of Dahlias. These, in- 


deed, were in better order than noted earlier 
in the month. Roses, too, were put. up in 
good condition, and Violas from Sheffield, in 
size and substance, appeared to be finer than 
seen as growing in southern districts. The. 
hardy flowers, again, from’ Yorkshire were 
surprisingly fine, whilst Gladioli came in 
great number and variety; altogether a 
pleasing’ exhibition. | Er 


 DAHLIAS ~~. 
Mr. H. J: Jones, Lewisham, had a large 


' ‘ 


_ and telling display, the flowers being free of 


wire and such support. Tall stands at back 
were filled with fine blossoms of the decora- 
tive class, and in front effective baskets took 
the eye. Rev. J.’ Robinson, Appleblossom, | 
Carmen,. Moorkop, Orange Boven, Mr. 
Dresselhuys, Murillo, Dazzle, and Aglaia are 
varieties the more prominent. A_ capital 


effort was that of Mr. J. B. Riding, The 


Nurseries, Chingford, and among a lot of 
good things Our Annie, Norah Bell, Rosie, 


Red Riding Hood, Picture, with the fine - 


yellow Psyche pleased ‘particularly. From 
Birmingham the exhibitor, Mr. H. Woolman, 
of Shirley,.came the giants, Dr. Tevis, The 


=- Prince, and President Wilson. Here also a 


few good early Chrysanthemums were 
noticed, including Bronze Harry Thorpe, 
September Yellow, Shirley Sunset, and Lich- 
field Bronze. Messrs. Cheal and Sons, 
Crawley, brought Rosie, Edith Carter, Mr. 
Dresselhuys, besides the choicest . of the! 
named singles, Pompons and Collarettes, all 
in. the usual good style of this firm. Messrs. 
Carter Page and Co., London Wall, had 
Orange Boven, The Prince, Fireflare, Aglaia, 
Nancy, and Glut (scarlet, of medium size), 
all very fine samples of the now popular 
decorative section. From Slough Mr.. C. 


A 


Turner brought Porthos, Psyche, Norah Bell, 


Picture, and Our Annie picked from the 


whole. New sorts of his own raising were 
to.the fore in the group of Mr. J. T. West, 


Brentwood, Pink Pearl, Lovely, Trevessa, 
Dazzle, and Radium being exceedingly fine. 


Novelties recommended for trial by the com- 

bined committees of the National Dahlia and 

Royal Horticultural Societies, selected from 

a large number, were Rocket, Beacon 

(Cactus), Magpie, Vera, Rector, - Lucian, 

Mrs. E. G. Cant, L. Hancock (decorative), 

Dot and Lydia (small sorts), shown by 

Messrs. J. Stredwick and Son, St. Leonards, 

Snowdrift (Cactus), Lenny, Winnie Hardie 

(decorative) from Mr. -H. Shoesmith,,. 
Woking, Polar Bear (decorative) from Mr. 

E. Beckett; Aldenham, Elstree, Nero (Pom- 

pon) from ‘Messrs. Cheal and Son, Reading - 
Star from Mr. Cobb, and from Messrs. 

Burrell and Cò., Cambridge, Violetta, Sylph, - 
Emblem, Thursa, Gwynne, and Eva, all of 

the decorative class. j 


ROSES AND CARNATIONS 


Notable in the collection’of Rev. J. H. Pem- 
berton, Havering-atte-Bower, was the ‘new 
hybrid. Nur’ Mahal, a flower 3 inches across, 
nearly single, and carmine in colour. Golden 
Emblem, Ophelia, and Los Angeles were 
others. Messrs. Paul, Waltham Cross, had 
Mrs. Henry Bowles, Edith Cavell, Innocence, 
among others, in nice condition. The 
Queen Alexandra Rose in the stand of 
Messrs. Wheatcroft Brothers, Gedley,. Notts, 
was in grand order and proved most attrac- 
tive. Exhibitors of Carnations were Messrs. 
Engelmann, Allwood Bros., and Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., three prominent 
growers. Tarzan from the first, Wivelsfield 


18th, 19238 


! 


‘Apricot from the second, and Red Ensign 


from the last named were strikingly good. 


HARDY FLOWERS 


` The group of, Michaelmas Daisies of Mr. | 


Ernest Ballard, Colwall,” included a choice 
thing in Little Boy Blue.. Messrs. M. 
: Prichard and Son, Christchurch, had Aster 


King George in nice style. Violas came from | 


Mr. Wm. Yandell, Maidenhead, as well as 


from Messrs. Artindale and Son, Sheffield. - 


Principally Delphiniums came from Mr, W. 


‘Wells, Merstham, anda good lot of the same | 


things were put up by Mr.: Thos. Carlile, 
Twyford. The Gladiolus of Messrs. Kelway 
and Son, Langport, included Elsie, Lady 
Stowe, and King of Gladioli; and Messrs. 


R., H. Bath and Co., Wisbech, had - Chris, - 


Willie Wigman, Alice Toplady. The first-rate 
lot of Messrs. Lowe and Gibson was rich in 
their own hybrids. -Messrs. J. House, Bristol,, 
had perennial Scabious in fine variety, ‘includ- 
ing blues of varied shades. Delphiniums and 
Asters were the principal flowers in the ex- 
hibit. of Mr. George Whitelegg, Chislehurst. 
Mr. B. Penny, Blandford, had Violets, and 
Mr. A. Edwards, Fordham, Ely, had Gladio- 
dus in variety. A fine bank of Lilium lanct 


folium album, and: roseum) came from - 


Messrs. -Carter and Co., Raynes, Park. 
Pentstemons were notable in the display of 
Messrs. Cutbush and Son, Barnet; these 
were first rate. A stand of rock plants came 


from Messrs. Maxwell and Beale, Broad- ` 


stone. Montbretias, including the fine 
variety His Majesty, came from Mr. S. 
Morris, Earlham Hall, Norwich. Most ex- 
cellent were- -the examples of Messrs. Hark- 
ness and Son, Bedale—Poppies,. Phloxes, and 


Delphiniums. So, too, good things in the - 


way of Phloxes were seen in the stand of Mr. 
Fred Wood, Ashtead. | | ; 


FRUIT J 


Péaches and Plums in pots were on view 


from Messrs. T. Rivers and Son, Sawbridge- 
worth ; also from Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Slough. 
Messrs. Daniels Bros., Norwich, showed 
their new late Black Currant.` Orchids. came 
from Messrs. Sander, St. Albans, and in- 
cluded several nice Oncid 
and Cattleyas. >.. 


‘ 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE RHS. 
MEETING ON SEPT. 18, 1923, 


ORCHID COMMITTEE | 
Awards of Merit 


Messrs. Cowan and Co,, Southgate, for Cypripedium Gode- 


froyæ leucochilum, Gatton x : 
Go. for ei Park var. ; Messrs. Charlesworth and 


| FLORAL COMMITTEE 


ae Awards of Merit | 

Montbretia Jessie, from Mr. S, Morri 

een ne ge ae Aig ite from iS A n T 
rom Mr. 8, is; Kni ; a 

from Messrs. Prichard and Son ce Royal Standard, 


% EIS Medals 

OLD.—Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, for Dahli 

ä R tor hee aA ee Artindsle and Son, Shef- 

P fo for Montbretins.. . H. Bath, Ltd., for Gladioli; 
DF 4 -= , $ 

Allwoodi : LORA.—Messrs. Allwood Bros., for Carnations and 


; Messrs. Carter Page an ahling é ee 
Twyford, for Deiphiniums ; More J TR ar nd Gat: Qariile, 


: r t 
Da aui Messrs. Cheal and Bone OE te 
Taane ‘House, for Seabees Eia tor hardy plante: Messrs, 
Gladioli; Messrs.. L sa, v essrs Kelway and Son, for 


: owe and Gibson, er 
Ha ane Son, Waltham Cross, far Roes: Slad en. Wm. 
oS ate Bower, Romford, for Roses: Mr ` emberton, 
Seer a or Dahlias ; Messrs, Wheatcroft and Son, for Boe 
Michacimas ee Ernest Ballard,. Great Malvern tty 
Messrs. Maxwell acA See Dor ngelmann, for Carnations : 
Deian, for hardy plants; Mr. J. B. Riding? Gat eton ae 
C. Turner, Slough, oe Deine mend, for Clematis, ete. } a 
ersity College inn 
Mr. F. G. Wood, Ae, Ge anail, Maidenhead pE ming ; 
legg, for hardy plants; Mr r hardy plants; 7 


Mr. 
MS FLo Mr. W. Wolls, Jr., Morstharn, for wou 
NZE = , 
Pentstamons nts Messrs. W. Cutbush and 


} Messrs. Reamsb Son, Barnet, f 
coronaria; Messrs. Stuart ottom, Geashill, for Anemone 
and Roses; Mr. Edwards, for Gino ennaa mations 


“highest points. 


‘A. M. Irvine, highest points amateurs’ ser.’ 
tion. E 


_| BARNARD CASTLE ALLOTMENT HOLDERS AS.. 


` Society: Mr. J. White (second year), highest 


iums, Cypripediums, ` 


` 


©. September 22; 1099 
“ Gardening Illustrated” 
Medal Winners’ - 


ABERLOUR HORTICULTURAL Society: Mr. 
A. Ross (gardener to J. W. H. Grant, Esq), ° 


BANCHORY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY; Mr, 


SOCIATION: Mr. J. Wearmonth, Potatoes. 
Barry HORTICULTURAL Society: Mr A.J. {i 
Lusty (gardener, W. W. Crouch), Onions, - 7 
BEMBRIDGE HorTICULTURAL’ AND Gortace 4: 
GARDEN Society: Mr. A. Smith, Potatoes, 
~ BERWICKSHIRE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY: 
Mr. D. Logan, highest points. 
BIRSE, FINZEAN, AND STRACHAN Horticur 
TURAL Society: Mr. J. Taylor, pot plants. 
CARTERTON AND District Horticutural 


points. 
CHARLBURY AND District HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. Jas. Prew, vegetables. 
ELMTON AND CRESWELL GARDEN ‘HoLpers’ 
Association : Mr. A. Rogers, flower classes. 


FALKIRK HorticutturaL Socwry: Mr 7: 


Wm. Robertson, highest points. 
GLENFIELD AND KENNEDY, Ltp., Horticu- 
TURAL Association: Mr. Chas. Roxburgh 
(second year), best average. = 
GLENFIELD Roap ALLOTMENT SocIgTY: Mr. 
G. D. Lane, highest points. | 
LAaNcHotm Horticutturat Society: Mr. $ 
Wm. Hotson (second year), best Rose bloom. , 7" 
LEEK AND District AGRICULTURAL AND f° 
Horricutturat Society: Mr. J. Clowes, 
highest points Division 1. | 
LEVEN. anD District HORTICULTURIL 
Soctety - Mr. A. Trotter (gardener to Sir J, 
Gilmour, Bart.), vegetables. 
LIBERTON HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION: 
Mr: Duncan Loneè, vegetables. © = E 
Picron House HILL ALLOTMENT Assocs 7" 
TIoN : Mr. W. Vincent, highest points. 
Rowbprreg Garpen Society, LtD.: Mr. 
J. W. Peach, Sweet Peas. | 
\SHORBNALL FLORAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
Socrery: Mr. H. Billings, highest points 
vegetables. ; $ 
Skipton . ALLOTMENT Ho pers’ Assoc | 
tion: Mr. J. E. Wilson (second year), cut | 
flowers. H 
ST. MiLpreDns anp St. Aucustines Horti- 
CULTURAL Society: Mr. H. Small, vegetables. 
SUNBURY ALLOTMENT HOLDERS’ Associ | 
TION: Mr. G. Kirby, highest points allot 
ment holders and cottagers. al 
THORNTON - LE - Fyipe HORTICULTUM. | 
Society: Mr. John Pilkington, highest | 
| 
! 
| 
t 
l 


points. 

THORNTON LitrLe Crospy AND DISC 
HORTICULTURAL Society: Mr. A. Murren, |. 
highest points. | 

ULVERSTON. GARDEN AND. ALLOTMENT 
HoLrpers’ Assoctariox : Messrs. W. Robin- 
son and E. Morse (tied), highest points 
Potatoes. 
| UPPERWOOD AND LANARKSHIRE Hormel: ; 
TURAL Society: Mr. John Tennant, highest 
points. Se eid 

VALE oF Leven axb Duunarton Hortity ' 


1 
i 
! 
\ 


-rurat Society: Mr. Peter F, Bauchop, %* 
bunches hardy herbaceous varieties. 


VICTORIA Park ALLOTMENT SOCIETY: Mr, 
W. G. Ellmer, highest points. - 
WAaLToN-ọn-Naze Horricucrural EIB 
TION: Mr. T. W. Blake, vegetables. - | 
WHITLEY, MONKSEATON, AND CULLERCONTS 
Horticutturat Society : Mr. J. Hall, highest 
points.. i _ 
. WIMBLEDON ALLOTMENT Horners’ Asso 
TION : Mr. W. Jury, highest points. 
WIVELSFIELD AND District Home Prov 
ASSOCIATION è Mr. H. Humber, vegetables. | 
Wycsorp Horticurturat Socis: 
A. Sargent, highest points, | 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden’ 
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Solanum jasminoides 602 


tion, 

À lening, Campanula haylod- 
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lural Congress .. 615 
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(second year), best a“: 
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us, while, at the same time, giving moncy, 


sive exotics from far off lands. The world of 
Primroses, for example, is a very wide one, 
for hundreds of Primroses of one sort or 
another inhabit practically all the temperate 
regions of Europe and Asia; one species, at 
least, is found in. Arabia, and another in 
California; but none excel our own native 
Horricurtent SOE wild Primrose in beauty, in fragrance, or in 
highest points Divi t its soft and perfect colouring. ‘There are a 

Laven. anD Dem delicious sense of freshness and purity of 
Society: Mr. A. TW” © colouring, and a dainty perfume, that appeal 
Gilmour, Bart.) vege” fo us and force us to. consider it as one of 

Liperton Honti the most beautiful and attractive of all our 
Mr. Duncan Lone è> native wild flowers. To see it at its best in 
pigeon Howse Hu a halfshady wood in the spring of the year 

y: Mr, W. Vent is a delight, even during what is sometimes 
ie a Blackthorn winter ’’—that is to 


p GARDEN ` Called * 

Rotach, Se PE “iy, wintry weather that so often intrudes 
A fror 1 into our calendar of spring. : 

ery: Mr H E | One great charm of the common Primrose 
sles sits abundance and its extended distribution, 
vegetables. yuo | for it practically is at home everywhere in 
SKIPTON > Wise the British Islands, and we believe that it 
rion: Mr. J: # may be found in bud or blossom, somewhere 
owers. pens 3x05 + or other, every day in the year. Its real sca- 
a Miers el Son, however, is from March to Mav, and 
CULTURAL juorne E- then it puts out all its strength, and blossoms 
SUNBURY G Rit. K out from shore to mountain in all its simple 
JON: "gore: beauty. How it loves to nestle on moist 


a ae nks and on rocky northern slopes near the 
THORNTON ° tn Posea! But its real home seems to be in the 


Societ! : Mr. damp and sheltered woods, where great tufts 
points, ° pne ËY of it grow near grev tree trunks, or amongst 
ayTox H ‘the umber-brown de : l 
THOR 1 Sar er-brown dead leaves, or the moss- 
ORTICULTERE ~ Overed roots of forest trees. As a cut flower, 


sighest points wn & called, the common Primrose is often a 

ey: Ue failure, mainly because too manv flowers are 
bundled up together, and the foliage used in 
arranging them is too scanty. The best plan 


con a 
Potatoes pL af gathering the common Primroses for in- 
UpprR WOOD We! nS is to cut off the crown of the root- 
prar SOCET Mock with a knife, so as to sever the whole 
} v Town of foliage and flowers at the same 


ants. s als Š 
o Levee ime. his is far better than uprooting the 
ii GOCI aes ants, and far quicker and more satisfactory 
D hard EY ae han pulling or gathering the flowers and 
Riget faves singly. One large or several small 
"E A taken off in this way may be set, as 
T. . Mturally as Possible, in a shallow vessel of 
ge MrT. are and they not only look natural, but 
On egg, Meg OM endure fresh and fair until the last bud 
LTU Fa € crown expands. By this method of 
ue a ae the entire crown none of the so- 
ay ML act Med arrangement is required, and the re- 
E uits are as good as can be. Then, again, 


r eve 603 OM vee ae. gee oos wee 608 
CUPIDONE, THE ... 603 


We too often neglect to admire the many 
beautiful plants that are abundant all around 


thought, and labour to the growth of expen- 


610 National Rose So- 
ctety's Annual Show 613 


' Pruning of wea Wee 
Frutt trees for south 
wall we wee noe os 610. 


Greenweed, Dyer's (Qen. 


Parsley, sowing... ... 616 
sta tinctoria) in ' 


Pentstemons... ... ... 
Phloxes failing ... ... 616 


Sussex... ... «6s «0 601 
Potato. thech fon, 
HARBBBLL, THE OPIS eee gt 
GARGANO (C. GAR- POTBRIUM OBTU- 
GANICA) ooo eee eve 605 SUM eee eee eee vee 603 


The wild English Primrose 


the decapitated root-stock left in the wood 
-does not die, but sprouts out again, and next 
year you have a tuft of several crowns where 
there was only one before. A large pro- 
prietor of woods in England, one of many 
also fond of all kinds of beautiful garden 
flowers, is known to give a shallow bowl or 
a bronze tazza of his own wild wood Prim. 


Catananche alba (See page 603) 


roses in season the place of honour on the 
breakfast-table. And in their season no 
other wild flower—net even the Golden 
Caltha, noble as it is—is quite so fair and 
healthy looking, for the Primrose seems to 
bring with it all the sweetness, all the 
healthy, vernal, bud-bursting beauty of the 
woods as well. 

The popularity of the Primrese verv aften 
leads ta our woods and hedgerows being 
periodically robbed of such a delicate flower, 
However, we must be thankful that our rail- 
wav embankments, at least, form reserva- 
tions for this and manv other of our wiid 


flowers. he wild Primrose is, however. so 


widely and abundantly distributed, and 


HARVBY-CANT ...607 Verba ; 
Roses, Hop-manure ada ae gina 604 
OF aoe nee oeo vee ane 607 Verbena venosa... E 
Roses, H.T..not Aower- a Vine, pruning old __. Eio 


sng eae eos vee p 
° 1 7 ‘ 

Silene atpesirie ed 606 Veek's work, the | 611 
sowGrops (Galan- Z , , 

thus) oe: te s es. 603 wee R FANOR 


grows so poly from self-grown seeds 

P ' 7 : J : 
that even fhe most rabid army of collectors 
can never hope to eradicate it entirely. 


Notes of the Week 


Dyer’s Greenweed (Genista tinctoria) in 
Sussex 


Very beautiful are some of the hillsides in 
this district (Sussex) at the present time 
owing to their carpet of the above, which 
covers many acres with its yellow flowers 
The effect of herds of cattle grazing or Iving 
in the fields of yellow is very lovely. E. NI, 7 


Night-blooming Cactus 

_ T shall be very glad t know if the follow- 
ing of my nightblooming Cactus is unusual? 
l have had the plant over go years in a Coal 
greenhouse, and it generally flowered in June 
of late years in July and August, but during 
the last fortnight nine bloome have come fully 
out by 7 o'clock in the morning. If the nd 
ceding davs are sunny or cloudy it ak G 
difference; i M i yer 


A pretty Crane’s 
castriense) 
_ Flowering over a long period is this charm 
ing little north Country native, and pleasin ‘ 
everyone with its large, warm ued 
veined flowers. A line of this plant coverin ' 
the ridge of a retaining wall, and also in the 
Wall, is a delightful feature at the present 


Bill (Geranium lan- 


ime. Very attractive, too, are the broad 
ines formed around the edges of beds of 
Roses. M S 
Verbena venosa i 


I had never realised the great value of this 
perennial Verbena from South America until 
a few days ago when visiting a charmina 
garden near Staplefield, Sussex, A large and 
sunny piece of ground sloping to the south 
had been newly laid out as a lfeath garden 
and great drifts of this Verbena had been 
planted to wend their wav ameona the macces 
of Ifeather with Striking effect. The plants 
had revelled on this hot slope and were ablaya 
with purpie-violet bloom, producing the 
handsomest effect that it has ever ae my 
p'easure ta see from masses af this plant.” 


E. M. 


Pentstemons 

These plants have made a splendid displav 
with me this season, and are still very beauti- 
ful. It is astonishing that a plant needing 
such scant attention, and which makes a 
garden beautiful for some months should net 
be more grown by amateurs. Pentstemans 


=.. ~ 


.- Re Gee 


7- SK -a me fe are 
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pe ee oe 
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can be grown in beds on the lawn and in the 
border, and never fail to give a good account 
of themselves. A plant that can be raised 
from. cuttings wintered in a cold frame is 
surely worthy of more attention. 


bushes, and smother themselves with their 

spikes of bloom. Cuttings should now be 

inserted in cold frames. F. H. 
Dèvon. i 

An early frost 


The approaching close of a very deplorable 
season was heralded on September 2nd by a 
frost of sufficient severity to cut over French 
Beans. I usually find that when these Beans 


go Dahlias also are affected, but on this occa-. 


sion the latter escaped for the time being. 
Here and there symptoms of damage are 


observed on Scarlet Runners, but these 
appear likely to go on for a little time longer. ` 


| y l W. McG. 
A tare Toad Flax (Linaria pilosa) 
This appears to be-scarce, for I do not find 


it listed by any of the hardy plant growers or 


mentioned in books of reférence. This 
seems strange, for it is a distinct and pretty 
plant with leaves 4 inch across, purplish on 
the. underside, grey above, and attractive 
lavender-coloured flowers with a white eye. 
The whole plant is thickly coated with woolly 
white hairs and is thereby rendered most dis- 
tinct from all the others of this attractive 
family. It spreads and flowers freely with 
me on a retaining wall facing south. Its 


pretty woolly growths find their way among 


the crevices of the large sandstone blocks of 
which the wall is built. G. M. S. 


A distinct Bindweed (Convolvulus 
tenuissimus) Be ge ae 
Flowering with me for the first time is this 
pretty Bindweed, to. which a small square 
bed has been devoted and into which a few 
rough’stakes have been driven to enable that 
attractive rising and falling effect to 
materialise. Although the flowers bear a 


striking resemblance to those of the charm- 


ing C. althaoides, both in ‘size and colour, 
they, and also the leaves and stems, are quite 
distinct from those of that plant, inasmuch 
as, the flowers are more deeply cupped and 
have a deep rose base, the leaves green and 
much larger than those of the delightful- 
silvery form referred to, and than which a 
prettier plant could not be desired when used 
in the manner above described. This plant 
came here under the above name from France 
a few years ago. E. M. 
Sussex. 


Campanula muralis | 


ft 


. The sheets of colour of this valuable Hare- 
bell are among the good things in the garden 
at the present time. It is one of the most 
adaptable and precious plants we have, being 


absolutely free of disease of any kind or the 


miffiness often found ‘among. many alpine 


. plants; in short, one of the easiest as it is 


also one of the most beautiful plants grown. 
We use it to carpet borders where heavy drip 
is constant during the winter from the over- 
hanging gables of the house, where spouting 
of any kind has been found to be undesirable. 
Many plants have been tried in this position, 
even the Irish Mosses (Saxifrage), but with- 
out success. As 1 write, the plants are a 
solid carpet of violet-blue bells, and the same 
applies to plants growing in retaining walls, 
both in sun and shade. In many instances 
the flowers are produced in such profusion 
that the walls are entirely obscured by them, 
a single plant reaching down the wall for a 
depth of 3 feet or more and the same distance 
across. This beautiful plant loves a partially- 
shaded position, where its roots are always 
cool and the deep colouring of its flowers 
more lasting. As an edging plant, especially 


Here in 
this favoured spot they grow into really large 


~ 
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‘where the beds or borders are raised above 


the ground-level, there is no more effective 
plant in cultivation. I once saw it used in 
this way along the sides of a carriage drive 


far a distance of 40 yards, the plants forming 


a 3-foot breadth of flowers all the way, 
creating the most imposing effect I have ever 
seen in the form of an edging. 
| r ne E. MARKHAM. 
Solanum jasminoides A 

This beautiful climber, which is so familiar 
a feature to visitors in the south of England, 
in' many parts of which it grows rampantly 
and flowers with@reat freedom, will grow 
well in many of the colder parts of the. king- 
dom with the aid of the protection given by 
a wall. A very -severe winter may kill it, 


„but I have seen quite big and flourishing 


examples of it in the London suburbs, though 


‘it seems to be but occasionally grown there, 
its reputation for hardiness being none too 


good. If grown close up against the house 
it is comparatively easy to give it some pro- 
tection in very severe weather, and it is so 
beautiful a subject that it is well worth the 
trouble. >- 7 NRE. 


Sowing Fern spores 

In preparing the pots, the chief thing is to 
get some good yellow. loam, free from 
worms. and other insects, also from seeds of 
any weeds, for when these spring up they 
often damp .off, and cause the damping to 
spread over the surface of the pots and de- 
stroy-the spores. Five-inch pots-are the best 
size to use. They may be filled. firmly to 
within about.an inch of.the rims. No drain- 
age is necessary; in fact, it is better not to 


use any, as the most important point is to 
keep a regular moisture. Filling the pots 


' with loam and standing in saucers of water 


will énsure this. After the pots are filled 
they should be-well soaked, and -then sur- 
faced over with powdered charcoal and 
crock-dust, or, for the Aspleniums, Platy- 
ceriums, or others which root on the surface, 


‘some Sphagnum may be added. This should 


he carefully picked over, and all weeds, etc., 
removed. It must be chopped up very small, 


and then rubbed through a fine sieve with 


some sand. After damping the surface the 
spores may be sown. It is essential to avoid 
sowing the spores too thickly. If they have 
been saved with care, the- slightest dusting 
ever will ensure a good crop, as when sown 
too thickly they choke each other. If a num- 
ber of sorts are to be sown at the same time, 


the pots for each should be- removed from the 


others, to avoid the spores spreading. If this 
is not done, all the pots will produce a crop 
of the free-gtowing sorts. With due care 
mast of the varieties may be raised compara- 


tively true. When choicer sorts or those that 


are slow to germinate are sown, J like to 
avoid having any of the free-growing sorts 
about, for even with the greatest care it is 
impossible to avoid' some spores spreading 
about. After the spores are sown, the pots 
may be placed in a shady position and 
covered with glass. Although the direct rays 
of the sun must be avoided, light is essential. 
This point must not be overlooked, for I be- 
lieve failure often occurs through keeping the 
pots in a dark, heavily-shaded position. I 
have frequently noticed when the pois have 
stood partly under a slope that the spores 
germinate freely where the light falls on the 
pots, while they remain dormant where they 
get less light. The glasses should be re. 
moved and the condensed moisture wiped off 
before the globules have got large enough to 
drop off on to the surface of the shes No 
surface watering should be given afler the 


. Spores are sown, hut the saucers inay be 
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filled up from time to time as they require it, - 


It is not necessary to keep them constantly 
full; in fact, it is better not to do so,or the 


soil may become too wet. With a Jittle ex 


perience it is easy to tell when the pots are 
sufficiently moist. They must néver be 
allowed to get quite dry. As soon: as the 
pots are well covered with the prothalli. they 


may be taken off in small patches and pricked . ; 
off into pots or boxes which have been pre. (° 


pared with a surfacing of more suitable soil 
for the young seedlings to root into: ‘These 
will require dividing again about the time the 
first tiny fronds appear. A Fern Lovg. 


Hardy Ferns planted naturally 


There are many varieties of out native f“ 


Polystichums, Hart’s-tongues, Blechnums, 
which would be excellent as companions to 


the evergreen herbaceous plants syited for. 


sheltered, half-shady nooks. There,are also 


many exotic kinds hardy and Vigorous, | 


Graceful and new effects may be developed 
in foregrounds, by drives through glades, and 
in many other positions by the bold use of 


hardy Ferns of the larger kind, The'Bracken . 


we see everywhere; but some of the others. 
are more graceful in form, and delight in the 


partial shade of open woods and drives, and 
do even in the sun. Up to the present time _ 
Ferns have, as a rule, been stowed away in 4 


obscure corners, and never come: into the gar- 


den landscape at all. But not only: can they ` 
give us new and beautiful aspects of vegeta- | 


tion in the garden landscape, but’ even in 
parks and woods, : 


The best way of growing. Ferns is along 


with the flowers as in Nature. Ferns in their 


natural state have, as a rule, both soil and . 


locality exactly suited to their requirements; 
furthermore, the soil is yearly enriched by 


the decaying foliage of surrounding trees, ; 
which foliage, moreover; forms a ‘protection 


to them in winter. 
In arranging a fernery, study the habits 


and* requirements of the species,. and allot : 
each such a position as is most likely to pro 
duce the best results. The most. sheltered, ; 


moist spot should, for instance, be. given to 


varieties of the evergreen Blechnums, which 
delight in a damp atmosphere, and the del. 


cate forms of Asplenium. — The noble 
Osmunda needs a damp place, free; Leis 
from stagnant moisture. The best soil tor 


these Royal Ferns.is a mixture of good oa 
and fibrous peat. The better deciduous kin r 
of Polypodium, such as P.-Phegoptens an 


P. Dryopteris, should have sheltered post 
tions, and in quiet nooks should be foun 
charming groups of such things as the 
Parsley Fern and Cystopteris fragilis, a most 
delicate and graceful Fern. Let Lastrea 
Filix-mas and its varieties occupy the ia 
and more exposed positions, in company with 
fine colonies of the evergreen kinds, a 
prising some unique varieties of the Poly- 


° $ 1 r] R 
stichums, Scolopendriums, Polypodiums, et ;:, 


The beauty of a fencing is much enhanced 
by having the larger kinds of Ferns growing 


out of some plant of dwarfer habit. 4%. 


° 


Ferns are much benefited by this plan z 
cause there is not an excessive evaporatio 


Pet . e ii 
going on during dry and hot weather. +% ; 


small Ferns are best without any a 
Being the choicest, rarest, and most ditheu 


to grow, they require a little extra attention, ; 


and it is advisable not to run the risk of the 
being smothered. The Fern-lover must bear 
in mind that it is not only our beautifu 
native Ferns that we have for adorning of 
outdoor gardens. We also have the pards. 
Ferns of America, Asia, and the Continent 
of Europe. Some of the monstrous varieties 
of our native Ferns are far from pretty. 
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& OUTDOOR PLANTS 
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a E Poterium obtusum 

SF lo vs ‘The Poteriums, or, perhaps better, 
t Th a Sanguisorbas, do not provide many desirable 
it is i arden plants, but there are exceptions. 
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pterium canadense, tall, upright, crowned 
with fluffy spikes of purest white and with 
large pinnate leaves in radical tufts, and here 
and Beate upon the tall flower-stems, is an 
aristocrat of the first water, especially when 
the attractive foliage assumes the wonderful 
range of colouring passing from rich yellow 
and russet to crimson and a deep bronzy- 
- pugple, almost black. Two or three plants 
of this, isolated upon a lawn, near the margin 
of ia pond, in front of an evergreen back- 


Snowdrops (Galanthus) 


There are many forms of the Galanthus, 
but the few that will be mentioned are ample 
for the amateur gardener, unless, of course, 
he is a Snowdrop fancier, and intent on 
growing every species and variety that are 
blessed with a name, whether distinct or not 
from existing types. The finest of all Snow- 
drops is still our cherished G. nivalis. It is 
the cheapest, and a picture of beauty in the 
carly year when permitted to form huge 
clumps, or clothe the cold earth with nodding 
flowers over many a broad acre. In some 
English gardens where our “ lowly ” flowers 
are loved, the Snowdrop creates sheets of 


Poterium obtusum 


round of shrubs, associated with Torch 
ilies, Amellus Asters, Pampas Grass, 
Golden Rod, Spiræa venusta, and similar 
plants provide a satisfying picture. Newer, 
less tall, freely-branching, and more spread- 
ng is the subject of our note. There is a 
strong family resemblance, but, as if to make 
up for the rich colouring in the foliage of the 


Whit~flowered species, the newer species 
ey displays dainty bottle brushes of the 
“carest rose-pink, arching left and right in 


sraceful profusion, making it a most valuable 
addition to our choice border plants. Both 
these plants are better for a cool, rich soil, 
and are not happy on dry, chalky si 
torrid positions like their humble cousin of 
pir chalk downs, and both are the better for 
mg allowed to remain undisturbed for 
Sme years when once happily established. 
W. T. INGWERSEN. 


‘ils in 


white in the spring—delightful pictures of 
English woodland, wild-flowe: scenery, far 
too rare, but easily made by a lib ral plant- 
ing of bulbs in a fair soil. A good garden 
Snowdrop is the Crimean (r. pir atus, which 
bears larger flowers than the C mimon one; 
and then we have (1 Klwest, perhaps the 
finest of all, the fli wers large, globular, and 
of the purest white. Imperat is a late 
grower, and latifolius is conspicu us for the 
wealth of its pal -green leaves. G. Elwesi is 
disun ctly an acquisition; it varies, of course, 
like vervthing else in natur No two 
flowers are exactly alike, one differing a little 
in snap r colour from another; but, when 
t Elwes’ Snowdrop is a bold, handsome 
n \\ f large proportions. . 

Phere ts more than one way of using the 
Snow We know few prettier effects 
than a mass of Snowd: pS under trees. It 
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may be planted in a bed as an edging, or in 
large clumps in the border; but, however 
used, the bulbs must be put close together, 
so that thev touch, or the effect is weak. 
With the help of the Galanthus in one of its 
many forms, or the bright-blue Scilla sibirica 
or Siberian Squill, a charming result mav be 
obtained by the association of blue and white. 
Once planted, it is wise to leave the bulbs 
undisturbed, and this is simple enough where 
they are in the border, or fringing the shrub- 
beries and lawns. The turf need not be dis- 
turbed in planting. Merely make the holes, 
each about 5 inches deep. with the dibber, 
and drop in a bulb, arranging the holes so as 
to imitate Nature—i.e., avoiding stiffness 
and formalitv. Snowdrons make also pretty 
pot plonts fer a short time, but it is in the 
garden that the early flower of the vear is 
most at home filling some knoll an the 
rockery. or adding beauty to the cold, hare 
earth of border and bed. A. G. 


` The Cupidone 


(CATANANCHE CGERULEA.) 


An old-fashioned flower is the Cupidone, or 
Catananche, which originally came from the 
south of Europe, but which has found a home 
in our northern land for many years. In a 


dry spot in the garden where many plants re- 


fuse to grow it does well, and its flowers are 
useful for cutting. Its chief defect is the 
length of its stalks in Proportion to the size 
of the flowers, but this is generally condoned 
on account of the beauty of the latter. The 
ordinary form, C. ceerulea, has flowers of a 
good blue, but there is a nice white one 
(figured on page 601), and another with blue 
and white blooms, All of these are very 
pretty and useful. f 
The Cupidone is easily raised from seed, 
Which should be sown in pots under glass. A 
cold frame or a cold greenhouse will do for 
standing these in, and the seeds may be sown 
in April or Mav. After having been pricked 
out the seedlings should he grown on fora 
time and planted out in the course of the 
summer. In gardens with stiff, retentive 
soils, and also in very wet and cold soils, the 
Catananches are not any too hardy, but there 
are many places in which they will thrive and 
last for many years. There js an annual 
Species with yellow flowers, but this is difi- 
cult to procure. A. G. 


- Anchusa myosotidiflora 


A well-grown specimen of this plant will 
attain to considerable size. I measured a verv 
beautiful specimen here (Sussex) recently 
and found it just over 3 feet in height and 
§ feet in diameter. A more desirable plant 
could scarcely be desired, the tail, graceful 
spikes of Forget-me-not-like flowers Spring- 
ing up from all parts. The handsome leaves 
are also attractive and lend an additional 
charm to this very pretty plant throuchout 
the summer. I have it also in large groups, 
the plants of which, being planted too close 
together, do not grow so vigorously, 
although in this way thev are effective. If 


the soil around the plants remains undis.— 


turbed, tiny seedlings will appear, and as it 
is by no means an easv plant to obtain. this 
is a good wavy of increasing one’s stock of 
this very fine perennial. G. M. S. 


Lupines and Columbines 
naturalised in the Grass 


Groups of these flowers, which have be- 
come naturalised in the Grass, are most at. 
tractive at the present time, there being a 
special charm about their slender flower- 
“spikes as thev intermis with the various 
Grasses; indeed, I know nothing quite so 
beautiful at the time of writing as the effect 


of these naturall!y-disposed flowers. 
SUSSEX. 
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a Double Rockets > r 


The term old-fashioned is apt to convey 
the idea of something superseded on account 
of lack óf merit by novelties of more brilliant 
attractions. To the select few, however, old- 
fashioned things possess the .charm of 
association, independent of. their intrinsic 


worth, connected as they are with -the less 


ostentatious beauties of the past and fraught 
with the fragrant memories of old times, 
The double Rockets may well be styled old- 
fashioned, but they are none the less desir- 
able on that account, and though somewhat 
neglected, are well able to hold their own, 
with their chaste, white spires’ of bloom and 
their delicious perfume that on still, dewy 


evenings fills the air with fragrance. Cer- 


tainly the charms of the Rocket are not in- 
ferior' to those of the gaudy, scentless Pelar- 


-gonium, by which it and other old plants have | 


and beauty of form. The single Rocket is far 
taller than. the double form, and is much 


‘branched. It-is-out of place in the herbaceous 
border, but is very ornamental in ‘the wild 
- garden when large breadths of it are Per g | 


The Flame Flower (Tropzeolum 
| speciosum) 

Many find great difficulty in establishing 
this, with its gorgeous vermilion flowers, 
which are borne in the wildest profusion 
upon the trailing and often suspended 
growths. It cannot be considered difficult, 
merely requiring a free, open soil at the foot 
of a cool wall, or at the base of a shrub or 
tree. I use it to garland large Holly-trees 


‘and bushes. It may be curtaining a bush of 


the broad-leaved Berberis japonica and trail- 


been ousted. Oftentimes from hidden gar- “ing over a group of these shrubs which are 


dens the unseen occupants disclose ~ their 
presence as surely as‘if they were visible. 


t 


growing beneath. —— | 
It also revels among some 12-foot Aucubas, 


Hesperis matronalis 


Although grown to some extent in herbaceous 


borders, it is rarely, save in cottage gardens, 


that the, double Rocket is seen at its best, 
these little plots being often filled with sweet, 
old flowers. Hesperis matronalis alba-plena, 
the correct name for the double white Rocket, 
is a true perennial, but if left alone speedily 
dies out. It should be taken up and divided 
every autumn, and the divisions planted in 
fresh soil. Treated in this manner, strong- 
flowering plants are secured, and the stock is 
also rapidly increased. Jt is not necessary 
to replant each year in a different spot, since 
the removal of a portion of the soil and the 
substitution of some fresh compost are quite 
sufficient to encourage strong and healthy 
growth. The flowering season is a prolonged 
one if the central spike is rerioved as soon 
as the blossoms have faded, the plants, thus 
relieved, producing a good. show from the 
side-shoots. There is, besides the white form, 
a purple variety of the double Rocket, which 
is, however, far less decorative. | 

Such fragrant flowers as these should be in 
every garden, for perfume is almost as valu- 
able an attribute to a blossom as are colour 


~ 


- 


-the cool conditions prevailing around their 


roots and beneath such a canopy of leaves 
being much’ to its taste. I found’ this charm- 
ing plant crossing an orchard path with a 
trailing growth of flowers 6 feet in lerigth, 
which -had strayed. from a neighbouring 
Holly. | , 
-I think the season has been most favour- 
able to the growth of this climber, for I have 
not seen such luxuriance. or profusion of 
bloom for many years. Passing a cottage on 
August 8th a few miles from here (Sussex), 
I saw it in fine condition climbing up 
strings on the cool north side of the house ; 
yet I think it more effective when tumbling 
out of a large evergreen bush, and for this 
reason a Yew hedge forms a charming host 
plant for its brilliant curtains of flowers. In 
Mr. Messell’s garden at Nymans, Sussex, 
there is a large dome-shaped Holly on the 
outskirts of the Heath garden, the branches 
of which are ablaze with its dazzling, flowery 
trails. Rarely have I seen it used to better 
effect. Shade at the roots it certainly enjoys, 
and if planted among large Azaleas in warm, 
sandy soils I have known it produce wonder- 


‘ful ‘effects and develop an‘abundance of por- 
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celain berries very attractive in themselves, 
I once saw this plant used along with 
Chamerops excelsa, and the light and grace 


ful effect it produced as.its frail: stems - 


straggled from leaf to leaf and around the 
main stem was delightful the whole summer 
through. For planting I much prefer roots 
which have first been established in small 
pots, as I have always found these grow 
away freely, whereas chopped-up pieces of 
roots are not always -as successful as one 
would desire. E. MARHAM. 


Snowdrops in the Grass 


Now that the bulb-planting season is with 
us it may be useful to call attention: to the 
beauty of bulbs in the Grass, more especially 
with regard to Snowdrops, and the postita 
and soil in which they will be found to vo 
best. During the past spring we saw a long 
line of Daffodils.growing by the water’s edge, 
the flowers being much larger and -finer in 
every way than those in positions at some dis. 
tance from the water. The roots of these 
might be said to have their toes in the water. 
Snowdrops, as everyone knows, like: deep, 
moist soils and half-shade, as their; flowers 
wither and die on dry, light soils in full sun- 
shine. In damp woods, copses and hedge- 
rows they are at home, and like Narcisi 
and other early-flowering bulbs, they. enjoy 
plenty of moisture after root growtht has be 
gun. . From May. until September stich bulbs 
are generally dry among the tree roots owing 
to the canopy of foliage overhead, t Broadly 
speaking, all bulbous plants enjoy growing 
amongst the roots of-other plants. Lhe wild 
Daffodil and Blue Bell as well as the Snow- 
drop enjoy this, and those who -have 
attempted to dig up bulbs in their na ive home 
will remember how often- they are- found 


tightly wedged among, roots. Whef: Words- 
worth wrote of the Daffodils at llswater, 


“ Beside the lake, ‘beneath. the tree;” he 


penned a valuable cultural note,-butethe trees 
must be deciduous. | bo 


W 
, 5 i 
Heucheras propagating 
To get the best results from these it 1$ a 
good thing to break them up and replant 
every year or two. If, on breaking.them up, 
some pieces are found without rdotlets at 
tached they will quickly root if pat into a 
cold frame, or even in a north border if they 
are not allowed to get dry. Not ‘only -will 
the flowers be finer, but they will be more 
freely produced if treated thus. There are 
some very fine forms grown now, an e 
lightness and- delicacy of the sprays ° 
flowers make them invaluable for-mixing 
with other cut flowers for table let 
Verbascum phlomoides 
Recent references to the Verbascums 2 
mind me of V. phlomoides, a variety Wi 
does not appear to be widely known. It 158 
robust grower, notable for its freedom ane 
spect of flowering, and for its strong SPIN 
of yellow bloom. At one time ] used | 
largely for cuttin 
vases and associated with sprays of the Plume 
Poppy (Bocconia cordata) the effect was 
deniable. V. Chaixi is also useful in 
similar way, and both in mild climates re 
produce themselves freely 
seeds. 
Primula sibirica — 
This distinct and pretty Primula 1 ae 
respects reminds one of the old T 
obconica of the greenhouse. It has ¢ a 
ing soft lilac flowers, each with a white ey% 


. oot 1m 
and borne on wiry stems about, a f i 
height; it flourishes in warm, mols ee 


is very pretty nestling at the foot oe 
grown boulder. z 


rhen | in large 
o, and when placed in larr 


from self-sown ° 
Kirk. 
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ALPINE 


Hardy sun-loving rock plants and annuals for Italy 


er ren a pe 
MINCE: : 
ith! - eptember 29, 1928 
an? 
Pattie + 
Mt ty: 
te 
ie I should be glad of names of rock plants 
Izo- that love the sun and lime in the soil. The 
a, Italian climate is very dry, but in winter we 
ka have a lot of white frost and some snow. I 
wt. should value cultural directions and advice 
TP as to how to obtain from seed if this were 
se possible, and also seeds of annuals for same 
— rockery. l PENELOPE. 
kt [To grow the real alpine plants in your 
ie - part of Italy requires considerable experience 
J. and skill, You would, at any rate, have to 
so study carefully the system of cultivating 


these in Sphagnum Moss, as advocated and 
practised successfully by Mons. Correvon, of 
Geneva. He has published a work, in 


French, upon this subject, which is obtain- 
able from him at his address, 
Chénebourg, Geneva, Switzerland. 
You- could, however, cultivate numerous 


lants of the Mediterranean regions, Asia 
Minor l New Zealand, 


Floraire, 


Minor, Greece, California, 


a soil mixture as advised for the rock garden. 
This wall should be in the nature of a re- 
taining wall and should have a good depth of 
prepared soil- behind it for the plants to root 
into. : 

You can obtain seeds of a good few suit- 
able plants for this purpose from a few firms 
specialising in these.~ (Why not join the 
Nytional Hardy Plant Society, 20, Tavistock 
Street, London, W.C. 2, and so obtain their 
publications, which should help you to get 
into touch with sources of supply and by 
helpful, expert articles? The minimum sub- 
scription is only 7s. 6d. per annum.) These 
seeds are best sown in pans of carefully-pre- 
pared soil in a sheltered spot, and the result- 
ing seedlings transplanted, when large 
enough, to the positions you intend them to 
fill, choosing cool or dull weather for this 
transfer and watering the young plants in 
and shading them for a few days by means 


The Gargano Harebell (Campanula garganica) 


etc, with good success. These are dwarf- 
growing, sun-loving, and drought-resisting 
plants we have in mind, and are generally 
sown with, and looked upon by many as, 
alpine plants, although they do not neces- 
sarily ascend in their native places to eleva- 
tons giving them claim to rank as Alpines. 
hey may pass, however, under the heading 
f rock plants, and if you were to confine 
ourself to plants as listed below you should 
ave no difficulty in your limy soil and hot, 
rv climate, and your passing white frosts 
nd snow should not harm them. We 
hould, however, advise you to build up pro- 
rly-constructed rockwork for these, with a 
òd depth of soil made porous and gritty by 
£ addition of stone chips or mortar-rubble 
liberal quantity, a third of the bulk would 
tbe too much, and your stones should be 
dded deeply for the roots of the plants to 
low down to coolness and the slight mots- 
e always present under deeply-embedded 
nes. If such a rock garden, built upon 
rect and pleasing lines, should be too difi- 
tof achievement for the labour you have 
lable vou would have equal success by 
ing a wall built with a good slope back- 
rd, filling all the seams and crevices with 


of leafy branches or similar material. This 
will be slow work and need much care and 
attention, and vou would probably do better 
to import plants grown in pots and prepared 
for this purpose from some reliable firm with 
experience in plant export. If imported 
during the early spring months, sav in 
February or March—you could plant these 
into your previously-prepared rock garden or 
wall upon arrival and reap the benefit of 
plentiful flowers during the same season. 
The seeds of the annuals recommended be- 
low you can sow thinly where you intend the 
plants to flower, and sow either this autumn 
or very early next spring. You will probably 
have to thin out the resulting seedlings con- 
siderably to give the young plants plenty of 
room for expanding. Crowded plants will 
not give vou a good result; the flowers will 
be few and soon over unless you give the 
plants room enough to grow up sturdily. 
ANNUALS.—Abronia umbellata, Œthionema 
Buxbaumii, Alyssum maritimum var. com- 


pactum, Anagallis grandiflora, Rartonia 
aurea, Brachvcome iberidifolia, Cacalia 
Calandrinia umbellata, Callirhoe 


coccinea, J 
lineariloba and C. involucrata, Campanula 


attica, C. Loreyi, C. macrostyla, C. Specu- 


- flavum, 
capitatum, 
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lum, Cerinthe aspera, Chænostoma hispidum, 
Cynoglossum cœlestinum and C. linifolium, 
Gazania longiscapa, Grammanthes gentian- 
oides, Herniaria cinerea and H. hirsuta, 
Ionopsidium acaule, Leptosiphon hybridus, 
Limnanthes Douglasii, Linaria aparinoides, 
L. multipunctata and L. _ triornitho- 
phora, Mesembryanthemum pomeridianum, 
Myosotis azorica, Nemophila insignis, 
Cénothera acaulis, Papaver alpinum, 
Phacelia campanularia, Portulaca grandiflora 
plenissima, Saponaria calabrica, Sanvitalia 
procumbens, and Vittadenia triloba. 

Rock pLaNTS.—Acæna Buchanani and A. 
microphylla, Acantholinum creticum, A. 
androsaceum, A. glumaceum, A: venustum, 
Achillea argentea, A. serbica, A. macedonica, 
A. Clavennæ, A. tomentosa, A. umbellata, 
@Œthionema persicum, Œ, grandiflorum, 
Œ. pulchellum, Œ. armenum, Œ. x Warley 
hybrid, and Cs. x Warley Rose. All the 
small-growing Alliums (bulbous), Alsine 
Rosani, Alyssum rostratum, A. alpestre, A, 
montanum, A. serpyllifolium, A. saxatile and 
its varieties, A. argenteum, Androsace sar- 
mentosa, A. x Chumbyi, A. lanuginosa, 
Anemone Pulsatilla, Anthemis Aizoon, 
Anthyllis montana, Antirrhinum Asarina, A, 
glutinosum, Arabis Androsace, A. brvoides, 
A. aubrietioides, Arenaria purpurascens, 
Arctia vitaliana, Armeria alpina, A. 
cæspitosa, A. maritima, all the silver-leaved 
Artemisias, Asperula suberosa, all the 
Aubrietias, Bellis caerulescens, Campanula 
pusilla and all its varieties, C. muralis, C. 
garganica, C. isophylla, and C. fragilis, 
Carlina acaulis, Cheiranthus alpinus, 
Dianthus coesius, D. arvergnensis and forms 
of D. plumarius, nearly all the Drabas, 
Edraianthus caudatus, E. dalmaticus, E. 
croaticus, E. gramminifolius, and E, Kitai 
bellii, Erinacea pungens, Erinus alpinus and 
its colour forms, Eriogonum racemosum and 
E. compositum, Eriophyllum cæspitosum, 
practically all the Erodiums, Erysimum 
pulchellum, E. pufpureum, E. linifolium, all 
the Globularias, the trailing Gypsophilas, the 
Helianthemums, the Helichrysums, several 
Hypericums, Iberis gibraltarica, I. Tenor- 
eana, and I. Bernardiana, Hippocrepis 
comosa, Linaria pallida, L. hepaticifolia, 
Linum salsoloides, L. monogynum, L. 
Linum arboreum, and Linum 

Lychnis  hagascæ, Micro- 
meria corsica, Onosma tauricum, O. 
albo-roseum, Origanum pulchrum, all the 
Paronychias, Pelargonium Endlicherianum, 
Potentilla nitida, P. ‘calabra, Potentilla 
caulescens, Pterocephalus Parnassii, 
Saponaria ocymoides, Saxifragas of the group 
Aizoon, with silvery encrusted leaves, and 
Saxifragas of the Engleria section, Scabiosa 
graminifolia, most of the Sedums and 
Sempervivums, the silvery-leaved Senecios, 
both shrubbv and herbaceous, all the small- 
growing Statices, Tanacetum argenteum, 
Thymus corsicus and T. Herba Baronæ, 
Tunica Saxifraga and its two double. 
flowered forms, Veronica bombycina, V. 
pectinata, V. cinerea, V. incana, and the New 
Zealand Veronicas, which mimic the 
Cupressus and are great drought-resisters. 
For further information upon these plants 
vou could consult any good hardy plant cata- 
logue or the books published by the late Reg. 
Farrer, which, besides being full of useful 
hints, are most amusing literature. You 
should also procure copies of ‘ Alpine 
Flowers“ and “ The English Flower Gar- 
den,” both of which vou would find most 


useful and interesting.] 


~The Gargano Harebell 
(C. garganica) 
Of the host of dwarf Campanulas now 
available there are few which seem to hold 
their own better than Campanula garganica. 
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Some of those which havé been longest in cul- 
tivation. have declined in the favour once 
shown them through having been oustéd b 
newer species or varieties. Briefly described, 
C. garganica is a trailing 
drooping branches clad with neat leaves, 
glossy in the type, and plentifully supplied 
with nice starry-blue. flowers. | 
blue is light, but not too pale, 
off to the centre until it gives th 
of a white eye to the flower. 
trouble in sun, partial shade, or entire shade, 
but not under trees. Its main enemy in some 
gardens is the slug, but the variety 1 am 
_ about to mention does not appear 5o liable 


and shading 
e impression 


, to its ravages. This is C. garganica hirsuta, 


_ which is a truly charniing variety, with hairy 


grey leaves of lovely form and exquisite pale — 


blue, white-eyed, starry flowers. | 
Ge _" S. ARNOTT. 


Zauschneria californica ` _ 


= The dry weather-of the past summer has 
suited this brilliant autumn-flowering plant 
admirably, and the clumps in my rock gar- 
‘den are looking very. well. -It is curious what 


~. 


_ different impressions people get of the value 


of this plant; the reason for such divergence 
of opinions as one hears must be either that 
there are poor forms in cultivation—which is. 
very probable—or that it does not do itself 
justice owing either to climatic or soil condi- 
tions. being distasteful to it. It certainly 
likes plenty of sun and does not seem to mind 
how diy the position it occupies. I have a 
large number of plants, all growing in walls 
and all in very dry, hot positions, but the 
composition of the soil is not the same. Some 
are in very limy soil, some in quite limeless, 
leafy soil, and others, again, in almost pure 
sand. They all appear to do equally well 
and flower with the greatest freedom and 
persistence most years. Only when we have 
a damp or a dull autumn is their flowering 
curtailed. I look-upon it as quite one of the 
most valuable of-all rock plants for the 
autumn. The young growths taken off in 
spring close to the ground—just pulled out, 
in fact—root almost immediately, so that a 
good stock of plants is readily aaa i 


= ‘Silene alpestris 


No one will, I think, cavil against amy ~ 


list which includes Silené alpestris among a 
hundred good Alpines. It is a general 
favourite even with the constant flow of 
novelties of much charm. As regards ‘its 
beauty, its claim is incontestable. It grows 
some 6 inches or 8 inches high, and has 
lovely green leaves and slender, graceful 
stems, carrying shining white flowers beauti- 
fully fringed. If planted in -a cool, partly 
shaded place in light soil it will spread 
among the stones of the rock garden, giving 
q refreshing bit of cool-looking greenery and 
white stars in the spring and summer 
months., There is also a double form of this 
Silene. S. ARNOTT. 


thing but an improvement, but in the case of 
this pretty little plant the double form 1s very 
pleasing and the flowers are longer lasting 
than those of the ordinary single form. It is 
a choice little subject and very easy to. 
manage. i i 
Campánula haylodgensis - 
When the Harebell season comes round I 
am always particularly charmed with this 
hybrid with its rather open bells and soft 
blue colouring. It is as profuse in its bloom- 
ing as any of its free-flowering race, and lasts 
quite a long time in beauty. It is one of 
those Campanulas which do not care for too 
hot a position, a crevice in a rock facing west 
suiting it admirably. W. O. 


plant with long, 
The shade -of | 


It gives little 


_a difference. 


Often the doubling of the petals is any- . 
8 inches or 4 inches high. 
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Freesias 


Slowly, but I think surely, the coloured 
Freesia is winning the hearts of flower-lovers. 
It is no longer a choice between the pale 
primrose Leitchlinii: and the white refracta 
alba. There are now numerous coloured 
varieties, which to those who have never seen 
any will be a revelation: In my own case 
my eyes were first opened‘at the Jubilee Show 
at Hlaarlem in 1910. J remember so well the 
end of the row of staging where these new 
marvels of the hybridisers were placed and 
the interest they created amongst the visiting 
public. Naturally, thirteen years have made 
Larger blooms and a greater 
variety of colours distinguish the present- 
day varieties. ' Fhe cultural requirements of 
the old and the new are almost identical, 


perhaps the greatest difference between them 


is that the corms of the latest (coloured) 
varieties seem to need more ripening than do 
the old original -refracta alba and 
Leitchtlinii, htnce I find in a cold and sun- 
less summer that it is well to put them in 
some warm place for about three weeks be- 
fore planting. I have a cupboard under my 
front staircase exactly at the back of the 
kitchen fire, which does admirably. It 
proved indeed the Harlequin’s wand of trans- 
formation when I put it into practice last 
autumn, afier the cold and sunless summer, 
This applies to the Midland and Northern 
parts of England; perhaps everywhere except 
in the sunny South. If my own experience 


is any guide, corms from Holland, which 


presumably have been grown there, have 
need of this artificial ripening as much as 
any grown elsewhere. If possible, all 
Freesias should be planted before the end of 
September. They like a light, rich, porous 
soil, with good drainage. To ensure this I 


always put somë clean-picked Moss or some 


partly-decayed  leaf-mould over the crocks. 
After the operation is over the pots should 
be put in a*cold frame with the lights re- 


-moved, except on wet days and at night (in 


case of frost), and even then they should be 


- tilted. ` Accumulated experience tells me in 


plainer accents each returning autumn, as 
once again the cultural rounds begin afresh, 
that the cooler Freesias are grown from the 
start, to the finish of their growth the better. 
This is what every grower should aim at and 


‘endeavour to carry out as far as circum- 


stances permit. In the same way during the 


so-called resting period, when we know a lot 


must be going on that we cannot see, we 
must keep~the corms dry and sufficiently 
warm to encourage that same mysterious 
“ going.on.”’ Air at all times is highly benc- 


ficial, but chilly- draughts must be avoided 


like Jack Frost. Keep this destructive indi- 


vidual‘ outside., He is death to these South 


African bulbs. ‘‘ A stitch in time ’”’ should 
be remembered when the srowth is about 


I find nothing so 
easy to manage as Allwood’s Carnation 


Rings, with a thin twig or two stuck among 


the foliage inside. As soon as the young 
flower spike is seen within the central sheath 
of leaves, the young plants enjoy an occa- 
sional drink of liquid manure, or ‘‘ Clay’s,”’ 
or some such feeding beverage. Once a 
week, or three times in two weelss, is often 
enough to indulge them. Over-fed bulbs are 
no catch. If flowers are required for Christ- 
mas or in the first months of the New Year, 
a certain amount of heat is neccssary—more, 
of course, than when March or April are 
sufficiently early. Everyone must, to a large 
extent, cut his coat according to his cloth— 
that is, his own particular circumstances. 


a OE ER 
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So having stated the general principles which 
must guide growers, I leave each one to ft 
the two in for themselves. a 

Freesias may be successfully grown in 
dwelling-houses without even the help of a 
cold frame, but it needs care. The fate Mr 
William Bain, ‘who was for many years head 
gardener to Sir Trevor Lawrence, President | 
of the R.H.S., used to have fine potfulé in 
his cottage home in’ North Scotland,. after 


his retirement, by lifting his pots inside of - 


an evening and putting.them out inä mom. 
ing on all favourable days until the’ Weather 


became too cold in late October ór early 


November. They were then given all the 
light and air possible in a cottage window, 
being removed to warmer quartets wheh 
frost was likely to penetrate the glass, 
Freesia culture ought to go ahead pow that 
we have got so much variation “jn thei 
colours. They are the very thing “for cool 
greenhouses. 
a small stock there is no need to’ buy the 
same varieties again, for, with iftelligent 
care and knowledge, we can grow: ollr own 
bulbs from year to year. . 

_ Then the scent is something sub generis 
Phere may be people who do not Uke it, as 
there are some who love not that of-the 
Rose; but I have not met them.. The deal- 
ings in Covent Garden market are its certifi- 
cate as a cut flower. 
into the world of useful domestic fowers is 
“a gift from the gods.” a 


For a great many there is mùch pleasure | 


in raising their own seedlings. Why not try 


Freesias if you have sufficient gla$s accom-. 


modation? If seed is sown soon:in a cool 


greenhouse, a very few flowers maybe ex- | 


pected in 1924—any number in 193g, if after 
the youngsters have died off in iga4 their 
bulbs are carefully ripened and potted, just 
like the older ones, when the proper time 
comes in autumn. A good half-ddzen varie- 
ties are the following: Purity (white); Merry 
Widow (mauve), Apogee (pale yellow), Rose- 
bud (white, tipped pink), Conqust (rose), 
and Yellow Queen (yellow and orange): 
JosEPB Jacos. 


Heliotropes for winter flowering 


To have Heliotrope-flowers in winter. there 


should be a night temperature in ‘the warm 
greenhouse, or rather intermediate house, of 
not less than 55 degs., in order to Secure 4 
continuous growth, and if the plants occupy 


a light position each young shoot Will term 


nate in a truss of flowers, and a ldng suc 
cession will be thus obtained. But if they do 
not occupy a light position, so that a certam 
amount of vigour and ripeness may be im- 
parted to the new growth, the shoots will be 
weak, soft, and consequently flowerless, A 
shelf near the glass at the end, or amid the 
heated air at the back of the house, not far 
from the wall if the house be a lean-to one, 
will be a satisfactory position. During sum 
mer the plants must have undergone a suita i 
preparation. When the stock of Heliotropt 
is propagated for bedding in spring, â 


When once ‘we have bought 


Truly, this new-comer ; 


es 


wuld be 
dozen of the most vigorous plants $ oul oes 


selected, and grown on specially for winter 
flowering. IUa 

starve in small pots, but should be site 
into larger pots before they receive any ¢ ee : 
and as soon as all danger from frost 1 hes 
they should be plunged in a bed of peas aif 
up to the rims of the pots In the Pe use 
All shoots should be pinched back to? vi 
a bushy habit, and by so doing w f 
not be permitted to form. The be 


They should not be allowed t0 


Septet t / September 29, 1923 x 
TS : abcupy'ai open position in the garden, and 
the plants must stand far enough apart in- 
l. siedually to permit of a free circulation of 
air, and so ensure robust, short-jointed 
: prowth. Such plants, when placed on a 
the geting. shelf in a warm intermediate or forcing- 
ole house in winter, will produce a large number 
"Re: off flowers for cutting from October to 
meh l Febrüary or March. Good little bushes may 
He surat bé had in 5-inch pots, but the strongest plants 
without pg, will requiré pots a size larger. Plunging the 
needs § ots in summer will save watering, and pre- 
0 Nas velit the hot sun acting so forcibly on the 
‘lor Lis’ opts at the sides of the pots, from which 
ed lO birt.” pause plants that are standing far apart, with 
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if the flowers are wanted in quantity. The 
plants should be pruned well back about the 
end of August, or a little earlier or later, ac- 
cording to the time the flowers are required. 
The syringe should be used freely, to induce 
a free and vigorous ‘‘ break ’’; but when once 
the shoots have fairly broken into growth 
less syringing will be required, as this, as 
autumn approaches, only tends to promote 
weak growth. After a good growth has been 
secured, the size and number of the trusses 
of flowers will be in proportion to the direct 
light that reaches the plants, accompanied, 
as it should be, by a corresponding amount 
of heat. 


Rose Capt. F. S. Harvey-Cant 


lenegPots unprotected, Sometimes lose their 
ing a plants grown for winter flower- 
Su etter plunged in the open air in 
mmer than if placed on the north side o! 
edges or walls. It is a mistaken notion to 


p Ppose the tops will take any harm from 
right sunshine if the roots be protected. 
H is refers to many other plants besides 
po topes. A few of the most vigori us 
eotrope plants may, if desired, be traine 


as standards, with stems 12 inches or so long. 
Y attention to pinching in, good, bushy 
Plants are tie j lio 

may be had in one season. Helio- 


rope flowers may also be had in abundance 
= inter from old plants planted out and 
rained against a wall in a warm, light 


Ouse; indeed, this is the best plan to adopt 


The early potting of bulbs 
| ensure a supply of 


[hose who de sire to 
ih things as Roman Hyacinths, Paper- 
white N IrcIsSsh, and early Tulips are accus- 
med to pot up th bulbs in late \ugust 
|l during t early part of September. In 
case tl ctice js right, but those who 
) t rec crs from bulbs at quite 
n will fnd that, beyond 
t Oi s the best mi ı for potting 
xing is no uncommon thing for 
ers ASK by lateurs why A 
R Hvacinths >f Van Thol 
S ~ The VW e. it 1s carefully 
ai > in September, plunged, 
per] id of the orthodox time, 
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_and either failed to bloom at all or bloomed 
indifferently. In the majority of cases the 
reason is clear. The bulbs, although potted 
early, had not made sufficient root growth, 
and. were unable to withstand the high tem- 
perature when forcing was resorted to, with 
the result that ‘ blindness ’’ supervened, or, 
even when the buds formed, the Howers were 
spindly, weak, and without character. 
Forcers, and especially the amateur forcer, 
appear to forget that these bulbs, in a 
state of nature, grow in moist places or 
among Grass. It follows that when they are 
placed, insufficiently rooted, in a hot, dry 
house—very often upon shelves and fully ex- 
posed to the suun—they cannot possibly be 
satisfactory. Even when potted early if 
early flowers are not a desideratum, bulbs are 
far better in every way, and produce better 
flowers when they are allowed to remain 
until the spikes become prominent in a cool, 
moist pit or frame, and away from the dry 
heat of the average greenhouse of the 
amateur. When the spikes approach the 
flowering stage the plants may with safety 
be brought into the greenhouse, but ample 
supplies of moisture both at the top and at 
the root are indispensable. Good and reason- 
ably early blooms may be had from bulbs 
without the use of any fire-heat whatever, and 
such flowers are always of a superior charac- 
ter. Those who grow Hycinths or Tulips in 
their windows ought to see that they are 
brought on in cool quarters until they may 
safely be taken into the drying atmosphere 
of the room in which they are to complete 
their growth. A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


ROSES 


Rose Capt. F. S, Harvey-Cant 


This new seedling H.T. Rose has a fine 
shade of rich salmon-pink faintly veined with 
scarlet and suffused with yellow. The re- 
verse of the petals is slightly darker than the 
inverse, with a pure yellow base. The 
flowers are large, of magnificent build, with 
a high, pointed centre of great substance, and 
are carricd on erect stems of unusual vigour. 
Above all, it has a delightful perfume, and 
should prove popular both for exhibition and 
grouping. It appears to be exceptionally 
hardy, and it secured for the raisers, Messrs. 
Frank Cant and Co., Braiswick Rose Gar- 
dens, Colchester, the gold medal of the 
N.R.S., 1922, and Award of Merit from 


R.H.S., 1923. 


Hop-manure for Roses 


I was recently staying in Devon, and mv 
friend had Roses which he had for a year or 
two manured with Hop-manure. Scarlet 
Poppies came up quite on their own in this 
soil. These Roses were quite free from any 
disease. No green-fly, no rust, no spots of 
any sort on the leaves. Roses throughout 
the district had them all. Is it possible that 
the Poppies had anything to do with the 
immunity? No steps were taken, so if it was 
the Poppies it was them alone. 

F. DEANE. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 
H.T. Roses not flowering 


(E. A. Simmons).—The failure of your 
I.T. Roses to flower freely in the unshaded 
position you describe is most probably due to 
the unfavourable season we have passed 
through, and we strongly advise vou to leave 
vour Roses undisturbed for another season. 
Thev will most likely flower well next vear, 
as the treatment you have given them is” 
good and the position you describe entirely 
suitable. 
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Earthing-up l Celery 5 


Many growers begin to earth up. their 
Celery plants almost as soon as they begin 
to grow. Those practised in the growth of 
r Celery have learnt that the progress of their 
plants is much more satisfactory and rapid 
when they are free and unhampered by the 
‘bank of soil about them. With an open 
‘trench the feeding with liquid. or dry 
manures is made much more simple and 
effective. Earthing-up serves only one pur- 


pose—to blanch and protect the full-grown - 


plants so that no possible gain accrues from 
starting the. work: until they are approaching 
a full-grown state. Protection” necessarily is 
-only required in winter, when frost visits are 
frequent, and sometimes long-lasting, yet one 
sees Celery being earthed in July. ‘From a 
month to six weeks is the usual time it takes 
to blanch Celery sufficiently for use, after it 
is fully banked up. It is not a custom among 


A 


practical gardeners to complete the work in 


one. operation—rather it is extended over two, 


or even three, so that progress of the plant 
is not crippled by the presence of soil. In 
summer, when early Celery is required, some 
wrap a stiff paper band round each- plant, 
an operation at once simple, cleanly, and 
effective. 
the winter, because the paper would become 
quickly decayed through being constantly 
wet, and there would not be the same protec- 
tion against frost. Even soil-banks are not 
always sufficient for this, but it must be re- 
membered that the tops need to be left exposed 
to the light, and thus the tenderest portion 
of the plant is not so well sheltered. Rain, 


too,, follows the leaf-stalks in its passage 


through the soil, and frost sets up decay in 
the tops, which continues downwards once it 
js set into action. I invariably earth-up at 
three differing periods when the produce is 
intended to afford a winter supply, the last 
and final one to be done carefully, in order 
that the heart of the plant is not filled with 


soil; the sides, too, are made smooth, so that 


rain passes off quickly. l 
When worms and slugs are troublesome 


_ slugs or. worms. 


The lacewing fly | 


Similar practices would not do in ' 


` 


during winter by eating into the hearts and 


stalks, fresh lime scattered among the soil 
_and around the plants is a good remedy. 


Sometimes I have known it necessary to en- 


close the plants in the sifted ashes, the gritty 


nature of which is. not congenial to either 
: It is only in extreme cases 
where I have seen this practised. It has been 
said that malt-dust is so objectionable to 
slugs that they will not approach it. If this 
is the case, it will be valuable, apart from the 


-manurial properties which-it has. for some 


crops. If a little of this refuse from the 


‘maltings is sprinkled around the plants in 


the course of earthing-up, it ought to remain 
for some time objectionable. Tihose who have 


‘been in. the habit of applying soil to their 


Celery in small quantities and at short in- 
tervals dating from their early start would 
find that if they left it alone until six or 


eight weeks before it is required for table 
they would gain much in ‘material and 
quality, to say nothing of the less demand on 
time and effort for carrying it out. In ever) 
case it is advisable to gather up the leaves 
and tie a strand of raffia around each plant, 
so that the heart is well secured against suffo- 
cation by soil. The’side growths issuing from 
the base and short leaves; too, are best rc- 
moved, because when covered in they soon 


rot, and in doing so set up decay in the edible 


stalk. 


S. 
Over-sized vegetables 
Decisions at local shows that have come 
under notice this season quite confirm the 
protest often made in GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED against the undue favour shown to 
over-sized vegetables. Cabbages whose 
heads would only just go into a half-bushe! 
measure and that would each, with their huge 
untrimmed leaves, be some 2 feet in dia- 
meter, constituted a class requiring 20 yards 


- of tabling, Marrows 2 feet long and broad in 


proportion, and many other.things quite out- 
size for the ordinary consumer. l 
I do nọt quite agree with your corre- 


~ 


- 
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spondent as to: the: gardener not being m 
fied to understand the requirements of the 
kitchen, but am quite in accord with the 
opinion expressed as to the remedy for the 
exclusion of, coarse, over-sized vegetables rest- 
ing with the committees of various shows, 
and should like to see a clause barring their ' 
inclusion from every schedule. They take u 

an immense amount of room which’ could be 
utilised for stuff of much better., quality, 


Naturally, the judges might pass :the very . Į- 


large exhibits, but this often gives rise to 4 
lot of bickering and unpleasantness;at Small 


shows. The remedy really lies with the 
framers of schedules. É. B. S. 


PESTS | 


Lacewing flies 


The larva of the lacewing is peculiarly 
well fitted for dealing with greenfly.. It 
destroy more-in a few hours thanbany gar.’ 
dener could get rid of in a few days 
been computed that a single larva gat 
a hundred in an hour,-so that an [enormous - 
clearance must be effected by every brood 
of lacewing larve. The eggs gre’ 
during the summer on all sorts of p 
trees where greenfly congregate, fa 


stalk quickly, and it hardens on c tact with 
the air; on the end of this stalk fe lays ‘her 
egg. Sometimes several stalks stick to- 


hatches out usually eats the rest. # 
circumstances, . however, the Tittle ` grub 
climbs down its stalk, and, finding. itself 
amongst greenfly, starts on then); at ‘on 
In Great Britain there are abgpt' fifteen 
species of these ‘‘ Golden-eyes”” or“ 
flies,” as the-lacewings are offen called. 
They are exceedingly fragile insects, with 
green wings and large, brilliant yes: ‘they 
are often seen resting on walls and ‘ences. 
Beyond exuding a strong and disagreeable 
odour, and thus making itself an funpleasant 
companion, the adult fly has nø, economic 
importance. The pupe are not often noticed, 
because the larvae have a habith of “hiding 
themselves before pupation. Every gardener 
should consider it an almost u iforgiveable 
crime to destroy a lacewing. E» 

M. F. CRAWFORD, 


White fly on o n 
I have never been seriously troubled with 
white fly on Tomatoes, but this fyear it ap- 
peared rather plentifully on Cuçumbers. 19 
frames. There are some twenty. lights, 
6 feet in length and 4 feet in width. It was 
a serious attack, and I knew that unless 
could get rid of this pest my plants n 
doomed. I, therefore, decided to give 
Richards’ whiie-fly vapour a trial but Į. must 
say that I was not very hopeful of being 
able to exterminate the fly without injuring 
the tender foliage. To my surprise, ee 
was completely destroyed, and I do n 
that a single Cucumber leaf is m the lea 
injured. 
alana in the ground with piace 
carry a piece of flannelette r 
thoroughly soaked in the liquid. Their a 
remained closed for eighteen hours, sah 
when examined not a live fly could ge 
In the course of ten days gin same 
hatched out, and was dealt with in the 


. pale, no 
way and with the same result. AN tet 
a fly, and the plants are in a ; ’ 

i t Evidently Richar 


bearing condition. 


; ~ +4 ig efficacious: 
white-fly vapour 1s as safe as it is effi 
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Vitis f 
ek Although the majority of the more beauti- 
Halia ful-fowered Currants and Gooseberries have 
f mi beet grown for many years in our gardens 
sna they may still be included amongst our most 
1? * useful flowering shrubs, more particularly 
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e the Currants, and, furthermore, they give so 
little trouble and thrive under such varied 
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GA RDENING ILLUSTRATED 


=` TREES AND SHRUBS 


* Ornamental flowering Currants and Gooseberties 


close upon a century, having been originally 
introduced by David Douglas in 1826. It 
well deserves the distinctive title of Flower- 


ing Currant, for not only is it the most 
beautiful, but it may well be included 


amongst the 12 most useful flowering shrubs. 
When mature it is seen as a large bush 6 feet 


Ribes sangulneum 


4 Pe 
ee they may be grown by anv- 
the Wealthy popular alike in the gardens ol 
anted in fA, in those ol cottagers. 
rapid ONIE AA garden soil they make 
plentiful 1 and never fail to produce j 
„o supply of flowers, while thev are 
easily increased fr ae ee EITAN 
wood. La as irom cuttings of ripened 
‘rely page cuttings inserted out of doors 
laced Y D Lie, whereas softer shoots 
Ot to b a close frame during summer are 
. e depended upon and often prove un- 
atisfactory, 
ec ee eee a native of Western N. 
ca, has been grown in this country for 


or § feet high with a similar spread, and at 
flowering time it is literal! 
racemes of rosy red lowi rs whi h are Dorne 
from the buds of the previous vear’s 
Variations in Ci > occ 


time fo time, and some of these 


perpetuated and ive n f 
them the following are verv distin nd 
WOrtLMY OT ¢ ns le ration. R e. Ih ] mi & 
iy sag °° I S \\ Wers, blos 
‘ } a > | t i = 
soms navy IZ Ol I tp `i us l. se m \ 
lil n S x ESS O < lal t e, | 
ippare peri ‘ ¥ pi ~ é i 
hi + { 7 f EE ? j y ~ 
habit of dving s ly tor no good reason. 
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Atrosanguineum, which bears finer and more 
richly-coloured flowers than the type, is a 
particularly strong-growing variety. Atro- 
rubens is also remarkable for its richlv- 
coloured flowers. They are deep red, but 
smaller than those of the type, and the bush 
is of weaker growth. Superior to it in both 
growth and size of flowers, whilst the colour 
is quite as rich, is splendens, perhaps the best 
of all the varieties. Flore-plenọ is easily 
recognised by its -double flowers, whilst 
glutinosum,, sometimes kept up as a distinct 
species, bears paler flowers than the type and 
sometimes produces a few racemes of flowers 
later in the year. As a rule, these secondary 
racemes are longer and looser than those ef 


the type. Another shrub which is sometimes’ 


included as a variety and sometimes given 
specific rank is malvaceum. In this case the 
flowers are rather smaller than those of R. 
sanguineum. It also bears a few in- 
florescences at irregular intervals during 
The fruits in all cases are blue- 


summer. 
black. 

R. AvurEOM, the Buffalo or Missouri 
Currant, a native of the Central United 


States of America, is another very beautiful 
Currant. As a rule, it is rather dwarfer than 
R. sanguineum, and does not grow into such 
a shapely bush, still, it attains a height of 
5 feet or 6 feet, and, with a little pruning 
whilst voung, gets-over any irregularities of 
growth that may be likely to occur. It was 
introduced in 1812, and though scarcely so 
popular as R. sanguineum, is widely grown. 
Easily recognised in summer by reason of its 
glossy green leaves, which, by the way, 
usually turn red in autumn, it is at once 
distinguished in April by reason of its golden, 
deliciously fragrant flowers, which are borne 
in racemes 2 inches to 3 inches long from 
last year’s wood. It has several distinct 
varieties, the best one being aurantiacum, 
which, in addition to flowering more freely 
and producing richer-coloured flowers than 
the type, is a dwarfer plant of better natural 
habit. It is the best to plant when a single 
kind only is required. Pracox blooms a 
little in advance of the type, whilst tenui- 
florum bears longer and looser racemes than 
the species, with little fragrance, and the 
fruits are pale yellowish instead of the 
familiar black-purple of the type and other 
varieties. 

R. Gorpontancem is a hybrid between the 
two last-named species, and is intermediate 
in character between them. It has the 
vigorous habit of R. sanguineum, whilst its 
leaves are smoother than those of that 
species, but less glossv than those of R. 
aureum. It is said to have been raised in 
1837. The 4nflorescences are of good size 
and the flowers are reddish without and 
yellowish within. As an ornamental plant it 
is rather inferior to its parents. 


R. aLpinuM.—Although of no interest from. 
a flowering point of view, except that male 
and female flowers are usually borne on 
separate plants, the Alpine Currant is worth 
growing by reason of its dense, compact 
habit and its adaptability, for it gives good 
results under most adverse conditions, 
thriving in poor soil and in full sun and 
shade. In fact, it can be used both for sunny 
banks and for undergrowth in woods. It 
may be seen between 3 feet and 12 feet high. 
The fruits are red. It is found wild in some 
parts of the British Isles. Pumilum is a 
dwarf variety and aureum has vellow leaves, 
the colour being best during early spring. 


R.  BRACTEOSUM.——This Western North 
\merican shrub lacks the attractive flowers 
F R. sanguineum, but is worth growing for 
its pendent racemes of vellowish-green 
flowers. The racemes are each 6 inches to 
8 inches long and appear freely in May. The 
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leaves are usually larger than those of most 
other Currants. 
about 90 years ago. 


It was originally introduged 


R.. CEREUM is another distinct and attrac- ` 


tive shrub from Western North America. 


_ Introduced go years ago, it is not well known 


and is represented in few gardens. It grows 
about 4 feet high, forming a rather dense 
mass of short, stiffish branches. The narrow, 


white tinged with rose, are produced freely 
in May. As is the case with most of the 
other Currants, comparatively young ‘bushes 


` are more free-flowering than old plants. | 


aR. Gayanum, though not well known, is 
worthy of extended cultivation both by reason 
of its grey-green evergreen léaves and yellow, 
fragrant: flowers, which are borne in short 
racemes in June. 
grows into a bush 4: feet or more high: 
Another evergreen species is R. laurifolium, 


. introduced from Western China in 1908. It 


grows 6 feet high, bears ineffective greenish- 


It is a native of Chile and ` 


- tubular flowers, each about 3 inch long and > 


through the branches being too 


yellow flowers and black, oval fruits. Male 


and female flowers are on different plants. 
R. LACUSTRE appears to connect the 
Currants with the Gooseberries, for it has 


spiny stems like the latter and ‘inflorescences 


closely resembling those of the former. It is 


distributed in N. America and was introduced - 


about 1812. The chief attraction lies in the 
elegant racemes of flowers which are borne 
during May and June. The flowers have a 
reddish calyx and white, pink-tinged petals. 
R. speciosum, commonly. called the 
Fuchsia-flowered Gooseberry, is the most 
beautiful of the Gooseberries when in flower. 
Introduced from California in 1828,-it grows. 
into an erect bush 6 feet or more high, with 
bright brown stems covered with stiff, bristly 
spines. The flowers are bright red and borne 
several together from the buds of the previ- 
ous year during April and’ May. They are 


-each about 14 inches long, with long, red, 


protruding, ` thread-like stamens’ which re- 
mind one of the flowers of a Fuchsia. Un- 
fortunately, it often begins to grow very early 
(December or January), and the young shoots 
are crippled by frost. When it escapes cold 
in spring it is a very beautiful object in full 
flower. e 


on, 


R. AMICTUM is -a very distinct Gooseberry- 


from ‘California. It usually forms a spread- 
ing bush 2 feet or 3 feet high, although it 
may grow much taller. The branches are 
armed with very strong spines and the 
flowers are borne singly or sometimes two 


_ together from the leaf-axils, with the young 


leaves in May. They are rather larger than 
those of the ordinary Gooseberry and have a 


‘crimson calyx with white, rose-fushed petals. 


The berries are very curious: In colour they 


are purple and covered by stiff bristly hairs. 


A closely allied shrub is R. cruentum,,. also 
from California, which has very similar 


‘flowers and reddish, spiny fruits.: Another 


shrub belonging to the same group and very 
similar in general appearance, differing, how- 
ever, iti botanical details, is R. Lobbi from 
Western N. America. 


R; Menzies is a vigorous, spiny bush 
6 feet or 8 feet high, bearing Gooseberry-like 
flowers which -have a red calyx and white 
petals. Except when in flower in May it has 
few recommendations. Introduced from 
Western North America about 1830. 


R. -PINETORUM is a Curious Gooseberry 
which was introduced in 1902. It is a native 
of New Mexico and Arizona, where it is 
known as the Pine-wood Gooseberry. The 
flowers are orange-coloured, larger than those 
of most Gooseberries, and pretty individually, 
though they are not produced freely enough, 
as a rule, to be really showy. It grows s feet 


or more high and forms a fairly erect spiny 
bush. 


vantage. 
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Autumn pruning of fruit trees 
Any wounds caused to a tree during its 
growing state heal over a deal better than 
if the growth is dormant; ‘consequently, this 
is a very good reason why :a part of the 


. pruning—at any -rate, previous to the leaves 


falling—may be carried out during the present 
season. This has special reference to those 
trees which are in a crowded condition 
. thickly 
together. What are termed pyramids olten 
are like this; and- with the exception ol the 
outer edge of the tree very little of the centre 
ever sees the light; consequently, the 
branches are devoid of fruit spurs. By prun- 
ing the trees at this season it may plainly 
be seen at a glance what branches are to be 
cut out, and, this beimg the case, the wounds 
will quickly heal over and the other parts 
be benefited accordingly. Even on wall trees 
the spurs often are too close, especially in 
the case of Pears. Again, the spurs are often 
of such an inordinate length as not to feel the 
full benefit of the wall. With a judicious sys- 
tem of shortening, they may be gradually 
worked back until they are: almost in close 
contact with the wall. The spurs must not 
be cut right back to the main stem, for if 


‘such should ‘be the case*they would fail to 
-break out afresh. 


Cutting back to within 
an inch is a safe distance, and, being done 


at this season of the year, it tends to plump 


up any lateral buds, which will start with re- 


-newed vigour when the spring comes round. 
.Too many. spurs must not be removed at one 


time, not but that they would start into 
growth, but where a renovating process is 
being ‘carried out it should be so arranged 
that there is but little loss of fruit in subse- 
quent seasons. Not only,in the case of Pears, 
but also Apricots and Plums may have old 
or thickly-placed spurs thinned out with ad- 
At this season of the year, or as 
soon as the fruit is gathered, I make it a 
practice to go over all the walt trees—espe- 
cially Pears—and. shorten back still further 
the shoots which may have been left to five 
or six leaves at what is termed the summer 
pruning. Naturally, the shoots cannot be 
shortened back too closely during the sum- 
mer, on account of not unduly forcing the 


basal buds, which ‘are needed for forming 


fruit buds’ instead of further. woody growth. 
These stubby growths being now shortened 
back still further, it gives the fruit buds the 
opportunity of becoming plumper without the 
fear of their being forced itito growth. 

- With Peaches and Nectarines it is gener- 
ally looked upon as the correct mode of pro- 
cedure, directly after the fruit is gathered, 
to cut out all superfluous growth not required 
for the extension of the tree, and, considering 
the undoubted benefits which certainly accrue 
from such practice, I do not see any reason 
to relax the rulé. With well-managed trees 
wholesale cutting out is never necessary, as 
there is never a superabundance to remove, 
and after going over the trees I have often 
been surprised at the small quantity, com- 
paratively speaking, which has had to be re- 
moved. ‘The benefits arising from what I 
may term autumn pruning more than counter- 
balance any extra labour expended, and in- 
stead of the trees being injured they are 
greatly benefited. On account of the season 
being so far advanced, any cutting out or 
shortening back will not have any effect on 
extra extension of young and soft growths, 
the extra force rather being expended in the 
plumping up of the fruit buds, and, conse- 
quently, their more perfect maturation 
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NOTES AND. REPLIES 
Pruning old Vine te 
I have a Grape. Vine which is evidently 


very old and has so much old wodd ds to 
utterly exclude all'light from the top of the 


greenhouse. Can you advise me how and 


when to prune it? I would like to get rid of |a 


as much old wood as possible, but IWant it 
to bear fruit next season if such is possible. 


[As soon as the major portion of the fol oF 


age has fallen, the pruning should be done, 


as this reduces the chances of bleeding when 3! 


the Vines start into growth in the: spring, 
All side shoots or latérals should be ut bac 
to one or two good buds. 
first bud nearest the main rod is &piallj if 
so, cut to the next bud, which, as a rile, is 
large and good, and produces the: finest 
bunch. If the side shoots have béer tio 


Sometimes Hie | | 


crowded, some of the weaker aŭd Wost "|2 


placed may be cut clean away; i foot to i8 
inches apart is a nice distatice for thè spurs 
or side shoots. If the growth is web it will 
strengthen the Vine if only about & foot of 
young wood is left; but if strong, abut 4 Ret 


may remain, always cutting back tô a Bold, 


well-placed bud. When there are several 


rods attached to one Vine each ofé should 


be 3 feet apart and treated as déséribéd 4° 


above. You ought to procure a: copy of 
“ Vines and Vine Culture” (Batron), in 
which you will find illustrations showing 

mode of pruning. - You might find it advan- 
tageous to renew the soil in the border, tlear- 


ing out as much of the top soil a8 possible, 


leaving the roots bare, and then adding fresh 
soil.] Z 


Fruit trees for south wall ~ 
I have a south-facing stone wall 4 feet to 


5 feet high, on which I want to gow one or B 


two good dessert Pears, Plums, ahd, if pos 


sible, an Apricot and Peach or ‘Nectarine. E 
We get few frosts, but the wall is ex j° 


posed to the S.W. winds. The soil is incliied 
to be sandy in the bed where the trees would 
be planted. Could you kindly tell trie if you 
think it would be possible to grow the fruits 
mentioned on a wall this height—([ suppe | 
should have to get: dwarf, fan-trained trees 
—and if so the names of two varieties of each 
which you think would be most suitable? 
i K, V. H. 
[All of the fruits mentioned will succeed in 
your locality, but the wall is rather dwarf for 
Apricots, Peaches, and Nectarines.~ This dit- 
culty can, however, be surmounted if the 
branches and young wood are carefily 
trained out to the right and left arid thé trait 
ing in of a central branch avoided; as te 
latter, owing. to deficiency of height in the 
wall, would not only appropriate an undue 
share of sap but give rise to much trouble as 
a result of so much strong wood being pro- 
duced at the expense of that originating % 
the side branches. stati’ 
we think you should succeed in growing ‘ep 
viceable crops. With regard to varieties 
good Apricots would be Moor Park ai 
Kaisha; two Nectarines, Lord Napier 4 
Elruge; 


With these reservations 


two Peaches, Alexandra Noblesse ' 


as ; rson > 
and Crimson Galande; two Plums, J€ 3 | 


and Coes Golden Drop; two hot 
\William’s Bon Chretien, or if- that is 
early Louise Bonne of Jersey, ar hever 
Louise or Doyenne du Comice, ‘ mee 
you prefer. As the soil is very sandy furl 
troduction of a fair amount of goo 
loam (which Should be easily pr if goo 
your locality) is a matter of necessity it 6 

results are desired.] 


All correspondence on edit 
should be addressed to the 
dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverle 
London, H.O., and not to individuals 
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a dey Spring Cabbage 
MY Tred i ‘Get out the forwardest of the plants either 


Od as petki on ground previously prepared for them or 


2 feet. 


00d bus, be. when the plants have made a certain amount 
‘the mina, of growth, should be closed in, thus serving 
it bud tr the purpose of moulding and steadying the 
and pris’ plants. In slug-infested soils if is a good 
side tvs» plan to give the plot a sprinkling of lime and 
f he wiz: rakeitin. If troublesome after the plants are 
tedenne: set out sprinkle fine ashes and limé round the 
nice dats: plants. This acts as a good deterrent. 
an Cel ery | | | | 
ie Finally mould early Celery, and as this will 
lente be used before severe weather is likely to 
BoE, eeur there is not the same need for finishing 
When e: off the sides so carefully as is the case with 
Lele later supplies. The first lot of soil should 
nde now be applied to the maincrop plants after 
ee pulling away the oldest outer leaves and re- 
ne moving suckers. Give a thorough soaking 
lute” of water if there is any suspicion of the soil 
foun being at all dry. 

Dain - 

tietge? Planting 


gat: A general survey of the fruit garden should 


required in the way of new trees and bush 
hel fruits. A visit should then: be paid to a 
nget nursery where the growing of fruit trees is 
Is": a speciality, selecting the trees on the spot. 
Fe" If but few are required the order. can be sent 
he! forward to be executed when the time for 
bt 5", lifting arrives. 
ae Late Grapes 
gi Achange to cooler conditions and unsettled 
Heng! weather has necessitated the employment of 
sri, SoMe Amount of fire-heat to make up for the 
ie loss of solar warmth, as the admission of 
pst fresh air during the day, and to a lesser ex- 
ee tent through the night, is imperative now the 
"4 colouring period is in an advanced stage. 
ner Beyond preventing aridity of the atmosphere 
"but little damping down is needed, and this 
Is should be confined to a sprinkling of the floor 


oF path on bright, sunny mornings. The 
*,. Same kind of treatment is also necessary for 
se late Hamburghs now finishing off. When 


we 
colouring is complete gradually lower the 
3 temperature, Keep the atmosphere dry, 
© ventilate in fine weather, but carefully when 
i dull and chillv, or when the outer air is 
charged with humidity. 7 


a) 

a Cyclamen 

ee The time for sowing seed with a view to 

the raising of plants to commence blooming 

= 1n the autumn and dur ing the winter of next 

"Year has now arrived. So many beautiful 
varieties of the giant-flowered type are to be 
had that none but the best now need be 
frown. The seeds are best sown in pans 
lilled with a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
and peat in equal parts, with a liberal quan- 
Hy of coarse silver sand added. This should 

Aga three grades, coarse to go over the 
tp iS medium over that, and fine on the 
Dp. ace the seeds singly, about 1 inch 
APart, on the surface, which should be firm, 
a with l inch fine soil, which press 
has 7 h and evenly. Water, cover with 

- Evht "pee put paper over to exclude 
alee i dee the pans on a shelf in a house 

€ temperature is about 65 degs. 
A. W. 


THE WEEK'S WORK 


now be taken and notes made as to what iS. 
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_ Midland Counties 
Bedding plants 

The stock of cuttings of bedding plants 
should by now have been secured. Any 
plants it is intended to lift later should be 
prepared for this by cutting the soil around 
them with a spade. Very choice and tender 
subjects should soon be brought under cover, 
but the general housing of outdoor plants 
may be left until the second week in October. 
Cuttings of bedding plants should be allowed 
to remain in the open as long as possible, but 
if the weather turns cold and wet place them 
in cold frames, leaving the lights off on fine 
days. If any varieties of Pelargoniums have 
not produced enough cuttings for next year’s 
requirements the old plants should be lifted 


and placed in pots. 


Polyanthuses and Primroses 

should now be planted in their permanent 
positions, adding plenty of manure and leaf- 
mould to the soil. Old plants will be greatly 
benefited by a _ top-dressing of decayed 
manure. Polyanthuses and Primroses bloom 
very early in the spring, and a succession of 
flowers may be obtained over a long period if 
some are placed in warm, sheltered positions 
and others in more exposed places. 


Belladonna Lilies 
are now in their full beauty. Unfortunately 
the plants are not perfectly hardy, but they 
succeed out of doors in this locality at the 
foot of warm walls. The bulbs resent fre- 
quent disturbance, but if it is desired to in- 
crease the stock or make fresh plantings thev 
may be taken up as soon as the flowers are 
over and replanted at about 1 foot apart 
(according to the size of the bulbs) in a rich 
yet light sandy soil free from animal 


manures. 


Celery 
The earthing up must be proceeded with at 


every favourable opportunity. This work re- 
quires great care, for good Celery is often 
spoilt through the earthing up being done in 
an improper manner. All off-sets, decaying 
or split leaves should be removed before the 
soil is placed in position. On the day pre- 
ceding the operation the plants should be 
given a copious watering. Give a good 
sprinkling of soot between the plants. Apply 
but little soil at one time and make frequent 
additions. At this season about eight weeks 
will be required to complete the blanching. 
If the work has to be done single handed 
each plant, after cleaning, should be tied 
round with a piece of raftia and the soil added 
at one side at a time, cutting the rafia as the 
work proceeds. Where possible it is advisable 
to employ two pairs of hands for the work, 
one to hold the leaves together and place the 
soil tightly round the base of the plant, and 


one to break up and supply the soil. 


Winter salads 


All available cold frames should now be 
filled with Lettuce and Endive, so that they 
mav become established before the winter 
arrives. It is a much better plan to plant 
winter salads where they will grow without 
disturbance than to lift them from the open 
ground after they have grown to a large size. 
From seeds sown in August there is now a 
plentiful supply of strong Lettuce plants suit- 
able for planting in pits and frames. The 
soil should be raised to within 15 inches of 
the glass and trodden firmly while moderately 
drv. A space of 9 inches should be allowed 
between the plants, as plenty of room is re- 


quired to stir, the soil between the rows. 
F. W.G. 
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Flower beds l sy. 
Those who have to study ‘‘spring bedding 
have, at times, to spoil the flower garden 
while the display is perfectly good. At the 
same time, nothing is gained by retaining 


beds of flowers after they begin to be shabby, 


and, as a matter of fact, those who plant 
Tulips and Hyacinths on a large scale are 
well advised in getting such planted at as 
early a date as possible. Granted that many 
bulbs do quite well even when put out in 
October, yet there can be no doubt that Scp- 
tember planting is best when it can be carried 
out. Sweet Williams, Wallflower, Myosotis, 
Polyanthi, and similar things, if well estab- 
lished in nursery beds, can be attended to at 
any time within the next six weeks. 


Hard-wooded plants and Palms 


Those which may have been plunged out of 
doors during the summer ought now to be 
cleaned down and removed to their winter 
quarters under glass. The bulk of these 
things is greatly benefited by their period out 
of doors—long ago Oleanders and Orange- 
trees in tubs did especially well under this 
treatment. September, however, is quite 
late enough—frosts may be expected at any 
time toward the end of the month, and things 
are better made safe before damage is done. 


Tomatoes in unheated houses 


The cold and sunless summer has been re- 
sponsible for much disappointment to the 
grower, who must rely for his main crop of 
Tomatoes upon an entirely unheated house. 
In some such cases an exceptionally heavy 
crop of fine fruit is yet hanging in a perfectly 
green state, and in order to hasten the ripen- 
ing rather drastic defoliation may be re- 
sorted to, and, when the sun shines, the ther- 
mometer may be permitted to rise fairly high. 
No more stimulants should be given, and only 
sufficient water to prevent the plants from 
feeling distress. 


Cyclamens 

If the earlier plants are beginning to show 
buds it is time that they were removed from 
cold frames into a light house, in which, 
however, no heat ought to be used yet awhile, 
Cold frames are now too damp for 
Cyclamens, which, although fairly hardy, 
have a rooted objection to a moist atmo- 
sphere. 
Greenhouses 

A final “shue ” of the existing plants 
ought to keep greenhouses bright until the 
curly winter stuff comes along. As tuberous 
Begonias and Gloxinias pass out of flower 
the pots can be laid on their sides under the 


Stages until the tubers dry ‘off. Late pieces | 


of Lilium lancifolium and of L. auratum are 
useful, and a few of the ‘* big bloom ” Chrys- 
anthemums, the buds of which begin to show 
colour, may be introduced if the other occu- 
pants of the house will not suffer from the 
free ventilation as vet called for by housed 


Chrysanthemums. ` 


Violets for frames 
The time is at hand when Violets must be 
lifted and put into frames for the production 
of winter blooms. The site should be 
selected, the bed prepared, and the frames put 
in position. Meantime, the plants them- 
selves may be looked over, the runners re- 
moved, and all buds picked closely off, and 
if anv traces of red-spider are observed a 
good syringing every day from now until the 
plants are lifted wiil keep the pest in check. 
W. McG. 
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THE ABC OF 
>. Pages. for 
-. . The flower garden 


Bulbs in bowls and glasses E 
This is a method of culture that appeals to 


a great number of people who lack facilities 


—— 


» 


- \ 


a! 


for growing them satisfactorily . any other 
way. It.is a method at once clean, simple, 
and ‘interesting. Unfortunately, it does not 


always end satisfactorily, and it is because of 


this that I thought a few suggestions might 
prove helpful. | 

` The use of bowls, with a light fibre as the 
growing medium, appears to be almost super- 


seding the older practice of growing in ' 


glasses, and that for several reasons. 


grown without soil-except Hyacinths, and 


these were grown in glasses. Then it was. 


found that Tazzeta Narcissus could. be simi- 
larly grown, but in bowls containing water 
and stones. (I am writing of half a century 


‘ago.) .Presently, observers came more to ap- 


preciate the fact that as bulbs, in a dry state, 
contained within them. the already-formed | 
flowers and foliage, all that was absolutely 
necessary to develop and ‘bring them out were 


anchorage and moistures There were other ` 


means of ensuring these without resort to the 
ordinary flower-pot and soil, and so, orna- 
mental receptacles, such as bowls, which 
would not look out of place in the drawing 


, and sitting rooms, came into very general use. 
Another point in their favour is that almost . 


every kind of bulb can be grown instead of. 
being restricted merely to Hyacinths and 


‘in it. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED — 


GARDENING 


Beginners 


Tazzeta Narcissus. But to say this much, 
after adding that the culture is. ridiculously 
simple, and to leave you there to follow your 
own devices, would be wrong. | 
If it was so ridiculously simple why are 
‘there so many failures and so much disap- 
pointment? ` For. that: these are. abundant 
enough is well known to those who, like my- 
self, are often called in to advise. The fact 
is that the principal laws that control healthy 
plant life appty, whether the: plants are 
grown in soil, fibre, or water, and those that 


govern the rather, ‘‘ unnatural ”?” way in which 


“ forced ”?” bulbs arè grown apply also to the 
‘unforced ” if grown out of their element 
and away from the open air. Atmosphere 
and moisture are the two vital principles. 
Bulbs in bowls must be no more subjected to 
a temperature above the ordinary than bulbs 
for forcing can be, until they are established 
and fairly on their way. In either case, the 


top growth must not. be in advance of the 


root growth, but rather the latter must be in 
advance of the former. This is where so 


` many make the initial mistake, one that is 


exceedingly difficult to.remedy.. So, when 
bowls are filled with fibre and planted with 
bulbs they should not be stood in windows in 
the sun, nor placed on shelves in a living- 
room or where it is heated either by fires or 
gas, but stood in a cold cellar or other such- 
like place where the temperature is decidedly 
low. and where the light is greatly modified 
even if it is not dark altogether. And this 
applies to‘all bowls and all glasses. Under 
such conditions the bulbs ‘will act perfectly 


~-naturally and begin to send out. roots first, 


after which, influenced by the action of the 
roots and not independent of them, the spear- 


! As , like growth commences and in due course the 
long ago as I can remember, nothing was foliage unfolds. 


The ‘advantage of excluding 
light is that the first growth is lengthened, 
and the result is longer stalks. A Hyacinth, 
for example, starting its career .in.full light 
(under unnatural conditions) begins to de- 
velop its flowers close down ‘to the bulb and 
has practically no stalk to speak of, thus 
a great deal of its beauty is lost. The 
growers of “ forced ” Hyacinths in pots not 
only recognise this, but even later, but before 
the foliage unfolds, they place an inverted 
pot over each spike to accentuate this draw- 
ing up of the stalk. So you see its import- 
ance, and will, I trust,’ be induced to start 
your bulbs in a dark, cool place. 

The other vital principle I said is moisture. 
Mistakes which can never be remedied are 
made here. Of course, it does not apply to 
bulbs grown in glasses, but it does to those 
grown in bowls with fibre. We must always 
.remember that bowls have no drainage, and 
that while the roots will grow in water, the 
bulbs themselves do not like to be constantly 

Per contra, while the bulbs like to be 

a trifle dry, to prevent their soft flesh ‘rotting, 
-the roots like to be decidedly moist. It is the 
difficulty in making a nice adjustment that 
causes so many failures. Here is a means of 


/ safety I have proved and often recom- 


mended :—Place about 3 inch of finely-broken 
sherds mixed with charcoal at the, bottom of 
the bowl just as you would drain’ an ordinary 
pot. This will drain and hold the super- 
fluous moisture from the fibre, and this mois- 


_ ture will be used up by degrees by the roots 


if the watering is not overdone. To prevent 
a too great stagnation. the fibre should be 
firmed, and not loosely placed in the bowls 
as the custom often is. It should be of the 
right texture. The retailers of prepared fibre 
appear to me too often to trade on the ignor- 
ance of their customers, and make a mystery 
where there should be none. We need no 


cchemical.manurial properties‘in the fibre, but 
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what we want and get are mechanical in 
their action. Nothing but Cocoanut-fibre and 
broken oyster-shell is needed, and this shell 
helps to render the fibre more “ drainable" 
in texture when it is pressed well ‘into the 
bowl. 
may be perfectly innocuous, but of practically 
no use. Now as to time and method., There 


can be no better time than, say,.-the first 


week in October, unless something of forcing 
is meditated, and the bulbs used should be 


selected first size. The size -of the bloom, | 7 


and even its quality, is influenced a lot by the 
size of the bulb, as, though the selected bulbs 


ate slightly higher in price than the ordinary; |; 
they are well worth it. Hyacinths in glasses +- 
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(Fig. 1) should have just the base of the bulb 
in contact with the water—rain-water by pre- 
ference, quite free from sediment and kept 
sweet by two little pieces of charcoal resting 
in the bottom of the glass. The water 
should be changed fortnightly, and this can 
be done without dislodging the bulb entirely 
or greatly disturbing the roots. Lay the glass 
gently over on to its side, just raising the side 
of the bulb to permit the egress of.-the water, 
and use the same care in refilling, Narcissi 
in bowls of water (Fig. 2) have to be handled 
more carefully, the water being drawn out by 
a small syringe. The refilling is, of course, 
simple. \Hyacinths in bowls -of fibre (Fig. 3) 
should be planted so thatthe crown of the 
bulb comes almost flush with the surface of 
the fibre, but the fibre must be-welk pressed 
home. Mix no soil with the fibre, for that 
would only gravitate downwards, but put 


about one-eighth bulk of broken ‘oyster-shell, 1. 


Which must be in small particles. Naretss 
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and Daffodils in fibre (Fig. 4) need w 
quite buried, for they appear to ea e thë 
well jf a fourth of the bulb stands aboy 
compost. 


; i just 
Tulips should be quite hidden, but only Ju 


beneath the surface. > tly in pols 
© : A Ee inp 
growing this bulb in bowls, but thickly howls 


into the Dov 
or boxes, transplanting them into by this 


do not a vocate 


just before the flowers open. ony “bulbs 


; he 
method can one be quite sure that t 
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If other ingredients are mixed in they |. 
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Mg taneously. Snowdrops and Chionodoxa, 
ing bat (i = separate or mixed, make charming bowls, 
lieis and both of these should be covered with the 
efras fibre. Crocuses, popular because’ of their 
HS pray’. earliness and consistency, either in conjunc- 
time- tion with the aforementioned kulbs or by 
news. themselves, are always worth growing and 
imsi ghould be planted with the crown just below 
line ke the compost. 

ess gn The importance of careful watering should 
bhh not be overlooked. Superfluous water can- 


JPR} attention given to bulbs in pots. 


3 Gathering Péars 
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has 
é' good Pear for dessert is generally expected 
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~ comprising the bow! will be in bloom simul- 


~ not run away from theʻbowls as it does from 


pots, and the danger of too much water is 
always there. Should you find that the bulbs 
are suffering that way take precautions to 
revent the collapse of the fibre, etc., and lay 
the bow! upon its side to drain. That must 
4 bedone with care. On the other hand, never 

let the compost dry out, or the roots and, 

consequently, the plants will suffer. Do not 
persuade yourselves that bulbs will grow of 
themselves when in water or bowls. Thev 


always require, and are worth, the ordinary 
F. J.F. 


Fruit 


To the uninitiated the gathering of ripe or 
‘ripening Pears cannot be very dissimilar to 
‘the gathering of the Apple, but experience 
teaches that there should be a difference. A 


"i 


zi to be “melting ” or ‘ buttery,” hence the 
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j~ frequent use of the French word '‘ Beurré ” 
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in the nomenclature of the Pear. A Pear 
which is “ melting ” is very soft-Aleshed when 
ripe, and must be handled with great carc; 
indeed, with as great care as a ripe Peach. 
x Most early Pears will ripen on the tree, but 
.- few retain their best qualities on the tree. 


` ripening of the Pear` forms a study for the 
student who hopes to excel in fruit culture. 
~ Pears must not be gathered too soon or they 
: sbecome shrivelled, dry, and woody. They 
» Must not remain on the tree too long. During 
. the Pear season, if a representative collection 
s grown, gathering and storing may last for 
` about four months, some of the Pears not 
npening before the following March. Stew- 
ing Pears are not under consideration here. 
_ The best Pears, being so delicate in sub- 
stance, casily yield to pressure of any kind, 
and where that pressure has been applied the 
tells have been more or less ruptured, and 
decay supervenes. As the centre of a Pear 
is the part first to ripen, it follows that the 
centre is the part first to naturally decay, the 
decay extending from the centre to the outer- 
Most parts, including the skin. Tho part of 
the Pear which first gives external proof of 
‘Mpeness, or approaching ripeness, is the 
narrow part merging into the stalk. The 
grower desirous of testing the ripeness of a 
Pear takes the Pear in the palm of his hand, 
with the stalk pointing between thumb and 
hngers, If ripening has commenced it will 
b known by the cells of the Pear at the place 
of contact ‘with the thumb yielding to the 
Pressure of the thumb, and we know from 
un fact that ripening has commenced, or 
commence, in a few hours at the centre, 
ind that the whole Pear will be in its highest 
tate of perfection for dessert very shortly. 
fhe actual time required for the complete 
Keung of dessert Pears depends upon the 
Mperature of the air surrounding them. 
an it is scen that the ripening may be 
etna or retarded at will, according to the 
he available, and that by judiciously ex- 
| p ei to higher or lower temperatures 
nee Proportionate to the dailv or bi-weekly 
Lun a’ constant supply of ripe 
ee Perfection mav be maintained over 
ere Penod, limited only by the supply of 
pening varieties, 


They lose both their juice and flavour. The r 
- Peach. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Remembering that ripeness commences at 


the centre, it follows that the ‘ passing ” of 
the Pear also commences there. Con- 
sequently, if Pears be outwardly bruised at 
any time, each bruise must be looked upon 
as an additional centre of possible decay, 
converging towards a common centre. If we 
imagine fine fruit of Bon Chrétien, Pitmaston 


‘Duchess, Souvenir du Congrés, Louise Bonne 


de Jersey, Marguerite Marillat, Glou 
Morceau, Doyenné du Comice, Jargonelle, 
Maréchal de Cour, Durondeau, Beurré Diel, 
Fondante d’Automne,’ Thompson's and 
Marie Louise being gathered at the right 
‘time and firmly seized by four finger-tips and 
a thumb, without regard to the pressure of 
those finger-tips, we can imagine the condition 
of those Pears as they approach the period of 
ripeness. In this imaginary case there would 
be four small bruises made by four finger- 
tips. Each of these bruises in due time con- 
stitutes a centre of decay, the one which 
received the greatest pressure being the 
largest and worst. In the course of several 
weeks there remains edible scarcely anything 
of such Pears. Such is the result of good 
Pears being casually gathered by persons of 
average intelligence and ordinarily careful. 
Absurd as it may appear, good Pears ap- 
proaching ripening require, and should re- 
ceive, the most careful and decate handling, 
after the manner of the choicest and rarest 
china or porcelain, using for the Pears the 
most fleshy parts of the fingers and the palm 
of the hand only. 

GATHERING Peacuiks.—Delicate though the 
Pear of high quality is to gather and handle, 
the Peach is more delicate and more difficult. 
There are persons who affect to disparage 
the Peach, and say they have found no speci- 
ally high quality in that fruit. It has been 
their misfortune, and not their fault, to have 
never had the opportunity of tasting a good 
We all know there are very in- 
different Peaches offered for sale in the fruit- 
shops, too many of them of that quality. 
Thev are marked at a good price—usually, 
but the quality leaves much to be desired. A 
grower of Peaches of really high quality is 
very Jealous for their perfection. They must 
not possess a blemish of any kind. The 
hand of no one but his own mav touch them. 
He is so careful of them that I have known 
such growers to take several pads of cotton 
wool with them to the Peach-house when 
about to gather Peaches, the wool being next 
the skin of the hand, the wool being placed 
in contact over the Peach about to be 
gathered. The Peach in perfect condition for 
dessert is most susceptible to a bruise, no 
matter how slight, and the aroma of that 
portion of the Peach is destroved thereby. 
The back part of the pad of wool being placed 
over the woolly-skinned Peach, none of the 
cotton adheres to it after having been 
gathered from the tree. There is a vast 
difference between a good Peach and an in- 
different sample. The difference is as great 
as between the most luscious hothouse Melon 
and the Turnip-flavoured Melon sometimes 
offered for sale at sixpence or a shilling each 


on the costers’ barrows. 
GATHERING THE NECTARINE.—A\fuch of what 


has been already written about the gathering 
of the Peach applies with equal force to the 
Nectarine. The same careful handling, the 
avoidance of bruises, the resultant injurv and 
decay therefrom, and the loss of favour, 
which, though last mentioned, is not least in 
importance. For all practical purposes in 
cultivation and in gathering, the Nectarine 
mav be treated as a smooth-skinned Peach, 
but the flavour and “ flesh ” vary somewhat. 
Some persons have a distinct preference for 
the Nectarine. In any case, it provides 
variety for the dessert from the decorative 
point of view, as well as for the palate. 


J. U. 
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National in Society’s Annual 


how 
September 20th and 25st 


A wonderful exhibition of cut flowers was 
on view at the Vincent Square Hall. Owing 
to the generally late and indifferent state of 
July Roses a great autumn gathering was 
anticipated, and the result ‘was undoubtedly 
the grandest collection of blooms of the queen 
of flowers ever brought together. It may, of 
course, be that more specimen blossoms in 
flat boxes have been noted before. It is, 
however, in the more modern style of putting 
them up for decorative effect where this great 
show excelled. The competition was un- 
usually keen in every case; indeed, the space 
was too small, and some of the room origin- 
ally intended had to be curtailed. Thus a 
20-foot run had to be reduced to 15 for each 
exhibitor, and so on. As js usual, too, at 
Rose shows, there was a keen desire on the 
part of enthusiastic visitors to get an early 
look, and the available room was quickly 
blocked. It became, indeed, an impossibility 
to obtain anything but a casual survey the 
moment the doors were open. 

The most imposing exhibits of all were the 
groups of Roses put up by growers for sale. 
I mean collectively, for here'was a bank of 
blossoms the like of which has never before 
been scen. Some score competed, each of 15 
feet space, so some idea can be had of the 
whole. The blooms were arranged on tall 
pillar-like stands, and lower in baskets, each 
exhibitor adopting a style of placing the same 
in as original a way as possible. First prize 
went to Mr. T. Robinson, Nottingham, whose 
group was superbly set-up and particularly 
well finished. The variety Emma Wright 
Was used with great effect. Messrs. S. 
MeGredy and Son, Portadown, came next 
with very well-developed flowers; third, 
Messrs. A. J. and C. Allen, Norwich. The 
variety Golden Emblem played a great part 
in this arrangement. To save ‘repeating 
names of varictics a rather lengthy list fol: 
lows of sorts taken from the whole of those 
wonderful groups. Betty Uprichard, Chris- 
tine, Col. Oswald Fitzgerald. Donald 
McDonald, Frau Karl Druschki, Emma 
Wright, General McArthur, Golden Emblem, 
Golden Ophelia, Hawlmark Crimson, Hen. 
rictta, Isobel, Independence Dav, K. of K., 
Lamia, Lady Pirrie, Lady Hillingdon, Los 
Angeles, Mme. \. Chatenay, Mme. Butter- 
fv, Mme. Jules Bouche, Mme. Edouard 
Herriot, Melody, Mav Marriott, Margaret D. 
Hamill, Miss Willmett, Mrs. Henry Morse, 
Mrs. Henry Bowles, Mrs. Redford, Ophelia, 
W. C. Gaunt, Wm. F. Dreer, The Oucen 
Alexandra, Westfield) Star. The - prize- 
winners in smaller groups were Mr. Geo. 
Prince, Oxford; Messrs. W. Easlea and Sons, 
Leigh-on-Sea; Mr. Edwards, Southgate, in 
that order; and those in the class for bunches 
of Roses, Messrs. A. Warner and Son. Col- 
chester, came on top, followed by Mr. Franke 
Spooner, Woking, and Messrs. Jefferies, 
Cirencester. 

The baskets of Roses of Messrs. Hugh 
Dickson, Belfast, and Messrs. A. Dickson 
and Sons, Newtownards, were extra fine. the 
J. G. Glassford of the former and the Betty 
Uprichard of the latter being superb. 
Polvantha Roses brought Jessie, Orleans, 
and Mrs. Cutbush in good order from Messrs. 
Lane, of Berkhamstead, followed by Mr. 


‘Elisha J. Hicks, Hurst. 


Leading exhibitors of specimen blooms 
were Messrs. Hugh Dickson, Mr. C. Gregorv, 
Chilwell, Notts, and Mr. G. Prince, the finer 
examples throughout the classes being Capt. 
Kilbee Stuart. J. G. Glassford, Miss Will- 
moatt, Geo. Dickson, H. V. Machin, Horty- 
lanus Fiet, Louise Crette, Hugh Dickson, 
C. V. Haworth, Gorgeous (premier), 
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Augustus Hartmann, His Majesty, Martha 


Drew, Archie Gray, Mabel Turner, Lady | 


Alice Stanley. It will be noticed how well 
the dark. crimson sorts figured. These, in- 
deed, were splendid in colouring and_sub- 
stance of: petal. A dinner-table of Roses 


‘brought Mrs. Tisdall, Woodford Green, to 
the fore, the variety used being Melody. The © 


first prize bowl of Roses came from Mrs. 
R. W. Appleton, Leicester, -the variety 
Golden Emblem. , 


AMATEURS.—The ‘exhibits of amateurs 
proper were far in advance of those at the 
summer meeting, the leading set of bunches 
of Roses of Mr. G. Marriott being particu- 
larly bright.” The varieties were :—Golden 
Emblem, Mme. Butterfly, Betty Uprichard, 


` Lady  Pirtie, Mrs. Redford, The Queen 


Alexandra. For a dozen specimen blooms 
Dr. Turnbull, Colchester, was first; the 
premier flower, a handsome one of the variety 
Geo. Dickson, was selected from the third 
prize stand of Mr. Spreight, Market Har- 
borough. Mr. F. J. Fieldgate, Colchester, 
led in the case of nine varieties, and Mr. P. 
Prior, Preston, for half-a-dozen. Once again 
Mrs. Courtney Page, Enfield, led for’ a 
decorated dinner-table, the varietv used being 
Mme. A. Chatenay. In the second selected of 
Mrs. A. D. Ruff, Sharnbrook,. Beds., the 
variety Melody, was excellent. . The first- 
named, however, had Melody in the leading 
bowl of Roses, and the leading vase of Roses 
of Mrs. Coulston Hale, Warminster, showed 
Mme. Butterfly at its best. 


New Roses.—J wo varieties were awarded 
the gold medal of the Society, both from 
Messrs. A. Dickson and Son. Shot Silk, a 
charming Rose in peach-pink suffusions on 


vellow, soft and pleasing. The form of the - 


flower is excellent, too; in fact, it is a classy 
Rose. Betty Hulton has a saffron-yellow. as 
the shade of. colour. It is a deeply-built 
bloom with petals of extra ‘texture, and may 


well be accounted a gain of considerable 


merit. The award second in degree, namely, 
Certificate of Merit, was bestowed on the fol- 
lowing varieties. 


of time some of them, at least, will obtain the 
higher distinction. Mabel Turner is a nicely- 
formed variety, not unlike Mrs. Henry 
Morse, rather lighter in colour. Oliver Mee 
has the buff shading of Lady Pirrie, and both 
were from Messrs. Hugh Dickson. Many 
visitors were attracted by Margaret McGredy, 


- 


This award is oftén a. 
_ prelude to the higher, and doubtless in course 


a striking thing like The Queen Alexandra. 


variety, a big, full flower said to be specially 
free to flower. Victor Waddilow has blooms 
of bright pink. These are large and nicely 
formed. ‘The colouring of Mrs. S. Paton is a 
cerise shade, and in this instance form is not 
wanting. The blooms of Fanny Oppenheim 


may be a bit small, but there is.no mistaking 


the shade of colour in rich red. Aurora is 
another hybrid Musk in vellow, a strain be- 
ing developed by Rev. J. H. Pemberton. The 
four previously named were from Messrs. S. 
McGredy and Son. A very pretty. climbing 
variety in vellow and pink, named Phyllis 
Bide, was shown by Messrs. Bide, Farnham, 
and the Cory Cup for a new climbing Rose 
went to Mr. Geo. Prince for a crimson semi- 
single named Allan Chandler. H. S. 


W. Drummond and Sons, 57 and 58, Daw- 
son Street, Dublin.—Bulbs for 1923. 

English and Son, Barnwood, Gloster.—List 
of Roses. | l 

Orpington Nurseries Co., Orpingtòn.— 
List of Irises. 


J. Birmingham, 34, Beech Street, Barbican, 


E.C. 1.—Bulbs and plants, Roses, shrubs, 


flower and vegetable seeds. 
W. Wells, jun., Merstham.—Catalogue of 
English-grown. herbaceous and alpine plants. 
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tinguished, 


wood, metal, or stone. 


`~ 


Some different 


Since most of our laws have been made 
with the object of preventing one person 
trespassing on another’s rights, it Is as well 
that those rights should be carefully dis- 
! especially in the case of land 
where such trespass may be committed un- 
knowingly. In an undeveloped country it 
may be sufficient merely to peg out a claim, 
but where development has been proceeding 
for' centuries something more is required, and 


-this something is a fence or hedge. The 


merits of living hedges have already been 
displayed, and we will now turn to fences, 
when it will be seen that they have three 
broad uses. They may be used 
(1) to mark a boundary line; 
(2) to have a moral retarding effect 
upon human beings; or 
(3) to make a physical barrier against 
animals. 


In all these cases beauty should be com- 


one 
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Hurdle fencing (Rural Industries, Ltd.) 


bined with utility. As regards (1), the only 
consideration here is personal choice of the 


~ suitability of the type chosen to fit the sur- 


roundings. When choosing one for the 


second object it is as well to remember that 
no fence is an insurmountable 


1 physical 
barrier to humans, but has only 


a moral 


effect. Whatever type is chosen it may be 


cut or broken through, and although it may 
be successful as a physical barrier against 
small boys, these, perhaps, would fall more 
fittingly under the third heading. When 
fencing for this third purpose it is necessary 
to consider the methods of attack, strength 
and cleverness of the marauders. Again. for 
whatever purpose a fence may be used "one 
of four types will be chosen ` 


either wire, 
STONE FENCES.—These require little de- 
scription, but it must be remembered that 
they harbour weeds, and also insects and 
small animals, while they share with con- 


crete the merit, if properly built, of being 


pra ea everlasting. In Scotland stone 
tences, called dykes, are used for dividing 
the various fields on the farm. z 


METAL FENCES.—Made principally in iron, 
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wall, giving a more finished appearance. 
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Methods | of fence $: E l : 


types described — 
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their greatest use is possibly for failings nfa 


front of a villa or round a large pay, where 
permanency and imperviousness t damage 
are the chief qualities desired, while if the 
uprights are placed close enough -together 
and the top fitted with spikes Suo pro- 
tection from human trespassers iS secured, 
while sections can also be ee ona 


Also there is very little better thanjiron gates 
on_a public footpath or as an entfance toa 
garden from a road, Tree guardb in public 
places and garden border hurdles tor keeping 
dogs off flower-beds, etc., are likewise bet 
made in this form. Ornamental $designs in 


wrought-iron can be made ingoape rating any. ¥, 
ones {i 


original scheme besides the converitiona 
usually to be seen, and in this way they can 


be made to harmonise with existing architec. : 


ture. Wrought-iron gates with steel plates 


make an excellent connection to“continuous : 
and this type igrades -of | 


paling fences, 


. ‘th which itis 
naturally into wire fencing, with which it 


so often used in combination, the uprights } 
bheing either of iron throughout or, prele | 


ably, iron with steel earth plates. a 
WIRE FENCES.—These are essentially 


E 


cheap form of protection, and though $ - 


many people they will not appeal so greatly 


as the wood paling forms for garden work, 


t | 
they have their special uses for which they 


are more suitable than other methods, 


tis 


as well to remember that the: value of any 


. . e 
wire-woven fence cannot be judged -by ! 


. e 
price, but only by the tensile strength of th 


4 
b 


wire used and by the quality of the 


. ` ‘ l Wit 
point to examine is the gauge of stay-¥! 
used, as a fence is only as stron 


weakest link, and this link should always 


fais : rel. 
of sufficient strength for the purpose requu® 


3 ; oul 
For instance, stay-wires for pig fences $ 
be proportionately stronger than 


; all 
poultry-runs, the latter being an essentiaiy | 


light form of fencing. i 
most convenient ae had of padori ne 
and poultry, and also for archana wel 
where these animals and birds A 
free range or where rabbits tend to P 


a r 


Wire is, perhaps the 


i 
aa 
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nuisance- For pigs a strong type should be 
used, and in the illustration of this kind of 
| fencing which we give here it will be noticed 

: important features are 


. that one or two very 1 
ta Firstly, the strands are placed 


pst” combined. 

‘fuss closer together at the bottom than the top, so 
IMRE that even the smallest pigs cannot escape, 
ities bs E 
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, Chespale rustic hand-gate 
(Cardon & Co., Ltd.) 


and also. at each intersection there is a patent 
lock ortie which holds the wires in a firm 
grip and prevents the strands being forced 
apart when a pig or other animal tries to 


wriggle ‘through. This is just as essential at 
all intersections, whether high or low, as 1 
distributes any strain more evenly over the 


whole surface and thus gives a greater re- 
sistance. Iron straining pillars and inter- 
mediate standards are generally somewhat 
More expensive than wood, but they possess 
great durability, and care should be taken, 
when deciding, which form to use. Where 
stock are enclosed it is a good plan to have a 
strand of barbed wire fencing along the top, 
as this prevents the animals leaning over and 
dragging it down. For poultry a mesh wire 
is possibly the best, and the same type Is 
equally useful for tennis courts, etc., but 
a protection against 
human trespassers it is necessary to see that 
the meshes are sufficiently small to prevent 
a foothold being obtained, as otherwise the 
ladder effect is only a temptation. If only 
large stock are to be enclosed mesh wire is 


Empire pig fence 
(Parker, Winder, & Achurch) 


mot only unnecessary, but not so usefu 
OsSIne it] 


an ordinary wire fence, but cho g 
ordinary wire fence requires judgment, d 
t should be seen that the wire is as un 
flected as possible bv climatic conditions, 
Although not 


nd Is also strong and durablk 
eally belonging to the wire-fencing section, 
type illustrated here as expande: tal 
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can be applied for the same purposes, and 
advantage of being 


has the additional 


stronger than wire. This is made in steel 


and has Tee uprights and angle horizontals 


forming a strong and rigid division which, 
owing to its simplicity in design, can be 
easily removed. 

CLEFT PALE FENCING.—Instead of iron sup- 
ports, cleft Chestnut or Oak pales may be 
had in a variety of forms, and since the pales 
are cleft with the grain the pales are irregu- 
Jar in shape and thickness, and therefore are 
placed at slightly varying distances in the 
fence, so that this fence does not have the 
symmetry obtained in other types. For some 
purposes this is all to the good, and for ordi- 
nary country work it would be difficult to 
find a better subject. On first erecting a 
fence of this sort all the intermediate posts 
should be dipped in hot tar up to 6 inches 
above ground-line, and biennially they should 
be re-tarred at ground-line. For fencing over 


4 feet in height it is advisable to have three: 


lines of wire, while if rabbits are also preva- 
lent it is necessary here, as with other types, 
to put wire-netting at the bottom, letting 
about a foot run underground and sloping 
outwards, so that the animals are prevented 
from burrowing underneath. In setting up 
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Chestnut pale fence 
(Stanley Underwood Co., Ltd.) 


these fences it is essential that all the posts 
should be fixed firmly, and the wire must be 
of good quality and well tightened, otherwise 
the pales will sag, or, if the wire breaks, any 
stock will easily push their way through. As 
can be easily imagined from our illustration 
of cleft fencing, many variations can be 
erected, such as having each alternate pale 
of only three-quarter height, or the pales can 
be placed close together, thus giving an 
almost close-boarded effect. The fencing can 
be treated with wood preservative, which 
adds greatly to its appearance and durability, 
which can be had in many different 
Gates of the same type may be in- 
stalled, giving a very effective country ap- 
pearance, as is illustrated, and they can also 
be made to suit any other type of wood 


and 
shades. 


fencing. 
ALL-WOOD FENCING.—From this system of 
the cleft pale fencing we come to the all- 
wood types, either close-boarded or open. Of 
the open type the rail fencing is possibly most 
often seen, and needs little description, con- 
sisting as it does of uprights with three, four, 
a, or any number of wooden rails attached, 
more suitable for the suburban garden 
country cottage is the trellis fencing, as 
s is especially fitted for the use of climbing 
nts, Rambler Roses, Loganberries, etc. 
harbours very few insects and allows the 


It 
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sun to penetrate to the utmost possible ex- 
tent. Palisade fencing is also useful for this 
purpose, but is hardly as decorative in effect, 
although ornamental.work of this type can be 
supplied so as to suit most tastes. Finally, 


we come to the close-boarded tvpe, which is 
unexcelled where privacy is required. Here, 


Me aes SS 


Close boarded fence 


again, very many variations can be secured 
and must be left to the individual taste, since 
there is little, if any, difference in their use- 
fulness. 

Although differing entirely from” other 
wood ‘fencing, hurdle fencing comes under 
this heading, and when properly constructed 
it forms a very attractive means of en- 
closing a piece of ground. Newly-made 
hurdles are generally on a slightly-curved 
caul, so that as the wood dries thev tighten 
up. When fixing them it is best to drive the 
supporting stakes into the ground first and 
then bring the hurdles to the stakes, either 
wiring them or using staples, 


Amsterdam Horticultural Congress 


A feature of the International Horticul- 
tural Congress held at Amsterdam from 
September 17th to 23rd in celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Roval Netherlands 
Horticultural and Botanic Society was the 
flower and fruit exhibition organised by the 
Amsterdam section of the Seciety, supported 
by the Duteh Dahlia Society and other 
organisations. This show cpened on Sep- 
tember ryth at Automobile Palace, Ferdinand 
Bol Street, but was not officially visited by 
the Congress until Tuesday, September 18th, 
when, despite the’ lapse of four davs, the 
condition of the floral exhibits was quite 
satisfactory and up to show standard. The 


exhibition was planned on a large scale, and 
much artistic skill had been expended on the 
lay-out, the result being that a pleasing pic- 
ture was unfolded to view, in which diversity 


of subject without clash of colour plaved a 
exhibits 


Dutch 


leading ròle. Naturally, 
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i Expanded metal fence 
(Glasgow Expanded Metal Co., Ltd.) 


were to the fore, the Dahlias being fully 
representative, with Ferns only slightly less 
prominent in quantity. 

Among the British exhibits Mr. C. Engel- 
mann secured a gold medal for his display of 
Carnations. His blooms were not scen in 
the best of condition, for they scarcely came 
up to his home standard of exhibition. 
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Nevertheless, in competition with the others 
seen at Amsterdam they were distinctly of 
good class, his varieties including White 


~ 


= Benona, Carola, Cupid, Jazz, White En- ' 


chantress, Tarzan, Sheila Greer, Peerless, 
and Lady Northcliffe. Another gold medalist 


from this country was Messrs. Stuart Low | 


and Co., who concentrated on Orchids, old 
and new, and was one of the very. few to 
Stage these subjects. Among them were 
Cattleya Thebes, Lzlio-Cattleya Mrs. Medo 
(new), and Odontioda spectabilis. In the 
Dahlia classes, for collections, Messrs. Wm. 


Treseder, Ltd., were well represented, taking 


: a gold medal with splendid examples., > 
In addition to the Dutch and Britisty there 


; Were entries from Belgian, French, and Ger- 


man growers, and it would be difficult, with- 
out going into details, to do justice ‘to their 
displays and the taste shown in the arrange- 
ment of the groups. Most of these were on 
the ground-level, with Grass 
The firm of Gebr Lam, of Alphen-near-the- 
Rhine, had a notable collection of Adiantum 
Farleyense and Nephrolepis Roosevelt 
plumosus, while their neighbour, C. G. van 
~Tubergen, jun., Haarlem, laid out on a big 
scale a group of Begonias, etc., including 
Begonia Flamboyant (red), Frau Helene 
Harms, Rudbeckia Newmani, Colchicum 
.autumpale album, and C. giganteum, for 
for which a gold medal was awarded. Kou- 
Kweekerij Gratema, .of »Hoogeven, showed 
Roses in quantity, the varieties. including a 
large vase of Golden Ophelia, and masses of 
Hadley, Red Letter Day; General MacArthur, 
Ramblers 
from M. Koster and Son,, Boskoop, among 
them Daisy; Chatillon, and Koster’s Orleans, 
made an attractive picture, but scarcely so 
‘striking as the exhibit of H. W. Teenmisen, 


Osterbeek, who had a central arch clothed 


with Golden Ophelia and many old and new 
varieties, including Columbia, tastefully 
staged around (gold medal). | oa oe 

A group of. Coleus and Adiantum secured 
a medal for Messrs. N. van Walen; Amster- 
dam, and Ferns and shrubs were’ displayed 
to advantage by Messrs. Luijerink and Kool, 
Gonda, the Araucarias being not the least 
interesting. A gold medal and the com- 
mendation of the judges, together with the 
‘medal of the Queen of Holland, were secured 
by Mr. G. J. Bier, “Nieuwenkerk, near 
Rotterdam, for am outstanding exhibit of 100 
Crotons, 150 Ferns, and 50 Palms, his ex- 
amples giving evidence of very skilful cul- 
ture. Among Dahlias none were more 
noticeable than the gold medal collection 
from Mr. H. Carteé,.the Prince Henry medal. 
also-being awarded. The varieties included 
Garden Love, Nellie, Enchantress, Alfred, 
~Fashion, Meve, Huvssen van Katterdijke 
(heliotrope), M. Dix (pink), and the .decora- 
tive Mennv Carleé (white). Interest, how- 
éver, was more closely centred in. the site 
occupied by Mr. Francois Nagals, Wilryck. 
In a big display of blooms of many colours 
was a near approach to a blue Dahlia named 
Henri Conscience. ‘It was of a deep. 
magenta tint with paler centre, and altogether 
provided a striking instance of the advance 


surrounds. ` 
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Red Star, Flora, Parliament, Rubini, 


Catherine, Vesta Tilley, and Sarah Bern- 
hardt (the last-named -being splendid spikes), 


while the Aalsmeer growers were responsible 


for masses of Chrysanthemums notable for 
the size of blooms. Among the sorts, which 
were not extensive, were the vellow Mrs. 
Pulling. and the well-known Rayonnante in 
three colours—white, yellow, and lilac. The 


‘tints appeared slightly paler than they come 


in this country. The Carnations shown by 
the American Carnation growers were splen- 
did so far as blooms went, but they were 
poor in stem. Begonias, by Mr. J. Harting, 
Aalsmeer, made a pretty display, and Coleus, 
shown by Mr. D. Smit, Haarlem, arrested 
attention. Mr. C. W. Matthes, Breukelen, 
showed Odontoglossum grande on a very 
lavish scale, and he had a new variety of O. 
grande with the brown largely taking the 


place of the yellow. 


Fruit did not bring forward as many ex- 
hibitors as might have been expected ; never- 
theless, there were some striking displays, 
especially that for- which the Westland 


Growers’ Association was responsible. The 


collection on. a 60-foot long staging comprised 
many varieties of. Apples, Pears, Figs, 
Peaches (of large size), Grapes, Canteloupe, 
Melons, etc. The ‘‘ Provinciale Commissie,” 
Gelderland, showed fruit in boxes, half- 
sieyes, half-barrels, and other packages, the 
Apples including Keswick and other Codlins, 
The Queen, Bloemé, and Holleman. Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, Beauty of Bath, Warner's 
King, Cox’s Pomona, Gravenstein, and 


Colville blanche were. among the Apple ex- 


hibits of J. A. Heuff. 
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Correspondence 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS 

Phloxes failing 
(Countess Roberts).—Generally speaking, 

when Phloxes get into the condition you 
describe it is due to the inner portion of the 
‘* stools ’’ having become exhausted or worn 
out, flower production being carried on by 
the more-healthy and younger portions on the 
outside of the stools only. The remedy is to 
lift and break up the stools, discarding the 
inner and worn-out portions, and replanting 
the younger and healthy pieces taken off the 
outsides in gřound which has been well 
manured. Phloxes should be renovated in 


_ this way at least every third year. 


VEGETABLES © 


Sowing Parsley 


(C.).—A little Parsley should now be sown 


‘on well-prepared, rich ground. -Sow in rows 


that has been made in the direction of the © 


ng-sought blue. Border Perfection, a rich 
ie ee a feature of the stand of Mr. D. 
Bruideyour, Baarn, his Artis also being 
' prominent for the stout stems, A further 
attractive group was forthcoming from Mr. 
J. G. Ballego, Leiden, including Mr. H. C. 
Dresselhuis (pink), and the Dahlias shown 
by Gebroedes van Waveren and Mr. 
Vianen comprised many charming examples. 
The Mignon Dahlias put up by Mr. J. K. 
Dominicus, - Schieden, showed signs of col- 
lapse and were out of place. | 
The Dutch Gladiolus Society staged a large 
collective exhibit of tfiese Howers, including 


15 inches apart. This will not be disposed to 


‘run to seed so soon in the spring as that 


which was put in earlier. Thin out the early- 


sown plants, leaving them 9 inches or io 


inches asunder. If. this,;is attended to in 
time there will be little to fear from canker 
at the root, which usually occurs when the 
plants are overcrowded. When Parsley is 
given sufficient room it can be kept through 
the winter with half the trouble and much 
greater certainty than where it is starved and 


weakly. ; 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Soil — 
(L. B.).—It is not the kind of land we 
should choose for preference. Chalk and 
gravel you will find hot and dry, and unable 
to retain moisture. It could be improved by 
a liberal application of farmyard manure and 
artificials, and you must decide whether it 
will be worth it. For the lawn it would pro- 
bably do, provided it had at the top a few 
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inches of congenial- soil, but very few vege- 


tables, particularly those of the moisture. 
loving kind, would succeed. The Privet, re- 
quires a loam or good ordinary soil to'do well, 


SHORT REPLIES ._ 

A. H. Atkinson.—It is very. doubtful if the 
bulbs you mention will do any good if the 
branches of the Cedar come close to the soil, 

E. E. W.—Any old bricks would answer 
your purpose. They must not be beddedsin 
cement, otherwise the roots of the plants 
would be unable to go down into the soil, 
Any handy man could do the work,,. 


Pakeha.—So far as one can judge from .“; 


the leaves you send, they are suffering from: 
“ silver leaf,” for which there is’ at present 
no known cure. 


T.. A. V.—Try Gauntlett and Co, Ltd, { 


Chiddingfold, Surrey, or R. Veitch and 

Sons, Exeter. oe a 
Thos. Lane.—Give the soil a dressing of 

gas lime. ony 


“« Maidens.” —Best time is between October 


and December, provided the season is not 
rainy. Choose a fine spell. Plants may be 


pruned after settled in new quarters, but — 


root-pruning not necessary. = 
Lamarque.—Singles: Lady  Heytesbury, 
Rose of Castille, Flocon de Neige, and Alice 
Hoffman. 
and La France. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


Royal Scot.—Campanula pusilla alba. 

Royal Scot.—1, Onoclea sensibilis; 2, 
Sedum confusum. : 

B,. A. 
Santolina incana. 

Bie As 1 
Pencrium Chamædrys; 3, Rhus, Cotinus; 4 
cannot name without flowers. 


NAMES. OF FRUIT 


Doubles: Avalanche, Ballet Giri, 


H.—1z, Artemisia Dracunculus; 2, }; 


V.—1, Eupatorium cannabinum; 2}: 


W. G.—We cannot undertake to identify : 


Apples or any other kinds of fruits unless at 
least three normal specimens are submitted. 


The Champion Potato of $923 
Potato growers will doubtless recollect that 
last vear Messrs. Sutton and Sons, of Read 
ing, received from the Ormskirk Potato 
Society a certificate of merit for ‘their early 
Potato Dunvegan. This was the highest 
award of the year, none of the varieties on 
trial being considered quite good enough: to 
gain Lord Derby’s gold medal offered for the 
finest new variety immune to the dread 


wart disease. This year, however, Messrs. - 


Sutton have secured this supreme honour, the 
sold medal having been awarded to'their new 
late Potato Ben Cruachan (one of-the Reat 
ing firm's “ Ben” strain of immune vane 
ties) in the face of keen competitiorrfrom the 


leading Scottish and English Potato raisers. 


Ben Cruachan is a very prolific white roun 
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Potato of excellent quality, and will be most 


widely grown throughout the country bot 
for garden and field culture. 


Barberry jelly 


Some friends were talking about Barberry | 


fruits being used for jelly. Have you He 
of it being done, and is it fruit really a 
that purpose? I do fear the poison erry 


PAN 5 
possibilities, so thought some of the readers 


. eis ing very - 
might have heard. They are hanging 


plentifully, and beautifully red. J generaly 


use them for foliage decoration. 
= G. BAXTER. 


Withy screens . 
Can you give me the address of a 
which imports Dutch 


A sad? 
sheltering garden plants from wind: 
TAN ý Jas. B. Livest!. 
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Any oll bite; INDEX.—INustrations in Capitals 
. Ther mitg ABO of gardening, Colohioum Bornmuel. Geum rivale “ Leon- Jasmine, white ‘Jas- Partridge Berry Scabibia: auca- 
mwa the moe: Wei FEB ain a ... 629 tl sa mer see noa ard's Variety” ... 622 minum officinale) ... 617 (Gaultheria Shallon) 618 Pincushion -flower) 618 
wise the fig; ; Apc OF GARDEN- Correspondence ... ... 632 Giliaditanthoides (syn. Bias on ; Peaches on south SPOTTED WINTER 
able to pin- ING, THE: THE Cuoumbers + „e oe 631 Phi oes dianthi- Kolkwitzia amabilis 619 walls o sen nen ane 629 GRBEN (CHIMA- 
an could ds A ce ee inhi on Daisies, Michaelmas 623 Glasa in the garden Gi Lalia purpurata ... 620 Po aon ree a ae my ene Aor 621 
o far as mee Apple-trees. bush ... 624 | Brinus alpinus onold GOOSEBBERRIES PADAGERIAS oao Pelargonium Henry Sweet William and 
1 send th y Arums, diseased óso 626 walls ase tee one eee 6 FOR BOTTLING eee 624 purpurea a 618 Jacob»... pe tie os 618 Dianthus cross io 618 
My MEY ee Becalloniamacrantha619 Grapes, late ... + 624 ilac- trees. c utting Plants from seeds and Verbena, Sand (Abro- 
ove 619 cuttings, ratstng -.. 617 nia umbellata) ... 618 


hich ths; as: Feeding ... +++» 632 
for which tası Fn Aly the Spanish 
a, | (Spartiumjunceum) 618 
Try Gaunt: Bulbs, carpets for -~ 617 
Surrey, ak. Cattleya crispa deli- garden. sae sse eoe 623 
al oalissima =. ... «+» 620 i 
Chrysanthemum nov- : Gaillardias sie ces . 618 
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Ferns on cork  .,.. ... 620 
~ Flowers for cutteng ... 626 

FOXGLOVES eee eee 623 

Foxgiloves in the wild 


-Best tines 
provided $ > 
a fine spi i 
ettled in ga: 
neces, =» With advancing years one finds that the 
ings: lè difficulty of inducing the free germination of 
Flee. very small seeds increases: The cause is 
les: Ase obvious, the eyesight is weaker, and it is not 
' so easy to determine the condition of the soil 
, as regards moisture without spectacles, and 
S OP PAE as these are liable to be mislaid the elderly 
mpm; grower is at-a disadvantage and is apt to be 
, xav deceived. In the case of valuable seeds I 
would, however, advise that these aids to the 
teniu eyesight be used, for I do know, by experi- 
ence, that faulty germination is generally 
caused by lack of or by too much moisture. 
npt The finer the seed the more delicate it is, 
wide and the need for very careful watering is 
| imperative. Some seeds, such as those of 
s OFRE Begonias, Gloxinias, and Calceolaria, need 
~ but the slightest covering, therefore they are 
nol" much exposed to the influence of atmo- 
kink spheric changes. Sthould the surface soil be- 
p> come dry for one single hour the percentage 
_ Of seeds that fail will be high, and there may 
pubid be a total failure. If the soil could be main- 
qe tained in an unvarying state of moisture, 
x» [alsing plants from seeds would be an easy 
tn +- : 2 
pi and pleasant process, but owing to weather 
=: fluctuations this is almost impossible. 
Jit Where the propagation of plants is carried 
win Min rather a large way special provision 
a ls, of course, made, and the propagating- 
jue house is an important feature; in fact, one 
a V3 Say that the welfare of the place de- 
et pends on what is done therein. The propa- 
„= gator occupies a high position. The 
‘av, PoPagating-house is so constructed that a 
ee minimum of surface is exposed to outside in- 
~ a The rafters rest on two bricks. 
wy 4 Te Is No side ventilation and very little at 
`t. the top, but little is needed as the house is 
‘always shaded in sunny weather. It is not 
t . Only that these houses are so constructed 
me that seeds and cuttings are protected against 
, the fluctuations of our changeable climate, 
= but this protection is intensified by means of 
eases or close frames, which naturally give 
“© much shelter that very little watering is 
w Necessary until germination takes place or 
Jf ie are made. Without these appliances 
Me quick increase of plants would be im- 
n Possible. Bottom heat is also provided for, 
T aa by pipes, but sometimes by a 
we i in which the water is always hot. The 
i RA ty with which seeds germinate under 
< poa conditions would surprise those who 
an been accustomed to raise them in the 
the ty Way. The nearest approach that 
ordinary amateur can make to this ex- 
Cees safe method of increase is effected 
ree ot bed. Unfortunately, horse-manure 
“ha only very dear, but is sometimes rather 
to procure, but there is one compensa- 
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Raising plants from seeds and cuttings 


tion, it can afterwards be used for the in- 
crease of garden crops. In the summer sea- 
son there is nothing so good as the common 
handlight, which should form a feature in 
every amateur’s garden, as it fits closer than 
the ordinary garden light, and soft-wooded 
cuttings are not so liable to flag in- hot 
weather and can be moved as required. 

_As regards seed-sowing in the summer sea- 
son, before the seeds are committed to the 
soil care should be taken that they rest on a 
very damp foundation. This is effected by 
filling the pots to about three-fourths of the 
rim with compost and well watering it, so 


Hemerocallis flava (See page 621) 


that the grower is concerned only with the 
top soil in which the seeds are sown and 
which can, of course, be easily maintatned in 
an equable state of moisture. AIl this is, of 
course, well known to the experienced pra- 
fessional gardener, but the amateur with 
little experience is apt to go to work on 
ditferent lines. I have seen it. stated that 
seeds should be covered to their own size 
with soil, but there can be no hard-and-fast 
rule in this matter. In the case of very fine 
seeds the best wav is to press them into the 
mould and just dust over with very fine well- 
sanded soil. If covered with a piece of glass 
evaporation will be checked and the task of 
the grower is rendered easier. When seeds 
have to be raised in frames or in a green- 
house this method will be found to ensure 


good results. Window gardeners are aware 
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that Fuchsias, by the second year, become 
too large for the accommodation and hardly 
know what to do with them. Some may not 
know that cuttings of this plant will root 
freely in early autumn. The matured wood 
strikes quite freely in sandy soil in a frame. 
The young plants can be grown along and 
the old ones can be planted out in the gar- 
den, where they will bloom with much free- 
dom. How it may be in the northern dis- 
tricts I cannot say, but in the southern parts: 
these greenhouse Fuchsias will come up 
yearly and will be much more effective than 
the hardy kinds. J. CORNMILL. 


Notes of the Week 


Carpets for bulbs 

I was interested in the article by Mr. 
Greaves on “ Carpets for bulbs ” in a recent 
issue. May I suggest another combination 
which I have found very pleasing, namely, a 
plantation of one of the herbaceous Phloxes 
which throw up bronze shoots in the spring, 
and Narcissus poeticus ornatus planted 
thickly among them. P. B. H. 


White Jasmine (Jasminum officinale) 


In the race for novelty it is easy to over- 
look the beautiful old favourites of years ago, 
and the above is a case in point. A plant of 
it garlanding a cottage porch has for weeks 
past been a mass of pure white flowers and 
graceful leafage. It comes from Persia and 
the north-western mountains of India, is 
hardy and vigorous, and fills the air with its 
delicious fragrance. Although it succeeds in 
practically any position I have seen it at its 
best when clothing a sunny wall or porch, 
where its wood gets thoroughly ripened. 


Incarvillea Delavayi 


In well-drained soils this hardy plant is 
very satisfactory, and is so distinct that it 
should find a place in villa gardens, where 
there is often not too much varietv. It does 
not require an abundance of food. I have 
had it doing well close to an evergreen hedge 
where the ground was extremely drv during 
a great portion of the summer. The fleshy 
roots cannot endure much stagnant moisture 
during the resting period, therefore unless 
lifted at the beginning of the winter and 
stored in a frame it is liable to perish. It 
will, however, be quite satisfactory if grown 
in this wav, planting out in March or earlv 
in April. Fortunately, it is easily raised from 
seeds, which should be sown early in spring 
and will bloom the following vear. An ideal 
place for this Incarvillea is in front of an 
evergreen shrub or tree, where the fine colour 
and distinct beauty of the flowers are fully 
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` displayed. Many more would grow this- 


beautiful plant if théy were acquainted with 
its merits. At the present time it is neglected 
by the owners of small gardens. i 

J. CORNHILL. 


-Sand Verbena (Abronia umbellata) — 


A delightful half-hardy succulent plant is ’ 
this for a sunny and well-drained position.. 
It has trailing growths and ‘bright rose. 
flowers, with a white centre, borne profusely ’ 


in Verbena-like clusters a few inches above 


the soil. When happily situated the flowers 
are also pleasantly scented. It may be sown 
in the open in April or raised in: boxes and 
planted out. 


Gilia dianthoides (syn. Fenzlia dianthi-’ 
flora) — m 
This is now blooming with me, and owing 
to the sizè of its pretty single lilac flowers 
in 'comparison with its tiny growth—the 


plants not being more than 23 inches high—- - 


it is a very fascinating annual; native of 
California.’ The flowers, resembling those of 
a Dianthus, are each an inch across. For 
carpeting in the rock garden, where the soil 
beneath is full of spring-flowering bulbs, or 
for edges to beds in the flower garden, this 
frail little plant is most suitable, and is a 
charming companion plant to that other 
miniature, Ionopsidium acaule. Both are 


satisfactory if sown where they are intended | 
i 


to bloom. 


Gaiflardias 


I am not surprised to learn that these have 
done so well in Devon this year, where the 
rainfall has been small. I am writing from 
a district where the weather has been un- 
usually wet, and where the August rainfall 
was upwards of 8 inches, and since that 
month’ has finished its course.-the rainfall 


appears to have béen even heavier. Here the 


a 


Gaillardias do not appear to have appreciated 
so much rajn, and have grown too much to 
leaf, and. the flowers have neither been. so 
numerous nor so fine. The Gaillardia ap- 
pears to enjoy.a dry season and plenty of. 
sunshine.: By the way, the annual Gaillardias 
do not seem to be so popular as they were at 
one time. I can remember the commotion: 
made about G. picta Lorenziana many -years 


ago and how popular the annual Gaillardias — 


were at that time. 2), Se AS 


Two goad Chrysanthemum novelties 
At the show held by the Roval Caledonian 
Horticultural Society in Waverlev Market, 


Edinburgh, on September 12th and 13th, two. - 


new varieties of earlv-flowering Chrvsanthe- 


“mums were noticeable and worthy of atten- 


tion by.the trade. One was Miss Nellie 


‘Webber, a sport from White Masse, with -a 


very telling distinct shade of pure lemon.’ 
This was much admired, and will soon rank 
as one of the best of the indispensable Masse 
group. Award of Merit to Messrs. John 
Webber and . Sons, Vinstone Nurseries, 
Plymouth. The other was Mary Colvin, 
a sport from White Countess, with a larger 
flower, and, according to Messrs. Thyne 
and Son, quite a month earlier to bloom. 
Shown in disbudded as well as in sprav form 
it is good either way. Specimen blooms 
showed slight traces of pink. Award of 
Merit to Messrs. Thyne and Son, Dundee. 


Sweet William and Dianthus cross 

Last vear a friend sent me cuttings of a 
Sweet William crossed with some other 
Dianthus. These I was fortunate enough to 
strike, and verv pleased I am with the te- 
sult, and only wish T had a hundred such 
plants. In growth it resembles a Sweet | 
William, the beautiful soft pink and de- 
liciously fragrant flowers borne after the 
manner of those of that old plant. but they 
are double, each one resembling those of a 
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small Pink and about an inch across. The 
leaves are, except in their paler colour, dis- 
tinctly those of a Carnation. The flowers 
are so fragrant and of such a charming 


- colour that I -hope to increase my stock of it 


this year. E. MARKHAM. 


Pelargonium Henry Jacoby 

For producing a great quantity of bloom 
from Navember and on through the winter 
months I find nothing to equal the dark 
crimson-flowered Henry Jacoby. The way I 
secure the requisite number of plants is 
within the reach of everyone who grows this 
variety. This is simply to pot up the old 
plants as they are lifted from the flower-beds 
in the autumn. The plants are first cut back 
into shape, any that are too leggy being re- 
jected. They are then potted in ordinary 
compost and placed in a warm pit to/break. 
This they do quickly, and form a number of 
new growths. a A. G. 


Partridge Berry (Gaultheria Shallon) 


-Rarely have I seen this vigorous evergreen 


_so freely flowered as at the present time. Its 


-pretty Lily-of-the-valley-like flowers, appear- 
ing in the wildest profusion, are borne in 
drooping racemes 6 inches in length, some- 
times white and at others pale pink. The 
effect of large groups of this dwarf shrub is 
very pleasing and causes one to wonder why 
such.a-‘useful and attractive plant is not more 
often used in this way. Left for a few years 
it becomes a dense thicket of growth, which 
does not, however, affect its flowering. It is 
aenative’of Western North America and will 
flourish either :in sun or shade, provided the 
soil is good. As a cover for game it has 
much to recommend it. Once established it 
soon becomes a mass of dense low growth, 
and produces heavy crops of dark purple 
fruits. ae M. G. M. 


. Helenium pumilum magnificum 


The Helenium which bears this imposing 
name is well known to numerous hardy 


-plantsmen, -but it is a little surprising to 


know that it remains so little cultivated by 
many amateur. and professional gardeners. 
It has been exceptionally fine with me this 
year, and has, apparently relished the recent 
wet, stormy. weather. I have had it for a 
ood many years, but I do not recollect sce- 
ing it so floriferous or the blooms lasting so 
long. This is unexpected, as in some sea- 
sons the flowers lost their perfect beauty in 
‘a short time. It looks as if clouded skies 
were helping in the way of prolonging the 
freshness and clear colouring of this good 
border plant. It is valuable for cutting 
where yellow blooms are wanted, and its 
clear, bright yellow flowers, so prettily 
formed, with a large disc and good ray 
florets are quite good, either when cut or in 
the border. | Ss. A, 


Scabiosa caucasica (Pincushion-flower) 
From mid-summer until late in the autumn 
the Caucasian Scabious is one of our most 
valued perennials. As I write (September 
roth) there is quite an array of beautiful 
large flowers which vary from white to lilac- 
blue, there being many charming pale 
lavender shades among them. These are 
borne profusely upon 4-foot branching stems, 
and if-the old blooms are kept removed it is 
surprising what a number of flowers develop 
and keep up a long succession of beauty. 
This precious plant loves a warm. rich 
friable soil, and this is necessary if the plants 
are tọ be kept in good health from year to 
year. for anything approaching A stagnant 
condition during the winter months has a 
fatal effect upon them. The handsomest re- 
sults are obtained from Senerous Srouping of 
the plants, whether in the border of ae 
plants or as colonics in the fori cround of 
flowering shrubs, and should severe weather 


` 


-about their roots will be found to help them 


‘Scabious, in all its forms, is held in high 


strike root freely. Smaller cuttings may 
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set in, a little protective. material placed 
considerably. As a cut flower the Caucasian 


esteem and lasts very well in thatistate,’ | 
have tried it-in many positions,’ none of 
which have been more successful than that of 
a border made up of good gritty soil which 
is, naturally, well drained and on Which the 
sun shines for the greater part of the day. _ 


= 
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Lavendula nana atropurputea 

I consider this the most beautiful of the 
dwarf Lavenders. It is also about the last 
to bloom, and edgings composed oft are, as 
I write (August 22nd), decidedly ‘attractive. 
It is a prettier plant both as regards foliage 
and flowers than the somewhat earlier pale- 
flowered sorts, and also appears to form a 
more permanent edging. It is of a very 
bushy habit of growth, free to bloom, and 
easy to propagate, as, if pieces are torn off 
in September with a heel attached and placed 
in rows in a partially-shaded position, they 


also be dibbled into boxes of sandy soil and 
stood in a cool, shaded frame. Iffthis'is not 
available they-may be placed on h cool side 
of a hedge or wall, when a good gpercentage 
will take root. - 


The Spanish Broom (Spartiumpjuncesm) 

I lately admired a loose mass @f this free- 
flowering graceful Broom, the bughes-almost 
leafless, but crowded with elegant spikes of - 
flowers, much larger and brighter in colour - 
than those of the common. Broom. The ; 
plants referred to are growing in the fore 
ground of a verv deeply-coloured form’of the ` 
purple Plum, also in bush ator bronze | 


leaved!Osmanthus, which affor a pleasing | 
relief to the rich golden-yellow flġwers of the | 
3room. The Spanish Broom ista splendid 
shrub for dry banks and oup-of-the-way 
corners, provided these are in tHe sunshine. ‘i 
I once turned a large quarry, Which in many 
respects was looked upon as an gyesore, into - 
a beautiful garden by sowing couple of 
pounds of seed of. this handsome ànd con- | 
tinuous-flowering Broom over Ethe «rough ` 
stony slopes. If planted. fro _ the open 
ground the plants should not bf more than | 
three years old, otherwise many losses will | 
occur. It is, however, generallyysold in pots, | 
which, with the exception of geeds, Is the 
surest means of establishing it, Eo E. M. 


! 
! | 
Erinus alpinus on old walls: | 
One is pleased to see the illustration of 
Erinus alpinus on a brick wall in your isu 
of September 22nd, and I hope it may lead to 
its additional use on walls, whether of brick 
or stone. Only those who have: tried sever? — 
plants under such conditions can fully ap- 
preciate the possibilities offered by the gar . 
den wall for flower-growing, and can realise ; 
how much its beauty is increased by utilising : 
the subjects which will thrive there. I may | 
venture to caution those who have -plan . 
established on walls against the operations 0 
the builder who may be entrusted with i 
pairing or re-pointing a wall. I have 1 = ) 
mind a charming garden. where an old stone 
wall was ornamented with Erinus alpinus, 
established for a while, and spreading rapi J | 
hy means of self-sown seeds in the creviet. 
It was verv beautiful, but, unfortunately, 2 
builder entrusted with putting the wall m 
order eradicated every morsel of the pam 
In another garden wall of grey stone a 
the gateway leading into a garden ee 
Cymbalaria had become established, and in 
leaves and flowers’ made a pretty picture Í 
harmony with the stone. In the absent 
the owner of the garden an employee, © t 
ardent than judicious; carefully picked ou 
every bit of the Toadflax. ~ $. ARNOT 
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Lats tey wy Olearia macrodonta 
It AN many pes | Although this is not suitable for general 
been mares. lanting it is well adapted for gardens in the 
de tp dge. Southern and western counties. It is a native 
y Well draine af pf New Zealand and was originally described 
r the geaen: - ps Eurybia dentata. In the “ Handbook vf 
, . fhe New Zealand Flora ” it is said to grow 
nana atopy’ 20 feet high, with a head as far through and 
1 å trunk 30 inches in diameter. In this 
this the Ok gountry it makes quite a fine bush, as may be 
les, Mida! gen by the illustration, 6 feet to 10 feet high, 
| edgings axes bid flowers very freely. The margins of the 
ist zad) d, Iae are deeply toothed, the upper surface 
r plant bil ig quite green, with prominent impressed 
an esot: nerves, while the underside is silvery. The 
, and a gez bt upwards of white flowers, each 6 inches 


nt edging. hy. ‘and upwards in diameter, are borne during 
=e {ie early summer. In addition to forming a 
ale, as pesi bysh it might well be used as an informal 
ith alee": hedge in the gardens of the south-west, as it 
artikei, stands cutting and becomes quite dense if 
eely, Smee; 
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it attention is paid to pruning. Cuttings of the 
yt FOUR shoots may be rooted in a cold frame 
x U inserted firmly in July or August and kept 
ee „close unti] roots are formed. Ë 


oY Kolkwitzia amabilis 


at Pt o the most beautiful and interesting 
=> witeta of rerent addition to gardens is Kolk- 
the Pate ict Its introduction is due to 
o orts of Mr. E. H. Wilson, who col- 
n ice about roor in the province of 
=E Messrs in western China, while travelling for 
a flow J. Veitch and Sons. The first plant 
$” nurseri er under cultivation was at their 
? another fs Coombe Wood in June, toro, and 
~ plant i Aia there in 1913. The first 
o oo dng SET at the Arnold Arboretum did 
y dduo ng June, 1915. The shrub is de- 
z us and grows to the height of about 
» With an upright habit, having slender 
those of ap an ches, The flowers, not unlike 
"Of sh lia, are borne in pairs at the ends 
: ort leafy branches, and are about 4 inch 
| bud b ev are rosy-pink on the outside in 
ut after opening this colour fades out, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 


while the interior of the flowers is white 
flushed with orange on the lower side. The 
plant is easily increased from cuttings of the 
wood of the current year inserted in sand 
during August under glass. - 
To be successful with this shrub it must 
be grown on well-drained soil and where the 
air circulates freely during winter, otherwise 
the previous year’s wood is liable to get 
winter-killed, This is the only species so far 
recorded from western China. It belongs to 
the Honeysuckle family and was named in 
honour of Robert Kolkwitz, a Professor of 
Botany at Berlin. It has been distributed by 


the Arnold Arboretum and also by the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington, and 
should soon become a popular p!ant in gar- 
dens.—W. H. Jupp in Horticulture. 


Escallonia macrantha 
ae may be grown in the open or on a 
wall. 


In borders devoted mainly to her- 


we : 
Olearia macrddonta 


baceous plants this Escallonia looks very well 
dotted at intervals of 12 feet apart near the 
back of the border. On walls facing south- 
west it succeeds very well, too, and furnishes 
the wall splendidly. Itis not perfectly hardy, 
as, even in the south of England, I have had 
big wall plants cut to the ground-level once, 
and another time the plants were badly 
damaged, each time by verv severe frosts. 
One large bush growing in a north border 
and almost entirely shaded from = sunshine, 
except for two hours or so before sunset, 
escaped damage from frost, while others in 
south aspects were almost killed after ex- 
posure to sunshine while in a frozen condi- 
tion. Quite voung shoots with a tinv heel of 
harder wood attached will root in three 
months if inserted now in a sandv bed in a 
closed frame. G. G. B. 


Cutting back Lilac-trees 

(Lilac)—You should have done this im- 
mediately after the flowering last spring. If 
vou do it now or later vou will sacrifice the 
flowering for next spring, and, indeed, in anv 
case, if you prune to any extent you must be 
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prepared for a sacrifice in this way in some 
degree. You will. gain nothing and lose 
everything if you prune the bushes now, as it 
is too late for making fresh growth, and the 
most you can do is to take out all thin and 
poor shoots and allow the plants to remain 
for the present. Of course, if you do not 


mind a partial sacrifice, as vou appear to 


have many bushes, the wav would be to cut 
hard back in February or quite early in 
March next. If the trees are in the shrubbery 
you could select one here and there. But 
proceed cautiously, as it is by no means cer- 
tain, no matter how early the pruning is done 
or how favourable the season for growth sub- 
sequently, that your bushes will make flower- 
ing wood for the year after. The error has 
been through a series of past vears, when a 
slight pruning of the vounger wood or even 
a pinching of the shoots that inclined most to 
elongate would have kept the plants in bush 
form. Cuttings may be inserted this month, 
selecting pieces of growth of the present 
vear, preferably with a heel attached, and 
from g inches to 12 inches long. Dig a deep 
trench in a rather shady but not dry corner, 
and bury the cuttings at least 6 inches in the 
earth, making the soil quite firm about them 
by treading. Nothing is more fatal than 
putting cuttings in looselv. Layering, if this 
is possible, would be a far quicker method. 
Why not experiment upon some of vour tall 
plants thus, bv first lifting and planting in a 
reclining position, for layering later on? 


Glass in the garden 

Considering the many uses to which glass 
is put in any ordinary garden, such uses 
as, for instance, greenhouses, handlights, 
cloches, and windows to sheds, etc., and also 
considering the ease with which it is broken 
and the inconvenience and damage caused 
when this happens, it is surprising that not 
more attention has been paid to some form of 
substitute. One of the chief reasons for this 
apparent apathy is probably due to the fact 
that, although many inventions have been 
made which were designed to be substitutes 
for glass, most of these have turned out to be 
failures, and have not held their place on the 
market for many months. Another reason 
may be that nothing can actually fulfil all the 
functions to which glass is put. When em- 
ploving substitutes for greenhouses it is 
always a moot point as to whether the sub- 
stitute will reflect the rays of the sun in the 
beneficial manner of glass or whether it is 
not more likelv to hold them up or reflect 
them outside. This question of the refrac- 
tion of light and its effect upon growing crops 
is a very debatable subject, and perhaps as 
glass has been proved efficient for this pur- 
pose it is best to continue to use it, but for 
windows in sheds or tents, or for any pur- 
pose where only light, pure and simple, is 
wanted the benefits to be obtained from such 
a substitute as ‘‘ Windolite’’ seem in- 
calculable. As this consists of a transparent 
composition reinforced with fine wire-netting 
it is practically unbreakable, and the manu- 
facturers, Messrs. Windolite, 179-185, Great 
Portland Street, London, also state that it 
is easily cut by scissors without waste and is 
easily fixed without putty into the lightest of 
frames, wooden or metal; that it is wash- 
able, does not easily discolour, and is not 
affected by climatic conditions, and that it 
admits all the light, but keeps out cold, wet, 
and draughts. It is also said to be useful 
for the protection of fruit, plants, and seed- 
lings from cold, wet, or garden pests, and to 
remove all danger of injurv to livestock from 
broken glass, and also all possibility of the 
glass being broken by that bane of the town 
gardener, cats. It has the further advantage 
of being easily sewn by hand or stuck in 
tents, marquees, and motor-hoods, etc. 
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Virgin Cork may bė used in various ways. 
| It is the best material for growing: all the 
| | Stag’s-horn. Ferns on. Pockets may bė 


when the young. plants are fixed on these they 

do better than when grown on wood or tree- 

„stumps where they do not get so much soil 

a ~ tò root into. Although under favourable 
conditions these will ‘subsist entirely on at- 
mospheric moisture and the decaying basal 
or shell-like fronds among which the roots 
spread freely, by providing a little suitable 
compost for the roots to pénetrate into, it is 
much easier to keep them in a healthy, 
vigorous state. Many other Ferns may also 

_ be grown in these Cork pockets. Asplenium 
caudatum and A. longissimum do well, and 
when hung against a moist wall their long, 
= drooping fronds are seén to the best advant- 
age. .The pockets should. be made as large 

as possible for these, and any openings may 

be stopped with Sphagnum Moss. I find, if 

treated well, the above do better than when 


grown in suspended pots. Adiantum Edg- - 


worthi (ciliatum), A. caudatum, A. dolabri- 
forme, and A. lunulatum, also any of the 
capillus-Veneris section, do well. Most of 
‘the Davallias are particularly adapted for the 
~ purpose, also the. Nephrolepis, and many 
f- others might be enumerated. Where shady 
k walls have to be covered, a suitable selection 
: | noa well arranged is, most effective. In making 
j | | the pockets, broad, flat pieces should be 
: © selected to form the backs, and the cup. or 
- pocket may be formed with pieces that curl 
‘round more. | 
pockets of various sizes will have to be 
made, and these can be used for the various 
Ferns ‘according to their habits of growth, 

| | but’even if small plants of the large-growing 
l sorts are used, large pockets should be given, 
` as there is not much danger of over-watering, 


and it is not so convenient to transfer them | 


to larger sizes as it is to repot from one size 
to the other. A similar compost may be 


used as is given for the various sorts when- 


grown in pots. I like to use Sphagnum Moss 
for all, In joining the-Cork there are sure 
' to be some spaces which require stopping, 
‘. and by using Sphagnum a certain amount of 
moisture can be kept up without risk of the 
soil getting sour. In filling the pockets, care 
should be taken that the soil is well worked 
into all the narrow crevices. — 


If well managed, many Ferns will do much | 


better. in these pockets than when grown in 

pots, besides which they can be given posi- 

tions where they are seen to the best advant- 

age. Cork may also be used for forming 

stems, using wood for a foundation. The 

` stems may be made of any size, and, being 
hollow in the centre, more soil can be used 

than when tree-stumps are employed. For 

the larger stems a flat board 4 inches to 
2 6 inches wide may be used. A fillet should 
be firmly nailed on either side. The width 


nO RR me m m o 


~~ * made. It should be broad at the base and 
| Tg? fixed firmly to a broad flat board. In'`cover- 


ing the woodwork, the Cork can be selected. 
i 


s . © so as to form pockets at various distances, 
and the Cork can be nailed firmly to the 
wood, or wire may be used to fix the Cork 

where the nails will not reach the wood. 

` Stems that are intended to be moved about 

should not be made more than 5 feet high, 

et and these should be at least 18 inches square 
| at the base. To avoid making them too 

heavy, the larger spaces may. be partly filled 

up with any rough, light material. The 

coarse siftings from peat will answer the pur- 

pose well, but they must be pressed in firmly 


ad 


formed which hold some soil and Moss,. and. 


In using up a bale of Cork, 


a : will depend upon the height the stem is to be - 
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Ferns on cork 


and care taken that all the spaces are filled 
to prevent the soil falling away from_ the 
roots. Smaller stems may be made by using 
a single piece of wood to fix the Cork on, or 
tree-stems covered with Cork may be récom- 
mended. I have seen the smaller stems 
fixed in pots, but I prefer a wooden base for 
all sizes, as there, is no danger of breakage. 
It must be understood that they all require 
firmly fixing, for the weight is considerable 
when filled. and watered. If there are a few 
cracks or crevices open they should be filled 
with Moss, and if this does not grow, the 
roots of the Ferns will penetrate and hold 
os soil together after they are well estab- 
lished. ; ES: - 


For the large stems various Ferns may be 


_ used, `and small plants of Ficus repens help 
- to make a nice groundwork.. In _ filling the 


stems it may be necessary. to disturb the 
roots of the-Ferns, but they will soon 're- 
cover if kept close for a few days. It. re- 
quires care in watering to start with, as some 
of the balls: may dry’ while the surface ap- 


_ pears moist, but after the roots have well 


penetrated there will be little difficulty, and 
in most instances Ferns treated in this, way 
will give less trouble. than when grown. in 
pots. 2 a | GROWER. 


ORCHIDS — 
~ ‘Orchid seedlings 


In a previous article on July 28th Į gave a 


few details regarding: the sowing of seeds, 


and now a few remarks will be opportune 
dealing with pricking off the seedlings and 
their subsequent treatment. There is no diffi- 
culty in raising Orchids from seeds, in fact I 
have found Orchid seeds germinate, much 
more freely than those of. many other plants. 
When germination has taken: effect little 
green globules are formed, which become 

ointed, and in due time tiny roots are seen, 
when they are ready for pricking- off ihto-store 


_ pots. At one-time thimble pots were used, 


one seedling being placed in each,~but this 
necessitated the plunging of the small pots 
in a moisture-holding material. On account 
of the Jabour involved this method has been 
superseded, and what is known as store pots 
employed. These are ordinary flower-pots 
2 inches or 3 inches in diameter, and they.are 
filled three parts of their depth with drainage 
material. The soil consists of Osmunda 
fibre and Sphagnum Moss in equal parts. 
The whole is cut up fairly fine, pressed firmly 
into the pots, and then trimmed. neatly off. 
The surface should be just below the rim of 
the pot, and each must be given a thorough 
watering a few hours before they are re- 
quired, while it will be necessary to place 
them in the warm house some time before 


_ the pricking off begins to get the soil warm. 


A pointed stick will be found convenient for 
removing the seedlings from the seed-bed to 
the store pots, and care must be taken to pre- 
vent injury. A little practice, however,- will 
soon make the grower an expeft, and the 
damaged seedlings will be few. When the 
seedlings are first removed a 2-inch pot will 
take about two dozen young ‘plants, but at 
subsequent pottings the number is reduced 
until each seedling is given a separate exist- 
ence. . | 

Where there is enough space the store pots 
can be arranged in the seed-raising case for 
a few weeks, but failing this they ought to be 
placed in the warmest house a couple of fect 
or so from the roof glass. This applies to 
seedlings from Cattleyas, Dendrobiums, 
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Cypripediums, Brassovola, etc., that need a | 
A moist, buoyant atmo - 


warm temperature. 
sphere is needed, and the pots are lightly 
sprayed over occasionally to keep them dam 
but care must be taken not to disturb the 
seedlings or wash them over the sides of the 
pots. They ought never to become dry, and 
protection from strong sunlight will- be neces. 
sary. : 
With Odontoglossums and other cool 
growing Orchids the procedure is the same 
except that a slightly lower temperature is 
required, an average of 55 degs. being ample, 


A little more shade is necessary during the 


hottest part of the vear, and a close watch 
must be kept for thrips and other insect pests 
Seeds of Odontoglossums, Odontiodas, ete., 
are very often sown in the spring, and where 
this was done the seedlings will’ be read 
during the month of September, the best 


time for their removal. When the weather is 


hot and dry it is not advisable to'’deal with 


Odontoglossum seedlings, the dooler and ` 


more moist conditions of the autgmn being 


much more favourable. They quickly become ` 


established and do not feel any check. 
Seedlings should be kept growing from the 


time of germination until the flowering stage’ 


is reached, and the object of the grower 


should be to complete the cycle inas short a. 


time as possible. 

Cleanliness and freedom from Insect pests 
are most important, and if at anytime fungi 
or lichenous growth attack the stõre pots the 


seedlings ought to be removed into fresh soil $ 


at once, irrespective of season tor growth. 
Some collections are occasionally- troubled 


with the maggot of a small black‘ fly and the ` 


- 39 


small “ moss” fly. It is.probably- introduced 
with the potting material, and the best way 
to keep it down is fumigation at weekly inter- 
vals. A good plan is to spray the'plants over- 
head before vaporising the house: ‘This dis 
turbs the flies on the compostt and many 
more afe destroyed in consequence. 


a. W.B, 
Leelia purpuratd 


This is no doubt the finest member of the : 


genus, and the late Mr. Little, of Twicken- 
ham, brought together a fine. collection of 
varieties of this noble Leelia, -Upwards of 
20 named forms have been given awards by 
the Royal Horticultural Society, and some of 


these have played an important:part in the 


creation of numerous fine hybrids. The type 
grows about 30 inches high, and the scapes 
bear from three to nine flowers.’ ‘The sepals 


and petals are rose-white and rather narrower 


than those of many of the Cattleyas, the 
showy lip being  crimson-purple with a 
yellow throat striped with crimson. | 


By ei eh ea aS 


purpurata was first discovered in-the province 


of Santa Catherina, in-southern Brazil, about | 


1847, and it first flowered in this country 
Messrs. Backhouse’s nursery, 
spite of the advance made by hyb 
forms of L. purpurata are still grown: 


York. Jn | 


hybrids god 


Although Orchids of hybrid origin have more 


c 
massive petals and sepals, few, possess such 
a richly-coloured lip as L. 
best. 
ra ~ . on 
Cattleya-house. Its usual flowering Fe 

is June and July. T. W. 


Cattleya crispa delicatissima 


I have heard it said, rather disparaging! 
that C. crispa delicatissima lacks, W ae 
bloom, the substance and the locas 
Cattlevas. This is, no doubt, sar the 
late August the variety 1s eee “eal 
blooms being very refined, the ifs sal 
and petals in conjunction with. the J 
having a charming effect. vat during 
srowing, it ought to be kept dorm 

the winter, and it succeeds under 
treatment given to other Cattleyas. 


purpurata at its 
L. purpurata should be grown in the 
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¿ It is all too rarely that we see, good speci- 
mens of Pyrolas and the closely-allied Chima- 
philas in gardens or at our flower shows, so 
hat it is not surprising that at a recent 
: meeting of the R.H.S. the Floral Committee 
4warded a First-class Certificate to some 
really well-flowered plants of this. Whilst 
` the Pyrolas seem to prefer to grow chiefly in 
futher moist woods, the Chimaphilas show a 
decided preference for dry woods of coni- 
ferous trees, where they form wide, spread- 
ing mats of their attractive, evergreen 
foliage, glistening dark green in the case of 


m 
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= OUTDOOR PLANTS 


The Spotted Winter Green (Chimaphila maculata) 


plant was known as “ Pipsissewa,” a name 
still in use with American flower-lovers. The 
‚red man ascribed great strengthening proper- 
ties to decoctions made from this plant. In 
the sandy Pine woods of North America 
Chimaphila grows in the deposits of decaying 
leaves, and, like the Pyrolas, makes wide, 
trailing mats with only a scanty system of 
roots, and both plants are strongly suspected 
of being somewhat saprophytic in their 
habits. Thts is important to intending culti- 
vators, who should see to it that they obtain 
as well-rooted plants as possible and supply 
them with a rooting medium of only partly- 


. The Spotted Winter Green (Chimaphila maculata) 


C. umbellata and in the case of C. maculata, 


= atleast in the younger foliage, marked con- 


icuously with blotches of — silvery-white. 

st the leaves of Pyrolas are mostly 
Mundish in outline, the Chimaphilas seem to 
rely for distinction in forming oblong, oval 
leaves with Sharply-serrated edges, and in- 
stead of producing these only in basal tufts, 
like their cousins, they produce on their 
flowering stems leaves in whorls. Again, 
where the Pyrolas seem to specialise in 
rather one-sided flower-spikes, the Chima- 
form an almost umbellate in- 
rescence, and as often as not do not bear 
Pue white flowers, but vary their colour- 
eme to a pretty, clear pink. The extra 
attraction of sweet scent these cousins, how- 
“er, share in common. 

he Chimaphilas stood in high regard with 


- America’s original inhabitants to whom the 


decayed vegetable matter chosen in strict ac- 
cordance to the plants’ predilection as indi- 
cated by my remarks on habitats. It would 
also be advisable to set the plants where their 
roots could find`the association with the roots 
of such vegetation as they elect in Nature, 
and to remember that beth Pyrolas and 
Chimaphilas are shade-lovers, 
Most of the former are early summer 
bloomers, but the Chimaphilas delay their 
flowering period until the late summer. That 
these plants can be grown by us was well 
proved by the exhibit calling forth these 
notes, and it is hoped that hardy plant lovers 
with sufficient leisure will give a little more 
attention to these lowly members of the great 
Heath family than has hitherto been the case. 
I also trust that mv reference to the Heaths 
will carry a hint that lime is not acceptable 
to these plants. W. E. TH. INGWERSEN. 
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Hemerocallis flava 


. This is one of the earliest and most beauti- 
ful of the Day Lilies, its pleasing tint render- 
ing it a general favourite for cutting, the 
long clean stems eminently fitting it for the 
furnishing of vases and similar uses. The 
individual blooms do not last long, but if cut 
just as the first flowers are opening and 
placed in water the buds will open without a 
check. Yellow flowers of such a pleasing 
shade are by no means numerous among 
plants of this class. The bronzy-tinted forms 
of the fulva and Kwanso sections are not 
nearly so pleasing as this, while the noble H. 
aurantiaca major does not—under some con- 
ditions, at least—flower freely enough to 
please everyone. . 


Work of the week 


Much staking has again been found neces- 
sary among the early autumn flowers, which 
have made more than their usual growth this 
vear and therefore easily flattened out during 
heavy rains and storms unless assisted by 
some light support, More bulbs have been 
planted, and others which have just arrived 
will be dealt with at the earliest opportunity 
and as soon as the ground intended for them 
can be prepared. Beds which for two years 
have been occupied with Pentstemon hetero- 
phyllus and Aconitum volubile have now been 
cleared, and after digging and well dressing 
the beds with old lime-rubble and grit a good 
red Carnation has been planted at a foot 


apart, the charming Pink known as 
Prichard’s Favourite being used as an 
edging. 


Preparation of positions for a large number 
of Wallflowers is well in hand, and we hope 
to get these sweet spring flowers planted 
within the next few days, excellent plants 
being available for this purpose, the season 
having apparently suited them. Batches of 
Sweet Williams are also ready for planting 
out and must now be dealt with. Plots 
hitherto occupied by Sweet Peas have been 
well trenched to a depth of 2 feet in readi- 
ness for a plantation of Marie Van Houtte 
Roses, which we intend to transfer from a 
position they have occupied for the past five 
years. Roses are, in many instances, 
covered with flowers, and decidedly effective 
provided the decaying blooms are kept re- 
moved. Their luxuriant, clean growth is 
also unusual this season. Rust, so prevalent 
in many gardens at this season of the year, 
often marring the autumn effect of Roses, is 
non-existent this year. Where bulbs are 
naturalised in Grass it is advisable to cut the 
latter as low as possible at this time of the 
year, otherwise the picturesque effect of the 
more lowly species, such as the Windflowers, 
Snowdrops, and <Aconites, will be partially 
obscured. We are now getting this work 
done and placing the short cut Grass about 
the base of the trees and shrubs growing 
near. Much cleaning has been necessary 
among the various beds, for weeds are re- 
velling under the warm, moist conditions. 

The last batch of Sweet Peas has been 
removed, and seeds of selected varieties sown 
for next year’s display. These include chiefly 
blues and scarlets. Contrary to the usual 
practice of sowing the seeds in the open in 
drills, we have sown them singly in small 
pots this vear, placing them in a cool frame 
until germination takes place, when all the 
air possible will be given and the plants put 
out in their permanent quarters by the end 
of October. My reason for this is that the 
seeds last vear germinated’ better in pots and 
were better protected from slugs during their 
early stages than those sown in the open. 
Such precautions are not found necessarv in 
the case of mixed kinds, which, being less 
costly, may be sown more thickly. E.M. 
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Nymphæa Marliacea and its varieties 


- Nothing more beautiful or more valuable 
has ever been given to our open-air gardens 
than the noble group of hardy Water Lilies 
which we row recognise as Nymphza 
Marliacea. Hardy plants and bulbs, novel- 
ties or reputedly so, continue to come into 
British gardens year by year from very re- 
mote countries, and not a few of them, by 


virtue of their merit, find a place in many a 


good border. Of such things there was 
enough and to spare. But while the borders 
were gay with flowers ‘and attracted a good 


-deal of attention, the so-called ornamental 


waters of our ‘gardens were little more than 
stagnant pools, unadorned, with, save per- 
haps, a few occasional groups of the old 
white Water Lily. How long this state of 
things would have continued is by no means 
clear had not M. Latour Marliac conceived 
the brilliant idea of combining the lovely hues 
of some of the more tender tropical or sub- 
tropical kinds with the noble and handsome 
forms of the more hardy species. In this 
way came into being some of the beautiful 
Water Lilies of to-day so admirably adapted 
to the waters that abound in’ mansion and 


Nymphea Marliacea rosea 


country gardens throughout the length and 
breadth of Britain, as well as other places. 
Not only are they hardy and beautiful, but 
vigorous in growth, and so free-flowering as 
to satisfy all who indulge a taste for these 
plants. cea 


Happily the cultivation of these things pre- / 
sents no difficulty, and a fair depth of water. 


_2 feet to 3 feet for many kinds, and rather 
more for those most vigorous in growth—is 
generally suitable. Above all things, like our 
own native kind, these newer forms are per- 
fectly happy in the rich mud deposit or clayey 
bottoms that abound in most waters. The 
planting is simple enough. .An old wicker 
basket filled with strong loam and cow- 
manure, with the strong rhizome of the 
Water Lily secured in position, the growing 


point emerging from the soil, forms the essen- 


tial items in the case. The planting may be 
done at any time during winter and to the 
end of March. If longer deferred it is possi- 
ble some loss of the earlier leafage will fol- 


low. Where small plants are put out it may. 


be well to keep these in shallower water for 


_a time, immersing them in about 2 feet at the 


tart. ) 
“The following are some of the best of the 
Martiac kinds deat 


- N. MaARLIACEA~ ALBIDA. — Certainly the 
noblest of the white Water Lilies, with huge 
blossoms, “each 6 inches or 7 inches across. 
The plant is vigorous, the foliage of a reddish 
hue in the young state, and shining green 
later. The handsome white flowers, with 
the yellow centre, make a fine contrast. 

N. M. carneEa.—The lovely blossoms of 
this, suffused with delicate pink, are at all 
times very attractive. In size it is not far 
removed from the first, and is very similar 


to it in form. 


N. M. rRoska.—Practically ‘the same in 
form and size, but having flowers of a deeper 
tone of rose-pink (see figure.) 

N. M: CHROMATELLA, with soft yellow 
flowers of the largest size, is one of the most 
admired of this fine series. -The handsome 
reddish-purple foliage is attractive from a 
very early date. j k 

N. M.Acnea.—A shapely flower in which 
the dominating colour- is deep rosy-crimson. 
Cupped in form, the petals overlapping each 
other, the rich orange-red of the stamens 1s 
most effective. A fully-developed flower is 


5 inches-to 6 inches across.. 


~ 


N. M. FLAMMEA.—A spotted flower, the 
colour being provided by a vast number of 
minute red dots on a whitish ground, the 
dots by their greatly increased number 
creating a deeper tone of red at the base of 
the flower. 

N. M. RUBRA. puncrata.—A richly-coloured 
variety, with petals of a rich rosy-purple, and 
elegantly marbled. A shapely and finely- 
finished flower of nearly 5 inches diameter. 

These are the best of this set, and of which 


only the colour of the petals is noted; the 


sepals or outer petals, often of olive-green, 
with white face, are by no means lacking in 
beauty ot ornamental. character, and un- 
mistakably reveal the full beauty of the 
blossom. Those not having pond or lake will 
find many kinds quite amenable to cultiva- 
tion in tubs or tanks, and the plants remain 
in beauty far into October, or even later. 


Heuchera tiarelloides 


I have been very pleased with this hybrid 
this spring, and the long sprays of tiny 
flowers which my plants have produced in the 
utmost profusion have come in very useful 
for cutting. It takes after one of its parents 
Tiarella cordifolia, in its liking for partial 


had been in their present quarters far the last 


Geum rivale “Leonard’s Variety” 


- vided it does not get too much sun. N.L. 


~ 


shade, though it will do quite well’ in a 
moderately sunny spot. There is no dif- 
culty whatever -about increasing it”as it. 
is of vigorous growth. It can be used quite 
effectively as an edging plant. N, L. 


L 

| ; a 
Hardy plants to flower July 

and August $) 
A catalogue from one of the leading firms 
making a speciality of these plants would 
give useful information as to heights: and 
colours. One of the first selections for such 


a purpose would be Nepeta Mussini, ‘the best . 


varieties of Geum, some of the perennial 
Cornflowers, the early-flowering Phloxes, . 
which only run “about 2% feet, Gajllardias, 
Rudbeckia speciosa (a little later), Salvia . 
virgata ` nemorosa, some of the ater 
Heucheras, and occasional clumps of Lobelia 
cardinalis, dwarf in foliage although . the 
flower-spikes run a bit tall, Antiprhinums 
(the dwarf and medium types) ymay he 
treated as annuals or perennials ag thought 
advisable. No borders of this description are. 
complete without a few of the best of the 
Border Carnations, many of which; like the 


old Crimson and White Cloves, willjstand for - | 


years without renewal if straggling growths | 
are cut away and the young stuff Is pegged 
down in some good, fresh soil. I saw some 
clumps of the old Crimson Clove the other 
day in a cottage garden in splendid trim that 


1o years. Two good white flowerg-for such 
a position are the  early-flowerihg ` Phlox 
Snowdon and Malva moschata alba, both of | 
which are charming companions to:the lovely 
Nepeta Mussini, Avoid whites like Achillea 
ptarmica and Spiræa filipendula. ; They are - 
welcome as ' flowers, bùt their * rambling 
tendencies underground render them objec 
tionable companions.. In still- dwarler 
things for the front of borders nothing can 
beat Tufted Pansies in variety. ra have 
been in flower vith me- since May 2oth and 
are still going strong. The above‘ls a smal 
selection of good things- for the particular 
season mentioned, It could be considerably 
extended if-required. B. 


Colchicum Bornmuellert | 
Bornmueller’s Meadow Saffron: is one of 
the finest of the large-flowering varieties; and 
is the earliest of its class to bloom, coming 1 
a little before Colchicum speciosum and last. 
ing a long time in flower. It is nat so Tulip 
like in form as C. speciosum and more It- 
formal in its outline. It is altogether a'most 
desirable bulb for the garden, where it may 
be accommodated in the Grass, ‘the border, , 
or the rock garden. It has very large blooms, 
which open in September and October, and 
which begin nearly white, passing off toa 
fine lilac and white. A good clump is highly 
ornamental, and when more plentiful It 
would be very fine on Grass in quantity. v 
Bornmuelleri. can be confidently recom 
mended as one of the most ornamegtal an 

useful of all the Meadow Saffrons. © 


S ARNOTT. 


This shows up to much greater advantage - 
when grown on a level with the -eye t 
lower down. I have a large group of itm @ 
half-shady wall, where it does very well an 
flowers profusely, and looks, charming, 
especially when the .late afternoon Sut } 
reaches it and lights up the dainty, nodding 
flowers. The type plant is usually fount | 
growing wild in moist or even wet plac | 
but this variety, though disliking anything 
approaching drought, flourishes in the com 
paratively dry conditions of a low wall, pr 
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a Foxgloves 


abat i. Those who attempt to cultivate the ordinary 
wih hey wild Foxgloves in their gardens will find 
lsngear © them disappointing. Once introduced there 

. will soon be plenty of them from self-sown 
ls olp seeds, but it is difficult to place them so that 

© they will not jar with other garden flowers. 
| Agui _ Inawild state, where they usually harmonise 
nies, with their surroundings, the common Fox- 
ty ofthe gloves are very beautiful, and I have often 
tin ys: Stood and studied some of Nature’s effects 
einge composed of big groups of these flowers in 
gales association with other plants and flowers. In 
some 5° 
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Foxgloves in the wild garden 


Were this not a common British plant it 
would doubtless be oftener found in the 
shrubberies and borders of our gardens than 
it is, but too many condemn it because it is 
abundant in our woods and hedgerows. Of 
all wild plants few are more at home in the 
wild garden than the Foxglove; it reproduces 
itself freely from self-sown seed, and it is one 
of the most useful summer decorative plants 
for woods or other unkept places. It would 
be, however, a sad mistake to confound the 
loxglove of the florists with the common 


Foxgloves 


necessary [oO 


the garden I have found i! 
eliminate the plants with the colouring of the 
wild one and to retain only those with other 
ues and shades. For the garden there { 
nothing better than the pure whites or spotti 
sorts, of which we have now many, but ther 
dre also some lovely light shades of blush a 
other allied tints which may be planted wi 


advantage. In the garden, where the plants 
‘ppear vear after year from self-sown seeds, 
have found it necessary to pull up the 
hey show 


ordinary purple ones as soon as 
ower lest their prepotency should lead to the 


Wer. : a 1g the 
er-production of this colour among thi 
ants, S. ARNOTT. 


in advance 
of flower, 


Digitalis of the woods, for although the 
former does not differ from the latter in habit, 
from a decorative point of view, it is far 
of it; it has much longer spikes 
more variety in the way of mark- 
i lour, and the blooms are 


‘ ee f ~ ] 
and tints of coli 


f 


B ose of the common Foxglove. 
Grads of Spott Foxglove, sometimes 
"i Digitalis g xiniæflora, may generally 
~ bought true to name They should be 
sawn in a pan or box in 2 cool house or frame 
Mav. and even if there be no glass at 
enos s bes sow them in that wav, 
s ceed is so smal! that should it germi- 
i luring the night and get roasted up by 
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the hot sun during the day, the young plants 
would be inevitably killed. Plants raised in 
pans or boxes, when well in rough leaf, 
should be pricked out in a shady spot and 
kept watered for a few days, but once fairly 
rooted they will need no further attention 
until the autumn, when they may be lifted 
and planted opt in the borders. The Fox- 
glove, being a biennial, flowers the second 
year, and the stronger the seedlings planted 
out the finer will be the blooms. The colours 
of the spotted forms of the Foxglove range 
from the purest white to deep red, the inter- 
mediate shades of pink especially being most 
pleasing; the spots or blotches are all placed 
inside the throat of the ower, and are gener- 
ally purple, crimson, or maroon. On strong, 
robust plants it is not unusual to find spikes 
of blooni 4 feet in length, almost rivalling the 
Hollyhock in stateliness and beauty. A bv 
no means common Foxglove is Digitalis 
lutea, a true perennial, with foliage usually 
of a pale green, and more pointed in form 
than that of the biennial section; the flowers, 
too, are smaller than those of the class just 
referred to, and of a somewhat dull vellow 
colour, slightly spotted with brown. As #& 
hardy border plant, which can be propagated 
either by division or by seed, it is well worth 
cultivation. Two years ago I endeavoured to 
secure a cross by hvbridising the flowers of 
this kind with pollen of a biennial variety, 
but out of the produce one plant only has 
given evidence of change that has the habit 
and robust growth of the spotted forms with 
the peculiar leaves of the Digitalis lutea; I 
therefore look forward with interest to its 
blooming; in the hope that a genuine hybrid 
has been produced. 

To those who have extensive woods or wild 
gardens under their care it may be worth 
while to point out that it is possible to 
beautify these largelv by the sowing of seed 
of the spotted Foxgloves discriminately here 
and there, especially in spots where it is likely 
a foothold will be obtained by the voung 
seedling plants. Although it is possible that 
the kinds thus grown mav degenerate in 
time, yet it is easy always to grow a few 
under garden cultivation, and thus vearly 
secure an abundance of seed to grow in the 
woods and keep the strain true. A. G. 


ee Michaelmas Daisies 


What a pity it is to see so many very in- 
ferior forms of the Michaelmas Daisy in the 
hardy plant border. They occupy space 
which might as well be filled with better 
varieties, and they take up as much time in 
the wav of staking and tying as the latter 
would do. I fancy that many of these weedy 
Starworts are seedlings which have escaped 
the hoe, and which have ousted their parents 
by reason of their more vigorous growth. 
However that may be, those who observe 
these useless Asters ought to harden their 
hearts and destroy them, even if thev be in 
bloom and although their removal would 
cause a gap in the border. KIRK. 


Lobelia cardinalis 


Coming into bloom when September has 
begun, Lobelia cardinalis makes effective 
clumps in the herbaceous border. Alike effec- 
tive in flower and foliage, L. cardinalis is one 
of. these accommodating plants which is 
readily and easilv increased, and the wonder 
is that the plant is not more peputar. 
Although in its native country this Lobelia ts 
perfectiv hardy, vet in southern Scotland it 
must be lifted and wintered in boxes in coid 
frames. This is one of those little things 
which puzzle the man of an inquiring mind; 
but, even near the sea, I have never been 


able to winter L. cardinatis in the cpen. 
A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 
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Burning of Vine foliage 


Speaking in its proper sense, the burning, 
or rather scalding, of the foliage of Vines is 
the outcome of mismanagement,’ although in 


some instances this statement may be modi- 


fied, as the structural arrangement of the 
vineries is answerable for much of the injury 


which accrues. The careful cultivator, how~ 


ever, when such injury can be traced, to this 
cause, takes good care that anything. which 
may be done to prevent it is attended to. 
When many of the main leaves are injured 
by burning, the fruit is deprived of much of 


_ its support; hence the Grapes do not colour 


properly, or, in gardeners’ parlance, are 
“ badly finished.” A very clear and sunny 
season must not be looked upon as a reason 
that the foliage should be disfigured more so 
than in other seasons when the days are less 
cloudy, as this should certainly obviate the 


evil instead of adding to ite There-is only - 


@ne exception, and that is when the roof is 
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is the Muscat of Alexandria, that is, if the 
ventilation is not carefully attended to or if 
the glass is common. In this variety also a 
thin’ moisture. settles upon the foliage at 
night-time, and if this should not. be dissi- 
pated early on bright and sunny mornings by 
ventilation carefully applied, or before the sun 
raises the temperature, scalding or burning 
will ensue. All the vineries in these gardens 
are lean-to with a full southerly exposure, 
and I find with the Muscat-house that a slight 
shade applied during the hottest months of 
the year is highly beneficial. Not a thick 
shade, but merely a little whitening svringed 
over the roof. In all vineries early and care- 
ful ventilation is what-is needed, and this put 
on by degrees. Allowing the temperature to 
rise suddenly without any or little ventilation 
being on and then putting on a great amount 
will surely result in burnt foliage through the 
rapid evaporation of moisture. = A.G. 


Gooseberry Warrington 


glazed with common glass. In this case, let 
‘the structure be ventilated ever so carefully, 
it will not stop burning. I refer particularly 


‘to those instances where the glass is full 


more or less of air bubbles. In these cases 
the surest cure, except, of course, reglazing 
the structure with better quality glass, is to 
colour over each bubble with some white lead 
thinned down with a little turpentine. The 
presence of air bubbles is soon perceived. If 
they are situated so that the sun’s rays, if 
powerful enough at that time, strike the 
foliage obliquely, a “ streak of burning ” is 
seen for 2 feet or 3 feet. If one is situated 
so that it strikes directly on to a lateral, that 
portion will collapse, and-it is the same with 


a solitary leaf if in a line with the bubble. 


- Other causes of leaf burning are through , 


the ventilation not being attended to 
properly. With this as the reason, it gener- 
ally occurs after the berries are thinned and 
during the exhausting process of stoning. All 
this time there is a great strain upon the 
Vines, especially upon the fruit-bearing 
laterals, as if any burning does occur it is 
generally the fruit-bearing laterals which re- 


ceive the injury, and which can ill-afford to. 


lose one leaf, let alone the majority. A 
variety that appears to suffer from this cause 


A 
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Apples 

The Apple crop, taking it as a whole, is a 
very poor one throughout’ the country. 
Generally speaking, early varieties are giving 
the best crops in this district (but much under 
the average). This being so, it behoves all 
who wish to make their supply cover as long 
a season as possible to gather slightly in 
advance of the usual season. A very gener- 
ally accepted, but, in my opinion, a fallacious, 
idea is that Apples keep best when allowed 
to hang on the trees as long as- possible be- 


fore gathering. My experience is that all the 


earlier varieties of Apples keep best when 
they are picked as soon as they will part from 
the tree with their stems intact. Perhaps 
this will not hold good when the fruit-room 
is not so cool as it should be, as then some 
amount of shrivelling will take place, but 
with a properly constructed room that can be 
kept cool and that is not over-ventilated one 
need not fear shrivelling, and the fruits come 
up to perfection, and will last for weeks 
longer than they will if allowed to really 
ripen on the trees. ‘Of course, I do not =a 
vocate gathering the fruits when they are 
palpably unfit, or all at one time, but what I 


wish to infer is that the general tendency js 
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to leave the early Apples too long on the 


trees, whereas they may be safely housed, 
where they will be out of the reach of birds 
and wasps, „which are particularly ‘trouble 
some this season. I have found ita good 
plan to cover the lattice shelves of the fruit 
room with roofing slates. These take up 
some of the moisture given off by the fruits, 
and remain cool, slightly damp, and equable 
in temperature—just the conditions that suit 
Apples best. `> > > F. W. G, 
Peterborough. - f 


Gooseberries for bottling 
As I am thinking -of buying some Goose- 
berry bushes, would you kindly tell: me the 


names of the three best sorts that could be 
used for bottling? -_ - 2 W, 


_[As Gooseberries are bottled when green. 


and in quite a small state, one variety is 
almost as good as another. The question 
really resolves itself into which, are the 
heaviest-cropping varieties, for it- will be 
obvious that when the fruits are used when 
quite small the yield must be good. - The best 
three, therefore, for bottling are Whinham s 
Industry, Warrington (here figured), and 
Ironmonger, all red varieties and very pro 
lifc. Whitesmith and Bright Venus bottle 


very well, and can be used fog this purpose - 


when comparatively large, but they do not 
crop so heavily or so consistently as the three 
red varieties named, Whitesmith and Bright 
Venus also do not keep the colour so well as 
the red varieties when. bottled, but when 


cooked there is little to distinguish them from 


the latter, so far as flavour is concerned.] 


Late Grapes 


Fire-heat will be necessary for the finishing 
of late Grapes, such as Lady Downe’s, Gros 
Colman, Alicante, and.the Muscats. In the 
case of the last a good clear amber colour 
is desirable, and to obtain this there must be 
plenty of pipe-heat in combination with free 


ventilation and sufficient light. ‘Some, in : 


order to increase the admission of light, re 
move the old foliage rather freely, but this, I 
think, is wrong. It is, however, good prac- 
tice to keep late sublateral growths pinched 
in closely. Avoid dust in the hoise, and | 
wasps are troublesome their nests ought to be 
hunted out e sen 
stretched between the ventilators will assis 
in keeping them out. W. McG. 


Bush Apple-trees 


As the planting season is not so very far of, 
let me draw attention to the free-fruiting 
properties of the bush Apple-trees on the 
Paradise stock. 


especially,- it is an excellent method of cul- 
ture, taking up little room and allowing of 
considerable variety. Also the fruit 1s % 
easily gathered. Unless the trees make £00 
growth it is not advisable to allow the young 


bushes to fruit too freely or they may become 


stunted. I have come across cases where 
they have fruited themselves to death- 


Early vineries | 

The wood in early vineries will now be 
ripe, and it is advisable to afford the utmost 
amount of ventilation both by day and by 
night. Shanking is a troublesome disease, 
and may be caused by overcropping as well 
as by sour soil. Where the grower Is obliged 
to grow plants in vineries he is, of cours 
handicapped, and in such a case the cure of 


and destroyed, while scrim 


I have seen trees only a year | 
old loaded with fruit. For small gardens, . 


~— October 6,:1993 |: 
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shanking is made more difficult. ‘Generally, ` 


if the drainage be attended to and the roots 
placed in fresh, sweet compost, there will 
an improvement, but it may take a few 
seasons’ attention to effect a perfect rs 
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avoid over-moistening this somewhat large 
bulk of compost before the roots have had 
time to take hold of it. A deep root-run is 
not necessary—should be avoided, in fact— 
but if a few roots can be coaxed to any con- 
plants of either of the Asa matter of faot, it is almost impossible to stantly moist spot, such as often exists in 
a are not particularly give them too much light, especially in greenhouses and conservatories, it is sur- 
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, and in many cases they do remark- 
Well, while in others the cultivator may 
ty his utmost and 


Lapageria rosea 


autumn, but the light must be accompanied 
by a proper supply of air night and day. 
“Lapagerias abhor being disturbed at the 


prising how the plants appreciate it. A free- 
working loam without much lime in it, plenty 
of properly-prepared leaf-soil and peat, with 


: only be partially success- k * 
n- ful. In the old-fashioned dark houses Lapa- roots. To grow a Lapageria properly one enough sharp sand and nealules of charcoal to 
` gerlas may frequently be seen doing well, and must have a suitable root-run that the plants prevent the whole settling closely, is a com- 

owing partly to this the plants have been con- will not grow out of for a few vears. This is post suitable for Lapagerias. When well 


sidered 


by some to need a very dense shade. 


easily provided, and the next care will be to 


established in this, feed the plants liberally 
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from above, arid this will ensure a quick 


growth and at the same time prevent the’. 
roots descending to bad soil‘in search of food. 


When planting out always choose nice 
healthy, young-layered plants, or even seed- 
lings to large specimens ‘that have been 
reared in pots. Where for years the growths 


have been twined and trained round sticks or 


some similar support they are almost sure to 
be covered with insects of one kind or other, 


but clean, young plants may be kept so by 


exercising ordinary care. Almost every 
known blight preys on these plants if allowed. 
to. Green-fly attacks the tender young 
shoots, while scale and mealy-bug are fond of 
the older leaves and stems. Slugs re also 
very fond of the young shoots that spring 
freely from a well-established plant. We 
have found that lamp-glasses placed over the 
shoots prevent their attacks, and, being 
cheap, they may be left to protect the young 
shoots. Perhaps the worst of all, however, 
is thrips, this being one of the most trouble- 


some to destroy. When a plant gets really — 


dirty, repeated fumigations are necessary, 
and these must be followed by cutting out 
the weakest and worst affected. shoots and by 
diligently sponging with approved insecti- 
cides. If the syringe is freely plied about the 
plants morning and evening all through the 
growing season it helps. to keep them clean, 
and if clean water is used it will not damage’ 
the flowers. . ; 


Violet culture under glass 
Perhaps of all our native plants the Violet 
takes precedence on account of its sweetness, 
and it is very rare to find a garden without 
a few roots, either the, single or double, 


though there are some soils that refuse to 


grow them satisfactorily. It is not my in- 


tention to dwell on the, open-air culture at 


~ 


this late date, suffice it to say that any at- - 


tempt to flower these under glass from plants 
that have not been grown for-the purpose 
will end in failure. Assuming, then, that 


- good specimens are at command and suitable 


pits—brick is the best—or frames placed in 


a position to enjoy all the sun. and light’ - 


possible. during the more or less dark days 
of winter, there should not be any great 
difficulty in producing the requisite number, 
of flowers, provided the following details are 
strictly adhered to. I am well aware of the 
disadvantage to town dwellers or adjacent 
to large factories where smoke proves such 
a detriment to plant culture in general during 
the winter, yet much can be done to combat 
this by keeping the glass clean and all that 


‘gurrounds the plants as sweet as possible. 
It should be noted that light ‘is the principal 


agent in producing strong blooms, so that it 
is absolutely necessary that the plants, after 


allowing for any sinking, should be within 


6 inches or 8 inches of the glass. Leaf-mould 
with a double” quantity of sandy loam and 
some sharp river sand make a good compost 
to set the plants in. The latter half of Sep= 
tember is a good time to shift the plants, 


but if the ground is very dry it would be- 
wise to defer it until the first week in 


October and, if still on the dry side, to give 
a good watering, às it is imperative that the 


' plants be lifted with good balls of soil at- 


tached, so that the least check be given. 
Cut off any runners that may be showing, 
and set the plants as closely as the ball. will 
allow, making the soil quite firm between 
each plant and the surface even. 

The bed should be well watered with not 
too coarse a rose or most of the water will 
rush to the bottom. Ordinary garden 
frames placed on the ground-level need a few 
inches of drainage material to ensure super- 
fluous water passing through freely. Should 
the weather remain mild and no heavy rains 
for a week or two the.sashes are best left off. 


or cutting winds prevail. It 


. -Neither had the much-desired effect. 


‘termed dry rot, but the upper part of it is 


quite ready to start into growth. 


is as clear as it is possible to make it. 


fierce rays of the South \frican sun. 
- conditions are imitated there will be but little 


penen ` 
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With this one thorough watering little, if 
any, will be required until brighter days re- 
turn and the sun gains power. When it is 
found necessary to water let it be warm, 
doing this quite early in the morning when 
the day promises to be bright, so that the 
foliage may get a chance to dry before night- 
fall, leaving the sashes back provided no cold 
has been 
averred that full exposure while the- plants 
are in flower injures the colour, but no such 
case has come before me. On the contrary, 
the lights are far. better off every day when 
fine and the outside temperature above 50 
degs. Coddling in any shape or form is 
detrimental to the plants, fireheat above all, 
unless it is up the extreme north where hard 


frost cannot be kept out ‘with the ordinary 


matting-up, which must be done securely, so 
that the plants receive no check. During 


_ very hatd frost it is sometimes necessary to 


leave the covering on for a few days, but it 
should not -be allowed to remain an hour 


longer than is-absolutely necessary for the- 


welfare of the plants. Decay of the foliage 


‘is usually caused by excessive moisture, 


hence the necessity for keeping the plants as 
dry overhead as possible, removing the least 
vestige of damping immediately it is seen, 
also, seedling weeds. The surface soil should 
be frequently stirred with a label or pointed 
stick. I think to prevent the fungus appear- 
ing among the plants surface the whole bed 


with an inch of river sand, while another 


bed was Cocoanut-fibre. 


A dry, 
buoyant atmosphere lessens the evil and 


covered. with 


-should be maintained throughout the winter. 


W.R. E. 


= Diseased Arums 
= (REPLY To “ X. Y. Z.) 

I have examined the Arum root forwarded 
by your correspondent and find that the lower 
portion of it is affected by what is commonly 
quite sound and the eyes are healthy and 
This de- 
cayed part should be cut away so that not a 
véstige of it remains, and the whole should 
be scrubbed with soapy water until the skin 
This 
rot is the result of some cultural error. It 
may be that the plants were too heavily 
watered in the early stages of growth, and it 


-is liable to appear when they do not get their 


natural period of rest. In its native home 
the Arum Lily grows with its heels in 
running water during the growing season, 
but is perfectly dry when the foliage dies 
down and undergoes a severe roasting in the 
If these 


danger from any kind of disease setting in. 
I should put the roots singly into pots just 
large enough to hold them comfortably, the 
less soil the -better for the time being, and 
next season turn them out of the pots as soon 


-as the leaves turn yellow, shake away all 


soil, examine for any signs of disease, wash 
them, and then expose to the full force of the 


sun until the latter end of August. 


It may console your correspondent to know 


. that this disease is not by any means rare, 


but often works secretly with disastrous re- 
sults. “Market growers have been sufferers 
but I think they have now mastered it. T 
was a believer in growing Callas for several 
years in the same pots, and for some years 
they did remarkably well. There came a 
diminution of vigour which, in the course of 
a couple of years, terminated in a collapse of 
the foliage and failure in flower production 
I then examined the plants and found decay 
between the corms. I] am a great believer 3h 
the healing power of the sun, and placed th 
corms In a glasshouse fully exposed to its 


t 
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rays, where the température mounted at 


times up to 120 degs., and the corms under 
its influence looked rather shrivelled, but so 
far from having a weakening effect, they 
started strongly, and I never had a, finer lot 
of flowers. The following year I again er- 
amined them and repeated the process, with 
the result that I have now a perfectly-healthy 
lot of corms which produce flowers of ex- 
cellent quality. Instead of turning the corms 
out of the soil and exposing them to the sun 
this season I allowed them to remain in the 
pots, which were stood in a glasshouse in full 
exposure to the sun. a 
Although the soil was dust dry for a couple 
of months and the temperature’ rose on 
several occasions to 130 degs.; the roots were 


fresh and white when I repotted them inthe 


last week in August, and will quickly grasp 
the new compost. In the case of pld. corms 
‘+ will be found that they are generally more 
or less decayed for about an inch atthe base. 
This, however, is not disease, but simply the 
affort of Nature to replace old fwith new 
tissue. As this may, however, pe-a pre. 
disposing cause to disease it should be cut 
clean away. J. CORNHILL. 


, , p ` 
Richardia africana. 


This can be made to- flower bt various 


times of the year, according -to the manner 


in which it is treated, but it is undoubtedly 
of the greatest value during the winter, both 
for cutting and as a flowering | lant. it 


it admirably -consists of one t art good 
loam, a half part cow-manuré, ang a dusting 
of soot and bone-mgal. This should be 
thoroughly mixed together-a few gays before 
it is required, and if possible tur ed once or 
twice. The large corms selected for flowering 
may be placed in pots, of convenient sizes, 


We g's ‘ E 
requires a rich compost, and one pst suts 


single corms being placed in 5-ngh to brinch 


pots, or two to three placed together im -ine 
pots. Smaller corms of no use fór flowering 
may then be potted into small pots lor 
srowing on. It should be remetnbered that 
firm potting is important, Place. the newly- 
potted corms ya 
growth commences use great pcare when 
watering. In the early days of ‘October the 


plants will require housing, having by that; 
time unfolded their first good. leaves. To- ; 


wards the end of the month fldwering WI 
commence, continuing steadily {throughout 
the whole of the winter. When m fu 
ærowth these plants require abundance. d 
moisture at the roots, and | may ai 
advantage be liberally fed with liqui 
manure. 
being over, stand the plants in the open in 4 
position sheltered from 
gradually reduce the water supply | 


A. SVP. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 


Flowers for cutting oe 

I shall be very greatly obliged if you wil 
be good enough to give me, 
correspondence column 
paper, 


r 


mer, Pryiiis M. CHURCH. 


[Among hardy plants ‘Irises, Gaillardias, 


Pæonies, Coreopsis, Heleniums, Michaelmas 


Daisies, Carnations, Pinks, Chrysanthemum 


maximum, Sunflowers, early Chrysat A 
mums, Everlasting Peas, Rudbeckia New 
manni, Gypsophila paniculata, and maty 
others 


will suit your purpose.. 
annuals, Asters, Stocks, Sweet Sultan, 
Shirley and other Poppies, Gypsophila 


elegans, Zinnias, Marigolds, and Swett 
Peas will be found very useful.} 
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the names of half-a-dozen each 0 
annuals and perennials suitable, for effective 
and original table decorations for next sum 
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pn the blossoms are opening, pithy, soft growth 
e being unable to build up flowers of good sub- 
vance, There is very little produce of the 
> ` garden, be it flower, fruit, or vegetable, 
ye brought to perfection when the conditions are 
a such that a sappy form of growth is secured. 
‘ho expects Grapes to finish well when the 
a leaves remind one of Rhubarb, Tomatoes to 
js Anish a good crop with stems as thick as an 


-> Ordinary broom-handle, or Roses to bloom 
ee Well on stems as large as one’s finger? And 
~ $0 With the Chrysanthemum. Give the 
» Pants a long season of growth, a compost 


2 that will allow of free rooting, ample pot- 
~*~ toom, and steady feeding when the soil has 
» ome exhausted, then a good Nowering sea- 
« 0 is sure to follow. Of course, attention 
s! to moisture at the roots and plenty of space 
p inthe open quarters must never be neglected. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Over-feeding Chrysanthemums 


Anything that is done in the way of feeding 


should be to aid the formation of surface 
roots. These tiny feelers keep the plants in 
perfect health if kept going up to the last. 
Some growers have great faith in top-dress- 
ing, and it is no doubt beneficial. Only one 
must afterwards be particularly careful in 
the matter of watering, or the soil at the 
bottom of the pot may become dry, whilst 
that newly placed on the surface is quite 
moist. Loam of a fibrous nature and bone- 
meal make a perfect top-dressing. We do 
not like the mode sometimes seen, of putting 


Rose Richard E. West 


inimial manure, 
nor is such 


on the surface 
such as that of horse or cow; 
burning material as fowl-manure safe, 
| n with the 
| too freely, would 


burn what roots there are an the surface of 


strong 
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a of more weakly growth and feed them 
ess. 

Although these notes refer principally to 
the culture of the Chrysanthemum for large 
blooms, good cultivation is desirable all the 
same for whatever purpose the plants are 
intended. They all need what is known as 
feeding to maintain a healthy vigour just 
now when the abundant leafage and swelling 
flower-buds are causing such a strain on the 
Sap-giving powers of the roots. The value 
of careful feeding will be scen in the blooms. 


ROSES 


Rose Richard E. West 


Apparently this is a scedling from Rayon 
d'Or, the source of several of our modern 
yellow varieties. Anyhow, it partakes of that 
striking sort in brilliant yellow shading, with 
larger and more double flowers. The raisers, 
Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, Newtownards, 
recently recaived an Award of Merit for it at 


Saltaire. 


Planting Roses 


Numbers of readers will soon be thinking 

of adding some of the newer Roses to their 
collections, and a few general hints as to 
planting may be useful. It is useless to ex- 
pect a Rose plant to succeed if just a spadeful 
of soil be taken out where there is a gap and 
another plant inserted in the vacant spot. If 
filling up vacant places must be done, the soil 
should at Iéast be dug out 2 feet deep and 
about 1 foot in width. Half this soil may be 
returned with a shovelful or two of well- 
decayed manure added, and the other half 
used to place among the roots of the new 
plant without adding anv manure. Where a 
border or bed of Roses is to be planted, the 
old plants, if any, should be lifted and heeled 
in in the shade, and all the foliage cut off. 
This bed or border should then be trenched. 
As a rule, bastard trenching is suficient. 
Having prepared the soil, it is well to allow 
it to settle dawn for a week or two, and then 
choose the first dry dav to plant. In the 
meantime, secure vour plants, as it is not 
reasonable to expect a nurseryman at this 
busy season to send vour order off the next 
day after it is received. Having obtained the 
plants, cut off all foliage and shorten all 
growths back to 2 feet, unless they be on 
climbing sorts. Trim over the jagged ends 
of roots, then heel the plants into the soil 
until such time as it is convenient to plant. 
If they lie thus two or three weeks they will 
take no harm, and it would be better thev 
should do so rather than plant when ground 
is wet and sticky. A mixture of about equal 
parts potting-soil, leaf-soil, and burnt garden 
refuse, or wood-ashes, tegether with an equal 
part of well-rotted manure, about a year old, 
should be put round the roots when planting. 
See that the roots are not too deep. The 
roots of standards should be ahout 6 inches 
beneath the surface, and those of bushes an 
inch below where budded. Give each plant 
about 3} peck of the compost mentioned 
among its roots, and tread the soil firmly, 
but leave the surface loose. Do not cramp 
the roots at all; see that thev have free plav— 
rather inclined to spread horizontally than to 
point downwards. When planting standards 
or pillar Roses, open the hole first, then put 
in the stake before planting the tree. The 
Rose is then tied to the stake, so that the 
roots are at the proper depth, then soil is 
filled in afterwards. About a fortnight after 
planting go over all and tread the soil about 
the roots on a dry dav; then level the surface 
and cover with well-rotted manure—some- 
thing that will be light. If the weather be 
dry when planting. it is advisab'e to dip the 
roots in some thickish mud, made bv stirring 
soil into a bucket ef water. 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING 
Pages for Beginners 


The flower garden 


Roses | : 


As the time for the planting of Roses is 
now very near,-there is. no time. better suited 
for a talk about varieties of Roses and the 


i 
' 


x 


Planting Dwarf Rose wrong; 
not deep enough 


"As to varieties, I am not supposing for a 
moment that readers of these notes are bitten 


by the “ exhibition hug,” and therefore any 


selection I may suggest will not be such a 


selection as an exhibitor would te likely to 


make. For it is notorious that the worst 
place at which a selection can. be made for 
ordinary purposes is the exhibition table. I 
have not gone through the list, but I venture 
to think that if we took the gold medal Roses 
of the last 10 years and filled our -gardens 


with them we should meet with disappoint- 
ment, notwithstanding that they may in- , 


disputably be the ‘‘ best ”’ varieties. Best for 
what? As Hamlet says: “ There’s the rub.” 
Some grow Roses for show, and would rule 


‘out nearly all the most enchanting varieties 


there are. Some grow. for ‘‘ massed ” effect, 
“ bedding ’? Roses, for example; others grow’ 
for individual effect, which throws open the 
door to all that are excellent; some grow for 


early effect, some for mid-season, some for 
late. 


I, however, have to discuss Roses for 
general effect, and this, I think, will better 
fit in with the requirements of most ABC 
readers. So, it is not incumbent upon me to 


inflict a dry disquisition on you as to the re- 


spective classes of Roses, of which there are 
so many as to often confuse those who have 


been growing Roses for many years. Yet as 


I set about the task I feel that to select afew 
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Planting. Dwarf Rose correct way 


M - 
of the most serviceable from hundreds which 
are all useful, to choose a dozen or so of really 
beautiful kinds from some thousand and a 
half of beauties, is a most invidious task, and 
I should shrink from calling any dozen the 
best. Still, I am bold enough to say that for 
general use and real beauty the following 
dozen may be equalled, but not excelled. The 


selection is, of course, made with due regard 
to variety in-colour:—°" è ‘ 

1, General McArthur (H.T.), crimson, con- 
tinuous bloomer; 2, George Dickson (H.T.), 
velvety crimson, strong grower; 3, Frau Karl 


Druschki (H«P.), pure white, the most per- 


fect among white Roses; 4, Mrs. H.’ Stevens 


' (T.), paper-white, with long, pointed buds; 
5, Golden Emblem 


(H.T.), golden-yellow, 
large, perfect in bud; 6, Lady Hillingdon 
(T), deep apricot-yellow, an -established 
favourite; 7, Los Angeles (H.T.), pink and 
coral, gold shaded, fragrant; 8, Ophelia 
(H.T.), salmon-flesh, yellow at base of 
petals;_9, Mrs. H. Morse (H.T.), creamy- 
flesh, with darker shades; 10, Caroline 
Testout (H.T.), pink, good form and remark- 
ably good doer; 11, Mme. Ed. Herriot, 
brick-red and terra-cotta; 12, Independence 
Day (H.T.), orange, shot with flame colour. 

To prevent any mistakes let me hasten to 
add that these are not arranged in order of 
merit, but to colour. For. example, George 
Dickson may be thought by many experts to 
be better than General McArthur, and so it 
may be in some respects. The one could 
never be mistaken for the other. 

It may seem remarkable that eight out of 
these 12 are Hybrid Teas, a class which, in 


-my young days, was not recognised because 


almost -unknown, La , France, Captain 


Planting Dwarf Rose wrong; too deep 
and roots too cramped 


A 
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Christy, and Cheshunt Hybrid being the only 
examples as far as I. can-remember. This 
was in the early ’7os. What is more remark- 


able ‘still is that I have selected only one 


- Hybrid Perpetual, ʻa class which used to be 


the only one excepting Teas, of which I have 
selected only two. The other remaining one 
is an Austrian. Brier, the famous Mme. Ed. 


- Herriot. i 


There is-a very ‘beautiful class which is 
making great headway and ought to find its 
place in every garden, and that is the bush- 


growing single Roses. They started with a 


very high standard and are maintaining it 
well, both with regard to beauty and colour 
and also in continuity of bloom. To those 
who do not know them they are a revelation, 
and I think I should not be just either to you 
or my subject if I passed these over. They 
are the most beautiful of all the Roses, and I 
am offering you a selection of those I know 
to be good :— : | 

Isobel, carmine-salmon; Irish Fireflame, 
reddish-orange; Irish Elegance, copperv- 
salmon; Mrs. Oakley Fisher, apricot-yellovw ; 
Simplicity, white, large; K. of: K., intense 
scarlet. 

I will defer the selection of Ramblers 
pillar Roses, and Polyantha Roses until next 
week, as I think it important. this week to 
make some reference to the^ - | 

PREPARATION OF THE SOIL. The preparation 


of the soil is a matter of the greatest im port- 


October 6, 1993 
ance and more than half the ills our Roses 
are subject to arises from deficiencies jn 
this respect. We cannot all have ideal Rose 
soil, which is a mixture of fat meadow loam 
and cow-manure, but we can all do some. 
thing to bring it a little nearer to that tharac. 
ter. Light brashy. soils might be given an 
admixture of clay; heavy clays might be 
modified by the addition of leaf and bumt 


Planting Standard correctly 


garden refuse, but while this applies in vary- 
ing degrees to different -kinds of soil, one 
condition applies to all, and that is, it must 
be dug deeply and thoroughly pulverised. If 
all our Roses were planted in soil Broken up 
and enriched to the depth of 2 feet, mildew, 
that bane to Roses, would be almost un- 
known in the open air. I have more than 
once, in these notes, insisted on this point at 
some length, and I will not labour it now, 


except to again point out that it is of supreme 
importance, and that no matter how careful }: 


you are to select the best possible plants and 
varieties, if your soil is radically wrong you 
will get little but vexation out of them. The 
best week in the whole year in which to 
plant is the first week in November, so that 
there is ample time for those who intend to 
plant to make due preparation. Commence 
by throwing the soil up roughly, leaving 
every atom of it exposed to the air for a week 
or more. 


whole levelled. Throw the top soil to one 
side, the bottom soil to another, and put them 


back, with manure intermixed, into their 
original respective positions. One caution, 
X f a 
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circumstances should it be worke 
is dry enough not to cling when 
If for any reason I had to plant wi f 
soil was wet I should lay the plants 1n un 
the soil was dry. Then as to the 
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rake depths to be followed. It is as ‘wrong to 
i We plant too shallow as it is to plant too deep. 
Br Too deep the roots are smothered, removed 
la from the aerial influences they need, while at 
ii "ei too slight a depth they do not secure anchor- 
ese age for the plant and are dried and burnt by 
Ssa. “too much of that which the others entirely 


i heavy the 
ition ofa * 


| other hand, dust must 


"of them their ripening, 


' of their greater demands. 


' the September sun paving provided 
th 


lack, The roots should not be set vertically, 
but, at the depth of 4 inches to 6 inches, be 
spread out horizontally so that the young 
rootlets as they progress may. strike outward 
and upward. At that depth they are beyond 
the reach of ordinary frost and yet are near 
enough to the surface to benefit early by the. 
return of the sun during the first half of 
spring. Should Roses be pruned at -planting 
time? In theory no, in practice it is ad- 
visable to remove weak growth. and to 
shorten growths that are unduly long, so that 
the wind may not play so freely upon them 


and by their leverage displace the roots and 
_ stem. The lower eyes in all healthy shoots 


must be encouraged to remain dormant until 


$ - the rigours of March have passed. To cut 
' back to them now would cause them to be 
| the first excited in the early spring and be 


damaged by frost, therefore ‘‘ pruning,” in 
its technical sense, must not be indulged in 


till spring. F. J. F. 
Fruit 


The amateue’s yinery 
Summer is rapidly drawing to an end, and 
the Vines are commencing to exhibit their 
autumnal tints in the leaves. The Grapes 
have completed their colouring, and many 
yet still there are a 
few larger bunches than the average, which- 
have not completed their ripening, because 
-There is more 
work to do in the perfecting of those larger 
bunches; more heat, light, and food are re- 
quired; and more time in which to do the 


$ : work. Meanwhile, the smaller bunches are 
ripe and suitable, being of good flavour and 


colour, and the individual Grapes a good size 
for their variety, the rays of the early part of 
the 
warmth for the completion of their ripening. 
At this period of the year, when the atmo- 
sphere holds in suspension a considerable 


`, quantity of moisture, care should be exercised 


to avoid an excess of moisture in the atmo- 


Sphere of the vinery lest it condense on the 


oe and cause decay among them. This 
is òy no means an imaginary cause of loss of 


Grapes, as those who have been so unfor- 


tunate as to possess vineries with defective 
rofs have discovered to their regret. On the 
not be encouraged or 
tolerated. Therefore a fine Spraying with the 
‘Yringe two or three times a day over the dry 
surfaces of borders, paths, and walls will 


Prevent dust rising, and yet the atmo- 


spheric moisture present be so small as to 
cause very slight condensation on the glass, 
not sufficient to cause any ‘ drip,” and there- 
se none upon the Grapes. Even so, it is 

to maintain a constant watch upon the 
ha of a vinery containing ripe or ripening 
i Saas because when such drip occurs and 
als into a bunch of ripe Grapes the results 
are generally deplorable. 


hare season of ripeness of fruit generally is 
e Season which. precedes decay, and the 
fae IS not exempt from the operation of 
site i Ifthe season of growth and develop- 
id a been attended to by constant care 
ie hough the season of maturity brings 
chiet erent cares to the Grape grower, the 
ie a being to preserve the Grapes from 
dine decay. The atmosphere of the 
Be must be kept moderately dry, and the 
iano cool and as uniform as prac- 
re to be High and undulv low temperatures 
a © be avoided. Ventilation should be free 
constant, yet under intelligent control. 
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Special attention should be given to the 
ventilators in the roof to see that rain does 
not there obtain entrance and fall upon any 
Grapes underneath them, the ventilators be- 
ing regulated to exclude the rain on all occa- 
sions so long as Grapes are liable to be wetted 
by it. Side ventilators and the lowest ventila- 
tors may generally be opened to their widest 
capacity on calm days at this period of the 
year, but during stormy weather they must 
be opened and secured with great care, yet 
allowing the air to pass freely into the vinery 
—so far as the welfare of other plants will 
permit, if any be present. 

Decay, sooner or later, makes its appear- 
ance among ripe Grapes, usually in the form 
of a small speck upon the skin of a berry as 
a speck of mould growing upon a minute 
puncture made by a wasp or large fly. Often 
they arise, in the same way, from a slight 
touch or puncture from the Grape-scissors 
made during the operation of thinning. It 
‘“ goes against the grain ” to cut out these 
lovely and ripe Grapes directly they are de- 
tected, but it is true economy, for that one 
berry may infect the whole bunch with 
mould. A keen cye and a ruthless hand are 
necessary for dealing with these berries, 
otherwise the loss occasioned by them will be 
great. What is the loss of three or four 
pounds of such berries when compared with 
the salvation of a quarter of a ton of good 


Grapes ? 

There are worse enemies than the mould 
which visit the vinery—the rat and the wasp. 
The rat may easily be trapped a reader may 
think, but the rat is a determined and clever 
little animal. When it has discovered Grapes 
to its liking it is not easily trapped. Yet, 
with all its craftiness and subtlety, it can be 
easily baulked. It dislikes prickles of all 
kinds. A prickly thing which it dislikes is a 
bunch of Gorse with all its prickles intact. 
Tie a bunch of Gorse ‘“ head ” or prickles 
downward on the stem of each Vine, at 2 fect 
or 3 feet above the ground, or on anything 
up which it could obtain access to the Grapes. 
This was found very effective in a once very 
famous vinery in England. 

Wasps cannot be so dealt with. The havoc 
they cause in a vinery of ripe Grapes is un- 
believable unless seen. Once only have I 
seen destruction wrought by them, and that 
was nearly 60 vears ago. The wasps had 
possession of the vinery. It was my first and 
only visit to that garden, but the condition of 
what remained of the bunches of Grapes re- 
mains a vivid picture to this day. 
them out by means of wasp-netting. Offer a 
prize or a premium for every wasp nest found 
in the district. Fix: the wasp-netting on 
closely-fitting framework under or over all 
doors and ventilators, and, as far as possible, 
the whole should be movable, to be re-fixed 
at each period of ripe Grapes. If there be 
more than one vinery one set of framework 
and netting may suffice for each vinery in 
succession if required. Fumigants will, 
naturally, come to the mind of the reader, but 
we have to remember that we are dealing 
with food. Thus the wasp presents a more 
difficult problem than the rat, and one of the 
best solutions of the problem is to use our 
utmost endeavour to prevent the increase of 
the pest by the destruction of its nests. In 
this endeavour we may properly and safely 
use the poison potassium cvanide, but it must 
be kept rigorously under lock and key. To 
use this, place a piece about ł inch cube in 
size in a cleft stick, and (after darkness has 
fallen) thrust it into the hole by which the 
wasps enter and leave their nest, cover the hole 
with a spadeful of soil, and dig out the nest 
the next morning. A pad of cotton-wool tied 
on the end of a stick and then saturated with 
potassium cyanide and thrust into the wasps’ 
nest after dark is effective. A large squib of 
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gunpowder ignited and thrust into the hole 


also answers. + : 
But there is a more insidious foe to the 
Grape when ripe. I allude to the black Vine 


weevil (Otiorrhynchus sulcatus), a small, 


dark-coloured beetle, or weevil, about 4 inch 


in length. Its larva cause the damage to 
the ripe Grapes, usually commencing the at- 
tack by spinning a long and fine thread and 
thereby descending on to the selected bunch. 
It commences its attack upon the selected 
Grape close to the junction of the foot-stalk 
with the Grape, and there eats the flesh of 
the’Grape around the foot-stalk. 
centre it attacks the Grape and soon renders 
it unfit for consumption as dessert. For- 
tunately, both beetle and larve have other 
weaknesses, and they can soon be made 
victims to one of -them. They have not a 
secure foothold among the leaves (which they 
also feed upon) and branches of the Vines. 
They are alarmed by vibration of the Vines, 
and thev are easily caused to drop to the 
border by a strong light being suddenly 
brought to bear upon them. (1) By keeping 
a close watch upon the ripe Grapes, with 
scissors in hand, the maggot may be de- 
stroyed. (2) By covering the border and 
paths with newspapers coated with tar on 
one side, then giving the Vines and wires a 
sharp shaking, the beetles fall on to the tar 
and cannot escape. The tarred paper should 
be placed before darkness comes on. J. U. 


Wasps and fruit 


The ‘‘ wasp season ” is again with us, and, 
I make no doubt, most of us are busily com- 
bating these dangerous and destructive 
pests. I wonder if fruit growers have, as a 
whole, noticed that wasps have decided pre- 
ferences among fruits. I have paid con- 
siderable attention to the matter, and I in- 
cline to the belief that in seasons when fruit 
and wasps are alike plentiful the latter 
relish some fruits more than they do others. 
I have seldom had to complain concerning 
attacks upon Peaches, but wasps are particu- 
larly fond of Nectarines. Among Plums, the 
yellow varieties suffer most. Wasps greedily 
devour Jefferson, Oullin's, Coe's Golden 
Drop, and the Gages generally, but they sel- 
dom interfere to any extent with the blue or 
purple Plums, such as Angelina Burdett, 
Kirke’s, Belgian Purple, and so on. Among 
Pears, they attack Louise Bonne, Seckle, and 
Marie Louise. Pitmaston Duchess, Beurré 
Clairgeau, Winter Nelis, and others are im- 
mune. Among Apples wasps show a decided 
preference for such varieties as Irish Peach, 
Cox's, Ribston Pippin, and Court Pendu plat, 
leaving Worcester Pearmain and the majority 
of cooking Apples severely alone until nothing 
else is available. While all Grapes are at- 
tacked by wasps, vet I have observed that in 
a house in which Alicante and Muscat of 
Alexandria are grown, the former will be left 
alone until the Muscats are cleared. I dare- 
sav other fruit growers could supply instances 
of the likes and dislikes of wasps. Scor. 


Peaches on south walls 


The value of a substantial mulch, in the 
case of Peach-trees on walls, is fully admitted 
by everyone. Many, however, permit the 
mulch to remain over long, and thus prevent 
the sun from warming up the borders at this 
season, and so helping the tree to ripen up its 
wood. The mulch, therefore, mav now be 
carefully raked off, and if there be anv coarse 
growths or any evidently superfluous shoots 
these can at the same time be removed. 
During the present autumn there has been a 


surprising lack of weather which has been of 


assistance in ripening Peach wood, and I 


learn that complaints are general. 
A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 
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PE 
Southern Counties 
Spring Cábbage 

Weather conditions having been favour- 
able, the plants have made quick growth, and 
are now ready for getting out. If to follow 
Onions a mere cleaning of the ground and a 
light forking of the surface are,a sufficient 
preparation, as much of the manure dug in 
last spring and artificials applied afterwards 
are still unexhausted. -If to be planted else- 
where, the plot will have been made ready, 


‘and only requires the surface to be made 


fim. On insect-infested soils it is always 
wise to apply a light dressing of lime to the 
surface a day or so in advance of planting. 
With regard to distances at which to plant 


spring Cabbages, varieties of the Harbinger 


type may stand as close together as 15 inches 


inches apart each way. The larger hearting 

kinds, such as Mein’s No. 1, require a dis- 

tance of 2 feet each way. 

Late Potatoes a. N a 
Push on with’ the lifting and storing of the 

tubers, as nothing is to be gained by leaving 


them in the ground after the tops have died 


down. Allow the tubers to remain on the 
surface long enough to become dry, particu-. 
larly if they have to be clamped or pitted. A 
good plan is to dig throughout one day, and 
to sort, pi¢k up, and store the next, when the 
weather promises to be fine. Present-day ex-\ 
perience hardly pays for the saving of home- 
grown seed. There are, of course, exceptions, 


and where such a course is found satisfactory | 


place the seed tubers in a separate place, or. 
lay them out thinly on a shelf in the Potato 
store. If disease has been prevalent, collect 


and burn the dead haulm. ' E i 


Onions and Lettuce 


Dahlias 


Hoe and cléar off weeds from’ between the 
drills of ‘both now. The weeds in the drills 
eis ea the plants should be removed by 
hand. ` oo 


Herbaceous borders. 
‘These are still remarkably gay with various 


autumnal flowering subjects, and, with at- 


tention in the way of removing dead flowers 
and, above all, keeping them staked and tied, 
they will continue to make a fine display 
some time longer.. Tritomas, too, will soon 
be at their best. Being rather top-heavy, the 


. heads of bloom are at the mercy of rough 


winds and need supporting in exposed posi- 
tions, otherwise they look far handsomer 
minus the support of stakes. A fine. effect 
can be produced by planting. white Dahlias 
of medium height between them. 


These require frequent attention in the way” 
of thinning out and supporting the growths 
with ties, especially plants grown for effect 
alone. Where suitable arid appreciated, the 
more modern and dwarfer kinds give much 
less trouble in this respect, and are wonder- 
fully floriferous. | i 


Cafceolarias 
Take cuttings of the different bedding 
varieties and insert them 2 inches apart in a 
bed of prepared soil made up in a cold frame. 
The best cuttings are such as can be had with 
a heel. This merely needs smoothing or, 
trimming, and, with the removal. of. the two 


- Jower leaves, the cuttings are ready for in- 
E "À. 


sertion. 


N 
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THE WEEK'S WORK 


‘ | | s 
Midland Counties 

Chrysanthemums | 

These should now be housed, except, per- 
haps, the very latest-flowering . varicties. 
Before the plants are, removed indoors clean 
the pots and spray the foliage with a solution 
of sulphide of potassium, 3 0z. toa gallon of 
rain-water. Avoid overcrowding, as this 
always leads to disappointment. If the plants 
are overcrowded when removed to the houses 
the flowers are bound to suffer. For some 
time after the plants are removed indoors 
they should be given liberal ,yventilation by 


night as well as by day, taking care at the 


same time to prevent cold draughts. It is 
advisable to fumigate or vaporise the plants 
on two or three occasions at intervals of about 
six days to make certain that aphis or thrips 


both in and between the rows; while those, ` will not disfigure the flowers. Watering 


such as Flower of Spring, etc., should be 18 


must be done with care, and the strength of 
the manure-water or other stimulants gradu- 
ally decreased. _ 2 - 


Primula sinensis = 
. Plants that have been growing in cold. 


frames should now be removed to a light and 
airy structure, where they can be protected 
from frost and damp. Wash the pots and set 
the pots well apart, to allow. sufficient light 
and air to-_pass amongst them. 


Tuberous-rooted Begonias 
` These should now be carefully lifted with a 
fork, leaving the growth intact and laying on 
the border of a cool Peach-house or vinery 
until the stems leave the corms easily. These 
may then be stored away in boxes of dry 
sand and placed in a dry, frost-proof room or 
shed for the winter until spring, when they- 
may be started into growth as required. 
Cannas aa ve ) 
= These may be lifted and the growth 
shortened back to within 6 inches of the 
roots, boxed up, and wintered in a frost-proof 
shed, keeping them moderately dry. 
Standard Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Pelar- 
= goniums, etc. = 3 
Those that were plunged in their pots 
should have the roots trimmed off from the 
pots, the pots washed, and the plants pruned 
to the hard wood.- They should then be 
placed closely together in a cool house or 
deep pit. Occasional syringing when the 
weather is fine and shade from bright sun- 


shine will assist the plants to recover from 
the severe check. | o 


Cauliflowers 

Plants from the first autumn sowing will 
now be large enough for planting out in cold 
frames for the winter. If the plants show 


' signs of flagging after ‘planting keep the 


frames rather close for a few days until the 
roots become active, after which air should 


. be admitted. freely, removing the lights en- 


tirely in favourable weather throughout the 
winter. l 


Spinach , 
‘The plants of the second sowing are read 
for thinning, and this should be fmt before 
crowding takes place. Overcrowding is 
liable to cause mildew, especially in low-lying 
districts. A distance of 3 inches should be 
allowed between the plants in the row, later 
remoying every other plant for use as they 
become large enough. In order to promote 
the growth of large, healthy leaves give fre- 
quent light dustings of soot and hoe the 
‘ground between the rows as often as possi- 
ble. The largest leaves should be gathered 
from the early-sown plants, whether required 
for cooking or not,. to encourage the growth 

of young, fresh leaves. -. BFLW.G 


é 


-example, Keiser’s Kroon, and to rély upon 
those which have flowers of the more delicate - 


© Scotland 
Bulbs 


Successional plantings of bulbs for forcing | 


are now due. These, of course, - include 
Roman, Italian, cinthe 
Freesias, Narcissi, and Tulips in variety. In 
the case of the last it is-good policy to avoid 
the more crudely-coloured sorts, such as, for 


and. Dutch Hyacinths, ` 
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shades in pink, yellow, and white. Bulbsof | $" 


Lilium longiflorum ought to be potted up as 


soon as they are delivered, and those who 4a 


have ample heat will find a batch of 
Tuberoses very useful early inthe New Year, 


Peaches and Nectarines in pots - 


Trees of Peaches and of Nectarines in pots 
may now be removed to the open, ‘and, in, 
order to prevent damage to the pots in the 
event of severe frosts, they ought to be 
plunged. Previously, should any of them-te, 
quire potting, they ought to receive attention, 
Use rich, turfy loam for this purpose, and. 
the richness of the material will soon. com 
pensate for any disturbance to the roots. 
Keep the foliage green as long as possible by 
frequent svringings after repotting has been 
done. E 


Tomatoes ín unheated houses 


Where Tomatoes are grown as catch crops 
‘in unheated houses the ripening must now be 
hastened as quickly as possible. It is now 
permissible, with this in view, to defoliate the 


plants entirely in order that the trusses E 
fruit may be fully exposed to the sun. At 4) 
the same time, water may be withheld almost y. 


entirely. It has been a bad season for Toma. 


toes which have been grown in unheated 1. 


houses. 


Azaleas ` 
If any imported Azaleas are being handled 
they arrive. 


down, and placed in quite a cool house. 
Strict care is necessary in respect of water- 


ing, fof if the plants are allowed. to become |- 


dry, bud-dropping is cértain to follow. 
Cuttings i 
The cutting season, save, perhaps, as fe 
gards Calceolarias, ought now to be drawing 
to a close. The Calceolaria will do well 
enough in October, but the plant Is one 


which thas—not unjustly—lost caste. 4%. 


best of the family for summer bedding pur 
poses is, undoubtedly, C. amplexicaulis. 

cuttings are none the worse of a light shade 
for a short time, and the keynote. of success 


—is coolness. 


Kitchen garden 


for forcing they should be potted up—no }. 
into pots of too large dimensions—as soon as |. 
Established pieces can-now be 4}. 
removed from the plunging-ground, cleaned 


| 
} 
t 
! 
l 
l 


Digging, in the case of quarters from which : 


crops have been cleared, is again due. Gar- 
den débris of all kinds may be profitably 
trenched in, provided the break or border is 
not to be needed immediately. Time must 
be allowed for consolidation. Stgre Onions, 
putting ‘‘ thick necks” on one side for early 
use. Parsley and other herbs can be cut an 
dried for winter use. A frame filled with 

former mav be useful at a later date, and 4 
sowing of Chervil may go into a frame I0 
winter supplies. 
until a sufficient supply is assured. ae 
Beans can be sown in pots where heat can" 


are in demand sowings must be m a 
frames, those from which Melons have. 


cleared being especially suitable = pa 


’ 


pose. 


Cabbages may be plartted | 


-assured when it is needed, and if Radi ame 
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i VEGETABLES 


Garden Peas 


he de. In the past, when this important vegetable 
ad D+: fag not been so successful as desired, the 
aiies trouble more than once was traced to the use 
of fresh manure—that is to say, manure dug 


ting of} : 


Tt is pede 
ie into the ground the same season.as the seeds 
hn e:; are sown. In these days, therefore, this item 
wide: is avoided. I try also to avoid one other de- 
wahis tail, and that is the necessity for giving 
utok- water. The second rule is not so easy to fol- 
dede low; still, by deep digging, it is possible, even 
vil #; when one has a soil that quickly dries. At 
leds ' any rate, by the observance of both, this 
` į sason has been one of plenty. Owing to a 
tier backward spring, the start was not so early 
as in some years; still, as remarked when 


ae ne Peas did come in there were plenty of 
."’ them. 
a -I often think too much fuss is made about 
ae varjeties. Perhaps, if the sorts that are 
hors,” Brown be mentioned, [ shall the better reach 
n x.. my point. This year Pioncery for example, was 
a sown a couple of weels earlier than the 
Pilot, the one not requiring sticks, the other 
mw", reaching 5 feet in height, and I gathered from 
5° the latter a week before the other. Perhaps 
ns my notions about varieties are peculiar; any- 
how I know but few gardeners who would 
jhe like to cling to four or five sorts only in pro- 
| viding a constant supply; but this is what I 
a do. The two named, thensGradus to follow, 
oe Duke of Albany. and lastly the Gladstone. It 
Pes may be that Thomas Laxton is the better 


ra compared to Gradus, but the latter does re- 


het * 

He" markably well, and has borne very prolific 
a crops on haulm 6 feet high. Duke of Albany 
be is superb as a grower and in the eating, and 


i this is near on S feet high. The Gladstone 

er ds shorter, of fine Sturdy growth, and as a 

late kind not casv to beat. It will he seen 
‘that Pioneer could well be done without. 

The succession is secured by sowing each 

n kind more than once; and this is done by 

yy Planting double-rows of seeds put in about 


EI 
eA inches apart. Plants well apart from each 
A other are considered of moment. 

x SURREY. 
TER 

‘ . Cucumbers 

_ Plants just beginning to bear will, under 
i suitable conditions. eontinue to give a sup- 


Ply till the end of the vear. The growths 
must be kept well thinned out and only 
moderately cropped, removing each fruit as 
soon as it has reached. a serviceable size. 
Light top-dressing should be afforded as 
often as the roots appear on the surface of 
the bed. Provided suitable structures are at 
command a batch may now be planted to 
Provide a crop for winter and early spring 
Supplies, using 4 compost of good turfy loam, 
leaf-mould, and a little sand. Allow the 
plants to grow well up the trellis before 
pinching or allowing fruits to form, after 
which they should be cropped lightly. Main- 
tan a night temperature of 68 degs. to ṣo 
ess. and a moist atmosphere.. Svringe the 
foliage only on bright days. F. W.G. 


Pea Gladstone 


It is now over 20 vears since Gladstone 
displaced Autocrat as one of the best late 
eas for exhibition, and the variety still ap- 
Pears to hold its own in that respect, if one 
may form an opinion from its frequent 
“ppearance on the show bench. Apart from 
that, Gladstone is an admirable variety for 
the table—the seeds are of a fine green colour 
nm delicious when cooked. About 33 feet in 
eight, Gladstone, if sown early, naturally 
‘'ucceeds the midseason Peas, and several 
well-known -seed firms. bv careful selection, 
now offer greatlv-improved strains of this 


PRA N 
‘ery popular variety, Scor. 


W. Scott, Sweet Peas. 


‘ 
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“Gardening Illustrated ” 
Medal Winners 


ABINGDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY: 
D. Collier (second year), highest points. 

ABOYNE HORTICULTURAL Society : Mr. Wm. 
Morrison (second year), vegetables. 

ACCRINGTON AND DISTRICT ALLOTMENTS 
Sociery : Messrs. Bertwell and Ashworth, 
vases cut blooms. 

ALDERLEY EDGE AND WiLmsLow HorrTI- 
CULTURAL AND Rose Society: Mr. J. 
McGarry (gardener to Vernon Bellhouse, 
Esq.), best collection herbaceous blooms. 

AUDLEM FLORAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Messrs. S. Cadman and J. Williams 
(tied), highest points cottagers. 

BECKENHAM AND DISTRICT ALLOTMENT 
‘Society: Mr, A. E. Barnes (second year), 


highest points. 
BEDWELLTY AGRICULTURAL Society: Mr. T. 


Hale, vegetables. 3 

BEDWORTH FLORAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. John Knight, points. ` 

Bextey Hearn anb DISTRICT ALLOTMENT 
AssociaTion: Mr. W. G. Cardy, highest: 
points. S 

BIRMINGHAM Post Orrice HORTICULTURAL 
Sociery: Mr. F. Anderson, highest points. 

BODDINGTON AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. A. Paxton (gardener to the 
Hon. Mrs. Hope Brookes) (second year), 
highest points. 

Bo’nEss AND District HORTICULTURAL AND 
ALLOTMENT AssociaTION : Mr. Dugald Ander- 
son, highest points. 7 

BOURTON - ON ~- THE - Hitt HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. J. G. Davis (gardener to Col. 
A. Dugdale) (second year), vegetables. 


Mr. 


BRISLINGTON FLOWER SHOW: Col. Arm- 

, Strong (gardener, Mr. Pollard), four pots 
single Begonias. 

ALLOTMENT HOLDERS? ASSOCIA- 


BURNLEY 
TION: Mr. H. Hulme, most meritorious ex- 
hibit. - 

‘Bury AND DISTRICT ALLOTMENT Society: 
Mr. J. E. Howell (second vear), vegetables. 

CALEDONIAN GARDENS ASSOCIATION: Mr. 
W. Munro, best bed of annuals. 

Cannock AND District Horticutturac 
Society: Mr. E. Whitehouse, vegetables. 
` CARNFORTH AND District GARDENERS’ AS- 


sociaTION: Mr. F. Waghorn, best hand 


bouquet. 
CHADWELL Hlearu HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : 


Mr. G. Cook, vegetables. 
DENTON AMATEUR GARDENERS’ Society: 


Mr. R. Saxby, most points. 
Dipsspury FlorticurturaL Society: Mr. 


DuNnBAR HORTICULTURAL Society: Mr. 
Thos. Gillies, cut flowers (nine vases). 

GOLDERS GREEN ALLOTMENT AND FHOrTI- 
CULTURAL AssociATION: Mr. E. T. F. Pope, 
collection of salads. 

GREASROROUGH GARDENERS’ ASSOCIATION: 
Mr. C. W. Ripley, Red Cabbage. 

HALLIWICK PARK ALLOTMENTS ASSOCIATION : 
Mr. A. Fairchild, vegetables. 

Hook WarsasH HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY: 
Capt. A. H. Coltart, vegetables. 

HORNCASTLE GARDENS AND ALLOTMENTS 
Association: Mr. H. Woolley, vegetables. 

Ivy ALLOTMENT Assoctation: Mr. T. 
Chiverall, Potatoes. 

KETTERING CO-OPERATIVE SocteTy FLOWER 
Snow: Mr. F. Middleton (second vear), 
highest points. 

KipnuorE ENp AND DISTRICT GARDENING 
Association: Mr. J. Knight, vegetables. 

KIRKCALDY AND District HORTICULTURAL 
AND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY : Mr. Geo. Clark, 
best pot plant. 

MARKET BOSWORTH AGRICULTURAL AND 
Horricuttur W. Society: Mr. William Lee. 

Miexstrie HoRrTticUeTtURAaL Sociery: Mr. 


John Dawson, vegetables. 
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NortH WEALD HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY: 


Mr. J. Maynard, highest points. 
OLp Rapnor HorricutturaL Society: Mr. 


A. J. Rawlings, highest pomts. 

Ripinc Mitzi FLORAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. L..Smith, highest points. 

SaLtine HorticutTuraL Society: Mr. Alex. 
Baxter, best vegetable garden. 

SANDHURST HORTICULTURAL Society: Mr. 
W. Newens, collection of vegetables. 

SELSIDE AND GRAYRIGG AGRICULTURAL 
Socrery: Mr. J. C. Atkinson, Potatoes. 

SOUTHGATE CHASE ALLOTMENTS SOCIETY: 
Mr. H. Barton, collection of vegetables. 

Sourn West Ham anno District HORTICUL- 
TURAL Society: Mr. E. H. Francis, Spring 
Onions. 

STAPLEFORD AND SANDIACRE CO-OPERATIVE 
Society, Lro.: Mr. H. Atkin, collection of 
vegetables. 

STENTON HorTicutturat Society: Mr. 
Jas. Dawson, highest points cottagers’ class, 

STEWARTS AND LtoyDs 
Exuipition: Mr. Alex. Anderson, highest 


points vegetable section. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON AND Pstricr ALLOT- 


MENT Association: Mr. T. H. Bazeley, 
- Runner Beans. 
SuTTON AND Districr JIORTICULTURAL 


Society: Mr. W. J. Cook, best exhibit in 
show. 
TRAWDON AND Districr HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. Eli Pounder, highest points. 
ULey-cum-OWLren Frowrer Snow: Mrs. 
B. Bloodworth, highest points flower section. 
WALSDEN ALLOTMENT AND HORTICULTURAL 
Association: Mr. J. A. Stansfield, vege- 


tables, 


Horticultural Societies’ News 


The annual exhibition of the Peeblesshire 
Horticultural Society was held on August 
23rd. Many of the exhibits were not up to 
the high standard of past years. Neverthe- 
less, there was a wonderful array, and what 
it would have been like with but a little sun- 
shine one can but conjecture. The fruit sec- 
tion was very good, the Apples being fairly 
numerous, though lacking in size. Currants 
and Berries had both quality and quan- 
tity, and Raspberries were extremely large. 
The exhibits of Peaches were very strong, 
and provided a close contest. A special fea- 
ture of the show was the display of Grapes 
of all varieties. Melons also presented a 
strong class. In the vegetable classes the 
collections suffered owing to the vagaries of 
the weather. Cabbages, however, were up 
to normal; Turnips, Carrots, and Potatoes 
suffered from lack of sunshine, but though 
on the small side, they were very firm, and 
had excellent quality. Tomatoes were a 
strong class. Cauliflowers, Celery, and Beet, 
like the Potatoes, were smaller than usual. 
The cut flowers were a very pretty class, the 
blooms being fine and fresh. Plants, too, 
were in strong array, and Mr. D. C. Eagles- 
ham gained the bronze medal presented by 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for the best exhibit 
in the show, which was a stately Fuchsia. 
A frequent prize-winner in the flower section 
was Mr. Duncan Hutton. 


Horticultural secretaries will be interested 
in the offer announced in the new Roses and 
Plants Catalogue of the Hampton Plant Co., 
5. New Malden, Surrey. A discount of 10 
per cent. is allowed on club or combined 
orders of seven or more purchasers. Each 
purchaser's order is separately packed and 
the combined purchase sent in one large 
parcel to one address. Two and a half per 
cent. is allowed on three orders and 5 per 
cent. on four to six orders. The 48 pp. cata- 
logue covers all average requirements and 
includes fruit-trees, shrubs, and hardy plants. 
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BEES ` 
l os. 2O% 

i ž : i , 
| Feeding. 

I hope the bees of all my fellow’ bee-keepers 
who peruse this column are as busy killing 
off or driving out the drones as my own are. 
It is to be observed that the worker bees. do’ 
not sting the drones to death, but they are 
so bitten and worried by the workers that 
their life within: the hive is intolerable, and 
they leave it in the time of sunshine, fearing 
to return to meet-the vicious attacks of their 
former companions. The expulsion of the 
‘““ lazy, vane drone ” is one of the surest 
proofs that all is well within the hive. 


` Autumn is at hand, bringing with it. chilly 


evenings and nights and shorter days. | Nectar 
is present in the flowers in less quantities, and 


clearly the bees cannot keep up their honey- . 


making and storing in sufficient quantities to 
provide both daily food and a winter ‘supply 
to make up for what the bee-master has with- 
drawn from the hive, which he calls, from-his 


int of view, ‘‘ surplus.” 


This attack by the workers is therefore a | 


sign to the owner of the hives that autumn 
feeding must be thought about. The middle 
of September is always quite early enough to 
start,-but it should be completed by the last 


-` day of that month, consequently the process 
must be by rapid feeding. Stocks must be — 


fed up as rapidly as possible with the thicker 


‘kind of syrup, -slightly warmed, adding a 
-dessertspoonful of vinegar and’a good pinch 


of salt to every pint. The general recipe is, by 
weight, one pint of hot water to two parts of 
sugar—only best cane. By measure these pro- 
portions work out to 1 pint of hot water to 
21 Ibs. of sugar. The solution must be 
just to boil, and only just. 
At any rate the sugar must: be entirely 
dissolved. Should very fine and warm 
weather supervene in the first half of 
October during the feeding, do not stop the 
feeding, because the bees ought to have their 
stores > 
many days. Cold weather iş certain to come 


then which will bring the bees into a cluster 


in the hive, and so they will leave off sealing 
the filled cells. This unsealed honey means 
crystallisation, and the heat of the hive would 
never be raised to such a point as would 
cause it to liquefy again. Unsealed cells, 
too, would encourage fermentation, and, of. 
course, this sourness is extremely bad in a 
hive. Entrances have, of course, been nar- 
rowed to prevent robbing both by other bees 
B. R. H. 
CATALOGUES RECEIVED 

. Central Garden Supplies, Kenton, Harrow, 
and Charles Street, E.C. 1.—List of Dahlias, 
bulbs, and Roses. 

Wheatcroft Bros., Gedling, Notts.—List of 
Roses. ` a 3 

Daniels Bros., Itd., Norwich.—Fruit-trees, 
Roses, bulbs, and plants. 


Thyne and Son, 8 and 10, Union Sireet, 
Dundee.—Spring flowers. 


T. Rivers and Son, Lid., Sawbridgeworth. -~ 


—Descriptive catalogue of fruit-trees and 
Roses. 7 


T. E. Harrison and Sons, Darras Hall 


Nurseries, Ponteland, near Newcastle.—Gold ` 


medal Violas. 


Hampton Plant Co., New Malden, Surrey. 


—Guaranteed Roses. 


With’s Chemical Manure Co., Hereford.— 


Universal manure. 


All correspondence on editorial matters 


should be addressed to, the Hditor, “Gar- 
dening Milustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, 
London, H.O. and not to individuals. 


sufficient before October has gone- 


- Box, and Hibiscus syriacus. 
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- Correspondence 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if- correspondents | 


follow these. rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, 
and addressed to the Eptron of GARDENING,’ 8, 
-Bouverie Street, London, 
business should be. sent to the PUBLISHER. The 
name and address of\the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 


sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 


GARDENING has to be sent to presa some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. . 

' Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair ewamples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 


of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not — 


more than four plants should be sent in any. one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 


than one kind is‘sent they should be -numbered. . 


‘Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

. Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 


from several correspondents single specimens of 


fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. 
| name only four varieties at a time. 


‘PLANTS AND FLOWERS 
Plants for bank o= | 


' _(Talbot).—You cannot do better than plant 
Rosa Wichuraiana, Periwinkle, Hypericums, 
Brambles, Travellers’ 
Helianthemums. - 


Hesperis ‘matronalis failing 


(E. A. Saunders, Captain).—We fail to find | 
_any trace of disease on the leaves of Hesperis 
matronalis submitted, and attribute the per- 


forations to the work of a caterpillar. of 
some description. We have seen the samë 
thing happen before, and after the caterpillars 
have been got rid of the trouble has ceased. 
Careful searching of the stems, leaves, and 
'the “soil beneath the plants should result in 
their capture, and with perseverance they 
should soon be entirely got rid of. =. 
Rabbit-proof plants | 
(Mrs. D. Aspinall-Turner)—Of shrubs the 
following are rabbit-proof :—Azaleas, Rhodo- 


’ dendrons, Spurge Laurel, Juniperus, Poten- 


tilla fruticosa, Furze, Forsythia suspensa, 


' Jasminum nudiflorum, Lilacs, Tree Pzeonies, 


Symphoricarpus, Ruscus aculeatus, Lycium 
barbatum, Euonymus japonicus, Ligustrum, 
Hypericums, Hydrangeas, Rhus Cotinus, 


herbaceous plants are immune from the at- 
tacks of rabbits :—Tritonia, Iris, . Winter 
Aconite, Narcissi, Solomon’s Seal, Lily-of- 
the-Valley, Aquilegias, Periwinkle, Scillas; 


Delphiniums, Primroses, Anemones, Violets, 
Poppies, Foxgloves, Pansies, Stachys lanata, . 


and Muscari. 


Growing Agapanthus ae 

_ (Civies).—The Agapanthus, or African Lily, 
is of very easy culture, and, being a liberal 
feeder, the soil into which it is potted should 
consist of two-thirds good turfy loam and 
one-third well-decayed ‘manure, with a 
sprinkling of rough sand. It needs plenty of 


water during the growing season, and when ~ 


the pot is. full of roots a little liquid-manure 
about once a fortnight is very beneficial. The 
leaves die off in the autumn, and the plant 
must be wintered where just, clear of frost 
but nothing more. Throughout the winter 
only sufficient water should be given to keep 
the soil moist. With the return of spring you 
may repot it, or, if you wish to increase the 
stock, divide it. After the plants have begun 


E.C. 4.- Letters, on | 


We can undertake to 


Joy, London- Pride, ° 


The following | 


- to root freely in the fresh soil more water is 


necessary. The plants may be 
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stood out-of. 


= doors in the summer. Tubs are the best, as 
the roots being so vigorous are very apt to 
break ordinary pots. Any grower of hardy 


plants can supply plants of the Cheddar 


Pink and Antirrhinum and Wal 


flower seeds 


can be purchased from any seedsman. © 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


- Making a Holly hedge 


(Mrs. M. Garnett).—Prepare the site 
during winter by trenching, and add some 


old manure if the land is very poor. In 
April or early in May obtain plants which 
have been occasionally transplanted, and 
which are from 15 inches to 18 inches high 
and well furnished with branches, and plant 
so that the ends of the branches pretty well 


apart. They will require water 
have become well established, 
must be kept down always. 


meet, or are, say, from 12 inches to 15 inches 


till the roots 
and weeds 
In selecting 


Hollies for hedge planting have them all as 
nearly as possible of the same size and 
strength. Suitable shrubs for your purpose 


would be Aucubas, Berberis, Box, Diplo- 
pappus, Kalmia, Magnolia, Olearia, 
Osmanthus, Pieris, Pernettya, Skimmia, 


and Veronica. Look round the district and 


accordingly. 
p VEGETABLES 
Rhubarb planting 
(R. L. B., Taunton)—Rhuba 


thus find out what are the best and select 


rb roots may 
be planted at any time after the leaves have 


decayed. and left the crowns clear. ‘Any time 


from November till March wil 
weather, but the earlier the 


| do in open 
better. For 


Rhubarb which is to be a long-standing crop 


you should open a trench 4 feet 


ing out the soil 12 inches deep on each side. 


Then put in a heavy dressing of 


wide, throw- 


well-decayed 


manure, and thoroughly fork that into the 


bottom soil; replace the top 


soil, mixing 


other short manure with it, and leave it to 
settle for a month. Then open holes 4 feet 


apart along the trench and pla 


nt the roots, 


just covering the crowns with soil and wel 


- treading it round them. The pl 


arits must be 


well mulched with rotten manure, and if thy 
summer is at all dry watered also, the object 
being to secure strong plants the first season. 
The growth must not be pulled the first year 
and moderately the second, or the plants wi! 
be very much weakened. You may preter 


_ short rows to one long one. 
ties are :—Hawke’s Champagn 
rich-coloured), and, for later 
Victoria. There are many var 
ally more expensive, but these 


e (early and 
pulling, the 
jeties, genel- 
are first-rate. 


The best varie. 


Hawke’s Champagne is the chief London | 


‘market Rhubarb. 


sent-have been eaten by a sm 
prevalent in the autumn. If 


SHORT REPLIES 


Leonora F. Yorke Smith.—The leaves J% 
all slug Yey 
you carefully 


examine the-leaves you will no doubt find the 


culprit. 


NAMES OF PLANTS — 


J- G. - C.—Specimen insufficient. ig 
send a specimen in flower. ‘The blooms 0 


the piece you send had all fallen 


` W.-H, Ampfield.—Jasminum 
Chas. Duruz.—Olearia stellu 
Gunniana. 


ofi. 


A` H. Wolley Dod.—1, Geranium grandi 
florum; 2, Geranium ibericum. 


paniculatum. 
lata syn. 0. 


NAMES OF FRUIT 


H. J. .Page,—Apples : I, Lane’s Print 


Albert; 2, Ross Nonpareil; 3, 
4. Lord Grosvenor. 


Lord Derby 
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Naw, Woon, Ltd. (Dept. H), STOURBRIDCE 5 i 258, Vauxhall Bridge Rd., London 
. Se eee 
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ROSES 


DIR è Os . . 
2/6 each, 25/- dozen. Fine decorative trees: 


. Mmo. Le Couthe, pure 
_ white. 


TULIP TREES 
ng trees, 5/- each. 
Selected ,, ‘6/8 each. 
_ WALLFLOWERS 
Fine many plants, 
Blood Red. Por dozen, | Hydrangea, 
1/8 ; per 100, 9/-. 10/- dozen, 
All orders over 20/- carriage paid. 


WISTARIA SINENSIS 
3/- each, 35/- dozen. 


REDUCED 
PRICES 


IMMEDIATE 
| _DELIVERY 


Lae ee eee 
- SEND P.C. FOR LIST 
AND QUOTATION 
———————_—_———__— 


Please state size 
of House 


Am- Phas. ` 


monia. 


Guaranteed Analyses. 
pee Sa. 


$750 40°00 — 


aa — —_— 


Pure Raw English Bone Meal 
Pure Carbonate of Lime 


CASH WITH ORD 
Cartiage Paid. 


THE CROSS BONE 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
GUARANTEED 


DWARF ROSES, 1/- each, 10/- for 12, 75/- for 100. 
` Those marked * can be supplied in Standarda. 


Alex. H. Gray Edu Meyer *Cruss an Teplitz *La Franoe *Mre. A. Ward P. G. de Rohan 
*Aug. Hartmann *Earl of Cosport “Harry Kirk: *Laurent Carle Mra. G. Norwood *Pharisaer 
*Arnold Jansen “Frau K. Drusohki “Hugh Diokson — “Liberty | *Mre. C. Shawyer *Prinoess Mary 

“British Queen *Fisher Holmes *Hadley *L. C. Breslau “Mre. J. Laing “Red Letter Day 

Colleen *Cen. Jaqueminot *Jullet *Mme. A. Chatenay My Maryland *Riohmond 
*Capt. Hayward *Cen. MaoArthur *K. A. Viotoria *Mme. Ed. Herriot *Melody *8unburet 
Caroline Testout- *C. ©. Waud ` | *Lady Ashtown, *Mme. Leon Pain *Ophelia *Virioh Brunner 

` *Cynthia Ford *Geo. Diokson *Lady Hillingdon - “Mme. Ravary Orleans Rose White Killarney 
*Daily Mail Gorgeous 1 “Lt. Chaure ° *Mme. 8. Weber “Prince de Bulgarie | *Willowmere 
. Koarlate l A much larger selection is desoribed in dur Illustrated Catalogue. 


PILLAR OR RAMBLER ROSES. 


Aglaia Dorothy Perkine Coldfinoh Rubin Wedding Bolle Blush Rambier 

Amerioan Piilar Donay Hiawatha Tausendsohon Phiiadeiphia Thalia 

Crimson Rambler Exooelea Lady Cay White Dorothy Perkins! Flower of Fairfield Vellohenbiau 

LARGE FLOWERING CLIMBING ROSEs. Price 1/6 each, 16/- per doz. 

Paul's Scarlet Climber Glory de Dijon Amerioan Beauty Aviateur Bloriot Cruss an Teplitz 

‘ Caroline Testout Dr. van Fleet Marquise de sinety | Alberio Barbier K. A. Viotoria 

Captain Christy Zepherine Drouhin Emily Gray i C. F. Moyer l 

CLEMATIS | PYRAMID BOX TREES | Cueider Rose, PAONIES STRAWBERRIES = |Pampas Deion 


1/- each, 10/- dozen. 


Jaokmani), blue. 1 ft. to 4 ft. high. Od. eac largest strawberry in 
. ; . g ANBERRIES plants, 10d. each, Xmas Roses, 1/3 each, 12/- 
- Villo de Lyon, carmine. Each, 2/- to 7/6. Str oe ule h, 9/- per doz. the e = ee As eae E f 
y a na I 8, - eac ’ 


18/- per dozen. 
Red . Currants, 10d 
each, 8/- 
Laburnum Standards, Blaok Currants, 10d. 2—3 ft... 7/- 
each, 8/- 


1/- each, | Gooseberries, 1/- each, 

10/- per dozen. 
Under 10/- add 9d.; from 10/- to 20/- add 1/- extra. 

? GUARANTEE. —We guarantee all plants to be of first quality, and will return money if not satisfactory on arrival Write for Descriptive Ilustrated Catalogue, 


THE HAMPTON PLANT 


OUR NURSERIES ARE AT SOUTH LANE, NEW MALDEN. 


= "e MEET-ALL 


Sul. j : 
phates. Potash. 14 lhs. 


ER | If within the Railway Co.'s fixet radius of de 
- | Port. Please state Station or Port and Full Address. 


Directions for use, full Price List, sent with all orders, or on application to the Sele Manwacturers -— 


MANURE & LIME C0., LTD. (rept. B), 


AND PLANTS 


STANDARD ROSES, 3/- cach, 35/- dos. 


Price 1/- each, 10/« por doz. Extra Selected, 1/3 each, 1 2/- per doz. 


24 varieties, large Madame Koo i, the Anemones, 1/6 doz., 10/- 100, 


crop 
PRIVET EVERGREEN) | 12 for 2/6; 25, 4/-3! 10/- per dozen, 
Fine Bushy Plants. 50, 7/6 ;-100, 12/6. mee 8/- each, 
Doz. 100| AMPELOPSIS VEITCHI Fiery Thorn (red berried), 


50/-) /- each, 10/- dozen. 3/6 each. 


DELPH INIUM PHLOX Large stock of 


Lilies, irises, Topiary Treee, 
Large clumps, finest |In fine variety, strong 


per dozen. 


per dozen. 

Fruit Trees. eto. 
colours, 7d. ea., 6/- doz. clumps, 7d. ea., 6/- dz. | pun desrriptions in Catalogue. 
Bankers: BARCLAYS. 


CO., 5, NEW MALDEN, SURREY. 


3) WATER 
STOVE 


A Complete Heating Apparatus 
for Greenhouses up to 20’ x 10’. 
Burns Anthracite, Coke or Cinders, 
Moist Heat. No injurious fames. 


Boilers & Heating 
Sete of every 
Desoription. 


12 HOURS’ BOILER WORKS, 


We Specialise in 


FOREST TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES 
& SHRUBS, CONIFERS, FRUIT TREES, 
ROSES, &c. 


The hardiest in Britain, 
Tell us your needs and we will quote, 


HERD BROS. NURSERIES, PENRITH. 


COAL AND COKE a1 Descriptions. 
ROCKERY STONES Ween 
TURF SEA WASHED 


In truck loads at any station. 


JAMES WALDIE & SONS, LTD., 
118, Queen Street, Glasgow 


TON N er her ae tmeee tren ee bane 


52/6 


Marr? 


THEY ARG THE BEST AND CHEAPEST, 
ALL HAND MADE. 
ARTISTIO FERN PANS 
AND BULB BOWLS. 
State guantitics and sizes required, and have 

ts Carria Jé id" 5 


RICHARD SAAKEY & SON, Ltda. 
Royal Potteries, Bulwell, Nottingham, 


t - 


| 2y lha, | Sa dbx, ' 


lert. 


TEE 
WIND SHELTER ! 


General Garden Manure as : t00 20°00 600 
Carnation and General Plant Food .. 290 27W 000 

. n = 1 . . > ° . 
= op Areng 2 i poa ee cad The imperative necessity for success in autumn 
co Potato Manure iS God 1900 KON planting, Winter protection for young stock, ege 
N Rs ee Manure K F l n | ee production, ete.: Combined fencioz and wind 

%=Top-dreesing wo ets e 1375 ey shelter in the cheapest and most portable form 
Tomato, Fruit, Vine, and Rose Trees... 200 O 25750 WS 
Tomato and all Fruit Top-dressing 6T o ls o Joys was led p 


6 x 3ft. 30- doz. 
(e 4 ft. 42- ” 


26 per doz. 

Cash with order. 
Adira Dept. GN., 

RURAL INDUSTRIE; LTD., Cheltenham 


Send for Utility Basket Liss. 


livery. or to nearest Station or 
Free on rail 


BRIDLINGTON, YORKS 


633° 


=== Extra supporting stakes, . 
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| Royal Horticultural Society’s Great | Autumn Show 


aaa aa Oy me M ae aiia 


get 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ` 


October 2nd, 3rd, & 4th = 


` We regard this great éxhibition ás one of 
the finest in the annals of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, and we could only wish that 
it had been. held in a more suitable hall 
than the Holland Park Skating Rink. The 
hall was so badly lighted. that in. the gloomy 
atmosphere of-London the colour of many of 
the beautiful flowers exhibited, was almost 
lost. Moreover, the hall does not appear 
to be large enough for the occasion. 


. There has been such a'demand for space that 


requirements have had to be considerably cur- 
tailed. Many of the leading exhibitors could 


have easily filled at least four times the 


space. | | 


_ From every aspect great shows are good : 


for horticulture and good for trade. They 


set and rhaintain high standards- in produc- 
tive effort.. 


extends a hearty invitation to amateur 
growers. It is hoped that the magnificent 


- groups exhibited on this occasion will not 


deter amateur growers from sending to the 
meetings of the Society any plants of special 
interest which they may have growing in 
their gardens. It is. important to note that 
the Society offers encouragement to small 
growets, for it so often happens that the 
private individual has means of obtaining 
from abroad rare plants which are not known 
by the trade growers, and it is hoped that 
those Fellows of the Society who succéed in 
raising new plants or fine forms of well- 
known species will send specimens to the 
meetings of the Society, so that they may be. 
recognised- by the Committee ‘and made 
known to other Fellows. - Ba. 

Perhaps the most outstanding feature. of 


. the exhibition at the Hollarid Park Skating 


Rink was seen in the wealth of hardy 
flowers. There are Michaelmas Daisies 
from all parts of England, staged in such 
quantities that wè have never before seen. 
These flowers, 


Roses, Carnations, and the ever-blooming 
Garden Pinks. į = 
~- That we are able to produce in this country 
a display of flowers,. fruit, and vegetables 
equal: to that in any part of the world is 


borne out by the- high standard of this ex- ` 


hibition, which affords a good opportunity to 
amateur plant lovers to see the latest im- 
provements in flowering plants, fruit, and 
vegetables. There are over 100 classes for 
Apples, Pears, and other fruits of thé garden. 
c . = FRUIT 

, A remarkably fine collection of Apples was 
shown by Messrs. George | , 
Ltd., Maidstone. The varieties shown in- 
cluded James Grieve, King Harry, Round- 
way Magnum Bonum, Encore, Ribston 
Pippin, Royal Jubilee, Rev. W. Wilks, St- 


Everard, . Mabbott’s Pearmain,; and many 


others. The fruits were well coloured, . of 
good even size, and very tastefully arranged 
n baskets interspersed with trailing Smilax 
and Asparagus plumosus. Pot fruits com- 
prising Apples, Plums, Peaches, and Vines 
were shown by Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Langley, 


Slough. The new Apple S. T. Wright was: 
chown in this collection. It is a large fruit, 


exceptionally handsome, and said to be of 
first-class cooking quality.: It has already 
received an. Award of Merit. The pot Plums 
included President,, Coe’s Golden Drop, 


Allgrove’s Superb, and Golden Transparent, - 


and these were interspersed with the large, 
coral-red fruits of Rosa Moyesi, John Downie 


ve efi We are glad to note -that the, Worcester 
Council of the Royal Horticultural Society 


together with beautiful — 
autumn foliage, create colour schemes of the . 
utmost brilliance. Clematises, too, are par- 
‘ticularly. well shown; also Lilies, Dahlias, 


Bunyard and.Co., 


Crab, and the. free-fruiting, purple Bullace 
‘The Langley. A very nice and well-coloured 
collection. of Apples’ was sent from the Studley 
Horticultural College:for Women, Warwick- 
shire. We were: attracted by the baskets of 


Allington Pippin, James Grieve, Peasgood’s 


Nonsuch, Cox’s: Orange Pippin, and Lady 
. Sudeley. ‘There was a marked difference be- 
‘tween-the Cox’s Orange Pippin grown under 
glass and those from the open. The former 
were exceptionally good. Messrs. S. Spooner 
and Sons, Hounslow, showed many excellent 
market Apples, comprising Potts’ Seedling, 

Gascoigne’s Scarlet, Beauty of Kent, New- 

tom Wonder, and Cellini Pippin. The Apples 

shown by the Orpington Nursery Company 
were remarkable for their brilliance of colour. 
' The best dishes. were Duchess Favourite, 
Pearmain, Allington Pippin, 
American Mother, King of the Pippins, Gas 
coigne’s Scarlet, and James Grieve. 

This by no means includes all the fruit 
collections, but owing to exigencies of space 
we are compelled to hold over the report of 
other exhibits till next week. 


| - VEGETABLES 

The vegetables .are exceedingly good. 
Special reference should be made to those 
shown by Messrs. Sutton and Sons, of 


_ Reading. © The display which they have 


staged appears to have touched the height of 
quality and. cultivation. They have excelled 
theif previous efforts in the art ol display. 
Never before have we seen Celery of such a 
high standard of excellence. Over 200 kinds 
of superb vegetables are shown, and that 
without duplication- Among the features of 


~ this wonderful exhibit is the new Potato Ben 
_ Cruachan, recently awarded by the Ormskirk 


Potato Society the Lord Derby Gold Medal as 
the best Potato of the year, certified to be im- 
mune to wart disease. Not the least pleas- 
ing feature of this display is seen in the 
various Beans, Kohl Rabi (purple and white), 
Capsicum (bright scarlet), Radishes in 
variety, Artichokes, Aubergines, Salsafy, and 
Scorzonera, the whole making a wonderfully 
effective display. It is claimed that this is 
the most comprehensive collection of vege- 
tables ever shown at one time, and the ex- 
hibitors are to be heartily congratulated on 
their supreme effort. Messrs. Herbert Chap- 
man, Ltd., Rye, are to be complimented on 
their sterling vegetable novelties shown on 
this occasion. The novelties included Marrow 
Rotherside Orange, highly commended at the 
Wisley trials this year, a climbing stringless 
Bean. under ‘number, and the following 
Tomatoes :—Ordnge Sunrise, Rotherside, 
and Blood Orange. All the novelties are of 
good serviceable size—not large, but large 
enough to please the most fastidious chef. 


-The Potatoes. shown by Messrs. Dobbie and 


Co., Edinburgh, included new and excellent 
varieties—Arran Rose, The Bishop, Di 
Vernon (white type), The Cardinal, Roderick 
Dhu, Arran Comrade, and Catriona. Some 
of the older varieties, such as Midlothian 

= Early, Great Scot, May Queen, and Duke of 
York, were likewise represented. 


(To be continued.) 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
HOLLAND PARK SHOW, 1923. 
l LIST OF AWARDS. 
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CHALLENGE CUPS. 
ie on E Vicary Gibbs (Gr., E. Beckett), for 
oe ee J. Davies Gaitection at 
EA Du SE LS Mi Stn aon, 
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AFFILIATED SOCIETIES Our.—The East Anglian Horticultural 


Club, for the best exhibit of fruit. —- ` 
WIGAN Cur.—Mr. G. Prince, for the best exhibit of Boses - 
GEORGE Monro Cur.—Mr. W. H. Thickett, for the best ex- 

hibit of Grapes by an amateur. -+ i 1 

Chrysanthemums and Dahlias.: 
LARGE SILVER Cur.—Messrs, Dobbie and Co., for Dahlias, * 
SMALL SILVER Curs.—Messrs. K- Luxford and Co., for. 

Chrysanthemums; MrrC. Tumer, for Dahlias. | AA 
SILVER GILT FLORA MEDALS.—Messrs, Carter Page and Oo., - 

tor Dahlias; Mr. J. B. Riding, for Dahlias ; Messrs, W, Treseder, ` 

Ltd., for Dahlias ;. Mr. J. T, West, for Dahlias. ' ` 
SILVER GILT BANKSIAN MEDALS.—Messrs. JarmanandCo.,* 

for Dahlias; Mr. Wm. Yandell, for Chrysanthemum Bats aS 
SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL.—Messrs. J. Cheal am Sons, for. 


Dahlias. 
Greenhouse Flowers ete = 
LARGE SILVER CuUPr:.—Mr, C. Engelmann, for Carnations. 
SMALL. SILVER Curs.—Mr, S. Smith, for oie east. 
Blackmore and Langdon, for Begonias, etc:; Messr L R- 
Russell, Ltd., for Clematis and stove plants. esse he 
SILVER GILT FLORA MEDALS.—Messrs. Allwood Bros, for, 
Carnations; Messrs, Stuart Low and Co., for Carnation. =; 
SILVER GILT BANKSIAN MEDAL.—Allwood Brothers, for. 
Carnations - V 
SILVER FLORA MEDAts.—Mr. E. H. Causer, for- Cyclamen, 
Primulas, etc. ; Messrs. K. Luxford andCo., for Carnations - 


Shrubs. 


LARGE SILVER Oup.—Messrs. Hillier and Sons, for Conifers, 


hardy trees, shrubs, etc. , 
SMALL SILVER Curs.—Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, for orma- 
mental shrubs; Mr. G. Reuthe for hardy plants; Messrs. R 
Wallace and Co., for shrubs. : 
SILVER GILT FLORA MEDAL.—Messts. A. Charlton and Son, 
for hardy trees and shrubs. 


SILVER GILT BANKSIAN MEvALs.—Measrs. R., and @. 


Cuthbert, for Conifers, flowering shrubs, and Ericas; Messrs. : 
Clarence Elliott, Ltd., for dwarf shrubs. 


SILVER FLORA MEDALS.—Messrs. Robt. Greén, Ltd, for 


Palms and Bay trees; Mr. John Klinkert, for clipped Yew and. 
Box trees in tubs. 7 
SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL.—Mess!s. W. H. Rogers and 809, 
for shrubs, A aoe 
SILVER LINDLEY MEpAt.—Messrs. Hillier and. Bobs, for rare. 
plants of special interest. B , 
Roses. _. bee 
LARGE SILVER Cup.—Mr. George Prince, for Roses. T 
SMALL SILVER Curs. — Mr. W. E. Chapman, for Rosesi. 
Mr. Elisha Hicks, for Roses; Mr. John Mattock, for Roses. 
SILVER GILT FLORA MEDALS Messit, B. R. Cant and Sons, 
for Roses; Messrs. D. Prior ant Son, for Roses. - | 
SILVER GILT BANKSIAN MEDAL.—Messrs. Alec Dickson and 
Sons, for Rose3. 


SILVER FLORA MppAts.—Rey, J. H. Pemberton, for Roses; . 


Messrs, Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, for Roses. 
Orchids. j , 
GoLD Mevau.—Messrs. Charlesworth and Co, for Ore 
LARGE SILVER Cuv.—Messrs. Stuart Low and for Ore ‘a 
SILVER GILT FLORA MEDALS — Messra. Flory and Black, 
Orchids ; Messrs. Mansell and Hatcher, for Orchids. 


Vegetables (Nona-competitive groups). 
Gotb Mepas.—The Hon: Vicary Gini (Gr., B, Beckett for 
vegetables; Messrs. Sutton and Sons, for vegeti 
LARGE SILVER Our.—Messts. Dobbie and Co. for Postos 
SILVER KNIGHTIAN MEDAL.—Messrs. H. Chapman, Lit, 
vegetables. 


Fruit Trees in Pots (Non-competisive groups} ; 


LARGE SILVER Cur.—Mr. J. C. Allgrove, for fruit trees 10 
pots and fruit. i a- = 

SMALL SILVER CuP.—Messrs, John Waterer, Soig, and 
Crisp, for fruit. an 

Syer GILY Howe MepaL.—Messrs. T. Rivers and Sons, 
for fruit trees in pots. 


Fruit (Non-competitive 2roups), | 
GOLD MEDAL.—Messrs. G. Bunyi and Co, lid, on 
LARGE SILVER Oup.—Barnham Nursenes, : i 
SMALL SILVER CU p.— Messrs. Daniels Bros. Ltd, for Idt 
SILVER GILT HOGG M epaL —Studley College, 
fruit, x i 
SILVER Hotu MEDALS.—Horticultural College, Seale 
fruit; Messrs. S. Spooner and Son, for collection 0 ' 
E. A. Watts, for collection of fruit. am 
Herbaceous, etc. 
LARGE SILVER Cup.—Messrs. R. Wallace and Co., for bar 
plants. 


t SMALL SILVER Curs.—Messrs. Bowell and Skearratt for alpine . 


C p ~Ia i lanté. 
etc. ; Messrs. Q. Jackman and Son, for Clematis6n rdy P 


SILVER GILT FLORA MEDALS. — Messrs. 


` ) lmas 
Son, for Scabiosa Caucasice ; Mr. Ernest Ballard, for Michae l 


Daisies; Mr. H. J. Jones, for Michaelmas Daisies; wees Did 
Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, for herbaceous plantei 


4 igt i Perry for 
son and Robinson, for Michaelmas Daisies; Mr, Amos ' 


hardy plants and teni Mer Horte and Bon, for b 
tlowers | Messrs. R: Bath, Ltd., for adion. 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN MEDALS. Messtis, W. 1 Boge 
Son, for Alpines, etc. ; Messrs. Maxwell and Serer 
plants and alpines; Mr. W. Aytindale, for hardy p'e and $0, 
Bakers, Ltd., for hardy plants; Messrs. Wm, gu ry pams: 
Ltd., for hardy plants; Mr. W. Wells, Junt. fOr Are and Gib 
Mr. Alva J. Hall, for Campanulas, ott- ; Messrs. k 
son, for Gladioli. Neer, : 
°SILY ER FLORA MEpALS.—Mr, F. Ce ood for TO ts 
hardy plants; Messrs. B. Ladhams, Ltd., for LOL Mp. Thons 
Blackmore and Langdon, for Michaelmas Daite Tad., for 
Carlile, for hardy plants; Messrs. Dobbie inaj j: Messrs. 
Sweet Peas: Messrs. Kelway and Son, for Gladiols 
Gibson and Co., for hardy plants. inè 

SILVER BANKSIAN MEDALS. —Mt. G. C Wnitelegg, 1, 
plants in pans; Mr. E. Scaplehorn, for herbacéotral Garden 
Kettle, for Violets; Mr. B. Pinney, for Violets; “Y hn 
Supplies, for Violas, herbaceous, ete. . Messrs Dd niam 
(Hawick), Ltd., for hardy plants ; Mr. H. Viger, MacDonald, {or 

SILVER GILT FLORA MEDAL.—Mr. James | 
Grasses. 
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ORCHID COMMITTEE jos R” 
FIRST-OLASS Cerriricans —Jaelio- Cottier Man 
Majestica, Messrs, Cowan ant Co. , Cug 
NEES oF MERIT. — Odontoglossum Tagus E TA 
Messrs. Flory and Black. ; B. L.C. Mapula, esas. 
Messrs. Flory and Black; C. Aenaes Vor. olis a Chariesrorth 
and Co. ; S.L.Q. His Majesty var. flammes, Me 
und Co.; L,C. Mrs. Medo var, Sovereign, 


und Co, 
FLORAL COMMITTEE 
AWARDS or Merrr.—Aster Snowdrift, Mr. tn hatl i 
wall: Chrysanthemum Minstrel, Mr, Woolmat, Biren iat 
Chrysanthemum Royal Salute, Mr. Woolman, pipginsht®: 
Chrysanthemum Doreen Woolman, Mr. Woolas as Gqraiile! 
Chrysanthemum Mrs. J. Pearson, Mr. Poci ~ Gladioli: 
Junction; Ligustrum Quihoui, Hon. Vicary Cl w Mir. WW 9 
Palestine, Messrs. Kelway, Buddleia Golden Mr w. Yan de 
de Weyer, Corfe Castle; Buddleia Moonlight, ! “Rus. ou 
Weyer, Corfe Castle ; Berberis x Autumn COU: 


=- dons, Wisley. | ye ee 
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William Robinson (Heaven-born) begat W. P. 
Thomson; W. P. Thomson begat Herbert Cowley. 

Such is the history of the Editors of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED in tabloid form from its commencement 
on March rst, 1879, up to this present number, which 
is the first one to appear with Mr. Cowley seated in the 
saddle. As to the purpose and matter of the paper, it 
almost goes without saying that during this long period 
of forty-four years there has been comparatively very 
little change, and from my intimate association with the 
new Editor during the time he guided the fortunes of 
our old contemporary, ‘‘ The Garden,” I do not think 
there will be. His guiding purpose was to get ‘‘ The 
Garden ” back to what it was in its palmy days. 

A good readable newspaper is like the old advertise- 
ment rhyme about the Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waver- 
ley pens; it comes weekly asa ‘* boon and a blessing ” to 
us gardeners, for it is second only in the pleasure it is 
capable of giving us to our personal visits to the 
gardens of our [riends, and our man-to-man conversa- 
tions with our like-minded fellows. . 

“ The Garden ’’ was a huge success. Because of this 
I have called William Robinson a Heaven-born Editor. 
But one paper did not satisfy him. There are sizes in 
gardens. W. R. saw visions and dreamed dreams. 
Something must be done for the ignoramus who loved 
his garden and wanted to have it as nice as his friend’s, 
Mr. Knowledgeable, and who wished to learn. 

Hence the birth of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. All 
papers worth their salt have had an object in view. 
Take ‘‘ The Floricultural Cabinet,” which started as 
far back as 1833, and ‘‘ The Florist,’ which first 
appeared in 1848. - Their long runs are evidence that 
they supplied a felt want. The prescience of the founder 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has in like manner been 
proved correct. Forty-four years is nearly half-a- 
century. Gardening is more popular than ever. The 
Paper is going strong, and is valued by keen amateurs 

and professionals from Land’s End to John o’ Groats. 
The Editor-in-Chief infused a large measure of his spirit 
Into his subordinates—Messrs. Shaw, H. Bailey, E. T. 
Cook, and W. P. Thomson. It is to the last named of 
these four that a goodly proportion of its success has 
been due. 
_ From 1900 up to the passing of the paper in 1920 
into the hands of Messrs. Benn Brothers, Limited, he 
was the helmsman at the wheel, and from then up to - 


the last day of September in the present year he was 


not only helmsman but he was also the Captain on the 
Bridge. Born in 1849 at Skene, in Aberdeenshire, from 
his first job in the gardens at Brodie Castle—in these 
latter days famous to Daffodil people as being the home 
of the Scotch Engleheart, Brodie of Brodie—right on 
through his time at Fyvie Castle, Linkficld House, and 
at Chiswick, and then during his thirteen years as sub- 
editor of “The Garden ” (1887-1900), and lastly his 
twenty-three years’ connection with GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, coupled with the days he has spent on the 
Floral Committee of the R.H.S. and his interest in such 
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kindly work as that belonging to the Royal Gardeners’ 
Orphan Fund, all his long and busy life of seventy-four 
years he has been connected in one or another way with 
gardening. I am sure the verdict of all of us who know 
him will be, ‘‘ Well done, Thomson, you have always 
done what you could and you have gone with the times, 
and we heartily thank you for your work.” It is 
pleasant for our readers to know that our old friend is 
not entirely severing his connection with our paper. 
The Editor has gone; long live the Editor! Herbert 
Cowley comes to his job after a life of varied 
experiences — student — practical gardener — soldier — 
editor—traveller’ and plant ‘collector—nurseryman’s 
help—make up a fairly kaleidoscopic life for one well 
on the sunny side of forty. I wonder why the Pro- 
prietors have horoured me with an invitation to write 
this article of introduction. Perhaps they have been 
told by a little bird that at a Church in Kinyston-on- 
Thames I was the humble instrument of uniting him 
with his partner for life and that the union has been 
a very happy one—and so they may think that if I 
perform the same service between him and GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, tn like manner this joining together will 
have equally good results. I sincerely hope it may. I 
think it will, He is the same old Cowley—keen as 
mustard and insinuating—very hard to resist. His two 
years at Tunbridge Wells at Wallace’s nursery garden 
has not changed him any more than the parrot of the 
pious old lady was changed by its few weeks’ sojourn 
with the goody-goody bird of her parson. I met the 
new Editor on the first day of the Show at Holland 
Park Rink. I asked him how things were going at 
Tunbridge Wells. He replied, ‘f I am not with Wallace 
now. I am Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. |] 
began my new work yesterday (October rst) ’’ (and then 
all in the same breath) “ I want you to send me contribu- 
tions from time to time.’’ You can’t get over that 
pleading, insinuating look of his. I know it so well. 
All I could do was to thank him and say yes. In con- 
clusion, let me tell you the parrot tale just as it was told 
me by a very learned and high dignitary of our Church. 
“A pious lady had a parrot which was much given 
to using bad language. Whenever it saw her, he 
invariably used swear words. This distressed her very 
much, so off she went to the parson to ask his advice. 
He said, ‘Curiously enough, I have a parrot which'is 
always praying. Suppose you bring your bird and Iet 
it be here a few weeks. Mine may reform yours.’ At 
the end of the time he sent to the lady to come and 
fetch her parrot. He thought it had given up its bad 
habit. She came and went into the kitchen to get it. 
Directly the parrot saw her it shouted, ‘ D the old 
lady,” whereupon the parson’s parrot chimed in and said, 


‘Lord, hear our prayer. 
Just because my old friend has shown me that his 


instincts are unchanged, I venture to think that he will 
make a success of our paper and carry it on in the spirit 


of his two predecessors. 
J a A J ROOT, 
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Notes of the Week. | 


Better gardens 


It is the aim of 


| 3 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED to 
be of 


real help and assistance to its readers. 
Wew 


ant to help in the production of better- 
flowers, better fruit, and better vegetables. 
Our issue dated October 27 ‘will be specially 
devoted te Roses, and we invite readers to 
send notes on their successes or on their 
failures as Rose growers. Those who garden 
successfully are always willing to help, but 
they are invariably slow to come forward 
with advice that, would be helpful to athers. 
Will those who have Rose experiences to re- 
late please send them quickly? _ | 


London’s bright autumn show 

We have seen at the recent exhibition’ at 
Holland Park Skating Rink that which was 
probably the. finest display of autumn flowers 
ever brought to London—a display such as 
only this country could produce. A full and 
illustrated. report of this exhibition appears 
in this weelx’s issue, whilst many of the lead- 
ing fruit and vegetable collections were de- 
scribed last week. The display of flowers 


was scen to advantage when illuminated by 


artificial light, and the exhibition, ‘as a 
whole, was a worthy contribution towards 
the Brighter London movement. 
Potatoes in a glass case 
Many visitors to the great autumn show 


of the Royal Horticultural Society expressed 


surprise that Potatoes should have been ex- 
hibited under a glass case. The variety in 
question was Ben Cruachan (see illustration, 
page 641), the winner of Lord Derby’s gold 


medal, awarded by the Ormskirk Potato | 


Society for the best new immune Potato 


- grown in competition at the Potato Testing 


Station, Ormskirk. Now, this is a very 
heavy-cropping variety immune to a disease 
which is working havoc among Potatoes in 
certain districts, and it is quite conceivable 


that. a new Potato possessing such good 


characteristics should be worth its weight in 
gold: 


` 


Revival of annual sale of nursery stock 


For many years the late firm of Messrs. 


' Thomas Cripps and Son held a very success- 


ful annual sale of nursery stock at Tunbridge 
Wells. The sales were attended by horti- 
culturists from all parts of the country. Now 
that Messrs. Wallace and Co. have taken up 
new headquarters at Tunbridge Wells’ they 
have decided to revive this annual sale. All 
interested should send for a catalogue, which’ 
contains reference to flowéring shrubs and 
plants, comprising Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Chinese plants (including many Berberises), 
Lilacs, Japanese Maples, Cistuses, Roses, 
dwarf conifers, herbaceous plants, new and 
rare Irises, waterside plants, and Lilies. As 
announced in our advertisement pages, the’ 
sale takes place on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, October 17th and 18th, in the. pic- 
turesque nurseries at Tunbridge Wells. 


Gentiana Farreri ; 4 


In GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of August 28th 
I made some remarks regarding Gentiana 
Farreri and its failure in some gardens, and 
referred to the practice in a famous garden 
I had visited this season of dividing up the 
plants annuallv. I am glad to say that this. 
note has. been the means of giving me some 
most interesting and valuable information 
from Mr. Harley, of Kirkcaldy, as to the 
behaviour of this lovely Gentian in his gar- 
den at Devon Hall, Perthshire, not far from 
Rumbling Bridge Station. Mr. Harley dis- 
approves of the annual division of this 
Gentian, and the results he has achieved 
would certainly dispose of the method and. 
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would point to some other cause than want 
of division being at the root of the failure of 
G. Farreri in some gardens. Mr. Harley has 
sent.me a photograph of G. Farreri in his 
garden, and, with his permission, I am send- 
ing it to, you. for reproduotion if suitable, 
though I fear it is not definite enough. It 
shows, however, a remarkable sight of an 
edging of G. Farreri about 18 feet long and 
now g inches broad, the result of seeds sown 
in spring three years ago. Those who know 
G. Farreri can form an idea of the wonderful 
effect of ‘a border of this extent covered with 
the lovely: blue flowers so profusely, as is 
shown in the photograph. The photograph 
was taken on September 2nd and shows that 
the plants had evidently not deteriorated 
through being. left in position, but that they 
are remarkably fine. (Unfortunately, the 
photograph is not suitable for reproduction.— 
Ep.] The soil in the garden is, Mr. 
Harley informs me, a poor, hungry one, 
very stony, but being 700 feet above sea- 
level and at the foot of the Ochil Hills there 
is a good deal of moisture in summer and of 
snow in winter. G. sino-ornata flourishes 
under the same conditions. S, ARNOTT. 


Chrysanthemum Harvester 
Probably no early outdoor variety so valu- 
able as this has been introduced for many 
years past. The plant grows upright and 
bushy, reaching about 30 inches; the flower- 
stem is. upright, ‘too. The earlier blossoms 
are yellow in colour, but later ones develop 
the true shade—a bright bronze. Many of 
the type are later than usual this year. The 
variety noted, however, is in bloom at the 
same time as Marie Masse, in most seasons 


flowering quite early in September. The 


Harvester style of plant is much needed, as so 
many. of the kinds introduced as early-flower- 


ing are nothing of the sort, and require pro- 
. tection to prevent the blooms being spoiled by 


care. They are, however, perfectly at home: 


frost. E Hes 


Clematis Ville diyon 


A glorious feature at the present time is 
this crimson-red Clematis, as it festoons the 
branches of 20-feet-high Magnolias with its 
long flower-sprays. The plants-were put out 
several years ago at the foot of these great 
bushes, and have since received no further 


in this position, revelling in the cool, shaded 
conditions which their roots and main stems 
enjoy, and becoming more beautiful every 
year. These garlands of flowers, which in 
sunshine become brilliant red, are spreading 
from one shrub to the other, and providing 
pictures of grace and charm, and showing 
better perhaps than any written words the 
ideal conditions under ‘which they thrive. 
That gentle shade for the roots and stems is 
an important factor in their cultivation is a 
foregone conclusion, and those who have 
failed with them hitherto should bear this in 
mind. EM. 


The Wand Flower (Dierama (Sparaxis) 
pulcherrima) 


Probably the most elegant and graceful of 
known plants is the Wand_Flower. The 
tufts of leaves are about 3 feet im height, and 
from these rise numerous graceful flower- 
stems to a height of 5 feet or 6 fect, some- 
times more, arching over by the weight of 
their lovely flowers, which are suspended in 
racemes 1 foot or more in length all along 
these strong,. wiry stems. It is a most 
beautiful species and has no equal among 
hardy flowers. There are also many varieties, 
varying in colour from white to crimson, and 
all with the same delightful habit. The best 
I ever saw were growing in a mixture of 
heavy loam and peat, and being carpeted 
with the charming little blue Swan River 
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Daisy formed a delightful- picture. Vey 
light soils are not imperative to the success 
ful cultivation of these charming flowers, 
for before me as I write are plants—exceed. 

ing the dimensions given above—growing in — 
heavy, sticky, soil, and between bushes of 
Camellias, where the attention they receive |-¢ 
is very little. The best time to plant this | % 
singularly „elegant plant is immediately the J: 
flowers are over, in order that they may take} 
hold of the soil and become established be t: 
fore the cold weather sets in. G. M.S, 


Phlox canadensis and slugs 


I can never keep this beautiful Phlox for +. 
very long in my garden, as it is invariably. |. 
attacked by slugs,’ which gnaw the bark. 
round the stems with the greatest per. 
sistency. It must be quite a tit-bit for them, 
I think, as they always go for it. I have 
discovered a very good plan, however, lately, 
for keeping slugs at bay from any particu |. 
larly choice plant, and that is to surround tt 
with coke broken quite small. The slugs do |. 
not at all relish crawling over the rough, dry y. 
surface. ica 


Allwoodi Carnations ) 

We were most interested and, ‘entirely in {. 
agreement with the note regarding ‘our Alt | 
woodi by “ A Hardy Plantsmah” in four {p 
recent issue. He is undoubtedlyfright in his 1 
contention that Allwoodi should have a short, | 
erect, compact habit of growthy We are - 
equally sure that he will appreciate the great h 
difficulty in always obtaining thit for which 
you strive. The percentage of > desirable i 
seedlings of Allwoodi which we ower on our ~ 
trial beds each season is one if 10,000, $0 
that the cost of procuring an im roved variety 
is considerable. We may have tbeen a littl 
wrong in past seasons in striving to develop 
the colours at the expense of habit, but our 
novelties which we sent out last year, and are | 
sending out this year, are clearly better in 
colour and habit than any we have previously | 
disseminated. We have made’ the habit of j. 
such varieties as Eleanor, Susan; Rhoda, and i 
Mary our standard. These answer practically | 
all the requirements which “ A Hardy. Plants 
man ” suggests. ALLWOOD Bros. 
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Notes from Kew Gardens .. 


An occasional visit to Kew gives pleasure 
to all interested in gardening; whether it be i 
under glass or in the open grounds. One or 

two remarks may not be out of place respect’ 
ing colour arrangement around the pond a 

front of the Palm-house. Here all the vase 

are entirely filled with that old pink n 
leaved Pelargonium, Mme. Crousse, whic 

presented a very washy appearance even Bie 

quite a little distance, and I thought if only 
every other one were filled with that brighte 

and quite as floriferous variety Galilee, he 
picture would prove far more attractive. > 
Roses in a few instances did not appear 
happy in their surroundings, althoug hit 
good H.T. Lady Pirrie as a mass appea i 
me: likewise the Wichuraiana vane 
rounding the edge of the pond referred z 
Two beds, one on either side of the whe 
walk, filled with Delphinium Blue Mi 
flv, some 18 inches in height, called fort | 
much admiration from a host of visitors 
They certainly were effective, while a : 

single Dahlia Coltness Gem, with extra a 
scarlet flowers, and very dwarf, caug a 
eye at some distance. The Torch Sa 

making a good show, notably the var x 
erecta, from South Africa, of whi la 
to send a photograph later on. Bella ae 
Lilies in front of one of the plant-housés ‘ht 
just at their best at the end of August, ¥ 

reminded me of Devon and Cornwall, B 
they thrive and flower so profusely any 

in great request for harvest stant 
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sions gig. 
y Sh ari b 
a ' Large open spaces have been prepared in 
a i ** the foreground of flowering shrubs for masses 
i ies of- hardy annuals, which have proved so 
+, satisfactory. Whole beds in the flower gar- 
4 al kir den have been similarly treated, using the 
cats: choicest kinds for the-iatter as they invari- 
nsis and te ably form a carpet to.beds of Roses and 

Lilies. The soil; being heavy, it is an ad- 


keep ths b, : i i 
p tsb. vantage to these charming flowers if a little — 


hs coarse sand is sprinkled over the surface and 
m vihi Worked in before sowing the seeds. The fol- 
ath wit lowing have been sown in quantity :— Nemo- 
y anon g - phila Menziesii, N. maculata, N. atomaria, 
+ plin Phacelia campanularia, P. Parryi, Collinsia 
a bicolor, C. bicolor carnea, and C. grandiflora. 
SAN Patohes of Cheiranthus Allioni and Sweet 
ail" William Pink Beauty have also been sown 
NUE. - broadcast. The large plantings of Panther 
caning" Lilies referred to recently have been com- 

pleted at the waterside. Having a nice Jot 
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‘of Camassia Cusickii to spare, they were 
used along with the Lilies and in the moist 
o Pesitions which these earty-flowering bulbs 
“| apparently enjoy. Positions have also been 
` prepared for a quantity of Scillas which came 
: K sa early in the week, including the 
ely carly-lowering Scilla taurica, from the 
x ree Alps, a choice plant too rarely seen 
A often dificult to obtain in its true form. 
: hers include Scilla campanulata and its 
“netes, S. sibirica alba and Chionodoxa 
Eigantea. 
oning, and cleaning cuntinue to absorb 
weds an e time,-as since the heavy rains 
the ei appearing in battalions and render 
hand aaan oiy if allowed to get out of 
: ae nother very important matter, and 
“killer to ae here, is that of applying weed- 
nw well e gravel paths and drives. This is 
the Rrk bef hand, as we desire to complete 
as, when ti ote the surface becomes too dry, 
sive |i ee happens, more of this expen- 
ing ack l a necessary to make the job last- 
ply SETON The verv best time to ap- 
rain gestrover is that following a heavy 
' Provided the weather is fairly settled 
dterwards. È 
Many plants are past their best in the 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS 
Work of the week 


borders and are cut over in order that the 
latter may be kept interesting as far into the 
autumn as possible. Kniphofias, Gladioli, 
Verbascums, and similar plants should be 
cleared of their old flower-spikes in order that 
others may take their place. It is not too 
late to sow Delphiniums in boxes, also 
Columbines and many other lowers. Tufted 
Pansies should be cut back to allow the young 
growths to develop from thcir base, and if 
gritty soil is worked in among the voung 
growths—which are now about 3 inches in 
height—and also around them thev will root 
freely and soon form nice plants for future 
-use. In many instances this is to be pre- 
ferred to taking cuttings. Pinks struck in 
August are growing strongly, and in order to 
secure fine bushy plants their tops have been 


pinched out at 4 inches from the ground. 
+. E.M. 
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ee The terrace and paved walk at Childerley Hall 


The perennial Lupin (Lupinus 
polyphyllus) . 


This, one of the most handsome of hardy 
plants and of the easiest culture, deserves a 
place in all gardens where hardy plants are 
grown. The stately character of the plants 
is an additional reason for their popularity, 
and as they are now represented by many 
beautiful hybrids in considerable diversity of 
colours I cannot conceive of any lover of 
hardy plants failing to be pleased with them, 
The perennial Lupin may be left undisturbed 
in the hardy flower border for many years, 
and will continue to give a good account of 
itself. A few days since I had pointed out 
to me in the Wislev Gardens of the Royal 
Horticultural Society quite a large collection 
of Lupins that had been in the same 
quarters for eight vears undisturbed, and 
thev were then flowering in great profusion, 
and the spikes of blossom were all that one 
could desire. These were hybrids of Lupinus 
polyphyllus and Lupinus arboreus (the Tree 
Lupin). 

These hardy perennial Lupins vary in 
height from 3 feet to 5 feet or more, and 
after the first season develop into large and 
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handsome plants. I group the plants in 
threes so that when established they make a 
fine display. Since so many hybrid kinds 
have been introduced into commerce the 
colours are pleasingly diversified. Blue, 
purple, pink, rose, white, and many inter- 
mediate tones of these colours provide an 
array that is charming. Recently Messrs. 
Waterer, Sons, and Crisp introduced the 
beautiful hybrid vellow sort, which they sent 
out under the name of Sunshine. It is just 
the one colour that was badly needed in these 
plants, and is useful at this early period in 
the hardy border. The real value of this new 
yellow sort was scen by me when recently 
visiting a garden at Eastcote. In the garden 
in question were many forms of new pink 
hybrids and a large number of blue and 
purple sorts in varying tones of colour. Just 
two plants of Sunshine made a very. beauti- 
ful and effective contrast, and they sufficed: 
to light up the border, which would, perhaps, 
have been rather dull, with so many Lupins 
of blue and purple colours in it. Some of 
the bicolors are very pretty. D. B. C. 


-. Paved walk, terrace, and 
landscape 


The illustration shows a combination of 
the three at Childerley Hall, near Cambridge. 
In the beds are seen Aubrietias, Tulips, and 
Wallflowers, and around them is Dianthus. 
Beyond the terrace can be seen fruit-trees in 
bloom and shrubs. In studying a picture 
like this the first essential is to bear in mind 
the view and the distance. One sometimes 
sces a house situated with prospects of lovely 
views from it, and on entcring the grounds 
one finds it as shut in with trees as the palace 
of Sleeping Beauty; a judicious use of the 
woodman’s axe around it would reveal won- 
ders. The difficulty is to know what-to cut 
away and what to leave, and for this ane can 
offer no rule, for it depends on so many 
factors. To the right in the background is 
scen a fencing for Rambler Roses. This 
looks well when completely covered and none 
of the “ rustic ” effect appearing, but in the 
making, when the woodwork is still evident, 
it looks ungainly. The finished article is so 
beautiful that the only thing is to feed the 
Roses well and hope that the transition period 
from the rustic fence to the complete Rose 
hedge may be short. A. G. JONES. 


Seedling Delphiniums 

The remarks of *‘ Scottish Gardener,” in 
GARDENING ILŁUSIRMED of August rith last, 
I have read with some interest, but I cannot 
concur in the conclusions at which he 
arrives. I do not think it is preferable to 
leave the raising of seedling Delphiniunts to 
the specialist. My experience has been just 
the opposite of that of your contributor. In 


the first instance I obtained a small packet | 


of seed saved from the better-named varic- 
ties. I raised a very large number of plants. 
The seeds were sown in a cold frame in the 
early autumin and were pricked off before 
the dull days arrived. In the succeeding 
spring these plants were set out in rows 
fairly close together and there allowed to re- 
main until they came into flower. From the 
first interest in the experiment was very 
keen, and as one plant after the other came 
into flower the beds of seedlings were a 
source of the greatest interest and pleasure. 
I selected the best and most promising plants 
of the whole series. These have been ac- 
corded a place by themselves. “From these 
plants fresh supplies of seed have been ob- 
tained. and the process already described is 
repeated. So satisfactory has been the re- 
sult that I am continuing the process again 
this vear. I sent a large batch of plants to 
my son's garden as well as others to the 
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_ gardens of friends, and they are loud in'their planted in the autumn. All varieties of 
praises of the quality of the flower-spikes. Pyrethrum roseum may be successfully 


face soil about’ the “plants as may be con: 
My own experience, supplemented by the ex- _ planted now if the flowering stems were cut 


sistent with safety to the roots, replacing it 


perience of my friends, justifies me in say- © 


ing that I think the raising of seedling Del- 


phiniums of good quality is not a difficult 


matter. Good seed and the resulting ‘seed- 


off close to the ground after flowering. These 


plants being of a close tufted habit soon lose 


stamina if left too long without division. In 
dividing herbaceous plants choose the pieces 


with a compost made up of three parts good 
workable road-sidings. free from insécts ór any 
suspicion of tar, and-one part horse-<droppings os 
thoroughly broken up. Into this the remain. 4 

ing shoots should be firmly pegged, Hust nick. 


lings treated with proper consideration ‘for from the outside. These can generally be 

their well-being,‘in my experience, gives ex- secured with good roots. Small divisions are 

_ cellent results. a D. B. C. better thari large split plants, the centres of 
| - which are generally useless. EF. W. G. 


ing them very slightly at a joint. ` Just one |" 
watering, as a rule, is sufficient, bécause the 1° 
droppings in the compost are very: retentive 
of moisture. If, when the flowering season 
comes, the shoots are nicely stakéd,. a very 
fine display is obtainable from eack.clump,~ 1" 


- 


Herbaceous Phlomes -~ | Celmisia spectabilis 
It looks as though the rain of autumn and sy, "5 P 
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‘hot and dry. 


early spring, compensating in some degree wine = pena he is not the der attrac. MEME p ae 
for the exceptionall dry time of 1921. will be tive of t e Celmisias, it 1s, nevertheless, one à f | 
responsible for fine. oah this a on the of the fairly hardy species, and appears to Wallflowers, Myosotis, and other k 


herbaceous Phloxes. Now that there is such 


an endless variety in so many different colours - 


it will be interesting to have them at their 
‘best, so 'that-a selection can be made. For 
“with these, as with many other flowers, it js 
a matter of too much alike, and with either a 
large or small collection one likes to have of 
the best, whether they are pronounced and 
striking colours in scarlet, purple, or pink, or 
the softer shades as represented by that old 
but still popular variety, Eugenie Danzan- 
villiers. I notice a correspondent suggests 
that few are aware of the value of these 
Phloxes as waterside plants, but anyone at 
all conversant with their requirements would 
take this for granted, for unless one is pre- 


‘pared to give them a moist, cool place, and 


do them thoroughly well, it is not much use 
attempting to grow them. A bed of her- 


baceous Phloxes in thoroughly good condition - 


is one of the most striking sights of the 


' ‘flower garden in late summer, but plants with 


poor spikes and half-denuded of foliage are not 
worth looking at.’ If no place is available for 


`. them except right in the open, in rather light 


soil, the only prospect to successful culture is 


to improve the ground with loam and cow-. 


manure to mulch, and give an occasional 
soaking of water should the summer prove 
| E. B. S. 


Stenactis speciosa 


This well-known and free-flowering subject 
has one terrible drawback, it is an inveterate 
flopper with weak stems which are most diffi- 


= cult to support in any satisfactory way with- 


out a great deal of trouble. At least, that is 
my experience in a garden where the soil is 
fairly good. It grows fast, and I always dis- 
cover its need of being staked when it is 
almost too late to do it effectively, and the 
result is the weak stems get twisted into all 
sorts of shapes, making them almost useless 


for house decoration, for which otherwise- 


they are so admirably suited. Very twiggy 
branches are the best forms of support, but 
so weak are the stems that one needs a great 
number to make a good job. In some gar- 
dens where the soil is much lighter and 


. poorer I have seen the plants make much 
shorter and more wiry growth, with scantier: 


foliage, and these hold their heads up much 
better than those grown in richer ae i 


The herbaceous borders 


These will shortly need a thorough over- 
hauling. I do not advocate the too early 
temoval of all the old flowers, preferring to 
allow them to fade naturally, as this benefits 
the plants. Many of the finest herbaceous 
plants grow best when planted in ~the 
autumn, so as to become established before 
winter sets in. To have herbaceous plants 


at their best they need attention at various 


seasons of the year. Delphiniums are 
greatly improved by division and replanting 
at the present time, though they will, of 
course, succeed for years in the same posi- 


tion if well fed. Phloxes also do best when 


give less trouble than the majority. 


height of 4,500 fect. 


in 3-Inch pots. 


I first 
met with it many years ago in that home of 


` so many good plants, the Edinburgh Royal 
_ Botanic Garden. 
vated in front of one of the glass houses, and 


At one time it was culti- 


was protected by a glass covering in winter. 
Now, C.:spectabilis has found its way to a 
sheltered part of the rock garden, where it 
looks even happier than where it was more 
coddled. ~~ 7 

Some folks are critical in their remarks re- 
garding it, but it is worth growing in places 
where it will do well. In the wetter parts of 
these islands, in gardens where there are fre- 
quently severe spring frosts, it suffers on 


account of the wet on the foliage when frost 


comes. Where the winter rainfall is small, 
however, it is worth while to endeavour to 
cultivate this distinct subject, with its long 
leaves and scapes 2 feet or so high, bearing 
its white flowers, which are each about 
13 inches in diameter. It comes from Mount 
Nelson, ._N.Z., and other localities up to a 
. S. ARNOTT. 


‘ ° 
Sowing Sweet Peas 
For flowering under glass next spring 
plants should be raised from seeds sown now 
Given cold-frame treatment 
at first and a slightly heated greenhouse as a 


- protection against frost from November on- 


wards, the plants will begin to flower about 
May ist. I ‘sow my seeds as stated, and use 
a good and comparatively new loam for them. 
The loam should be well rotted, and if a very 
small quantity of sweet leaf-soil and old 
mortar-rubble be mixed with it—not any sand 


—the seeds germinate quickly and the re- 


sultant plants continue to grow steadily 
almost throughout the winter. The period 
when the least progress is made is during the 
month of January. I have tried old potting 
soils, but they are not the best for Sweet 
Peas, as the plants, in the dull days of win- 
ter, soon begin to fail as regards strength. 
The sturdy basal shoots are valuable and 
must be taken care of. G G 


The perennial character of the 
older border Carnations 


The practice of annual layering to secure 
healthy young plants with extra fine flowers 
to follow with border Carnations is too well 
known to need any note on the subject. 
What is not so generally recognised is the 
length of time many of the old varieties will 
remain in the same spot for years, not, of 
course, giving exceptional blooms, but vield- 
ing a wealth of fair, average flowers. Sorts 
like the old crimson and white Cloves, 
Cassandra, Duchess of Fife, Raby Castle, 


_ and Stromboli can be thoroughly relied on as 


stayers, given the necessary amount of atten- 
tion. Naturally, it is necessary to have good 
soil in the way of a fairly holding, friable 
loam for the initial planting, and, given that, 
the longevity is assured, that is, with annual 
attention after the lowering season is over. 
This consists in cutting out weedv and 
straggling shoots and removing as much sur- 


biennials 


The planting of these should be commenced. 
and completed as soon as possible. Dry {A 
weather is preferable for this work, as tread- 
ing on freshly-dug ‘ground while; in a wet, 
sticky condition does a great deal of ham, | 
Most of the Wallflowers look well edged with 
Forget-me-nots, .so that with these. two 
species there need be no clashing or unde- 
sirable combinations. Canterbury’ Bells are 
also best planted in autumn, although early 
spring will give-good results. This isa true 
biennial,.and few plants make a fiper display : 
in their season. They do admiably on a 
north border, and in this position thejr sea ` 
son of blooming is considerably prolonged. 

F, W.G. 


Tulipa preestans . l 


Tulip-lovers interested in the species, as | 
apart from the ‘‘ florist varieties ? of various 
sections, may like to know a little about 
Tulipa pratans, a comparatively ` scarce 
bulb from Bokhara, and interesting as bear- 
ing more than one flower on a stem. Itis 
rather a tall grower, blooms early, and gives 
flowers of a brilliant scarlet-orange, or, as 
some would term it, scarlet-vermilion, and 
has a yellow base. It generally bears two or | 
more flowers, but sometimes as many as 10 
blooms on one scape, although frequently 
only one is produced. There is also a dwarler 
variety called by some T. p. fubergenant: 


NOTES AND REPLIES 


Helenium Crimson Beasty , l 

Will vou kindly tell me whether the flowers 
enclosed herewith are those of the new 
varietv ‘of Helenium cupreum known 4 
Crimson Beauty, or merely those of the conr 
mon species? I do not happen to have the 
latter in my garden, so am unable to com 
pare, but the description of the variety 
Crimson Beauty given some time ago in your 
journal does not to. my mind apply to the 
flowers I am now sending. | expressed my 
doubt to the firm from which the plant m 
question was purchased at the, cost of 254 
and at the same time sent some blooms to 
them for inspection, but they matntain they 
are those of the variety Crimson Beauty. ! |. 
should like to be fully satisfied about the | 
matter and shall be grateful for A i 


[The flowers enclosed are of the Helenium 
known as Crimson Beauty, which it 
course, nothing but a selected form 0 7 
variety of Helenium autumnale, probably 0 
the variety cupreum or striatum, from WIF, | 
the fine forms known as Riverton Beauly * 
Riverton Gem appear to have also ong i 
Well grown, H. Crimson Beauty shows 1a ; 
more intense colouring than any of the 9 i i 
forms yet known, but indifferently gO 
shows no marked difference from S 
varieties. Comparing the flowers sent p 
those of most of the other varieties in 9 
own collection we feel certain that the #6 
variety has been supplied.] 7 
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INDOOR 


The Loofah (Luffa aegyptiaca) 
This is the seed-pod of the Towel Gourd 
Lufia ægyptiaca), which bears a fruit over a 


af long and filled with spongy fibre which 
is, now largely used in bathrooms. The 


young plants should be trained to sticks or to 
wires fixed on the roof of the stove. In 
order fo succeed, the plants must have plenty 
of warmth and moisture during the summer, 


Bulbous flowers for mid-winter 


For cutting and for the embellishment of 
the greenhouse and conservatory Roman 
Hyacinths, Van Thol Tulips, and a few 
other bulbs that will be mentioned are so 
useful that it is surprising they are not more 
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special attention may be directed is early 
potting, early August being the best. time. 
As in the case of the large-flowered varieties, 
it is impossible to obtain first-class spikes 
from bulbs that are indifferently rooted. To 
respond readily to artificial heat and produce 
fully-developed spikes the bulbs must be well 
furnished with healthy roots when placed in 
the forcing-pit. Therefore pot the bulbs 
early enough so that they are well rooted by 
the end of September or early October. It 
is of no consequence if the bulbs are not 
wanted in bloom until February, for they 
can be retarded by being kept in a frame or 
other structure where immunity from frost is 
assured. Those requiring sprays for decora- 
tion in a cut state may grow them in pots in 


The Loofah or Towel Gourd 


Brown In private gardens. Where a demand 
or cut flowers has to be met during the 
Stason mentioned and conservatories and 


_ greenhouses have to be maintained in an at- 


tractive: condition few of the. various sub- 
era could be pressed into service are so 
fair = the bulbs referred to. They are 
aed ee are of the easiest possible cul- 
the dees can be had in bloom quite early in 
a Inter with the assistance of a little fire- 
an ONAN Hyactntus are of the first import- 
ioe and should be largely grown for cutting 
fe rs and the decoration of the conserva- 

Y. The Italian are very similar to the 
R are not quite so early, and, 
ga points into consideration, not quite 

useful for lowering in early winter. Both 
a and Italian types are grown in pre- 

ey the same way. The point to which 


the same manner as these intended for the 
conservatory, but there is economy in space 
and labour if the practice of market growers 
is followed of using shallow boxes for the 
bulbs from which the spikes are to be cut. 
For decoration use 5-inch or 6-inch pots and 
put three bulbs into each. In putting them 
into boxes arrange the bulbs just far enough 
apart to allow a 3-inch space between them. 
The soil should be light and rich, a mixture 
consisting of loam, old hotbed manure, leaf- 
mould, and silver sand. For both pots and 
boxes the drainage must be sufficient to 
carrv off superfluous moisture, and the soil 
vacked firmly about the bulbs. The bulbs 
should be buried just deep enough for the tip 
to be visible when the work is completed. 
When the bulbs are all potted place them on 
a thick bed of coal-ashes in a sheltered posi- 
tion and heap over them to the depth of 
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9 inches or 10 inches Cocoanut fibre refuse, 
spent Hops, leaves, or some other similar 
material. Here they may remain until they 
make fresh growth, when remove them to a 
frame from which frost can be excluded. For 


the removal of the bulbs from the plunging- 


bed no set time can be given, as the progress 
will in some degree depend upon the prevail- 
ing temperature, therefore after the first two 
weeks or three weeks examine the bulbs oc- 
casionally. From the frame draft them to 
the forcing-pit according to requirements, 
about three weeks being allowed for the full 
development of the fower-spikes. The most 
suitable temperature for them is one of about 
65 degs. Next in importance to the Roman 
Hvacinths are the single . 

Duc Van Tuor Turirs. These are the 
small dwarf scarlet, yellow, and white kinds 
which are sold so largely in the markets at 
Christmas. The bulbs should be started in 
boxes, and, when showing colour, lifted and 
placed in pots and fancy receptacles without 
suffering the slightest check, taking care not 
to bruise the flowers by careless handling. 
Among the 

Narcissi, Paper White and double Roman 
are excellent for early flowering. They are 
both equally valuable for the supply of cut 
flowers and the decoration of the conserva- 
tory, and should be grown jin a similar way 
as advised for Hyacinths. A compost con- 
sisting of loam, leaf-soil, and silver sand will 
suit them admirably. To have them in per- 
fection in January and February pot up the 
bulbs in August and place in a frame. With 
moderate supplies of water growth will start 
during autumn, and about Christmas the 
flowers will begin to make their appearance. 


The bulbs of 


FrReesias should be potted up in August, 
using a compost of one-half sandy loam, one. 
quarter Ieaf-mould, the rest silver sand and 
decayed cow-manure in equal quantities. 
Use deep pots, those known as “ bulb pots” 
of 5 inches or 6 inches in diameter. Let 
them be well drained and fill up with com- 
post to about 13 inches of the rim. Make 
this firm, placing the bulbs on top at equal 
distances apart, afterwards covering them 
with-an inch of soil. A cold frame is the 
best place to stand the pots in. When growth 
appears shelter from draughts. [Tor flower. 
ing at a later period pot up the bulbs in Sep- 
tember. Little, if anv, forcing should be 
indulged in as the plants dislike it. The 
temperature of the structure should not be 


above 60 degs. F. H. 


Winter-flowering plants 


Plants intended for late autumn and carly 
winter flowering ought now to be in their 
flowering pots. All kinds of Primulas are 
useful for this purpose. These are, of 
course, usually raised annually from sced, 
but those who have not hitherto given a trial 


to two-vear-old plants might very well do so. 


oth P. obconica and P. sinensis make 
massive and free-flowering pieces in 8-inch 
pots or pans when kept for a second season’s 
Cinerarias, both of the grandiflora and 


use. 
stellate types, succeed well in 6-inch and 
7-inch pots. When larger pots are used 


there is a danger of overwatering, especially 
immediately after the potting takes place. 
Cvclamens, save those intended for autumn 
blooming, will vet do well enough in cold 
frames, in which they mav be lightlv dewed 
over with the svringe, or by a rosed water- 
pot every afternoon. Eupatoriums, Salvias, 
and Arum Lilies, if planted out over sum- 
mer, may now be lifted, potted up, and placed 
for a time in a shady, sheltered pasiticn to 
recover from the check: afterwards thev can 
occupy pits until thev are required in the 


greenhouse or conservatory. 
W. McGurroc. 
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_ From a spectacular point of view this great 
exhibition has been. a marked success, and 4t 
has provided evidence, if such: were needed, 


that we-are able in this country to produce- 


flowers, fruits, and vegetables equal to those 
of any part of the world. A full list of 
awards, together with descriptions of many 
of the leading fruit. and vegetable groups, 
appeared in last week’s issue. We now pass 
on to the display of hardy flowers. 


<> HARDY PLANTS 


Clarence Elliott, Ltd., like several other 
firms, specialised in dwarf Conifers suitable 
for the rock garden, featuring, of course, 
strongly the tiny columnar Juniper and aged 
specimens of many of the small Pines 
and Firs.. Intermixed with. these were 


. Cotoneasters, Primula Juliana Gloria, Gen- 


tiana ~sino-ornata, Gazania splendens, and 
Veronica inguifolia gracilis. Mr. Ernest 
Dixon hada small rock garden of water-worn 
limestone . almost 
Arenaria czspitosa and here.and there a few 
small Conifers. Mr. Fredk. G. Wood staged 
a small rock garden ending in a paved waik 
at one end. Here, too, we noticed dwarf 
Conifers, Sedum ‘spectabile, Achillea Lewisi, 
Bellardii Miranda, Japanese 
Maples, and Margyricarpus setosus. Her- 
baceous cut flowers also shown by this firm 
included Aster hybridus luteus (which should 


rightly be called Solidago missouriensis), the 


dark purple Pentstemon Kellermannii, and 
the pretty Physostegia altissima. Messrs. 
Rogers, of Southampton, - generally have 


‘something of special note in their exhibit. 


We noted Erigeron Villarsi, Saxifraga For- 
tunei, fruits of Billardiera Jongiflora (of the, 
deepest violet-blue on.a carpet of the silvery 
Raoulia australis). Meconopsis cambrica 
aurantiaca fl.-pl., and several very choice 
dwarf Conifers were also shown: Messrs. 
Bowell and Skarratt had a very varied ex- 
hibit, associating herbaceous cut flowers with 
numerous rock and alpine and rare dwarf 
plants. Various Colchicums were noted and 
Arabis alpina rosea splendens., Gentiana 
Farreri, Achillea -Kellereri, Erica tetralix 
alba pilosa, Asteriscus maritimus, Origanum 
hybridum, Pentstemon Hartwegi, . and 
Salvia Greigi were shown in well-flowered 
specimens. Messrs. W. Wells, junr., staged 
a huge bank of Asters interspersed with 
Helianthus, Lupins,- Delphiniums, Trollius, 
and the very delicately-coloured Phlox Miss 
Willmott. In between were glorious groups 
of Gentiana acaulis, Gentiana’ Farreri, Geum 
Borissi, Polygonum amplexicaule, and Rud- 
beckia Newmannii. Messrs. Charlton and 
Sons had a large ground group, including 
such shrubs and trees as Eucalyptus, Senecio 
Grayi, Yucca recurva glauca, Lycopsis sinen- 
sis, various Berberis, Conifers, and Veroni- 
cas. Messrs. Waterer, _Sons, and Crisp. 
arranged a group of similar size consisting 
largely of Asters (Michaelmas Daisies), 
perennial Sunflowers, > Rudbeckias, etc., 
edged with Nepeta Mussini, and succeeded in 
making a pretty picture. Messrs. Hillier 
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entirely planted with . 
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‘and Sons featured trees and shrubs, includ- 


ing many rare Conifers. We noted Cunning- 
hamia sinensis,. Acer japonicum laciniatum, 
nicely fruited Euonymus with handsomely- 
coloured leaves; Arundo ‘Donax variegata, 
Acer Ginala, the rare white-fruited Billar- 
diera ‘fruticosa, Bamboos, . Vitis, Coton- 
easters, and many other choice things. 
Messrs. Wallace and Co., Tunbridge Wells, 
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noted for their Lilies, had even at this late 


_ ‘season quite a good supply of this speciality 


skilfully dispersed in a handsome mixed 


group of Conifers, Maples, Asters, Berberis, 


and Veronicas, additional colour being pro- 
duced by Gladioli and Colchicums. 
Amos Perry, against a background of 
Japanese Maples, arranged a huge group of 


Polygonum campanulatum, many Pentste- 
mons, , Solidago missouriensis, and _many 


_ varieties of fhe fine hardy Ferns for which 
Messrs. Cuthbert, of 


this firm is. noted. 
Southgate, staged a large group of Japanese 
Maples, Conifers, Ericas, Ceanothus, and 
variegated Hollies. They would have scored 
if they had. introduced a little more colour 
into their group. Mr. H. J. Jones made a 
huge central display of Michaelmas Daisies 
interspersed with bright yellow Sunflowers 
and edged with Maidenhair Ferns, arranging 
in the centre a number of columns appearing 
like fountains of star flowers over a multi- 
coloured groundwotk of similar but 
ferently - coloured Starflowers, the whole 
rather reminiscent of a Brock’s benefit fire- 
work night, and certainly effective, although 
we personally prefer a more natural arrange- 
ment for these simple flowers of the autumn. 

Messrs. Cheal, of Crawley, had°a large 
group- of clipped trees in every possible 
design, and an adjoining group of numerous 


berried shrubs and branches of coloured 
foliage. Mr. Carlisle, Loddon ‘Gardens, 
staged Delphiniums of untold variety, 


Helianthus, Hollyhocks, Pentstemons, Rud- 
beckias, Geums, Tritomas, and Lupins add- 
ing colour to the prevailing blues and purples 
of the Delphiniums, the -whole combining 
into a-wery handsome group. 
Messrs. G. Gibson and Co. used -various 
Verbascums, Gladioli, Dahlias, Pyrethrums, 
Iceland Poppies, Scabiosas, Delphiniums, 


Messrs. 


wall. the best Asters, Heleniums, Kniphofias, 
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Michaelmas Daisies, and Solidagostawere all 


used with the best effect. 
Wolverhampton, made good use of fh 
beam Poppies in connection with} 


fias, Lupins, Heleniums, and Gladili. 
Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, always brings 
plants of-special interest, and one¢does not 
look in vain for uncommon plants dn his ex- 
hibits. Berberidopsis corallina, Himalayan 
Rhododendrons, shrubs with rich-coloured 
autumn foliage, Lapageria roseaé. Liliums, 
Asters, including» A. ae 
Nerines, Colchicums, autumn'f Crocus, 
Cyclamen, Senecio pulcher, Lobelia fulgens, 
and the rare and dainty Leucojym: tricho- 
phyllum all combined in- making this group 
a centre of interest, to the more peperienced 


visitors. 


; i, 

Mr. Ernest Ballard, of Colwali tust “be 
looked upon as our principal raiser of new 
Michaélmas Daisies: Having watched his 
progress for many years we were interested 


“to note that the majority of the hardy-flower 


exhibits featured his productions very largely, 


and ‘his own exhibit was the centre of much ` 


interest. Little Boy Blue isthe, bluest yet 
raised,/ but Royal Blue comes near to it in 
a different style, the flowers being unusually 
cup shaped. Snowdrift, the finest double 
white, - obtained an 


Anita Ballard, Queen of Colwall, and most 
of the better-known varieties, were well re 
presented. Mr. E. Scapelhorn, Beckenham, 
had a‘nice lot of Belladonna Lilies as an out- 


-. standing feature among the more usual 


and many different Michaelmas Daisies with - 


very good effect in a large ground group, and 
Messrs. Harkness and Sons achieved `a some- 


what similar effect, using Gladioli, Asters, 


Veronicas, Montbretias, Delphiniums, late 
flowers of handsome ‘varieties of Papaver 
orientale, Lilium aurantiacum, Lupins, and 


Kniphofias in a large and-handsome display. 


Messrs. Geo. Jackman, Woking, staged a 
very handsome group, using Chamzrops 
Palms, Bamboos; and their noted Clematis 
at one end, and finishing off with a fine selec- 
tion of herbaceous cut flowers, including the 
clear. blue Salvia  uliginosa, the new 
Kniphofia Sunshine, a small, graceful, free- 
flowered form with narrow belled spikes of 
a wonderful luminous orange. Aster 
Amellus, Pampas Grasses, Heleniums, 


~ Gladioli 


autumn flowers, such as Asters, Chrysanthe- 
mums, -Phygelius, and Pentstemons, . and 
Mr. Isaac House had a very fing display of 
the now well-known colour forms?of Scabiosa 
caucasica. Messrs. R. H.. Bath, Ltd, 
confined themselves to Gladioliz sof which 
they staged a huge bank, Esperia ‘soft cinna- 
bar red, was verv beautiful, and Hecla (apri 
cot-yellow), and Vanessa (a quaint shade 0 
salmon, very attractive). Messrs, Artindale 
Sheffield, had a large group.. in whicn 
were prominent too, put se 
Pyrethrums, Phloxes, and Kniphofias entere 


Award ‘of Merit.. 
Countess is a very pretty pink<form, and - 


largely into this fine display, ‘which was- 


arranged with considerable artistic skill. 
Messrs. B. Ladhams madea very, remark 
able exhibit almost entirely of: their new 
hybrid Lobelias. These drew so much pet 
tion that we,could not approach near enous 
to note particular varieties. However, tt 
development they have achieved Js are 
and the range of colours and shades, wir 
They should be of the greatest use IM a 
autumn garden, and would blend wl” 
Asters, Solidagos, etc. Messrs. Maxwell an 
Beale had a pretty rock bank, une 
small pool. Mesembryanthemums and ae 
Heaths were prominent here. ~ use 
many pretty forms of Erica vagans, the T 
Erica. ciliaris alba, 
Stuartii, Fuchsia procumbens, with large ia 
fruits, and a pretty new hybrid Heath, if 
hybrida Dawn. ‘This claims to be an 
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SEEN AT THE AUTUMN SHOW IN LONDON 


of Roses shown by Mr. E sha |} 


l, Large Silver Cup collection of Apples by the Barnham Nurseries 2, Bank 
4, Baskets of Apples shown by 


3, Pillars of Michaelmas Daisies by Mr. H J. Jones. 


Meritorious group, 


OF BT) Sn oo 7 eee ` 
1 the Coronation Cup were ; 


ALLL 


6, The new cooking Apple, John Waterer. . 
Cruachan, winner ol Li rd Derby 5 Gi ld Medal. 


Vegetable exhibit staged by Mr. Edwin Beckett, V.M.H., for which a Gold Medal Š : 
A penny is shown for comparison of size. 7, Sutton's new I otato. Ben 
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spring ot E. ciliaris and E. tetralix, and has 
large flowers of a pretty shade of soft, 
_velvety-rose colour. It appears to be a free 
_ bloomer, and is neat-and tidy in growth, and Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, Colchester, 


should be.as welcome an addition to the 
Heath garden as E. vagans var. St. 
Keverne, which is another speciality of this 
enterprising young firm. Messrs. Dixon, of 
Manchester, unfortunately in‘a rather dark 
position, had a most representative collection 
of well-grown Michaelmas Daisies. Most of 
the older varieties were represented, as well 
as many of the new double-flowered forms 
that originate in a steady stream irom Col- 
wall. Messrs. L. Russell, Ltd., last but not 
least, excelled themselves in a large, circular 
group containing all that is best in the genus 
Clematis. in its many hybrid and garden 
forms. These were arranged in a happy 


manner in association with, other suitable ` 


plants, and drew a steady crowd of admirers. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. | 

Notable exhibitors of these were Messrs. 
Keith Luxford and Co., Harlow, and Mr. 
Wm. Yandell, of Maidenhead. The former 
had Harry Thorpe (amber), huge bunches of 
the well-known: Polly, Florrie Wilkinson 
(yellow Polly), Goldfinch, Perle Chatillonaise, 
Verona, Uxbridge Pink, and large show. 


‘blooms of Mona Davis, as well as one or two > 


seedlings. The other grower was represented 
by a most interesting group of the disbudded: 
or high-class market early sorts. Here, in first- 
class condition, were Red Almirante, Sanctity, 
‘Harvester, September Glory, Dorothy Ash- 
ley, Normandie,‘ as well as the bronze form ; 


' things in specially nice condition. 


. Covent Garden, and Golden 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


J. H. Pemberton, Haveringratte-Bower, 
Essex, were the singles Mermaid and Isobel; 
also his new hybrids, Aurora and Nur Nahal. 


had Flame of Fire, Henrietta, Covent Gar- 
den, Duchess of Wellington, Los Angeles, 
Golden’ Ophelia among many other good 
Messrs. 
Chaplin Bros. (Paul’s), Waltham Cross, put 
up their fine white single, Innocence, with 
Mermaid, Isobel, besides Ophelia, Golden 
Emblem, Emma Wright, and Los Angeles in 
the double section. Notable for freshness 
were the varieties Lady Pirrie, K. of K., 
Emblem as 
arranged by Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and 
Crisp, Twyford. Messrs. Frank Cant and 
,Co., Colchester, had Melody, Mrs. Foley 


“Hobbs, Lady Pirric, Ophelia, and Covent 


Garden in capital condition. 


CARNATIONS 


Mr. C. Engelmann, Saffron Walden, put 
up an imposing display, chiefly of sorts that 
he has made. popular this season. To name a 
few of the more beautiful, Laddie, Nigger, 


' Topsy, Saffron, White Wonder, Improved 


ard, Circe, and Cupid excelled. Messrs. 
Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath, Sussex, had 
their special varietics in unusually -good 
order; the Wivelsfield White, Apricot, and 
Claret, besides George Allwood, Edward All- 
wood, and Mary Allwood. This firm of 
specialists had also the varieties of Allwoodii 
Pinks arranged on the ground in form of 
beds with’ effect. Keith 


Among Messrs. 


Framfield White, Superba, Goldfinch, Dick | Luxford’s sorts were White Pearl and Tan- 


Barnes, Dolores, September White, Lichfield 
Pink, Armorel, red-bronze, just now in ‘great 
favour. | 
named received Awards of Merit, Mr. H. 
Woolman, Birmingham, having excellent 
types in Royal Salute (bronzy-red), Minstrel 
(crimson), Doreen (orange single). Mr. P. 


~ Ladds, Swanley, showed his new Mrs. Jack 
. Pearson (orange-bronze) in good market 


form. 

T ROSES 

The excellent exhibit of Mr. Geo. Prince, 
Longworth, ‘Berks, which carried off the 
Wigan Cup,`was his best effort in a season 
that has appeared to suit: him particularly 
well, the flowers being notable for cleanliness 
and high. quality. His pillars of Golden 
Emblem and Coral Cluster will long be re- 
membered. The varieties on view included 
Muriel Wilson, The Queen Alexandra, 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet (fine), White 
Maman Cochet, Golden Emblem, Los Angeles, 
Etoile de Hollande (good dark), Mrs. Henry, 
Morse, Lady Plymouth. Mr. E. J. Hicks, 
Hurst, had telling pillars of such choice sorts 
as Ophelia, Mme. A. Chatenay, Betty Up- 
richard, Lady Hamilton, Wm. F. Dreer, 
Mme. Butterfly, Hoosier Beauty, and the 
white Ophelia about as nice as it. has yet 
been presented. Specimen blooms in boxes 
as well as groups of flowers made up the fine 
stand: of Messrs. D. Prior ’and Sons, Col- 
chester, George Dickson, Louise Crette of 
the former; Ideal (scarlet Polyantha), F. J. 
Looymans (a new yellow), Golden Emblem, 
Golden Ophelia, and Hugh Dickson among 
the latter. Mr.. G. Mattock, Oxford, 
brought bunches principally, and these were 
arranged in his well-known style. Con- 
spicuous kinds were Lady Pirrie, Mrs. C. 
‘Lamplough, H.. V. Machin, Mrs. H. Morse, 


Mrs. Redford, Frau Karl, Druschki, Isobel, 


Margaret D. Hamill, and K. of K. From 
Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, Newtownards, 


came their pair of gold medal varieties, Shot: 


` Silk and Betty Hulton, in taking form, and 


other good things were Betty Uprichard, - 


Lady Pirrie, Miss Willmott, Emma Wright, 
and Frances Gaunt. 


Showing up well in the display of “Mr. - 


New: kinds in the style of ‘flower | 


feathery Jabellum. A fine 


gerine of nice form. Not the least fine in the 
group of Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., En- 
field, were Eileen Low, Red Ensign, White 
Pearl Mrs.. T. Lycs (introductions of the 
firm), and Topsy, Mrs. W. Hemus, as well as 


the dark British Triumph. 


| ORCHIDS 


Unfortunately, there was no amateur’s col- 


lection, but. several of the principal trade 


~ growers, whose groups were approximately 


25-feet in length, made a very fine display. 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., of Haywards 
Heath, Sussex, were the principal exhibitors. 
Their very well-arranged group consisted of 
many. well-known species and hybrids. 
Among. the most prominent species was a 
finely - cultivated plant of  Phalanopsis 
Ramestadtiana, with a splendid branching 
spike of 30 large pure white flowers. Sur- 
rounding this specimen were several beauti- 
ful dark, richly-coloured Cattleyas, including 
C. Marina, C. Luegese, C. labiata, etc., and 
on each side were two tall spikes of the rare 
Vanda Agnes Joaquim, the front being com- 
posed of the vellow flowers of Brasso-Lælio- 
Cattleya Golden Crown, B.-L.-C. Joiceyi, 
etc., the front centre plant under the white 
Phalznopsis being a fine example of the 
brilliant red-coloured Sophro-Cattleya His 
Majesty, one of the best of the Sophronitis 
crosses. Several long, arching spikes of the 
‘charming yellow Oncidium Marshallianum, 
O. incurvum, and the rare O. incurvum 
album‘ forming a prettily-arranged back- 
ground. At cach end of the group were large 
elevated banks of long white spikes of 
Odontoglossums prettily intermixed with 
yellow spikes of Odontoglossum Wilckeanum 
aureum. Other plants of interest were the 
brilliant-flowered Vuvlstekearea variety Elna, 
the butterfly Orchid (Oncidium Papilio), the 
lovely pure white Cypripedium Boltoni, and 
Bulbophyllum barbigerum showing its fragile 
large spike of 
Cattleya Lord Rothschild occupied a very pro- 
minent position. Strong spikes of the rare 
pure white Angrzecum Sanderianum, also the 
now rarely scen Pachystoma Thompson- 
ianum, were to be seen in this group. 
Miltonias were represented by M. Wm. 


~ 
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Pitt, M. spectabilis var. Moreliahia, ete, 
Coelogyne fimbriata, C. speciosa, and many 
others, the whole forming a splendid and 
interesting group. a 
Messrs. Stuart Low-and Co., Jarvis Brook 
Sussex, also had a splendid group, ‘composed 
chiefly of Cattleyas, Lelias, e ani 
and their numerous hybrids, which, among 


such a large number of plants pf similar 


characteristics, aré somewhat difficult to 


enumerate or to fully describe. In the ex 


hibit were numerous finely-grown’ examples 
of Cattleya Iris, comprising many beautiful 
and distinct varieties, also the: very fine 


Laelio-Cattleya Medo, variety Sovereign, the I 


bright red velvety lip and beautifully clear 


yellow sepals and petals making a Jovely‘con.- |” 


trast. Fine dark varieties. of L.:C, . Orion, 
the pure white C. Alcimedes alba, and a 
finely-cultivated specimen- of L.C. ‘St. 
Gothard were also shown here. I.-C. Cook 
sone, with white sepals and petals and dark 
lip with a pretty white fringe, was very beauti- 
ful. Cattleya Hardyana, C. Silane, fine 
long arching spikes of various yellow 


Oncidiums, bright-coloured Sophto-Cattleya . 


hybrids, several fine richly-colourfq Odonto- 
glossums, both blotched and colgured varie 
ties, also numerous bright ged hybrid 
Odontiodas, etc., were also: showg 


Flory and Black, of Langley, Slough, sent a 


fine group of healthy and well-cultivated 
plants, consisting of nearly allg Cattleyas, 


Lælio-Cattleyas, etc. Probably heir. most 
attractive plant was Brasso-Laffio-Cattleya 
Rumania, a lovely hybrid betpeen B.C. 


Digbyana Mossiz var. Queen Aléxandra and 
The . plant : 


Lielio-Cattleya Canhamiana. — 
carried two large finely-formed flowers and 


stood out conspicuously. Othersfine things } 


.. Messrs, ` 


included the new Cattleya Be ef 


Cupid, with flowers of a delight 
being a cross between C, Rhodand and C. 
King George. Brasso-Laelio-CatHeya Baron 


- yellow, it | 


O'Hara had several large well-shpped flowers 
having a peculiar rosy-red tint. The dark- 


flowered L,-C. Il]uminator was; represented 


by several well-flowered examples, so also 


. T.. Pitt 


3.-C. Lotus, B. Nenu, LC 


L.-C. carminata,~ also several kfine: Cypr- | 


pediums, 


insigne Sanderæ, and C. Cie The dwar ; 
growing Sophro-Cattleya eximiat had severa . 


pretty bright-coloured flowers, w 


Messrs. Mansell and Hatcher? of Rawdon, 


‘¢ 


Leeds, sent a group of Orchids similar m 
Undoubtedly it was 
to 9 a 
more artistically arranged, the only fa : 
not only takes a certain amount of aa 7 
visitors, ~but 1t is. difficu , 


extent to the others. 
that none of the plants were labelled, whic 


from the ) , any 0 
differentiate the varieties, owing fo m y 


. . k Non 
the new hybrids being so very mu oo | 
At the same time the well-arrange group 


was certainly very attractive, rae 
many splendid- examples of pen 
Lælio-Cattleyas, also large arching Te 
well-grown Odontoglossums of 
crispum type, si a0 
spotted forms, a nice well-grown lot ofth 


including several brightly 


as Œ. Phantasy, ©% Idina, C4 


l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


les of 
Odontoglossum srande, good air ae 
Miltonia vexillaria, and M: Char 


: . orms 
Among the Cypripediums were elegant i 
of C. Maudiæ, the now rare C, Fast 


nto- 
and a fine example of C. Rolfez. Odo 


slossum Sunbeam var. Suns ne 
striking flower. Several aa ths 
Epidendrums were also included if 
p FRUIT 
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In our last week’s issue we dealt wi s d 
of the leading non-competitive a these 
hardy fruits; Speaking generé ys wut 


-ceptional quality, %- 
Sroups were of exceptiona Ys ps 
eee be said that the competitive ee 
indeed, in many 
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-understand that this was largely due_to the 
fact that the entries were closed too early to 
suit the competitors. 
_ In the competitive dessert Apple classes we 
‘were impressed by the good quality of such 
‘varieties as Adam’s Pearmain, 
Mother, James Grieve, Rival, and St. 
fiverard, while the following were, perhaps, 
he pick of the cooking Apples:—-Lord Derby 


number of rey 

ae sma: (exceptionally large), Newton Wonder, 

o fully dey : fat’ King, and Loddington. Fruit of 
‘fs; . the finest quality was shown in Class 1, for 
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a collection of nine dishes of ripe dessert 
fruits. The winning collection was sent by 
Sir Charles Nall Cain, Bart. It included 
spme very choice and well-finished bunches 
of Muscat of Alexandria and Madresfield 
Court Grapes, Hero of Lockinge Melon, 
Lady Palmerston and Princess of Wales 
Peaches, Brown Turkey Figs, and Pineapple 
Nectarine. It was a capital collection of 
ripe and even-sized fruits in a first-rate con- 
dition for the table. 


American, 


‘GARDENING. ILLUSTRATED 


Warner's King, Worcester Pearmain, Lane’s 
Prince Albert, Newton Wonder, and Barnack 
We compliment the Jadies’ college 
which is 
For 24 distinct 
Apples, 16 cooking and, eight dessert, the 
first prize was won by Sir Charles Nall Cain, 
Bart., Brocket Hall, Hatfield (gardener, Mr. 
The best dishes of cooking 
Apples were Royal Jubilee, Sandringham 
Mere du Menage, Lord Derby, Alfriston, and 
The front row, dessert 


Apples, which were exceptionally good, in- 


Beauty. 
on this collection 


illustrated on page 641. 


of Apples, 


Thos. Pateman). 


Rev.. W. Wilks. 
cluded Cox’s Orange Pippin, Charles Ross, 
St. Edmund’s Pippin, St. Everard, 
Ellison’s Orange. The second place was 
secured by Sir Edmund Pearson, Brickendon- 
bury, Herts, for a very fine collection, in 
which the dishes of Rival and Gascoigne’s 
Scarlet were singled out for their exceptional 
colour; indeed, this second prize collection 
was, throughout, of even finer colour than 


the premier exhibit. 


The early-flowering Rhododendron præteritum (Hutchinson) 


ponte beautiful Grapes were seen in the 
Class for six distinct varieties, two bunches 


of each. This was won by Mr. W. H. 
Thickett, Bradley, near Grimsby (gardener, 
Mr. Irvine). The black Grapes in this 


Winning collection were Mrs. Pince, Gros 
Colmar, Black Alicante, and Madresfield 
Court, the white Grapes being Canon Hall 
and Muscat of Alexandria. These bunches 
Were heavy and well finished, but we were 
Sorry to observe that pilfering had taken 
place, some of the shoulders of the best 
unches having been stolen. This meri- 
oe. exhibit received the silver Hogg 
yp orial, medal and the, George Munro 
Memorial Cup. | 

he first prize for 12 baskets of cooking 
and dessert Apples, distinct varieties, together 
with the silver Hogg Memorial medal, 
pas Won by the Horticultural College, Swan- 
ae Kent, for a highly creditable collection 
which the following baskets of Apples 
vere singled out as being exceptionally 
Sad :— James Grieve, Peasgood Nonsuch, 


Sir Charles Nall Cain was again an easy 
winner in the class for six cocking Apples, 
six dishes distinct. Some very heavy fruits 
of Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Rev. W. Wilks, 
Lane's Prince Albert, Lord Derby, Tyler's 
Kernel, and Warner's King were shown in 
this winning exhibit. Sir Edward Pearson 
was again second, his best dishes being 
Bramlev's Seedlings, Mere du Menage, and 
Bismarck. 

For six dishes of dessert Apples, distinct, 
the first prize was won by the Earl of Bess- 
borough, Kiln Town, County Kilkenny (gar- 
dener, Mr. T. E. Tomalin). This creditable 
collection included some of the most highly- 
coloured dessert Apples in the exhibition. 
The varieties shown were Allington Pippin, 
Wealthy, Worcester Pearmain, Charles 
Ross, Barnet Beauty, and Cox's Orange 
Pippin. 

The special district county classes, not well 
contested, were attracted by exhibits staged 
by Mr. J. A. Stedston, Teignmouth. The 
cooking Apples Lord Stradbrook, Lawry’s 


and 


- included Ribston 


643 


Cornish Giant, Alfriston, and the Rev. W. 
Wilks were particularly good, while the best 
of the dessert Apples included St. Edmunds 
Pippin and Cox's Orange Pippin. The East 
Anglian Horticultural Club (Secretary, Mr. 
G.R. Todd, Norwich) were successful in 
winning the Affiliated Society’s class for 
dessert Apples and Pears. Of the dessert 
Apples Charles Ross, King of the Pippin, 
and the new and little-known Aviator were 
particularly well shown. The best Pear 
dishes were St. Luke, Easter Beurré, Pit- 
maston Duchess, and Conference. 


In addition to the non-competitive exhibits 
already recorded, we should devote special 


praise to a most interesting collection of- 


Apples and Pears shown by the Barnham 
Nurseries, Ltd., Barnham, Sussex, and 
illustrated on page 641. We were impressed 
by the high quality of Apples Charles Ross, 
The Queen, Bramley’s Seedling, Crimson 
Bramley, Washington Nonpareil, and Egre- 
mont Russet. The Pears shown in this inter- 
esting exhibit included St. Luke and 
Durondeau. Over 90 dishes in all were 
shown, and there were very few duplications. 
It was a noteworthy collection that proved 
the centre of great attraction to fruit growers. 
Pot Vines carrying heavy crops of luscious 
fruit were staged by ‘Messrs. Thos. Rivers 
and Son, Sawbridgeworth, Herts, the best 
variety being Black Alicante, Lady Hutt (a 
good late white Grape), and Gros Maroc. 
Messrs. John Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, 
Twyford, showed heavily-cropped fruit-trees 
in pots. The best Pears were Dovenné du 
Comice and Charles Ernest, while the Apples 
Pippin, Cox's Orange 
Pippin, and Allington Pippin. In this exhibit 


we saw for the first time the new cooking ° 


Apple John Waterer, illustrated on page 641. 
This variety carries an enermous fruit as 
large, and even larger, than Warner's King. 

From the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham 
HTouse, Elstree, came a marvellous collection 
of vegetables of exceptional finish and 
quality. The varieties shown included Toma- 
toes Golden Nugget, Peachblow, and Golden 
Perfection; Potatoes Cardinal, Mr. Breese, 
Crimson Beauty, K. of K., and Midlothian 
Early; Cauliflowers Veitch’s Autumn Giant, 
Eclipse, and All the Year Round; Carrot 
Scarlet Intermediate; Onions Ailsa Craig, 
Autumn Triumph. The collection was an 
example of good cultivation and effective 
It was Mr. Beckett at his best. 


Staging. 
A Rare Rhododendron from China 
(præteritum) 
This is an introduction of Wilson's 


(1800 W. and 1864 W.), but has only lately 
received its name, which indicates that, 
although it had flowered for several years in 
cultivation, it had been unaccountably passed 
over. It blooms in early spring, and in 
foliage resembles R. maculiferum and the 
hypothetical R. oreodoxum. The late Prof. Sir 
Isaac Bavley Balfour doubted, bv the way, 
whether this last was in cultivation at all, 
and about two vears ago sent me some 11 
typewritten pages on the subject, proving that 
not one of the flowers submitted to him was 
the true species described by Franchet. R., 
haematocheilum is usually grown under its 
name. From R. maculiferum tit differs in 
having a widely campanulate corolla and no 
blotch, and from haematocheilum in its five- 
lobed corolla. The flowers are in a loose 
truss of about eight bells, which are pale pink 
or white, flushed outside with pink, 1 2-5 
inches by 2 1-5 inches, with a few carmine 
spots inside. Owing to its earlv flowering it 
should be put in a position shielded from the 
morning sun, and I find that all this section 
is rather susceptible to drought, but quite 
hardy. PETER THE HERMIT. 
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Mignonette 
© Sow seed now in small pots, and thih -— 


_ quarters in a frame or pit. 
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Southern Counties 


‘when large enough to three or five plants in 
each pot, shifting them into the pots in 
which they are to flower as soon as well 


~ rooted. p 


Herbaceous Calceolarias | , 

Prick off the young plants raised from the 
early Aúgust sowing in pans or boxes about 
1ġ. inches apart and return to cool, 


| rr e 

Late Grapes ` , 
‘Where the borders of late vineries are 

situated partly or eritirely outside, the same 


should be covered with something that will 


shed off rain, as there is a risk, if the un- 
settled weather now prevailing continues, of 
the colouring—which in so many instances is 
in none too forward a condition—being partly 
checked, if not arrested, as a result of the 
soil becoming cold and saturated. 
covering will not only avert the last-named 
contingency, but will also serve to prevent 
the border parting with its latent warmth, 
which, ‘needless to say, is of great import- 
ance now the Grapes are nearing the finish- 
ing stage, and the shortage of fuel problem 
has to be' faced. Short of keeping the atmo- 
sphere in an arid state in the house, damping- 
down shouldbe indulged in only on_ bright 
days, and when the inside border has to be 
‘watered it should be done early in the day, 
so that surplus moisture will have dried up 
before the house is closed in the afternoon. 
As far as is permissible, keep the hot-water 
pipes heated on dull days and throughout the 
night until,the colouring of the berries is 
complete and their maturation ensured. 
When this stage is reached it is a question 
as to whether it would not be advisable to 
cut and transfer the bunches to the Grapce- 
room, as with care they would keep satis- 
factorily in it, and at far less cost than if 
allowed to hang on the Vines till the usual 
time. Late Hambros and the remains of 
crops in other vineries should, to save fuel, 
be so dealt. with, and with this end in view 
the Grape-room, .or whatever place is used 
as such, should first receive whatever clean- 
ing is necessary; and then be prepared for 
the reception of the Grapes. In an old, dis- 
used fruit-room, abandoned as such on ac- 
count of its being too warm and dry for the 
purpose, I have kept Black Hambro Grapes 
in good condition till near the end of the 
year, the only fault being. a slight loss of 
colour. The removal of the Grapes would 


also not be without an advantage so far as_ 


the Wines are concerned, as they would ex- 
perience a longer season of rest, while the 
houses could be used for other purposes. 
General work er 


Permanent shadings, of whatever ‘desctip- 
tion they may be, should be washed off the 


. glass, and take advantage of a damp day to 


give the extérior of all plant-houses a good 
clean down, which will put them right for 
the winter. The interiors should receive the 
same attention as opportunities offer. 
coittents, especially all. fine-foliaged plants, 
should also be sponged and carefully cleaned 
if infested with insects. Stages and pots, 
too, should be scrubbed, and walls and other 
portions of brickwork lime-washed, to render 
the interior -às light as possible. If the 
stages are covered with spar or shell gravel, 
wash this also in hot water. If covered with 
ashes, clear the old away and take in fresh, 
or such as have not been used for the same 
purpose before. A. W. 


moist. 


The: 


_ fresh air. 
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The stocks of cuttings of all summer bed- 
ding plants should be examined, and if there 
have been any material losses through damp- 


> ing or any other cause they should be made 


good. Rooted cuttings of Ageratum, Helio- 


trope, and subjects of a similar nature should 


now be placed in their winter quarters, choos- 
ing a position near to the glass in a cool- 
house.. All cuttings in boxes and pans must 
be examined from time to time for the pur- 


; pose of removing decayed leaves and flowers. 


‘Very little water will be required, and when 
it is necessary it should be given on fine 
mornings. There is yet time to insert another 
batch of Viola cuttings if required. 


Violets | S 

lifted from the open ground and placed in un- 
heated frames with a southern aspect, have. 
now recovered from the. check of removal; 


The lights are removed entirely on fine days, 
and the frames are never shut completely 


-unless frost prevails. Rather -cover the glass 


with mats than close the lights entirely. - 


Winter-flowering Carnations . 


are afforded all the light and air possible. A 
temperature of 50 degrees is maintained’ at 
night. The earlier batches are developing 
plenty of flower buds, and are occasionally 
given clear soot-water and a slight top-dress-' 
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“Bedding plants 


' sions, and vaporise the house lightly.on two ` |. 


Scotland 


Chrysanthemums f 
Alt except the very latest of the Ch 
anthemums will now be housed iA 
is advisable to keep the plants as cool. as _pos- 
sible any damp ought to be expelled. by 
‘running the heat briskly through the fie 
after housing has been done. There is 
generally a certain lavish use of water in 
‘washing down the house and the pots, andit 
is well to get rid of the consequent damp. 
ness. Ventilate freely on all suitable occa 


successive evenings. This precaution may 
check an incipient outbreak of aphis, such as 
“sometimes occurs shortly after Chrysanthe 
mums have been housed. There ‘is.a re 


grettable increase of the leaf-boring ‘maggot, 1 
and affected foliage ought to be picked of . {. 
- and burned whenever observed. 


Bulbs 

~Successional batches of Roman and other 
Hyacinths, of Freesias, Tulips, Paper-white 
and. other Narcissi, should now go in. 
Roman Hyacinths and Paper-whites may be 
had in bloom in November without anything 
in the nature of forcing—as that word is 
understood—but for later use, and<when the 
days grow short and’ cold, more heat is neces 
sary. Jonquils are not, apparently, So much 


~favouredvas the other Narcissi; indeed, the 


“from time to time the batches which have. 


` Poetaz.forms have ousted the Jonquils ‘with 


‘many growers; yet the latter, both the large- 
flowered and the small-flowered forms, ate 


very graceful and sweetly scented. “Inspect 


ing of an approved artificial fertiliser once a. _been for a few weeks in the plunging-ground, 


fortnight. The young plants of 


Malmaison Carnations ae 


-” 


4 


are ready for repotting into 6-inch pots. The’ - 


pots must be clean and dry and be well 
drained. The potting compost 
chiefly of: good loam, adding a little old 
mortar rubble, broken charcoal, and silver 
sand.: After potting, the plants are stood as 
near to the roof-glass as convenient, with: as 
much ventilation as possible when the weather 
is fine. Throughout the winter -the plants 
are kept slightly on.the dry side, guarding 
against excessive dryness. With the shorten- 
ing days the atmospheric temperature of the 
plant houses should be. gradually reduced. 
In the stove the temperature should be re- 
duced a few degrees each week until 65 de- 


grees is reached. This should be the mini- 


mum except in severe weather. 


Tomatoes : | j 


-Fruits on plants out of. doors should be 
gathered as soon as they are sufficiently 
coloured and placed in a cool store-room, 
where they will keep in good condition for a 
long time. Tomatoes planted against south 
walls may have spare lights placed in front 
of them and within 6 inches of the fruits. 
The lights may be fastened to the wall with 
cord. Plants in pots intended to furnish a 
supply of fruits until Christmas should be 
given an abundance of light and plenty of 

Allow a little more freedom of 
growth than is permitted in the case of 
summer-fruiting plants, or the growth of the 
fruit may be checked. Seeds should be sown 
now to provide plants for fruiting early in 
the spring. | - 


\ 


Leeks m 28 2 ae = 


that were planted in holes bored in well- 
manured ground have done exceptionally well 
this season, and little attention beyond an 
occasional- hoeing of the soil has been neces- 
sary. Watering with farmyard manure will 
assist the stems to swell and improve the 
quality of the Leeks. F. W. G. 


consists . 


-= Root pruning, 


- cut back in the course of a season. 


and good top growth to cold frames for a 
time. ; > 


Fruit trees 


It is, ànd'will always be, a debatable point- . 


ee ig October 13, -1993 


and while it - 


‘removing those which have satisfactory roots 


. . N . 
asto whether root pruning 1n the case.of fruit 


trees is beneficial or the reverse. Those who 
favour the practice may make a start now. 
l when it is done, ought to be 
ay very tentative operation indeed, and only 
one section of the roots should be bared an 


trees of all kinds appreciate 


form, and. this may be applied now. Gas- 


lime does not find favour with many, yet good 


‘moderate dressing—say, San bull 
/ yard. ‚Soot, where it can be obtained in DU; 


y 


obtained by using ê 
1 Ib. to the square 


results, gpave been 


is a good, cheap, and safe stimulant. I am 
‘convinced that were more soot and lime us 
among fruit trees there would be fewer re 
-plaints about insects and blights. 
‘mulchings which ee 
Apple, Pear, or Plum trees ought now : 
removed in order to admit alr to the roo 
which will also benefit from such solar a 
as may yet be expected at the close of a 
abnormally sunless season, 


Kitchen garden 


While there is no particular hurry, the root 


crops will shortly require to be lifted and 


stored. Parsnips, however, are better left in 


the ground, although a few may be lifted and 


stored for use during frosty weather gu | 
there is snow on the ground. Salsafy, toos 0 


' ; . | © ` 1 d li te 
improved by being left in the soil and I" 
as required. ‘Few people lift Jerusalem Ari 
chokes. They are usually cut oven a 
light covering of. littery manure will pr 


A 


the tubers from any danger of damage by 


frost. ‘Late Celery will require aner 
respect of moulding, and this ought t0- 


-done with care, and, if possible, when the sol 


is reasonably dry. The sides -of the me 
should be made true and well smoothed 0 i 
with the back of the spade in order oe 
may be thrown off. W. Mes. 
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GARDENING. ILLUSTRATED 


= ALPINE | 


© Wahlenbergia (Edraianthus) 

l Pumilio | 
The \Wahlenbergias are allied to the Hare- 
bells, and mostly inhabit the mountains of 
Dalmatia and Asia Minor. They are best 
known in gardens as Edraianthus, but are 
now merged into Wahlenbergias. They are 
all useful, free-flowering Alpines and hardy, 
forming tufts which bear large heads of bell- 
shaped, upright flowers of various shades of 
purple. The chief points in their culture are 
full exposure, plenty of sunshine, a free gritty 
soil, raising the plants above the surrounding 
" level so that (here is no possibility of stagnant 
moisture. They are difficult to increase by 
division on account of the long roots they 
make, but they seed freely. The seeds 

should be sown directly they are gathered. 
The variety we figure to-day forms a dwarf 
tuft of narrow needle-like leaves of a bluish 
tint, half an inch or more in length, and 
-bears flowers of a reddish-lilac or bluish 


ad 


pears to be a failure. In my rock garden in 
London it grows quite rampantly in a-dry 
wall, the soil behind which is quite limy, and 
very handsome it is, nor do I find any diffi- 
culty in keeping it well within bounds. It is 
not a very neat grower, but looks well if 


allowed to ramble through a dwarf shrub. 
W. O. 


Onosma albo-roseum 


It is long since I first made the acquaint- 
ance of this. The flowers are tubular in 
form, white, just tinged with rose, and pass- 
ing off with the latter colour suffused over 
the greater part of the bloom. The foliage, 
which is rather hairy, seems a trile coarse 
compared with the flowers, but it is, taking 
it all in all, one of the best of our rock gar- 
den plants where it can be treated to its re- 
quirements. It evidenly likes a warm, dry 
place on rockwork. Ample drainage is neces- 
sary, and in wet localities a little protection 
from winter rains and sleet is desirable, 


Wahlenbergia (Edraianthus) Pumillo in full sun 


colour, numerous, and carried erect on short 
stems. They keep up a succession for more 
than two months in May and June. 


Viola elatior 


This is an interesting little plant, but not a 
showy one, though it produces its pale blue 

Wers freely enough. It is of upright 
growth g inches or 10 inches in height, 
making quite a little bush when well estab- 
lished, though after lowering the stems flop 
over and give it almost a trailing appearance. 
l find it grows very easily in any good soil, 
and though it is not verv often seen, it is 
quite worth growing. Ea N. L. 


Convolvulus althceoides 


Although this plant must be used with care, 
on account of its propensity for spreading 
Where conditions are congenial, it is a very 
beautiful thing when displaying myriads of 
its large, tose-pink flowers over the pretty, 
finely-cut foliage. Many people find a diffi- 
culty in establishing it, but I think one 
reason is that it appears to be rather de- 
pendent upon a soil with a good proportion 

Me in it. In a limeless soil it often ap- 


though not necessary. I have known it lost 
in variable winters, and I do not consider it 
such an casy plant in our gardens as O. 
tauricum. Propagation is best cfected by 
means of cuttings. Seeds are sometimes 


obtainable. Ess. 


Linaria Broussonetti 

This is but rarely seen, but it seems to be 
sometimes offered as a hardy perennial. I 
saw a batch of plants which had been raised 
from seed for furnishing a rock garden the 
other dav. It is, however, an annual with 
us, though it may be perennial in its own 
countrv—Morocco. It is rather an attractive 
little plant, about 6 inches er 9 inches high, 
with vellow flowers rather freely spotted with 
brown. It is also known as L. multipunc- 
tata. Two forms are recorded, the ordinary 
one, generally drooping in habit, and erecta, 
the erect-growing one. S. ARNOTT. 


Vittadenia triloba 


There are few more elegant litle subjects 
far the rock garden, and few that have a 
longer period of blooming. There is some- 
thing exceedingly graceful and fairy-like 


i 645 


abit which never fails to et 
‘Planted where it can trail downwards, it ri 
make a veritable shower of dainty pink an 


white Daisies, which will seed about and give 
plenty of young plants in due course. It is 
one of those things we cannot afford to be 


ORCHIDS 


Cattleya labiata 


This fine Cattleya is the type of a most 
beautiful series of Orchids, one or more of 
which is in bloom throughout the year. The 
plant in question produces its flowers in 
November. They are large and showy and 
very variable in colour. The wide sepals and 
petals are bright rose, the lip deep crimson- 
purple, with the throat marked yellow. It is 
also beautifully frilled and waved. It was 
first introduced in 1818, probably from the 
Oregon Mountains in Brazil bv Swainson, but 
it remained extremely rare for many years 
and became known as the lost Orchid, be- 
cause no collector could find the native habitat 
of this plant, although they all appeared to 
cover all the ground traversed by Swainson. 

Later, it was found in the State of Pernam- 
buco, and then it was introduced in quantity, 
for about 1894 it appears to have been ex- 
hibited frequently, while several named 
varieties received awards from the Royal 
Horticultural’ Society. This Cattleva is 
grown in quantity for cutting, but when the 
pseudo-bulbs are near completion the beginner 
must not over-charge the atmosphere with 
moisture or water will collect in the sheath 
surrounding the stem and set up decay. 
When this happens the sheath should be split 
down from the top, then often the trouble 
ends; but if the pseudo-bulb has begun to 
decay the affected part should be scraped 
clean and then dusted over with powdered 
charcoal. It ought to be pointed out, how- 
ever, that where the cultural conditions are 
right this trouble rarely occurs. 

C. labiata has been frequently used by the 
hybridist, and one of the best is C. Fabia, 
the result of intercrossing C. Jabiata and 
the gorgeous C. aurea. C. Peetersi, C. 
Portia, Lzelio-Cattleva Bella are good, while 
Sophro-Cattleya Mrs. Wellesley and Lælio- 
Cattleva Nella are beyond the usual run of 
hybrids. 

Cattleyas and their hybrids are not diffi- 
cult to grow, but if they are represented in 
any quantity it js best to devote a structure 
to their culture. Iere the temperature is 
kept about 60 degs., with a slight rise or fall 
according to the season. Many other Orchids 
would suceced in the Cattleya-house, particu- 
larly the Lielias, Miltonias, Coelogynes, and 
a few of the Dendrobiums. 


Odontoglossum Rolfeze. 


Hybrids play an important part in Orchid - 
collections to-day, and where a succession of 
bloom is desired they are well-nigh in- 
dispensable. Those who do not possess O. 
Rolfeæ should certainly obtain it, for it be. 
longs to the earlier hybrids and therefore as 
cheap as ordinary species, and, moreover, it 
is often more easily grown. This hybrid was 
originally raised from O. Pescatorei and O. 
Harrvanum by M. Ch. Vuylsteke over 20 
years ago, and since then it has been raised 
in many collections where improved varieties 
have, no doubt, been used. It is somewhat 
variable in colour and markings, but the 
flowers show unmistakable signs of the 
Harryanum parent, while the spike is often 
more or less branched as with the other 
parent, O. Pescatorei. If this plant is given 
the same treatment as O. crispum and other 
occupants of the cool house it will succeed. 
Repotting must be done when the new 
growth is a few inches high. B. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


THE ABC OF GARDENING 


Wisdom in root-pruning fruit trees 


Unfortunately there exists a widespread 
misunderstanding as to the term ‘‘ root- 
pruning.” It is mistakenly thought to mean 
the entire severance or cutting away of a 


- definite length of all the roots of a tree and 


re-planting. That is an extreme view. In 
the case of a fruit tree planted in a position 
in which it is intended to remain, grow, and - 
bear fruit, it is very rarely, if ever, done. 


Fig. 1—A-young tree lifted and rightly 
l root-pruned 


N 


That is not at all intended.. What is in- 
terided is that certain particular ‘roots which 
have to be discovered, and which are mainly 
responsible for certain branches (forming, 
perhaps, the larger portion of the tree) being 
too gross, those roots probably require a re- 


.. duction of their excessive vigour. To effect 


that object in many cases the exposure and 


examination of the whole root system are 


necessary. In some cases there may be only 
one or two roots needing treatment.. In 
others there may be five or six of such roots. 
More rarely nearly the whole of the roots may 
In the last- 
mentioned case the process of — — > | 
_ Roort-LirTiInc generally constitutes ` the 
correct remedy. The original cause of the- 
evil arose, in many cases, from injudicious 
planting in the first instance. In such cases 
the roots would be given an inclination more 
or less downward either by design or. by acci- 


„dent; in either case the result being the same, 


viz., the downward trend of the roots into the 


subsoil, which is seldom so good as the upper | 


soil. Roots in this inferior soil cannot trans- 
mit the good quality of sap required by the 
and. fruitful branches, 


- = 
- 
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Fig. 2—An old and warty root severed 
atA 2 


simply because the elements for that quality i 


of sap are not present in that subsoil. Or,- 
again, that soil may be too cold and wet for 
healthy root action, in which case, even if. 
the elements for good sap be present, the 
sluggish action of the roots would cause a 
deficient supply. So we find the roots of our 
fruit trees receiving sap inferior in quality 
and quantity. from either cause. 

_ There is but one effective remedy for either 
or both of these causes, and,that is by rais- 


- 


ing the roots so that all, or most of them, 
may be in a horizontal position and in the 
upper and better soil. Hence we sce as we 
proceed in our study of fruit culture that there 
are right and wrong methods in everyday 
work in gardening. Mistakes are made in 
planting trees of all kinds. Millions of trees 
have been killed by too deep planting. They 
were so planted with the best of intentions ; 
but the planters had not learned. how to 
rightly plant. The non-fruiting tree was not 
planted. sufficiently deep to bring about death ; 


but it was planted sufficiently deep to place 


all or many of the roots under uncongenial 
conditions, and the only course is to lift and 
replant the tree iñ a proper manner. and at 
the right depth. 

No really bad work is easily corrected ; and 
the lifting and re-planting of a badly-planted 


fruit tree are not an exception to that rule 


wher the tree has been planted too deeply. 
In that case we have to excavate to a greater 
depth, and remove a larger volume of soil. 
More space for working is also required, as 


_well as for the accommodation of the soil ex- 


cavated. Therefore the too deeply planted 
tree necessitates the experiditure of a larger 
amount of labour than a rightly planted tree. 
Why are trees planted too deeply? Mainly 
because the planter in each case is actuated 
entirely by kind motives and by mistaken 
impressions. He. thinks that the roots of 
trees penetrate to a great depth in the ground. 
He does not realise that the largest fruit 
trees or forest trees have a root system 
descending probably not more than 10 feet 
into the earth, and in many cases to a less 
depth. We must try to realise that the root 


‘system of trees is horizontal rather than ver- 


tical, spreading rather than descending in a 
vertical manner, as is so frequently thought. 
If we could only realise the truth of this we 
should achieve more success in our fruit 
culture: a 

BEST TIME FOR THE WORK.—Whether there 
be few or many trees to receive attention, the 
latter part of September and the whole of 
October are the best time for the work. The 
trees at that time still retain all, or nearly 
all, their leaves, and root action receives the 
least possible check to their re-establishment 
and work in the soil. These factors can 
scarcely be over-valued when consideration 
is being given to the selection of the best 
time for commencing this kind of work. 


In commencing root-pruning we dig out a 


moderately wide and deep trench around the 


tree. The distance of this trench from the 
tree should be about equal to the radius of 
the branches of the tree, no matter whether 
it be in the open or trained against a wall. 
The depth of the trench is governed by the 
depth of the roots, which means that we 
must dig deeply and more deeply until we 
have arrived a few inches below the lowest 
roots, assuming them to be more or less 
horizontal. If we come.in contact with or 
expose a root or roots, descending more or 
less perpendicularly into the subsoil, it is pos- 
sible that root, ot those roots, may be the 
cause of the unsatisfactory condition of that 
tree or part of it. (1) If root be only two or 
three years old and not grossly thick, there 
is hope for it becoming useful, producing a 
series of feeding-roots in due time, after 
Proper severance at the right point and- re- 
planting in the horizontal position. (2) 
If it be an aged and very thick, warty root 
bare of fibrous roots, there is little prospect 
of it becoming a centre of useful new roots. 
Sever it; but if there are, here and there. a 
few.. healthy young roots showing, make a 


-~ -October 183 1994. 
clean severance of the ol 
below them, and place 
good soil amon 


they may mult 
case of a long 


d root immediately 
a few spadefuls of 
g and around them, in. which 
iply and extend. (3)-In the 
, thick, fibreless root, yet- pliant, 


4” ff SG 


Fig. 3—Fibreless roots, C, C, show notches 

at A, A, A and at B, B, B, B, B. On thë Upper 

side of these notches young rootlets will 

appear in due time, when the roots may. 
be severed at D, DoratE,E. 


that root may be converted into a tentre of |- 
nice, healthy roots, instead of being a source 4.. 
of gross and unfruitful branch growth. (4) 7; 
Where the whole root system—with few ex- 
ceptions—consists of comparatively fibreless 
roots, the better plan is to lift the tree with - 
its whole root system (such as it is} Judi- {% 
ciously prune all the fibreless roots by cutting. |. 
them to a point likely to produce: fibrous 
roots, and prune to a few inches from a 
fibrous root the roots which possess such 
fibrous root. Then re-form the site for the 
reception of the tree, taking care that the 
tree receives all the encouragement possible 
to form its new roots horizontally. _It 3s 
best to plant the roots horizontally in the first 
instance, so far as possible. The after-treal- 
ment during subsequent years should be of a 
kind to encourage surface rooting, and not 
such as would be likely to cause the roots to 
so downward in search of either food of 
water. JU- 


Hardy fruit R 


There will not, this season, be me 
growth on wall ór espalier trees, but whe 


Fig. 4—A tree whose roots are niegrly 


fibreless. i 


Roots to be prundd at the | 
cross-bars, A, A, A, A, A, A; A 


there is a little growth the trees may be 
looked over and the late-produced, $ oats 
pinched back to three leaves. This is,™e 
season at which the second “crop. ° 
Gooseberry caterpillar is due. Many, after 
the fruit is gathered, overlook this fact, an 
the nucleus of future trouble is laid. 

thorough smothering with soot will clear 4 
the caterpillars, and, in addition, will at, 
when washed into the soil, as a stimulan 

the bushes. ode 
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VEGETABLES 


October work in kitchen garden and allotment 


rance of the oy o i 
m, and place ’ bye f 
AMONG aod are’. ` 
Multiply anf eas 
ng, thick, flaks a. 3 


The care of all root crops must be a first 
: consideration now, especially of those in- 
; tended for exhibition at the November shows. 
‘Cultivators of allotments exhibit a great deal 
of fine produce throughout the year, especi- 
ally during the autumn months. I recently 
saw a grand lot of Cabbages, Runner Beans, 
etc., brought into a market by a workman 
from his allotment. This was not the only 
Jot, as I was informed that the cultivator had 
brought in a regular supply for several weeks 
past, and that his Cabbages were realising 
- eightpence each, while the general supply 

were sold at threepence and fourpence each. 
" I mention this fact simply to prove it to be a 
* fact that cultivators of allotments grow some 
i grand produce in this country. The one in 
‘| y question had not amy advantages over his 
E neighbours, but he loved his work and paid 


a 


l lose attention to all details connected with 


{ 


_ it, hence his success. 

ese roots, GE The recent rains have caused the Carrots 
at, B88: fo grow freely. No doubt some of the roots 
notches ye will split, but the majority will continue 
— growth, retaining their nice form - intact. 
net CE Those who wish to exhibit specimens should 

fife them with the aid of a garden fork— 
Beetroot and Parsnips, too—and avoid 
bruising the skins. The Parsnips must not 
ruil et: be lifted in wet weather, else the skins will 
e root ss" split open wholesale and then they are 
sof mt: spoiled. Lift while the weather is dry and 
‘plans? lay the roots on the ground for one hour to 
stemd dry and harden, then with the Carrots and 
the flrs”? Beet carefully pack the whole in -nice clean 
tikerez- sand, not too dry nor’ too moist, in a cool 
a pak shed. This work should be done a few days 


be conver E 
ots, inset: 


rats wè only prior to the date of the show. The tops 
pect of the Parsnips should be cut off; those of 
tree, tex" the Carrots to within 4 inches of the crowns, 
he ener’ but the tops of the Beets should be left on 


wits bc” Whole and unbruised. 
: are washed, including 


MAMEA When the roots i 
prs P Potato tubers, soak them in a pail or cistern 
guent es“ of water first, then sponge off the loosened 
arhe 5 soil with the aid of a piece of old flannel. 
jke BES Vhen they are all dry wrap cach one in a 
at de piece of paper. Lecks require as much care 
l ‘in the handling as Parsnips to avoid undue 


The roots must be 


splitting of the stems. 
Celery also requires 


dy Int ' retained—not cut off. 


removed, also the major portion of soil; 
syringe out any left inside, finally sponging 
and rinsing in clean water, placing the plants 
‘upside down to thoroughly drain out all 
, Water. Wash the roots, but do not cut them 
off; tic up the plants with soft material, then 
wrap clean paper round each one and place 


the roots in a shallow vessel of water till time 
i fo pack for show; trim off the roots at the 
are often 


show itself. Late Cauliflowers 
| spoiled through the heads or curds being left 
` fully exposed; as they develop break over 
ys each one a couple of leaves to ensure purity. 
| When cut for staging trim off all the outer 
leaves and the inner ones back to reveal all 
-the curds, 
ee’ Onions are frequently staged in a 
wf mutilated condition. The flea&stalk, of 
AU Course, must be cut off, and the end bent over 
and tied neatly. The outer scales of skin 
should be rem ved, but this is best done a 
w, Short time prior to harvesting the bulbs or 
na Son after, so that the skin will be smooth 
<+ nd nut-brown in colour in some cases, rich 
Da Straw colour in others. 
Cabbages and Savoys should be firm, a nice 


cin 


N 4 
e shape, and of A di ( p green. Clean and free 
rom slug bites, the loose outside leaves being 


ee are to be staged in competition it is 
Mportant that all match in size and form as 


nearly as possible. I well remember seeing 
a prize lost through an exhibitor staging two 
rather green Onions along with 10 others 
which were smaller, but riper, firmer, all of 
one size, and altogether more’ presentable. 
Try -to-avoid coarseness in every case. 
HarvestinG Onions.—In some districts 
the Onions mildewed and ceased to grow 
early in August; these were very small. In 
the majority of cases, however, the crop held 
on till the early part of September, in which 
month all bulbs were placed under cover. 


~The stocks should be carefully examined this 


month, and as many as possible bunched and 
suspended from nails, beams, or poles 
arranged in dry, cool sheds. 

EARTHING-uP CELERY AND  LreKks.—The 
main crops of both kinds must have soil in 
more bulk placed to them this month, not 
only for blanching, but also to ensure the 
first-named against damp and frost. The 
day prior to this work being done saturate 
the soil at the roots with liquid-manure, or, 
at least, with clear water. The soil placed 
to the plants should be as dry as possible and 
pressed moderately firmly to the plants, keep- 
ing any fine portion, however, from falling 
into the hearts of the plants. The Leek is 
hardv, but the banking-up with soil is essen- 
tial to blanching. 

ENDIVE AND Letrucr.—No time must be 
lost in getting the last batch of young seed- 
lings finally planted out. In open weather 
some steady progress will be made and the 


Endive will be fit to use from March on- 


wards, the Lettuce during April and early — 


part of Mav. The first batch of Endive may 
be blanched under Pea-sticks and mats or in 
a cold frame. | 
POTATOES, LIFTING AND STORING.—Any late 
Potatoes now in the ground should be lifted 
forthwith and stored for the winter. Before 


‘the final storing a thorough examination and 


removal of anv tubers found diseased will 
save many sound ones from contamination 
during the winter. Due note should be taken 
of all tubers saved for seed so that they will 
be well exposed to light and air in fine 
weather. 
CAULIFLOWERS.—Sow a few seeds in a cold 
frame now, thinly, and the resultant plants 
will be very useful next spring. G. G. B. 


-Potato Majestic 


This has proved to be such a verv fine 
Potato with me that I shall continue to grow 


it. It is, however, curious that in some 
places it is almost worthless. A market 
who lives several miles from me 


grower 
could not sell the produce last vear. Those 


who did buv from him would have no more. 
Therefore it should be ascertained, by means 
of a trial in a small wav, whether the soil is 
suitable before it is grown in quantity. With 
me it crops well, is of good flavour, and of 
last vear’s crop we cooked the last in April. 


I would net wish for a better Potato. 
Surrey. BYFLEEr. 


Exhibiting Beet in August 

I have referred to this matter before in 
GARDENING [LLUSTRATED, and each succeed- 
ing vear only serves to convince me more 
emphatically that tap-roated Beets ought not 
to be exhibited. as is often the case, in July 
and August. My experience as a vegetable 
judge is that very few indeed, be they never 
so well grown and shapely, will bear the 
crucial test of cutting. The inference is that 
the desired deep and perfect colour can only 
be found after the roots approach maturity, 
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and that, I submit, is a sound reason against 
the practice of showing them so early in the 
season, a practice for which the compilers 0° 


schedules are entirely to blame. 
A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Savoy Early Ulm 


I am constrained, once again, to eulogise 
this excellent little Savoy which, be the sea- 
son what it mav, turns in, from an April 
sowing, early in September. At this season 
Green Peas begin to pall, so do Broad Beans, 
and French Beans are liable to succumb to 
an early frost. It is too early for Brussels 
Sprouts, and to make a change from Cauli- 
flowers Early Ulm Savoy is invaluable. 
Choicer than Cabbages, at this time, and less 
pronounced in flavour than other Savoys, 
everyone who has to meet a large autumn 
demand for vegetables ought to plant Early 
Ulm. The varicty may be put out almost as 
thickly as Lettuces—say 12 inches apart—so 
that an immense number of firm, sound little 
heads can be cut from a comparatively small 
area. KIRK. 


Tender Cucumbers 


When complaints are received that Cucum-` 


bers are hard, or bitter, the gardener may 
assume that the fruits have not been cut 
sufficiently early. Many make the mistake 
of delaving to cut in order to gain a little in 
the way of size, but this is quite wrong. 
Cucumbers ought to be cut before they attain 
to their full size, and when they are quickly 
grown the flower ought still to be in evidence 
at the point of the fruit. The earlier the 
fruits are cut, too, the greater will be the 
fertility of the plant, and early cutting: main- 
tains the plant in the highest health and 
vigour. Put plainly, each fruit that is cut 
when a little more than half-grown will be 
succeeded by two others, and the second will 


be ready for. use before the first one had at- 


tained to its full size had it been permitted to 
hang until then. The gain is obvious. 
KIRK. 


Carrots 


In this part of West Surrey Carrots are a 
dismal failure. Some growers sowed four 
times and now have none. As soon as the 
young plants appeared they were covered 
with fly, and, of course, could make no 
growth. Such a visitation had never before 
been witnessed in this district. 1 sowed 
however, in mid-July, Watering the voung 
plants for a couple of weeks, and I am now 
(September roth) pulling up nice Carrots 
and shall have plenty through the autumn 
and part of the winter. These late-sown 
Carrots are very Juicy. tender, and well 
flavoured: much superior, I have found, to 
those sown earlier. BYFLEET. 


Surrey. 
Artichokes 


The season, so far as Artichokes are con. 
cerned, is now over, and the plants ought to 
be cleaned down, any weeds removed from 
the quarter, and a` good top-dressing of 
manure spread among them. This not only 
protects the roots from frost, but. bv the 
action of the winter rains, acts as a fertiliser 
Opinions differ respecting the best time at 
which to make fresh plantations cf Arti- 
chokes from offsets. I prefer to remove the 
offsets: now, potting them up and keeping 
them in cold frames until April is well ad- 
vanced. Then thev are put out in deeply- 
dug and well manured soil, and, so treated 
it is seldom that even a sing'e plant fails, ` 

i A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Chalk versus lime 

(\. H. Woley Dad).—If so tons of lime be 
applied to land it will be equal to more than 
100 of chalk—a subject worthy ef considera- 
tion when it has to be conveved from afar. 
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Correspondence > 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 


in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents . 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and- 


addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED; 
8, Bouverie Strect, London, E.C. 4. 


name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation ‘he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent, to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. — 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 


` be rightly named should send fair examples of 


each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
Where, more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 


Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. |, 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in’ its determination. We have received 


from several correspondents single specimens of | 


fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 

; 4 . . $ 4 
name only four varieties at a time. 


` PLANTS AND FLOWERS 
Increasing Polygonum baldschuanicum 


-(G. S.).—This plant is best increased from 
cuttings, which should be made in summer 
of pieces of the current year’s growth, with 


`a heel of older wood attached, and placed in 


gentle heat. Cuttings of the leafless wood 
made with a heel in February will also root. 


Gunnera protecting ; 
: (G. L. C. Eden).—1, When the plants die 


down in the autumn place the ‘leaves loosely 
- on the crowns, with the stems on top to pre- 


vent their being blown away by the wind. 
Protected in this way the plants have -been 
known to stand the winter with the ther- 
mometer—on several occasions below zero. 
2, The only thing you can do is to sprinkle 


with lime. | os 


Increasing Lavender 


g (A Constant Reader).—This is- best in- 
‘creased by taking slips from the old bushes. 


These should be growths with several twigs 


and a woody base from 6 inches to 8 inches 


in length, and should be pulled off the bush— 
not cut, for by so doing a heel is secured 
which induces the slip to form roots at an 
earlier date than if its base had been cleanly 
cut with a knife. The best time to do this 
in October. The slips may be 
planted in drills 3 inches in depth, the bottom 
of which is covered with a layer of road-grit 
and should be made firm in the soil. The 
next season they may be transplanted to their 
permanent positions. ` 


Mulberry in poor condition 


(Lady C. Goff)—You have done quite 
right to remove the turf round your 


Mulberry-tree.. The fact of Ivy having been | 


rown on the tree has impoverished the soil 
and left the tree in a weak state. We should 
advise you to loosen the soil ‘with a fork and 
apply a good mulch of rotten manure, water- 
ing freely, as in all probability the soil is 
very dry. Cut out all the dead wood, and we 
think your tree will very soon recover. Re- 
turn the turf after this has been done, so as 
to get a soft bed for the fruit to drop on to. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Spent Hops | 
(J. W. P.).—These are easily got in some 


Letters on | 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The | 


_wooded plants generally. 


` may be seen. a 
G. B.—On no account use wood shavings - 


l 


i 
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districts, and, like Cocoanut fibre, may be 
used in the garden. Nurserymen use them 
or plunging small pots, and they are also 


_used for furnishing bottom-heat. The heat 


generated is not so strong as that afforded by 
other heating materials, but it is a genial 
heat, suiting many things better than a 
stronger one, and nothing can be more con- 
genial to arlot of hewly-struck cuttings in 
spring than to be plunged or stood on a layer 
of this. When rotted it makes a useful vege- 
table manure, and when thoroughly rotted it 
is as good as leaf-mould for mixing with 
common potting soil or mixed in the soil for 
such things as Fuchsias, Cinerarias, and soft- 
It is also very use- 
ful as a mulching on light soils. 


\ 
SHORT REPLIES 
Skisdon.—1, Your best plan will be to get 
a copy of “ The- Vegetable Garden,” a 
second-hand copy of which may be found on 
the bookstalls. 2, No, the manures you men- 
tion: have no lasting effect, which is all- 
important in the culture of Asparagus. 3, 
Clerodendron trichotomum is easily increased 


from root cuttings or from the young suckers 


that frequently spring from the roots. 

A. L. Humphrey.—Any. large grower of 
trees and shrubs, such-as A. Waiterer, Knap 
Hill, Surrey, should be able to supply or pro- 
cure for you the Goat Willow (Salix caprea). 
It is the commonest of all the Willows. 

W. S. P.—1,-No. The grubs must have 
been in the soil, as the manure could not 
produce them. 2, Throw the fresh manure 
into a heap and turn it frequently until it be- 
comes, rotten, when it may be dug into the 
ground to benefit ‘the various crops. 

R. T. C.—Any grower of stove and green- 


house plants will be-able. to. supply plants of 


Azalea indica. No doubt we shall be getting 
Azaleas from Ghent this autumn. 

‘M. Kemp.—Your best plan will be to visit 
a nursery where the various fruit-tree stocks 


- 


as manure. If you do, the soil will be over- 
run with fungus. = 

A Constant Reader.—1, We do not under- 
stand what you mean by Rose Geranium. 
-2, Kindly make your query re Cactus 
Dahlias plainer. Do you mean raising from 
seed or growing them? 

C. Matthews.—We do not know Incarvillea 
fumarizfolia: Do you mean Hunemannia 
fumarizfolia? If-so, try Thompson and 
Morgan, Ipswich. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 
S. J. Brimingham.—Specimens insuficient. 
O. E.—1, Ophiopogon Jaburan varic- 
gatum; 2, Clivia miniata; 3, Lilium super- 
bum; 4, Chelone barbata. 
J. Y. C.—1, Sweet Bay; 2, Stachys lanata ; 


3, Polygonum cuspidatumy 4, Sedum acre. 


. C.—1, Saxifraga sarmentosa (London 
Pride); 2, Ajuga reptans; 3, Veronica longi- 
folia; 4, Telekia speciosissima. 

. T. B.—ı, Mexican Orange-flower 
(Choisya ternata); 2, Justicia carnea; 3, 
Panicum variegatum; 4, Sedum spectabile. 

W. W. — 1, Soapwort (Saponaria 
ocymoides); 2, Helenium autumnale; 3, 
Asplenium bulbiferum; 4, Pyrethrum uligino- 
sum. e | 

R. L. F.—The Snowberry (Symphoricarpus 
racemosus). 

A 30 Years’ Reader.—Gloriosa superba. 

W. L.—1, Nephrolepis exaltata; 2, Lygo- 
dium scandens; 3, Pteris cretica albo-lineata: 
4, Adiantum concinnum latum. 

H. W.—Didiscus coeruleus: 
Australia. i 

G. S.—Polygonum baldschuanicum. 

C. Mears.—Ruscus aculeatus. 


native of 


po 


NAMES OF FRUIT. 
C. Mears.—Fig Yellow Ischia, * 


Er BMA ; ; 
Bunty, pple King of the Pippins, | 


Golden Spire; 
berry. 
Alpha.—z Smart’s Pinas “As 
. r = Arth L i 
Lemon Pippin ; 3 Minchull Crab ur; 2 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


Ingwersen and Jones, Baldoi 
& tk Road, 
Letchworth Garden City, and Bedivell Plash 
farm, Stevenage.—Seed list for 1923. 

A. Sheppard, Shawhurst Nursery, Holly- 


3, not recognised; ‘4s Goose 


wood, near Birmingham.—Hardy plants 
1923-1924. l K $ 
Garden Supplies, Ltd., Cranmer Stree, 


Liverpool; Nurseries: Freshfield, Lanca. 
shire, and Blairgowrie, Perthshire. 


A Swiss flower show 


There has been held during -September 
a National Flower Show at Geneya, and if, 
as Frederick the Great once observed, “ we 
may learn good things from a scoundrel,” 
surely there is no harm in learning the lesson 
from such good hosts as our friends of 
Helvetia. In London our flower shows, 
owing to the high prices charged, make an 
aristocratic rather than a popular appeal, 
The prices charged for admission -are pro 
hibitive to the general public, but in Geneva 
all and sundry are» admitted at the popular 
price of 30 centimes. Could we but have real 
popular flower shows in England—not in the 
villages, but in big cities—to stimulate the 
love of flowers amongst our citizens. — 

The Swiss are past masters in developing 
and arranging their public’ gardens, which 
are exceedingly well kept; and the . alpine 
flowers are of deserved fame. Needless to 
say, the flowers shown at Geneva, including 
lovely specimens of ~Begonias, Primula, 
Chrysanthemums, Geranium, and Cycla- 
mens, were beyond all praise. The- flowers 
were disposed of on the last day of.the show, 


but the vegetables, which had a separate gar- 


den devoted to them, were all given away fo 
local charitable institutions. 


Dinner to the R.H.S, Committees 


On Tuesday evening, October 2nd, the first 
day of the Holland Park Show, the R.H.S. 


gave a dinner to the members of the various 


Committees at the Hotel Cecil. Owing to 
the death of Lady Lambourne, Field-Marshal 
Lord Grenfell of Kilvey presided, and he 
made a feeling reference to. the sad event. 
The health of the Committees, judges, and 
exhibitors was proposed by the Chairman an 
replied to by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Mr. 
Fo 

visitor from South Africa, in an excellent 


speech, called attention to the many beautl- 


ful plants in that country and advised that 
instead of visiting China with the hope 
getting new plants, attention should 
directed to the Flora of Africa. Their shot 
could not be compared with those in this 
country, but the exhibitions o cae 
by the various schools were very interesting 
showing as they did the great varlely of the 
South African flora. | 


Importation of plants into Egypt 


Information is to hand that the Egyptian 
Government has prohibited the importation 
into Egypt of plants when in pots. - 
reason given is that of the Argentine ee 
Growers whom this prohibition will affect ar 
asked to communicate with the Chamber ° 
Horticulture, 18, Bedford Square, rare 
as to whether there is any objection to tf 
Order, and, if so, to what extent they will be 
affected, 


Wales.—1, Not recognised: 2. 
1 
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Holland, and Mr. James Whitton. 4A 


f wild flowers 
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pple hing, 
ea ROSES AND PLANTS 
By Met ere” 
ee DWARF ROSES, 1/- each, 10/- for 12, 75/- for 100. STANDARD ROSES, 3/- eacb, 35/- dos. 
marts E : Those marked * can be supplied in Standards. 
platit; Alex. H. Cray | Edu Meyer | *Gruss an Teplitz *La France _ | *Mire. A. Ward P, C. de Rohan 
GU tie *Aug. Hartmann | *Earl of Gosport *Harry Kirk “Laurent Carle Mrs. G. Norwood *Pharisaor 
ir *Arnold Jansen “Frau K. Drusohki *Hugh Dickson . *Liberty *Mre. G. Shawyer Princess Mary 
nd Jong 3, "British Queen | “Fisher Holmes *Hadley *L. C. Bresiau “Mrs. J. Laing *Red Letter Day 
den City pj: Colleen *Gen. Jaqueminot *Juliet *Mme. A. Chatenay My Maryland *Richmond 
Seed oly *Capt. Hayward “Cen. MaoArthur "K. A. Viotorla - *Mme. Ed. Herriot “Melody *Sunburst 
Shashe l. ‘Caroline Testout *C. C. Waud *Lady Ashtown | *Mme. Leon Pain “Ophelia *Ulrioh Brunner 
Sei *Cynthia Ford *Ceo. Diokson — *Lady Hillingdon “Mme. Ravary — Orleans Rose White Killarney 
eee *Daily Mail Gorgeous *Lt. Chaure *Mme. $. Weber *Prinoe de Bulgarie | °Willowmere 
E Ecarlate | A much larger selection is described in our Illustrated Catalogue. 
a i 7 PILLAR OR RAMBLER ROSES. Price 1/- each, 10/- per doz. Extra Selected, 1/3 each, 12/- per doz. 
aane, Pir Aglaia Dorothy Perkins Coldfinoh Rubin Wedding Belis Biush Rambier 
=~ 4 American Pillar Donay Hiawatha Tausendsohon Philadelphia Thalla 
s fog: d Crimson Rambler Exoelsa Lady Cay White Dorothy Perkins| Flower of Fairfield | Veilohenblau 
k LARGE FLOWERING CLIMBING ROSES, Price 1/6 each, 15/- per doz. 
Re, Paul’s Scarlet Climbor Glory de Dijon Amerioan Beauty _ Aviateur Bleriot Cruss an Toeplitz 
Sway Caroline Testout Dr. van Fleet Marquise de Sinety Ailberio Barbier K. A. Victoria 
steal Eë Captain Christy Zepherine Drouhin ‘Emily Cray C. F. Meyer 
T CLEMATIS PYRAMID BOX TREES | Guelder Rose, PÆONIES STRAWBERRIES |Pampae Qrass,, stronz 
wee 2/6 each, 25/- dozen. |Fine decorative trees.| l- each, 10/- dozen. | 94 varieties, large jMadame Kool, tho Anemones, 1/6doz., 10/- i 
aie Jackmanii, blue. 1 ft. to 4 ft. high. LOCANBERRIES plants, 10d. each, largest strawberry in : i L a 
oe Ville de Lyon, carmine. Each, 2/- to 7/6. 9/- per doz. the world. Enormous eae ASe DA enehi ARE 
pisa, Mme. Le Coulhe, purc i Strong P ma 1/9 each, cropper. Plant now. Pe ii a 
ae whito, WISTARIA SINENSIS | *°/ Per dozen. (PRIVET (EVERGREEN)|12 for 2/6; 25, 4/- | Magonna Liles, i 
ee TULIP TREES 3/- each 35/- dozen. Red Currants, 10d. Fine Bushy Plants. 50, 7/8 ; 100, 12/6. . dean Flowere, 3/- each, 
dpa ’ Strong trees, 5/- each. d each, 8/- per dozen. Doz. 100 AMPELOPSIS VE 35/- dozen, . 
admit 8 lected 6/6 euch lg 3 ft 7/- 50/- V ITCH] Fiery Thorn (red berricd), 
alee tected 4, 6/6 each. | Laburnum Standarde, Blaok Currants, 16d. |“ 1/- each, 10/- dozen. | 36 each. 
ore, l. A ; ; I 3 
1 Be Fine” ede een Bee T(G oae a beni Coen DELPHINIUM PHLOX Lilies, irises, Topiary Trees, 
ie: Blood Red. Per dozen, | Hydrangea, 1/- each, | Cooseberries, 1/-each, | Largo clumps, finest] In fine variety, strong Fruit Trees, eto. 
apon. 1/8 ; por 100, 9/-. 10/- dozen, 10/- per dozen. colours, 7d. ea., 6/- doz. | clumps, 7d. ea., 6/- dZ. | Eun descriptions in Gdalani 
r All orders over 20/-oarriage paid. Under 10/- add 9d.; from 10/- to 20/- add 1/- extra. Bankers: BARCLAYS. 
i 7 GUARANTEE,—We guarantee all plants to be of first quality, and will return money if not satisfactory on arrivsl. Write for Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue, 
| THE HAMPTON PLANT CO. 5, NEW MALDEN, SURREY. 
i OUR NURSERIES ARE AT SOUTH LANE, NEW MALDEN. 


We Specialise in 


COAL AND COKE el bMescrp tions: 
ROCKERY STONES C;etesauo and 
TURF SEA WASHED 


In truck loads at any station. 


JAMES WALDIE & SONS, LTD., 


~ | BUY YOUR BULBS FROM 
f AN ENGLISH GROWER 


I pay carriage on all orders for cash over 20/=. 


& SHRUBS, CONIFERS, FR 
ROSES, &c. 


ei Orders under 20/-, carriage 2/6 extra. 
5 100, doz. 118, Queen Street, Glasgow HERD BROS. NURSERIES, PENRITH. 
TE Ging Alfred. golden yi BN, very tinc.. de rae 4 g 
wa eiden, very large ye S es ‘ o 
y Anperor, fino yi tah crane 140 20 
“4 i at white and yellow.. sok ee a 5 
< | fiokon an aa T n o OS A Large Silver Cup, and also 
a 9. đe Graafi ulphur, fine hloom.. . BRO 19 
ae Talmar, yellow, an bones fine .. Y Y ee 
a BSPICUUS, scarlet und yellow me 
n c ET | The W N C ROSES 
Sir aticins. one of the tihu “hae a. HO 20 e or 
qnelfo whit inl orango, eye 4. l. 4: 120 i 
0 isse, tine Poeticu 120 9 
pynatus, Poet ater inly forcer .. af ee 60 10 
Casgant Eyo, late snow white, red eye .. 50 20 Selection A The Premiep Awards at the 


FOREST TREES, ORNAMENT 


i Tho hardicst in B 
Tell us your necds and tg quote 


GREAT AUTUMN SHOW - 


EARLY TULIPS. 
Mega OS anag 12 BEST VARIETIES FOR Boke 
ulonr Cardinal, darka (2 1) 1) 100 16 
Yellow Prince > te wee ee $a 13 TOWN GARDENS ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OT, Orange shade 
Prince -y ig ni oe ve . ; ; 
Mnridio, ouis pinan whio 222 Rods for 15/- carr. paid. Ai 
DARWIN TULIPS | avoca n DAILY MAIL Mr. GEORGE PRINCE 
CAR. TESTOU HELIA , 
Instescomie OR SUT. , PAVERS OR BEIS en F. K. DRUSCHEI GEN. MacARTHUR for his 
_| Barron de Tonnage, virid rose | |) Wo 18 H. DICKSON RED LETTER DAY GROUP OF ROSE 
par Bante. eee me a . = [ 1 ; LADY ASHTOWN MRS, GEO. SAWYER S, 
Ulian » brigbt scarlet, new .. a| d> : : -a 
garno be Saunders, Hors een let tine 1 0 ; JOHANNA BRIDGE | LADY HILLINGDON including Golden Emblem, Los Angelesa, 
Lo a eee Stee a Me Muriel Wilson, Madame Butterfly, Lady 
Pang of Haarlem, large, vielet-searlet .. 3 n : s 12 BEST SCENTED ROSES Pirrie, Mrs. Henry Morse, Madana 
ess Eliz h. vivid rose, new 0) 10 ?3 2 Abel Chaten: ine , 
Bev, Ewbang DOth, virit r t new ae P s for 14/ carr. paid. oan Hana ink ee Pease Pax, 
Trang Coupland, rose-violet, early i eh i i HADLEY MRS. LAING : » Lora uster, Ophelia. 
Ue ee HOOSIER BEAUTY | MME. J. BOUCHE 


pMtixed, smal and second size for planting in grass 
inthe, ¢ f E E N GEN. MacARTHUR | OPHELIA 
dot, for pots OF bets NL colour,” 15 per 100, 23 per LA FRANCE RICHMOND 


W., T. FRANKS, LADY HILLINGDON | HUGH DICKSON 


MRS. H. STEVENS |COLUMBIA 
Daffodil Nurseries j 


GEDNEY, HOLBEACH 


Tue anove SUCPEER CoLLETION 
SENT Cark Paib Fok 21/- 


GEORGE PRINCE, Longworth, Berks 
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79 lbs. of Potatoes from six sets. 


Finlay, 


Horticultural Societies’ 


—_ News 
A good yield- | | | 

The ‘flourishing’ little horticultural society 
associated with the West End Adult School 
(Leicester) held their annual show on Octo- 
ber 6th. The GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal 
was secured by Mr. J. Weston; he obtained 


14 cwts. from 20 Ibs. a E 


At the Hucknall Smallholdings Show the 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal was \ offered 
as the award for the largest weight of Pota- 
toes grown ‘from 1 Ib. of seed,, 20 -sets only 
being allowed. The prize was secured by Mr.. 
J. Hammond, who had 1373 lbs., Mr. J. 


Hallam being second with 120 Ibs. ‘It is in- 


teresting to note that the total result of the 


competition was nearly 14 cwts. of Potatoes. 
“from 20 Ibs. 


of seed. The variety was’ 
seed being supplied by the 
No competitor knew the variety 


Lockar, the. 
Society. 


until after lifting, 


Newcastle’s September meeting 


An exceptional number of exhibits was 
shown at the September monthly meeting of 
the. Newcastle ~ upon - Tyne Horticultural 
Society. The chief prize-winners for the 


yearly points were T. Rutherford, W. Bright, . 


R. Richardson, sen., J. T. Hall, C. Dillon, T. 

J. Colquhoun, T. Robinson, A. 
Standing, and J. Kirkbride. | The principal 
exhibit was the collection of vegetables, for 
which the GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal was 
awarded to Mr. T. Finlay. The vegetables 


were of exceptional merit and well worthy of | 


the award. Mr. C. Dillon, with 18 special 
Roses, won the monthly prize as the best ex- 
hibit staged. A very fine exhibit of new 
Phloxes and Michaelmas Daisies were staged 
from Messrs. Kent and Brydons, Darlington. 


_ The lecturer for the evening was Mr. Lewis 
Richardson, of Whickham, who gave many 


interesting points on Tomato culture. 
Arrangements are well in hand for the joint 
Apple and Chrysanthemum show to be held 
on November oth and ‘1oth. The Society's 
annual meeting’is. to be held on October 23rd. 


Autumn Roses at Tonbridge 


N 


There were many beautiful Roses at the: 


Tonbridge and District Amateur Rose 
Society’s autumn show held recently. In the 
class for six Roses, distinct varieties, Mr. 
S. W. Burgess was first with such fine varie- 
ties as Misg Willmott, George Dickson, Mrs. 
Lamplough, H. V. Machin, Maman Cochet, 


and J. G. Glassford. Mr. Burgess was again 


first in Class 2 for six varieties, three of each,- 


showing magnificent blooms of Mrs. Foley . 


Hobbs and H. V. Machin, the former being 


awarded the prize for the best bloom in the 


show, closely followed by a magnificent bloom » 


of Maman Cochet.: Mr. A. M. Darling was 
another successful exhibitor, showing magni- 
ficent blooms of Hugh Dickson and White 
Maman Cochet. The comparatively new 
variety, Charles E. Shea, was remarkably 
well shown in the decorative classes, also the 


‘lovely Queen Mary, which is now so seldom : 


> Mr. Burgess showed his new Rose 
ned after his wife, Mrs. S. W. Burgess. 
It is a beautiful golden-orange, the colour. of 
sunburst at its best. This variety was raised 
by crossing J. G. Hill and Melanie Soupert. 
It is a good bedding Rose with fine, erect 
stems, and very free-flowering. We expect 


to hear more of this variety, and hope that it 


may make a successful appearance at the 
National Rose Society Exhibition later on. 


to Mrs. Chrystal), Sweet Peas. 


DENERS? Society: Mr. T. Mallinson, highest 
points. G l 


_ petitive exhibit. 


hole bouquets, 


, 


_ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED — 


“Gardening Ilustrated” 
= Medal Winners 
BLAIRGOWRIE AND RATTRAY HORTICULTURAL 


Socigty: Mr. P. A. Grant, highest points pot 
plants. » $ 


CHERTSEY ALLOTMENT HOLDERS’? ASSOCIA- 
TION : Mr. G. Church, highest points. 

CHESHIRE AGRICULTURAL Society: Mr. 
John Beckett, six culinary Apples. 

CHESTER Roan Lanp Society: Mr. W. S. 
Kindon, vegetables. . Ta 

COMBE Down AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL 
Association: Mr. J. Williams, vegetables. 

CorBett Hospitrat Fetes: Mr. F. Jones, 
Potatoes. 3 bg 

Cow arrs ‘WoRKMEN’s GARDENS: Mr. 
Angus Gillies (second year), highest points 


. vegetable sections 


CROWNFIELD HORTICULTURAL Society: Mr. 
Dalston, highest points flower section. 

‘DARNALL HORTICULTURAL Society: Mr, 
Thos. Morris, Beetroots. 

DUNDEE: HORTICULTURAL Sociery: Mr. 
A. R. Easton, most points amateur section. 

-EALING AND HANWELL ALLOTMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION: Mr. A. Ford, vegetables. 

' EDGWORTH AND District HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. F. Simpson, highest points. 
_ ESHER ‘AND THE Ditrons ALLOTMENT AS- 


-SOCIATION : Mr. I. Tunnah, highest points. 


_ Farney Horticurturat Socirry: Mr. C. 
Pannell (second year), highest points. 

'FAULKBOURN GARDEN Society: Mr. S. 
Harrington, Carrots. 

Fenwick FARMERS GRanD Firer HoRrTI- 
CULTURAL. SHOW: Mr. Thos. 
highest points, l 

‘FUNTINGTON AND West STOKE HORTICUL- 
TURAL Society: Mrs. E. M. Scott, collection 
of fruit. | 


-HASLINGDEN AND ‘DISTRICT ALLOTMENTS 


Howatson, 


Association: Mr. J. W. Johnson, points. 


HEIGHINGTON AND Districr Horticur- 


- TURAL AND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY : Mr. Le Wis 


Williamson (second year), highest 
cottagers’ class. 

HELENSBURGH AND GARELOCH Horricut- 
TURAL Society: Mr. Chas. Glass (gardener 


points 


HicucaTe Horticurturat Society : Mr. T. 
Flexman, best exhibit cottagers. 
Hich SPEN anD DISTRICT GARDEN Associa- 


TION: Mr. W. Johnson, vegetables. 


HINDLEY ALLOTMENT AND GARDEN 
TION: Mr. V. F. Abbott, . - 
HOLMFIRTH ALLOTMENT AND COTTAGE G 


ASSOCIA- 


AR- 


KILBARCHAN Horticutr 


l URAL ASSOCIATION : 
Mr. Robert Finnie, mo 


st meritorious com- 


KILKENNY HORTICULTURAL ‘Socirty - Mr. 
H. B. Magowen (second year), Sweet Peas. 

<ine’s Heat AND DISTRICT ALLOTMENT 
AssoctaTIon : Mr. E. Baker, vegetables. 

LENTON ; 


R C Jda U RAL 


| LEVENSHULME AN RAT 
Society: Mr. G. D ii 
Socirry : 
annuals. 


DISTRICT Hor ricu 
k t J- 
TURAL SOCIETY : Messrs. C. W. Caulfie 


] ; 

(tied), highest oe 
URAL SOCIETY - Mr. 
oints cottagers’ 
GE AGRICUL" URAL AND 
- Samuel Dunn, 


Monp NICKEL Works G 
ARDEN 
Mr. J. Bevan, highest points. 
Pra sen Hawke GARDENING SOCIETY - 
. Rodda, highest poi feb shee 


Oints (flower san 
Nantwici FLORAL an owe! gas 
ASSOCIATION : Mr 


ING SOCIETY : 


t| Miss 
tion), 


D HORTICULTURA 


z H . Astbury, 


' 


NELSON CEMETERY ALLOTMENTS: Mr. J. E. 
llolmes, vegetables. | 
PaisLey FLorists’ Sociery : Mr. A. Cook, 
highest points. f 
PARKESTONE GARDENERS’ ASSOCIATION : Mr, 
F. Easton, vegetables es 
READING AND, DÍsTRICT HORTICULTURAL 
Snow : Mr. R. Buller (second year), vege. 
tables. 
SOUTH CHADDERTON ALLOTMENT? ASSOCIA; 
tion: Mr. W. Clegg, vegetables. _ 
SwABy ROAD ALLOTMENT ASSOCIATION: 
Mr. A. E. Purnell, most successful com. 
petitor. Pre i 
TOTLEY ALLOTMENT Society: Mr.A. Brad- 
ley, best cultivated allotment. She 
Warminster HORTICULTURAL Society: Mr. 
H. Penfold (second year), most points. 
WATFORD HORTICULTURAL Society: Mr. G. 
Rickett, most entries staged. 
WESTERKIRK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : Mr, 
W. Blacklock, highest points. S 
WITTON AND DISTRICT ALLOTMENTS, LTD.: 
Mr. S. Belcher, highest points. ~- . 
WYLAM AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. T. Etty, vegetables. 


TRADE WITH THE EMPIRE 


The British Empire Exhibition at 
Wembley 


The leading Horticulturists throughout the 
country are busy making preparations for 
the forthcoming British Empire Exhibition. 
It is known that this exhibition will be of 
a magnitude never before attentpted in this 
country. It will be unlike any previous ex 
hibition of an international character, and 
the horticultural exhibits will be ‘of a ‘per 
manent nature. The view is often expressed 
that the Chelsea Show is all too short for 
permanent exhibits, such as the rock gar- 
dens, formal gardens, woodland and water 
gardens, most of which would improve as the 
weeks went by. At Wembley there are many 
acres available for permanent gardens, apart 
altogether from the Central Hall for indoor 
exhibits.’ The question is constantly being 
asked in horticultural circles :. ‘‘ Is horticut 
ture to be represented like other great m- 
dustries at this forthcoming exhibition?” 


A GREAT WORK OF TRADE REFERENCE, ` 
Simultaneously with the opening of the 
British Empire Exhibition at Wembley in the 
spring of 1924, there will be brought into 
existence, through the agency of the Federa: 
tion of British Industries, and with Messrs. 


Ernest Benn, Limited (Benn Brothers) as 


publishers, a great publication containing 4 
Comprehensive survey of the resources and 
possibilities of the Empire for the use-of busi- 
ness men in this country and overseas. 
This great Em 
off with a “ foreword ” by the Prince of 
W ales, the Empire’s greatest Ambassador, by 
Which he recommends the survey to the-atten- 


ion of ‘ al] those who have at heart the 
proper org 


Wealth,” 


_ Briefly stated, this business m 

“Mpire trade wil] 
traders throug! 
œ Summarised index of Imperial products, 
With the information Which is necessary to 
enable them to buy, where and when they 
can, within the Empire. | 
hat it wil 

crest and jj ‘tance à 

eei sA p ee the mere fact that 
» Ltd. (Benn Brothers)—whose 


trade : eS rs 

out me the ee Papers circulate through 
i H > Wor P £ e 
Publishers “, and whose reputation as 


taken to 1S. $0 well known—have under 
hat Te Publish the volumes js a guarantee 
f the -hi pPosraphical excellence, it will 
Ishest repute.. 


October. 18, {093 


t 
| 
i 
( 


pire trade survey will start 


anisation of the Empire's natural 
an’s guide to 


put commercial men and 
tout the world in possession of 


l be a work of commanding in- 


\ 
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TR, Buler fe. r Founded by W. Robinson, Author of * The English Flower Garden ” 
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Rowo ALa & ¢ li ... 66 Oaulifowers .. 663 Francoa ramosa as a LILIES. TIGER ... 656 Plants for Italy... ... 654 Trees. northern, sn 
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Farnell, mat g. Apples, selection of ... 663 Chrysanthemums: Fruit gathering... ... 662 LEY. THB... ... 660 Roob-lifting e se e 662 Tulipf-planting sea- 

| Apples, keeping ... ... 663 Varieties disbudded Fruit trees, planting 661 Lobelia cardinalis ...659 Rose planting num- son, the ws os 
Lions Seep), Ath, the Mountain Dahlias after frost. 658 Geranium grandi- ber, special m m 652 TROCK OARDEN 632 
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Ome. | Asberula asurca se 7 ibersoum .. .. ... 652 Nerines and Vallotas 662 Roses, the Farrer ... 658 
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(second vear, re; DELPHINIUM BLUE GREASE - BANDING lose their leaves, | Kaea arda os cocks 

Horner sic. Beans, French . 663 palbhin nimi aul bhur- FRUIT TREBS ... 661 the... 651 Shrubs for forcing .-. 662 A aai EA i e 

enine diel pee herbaceous... he pais i pagers phur- g Gypsophila wu. 2 663 see see ee 3 TEP H AN OTIS p irginian . 

A Mose l sea. “Obe: ‘Suan sae 7 i . : F I voo ose 

c Hones Babs for comeerea- e  BUONYMUS, BURO.  Hipbeastruma eo Pansies aud Visiay,. ©% | a 

t, highest p Bulbs to remain, PENN A y i is L- 655 Incarvillea Delavayi 659 garden decoration 653 Tigvidstas or Tiger Work of the week ... 653 

p Dina dey! . planting m > ser IONOPSIDIUM , Peas, Sweet, on trial 654 Flowers se a avs 652 

or highest: i Bush fruits ... ...  .«. 662 Flower garden ... 662 ACAULB  ... a ee 653 Phloxes, herbaceous... 654 Tomatoes unhealthy 663 Yew. the tortured... 655 
a pleasing feature in many gardens and 


vo Disa *, 
T. Etty, segs: | 


VITH TH: 


h Emn it 
h Engi Er mon things around us, 
Weanthy 
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o Mii becomes naked is the Walnut, closely fol- 
mat hiat, lowed by the Sycamore, the Mulberry, the 
wer bore Ash, the llorse-chestnut, 

- and the Mountain Ash. These 


be alse 237 , 

internat é trees take on their autumnal 

| exhibits 82° hues while the Lombardy 
i Poplar is still green. 


chs. i 
te Many Ash-trees bear loads 
its ah 3 “ot | keys every vear; others 
riens nu, DEVE seem fo bear ‘any at all. 
‘which we : Gilbert White,- in the 
. Natural History of Sel- 


eiei ” 
Ay Wem borne,” observes that Ash- 


ht Ltrees bearing many keys are 
the (en the first to lose their leaves in 
esi" autumn, while ‘ those that are 
wal "sterile abound in foliage and 
seel it- Carry their verdure a long 
rhs while, and are pleasing cb- 
omgi fets.” Unhealthy trees some- 
cof Te times carry thei l 

ie arr cir leaves 
vB. through the Winter, and we 
howe" must all have seen injured 
iewat branches of Gaks with their 
mee" shrivelled leaves long after 
yes the normal branches of the 
wlk same trees have -shed their 
cc’ foliage in the natural wav. 
ef gee All lopped trees, while their 
git” heads are young, carry their 
ive Waves long past the usual 
ek Season, We see this with 
{> Street trees and in town gar- 
mati dens, Where such trees as 
vie, Limes, Beech, Prunus 
ake Pissardi, Poplars, and Planes 
yf are cut hard back to economise 
Space. The tall Limes in 
e the open are now sere and 
. 5 a llow, Whereas trees of the 
| me species forming a 


a P'eached alley are still 
"al. thed in deep green. Inci- 
 Gentally, Prunus Pissardi is 


one of the most beautiful of 
e all trees for the garden; it is a 
be noble abject when laden with 
AN in early spring, and the 
‘om Is quickly followed bv 
"= Mmsan shoots which 
tim Copper and brown, 
+ Rmaming effective till the 

z of the year. Apple-trees, 

tach-trees and Alders re- 


The order in which trees lose their leaves 


How often we fail to appreciate the com- 


How many of us, for instance, could name 
Hortara: offhand the order in which deciduous trees 
usy mkt. Shed their leaves? One of the first trees that 


nurseries. 


main green very late, often till the end of 
November, and young Beeches do not cast 
their leaves till spring, when the new leaves 
sprout and push them off. Beech hedges 
also retain their deep chestnut-brown leaves 
through winter. The warm colour of a 
Beech hedge when frost and snow abound is 


Plant Tulip bulbs now and be rewarded with flowers in May 


Tall Beeches, on the other hand, 
are now shedding their leaves and will pro- 
bably be bare by the end of this month. 
Hornbeam likewise makes a warm winter 
hedge, and is much used as a windbreak to 
nursery beds, and, incidentally, it affords 
cover for our feathered friends in winter. 
The Oaks are having a very hard time. 
In some districts, notably in Surrey and 
Kent and Sussex, they have for the past 15 


The 


years or so been denuded of 
their foliage in spring, owing 
to plagues of caterpillars. | In 
consequence, Oaks are rarely 
planted now in’ those dis- 
tricts. Oaks, however, are 
possessed with a remarkable 
power of recovery, and after 
being stripped of their leaves 
in spring they are clothed 
again soon after midsummer 
with beautiful fresh green 
foliage, but Beeches, Horse- 
chestnuts, and Maples, once 
defaced by chaffers cr cater- 
pillars, do not recover their 
beauty again for a whole 
season, 

The Tulip-tree is ene of the 
mast handsceme cf all trees at 
this season by virtue of the 
bright autumnal tints. The 
leaves, which turn amber and 
gold, remain on the trees for 
weeks before thev are cast off. 
There are, of course, exccp- 
tions to the order, in which 
trees lose their leaves, and no 
hard-and-fast rule can he 
laid = down, Considerable 
Variation is seen in trees of 
the same species. Seme 
Horse-chestnuts are much 
earlier than others to shed 
their leaves just as some will 
flower in advance of others, 
even when thev are growing 
under precisely the same con- 
ditrons—it mav be due to some 
difference in constitution. 


Notes of the week 


The Tulip-planting season 

The illustrations of Tulips 
in this issue serve to remind 
us of the brilliant effects that 
mav be produced in spring and 
early summer if only we take 
the trouble to plant the bulbs 
now. Tulips are very easy to 
manage and are nct fastidious 
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as to soil. However, a well-drained loam 
suits them best. 


The lighter the soil the © 


deeper may the bulbs be planted, ‘and a good — 


average depth for planting is 4 inches. ’ 


Planting bulbs to remain | 
Often in a garden there are places where 

one may plant bulbs without the necessity of 

disturbing them, for several years at least, 


and where they may be left without fear of 


deterioration. -Readers can doubtless call to 


at the edgings in Crocus time in spring, or 
where in nooks about the ‘place Snowdrops, 
Scillas, and Chionodoxas bring gayness in 
the early year. > Anemones, too, and 
Celandines are amongst the spring-flowering 
bulbs that do not need to'be taken up and 


replanted every vear; indeed, they can go for. 


several years before one is obliged to lift them 
for division. It is. often the little bulbs, 
which bring a deal of pleasure in a garden 
and give little trouble, that, we are sometimes 
apt to forget when planting other things in 
late autumn. -` : WOODBASTWICK. | 


Special Rose planting number 

As announced last week, our next issue 
will be mainly devoted to Roses. 
specially written for beginners will deal -with 
the best methods of planting Roses. Mr. 
S. W. Burgess, the well-known amateur 
grower, of Tonbridge, will. contribute ‘“ A 
plea for the Tea”; Mr. F. J. Chitten- 
den, V.M.H., Director of the R.H.S. 
Gardens, Wisley, is writing on the R.H.S. 
Rose Trial Garden at Wisley, its pur-' 
pose and its methods; Mr. E.‘A.. Bowles, 
V.M.H., will continue his notes, accom- 
panied by a drawing, on new Rose species 
from China. Other special features are 
“ All-weather Roses,” by Lawrence J. Cook; 
“ New Rambler Roses,” by M. E. Easlea; 
“ Roses of the Year,’ by H. Shoesmith; 
Roses in the North, October Roses, and 
Roses for the greenhouse. _ oe 

This issue, which contains many new 
features and will be well illustrated, appears 
at an appropriate season, as November is 
recognised as the best month for planting 
Roses. . 


The modern Dahlia 


It. is probably safe to say that no flower 


has been improved, from a decorative and 


: Tulips In assoclation with rook 


An article © 


` mind country gardens the borders of ‘which . 
on either side the path are aflame with colour 


-vear have been, and still are, extremely good, — 


7 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


effective point of view, to a greater extent 

than the Dahlia. O | 
quite different to those of comparatively few _ 
years. ago.. No longer do garden Dahlias: 


The varieties of to-day are. 


tuck their heads under a mass of green 
foliage. ` 


the leaves, ‘making a most effective garden 
display. The improvement in this direction 
is largely due to the introduction of the 
Crawley Star type, of which there are’ many 
colours. Dahlias in.the London parks this 


and the display near the Victoria Gate, Hvde 


Park, London, has created a great sensation. 


Asperula-azurea setosa a 
. Used to cover a vacancy created by the 


sudden‘ ripening - off of _Tropzeolum poly- 


phyllum, this ‘little wiry Woodruff from the 
Caucasus has answered very well, and is now 
a sheet of sweet-smelling, mauve-coloured 
flowers. Even-.in.poor soil and in shady 


places this frail-looking plant is quite happy, 


- 


rarely exceeding 1 foot in height. G. M.S. 


‘Aster King’George ` 3 aA 


Just now, from the railway passing the . 


nursery of Messrs. Jackman, Woking, is a 


splendid patch of purple bloom glistening in ` 


the sunshine. On closer inspection this 
attractive bit of colour was found to be the 
above. The Amellus varieties appeal to me 
more than any of the tribe on account of their 


dwarf, bushy habit and comparatively large, — 


showy flowers. Besides King George I noted 


Beauty of Ronsdorf (lilac-pink shade), Rivers- - 


lea (dark violet colour), -Rudolph Goethe 
(large lavender-blue blossoms). Coming*into 
bloom rather early for Michaelmas Daisies 
generally, they are of great walue. - H. S. 


Geranium grandiflorum versus G. iberi- 


cum, 7 


} 


Possibly the difference of opinion revealed 
in the correspondence regarding. ‘these 
Cranesbills in your columns may be ‘due to 


some of your correspondents being in posses- 


sion of inferior varieties of G. grandiflorum. 
I have at various times received plants under 
this name which varied greatly, and some of 
which were certainly inferior to G. ibericum. 
Yet a good, well-coloured variety of G. 
grandiflorum is very difficult to ‘beat. My 
first opinion of it was not ‘very favourable, 


d 


plants 


The present-day’ varieties carry 
their bright flowers on long stems well above 


` 


be planted out in the flower garden. I have 


was. filled with a compost of two parts good 


| Tigridias or Tiger Flowers 


‘I now consider it better than G. ibericum. 


‘ing a sunny position and a well-drained 


a October 20, 1993 


owing to my receiving a poor plant, but 1 
have found reason to modify my views, and ` 


This is only if a good form is secured, In- 
ferior ones are often raised from seeds, 


A Harpy PLANTSMAN, 


Planting out Vallota purpurea 
To appreciate this plant to the full it should 


a small bed of several clumps. For the last 
four or five weeks the plants have been a 
blaze of bloom, and there are now (Octo 
ber roth) some fine spikes of perfect: flowers, 
In November the foliage dies down and re 
appears in April. Before planting, the bed 


loam, one part thoroughly decayed manure, 

the remaining part leaf-soil and sand, “When 

planting the bulbs were inserted 2 inches deep 

and finished off with a slight covering of sand 

on the surface. F. H. 
Sidbury, Devon. 


I am ‘surprised these are not more grown 
in gardens. They are fairly hardy, only need: 


border to do well. In warm positions the 
corms may be left in the ground or taken up 
at the end of November, placed in a box of 
soil, keeping them dry and cool in a frame 
until March, when they may be replanted in 
the border. A good position is a border 
under the south wall of a greenhouse. Few 
flowers. can surpass these in white, apricot, 


pink, and other colours, spotted in the centre — 


cup with a- contrasting deeper colour. 


Although. each flower lasts but a few hours 


they are produced for many weeks in succes 
sion from July until the end of September. 
PA 4 


The Mountain Ash (Pyrus Aucuparia) 


At the present time the clusters of bright 
berries borne by the Rowan—as we call it n 
Scotland~are very noticeable. In some dis 
tricts the Mountain Ash is planted. very es 
tensively merely for the autumn colouring pro 
‘vided by, the berries, and at times the question 
is asked if these berries cannot he turned to 
some use as a preserve. Many thrifty 
Scottish housewives pride themselves on their 
skill as makers of Rowan jelly, and as those 
to whom the confection is unknown might 


care to try it the method of making is given J. 
Pick over the berries, using only, sound and 1. 


ripe ones. To each quart of berries allow ont 


pint of water, boiling the same and 
thoroughly crushing the berries with a 
wooden spoon. Strain. through a coarse 


cloth and to each pint of juice allow 1b. 


garden one 


-avoid in 


drops poured on a plate congeal. Pour into 
warmed jars and store in a cool cupboard. 
A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


“Tulips inthe rock garden 


Tulips in a large rock garden are lovely and | 
well worth the trouble of growing. In the 
illustration we see Tulips with a backgrou 
of Euphorbia wulfeniana and admirably 
areas There is a small criticism to make 
the fla agged path and rock work, Some of 3 
clined Stones are rather too large, and in 

ed by their size to dwarf the rock beside 


them.. me 
m.- In flageing a path through a rock 
ose the smaller flags. 
Bienes edges of thi 
n j b 
nan iti ce plants merge into larger 
'n irregular manner. z ko 
up any suspicion , and thus.brea 
tmal atmosphere of a rok 
A. G, Jones. | 
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best cane sugar and the juice of two Lemons. | 
‘Boil the jelly, stirring continually until-a few 
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The Violet Cress (Ionopsidium 


acaule) » 7 
The value of this dainty free-flowering 
annual as a carpet plant is too often over- 
looked. When scarcely 3 inches high and 
about cight weeks after the seeds are sown, 
the plants throw up abundant masses of 
pretty violet-coloured blossoms. As an 
edging plant to borders this little annual is 
invaluable, while it is an excellent subject for 
carpeting between Roses and Gladioli. The 
ground round about Gladioli is generally un- 
interesting until the flower-spilkes , expand, 
and here the Violet Cress, as this plant is 
popularly called, does great service. Where 
the seeds have been sown early in the spring 
it is often possible to get a second display of 
blooms towards the end of the summer. All 
that is necessary is to pull out the plants as 
soon as they have ‘seeded and rake over the 
| ground. ‘The sclf-sown -seedlings will very 
, quickly appear if there is sufficient moisture 
to start them into growth. If the weather is 
hot at the time it is a good plan to erect a 
temporary shade over the bed and remove it 
as soon as the seedlings appear. The Violet 
Cress may also be emploved for growing be- 
tween the flags of a stone path, while it is 
essentially a good annual for the rock garden. 
It is a favourite plant, too, for growing in 
. deep pans in the unheated greenhouse or in the 
frame, and the specimens’ grown in this man- 
ner come in very handy for household use. A 
suitable compost may be made up of equal 
parts loam and leaf-mould, with a heavy 
sprinkling of sand. H. GREAVES. 


. THE FLOWER GARDEN 


Work of the week 
Bulb-planting continues, -and during the 
| Week several choice kinds have been put out, 
Including a further nice batch of Scilla 


E . . oge . . . 
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Leucojum pulchellum and L. carpathicum, 
White Snake's Head (Fritillaria Meleagris 
alba), and Chionodoxa gigantea. The long 
growths of climbing plants not required for 
next year’s flowers have been cut away to 
within a few eves of their base to prevent 
their being tossed to and fro by rough winds. 
The Pinks struck last month have now been 
planted out to form strong plants in the re- 
serve garden for next scasan, as such material 
IS scarcely large enough to furnish broad 
edgings until it is 12 months old. 
Arabis alpina has been used to form an 
edging to a newly-made border filled with 
mixed Wallflowers, i , 
Roses are blooming in the wildest pro- 
lusion, and in many instances surpass in 


*- effect those of July. It is many years since 


saw such a number of beautiful fresh 
Mowers, accompanied By clean, healthy 
foliage at such alate season. To enjoy these! 
to the full all old Nowers should be kept re- 
moved, and from whatever plants are used 
as a groundwork, whether Evening Prim- 
rse, Tufted Pansy, or dwarf annual. 
Another bed has been made up for a choice 
collection of Border Carnations, some of 
Which have already come to hand and been 
planted, a good dressing of lime-rubble 
having been worked into the soil previously, 
cacy selfssown seedlings of Erica arborea 
“Wink appeared near one of the large 
Plantations of this fragrant shrub, a bed has 
en prepared for them near, and the plants 
Put out at 6 inches apart. The same ac- 
curred where an old plantation of E. vulgaris 
‘ar. Alporti had been cut down during the 


early spring of this vear, and these strong 


JS x . . 
little plants have been treated in a similar 
Manner, 

A line (190 feet long) of Sweet Peas has 
fhe n sown, and as these are intended for cut 
Wers only a selection of the best mixed 


The single 
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lonopsidium acaule, an excellent annual for carpeting 


kinds obtainable was used. A lot of Lavender 
bushes used as edgings having become old 
and worn out, is being removed, and a good 
form of the old London Pride has been used 
in their place, making .a broad, low band 
18 inches in width. 

Clearing of the water weeds has again 
been found necessary, as these render the 
surface of the pond unsightly during the win- 
ter, and if left, even at this season, will ripen 
seeds. Primula rosea splendens, which has 
been used with good effect to furnish large 
old mortars by the Lily tank, is now being 
removed to make room for self-coloured 
forms of the Japanese Iris (Kæmpferi), in- 
cluding Aspasie and Patrocle. Many cut- 
tings have now been got in of such choice 
subjects as Cistus purpureus, and several 
other varieties of this lovely group, also 
Helianthemums, Heaths, Senecio Gravi, and 
a start has been made with the propagation 
of Tufted Pansies. This will be continued, 
as the recent rains have brought along a good 
quantity of basal growths of very suitable 


E: M. 


quality. 


Tufted Pansies for garden 


decoration 


In many cases Tufted Pansies mav be 
seen struggling for existence vear after vear 
in the same border. The idea prevails that, 
being hardy, the plants are pretty well able 
to take care of themselves, and there is often 
a mistaken notion that Tufted Pansies are 
only suitable for northern districts. Neither, 
however, is anywhere near the mark. 
Though by no means fastidious plants, 
Tufted Pansies quickly show their apprecia- 
tion of liberal treatment. As for climate, 
the trials at Wislev last summer should dispel 
anv doubt of their success in anv part of 
these islinds, for in soil by no means ideal 
unqualified success rewarded the experiment, 
and the plants inerensed their reputation for 
all purposes of garden decoration. For the 
flower garden few plants are more effective. 
As a carpet for Rese beds one often sees 
them emploved, and [ have failed to notice 
any ill-effect upon the permanent occupants. 
Bv the sides of walks and as an edging for 
mixed borders they also meet with general 
approval. 3 

Where many make a mistake is in the 
selection of varieties. Raisers, in their efforts 
to increase the size of the flower, are meeting 
with success, but more often than not it is at 


the expense of habit and freedom of flower- 
ing. Some of the giant-Nowered sorts are 
admittedly very beautiful, especially when 
seen against a velvet background at the lead- 
ing shows, but from a garden point of view 
the plants leave something to be desired. 
That tufted habit which has given Violas the 
popular name of Tufted Pansies is one to be 
retained above everything, for it is a vital 
necessity in plants which are to hold their 
own. The large-flowered varieties have their 
uses apart from the show bench, for they are 
well fitted to rank with the best of dwarf 
perennials in the herbaceous border, and, in 
fact, anywhere where a small group of gor- 
geous colour would be an advantage. 

Tufted Pansies mav be safely planted in 
autumn or spring, and, where seedlings are 
concerned, or old clumps are to be divided, 
the former have a decided advantage. Plants 
from cuttings inserted in autumn in cold 
frames should be planted out before the end 
of April so as to ensure their becoming well 
established before there is much hot weather. 
Dy nature Violas are moisture lovers, and 
they revel in partial shade, although that is 
by no means essential. The chief thing is 
the providing of a suitable soil, so that the 
roots mav run freely and deep, and so sustain 
the growth in pericds of drought. Where the 
soil is verv light it is hardly possible to use 
too much well-rotted manure, but it should 
be so placed that the roots have to penetrate 
to find it. Heavy soils need the texture im- 
proving by lighter manures, and material like 
leaf-mould and wocd-ashes. Nine inches 
apart is a fair distance to plant, that allowing 
of a mulch of fine soil and manure being 
easily placed about the roots early in July 
and an occasional use of the hoe. Consider- 
ing their nature it is wonderful the drought 
they are able to stand, but after a certain 
stage, if water is not liberally supplied, they 
go off rapidly. The remedy is a thorough 
soaking of the ground before there is anv 
evidence of suffering. An important detail 
in connection with continued flowering is the 
regular removal of seed pods. 

Propagation of named varieties is by 
cuttings inserted towards the end of Sep- 
tember in sandy soil in cold frames, None 
but voung shoots from the base should be 
used. Old growths are usually hollow. It 
is possible, however, to work up a collection 
of excellent bedding varieties from seed. 

The following varieties are amongst the 
most useful :—Snowflake and Swan are pure 
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white and rayless, Palmer’s White -and 
Marchioness ‘are rayed whites, but exceed- 
ingly good. Two lovély blues are Admiral 


of the Blues and: Archie Grant, and for a' 


lighter “shade Kitty Bell should be noted. 


_ Moseley Perfection is a grand orange-yellow, © 


rayless, but Bullion, of much the same colour, 
has. the advantage of a more compact habit 
of growth. Fred Williams (rich mauve) is a 
slight improvement on Maggie Mott. In 
reddish-mauve J. B. Riding stands supreme. 
In a lovely shade of lavender John Quarton 
shows. up well: | 


6> 
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Narcissus. Jessie 


It is an impossible matter to single out the 


best flower at any exhibition. There are 
many types of Daffodils, and one can ,no 


more compare One with the other than a cart- 


horse can be judged alongside a’ cow at an 
agricultural show. Jessie, which is one of 
Mr. Joseph Mallender’s seedlings, won the 


first prize in the single bloom white 


-is one of the best. 


~ 
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with’ the idea of EE the older i 


. Constance Hinton is excellent as a white; the — 
only other included is a form of R. F. Felton, “ 


which appears a likely companion _in the 
shade. Crimson Glow is quite the most 


-satisfactory of that shade, that has yet been . 
dealt with. On trial this year it has proved - 
l first-rate. 
the sun does not harm the blooms. In `- 
Gladys we get a very fine- thing of a light 


Gloriosa (blood-red) is fine and 


Javender shade. In growth and-constancy if 
without Hawlmark Pink. This, indeed, is- 
regarded as the favourite of all. -Jean 
Ireland, of a buff ground colour. with rose, 
edging, is quite by itself in colouring. The. 


carmine in Mascotts Ingman marks it a dis- — 
‘tinct thing, and Matchless is on top in the 


yellow-tinted tribe. “One of the largest kinds- 


is the cream and pink.Mrs. Arnold Hitch- — 


cock. Mrs. Tom Jones has flowers the near- 
est approach of any to blue. For the first 
time this year I tried Nancy (half white, half 


‘The new seedling Narcissus Jessie __ _ = 


I 


perianthed Barrii class at Birmingham this 


vear. The flower is nearly 5 inches across,. 


with smooth, solid segments, and with rather 
Jan uncommon cup, inasmuch as its red- 
rimmed edge is broken up into lobes which, 
“more or less, overlap one another. It was 


one of the best and most-talked-about flowers ` 


at the show. JOsEePH JAcos. 


Sweet Peas on Trial 


With so many new varieties it is very diffi- 
cult to keep the collection down to about a 
dozen. However, this can be done by having 


a line of plants composed of varieties on trial, 


these not interfering with those cultivated 
seriously, as it were. The dozen or so 
chosen for next year will include the follow- 
ing, and I do not think’ anything special is 
missed that is of a distinct character. -The 
first is Annie Ireland, white with an edging 
of rose. The latter beautiful characteristic 
seems less pronounced than formerly, and I 
think Youth, a new kind from America, an 
improvement in this respect, and will be tried 


.of that shade will be di 


| give less trouble th 


red) and it is pretty, but I fancy the new 


Bonfire as being the brighter. Powerscourt 


is a lavender that will be grown, and others 


scarded to let it in. 


Picture, the giant cream and pink, cannot be 


beaten for size; some of the flowers were, 
this year, near on 3 inches across. Royal 
Purple is a telling thing, | 


e and althougķ 
Tangierine Improved must have shading Si 
is A e trouble to obt 5 
orange-salmon colouring. Warrio 

hold its own as a daoia a oo 3 


rt. 
There are few subjects in the garden that 
an Sweet Peas. J have 


cultiva. 


_ served that the greatest of all faults is to kill 


Similarly one cannot do | 


knowledge and taste shown, as well as the 
' very poor selection of plants grown. 1 have 


_ excepting. Oleanders, which are beautiful, and 


: production. of fine flowers. A good 


ain its choice . 


| sheltered Pp 
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higher than one in a hundred, and this points 
to the simple culture being sound. No Water, 
no feeding with manures, for I have ob. 


a.simple annual with kindness. This was a 
most successful season, with growth up to 
9 feet high, and immense numbers of high. 
class blossoms were gathered. SURREY. 


Plants for Italy — - 


I see. ‘‘ Penelope,” in your issue af Sep- 
tember 8th, asking for suggestions for a 
herbaceous border in Italy. The Editor 
gives quite a good list of plants, but probably 
more than ‘ Penelope” would require to 
begin with. If she will send me her name 
and address, and say where she lives in Italy 
and which times of the year she will be living 
there, I dare say I could help-her. T have 
lately-seen a good many gardens in Italy, 
and have been much struck with the want of 


not: seen one in any way up-to-date, and 


the ubiquitous and vulgar scarlet “Salvia 


there is scarcely a flower to be seen. Itis 


sad to see so many wretchedly-cared-for gar- 
dens when one thinks how beautiful they 
might be with even a little knowledge. 
o> e MarK FENWICK. ` 
Abbotswood, Stow-on-the- Wold. 


— > 


Anemone palmata | 
Frequently offered in catalogues, but: sel- 
‘dom met with in gardens, Anemone palmata 
does not deserve to be forgotten. There may 
be some doubt as to its hardiness in certam 
places in the United Kingdom, but, asa rule, 
although it belongs to North Africa and a 
few places in the south of Europe, and s 
rests under some suspicion, it may be 
reckoned- as’ amenable to culture in the 
greater part of our country, as it is recorded 


_ as_ successfully cultivated in Lancashire, as 


well as in some parts of Scotland. It is best 
on-a bank sloping south where ample drain 
age is secured. The flowers, on stems 
6 inches to 8 inches high, are nearly the size 
of a half-crown~and are of a glossy bright 
yellow. There is also a white variety. 

S. ARNOTT. 


Herbaceous Phloxes. 


It cannot be too carefully borne in mind 
that the herbaceous Phloxes are gross feeders 
and that if they are to do well they must not 
be starved, crowded, or allowed to get dry. 
Old clumps should always be split up or 
cuttings taken in`the early spring, when they 


root with the greatest readiness, if good 


trusses of‘bloom are wanted. I find it a good 
Plan to have them in a bed which is slightly 
sunk below the ordinary level, so that they 
can be given copious supplies of water in dry 


weather or a little manure-water at other 


times, which greatly benefits them and helps 
In, the 


mul ypreci 
ve = of old manure is also appreciated by 


i : N. L. 
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nd imnets +=, Between the summers Of 1920 and 1922 

were gid Mr. E. H. Wilson, Assistant Director of the 
> Arnold Arborcltum, made an extensive tour 

ants le hy through New Zealand, Australia, Tasmania, 

ae India, and South and South-East Africa to 

Opes iw study the native and exotic ligneous vegeta- 

King for eg tion, and his observations on some of the 

der in ki exotic trees are recorded in Vol. IV. of the 

oils “Journal of the Arnold Arboretum.”’ This 

mae article has since been issued as a reprint 

she wiles under the title of ‘* Northern Trees in 

lavale Southern Lands,” and anyone interested in 

otesi, the subject would do well to. obtain a copy, 

ylod%: for it is both instructive.and interesting. The 

wd mari article deals with trees in New Zealand, 

uhiga- Tasmania, Australia, and South Africa 


laste shim’ rather than in India, and commences with a 


mopa general description of the native trees. This 
amma: i9 followed by a review of introduced species, 
wider In each country coniferous trees appear to 
nd wga - give better results than broad-leaved trees; 
a flower ti ın fact, some conifers are growing more 
yan’:  Wigorously than in their native countries. 
hinks kx” Extraordinarily good results are being ob- 


hair tained with the Californian Pinus radiata in 
yx ach country where it has been tried. It is 


under the name of Pinus 


panded usually grown 
neige; and an idea can- be gained of its 
op fate ol growth from the following paragraph 
pl taken from Mr. Wilson’s article ;—* On St. 
din cs. nard’s farm, a few miles from’ Hanmer 
misi Springs, Canterbury, New Zealand, I saw, 


eke dn 1921, a grove of Insignis Pine originally 
iwi planted as a broad windbreak 40 years previ- 
ke ously. It was being felled, and the trees 
wie averaged 800 board feet of timber. The 
# Usual height was about roo feet, with trunks 
TARR: feet in girth, but some trees were 115 feet 
begs tall, ir feet in girth of. trunk, and yielded 
TON 1,000 board feet of merchantable timber. ... 
alt In South Australia 73% acres of this Pine, 
{sc the oldest 36 years and the youngest 33 years 
ive Of age, were felled clean, and yielded 
ete $117,914 superficial feet of lumber. .. . In 
az’ South Africa I was shown by the Conservator 
3 Forests, Charles R. Ross, at the Forestry 
n at Tokai, trees 33 years old that were 
n ee tall and 10 feet in girth. Two stands 
; this Pine had been felled at 29 years of 
g fi- ubie feep ir ded respectively 7.972 and 7,721 

aT et.o 3; yo À 
areas Nee er per acre.” The next best 


“aac American Pi 
countries í ne for these 


a ! appears to be Pinus pondero 

k . i sa 

a al the European P. Pinaster, the 
‘nary Island P. canariensis, and the 


ni ee P. longifolia are giving good re- 
M S a regions. The Austrian Pine 
E o. 1 Tittle success, although the 
“The Califor flourishes in certain districts. 
giving see Cupressus macrocarpa is 
> other ic ee in some places, whilst 
= melt estern North American conifers are 
mg with a measure of success. European 
Zonta e ceeds on the higher ground in New 
‘alloys. Daai found unsuitable for the 
anuh glas Fir does not appear to be 
can Promise, whilst most of the Abies 
Bee ae unsuccessful. Amongst broad- 
though Ouar sare only locally a success, 
Darts aes rcus Cerris is doing well in some 
ip oe Africa. As collection trees 
planted S ey to thrive better than when 
ene as forest conditions. Catalpa 
eea o on extensively tried without 
eat ittle success has followed the 
hak, ction of Robinia Pseudacacia. One 
es mast satisfactory exotic broad-leaved 
vs 1s the South American Schinus Molle. 
vana S Said to be giving excellent results in 
ARDUS dry regions fn Australia. English 
ant American “Ash are, thriving where the 
M IS Sood and deep;" Birch is a failure. 
“any other species are mentioned, but space 
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TREES AND SHRUBS — 


Northern trees in southern lands 


will not allow of further comment, and those 
who are interested in the subject would do 
well to write to Mr. Wilson for a copy of the 
paper. W. D. 

(Reprinted from the ‘‘ Journal of the 
Arnold Arboretum,” Harvard University, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., U.S.A.] 


Euonymus europzeus var, 
Aldenhamensis 


This appears to be a glorified form of that 
old woodland plant that is known under the 
common name of Spindle tree. E. europaeus 
is wild in some parts of the country, and is 
met with as an occupant of mixed hedge- 
rows, as an isolated bush on commons and 
hill-sides, and as a small tree or bush on the 
outskirts of spinneys and woods. It has 
little to commend it to notice except in 
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seemed to be brighter. It was hardly fair 
to bring for comparison such a poor specimen 
of the type which gave no idea of the autumn 
' beauty of this common wilding. D. 


The tortured Yew 


Many examples we come across from time 
to time of this tortured forest tree: are 
atrocious. The Yew is seen at its best in its 
noble, natural state, showing its beautiful 
red-brown trunk, often of a considerable 
diametér, and its magnificent branches sway- 
ing to and fro like the limbs of a great Pine 
and full of bird life, flocks of the storm cock 
rising and falling with the tossing of its great 
limbs. To-day, however, I came upon a 
rather different example and one which I was 
pleased to leave behind. It represented this 
graceful tree in the shape of Haystacks, with 
great holes cut through the centre and sides, 
and with gaps at intervals. The path which 
ran through the centre of these costly play- 
things was about the draughtiest place that 
I was ever in, and this covered a length of 
100 vards or thereabouts. Manv of these 
mangled trees were bare of healthy growth 


A free-fruiting form of the Spindle Tree (Euonymus europeus Aldenhamensis) 


autumn, for neither leaves nor flowers are 
sulliciently striking to arrest attention dur- 
ing summer, the leaves being of rather mean 
appearance, whilst the small, greenish 
flowers are easily overlooked. In autumn it 
is a very striking plant, for at that time the 
pendent fruits are fully grown and the outer 
covering is bright red; when fully ripe it 
splits open and reveals the orange-coated 
seeds within. As it fruits very freely, the 
appearance of a bush to feet or 12 feet high, 
and as far through, may be easily imagined. 
At the same time, the leaves may also be 
brightly coloured, orange and red, although 
the leaf colouring depends a good deal upon 
the soil in which the plants are growing, 
better colour being usually found upon poor 
than upon rich soils. The colour and size 
of fruits are open to some considerable varia- 
tion. The wood of the Spindle tree is very 
close-grained and hard. At one time it was 
used extensively for skewers, but its use for 
this purpose appears to have almost died out. 
It has also been tried for engraving. 

In the variety Aldenhamensis here figured 
the onlv noticeable difference from the type is 
that it seemed to fruit somewhat more freely, 
while the colour of the flesh seed covering 


for several feet from the ground, and were 
leaning in all directions. I should say the 
average height of these would be about 20 
feet and the width about the same, therefore 
the cost of cutting this arrangement over each 
year must be considerable and the amount of 
food taken from the garden very great, to say 
nothing of the shrubs and plants which could 
not exist near such monstrosities. E. M. 


The Virginian Creeper 

The autumnal glow of Vitis inconstans 
will soon pass, a fairly sharp frost bringing 
down the brightly-hued leaves very speedily. 
Those who have had an extended experience 
of this popular climber need not be reminded 
of its drawbacks. Those, however, who may 
have planted it recently will be well advised 
to check its undoubtedly rampant growth be- 
fore it reaches to the top of the wall upon 
which it is grown, if that wall be part of a 
building. Its shoots run riot in the water- 
Pipes and insinuate themselves under slates, 
ultimately becoming a source of annovance. 
Upon buildings it should not be allowed to 
extend upward to within quite 18 inches of 
the rain-water pipes or trouble will inevitably 
follow. KIRK. 
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Some of the newer Daffodils 


(Continued from September 22nd, page s92.) 
Before continuing my parable, which the 
Editor has kindly allowed me to do, I would 
like to call readers’ attention to some of the — 
Prices which are asked in 1923 for new 
varieties. J fancy they will open the eyes of 
those who are not Daffodil specialists. For- 

_ tune is put down at:£50 a bulb; Beersheba, 
HV} Opera, #10; Tenedos; 48; White Em- 
peror, £3; .Solléret,, £15 15s.; Helmet, 
4:10 x0s.; Glorious, 44; Silver Salver, 
3 Ios. in one list, but in: another; 41 ‘108. ; 
Moira O'Neill, £4; Alban, £10 .10s.; 
Viscountess Northcliffe, 415 15s.; Venetia, - 
45 58.;- White Nile,’ £2; and ; Rosary, 
#1 -15s. Specialists dre able‘to look after 
themselves, but even for them, in.my opinion, 
some of the figures are ridiculously’ high, 
seeing the large number of people who are - 
engaged in seedling ‘raising and -the multi- | 
tude of new varieties: which appear every 
year. My advice to those who want Daffo- — 
dils simply. to decorate their gardens is to, 
wait. Peter Barr, a white ‘trumpet,’ began 

` life at £50 a bulb; it is now offered at 3s. 6d. 
It'will be the same with Fortune if it is 
a good increaser, and if it has a good con- 
stitution. I say all this because readers ought 

. to.understand that most of my comments and 
remarks are made from a ‘collector’s ‘ora 
‘show point of view,.and I cannot repeat too 
often that this is one thing and the garden. 
point of view is another. Take Fortune for, 
example. It is one of the finest of all red 
cups on account. of its size and the ‘rich 
colour and good texture of its perianth when 


. it appears on the exhibition tiers; but in a 


garden where it is exposed to. the rough-and- 
tumble of all weathers how much better is it 
than Noble. Again, take Firetail, which is a 
very popular show flower in the Barrii sec- 
. tion with white perianths. It has a fine, solid 
red eye as it is seen in a show. Look’at it 
in a garden after a couple of days’ sun, and 
the beautiful centre has gone and something 
like a burnt cigar-end has taken its place. 
Once more, take a red-edged variety like my 
favourite Lady Moore. No variety is more 
beautiful in pots, not even the famous Chal- 
lenger, which it features, but in, the open 
ground it is not half as good as Whitewell. 
The red edge disappears after a hot day or 
two’s sun. The conclusion to be drawn is 
that nearly all red cups and red edges, must 
be protected from sun and.bad weather if they 
are to retain their distinguishing beauty, and 
that as any mechanical devices which accom- 
plish these ends are more or less eyesores in 
what may be called a general garden, red 
eyes and edges can be dispensed. with ‘by 
ordinary people. Noble, Lady Margaret Bos- 
cawen, The Fawn, Olympia, Buxted, and 
‘March White are typical of the larger sorts— 
‘trumpets and incomparables—that are’ most 
satisfactory. Buxted is a fine, shapely-yellow 
trumpet, The Fawn a good tall giant. 
Leedsii, and March White is a tall and 
vigorous pale bicolor trumpet. Higher in 
price, but worth buying in order to work up 
a stock, is the giant -Leedsii Kingdom, a tall 
grower with a very pale cup, expanded at the- 
brim, and a nice -flat perianth. Lady Prim- 
rose is a great acquisition among the paler 
bicolor trumpets. It is a tall and strong 
grower. I like the lemon shade of the trum- 
pet and the smart, clean look of the whole 
flower very much. The giant Leedsiis are 
the most useful of all the modern types of 
Daffodils for the garden, because they are so 
distinct, When I first started Daffodil grow- 
ing there was nothing like them. Then, as it 
were, White Quéen came upon the scene and 
opened our eyes to new possibilities. 
For “ showing,” the high-water mark up to 


` 


Then there are Norah Pearson, 


the present is the pure. white St. Dorothea, 
raised by the late James Goey. It is one of 
the old White Queen type, of which Lord 
Kitchener and Empire may be cited as 
examples, but in texture, symmetry, and re- 
finement it has left them far behind. It is an 
ideal ‘‘ show ” flower if ever there was onc. 
Another white ‘Leedsii of faultless form is 
Sarah, raised by Mr. William. Welchman, and 
shown by him at the London Show of 1920. i 
was immensely taken with it, and if I were to 
put up a very best 12 Leedsii group of the two 
séctions Sarah would be.one and Silver Salver 
another. This is a pure white of.the old type, 


' but, ‘unlike any. that I ¢an remember, it has 


a perfectly flat eye. . The difficulty of includ- 
ing it would be its lateness. ‘It has Moon- 
beam blood in its veins, and’ in ordinary 
years all the shows used to be over before 
Moonbeam was in flower.. Sarah, St. 
Dorothea, Silver Salver, and ‘Tenedos, the 
star-shaped: giant mentioned in my first notes, 
are four with which I should start my ideal 
dozen ‘for exhibition. Then my difficulties 


_ would begin. Alban, which got an Award of 


Merit at Birmingham this. year, is distinctly 
a variety to reckon with, IJ think it would be 
one. -Of course, one of: the pink crowns 
would have to be included in a representative 
group, and the excellent Miss E. M. Bowling 
would be good enough for me. I once had 
a very ‘‘fetching ’? flower in 'White Mere, 
which was distinguished by its pretty, long 


and narrow corona. The eel-worms have had 


all my bulbs, but it may exist in New Zealand. 
As it has (or had) quite a style of its own, 
it, or one similar, would have to be one. 
Empire, 
Venus, Evangeline, and Helmet, which, put 
all together, would make a formidable twelve. 

PINK PERIANTHS ON THE SHOW TIERS.— 
No talk about new flowers can be com- 
plete without mention of the pink perianths 


and the pink coronas and edges which have 
; been produced in the last few years. In these 


the greatest sensation-was the appearance of 


‘a bunch of trumpet-like looking blooms with 


really pink centres in one of Messrs. Barr and 
Son’s groups in 1921.. It is one of the mar- 
vellous productions of the’ late Mrs. R. O. 
Backhouse, whose name it new bears, if my 


memory serves me.‘ Rosary and a seedling 


‘of Dr. Lower’s were to be seen at Birming- 


~ham with similar colouring, but not so pro- 
-nounced. . In one of the Birmingham reports 
“Mr. Guy Wilson suggests their being called 


Ajax Leedsii. At present these dre like wan- 
derers on the face of the earth. They do not 
quite belong to any of the many divisions 
into which the family has been divided by the 


~R.HLS. -The first coloured picture of a pink 


perianth is, I believe, that in the ‘ Daffodil 
Year Book ”’ for 1913. Two varieties are 
figured there, `one Red. Wing, a scedling 
raised by Mr. Buncombe, and the other a 
seedling raised by Mr. A. M. Wilson. We 


_ were reminded that there were such things by 
_ the appearance of several more at the show 


this year at Birmingham. I singled out June 
and John Peel as ‘the best.. Since 1913 the 
colour has become deeper.’ The cups or eyes 
were good, but there is still a great gulf be- 
tween the perianths one saw in the flesh and 
that ideal whose segments overlap one 
another and never quarter—to use a Tulip 
term—and whose colouring is solid and rich 
looking. “Its a long, long way to Tip- 
perary; it’s a long, long way to go.” Per- 
haps public opinion will stop the quest and 
“sọ far and no farther.” As the great New 
Zealand raiser once wrote: “ Would we like 
a red Daffodil if we got one? ” Would we 
like a blue Rose? Doubtful—very. he 
flowers with pink edges to their cups are now 
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fairly numerous. Pink ’Un, raised in Aus 
tralia by Mr. Buckland, of Melbourne, was 
about the first of the incomparabilistooking 
ones to appear. How the name used to rouse 


the ire of Mr. Wilks!! There are side - 


by side with this type flowers of a Leedsi or 
poeticus look with similar edgings to their 
cups. Pinkie and Sweet Seventeen are good 
examples. The last named is very lovely and 
may be described as a Poet with a pink edge. 


I liked it immensely when I first saw it ex . 


hibited in London in either 1920 or 1921, | 
see these are both classed as Poets in’ the last 
edition of the R:H.S. Daffodil list. Pink 
edges have come, and very charming they are 
on the show tiers. JOSEPH Jacob. 


Delphinium sulphureum or Zall 


We are gradually. approaching to the attain. 
ment of a yellow. hybrid Delphinium of the 
same type as the noble blues. and purples, 
with a few whites. Whether the progress in 
this direction is desirable.or not will -cause 
some difference of opinion, but there can be 
none regarding the value and attraction of 
the species called Delphinium sulphureum or. 
Zalil. If I remember aright, it was dis- 
covered by Dr. Aitchison in an expedition 
into Afghanistan, and soon afterwards seeds 
and plants were offered. I obtained some of 
the former, and was much pleased with the 
plants produced from these. It is true that 
they had not the stateliness of the modem 
hybrid Delphiniums, but they grew from 
3 feet to 4 feet high, and gave attractive 
spikes of good pale yellow flowers. The 
shade of yellow varied considerably and the 
size of the flowers in the different plants 
differed, but all were most acceptable. It 
proved a good perennial in light, dry soil, but 
I fancy that it is not a long-liver‘in some 
places, just as D. nudicaule and some others 
do not survive for many years in certain gar- 
dens without renewal from seeds or division. 
D. sulphureum comes- so easily from seeds, 
and these are fairly easy to procure, that 
those who wish to possess this distinct 
perennial Larkspur need not be without it 
long. Seeds sown under glass soon produce 
flowering plants. S. ARNOTT. 


- Tiger Lilies 

There is no Lily more valuable to the 
cottager, the villa gardener, or the man who 
has a large garden but who does not care > 
embark upon the cultivation of “ miffy an 
poor-growing Lilies. It cannot. be said tha 
the Tiger Lily possesses many ‘le 
colouring is bright, its mein noble 1n the bes 
forms, and its annual blooming may be taken 
as a matter of course. To the many pre 
but one Tiger Lily, but there are in ee 
several forms, some of which are in gar en 
under the name of the type, while, too often 
the common one figures as splendens 4 
Fortunei, from its having been sent in erro 
for these fine varieties. The typical, Hitch 
L. TIGRINUM has been long known In sali 
gardens, but it seems almost p ik 
describe it briefly to distinguish 1t oe S 
varieties. It has a roundish bulb, grow 


x ish Of 
from 2 feet to 4 feet high, has Aner 
brownish stems, covered with a kin green 
webby coating of white. The deep s 


-tere near 
leaves are smooth, and scattered, pr 
in form. In the upper axils there are | 


i vils, whi a convenient 
duced little bulbils, which form a vonsists 


means of propagation. The raceme : 
of from three to 10, and, ican 
very seldom, 20 or more flowers. with 
of a bright red, tinged with brang, a The 
dark purple dots on the inner oe a the 
pollen is crimson, the anthers ie Pai 
ovary green. It is the first of te ae 
flower, coming in as early as Job roughot 
gardens, and lasting practically 


i 
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erous Pink 1 . è i 
MEDAN hh August. Following this, in order of time, 
e first of the ‘died comes the Beni oT truly fine variety 
pear, Hoy tees, L. TIGRINUM FORTUNE!, a truly l ; ; 4 
of Mr. Wenn Of taller stature, bearing richly-coloure 

‘hing, flowers of much the same shade as those of 
the type, and having its stem thickly clothed 


with a kind of woolly grey pubescence, which 


ith this type fms 
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T, FLORE-PLENO, one of the few double black 


a very distinct colour. It flowers junction with the leave S, and w 
a fortnight after the type, close: 
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Lilies we possess, and one which is, free from 
the defects of many double flowers, inasmuch 
as it is beautiful enough to please the most 
fastidious in the formation of its flowers. 
The flowers are orange-red, spotted with deep 
purple, and the stems are beautifully covered 
with a cobwebby pubescence, whiter at the 


The Tiger Lily (Lilium tigrinum) 


epa ng 1 OCC 
inspection than is generally devoted to name 
ture of the flower. Another noble The 
Lily, and the latest of the serie S, IS comm 
SPLENDENS; Which may easily be dis- tHe 
d fr.m i s by its smooth, bulb 
stem, its later blooming—ab t fort- A 
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night after the last-named—its larger flowers, 
with bolder spots, and its broader leaves. It 
is of more imposing character than L. t. 
Fortunei, and gives sometimes as many as 
two dozen or more flowers on the stem. A 
variety which has been called erectum, with 
the flowers almost erect, is to be met with 
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The Farrer Rosesi 


By E. A. Bowtzs, M.A., V.M-H. 


It is eight years. since the late Mr. 
-Reginald Farrer sent home seeds of some 
half-a-dozen different Roses from China, and 


-- some of us are still wondering whether they 


will merit the praises of his facile pen, or 


whether, like many of the Chinese Brambles 


of Eastern collectors, they. had better be sent 
back again. Even at this length of time. it 


is too early to be positive, for several of them > 
are developing graces year by year that were. . 


denied them in their youth. ` | 
We are gradually exchanging their num- 
bers for names, but in some cases there is 


-, still much doubt -whether-they are ‘being 


correctly identified with species already de- 
scribed. . aa 


The first to flower here was F. 84, which 
was described as ‘‘ a dear little shrub, 4 feet 


to 5 feet, exquisitely graceful ‘in effect with- 


its small, fine foliage.. .-. and - countless 
multitudes of small Apple-blossomy flowers.” 
I only kept two plants of`it, and one died, 
crowded out by its faster-growing sister, but 
not „before it flowered. Both were identical: 
in appearance, so I do not so much regret the 
` departure of one. 
I gave away have blooms tinged with pink, 
but here the flowers are white and about the 
size of a sixpence, very dainty, and freely 
borne. The leaves are about 2 inches in 
length, with nine tiny rounded leaflets less 
than half an inch in length: and prettily 
spaced on the slender‘rachis.. -The whole 
bush has a strikingly. light and elegant 
` aspect, and is now: 8 feet high and as much 
through. : 
the type itself, of R. graciliflora (Rehder and 
Wilson), and deserves such a name and also 
Mr. Farrer’s praises, for everyone who sees it 
here admires its graceful habit. The hips 


are’ long and narrow, and would be very ` 
charming if only the birds would leave them | 


alone. They seem to find them very pretty 
-eating, as they say in Ireland, and clear them 
off as soon as they turn scarlet. | 

The next to show its beauty was,783, the 
“ glorious Golden - Briar” found in S.W. 
Kansu from Kai Chow up: to the lowér 
reaches of the Nan Ho. It was not distri- 


buted to all the subscribers as seed, and‘I- 


brought away three baby plants from Ingle- 
borough. A year later they threw up strong, 


blood-red. shoots armed with. “‘wide-based 


prickles after the manner of the pteracantha 
variety of R. omeiensis, which till lately was. 
considered a form of R. sericea. In evening 
sunlight the stems and thorns of this’ Farrer 


Rose: glow like the red of a stained ‘glass 


window. I think it first flowered: here in 
1919, and proved one of the best-of yellow 
Roses. Its only fault is that it tries . to 
flower in the énd of April, and many of the 
first. buds get nipped -and are smaller: and 
paler than they should be. As soon as May 
days become warm and sunny it is a: gloro 
. sight with its long sprays of deep. yellow 
newly-opened, and ‘primrose pale older 
flowers. These are followed by large round 
‘red hips that fall off soon after colouring, 


and it was this rather curious habit that 


caused Mr. Farrer to think they were cleared 
off by birds when lie failed to secure any-in 
his first year of collecting. 

It may be a form of R: Hugonis, for Mr. 
Wilson, writing of its prickles, states that 
they vary remarkably, some shoots having 
abundant sete, others none, while others 
are densely covered with connate, decurrent, 
thin, translucent prickles, and all forms may 
be found on the same bush. Here it has 

roved a more robust grower than typical R. 
aean.. and soon demanded space for its 
great arching shoots. It is well worthy of a 
good place where it can form a specimen at 


Plants of this number that- 


It is most likely a form, if ‘not . 


least 10 feet through, as the beauty of the 


coloured spines pays good rent for its site for 
months after the flowers are over. 

F. 291 is a mixed blessing. In its youth 
and hobbledehoy. stage it is such a rampant 
grower and its 15 feet long shoots are so beset 
with coarse,- hooked prickles, sharper than 
-any serpent’s tooth, that it will claw off vour 


- hat or hold you up by the back of your jacket 


Af it does not tear snags out, that many a 
‘time I have wished it-had been left in China. 

How generous I was-with:it! I was so 
glad to get rid of a few of its ferocious babes 
and move in greater safety among the 


nursery beds. Fhen how -lazy it was to 


trouble itself to flower! Sown in the 
autumn of 1914, a few tiny flowers appeared 
in 1917 on one bush. A few others blossomed 
in 1918, and some were a washy pink and 
semi-double, and, I thought; mighty ugly. 
“My. generosity increased. I even planned 
filling .gaps in. hedgerows that autumn, but 
Jack of labour turned that good -resolution 
into a bonfire of the spare plants. In 1919 
the largest bush celebrated the blessed Peace, 
and was a fragrant snowdrift for a fortnight. 


Every season since the bushes have im- 
proved, and this June-and July some that 


have mounted to the tops of Crabs and 
smothered aged Box-trees, were, during their 


flowering’ season, the chief joy of the garden. 


Now, ‘in October, they are very attractive 
with long wreaths of orange-red hips the size 
of a Pea. I hope those who have cursed me 
for the scratches Rosa 2gr inflicted have had 
patience with it and will be rewarded in due 


time by its beauty. - 


- The late Mr. Rolfe recognised it as Rosa 
. Rubus 


Lev. -and. Van. from specimens 
sént to him in flower by Mrs. Woodward and 
myself (see ‘“Gardeners’ Chronicle,” 31, vii., 
1920), but later, when I sent him hips, he 
told me he was not so certain as to its 


identity. Nor am I, fór the description in 
` Plantes Wilsonianee (II., p: 309) of a plant 


with “ densely haity shoots and leaves,” re- 
sembling those of certain species of Rubus, 
does not fit my plants, all -of which are 
glabrous and closely resemble R. moschata. 
Neither does the description and outline 
drawing in Miss Willmott’s great book agree 
with them. Whatever its name will prove to 
be, it is a fine thing where it can have plenty 
of room and there is no need to walk under 


vor close by it. 


~ (Tobe continued.) l 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Varieties disbudded. early 


_A phase of culture in evidence within recent 


years is the producing of specimen blooms of 
early Varieties. 
without severe thinning.of branches, may not 
. blossom in time to escape frosts, and might 
therefore -be disappointing -in the ordinary 
way of outdoor growing. -But with some 


_ slight protection and nursing, as it were, they 


are made to furnish samples that command 
good: prices in the market. They are really 
October flowering, and yet some of the sorts 
at least, by obtaining early plants in spring, 
and by other means, are made to flower a 
month or six weeks before that period. So 
great is the desire of market growers to 
obtain such early blooms that the attempt is 
being made of cultivating the plants from the 
start under glass, growing them, in fact, in 
preference to crops like Tomatoes. Whether 
this method will increase in favour time will 
show. The majority of producers prefer to 
treat the plants in the open ground, and then, 
in early autumn, cover the same with glass 


~ 


These varieties, if grown ~ 


borders. 
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structures, or, indeed, protect the bloems | 
with some light waterproof material. It is ° 


certain, however, that growing the plants 


outside in the ground and then lifting them — 


will not do for those out to get the better 
samples of flowers. Of course, these dis 
budded early kinds may be cultivated in pots 
the whole season, this perhaps being the plan 
that would commend itself to the gardener or 
amateur—the small grower. 


Any’ variety to satisfy must have certain ` 


characteristics of growth as well as flower, 
It must be of a free, vigorous nature, and the 


flower-stem must be stiff, so as to carry the . 


blossom well. In colour it must be distinct 
and pleasing, white, pink, and bronze being 
the favoured shades. This year Almorél has 
come to the fore. The colour is’a bright 


shade of crimson-bronze, specially good in 


artificial light. Almirante, in red-and gold, 
is a favourite, and there is a deep-coloured 
form as well as a lighter, the latter named 
Alcadie. This is a most striking thing, -but 
I] fancy is not in general commerce; , Blanche 
Poitevine is particularly useful as a pot plant 
because of its dwarf growth and profusion of 
white blooms. Blanche du Poitou may be 


the better white for specimen blooms. Both, ie 
however, are sorts of merit. Betty Spark has 


pink flowers, and there is a bronze form of 
this. Cranford Yellow is quite first-rate; so 


is Cranfordia of a deeper shade. There isa 1° 


bronze form equally good. Debutante bears 
pure white blooms, and is exceptionally fine 
this season. Favoured again is Dolores, of 
a gather dull shade of 
Dorothy Ashley the grower has one of the 
better pinks—a good shade and a nice flower. 
Framfield Early White is not one of the 
largest, but it is certainly first-rate-in refles 
ing formation, This, too, has a variation 1n 
form, the Cissbury White with more ball- 
shaped blooms. ( | 
yellow, with slightly incurving florets, the 
bronze-coloured form of it, named Harvester, 


being among the most esteemed of all en ‘ 
Harry Thorpe (orange-yellow sha e) 1. 
is another somewhat recent variety that 1s 


kinds. 


really excellent. A capital old one, Le 


Pactole, is notable for fine blooms in bronzy f 


eUe nini ; been 
yellow colour. Bright pinks have of late 
improved by the addition of Lichfield Pink, a 


most useful sort. Dark crimsons are few, | 


but Mrs. Wm. Sydenham is one of be 
of them. The flowers of Miss K. G. Thorp 


; ; ` TAM to į 
start opening with a pink tinge, but fade 10 4 


This kind has many g% 
qualities. Blush-pink is the colour -0 
Normandie, with well-formed, _recurvmg 
petalled blooms, and the fawy-colour as 
of it is, perhaps, the prettier ot e two. 


pure white. 


red-bronze, Ín: 


The colour of Goldfinder is f 


( 
4 
¢ 
d 


Perle Chatillonaise is taking see í 
creamy-pink—but is not among We 


in blossom. 
rare decorative 


Pink Delight hs 


merit. 


Sprays of this variety are 0 - 


“delicatè 
flowers, also, that are esteemed for delicate 


shading, and this has produced 2 Je 
form. Perhaps the most popular © 

whites is Sanctity. 
disbudding system, and 
grown or thinned, 
White is panat 
the successes of the year. +! , 
is rather light in colour. Uxbridge Pink 3 


PAL faer ror Ue 
the bronze counterpart of it form a Pi Ss. 


most useful of all. 


Dahlias after frost — 


The early frosts have now cut over 
Dahlias, and no good purpose I$ se 
leaving the mutilated plants 1M ie 
Therefore they may be a de 
say about 15 inches above the groun a - 
and. the tubers can be lifted, cries al 
stored. Each tuber should be very care i 
labelled as it is lifted, and after Lets 
lieved of superfluous soil all of them ma 
stored in a cool but frosi-prool place. 

\ 


rved. bY | 
the beds of 


: the 
It is well adapted to S 
whether freely 

the parer, Septem | 
‘his, indeed, is one 0 
ie Its yellow fom 


ae ee 


=a. 


e 
t 
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or, indeed, Ez, 
ght mleni 
ever, bat ary 
e ground ard te 
or thos aty- 
owes em, 
kind: ma lee - By the end of the present month attention 
ot spiss must be given to the herbaceous borders with 
wediei: a view to overhauling and replanting, and 
ml gae algo to making fresh ones before cold weather 
batt: getsin. Properly speaking, the “ herbaceous 
of goitas.’ border” signifies one devoted entirely to 
fhe, tigi. plants of a herbaceous character—those that 
beste. have stems that die down yearly, but have 
Inelaris: rootstocks which retain life during the rest- 
hie pikes” ing period. In many of the finest borders of 
ads, Wwe the day not only are these to be found, but 


re. Te: annuals and shrubs in addition, 
anton and there is not the least doubt 
Altar. that a large border is incomplete 
and thas: unless a fair number of the latter 
a Het è are given place to give the whole a 
samta: Cheerful green appearance during 


owadan the dull season. Many of the 
cub: Strong-growing herbaceous plants, 
aigi such as Sunflowers, Michaelmas 
Minett Daisies, Rudbeckias, and others of 
similar character, increase so fast 


ite ‘that it is necessary to divide and 
theese’ TePlant the stools every third year. 
os ig: If this operation is neglected the 
doar ts” lower-stems rise up so quickly 
NOLS that they weaken each, other con- 
a siderably. rhe same may be said 
‘alae: r the hardy Lilies, Lilium candi- 
nt ee and others, but with these it 


is better to take them up in August 
ee, and replant in a different position. 
shies The first thing to be done when 
Vies” replanting the herbaceous borders 
wie WS toilt the plants carefully and 
ee heel them in on some vacant piece 
Weer of ground until replanting can take 
ec place, It is now that fresh kinds 
in of plants can be introduced, and 
idi should be ready to hand so that 
së there is no delay. The border be- 
vlc’ Ing entirely cleared of plants, it 
t£ should be trenched two spits deep, 
us . Working in at the same time some 
cf thoroughly good manure. After 

pat” this, if the ground is dry it should 
jad be lightly trodden. over and raked 
ww before planting takes place. When 
au the border is ready, divide the 

d = Toots to the right size. It is better 
op : arrange them on the ground in 
70 e position they are to occupy, as 
in this way any alteration can 
- easily be eflected. The arrange- 
ys” ment of the herbaceous border is 

one of individual taste and experi- - 
sas The height of each plant 
= Should not be taken into too much 
n Wnsideration, as a formal arrange- 
b a iS not at all desirable. 
= peel the front-row plants a 
o'i rinkling of biennials will prove 
e My attractive, and may consist 
of Canterbury Bells, Antirrhinums, 
: H Williams, and Wallflowers, 
must right in the front, patches 
oes Pansies, Violas, Pinks, 

rie oes and other plants of a 

i nature can be planted, also, to give a 

Spring display, such bulbs as Hyacinths, 

ier Tulips, Crocuses, and Snowdrops. 

aie the planting is finished the soil should 

- œ faked between the plants and all labels 
renewed, 

As the spring arrives and growth com- 
Mences, weeds must be kept down by the free 
of 1e hoe. As soon as dry weather sets 
n Watering the plants must be attended to or 
Progress will not be satisfactory and the 
Ners poor in quality. For those plants 
quiring it, staking must not be forgotten. 
ae this operation have early attention, for, 
l neglected, geat damage is often done in a 
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Replanting herbaceous borders 


A well-managed herbaceous border is one of the most attractive features of a garden, 
giving, as tt does, a succession of flowers through spring, summer, and autumn. 


short time to tall-growing subjects by wind 
and heavy rains. It is also essential that all 
flowers ‘should be picked off as thev fade. If 
this is attended to the beauty of the border 
will be longer maintained, and those plants 
that give a second crop of flowers later in the 


season should be duly attended to in good: 


time with regard to cutting down. 
_. The success of a herbaceous border de- 
pends upon the amount of care and attention 
bestowed upon it, for though many of the 


The tall and effective Delphinium Blue Boy 


subjects are casy to grow, few better repay 
any extra care and attention bestowed upon 
them. F. H. 


Geranium grandiflorum and 
G, ibericum 


There has been some discussion in these 
columins as to the relative merits of 
Geranium grandiflorum and G. ibericum. I 
now find I have been in error as to the names 
of these two species. I had both from my 
father’s garden at Edge, but whether due to 
a slip on his part or an error of the gardener 
in packing, the names were interchanged. I 
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have since seen similar errors in more than 
one nursery garden, and, if I recollect rightly, 
at the Chelsea Show. The plant I meant to 
praise, in agreement with “ E. M.,” was G. 
grandiflorum, and I regret that in your issue 
of July 28th I selected his opinion as an ex- 
ample of praising the wrong thing. It is 
certainly a much more desirable subject than 
G. ibericum. A. H. WorLey-DopnD. 


Lobelia cardinalis 

It is a puzzle to one to find that L. 
cardinalis, which comes from a colder climate 
in winter than ours is hardy at home, but 
not with us. Knowing well the locality in 
which your correspondent practised garden- 
ing so ably for so many vears, one 
would have expected to find L. 
cardinalis hardy in at least one of 
these places—situated in a mild 
district even for the south of Scot- 
land. In another part of the 
south-west of Scotland, hardly so 
mild, but vet quite moderate in its 
Winter conditions, exactly the 
same experience has been | ob- 
tained. ne very able gardener, 
Whose garden I frequently visited 
and from whom I learned much, 
found L, cardinalis, which he 
grew magnificently, not only re- 
quired to be stored in boxes in a 
frame, but was vastly the better 
for a very slight heat. Unless in 
a gently heated frame he lost quite 
a number of crowns. I have tried 
L. cardinalis and several of the 
fine forms raised at St. Anne's by 
the late Mr. A. Campbell without 
lifting and storing in a frame. In 
every case the plants died, 
although in some winters a pro- 
portion pulled through in the 
open, especially if protected by 
some ashes, I have tried these 
Lobelias in dry soil and in wet, 
but the result was the same in 
both cases. Ess. 


Delphinium Blue Boy 


This new varicty, given an 
Award of Merit when shown by 
Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon 
before the Floral Committee of the 


an uncommonly long spike of star- 
shaped flowers of a bright blue 
colour with a white eve. Among 
the new varieties this holds a 
premier position as regards the 
intense blue of the flowers. 


Incarvillea Delavayi 


I observe that Mr. Cornhill (p. 
617) advocates lifting this at the 
beginning of winter and storing it 
in a frame. It is, as he savs, 
satisfactory in well-drained soils, 
but it really cannot be depended 
upon to last for many vears if 
left in the open ground during 
` every winter. Your correspondent 
indicates, as his opinion, that stagnant mois- 
ture is the cause of its loss, and he is, I 
think, quite correct. In wet districts it is 
liable to decay even in dry, well-drained soil, 
and I am inclined to think that the older and 
larger the roots the more liable are thev to 
loss. It is, as your contributor remarks, 
easily raised from seeds, and, as it seeds 
freely in most seasons, it is quite easy to 
raise and maintain. a good stock. I have 
found I. grandiflora a little more permanent, 
but I. brevipes is much the same as I. 
Delavayi under similar conditions. I have 
grown all three and consider them good 
pants for any garden. S. ARNOTT. 


Royal Horticultural Society, bears 
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‘That is literally true. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


THE ABC OF GARDENIN 


The Lily of the Valley = = - 


If I took a census of my readers, asking 
them to name their favourite flowers, I 


should find that probably every one would | 


give a very high place to the modest Lily of 
the Valley—a dear old native flower which 
flourished when England was Old England, 
and woodland glades stretched almost un- 


Fig. 1—Home-grown Lily of the Valie 
; ready for planting Pa, S 


broken from the English Channel to the high- 
lands of Scotland. Notwithstanding the 
wealth of Flora’s gifts enjoyed by us in these 
later times, I think I can claim that this 
tiny flower, emblem of sweetness iand | of 
purity, is as highly regarded by us as byour 
ancestors of 250 years ago. Despite the fact 


that two or three introductions of a larger ` 


kind have been seen, and are indeed grown 
to-day, the type still stands, and there have 
been far fewer developments than with our 
other native flowers, the Daffodil, the Violet, 
and, the Primrose. It is the type, the real 
old form, we all of us love. Its full-dress 
name never has caught on, and is practically 
unknown to the masses; and, what is more, 
it never will be, for who but a pedant would 
dub’ it Convallaria majalis when. such a 
melodious old-time name has grown with it 
for centuries? I pride myself upon some 
knowledge of, and admiration for, ‘botany, 
but I would scorn, fo mention the Lily of the 


{iN | 
W RR | 


Fig. 2—The Berlin crown is the best , 
; for forcing 


Valley by any other name, no matter how 
correct it may be. |” 

It is a fact, a sad fact, too, that many 
people, out of sheer love for it, murder’ it. 
They are so fond of 
it; they will have it; they must have it; yet 
they have no suitable place in their garden in 
which they can plant it with even the 
semblance of a chance that it will ever thrive. 
This is cruelty; this is ignorance. I speak 
for my favourite flower because it cannot 
speak to such unsatisfactory lovers for itself 
—all it can do in protest is to die, and I re- 
peat, it is cruelty arising out of ignorance. 
What else am I to think of the man who 
takes a moisture and shade-loving plant and 


paratively cool. 


near to it, is its proper place. , 
it may not. The exposed shrubbery border,. 


of ashes over them. 


dumps it down in a dry, exposed position 


where the soil becomes nothing but a parched 
and burning dust-heap just at the time the 


Lily is. timed to bloom? 


The Lily of the Valley is a surface-rooting 
plant, as can easily be seen, by our illustra- 


tion (Fig. 1). It runs along just a little way - 


beneath the surface of the soil and sends its 
points up, from which. the growth is made. 
Yet, though it is a ‘‘ shallow.” grower, it is 
necessary, for the purposes of moisture, to 


dig the soil deeply in which it is planted, . 
and to see that there is sufficient humus in it - 


to retain moisture. and to keep the soil com- 


should be given at least partial shade, and 


‘where it is possible to even remotely repro-.— 
duce the conditions of its native habitat there 

it should be planted. Those conditions are, 

' as suggested above, those of a woodland . 
. glade. 

autumn, ‘for its roots are among those that - 


The planting should: be done ‘in 


become fully active quite early in the spring, 
and provided rather’ plump points or crowns 


are selected there will be a crop ‘of bloom the 


first year. To wait until spring and then dis- 


turb the whole root system by planting them 


is, of course, to forego a season's flowering. 
The shade of trees is helpful to it, and this 
may suggest.to some that the shrubbery, or 
It may be or 


where the sun shines .quite uninterruptedly 
for several hours daily, is usually the driest 


spot in the garden, and is quite unsuitable; 


but a border which is on the shady side may, 
with due preparation, be used. Moisture is of 
even greater impoftance than shade. . 

We are all lovers of the Lily of the Valley, 
and it may be impossible for more than a few 
of us to comply with the conditions I have 
laid down. Fortunately, there are other 


Ways open to us`all which enable us to grow 


it with, complete satisfaction, and that is by 
cultivating it in pots or pans with or without 
heat. | : ; 

I do not think that I can discuss on this 
page the various details of forcing, but there 
are many hundreds of thousands of crowns 


forced every year by market growers who 


specialise in them, and the few remaining 
men of wealth and taste who force them for 
their own pleasure. The best crowns for 
forcing are the true Berlin crowns (see 
Fig. 2), which can be forced into bloom in 
about three weeks at any time of the year pro- 
vided they are retarded in cold storage. This 
however, is beyond us. To grow them in 
pots the’ Berlin crowns (Fig. 2) are much 
better than our. native-grown, and yield the 
best results. 
same treatinent as that recommended for 
bulbs“in pots in the Bulb Number of this 
journal. The long beard of roots is fore- 


shortened moderately and eight crowns are’ 


arranged round the inside of a 5-inch pot, 
the roots being ‘so disposed that they spread 


_ out and do not become a tangle. Such a pot- 


ful is seen in Fig. 3. You will see that the 
crowns are not completely buried, but that 
they protrude a uniform height from the soil. 
It must be assumed that efficient drainage 


_has been provided, and also that the compost 


is suitable. Anything approximating two- 
thirds loam, one-third leaf-mould, and a 
dressing of coarse sand will be found quite 
satisfactory, and’this must be quite firmly 
pressed into the pots. When they are potted 
they should be watered once and then set in 
a frame, or even outside with about 3 inches 


It will be some time be- 


/ 


Go 


_ bulbs, and must |} 


For the. same reasons, it’ 


Practically they require the 


“October 20, 1993 


fore they begin to move, but however long it 
may he it is positively unsafe to touch them 
before. Here again they are exactly like 
egin their work of thelr 
own accord at the roots. Not until they have 


pushed their way through a couple of inches 
of the covering ashes can it be considered 


quite safe to dispense with the ashes and 


- henceforth grow them in the light, either ina 
cold or moderate house, in the frame, or even 
, in the window. 


Fig. 4 shows a potful at 
its best, and similar results are bound to come 


Fig. 3—Potted crowns 


if the attention given to the plants through 
out has been at all reasonable. 


I have now shown you a way in-which . 


everybody who will may grow this sweetly 
perfumed and long-loved flower. For my 
part, though I grow a large bed outside 
under natural conditions, I very much favout 
growing a number in pots. Nothing can be 
more refreshing than a bowlful on the dining 
table. By the bye, I ought to say. that the 
large bowls of Lilies which grace the bets 
at public functions during the winter monts 
are not so grown, but are forced in pots or 
boxes, and when in full bloom the i is 
made up from them, and they only B 
days: I. oniy mention this to prevent’ {nose 
who, being attracted by them In that om 
might possibly attempt to grow them ae 
that would end in disappointment., It's 


best, at least for beginners, not to aspire n 


Fig. 4—Realisation! 


\ 


: Sachin | iur 
beyond the 5-inch pots. Failure is very 


y < are 
probable if the details enumerated at 


copied. 


Hippeastrums a 

When the bulbs have become Naat 

matured they should be stored away : ie 
greenhouse into which frost cannot 


ne a tee - 


a ee es aw Eee 


ei . re ine 
They may remain in this position during ! 


winter, but it will be necessary to 


examine — 


: A er ' vaier 
them at intervals, affording sufficient | | 


to prevent the bulbs shrivelling. sia? 
should.be examined carefully with a vie 
repotting those likely to require more 
room before the New Year. 


~ 


root 
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ey begin to mae js 
EAS positing. 


Cre aan the 
ind ae With the advent of autumn our thoughts 
ord at the rg y. turn to the protection of our fruit-trees from 
their way thagha, the ravages generally caused by the cater- 
covering ahoan} Pillar ol the Winter Moth (Cheimatobia 
‘4 þrumata) and its allies. This serious injury 


o is reall) eaubed by the aad aaa pe not by 
noderate hoyg s. the motns. 1e moths ascend the trees 
| Neg tru during the autumn and extending into 
PA January, and during that period the female 
insite: Moths deposit their eggs around dormant 


- gee 


buds, and in crevices and furrows of the bark 
of one-year-old shoots, and in the shrunken 
surface of wounds made in pruning. There 
the eggs hatch almost contemporaneously 
with the swelling and, bursting of the leaf- 
buds, and the minute young caterpillars com- 
mence to feed upon the correspondingly 
minute young leaves as they develop; hence 
we sometimes see young leaves developing 
already partly destroyed and forming. little 


| more than a series of mesh-like leaves. When 
a tree is generally so attacked it presents a 
_ sorry spectacle when the leaves are attaining 
their full size a little later in the season. At 
_ that time, when we first observe these par- 
-ogani teular shoots, we wonder when and how that 
io Po condition was brought about. ‘‘ Prevention 
nal al me" is better than cure.” We must prevent the 
my sone ea winter moth depositing its eggs upon our 
ho will ms “o, fnit-trees. Without a day's delay we should 
id long ed fix a greasc-band upon cach of our trees of 
h T gv a-. . the Apple, Plum, Cherry, and Pear, for to 
{ con ‘ these the moth is partial. 
Tate THE BANDS.—These should be of grease- 
eve, |e proof paper. They should be cut in lengths 
rie wi. Sufficient to encircle each tree, and it is better 
Lis "x, to have them 6 inches to 8 inches in width. 
tons an These should be securely tied around the trees 
own, bit ay: by two separate strings, one a full inch below 
hen i ss _ the top edge and the other a full inch above 
hemi” the lower edge of the paper. Between the 
meai two strings the paper should be smeared with 
raced 3°" the most sticky grease obtainable. When 
alten" the trees are large and old, and possess 
adn dif roughly-corrugated bark, along which the 
for bg" moths can crawl and avoid the greased paper, 
it is well to prepare a smooth surface upon 
which to tie the band. This can easily be 
made, where clay is obtainable, by mixing 
_ Some of this with water, making it soft and 
Workable, and filling all the crevices there- 
With. Another method is by means of 
cement, The main thing is to prevent the 
"ascent of the female moth above the grease- 
band. This is, admittedly, not an easy 
Matter in all cases, useful and destructive 
though the greasc-bands be in their opera- 
ton, Some moths do succeed in avoiding 
being caught by the grease-bands. Some are 
sald-to pass over the bands in safety by going 
over the bodies of their fellow moths already 
caught by the Grease. Others are said to be 
safely carried over on the back of the male 
moths. The first-mentioned means of escape 
Is probable, The second is a little more than 
Possible, Anyway, the grower of fruit should 
act in the belief that both means are pro- 
able, and spray his trees accordingly in 
addition to grease-banding them. Another 
Vise preeaution is to have the bands of paper 
and grease a little tou wide rather than too 
g i narrow. 
Position oF THE GREASE-RANDS.—The posi- 
tion of the band on the stem of the tree is 
nat without value. In most cases the bands 
are fixed without any consideration to their 
y actual position on the tree, and the person 
pe  PAcng them in position fixes them at a 
- height most conventent to the use of his hands 
an and eyes. That is natural. A rather lower 
5 Position is thought by some persons to be 
e more effective. On orchard-trees the lower 
_, Mands are not so liable to be rubbed by large 
 nimals while grazing. In such cases a 
oe height of about 3 feet from the ground will 


“Ig. 3—Potted oer 
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Grease-banding fruit trees 


be suitable on the one hand, or of about 


6 feet on the other hand. 
RENEWAL OF THE BANDS.——-Sometimes 


grease-banding has failed from one of two 
causes. Either it has failed. from the harden- 
ing of the grease, or it has failed because it 
has been covered with the dead bodies and 
wings of female and male moths. Hard 
grease, or a hard surface on the grease, is 
useless. Equally useless is a band covered 
by earlier victims. Hardened grease must 
have fresh grease applied to its surface. 
Bands covered by dead moths should be im- 
mediately burned and replaced by new bands 
newly greased, and placed equally carefully 
in position. If preferred, the first lot of dead 
moths may be buried in new grease and the 
whole be cremated at a later date. These 
renewals must be made as frequently as re- 


igh grease- 
.-, Rather 


e 


e N eband 


* y ~ 
4 i aenea 
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quired until the end of the season of danger 
i Pe U: 


from the attack. 


Planting fruit trees 


Where the planting of fruit trees is contem- 
plated, advantage should be taken of fine 
weather to prepare the ground. The ground 
should be dug deeply, and if it is of a heavy 
nature a liberal quantity of lime rubble, road 
scrapings and wood ashes should be incorpo- 
rated with it as the digging proceeds. If the 
soil is poor, a quantity of good loam should 
be added to these materials, but no manure 
should be used except for such fruits as 
Gooseberries, Currants, and Raspberries. 
October is the best month to make a new 
plantation of Raspberries. Many failures 
arise from allowing the stools to remain upon 
the same ground too long. If the soil is light 
and rich, clean, and well-drained, deep culti- 
vation is all that will be necessary, except 
for a liberal dressing of well-decomposed 
manure. Under these circumstances, the 
canes mav be planted during this month, but 
on cold and wet ground some additional pre- 
paration will be necessary, as the soil must 
be drained and trenched, adding such mate- 
rials as burnt refuse, leaf-mould, decomposed 
manure, and road scrapings to render the 
ground more porous. As the Raspberry is 
a rather shallow-rooting plant, the richest 
compost should be kept near to the surface. 


F. W.G. 
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Indoor Plants 


Bulbs for conservatory decoration 


When the days are short allowance is 
always made for the absence of much colour 
in the garden, but under glass excuses are’ 
futile. One need only look at florists’ win- 
dows any time between December and May 
to realise this, for without a break they 
appear as gay as at any period in the year. 
From ‘Violets to Carnations amongst recog- 
nised indoor plants, and from Snowdrops to 
Lilies amongst bulbs, there is variety enough 
to satisfy the most exacting, and withal 
nothing that calls for high cultural skill or 
expensive firing to produce. The least 
troublesome are the flowers which result 
from the growing of well-known bulbs. In 
advocating their free use I do not consider 
we are. leaning in the direction of ex- 
travagance. What surprises me the most is 
that the bulbs can be grown’ and distributed 
so cheaply, when for the flowers themselves 
exorbitant prices are asked. To the forego- 
ing remarks there is one exception, and that 
concerns Roman Hyacinths. Beautiful as 
these fragrant white spikes are, the quality 
of the bulbs has not kept pace with the price. 
This is outrageous, and, compared with that 


asked for the prepared bulbs of the Dutch- 


type, which bloom very nearly as. early, is 
not easily accounted for. If the present rates 
are persisted in thev are bound to draw the 
attention of lovers of early Hyacinths to the 
type just named, and they could not wish for 
a better advertisement. These, potted three 
together in 5-inch pots, one colour or variety 
in cach to ensure uniform flowering, may be 
had in bloom from December onwards if 


` potted early, and introduced into a warm 


house at the end of November. For full- 
sized flower-spikes one must turn to the 
named sorts, of which there is a wide choice. 


| These, on the whole, do not respond to hard 


forcing well. It is much more satisfactory to 


bring them on gradually under cool-house . 


conditions, and obtain the first spikes at the 
end of February. Few carly bulbs are more 
appreciated in the conservatory, at night time 
especially. 

Tulips leave little to be desired as pot 
plants, while for cutting it is impossible to 
over-rate the long-stemmed flowers in their 
many delightful colours. Amongst what are 
known as cearly-flowering varieties there js 
material to provide a succession of bloom 


from late December to April in single as well 


as double forms. Darwins then take up the 
running, and may be so managed as to con- 
tinue until they are available in the open. 
December Tulips necessitate early autumn 
potting and gentle forcing; also due regard 
must be paid to the selection of those which 
force well. In addition to the Duc Van Thol 
group, Which includes all the best colours, a 
few others, such as Proserpine, Rose pre- 
coce, and Cramoisie Brilliant, are worth 
noting. The double-flowered varieties are 
best timed to come in towards the end of 
January. In nearly every case early-forced 
Tulips show a tendency to extreme dwarf- 
ness, the flowers expand before the leaves 
have had time to grow; but if after growth 


has nicely begun in the forcinc-house the 


pots are subjected to a period of darkness the 
leaves will lengthen out without affecting the 
quality of the flowers, provided the treatment 
is not overdone and gradual exposure to the 
light follows. The culture of Darwin Tulips 
in pots is not difficult if the fact is kept in 
mind that thev are totally unfitted for hard 
forcing. Cool-house treatment commencing 
after the bulbs have rooted well, say, tn 
February, is what thev reallv need. 
Coming to Narcissi, there is no doubt that 
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these, as represented by the variety Paper- 
white, is the earliest to bloom, as without any 
difficulty it may be had for Christmas. Other 
bunch-flowered Narcissi include the Poetaz 
hybrids. These are the results of. crossing 
the Poet’s Daffodil with varieties of N. poly- 
anthus, In size the individual flowers lean 
towards the former parent, but in other re- 
spects they take after the latter. They are 


well adapted to forcing, and rank amongst | 


the most handsome of pot bulbs. Amongst 
Daffodils. it is ‘doubtful which is the first to 
bloom, Trumpet Major or Cervantes:. Any- 
way, there is little in the flowers to dis 
tinguish them, and both may be had for 
Christmas if potted early and introduced into 
heat in November. 
old sort, and can always be depended upon 
for very early in the year. ) 
upon as the grandest of all Daffodils for pots, 
and one can have it at its best by February, 
and in succession up to the end of April, by 
retarding a few pots. Mme. de Graff and 


fe ; s 


The frult of Stephanotis fioribunda 


King Alfred are also flowers of noble bear- 
ing. The Welsh Daffodil, Sir Watkin, leaves 
little to be desired amongst those with 
medium cups, and for a yellow flower its 
scent is not the least of its charms, The 
Leedsii, or Eucharis-flower group, is very 
pretty, and most useful for table decoration. 
Amongst the Poeticus varieties one 1s forcibly 
reminded of the great improvement which of 
recent years has taken place. The old 
Pheasant’s Eye we can now afford to plant 
freely under natural conditions, in order that 
space under glass can be devoted to the larget 
type of flower as represented 
Edward, Glory of Lisse, Will Scarlet, and a 
few more, if we do not mind the price. 
Early-flowering Gladioli are always ad- 
mired in the spring, and those who require a 
regular supply of .choice cut flowers can 
hardly afford to neglect them. There is a 
splendid assortment of named varieties, and 
the colours are charming. English and 
Dutch Irises. too, are noteworthy, although 
we are well aware they need careful manage- 
ment to be an unqualified success in pots. 


_ of season. 


Golden Spur is a good | 


Emperor I look- 


-potbound condition, .. 


in King 
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Where many fail to find them reliable is 
through being too anxious to have them out 
If they can be had a month or so 
in advance of those in the garden they are no 


less appreciated, and this may be accom- 


plished without any risk. Easter seems a 
long way off, and vet now is the time to pre- 
pare for it, by putting up the true Easter Lily 
(L. longiflorum formosanum), for which a 
great amount of heat is not required to bring 
the blooms out in time. Other useful bulbs 
for pots include Allium neapolitanum, with 
long-stemmed. white, flowers. | Crocuses, in 
the better kinds, provide brilliant colour eariy 
in the year when most wanted. Muscari, 
Tritelias, Ixias, and Tritonias might also be 


included without taking up much space, as 


thev do best in. relatively small pots. 
The cultural requirements of all bulbs are 


_ much alike.. The-usual soil mixture for pot 


plants answers, and as it is natural for bulbs 
to start into growth more quickly in darkness 


than light, it is advisable to plunge the pots, ` 


after potting, in the open in either fine ashes 
or sand. From this they may be removed 
when growth begins to advance and placed in 
cold frames, from whence thev are taken into 
the growing house, as required, for a 
suceession. | J. 


Stephanotis fruiting 


It is by hho means unusual for the 


| Stephanotis to fruit. in this country. The 


fruit is not edible; and will ripen in the 
course of next vear. Unless it is wished to 
raise seedlings the fruits are better cut off, as, 


“if left to ripen, they only weaken the plant. 


The Stephanotis“is so easily raised from cut- 
tings that very few people trouble about 


raising seedlings. 


Ever since its introduction from Madagas- 
car in 1839 the Stephanotis has been a great 
favourite, and has been one of the most orna- 
mental of ‘our stove plants. The flowers of 


‘ the Stephanotis are great favourites with 


bouquet makers in Covent Garden. The 
pure white flowers and their elegant form, 
added to their scent; have rendered them de- 


sirable for decoration at weddings, and as a 


feature in button-holes they are indispensable, 
while in wreaths and bouaiets they seem to 
have, in great measurc, displaced Orange- 
blossoms. | 


Nerines and Vallotas 

Few plants are so showy at this season as 
the . Nerines and the Vallotas—both, of 
course, bulbous. The former, if they have 
been dried off and thoroughly ripened, will 
now be pushing up their flower-spilses, and 
in order to moisten the ball thoroughly the 
pots ought to be plunged overhead in water 
until the soil is saturated. Thereafter supply 
moisture freely until the foliage begins once 
more to ripen off. Vallotas do not need to 
be dried-off entirely, and throughout the vear 
it is customary to afford moisture—less, of 
course, during the period of rest than when 
growth is vigorous. Both ought to spend all 
but the flowering time in cold frames, and 
both dre averse to disturbance at the root, 
flowering best and most regularly when in a 
W. McG. 


Francoa ramosa as a window 
plant 

The Maiden’s Wreath (Francoa ramosa) 
appears to be a favourite window plant in 
some districts judging by what I see of it, 
and I assume it is not only because it is easy 
to cultivate in a window, and flowers for a 
long time, but also from the fact that from 
a fine-foliaged point of view it has its value. 
Any light soil suits it, and it can be increased 
either from seed or. from the off-shoots which 
cluster around the plants. MIDLANDER. 
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THE WEEK'S WORK 
Southern Counties- 


Flower garden 


The beauty of the summer-bedditg plants 
now being a thing of the past, the beds and 
borders must be cleared and preparation in 
the way of manuring and digging made for: 
the getting out of spring-flowering. subjects 
and the planting of -bulbs. With regard to 


the latter, it is good practice to usé them in 1:3 


combination with the former, as fat as possi 
ble, so that the bulbs have a natural carpet 
or setting. Very fine effects can be‘produced 
in this way if due regard is paid tohe selec 


tion of colours which will form a harmonious | 


whole when both- plants and bulbs are in. 
flower. Canterbury Bells, Agrostemma 
coronaria, Sweet Williams, Wallflowers, 
Brompton Stocks, double Primroses, Poly. 
anthuses, and Foxgloves should: also be 
planted forthwith, and the same with respect 
to bulbs for naturalising. 


Shrubs for forcing 


` 
N 


When these are, to a large extent, grown | 


at home, the present is a good time to get 
them lifted and potted. Then, if stood out in 
the open where they may experience the effect 
of a few frosts, they will force all the more 
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readily when introduced to warmth. The ]): 


same treatment, when meted out to -pur- 
chased plants, is equally beneficial; - 


Fruit-gathering 


This should have careful attention, as the 
most must be made of such crops as the trees 
are carrying to eke out the supply as long as 
possible. Gathering should, therefore, not 
be done until each particular variety has: be 
come sufficiently mature. 
short, plenty of space is available for placing 
the fruits in single layers on the shelves, 


Walnuts and Cobnuts © > 2 


The first should now be beaten or thrashed |" 


from the trees.. Lay out such as are not 
quite ready to be taken from the husks in 
the open for a few days. Cobs and Filberts 
should be hand-gathered and, like Walnuts, 
stored in a cool and not too dry a place. 


Bush fruits LA 

As most of the leaves are off the trees, any- 
thing necessary in the shape of filling gaps 
caused by death in the ‘ breaks,” or if a te 
arrangement is desired, the same can be 
effected without further delay. The planting 
of new breaks or plantations with home- 


grown stock may also be carried. out now. 1 


The soil both for Currants and Brana 
should, prior to planting, be enrich ile 
well-rotted manure. 


Root-lifting 


3 £ n 
Any fruit-trees on walls or out in the hei 
needing a salutary check as a result o 


Bar av $ 
having made a too exuberant growth may 


safely be dealt with now; in fact, it amie 
more beneficial when performed awe $ 
trees still retain their leaves. This tan 
affords an opportunity for the introduction E 
a little fresh soil or loam; also, when n sity 
sary, lime-rubbish to ensure greater ae 
or to afford calcareous matter in cas se 0 
this is absent from the staple. In the cas 
Plums and Cherries it is also. 
when the soil is naturally so ric 
duce loo rank a growth, prev 
from becoming fer tile, 


Cauliflowers tone, 
These should, if not already e E 

pricked off into frames to stand 

Until winter sets in the sashes M iie Ae 

off, as the more exposed aii ia pas 

plants become the better W! A.W. 

through the winter. 
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stem (hg Roses 
eden Where it is intended to plant Roses this 


autumn the earlier the ground is got ready 


ty of the ats the better. \Vhatever is done in the way of 


t 


thing of Bezas, preparation for Roses should be done 
t be car 2!» thoroughly, as only good culture will give 
mamgaii satisfactory returns. When the soil is got 
out of sprigs ready several weeks in advance of planting it 
nting of bk gets 

IS good prays, etter state to receive the plants. If the soil 
with tems: is good the ground only needs trenching to a 
he blish depth of about 2 feet 6 inches, adding some 
ery fesa well-decayed manure, keeping this well down 
dergdig: so that it will not come into contact with the 
swhichwilie;, roots. On poor, shallow, or very light soils 
both psx: it is necessary to remove part of the subsoil 
lebun Bi. and replace wilh good, fresh, fibrous loam of 
vet Witty’ rather a heavy, greasy nature. Roses also 
cks, date Fs. dislike stagnant moisture at the roots. Thus 
| Forga è. in low-lying situations where the soil is very 
thait heavy and retentive it may be necessary to 


tural. lighten the staple with burnt refuse and 
coarse sand. The beds should be simple in 
tng =, form, and, if planting for effect, preference 
we wawez should be given to vigorous Teas, Hybrid 


resent Wb AGA Teas, and China Roses, planting in masses 
piad. Rx: Of one sort. Roses may be planted during 


hey miraz? favourable weather at any time from now 
ther nif. until March, bul, undoubtedly, the best time 
trodes? Of all is carly November. Planting should 
wie never be done in wet weather or when the 
equ be ground is in a sodden state. 

| . Gladioli 

woke These have flowered remarkably well this 
kolač Season, and the spikes have been very fine. 
eat? Any that have ripened their foliage should 
mgt now be lifted with the stems attached and 
ype’ placed in a cool house to dry. Before storing 
mit’ them for the winter all offsets should be 
ve wae’ rubbed off and the corms graded into differ- 


hegga -ent sizes, 


fuss Grapes 
wbi: The latest varicties are now ripe, and the 
gus chief object is to keep them in good condi- 
nats’ Yon for ‘as long as possible. The atmo- 
du © Spheric temperature at night must not be less 
wd. than 50 degs. During fine bright weather it 
naw May rise to 70o degs. or 75 degs. during the 
day, provided the ventilators are open at the 


„ top and bottom of the house.» Whenever 
eae there Is evidence of moisture in the outdoor 
vs" atmosphere the bottom ventilators should be 


Re kept closed. Unless water is absolutely 
i. 4 Necessary to the roots it should be withheld, 
ag? but even when necessary it must not be ap- 
wn” plied in excessive quantity, and only given on 
vi’ fine mormings, when air can be freely ad- 
vs’ mitted to prevent moisture condensing on the 
wu) berries, 


Cauliflowers 
As frost May occur at any time now, these 
37 Should be looked over daily, and all develop- 
ye IN heads not large enough for cutting pro- 
vo tected by tying up the leaves around them. 
o This will be sufficient protection against the 
rv amount of frost that we are likely to get for 
oe Some weeks. Autumn Giant is now afford- 
ov ME a good supply, and Michaelmas White is 
Just turning in, — 


> French Beans 

Those growing in cold pits now require 
Protection at night by covering the glass with 
mats or canvas sheets. Close the pits early 
n the afternoon, in order to retain as much 
sun-heat as possible. Ventilation should be 
aarded freely in the early part of the dav, 
Pa Wat the atmosphere may become dry be- 
ore the lights are clased, or damping may 
ae troublesome. When water is neces- 
sry tt should be applied early in the morn- 


ing and the lights left off until the foliage is 
Gry again. F. W. G. 


` 


ts settled down, and is, consequently, ina- 


-a young rod occasionally. 
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Scotland 
Amaryllis 


Plants of Amaryllis which have been sum- 
mered in pits, and which have been well 
ripened, must now be brought into a moder- 
ately warm house. No moisture ought to be 
given yet awhile, and when the flower-spikes 
appear a top-dressing can be given after 
the pots have been thoroughly soaked by 
plunging. It is merely a question of heat if 
these useful and showy bulbous flowers are 


-required to be in bloom at any given date. 


Early vineries 

When Vines have been regularly forced 
over a series of years they are quite easily 
handled. Where the usual time of forcing 
begins in January the rods ought to be 


pruned as soon as the foliage begins to drop. ’ 


Spur-pruning is the generally accepted 
method, but no one need hesitate to take up 

Most Grape 
growers will have observed that, when a new 
house has been planted, some Vines throw 
better and finer bunches than others of the 
same varieties. In such a case it is good 
practice to permit such canes to extend, and 
to cut out, by degrees, those which are less 


satisfactory. 


Vegetable garden 

The present abnormally cold and wet sea- 
son has emphasised the need for sowing now 
a few seeds of Brussels Sprouts. Sprouts 
require a long season, and if they are checked 
in their initial stages thev seldom prove satis- 
factorv. Beets mav now be lifted where 
lifting has net already been done, and a few 
Parsnips should be brought into store. Ad- 
mittedly these roots are quite hardy and, 
perhaps, of better flavour when lifted as re- 
quired, but it is well to have a few roots at 
hand in the event of severe frests at a later 
date. Garden Swedes are now a valuable 
asset, for the ordinary Turnips begin to be 
soft in the centre and of little use in the 
kitchen. Celery ought to be further earthed 
up. It has been difficult to get this very im- 
portant work done during the present season 
of almost incessant rain, and, it may be 
feared, there will be a good deal of damage 
from leaf disease brought on, principally, by 
a low temperature. Digging or trenching 
will now be calling for attention, and when 
trenching is being done all kinds of garden 
rubbish can be disposed of, profitably and 
effectually. It is not vet too late to sow 
Corn Salad, which is appreciated in a young 
state. Those who have sufficient heat at 
command may sow French Beans under 
glass, but unless a sufficiently high tempera- 
ture can be given, the crop is net profitable. 
If a bed of Cauliflower has been sown, the 
strongest plants may be selected and planted, 
4 inches apart, in cold frames. 


Bulbs 


Those who require early blooms of Roman 
IIvacinths, or of Freesias, should now remove 
the pots or boxes from the plunging-ground 
and place them for a short time in cool pits 
or frames before introducing them into heat. 
Freesias, I think, are never quite satisfactory 
when unduly hurried, but with careful 
management a geod proportion of the bulbs 
will bloom almost simultaneously with the 
I{vacinths. Paper White Narcisst and Tulips 
of the Van Thol family, of course, present no 
diticultv—although it is questionable if the 
Van Thols, apart from their earliness, are 
worthy of extended cultivation. Beds or 
borders of Hvacinths and Tulips ought now 
to be planted without delav, and Narcissi, 
Sqguills, Chienodoxas, Ornithogalums, Fritil- 
larias, and spring-flowering bulbs generally 


should be dealt with befare the season ad- 
W. McG. 


vances further. 
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Correspondence 
PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Gypsophila f 

(M. S.).—The best of the Gypsophilas is 
G. paniculata, a perennial variety easily 
raised from seed. As you wish to have 
plants to flower next year, your best plan will 
be to purchase some from a hardy plant 
nurseryman, and plant as soon as you can, 
as it is too late to sow seed to raise plants to 
bloom next year. You may, however, sow 
the annual form, G. elegans, in the spring, 
and you will in the summer get graceful, 
feathery sprays of bloom to mix with cut 


flowers. 
FRUIT 


Keeping Apples 

(D. W. M.).—-Keeping Apples sound and 
firm late into the winter requires several con- 
ditions. The trees should be healthy, and the 
fruit clean, fully grown, and well matured. 
To secure the last it should hang well into 
October before it is gathered. Of course, 
only good late-keeping varieties should be 
put by for such purpose. Then the store 
should be not only fairly cool, but an equable 
temperature maintained. The - fruits. should 
be laid out on open shelves thinly. It is a 
geod plan to place clean brown paper over 
the shelves first. Double doors to a store are 
excellent, as these help to keep the tempera- 
ture equable. Then the floor of a store 
should be of earth, and now and then 
sprinkled to create a little moisture. A dry 


air is bad for fruit-keeping. 


Selection of Apples 

(B. W. Atkinson).—Half-a-dozen early 
Apples for exhibition are Beauty of Bath, 
Mr. Gladstone, Lady Sudclev, Margaret, 
Worcester Pearmain, Devonshire Quarren- 
den, or St. Everard. These are dessert varie- 
ties.  Malf-a-dozen cooking Apples for the 
same purpose and in use at the same season 
are Lord Suffield, Domino, Emneth's Early, 
Frogmore Prolific, Stirling Castle, or Lord 
Grosvenor. Half-a-dozen dessert sorts to 
ripen later are James Grieve, American 
Mother, Ribston Pippin, Adam's Pearmain, 
King of Pippins, Christmas Pearmain, or 
Rival. © Half-a-dozen cooking sorts would be 
fecklinville, Cox’s Pomona, Warner's King, 


Gascoigne’s Seedling, Rev. W. Wilks, 
Sandringham, or Lady Henniker.  Half-a- 


dozen Pears are Clapp's Favourite, Dr. Jules 
Guyot, Marguerite Marillat. Souvenir de 
Congrés, Triomphe de Vienne, or Fondante 
d'Automne. Three Raspberries are Norwich, 
Wonder, and Devan. Lloyd George is an 
autunin-fruiting variety, ` j 


VEGETABLES 


Tomatoes unhealthy 

(W. Rawson).—The disease with which 
vour Tomatoes are affected is Cladosporium 
fulvum, which ofttimes appears in unheated 
houses in a cold and sunless season. The 
best preventive is a dry atmosphere and 
ample ventilation. In a cool, dull season it 
is somewhat dificult to secure these condi- 
tions in an unheated house, hence the ad- 
vantage of having heat-at command, as this, 
when turned on, keeps the air in a drv, 
buovant condition and allows of the ventila- 
tors being opened for a free admission of air. 
The best remedy, and which should be re- 
sorted to as soon as the foliage is seen to be 
ailected, is to sprav with a solution of 
potassium sulphide. If this is done before 
the disease gains a foothold one or, perhaps, 
two spravings will suffice. Hla'f-an-ounce of 
the suiphide dissolved in 1} gallons of water 
in which, while hot, an equal quantity of 
soft-soap has been dissolved is the formula 
for the making of the solution. 
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` SHORT REPLIES. . 


K. Benson.—Any horticultural sundries- 


man, such as Cory and Co., Covent Garden, 


should be able to procure bell-glasses for you. 

R. Bruce Jones.—It is possible that the 
stems are not quite dry, though they seem to 
be, and, as a result, they do not remain erect 
when placed in the vases. 


W. C. C.—Any seedsman. can supply seed 


of Erinus alpinus, while the other two plants 
you' mention may be had from any hardy 
plant dealer. | 
Jas. B. Livesey.—See advertisement of 
Rural Industries, Ltd., in our issue of Sep- 
tember 29th, page v. . mo g 
_ J. M. H.—Impossible to fix_a price without 
seeing the plants. Your best plan will be to 


o get a valuation. 


F. G.—The date ọf the N.C.S. Show jis 
November ist and 2nd, in the R.H.S: Hall, 
Vincent Square, Westminster. 

Alex.:Morrison.—Your best plan will be to, 


cut the trees in immediately the leaves have 


fallen. Cut .them in so as to form well- 
balanced trees. . ie | 
G. O. Howship.—Your best plan will be to 


_ advertise in our pages. 


Old-fashioned.—The two plants you men- 


‘tion are so common ‘that there is but little 


demand for. them. The best thing you can 
do is to offer them (more especially the, Box) 
to some nurserymen in your neighbourhood. 


ae | 7 
NAMES OF PLANTS -` 
A. E. Huniphrey Owen, Glansevern.—t1, 
Bignonia radicans; 2, Czesalpinia japonica. 
C. M. P.—1, Helianthus Miss Mellish; 2, 
Heliopsis scabra; 3, Helenium pumilum; 4, 
Helenium Riverton Gem. ; 
C. M.—The Mesembryanthemum is, we 


think, M. molle. The specimen of Salvia is 


insufficient. 


J. G. Cunningham.—Specimen too poor to. 


be able to say what it may be. | E 
R. H. (Salop).—Polygonum baldschuani- 


cum. As to propagation see reply to “G... 


S.,” p. 648, October, 13th. 


M.—1, Agatheea ccelestis; 2, Helianthus 


Miss Mellish; 3, Sedum Ewersi; 4, Sedum 
Aizoon. | ' P J 
M.—1,; Libonia floribunda; 2, - Oxalis 


corniculata rubra; 3, Polygonum baldschuani- — 


cum; 4, Phygelius capensis. | 
C.—1, ‘Lilium speciosum Melpomene; 2, 
Rhus -Cotinus; 3, - Nigella damascena; 4, 
Thalictrum flavum. ence 
M. Cı, Sedum spectabile; 2, Colutea 
arborescens ; 3,. Daphne Laureola; 4, Ceano- 


-= thus azureus. 


M. P.—1, Daphne Laureola; 2, Garrya 
elliptica. 


o , ; 
St. Mary’s.—1, Escallonia macrantha; 2, 


Eupatorium Weinmannianum. No. 1 would 
make a fine hedge, and in. the south and west 
of England is largely used for that purpose. 

Pakeha.—Please send fresh specimens. 
Those sent are quite dried up. 


NAMES OF FRUIT 


Moonraker.—Apple Charles Ross. 
B. W. J.—Apples: 6, Northern Greening; 


| 4, Winter Hawthornden ; 8, Queen Caroline. 


Dr. Helswell.—Apples: 1, Not recognised ; 


2, Court Pendu Plat; 3, Kerry Pippin; 4,° 


Hawthornden; 5, Worcester Pearmain; 
Pear : 6, Beurré d’Anjou. 


G: B. N.—Apples: 1, Wellington ; 2, Cox's 


Orange; 3, Blenheim (small); 4, Bramley’s 
dling. ao F o, 
Sery OR L Apples : 1, Fearn’s Pippin; 2, 


Striped Beaufin; 3, Golden Spire; 4, 
inville. 
Ey it. Apples: 1, Fillbasket; 2, Gloria 


Mundi; 3, Keswick Codlin; 4, Lord Derby. 

G. a O : 1, King of the Pippins; 2, 
Lane’s Prince Albert; 3, Hawthornden; 4, 
Stone’s. 
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© —. Royal Horticultural Society’s Show - 
3 October 16th, 1923 | 


The meeting held on the above date was, 
for the season of the year, a very interesting 


_one, there being in. every section fine exhibits. 


Of course, -+ Michaelmas Daisies pre- 
ponderated, these ranging in colour from the 
purest white to the darkest blue in single and 
double forms. The varieties, in our opinion, 
are far too numerous, and it is very difficult 
to differentiate between many of the varieties 
shown, while: others, again, are weedy and 
of but little value in the garden. An out- 
standing exhibit was the group of trees and 
Shrubs with coloured foliage from the Hon. 
Vicary Gibbs, while the many forms of 
berried shrubs were also well shown. Dahlias 
were largely shown, while from Messrs. Kel- 
way and Son and Messrs. Lowe and Gibson 
came fine groups of Gladioli. In the collec- 
tion of the latter was a very fine variety from 


. Australia, where, we learn, the cultivation 


has been taken up, in Black-eyed Beauty, a 
very distinct break and a forerunner of some 
very handsome kinds if the future. Chrys- 
anthemums, too, were excellent. Of the 
varieties shown very fine were Dick Barnes, 
Betty Spark, Perle Chatillonaise, Framfield 
Whites J. Bannister, and Carrie. Carna- 
tions, too, were good. Of the many groups 
of Michaelmas ‘Daisies, that from Mr. H. J. 
Jones, composed of columns of sprays as a 
background, with flat. baskets as a fore- 


y ground, intermingled with Helianthus, at 


once arrested attention. Roses, too, were 
wonderfully fine, many of the varieties 
superior to what we see in the height of the 
Rose'season. = > 
DAHLIAS 

A very large representative table group of 
Dahlias.was shown by Mr. J. B. Riding, 
Chingford, Essex. All the better decorative 


‘Dahlias were exhibited in this group, the 


newer introductions: predominating. Of the 
bigger decorative kinds there were H. van 
Waveren (pink), Patrick O'Mara (gold), 
Orange Boven -(orange), Mrs. C. Saalbach 
(heliotrope), and Prince of Wales (salmon- 
Of the miniature-flowered or Charm 
Dahlias we must mention Picture (salmon- 
buff), Gladys Unwin (pink with vellow base), 
Ladybird (salmon-pink), The Quest (crim- 
scn), and Rosie (a dainty pink), all of which 
are highly decorative. Messrs. J. Cheal and 
Son, Crawley, had a few pots of Mignon 
Dahlias, which are so useful for beds and 
borders. Mr. A. J. Cobb, University Col- 
lege, Reading, had a small table group of his 
beautiful . novelties, notably Reading Star 
(rich bright crimsan), and the new miniature 
Peony-flowered variety named Sweet (pink), 
which is to be sent to Wislev for trial. 
Dahlias from Mr. Chas. Turner, Slough, 
are always well dome. On this occasion 
Pompon, Star, large and = small-flowered 
decorative and Paony-flowered kinds. were 
‘shown in excellentformandcondition. Charm- 
ing examples also of the Collarette Dahlias 
were to be seen in capital variety. Of the 
Charm Dahlias, Otrr Annie (pink), Picture 
(salmon-buff), and Little Edie (soft pink and 
yellow) were very attractive. The beautiful 
white, small-flowered Cactus Snowdrift is a 
good thing. Mr. J. T. West, Brentwood, 
staged another of his verv bright and attrac- 
tive table groups of Dahlias. The flowers 
were beautifully fresh and of good form and 
colour, and the group comprehensive and 
representative. Charm Dahlias were best 
seen in such sorts as Lovely (pink), Dazzle 
(scarlet), Redpote (scarlet), Pheasant (salmon 
and mauve), and Lovelight (white and 
pink). Smiall-flowered decorative sorts were 
finely shown in such varieties as Mrs. E. F. 
Sage (reddish-crimson), Walrus (white and 
crimson), and Trevessa (apricot). Good Star 
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Dahlias were Oriole (flame) 
Star (pink with white centre) 


FRUIT 

Messrs. Daniels Bros., Ltd. Norwich 
staged an attractive exhibit of Apples mostly 
and a few Pears, arranged effectively in 
small baskets. Allington Pippin; Charles 
Ross, King of the Pippins, Norfolk Beauty 
Vicar of Beighton, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Lord Derby, and other Apples were superbly 
shown. About.30 dishes of Apples:and Pears 
made a most interesting exhibit as‘shown by 
Messrs. Edward J. Parson, Worcester, 
Generally the fruits were highly coloured, of 
good size, and of excellent quality, The 
better Apples were King of thè Pippins 
Madresfield Court, William Crump, May 
Queen, Gascovne’s Scarlet, > Blenheim 
Orange, and highly-coloured examples of 
Ribston Pippin. A splendid basket of Pit 
maston Duchess Pear was specially note- 
worthy, A splendid exhibit. A capital col- 
lection of Apples and Pears was. shown by 
Mr. O. M. Courage, Crawley, Sussex. We 
were interested to note excellent examples of 
Fearn’s Pippin, Winter Pearmain; Allington 
Pippin, Duchess’s Favourite, Paraquet, and 
Worcester Pearmain among the dessert sorts, 
and Peagood’s . Nonsuch, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, Bramley’s Seedling, and Warner's 
King among the culinary Apples. 


VEGETABLES 


A most meritorious exhibit of vegetables, 
comprised chiefly of Celery, Celeriac, or 
Turnip-rooted Celery, and Lettuces, was dis- 
played by Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, 
Standard Celery was’ represented by Giant 
Red, Sulham_ Prize, Sutton’s Ar, Solid 
Wihite, Superb Pink, the new Giant White, 
and the dainty White Gem. The subjects 
were in superb condition, beautifully 
blanched. Cabbage Lettuces were repre- 
sented by Heartwell, Ideal, and- Matchless. 
Cos Lettuces were very fine, such sorts as 


and Brentwood 


White Heart, Peerless, Mammoth, and the | 


useful little Nonsuch, l 
Owing to the want of space we are com- 

pelled to hold over-a detailed account of the 

hardy plants, Roses, and Michaelmas 


Daisies, which we hope to deal with in our 


next issue. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE RAS. 
MEETING ON OCT. 16,-1923 


ORCHID COMMITTEE 


First-Class Certificates ` es 
Cattleya Mrs. Gratrix, from Messrs. Sander, St. Albans; Cypri 
pedium album, Bodnant var., from Lady Aberoonway. 


Medal 
SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Cowan and Co. , 
FLORAL COMMITTEB 
Awards of Merit 


.Chrvsanthemum 
Aster October Dawn, from Mr. E. Ballard; Chrysanthe 


Elsie, from Mr. G. Carpenter, Byfleet ; Aster Alde aa Pa 
from Mr. Beckett; Berberis brachypoda Gibbs Bedell: 
Beckett; Pyrus Aucuparia munda arachnoides, ppa Exmouth; 
Chrysanthemum Godfrey's Gem, from Mr. Go ibe from Mr. 
Scolopendrium vulgare ramosissimum acon capitatum, 
Amos Perry, Enfield; Scolopendrium fimbria 
from Mr. Perry. 
: M 


edals 5 w 

Goup.—Mr. Beckett, for coloured-leaved and bere aie 

SILVER GILT FLora.—Mr. H. Jones, tor X "Ferns; J. B. 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Mr. Perry, for a F 
Riding, for Dahlias. si 

“STEV ER FLORA.—Messrs Allwood Bros. for Camat eat 

Allwoodi; Mr. E. Ballard, for Michaelw House, for 


Chaplin, Waltham Cross, for Roses oaol, Messrs. Lat: : 


Seabious; Messrs. Kelway and Son, 
hams, Ltd., for hardy plants, 


for Dahlias; Messrs. Waterer, Son, and Crisp) 


Messrs. K. Luxford for Chere : 


: à 
themums: Rev. R. H. Pemberton, for Boe fot Michselas 


isies: Mr. J, T. West. for Dablias. — ; 

ek peg e RERE Messrs. Bakers, Mtie Cant, fot ' 
Messrs, Barr and Sons, for Nernes, Daisies; Mr. 0. al 
Messrs. Cheal and Sons, for Michaelmas Chryssuthenams 
mann, for Carnations; Mr. Godfrey, Sor Roses; eas Stitt 
Zonal Pelargoniums; Mr E. J. Hicka, A and Co., for Miche 
Low, for Carnations, Messrs. Carter shee ; 
mas Daisies: Mr. W., Wells, Jur., for 
Wood, for hardy plants. s sh and Son; 

BRONZE FLORA.—Messrs. Cutbus dy plants. wr 
for Pelargoniums; Mr. G. W. Miller, for hardy for Violets; J 

BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Misses Allen hitom, for 
Vigers, for hardy plants, Mr. Reams” 
mones. 


\ 


gir 0. Bodden: 


.. for hardy o 


oe pare 
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ty fe GUARANTEED 
uae ROSES AND PLANTS 


ink i these DWARF ROSES, 1/- each, 10/ for 12, 75/- for 100. STANDARD ROSES, 3/- each, 35/- dos. 
i | Th ked * b lied in Standarda 
RUT ose marked * can be supplied in Standards. 
3. Daniels Bra, |e Alex. H. Gray Edu Meyer *Gruss an Toeplitz *La France *Mrs. A. Ward „P. C. de Rohan 
an attractive asia "Aug. Hartmann *Earl of Gosport *Harry Kirk *Laurent Carle Mrs. C. Norwood _Pharisaer 
> hy “Arnold Jansen “Frau K. Drusohki *Hugh Diokson . *Liberty *Mre. G. Shawyer Prinoess Mary 
a Pear arang *British Queen “Fisher Holmes *Hadiey *L. C. Breslau *Mre. J. Laing *Red Letter Day 
skels, igs Colleen *Cen. Jaqueminot , | *Jullet *Mme. A. Chatenay My Maryland *Blohmond 
Cing of the Pi, \ ‘Capt. Hayward *Cen. MaoArthur *K. A. Viotoria — *Mme. Ed. Herriot | *Molody — *Sunburet 
f Beighton, u ‘Caroline Testout *G C. Waud *Lady Ashtown *Mme. Leon Pain *Ophelia *Ulrioh Brunner 
erby, and other esa ‘Cynthia Ford *Geo. Diokson *Lady Hillingdon *Mmo. Ravary Orleans Rose White Killarney 
About pä; shes of. *Daily Mail Gorgeous *Lt. Chaure *Mme. 8. Weber *Prince de Bulgarie | °Willowmere 
most interesigi; Ecarlate A much larger selection is described in our Illustrated Catalogue. 
Edward J. ft PILLAR OR RAMBLER ROSES. Price 1/- each, 10/- per doz. Extra Selected, 1/3 each, 12/- per doz. 
y the isee: f Aglaia Dorothy Perkins Coldfinoh Rubin Wedding Bells Blush Rambler 
e, and oan American Pillar | panay Hiawatha Tausendsohon Philadelphia Thalia 
me were ie i] Crimson Rambler Exoelsa Lady Cay White Dorothy Perkins| Flower of Fairfield Vellohenbiau 
eval ae LARGE FLOWERING CLIMBING ROSES. Price 1/6 euch, 15/- per doz. 
P hae Paul’s Scarlet Climber Glory de Dijon American Beauty Aviateur Bleriot Gruss an Teplitz 
mee | Carolina Testout Dr. van Fleet Marquise de 8inety Alberlo Barbier K. A. Victoria 
a ; ee “-f Captain Christy Zepherine Drouhin Emliy Gray C. F. Moyer 
uchess Fear We > . 
A splendid ett 3 CLEMATIS PYRAMID BOX TREES | Gueider Rose, PAONIES STRAWBERRIES Pampas Orase, «trons 
Apoles and Pes . Pie n i - dozen. | Fine DPT trees. 1/- each, 10/- dozen. 24 varieties, large o ny ee seni tho Anemones, 1/6 doz.. 10/- 100. 
Coura e, Ga acKkmanili, Dlugo. l ft. to 4 ft igh. plants, 10d. each, argos straw orry in x R v o oJ. 
inmek etdm suming | ah, Ato TE aaan OEN MES p| i pordon > tha word 1 Euoriaoue Xmas anes 13 eeh, 1 
akz LE ; 25 Mad Li ii h, 
pit Maehe it WISTARIA SINENSIS |  ?®⁄ Per dozen. [PRIVET (EVERGREEN) 12 for 2/6 ; 25, 4l-; dona Lie, 1- eaeh 
e 0, 7/6; 100, 12/6. ’| p 
Pearmain ame” ; TULIP ee p, | 3/- each, 35/- dozen. Red 7 e 10d.| Fine Pasty Ro cape Towera; 3- each, 
als Naw E aon trees, © 7 Bis 3 oac Per Sogn: Joz. L 0 aa VEITCHI Fiery Thorn (red berricd), 
amiley's See ASA Pa lh Laburnum gional Black Currants, 10d.;2—? ft- -- @/-0/- 1/- each, 10/- dozen. | 3/6 cach. 
A ia i t L k of , 
g the culinar Mig babys ee 3/6 to 7/6 eac each, 8/- per dozen: DELPHINIUM PHLOX PTRA e i Teese 
VEGETA -Blood Red. Per dozen, Hydrangea, 1/- each, | Gooseberries, 1/-each, | Large clumps, finest |[n fine variety, strong Fruit Tress. eto, 
neritoris e" a 1/6; per 100, 9/-. 10/- dozen, 10/- per dozen. colours, 7d.ea., 6/- doz. | clumps, 7d. ea., 6/- dz. | putt den riptions in Catalogue. 
chtelly af (i All orders over 20/- carriage paid. Under 10/- add 9d.; from 10/- to 20’ add 1- extra. Bankers: BARCLAYS. 
d Celem, al ji GUARANTEE.—We guarantee all planta to be of first quality, and will roturn money if not satisfactory on arrival. Write for Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue. 
agers, Salih 


moe THE HAMPTON PLANT CO. 5, NEW MALDEN, SURREY. 
m Priv, S ‘aOR NURSERIES ARE AT SOUTH LANE, NEW MALDEN. memme 


rb Pink, te 5" 
ts White 62 ; ; 
«<1 BUY YOUR BULBS FROM 
ig 
a ISH GROWER 
eth AN ENGL i 
a TT pay carriage on all orders for cash over 20/-. 
onsuch. - Orders under 20/-, carriage 2/6 extra. Have received the highest Honours at all the principal Exhibitions These should be 
ve want 100. doz. planted at once for efect next season. We hold a most complete collection of splendid 
aver a di ins Altrod, ; otileinyaifow,: easy dine, . wi a varietics, most of which have been raised at our nurseries, and have pleasure in Offering 
Pra (i very larg PA en 
| ae Beso ie llow ti oe . NO 20 Collections of Twelve Choice named varicties at 15/-, 22/-, 30/-, ap & 65/- per doz 
OMY Bera eu EA yeuow i HS gef gh Also Strong Seedling Roots ~~. at 18/- and 20/~ per doz 
) early y mW 2 ` ’ 
©. de pur on prai (ine bloom.. : ie E The varic! y “Blue Boy ” is included in the Collection @ 65/- 
uwii ster Talmar., yellow, very large, tino.. 140 20 
q lon nsricuus. wea irlot and yellow ws . 190 o 5 
A MD ste Watine cree imone 140 20 
ee. Moifer, White and orange, eve E- 120 19 
1D count flory ci 1 Lisse, | tne Po ens È a i H 
; , earl rvoe “u ails } i 
ie Phon ssr Eye, late xA $ white, red eye 50 10 G CAN ENCEL THESE FOR A y 
te a! NOTHIN AN EXCE WINTER DISP 4 
panos EARLY TULIPS © LAY. 
padi Wait, Swan 100 16 Grand Plants, in 5in pots, coming into flower in September, named Varieties, at 
yes bP to Hawk 120 19 25/- “aud 30/- per doz. 
ua r ew Princo o dark red a i ? 
ma EASA aia 1 $ BLACKMORE & LANGDON, 
te hm, Ge f F Ar > B th 
meh Marilio, \ Austria, sine 7 7 88 13 x BLA K R a 
eats 
es E FOR CUT FLOWERS OR Bens 
ces) f Inglee Secombe, ycllow, very fine, Inte n S013 48 AEZ STEERS DS ERS ETS EEEa 
TAIE Giara Butt, einen a rose iM Y 13 g 
ir ie hin, S Saunde rs tery Bt Salis tino oe i fe : 
Lot Belda of aaron: iarsa, iotdeearce va 13 A POTTING SANDS, EDGING ANN ATR CLINKERS, 
14; 6 S 
eZ J feimngis Elizabeth. vit rose new” 2 3o 23| K BREEZE, TAR PAVING, MANURE. etc. 
A Coupland knoklet early. WO 16 N Supplied in any quantity al low prices. Special guotalions for truckloads. ` 
re. van Flora, rm pale early i . 90 13 : i 
i Dpr Loy second size for Danin in grass, & CS O T 
T 
CO Sore name and colour, 15 - per 1u, 23 per is HA LL s > | L D., SG 
yee din x 
ee S PERSE Head Office: 
oe Ca Phone: Telegrams: 2 
Ps W. T: FR ANK S, ny fee re Victoria Wharf, Cherry Orchard Road, CEMENT, be 
i : lol, CROYDON. Cc 
Daffodil Nurseries, iN CROYDON C) 


50 Branches, Surrey, Sussex, and Essex 
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BEES 


Partially-filled sections in winter 


Is there any strong reason why.a rack of 
partially-filled sections should not be left on 
top of a strong hive during the winter for the 
bees to feed on, and to have the sections 


` ready for use next spring? Otherwise, how 


can. the labour and loss of honey going 
mouldy be avoided ? ' Broap. Cyst... 
[No tharm can be done by leaving the rack 
of partially-filled sections in your strong hive 
during the winter. But such a course has 
its definite disadvantages, and it is a course 
which no good beekeeper would adopt. In 
the first place, leaving the rack on forbids 
any quick or safe examination of your bees 
in the late winter—towards February, for in- 
stance—when often it is advisable to look 
inside to ascertain what quantity of food're- 
mains to the bees. Then further, the pro- 
vision of a bee-passage of the usual and 
convenient kind is. precluded, although with 
such a rack on, the space beneath it could be 
used by the bees to pass from comb to comb 
for their stored food. Tihere is really no need 
to leave the rack on, because the unfinished 
sections it contains will keep quite safely in 
any cupboard in an ordinary indoor tempera- 
Besides, the bees 
will take the honey down’ into, the brood- 
chamber at once, and the crate will be empty 
all the winter and in your way at inspection 
time, as stated-above. Personally, I should 
remove the rack and its contents, take out 
the unfinished sections, putting them into å 


„disused biscuit-tin, proper way up, of course, 


that is, with the slit at the top. Clean up 
the crate and store away, wrapped in’ news-- 
paper, ready for.use next honey-flow. The 
honey will not go mouldy. It would ferment 
an unsuitable temperature. 
Normally, however, the bees will readily take 
to them next season when they are restored 


to the hive.] | 


“Gardening Illustrated” 
~ Medal Winners 
BALLYMENA. GARDEN PLOors ASSOCIATION : 
Mr. Joseph Marcus (second year), vegetables. 


BEACONSFIELD HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIA- 
Tion: “Capt. H. Abbott, highest points 


Division 2. 


BROCKLEY AMATEUR GARDENERS’ ASSOCIA- 
rion: Messrs. W. I. Arrow and W. J. 
Standen (tied), highest aggregate for 5-rod 
plotholders. = S 

BROMLEY AND DISTRICT | ALLOTMENT 
Horners’ Association : Mr. J.. B. Hopgood, 
vegetables. : 
, Broom (ROTHERHAM) ALLOTMENT SOCIETY : 


Mr. W. O’Brien (second year), highest points. ; 
CARDIFF GARDENERS’ ASSOCIATION : Mr. H. 


Wilkins, highest points. 

CHARLTON AND‘ DISTRICT , HORTICULTURAL 
Socirty : Mr. A. G. Read, highest points cut 
flowers. 

CRESWELL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : Mr. 
G. Drabble, highest points. a 

CROXLEY GREEN HIORTICULTURAL SOCIETY: 
Mr. W. Dorrofic'd, highest points. 

Duren Dauria Society: Den Older Bros. 
(Leiden), group of Dahlias. | 
“Bast Lovntan HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : 
Mr. Alex. Sibbald, annuals. : 

EDLINGTON AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL 
SocıETY : Mr. Adrian Caddick, vegetables. 

Ercın Hortricu-ruraL Society: Mr. R. 
Macdonald, best plant in show. 

ENDON AND. DISTRICT GARDENING ASSOCIA- 
mon: Mr. H. Ford, best exhibit vegetable 
section. 

ERDINGTON ALLOTMENT ASSOCIATION : Mr. 
David Chinn, three vases Chrysanthemums. 

Farsiry AND District ALLOTMENT AssociA- 
tron: Mr..J. W. Greenhall, vegetables. 


Gladioli. | 


= HoLDERS’ 


HONG 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


FERNDALE AND BLAENLLECHAM HORTICUL- 
TURAL Society : Mr. E. Howard, Potatoes. 

Four Corners FLower SHOW: Mr. R. 
Stock, highest points. 

GREEN 'HILL ALLOTMENT ASSOCIATION : Mr. 


J. R. Rhodes, highest points.. 


` GT. ECCLESTON AND DISTRICT AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION : Mr. W. H. Stirzaker, highest 
points horticultural and floral section. 
Harrow AND RoxEru BRaNcH or BRITISH 
Lecion : Mr. L.. Harman, vegetables. 
Harrow - WEALD HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : 


Messrs. A. Waspe ‘and A. Izzard (tied), 
Potatoes. 


Hove HORTICULTURAL AND ALLOTMENT 
HoLDERS’? Association: Mr. J. Sears, 


- HUCKNALL' SMALLHOLDINGS AND ALLOTMENT 


Society, Lro. : Mr. J. Hammond, Potatoes. 


Kine’s Hatt Flower SHow (Souruatt) : 
Mr. H. C. Batchelor, vase of Chrysanthe- 


_ mums. ° 


KNEBWORTH AND Districr HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. F. Watts (second year), veget- 
ables. S 7 ae 

Lane HEAD COTTAGE GARDEN ASSOCIATION : 
Mr. A. Leeming (second year), best culti- 
vated garden. . 

L.C.C. Tramways SOCIAL’ ASSOCIATION : 
Mr. R. Deakin, highest points, allotment 
section. = or ee 

LEIGH BOROUGH ALLOTMENTS COMMITTEE : 
Police-Constable R. Whittingham, highest 
points. | 

Lewes Co-operativE EpucaTIONAL Com- 
MITTEE: W. E. Richardson, Potatoes. 
—LicuFietp anp DISTRICT ALLOTMENT AND 
GARDEN Society: Mr. T. D. Winterton, 
highest: points. 

LONDON GARDENS GUILD: Mr. H. Sturge, 
best back garden in London. | ; 

' May LANE ALLOTMENT ASSOCIATION, LTD. : 
Mr. G. Powell, vegetables. 

. MERIONETH AGRICULTURAL Society: Mr. 
Thos. Roberts, highest points horticultural 
section. : 

Mip-CuHEsHire FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION : Mr. 


- B. Hillkirk, highest points: horticultural 


section. 

MosELEy, King’s Hearth AND BALSALL 
Heath Horvicutturat Society: Mr. O. 
Kinsman, display of art garden flowers. 

N. BIRMINGHAM CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY : 


Mr. H. J. Milner, highest points. 


NEWCASTLE AND District HORTICULTURAL 


| Society: Mr. T. Finley, vegetables. 


NEWCASTLE - UNDER - LYME - ALLOTMENT 
AssociaTiON: Mr. ` J]. Clark, 
highest points. s 

NEWMARKET CO-OPERATIVE SOCIEIY GARDEN 
Propuce Snow : Mr. W. Trigg, Potatoes. 

Newport: AND ‘Disrricr GARDENERS? 
Society: Mr. W. Lewis; vegetables. 

Norr CERNEY FLOWER SHOW: Mr. H. 
Broadhurst, vegetables. 

ORPINGTON HORTICULTURAL SOcirETy: Mr. 


_A. W. Chapman, highest points amateurs’ 


section. 

-PITMASTON ALLOTMENT HOLDERS’ ASSOCIA- 
rion: Mr. W. F. Carter, vegetables. 

POULTON-LE-I*YLDE: AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY : 
Mr. J. Pilkington, highest points fruit and 

. flower classes. - ; 

ROYAL CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. A. Bell, highest points allot- 
ment. section. 7 

SEAVIEW AND Disrricr HORTICULTURAL 
Sociery: Mr. J. Greenham, Potatocs. 

SEEND FLOWER SHOW: Mr. 
Nicholas, highest points. 

SHOLING AMATEUR GARDENERS’ SOCIETY : 
Mr. C. Toby, Sweet Peas. 

STOCKPORT COUNTY BOROUGH [*RUIT AND 
FLowER Suow : Mr. J. H. Matthews (second 
year), highest points. 

THAME AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION: Mr. 
W. H. Gardiner, highest points horticultural 
section. me i 
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THE PRACTICAL- ` 
SUBSTITUTE FOR GLASS 


A transparent composition reinforced, with fine 
wire netting. It is easily cut by scissors with- 
out waste, as easily fixed without piity into 

the lightest of frames, wooden or metal, and. 
while serving practically the same purpose as 


window glass, is immune from breakage, rf 
E-E 

THE PRICES ARE | 
NOW REDUCED | = 

E e sane! 

35 in. Width Dodie Smam | a 


; ; Single Strength 4/- per yard 
23% in. Width Double Strength i = 


Also supplied in 39 in., 314 in., 27} in. widths, atthe- 
following respective prices :—Single, 6/8,6/4, 4/8: 
Double, 11/-, 9/*, and 8/*, 
Best material for WINDOWS in Cattle Sheds, 
POULTRY HOUSES, and all outbuildings, Re 
quires no skilled labour to fix, cut, or handle; 
invaluable in the GARDEN for clocheg, screens, 
handlights, etc. : plants thrive under it, 


Pamphlets post free, or send 4/6 for a sample 
ptece 30 inches square, carriage paid, 


An ideal Compost for all kinds of-Plants 


Produces perfect root action and ensures large, 
healthy, and cotourful growth. Bulbs’ thrive in 
Jadoo in a marvellous way. Jadoo strengthens 
the flowering spike and intensifies the colour. 
Sample, 1/6; bushel, 4/6; 3 bushels, 10 
Order through your seedsman or from 


JADOO COMPANY, Cullompton, Devon 


( KINNELL’S COKE. 


Reduces C R USHER 
Fuel to ‘Large, 30- 
Nut size Small, 20) 
or bong Cis Price. 
Burning. Carr. paid. 

Large 

Crusher 

breaks 

1 owt. 


Phone: 


C. P. KINNELL & CO, LTD. ver 
\ 65> 65a, Southwark St., LONDON, 5& 


21 oz. HORTICULTURAL 


GLASS 


. 2x1? 1481A 
12x10, 14x10, 12x, ER 
16x12, 18x12 _16x 14, 15 x 14, 
20x14, 24x14, 18x16, ax i 
29x 16, 20x18, 22x 18, 24 xl 
x 16, Fs, 
Let us know what you Lis ae 
will quote lowest prices of the sy. 


i 
8" NEWTON tin,” 


U ED. 
20/3, Charles St., Hatton Garden, London 


— 
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Prepaid Annual Subscription, 
Abroad 13/- 


U.K. 10/10. 


f , i: > A : x $ 
MUTE Mi Féanded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden ”’ 
tat compontn rr“. À, 
Mita INDEX.—lIllustrations in Capitals 
Bastia Grapes, bate wu. ++ . 681 Orchids, the cultiva- Rose Bmma Wright... 669 ROSESOUVBNIR DE Royal Horticulsuratl 
tion of hardy ... »» 668 Rose Ophelia ... n.. 673 W. B. FBRGUSON 674 Socera Roae feal 
garden a sales. 


of hates war åparagus bed an old 679 

ali “Bedifower, Chilian Imperial Fruit Show 

g pad Jsa: ' (Nolana) .. 668 Aendramme, the 667 
s mwen petepy fly and wash- g : a 
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ı The conviction has been reached by many 


a 
Oath rinds that the merits of a Rose cannot be 
POU judged by what is seen in an exhibition alone. 

Rose good there is clearly a good exhibition 

Rose, but it is by no means clear how many 
w———flowers have been passed in review before the 
perfect specimen we sce was reached, nor is 
freviden, to the uninitiated what consummate 

skill and unremitting care have been exer- 
ised in bringing that specimen to the per- 
kel fection for which the judges look—care, not 
ea: only in cultivation, but in pruning for exhibi- 
wm ttn flowers, in guarding the precious thing 
pnlefrom whatever may injure it, in cutting it at 
bE Pust the right moment, and in keeping it in 
re reumstances that will bring out its best 

NF malities: skill in arranging it with others, 


din giving just the right amount of curl to 
ts petals, and so on. Nothing there tells us 
Whether the Rose is a really good garden 
Nose, $e., whether it will grow well with 
nt ne-easonabl y good cultivation only; whether it 
mill flower frecly and come of good colour in 
all sorts of weather; whether its flowering 
K (riod is prolonged or only of short dura- 
on; whether it is hardy and resistant to 
({llisease : whether it will grow of good form 
vithout special methods of treatment; and 

& ether it holds itself well on the plant. 
24 Nothing can detract from the eternal jov a 
ak erfect flower can give, but too often the 
Would-be Rose-grower has supposed that a 
Hugh award at an exhibition marked the Rose 


> 


a fit for any garden. 


“of This was scarcely the intention of the 


. Wards mace; still less was it the fact, as 
sey be seen by comparing the lists of Roses 
My nost popular in gardens with the lists of 
gat to which high awards have been 
de at exhibitions, 

p t was to secure reliable information as to 


he garden value of Roses and to inform its 
Allows and the public upon these matters 
p bat the Council of the Roval Horticultural 
len ar yastermined to devote part of its gar- 
ae isley to the testing of new varicties. 

W: ea as thev become available, are 
heir beh: p by side for comparison, notes of 
ad aviour are taken over their scason, 
me pagir Judges assess their value from 
withheld. until finally some award is made 
ty Wield according to the total assessment 
nl merits, To be good on one dav or 
oie is Sood, for it leaves a pleasant 
3 a? DUE it is not deemed good enough, 
asip ee res judgment is not reached 
la OF Without due consideration of all 


he points that mark a good Rase for the 
f en. : : 
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PRUNE THEM 


Society’s Rose trial garden 


at Wisley: Its purpose and its methods 


A piece of well-cultivated farm-land in an 
open place has been selected as the site of the 
garden, and long borders have been laid out 
with a wide central Grass walk. In these 
borders the varieties to be tested are planted 
‘in groups of six and (except when they are 
being judged) labelled with their name, 


source, vear of introduction, and the stock 


used for them. 
The old classification into Teas, Hybrid 


a T2325 


Rose Mrs. Beckwith, a new Buttercup- 
yellow variety 


Teas, and Hybrid Perpetuals is hardly to be 
followed to-day, and it has been thrown over- 
board in favour of a main classification upen 
colour. Thus all the white Roses will be 
found together and all the vellows in another 
group, and so on, so as to make comparisons 
easy. 

Judging without a standard of comparison 
is alwavs difficult, and in order to furnish 
this standard well-known varieties of estab- 
lished merit have been planted among the 
newer ones. These typical and tested varie- 
ties were selected by well-known Rose- 
growers, and it is interesting to see that some 
verv old ones are still regarded as among the 
best in cultivation to-day. Garden merit 
alone, not novelty, swayed the selectors in 
their choice of varieties to plant. 


SINGLE ... ... 


Royal Horticultural Weeh's work, the  ... 680 
Sootety's Show ... 681 Work of the week... 677 


The trials are as vet in their infancy, but a 
very considerable number of varieties has 
been planted and a great number is to be 
planted this season, coming, some of them, 
from our own. British raisers, both amateur 
and professional, others from the Continent, 
from America, and even from as far away as 
Australia and New Zealand, where the love 
of the Rose is as deep and real as it is in our 
own land. 

The trials are open to all raisers to send 
their new things free of charge, and should 
prove interesting and valuable to all who take 
an interest in garden Roses, for Roses of all 
hardy types are included, and near the actual 
trial ground a plantation of wild species and 
varieties has been made on a sloping bank 
beside a long walk, and this will show what 
are available for our gardens from the plants 
that Nature has permitted to survive without 
man’s care and protection, 


Notes of the Week 


Rose Mrs. Beckwith 

There is something choice-looking about 
this Rose, but as it is somewhat de- 
ficient in substance of petals as well as 
their number this may have prevented its 
getting the higher award when shown before 
the Committee of the National Rose Society 
on April 21st of this vear. The colour is a 
soft shade of yellow and very pleasing. It 
is probably the best Buttercup-yellow per- 
netiana vet raised, and is certainly the one 
with the best-shaped flower. When better 
known it will be in the running for the best 
yellow Rose. Its blooms are carried on 
Strong stems, the foliage small, light green, 
and shiny. In time to come, we should say 
it will be in demand for table ‘and other 
decorations. It was raised by Pernet Ducher 
and grown and shown by Messrs. Beckwith 
and Son, of Hoddesdon. 


The Imperial Fruit Show Programme 

In connection with the Imperial Fruit 
Show to Be held at Belle Vue Gardens, Man- 
chester, from October 26th to November 3rd, 
a series of conferences has been arranged. 
This year’s exhibition bids fair to surpass its 
predecessors in its numerous attractions. 
The programme is as follows :—On Monday, 
October 29th, Mr. H. Godwin, Manchester, 
will preside, and the subject of “ The Com- 
mercial Storage of Apples and Pears” will 
be discussed. On October 30th, Mr. H. V. 
Tavlor, Deputy Controller of Horticulture, 
will preside, and an address on ‘‘ The 
Manuring of Fruit Tree Plantations”? will 
be given by Mr. T. Wallace, of the Research 
Station, Long Ashton, Bristol. In the even- 
ing Mr. R. G. Hatton, East Malling Re- 
search Station, will lecture on ‘* Fruit Grow- 
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ing in Small Gardens.” On October 31st 
Mr. W. G. Lobjoit, Controller of Horticul- 
ture, will take the chair, and the subject for 
discussion will be,'t The Marketing and Dis- 
tribution of Fruit.” The National Federation 
of Retail Fruiterers will move a resolution 
relating to the marketing and distribution of. 
fruit, and the delegates of- the National 


‘Farmers’ Union, the Federation of British 


Growers, and the National Federation of. 
Fruit and Potato ‘Trades’ Associations will 
join in the discussion. On November ist 
Mr. W. Herrod Hempsall, Technical Adviser 


.in Beekeeping to the Ministry of Agriculture, 


will lecture on -‘‘ Beekeeping,’’ and on 
November 2nd ‘‘ The Dietary Valué of the 


Apple ” will be discussed. — | 


New Roses America and Sensation 
It might be of ‘interest to your readers if 
you mentioned the. new American pink Rose, 


America, raised by Mr. E. G. Hill, which, in 


our opinion,’ is the finest pink Rose that has 
ever been put on the market. Another point 


of interest you could mention’ is the coming 


distribution of the new dark red Rose Sen- 


. sation, which will completely displace varie- 


ties such as Hoosier Beautv, Hadley, and all 
other dark Roses of this type. |. 
Hoddesdon. G. BECKWITH AND Son. 
Some autumn Roses 
The autumn displav has made good for 
the poor show earlier in the year, that lovely 
vélvet-crimson sweet variety George Dickson 
being especially’ good the first week in. 


October, while near hy Lady Alice Stanley. 


was gorgeous, its deep pink petals calling for 
admiration from the many visitors at Avery 
Hill Park, Eltham. ‘Hawlmark Crimson,. 
Hoosier. Beauty, and Edith Cavell, among 
the newer varieties, were giving a good ac- 
count of themselves in a well-known -garden 
at Chislehurst at.the end of July. A bed of 
that good old’ Rose Orleans was a blaze of 
colour, and. should be more’ often met with 
than it is, while Dorothy Perkins and Excelsa 


were full-of flower.: These two have flowered | 


wonderfully well this autumn round about 
Eltham and Woolwich, thus extending the 
Rose season well into October. . peg 
apg Oe a - J. Mayne. 
Hybrid Foxgloves si; | 
In reference to ‘A. G.’s’’ note ‘upon a 
hybrid between: Digitalis purpurea and lutea 


(p. 623), it may interest him to’ know of our 


experience here. I do not know D. lutea, but 
we have plenty of another European peren- 
nial species—D. ambigua, with yellow 


flowers. “Spontaneous hybrids between this © 
-species and our native Foxglove appear from. 


time to time in the borders. As we eliminate 
the common purple form, keeping only the 
white and spotted warieties, the cross: prob- 
ably takes place with one ofthe latter. The’ 
hybrid bears flowers of a rosy apricot hue, 
more or less spotted; it is only biennial and 
forms no seed. It is quite a pretty plant. 
Monreith. — HERBERT MAXWELL. 
The orange-coloured Lilium Leichtlini in 
a Surrey garden > 
During a short visit to the village of Leigh, 
near Reigate, Surrey, I came'upon a planta- 
tion of about 100 or more plants of this lovely 
Japanese Lily in-full bloom (September 6th). 
The stems averaged from 3 feet to 4 feet in 
height, and being grouped in a semi-natural 
way beneath old Apple and Pear trees the 
plants appeared to be quite healthy and at 
home. The soil was of a héavy clay-like 
nature, and had, I was given to understand, 
received very little preparation. Such a mass 
of this exquisite, but rather difficult, Lily is 
not often seen, and the clean, healthy growth 
and elegant sprays of flowers were very much 
admired. The distinct and beautiful orange 
flowers, freely dotted with purple Spots, ren- 


not far to seek. 1 
entirely in winter, and shows ne sign of life 


‘plished the flattened seeds are 


Planting in masses 


. it made a garden in 


` ` ` n y7 
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dered them most desirable for filling vases, a 
purpose for which. I noticed they had been 
called upon with success.. ‘These bulbs were 
only planted last year in their present site, so 
it will be interesting to note their behaviour 
in future years. . Planted a small distance 
away, and in a border shaded from the after- 
noon sun, .iwere. large . groups of Lilium 
auratum, and this, too, almost without excep- 
tion, was in perfect health, although I have 
seen larger and more vigorous established 
plants. There were about 100 of these 
planted in three or four groups, and all 


healthy and opening their gorgeous, fragrant 
flowers, each about 1 foot in diameter. 


os E. MARKHAM. 
Incarvillea Delavayi |. 

All who know and grow this plant, and the 
equally beautiful I. brevipes, will cordially 
endorse Mr. Cornhill’s estimate of its merits 
(page 617)., Perfectly hardy, and as easy to 
cultivate as any border plant, one seldom 
meets with it except in the gardens of ex- 
perienced amateurs. The reason for this is 
The plant disappears 


till the following May, and unless the place 


' thereof is firmly labelled the fork or the hoe 


are pretty’ sure to injure or destroy it. In 
this respect how strangely it differs from the 
herbaceous Pzeonies, some of which are 
already, in early October, pushing next 


season’s growth: above the soil. The 
capsules .of Incarvillea| are -as_ interest- 
‘ing -as'the. flowers are beautiful. Hard, 


horny; and 3 inches long, they vigorously re- 


sist being opened, but when that is accom- 
disclosed, 
neatly ‘packed along each’ side of a strong 
tongue separating the two rows. 

Monreith. = HERBERT MAXWELL. 
The Californian Fuchsia (Zauschneria 

californica) 

The. bright, warm days have suited this 
brilliant flower to perfection. A few roots 
laid between. the stones and along the ridges 
of 4 feet retaining walls have spread into all 
the cracks and crevices by means of their 
ever-searching .roots, and these present a 
blaze of colour, absolutely curtaining these 
little walls with their gracefully drooping, 


bright vermilion flowers. Used in this way 
‘it is a grand plant-and is scarcely surpassed 


in its striking effect by any other plant in 
bloom at this time. During the late summer 


of 1921 a similar effect was produced, but last 


year this was less pronounced, owing to the 
absence of sunshine. -~ In the border the 
Californian Fuchsia is less at home. I would 
advise anyone who has a dry, stony spot to 
fill, and which receives abundant sunshine, to 
grow this September beauty in quantity. 

| E. M. 


The effectiveness of this method of planting 
has to be seen to be realised. Of course a 
fairly large garden is necessary, as it is use- 
less to attempt it in a small'space. Some 
time ago I paid a visit to a large old-walled 


garden, where this plan is followed, and I 


was struck with the gorgeous effects obtained 
by some of the groups. I remember some of 
them in particular. For instance, a bic mass 
of the pink Bush Mallow—Lavatera Olbia— 
planted below with’Catmint (Nepeta Mussini) 
and again, 6 square -yards of Monarda 
didyma var. Cambridge Scarlet. Massed 
Phloxes, with their colours very cleverly 
blended, gave a lovely combination of various 
shades of pink, red, and purple. Altogether 
| ; which one lingered long 
Aa ae __H only our ga rdening 
pene as ae unnatural Victoria n 
a tare e effects to be obtained 
Ne assing perhaps there would have boo 
ss of that Echeveria and Beg ios 
S 


onia Style of- 


T ee 
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FS ae Mee SAO KY, 
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OE 97, ug f 


apt which deie 0 Tiig bu 
S gain, ch so often offends the 
eye of a lover of a natural garden, 
W. A. TH L 
Chilian Bellflower (Nolana) 

The Nolanas are very choice and pretty 
hardy annuals, which bloom over quite a lon 
season. They have slender trailing stems, 
which, at the time of writing, ‘are freely | “ 
decked with lovely large Convolvulustike |“ 
flowers. Perhaps the most beautiful of the 1#! 
group is N. atriplicifolia var, violdcea, which J| ~ 
has lovely large blue flowers with a white 
centre. There is also a pure white form: of 
this. N. paradoxa is a tall grower, r} feet; 
and has blue flowers, while N. -prostrata, 
from Peru, grows but 3 inches high and has {° 
blue flowers. Being natives of maritime |” 
regions, they require a sunny aspect, and are f“ 
best scattered on the spot where they are re 4" 
quired to flower, for although they may be f 
planted out from boxes, the plants do not f 
respond so freely to this treatthent. Very tt 
suitable are these trailing plants for the rock 1“: 
garden, where they come in’ very useful to 1 
follow early-flowering bulbs, beautifying by | ; 
their carpets of charming flowers spaces 
which are often left unfurnished for the sum 
mer. They are such pretty flowers that one 
wonders at their absence from so many 
gardens. > : 


The cultivation of hardy Orchids | 
The prospect of making the members af }.. 
this interesting family at home in our gardens |; 
is doubtful. Of course, those two common p; 
but very beautiful varieties—Orchis maculata }:. 
and ©. mascula are comparatively easy 10 5 
establish in any shady woodland position, §;, 
where also can be grown Listera ovata}: 
Habenaria bifolia, and others of the com} ; 
moner shade-loving varieties. It is when we $| 
come to such varieties as Listera. cordata, }- 
Habenaria viridis, and Neottia nidusavs $- 
that difficulties confront one, fer however}. 
carefully you may plant them they generally |" 
repay your trouble by failing to appear the | 
second year after planting. I believe that it}. 
we were to raise beds in between stone or od f- 
brick walls, and prepare the soil therein as} - 
near to their natural conditions as possible, 
we should have more hopes of success. 
would be worth quite a lot of trouble to 81% |- 
a complete collection of these fascinating | 
plants. Quite a large number of them can j- 
be collected wild in this country. [have my 
self found more than a dozen’ varieties 1 į: 
Hertfordshire alone, and am at present grow 
ing them in pots and pans together wit 
many other varieties from the north of Eng: | 
land and the Alps. W. A. THA | 


ar 
The fragrant Virgin’s Bower (Cleans 
Flammula) 1 
It is strange that this lovely sweet-scenlet 
climber is not more frequently met WM)’ 
as it was introduced as far back as 15% 
It is a vigorous grower and perfectly hardy, 
very suitable for covering pergolas, arbours, 
or the south front of a dwelling-house, ai 
probably more highly valued in the last pos! 
tion, its delicious odour filling the room 
from the end of June to the early week $ 
October. My memory goes back some y 
years, when I saw a double-fronted house 
almost covered with its snowy-white flowers 
and this at a time when the majority * 
flowering climbers was on the wane, yet m 
its early stages it’ proves a good companion 
to the late blossoms of some a ‘ 
Wichuraiana Roses. Old plants. if not freer 
thinned when pruning about February, A 
inclined to form rather a mass of st i 
and, as the tendrils quickly’ lay hold of eat ) 
other, the plant sometimes forms a th A 
which detracts from its otherwise light # 
pearance when the laterals have spat to 
hang loosely and free of each other. 


~~ 


” 


~ 
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i ea Roses of the year 
and niy , ; 
y ie Anyone who reports the Important dis- 


= plays of cut flowers will have noted one 
' thing, this is the constant naming of just a 
lori few sarts as being the more conspicuous of 
iS dt ia. the whole. It occurs to me that these names 
Is, whiehtisa »- may be useful to those who may not have 
ey hie i seen any such display -in forming a selec- 
he line tion, because it may be taken for granted 
lacy ke’ that varieties more generally exhibited are 
hops tos; the ones the more a to give satisfaction 
tipih when planted. It will from the bedding, 
gt be tse: massing, everyday point of view such varie- 
ti aloars:’ ties are noticed, not through their merits as 
du iiy large exhibition specimens of flowers, 
ovis, ©! Colouring, freedom of flowering, effect— 
ons but: ‘these will be the gocd points. . 
Bing ty The first dozen might be the choicer, and 
egies these, therefore, are named: to suit the 
otegi smaller grower.. Twenty-four only are in- 
er, hrat- cluded in a collection at once choice and 
m hia. Modern, Los Angeles is varied in Shades, but 
or nte may be termed salmon-pink. Capital com- 
se aiz: panions. are Wm. F. Dreer in yellow and pink, 
hy cw: Ophelia (flesh-pink), and the highly-coloured 
vighs-Mme. . Butterfly.. Betty Uprichard has 
f dmy Blossoms of a charming shade of carmine- 
huis Pink, and slightly lighter are those of Mers. 
wipe Henry Morse. Both are fine Roses. Golden 
Emblem for a yellow. Frau Karl Druschki 
is the most popular white, and yet as a 
, bedder it has faults. The chief one is that 
ofbidmany of the earlier blooms become hidden 
| nä: among new growths. Mrs. Herbert Stevens 
miya: would be a good substitute. Mme. Edouard 
ou. Herriot is of coral shading; Margaret Dick- 
ver son Hamill, straw or- buff shade of yellow. 
war Red Letter Day does not provide double 
sak t flowers, but there is no doubt as to the effect 
ker Of such kinds in the crimson shades. Lady 
afc Pitric, in its coppery shade, is quite by itself. 
rues Mma Wright (orange with metallic look), 
ees! Hawlmark Crimson (a striking colour), 
ik Henrietta (crange with red suffusions), .and 
afi the vellow-fawn Lady Hillingdon. Mme. 
ave Jules Bouche has fine blooms nearly white; 
ek: ®©, too, has Miss Willmott. Mrs. Henry 
wn Bowles js something akin in blossom to the 
$, saimon-pink Mme. A, Chatenay; both are 
ja excellent, Mrs. Redford, jn orange shade, 
"48 come to the fore this season. Golden 
[e Ophelia, again, is much better than it was 
t ast vear, The Queen Alexandra is specially 
3 ach in red and gold in cool times and in 
` utumn, and W, C. Gaunt is, perhaps, the 
t- Lst of the double-flowered very dark 
“ farteties, H. S. 
re 


‘A plea for the Tea 
That the Hybrid Tea should supplant the 
dvbrid Perpetual in our gardens was only 
patura, but not that it should supplant the 
Me tea as a decorative Rose, for what can be 
nore beautiful than a half-standard of Mrs. 
“ Terbert Stevens or Lady Hillingdon in a gar- 
n en? And even in the house the Tea, with 
-ts delicate scent and colouring, has a unique 
» traction, though a good many have, it is 
Tuwe, the worst habit a Rose can have, 
` lamely, ą hanging head, so that one may 
. Ñve dozens of lovely Cochets or Mrs. Foley 
S in bloam and not see one of them pro- 
Fly. But have not heaps of Pernetiana 
and Hybrid Teas the same defect ? 
‘sumably it is because the Tea is grown 
0 little by amateurs to-day that the nurserv- 
Men have ceased to take much interest in it: 
t any rate, there is no doubt that their ex- 
Ubits of Teas at the shows grow steadily 
Morse} in fact, if there were now an exhibit 
* FCas open to both amateurs and nurserv- 
Ten there would be a very level competition 
etWeen the Rev. F. R. Burnside and Mr. 
nnee, with my money on the former. 
“Ome of the Teas are always worth grow- 
1g, for the blooms will last on the tree or in 
* house three or four times as long as 


such pr 


\ 
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most of the H.T.’s. Others, for instance, 
Cochets (white and pink) and Mrs. Foley 
Hobbs are only exhibitors’ Roses, for they 
have the bad habit above-mentioned, whilst 

me. Constant Soupert is seldom attractive 
on the bush, but has to be manipulated for a 
show, and Mme, Jules Gravereaux is too 
gross for decorative Purposes, but half- 
standards of Comtesse de Nadaillac, Mrs. H. 
Stevens, Lady Hillingdon, Lady Plymouth, 
Mrs. ‘Campbell Hall, Lady ` oberts, and 
Marie van Houtte, to Say nothing of the 
lesser-known Mme. Henri Berger and Mrs. 
S. T. Wright, are a joyful sight if well 


tive Teas ‘the desire to possess them would 
surely be stimulated jn the amateur. 


'S. W. Burcess. 
“ Red Roses,” Tonbridge. 


Rose America 


This new Rose, raised by Mr. E. G. Hill 
in the United States of America, was given 
an Award of Merit by the Floral Committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on Sep- 
tember 21st, wher shown by Mr. E. J. Hicks, 
who is agent for its sale in this country. Tt 
is of fine form, as may be scen by the illus- 


tration we give to-day, 
glowing rose-pink—is very 
its several good  charact 
fragrance. It is a seedling fro 


petals double back 


669 


The 


more pronounced as ‘the 
- In addition, the stems 


are stout and of good length, rendering it 


Valuable far the 


Rose 


market grower, 


Emma Wright 


The flowers of this Variety are not particu- 


larly shapely, nor a 


which is rich ora 


more freely used than 
group of cut blooms in 


re they ever double, but 
there is no getting away from the colour, | 


nge-vellow. The variety was 


anv in the first prize 
the more important 


class at the recent show of autumn Roses, 


and was most effective. 
tive bedding Variety, 


being free and 


corations, such as the 


few to equal it. 


near, a special note sh 
somewhat new kind, 


It is a most attrac- 
the habit of the plant 


branching. For indoor de- 


dinner-table, there are 


Now that planting time is 


ould be made of this 
as it is certain that anv. 


one who adds the same to the garden will be 
pleased with it. 
McGredy and So 


It was raised by Messrs. S, 


n, Portadown, Ireland. 


H. 


America, a new Rose with a great reputation in the country of its origin 


S. 
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so the joy: is‘a shortened one. 


Seeds of a Rose were sent out as F. 298 (a 
number really belonging to Betula Bojpatra) 


‘and described as a tatl, good bush, like a 


handsome pink Penzance Briar; with bright. 
red bottle-shaped hips. | | g 

It is, R. Sweginzowii (Koehne), a close rela- ` 
tion of R. setipoda and that most beautiful- 


of red Roses, R. Moyesii. Compared with 


either, its flowers seem to me rather uninter- _ 
esting, for they mostly hang below the large _ 


. leaves. and are not a,very exciting kind of 
_ pink, rather-washy and thin in texture, but 
. other people praise them and possibly possess . 


better forms. _ : | a 
When in fruit there is.a treat for the gar- 

dener and, unfortunately, also for the birds, 

. The bottle 


shape of the. hips is very elegant, and they 
hang from the branches often in bunches of 
three or more, and their scarlet skins are 
freely covered with long bristles tipped with 
R. Sweginzowii may not 


rounded glands. 


Fruiting spray of Rosa Sweginzowii; the 


be good enough for a prominent position, but 


should not be overlooked where there is space“ 


for a group Of three in the wilder portion of. 
a large garden. | 

F. 784, ‘ta bottle-hipped small bush. from. 
Tien-Tang Ghyll (season 3), with large pink 
flowers, perhaps = 298,” is what Mr. 
Farrer wrote of. another Rose, and: in the 
account of his collections of 1914. in the. 
R.H.S. ‘* Journal” we find “ Rose sp. 
(F. 463) is.a big cluster-flowered Briar of no 
great moment. from the hedges of Satanee,”’ 
followed by the account of ‘“ another, Briar,” 
which turned out to be R. Sweginzowii F. 
298. This is, indeed, a Chinese puzzle.. I 
have here no Rose numbered 463, and what 
I believe to be 784 is not so good a plant as 
the Sweginzowii produced by 298. It is a 
lesser grower; gets cut by frost in bad win- 
ters, and bears smaller and lighter-coloured 
fruit, but, for all that, has much resemblance 
to R. Sweginzowii. It. would be ‘a great. 
help if anyone.who has the Roses of these 
three numbers, viz., 298, 463, and 784, doing 
well would record their experience of them 
and how they differ. 

Also, please, has anyone flowered. the 
Velvet Rose F. 755 or 726? The Pome- 
granate Rose that has no number (see p. 346, 
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The Farrer Roses—II. Da 


By E. A. Bowes, M.A., VMH. — > p 


R.H.S. “ Journal,” Vol. XLIL) and F. 544 
of the preceding page, mentioned as -“' the 
best of the year’s shrubs ”?” and bearing hips 


like Cotoneaster berries, I cañnot find, and 
‘long to get news of, | í i 


F. 774, from Da-Ba-San, produced plants 
that seem to be a form of. 84'R. graciliflora 


as Mr. Farrer expected. ` It is inclined to run — 
and send up young shoots of a very pleasant 
blue-grey colouring, due to a waxy coating | 
like that of the Whitewash Brambles, other- ~ ’ 
wise it is not nearly so good a plant as the 
real 84, being coarser in foliage and rather 7 


sharp in the shade of pink of the flowers. 
I have kept the best to the last, an ex- 


quisité. miniature Rose in flower and leaf, ` 


whose origin, so far, is ‘‘ wrapt in mystery.” 
I believe it appeared: among the seedlings of 


774, and was kept apart because of its dis- 


tinct appearance. Its young shoots are so 
densely covered with prickles and sete that 


they. look like pinkish-grey caterpillars, They 


ex ANA 
- “ 


bottle-shaped hips are briillant scarlet 


have ificreased in stature each. season until, 
instead of being 18 inches high; this. year’s 
growths arch out over my head. 
second year they make axillary growths along 
their whole length, each bearing solitary 
terminal flowers. . As buds they are wonder- 


fully beautiful when the bright salmon-pink ~ 


petals are still folded over. The whole bush 
seems set with’ coral beads along every 
growth, and reminds one of the pearl-set 
effect of the Sprays of that lovely but un- 


common Mock Orange,. Philadelphus hir- 


sutus, while still in bud. 
It would.be a pity for such dainty buds to 
open were it not that the wee Roses thém- 
selves are so lovely; their golden centres help 
to lend a still warmer tone to their pink-coral 
colouring, and they might be described as 
Rosa Andersoni in miniature. 
the right size to trim a small d 
ee dinner-table of th 
and can*be-covered by a threepenny-bit. . 
i pane ite the name of the Taaa 
e, and: no. it i e garden | 
aye a aC Aad in the garden gets 
Ifttle creation of the fairies. 
of flower the leaves are. won 
tive, being so minute and de 
and colouring, grey-green 


oll’s hat or to 
e doll’s house, 


Even when out 
derfully attrac- 
licate in design 
Im youth and 


'. age, and the hips are less th 
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purple touched with crimson in extreme old 


an an. ‘inch in 


length, narrow and flask-shaped, sealing-ivax 


` red with dark green spiders formed of the 


The peculiar shade of colour of this Rost j- 
might, be well described as a deep brown at 
3 ; The blooms are}, 


_ Kirk, Lady Plymouth, Mme. Antoine Mant, |. 


In their _ 


They are just | 


rom my visitors than this. 


calyx lobes at their tips. Thus far this in 


dividual bush has remained unmatched and 1- 


have raised the Farrer Roses may be also 


= unrecognised, and I have described it thus |. 
minutely, and made the life-size drawing of 4 
~ dit (see p. 671), hoping that others who $i 


enjoying its beauty and will let me know any a 
facts that may help to provide jf with a 4: 


name. 


Beautiful October Roses 


- Autumn is truly the season for seeing the 
lovely loose-petalled Rose blooming in per 
fection. There. are many varieties which, 


during the summer months, are practically | 


ignored. These have proved worthy of a 
place in the garden for their great beauty in | 
the cool days of October. Hard pruning of 


both Tea and Hybrid Teas in spring always }~ 

produces a more profuse autumnal display {* 
than .one obtains from old sparSely-pruned 4“ 
plants. The latter appear to ripen off too (* 
- early, especially when planted in dry pos 7 


tions, and growth is at a standstill. The 
two most essential 
autumnal display are free basal growth and 
a cool; moist root-run. This is where-Roses i 


- planted in stiff clayey loam have the at] 
- _ vantage over those in soil of a lighter nature. 3» 
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points of a good }~ 


Its retentiveness of moisture assists the 4> 
-` plants in the latter part of summer, when a 
the growths to bear our autumn ‘blossoms } t; 


begin to appear. 


During October I have noticed’ the true 4 + 


Teas have been- particularly fine. - 


Mrs. H; Stevens, one of the best-autumnd f: ; 
whites, thas been magnificent, its flowers df; 
perfect.form and substance, being borne in}; 


large - trusses. 


Lady Hillingdon is very Ai 


beautiful, its long tapering buds of apritoh 4 a 


with-the softer tints of the open bloom, being 
backed by dark green foliage. : An equally 


fine display was made by Lady Roberts. |; 


the base of the petals. 


borne erect and in great profusion. Hart}. 


Molly S. Crawford, Mme. Butterfiy, and 
Betty .Berkeley have been very fine, 


autumnal Rose. 


Crusader has been disappointing as al}. 
To judge by the first | 
- blooms’ it was a promising addition to the 


dark red varieties, but with the second crop f, 


the flowers were of a violent magenta sha 


most . beautiful 


‘in the half-open stage. Westfield Star 183]; 
autumn Rose; It has ay. 


splendid form with thick ivory-white petals | 


- shading to lemon in the centre, A large |. 


of this variety would be a fine sight. Mrs. |. 


Aaron Ward still holds its own, the coldut 
more intense than in summer. | 
has been very. striking. 
colour, words fail me, I can only refer to 


description from a catalogue of a wert. 
known firm, ‘‘ A vivid carmine-fed, soe | 
to copperv-yellow.” In my opinion et 
Rose requires a position of its owd, the pre; 


` s113 l ue 
nounced colouring killing every ee 
near it. A most charming variety I$ i 


Thompson, and, as a keen Rosanan Sait |. 


a Rose with a future. Somewhat similar! 
Marquise de Sinety, of a deep ruddy ws 
slightly tinged with red, the flowers are V i 
fine in form and well filled. Erima Wi, | 
has been much admired; the blooms, whi | 
opened so quickly in the summer, have" - 
for some days. Sovereign and Intent 
ence Day have made.a good show with ther ; 


‘fiery tints among the softer-coloured var 


ties. - f : m 
There are,.of course, many other 2 


autumnal Roses, both -old and new, wi | 


- a 3 ` : ' 
- J f 
-~ ; i 


the |- 


highly-coloured varieties Constance Mar 
In describing e} 
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ple g tet sih cia have not been mentioned here individually, 
Na ep a as practically all those classed as decorative 
eM il varieties come under this category. It 
Nae S952 would be a mistake, however, to leave out 

little Roses which come 


X lobes at thei the 3 
Jual bush has sex: 
coghised, and | by: . 
itely, and made th“ 
Ce p. Gr), bg n: 
raised the Fare do 
ing its beauty anja; 4 
that may hep we J 


Beautiful Oki 


umn is truly the ze 7 


ose interesting 
Fader the Polyantha and China group. They 
are, to my mind, a valuable asset to any 
garden. Such varieties as Eblouissant, 
Coral Cluster, Dorothy Haworth, Evaline, 
Gwyneth, Hollandia, Cecile Brunner, 
Titania, Comtesse du Cayla, Jessie, Orleans, 
and Eugenie Lamesch. are unsurpassed 
among the fairy Roses. In the climbing 
Roses Dapillon has been very pretty. Little 
blossoms of a bright carmine-rose have been 

produced freely all through ‘the month. 
loose-petalled Rvs The pure white-tinted lemon buds of Pax 
n There ae m+. are delightful. Though semi-single, the 
the summer pei- flowers stand well in the cool weather. 
d These hie A large pillar of Johanna Sebus has at- 
n the gankn frie; tracted much attention, being a mass of 
iI days of Ons : - rosy-pink blossoms, large, and full of de- 
ea and Adie (lightful perfume, It is surprising that this 
sa more pokes Rose has not attained more popularity. 
ne obtains from e: Chere are a few others, such as Mme. Alfred 
The hter ae Carriere, Reve d’Or, Trier, and Vanity. 
specially stase The climbing Hybrid Teas, a now very popu- 
nd growth TIA ar section of the Rose family, have proved 
- splendid autumnal varieties, 3 


ost essentia pi” 

al display are ixt- PENPRAYE. 

moist root-run. È ‘ 

in stil ca zeo Roses in pots 

over those inst. The cultivation of Roses in pots is now ex- 

ntiveness of oe" tensively carried out by. many Rose growers, 

i the later pti) ASC enables them to cut blossoms in-March 

ths to bares? ANd April, long before the outdoor plants come 

appr ' mto flower. Earliriess of blooming is not, 

Oaer ie" MOWever, the only reason, Flowers from 

e been pric? * vaneties srown under glass are much finer 
than those exposed to the weather, also the 


, Stevens, wer, € 
a nei’ ' advantage of their being movable, for when 
mandir’ ONC has a nice plant in bloom it can be used 
ses, Lat ES for decoration in the dwelling-house or for 
vs long wes’. 2AY especial occasion. With quite a small 
ster tints al greenhouse good pot Roses can be grown by 
dark eo’. “MY amateur at a small expense and little 
ice es care in the first onset. 
ar shade fis a By starting the house it must be decided 
ell desert. Whether the plants are required for forcing 
f the pet the first year, in which case we must obtain 
al ate a ee a ned in pots from a reliable 
Pmt their g m. lo those who intend to do 
aih E. of r own potting a few hints on the method 
P be Ya procedure might be helpful when. procuring 
ee - the plants. Select nice bushy plants, though, 
a he if possible, go to the nursery and choose them 
tots yourself, : 
oe ` The potting may be done as early as the 
wane _ first week in October. Remove all foliage 
wett p and soft shoots as soon as lifted from the 
T eee pen, cutting back to about 10 inches the 
Wo : ell-ripened growths. Pots 7 inches to 8 
a ae inches m diameter are the best to commence 
a br with, and a sufficient number should be made 
; T A K ‘Seeing that they- are perfectly clean, 
i p z 9 the crocks used for drainage quite free 
M 7 any dirt. Hoof-trimmings from a black- 
Be _ «Smith's sho and a few broken ovster-shells 
b mingled with crocks will be an advantage to 
s the plants later, Good drainage is essential. 
MS e IX up a god compost af two parts turfy 
| me ‘sam, preferably from a stack 12 months old. 
w", Steak it up fairly fine, but do not sift it, the’ 


no a Lumps being useful to place on the 
ee "part Thoroughly mix with the loam one- 
ie litle ‘+ Well-rotted cow-manure and add a 
yd e bonemeal. Plants budded near the 


e, e are the most adaptable for potting varie- 
eh i es Worked on seedling Briar or Rosa laxa. 
nme Prefer the seedling Briar for indoor pur- 
, Poses. Work the compost well in amongst. 
get es ees ramming it firmly. 
ae should he completed the potting the plants 
au SFG of plunged in a bed of ashes up to the 
ae Aut the pot and well watered. The 
>` y Omn rain will then be sufficient for them. 
¿e thev may remain until required for 
so cng, having received hard pruning in 
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March. Care should be taken that the plants 
do not become too dry during summer, as it 
would be a severe check to the roots. With 
the return of September a top-dressing may 
be given with advantage by removing the 
surface soil to the depth of 2 inches and dust- 
ing liberally with fertiliser, adding some good 
loam, which will take the place of the soil 
removed. a 


The plants having now become thoroughly | 


established in their pots the period of bloom- 
ing must be determined by the cultivator. 
Twelve weeks elapse, as a rule, from the 
pruning to the opening of the flowers. The 
latter part of December is, perhaps, the best 
time to prune, but should the blooms be re- 
quired earlier in the year, pruning must be 
advanced proportionately. fore removing 
the plants to the greenhouse give the pots a 
good soaking by placing them in a bucket of 
water. From then on’ they must not be 
allowed to become too dry. Care in watering 
is essential, as plants which appear to be dry 
on the top may be quite moist at the base. 

Over-watering will sour the soil, injuring 
the plants in consequence, yet if the ball of 
earth become hard and dry trouble is bound 
to follow. On fine mornings a light 
syninging is of much assistance to the plants.» 
On no account spray in the evening. Venti- 
lation from the roof may be given according 
to the atmospheric condition prevailing out- 
side, remembering that Roses dislike 
draughts. l 

Always aim to maintain an even tempera- 
ture—-from 6o degs. to 65 degs. is advocated 
bv most growers. As the growths appear 
keep a watch for green-fly, whioh in the early 
stage is easily removed with the thumb and 
finger. Should it get the upper hand a good 
fumigant will soon clear the pest. 
red-spider appears it is a sure sign. of too dry 
an atmosphere. There is no reliable remedy 
for it, but a free use of the syringe will not 
encourage it. 

With reference to the varieties suitable for 
pot culture, any of the free-flowering Hybrid 
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Fruits of the “ Threepenny-bit” Rose collected in China. 


Where ` 


671 


Teas or Pernettianas are suitable, avoiding 
the too vigorous growers. In the latter part 
of May the plants should be removed to the 
open to give them a period of rest. | 

A few good varieties for pot culture are :— 
Mme. Butterfly, Hoosier Beauty, Melody, 
Sunburst, Elsie Beckwith, America, Colum- 
bia, Premier, Wm. F. Dreer, Molly Sharman 
Crawford, Richmond, Mrs. H. Winnett, 
Souv. de Mme. E. Boullet, and Souv. de 
Claudius Pernet.. 

We must not forget the charming little 
Polyantha Roses. They make splendid sub- 
jects for various floral decorations. Good 
sorts are Cora! Cluster, Orleans, Ellen Poul- 


sen, Edith Cavell, Louise Walter, and Echo. 
PENPRAYE. 


. Single Roses for the table 


At an exhibition I visited in August a good 
deal of interest had been shown in the 
arrangements of cut flowers for table decora- 
tion, and in this, competition was keen. 
Roses were well represented, and - singles 
were staged with very beautiful effect, calling 
forth very favourable comments from visitors. 
It struck me as rather curious that many of 
the latter, some of whom were evidently 
Rose growers, had not taken in hand singles, 
as the singular loveliness of such sorts as 
Isobel, Trish Elegance, and Mrs. Oakley 
Fisher—Isobel in particular, with large 
blooms of carmine-red, suffused with orange- 
Scarlet and surrounded with healthy green 
foliage—miade a delightful picture. I do not 
wonder at people who love to have beautiful 
flowers on their tables turning their atten- 
tion to growing single Roses, as amongst 
them are some of the most dainty. Every 
planting time I meet with friends who have 
bought some new addition to this useful 
class of Roses. I cannot understand any 


amateur giving them the “ go by,” as they 
need little in the way of pruning and flower 
with much profusion. 


WOODBASTWICK. 
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Life size 


(From a drawing by E. A. Bowles) 
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“ A garden without Roses is like 

The midnight sky with all the stars gone 
out?” | i 

Every year one mects with people who, for 
one reason or another, were prevented from 
planting. Roses early in November, and who 
look upon! their purchase later than this as a 
risky and perhaps a costly venture. It is, of 
course, right that we should count expense, 
but in the matter of buying Roses one ought 
not to debit the whole of the outlay to the 
first year considering the long period during 


which they bring an annual pleasure. Surely 


few things in. dur gardens bring us more 
profit! © Years ago I planted Caroline 
Testout, Fisher Holmes, Mme. Abel 


Chatenay, Mrs. W. J. Grant, amongst others, 


and though some of them have been super- 
seded by improvements the old trees have 
never failed to bloom every year. It would be 


‘ 
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© Roses to plant, or not to plant? 


an interesting computation if one could tabu- 
late how many hundreds of blooms these old 
beauties have yielded during that time, and 
the cost was trivial in comparison to the joy 
and pleasure they have afforded. 


BELATED ORDERS.—So I send a message to 
those who have gardens where Roses can be 
grown, and have not yet been tried; not to 
allow the year to close without getting a few. 
Give them the best soil you can get and the 
sunniest place. Pick your. planting day, 
avoiding frosty weather, heeling them in if 
necessary for a time until better conditions 
obtain for getting them into their quarters. If 
it is not possible to plant them in the ortho- 
dox period—the first weeks of November— 
then do the next best thing and plant the first 
opportunity. In all probability, if got in with 
care, they will bring more success than you 
ever dreamt of. Never before have we had 


The new single Rose 
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the choice of. such glorious varietie or of 
better constitution than are offered today, It 
is up to many folks to have more beanty in 
their gardens and more sweetness dn their 
tables next year by taking Steps now, 
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Single Rose Vesuvius 

This was raised by Messrs, S, McGredy 
and Son, Portadown. - One noteworthy 
characteristic of this Rose is the Steat sub. 
stance of its flaming scarlet petals. The best 
known of all the newer single Roses fs Isobel, 
carmine with white towards the central yellow 
anthers. A later variety is Ethel James, con- 
sidered by some people to be the finest of all 
the single Roses. These newer singles are of 
a dwarf free-flowering habit, thus rendering 
them so valuable for grouping. They require 
but little pruning, simply removing;the older 
branches and shortening any shoot which 
may have got too long and vigorous, 
] 
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oice of such giis y 


constitution bag t, Rose Elsie Beckwith 


0 many fst ee. This, as shown before the Committee of 
‘dens and meg, the National Rose Society on April 21st, 
. 1922, by the raisers, Messrs, G. Beckwith and 
| Son, and given an Award of Merit, much re- 
t sembles in habit Richmond. ‘It has long, 
Single R fairly stout shoots, thus rendering it very 
ingle os Ty. useful for cutting. It is a Hybrid Tea, the 
Was raid by Ik? colour a deep rose-pink, and, in the opinion 
n, Portada, ht of the raisers, it is one of the sweetest- 
ristic of this Rei! scented Roses in commerce. The foliage is 
its laming sar » stout and leathery, and, on this account, is 
vrsi. mildew-proof. _No doubt, as time goes, this 
Rose will be taken up by the market grower, 
while for the private grower it should also 
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fall the newer sgis. 
vith white toneis- 
A later variety bê | 
y some people's appeal. 
Roses, hex saz | 
ree-flowering bi ~ All-weather Roses 
lluable or iss” Pe story of the Rose can never be stale, 
Ti ME for it varies from year to year. It must 
and shortnig =: always be interesting to those who love the 
get too longa Rose,, because each season brings new 
discoveries, and not only are new friends 
, found among the novelties, but some seasons 
reveal among old friends fresh points which 
' we had.not hitherto discovered. z 
‘When the Rose was adopted as the national 
. emblem it was not then, as now, the flower 
‘ which can be had out of doors for a longer 
period than any other in this country. My 
first flower opened in May, and to-day, 
October 13th, I have cut a lovely bunch 
which in itself is a study considering torren- 
_ tial rain. . 

I look at this bunch just gathered, and 
standing out in cotour is Golden Emblem, 
which has won the hearts of all Rose 
rowers of experience, and a treat in store 
for those who have not grown it.. 
Although it revels in hot weather, Souvenir 
de Claudius Pernet is nice to-day, and so is 
' Christine, another yellow which likes moist 
- Weather. 

The shades of salmon and rose-pink then 
atch the eye, Rose Marie is one of the 
best of them. It is a good grower of a pale 
rose shade, which I should count among the 
best half-dozen Roses to last in my vase in a 
Cut state. Lady Alice Stanley and Mrs. 
Henry Morse are much alike in colour and 
4re conspicuous, 

Columbia is somewhat like Rose Marie 
both in shade and lasting qualities, while it 
S a grand cut flower variety and nearly 
thornless, _ Our old friend “Mme. Abel 
Chatenay iS represented, and I still regard 
it as one of the best, although some have 
thought fit to relegate it to a back row. 

As | pick up the bunch in front of me cer- 
talm varieties are noticeably more sweetly 
perfumed than others—two of them are crim- 
bass which, after all, are among the most 
ae if not conspicuous. Hadley, which 
ic y at its best in hot weather, when it 
: Snot “ blue,” is here, however, despite the 
. of the Past week. So, too, is Hoosier 
habie 23 Which, although a little drooping in 
ıt, should be in every Rose garden. I look 
Me At next best smelling Rose—General 
ih rthur—but it is not quite so good to-day, 
-ugh not a bad Rose even in rough 
0... .. Etoile d’Holland and Colonel 
aoe FitzGerald are both im the bunch 
the ne the crimsons. The latter, probably 
ao perfect in shape and colour among 

“ons, is not so sweet as the two first 
named, 

(Of Whites there are none good in bad 
yctther, Frau Karl Druschki stands best in 
colour, yet I prefer Clarice Goodacre and 
a - Stevens for delicacy, while Edel, one 
i ao of hot-weather Roses, is worthless 
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„pliere is always a piquant uncertainty 
Sout gardening. People who have not the 
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Rose Elsie Beckwith, very fragrant 


gift of appreciating its art think gardening 
and its results mechanical, but the garden 
lover knows otherwise. 

It ts just so with the Rose garden. The un- 
expected often happens. One would not ex- 
pect the Queen Alexandra Rose to be a bad- 
weather variety, but just as it revels in hot 
sun, So too Is it at its best in autumn, even 
as late as this, for I have nice flowers in front 
of me to-day, and am a convert to the charins 
of this gorgeous beauty with geranium-red 
petals and old gold reflex. Many people con- 


fuse this with Juliet, but itis quite distinct, of | 


course, being a dwarf, bushy grower, in 
addition to its different colour. 

THe THis Rose.—Just as hot weather sees 
the thin Rose—the Rose with long bud but 
fewer petals—at a disadvantage so the wet 
season shows it at its best. One is re- 
minded of this by looking at the bunch where 
Severine stand out a brilliant shade of 
apricot and orange stippled with copper. 
Nothing quite equals it in colour, but it is 
little known and not large enough for ex- 
hibitors. 

I like neither the thin Rose nor the ex- 
hibitor's Rose, but they have their uses, the 
former for wet weather and the latter for drv, 
hot seasons. 

Nothing can be thinner than the singles! 
You may not love a single Rose, but I have 
never found anvone to sav a word against 
Isobel, best of all single Roses, whose long 


and graceful buds of orange and coppery- 
apricot I have cut some seasons in November. 
- Our favourite flower, the Rose, is rightly 
associated with June, but June did not bring 
us so many Roses after our own hearts this 
year, Our best flowers came in August and 
September, and in Nature's compensating 
mood for our June disappointments we finish 
with a triumphant feeling that our autumn 
flowers have never been better. 

The season when we may fill up blanks and 
indulge in a few fresh ones of our choice is at 
hand. Many people hold the fallacy that 
early planting is necessary. The planting 
season extends from November to March, as 
with fruit trees and most other hardy trees. 
The date of planting is of far less importance 
than the condition of the soil. 
very wet early in November it js far better to 
leave the work until a more convenient time. 
The frantic haste of early November planting 
is unnecessary; indced, I prefer a frost to 
make the trees dormant before thev are lifted. 

LAURENCE J. Cook, 

Bush Hill Park. 


Rose Ophelia 


As it beccmes better known, Ophelia is 
being sought after by all lovers cf Hybrid 
Tea Roses, and those who plant a speci- 
men are usually sə satisfied that thev repeat 
the order the following autumn. Ophelia is 
a beautiful Rose, so profuse with its flowers, 


If the soil is. 
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so delightful in foliage, not perhaps very 
sweetly scented, but, all the same, possessed 
of nice perfume. Its colour has been vari- 
ously described, but perhaps pale flesh is the 
best description. -I am writing this note on 
October roth, when I have still some ex- 
quisite blooms. One can truthfully say of it 
that it is a strong grower and a good doer, 
and certainly worth repeating, a testimonial 
which, I venture to say, many can give con- 
cerning it. DERBY. 


Rose Souvenir de W, B, Ferguson 


The new. Rose named Souvenir de W. B. 
Ferguson, illustrated on this page, was pro- 
minent among the new varieties at a recent 
autumn show of the National Rose Society, 
when it was given an award of merit. It is 
of very attractive colouring, varying accord- 
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new fails to reach the- high distinction 
named, the first time of asking, so to speak, 
but works its way there through its merits in 
time. _ Instances have occurred just recently, 
and one only will be mentioned. — Bessie 
Chaplin had been introduced to Rose buyers 
a year before the present; when it was 
honoured, j 

It is pretty certain that some new Roses 
would readily gain the hall-mark of: excel- 
lence were they placed before the experts, 
referring particularly to those that originate 
in foreign countries. Two come to the mind 
in Los Angeles and Wm. F. Dreer. These 
have forged their way to the front, and others 
are doing the same thing through specialists 
in the first place, who obtain the novelties 
from every source. This process takes con- 
siderable time. In the end, however, an 
improvement is seldom lost to the- Rose- 


Rose Souvenir de W. B. Ferguson, golden fawn flushed rosy apricot 


ing to the light and the age of the flowers. 
It may be described as golden- fawn flushed 
on the inside of the flower with a rosy shade 
of apricot. It is particularly attractive in 
the bud. Altogether it promises to be a good 
Rose for the garden, as it is free- flowering 
and is apparently a Rose of good constitu- 
tion and bushy habit. It was raised and 
shown by Mr. William Ferguson, Dunne 


line. 
New Roses 

Before the highest award of the National 
Rose Society is given to a variety a plant of 
the same has been: scrutinised as well as the 
flowers, so that there shall be no mistake as 
to the growth of a novelty. Notwithstanding 
this, however, it sometimes happens that a 
sold medal variety does not live up to its 
reputation when it gets into commerce. On 
the other hand, it may be that something 


loving public. The eight gold medal sorts 
will ret be noted in their order. 
DrcEPTION.—The blooms of this variety 
came from under glass, so that one has no 
idea how it will Pare outside: The flower is 
a deeply-built one of a clear pink shade with 


nicely reflexing petals, and undoubtedly 
should be TOEA by the: market grower. 


Mrs. TresHam Gitpey.—The blooms of 
this were also from pot plants, but we saw 
it later from outside, and the promise 
seemed even greater hére. It bears large 
well-shaped specimens of yellow and buff 
suffusions, and should make a capital 


bedding variety. 
>= 7 ` 1 
3ESSIE CHAPLIN.—This is certainly one of 
the largest of the new varieties. The 
colouring is a carmine shade of pink at base 


of the petals, fading towards the ed 
blush-white. Of noble build, it SnI be 


igitized by Ks O OS le 


“TES: 
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favoured by those Ths regire big esi 
samples. There may not be a ‘great want it 
for Roses of the colour, still, it i is & good one, 
LADY Rounpway.—A Cs Beet! is 
found in this novelty. N 
varying shades would feats it briefly 
flower is not large, nor is it of perfec 
mation, but there is no getting away fr om its 
decorative value and the free-flow jering 
qualities of the sort when seen growing, 
_ Mrs. J. F. Harrison is the only: new k n 
I have not grown. The variety orga vith 
Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, and is crimson 
in. colour. One may, therefore, pet of X 
a continuation of their superb samp Si 
that shade; to mention one, the grand Caph 
Kilbee Stuart. 
ALLAN: CHANDI TE TANA with a ‘ay 
vigorous climbing habit, and, as such, is wel- 
comed. It bears showy, -almost le 
blossoms of a rich crimson colour, th st ee 
ing about 3 inches across. Thus it will be 
noticed there is something unusual ‘ere, 
and, in addition, the variety is aut mn P 
well as summer flowering. 
SHOT SıLK.—Possibly this is the ga ain ( a 
the year; anyhow, it is a. charming ose, 
The colouring is pink and yellow in sofi 
blendings, and the flower, if not huge, is 
prettily shaped, with petals of extra se 
stance. This stood well in an exhibition of 
two days’ duration.- ee 
Betty Hurton.—A yellow of great pro- 
mise. The shading partakes of Maré l 
Niel at its best, and the déep, almost oval 
shaped flowers have a noble appearance: 
The raiser who has. given us the lovely. 
variety Melody would appear to bene te 
old Sees Tama for seeding, and seems suc 
cessful in- imparting the distinct dragen 
too. 


The names that follow are of Ree of cone 
siderable promise. Some of them have jeen 
awarded a Certificate of Merit, and this is 
very often a prelude to the higher awe ad, 
Little Joe is notable for a remar able shade 
of scarlet-crimson. It is semi-double aa 
most effective. Maud Cuming strikes one 
more for its superb shape than. for the 
colouring. At least, to me the pink shadings, 
if delicous are not-bright. This estimale 
may, of course, be altered in time. Aurora 
has a fawn-yellow tint in the blooms, these 
being semi-double and showy. It belongs to 
a new race of bedding kinds obtained 
through hybrids of the Musk, the carmine 
Nur Mahal of last year being of great dis J 
tinotion. Fanny Oppenheimer has flow r 
almost scarlet in tint, and, if the same be 
somewhat small, it-is a Rose of ac 
character. 

MABEL Turner.—Dhis, like Bessie Cha p 
lin, gives flowers something after such i 
those of Mrs. Henry Morse, and has, te 
fore, much to doin the way of ousting 0 
kinds from favour. Margaret McGredy is @ 
good thing. It may be described as the 
Queen Alexandra without. the gold hail 
on the reverse of petals. Just as rit 
vermilion colour, it is bigger of bloom, a al 
is, indeed, a variety that seemed pound t 
obtain the highest award. But it failed; a 
least, the first time. 

Puytus Bror.—This is a new a 
variety, and, being exhibited in autumn, j 
concludes that it is perpetual in flower 
Besides this, it is a gain in the vik 
vellow shading- of its small bossa 
America is a flower. of exquisite pink co A 
and perfect shape. This has as yet 3 
seen this side (for it was raised in Ameria 
only as grown under glass, but one’s r 
formation points to it becoming €g ais 
valuable in the open. Two Dutch jair. 
should not be lost sight of in Hortulants 
Fiet and Etoile d’ Holland, the one â ft 
rate yellow, the other having foren ai 
rich maroon. Mayron® 
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Some of the newer Ramblér 
Roses 

Considerable advance, has been made 
during recent years in the development of 
-the Rambler Roses, and I am certain they 
will be welcomed by a large number of 
growers. l 
has been rather overdone, and the desire is 
now for more striking colours. This de- 
mand has been largely met by the introduc- 
tion of some really beautiful kinds, one of 
the most lovely being | 

ALBERTINE. Just imagine flowers of the 
colour of Mrs, A. R. Waddell (Hybrid Tea) 
and you have a good idea of this Rambler. 
The blooms are of a good size, with glorious 
foliage. It cannot fail to become popular. 
'Gocorte.—The buds of. this are of a lovely 
coppery shade on yellow ground. Here, 
again, the foliage is superb in its glistening 
dark green. ' 

Fraicheur is of a most delicate’ tint of 
pink, quite delightful, the flowers produced 
in ‘huge clusters. | 

Caprice RouGe thas crimson-red buds on a 
white ground and numerous yellow anthers. | 


Maxime Cornon is coppery-yellow, striped | 


red to apricot. 
VIOLEITA is a great advance on Veitchen-. 


bleu. “The tint is a pure deep. violet. 
Properly located it will be a most effective 
Rambler. : 


SNOWFLAKE is a grand snow-white kind 
with large flowers, 


YVONNE is another charming soft shade of | 


Then 


pink, and its flowers are fragrant. 
there is . 

Romeo, not exactly new, but well worth a 
place. lis exquisite buds are like those of a 
miniature Liberty, and, in the opinion of 
some, il is the most crimson Rambler. 
Someone suggested to me a happy com- 
bination of Romeo upon the upper part of a 
pergola, with Juliet growing against the up- 
right supports, the crimson of the former 
and the gold and bright red. of the latter 
enter into perfect harmony. PENPRAYE. 


A beautiful Rambler Rose 


The accompanying illustration depicts a 
Very beautiful old-world Rose rambling over 
and around the lattice windows at Court 

dge, Groombridge. It is a lovely pink 
Rose of an old-fashioned type, and the 
flowers- open flat like those of Rosa alba. 
his Rose has been sent to different 
Pa to name, but so far it has not been 
peed. It is of an extremely beautiful 
one of colour, and has all the appearance of 
a SWeet-scented Rose, but, curiously enough, 

e flowers are devoid of fragrance. In 
passing, it is interesting to record that the 
beautiful old house over which this Rose is 
growing dates back to the time of Edward L., 
and the timbered building is regarded as one 
of the finest examples of its kind in the 
a The thouse was originally situated 
at Udimore, between Rye and Winchelsea, 
oe Was removed to its present site by 
awson Wood, the well-known artist, who 
eka: as a studio. The house is quite in 
“ping with the character of the old-world 
ussex village, and has all the appearance of 
‘ving been in its present surroundings for 
i Court Lodge is now owned by 
fae Dix-Lewis. The gardens are beauti- 
uly laid out, and much appreciated by the 
residents in the village, to whom it is open 
on Sunday evenings during summer. 


Roses and the weather 


It has been rather an unfortunate season 
or Roses, and, at the time of writing, many 
excellent buds are rotting off by reason of 
recurrent rains. Even that usually reliable 
‘anety, Zephyrine Drouhin, has been much 


The ubiquitous .Dorothy Perkins | 


~ 
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less satisfactory than usual, while Teas, such 
as Lady /Hillingdon, have lacked colour and 
substance alike. Now that the season of 
climbing Roses is virtually over, a little 
thinning of the exhausted wood may be at- 
tended to, and the current season’s growths 
should be loosely tied to their supports before 
they are broken or damaged. Should it be 
intended to plant Roses of any kind before 
the end of November the preparation of the 
quarter intended .for their reception should 
not be long delayed. This must be of the 


most thorough character, and plenty of good, — 


rich manure is indispensable. Unfortunately, 
nowadays, such is not always available, and 
if loam of superior quality can be procured 
and incorporated with the existing soil fairly 
good results may be anticipated. If mildew 
be making its appearance on the foliage of 
the plants in existing beds remedial measures 
should promptly be taken. W. McG. 


The best yellow Rose 


I was asked recently to name the best 


yellow Rose. This question is not so easy 
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Golden Emblem it will, more than likely, Se 
this. Melody, an exquisite Rose «under 
glass, was, perhaps, the first of the good 
ones from the other raiser, followed by Mrs. 
Wemyss Quin, a bit wanting in colour, but 
good as a bedder. Then came Clara Curtis, 
rich in tint, as well as striking in formation 
—all strikingly different in “ strain ” from 
those aforementioned. The chances are, too, 
that the new Betty Hulton will enhance the 
reputation of the Newtownards Hybrids in 
their merit as yellows. Messrs. Cant have 
given us Rev. F. Page Roberts, a fine yellow 
in the autumn, and Sovereign, which, in my 
opinion, will be found really excellent. 
From California came Mrs. S. K. Rindge, 
hardly so good as one once thought it. From 
Holland we get Hortulanus Fiet, a superb 
vellow Rose, and Souvenir de Claudius 
Pernet represents France. The last is 
chaSte to a degree when grown under glass, 
and im the open puts on a shade of yellow at 
once rich and deep. There will be more 
plants of Golden Emblem purchased this 
autumn than any other yellow, but anyone 


i 


Rambler Rose on an old Sussex house 


to answer as Which variety is the most 
popular? for in the latter case one would 
quickly reply, Golden Emblem. In good 
condition, ‘probably, blossoms of the old 
Maréchal Niel would be the finest of all. 
This is large, of lovely shape, and exquisite 
perfume, vet it has serious faults. The plant 
is but a summer flowerer, and, at that, not 
adapted for outside. The blooms are not 
held up erect by the stem. The two great 
raisers of vellow Roses are Messrs. McGredy 
and A. Dickson; both prolific, at any 
rate, and to me each seems to have a par- 
ticular strain. With certainty one cannot 
state what varieties are employed as parents 
of their seedlings, but a guess may be ven- 
tured that the former pretty freely uses, or 
has used, Rayon d'Or, a French variety from 
the old Austrian Briar. The latter would 
appear to favour the Maréchal Niel. The 
first-named gave lovers of the colour in 
Rose Christine, which, pretty as it is, is 
superseded by Golden Emblem. Then fol- 
lowed Mabel Morse, in size and form, as 
well as in colour, a really grand variety. The 
next was Florence L. Izzard, and if there be 
a recent vellow of similar style to oust 


desiring the best should give most of the 
others named some thought. AM AYFORD. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 
Puff-ball fungus in Rose bed 


I have a large Rose bed in which the plants 
are not doing well. The shoots and buds 
wither, and now I find it infested with the 
fungus of which I send a sample. Can you 
tell me whether this is the cause of ‘the 
failure, or can you account for it in any other 
way, and can you tell me the remedv? The 
plants are only two vears or three years old, 
and the bed was cut out of a tennis lawn. 
There is a good deal of various kinds of 


fungus in parts all over the large lawn. 
SAPPHIRE. 


[The fungus sent is in no wav connected 
with the trouble on the Roses. It is a puff- 
ball and lives entirely on the decaying matter 
in the soil. It is impossible to be certain 
without seeing the Roses, but the symptoms 
described suggest that there is something— 
perhaps lack of drainage—interfering with 
the growth of the roots.] . 
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 - Regelio-cyclus Irises 
A new race of remarkable Hybrids and their cultivation 


By W. R. DYKES, M.A., Secretary of the Royal Horticultural Society 
~ and Author of “The Genus Iris” 


The crossing of the various species of the 
Oncocyclus and Regelia sections of the Iris 
family has given us a race of easily-cultivated 
hybrids, which combine, to some extent, the 
beauty and fine shape of the former with the 
floriferous and hardy habit of the latter., The 
work was probably begun by Sir Michael 
Foster in his garden at Shelford, near Cam- 
bridge, but it is to the enterprise of the firm 
of Mr. C. G. van Tubergen, jun., of Haarlem, 
that we owe the long series of varieties now 
obtainable. This firm was always active in 

‘introducing into cultivation the wild plants of 

Syria and Central Asia, and among their 
introductions there appeared from time to 
time specially fine forms, which they were 
able to use in producing hybrids. 

The cultivation of these Irises is quite 


Iris Saturnus: A Regelio-cyclus Hybrid with pale violet 
standards and ‘purple-veined falls on a silver-white ground 


simple if a few rules are observed. The chief 
of these is that the rhizomes must be planted 
about“the end of- the first week in October 


„and dug up again about the middle of July’ 


It is quite true that in some positions in' 


- sheltered gardens and in favourable seasons 


they`may succeed, although left in the ground 
throughout the late summer and early 
autumn, but sooner or later, if they are not 
lifted, they will make early growth and be 
crippled by frost in winter, even if they are 
not killed outright. 

The situation chosen for a’bed of these 
Irises should face the south and be in full 
sun, and, if it backs on to a wall,:so much 
the better. The bed should be raised, and so 
arranged that water runs rapidly away, as 
stagnant water is fatal to the plants. The 
soil should be rich and light. Old cow- 
manure and lime-rubble, should be. added 
freely, for these Irises are never healthy ina 
soil deficient of lime. If there is any doubt 
as to whether the soil is sufficiently light and 
porous, then the rhizomes should be sur- 
‘rounded with -sharp sand when they are 
planted. The rhizomes should be planted 


inch or two in length. 


about an inch or two below the surface and 
thè, roots carefully. spread out, for these 
should send out lateral fibres within a few 
days and so anchor the plants in the ground 


. before the arrival of winter. 


Mr. van Tubergen advises that the beds 
should be covered with Fir boughs in winter 
to protect the young growths, though my 
own experience is that frost does not seem 
to injure the shoots while they are only an 
Late frosts, how- 
ever, sometimes damage the foliage in March 
and April, when the leaves are several inches 
long, but the Fir branches should in any case 
be removed as soon as rapid growth begins. 

The chief difficulty in the successful culti- 
vation of these Irises is that of deciding 
when to lift the plants. Usually ‘they are 


cyclus race. 


ready about the middle of July, and my ex- 
perience is that it is better to wait a little 
longer than to lift them too early, for the 
rhizomes and roots will in that case not be 
mature, and they will not remain firm and 
plump until October as they should do. 
When they are lifted they should be laid out 
in an airy but shaded place for a few davs in 
order to become quite dry. The leaves 
should then be cut off and the rhizomes 
stored in a perfectly dry place until October. 
Large paper bags, are convenient receptacles, 
and a few balls of naphthalene dropped into 
each tend to keep away the grey flies, which 
are always apt to fasten themselves on to 


‘bulbs and rhizomes when they are out of the 


ground. 

Some of the best and more distinct of these 
hybrids are Charon, Hera, Isis, Luna, 
Artemis, Saturnus, Polyhymnia, and Orestes. 


W. R. DyYKxKeEs. 


— Messrs. C. G. van Tubergen, jun., 
very Kindly send the illustration on page 
677, and the following cultural instructions 
are based on their experience. 


In many 


Iris Polyhymnia. A remarkable novelty of the new Regelle- 


Note the broad falls and heavy reticulations 


- October 27, 1998 
ways the advice coincides with that 
above by Mr. W. R. Dykes, but in view of 
the great success with which these Irises are 
grown, together with the fact that this js the 
time to plant them, we devote further space 
to the subject even’ at the risk of repetition. 

SOIL AND POSITION.—Regelio-cyclug Irises 
require a good, well-entiched sandy loam; old 
well-decomposed cow-manure may bė added 
with advantage. — The soil must be very-deeply 
worked and carefully drained to allow all 
superfluous water to flow away easily; This 
is a very important point, especially in 
winter, when the rhizomes are not yet fully 
rooted and are apt to rot away if the water 
becomes stagnant in the soil. If thé soil is 
of a heavy, stiff constitution, besides!mixin 
a large amount of sharp silver sand with it, 
each rhizome should be surrounded with 
some sand, as this will greatly assist in keep- 
ing them sound. One should not ‘omit to 
add a few handfuls of pulverised mortar: 
rubbish per square foot on soils that" are de- 
void of lime, as these {rises have proved to 
delight in chalky soils. T a 


They absolutely need a warm, sheltered 
corner of the garden where they can get the 
full amount of sunshine; this iş paricr 
larly essential in the early summer months 
in order to ripen them off thoroughly, thus 
gathering strength for next years deve oP 
ment. A capital place for them is a rals’ 
bed at foot of a wall facing south. The 
rhizomes must not be too deeply covered, as 
this would weaken the crowns and somt- 
times prevent them from forming Ba 
spikes. If the crowns are covered with ? 
inches of soil on heavy land, and we 4 
inches in light, sandy gardens this will. i 
quite sufficient, if only the roots (which sons 
varieties retain more or less, even in the 
state) are carefully: spread out. and ee 
huddled together. ‘These roots always em! s 
set of hairy roots before winter, and 1 
obvious that if the latter be preserved nit 
the rhizomes will the more safely withstan 
the winter, Se. +. est 

TIME OF PLANTING.—Planting 1S dle ol 
effected from the beginning to the mid we 
October, and in warm districts may bec ot 
tinued until the end of November. [tis 
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necessary to have the rhizomes in the ground 


before October, but it is fatal to defer plant- 
ing until November and later, as then the 
ground generally becomes too cold and-wet, 
thus preventing- the rhizomes from develop- 
ing their winter roots. ` 
COVERING IN WINTER.—The Regelio-cyclus 
Irises are hardy, but as some varieties make 
growth in late autumn it will be necessary to 
eover the beds with Fir boughs in winter to 
keep off cutting winds and also, on sandy 
soils, to prevent the sand from being blown 
away. ; | 
TREATMENT .AFTER FLOWERING. — Unlike 
other, rhizomatous Irises, the leaves of this 
group show signs of dying off in summer, but 
as in our damp climate the complete ripening 
off is impossible, the rhizomes must be lifted 
and divided annually and kept perfectly dry 
-in a warm, airy place till planting time. The 
middle of July is the best time to take up 


rhizomes which were planted at the proper | 


season (viz., mid-October). Of course, the 
later the rhizomes were put into the ground 
the later they may be lifted, but the side 
shoots must never be allowed to become too 
long. If these are still thick and 12 inches 
in length the rhizomes should be lifted; they 
should remain a few days exposed to wind 
and air (out of the sun) on the surface of the 
soil, in order ‘to become well] matured; the 
leaves are afterwards cut off to a hand’s 
breadth, the roots a little shortened, and the 
rhizomes stored away in a perfectly dry place 
till planting time. ~~ ` | 


THE FLOWER GARDEN 
Work of the week 


Cuttings of all half-hardy plants have now 
been taken, inserting them in sandy soil and 
placing them in frames which are practically 
urtight, where they will be kept until it is 
seen that root-action has taken place. Their 
greatest enemy is damping, but if air is ad- 
d to the frame for an hour each day 
d is should not prove a serious matter. Cut- 
ings of a large variety of shrubs have been 
at with in the same way, and although 
onger in emitting roots, will be found quite 
Satisfactory if kept in the same frame. 
ding will no longer be necessary. Pans 
ne plants, comprising climbing and 
oa shrubs Which have been standing in 
| a during the summer, should now be 
a in cold frames, and the same applies 
i. es potted up and which are not yet 
pes enough to be planted in the open. A 
ae ake of ground has been cleared and 
Heap ug in readiness for plantations of 
i s. All hardy plants are now being cut 
Gra. T they cease to be effective, and the 
N as been cut for the last time this 
ee Tarmac paths, so clean and com- 
p a ; to walk upon, are, however, some- 
black ae objectionable, owing to their 
: colour, but this difficulty has been over- 
ome by a thin application of cement and 
Sind, which leaves quite a pleasing surface 
eh Wears for quite a long time. Care is 
aken to secure any late-ripening seeds. 

. reparations are being made for the plant- 
ing of trees and shrubs, and a number of 
hive voung trees of Thuva plicata have been 
Cut in to half their size in readiness for lift- 
ing. These are to be used in place of a large 
mass of “ Cunningham's White” Rhodo- 
dendron and poor, ill-nourished Yew-trees, 
all of which are now being cut down and 
Rrubbed out. Vases of tender flowers which 
have been used at vantage points during the 
Summer have now been taken indoors. 

_ Watch autumn-sown seeds against damp- 
inf. as once this sets in. a box of voung 
plants will disappear rapidly. Air should be 
admitted on favourable davs. Dust over the 
lines of autumn-sown Sweet Peas and other 


_is of a dry, stony nature. 
new, there is no protection. In the vegetable 


standard. 
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annual seedlings with soot and lime fre- 
quently, and give them every encouragement 
Rose cuttings should be 


to make growth. 
taken without delay, those growths which 


have flowered during the past season being 


the most suitable as the wood is now well 
hardened. Tear them from the plants with 


a heel attached if possible, afterwards re- 


ducing them to a length of about 9 inches. 
Plant in lines with the cuttings on the slope 
and with their heels firmly set into the sand, 
which should always be placed at the bottom 
of the trench. E. M. 


Pentstemons and Antirrhinums 
the second year 


In sheltered gardens these are often finer 
I have 


the second season than the first. 
never seen them so fine as this season in a 
small garden in Jordans Village, 
Beaconsfield, during June and July. The soil 


garden is a centre walk with borders on both 


sides for ffowers and fruit-trees at the back. 


near 


The house being 
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with only four petals, viz., two standards and 
two falls, without any ‘visible trace of the 
missing ones. The effect was very weird. 


N. L. 
Delphiniums from seed 

A note from ‘ A Scottish Gardener ” in a 
recent issue spoke rather disparagingly of 
the results obtained from raising from seed. 
Much must depend upon the quality of the 
seed, I think, for my experience is quite the 
reverse. I usually buy seed saved from 
named varicties, and although I get some 
inferior forms, there is quite a large percent- 
age of really good ones, and I have had a 
few really magnificent sorts, which I have 


. propagated and so in time worked up a really 


fine. stock entirely from bought seed. In 
things of this sort it pays to buy good seed 
from named varieties. O. C. C. 


Convolvulus althzeoides 
A bed in the flower garden is devoted to 
this beautiful trailer and the purple Meadow 


Rue (Thalictrum dipterocarpum). 
of the lovely pure rose-pink flowers are open 


Regelio-Cyclus Irises In full bloom at the Zwanenburg Nurseries 
(From a photograph taken in late May) 


In these I saw verv fine groups of 
Pentstemons. The colours were kept 
separate. Many of the groups were 4 feet 

three to five 


across. They were planted 
plants in a group in spring of 1922, and had 
gone through the winter without any pro- 
tection. The <Antirrhinums were equally 
good. S. Bucks. 


Iris freaks 


Į have never had such a lot of freak blooms 
on my Irises as I have this vear, and I am 
wondering whether the vagaries of a some- 
what trying season may be held accountable 
for them. There were several instances of 
flowers having four standards and four falls 
—no less than three of these appearing on 
one plant of Prosper Langier, and fine flowers 
they were. In other cases flowers had four 
falls and only two standards, one of them 
having the extra fall a sort of compromise, 
one half of it being veined like an ordinary 
fall, the other half plain like an ordinarv 
The freaks were not confined to 
Iris of the Germanica tvpes, but one of the 
Kzempferi—a large single white—came out 


~N 


cit also enjovs a fairly good so'l. 


every dav, and these, in their setting of 
silvery-grey foliage, are beyond description. 
The Meadow Rue is not yet in bloom, 
although the flower-stems are advancing 
daily, but the Bindweed has grown into little 
hillocks and clings to anything near for sup- 
port, and in this way presents a rising and 
falling effect, always of greater attraction 
than beds with a flat, even surface. This 
charming bed is a mass of beautiful, clear, 
self-coloured flowers, and although a few 
small hazel sprays or similar supports in- 
crease its effect, this delightful plant blooms 
in the wildest profusion if left entirely to it- 
self and allowed to spread about in its own 
pretty way. In some soils it is said to spread 
too freely, but although it has been grown 
here in a variety of positions, no difficulty has 
been experienced in keeping it in bounds. It 
comes from the Mediterranean region and 
mav be increased either bv division of jts roots 
or seeds, and while it loves a warm position 
If planted 
among rocks this beautiful Bindweed will 
provide delightful pictures over a large part 
of the summer. E. MARKHAM. 
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= THE ABC OF GARDENING 


Polyantha and Pillar Roses: How to plant 
: ~ and prune them — 


I want to conclude my ‘remarks- upon 
Roses with a reference to two very useful and 
decorative classes, viz., the Dwarf Polyantha 


Orr 
Qos S ; 
NEVA 
g N AY D 
z Ut a/R 
ATA 


Fig. 1—Dwarf Polyantha Rose 


and the Ramblers. The Dwarf .Polyantha 
class (Fig. 1) must be familiar by sight to 


all of us, for they are miniature in every © 


sense of the word, growing not usyally above 
13 feet in height, and kept even dwarfer than 


that by pruning.. The heads are usually — 
covered by clusters of flowers, not small in- 


dividually, and exceedingly effective, being, 
most of them, very attractive in their various 


_colours, There are some people who admire 
them no‘ less than I do, who are of the | 


opinion that, they ought not to be grown in 


combination with large-flowered varieties, | 


because they clash, and the one is calculated 
to detract from the effectiveness of the other, . 
Frankly, I cannot subscribe to that opinion, 
for I grow a good many as an edging or out- 
side row to my Rose beds, and. by a careful 
selection: and placing of colours I avoid all 


clashing,. I have always thought, and I still - 


maintain, that this edging of perpetual flower- 
ing varieties enhancés rather than detracts 
from: the effectiveness of the beds; and this 
is all the more marked because_of the -low- 
growing habit. Of one thing in their favour 


I am very confident, and that is that the. 
Polyantha Roses often provide the chief 


httraction of the Rose beds, because there 
are times' when the ordinary Roses carry 
scarcely a bloom. Me Fes 

Leaving the matter of combination at that, 
this class of Rose is, par excellence, the 
bedding Rose. As bright and as decorative 
as the Pelargonium or the Begonia, it is more 
varied in colour, and of far greater interest. 
Its perennial character recommends it on the 
score of economy, and if its unchanging 
character is objected to it is very easy to 
remove that by associating bulbs with it for 
spring flowering, and Violas or some other 
carpet plant in the summer. Nor have I yet 
exhausted the catalogue of its uses. There 
is no better subject than this for growing 
in pots. No matter whether it is to be forced 
to bloom’ in January, or be grown in cold 
houses for flowering in April, or used merely 
as a window plant by the cottager, it is 
always ‘‘ there,” and there are but few 
plants which can be more satisfactorily 
grown for either of those purposes. 
not as an enthusiast, but plain matter of fact, 
though I readily plead guilty to.a more than 


ordinary love for everything in the world of 
Roses. 


section, the 


I write. 
-lar taste as such 


© I want to go through my collection and 
select a good half-dozen which I can recom- 
mend to those who have no particular choice 
of their awn. It would ‘be easier to select 


’ a dozen, but that would only make confusion 


for those whose requirements would be met 
by the smaller number. With due regard to 
colours, I suggest the following: Jessie, 
bright crimson; Ellen Poulson, cherry red; 


Orleans, Geranium red with Peach centre; 


Ma _ Paquerette, white; Cecile Brunner, 


blush,’ shaded pink; and Mrs. H. Cutbush, 
bright pink. The Polyanthas; as a class, re- 


quire very little pruning, which is another 
advantage. Practically: the operation con- 
sists merely in removing superfluous weak 
wood and the dead portion of flowering wood 


from the heads. Now, I turn to what is, 


perhaps, a more important and better known 


j 


Fig. 2—American Pillar (single) 


RAMBLER OR PILLAR Roses. ‘These are of 
varying classes, though it is no part of my 
duty here to confuse you with a lot of what 
is, to the amateur, petty distinctions. 

Probably nothing has added more to the 
beauty of our gardens the whole country 
over than the use of Rambler Roses on 
pergolas, arches, pillars, or wherever space 
could be found. Some of us remember the 
times before these made their appearance, 
and to look back upon those times is like 
calling up a time of dearth. “Take them away 
now, and how impoverished the garden would 
be! Suppose we had to fall back upon our 


-Boursaults, Ayrshires, Seven Sisters, and the 


tender Devoniensis, Maréchal Niel, and the 
old but most respected Gloire de Dijon? We 


. should, miss much indeed. 


-The coming of Crimson’ Rambler in the 
early. nineties, of Dorothy Perkins a little 
later, and the possibilities they opened up, 
lifted our free-growing Roses on to quite an- 
other plane; indeed, to such heights as even 
ardent rosarians dared not aspire to.. We 
have got them, let us be thankful, and make 
the best use of them. Their coming gave a 
tremendous impetus. to the building of arches 
and pergolas, for these only caught the popu- 


charming means were 
offered for covering them. These Ramblers 
did not come py to cover such erec- 
tions; it was the erections that came to ac- 


~ 


_Rambler, 


checked if disturbed too soon. 


“ 


- ane 
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commodate such beautiful tenants. We say 
variety after variety introduced in rapid suc- 
cession, and we only too gladly made ’4 home 
for them where we could feast to the full ‘on 
such delectable creations. pent te 

So here we are to-day, with every:garden 
of even modest pretensions possessing some 
form of erection for Rambler Roses. The- 
strength of these Roses became their weak. 
ness. They would grow, and grow, and 
grow, and were allowed to do so ‘till their 

strength was expended, and they became . 
dense tangles of weak and useless’ wood. 
Those who knew better how to handle. them 
watched their opportunity and removed all 
old wood as soon as the flowering season was 
over, and thus threw all the vigour of, the 
plants into the young growths, which looked 
so lusty and capable. Thus they preserved 
the perennial youth of their plants and pre. 
vented that unsightly appearance so fre. 
quently complained of when it was no longer. 
clothed in its garment of flowers. >. 

In making a selection one is immediately 
confronted by an embarras des richesse, and 
feels no small compunction in passing by so. 
many whose fame is firmly established. 

Even with this explanation I must decline tn 
name any six as being superior to another 
six, and so in naming a dozen I make them 
into two sixes of equal merit :— a 

Flower of Fairfield, a perpetual crimsén ' 
Rambler; Tea Rambler, a real Tea Rose, 
coppery pink; American Pillar, pink with 
white eye (see Fig. 2); White Dorothy, white, 
sometimes tinged pink; Rene Andre, saffron 
yellow with orange red, very~ sweet; Lady 
Godiva, salmon pink, late. | 

The second six are of quite equal merit :— 

Excelsa, a bright scarlet, late flowering; 
Hiawatha, deep crimson with pure white at 
base, single; Lady Gay, very similar to 
Dorothy Perkins, rose pink (Fig. 3); Blush 
single, blush, large clusters; 
Shower of Gold, soft yellow, exquisite buds, 
early; White Pet, very free, pure white. _ 


Fig. 3—Lady Gay (double) 


What I have had to say respecting the | 
planting of Roses in my previous notes sf 
plies to these Pillar or Rambler Saas 
cept in one respect. They are P 
advanced enough to make the moving 
them quite safe the first week in Novem iy 
The young growths will not be ama 
hardened, and must inevitably a a 
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actice found it better to plant these fully a 
neiii month later, provided there is an absence of 
only tngst:-. severe frost. At the same time, if because 
We eal se, of the weather I was forced either to advance 


hath ; pr 


Creates, the planting by a fortnight or delay it until 
e tod ach. later, I would, if I could choose, prefer the 
2 The soil should be thoroughly 


pretensa, earlier date. 
well worked, because they are expected to 


for Rizh- 1 | 
Rsh stand and: give a good account of themselves 
di gw for quite a number of years, and this sug- 
aln ya,» gests not only digging in plenty of soil but 
pendi ziy also the addition of manure wherewith to 
vaka enrich it. Having regard to their future wel- 
hetter kaye fare, it is a good plan to apply a liberal dress- 
poruin ing of a slow-acting manure like crushed 
stek bones, in addition to the more bulky and 
rer dle. quick-acting manure from the farmyard or 
ng ges» byre. Be sure of this: The Rose may be, and 
te Ty UAdoubtedly is, a hearty feeder, but no other 
plant, bush, or tree will more fully repay all 


h of tirz s oe 
ith ma that is spent upon it. 7 J. F. 
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sant Very few seeds | are sown in the open 
oaks ground during this month. The soil is 
nim: Setting colder every week, and without 
age warmth seeds are slow to germinate, and 
ea when they do the resultant seedlings are 
i. Weakly and make slow progress. The same 
Teh remarks apply to the transplanting of young 
Gk stock. Where such work could not be done 
“= in October it will be wiser to wait until 


ed, eh spring before attempting it. 

tt BROAD BEANS may be sown in nice light 
aa soils. The seeds should be sown thinly, at 
are least 7 inches apart, in double’ rows running 
af". north and south. Then the plants will pro- 
am tect each other and receive the maximum 
po" amount of sunshine. On the surface scatter 
h£ sifted ashes freely, as they will prevent the 


x5 soil freezing too hard around the young 
f= plants later on. 

, LIFTING AND STORING ROOT cRoPS.—The 
| Parsnips must be left in the ground, using 


' them as required. 
Beetroor AND CarroTS.—In many districts 


there are poor crops of Carrots, so extra care 
y must be taken in the storing of them. Where - 
i sand can be obtained use it in the storing of 
il | both Beet and Carrots. Sand contains suf- 
ficient - moisture to prevent shrivelling, but 


¢ 
if Ha not cause decay nor do slugs work 
yi, through It freely as.they do through ordinary 
iY garder soil. Any dry, cool shed will serve the 
ri Purpose, but failing such then store the roots 
on the north side of a wall or bank above 
ground level. Cut off the leaves of the Car- 
rots quite close to the crown, but in the case 
of Beet twist off the leaves about 3 inches 
above the crown and at once dip the severed 
ao ny wood ashes or fine dry sand. Use 
ten racken, Fern, or dry hedge-bank 
mmings as a final covering in the case of 

Severe frost, ~ 
SALSAFY, SCORZONERA, AND HORSERADISH 
ae pi in a similar way, but this work 
ict Th one last and that of lifting Beet 
sine l e thin ends of the roots should 
PR read the wall or bank and the 
rats ao the workman. Of course, 
wire-netti e guarded against and fine-meshed 
talent mg will be found useful. Where 
a numerous and roots scarce the 
the ei: must be laid under as well as on 
ict ne here soils are naturally dry the 
round m Artichokes are better left in the 
pound than lifted unless an ideal storehouse 
: available. . 
anp dae East spring, l ne oe: oe 
isappointed at ee u tiva ors were muc 

ie very at the behaviour of Rhubarb. 
, ery cold weather, rains, and consequent 
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low temperature of the soil were responsible 
for the slow and poor growth. Rhubarb is 
easily forced when the ground around the 
roots is warmed, and, as tree leaves engender 
a moderate heat free from bad gases, they 
should be carefully preserved for the purpose 
of Rhubarb forcing. They are not spoiled for 
other purposes, as they eventually form good 
leaf-soil if mixed with litter for forcing, the 
whole, later on, being a valuable manure 
for the flowers and vegetables. During this 
month the Rhubarb-bed should be cleaned 
and all weeds and dead leaves cleared away. 

ASPARAGUS-BEDS.—The early part of Octo- 
ber was very unfavourable to work being 
done on Asparagus-beds, and if the latter 
were not put in order for the winter lose no 
time in attending to this necessary work now. 
The cultivator who does not possess any 
farmyard manure need not worry on this 
account. The old practice of piling on fresh 
green manure, 6 inches or more in thickness, 
there to remain: all winter, is obsolete now. 
Such dressings, instead of keeping the roots 
of the plants warm, made them colder than 
would have been the case if the beds had been 
left undressed. Simply remove al! old top 
stalks level with the soil, weeds, and any 
other foreign matter. Do not make alleys be- 
tween the beds, but be content to apply a neat 
dressing’ of litter of medium length. This 
material, while keeping out frost, allows the 
sun’s rays to penetrate, and the Asparagus 


the next year comes into use earlier than 
usual. G. G. B. 


Defoliating Tomatoes 


This is a subject upon which a difference 
of opinion exists among growers of Toma- 
toes. In many gardens they are planted so 
closely in the first instance that as the sea- 
son advances it becomes necessary, in order 
to permit of fruit ripening, some portion of 
the foliage must be removed. As has been 
already stated, ‘‘ on rampant plants partial de- 
foliation is beneficial, cutting every alternate 
leaf half way three parts of the way up the 
plants.” With this I entirely agree, as with 
strong-growing varictics—as, for instance, 
Maincrop, the foliage of which is large, and 
if planted close and the whole of the leaves 
left hides the fruit, and does not give it a 
chance of maturing—I think it is better to 
spare the knife whenever possible, as, after 
all, one has to bear in mind that the leaves 
are the natural channels through which the 
sap flows to help to swell the fruit. I have, 
therefore, adopted the plan of slightly bend- 
ing or bruising the leaves and tying them in, 
so that sun and air may have full play on the 
fruit, and I have found that the leaves decay 
sooner and fruit swells up more quickly than 


‘when a partial demolition of foliage takes 


place. I have seen houses of Tomatoes where 
plants have been placed close together present 
such a tangled mass of foliage as to neces- 
sitate some of it being removed, and I have 
also observed more than once in the hands 
of beginners plants so denuded of their 
leaves in July as to stop all chance of the 
fruit developing, simply on account of the 
natural courses through which the sap should 
flow having been cut off. In October, 
however, when the season is drawing to a 
close, and a few weeks at the outside will see 
the plants removed from the greenhouse, 
there is nothing to be gained by leaving on a 
superabundance of foliage, which at this date 
can do little good—indeed, does more harm 
by preventing the sun from getting to the 
trusses of fruit. Therefore, then, always 
adopt the course of stopping the leader 
straight away, cutting part of the leaf awav 
surrounding the fruits, and as soon as the 
latter show signs of colouring remove them 
to finish the ripening on a shelf, and give the 
remaining bunches of fruit an opportunity of 
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ripening. By these means one is not con- 
fronted with a number of bunches of un- 
ripened fruit when it is time to shift the 
plants out of the house. The best way of 
guarding against excessive leafage, and of 
reducing the need of defoliation to a mini- 
mum, is to grow the plants from the first in 
a soil free from manure. In other words, 
plain food for Tomatoes until the first truss 
of fruit has set, and then, and not until then, 
is it time to apply stimulants. The mistake 
so often made is planting them in a soil 
heavily charged with manure from the first, 
which, as a matter of course, predisposes to 
an abnormal amount of foliage at the expense 
of fruit, and I am convinced from past ex- 
perience, both from -indoor and outdoor- 
grown plants, that to avoid this manure of 
any kind is not necessary until the first truss 
of fruit has set. After this time Tomatoes 
will -take as much support as any plants I 
know, and are benefited by a change in the 
stimulants. Sheep and cow-droppings I have 
found to be most useful; but where these can- 
not always be obtained, then horse-manure, 
with occasional doses of soot-water. To 
avoid the necessity of so much defoliation, 
especially early in the scason, the plants 
should, for the first three months, at any rate, 
be kept to a plain diet. : 


Late-sown Peas 


The past season has, owing to so much cold 
and wet weather, not been a good one for 
Peas, particularly those sown with a view 
to late cropping. In some districts I saw 
many rows in bloom at the end of September, 
and, of course, podding was out of the ques- 
tion. Those who sowed in June managed to 
obtain a few baskets, but from sowings of 
early dwarf sorts as late as July results, so 
far as I have observed, were poor. Manv 
market gardeners who, if the weather had 
been favourable, would‘ have come out on the 
right side, have been caught napping this 
season. Some of the taller varieties with me 


have cropped very indifferently. 
TOWNSMAN, 


Celery-fly and washing soda 


I do not remember to have seen common 
washing soda sprinkled on the surface of the 
rows until this year as a remedy. I do not 
quite know what virtue soda possesses for 
this purpose, but I was assured by. the man 
using it that “it was a good thing for stop- 
ping fy.” If this is really so it is a remedy 
within the reach of everybody! Is it a pre- 
ventive ? LEAHURST. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 
An old Asparagus bed 


I have a bed of Asparagus made three years 
ago with two-year-old crowns just beginning 
to bear well. I now want to remove this bed 
to another part of the garden, and have pre- 
pared the ground, drained, manured, etc.. 
but should be glad to have vour advice as to 
how and when to transplant. Can I do it 
now or next month, or must I wait until 
April? Must the crowns be divided? Are 
they too old? BEECHLANDS. 


[The crowns in the Asparagus bed in ques- 
tion are now too old to admit of their being 
taken up and replanted elsewhere with any 
hape of success. Even if it were possible, 
the lifting and transplanting should not be 
carried out until the end of March or early 
in April next. If necessarv to do away with 
the bed we think vour best course is to form 
a new one where vou desire it to be and plant 
it with two-vear-old roots early next April, 
and using the crowns in the present bed for 
forcing during the coming winter unless you 
can anyway arrange. for it to remain for a 
couple of seasons until the proposed new bed 


comes into use.] 
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Scotland 


Vegetable garden | 

If Cauliflowers have not been sown out- 
- side—and many, nowadays, do not make an |. 
‘autumn sowing—a frame may now te {+~ 


a GARDENING ILLUSTRATED TE 
= THE WEEK'S WORK ` 
Southern Counties. “Midland Counties 


i Cabbage planting: *. Strawberries 


Plants being now abundant, take ad- 
vantage of the moist condition’ of the soil to 
complete the planting of the areas intended 
‘to supply heads for spring use. The plants 
previously set ‘out which wére drawn from 


the first sowing have made a good start and, . 


= Plants set out during August have made 


splendid crowns and good foliage. . These 


should be gone through once more, both to _ 
relieve the plants of all late-formed runners” 
and to get rid of weeds before winter sets in. . 


One and two year old plants have: made good 


utilised for the production of early plants, 
‘It is advisable to sow several kinds, both 


early and late. The varieties may include 
© Early 


London, Early Erfurt, Walcheren, 
‘and Autumn Giant, or such substitutes as 


may be preferred. Veitch’s Self-protecting 


Broccoli is a good vegetable for late use, 
turning in after the later Cauliflowers, and}: 
if lifted and kept in a frost-proof place the F“ 
heads will keep in a usable condition for a 


with more favourable climatic. conditions . growth during the past few weeks, and ‘are 
- than have of late been experienced, will soon ` now amply provided with leaves for the-pro-- 

be ready for the drawing up ‘of soil'on either ~ tection of the crowns during the winter: If 

side of ‘the rows to steady the plants. Seize the top-dressing of old plants (as recom- 


eee ore ee ah SS 
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` Asparagus beds l 
The mistake is often made of leaving the 
. tops, before cutting them down, until they 


_ experience, proved beneficial to 


favourable opportunities to hoe between the 


rows and keep a sharp look out for slugs. 


Keep the plants left in the drills clear of- 


weeds, as these will bé, required for spring 
planting. ` ca | afie 
Onions > > a a. 

A continuation of wet weather has allowed 
of weeds making headway between the plants 
in the drills as- well as between the rows. 
Hoeing will get rid of the latter, but nothing 
short of careful hand-weeding is of any. avail 
in the former case. - After it is finished make 
‘the soil firm on either side of the rows. 


are quite dead, with the result that the seeds 
or berries are scattered in all directions when 
„removing them and become mingled with the 
soil. Seedlings appear the following season 
which, unless pulled cut as soon as they ap- 
pear, form a network of roots above and 
prove detrimental to the crowns or legiti- 
mate occupants of the beds beneath them. 
The tops may, therefore, be cut as soon as 
they begin to turn yellow, which prevents 


anything of the kind occurring, after which 


clearing the surface of weeds and rubbish 
should be done. In some cases this suffices 
until spring arrives, but where it. has, by 

do so, an 
‘ach or so of the surface soil may be raked 


' 


off and a good dressing of rotten manure ap- 


plied. 


` Pot Strawberries E 


Plants intended for early forcing should 
now be pláced under cover. Pits, frames, or 
‘an orchard-house will answer so long as the 
plants can be kept cool and the soil about 


- the roots in a moderately dry state to ensure 


a period. of rest. Those needed ‘for forcing 
after the turn of the year. may, 1 standing 
on ashes ora hard base, be left out till later 

if weather conditions are favourable, but they 
should mot be allowed to remain if the 


‘i balls? are. likely to be in a. state of con- 


tinuous saturation. 


Early-flowering Cinerarias | 
- A‘cool greenhouse from which frost can be 
excluded or a pit which cart be heated is now 
required for these. Plenty of light and air 
is an essential necessary if the plants are to 
be kept robust and the foliage from becoming 
drawn. To this end allow ample space be- 
tween the plants and ‘keep the surroundings 
noist if consisting of a layer or bed of ashes. 
Fead judiciously and vaporise.at once should 
fly be detected. / 


Zonal Pelargoniums 


As the plants come into bloom care must ` 


be taken to maintain the atmosphere of the 
house in a dry, buoyant condition with the 
aid of the hot-water pipes and judicious 
manipulation of the ventilators. Also avoid 
wetting floors and stage more’ than is neces- 
sary. Afford stimulants when water is re- 
quired, and keep fading blooms and foliage 
regularly removed. | A. W 


r 


mended in former notes) has not béen done 
it should no longer be deferred. Old hotbed 
materials,’ Mushroom-manure, or soil from 
under the, potting-shed bench is suitable for 
the purpose. This should be worked close up 
to and around the crowns, which, in the case 


of old plants, usually stand above the. level 
‘of the soil in which they are growing. This 
_will give them a new lease of life, particu- 


larly if the soil has been impoverished 


through neglect to top-dress in previous years. 


I do not advise keeping the plants longer than 
three years, as the finest and best fruit is 
always obtained from young plants. . 
Winter Greens 
Decaying foliage should be removed from 
Brussels Sprouts and other green vegetables, 
and the’ ground generally made tidy before 
the season is far advanced. A free circula- 
tion of air is necessary about the stems and 
lower parts of the plants to harden them be- 
fore the winter sets in, therefore the removal 
of dead leaves and weeds is ary 
Spinach, in particular, should be examined 


for the purpose of removing all spotted and - 


over-grown leaves. Hoe the ground between 
the rows frequently, and occasionally apply 
a dressing of soot. 


| ; ~- 


Broccoli E : 


Except in the most favoured. counties this | 


vegetable is likely to suffer much- injury 
‘during severe winters, and, to be on thè safe 
side, the whole of the crop should be layered 


early in November, laying the heads -over - 


with an incline to the north. If this work is 
carefully done the plants will benefit from 
the operation. The most tender part of the 
stem is that immediately near the head of 


the plant, being less matured than the rest, 


therefore plenty of soil should be placed over 


this part, breaking the soil up finely and 


treading it firmly. On the approach of extra 
severe weather a little Bracken or straw may 


be placed over the crop as an extra protection. 


Savoys too early 


Every year one may see in September 
Savoys large enough for cutting, but which 
are not cut because of other vegetables like 
Runner Beans, late Peas, and Cauliflowers 
being available. Many of these Savoys re- 
main on the ground and are wasted, time and 
ground being taken up with very little re- 
sults. The fault lies in sowing seed too soon, 


or, in anxiety to get plants in early, and the. 


consequence is as stated.. As a general rule, 
from the middle to the end of March is soon 
enough for sowing jseed, but in many in- 
stances it is often got in weeks before, simul- 
taneously: with Brussels Sprouts, which need 


a longer season of growth. 


necessary. — 


Rhubarb ` | << 


Roots intended for forcing may be lifted. as 


soon as. the foliage thas died down, and be 


left exposed to the weather for a time before 
being placed in the forcing pit. F. W.G. 


-the root suckers from the base of the plants. 
-Cabbages may still be planted out, and a fèw 


“have not, so far, carried fruit, a little fire 


_ ripening of the wood, and should a.tree ap- 


lightly cut back, replanted. 


‘considerable time. Any spare pits ‘may be 
filled with Lettuces or Endive, and a.wam 


pit can be filled with French Beans, of which 


‘Ne Plus Ultra is as good as any. Continue. 
the earthing-up of Celery after removing all 


of the bottom leaves may, with advantage, be 
removed from Brussels Sprouts. 


Early Peach-houses nea 


The wood ought now to be ripening up 


and the fall of the leaves may be assisted by - 


drawing a Birch-broom lightly athwart the 
branches. Move the broom from the centre 


of the tree to the extremities of the branches ' 
in order. to prevent damage to the buds. In 


a house which contains young trees. which 
heat may be given in order to hasten the 


pear to be making too coarse growth it may 
be lifted and, after the roots have been 
It is good prac: 
tice, in -such a case, to syringe the tree regu- 
larly twice a day until the leaves drop.’ See 
that the border is not allowed to become too 
dry—dry borders always lead to bud-dropping 
in the case of Peach-trees. Those who be- 
gin to- force round about Christmas will, o 
course, get the cleaning, pruning, tying, an 
the dressing of the border done in good time, 


Fruit-trees 3 

Those who may be proposing to plant 
hardy fruit-trees are recommende to get the 
stations ready for the trees. Manure of any 
kind ought not to be used for young fruit- 
trees. A little good old loam, well. chop 
up, is of use to give the roots a start, but 
manure is responsible for an over 
growth and for consequent infertility. Some 
good fruit growers believe in rich top-dress 
ings, but while these are useful for 0 : 
established trees, voung trees do not, really, 
require top-dressing. 


Greenhouses | . 
Plants of Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 


and Begonias which have now ceased to be. 


effective should be moved to a cool en 
where they will complete their growl. 
Salvias-are always useful—among -thet ' 
splendens, S. rutilans, S. Bethelli, and > 
leucantha—and they should now: be coming 
into bloom in an ordinary green 
perature. Young pieces of Hydrangeas m 
variety, and intended for spring fouero 
can now be placed in their flowering Phr 
If the plants are intended to carry a ae 
bloom pots 5 inches in diameter will z 
but if thev have from three to five shoo S, : 
more, 7-inch pots are desirable. Limit i 
use of water in houses containing, | i 
anthemums to the barest needful mimmu y 
and when thev are in bloom leave aien 
at the apex of the house during the nig a 
order to prevent condensed a ae 
settling on, and disfiguring, the b i 
Mignonette may be sown for early ae iy 
under glass, and those who have prer he 
put ina batch of Tuberoses mill OG 
valuable in a short time. Eii 


xuberant | 
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Failures in Melon-growing 

sing by the failures that have come 
eee notice lately | am convinced that 
many are duc lo the bad quality df the loam. 
There are rich loans and poor loams, also 
-those containing plenty ol fibre and those 
which have none. l should not advise using 
the latter, for, although heavy enough, most 
uf this class o! loams are lacking in sustain- 
ing power. On the other hand, the fibrous 
lams are not always so rich in plant food 
as they might be, all depending on the class 
‘of land they have been taken from, Fre- 
quently I have seen loam containing: plenty 


nes OF Bate.” 
of fibre but deficient of the richness necessary 


nth Fre»: 
as flar 


f Celer as 


rom the bie. 


for Melon-growing without the addition of 
‘some stimulant used for Melons. Because no 
other was obtainable, I have at times had to 
use loam not strong enough for Melons by 


» 
rg 


I be pists 
itself, but by the addition of one-third part 


e6 May. 
sss Sr of well-rot(ed manure with it have found it 
| answer very well. There must be a: strong 
a growth in the plants, otherwise they are 
taS bound to fail just before ripening their fruit. 
kasti The first sign is the flagging of the foliage if 
ram IE- exposed to sunshine, resulting in its turning 
ebo" yellow, and when this takes place it is im- 
Wete- Dogsible to have well-flavoured fruit. Healthy 
dame dliage there must be, and this is a fact the 
Ge grower musi always bear in mind. Another 
aed" cause of failure may be traced to insufficiency 
"n of soil Never should there be Jess than 
dane. to inches of soil, increasing this to 12 inches 
HE if the bottom heat is strong. A q-inch layer 
a should be placed all over the bed, and then 
in! a barrow-load placed in the centre of each 
Os fight so as to form a mound. This should 
ie be nicely moist when placed in the frame or 
ae pit, and made lirm before the plants are put 
Be in On no account put in the plants until 
Wee the soil is thoroughly warmed through. In 
wi the early part of the season air giving is a 
wf Very important matter, for, asa rule, the out- 
ee side temperature is cool even when the sun 
Is shining, and very often this lasts up to mid- 
ie Summer, so the admission of cold air must 
ta be guarded against, for it is sure to injure 
ae the plants, checking their growth, and ren- 
gv dering them liable to attacks of red spider. 
ve Ventilation is necessary, but the quantity of 
¿x air admitted must be regulated according to 
„z the outside temperature. While the air is 


a 


: = outside, it will be better to place a thin 
- Shade on the glass rather ‘than admit cold 


ar to keep down the temperature. During 


„ the warm days of July and August air may 


Benerally be admitted and as little shade as 
Essible used, but if under a strong sun the 
Pants appear distressed—as is the case when 


nae heavy tax upon the roots, when 
e T is in the last stage of swelling— 
. hited nad oe a slight shade during the 
“this ṣ part of the day. It is necessary during 
-| S Stage to keep every leaf in a nice green 


healshy condition, for without this the flavour 


He fruit is bound to be inferior. The best 
m of shading is a piece of tiffany placed 


SY es during the three or four hottest 
danger of ne day, removing tt when the 
aie scorching by sun is over. Another 
of failure in Melon-growing is 

fa This is caused by excessive mois- 
ne aes a X a too retentive soil, and if reme- 
lines ce applied directly it appears the 
nust ht k quickly destroved. Great care 
lants at x en in watering and sprinkling the 
entive. fe time, which ts the only pre- 
f failure ee fully convinced another source 
A Pa the regulation of the growths. 
uch O stop and thin the shoots too 
row ths | ue the regulation ef the 
ET we te early staves must be attended 

i to cover the surface with strong 
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shoots. After this I think once a week ample 


to just cut out the weakest shoots to give 
the lateral shoots that furnish the fruit the 
lightest and best positions.. The grower must 


never set any fruit until there is a sufficient 


number ready at one time, or wiihin an in- 
terval of three days at most. If this is not 
done and the first one or two fruits allowed 
to swell off, the later set ones turn yellow and 
die off. lf one fruit is alowed to swell it will 
take all the strength of the plant and prevent 
any more swelling. Sometimes the fruit 
turns yellow after fertilisation. 
caused by a too humid atmosphere being 
maintained in the pit, and I may here point 


out that the plants should not be watered 


or the leaves damped for two or three days 
after fertilisation has been performed. After 
the flower has been fertilised it is as well to 
raise up the shoot so as to expose it to all 
the light and air possible. The flower will 
then dry more quickly than under the shade 
of the foliage. When the plants have grown 
out a foot or more, no water must touch the 
main stem or branches within a circle of 
1 foot from the cenire of the mound. It is a 
good plan to lav down within this circle a 
layer of small stones or gravel to neutralise 
the effects of a retentive soil. Canker is a 
disease that attacks the principal branches, 
and if not stopped soon eats through the 
stem, causing the plants to collapse., If taken 
in hand directly it appears it can be stopped 
by rubbing the parts with fresh slacked lime 
and dry powdered charcoal. As to 
WATERING, Melons do not require very 
much water until they are swelling their fruit, 
and then liberal supplies must be given them. 
With many growers I am afraid this is a 
source of failure. They cither give too much 
in the early stages or not enough when they 
have the extra strain of fruit, thereby causing 
them to suddenly collapse. Of course, a good 
deal must depend on the weather. If it is 
hot and sunny, and the Melons are swelling 
off their crop, then they will require to he 
watered twice a week, giving two large cans 


FaH: 


each time to a single light. 


Late Grapes 


Wasps and bluebottles—especially the latter 
- -appear to have been more troublesome 
than usual in some districts, and this, too, 
in spite of the cold and sunfess autumn. 
Scrim, or tiffany, tacked carefully along the 
ventilators will, to some extent. check these 
pests, but it is well, in addition, to hang up a 
few glass traps, or, if these are not available, 
a few bottles, containing a bait of vinegar 
and sugar, sour beer, or treacle and water. 
It is surprising what large numbers of wasps 
and of bluebottles can be disposed of in this 
wav, but, of course, everv effort should be 
made to track down the wasps to their nests 
and destroy the whole swarm, after sun- 


down, by the use of cyanide of potassium. 
KIRK. 


Digging among Raspberry canes 

This far too common practice ought to be 
sternly forbidden. Many varieties of Rasp- 
berries throw up suckers much too freely 
when the canes are planted in suitable soil, 
and this evil is accentuated when digging 
among the plants is practised. The spade 
severs the roots, and fresh suckers arise from 
every cut, so that, in the course of a vear or 
two, the quarter becomes a perfect thicket 
and much labour is entailed in keeping them 
within bounds. It is better, bv far, merely 
to loosen the surface with the tip of the 
digying-fork, and afterwards to apply a good 
heavy mulching of the best available manure. 
This encourages the formation of fibrous sur- 
face roots, and these are what is wanted for 
the production of fruit. Where canes are too 
thick the advice is sometimes given, “ chop 


This is often | 
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them over with the hoe.’! This, too, is 
Wrong. Superfluous canes ought tu be pulled 
out by the roots, for cutting over simply 
means the increased production of unneces- 


sary and unwanted material. 
A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Show 


_ (Continued from page 664.) 
TREES AND SHRUBS 


Mr. E. Beckett had a verv handsome 
group of autumn-coloured shrubs and berried 
plants, both of which at this scason brighten 
up the outdoor garden. One of the most 
interesting was the Poison Ivy (Rhus Toxi- 
codendron), which we were pleased to sce 
was labelled dangerous, and rightly too. 
Of other shrubs with richly-coloured leafage 
we noted Japanese Maple (Vitis vinifera 
purpurea), very handsome, hus Cotinus, 
and Amelanchier. Of the berried shrubs, 
notable were the many forms of Berberis, 
Snowberries, and several of the better Crabs. 
Notable, too, were the hips of Rosa Moyesii. 


INDOOR PLANTS 

Mr. Amos Perry had a wonderful group of 
the Harts Tongue Fern (Scolopendrium), 
there being, we were told, over 200 varieties, 
Here one could sce every form of this vari- 
able Fern. Messrs. Barr and Sons put up a 
very fine lot of the varieties of Nerine com- 
prised of named kinds and seedlings. One 
of the best was the old N. Fothergilli, other 
good sorts being Prince of Orange and 
Felicity. Carnations were largely shown by 
Messrs. Allwood Bros. and Mr. C. Engel- 
mann, the usual varieties forthcoming. — 


ROSES 


The finest lot of these, in our opinion, 
came from the Rev. J. H. Pemberton, whose 
Nowers in many cases were quite as good as 
those in the height of the Rose season, the 
colours very rich, while the blooms were 
fresh and not in any wavy spoiled by the 
heavy rains of late. Messrs. Chaplin showed 
Los Angeles and the Queen Alexandra in 
line form. Old Gold and Christine were 
notable in the collection sent by Messrs. F. 
Cant and Co. The new American Rose 
America was well shown by Mr. E. J. Ilicks, 
W. F. Dreer and David Llovd George being 


also worthy of note. 


CHR YSANTHEMUMS 


The only group of Chrysanthemums came 
from Messrs. Keith Luxford and Co., and 
consisted mainly of early-flooweriny: varieties, 
among which we noted Perle Chatillonaisce, 
Dick Barnes, and Verona. These were 
mostly in spray form. 


HARDY PLANTS 

In addition to the fine group of Michacl- 
mas Daisies from Mr. H. J. Jones, referred 
to in our last issue, Michaelmas Daisies were 
to be seen on everv hand; to our mind, the 
pick of the basket being the kinds sent by 
Mr. E. Ballard. The value of these was 
much discounted by the fact that they were 
arrunged too closely. To have been able to 
see them properly they should have been 
given double the space. Among notable 
Kinds were Maid of Colwall (white), Beauty 
of Colwall, and Mother of Pearl. Other ex- 
hibitors of these and hardy flowers were 
Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Messrs. 
Carter Page and Co., Mr. W. Wells, jun., 
F. G. Wood, J. Cheal and Sons, G. W. 
Miller, and Messrs. Cutbush. Messrs. Kel- 
wav and Son and Messrs. Lowe and Gibson 
at this late date made up a fine show of 
Gladioli, the latter's exhibit consisting 
mainly of Primulinus forms. Messrs, Isaac 
House and Son had a fine lot of late flowers 
of Scabious, while from Misses Allen-Brown 
und Mr. Pinney came Violets in many forms. 
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_ Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents’ 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London,.H.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being -added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some. days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 


to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 


We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent... Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. | 


_ Naming fruit —Several specimens in different . 


stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 
Phioxes in shady places 


(G.).—The chief requirements of these are 
moistufe and a deep and very rich, soil; but 


A 


no enriching of the soil can take the place of , 


moisture in these plants, and it is more than 
likely that the shade will be of the greatest 
help. The only thing is a little later bloom-. 
ing, but,at the time of flowering of these 
plants plenty of light is everywhere available, 
and we would not hesitate a moment. Avoid 
a position too near to the house, where a prob- 
‘ably existing cellar or underground . room 
may afford a too rapid drainage, and there-, 
fore too dry, for these plants. | | 


Primula obconica p 
(R.).—You had better give the plants a 


good liberal shift into 6-inch pots, using loam - 


three parts and ‘leaf-soil and well-rotted 
manure finely sifted equally for the other 
part. To this you may give a liberal addition 
of sharp sand or grit, and good drainage that 
no stagnant water lies about. There is no 
need to’ further pluck off the blooms now, the 
plant is so free and profuse in its flowering, 
and if carefully repotted without disturbing 
the old ball no damage will be done. This 
will be more easily accomplished by giving 
what is here termed a liberal shift. Pot 


moderately firm, and keep the: plants fairly | 


well supplied with moisture. 
Wintering Dahlia roots | 
(George).—A cold loft is not a safe place for 
-Dahlia tubers in the winter, though very 
well when the outside temperature is high. 
Yout best plan will be to-get shallow boxes 
that are broad and 6 inches deep. After you 
have lifted and cleaned the roots of Dahlias, 
put a little soil on the bottoms of the boxes, 
then cram in the roots as close together as 
you can, and fill in about them with fine 
ashes. Stand them on the floor of your green- 
house and cover so that drip cannot get, at 
- them. Still, the house must not be too: warm. 
Have you no cellar where frost does not pene- 
trate? Drip from other plants and warmth 
are the chief dangers. 


“TREES AND SHRUBS 


Shrubs under trees | 
(J. W. P.).—As a general rule you will find 
that most shining-leaved shrubs will thrive 


as undergrowth beneath the shade of trees,’ 


but, in any case, the soil must be well pre- 


‘than thé. 
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pared for them at the outset. If the large 
trees have been planted within recent years 
and the soil is tolerably good, but, little pre- 
paration is necessary beyond deep digging, 
but if the trees are large and old, then the 
soil will be found overrun with roots and im- 
poverished. In this case fresh soil should be 
substituted (say from g inches to 12 inches 
deep), and in this the shrubs. intended for 


undergrowth should be planted. The small 


shrubs should be vigorous and with plenty of 
roots, and the best time to plant is during 
October, allowing the leaves that fall from 
the trees to remain among the plants during 
the winter. The choice may be made from 


' the following list :—Common Holly, Berberis 


Aquifolium or Mahonia, common Box, Oval- 


` leaved Privet, Portugal Laurel, Rhododen- 


dron ponticum (if no chalky matter is in the 
soil), Laurel, Evergreen Privet, Cotoneaster 
Simonsi, Skimmia oblata, Berberis Darwini, 
Berberis japonica, and common Yew. All 
these are evergreen, and may be obtained at 
‘a cheap rate in nurseries. For very dense 
shade we have found nothing succeed better 
Butchers . Broom (Ruscus 
aculeatus), with an undergrowth of the creep- 
ing St. John’s-wort (Hypericum calycinum), 
Periwinkle, and Ivy. The common English 


Ivy grows naturally in dense shade, but the 


Irish Ivy has a bolder effect.. Gaultheria 
Shallon' may, be planted in light or peaty 
moist soil, and a good carpet-like growth may 
be had of Euonymus radioans and its varie- 
gated form. Few deciduous shrubs grow well 
under trees. . a 

l ‘, VEGETABLES . 

The Celery-maggot - 

(B.).— Your Celery has been attacked by 
the Celery-maggot, which, if you examine the 
leaves, you will find between, the tissues. I! 
not speedily checked it will entirely destroy 
the plants, especially if you have allowed 
them to become dry at the rdots. Broadcast 
sprinklings of soot and lime will often prc- 


vent the flies depositing their eggs in the 


leaves, but when once the maggot has de- 
veloped: nothing but rigid hand-picking will 
eradicate it, as it conceals itself between the 
tissues of the leaves and defies all ordinary 
insecticides. You ought to go over your 
plants’ very carefully, and, wherever seen, 
destroy the maggot. Sometimes one picking 
over suffices, but if a second attack is made 
this must be repeated. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Substitute for stable manure 

This subject occupies the attention of a 
great many readers, and hardly a day passes 
but we receive inquiries. There are many 
substitutes. Wakeley’s Hop-manure has 
been, in constant use in gardens for many 


years. Light dressings are used with good 


results on Roses, fruit-trees, and in the 
flower garden and’ kitchen garden generally. 
It is, in fact, a safe and suitable organic 
manure for general use in the open. 


= SHORT REPLIES 
Philodendron.—{1) If we may judge from 


the leaves you send us, the plant seems to 
be dry at the roots. We should give it a 


thorough soaking of waiter and mulch it with 


a mixture of rotten manure and leaf-soil after 
doing so. (2) Over-vigorous growth is very 
probably the cause of your Magnolia not 


. flowering, the wood failing to ripen, with the 


result that no flowers are forthcoming. The 
past summer, which you say in your district 
has been wet and cold, is all against it. (3) 
We know of no such’ book. ` 

K. S., Southampton. —“" The Bulb Book,” 
by John Weathers, 16s. net. Any bookseller 
could procure it for you. 

Mrs. R. Gathorne Hardy.—It is too late to 
break up Pinks. Your best plan will be to 


allow them to flower next year, and when 
this is done you can lift them and break 
them up, well manuring the ground you 
select to plant them in, - 

J. McGarry.—There is ‘no need to kill the 
trees. Cut the branches off, leaving snags 
for the Clematis to hold on to. The leaves 
of the Oak will act as a foil to the Clematis, 
We know a garden where climbing Roses 
are allowed to ramble through the growths 
of an unpruned Holly, and one could not 
wish a finer sight than when the Roses are 
untrammelled and find their way throtigh the 
live branches of the Holly. 

Mrs. L. Mortlock.—See advertisement of 
Rural Industries, Ltd., in our issue-of Sep. 
tember 29th, p. v. 

J. A. S.—Try what a dressing of basic slag 
will do, with, in the coming spring, an ap: 
plication of nitrate of soda or sulphate of 


ammonia. Evidently the only and best cure 


is to have it thoroughly drained. if this is 
possible. Failing this you ought to consulta 
firm which specialises in the formation of 
golf greens. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


Shrub.—1, Spiraea canescens; 2, @ highly- 
coloured leaf of Azalea evidently; 3, 
Saponaria officinalis fl.-pl.; 4, Agrostemma 
coronaria. | 

R. Moore.—The Corn Cockle (Lychnis 
Githago). l 

Chas. Parfitt.—Polygonum _ baldschuant. 
cum. 


A. B.—1, Gazania splendens; 2, Leycesterla ] 5 9, 


formosa. 


J. B.—We cannot undertake to name 


Roses. 

B. M. D.—Pentstemon Newbury Gem, s 
far as we are able to judge from the crushed 
flowers you send us. 


P. L.—1, Laurustinus (Viburnum Tinus); 


< October 27, 1933. 


2, Limnanthes Douglasi ; 3, Quercus Certis; y 


4, Physalis Alkekengi. 

Ferns.—1, Nephrolepis exaltata ; 2, Nephro- 
dium molle; 3, Pteris longifolia; 4, Pteris 
cretica albo lineata. l 

H. D.—1, Sedum spectabile ; 2, Chelone 
barbata; 3, Asplenium bulbiferum; 4, Cany 
panula isophylla alba. 

H. W.—1, Francoa ramosa; 2s Mesem- 
bryanthemum cordifolium variegatum; 4 
Aster Amellus; 4, Harpalium rigidum. ; 

Box.—1, Begonia ascotensis; 2, Begonia 
metallica; 3, Begonia Rex Louis Chretien; 
4, Echeveria retusa. 


NAMES OF FRUIT 

Chas. Parfitt.—1, King of the Pippins; 2 
Fearn’s Pippin. ; m 

G. F. K.—1, Bowhill Pippin; 2, should like 
to see later on. ) 

_ L.—Apples : 1, Lane’s Prince me 
small fruit of Peasgood’s Nonsuch; 3, Bng 
of the Pippins; 4, Cox’s Orange. . 

F. A.—Apples: 1, Lemon Pippin; 2 aH 
Suffield; 3, Hawthornden ; 4, Queen Caro + 
W. D.—Apples: 1, Leathercoat Russe ' 

Mank’s Codlin; 3, Hoary Morning; 4 
arlisle Codlin. ee 
1. Kk.—Apples : 1, Striped Beaulin; 2, H 
folk Beaufin; 3, Ribston; 4 
Orange. tis as 

M. H.—Apples: I, French Crab; 4 
Sturmer. 

_ A. E.-Apples: 1; : 
Minchull Crab (small); 2, 4 and 3, 
nised; very probably local sorts 
there are many in your district. — lings 2 

T.—Apples: 1, Bramley s ve Welling 
Worcester Pearmain; 3, Cellini; 45" 
ton. . EA 
T L..—Apples: 1, King of the Pippins; ? 
Lord Suffield; 3, Lord Grosvenor s 4 
Derby. 

Apples.- I, 
Stoke; 3, Golden Noble. 
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ficinalis taste 
It is never wise to defer until spring that 
The (in which can safely be done in autumn. There 
are two reasons why hardy flowers should be. 
fl-g: -attended to at the close of growing time. In 
the first place, if the.work is done by the 
wang end of October new roots will be made, 
_ and the plants will be safely anchored before 
amt > winter arrives. In the autumn one seems to 
have more time than when spring is near at 
Pease” hand. The necessity for getting through 
we" much work in a little time is not so apparent. 


able to juig 

du. _ Not only is this the case, but the matter of 
wuta Watering will not occupy the grower’s mind, 
Dough: Whereas, when planted in’ March; hot, dry 
cken. weather may follow in April before new roots 
pme are made, for that month does not always 


i Piers wi- bring refreshing showers with it.. It is a 
ga great comfort to the grower to:know that, 
dum gx MStead of having to use the watering-pot, he 
‘eum’ has only to be busy with the hoe, and that 
ala there will be no necd for artificial moisture 
„noa Z$ Ut the compelling heat of summer necessi- 
aril «tates its application, 

tig In light soils spring planting is apt to be 


nia aa rather unsatisfactory, generally, owing to the 
pna ka= inability of the grower to keep the roots well 
4. Supplied with moisture in the late spring 

emonths. May is sometimes hot and dry. 


5 OF F-Therefore newly set-out plants with an im- 
kN perfect grasp of the ground must suffer, more 
| or less, if not well attended to in the matter 
asta watering. Where there are glasshouses 
. $ inmates may not be neglected, the result 
ivi! Peng that things in the open are frequently 
ones neglected and do not get the moisture 
Casi i heed. Therefore I vould repeat, make 
Lan ull use of the genial autumn rovt-producing 
att: Snes get herbaceous plants over- 
le artis ee aa cold and wet of winter 
uF amiod ; is, 1 know by experience, a great 
adm ,to know, when inclement weather 
ci? that aoe puts a stop to this kind of labour, 
Re impari e operations of spring have, in one 
a nee respect, been forestalled. In the 
Li” uch coarse-rooting, wide-spreading things, 
Phi as Michaelmas and Moon Daisies, 
"ae es ete, that in time crowd out their 
Saker neighbours, they mav be treated on 

. *onomical lines, i f 
2 pi fheir D it is only necessary to lift and 
oe Cia anting a portion with the addition 
J pies He In the case of mixed 
i this may—in fact, _must—be an 
«hanes Operation if each plant is to get a fair 
bites at retain normal vigour. Some 
f th » Such as Japanese Anemones and some 
» "Me Campanulas, give of their best only 
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Planting and dividing hardy flowers 


when grown on the leave-alone principle. 
The first-named do not give a full idea of 
their beauty and potentiality for the adorn- 
ment of the outdoor garden until thev have 
been established a couple of years. I have 
clumps of rosea superba and Mont Rose 
which have remained undisturbed for about 
ro years, and they yearly furnish an abund- 


Geum Mrs. Bradshaw, a fine scariet 
for bold grouping 


ance of bloom for cutting. Pyrethrums 
differ from hardy flowers, generally, in the 
matter of root-action and leaf growth. They 
should be divided in August, as the warmth 
of the soil causes the roots, which are of a 
wirv nature, to push out fibres with a certain 
amount of leaf growth, but thev can be 
moved during the autumn, not later than 
mid-October. I once planted mine in Novem- 
ber, and last, through the combined influence 


of wet and cold, quite one-third of their 
number. BYFLEET. 


Notes of the Week 


Special features of our Fruit Number 

Next week we are publishing a Fruit 
Number, for which the following articles are 
being specially prepared:—Mr. H. H. 
Wardle, Editor of “ The Fruit Grower,” is 
writing an instructive article on ‘* Lessons 
from the Great Fruit Show at Manchester.” 
This article will be accompanied by illustra- 
tions showing the best methods of packing. 
Our well-known contributor, Mr. W. 
McGuffog, Dumfries, will write on the evils 
of over-pruning, and Mr. William Taylor, 
author of “ Vines at Longleat,” will write on 
the cultivation of Grapes. Mr. Arthur 
Garnett, who has recently returned from 
Tasmania, will make some interesting com- 
parisons on English and Colonial methods of 
orcharding, and there will be special articles 
on spraying with an object and fruit-tree 
planting. This issue appears at an appro- 
priate season, as November Is recognised as 
the best month for planting fruit-trees. 


Geum Mrs. Bradshaw 

This useful long-flowering Geum has been 
making its way in the estimation of lovers 
of hardy plants for some time. It is a 
good plant for the border, flowering for a long 
time in summer and autumn, and giving 
many semi-double blooms of a fine scarlet 
and which are very useful for cutting. Itisa 
good grower in any border where the soil is 
rich. It can be increased by division or 
seeds. It is not generally known that this 
Geum can be increased from seeds and that 
the seedlings come true. I remember a bed 
of seedlings all of which were true. This 
was unexpected, as plants such as this have 
a tendency to vary considerably from seeds. 
This Geum is a valuable subject for those 
who require a variety of its colour about a foot 
high. A.G. 
To see this at its best it is necessary 
that a number of plants be grouped together, 
It does not do it justice to put two or three 
plants together at intervals along the 
borders; indeed, it is rarely effective so used. 
A nice plantation seen recently took the form 
of a broad edging to a bed of large Rose- 
trees, every plant being a mass of bloom. 
The edging, a yard wide, of scarlet flowers 
was decidedly brilliant and pleasing. Many 
of our fine hardy plants are often cast aside 
as being ineffective, whereas if bolder group- 
ing were resorted to instead of the spottv 
planting we so often see many of them would 
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Rose Golden Emblem 


have ever seen. 


regain their true position and be more widely 
grown. The beautiful Lungwort (Pul- 
‘monaria azurea) does not impress one as an 
individual plant, but plant 25 or 5o together 
and the effect is very beautiful. 

l ss p n E. MARKHAM, 
Aster ericoides White Heather 

I have been rather struck by the beauty of 
Aster ericoides White Heather this autumn, 


and have thought how well it has been 
named: We have now many varieties in this 


' ericoides section, and a big proportion of 


these have white flowers. I amenot going to 


hazard the assertion that White Heather is 


thé best of these, but it is,-at all events, an 
excellent one. S. ARNOTT. | 


VeoN 


Peonia officinalis lobata 


The group of this set up by Mr. Gifford; of 


Hornchurch, at a meeting of the.R.H.S., was 
noteworthy. The flowers. were not arranged ` 
so loosely as we would desire, but in’ their: . 
rich cerise-salmon colour and great number 
formed a pleasing and distinct feature. . 


This Rose, in. my opinion, has no peer 
either in colour, form, or habit of, growth, 
its magnificent yellow, broad-petalled buds 
and flowers being all the most ardent en- 
thusiast could desire. The robust bushes, 


with glossy foliage, are mildew-proof, and 


even as I write (October 1oth) are. covered 
with the most handsome blooms and buds 1 
© E. MARKHAM. 
Aster Anita Ballard | 

1 like this Starwort of the Novi-Belgii sec- , 
tion, but it has not as yet generally found its. 
way into the garden of the amateur. /It will 
probably meet with the approval of those who 
secure it, although we are now’ labouring © 


under the difficult position | of having too’ 
‘many really good things among the perennial ` 


Asters. It grows about 43 feet high and has 
large and charmingly-coloured flowers of 
almost Cornflower-blue with incurved petals. 
Cheiranthus Pamela Purshouse ` a 

On a former occasion I referred to the 


value of Cheiranthus Pamela Purshouse, | 
especially with reference to ifs true perennial > 


character, as distinguished from the ordinary 


C. alpinus, which may die out in some gar- 
dens unless frequently propagated. ` It has — 
done well this season and has earned con- 
siderable favour from owners of rock and 
other gardens. Its dwarf rather trailing 
habit and its wealth of orange flowers give it 
a high value for the rockery or front of the 
border. It is easily increased from cuttings. — 
: | S. ARNOTT. 


The Paradise stock 
Many, especially amateurs, are puzzled by 


the term Paradise as applied to the stock 
upon which ‘Apples are grafted. The Paradise 


is, really, a variety, or sub-species, of the 
“Apple, and its correct name 1s Pyrus Malus 


paradisiaca. Perhaps it were better de- 
scribed as a Crab, and jt Is indigenous to 
Russia. Naturally, being accustomed to a 


rigorous climate it is very hardy, and this, in 
itself, is a recommendation. In- addition, the 


roots form a perfect network of fibres which — 


induce earlier fruiting than can be expected 
when the Apple is grafted upon the common 
Crab, with thong-like roots which do not 
conduce to early cropping. W. McG. 


CEnothera speciosa 
This Evening Primrose differs from others 
of the family in so far as its blooms remain 
expanded throughout the day. These are of 
a soft creamy-yellow and show up well alike 


; Polygonum. cuspidatum | 


' 
a 
7 
` 
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in the heat of the day and during the cool of 
the evening. Œ. speciosa, by reason of its 


free-spreading growth at the root, soon be- 


comes a good-sized piece, especially when it 


finds congenial. soil of rather a light charac- 
ter. In heavy soils, or in those which are 
inclined to dampness during the winter, in- 
tending planters will be, well advised to keep 
the crown well above the: ground-level. In 
other respects this C&nothera will thrive 
under the usual treatment given to hardy 
plants. . ~~ > KIRK. 


Calystegia pubescens fl.-pl. 
Of easy culture, this trailing plant is well 


adapted for covering fences or for training 
up in front of shelters or verandahs. Ina 


- good season I ‘have known the growths ex- 
tend for over 10 feet, but in seasons’ such as- 


the present they are, naturally, not so long. 

Nevertheless, the meat pale rose blooms have 

been very freely produced, arid they are 
- KIRK. 


always much admired. + 
Viola reniformis - | co 
In Messrs. Waterer’s exhibit we noted the 


new Holland Violet (Viola reniformis), rarely 


seen nowadays. It isa charming plant 
which carpets the ground in positions which 


prove suitable to its growth. - It bears -all — 


through the:summer exquisite blue and white 
flowers on slerider stalks ‘not more than 3 
inches high. This little Australian is not 


hardy and must be lifted and placed in -a 

frost-proof frame or. greenhouse during the 

winter, a little trouble which is amply repaid. - 
l Globularia ` 


Another . choice miniature is : 
incanescens,. with- glaucous ‘leaves and 
globular blue flowers. = © - 7 no S 


1 


Among .the Knotweeds. P. cuspidatum 
possesses considerable merit. Perhaps it is 
seen to the greatest advantage, when given 
space by the margin of a pond.or a stream, 
for, being rather obtrusive, it ought not to 


‘be allowed in the garden, where it quickly ` 
spreads and is difficult to eradicate.. It has a | 
stately habit of growth, and the ‘broadly-ovate - 


foliage is, at times, faintly variegated, and 
its creamy-white flowers are produced with 
the greatest profusion. P. 


planting in the positions above indicated. 
| = : A SCOTTISH GARDENER 
Plagianthus Lyalli eae 
One of the most beautiful trees of the New 


Zealand Flora is the above, which is said to 


‘form broad fringes to the sub-alpine ‘Beech 


forests of that country. Although deciduous 


cuspidatum is . 
greatly tobe preferred to P. sachalinense for 


ad 


would never agree to a classification such as 


"What is the National Rose Society - 


not help thinking what a glorious oppor 


. over the schemes. The chief objection of the 
Council, so far as I have been able to ascet , 


in the British Isles, it is said to, be quite. 


evergreen in the river valleys of Westland 
and Nelson, where it is found abundantly. 
Groups of this beautiful shrub flowered 
very freely with me in July—a little later 
than usual—and a more distinct, charm- 
ing, or graceful shrub than this when nicely 
placed in the foreground of evergreen trees 
could not be desired. It is of loose, free 
growth and bears large clusters of pure white 
flowers and beautiful. buds, which crowd the 
swaying branches. Once established, this 
shrub grows rapidly, but as it is none too 
hardy, a sheltered site should be chosen for 
it, and in this respect a position shaded from 
the afternoon sun appears to suit it best, 
judging from the many specimens growing 
here. As it layers freely. and cuttings are 
easily struck, a few plants should be raised 
in this ‘way periodically as a reserve, for it 
appears to me to have a limited life, even if 
it escapes a sharp winter. A curious point 
about this shrub is the manner“in which its 
beautiful sprays, when cut, collapse after be- 
ing taken off, even though placed in water 
immediately. I wonder if other readers have 
experienced this. E. MARKHAM. 
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„success of the Bagatelle trials held in France, 
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- Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, 
but the Editor is not responsible for the. views 
expressed by correspondents. 


The classification of Roses 
< I read with dismay in the article ‘on the 
R.H.S. Rose Trial Garden at Wisley that the 
old classification into Teas, Hybrid Teas, and 
Hybrid Perpetuals is not to be followed at. 
these trials, and that it has been thrown over- 
board in favour of the main classification by 
colour. Now, a colour classification may be 
all right for Irises, but it will certainly never 
do for Roses. Where would our Rose shows 


-be without their special classes for Teas? 
Surely Mr. S. W. Burgess, who makes a. 


special plea for the Tea in the same issue, 


this.. It would be interesting to hear what 
other Rosarians have to say on. the subject. 
` M. L, 


doing? 

After reading the admirable leading article 
on the Rose Trials at Wisley in your Specia 
“Rose Number, dated October 27th, 1 could 


' tunity the National Rose Society has missed. 
For years the members of this Society have 
been clamouring for well-ordered trial gar- 
dens where varieties could be seen growing. 
Generous offers have been made by members 
of the ‘Society in this connection, but the 
Council have apparently thrown cold water 


tain, is the risk of the buds of new and rare 
Roses being stolen from the trial gardens. 

once ventured to point out to a member 0 
the Council-of the National Rose Society the 


~ 


and he replied that Rose trials were a success 


in France owing to the higher standar af 


honesty in that country. Any excuse 1$ ap 
parently better than none. It ds, pei 
gratifying to learn that Rose growers, Y, 
amateur and trade, are a Latin 
yä 3 isley. 

support of the R.H.S. Rose triaisa ry 
zie: E. M. P. 


Ceratostigma Willmotte - 

It. is safe to predict an increasing m 
larity for the fine shrub Ceratostigma 

motte. aie ey 

many gardens, but where it has been a 

vated it appears to have been hishly appre 


ted. One cannot agree with the late Nr į 


it with un 
Farrer, who compared ıt with C. ie 
baginoides, as there is really no ete : 
any comparison. ee plumbaginoie 


really a rock or wall garden plant, W new | 


Willmott is a shrub of high beauty po 
blooms long before its sister flower. It wei 
hardy,-:too, and I know a good plant, n “at 
years in position, in a garden in a 10 aa 
which is only moderately genial, It is in 

form there, but some grow a 
It is nicer, I consider, as 4 p a 


Nitrate of Soda for Tomatos 
-In a recent issue of GARDEN 
TRATED nitrate of soda was recommen’ st 
Tomatoes, but is the writer quite Ae 
this stimulant can be safely used tof ae 
under glass? Some years ago I OP ust | 
some Tomatoes in pots with it, and a a 
I used it very sparingly it killed ao ie 
and the same thing happened wit at 
‘Pelargoniums. I also tried it 
berries in frames, and although sing it 
kill them it exercised such a paras 
fluence that the value of the crop 


It- has not yet found its way into f 


it as a Wa plant. | 
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duced to a minimum. I am always very 
careful with any stimulant I have never used, 


and therefore only gave it to a few plants. 


Had I applied it to the whole length of 
frames my profits for that year would have 
vanished, There is plenty of good manures, 
such as Clay’s, which have been used very 
largely by market growers, and which com- 
bine efficiency with safety. As regards 
Tomatoes, many market growers top-dress 
with rotten dung as soon as the second truss 
forms, and this is found to do all that is 
needful. There have, however, been many 
artial failures with Tomatoes this year. The 
fruit has failed to mature properly. Instead 


of swelling it has remained hard. 
ByFLesr. 


Lavatera Olbia 


This vigorous Tree Mallow has flowered 
profusely this year, and, if not one of the 
choicest of shrubs, it is bright and effective 
when seen in full flower. It has grown 
to a height of about 9 feet, and the long, 
slender growths are each covered for a length 
of 2 feet with large rose-coloured flowers re- 
sembling a single Hollyhock. A few plants 
put out between some standard Apple-trees a 
few years ago and which are now entirely 
shaded by them are also blooming abun- 
dantly. E. M. 

-—-— I wonder if any of your correspondents 
can tell me if there are other coloured forms 
of Lavatera Olbia than the ordinary pink one. 
The latter is beautiful-here, grows anywhere 
in this soil, and seems very hardy and long- 
lived and easily propagated from cuttings 2 

t 
stands pruning well and flowers late—all ex- 
cellent things in a shrub. C. M.A. P. 

Newbury, Berks. 

[The flowers we figure to-day represent a 
fine rosy form of this plant which was shown 
ata recent meeting of the R.H.S. by Messrs. 
Ladhams, Ltd., Shirley, Southampton.—Ep.] 


The Tulip: its introduction and the 
Lord Mayor’s Show 


I should be interested to hear when the 
Tulip was first cultivated in this country and 
by whom it was introduced; also can you, 
please, tell me on what authority the old 
custom is based of planting garden Tulips on 
the Lord Mayor’s Show Day? Is there some 
foundation, in fact, for this practice, or is it 
merely an ancient superstition, of which we 
have many in the West of England? 

Bristol. P. SANDIMAN. 

[The second week in November is certainly 
à good time to plant Tulips. It is not too 
late as some readers imagine. We have 
planted Tulips on Christmas Eve with better 
results than were obtained from those bulbs 
planted in September. In our opinion Mav- 
flowering Tulips mav be planted too early, 
and it may be assumed that the old custom 
is based on sound practical experience. Most 
giran Tulips—at least, the late-fNowering 
Ones—are probably descendants of Tulipa 
Gesneriana, described and figured by Gesner 
in 1559, although it was in cultivation at 
onstantinople long before then. The Tulip 
as an unusual and interesting history, and, 
as our correspondent is doubtless well aware, 
the production of new varieties in Holland 
created a world-wide sensation, culminating 
in the celebrated Tulipomania, which began 
about 1034 when the Dutch Government 
intervened in order to end ruinous specula- 
ton, The introduction of the Tulip to 
:Ngland is ascribed to Clusius about 1577- 
his old herbalist was a great enthusiast who 
Propagated Tulips on a large scale. It is re- 
Corded that his best Tulips were taken from 
mM, as the admirers of the Tulip were un- 
Ep E to pay the high prices he demanded.— 
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Wintering summer bedding plants 


Zonal Pelargoniums are often lost through 
damping off. The best way to keep them is 
to remove all the large old leaves, shorten 
the roots, pick off all brown scales from the 
Stems, and place them nine or twelve in 
10-inch pots or singly in small ones, filling up 
the pots with finely-sifted soil. One good 
watering only will be needed before the 
middle of January. A well-ventilated struc- 

- ture such as a vinery with the Vines in it at 
rest, or a high shelf in a greenhouse near the 
ventilators, avill answer for them. Mar- 
guerites are not difficult to keep, but the 
plants are often badly infested by aphides and 


Lavatera Olbia rosea, a fine rosy form of the Tree Mallow All 


the leaf-mining grub. I have found it best 
to keep the plants cool, just safe from frost, 
and never exposed to the heat from hot-water 
pipes, Furthermore, if some wood ashes be 
mixed with the potting soil, or old soot 
scattered on the surface of the soil in the pots, 
the maggot rarely troubles one and the leaves 
assume a deep green colour. The cuttings vf 
these plants and those of Caleeolarias always 
do best in pure sand 2 inches deep on nice 
loam in a cold frame. Full ventilation when 
the weather is fine and protection from frost 
are the two essentials to success. Heliotropes 
require similar treatment to that advised for 
Zonals. but a warmer temperature. Fuchsias 
mav be gradually dried off. Do not mind if 
the leaves fall and bare stems remain. Keep 


the soil and branches dry in' a cool, dry 
structure and new shoots will soon grow in 
spring, when pruning and repotting may be 
done. , 

Begonia tubers are easily stored, taking 
up but little room. The leaves and stems 
must be allowed to die off gradually in a cool, 
dry place and safe from frost. When quite 
free of the stalks place the tubers in dry, 
sifted leaf-soil in shallow boxes, storing the 
latter in a convenient place in a warm green- 
house, but not too close to the hot-water 
pipes. Many hundreds of fine tubers are lost 


annually through dry-rot. : 
When water is 


needed alwavs apply it 
early in the day. Do 
not water when the 
weather is frosty, and 
if any plants do get 
frozen a little keep 
them covered with 
mats, paper, or similar 
material till. the frost 
has gone. G. G. B. 


Tree Pæonies 


From now until the 
end of November is 
the best time to plant 
the Moutan Pæonies, 
for there is still some 
warmth in the soil, and 
if the plants are sufi- 
ciently established be- 
fore winter sets in they 
will, in most cases, 
flower during next year, 
Certainly, even so, 
Rowers will not be very 
plentiful, for it is not 
until several years have 
elapsed that the gor- 
geous beauty of the Tree 
Peony is fully revealed. 
Planting should be done 
in deep, well-drained, 
and rich soil, while oc- 
casional allowances of 
liquid - manure during 
summer will be bene- 
ficial. Some of the 
better sorts may be 
named in P. fragrans 
maxima plena (clear 
rose), Coquette des 
Blanches (double white), 
Mme. Stuart Low, an 
especially good sort (red 
flushed with salmon), 
Monte Cristo (orange- 
salmon), Zenobia (a 
good maroon), Eliza- 
beth (rose-salmon), and 
Flora (a very pretty 
single white variety). 
the others are 


doubles. DUMFRIES. 


Viola Alannah 


This is one of the most precious little 
plants, which I believe originated from a V. 
bosniaca and V. cornuta cross. The flowers 
are of a dark lilac-purple shade, each with a 
conspicuous vellow eye. They are also more 
rounded in form than those of the Horned 
Violet. A little border filled with this plant 
has been very interesting for many weeks 
past and promises to be so for a long time. 
The flowers are deliciously fragrant. 
Alannah, unlike several hybrids of recent 
introduction, appears to possess a vigorous 
constitution, and for filling large moist flats 
on the rock garden a better plant could 
scarcely be found. M. S. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS” 


One or two of our most charming shrubs 
appear to be strangely and frequently con- 


spicuous by their absence from the majority 


of gardens. Seldom do I see Abelia rupestris. 
It seems to share with A. floribunda a reputa- 
-tion for delicacy of constitution which, so far 


as my experience goes, the latter alone de- 
serves. Mine began,to flower this year on- 
. August 4th, and, notwithstanding unusual 
_ Storms, are still going strong. Shrubs that 
' flower profusely for more than 10 weeks are ` 


not common. I do not think I have ever seen 
Clethra arborea anywhere in this neighbour- 
hood, where, indeed, it could not be expected 
to stand an ordinary winter, but in pot or 
tub, wintered in. some cold-house, and 


“ plunged ” when the warm weather has set. 


in, it does very well. 1 put out two in this 


manner this year.. They’ carried buds, but — 


appeared unable to open them. I had put 


theim in full sun. Somewhere I found it laid 
down that they required partial shade. As 


Pyrus Malus transitoria, an acquisition to ornamental fruiting Shrubs. 


they were plunged there was no difficulty in 


moving them. I tried one; the blooms began | 


to open within a few hours. So I tried the 
other, and with similar result. f 
One often sees Andromeda floribunda, but. 


seldom A. japonica, and, indeed, the latter is _ 
very sensitive to cold winds. I have had a 


few feeble trusses in the open, but have re- 
cently erected a glass protection, running 


-2 feet to 2} feet from a west wall, where | 


hope to. succeed with this and some other 
half-hardy gems, such as the Tricuspidarias, 


Mitraria coccinea, Erythrina Crista-galli, 


Abelia floribunda, and the like. l 

I have a Buddleia the name of which I do 
not know. It was given to me by a friend 
as grown from imported seed and supposed 
to be blue. Mine has not flowered, but grew 
like Jonah’s gourd. Its foliage 1s magni- 
ficent and luxuriant—leaves 143 inches by 42 
inches—but my | i 
flowered it, tells me that the flowers were a 
brownish-pink and not very attractive, so I 
am going to put it on a wood-shed, replacing 
Ivy, where it must take its chance. 
Buddleia Farreri has grown from 18 inches 
to 7 feet since spring, and flowered freely, 
but the trusses were disappointing. — For the 
rapid covering of an unsightly wall it should 


| Little-known ` shrubs 


friend, who has since 


be very valuable. A Daphne hybrida is full 
of purple buds. which appear about to.open. 
This year it opehed on February 4th and 
braved the winter, or what was left of it, 
very successfully, but what will happen to it 
if it ventures into bloom in autumn remains 
to be seen. ae J.E. M. 
Henley-on-Thames. - De i 


_— 


. Planting trees and shrubs 


The month of October and the first fort- 


hight in November are excellent for trans- 


planting many kinds of trees'and shrubs. It 


is important to plant as soon as possible after 
the trees have been removed from the soil. 
When purchasing: shrubs and trees from -the 


‘nursery it is important to seé that the roots 
are in proper condition for removal. ‘At sales - 
` [ have seen what many have considered bat- 


gains, but experience showed that the plants 


were not worth the trouble of planting, the 


-~ 


roots being fibreless, unwieldy, and injured 
when lifted. Never purchase such trees. It 
is far better to give a good price for plants 


which have been carefully lifted and trans- 


planted during previous seasons. The ‘same 


_ thing ‘applies to fruit-trees, but these are a 


little more manageable than trees and shrubs. 


Where work of an extensive nature has to be. 


carried out planting cannot always be done 


‘at the right season, therefore it is as well to 
prepare for the work. To just dig a hole and 


dump the roots’ into it is not planting. 
Trenching is advisable where clumps are to 
be planted, as an even state of moisture is 
maintained in a good depth of soil and is 
never so liable to become saturated with wet 
as land lying solid and of shallower tilth. 
Where much planting has to be done trench- 


‘ing may be more expensive, but it is far 


cheaper in the end. There must be no turn- 
ing of good surface soil down and bringing 


cold, unhealthy subsoil*to the surface in ` 


which to place the roots. -The better practice 
is to deeply dig and break up the subsoil and 
then turn the surface spit on to it. Draining 
is of great importance where necessary. 
Many have noticed that plants grow freely 
for a year or two and then become stunted: 
and make little progress. This shows the 


. ‘sideration. If the position is high and dry 


- -suffer more in severe seasons than those 


= sonianz,” Vol. II., Part I., page 295, and 


November 3, 48 f 


- roots have been arrested by a solid, inert. 
bottom, or the subsoil is sour from bat - 
drainage. : 
The position to be planted must have con (7 


the roots may be put fairly well dowh in the 
soil, but on damp, swampy land it would be 
-advisable to raise a mound of soil to allow the 
roots to be above the surrounding ‘surface, 
and, if well covered with soil, encourage the 
roots to keep upwards. Trees and: shrubs 
occupying low-lying damp localities always. $- 


occupying higher and drier positions, ’ 
After planting, it is necessary to protect the f2 
roots of valuable plants likely to suffer from 
frost. If the land is poor and: dry, short 
-. manure is best, placing on it a layer of soil, 
not only to retain the virtue of the manure, fi 
but to keep it tidy. The mulching, by the 474! 
time summer arrives, will be well rotted, and 
‘will be valuable as.a protection from. drought, 
=- When manure is scarce, as is frequently the 
case in these days, I have used leaves and 
‘withered Grass for root protection with good {X} 
_ results.. When shrubberies and plantations 
_are formed in high and exposed positions 
_ planting is frequently done too thinly, with 
the result that the keen winds rushing 
through the plants so injure them that 
rowth is slow and they become more or less 
stunted. In such positions care should be 4: 
`- „taken to plant so densely that the wind can- 
- not go through the mass in unbroken sweeps. 
<_ Iflarge trees have to be transplanted it is | 
best to make preparations the previous year, . 
-~ thus- facilitating success. Dig round the 
roots, cut off cleanly roots likely to be broken 
- and those without fibre, and replace the soil. 
Leave the whole until next season, when a 
fine lot of fibres will have formed, all-ready 
_ to lay hold of the new soil when transplanted. 
It is necessary to success to make the soil 
~ quite firm about the roots and to secure the 
trees against wind. F. H. 


~ Pyrus transitoria l 
_. This. new addition to the Malus section of t 
Pyrus. is referred to in ‘Plante Wi- 


it,-or its variety toringoides, has fřuited t 
several gardens in Britain during the last 
two or three years. P. transitoria isa native 
_.of Western China and Tibet, and was ongr 4: 
nally named by-Batalin in 1893. The intro” ]° 
duction of the plant, however, appears to 
have been by Purdom in sort. It belongs to 
the small group of Malus section, which im 
cludes P. rivularis and P. crategifolia, m 
which the margins of the leaves are deeply 
lobed and bear a resemblance to the leaves ]~¥ 
of a Hawthorn. The flowers are produced 
in clustérs in May. They are white, suffused 
more or less deeply with rose or pink, ant 
are borne on slender stalks. The fruits are | 
oval, }-inch to } inch long, bright red on the ; 
sunny side, yellowish on the reverse, and are : 
usually covered by a thin glaucous bloom, & 4: 
in the Siberian Crab (P. baccata); the calyx 
lobes fall from the fruit before it 1$ fuli d 
veloped. P. transitoria appears as if pee 
grow into a large bush or small tree and ’® 
come a valuable acquisition both to the Far 
of ornamental flowering and fruiting plan ; 
_ .P. transitoria is sometimes met with as Ma 
transitoria, . l a 
Willows as fences 
All sorts of devices were resorted to a et 
early days of the allotment avene lst 
dividing plots. One of these wast awe 
ee ‘ easy to propaga 
ing of shoots of Willows, eas} + to ioe 
‘and of quick growth. Willows re | 
to be the least satisfactory oF “round the 
~ fence; as, unless one 1S frequently ane owi | 
with shears, they become a Sog vurther, 
to their ‘abnormally quick growth. FU 


p 


en 


<n : 
Nore | 
S ~ Novembėr 3; 1923 
have been anlk, ; tiy 
h OF the adig. unlike some plants used for hedges, the roots 
a of Willows ramble a good deal, making the 
Position to be iting adjacent ground on either side almost useless 


for anything else. LEAHURST. 


Hardy shrubs for forcing 


If these are in stock they ought to be potted 
up without delay ; if they have to be pur- 
_ chased the necessary ordering should be done 
keep uprak Tet at once. Such things as the Deutzias, 
iS low-lying tims} Azaleas, Staphylea .colohiea, and Rhodo- 
tore m wes dendrons are, perhaps, most commonly used, 
g higher adders: but there are many other equally accom- 
laning ting modating things. Among these may be 
valuable pans fs. mentioned Wistaria sinensis, Hydrangea 
the bond i prz paniculata, Kalmias, many of the Prunus 
s best, pagoi family, and Weigelas. The last are very fine 
to retan the tra if they are not unduly hurried. After 
ep it tid, ez: ` potting, shrubs intended for forcing may be 
ner aries wks ‘placed, meantime, in a Peach- 
luable asa prews> house which is unheated, > 


nure is scare, & 3% : 7 
et das, Ike: Euonymus alatus 
ass for mete: Those who aim at rich 
Vhen intese. gutunin colour should plant 
j in high ake- this shrub in fair-sizerd 
frequents Ge: groups where they are fully 
that the ket. exposed to sunshine. Their 
e plants o 2: efforts will then be rewarded 
owandthrlec: by the most gorgeous masses 
1 such pests? of rich rosy-scarlet colour each 
nt so davis" year as the early autumn days 
gh the mast arrive. At its best this inter- 
ees haenkei esting shrub, with its winged 
> preparis 2” branches, is scarcely surpassed 
ting sues. P by any other, the colour of its 
cleanly et npening leaves being striking 
horie ziz and distinct, and so brilliant 
wle milwi that the bushes attract the eye 

from quite long distances, 
thenni especially on sunny days. It 

gina! IS "a native of both:China and 


On. Hf the poten 
tS may be put hes - 
on damp, stn. y 
le to raise a meas a 
3 be above th ures! 
well covered nibg n 


res will hve! 


y to 

ut the es Japan, and although known to 

ind English gardens .for many 
| years, is rarely seen to full 


advantage. Amon the 
rus iras Spindle-trees of Chita and 
fia: Japan, America and Europe, 
mi vi are'many of high ornamental 
j, Pl: value for our gardens, some 
y wigs: being really magnificent by 
“jg brt~ Teason of the number of their 
ape brilliantly-coloured leaves and 


vg and E- fruits. This applies particu- 
pataia S larly to some of the more 
np, 87 TeCent introductions from the 
‘at former countries. G. M. S. 
Wiles ? a 
; i pe Tripterygium Regelii 


<i? Tripterygium Regelii is a 
at” Plant deserving of more 
yi7" general cultivation in gardens. 
an lt is a deciduous shrub, grow- 
npin ing about 6 feet tall. The 
yek. long- pointed, light - green 
IEAA leaves, alternate on the stems, 


are often 6 inches long by 2 inches to 4 inches 
tine Wide. The stems when young are angled 
hi with a warted appearance and gracefully 
ax” drooping, bearing at their apex in early July 


To the long clusters of small white flowers, 
"ze having somewhat the appearance of 
ee es paniculata, S inches to 10 inches 
gt , These very attractive flower clusters per- 
* tand produce small three-sided fruit, each 
„„ Sde conspicuously winged. Except for its 
ye fruit this plant resembles a Celastrus, to 
e whose family it belongs. It is perfectly hardy 
i. at the Arnold Arboretum, flourishing in wet 
eae dry situations, and was introduced from 
oe a in 1905 by Mr. J. G. Jack. Propaga- 
ice pay be performed from cuttings of the 
Previous year’s wood, which grow from the 
is therefore making it necessary to leave 
= Me lower bud when preparing the cutting. 
“ Arnold Arboretum. W. H. Jenn. 
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‘The Gladiolus 


Is this flower, at last, increasing in favour? 
This question was forced upon me when 
walking round the Holland Park Show. 
Hardly a miscellaneous group failed to show 
‘several varieties, and the individual trade 
exhibits numbered three as against one very 
small one last year. Of the three trade ex- 
hibits Messrs. Bath’s was the largest, but 
both this and Messrs. Kelway’s | thought 
were overcrowded. Messrs. Lowe and Gib- 
son’s appeared to me to be the most attrac- 
tive, although the Ferns, perhaps, were a 
little overdone. Here the individual flowers 
could .be studied and a better chance of their 
merits arrived’ at. Exhibitors should pay 
more attention to Regulation 33. The artis- 
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The new Gladiolus primulinus Golden Tinge 


tic arrangement of a few spikes will bring 
business than crowded vases. What 
would be thought of a vase of Sweet Peas 
staged in the same way that one sees so 
often when looking at an exhibit of 
Gladioli ? 

One can scarcely keep pace with the num- 
ber of new varieties which follow so quickly 
every year, but still some must be included 
when making out the lists during the long 
evenings which are now upon us. In look- 
ing over my notes I find that ‘* Poppy ” and 
‘* Pansy ” are, perhaps, the most distinct of 
the past season, but there was a very bright 
seedling which attracted my attention at one 
of the later exhibits of Messrs. Bath, Ltd. 

Of all the American varieties which I 
grew for the first time this year ‘* Para- 
mount ” (1918), although not one of the very 
latest, appealed to me most. It has a good 
spike, with many blooms open at the same 


time, and is a most pleasing combination of 
pink and cream. ; 
Many of the realty new flowers were dis- 
appointing, but bearing in mind that one 
ought to grow a variety at least two years 
before deciding against it, I will confine my 
remarks to only those which gave promise 
of being amongst those that have come to 
Stay. : 
| nave already mentioned ‘‘ Poppy ” and 
“ Pansy.” Sulphur Frills is a very pretty 
medium-sized flower, but more white than 
sulphur. Golden Tinge (a primulinus) is de- 
scribed as an orange-salmon, but I find that 
it is a beautiful combination of tints most 
difficult to describe. Yellow Favourite and 
Yellow Treasure are both 
primulinus forms distinct from 
the yellows generally seen, 
and of a different shape and 
build to ‘‘-Souvenir.’”” Yet 
another primulinus which, 
perhaps, will be one of the 
very best of its colour is 
“ Scarlet Treasure.” 


Of the larger-flowered 
varieties, Excelsior was a 
huge flower of Pendelton 


type, but after blooming it 
seemed to die away, and I am 
afraid there will be little of it 
for next vear. Diana and 
Beaconflame are good reds, 
but I doubt if they are any 
advance on older varieties. 
Martha Washington is a cheap 
variety and will, when better 
known, appeal to many. It 
is of a warm light red with 
dark velvety blotches on the 
lower petals. Sidney 
Plummer bloomed late, but 
I think it will prove a good 
addition to the yellow section. 
Of last year’s (1922) intro- 
ductions Gypsie Queen, John 
J. Pirie, Ah,  Kunderd’s 
Marshal Foch, Mrs. Bothin, 
and Anna Eberius seem to 
grow in favour. Of Austra- 
lian varieties, Ivorine (some- 
what after the style of 
Incontestable), The Blush 
(pink), and Marie Lyon (pink) 
bloomed well, giving good 
spikes with large flowers. 
Another Australian, Mrs. T. 
Ratray, gave a very fine spike, 
but although described as a 
pink, it proved to be of a shade 
not popular with the ladies. 
Owing to the season 
some varieties failed to 
bloom, or bloomed so late that they were 
caught in the late storms, and judgment 
must stand over until another vear. One 
variety, Scarlet Wonder, ought not to be for- 
gotten. It is a gross grower with very large 
lowers, useful for the back of a border, but 
of no value as a cut flower. Of blue flowers 
I only noticed two new varieties, Sovereign 
and Heliotrope. I understand the latter 
came from Australia. I grew one of this 
name some years ago (sent out by Lemoine), 
but, speaking from recoliection, the flowers 
were not so fine as those of this Australian 


specimen, G. 


Early Primulas 
These wiil now be the better for being 
placed in a house, preferably where they are 
to bloom. They appreciate slightly warmer 
conditions than Cinerarias, but coddling must 


be avoided. 
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Tulips are adapted for every garden use, a 


4 


. Readers with a taste for colour arrange- 


ment have endless opportunity with Tulips. ' 


Speaking ‘generally, these brilliant flowers 
look best when planted in beds or bold clumps 
in flower borders or even in the rock garden. 
Many prefer to plant each variety separate, 
and there is much to be said in favour of this 
procedure. | , 
‘On the other hand, the simple contrast of 
maroon and yellow, as of Fra Angelico with 
retroflexa, for example, is very effective. The 
tall black maroon Zulu is more effective with 
the soft pinks, while the apricot-coloured 
John Ruskin goes well with the purples and 
crimsons. 
unending, and it is well for readers to pay 
more attention to them. | 
Each year. the-love.for garden Tulips in- 
creases, and’ it -is not alone the cottage 
plot that boasts its flaming masses: of “the 
splendid Gesneriana, a Tulip that rises far 


These colour combinations are- 


above its fellows in grace, colour, and vigour. . 


‘Growers for market are thinking more of the 


class of bulb which blooms at a season when 
no glut occurs. When the Daffodils are 
practically over, the garden is made brilliant 
with the many late kinds, offering a charming 
and ‘interesting series of colours, from white 


“to deepest crimson. We hope that the interest 


shown in the late Tulips will not decline. 
The bulbs grow to as great perfection in 


England. as in any other country,.and when ` 


in bold ‘masses, each bed planted, with one 
kind, a picture of- colour is obtained— 


brighter. and richer than anything else in its 


season can, supply.: The. broad beds in 
Messrs. Barr and. Sons’, nursery at Taplow, 


or in Bath’s nursery at Wisbech, or Wallace, 


of Tunbridge Wells, or Dobbie’s in Essex and 
Scotland, not to mention the Tulip growers 
of Ireland, are evidence. of. the striking 
character of May-flowering Tulips when well 
planted in, suitable soil. À A, 

One has been a little frightened, perhaps, 
by a disease that has attacked the Tulip; but 
nothing alarming has occurred, the best way 
of dealing with unhealthy bulbs being to get 
rid of them. ‘The late Tulips should -be 
planted in quantity—not a miserable flecking, 
so to say, here and there, but broad masses 
to make telling groups and beds of colour. 
First and most important is Gesner’s Tulip, 


arrangement of varieties - 


and many forms may be obtained now in 
good’ nurseries, the growing love for the 
flowers cheapening the bulbs. No attempt is 
here made to classify them. The Tulips are 
considerably mixed ‘up, due partly to their 
variable character and to the garden names 
given to mere forms of species. Fortunately, 
however, catalogues are consistent, and one 
may be certafn of getting the true kind. Be- 
fore growing any other Tulips, commence 


first of all with the late kinds, those that 


make the garden bright with colour in May, 
flowering being dependent in a great measure 


y Š d . 
on the weather. One of the earliest species 


-is Tulipa Greigi,. which we should not plant 


largely, but a bed of it on the outskirts of the 
lawn, or a few clumps in the border are 
brilliant. It is-showy and variable, display- 
ing-almost a self-yellow tone, then bright 
carmine and crimson, the flowers very large, 
goblet-shaped, and the leaves conspicuously 
barred with chocolate on a glaucous ground. 
We have seen the various forms given distinc- 
tive names, but in such a variable flower as 
the Tulip this is- surely a mistake. Two 
splendid kinds are fulgens and elegans, par- 
ticularly the former, which is a form of T. 
Gesneriana.- It has that graceful aspect 
characteristic of the race, the flowers very 
rich crimson, and produced on tall scapes. 
This looks remarkably well in a small bed, 
especially if the latter be carpeted with some 


plant like the White Rock Cress (Arabis’ 


albida), Stonecrops, or Iberis, just to hide the 
bare surface of the soil. T. macrospeila is a 
form. largely: planted in Miss Jekyll’s 
gardén at Munstead Wood. It is one 
of the ‘most. sweetly-scented of all Tulips, 
its flowers bright carmine in colour, 
large, and remarkably handsome. T. G. 
spathulata is another very fine late Tulip 
found wild in Italy, and a superb variety 
for beds. Its flowers are very large, more so 
than in the type, and bright red, enriched with 
an almost black blotch at the base of the 
segments... Another name for it is T. G. vera 
under which it is given in some catalogues. 
Elegans: is.a charming Tulip, conspicuous for 
its graceful. flowers, the deep crimson seg- 
ments tapering gradually to the apex where 
they distinctly reflex. Three very fine varie- 
ties with flowers of yellow shades are T. 
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nd the colour effects are largely dependent on the good taste in the 


There is still time to plant Tulips 


oe, It was an old custom to plant. Tulips on the Lord Mayors Show Day 


retroflexa (see opposite page), Bouton d'Or, 
and Golden Crown. The first of the three hasa 
touch of T. acuminata, better known perhaps 
as T. cornuta, the narrow segments tapering 
to quite a point, and suggesting such relation 
ship. It is a very beautiful hybrid, tall 
graceful, and vigorous, bright yellow in 
colour, and one of the most distinct and 
beautiful Tulips of its class. Golden Crown 
is getting more popular for making bold beds, 
and it deserves to be. planted. freely, the 
flowers being large, yellow, and with a crm 
son edge to the pointed segments. Bouton 


dOr is of a deep self-yellow colour, ‘very |: 


different from another desirable Tulip called 
Picotee, in which the segments are white, re- 
curved gracefully, and edged with soft rose, 
The Tulips described are quite sufficient, and 
in each colour only one kind is really re- 
quired, the great point being to,select just a 
few of the finest in their particular shade. 


T. acuminata is very curious, but a bed ofit 


we once saw was not effective; its petals are 


too long and thin to make a display. One 


seems to trace the influence of this remark 
ably distinct species on several df the garden 
Tulips, elegans and so forth; also the strang? 
‘“ Parrots,” which make a blazerof vivid hues 
when in perfection. T. viridiflora 1$ useful 
for variety. - Its large flowers arp very quiell 
but pleasingly coloured, soft green, a 
with an edge of yellow- to the , petals. : 
late-flowering Tulips, where still unrepre- 
sented in gardens, should be made good use 
of. The so-called florists’ varieties are ° 
quaint beauty, but they must not be yi 
in the same way- as the self kinds. ae 
byblomens, bizarres, and allied ay 
should be used in the border; where the 
colours are interesting, but not: effective. l 
is effect that must be aimed at in the gat 
something that will tell, and impart or 
and rich beauty. [cotta 
Parrot Turips.—It would he-extremey if 
teresting to know the exact weap ing 
Parrot Tulips, which are worth pan., 
freely in beds or in places where some sate 
or creeping plant surfaces the soil to pre", 
the bold flowers getting splashed re- 
Their heavy character is a fault in oi 
spects, but one must admire’ the ae 
series of colours distributed on the cunts: 


l 


by rain. 
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shaped segments. We remember seeing a bed 
of bulbs over too yards Jong, and ‘nothing 
„could have produced a more striking picture 
—a picture of yellow, crimson, and many 


shades. There are. several’ named 


“w *gmaller than in the case of the Gesner type, 
delicate in aspect and colour in many cases. 


Description of a garden Tulip 
by Forbes Watson 


i. 4 

se One of the Tulip illustrations on this page 
x recalls the following description of a Tulip 
AY in “ Flowers and Gardens,” by Forbes 


good tatei: 


atson :— 

" Now, I had a garden Tulip this spring 
which greatly impressed me by its severe and 
simple beauty. In the shape this was, par- 
ticularly noticeable. The corolla in its lower 
"part frilled out roundly and delicately like an 
urn, then somewhat contracted upwards, and 
again curved outwards at the points of the 
three outer and narrower sepals, thus clearly 
distinguishing them from the three inner 


poill We. : 
Me- broader and blunter petals, whose tips were 


ae directed inwards. The corolla was not large, 
yer and therefore required no stout, stiff stem to 
ges, ‘SUPport it; the stem had, in fact, just that 
are slight amount of curvation which would re- 
aes al it from the appearance of formality. 
igs. colour was a fresh honey-yellow, beauti- 
pee ful in itself and well adapted to the form. 
ies i is difficult to recognise species in these gar- 
rhe en plants, but I think that this is very likely 
aa to have been one of the common May Tulips 
ee among which it grew; yet in the highest 
ae beauty and in character what a difference! 
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Zulu, tall black maroon 
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Such flowers may not be fitted for display in 
-a bed, but scattered here and there in twos 
and threes among the other plants thev will 
impress us as no other Tulip can. FẸ believe 
that this kind of Tulip is common in our 
cottage gardens, and therefore I have noticed 
die? 

As Canon Ellacombe points out in a foot- 
note, the Tulip so accurately described is 


Tulipa retroflexa. 


New Michaelmas Daisies from 
| Timsbury 


The welcome arrival of a very large box 
containing about 20 varieties of Michaelmas 
Daisies from Mr. F. Payne, plant hybridiser 


-and florist, Crookham, Timsbury/ near Bath, 


has done much to brighten up the Editor's. 


room and to remind us of the great beauty of 
these autumn flowers. Within recent vears 


the Michaelmas Daisy has been improved 
almost beyond recognition, and it is now 
recognised as one of the most lovely of all 
garden flowers. From the varieties received 
we select the following six for special men- 
tion as decorative border plants :— 

GRACE Sweet.—Claimed to be the best 
dark blue, though no Michaelmas Daisy is 
of a pure blue. It is of sturdy constitution 
and freely branched, and it is worth noting 
that this variety received an Award of Merit 
from the R.H.S. two or three seasons ago. 

Sunset.—A tall variety of branching habit 
and bright, soft, rase-pink flowers, very flori- 
ferous, and, in Mr. Payne's opinion, the best 
pink variety yet seen. 

Mons.—Another variety to receive the 
Award of Merit of the R.H.S. The in- 
dividual flowers, which are of a bright deep 
rose, are considerably larger than those of 
Sunset, 

KING OF THE BELGIANS.—One of the largest, 
if not the largest, flowered of all the Michael- 
mas Daisies. The individual flowers are of a 
rich mauve colour and about the size of a 
5s. piece. It is a very strong grower. 


ANITA BALLARD.—Masses of exceptionally 


The Apricot-coloured John Ruskin 
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large, fine, circular flowers, Soft Cornflower- 
blue. This variety is ihclined to double, but 
most of the flowers are single. 

Maip oF Cotwatt.—Another of the new 
‘Ballard varieties. “Probably the finest white 
Michaelmas Daisy yet raised. It bears long, 
loose spikes of very large flowers. 


_ The Purple Coneflower_ . 
(Rudbeckia or Echinzea purpurea) 
= This, referred to by “ E. M.”’ on page 583, 
might be more frequently seen in many parts 
of the country. It varies a good deal, and 
some plants are much superior to others. 
Some nurserymen sell the best forms under a 
distinct varietal title, and the finest plants 
have longer rays and are of a brighter colour 
than others. This is really a superb autumn- 
flowering plant for any garden. It is not too 
long-lived in some gardens, and it is dificult 
to assign any reason for this, except that it 
may have flowered too freely. S. ARNOTT. 


NOTES AND REPLIE 


Carnations failing , 
I have been growing Carnations, but they 
do not seem to throw many side shoots. The 
soil is not heavy, neither is it too light. Pinks 
do not grow much better. I mixed the soil 
with old manure before planting. I also 
watered them in dry weather. I am grow- 
ing some of the Allwoodi kinds next year. 
How should I treat them ? CARNATION, 


[In a soil such as you describe, Carnations 
and the hybrid Allwoodi Dianthus also should 
do well. The only thing we can imagine 
likely to prevent their doing so or behaving 
as you mention is that by the constant addi- 
tion of old manure the soil has become sour 
and is in need of lime to correct the acidity. 
For Carnations and Pinks this is best sup- 
plied in the form of fine old lime rubbish or 
old plaster crushed to a fine condition. We 
therefore advise you to give either of these 
materials a trial and work it in intimately 
with the soil, applying the same in sufticient 
quantity to well whiten the surface before 


digging it in.] 


T. retroflexa, beautiful in form and colour 
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Anthemis Aizoon (syn. Achillea 
 ageratifolia) = ~ 

This most attractive and easy-going silvery- 
leaved sun-lover masquerades in nine gardens 
out of 10 under the synonym indicated above. 
It differs from the Achillea, to which in many 
respects it approximates closely, in having 
only a single head of flowers at the end of 


each flowering shoot.. Instead of a branched 
inflorescence each division of it ends in a 


- somewhat similar, but generally considerably 


smaller head of flowers. The value of this 
flower may be estimated from the fact that 
even- the late Mr. Reg. Farrer, who con- 
demned nearly all the Achilleas as dowdy 
mountain Chamomiles, had nothing but 
praise for this plant. He even admitted it to 
a really choice, sunny nook -in his famous 
moraine. This is not essential, however, and 
the plant thrives happily enough in. light soil 
in sunny and well-drained positions, and is a 
fine ornament for’ hot ledges and crevices in 


- the rock garden, where its roots. can pene- 


trate deeply, and is also-invaluable as a wall 
plant, where it associates charmingly with 
Gethionema Warley Rose, for instance. The 


plant may be raised from seed or from cut- - 


\ osu nes oe 


them as hardy as possible by admitting plenty- and every piece—even the smallest—yil 
of air to the frames during the coming ‘form. a plant. In view of the easy way in 
-A quantity of turfy soil- has wi prop 
been got in under cover for use during the. gated, it is surprising that they are-not moe 
coming winter. This will be found invalu- ‘largely used for naturalising in suitable 
able later for filling boxes. and pans intended ~-places. Riek, 


months. 


for cuttings and seeds. A nice batch of Car- 
nation. Lady Hermione has been planted out, 
also, to furnish a oar 


berries, has been used. = = | . 
Pentstemon heterophyllus, the Madonna 


Lily, and the late Dutch Honeysuckle, which © 


have occupied a large bed, have now been 
lifted. The Madonna Lily (L. candidum): has 
been used to form a bold mass in the’ Heath 
garden, where it is intended to stand out of 
a plantation of Azalea Vaseyi. The other 
plants, and the white-flowered Thrift, which 


was used as an edging, have been laid in-in © known O; constrictum. It is a free-flowe- 


the reserve garden for future use, as the posi- 


tion they occupied is to be trenched and pre-. .the same pseudo-bulb, and for two or thre +. 
pared for Golden. Emblem Roses, together years-in-succession. The flowers are on the 

A bed of -smäll side, the sepals and petals yellow, 
Red Letter Day Rose has been given an marked with red-brown, the fringed lip pure 
edging of the dainty Corydalis cheilanthifolia, _ white, sometimes bearing a few circular lilac- 


with a suitable carpeting plant. 


and Perovskia atriplicifolia, which occupies 


Anthemis Aizoon, a silvery leaved Alpine for a sunny ledge 


tings or. divisions in early spring, and offers | 


no particular cultural difficulties as long as. 
its love for sunshine and perfect drainage are 
borne in mind. W. E. Tu. INGWERSEN, 


E - Work of the week 


Planting is now in full swing, 4s the recent 
heavy rains have left both the soil and the 


plants, shrubs, and trees in excellent con- 


dition for moving. . A large.group compris- 
ing about 60 trees of Thuya. plicata. was the 
first to be shifted, and these now occupy an 
important position, forming a suitable back- 


ground to flowering shrubs and a protection . 


from easterly winds. This is a valuable ever- 
green, and as some of those moved were 
rather large it was considered advisable to 
cut them into half their original size. 
Another sunny position has been cleared in 
readiness for a group of Pyrus japonica at pre- 
sent growing too thickly in another part of 
the garden where they have been for several 
years. These are now being lifted and cut 
back to half their original size to assist re- 
establishment. A further batch of the best 
kinds of blue Sweet Peas having arrived, it 
was thought advisable to sow them in pots 
owing to the lateness of the season, keeping 


the same bed, has been reduced to within 


18 inches of-the ground, as its beauty for this’ 


season is past. a l 
Where spring -bulbs are naturalised -in 


as close as possible at this season, otherwise 


themselves to advantage. Following the 
heavy rains all gravel drives and. paths were 


well rolled, their appearance being greatly: blotch. 
_ improved thereby. f j 


Staking of newly-planted trees:is also re- 


sible these will be mulched. Seeds of 


Gentiana lagodechiana have been sown`in - 


pans of light soil. _ 


Japanese Anemones 


Among our most useful. autumn- 
plants, 


the Japanese Anemones are note- 


_worthy at this time. They. are of the easiest 


possible cultivation and succeed in almost 
any soil or position. They. are increased to 
any extent in quite a simple way. When ‘it 
is desired to propagate them dig up a few of 
the long black roots, cut them up into quite 
small pieces, and ‘‘ sow’ them in boxes 
precisely as if they were rather large seeds. 
Cover to the depth of an inch with fine soil 
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t around the base of. 
_a very ornamental well-head, the attractive | 
Cotoneaster adpressa, with clear scarlet - 


~ 


-Grass it is a good plan to have the latter cut. , 


, the small, choice subjects scarcely show ` 


` 


= never been imported in quantity, and perhaps 


‘it has been occasionally seen at the Hall. It 


succeed in the cool house, or where the 
average temperature is about so degs.. Often -f, 


K 


which Japanese Anemones may be propa 
| Kan 
Odontoglossum aspidorrhinum 

` -This pretty Colombian Odontoglossum has 

that is the reason why it is not so frequently 

seen. , When exhibited before the Royal 


Horticultural Society on July 28th; 1906, it 
received an Award of Merit, and since then, 


is a: very graceful plant when in bloom, and 
in habit it somewhat resembles the better- 


‘ing species, two spikes often appearing from 


crimson spots. This Odontoglossum wil 


the leaves become spotted with disease, but 
this is invariably caused by keeping the roots 
and surroundings too moist. If the plants 


are stood upon inverted flower-pots they are 4° 
less-Jikely to be overdone with water, for ` 


although it is possible to keep too moist, it is, 
nevertheless, essential for the roots to be kept 


just damp throughout the year. “The usual]: 


time for repotting is after flowering, but this 


- will only be needed when the soil is decayed 


or if the receptacle is too small for further 


development. The pot is filled to one-half of _ : 
its depth with drainage, and the soil should] 


be Osmunda fibre, good -quality peat, and 


Sphagnum Moss in equal parts. Do not over 


pot, and press the compost fairly firm, The 
young growths of this type of -Odonto 


__ glossum are particularly liable to be attacked}; 


by small thrips, and unless these are de 
stroyed the plants make no progress. This is 


“often the cause of deterioration in the health 
__.. of the plant, the young tender leaves being 


destroyed and the growth ruined. The 
Nicotine compounds are the best for fumi- 
gating, while a good plan, which 3s both 


effective and cheap, is to dip the tops of the J 


plants in a solution of X-all insecticide, laying 
them on their sides for a few hours until 


‘liquid has drained away. If this is- done | 
frequently during the early stages of the new 


growth the thrips will be held in ew 7 


Dendrobium formosum - 


"This, together with its variety sigan | 
© is, no-doubt, the finest of the white Ver | 
-drobiums, its large flowers ie 
excepting the lip, which has an orange-ye A 
Ít is an autumn bloomer and ma | 
with D. Phalænopsis. Jt ¥8 : 


be grown 


iving i i ‘known in the Calcutta Botanic sarees | 
ceiving immediate attention, and where pos- `a century ago, and was introdu 


ie ; in 
British gardens in 1837, having been found 


the Khasia Hills by Gibson when rg | 
collecting for the then Duke of pom n 
It is widely distributed in north-astern 


and Burma, and it is also found in the Mar 


flowering grove swamps of the Andaman Islands. 


formosum is found growing at low adim 
‘consequently it requires a hot, ptt 
sphere, especially during Its period b in 
and very little shade. Somewhat Sagan 
growth and-appearance are D. infun se j 
and D, Jamesianum, but these are si 
the mountains further inland, aM the cot 
brought ‘under cultivation they enjoy 
ditions of the cool or intermediate house., 


being pure while, 


e-m 


s Nore November 3, 19 


and every piecer TOR 
form a plant, Ip vey; 
Which Japanese Ap:2 +. 
gated, itis surprising ie 
largely used for mizi 
places, 


_ , 
Southern Counties 

Late Peach-house l 
No time should be lost now that the last 


n l of the fruits have been gathered in getting 
l the trees relieved of the wood which carried 
` the crop, as it is of no further value. As far 


Odontoglossun aye as possible the weakest of the wood of cur- 
s production should also be cut 


This pretty Coloatin(. rent season’s 

ever been importeding out in all instances where more than a suffi- 

hat is the reason why ss ciency to furnish the trees with bearing wood 
season has been laid in. Both 


for next 
operations will allow of that retained being 


regulated and given more space so that air 
and light may circulate and play freely be- 
tween it with a view to obtaining a more 
perfect maturation of the wood, especially in 
unheated houses. Keep the border in.a 
proper state of moisture.  Ventilate freely, 
and if the foliage is at all infested with red- 
spider syringe with soapy water to which 
flowers of sulphur have been added. Should 
root-lifting or renovation of borders have be- 
come necessary get it done while the leaves 
are yet on the trees. . 


Late Grapes 


een, When exhib: } 
lorticultural Sociatr o | 
ceived an Award of \!:: 
has been occasional s 
a very graceful plar: 
habit it somewhat rz 
own Ô. constrictum | 
s species, two spies o 
2 same pseudo-bulh 1° 
ars in succession, Ti 
all side, the sepals © 
rked with red-brown, 
te, sometimes bean 
nson spots. This 0 
ceed in the col Ki 


rage temperature isë The principal thing, now the Grapes are 
leaves become tt.’ ripe and the temperature reduced to 5o degs. 
is invariably awed’ = and 55 degs. by day and 45 degs. to 50 degs. 

l at night, is to maintain a dry, healthy atmo- 


surroundings (00 mi“ : e | 
stood upon invert’ Sphere combined with a free circulation of 
likely to be od" air to prevent decay setting in, In further- 
ùgh it is posible 0E ance of this dictum keep everything out of 
theless, essential fr vinery requiring water and cover the surface 
damp throughout 1% of the border with dry litter to prevent mois- 
for repotting wale’ ture from rising. In spite of all precautions 
fy be needed wet?“ Spot” disease will sometimes give trouble. 

A eper wn A daily scrutiny and prompt removal of any 
ar re pi affected berries are the best meang of dealing 
dA qh dame With and preventing it from spreading. Any 
as da fbe gi bunches of the Black Hambro variety still on 
n Msn the Vines will be better’ cut and transferred 
nd press the camp > 
rowths of 0E: 

n are particu" 

all thrips, and 2° 


to the Grape-room 

tly vinery 

The pruning of the Vines now the leaves 
are nearly all down should be done when the 


the plants mise! leaning and dressing of the rods and finally 
he cause of dee the cleansing of the house can be done when 
plant, the ws” Weather conditions are unfavourable for out- 
ad and the g" door work to be carried on. Any structural 
» compound € repairs or alterations required should also be 

dř attended to and, if needed, give all interior 


while a sr é 
and cheap, is We Woodwork a coat of paint. 
he . Ly: " - 
1a souin Globe Artichokes 

j i $ Y i ia e e 
their i ae Clear away old flower-stems, likewise dead 
as dane "end decaying leaves, and then make prepara- 


‘ afin ‘ x i x : 
ty during yo tions. for allording winter protection. by 
heth" driving in a double row of stakes round the 

stools, between which litter can, when re- 


Yeni [quired be placed. Some of the same 
agit paternal put over the tops of the stakes will 
eat ST keep out snow and ward off frost. At the 

wb, the jars” ase put a ring of fine ashes about 9 inches 

“its IS ae high and the same in width. When the 

the lip i Plants do not winter well take the precaution 

t ig an aun to POC up a good number of offsets with roots 


bh 


eT eS Should wet weather continue lift and store 
a P gals Mtermediate and long-rooted varieties, other- 
for IM geet Wise there is a risk of the-roots splitting and 
yay emng spoilt. Place sand or fine dry soil 
jr between each laver of roots as they are laid 


es: Mor ant.. A 
SANS not only do the fr quent rains keep the roots 
vane å Saturated condition, but the rough winds 
yok, Mtail constant ittention to prevent damage 


ing H eA * i 
w a being done to the growths. A W. 


‘ 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


9 9 
Midland Counties 

Wall trees 

Where the planting of wall trees has to be 
done the work should be pushed on with all 
possible dispatch, as the sooner the work is 
completed the better will be the results next 
season. When replanting wall trees the old 
soil should always be removed and replaced 
with fresh compost. A little bone-meal may 
‘be used with advantage where Peaches and 
Nectarines are planted, but manure of any 
other kind should be avoided. 


Winter pruning ` 

This should be commenced as soon as all 
the leaves are off the treés, and as much of it 
done as possible before bad weather sets in. 


The vegetable garden 

The future success of crops largely depends 
on the cultivation of the soil at this season. 
Early digging and trenching are most im- 
portant, for by having the ground turned over 
at an early date full advantage will be 
obtained of the autumn.rains, as well as 
frost and snow when they arrive. Through 
delay in digging a great part of the benefit 
arising from these agents will naturally be 
lost, and where circumstances allow trench- 
ing should be begun at once. Let it be two 
spits deep, and lay up the surface as roughly 
as possible, either in ridges or spadefuls in 
one lump. Let the top spit be laid in the 
bottom, the bottom one on the top; but if the 
bottom soil is of an uncongenial nature let 
part of it remain there, remembering that all 
must be thoroughly broken up and turned 
over. An improvement may be made by add- 
ing gritty road-scrapings, leaf-soil, and 
burnt refuse—all excellent material for im- 


proving poor sub-soils and increasing the 


depth of shallow ones. The chief aim must 
be deep, rich soil before first-class crops of 
vegetables can be expected. For root crops 
the less fresh manure the better, but for the 
Brassica or Pea families plenty of good 
manure should be added. : 


Asparagus 


The plants in the permanent beds having 
completed their growth, the stems may be cut 
down and burnt. The quickest and best way 
of clearing the growth is to use a pair of 
hedge shears. Clear the beds of all weeds 
and give a light mulch of well-decayed 
manure, Which should be covered with a little 


soil from the allevs. 


Lettuce 


Provide materials for protecting Lettuces 
and Endive grown in the open. Frames may 
be placed over the plants, or they mav be 
carefully lifted and placed close together in 
frames. Prick out small Lettuces into frames 
for spring use, affording abundance of air on 
all favourable occasions. 


Spring-flowering plants and bulbs 


The planting of these has been proceeded 
with under favourable conditions, and will 
shortly be completed. In certain beds and 
borders that are filled exclusively with Wall- 
flowers the soil is made very firm at the time 
of planting, as this causes the plants to make 
slow but sturdy growth, thus enabling them 
better to withstand severe frosts. All tender 
plants have been taken up, potted, and placed 
in safe quarters. : 


Salvia patens 
This should now be lifted and stored to pro- 


pagate from in the spring. Plant them in 
boxes, standing them in a cool frame from 
which frost is excluded, keeping them on the 
dry side but not dried off. F. W.G. 
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Stove 
A succession of Eucharis Lilies may be 


obtained by introducing small batches into 
heat at regular intervals. If the blooms be 
wanted quickly the pots must be plunged in 
bottom heat or at least placed upon a warm 
surface. In the latter event care must be 
taken to keep the surroundings moist. Weak 
liquid manure will give strength to the spikes 
and substance to the blooms. Hard forcing 
need not yet be resorted to, and the inside 
temperature ought to be regulated by that 
out of doors. Such things as Dracænas and 
Crotons ought to be in that position which 
will give them the maximum of light. Those 
who yet grow Stephanotis floribunda may 
thin out all the weak shoots, leaving the 
stronger ones at a good length and disposing 
them thinly in order to encourage thorough 
ripening. Mealy-bug is the determined enemy 
of Stephanotis, and it must be got rid of in 


some way. 


Fruit gathering 

The harvesting of the scanty crop of Apples 
should receive attention on dry days. This 
being a lean year every fruit ought to be most 
carefully handled in order that the keeping 
may not be impaired bv bruises or otherwise, 
The fruit-room, of course, will have been 
thoroughly cleaned out, and free ventilation js 


desirable. | 


Dablias 


As soon as the foliage of Dahlias has been 
cut by frost there is no point in allowing the 
plants to remain in bed or border. Let them 
be cut over about 1 foot above the ground 
line, lifted, and exposed to the sun for a few 
hours before storing the tubers for the winter. 
It is very necessary that each root be cor- 
rectly labelled. Dahlias winter perfectly in a 
cool shed which is frost-proof along’ with 
Potatoes, for if too much heat be given the 
tubers shrivel and lose their vitality, some of 
them, indeed, dying outright. 


Herbs , z 


There is not now much demand for Mint, 
but if a few roots be lifted and boxed, placing 
them in a cool pit, a supply may be ensured 
for some time. Occasionally Basil and Sweet 
Marjoram are in request in a green state 
during winter, and a few of the best plants 
potted up and put under glass will furnish a 
supply. 

Cuttings 

If for any reason cuttings of Pentstemons 
of the Newbury Gem type, of Pansies, Violas, 
or Calceolarias, have not been taken, there is 
not now much time to waste. In the case of 
Tufted Pansies many shoots are now spring- 
ing up in the centre of the plants, and these 
may at times be detached with rootlets, and 
if put into prepared beds in cold frames make 


excellent plants. 


Spring bedding 

The clearing of flower-beds is now im- 
minent, and they ought to be manured 
according to their requirements, lightly dug 
over, and replanted. Spring flower garden- 
ing can be done comparatively cheaply by 
using autumn-sown annuals and such 
biennials as Forget-me-nots, Wallflowers, 
Campanulas—including the Canterbury Bells 
and the white and blue forms of C. carpatica. 
Primroses and Polvanthuses which were 
Sown in spring, and which have been grown 
in a cool, rather shaded position, will now be 
massive plants which will bloom freely in 
spring. Some of the better Foxgloves are not 
without value for late spring work, but they 
are only suitable for the edges of shrubberies 


or for planting in the wild garden. 
| W. McG. 
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THE ABC OF G ARDENING ` Thien i TE for at a given stage 


you turn the plant out of th 


T aa ES : i that there is an abundance E pot, discover | 
i Orns > | | i - + round the sides, then shift ; > Toots showing fi“ 
Training dainty Fuchsias as greenhouse or {uni the sides, then s compost p, | 
Oe { N ne © loam is retained to half a. 
| window plants | o arera aa es lalf the quantity and the 4: 


From the one-sided, dust-laden plants one 
_ sometimes sees in the cottage window to the needlessly bad-shaped plants. I say ‘‘ need- 
| = large, perfectly-formed, tapering specimens lessly’’ because I know of nothing more 
‘one sees at a flower show is a far, far cry, easily kept in shape either as a pyramid, a 

yet it shows how truly ubiquitous the Fuchsia spreading bush, or even as a standard. Also, - 

: | | a I have noticed how vast is the majority of 
plants that remain small, not because it is the 
‘intention to keep them so, but merely froni 
lack of knowing how ready they are to attain 
quite imposing dimensions. I take it that 
outside the rank of professional gardeners 
very few know ;that_in one year a fuchsia 
cutting may be grown into a fine specimen 
plant. Figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4 are meant to 
illustrate this, and are truly descriptive of the 
progress of hundreds of. plants which I have 

grown myself. Of course, it could not be , 
successfully: accomplished without being 
definitely in view from the beginning ; neither 
‘could it without the aid of glass in the early} 


. | — equally of rotted į 
! ; Absa a ) ma 
moved to do this because one sees so many 24 leaf-soil, with sand, Za 


APR Te September _ part of the season; but even a cottager, with- 
Fig. 1—The cutting In j e / . ọut a pane of glass moré than what is in his 
; roop S i ; T windows, could successfully reach the 7-inch : _ 
| 7 "is. and how it is alike popular in every grade pot stage and have a stately, beautiful, and. (heh 3 
| of society. It stands in a category by itself, ‘imposing plant. Little skill but plenty of love . BS 3—In a 7-inch, pot In May 
é for there is no other popular plant even re-: is needed, with some -forethought as to soil Ote chs: pyramidal growth 


l © motely resembling it. The Pelargonium is and position. | l 
; ag ubiquitous, but who would think of.com- At the end of August half-a-dozen cuttings This. stage brings us up to the beginning 
paring the two? It gives vivid colouring and Should be taken fromthe old plant and put of May, and normally there should be several 

. will stand the same treatment, or ill-treat- round the inside edge of a 43-inch pot, using side shoots at various stages of growth. It 

ment, with some equanimity ; but where iùn 4 compost ‘of light sandy soil with a basis of | is these which have to be nipped and not the 

the Pelargonium do you get the same grace loam in it. They should be stood under a head of the plant. In pinching them the eye 

and elegance, the same daintiness and abund- Shaded hand-light or in a frame to root, but must direct the hand, so that the idea of shape 

ance of bldom? In the Fuchsia every flower should not. be encouraged to grow. When may be acted upon, and practically this keep f. 

i | is a marvel of construction—the slender fila- tooted they are sure to grow a little, but they ing of lateral growth to shape is about all the }., 

| | ment by which it is suspended, the waxy should still remain in the store pot, and as pruning or trimming required throughout. f.. 
sepals thrown well back, the handsome and Autumn wanes they should be given a partial No flowers must yet be permitted to f., 

often massive corolla of purple, red, or white. rect. If they are restarted with the New materialise, for when they come they take up |, 
| : . AN this is repeated a hundred times over iN year in heat, they should be potted off into much of the vigour of the plant so tht ]; 
+ v an ordinary-sized plant, and truly one is cor- 3-inch pots before the end.of January, and growth is considerably retarded. „The plant § 
T; rect in claiming that it stands in a category - this is where the grower- with heat at his makes desperate efforts to bloom, because f. 
alone. Favoured indeed is that countryside disposal would gain the advantage, because that is-the end of its existence. Our wil }. 

‘ where the semi-hardy Fuchsia flourishes and” those who only have cool greenhouses, or the 
becomes a great shrub, for there, and notin ¢ottager with no, glass at all, could not pot 

| the greenhouse varieties, are the capabilities the cuttings off till the end of February or 
E > of the Fuchsia fully displayed. Plants 6 feet March. At this stage the ultimate shape of 


the plant must be decided. It is, of course, 
impossible to build a standard in one year,. 
"but the bush and the pyramidal form are both 
natural, and develop almost of themselves. If 
a, spreading bush is needed the young plant 
should haved its head nipped off when it has 
grown § inches or 6 inches, but not so the 
pyramid, and as this latter is the more 
popular, illustrated also in our sketches, it 
is the form I will follow. Say that the young 
plant was duly transferred from the store pot 
into a 3-inch pot. The soil should be half 
loam and half ‘leaf-soil, with a. little sand, 


1 
t 


es bao eee le 


| E rit ET . oa and it should be grown not too far removed 
es | ea. ._ wy 3 from the glass and in the fullest light. When 


the growth, confined to a single shoot, has 

reached the height of 4 inches, if you turn 

it carefully out of the pot you will find it has 

as rooted through. It would then be disposed to 
grow more rapidly, and so a check to top . 

erm iS se not by nipping off its 

= 7 TE h ead, as in the: ċase of the bush, but by im- 

Fig. 2—in-a 44 ues polis _ mediately shifting it into a larger pot. That 


l l next shift is to a 43-inch pot, commonly l | 
high, and as many feet through, may often known as a 48 size. That does not stop ; : 


I ‘be seen, and a thousand flowers hang like ` growth for more than a few days, but while SSF a 
pii e drops of fire glowing against the dense dark- it does retard the upward movement it pro- Fig. 4—Flowering in August in a 9-inch P% 
: green leaves. Nothing else can give such duces side shoots, which are what you require. . 
wealth of beauty, lasting as it does from June — As the roots become established the lower side 


till late October. : shoots spread out toward the sides of the pot, differs, so we suppress the flowers. Itis po 

It is not the outdoor variety I wish.to dis- and a pair immediately above them come into sible that at this stage some support ae i 
cuss just now, but those grown in pots, being, taking up their course as’ secondary to necessary to hold the side shoots in the . 
whether for the greenhouse, the conservatory, the others.. Top growth again becomes pro- tion they are required to fill in order or 
or the cottage window, and I am the more minent, but can no longer claim a monopoly. cure symmetry. A clean, thin green or WH 


4 


* o 


Nes | 

ae is rept i, November 3, 1923 

he Plat ot d í i k i 
Sanawiei tick alongside the main growth is best, an 
des, then hs AA ol looping or loosely tying the shoots 
he rithe ge is preferable to the sticking in of a number of 
idoki: smaller sticks. As June approaches I have 
wide pets: seen many growers who at once pot their 
- inch pot, thus 


With sand 


(4 When shifting to the 74-inch 


lants from a 6-inch to a g- 
g them their final shift; but I prefer to 
em an intermediate shift to a pot 
his, not because J think the 
but solely in the 


givin 
give th 
7} inches, and t 
other too great a shift, t nt 
` interest of the plant, and inducing the side 
shoots to become more bushy. I know this 
ts the best in the long run, for again and 
ain I have compared and proved it so. 
pot I ares the 

compost again, a richer mixture by leaving 
out the leaf-soil and using half loam, half 
If anything will make 


rotted cow manure. 
a Fuchsia vigorous that compost will, but in 
using it I am careful to provide a good and 
efficient drainage. Allowing a difference of 


five or six weeks in | 
be the final stage for either the cottager or 


A the cold-house grower—the latter leading the 


former by a fortnight. I have seen mag- 
nificent plants in this size pot, 73 inches, 
grown under very unfavourable conditions, 
and only the ambition of an enthusiast need 
lead anyone further ;.but the plants I have 
' been following must go on to their ultimate 


pai stage, and in’ July be potted into a g-inch or 
jo-inch pot. In late August and on till 
October, during which period the bloom 1s en- 

wo: couraged, I have had plants 33 feet in height, 
wht: with as nearly -as possible the same diameter 
awe at their base, and the flowers upon them have 
tov: been almost as numerous as the leaves. Not 
gc until now have they been given any liquid 
Jut: Manure, but directly I know that they are 
aig”. Well established in the large pots I feed them 
ees regularly. Since their final potting they, 
wx. With me, stand outside, some of them to grace 
“wi @ broad flight of steps, others on the edge 
„iie Of the path in front of the windows. They 
i. finish their season in the conservatory, where 
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they are carried directly the October winds 
begin, and they continue to bloom most pro- 
fusely throughout the whole of the month. 
The single varieties lend themselves best to 
this method of cultivation because their habit 
is vigorous; the double ones, like Lucy 
Fimis and E. G. Hill, ‘being comparatively 
puny. Of course, those who are fortunate 
enough to possess facilities may grow them 
on to greater things during the following 
years, for Fuchsias are, comparatively, long 
lived, F. J. F. 


Violets in pots 


These can be successfully flowered on a 


| greenhouse stage quite near the front lights, 


or a shelf within 1 foot of the glass roof. 
Grown with the ordinary run of subjects they 
are liable to disease on account of being 
given more water necessary for the welfare 
of the other plants. Pots 6 inches in 
diameter are a suitable size. These must be 
thoroughly clean and well drained, and the 
plants firmly potted. Most gardeners have thcir 
favourites, but na one will err much in select- 
ing the old yet lovely double variety, Marie 
ouise (lavender-blue, with a flush of white, 
large, early, and very sweet scented), Lady 
Hume Campbell (a lighter shade, very free 
and sweet), Mrs. J. J. Astor (of a reddish 
Colour, very free, but not everybody's choice), 
onte de Brazza (a good white, farge flower), 
and last, but not least among the doubles, the 
old Neapolitan (pale lavender), very free, and 
Probably a little later than the others. Ex- 
cellent singles are Princess of Wales and La 
france, two very large-flowered varieties with 
extra long stalks. Llovd George is another 
‘xcellent variety. There are several others 
differing slightly in colour, but those above 


Mentioned are sure to give satisfaction. 
J.M. 
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The Tomato: How to achieve success 


This has become popular in comparatively 
recent years. Prior to that time it was culti- 


vated more as a curiosity than as a source of | 


food. The Tomato is only slightly less hardy 
than. the Potato. Both are natives of Peru. 
A temperature which may be described as 
“ warm temperate ” is suitable for both. An 
excess of water to the roots is injurious to 
both, so is too little water. Thus we see 
“ the happy mean” is the motto for the 
cultivator with regard to heat, air, and 
water. There remain the essentials—food 
and light. Broadly speaking, neither plant 
can receive too much daylight, but hot, 
burning sun may and will cause injury to the 
plants if there be a deficiency of water at 
the roots, because of the excessive evapora- 
tion being greater than can be supplied and 
the right balance maintained between roots 
and leaves. Both Potatoes and Tomatoes 
suffer under such circumstances, and the 


crops of each are thereby affected. 
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Fig. 1—Diagram of Tomato trained to one 
stem, showing method of pinohing out 
the young shoots. 


The vear 1923 has not been an ideal one 
for Potatoes, nor for Tomatoes in the open. 
There had not been the average amount of 
either heat or rain up to the end of August, 
but the Potato crops were the least and the 
Tomato the most adversely affected. 
Tomatoes growing in the open air showed no 
indication of colour in scores of gardens at 
the end of the first week in August. All 
who know something of the cultivation of 
the Tomato in the open air are aware that 
in. order to gather ripe fruit in September 
from plants so grown, at least one bunch of 
fruit must be set on the plants at the time 
thev are planted out early in June. These 
fruits grow during June and July and attain 
their full size. They commence to colour 
earlv in August, and usually, with the com- 
mencement of September, coloured and eat- 
able Tomatoes may be gathered before anv 
severe frost is experienced in September. 

The present is not the time to deal with 
the earlier growth of the Tomato plants. We 
will consider their treatment during the past 
summer, that we may do better another vear. 


STOPPING AND PINCHING are the common 
and greatest weaknesses of the amateur 
grower of the Tomato. To stopping and 
pinching must be added the mutilation of the 
main leaves, which are so important to the 
plant. The entire removal of one of those 
leaves is a great mistake. The removal of 
any part of one of them is only a degree less 
wrong. It is difficult to conceive how such a 
practice originated. Those main leaves are 
the chief centres of activity for the whole 
plant. The side shoots which spring from 
the base of these main leaves are there for a 
purpose, if required, but under good manage- 
ment they are almost never required. Hence 
they are nearly always pinched out. The 
main leaves should not be injured upon anv 
account. ‘‘ Stopping ” consists in pinching- 
out the central part, or axis, of the main 
stem when its further extension is un- 
desirable. The young side shoots, alluded to 
above, are there for the purpose of extension 
vertically, if required, to'replace the main 
branch broken or destroyed bv accident, and 
to grow laterally to occupy a larger area of 
surface than could be filled by one stem only. 
It is possible, and quite easy, to grow the 
Tomato on the extension system and to cover 
with one plant an area which would require 
five or 10 plants. This would be under plass, 
but it would not be so successful in the 
open, the branches of the Tomato being so 
susceptible to disease and injury, and being 
naturally less enduring than the Vine, for 
example. Therefore the Tomato is com- 
monly confined to one stem only, both under 
glass and in the open ground. Moreover, we 
see how closely the Tomato and Potato re- 
semble each other. The Tomato requires 


-only a slightly higher mean temperature, 


which ts provided by a glass roof and one or 
two rows of hot-water piping. The atmo- 
sphere of the Tomato-house should be as 
fresh and buoyant as the atmosphere outside, 

A village schoolmaster, personally known 
to me, is one of the most successful of 
amateur «Tomato growers, and he grows 


them—or did several vears ago—under half- ` 


a-dozen old lights. These he knocked to- 
gether and erected in the form of a small 
lean-to greenhouse. — Air-tightness was not 
desired. In that structure an amazing quan- 
tity of fine Tomatoes was annually grown. 
So low were the plants fruited that the lower 
part of the lowest bunches rested upon the 
earthen floor, and the highest were just 


Within reach of the hand of the grower. 


These facts should be sufficient to encourage 
anyone desirous of successfully cultivating 
the Tomato under glass, even though he may 
not possess a greenhouse. ° 
Fig. 1 suggests a one-stemmed Tomato 
plant bearing bunches of young fruit. The 
curved lines marked suggest main leaves with 
as many young shoots which have been 
pinched off. AAA at the top of the plant 
suggest three voung shoots which have not 
been pinched off, and will not be until the 
bunch of flowers at C is ** set.” J. U. 


” Root crops 

The bed of maincrop Carrots should now 
be ready for lifting—indeed, if lifting be 
delayed too long a good percentage of the 
roots will be liable to crack. These may be 
stored in a cool place, packed in drv sand 
or ashes. Beets may be handled in a similar 
manner. A batch of Horseradish can be 
lifted and placed on the north side of a wall, 
where it can be easily come at in the event of 
bad weather. Late Potatoes, too, should now 
be lifted and stored, and althouzh roots of 
all kinds will keep well in a frost-proof shed, 
there is no doubt that the natural flavour is 
better preserved when they are “ pitted," or 
stored in clamps covered with earth. 
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Hyacinths in pots — 


The principal points to be considered in the 
culture of Hyacinths in pots arè the` selec- 


tion of bulbs of the best varieties in — 


their separate colours, the purchase of 
bulbs that are of full size and perfectly 


ripened, and the usé of a compost that is rich — 


and moderately open. There are, however, 
other matters which, if of less importance 
must have attention to ensure the proper de- 
velopment of both foliage and flower-spikes. 
The selection and purchase of the bulbs 
should be made early in the autumn. 

I have seen it stated by many writers the 
bulbs should be potted by the middle of Sep- 
tember. This is not at all necessary, and it 
is seldom the bulbs are started so early. In 
all my long experience I found it suffice if the. 
purchases are made, and the potting done by 
the end of the second week in October; but 


_ I do not advise the: work being delayed much 
- beyond that period, or there will be consider- 


able risk. For the production of exhibition 
specimens bulbs. ,of the- highest possible 
quality are alone suitable, and the order 
ought to be given to the dealer early enough 
for him to supply them. It should also be 
borne in mind that the bulbs commence to 
deteriorate if kept out of the soil long after 
the time I have stated. Vhey do not have 


_ sufficient time to become so well furnished 


with roots as they should be by the winter. 
For those with little experience of Hyacinth 
bulbs I may state that solidity is of much 
more importance than size, and if the bulb is 
heavy in proportion to its diameter it will not 
fail to produce a good spike. When the bulbs © 


arrive let them remain in the bags until- 


potted, as exposure to light and air for any, 
length of time is injurious to them. 

It. is comparatively simple the preparation 
of the pots and compost, but every detail. 


‘must be thoroughly carried out, for in the 


cultivation of bulbs, as in other things, suc- 
cess in a great-measure depends upon careful 
attention to small matters. . o 
-For exhibition Hyacinths the most suitable 
pots are those 6 inches in diametex,; and of. 


`- the regulation depth of about 6 inches. There 


is no necessity to use pots of exceptional 
depth, as some growers recommend, but at 
the same time avoid the shallow pots fre- 
quently met with. The pots must be clean 
both within and without, and the drainage 
must be well arranged and sufficient to carry 
off superfluous water without taking up too 
much space. Break up the crocks to a 
medium size and place a layer in each pot. 
1 inch in thickness. To prevent the compost 
filtering down between the crocks I prefer to 
place on them a thin layer of Moss, then a 
layer of dried horse droppings, which affords 
assistance to the plants when in full growth. 
The compost should consist of friable loam 
containing a good proportion of fibre, decom- 
posed manure from an old hot-bed, and sharp 
silver sand. The proportions should be two 
parts manure and one part sand to every four 
parts of loam. It is necessary. that both loam 
and manure should’ be in a moderately moist 
state in order that the bulbs may have suf- 
ficient moisture about them to encourage the 
production of roots, but there must not be the 
slightest risk of pastiness when the compost 
is pressed into the pots. The bulbs must be 
potted firmly and just deep enough for the 
point of the neck to be just visible above the 
compost, the surface of which should be 
1 inch below the upper edge of the rim. The 
pots should be loosely filled with the compost 
and the bulbs pressed into it. Then make the. 
soil firm and fill up the pots to the proper 
depth. If you follow this advice the bulbs 
are fixed securely without risk of their being 
loosened when making roots, as is frequently 
the case when the pots are filled‘ firmly with 


distance of the glass. 


soil and the bulbs pressed in. See that the 
bulbs are correctly labelled, after which stand 
the pots out of doors in a sheltered position 
on a thick bed of ashes, and heap over them 
to the depth of 10 dnches or 12 inches some 
loose material like Cocoanut-fibre refuse, 
spent hops, leaf-mould, etc. 

The object in plunging the bulbs in a bed 
of material as advised is to promote the pro- 


duction of roots before the foliage and flower- 


spikes; therefore they must remain in the 


_ plunging-bed until they are well furnished 


with roots. After six weeks they must be 
examined occasionally. When well rooted 
remove them to a pit or house, but they must 
not be subjected to more heat than will keep 
them safe from frost. For the first week or 
to days place them on the floor of the struc- 
ture where they will not receive -too much 
light, afterwards placing.them within a short 
The position is im- 
portant whilst they are making their growth, 
for if the foliage becomes drawn the grower 
will lose several points, as judges attach con- 
siderable importance to stout, short foliage. 
As to the length of time they are to re- 
main in the cool-house or pit will depend upon 


. when they were potted and the date of the 


exhibition. At any rate, avoid hard forcing, 
even for a short time, as it is sure to weaken 
in some degree both flower-spikes and leaves. 
If, therefore, they are required to bloom some 
time before they naturally flower, give them 
a little artificial heat from a comparatively 
early stage, bringing them on slowly with the 
advantage of a position near the glass, and a 
nice circulation of air about them. A tem- 
perature of about 60 degs. will bring them on 
steadily, and should they be coming: on too 
rapidly ‘it is easy to reduce the temperature or 
remove to. cooler quarters. When they are 
more advanced shade will be necessary 


-during bright sunshine, but the shading must 


ba removed immediately there is no necessity 
for it. | p 5" 
From the time the bulbs commence to grow 
freely liberal supplies of water will be re- 
quired, which should be as soft as possible. 


When the spikes have attained. 3 inches or 


4 inches in height they-will derive consider- 
able benefit from occasional supplies of weak 
liquid manure. The best liquid I have always 
found is the drainings from the manure-heap 


well diluted with water; the next is 2 ounces | 


of guano in 3 gallons of water. 

In selecting the varieties-double the num- 
ber of sorts required should be obtained, as 
it is impossible to have all the plants in 
proper condition for the exhibition on a cer- 


_ tain date. 


The following are a few good varieties :— 
Gertrude (bright pink, large and compact), 
Lady Derby (soft salmon-rose), General 
Pelissier (deep crimson, very fine), Gigantea 
(blush pink, large truss), Cardinal Wiseman 
(carmine-rose, large bells), Arentine Arendse 
(grand pure white), La Grandesse (splendid 
spike of pure white), Mauve Queen (large 
dark mauve), Haydn (large  lilac-mauve), 
Captain Boyton (fine spike, lilac-blue), La 
Peyrouse (porcelain blue), King of the Blues 
(splendid dark blue), Menelik (deep black- 
blue), Grand Maitre (deep porcelain ‘blue), 
City of Haarlem (deep yellow, very good) 


3 


Buff Beauty (a very lovely shadé), Mar- 


chioness of Lorne (orange-yellow), Obelisque 
(good truss, deep yellow). F. H. 


Gladioli ; 
_ These ought also to be lifted shortly, retain- 
ing the foliage and tying each variety in a 
separate bundle, labelling each carefully. The 
bundles may be hung up in the potting-shed, 
or even in a stoke-hole, where they will be 
perfectly safe.. | 


-in the case of the Black Currant. by those 


1] 'ovember 3, 19% 
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Propagation of Gooseberries-and 
Currants 4 

There is no reason why a small §pace in 
the kitchen garden should not be reserved for 


the propagation of these fruit bushes, thereby 
affording a reserve stock of young plants to 


take the place of those which appear to be i 
more or less worn out. Propagation by 15, 
means of cuttings is undoubtedly the best, d 
and these should be inserted during the early a 
autumn. They may, however, be put in woh 
during the winter or early spring, but those 43 
which are inserted in the autumn have the 4°, 
advantage of a certain amount of warmth zh 
which the soil still retains at that period, and 4 
in consequence of which an early formation |... 
of callus is produced. Such cuttings.willpro  :., 
duce strong growth during the following = 
spring. . a 

Cuttings should be selected from strong, 1 
well-ripened wood of the previous season's F: 
growth—an important point, not only incon ‘TA 
nection with the emission of roots, but also a 
in securing a good, healthy root system, and b 
a stem capable of transmitting the necessary 4 


nutriment to the fruiting parts in time to 
come. Always endeavour to cut the wood 
where the base is solid. l 
In making the cuttings the lower ends 
should be cut transversely immediately below 
a joint, and the upper portions shortened, 
leaving the cuttings from ro inches to 
12 inches in length. All the lower buds, and — 
in the case of the Gooseberry the spines-also, 
should be removed, leaving only three or four 
of the uppermost buds for the formation of 
branches. Exception may however be made 


who do not desire to grow the bushes with 
a clean “leg.” Choosing an open situa 7” 
tion, and a rich free soil for preference, place 
the cuttings in narrow trenches 4 inches deep, 
treading the soil firmly against them, and 
allowing a distance of 6 inches between the 
cuttings in the row and 1 foot between the 
rows. Watering is very rarely necessafy, but 
may be required during a dry season. Much, 


> 


however, may be done to retain the moisture 
in the soil by constant use of the hoe. 


Apple Bismarck 


I have come to the conclusion that 
Bismarck is what may be described as 4 
“local” Apple—that is- to say,.an Apple 
which will do exceptionally well in some dis- 
tricts while it is comparatively a failure, vear 
after year, in others. I have been confirme 
in this opinion by the excellent crops which | 
have seen upon trees of this variety during 
the present season when Apples are rather i 
negligible quantity, these trees being W i 
clad, while others—even the usually free 
bearing Codlins—are practically eee 
am not particularly enamoured of Pre 
believing that it is but of moderate EE l 
but the fact remains that in some distin | 
and in seasons such as this has} hy ae 
variety is worth growing. It ought, pernaps 


n hine ua oa N at 


: 5 e i 
.to be added that the trees to which reference | 


ve 
T $ y c e on the broa -lea 
has been made are W McG. 


__Paradise stock. 


As the planting season will soon o 
me advise those that require a goo be n0 
Apple to plant Irish Peach. ERTE at eat 
question about its merits as an exc a tittle 
variety. In this part of Devon It 1$ al 
known. I only know of two gardens T i 
is grown. In one of these 1s 4 i Se ay l 
bearing splendid fruit ready for tA Margaret | 
as White Juneating and Early Red aes 

Sidbury. rae 
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‘RT Chrysanthemums 
fC New early-flowering 


Coma Varieties 


TM Ra Already this season quite a long list of 
Hens romising novelties has been submitted to the 
oleh: Floral Committee of the National Chrys- 
Me std: anthemum Society. A high standard ‘of 
Of thee sti, quality has been observed by this body for a 
Nom att long time past, and the present season, 
Wim judging by the few first-class sorts that have 
| be inst i- gained distinction, has proved that a high 
paie standard is still being maintained. 

toak. The first meeting of the present season. wag 
dnt- held on September 17th last, on which occa- 
etime sion no fewer than 30 varieties were placed 
leinz before the Floral Committee, but only two of 
[white these received a First-class Certificate and 
td Sie. two were commended. These varieties were 
T the following :— 

SHIRLEY SUNSET. — A small - flowered 
{gees Japanese not more than 3 inches in dia- 
oft Meter; colour, golden-bronze; height, 2 feet. 

. First-class Certificate to Mr. Woolman, Bir- 


arth dre: 


tant pr * 
oie {- mingham, 


ber flowered Japanese variety, ‘the blooms of 
MM which the Committee placed in the same 
Irae aata das T wep 4 i 
>r category in regard to size as Roi des Blancs 
Mee and Source d'Or., The ‘flowers are each 
lit. _, about 3} inches in diameter; colour, chest- 
cut nut-red, with bronze reverse; height about 
ead feet. Commended for garden decoration, 
PE Also from Mr. Woolman. 
LicHrirLD Bronze.—A very fine novelty of 
We- Japanese form and of small to medium size, 
"well suited for garden use; colour, rich 
iy” bronze. The pretty flowers are borne on 
kk wiry stems and the plant attains a height of 
mi" about 3 fect. First-class Certificate to Mr. 
Wail" Thorpe, Lichfield. , 
ga% SEPTEMBER YeLLOW.—This is a beautiful 
wi soft yellow sport from September White, a 
ikë well-known white Japanese kind. The 
wie flowers are of medium size and are seen at 
ka= their best when disbudded to 10 blooms or so 
pe to each plant. Commended on September 
js Ith and awarded First-class Certificate on 
m further adjudication on October 1st. Also 
ioe from Mr. Thorpe. f a 
ato Two promising sorts worthy of inclusion in 
yan Next season's collections are :—O. J. Nills, a 
© wedling from the Japanese variety Hector 
„and Lichfield Pink; the colour purple 
E with silvery reverse; height about 3 feet. 
2 Best Man is a single-flowered variety; the 
k= blossoms each from 4 inches to 5 inches 
' across; colour, rosy-purple, with white zone 
i» found a disc of moderate size. 
ò Although there were not so many new 
« Sorts submitted to the Floral Committee on 
October rst, there were several sorts of splen- 
= did quality of which much is sure to be heard 
~ in the future.” The more noteworthy were 
w the following :— : 
-Purre FLAG.—A medium-sized Japanese 
/ flower with fairly long, drooping florets; 
. Wlour, purple-amaranth with silvery reverse. 
» This should prove a useful variety for market 
= When disbudded. From Mr. Woolman. 
Royat Satuts, already described above, 
teceived a First-class Certificate, and on the 
text day this variety gained an Award of 
| Merit at the meeting of the Roval Horticul- 
tural Society’s Floral Committee. 
MinstrEL.—Another attractive Japanese 
“flower borne on erect, wirv stems. The 
form is pleasingly reflexed and drooping, and 
the colour a deep rich crimson. Both in 
form and colour it reminds one of Mons. 
Wm. Holmes of earlier davs, but it is richer 
n colour than that variety, and is not so 
arge. First-class Certificate N.C.S. and 
Award of Merit, R.H.S. 
SHIRLEY TERRA-COTTA. — An interesting 
‘ingle having a small disc surrounded by 


re (fl: 
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twisting or slightly-curled florets of medium 
Width. There are about two rows of florets ; 
colour as the name implies. First-class 
Certificate to Mr. Wool man. 

_ Doreen Wootman.—Without a doubt this 
iS one of the finest, if not the best, of all the 
early single-flowered sorts. The flowers are 
each about 4 inches in diameter, the ray 
florets being arranged very evenly round a 
disc of moderate size. The colour is a 
beautiful bright terra-cotta. For the garden, 
as well as for market, this variety is sure to 
become very popular. First-class Certificate 
N.C.S. and Award of Merit R.H.S. Also to 
Mr. Woolman. The whole of Mr. Wool- 
man’s novelties had been cut from the open 
border, where they had had no artificial pro- 
tection, and they were a beautiful series. 

Mrs, Jack PEarson.—This is one of the 
most remarkable of the earlv-flowering 
decorative Japanese kinds. Mr. Philip Ladds, 
who gained unanimously the First-class 
Certificate of the N.C.S. and the Award of 
Merit of the R.H.S., savs he has been cut- 
ting from several acres of this variety since 
July 2oth last, and, from the same plants, 
fully expected to continue cutting until 
this month, but with protection for the plants 
at this latter period. It is what is known by 
market growers as useful only for cutting in 
sprays for market, each sprav carrving 
several very charming little blossoms. The 
peculiarity of this plant is that it continues to 
develop flowering growths, and is, in fact, a 
perpetual-flowering kind. The flowers are 
flat-petalled and on the small side, and their 
colour was defined by the N.C.S. Floral 
Committee as orange-bronze. 

The foregoing mav be regarded as the be- 
ginning of better times for the early-flower- 
ing section, of which too few new sorts have 
been introduced of late years, 


Chrysanthemums and earwigs 


With the housing of Chrysanthemums the 
trials of the grower have not ended. He finds 
that earwigs which troubled him earlier on 
in the garden have taken up their quarters 
amongst the prints under glass, and the same 
watchfulness is needed lest these pests should 
render useless the most promising buds. 
More than this, he is confronted with another 
enemy—damp—now that they are in closer 
quarters under the greenhouse roof. It is 
therefore wisest to remove all dead and 


-decaying leaves, and to ventilate as freely as 


opportunity offers, dusting any plants that 
show signs of mildew with sulphur. Asa 
rule it is best to water early in the dav, so 
that with free ventilation evaporation may 
take place, at the same time avoiding over- 
dryness, especially in the case of decorative 


Chrysanthemums grown in smaller pots than 
usual. LEAHURST. 


Chrysanthemum Mrs, Jack 
Pearson 


Mr. Philip Ladds, of Swanley, Kent, has 
grown a large number of plants of this 
during the present season. Recently I 
visited the trial of early-Nlowering Chrys- 
anthemums at Wisley, and of the many ex- 
cellent outdoor Chrysanthemums included in 
this trial none will compare with the variety 
under notice. The plant is about 3 feet in 
height and produces a splendid crop of most 
attractive flowers on long, wiry flower-stalks. 
Their colour is best described as brilliant 
bronze. It is an ideal plant for the outdoor 
garden and is invaiuable for cutting. I be- 
lieve Mr. Ladds began cutting flowers of this 
variety towards the end of July, and expects 
to continue cutting from the same plants 


slightly protected) until November. 
eee D. B. C. 
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Cabbage large versus small 


Large Cabbages are a mistake. It may 
help those who believe in size to point out 
how wastefuļ this is in Cabbage. To-day, 
September 14th, I saw a big head that was 
cut to go to an exhibition. It had been 
standing on the ground 12 months. When 
cut it was 2 feet across from the outside of 
the leaves. The head was large, but half of 
this was worthless from a food point. Having 
judged -at shows for many years J have 
noticed the tendency to place these big heads 
first. Where the above grew full nice 
medium ones could have been grown and re- 
moved im time to have put in a crop for 
winter. I am aware there is no advantage in 
planting a great many kinds that mature 
rapidly in autumn. Last year I tried sowing 
a medium-sized kind in March. From these 


I cut good heads early in August. 
l JORDANS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 
Tomatoes failing 


I cannot get my Tomato plants to grow 
Short and thick. Of course, they are grown 
in a greenhouse which does not admit as 
much air as I would like. Does the potting 
of the plants have anything to do with it? 
After I put them in the boxes they run up 
too far before the first flower forms and sets. 

Tomato. 

(The fact of the house being inadeguately 
ventilated explains the reason why the plants 
become ‘‘ leggy ” or drawn. Firm potting is 
essential, and, unless this detail js attended to, 
stout, short-jointed growth may be looked for 
in vain, even if all other conditions, such as 
ventilation, etc., are right. If the soil is not 
properly consolidated and the house is im- 
properly ventilated to boot, it is not surprising 
the results are unsatisfactory. The remedy 
therefore is quite obvious.] 


An old Asparagus bed 

Would vou kindly let me know what advice 
you can give me regarding my Asparagus 
bed? There are a good many blanks in the 
same. Can I buy plants from the nursery- 
men to fill them up, or must I make a new 
bed ? ASPARAGUS. 

[You may, of course, fill the vacancies in 
the Asparagus bed in question by purchasing 
two-year-old roots from a nurseryman next 
March or April, but it is doubtful if such a 
proceeding would pay vou for your trouble. 
It would be far more satisfactory to prepare 
a site for a new bed during the coming win- 
ter and plant it with two-year-old roots at the 
end of March or earlv in April next, Trench 
the site three spits deep, and with each spit 
work in a plentiful supply of manure.] 


Leeks failing 

My Leeks do not grow well. I never saw 
them fail before. I sowed them early in a 
frame and planted them out in May, but they 
made little .or no progress all summer. They 
were well manured. They have a vellow 
colour, not the green shade they should have. 
Thev were the same last vear. LEEK. 

[The yellow appearance of the foliage and 
the failure of the plants to make satisfactory 
progress point to the fact that something 
deleterious must be present cither in the soil 
or manure. What this is we are, of course, 
unable to say, but it is certain that some- 
thing of the kind is present (unless arti- 
ficial manure in too liberal a quantity has 
been afforded) to bring about such a result. 
From what source do vou obtain the manure 
you employ? Does it contain road sweep- 
ings or anything of a similar nature, as 
manure derived from such a source is at the 
present day quite unfit for garden use ?] 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 


in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 


` clearly written on one side of the paper only, and — 


‘addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


8, Bouverie Street, London, B.C. 4 Letters on - 


business should. be sent to the PUBLISHER. The 
mame and address, of the sender are required, in 


_ addition to any designation he may desire to be 


used in the paper. When more than one query is 


- sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
`i. the name and address being added to each. As 


GARDENING has to be sent to' press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediatoly following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. , = Se 


. Naming plants —All: who wish their plants to 
be rightly naméd should send fair examples of. 


each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 


of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any ‘one. 


week .by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 
Naming fruit —Several. specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from. several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
rine and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 


~ PLANTS AND FLOWERS 
Grub in. Citferaria leaves. ne, * 

(Cineraria).— Your . Cinerarias have’ been 
attacked by the grubs of the Marguerite 
Daisy-fly, which burrow in the leaves of these 
Daisies (as well as Chrysanthemums, 
Cinerarias, and other composite plants, and 
feed on. their inner substance. When many 


‘leaves are attacked as yours are, the plants - 


are not only rendered unsightly, but they 
suffer very considerably in health. The best 


way of deStroying the insect is to cut off the , 


infested leaves and burn them, or if the at- 


tack has only just begun, to pinch the leaves’ 


at the point where the grubs are. Syringing 
with an insecticide is of little use, as it 
would not reach the grubs, but this would 


have the effect of preventing the flies deposit-. 
ing their eggs on the leaves, if it could be | 


applied at the, proper time. 
Pruning Tree Pæonies , i 
(E. A. Saunders).—Tree Pæonies do not 
require pruning unless you wish to keep the 
plants dwarf. 
are so often destroyed by frost that pruning 
is necessary. If, however, you can protect 
them, pruning \is not required. Do not, on 
any account, disturb the plants. Every 
second season give them a dressing of rotteń 
mànure and fork it well into the soil. They 


should have plenty of water both before and 


after the flowering season. When out of 
bloom give weak liquid-manure at fréquent 
intervals to encourage the ‘formation of 
flower-buds for next year’s crop of bloom. 


Border in front of shrubs . 


(West Worthing).—Azaleas of the mollis 


section and dwarf Rhododendrons are both 
good but far from being suitable on a clay 
soil. Would.not Roses or hardy perennials: 
suit your purpose? There is plenty of good 
hardy plants flowering away for months— 
Pansies, Irises, Pyrethrums, Phloxes—that 
make a fine display, and which may be ex- 
tended into autumn if need be. If you will 
state the size of your border,-and whether 
these hardy things are likely to suit you, we 
will give you an assortment that will provide 
a successional flowering or one for a more 
fixed period, as you wish. 


Wintering Pelargoniums 

(S. W. Wright).—After lifting them and 
trimming them up slightly put them into pots 
or boxes, using sandy soil, and keep them in 


Unfortunately, the growths ` 
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a light room. A dark cellar would not 
answer, as they would all damp off. If you 
have a spare room into which frost cannot 
enter they will do very well in such a place 
if you keep the plants, fairly dry at the roots. 


-Repotting Diplacus glutinosus 


(E. A.).—As the Diplacus goes partially to 
rest during the winter your better way will be 
to leave it as it is till the spring, giving suf- 
ficient water during that time to keep the soil 
moderately moist. In March it may be cut 
back if necessary, putting in the points of the 
young growing shoots as cuttings, and treat- 
ing them the same as those of a Fuchsia. 
Then, -as soon as the old plant commences to 
push forth young shoots, it may be repotted 
in a mixture of. loam, leaf-mould, and sand. 
By this means you will have the old plant re- 
duced to convenient proportions, as well as 


-some young ones, which, if potted on, will 
` flower during the summer, Should more 


cuttings be needed a few young shoots from 
the old plant after the cutting back may be 
utilised for the purpose. 


“TREES AND SHRUBS 
Magnolia grandiflora not flowering 
' (D. W. Hill).—Over-vigorous growth is 
probably the cause of your Magnolia grandi- 


flora not blooming, the wood failing to ripen, 
with the result that no flowers are forth- 


_coming. ` It may be that the growths are too 


thick, this also preventing the ripening of the 
wood. If this bė so, then you should cut out 
the thin and weak wood: so as to admit air 
and sunshine. No doubt in time it will 


flower, as old plants always bloom better 
than young ones. 


FRUIT 

Mulching Raspberries and Strawberries 

(C..W.).—With reference to Raspberries, 
first cut out at once all the old fruiting-canes, 
then all. the. smallest or weakest young 
suckers. Give the soil between the rows a 
good deep hoeing.to well loosen the surface, 
or, if too hard, even pointing 3 inches deep 
with a fork. Then vou can lay on a fair 
mulch of manure, fresh or old, as soon as pos- 
sible. In the spring give a fresh mulch, 
when you can. have the manure well turned 
and half decayed. The tops of the standing 
canes may be shortened back at any time 


during the winter.. With regard to Straw- 


berries, have all runners cut close off, then 
the soil between the rows deeply hoed or 
lightly .forked; all the refuse removed and 
burned. Then give the plants a heavy 
smothering of soot, putting it on in the even- 
ing when they are damp and slugs are about. 
A second such dressing a fortnight later 
would do great good. In the meantime have 
manure thrown into a heap, well watered, and 
turned twice to prevent its heating, before you 
put any on as a dressmg. ‘Strawberry beds 
should remain to fruit not longer than three 


years. , 
VEGETABLES 
Cutting down young Asparagus 


+ (Miss J. Taylor).—Treat your bed of young 


Asparagus as you would an old one. If 
there are any berries on the growths remove 
‘them and destroy them, as, if allowed to fall 
on the bed, they. will cause. untold trouble 
later on in the way of seedlings springing up 
all over the bed. | | i 
Growing Rhubarb S 

(G. McK.).—Rhubarb of whatever variety 
succeeds best in deep, heavily-manured land. 
The plants should have plenty of room to 
develop. An open situation is the best, but 
good results may be obtained bv setting it 
out between fruit-trees. Planting mav be 
done at any time after the leaves have died 
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down. If you wish to have early Rhubarh 
then procure the requisite number of pots 
with movable covers and place them over the 
crowns. Then place on these some fresh 
stable litter or leaves and litter mixed. To 
have Rhubarb about Christmas you should 
cover up a certain number of the crowns in 
November, and as soon as this batch is fairly 
started into growth cover up some more 
crowns so as to have a succession until it 
comes in naturally about March. Barrels jf 
you do not want to go to the expense of 
proper pots may be used for forcing, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Getting rid of wireworms 7 
(W.).—The ground is, presumably, occupied 
or required for early planting, and if this isthe 
case, dressing with gas-lime is out of the 
question, as its use means that the:soil will 
be unfit for plants for some months. Prob: 
ably the best plan will be the setting of traps, 
such as pieces of Potatoes, marked with a 
stake through them, and placed just beneath 
the soil. 
and the wireworms found destroyed: It is 
of course, a troublesome plan, but there is 
no easy way of getting rid of these pests. 


SHORT REPLIES’ 


C. Hawksworth.—Write to the Secretary 


of the National Chrysanthemum Sociely, 5, 


Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


G. W. M.—Not a Sweet William, but difi- 


cult to say what Dianthus it is from the poor 
specimen you send us. ae 

W. F. Northallerton. —1, Helianthus 
multiflorus Soleil d’Or; 2, -Golden Rod 
(Solidago Virgaurea). 


F. Smith—ı, Desfontainea spinosa; 2 | 


Magnolia sp. ; please send in bloom. 


W. M.—1r, Diplacus glutinosus} 2, Ajuga 


reptans; 3, Lychnis Viscaria; 4, Harpalium 
rigidum. os 

Mrs. B.—1, Echeveria secunda glauca; 2, 
Polygonum cuspidatum; 3, Berberis ‘dulcis; 
4, Spartium junceum. nf 

A B.—1, Hieracium aurantiacum; 2, 
Golden Rod (Solidago Virgaurea); 3, Sedum 
spectabile. , 

A. W.—1, Eryngium amethystinum; 2 
Escallonia macrantha; 3, Begonia metallica; 
1, Begonia ascotensis. , 
i K. T Begonia Rex var.; 2, Begonia 
Weltoniensis; 3, Abutilon vexillanum. | 

E. A. Saunders.—1, Pyrethrum uligino- 
sum; 2, small flowers of Chrysanther n 
maximum; 3, a good form of Chrysanthe- 
mum maximum. . car 

T. G. Walsh.—Impossible to say witho 
flowers. 


NAMES OF FRUIT 
E. H. Simmons.—Apples: 1, Adam's Peat- 
main; 2, Fearn’s Pippin; 3 Grenadier 
Pear: 4, Belle Julie: a 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


T T : or) pilchy oad, 
The Barton Nurseries, 75, Spilsby R | 


Boston.—Rose catalogue, 1923-24 Roses 
K. Therkildsen, Kew, Southpork- 
fruit-trees, hardy border and rock plants. 


These should be visited frequently ` | 


| 
| 
| 


J. and W. Wood, Lid., Stourbridge —Cast 


iron hot-water pipes and connections. shrwotk 
Chas. P. Kinnell, 65 and 65a, Sou ost 0 
Street, London, S.E.—Making. the mes 
your greenhouse. sex. 
Lowe and Gibson, Crawley pae 
— Border Carnations and Bearded im aE 
A. and W: Perry, Enfield, aint i 
New and rare alpines and perenni n y, 
T. P. Edwards, Old Southgate, Lo l 
—Roses and fruit-trees. b 
SES Ae erl 
Carse of Gowrie Nursery Co., Errol, P 
shire.—List of fruit-trees, 
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gh them, anije: py Se Ideal for training peas, beans, fruit trees, COST 
hese shoull ec: P hops, vines, tomatoes, logans, raspberries, GOVT 


arches, pergolas, and all climbers. Most 

useful for wiring greenhouses, ventilator 35. 
cord, fencing, tying up, sashcord, wireless, 
hay binding, thatching, clothes lines, and 
dozens of other daily uses!! It is brand 
new, waterproof covered, steel stranded, and 


eworms fous! jx 
1 troublesome fz. 
+ of getting ri? 


SHORT ARE |' HOPS 


FOR 


orth Nn long lasting! There are several thicknesses 
mal Chris and small lots are supplied. 
pect, Coe We guarantee satisfaction or money back, 
p Special terms for large lots. 
MES is = Get your supply while we have it! ! 
tae aS, SAMPLES FREE -POSTCARD US TO-DAY!! 
send ls, 3 - SS “ s9 Z 
Write to-day Tor orur“ MONEYSAVER” Lis? of 
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ROBERT VEITCH & SON, 


CHEALS’ Nurseries, 100 acres 


Ornamental Trees and Shrubs of all kinds. 


OCTOBER PLANTING 


F hermi is ' 

siim? Rhododendrons, Climbers, Forest Trees, ete. ROYAL NURSERIES, 
f Thero ìs no time like the present for planting a á 

leit | ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS AND CLIMBERS, CH A ee ee, hats des tetas On Oie 

‘dara Vs- cinds, Harc owers fo 

fidago HARDY PERENNIALS, ALPINES Borders, Bogs, Rock, Cadai, iz EMBOTHRIUM COCCINEUM 
re ic i : ivalled con- 

nage”) Gilon a moa rensonabie prices" CHEALS’ FEIJOA SELLOWIANA 

inlay» a 

2 FRUIT TREES AND ROSES Seeds, Vegetables and Flowers, Bulbs, Roots HYDRANGEA SARGENTIANA 
ona MT : sh pale a million hardy, well-grown trees to offer. ; and Sundries. DAHLIAS a Speciality. PUNICA GRANATUM NANUM 
hpi sj e to name, 

Abu : CHEALS’ (Dwarf Pomegranate) 


n-i | Descriptive Catalogues Free 
jowes č 


M 
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QUERCUS AGRIFOLIA 


(Evergreen Oak) 


EUCRYPHIA CORDIFOLIA 


Fruit Trees true to name. Healthy and 
Hardy. Catalogues of each Dept. post free. 


CHEALS’ 


Our Fruit Trees are clean, healthy, and fertile. We 
Were awarded 


a Large Silver Cup 
for an exhibit of about 100 varictiesof Apples, Pears, 


dics ; 

[mp and Plame at the Great Autumn Show of the Royal Landscape Gardeners, Garden Architects 

Horticultural Society held in London, October 2nd, an CaF 7 Pac ooh I N IFI 

f Rr eal an dth t his year. Many Gold and sues ee x: Designs Prepared, Adv ice Giv en. ss P N AT DA 

ve been awarded to our fruit at London and Pro- ; 

) 0 vincial Shows during the lasy 20 years. Work undertaken inanypart. Illustrated Pamphlet free. MANY OTHER CHOICE TREES AND SHRUBS. 
a | Pe E ALSO FRUIT TREES, ROSES, &c 
Ls C & SONS, L —— 
“|THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, LTD., J. CHEAL SONS, Ltd. 
: Tho Nurseries, CRAWLEY. Catalogues and Prices on Application. 


BARNHAM, SUSSEX 


=| McGREDY’S 
{IRISH ROSES 


| We are admitted the world’s LEADING RAISERS. 
‘| WHY nor buy the BEST Roses on BRIAR that can 
be Produced and be SATISFIED afterwards? WE 
did not sutfer from OROUGHT during summer, and 
‘oc fe SIZE and QUALITY of our plants is best for years. 
We grow over 4,000 ROSES ANNUALLY. Send tor 
Onr descriptive illustrated Rose Guide and Catalogue 
FREE, ‘QUARANTEED IRISH GROWN 
FRUIT, SHRUB, SEED, BULE, HERBACEOUS 
CATALOGUES 


Rose Growers to H.M. the King. 


Dept. 2, Royal Nurseries, Portadown, Ulster 
Diasa seth mm 


7 Why Not Plant 
JERSEY FRUIT TREES, ROSES, 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS ? 
They Grow. They Give Satisfaction. 
TRY THEM. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST. 
1 THE JERSEY NURSERIES, Ltd., Queen’s Road, JERSEY 
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Royal Horticultural Society s Show . ties were Mere de Menage’ (typical fruits), 


October 30, 1923 


At this meeting held on the above date, 


now that the Chrysanthemum season is be- 
‘ginning, Chrysanthemums, as a rule, pre- 


dominated. A special exhibition of Orchids 


was also held, many very fine groups being 
seen. Owing to want of space we are com- _ 


pelled to. hold over our report of these, but 


we hope to deal with them fully in. our next 
issue. Begonias, too, were well shown, call-. 


-ing to mind the fine plants that used to be 


brought forward in days gone by.by Messrs. — 
These hybrids seem to’ 


Veitch and Sons. 
have lost caste, and one seldom sees them. 


Roses, too, for the time of year were re- 
markably fine, several handsome groups be- — 


ing forthcoming. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS _ 


- Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, staged a fine 


collection, the exhibition flowers, such ‘as 


G. Drabble,  Mrs.~ Edwards, Sandown > 


Radiance, G. Carpenter, Blanche du Poitou 
(a useful market - variety), and Mary 
Edwards, being of the finest quality. From 
Mr. Yandell, Maidenhead, came a very 
-pleasing and well-arrangéd group, consisting 
for the most part of early-flowering varieties. 
These have been very fine this year, no doubt 
-owing to the season we. have had. From 
Messrs. Wells, Ltd., came a handsome group’ 
embracing all the: well-known early varieties, 
Almirante being very conspicuous. Messrs. 
Luxford had also some fine flowers. Mr. 
Godfrey brought from Exmouth some of his 
well-known -single varieties, many of which 
are richly coloured. Black Hawk, Drake, 
and Exmouth Pink appealed to us. Messrs. 
Bakers also included in their hardy- plant 
` group Chrysanthemums, as also did Messrs. 
Carter Page and Co. | d = 


ROSES 


- Froni the Rev. J. H. Pemberton some very ` 


handsome blooms were forthcoming, . the 
flowers of fine colour. Notable among them 
were Ruth, Red Letter Day, K..of K., Mer- 
maid, and Pax. Messrs. Wheatcroft Bros., 
Notts, also put up some excellent flowers, 
sorts that struck us being Queen Alexandra, 


, Emma Wright, and Golden Emblem; while 


Mr. E. J. Hicks showed the new American 
variety America in remarkably fine form. — 


CARNATIONS. .- 

These, as usual, came from the well- 
known specialists, Messrs. Allwood ‘and C. 
Engelmann. The flowers in both cases were 
very fine considering the season, and em- 
braced all the well-known varieties. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 


_ A very fine lot of stove plants, consisting. 


mainly of Crotons.in variety, Draczenas, etc., 
came from Mr. Russell, Richmond. Unfor- 
tunately, owing to the curtailment of space 


the well-grown plants were not seen to ad- 


vantage. Mr. Elwes and Messrs. Barr and 


Sons had some handsome Nerines. Mrs. 


Whitburn, Amport St. Mary, put up a fine 
lot of well-grown, well-flowered Begonias 
which attracted much attention on the part 
of visitors. ` : 

Mr. Kettle included in his collection of 


Violets the handsome Lloyd George, while — 


the Rev. Pinney also showed Violets in good 
form. Mr. House was represented by 
Scabiosa caucasica in its many forms raised 
by him, the flowers bright and of good size, 
though so late in the season. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


Mr. A. J. Parsons, Worcester, showed 
Apples in variety, the individual fruits large 
and, in fany cases, as in Worcester Pear- 
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main, highly coloured. Notable other varic- 


Lady :Henniker. (well, coloured), Encore, 
Gascoigne’s’ Scarlet, Alfriston, Allington, 
Chas. Ross, and Lane’s Prince Albert. From 
Mr. W. Lane, Crowden, Kent, came six 


dishes of Apples, mostly Bramley’s Seedling. 


Mr: J. Davis, Chippenham, showed Potatoes, 
including fine tubers of White City, Edward 
VII., Victory, and the still good sort 
Up-to-Date. Messrs. Sutton- and . Sons 
showed Savoys and Coleworts in variety, the 


season having been_all in favour of these 


vegetables. Messfs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden, staged-a remarkably fine lot of 
vegetables. a 


“LIST OF AWARDS AT THE RES. — 


MEETING ON OCT. 30, 1923 


` FLORAL COMMITTEE - 
Medals 

SILVER GILT FLORA.—Mr. H. J. Jones, for Chrysanthemums. 

SILVER FLORA.— Messrs. Keith Luxford. and Qo., for Chrys- 
anthemums; Mr. Elwes, for Nerines; Rev. J. H. Pemberton, 
for Roses; Mr. L. R. Russell, for stove plants; Mr. Allwood, 
for Carnations: Mrs. Whitburn, for Begonias. _ b 

SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Carter Page and Co., for Chrys- 
anthemums; Messrs. Wheatcroft, for Roses; Mr. Yandell, for 
Chrysanthemums; Messrs. Bakers, Ltd., for Chrysanthemums 
and hardy plants; Mr. O. Engelmann, for Carnations; Mr 
Godfrey, for Chrysanthemums, Mites ; 

BRONZE FLORA.—Reyv. Mr. Pinney, for Violets. 

BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Messrs. House, for Scabiosa caucasica ; 
Mr. Kettle, for Violets; Mr. F, G. Wood, for hardy plants. 


44 DE p £ | cg a9 
Gardening Illustrate 
. Medal Winners 
Beer. HORTICULTURAL SHow: Mr. S. Real 
(second year), vase of flowers.  - : 
BisHopscaTe Cotracers’ SHow: Mr. D. 
Money, highest points. a 
BLETCHLEY AND FENNY STRATFORD HORTI- 


` CULTURAL SoctETy:: Mr. W. Hill, Roses. 


BRADFORD Moor HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : 
Mr. E. Garton, highest points amateur sec- 
tion. A o | 

BROCKHAM ANQ BretcHworTH HORTICUL- 
TURAL Society: Mr:. W. Moore, vegetables. 

CHEADLE -HuLME ALLOTMENT AND GAR- 
DENERS? AssociaTION: Mr. R. Fairhurst, 


- best single vegetable. s 


CREWKERNE -AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. F. Irish, vegetables. 

DERBYSHIRE AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICUL- 
TURAL Society: Mr. H. Kirkman (second 
year), highest points Division 2. _ 

EASTBOURNE HORTICULTURAL SocieTy: Mr. 
S. D. Searle, vegetables. . 


East Happon HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY: | 
_ Mr. Geo. Smith, vegetables. 


HAMPSTEAD ‘GARDEN SUBURB ALLOTMENT 
AND HORTICULTURAL Association : Mr. H: G. 
Newell, highest points vegetables. 

HATFIELD HORTICULTURAL SocIETY :-Mr. F. 
Radford (gardener to J. Moon, Esq.) 
(second year), vegetables. 

LlockLey Hearn HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : 


_Mr. W. Hodson, annuals. 


- KIDDERMINSTER HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION : Mr. C. H. Jones, Potatoes. 
LIDLINGTON Foop Propucrion SocIETY : 
Mr. John Cook (second year), vegetables. 
LIMPSFIELD GARDENERS’ Society: Mr. A, 
Howard, Potatoes. 


MIDDLETON AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY : Messrs. 


R. and J. Scholes, Potatoes. 


PANTEG HORTICULTURAL Socigry: Mr. T. 
Carsley (second year), points. 

PICKERING ALLOTMENT AND HORTICULTURAL 
society: Mr. G. R. Dale, highest points: 

PORTHCAWL ALLOTMENTS AND GARDENERS’ 
ASSOCIATION: Mr. C. Hopkin, highest 
points. no 

Port WILLIAM HORTICULTURA Society: 
Mr. Thos. McGowan, highest points cot- 
tagers’ class. : 

RAINHAM SMALLHOLDERS’ Society: Mr. E. 
Holmes, vegetables. 


-Iuctusrrarep for October 13th y 


i + 


-> November 3, 1098 
ROMFORD AND HORNCHURCH AÙLOTMENT 
HOLDERS ASSOCIATION > Mr. A. J. Patience 
highest points. i 
RurHın SHow Sociery : Mr. W.-Roberts 
fruit. a 
RUTLAND HORTICULTURAL Society: Mr, T 
Southwell (second year), points, 
STRATHEARN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY: Mr, 
Hugh Rose, highest points cut flowers, ” 
STREET ALLOTMENTS Society:: Mr, V, 
White (second year), highest points yege. 
table section. oa 
U.R.E. (UNDERGROUND Rarmway Ey. 
PLOYEES) HORTICULTURAL Socigry’ Mr, G. 
Jenner, second most successful exhibitor, 
WADSLEY ALLOTMENT Society: Mr. G. W. 
Turner, Potatoes. Br 2, 
‘\WHARNCLIFFE, SILKSTONE, AND“ DISTRICt 
HORTICULTURAL Sociery: Mr. Jas. Weldon 
(second year), highest points vegetable 
section, 
WILLESDEN GREEN ALLOTMENT ‘SOCIETY; 
Mr. F. Page, best cultivated plot. 
WooLwicH HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION: 
Mr. S. Watson, vegetables. fa: Share 
WORCESTERSHIRE Root, — FRUIT, . AND 
FLOWER Society: Great Malvern Council 
School, garden insect pests. Le i % 


Horticultural Societies’ News 


It is proposed to hold a big floral fête and. 
water carnival in. Southport next summer, 
The fête, it is suggested, will be on. the lines 
of the famous Shrewsbury Flower Show, and f" 
will be held during the week after that event. 7° 
Although the dates have not been definitely + 
fixed, they will probably- be Wednesday, f5 
Thursday, and Friday, August 27th, 28th, and ; 
29th. The exhibits will be housed in a huge | 
marquee covering about an acre of ground in J 
the Victoria Park, alongside which mns j 
Southport’s famous flower border. It is pro- |- 
posed to offer prizes to the value of about : 
41,500, including nine silver challeg : 
trophies, four or five of which would it I 
the value of £50 each and the remaindér 0 
ihe value of £425 each. Although the 
schedule of the show has not yet been de- 
finitely decided upon, the challenge, trophies 
will probably be allotted to suitable classes 
for rock or water gardens, fine foliage plants, 
Carnations, dishes of fruit, eee 
flowers, Roses, Sweet Peas, pana ar 
early Chrysanthemums. The Horticutin, 
Society of the London, Midland, and O 
Railway (Northern Division), who i | 
August held a successful flower sake "J 
Victoria Park, Southport, will be ae 
hold their 1924 show in conjunction i rs 
the Southport Floral lête. Music r i 
doubt be provided by one or more ‘ol He 
Guards’ bands. 

The Taunton and District Chrysantherr 
and Fruit Society has issued an, exce 
schedule in connection with “its am, 
annual show, which will be ! 
torial Hall on November Sth. 4% chal- | 
medals and a silver medal, two aS ase 
lenge cups, and a silver challenge tractive | 
‘ncluded in the very extensive and a ce 
prize list. 


Rose Geranium f GARDES 
; ‘ao in the issueo a 
(J. N.).—I notice inthe ou state, in 
Acs you w 
reply to ‘ A Constant Reader,” that} 2 
not understand what he we af use" 
Geranium.” The following may De \d P. 
in ‘atissimum (Wil h 
Pelargonium  odoralissumu™ (Ait,) at 
roseum (Willd.), and Ps pAn iC, ete 
cultivated in France, Spain, - f 
rq. R : 5s r b 7 distillation 0 ` a 
The oil obtained by > ce Geranium, 
planis is sold as ‘‘oil of pone. It is some 
and is much used in perfumery. to of Rows 
times used as a substitute for otto 


which it much resembles. 
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al Svc The month of November is a busy one for 


„the fruit grower if much transplanting has | 


WWI to be done, yet it is well to bear in mind 
te that while the foliage clings tenaciously to 
stl the tree it is building up-either fruit or wood- 
ene buds, and any undue haste in disturbing root 


' 


sei action is contrary to Nature’s plan of per- 
g bare fecting its work for the season. Any tree 
pres that has to be lifted should be practically leaf- 
4 ess before such work is undertaken. It may 
stik- be argued that we root-prune a month earlier 
MEY than this, and even transplant a tree while 
6S in full-leaf, especially a Peach or Nectarine ; 
i but there is a vast difference in both cases. 
wl The former has only part of its roots inter- 
"t? fered with, while in the case of the latter the 
è AE- foliage is kept continually moist with the 
i! syringe, and shading from direct sunshine 
F during some few weeks, or until we consider 
v-* "foot action has recommenced. This atten- 
.~ bon is usually given to trees moved from one 
ch- position to another in a fruit garden. Ít 
kö- tould not be entertained with trees from a 
d“ distance, To a certain extent the weather 
cE must be the guide to the planter. It would be 
i “folly to perform this important work while 
‘the soil was in any way sodden. On the 
De other hand it would not be wise to do so 
i: when particularly dry, but with the abundant 
“- alins of late this is unlikely to be the case 
z his autumn, 
“The different kinds of soil, even within a 
«Nile radius, must be well studied by the 
Hanter, If very heavy and inclined to be 
ae layey it would be well to drain the site if 
s Wactical. If not, the holes should be taken 
-Ut deep enough so that 6 inches of brick-bats 
s am be placed at the bottom and the trees 
-anted some few inches above the ground 
, fel, forming a kind of mound for them. 
-ils that are naturally drained do not re- 
; ure this extra preparation, and should be 
Hanted at the same depth as thev have been 
n the nursery, usually a good guide for 
danters in general, the base of the stem in- 
‘ating the nursery mark. Deep planting 
-$a mistake even on light, porous soils. Far 
ler err on the shallow side, as a little 
resh soil can alwavs be added. A tree 
tanted too deeply seldom proves a success, 
nd generally means replanting within a vear 
two. The holes for the reception of the 
ees should not be less than 2 fect ACTOSS, 
nd the subsoil hroken up with the fork to 
depth of tS inches or 2 feet when possible, 
“ping the soil a few inches higher in the 
ntre of the pit before setting the tree 
bs and always working some dry, 
ct fine soil among the fibres. See that 
‘fe are no broken or damaged roots. If 
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too strong ... ee 
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Fruit tree planting 


so, cut all away with a sharp knife, and each 
tree should have a stout stake inserted when 
planting, so that it can be made secure 
against strong winds, nothing being so detri- 
mental to the well-doing of a newly-planted 
tree as being swayed to and fro with violent 
winds. During the planting the tree should 
be gently lifted a time or two so that the soil 
may fill up all crevices, and when all the roots 
are covered tread the whole moderately firm, 


Odontonla Philosopher 


Award of Merit R.H.S. Orchid Show, 
October 30th and 31st 


finishing off with a mulch of some light 
material as a protection for the roots in case 
of hard frosts. 
Undoubtedly bush trees are the most re- 
munerative for the antateur’s garden, coming 
quickly into bearing, and easily get-at-able 
for pruning and gathering the fruit. Allow 
a space of 10 feet or 12 feet each way, crop- 
ping the intervening space with low-growing 
crops until the roots are found to be occupy- 
ing the space allotted to the trees. One feels 
a bit dubious in recommending varieties, as 
most planters have their pet sorts, as it were ; 
vet it is wise sometimes to ascertain from 
neighbours what varieties they find do well 


[ Prepaid Annual Subscription, 


U.K. 10/10. Abroad 13/- 


_Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden ’’ 


ORCHARDS. ENG- Roses, climbing, large- 
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Sedum spectabile  ... 700 
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Tropeolum speciosum 700 


Week's work. the ... 710 
Work of the week... 903 


Phlones. perennial ... 700 


Raspberry.moth (Lam. 
pronia rubiella), the 709 


and act accordingly. Should there be any 
intending planter undecided as to varieties, 
the curtailed list below may be of service, 
Apples: Beauty of Bath, Jacob’s Seedling, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Charles Ross, Alling- 
ton Pippin, and James Grieve as dessert ; 
while for cooking, Lord Suffield or Lord 
Grosvenor, Beauty of Kent, Golden Noble, 
Alfriston, Bramley’s and Dumelow’s Seed- 
ling. Pears: Williams’ Bon Chretien, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, Winter Nelis, 
Dovenne du Comice, and Buerré Hardy. 
Plums : Coe’s Go'den Drop, Old Green Gage, 
Jefferson, as dessert; for kitchen use, River's 
Early, Pond's Seedling, Czar, and Monarch. 
Cherries: Early Rivers, Bigarreau Napoleon, 
Elton, and Late Duke. J. Mayne. 


Notes of the Week 


The new Odontonia Philosopher 

This was one of the most distinct and 
startling novelties at the recent R.H.S. 
Orchid Show. The individual flowers are 
more or less Odontoglossum in shape, heavily 
spotted maroon-red on a pale-yellow ground. 
The parentage is Miltonia St. Andre x 
Odontoglossum Harwoodii. It was shown 
by H. T. Pitt, Esq., Rosslvn, Stamford Hill, 


and received an Award of Merit. 


Chrysanthemum sport Mrs. T. Hancock 

The new large-flowered single Chrysanthe- 
mum, Mrs. T. Hancock, illustrated on page 
713, is a sport from the bright pink Mrs. 
W. J. Godfrey, and it is interesting to note 
that the same sport occurred at the same time 
indifferent parts of the country. This is not 
unusual with Chrysanthemums, and it has in 
the past led to confusion owing to the same 
sport receiving different names in different 
places. Chrysanthemum Mrs. T. Hancock 
has grand flowers of a lovely soft carmine- 
apricot, and it was shown by Mr. Godfrey, of 
Exmouth; also by Messrs. Keith Luxford, 
and Co., Harlow, the Award of Merit being 


‘awarded to both exhibitors. 


Large Chrysanthemums for hall or side- 


board 

The competition at the recent show of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society for a 
decoration of Chrysanthemums for hall or 
sideboard showed that even very large blooms 
have their uses. It is probable that this class 
created more interest than anv other, and a 
word of praise is due to the winner, Mr. G. 
Richardson, Hollymead, Tulse Hill, whose 
large centre was filled with exhibition blooms 
nicely arranged with autumn-tinted Oaks and 
Barberries. The Chrysanthemum used with 
such good effect was the variety H. E. Con- 


verse. 
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Lord oo Pea (Lathyrus magellani- 
cus) - a 2 


Is “ M.” (p. 550) certain that, he has the. 


true Lord Anson’s Pea? This should be 
perennial, but it is. doubtful if the true plant 
is in commerce. Seed of L. sylvestris, an 
annual, is generally supplied when Lord 
Anson’s Blue Pea is asked for. 
glad to know where the true. plant can be 
‘obtained. i S A: 


Chrysanthemum Golden Polly 

A variety introduced last year as new named 
Florrie Wilkinson appears to be no other than 
the above. After carefully comparing flowers 
of both I cannot part them. They may be 
separate “‘ sports,” but at any rate if a grower 
has one the other is not wanted. This yellow 
‘form of a fine old variety is to my thinking 


- quite the best of the colour for quite early 


autumn flowering in the open, and its cul- 
tivation may well be extended. 


Perennial Phioxes i 


There are few, if any, hardy flowers more- 


beautiful than perennial Phloxes. The 
zolours are so bright and varied, and in the 
newer varieties the pips are very large and 
‘cannot fail to give satisfaction. Any soil 
will grow them if kept sufficiently moist, well 


. trenched, and farmyard manure added. Now | 
and onwards is the best time to divide and 
replant. If done now every piece with roots 


‘Attached will grow and make.a strong plant 
next season. ` i ; F. H. 


Pentstemons, cuttings versus seedlings 
The old. method of takiņg cuttings of 


` Pentstemons and wintering them in. cold 


frames has its advantages over plants raised 
from seed sown in heat in spring and grown 
under glass. Last summer has demonstrated 
this, as the former commenced to bloom 


= earlier, and. flowered better than seedlings. 


In a public park‘I visited in the early part of 
October. I saw a good many beds of seedlings 
looking remarkably. healthy, but. very ‘few 
flowers had appeared, ..— LEAHURST. 


` Tropæolum speciosum ` 


This climber has disappointed many who 
have tried to grow it, particularly those resi- 
dent in southern localities. In a village not 
far from Inverness I noticed a ‘cottage 
wreathed with the pale green shoots and ver- 


milion flowers when in that neighbourhood 
‘in September.- To my knowledge it had 


occupied the same place for 10 or 12 years. 
The soil was mostly peat, for Heather was 


in full bloom not far away. . I think it is the 


moisture-laden atmosphere as much as any- 


thing else which brings about success with © 


Tropzolum speciosum. Woobsast WICK. 


Autumn ferries. 7 | 

The value of the berries of autumn for 
house decoration is not sufficiently appraised. 
They make a change from the sometimes 
bedraggled blooms of the waning season, and 
they last for a longer time than :these do. 
It is, therefore, worth while to name a few 
subjects which produce brightly-hued ‘berries, 
and which might, in many instances, be sub- 
stituted for the breadths of Box or of com- 


= mon Laurel which are so frequently planted. 


Sweet Briers, for example, in addition to 
their flowers and their well-known perfume, 
yield a crop of scarlet berries attractive alike 
‘on the plants and when used in a cut state. 
Some of the Pernettyas and the Cotoneasters 
require no recommendation» Rosa rugosa, 
with its giant heps, is an acquisition to gar- 
den or shrubbery, and the fruits are brilliant 
mixed with the ruddy foliage of the Azaleas 
when used in rooms. The Water Elder, too, 
at this time, is borne down with its crop of 
berries, which, judiciously used, are of con- 
ZEN 


~ 


I should be. 


Mascott’s Dianthus 


“in a cold frame. 
planted where they are to. bloom,-leaving the 


™ t . 
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siderable. service when* cut.. Similarly, the, 
vivid berries of the Mountain Ash may be 


_used in large vases if the stems becut rather- 


long. Even the berries of the. Hawthorn 


may be pressed into the service of- the 


decorator, | ‘ A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Sedum. spectabile 


Just now’ this is’ giving me much. pleasure- 
-in the open border, with ‘its large corymbs of 


bloom. . Having grown this in various soils 
I-have noticed the colour is brighter in some 
than in-others. The flowers in my garden 
are of a bright rose shading off to purple. 
On the chalk at Camberley the colour was a 
pale rose-purple of a dirty shade." 
) S. Bucks. 
This is a -sturdy-looking plant about 15 
inches high and resembling a Sweet William 


in. growth. The large flat` heads of sweet- 


scented salmon-pink flowers are most attrac- 
tive in the mass, the individual flowers 
Dianthus-like and each 2 inches across. This. 
plant; the result of a cross between a Carna- 
tion and Sweet William Scarlet. Beauty, is 


not to be put upon the market yet, which 


will come as a disappointment to many of its 
admirers. © >): °°. > 


Pentstemon Melbury Gem 
This is- now (September 29th) one of the 
finest patches of colour in the garden. Grow- 
ing in an exposed place, the -long spikes of 
the brightest red on the outside make it very 
effective. : The soil not being too rich, the 


stems are stiff and need no staking.- The 


plants are very hardy.. My method is-to. put 
in cuttings into pots or boxes, wintering them 
In the spring. they ate 


old plants in the open ground: I prefer. this 


type of Pentstemon to those with.very large 


blooms. | 


g 


Sorrel tree. (Oxydendron arboreum) 
Where it succeeds this-is a very pretty tree- 
‚reaching 30 feet in height, and in its native 
rich woods of Eastern North America attains | 
a height of so feet to 60 feet. ‘It belongs to 
the Heath family and flourishes under the 


same conditions as Kalmias, Rhododendrons, 
and Azaleas. I saw a small specimen; on 


October roth freely sprinkled with pretty 


racemes of white Andromeda-like flowers, 


the. tree looking, quite happy in the- sandy . 


clay soil which covers ‘the forest ridges of 
this part of East Sussex. The branches are 
slightly pendulous and the leaves, which oc- 
casionally. assume a fine red colour in 
autumn, have a pleasing acid. taste, hence 
the: popular name. -The wood is heavy and 


is in considerable demand for tool handles, 


etc., in its own country.. 


The Globe Amaranth (Gomphrena) 


for the conservatory. 

In this those who appreciate ‘‘ everlast- 
ings ” will find a greenhouse annual of con- 
siderable beauty, the blooms of which will 
endure for a considerable time. Seeds ought 


to be sown in April in rather a brisk heat, 


say, round about 60 degs. When the seed- 
lings can be safely handled they ought to be 
transferred into 3-inch pots and encouraged 


- expressed by correspondents. 


_. Kaiserin Augusta, are a great success and 


-© Machin are not so reliable. z! 


` 
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~ Correspondence |; 


Contributions to these columns are invitd 
‘but the Editor is not responsible for the views 


. Large-flowering climbing Roses - 

I should like to hear the opinion of sothe 

‘of the readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED on fir 

their experiences with the climbing Hybrid {5 
Teas: I suppose that it is an accepted fact |= 

that some of the older ones, such as Climbing 

-Mrs. W. J. Grant, Caroline Testout, and [:2 


Pa 

at 
= 
wy 


- are continuous bloomers. As far as‘my er |i 
‘perience goes, Melanie Soupert and H. V, fre 


.. Two years ago I ordered four Roses for jai 
the purpose of covering a wooden fence about 
6 feet high. These Roses were Kaiserin 1 
Augusta, Marquise de Sinety, Mme, Abel {2 
Chatenay, and Sunburst. 1l was advised {25 
when I first pruned them to leave one of the }: 
shoots long, which I did. This method has |: 
proved quite successful, and they all-threw | 
at least one shoot from the base, and these 
were good shoots, quite as high as the fence, 
and some: higher. However, this season, 
when I was expecting them to give me some 

. flowers, they have, for all useful purposes, }-: 

_ given me none, with the exception of Kaiseria ]- 
Augusta, from which I have had several Js 
blooms at the top of the long shoot. The 
others have spent their energy. in great 
laterals, and one, Marquise de Sinety, in 

further shoots from the base. -They have 

‘now well covered the fence; in fact, there is 
more wood than is required, but the question 7. 
is, shall I have bloom next year? [am at- f- 
vised to tie in the laterals without pruning }- 
them, and that in that case they will bloom | 
freely next season. I should like to know if f: 
any of your readers have had a similar ex J: 

perience, and whether this is the-usual habit | 
of these particular Roses. Sunburst, either 
as a- bush Rose or a standard, is not fond}. 
of making fresh shoots from the base, Wt y. 
usually bears its blooms singly on the laterals. | 

Abel Chatenay is almost the opposite in is | 
habit, making, if robust, one strong shoot 
from the base and bearing its best blooms ot 
this. It will be interesting to see how far | 
the climbing variety retains the character} 
istics of its ancestors. A. M. DARLING. 

Tonbridge. 


Anemone palmata 


Mr. Arnott reports this bright Windflower 
as having been successfully . cultivated 1 į 
Lancashire and some parts of Scotland (pas! 
~654).. Does he mean that it has become 
established in any gardens there, oF has It 
\-flowered only. for a season or two an j 
dwindled away? My own experienc bas | 
‘always been the same in repeated attempts: ! 
the utmost care in providing suitable soil ant 
. position have been met by a blunt sa gall 
-I saw a finé display of A. palmata oT | 
ago in a garden in East Lothian, but wie? 
I asked the owner thereof recently whe t 
the plants were still good he told me i 
they had all disappeared. The cause n 

failure was revealed to me in May, 10h 


to make growth by keeping them in the-same* the course of a motor run from Lisbon ® 


temperature. After the roots take possession 
of the soil, and before the plants become pot- 
bound, they must be potted on into 7-inch pots 
in which ` they will flower profusely. 
Gomphrenas appreciate - liberal treatment, 
and at the final potting they should have a 
good turfy loam to which has been added 
some well-rotted manure or a chemical sub- 
stitute. Plenty of moisture is imperative, 


and the plants ought to be syringed daily- 


until the blooms begin to expand.. 
| DUMFRIES. 


Badajos. Between Setubal and Casa a 
the road passes over a moorland Par 
where the abundance and variety o! * 
flowers caused us to stop several Lie i 
one place more bare and sunbaked tu 1 
rest the ground was thickly -o : 
palmata for a space of two or fhe ije 
The soil, appeared to be clay ba of the 
~ consistency of a pantile; the foliage fe 
plants was nearly all burnt uP ad 
blossoms; both yellow and yaa 
among thousands of heads of funy 


Cortes 


-their experiences vii) i- 
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provide such .an environment for this 
Anemone under the humid conditions of the 
Cindi ak West Coast may be ‘written off as impossi- 
SARs to hy. ble, Tt would be interesting to know 
but the Edioris y:,,. whether it flourishes in the southern counties 


` expressed by cory). of poe ana | gidi EER 
oo de Montbretias in woodland. 
i e "a Apropos the valuable note by ‘ Mid- 
ol Guwa dander ” on page 594,. I’ should like to have 


the experience of readers who have planted 
Montbretias in woods. as to the results they 
have obtained, both as regards flowering and 
also in connection with the important ques- 
tion of ‘‘ rabbit-proof’’ plants. They look 
very well in open spaces in woods, and:ap- 
pear to thrive admirably in the soil generally 
to be found in old woodlands. The foliage 
itself is attractive, but the flowers are not so 
freely borne as on plants in cultivated ground 
which have been divided and replanted a 
little apart from time to time. So far as | 
have seen in several places where Mont- 
bretias have been planted in woods, wild gar- 
dens, and other places to va rabbits xo 

ed quite succeshl,s access, they appear to be almost untouche: 
ie shoot feat by these pests of the flower-lover. Rabbits 
were good shoots, qe. seem to have different tastes in some locali- 
and some higher. hie: ties, and I have yet failed to meet with the 
when I was expecting ae list of undoubted ‘‘ rabbit-proof 

; e iii. 
fo a hae Montbretias are not so hardy as the old M. 
sats, Fa yiil: Pottsii, and I know a fair number of places 
AU ’ ie 
sta a e aie kept in a frarhe during winter. This is not 
others nave sp" 
laterals, and ote 
further shoots from” 
now well covered tt 
more wood thane" 
js, shall I have ber 


vised i that i 


Teas. I suppose th: 
that some of the oldir s 
Mrs, W. J, Grant, Ce 
Kaiserin Augusta, at go 
are continuous bloon: 
perience goes, Melar: ` 
Machin. are not sor: 
Two years ago lo 
the purpose of cover : 
6 feet high- Thee L= 
Augusta, Marquise & ` 
Chatenay, and Sunbis 
when 1 first pruned te 
shoots long, which | td 


f your reak 
De nd viele’ Kestrel hawk caught on a greaseband 


is a e e a 
of these particular i © The accompanying illustration of a kestrel 
mae hawk caught on a greaseband demonstrates 


as a bus meh 8 ; ” i 
ma the efficiency of " Takitak ” grease-banding 


of making om ; 
sually bears nee material. The kestrel was caught on a Plum- 
Abel Chatear 5? . tree on the Rynal plantation of Mr. J. M. 


habit, making es Stokes, Evesham, on October 15th. From its 
emit: emaciated condition it was judged to have 


i. been there several days before it was killed. 
T. F.G. 


at 1 S ai 5 p b , e 
i in ie. Ampelopsis. difficulty 


nd > 
ancash s he.” effective. 
fh t ina") In time this Virginia Creeper worked its 
el od only te way behind the rainspouts and gutters, find- 
ower va? We ing its way to the tops of the chimney-stacks, 


tt d wo 
caw 4 aden it”. and the whole plant, from base of the house 
“o to topmost chimney, has decayed away. 


| ri D n an 
ked th gun Nao W 
as vis We eS” Why, I wonder? MURALIS. 
ep sr 
all gi ae A [A pA 
oy had Tegal” Clematis Ville de Lyon 


l a 

ê the cnt C . ‘ 
ors cause rena lematises are apt to perish from 
ae k grafted on Clematis Viticella, which is much 


ol aP att! taj : i ; 
enet af afr. ained, this danger is avoided and the plants 
S$ see K e more vigorous and healthy. F. H. 
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Grease-banding fruit trees 
‘Although grease-bands should have been placed on the trees some weeks ago, tt ts 
important that they are kept in a sticky condition until April 


The havoc wrought by the caterpillars of 
various moths during the early part of this 
year is in itself ample proof of the necessity 
of taking advantage of every possible means 
of protecting our fruit-trees from the ravages 
of these destructive pests. There are several 
moths the wingless females of which crawl 
up the stems of fruit-trees during a period 
lasting from the autumn until the spring, 


depositing their eggs in cracks in the bark of 
branches and twigs. Among them the chief 
offenders seem to be the winter moth, mottled 


An effective grease-band! 


A kestrel hawk caught on a Plum tree 
at Evesham 


umber or great winter moth, and the March 
moth. The first two usually begin to appear 
about the middle of October, while the March 
moth does not appear until much later, 
usually towards the month from which it 
takes its name. 

There are two methods in general use for 
combating these pests, namely, grease- 
banding the trees in autumin and spraving 
with lead arsenate as soon as the leaves 
begin to appear in the spring. Of the two 
the former is probably the one most gencr- 
ally adopted, although the latter offers the 
advantage of being effective against the 
caterpillars of winged female moths, such as 
bud moth, which mav not be arrested by the 


grease-band. 


Grease-banding should be carried out at the 
earliest possible moment, and the bands kept 
in a sticky condition until April. There is, on 


‘the market, a number of preparations, such 


as Stictite, Orbite, Tactite, and Bantree. 
Those of a sticky nature are to be preferred, 
as they do not need renewal to the same ex- 
tent as those of an oily nature, which, by the 
way, are cheaper to buy, but more expensive 
in the long-run. The preparation, whatever 


it may be, should not be applied directly to 


the bark, although it is claimed that some 
preparations are harmless. Exception may, 
of course, be made in the case of old trees 
the bark of which may be sufficiently uneven 
to allow the passage of moths underneath the 
grease-band. Grease-proof paper should be 
used to form the bands, and here again it is 
more economical to use a good strong paper 
rather than that which is cheap and inferior 
and may need to be renewed. The bands, 
which should be 6 inches to 7 inches wide, 
should be tied firmly round the tree from 
3 feet to 5 feet above the ground by two pieces 
of string, each being placed an inch or so 
from the edge of the paper. The prepara- 
tion may then be applied to the paper band, 
and should cover 4 inches to 5 inches of the 
width of the band. The manner of applying 
the preparation may varv according to its 
nature, but as far as possible it should be so 
applied as to form horizontal ridges rather 
than a smooth surface, and in such a wav 
will retain its sticky nature for a longer 
period. One good application should last the 
season through, but, should it be required, a 
second or third application may be made, a 
lot depending on the nature and quality of 
the preparation used. 

ith regard to the second method of deal- 
ing with these pests it mav suffice to add that 
lead arsenate paste may be used at the rate 
of 4 Ibs. to § Ibs. to every 100 gallons of 
water, and should be applied in the form of a 
misty spray. Spraying should be carried out 
as soon as the leaves begin to appear, and 
again if required after the fruit has set. 

A P. 


Feuit-trees growing too strong 

I have about half-a-dozen dwarf fruit-trees, 
four Plum, two Pear, one Apple, and have 
only had about a score of fruit off the whole 
lot, and instead they make an enormous lot 
of wood. What had I better do? I have 


cut a lot off a week or two back. 
POSTMAN. 


(You are only making matters worse by 
cutting out as you say. What your trees 
need is root-pruning. Make a trench round 
the tree and wide enough to allow you to go 
deeply. You will find large thong-like roots 
striking downward, and the longer these con- 
tinue to grow, the stronger do the trees be- 
come, unless overtaken by canker. Search 
well beneath the tree and cut through every 
root that takes a downward course. <A dis- 
tance of 18 inches from the bole or stem 
would be a reasonable one for trees up to 
15 Years’ growth, going wider for older trees. 
In dealing with long, fibreless roots, cut off 
the end smooth with a sharp knife, and then 
make V-shaped notches on the upper sides. 
This will cause roots to form in due time. 
For the Plums add lime when you fill in the 
trench, and be sure to make the soil firm 
under the ball of earth, or, in settling down 
of itself, it may rupture some of the roots. 
Do not give any manure; the strength of vour 
trees clearly shows it is not needed. Water 
well next summer if there is a dry period, or 
you will find your trees will suffer.] 
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E English Ve Colonial orchards : 


I have grown fruit in England, and recently 


returned from eight years in Tasmania, where 
I was intimately connected with orcharding. 
At first I was not very favourably impressed 
by the Tasmànian orchards, but that was be- 


cause I was used to English ways, and`also 


‘some time elapsed before I visited one of the 
very best Apple-growing districts. Later on 
I went nearly all over the island, and there is 
no one industry in England that is as import- 


-ant to the community as orcharding is to the 


Tasmanians. | ; | 
I have conversed with- many returned 

soldiers and other - Tasmanians who have 

visited England. It should be of. interest to 


> state their very general opinion of the Mother 


Country. It is something like this: “Oh, 


yes; England is right enough in the summer ; 


it is a beautiful country then (that is, when 
there is any summer); but as for the winter, 
why, all the leaves fall off the trees, and it is 
either rain or fog or snow. Why, England 
winter!” - e- 

Then we have discussed fruit growing. 


"What I am going to say may appear very 
_ absurd to many readers of GARDENING ILLUS-. ` 


TRATED intimately connected with the best 
private gardens, which produce excellent 
fruit, but it is a faithful report of many 


colonial visitors’ impressions. ‘‘ Fruit grow- 
ing in England; why, there isn’t any. I 


avent about a lot, but never saw anything 
worth calling an orchard, though I did see 
some collections of mis-shapen, neglected, 
half-dead bundles of firewood about the 
country which may have been meant for fruit 
trees.” Also it is a very general colonial im- 
pression that decent fruit cannot be bought in 
England, or at least only at a very high price, 
unless it is of overseas origin’; and from what 


I have seen in-the shops this year there 
- appears to be a good deal of truth in that. It 


may þe a hard thing to say, but many of the 
English Apples on sale now would be refused 


by the jam factories in Tasmania. 


I used to reply that obviously my _ in- 
formants had not visited any of the best Eng- 


-lish ‘fruit-growing districts ; they could not 
have been in Kent, or Cambridgeshire, or 


Worcestershire; that there were at any rate a 
few as good commercial orchards in England 
as overseas; and that the standard.in the best 
private gardens was very high; that, true 


- enough, the west of England orchards appear- 


neglected; but these were cider Apples, and 


the farmers had a pretty good idea what they 


were up to really, and so forth. In fact I did 
my best to stick up for home fruit growers. 

But, now I have returned, what are my im- 
pressions? I confess to being very disap- 
pointed with what I have seen of ‘English 
orchards, and to inclining more than I had 
‘expected to the colonial view. I have travelled 
the south of England extensively since June; 
I have been a thousand miles -or more in 
motor-cars, cycling, and a-foot; thus I have 
been a good deal in Kent, though I was not 
there specially seeking orchards. I could no 
doubt be shown some presentable orchards in 
Kent, but I am convinced that visitors would 
only .realise what the orchards really ought 
to be if they took a trip to California, to 
Tasmania, or elsewhere. 

Space does not permit me to enter into any 
detailed criticism of English and colonial 
fruit-growing methods, though to my mind it 
is a matter of importance, possibly even as 
remotely as important as the recent humilia- 
tion of English cricket by Australians, about 
which so very much has appeared in the 
Press! | i 

I wish to be fair, and I'wish to know more. 
If my remarks produce criticisms from others 
I shall be very pleased. My position is this: 


I have returned home after having become 
accustomed to Tasmanian orchard stand- 
.ards, and have not so far happened to see any . 
commercial orchard in England which I 


would not rather prefer to try and hide from 


-the Tasmanians—though. as a semi-Tas- 


manian I feel I should admit there are many 


-orchards there which I would refuse as a 
gift. . 


I will conclude by alluding to a practical 
detail. The usual types of English com- 


mercial fruit trees are the standard, half- 


standard, and bush. In Tasmania there is 
only one type, and it is. not either of those 
three. It is a cup-shaped, centreless tree, con- 
‘sisting of about a dozen branches on a butt 


‘of usually 18 inches or 2 feet. The fruit is 
produced on spurs, which clothe nearly the 
whole length of the branches. After winter 


pruning very little is-left except the dozen 


-main branches and their fruit-spurs. It is a 


ate f t of tree’ which to my mind possesses 
isn’t a white man’s country at all in the | ype S tae ; J a 
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-Tagmanian type of Apple tree 


obvious and important advantages, and I 
believe it is at any rate now beginning to gain 


, a footing in England.. Some of the various 


other differences. between English) and 
colonial orcharding practice are probably 
soundly based on varying local conditions, but 
I am aware of no reason for not adopting the 
cup-shaped, sunlight-admitting tree in this 
-rather sunless country. 

| ARTHUR GARNETT. 


[The writer is mistaken as to the cup- 
shaped trees .not being found in English 
gardens. They are now largely grown, 
though not commercially. One of the rea- 
sons is that the tillage of the soil close up to 


, the trees is impossible, while another reason 


is that the question of labour arises, as a 
great deal of time is taken up with the 
pruning of the branches, all of which may 


be called cordons. I know two gardens in 


the western district of London, and also 


several in the west of England, where such 


trees are grown, and have seen them carry- 
ing very heavy crops of fruit. I can call. to 
mind a specimen of Alfriston and one of 
Peasgood’s Nonsych which cropped heavily 
yearly, the fruits being large and of excel- 
lent quality. I do not know whether-these 


‘is to produce fruit, and that. symmetrical 


* 
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Tasmanian orchards are manured in any 
way, but in England we manure heavily, this 
being well repaid by the bounteous crops that 
the trees bear yearly. These trees are on 
grass, the subsoil being gravel.—W, P, TJ 


The evil of over-pruning wall J= 
fruit trees | 


At this season the pruning and training of 
fruit trees upon walls will shortly claim atter 
tion, and the thought sometimes- occurs. to 
me : Do we follow the best lines in that prun- 
ing? In many—too many—gardens the fruit 
trees upon walls are merely ornamental—that 1; 
is to say, they cover the wall during the 
summer with green leaves, butas fmit {+ 
bearers their value is negligible. Nothingis 
more disheartening to the owner of.such tres - 
than to find them, year after year, barren and 
unprofitable. The cost -of the labour involved 
in pruning and training is not in these days- 
inconsiderable, and such cost is certainly -too 
great for merely the production of gev 
metrically-trained trees which fail to bear j- 
regularly, and when they do bear yield but ].; 
scanty crops. I have frequently been-adversely 
criticised for asserting (and for acting on the 
assertion) that the first function of a fruit tree 


training must be subordinated to that end. 
When symmetry and fertility can be com 
bined all is well, but it is at times difficult to 
secure that desirable combination, and notin }-. 
frequently fertility is sacrificed to appearance. f: 
There can be, I think, no question but that 4; 
over-pruning or over-restriction is at the root 
of infertility in most cases. How many of us, 
in our journeyman days, were taught-and 
compelled—to cut off all the fore-right wood }. 
from wall Pear trees? Most of us could give į: 
instances of such trees which were- object |. 
lessons in meticulous training, but which, as | 
fruit bearers, were utter failures. During the f- 
war, when labour—skilled labour—was 
scarce, many such trees were allowed to grow 
wild. What was the result? The shoots, un- 
checked by the knife, grew away with vigour, f 
some of the topmost ones growing high above 4. 
the wall. The wood matured, and in a season | 

or two the newly-formed branches wert | 
simply bending under the weight of fruit. Tf 
this be not proof positive that close restriction 
is fatal to fruit production I do not: know 
what constitutes proof. Doubtless: wall trees 
must be kept within reasonable: bounds, but 
the annual savage use of the Rnife is quilt | 
uncalled for, and ultimately leags to barret 
ness and to death. The Plum tree is, above 
others, susceptible to over-pruning, “and We 
this must be attributed at least several of the 
diseases which trouble the grower of Plums 
upon walls. Without. hesitation I say that 
gumming and branch-dying, ag: well: as t 

production of gross and unfruitfy! shoots, arè 
the direct outcome of severe annual pruning 
Were wall trees given more Jatitude, and 
were growers less concerned about the fet 

of symmetry, there would be fewer barren an 


unhealthy trees disfiguring the garden walls. 
Dumfries. | 


~ W; McG. 
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Basic slag for Strawberries 


The good old-fashioned method of treating 
Strawberry plants during the v | 
mulching with quite littery manure isas 12 
ficial now as ever. All cultivators ate ot | 
a position to command such material, i 
are, however, able to obtain a supply of st 
slag. I have had evidence during the 
two years of the good results of ‘this rer 
on Strawberry crops. The present vas 
able time to apply the basic” slag a aif 
rate of 4 ounces to 6 ounces per square ine 
Where surface mulching with uem 
obtains the slag should also be apt 8. 
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eing rel ra Work of the week 
the year, tel A further planting of the Scarlet Wind- 
grass, the sub bte flower (Anemone fulgens) has been made in 
si = the orchard Grass, where each year the little 
The evil o Mtwa Colonies of this brilliant flower become in- 
| Bin: r creasingly attractive. The variety St. Bavo 
tu tey (scarlet with light centre) has also been 

-At this season th mira planted on a warm, raised border, J- 
fruit trees ujon milisi [wo additional batches, each comprising 
- tion, and the tho b ond about roo bulbs, of Chionodoxa gigantea have 
me Do we fl i wa been planted out. Owing to the wrong bulbs 
inw? jane k 8" having been sent in former years of this 
Pi y o splendid early flower we are now labelling 
ae upon wal arene) ag each kind with the sender’s name in order 
IS to say, they coer ul that mistakes of any kind may be avoided in 
aoe i pren ea future orders. A very nice lot of Carnations 
bearers their value ing has arrived and these have been added to 
more disheartening to l ore; existing. plantations. Thymus micans has 
been used to cover an edging of sandstone 


than to find them, yerai 
Unprofttable, The cis blocks. standing 6 inches above the level of 


in pruning’ and tamig inig the paths. 
inconsiderable ad sus Tn the low, moist ground, and at the lower 
great for merely th: © end of an orchard of Apples, a large number 
metrically-trained tr ti Sof the fragrant Narcissus poeticus ornatus 
regularly, and whiny" has been planted. This native of F canen 
scanty crops. Thaeke with its pure white perianth and tires 
criticised for aserig Hii margined eye, used to be in great deman ior 
assertion) that the is) early peeing, Pa it aS lovely flower for 
i cœ mi olii paturalising in Grass also. — f 

fee ae be sulwiatl’  Crocuses have arrived in creer Pr 
When spmmetry ail ®t have been used to form broad sa S so suid 
bined all is well, wits’ other flowers. hey comprise the fo y g 
W desirable oil varieties—namely, King of the Blues, King 
seure thal r r of the Striped, Margot, Horace Vernet, La 


iy is silat 1 
sige eee Majesteuse, and Striped Albion. Over each 
There can eer variety a low-growing permanent edging 
aver pruning oF fe if lant will be placed. The white Delphinium 
f infertility mmo wae Moerheimi has been grouped among Marie 
p. oui Journey a j b van Houtte Roses, and Aconitum Vilmorini 
ompelled—to cut j vei has been lifted as being undesirable for the 
rom wall Pear e el flower garden and-placed-in the reserved 
stances of sun t, ‘ground for doubtful plants. A large piece of 
ssons in meticulous °- ground has been cleared near the waterside 


yit bearers, were! for a plantation of the gorgeous Liquidambar 
ar, when h "> styraciflua. Previous to the transplanting of 
w'a these ornamental trees they were cut back to 
at watt!” within a few inches of the main stem, as 


TS 
# 1. 


all The wood 
oo the neni 
aply bending wit” 


5 be not prodl eal 
fatal to {nut p°, 

at constitutes g s 
st be kept WON ii 
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Dessert Apple John Standish, in season from Christmas tlll Aprii 


were lifted with good balls of earth attached, 
and were planted under favourable conditions. 

It is intended to plant a further group of 
these trees, but much clearing is necessary 
before this can be accomplished, the ground 
being occupied at present with Mountain Ash, 
Flowering Crabs, and Grey Poplar, which 
must first be removed. Dog’s-tooth Violet 
(Erythronium Rose Queen) has been planted 
in quantity near the base of a pergola where 


‘the plants will be slightly shaded during 


flowering. They always appear to better 
effect when growing about the base of shrubs, . 
climbing or otherwise. Astilbes of the Queen 
Alexandra type have been planted in partial 


shade. E. M. 


The reliable Apple, Lord Grosvenor 


Apple John Standish 


“This dessert Apple has been fruiting in the 
nurseries of Messrs. Isaac House and Son, 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol, for about 18 
years, during which time it has cropped 
almost every year. It fruits more readily 
than any other variety in these nurseries, 
with the possible exception of Allington 
Pippin. It is one of the best late dessert 
Apples we know, and it is in season from 
Christmas till April. It was as late as April 
that it received the Award of Merit from the 
Royal Horticultural Society. John Standish 
comes in season when Cox’s Orange Pippin is 
going over. In some respects it is like a very 
-late Allington Pippin. It is of good flavour, 
crisp, juicy, and slightly acid, making it very 
palatable. So far as we can ascertain this 
variety occurred as a chance seedling about 
25 years ago in the old nurseries of Messrs. 
Standish and Noble at Ascot. We regard it 
as one of the most valuable introductions for 
many years in the Appie world. It was well 
exhibited at the recent fruit show at Man- 
chester, and it received no small comment 
from the general public and growers who 
visited the exhibition. The variety is of high 
colour and very promising for market 
growers. 


Apple Lord Grosvenor 


Compared with Lord Suffield this Apple is 
a distinct gain, for in all too many gardens 
Lord Suffield has a weakness of constitution 
that makes it unreliable and often unprofit- 
able; so much so that manv people have 
headed their trees down and grafted them 
with Lord Grosvenor. At one time Lord 
Suffield used to do well with me and fruited 
very well, but for some reason the trees have 
of late vears given poor returns and look very 
unhappy. Lord Grosvenor, on the other 
hand, invariably does well, and is a variety 
that I can recommend to the amateur. T. 


Big bud 

(Cambria).—The only thing vou can do to 
prevent a further attack of ‘‘ big bud ” is to 
renew the soil or have it sterilised. If vou 
do not, then it is very likely that the 
enemy will reappear on your newly-planted 
bushes. The wire cages ought to be 
examined in case any of the mites have 
migrated there, and spraved with an insecti- 
cide as lime sulphur. 
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“ If fruit-growers will grow as cleanly -as 
possible and handle as carefųlly as possible 
they will find their problems greatly ‘simpli- 


fied.” This is advice from a Kent fruit. 


farmer whose remarkable and unequalled re- 
cord of successes at the Imperial Fruit Show 
in. Manchester, October 26th to November 
3rd, included the winning of seven challenge 
cups, three pieces of plate, and ‘‘ The Fruit- 


The. meaning of the- Fruit Show: 


Grower ” gold medal, as well as third place 


in the British Empire class for culinary - 
Here, indeed, in a sentence lies the 


Apples. tence 
whole secrèt of successful Apple-growing. It 


has been tested and proved by Mr. Spencer W. - 


Mount, of Hode Farm, Patrixbourne, Canter- 
bury, whose text. I have quoted, and it is the 
lesson. which the Imperial 


desire to exce! in economic fruit culture. Lord 
Ancaster (Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Agriculture) is scarcely to be re- 
ie i . : 


Fruit Show _ 
teaches, one that must be learnt. by all who 


~. 
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made the progress jt has done without the. 
aidof the competitive fruit shows, which had. 
their origin in Kent in 1911. In my, opinion 


-there has been nothing since the day -when 


Gladstone advised farmers to grow fruit" for. 
jam as a remedy for agricultural depression 


of-such great import to the Truit-growing-in- 
dustry as the promotion of commercial fruit 
- shows. From provincial events, centred in 


Kent, West Midlands, and East Anglia, they 


have blossomed out into one huge exhibition - 


of Empire-wide scope, the one just, closed 
providing the finest display of graded and 
packed’ Apples ever seen, and enlightening 


the general public as never before -upon the 
prime qualities of British-grown ‘Apples as 
Fruit.shows, | 


an article of diet and medicine. 
big and small, should stand‘ for bigger busi- 
ness for British fruit. Bigger business in 


fruit means, in short, better quality, whith 


involves better methods of production, and on 


: ‘English-grown Apples at Manchester packed In boxes - 


~ 


garded as so good a counsellor when, on the 
same occasion, he laid it down that * There 
may be a good deal in packing and grading, 
but quality is, after all, the great thing. 
uality, yes, but quality, plus presentability. 
Three years of competition between British 
and Canadian growers in friendly rivalry have 
proved that something more than quality in 
the fruit is required. Industrial producers 
and traders have long understood the import- 
ance of reliability and uniformity in the vari- 


Pleas 


these must be superimposed better distribu- 
tion. Quality means perfection in all the de- 


sirable. features required in a variety for a 


specific purpose. his is secured in the best 


of the English Apples that find their way to | 

But while there are many growers » 
of fruit who stand firmly for quality or‘high 
grade in all their operations, Great Britain 
produces and places on the market as many 


the table. 


or.:more poor quality Apples. as good. It 


-Its history and its achievements . 
By H.-H. WARDEE, Editor of “The Fruit a. a 


_ otherwise cultivate his trees so that they will 


devote “his ‘experience and best energies in 


strated in 


-the decision had to be made on the varia- 
tions, slight as they were, in packing. A 


_berry, however, I 


+ 


A 


<> November 10, 9% |: 


growing and of improved business methods 
of disposing economically of what we grow, 
this country could not be less dependent than 
it 4$.upon sea-borne supplies from orchards 
outside the’ Empire. , 

If the show teaches anything at all, it 
teaches that quality, grade, and packing 
must go together. It is not sufficient that 
the Apple-grower shall fertilise, spray, and 


produce high-grade fruit; in addition to clean 
growing, as Mr. Mount has so plainly stated, 
there must be care in handling. The same 
attention is to be given to better handling as 
to better culture. A grower cannot afford to 


producing Apples .of quality only to- subject 
them to the abuse of improper handling, The 
importance of careful orchard practices with 
reference to picking and packing was demon- 
the winning examples in the 
British Empire Section, where appearance 
and quality. were so equal that in many cases 


finer lot of Cox’s Orange Pippin than those 


_ which gained for Mr. F. Paget Norbury the 


second place to McIntosh Red, the variety 
shown by the Associated Growers of British 
Columbia, one could not wish to see. The 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, carefully selected as 
they were, had scarcely the finish of last year's 


- specimens, while the winning McIntosh Red 


were ‘an ideal lot, conveying the suggestion 


“that each fruit had come out of the same 


mould and been painted with the same brush. 


The numberof entries in all classes was a 


considérable- drop on last year, but the 


‘general level was much higher, and the best 


of the English exhibits were equal to‘any- 


~ thing that Canada and the United States can 


produce in graded and boxed fruit. 

The improved quality and presentability of |) 
English Apples will unquestionably stimu f 
late the demand for this fruit among al 
classes: As the consuming public becomes 
more and more familiar—through educa- 
tional and propaganda campaigns—with 
high-grade fruit the demand for it will be 
‘come increasingly pronounced. The grower 


“must make his plans accordingly. 


->` Preserving Barberties 


In reply. to an inquirer, in the issue of 
“September 29h, I have never heard of the 
fruits of the Barberry being made into jam 
or jelly. The fruits of the common Bar- 

| have known to. be bottled 
in the usual way and used during. winter m 
the. making of tarts. The fruits have rather 
a piquant flavour when so used, and the itr 
quirer may rest assured that they are quite 
wholesome and’ not at all likely to be m- 
jurious to the consumer. The purple-black 
berries of B; Darwini appear to have a 


is probably safe to remark that of the, say, 
150,000 acres of Applessin this country two 
acres are devoted to poor quality Apples. for 
every one acre producing good quality fruit; 
and, as only too well known, much of that 
included in the latter cannot be truly classed 
as good quality. This must be. altered if 
Great Britain is to take her rightful place in 
the market and is to“justify her reputation 
for. producing the best. | 

To the extent that quality is desirable, Lord 
Ancaster’s advice should be a matter for seri- 


ous consideration. Good-yielding orchards. pot think ‘ng was accountable for {ne 
cannot be made to spring up by he wave of is ce eee ind. but that the berries 
a magician’s wand, but there are no well- contain some narcotic principle. , ihe a 
founded reasons why, given seven or eight. other observer had a similar experience! 

years of scientific management of our fruit-- © Dumfries: | i 


-jrresistible attraction for birds. The shar 
appear to act as a narcotic, for J have foun 
blackbirds and thrushes, after a hearly o 
quite unable to do more than flutter along 
' the ground and to be, apparently, $o intox- 
cated that they permitted themselves to 
captured. To observe the result of a 
several occasions I have taken a lac e 
-and placed it in a wire rat-tfap of the ae 
variety, and, invariably, after an hour yee 
| of imprisonment: the bird became quite Hes 
-and ‘flew off quickly when liberated. 


ous grades of the goods. That systematic 
grading and tasteful presentation facilitate 
sales and distribution, and consequently de- 
velop production, are obvious. The Citrus 
growers of California were probably the first 
of the fruit-grdwing world. to recognise that 
simjlar conditions would apply to their busi- 
ness; the lead was followed by the Apple- 
grower, and thereafter by the growers of 
almost every class of fruit produced in the 
United States. In course of time Canada 
and Australia adopted the methods that have 
proved so successful in America, and gradu- 
ally the British grower is falling into line. 

It is questionable whether the movement 
for grading and packing fruit would have 
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Planting bush fruits 


d its ah 

| an i ath 

ver) In gardens. where these are grown exten- 
, sively there is sure to be some replanting 

necessary each year, and it would well repay 
any an amateur and cottager alike to root 


growing and of improved |, 
up some of the old stagers one meets with 


of disposing economia ; 


this country told mths now and again whose fruits are small com- 
It IS- Upon seabome Ws pared with that of younger bushes, be it 
outside the Empr, Gooseberries or Currants. Unlike the 


general run of hardy fruits, those under 
notice require a fairly rich root-run, so that 
if a new site is to.be chosen—and it pays to 
do this now and again—the ground should 
be well broken up a couple of feet deep, 
adding a moderate dressing of decayed 
manure at the bottom of the trench and mid- 
way between the two spits. Especially is 
this necessary when dealing with light, 
porous soils, while much may be done to 
lighten tenacious soil by, incorporating 
mortar-rubble, rough river sand, or 4-inch 
bones, either or all tending to enrich as well 
as add porosity to the whole. The Black 
Currant thrives in a soil more moist than is 


TE the show teaches» 
teaches that quality, fi 
~ Must go together, lti- 
the Apple-grower shall i 
otherwise cultivate his ‘vs 
produce high-grade fruit; 1 
growing, as Mr, Mount ba: 
there must be care in i 
attention is to be given i } 
to better culture, A gi 
devote ‘his ‘experience 1 
producing Apples ol qu: 
them to the abuse of in") 
importance of careful or 
reference to picking ani p 
strated in the wimi 
British Empire Section, 
and quality were so &! 
the decision had to b « 
tions, slight as they 6% 
finer lot of Cox's Orang: 
which gained for Mr. F.: 
second place to Melns ' 
shown by the Associati 
Yolumbia, one could Mti 
‘ox’s Orange Pippn © 
hey were, had scart!” 
pecimens, while the w“ 
rere an ideal lot, com 
rat each fruit had 07 
ould and been paitel " 
he number of entrés 
siderable drop a” ` 
neral level was mi? 
the English exhib l 
‘ng that Canada an! l 
aduce in graded ad is the best 


+ proved quali! 
Th ie ¿= shoots of the Black Currant should be 
e the demand for °° 


Gooseberry, so in choosing new quarters for 
these let it be open to all the sun and light 
possible, to aid the ripening and add’ flavour 
to the fruit. Alt of these fruits are some- 
times planted on north borders, and fre- 
quently trained to walls,due north. Doubt- 
less this prolongs the season’s supply, but 
the fruit does not contain that sugary ele- 
ment found in those within reach of the sun. 
That dreaded malady, if it may be so termed 
—the big bud—shas-not yet been driven from 
our midst, and every precaution needs to be 
taken in purchasing a fresh supply of bushes 
or increasing the stock of those affected. 

As regards space between each bush, 6 feet 
each way will be found none too much, as 
the barrow has to be wheeled between when 
given their annual manuring; besides, it 
gives one more freedom in working and 
gathering the fruit. Bushes grown on the 
single stem will require a stout stake, which 
mode for Red and White 


ns 
ae A Oe arlie year to take the place’ of exhausted branches. 
re M oppi It is best left to the individual planter, 
x ef ihe da and, by consulting a nurseryman’s catalogue, 
h grade bet pron those recommended for flavour, market, and 
ie incre ys a exhibition comprise well-known names in 
st make Is red, green, yellow, and white among Goose- 


= berries, while Currants do not command 
' 


Preserving Be 

guit e 

 repy Mee one of the best blacks. Of Daniel’s new 
spent tes late black ‘‘ we must wait and see, 
5 ebe +‘ although the reports are highly satisfactory 
ally, The fot vs $0 far. Fay’s Prolific should be included 
au among the reds as an excellent bearer of 


e usual pi tg. Very large berries. 


naking oft wher ; 

uant Ht YE p Gooseberries 

t may Twat.’ It is customary, of course, to grow Goose- 
esome 3" pe ' berries in the familiar bush form, and it does 
5 to the gwii not appear to be generally known, to the 
s of B amateur fruit-grower at least, that there are 
stible atte” ack’ a ternative wavs. One of these is the cordon 


unable peer. Tequire to be spurred in annually, a He 
* frui irds. 


| occ gt ere it is necessary to build up the trees 
jaced It” iw?! Carefully from the beginning, and if this be 
and, aki’ done the plantation will not need renewal for 
ronment ie” a Generation—always provided the necessary 
ew oll dss amount of nourishment is afforded. When 
ink PERAE the wires, or the trellis, have been well 
H cf’. Covered, the only work involved is the cutting 
some Min? WM of the forewood in order to expose the 


good for the other varieties as well as the: 
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fruits to the ripening influences of air and 
sun. During a very moderate fruit yeay the 
finest crop of Gooseberries I have observed 
has been on bushes so trained in the gardens 
of Mr. E. Hope-Johnstone, of Annandale, at 
Raehills, Lockerbie, and last season the yield 
was equally good. 

Much, naturally, depends on the selection 
of varieties and the purpose for which the 
fruits are required. Some Gooseberries are 
equally good for the dessert and for pre- 
serving, while some are pre-eminent for use 
in a green state. For the latter purpose 
Whinham’s Industry,- Warrington, and 
Whitesmith are unrivalled. For general 
utility the following can be confidently re- 
commended :— 

GREEN.—Hedgehog, Glenton Green, Gas- 
coigne, and Keepsake. Larger varieties of 
the same colour:' Gunner, Matchless, and 
Shiner. 

. WuitE.—Bright Venus (sometimes mis- 
takenly called Bright ‘‘ Venice”), Whitesmith, 
White Swan, Eagle, and Cheshire Lad. 
Larger sorts: King of Trumps, Careless, and 


Freedom. 
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in much demand. The Parsley-leaved and 
Wilson, jun., Blackberry are both good, and 
carry large ‘well-flavoured fruits far in ad- 
vance of the wilding. All these require 
plenty of space for training, well manuring, 
and ample room in the disposal of the fruit- 
ing canes when setting in order at this time 
of year. With the exception of the Straw- 
berry, the Raspberry, amongst soft fruits, 
still holds the field either for dessert or 
kitchen, enjoying full exposure, well- 
enriched soil deeply dug, and though com- 
paratively a surface rooter, good drainage is 
essential. The canes-are best planted some 
18 inches asunder in rows 6 feet or 8 feet 
apart and trained to stout wires with 4-inch 
square Oak posts about zro feet apart. 
Newly-planted canes need cutting down in 
early spring to within 6 inches of the ground 
and the strongest resultant growths trained 
about 5 inches apart, dispensing with the 
weakest shoots in early summer. Reliable 


varieties include Park Lane, Pyne’s Royal, 
Superlative, and Lloyd George, the last 
proving a perpetual fruiter meriting a place 
in every garden, while November Abundance 
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Basket classes of Apples at Manchester from Kent, Midiands, and Eastern Sections 


Rep.—It is difficult to make a selection, 
the number of excellent Red Gooseberries 
being rather embarrassing. Crown Bob, 
Ironmonger, Whinham's Industry, Red 
Champagne, Warrington, and Keen's Seed- 
ling are all first-rate. Larger sorts include 
Dan’s Mistake, Speedwell, Bobby, and 
Monarch. 

YVELLow.—As is well known, in the yellow 
class we have the most exquisitely flavoured 
Gooseberries. Early Sulphur, Champagne 
Yellow, Golden Lion, Yellow Ball, and 
Golden Drop are all excellent, while the 
larger sorts include Trumpeter, Leveller, 
High Sheriff, and Ranger. In every class 
there are many other kinds, but the fore- 
going list is a very representative one. 


W. McG. 
Logan and other berries 


The first-named has several competitors, 
but, so far, none has ousted it from the 
amateur’s or cottager’s garden. Strong in 
growth and thriving in almost any position, 
this, in conjunction with its freedom of bear- 
ing, has made it a universal favourite for 
tarts and jam-making, and for bottling it is 


is a good sort for autumnal bearing, cutting 
down the previous year’s exhausted canes in 
early spring. JAMES MAYNE. 


Cranberries 

Judging by, in their season, the appearance 
of Cranberries in the fruiterers’ shops, there 
is a market for this rather neglected fruit. 
That most commonly seen is, of course, the 
common Cranberry (Oxycoccus palustris), 
which is plentiful in boggy or marshy dis- 
tricts in Scotland and the north of England. 
A less-known variety is O. macrocarpus, 
which is found in similar districts in America, 
and which can be fairly well grown in shady, 
rather moist parts of the garden. Over 25 
years ago a large breadth of O. macrocarpus 
was planted in the gardens of the late Sir 
Mark Stewart, Bart., at Southwick, Dum- 
fries, by Mr. James Blacklock, who was then 
gardener, and who was fond of experimenting 
with uncommon fruits. The experiment was 
a highly successful one and, during the time 
[ worked under Mr. Black!ock god crops 
were the rule. Its characteristic favour may 
not appeal to evervone, but those who care 
for it might do worse than plant a score or 
two of the ptants, © W. McG. 
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Planting outdoor Peaches - 


The success that has attended the growth 
of outdoor Peaches within.the past few years 
should encourage the planting of young trees 
during the coming season. Those who con- 
_template an extension of their stock of trees 
should not further delay the necessary pre- 
paration for, and the ordering of, the trees 
from a reliable. source. Peaches and Nec- 
tarines, however, are produced now so largely 


and in so short.a time that, given good 


stocks, there need be no apprehension of their 
doing well. Good,stocks are not so freely dis- 


tributed as might be wished. Unfortunately, 


this failing is one that does not develop in the 
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ings or the upper portion of lofty garden 
walls, while the base is planted with dwarfer 
trees. This arrangement permits of the space 
at disposal being more quickly furnished, and 
corresponding gain in fruit bearing 
obtained. The maiden tree is that produced 
in one season from a budded stock, the bud- 
ding being performed in the summer of one 
year and the tree sold the next -year for final 


planting. Maiden trees are easily dealt with 


by the expert fruit grower, but in the hands 
of the amateur they tare not usually in. safe 


keeping, because so few know how to prune | bat dust. This encourages the production of 
_ root fibres, which are so important in making 
Plant carefully and firmly: at 


sufficiently or correctly to lay the foundation 


‘ 


_ Nectarine John Rivers, the earliest variety to ripen under cool J 
treatment or in the open 


‘young nursery tree, but only when it has been 


planted some time and the specimen is grow- 
ing freely. Then it is that the stock is seen 
to lag behind instead of keeping pace with 
the stem above the point of union. As pre- 
viously remarked, it is not easy to ascertain 
whether the stock is a good one, so the pur- 


chaser must necessarily accept the tree as it 


comes to hand. It is always well to guard 


- against this as far as possible by purchasing 


from a good nursery whose reputation is such 


that it may be depended upon to supply a good 
article. 


In Peach-trees there are what are known as 
standard, half-standard, dwarf-trained, and 
maiden. The first and second are so produced 
to provide suitable trees to cover high build- 


~ 


of the future tree. It is in the initial stages 
of the tree’s life that the importance of prun- 


ing becomes so necessary. On these grounds, 


then, I would not advise the amateur to invest 
in maiden trees, but rather to obtain at a 
slightly greater cost those which have been 
properly prepared in the nursery. Trees two 
and three years of age from their budded 


stage do not need much manipulation, and. 
thus mistakes are not so easily mvade. Peaches 


are much more accommodating than. many 
persons think. The time. was when only 
south walls were considered suitable, now 
they are grown on any position except a north 
aspect. Some even succeed on this, but it is 


not advised. On east and south walls they do- 


best, because there is a maximum of ‘sunshine 


' V ; 


a w 


- to ripen the wood. Maturity of the summer 
growth is all important; without it the trees 


may flower abundantly, 
_ scarce. = 


~~ Som.—Good garden soil will grow Peach 
trees well without much addition. Walls that 
‘have already been occupied with treeg should 
not bè planted with young ones without pro 
viding fresh soil to place the roots in. Soil 
exhausted by old trees should be dug out and 


wheeled away, and new 
where possible, some bu 


- fruitful trees. 


the same depth as before they left thé-nursery, 


_ Do not use strong manure in the soil ;if poor” 


employ decayed manure 


mould only in small quantities. 


PROTECTING THE BLOOM 


of the trees: when in bloom involves a great 
-expense in some gardens in glass coping, 


Frigi-domo, and nets. 


spected trees covering great breadths of wall 
space where no such shelter is provided for or 
is given, and the trees were as freely cropped 


and as healthy as were th 
costly spring shelter. It 
` be assumed that success 


~ where without any regard being paid to 
__ shelter; on the contrary, there are many gar 
0o dens-where Peaches would be failures were 
they given no such attention at the flowering 
. periód. A few good kinds will comprise the 
following :—Amsden June, Alexander, Cor 
dor, Hales’ Early, Stirling Castle, Violet 
` Hative/ Bellegarde, Barrington, Sea Eagle, 
Late Devonian, and Walburton’s Admirable. 
Nectarines are equally as hardy and'as easily 
cultivated as Peaches, but wasps, earwigs, 
woodlice, and bluebottle-flies play such havoc 7: 
with them, even in a young stage, that T hes. 
tate to plant them. Where these troubles ar 4: 
means include them |: 


non-existent, then by all 
among the Peaches. 
Napier, Hunt’s Tawny, 


outdoor planting. © 
. November is a good 


Peach-trees, as by early purchase there 1s the 
chance of getting some root growth in 
~ autumn, which isd gain to the tree when 


spring comes round. 


“November 10, 1 


several wheelbarrow-loads put in in its stead, 
Always employ a little lime for Peaches, and, - 


- 


but fruit wall be 


to the amount of 


rnt earth or brick: 


and a little leaf- 
.—Spring protection 


I have fately in. 


ose favoured by this 
must not, however, 
may be had every: 


Early Rivers, Lord 


. Elruge, Pine-Apple l 
and Pitmaston Orange are first-rate sorts for i 


month for planting 


I would, therefore, 


emphasise the importance- of ordering the 
trees at once and getting them delivered al 


fhe earliest possible date. 


be dry wher received, p 


Should the roots 
lunge them for an 


hour in water, which will help to restore their 


plumpness, and do not omit to cut away j 


damaged ends of the large roots with as 
- knife = -  .- ; 


7 The earliest 


Nectarine John Rivers 
variety to ripen under cool treatment : 
Moreover, it is a good grower å 
is interesting t0 note. 


the open. 
an excellent cropper. It 


The flavour is good and 


that, although a Nectarine, it is a ṣe 
from Peregrine and Duke of 


Nectarine 
ent or m 
dling 


York Peaches. 
the flesh very juicy. 


: . . . aif 
' The accompanying illustration gives a I 


idea -of its habit and 


Jn some ways this new variety Js ke Na 
Early. It is stated to ripen a little m a 


‘of the well-known varie 
cording 


to Messrs. Thos. 


uiting propensities. 
fruiting Phe Riess 


ty Cardinal, and, ac 
Rivers and 3”) 


| \ jos. Rivers inet 
Ltd., it is quite the earliest Nectarint to fe 


under cool treatment or 1n the open. 


skin-of the fruit is high! 


beautifully polished surface. 


is a most desirable acq 
has deservedly receive 
- from the Royal. Horticu 


y coloured, ang "i, 
ge 


uisition and of 


d the Award of Merit 


Itural Society. 


oo 


is the earliest 


ee cae 


a Sane 


- e 
| 


lme. November 10, 1923 


to ripen the Wood, liti | 
growth is al importat s a 
may flower abundanti, y; 


Sour 


scarce, 
So1t,—~Good garden wy, 
trees well without mió It is not intended in these notes to condole 
have already been ocsi with the fox because the Grapes were beyond 
his reach, but rather to sympathise with 


not be planted with ioie 
viding Fresh soil to a te: 
exhausted by old tress in) 
vheeled away, an i : 
everal wheelbarrow!) 
ways employ a litt ln: 
shere possible, som: br: z 
at dust. This encourage $: 


those unfortunate people who have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining the fruit, but, when ob- 
tained, frequently find it very disappointing. 

I do not hesitate to say that half the Grapes 
on the market during September and October 
are not ripe. Black Hamburgh and other 
early varieties may be in the best possible 
condition, and then they are very delicious. 


vot fibres, which are si ; jor 
uitful trees. Pateh But there is a tendency to cast such varieties 
e same depth astelce» aside and substitute others which are thick- 


skinned and, consequently, travel better. 


Alicante or Gros Maroc. may be perfectly 
coloured and carrying a beautiful bloom, but 
in the early part of the season they are as 
sour as a Crab, These two varieties never 
have much flavour, but it is possible to have 
them perfectly sweet and refreshing if time 
is given them to ripen after they are coloured, 
Which takes, say, eight or nine weeks after 


o not use strong mau: 127 
nploy decayed manir: © 
ould only in small qu 


PROTECTING THE BLO" 
the trees when in bier 
pense in some gar ` 
gi-domo, and nels | 
cted trees covering £% 


ce where no sucht’ colouring commences. Even then they will 
iven; and the ts" not ripen properly unless the primary leaves 
as healthy aswaet = are clean, sufficient in number, and exposed 

I would not 


ly spring heler. I" to the light. Personally, 
assumed that ues tolerate either of them before October is out. 
re without ay °° They are very frequently used for church 
decoration at the time of ‘harvest festivals, 


ter; on the coma, ) eo 
where Peaches wc)’ and then distributed to hospitals and invalids, 
given no shat but what a disappointment to the poor 
‘ creatures whose mouths water at the sight of 


d, A few good want 
ving -Amsden Je 
Hales’ Early, S= 
ve, Bellegarde, Bar 
Devonian, and = 
rines are equal S= 


these beautiful-looking objects to find, when 
tasted, that they are as sour as vinegar. 

I would advise purchasers not to trust to 
appearances during the autumn months, but 
to" taste and try before they buy.” 


a. Nt . . 
ated as Perches 4 Perhaps one of the causes of these inferior 
ice, and bluete" varieties being so much to the fore is that 
hem, even mays the imported fruit arrives in such good- 


9 plant them. We looking condition and is sold at a cheap rate, 
cistent, hen bya but if purchasers would insist on having the 
+ the Pate © better class of fruit with the thin skin the 
4 Hunt's Tanri = foreign fruit would not take the first place, 
maston Oanei? because Black Hamburgh is not so good a 
r planting: l traveller as Alicante. 
mber is a gol If proprietors who employ qualified gar- 
m ekp deners are content with second quality fruit 
~g” those gardeners are not likely to insist on 
gt growing the better quality, because the latter 
utd | SWes a greater amount of trouble and de- 
comes "wee? Mands more skill, which are considerations in 
jse the ee these davs of forced economy. Many proprie- 
t once at : $ tors, however, may not know that it is per- 
liest WSI, agt fectly casv, if the means are at command, to 
when O, a keep Hamburgh Grapes in good condition till 
water, WY er alter Christmas. I have kept them good 
ce, ad Aa throughout January, and Mr. David Thomson 
jens" used to do so at Drumlanrig, where he had 
- every encouragement, for I heard the then 
be Duchess of Buccleuch say she hated the 
Ñ- Lady Downe’s class of Grapes. It is possi- 
-E ly easier to keep ripe Grapes in the north 
jn Eo- than in the southern English counties, where 
u Ve Sometimes get a bit of July temperature 
yest: n mid-winter, 
e On the other hand, the southerner has the 
Moy? Advantage in the growing season, for it is 


ough l pai Ma? 1 à 

grine ane ag for him to grow successfully not only 
ar is EO E eek Hamburgh and others of the Sweet- 
TAMAA i ‘a ‘ype, but~ also Alicante and Gros 
p av eee aroc Without fire-heat, even in such a sca- 
pays W aa: ai as this. I have two houses under my 
s aateli `uperintendence belonging to separate pro- 
knon "y $ Prietors, where these late varieties are now 
pe a a and perfectly sweet, but in a third one, 
pite Ue rs I also attend once a week, where a 
prea: esstanal gardener is in charge who en- 
VOLRE ee to carry out my instructions to the 
pals ae sR detail, where a considerable amount 
jest Pe re-heat has been used, and there 1s no 
aly ret : ` 

ss 
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Grapes ! 


Beware of good-looking varieties of inferior quality 


stint of anything necessary, for the proprietor 
almost worships his Grapes, yet the late 
varieties are not sweet and never will be, 


though the vines appear in the most perfect. 


_ condition. These were planted by myself, 
and the borders made in accordance with the 
best of my knowledge. I may say that the 
Grapes in this house are generally good 
enough to take prizes in local competitions, 
but this is an exceptional season, and every- 
thing is a month later than usual. 

There is some unexplainable mystery here, 
but I have frequently noticed that plants 
seem to have their likes and dislikes;, they 
freely respond to the attention of one grower 
and refuse to do so for another, when we can 
detect no difference in the management. 

Now, as to a fourth case, I have this day 
(October 22nd) cut perfectly good and sweet 
Alicantes from a house where the ventilators 
have only been once moved since April. They 
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Lifting and root-pruning Peach 
and Nectarine trees 


This, during the autumn, was, in days 
gone by, an operation to which the trees were 
usually subjected every two or three years. 
Excellent if carried out when required, and 
in the right manner, it may nevertheless re- 
sult in more harm than good if done in the 
rough-and-ready way at times practised. It 
is rarely that trees in the prime of life, 
especially those in inside borders, require dis- 
turbing, provided the border has been well 
drained and properly made when the trees 
were planted. Young trees, however, usually 
require lifting and root-pruning two or three 
years after planting, owing to the formation 
of tap-roots and strong, rank, sappy growth, 
ao is aided by making the border too 
rich. i 

In passing it may be well to note that root- 
pruning has its object in changing the 


character, and to a certain extent the posi-. 


In the first case fibrous 
roots are encouraged to form from the 
shortened tap-roots, and in consequence 
healthy, well-ripened wood in place of the 


tion, of the roots. 


A fine house of Muscat of Alexandria Grapes at North Mimms Park 


were first partly cpened during that month, 
the ventilation was increased some time in 
May, and it has remained the same tll the 
present time. The same treatment was 
given with complete success last year. The 
Grapes fetched ts. od. per Ib. wholesale, 
while the best Hamburghs only fetch 2s. 
Frequently this house was not entered for a 
week at a time. : 

Of the four houses mentioned onlv one has 
shown a trace of red-spider. There have 
been no other insects or diseases, though in 
only one of them were the Vines winter- 
dressed, and there has been no other applica- 
tion of insecticide or fungicide. 

Your readers will see that I do not follow 
the usual stereotyped calendar instructions. 
Every week I see directions given which, 
when followed, do much positive harm be- 
sides taking up time and attention which 
could be better utilised elsewhere. I never 
svringe and se!dom damp down except for 
the purpose of preventing too high a tem- 
perature at the time of stoning. 

Grapes are the easiest of all fruits to grow 
when one can get rid of his many grand- 
fatherly whims. Wat. TAYLOR. 

Bath. 


severely 

horizontal 
length usually being removed from the latter, 
The manner in which the cut is made is an 
important item. 
should be made from the underside of the 
root in an upward and outward direction. 
Exception may, of course, be made in the 
case of roots which strike straight down- 
wards, these being cut 
Throughout these operations care should be 
taken to prevent the roots becoming dry 
through exposure to the air by lightly spray- 


rank, sappy growth, useless for fruit produc- 
tion, results. In the second case, instead of 
the roots striking downwards, they are re- 
tained near the surface of the soil, and there- 
fore receive full beneht from top-dressing or 
mulching. 

When root-pruning becomes necessary a 
trench may be made round the stem of the 
tree sufficiently far away to ensure lifting 
without damage, especially to the fibrous 
roots. The soil can then be loosened bv 
means of a fork and the tap roots shortened 


according to their size and position, those 


striking straight down being cut back more 
than those which have a more 
tendency, two-thirds of their 


It must be a clean cut, and 


Straight across. 


p 


ing them. Ne poke 


— ne 0m. 
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Spraying with an object 
Under the title of ‘Successful Spraying 
and How to Achieve it,” Prof. Fryer has 
written a most instructive and useful work.” 
The author never loses sight of the import- 
ance of being able to spot a disease or a pest 


` 


Fig. 2.—skin of Apple marked by contact: 
. with twig, branch, eto. 


. 2 S s : 
on its first appearance. Spraying is an ex- . 


pensive operation, and if we spray in- 
telligently it is of the utmost importance that 
we should recognise the kind of injury ‘pro- 
duced by various- pests on the mature fruit, 
and to distinguish this from results of purely 
physical agencies which are not under con- 


trol, such ag hailstorm injury or injury from — 


frost. : | 

The author states that he has on many 
occasions received samples of injured fruits 
from growers with the suggestion that the 
spray they were using had not done its work. 
On examination it was found that in every 


‘case the injury was not due to any insect or 


fungus, but was caused by frost. In order to 
assist in the recognition of damage a series 
of 15 illustrations is given in ‘‘ Successful 
Spraying,” which- we publish herewith. 
These illustrations: show the characteristic 
injuries due to natural causes. 
Fig. 1 shows a well-formed Apple with a 
sound and healthy skin. p x 

Fig. 2.—The skin shows disfiguring marks 
caused by friction. against a branch or another 
Apple,-as will often occur in windy weather. ` 
same causes when the fruit was less de- 
veloped, and resulting in a corky roughening 
of the skin. a 7 | 

In Fig. 4 the. fruit has been severely. 
bruised by the impact of-a hailstorm. 

Fig. 5 shows the resulting rot which sets 


in, due to the entrance and growth of fungus — 


spores. . | 

A flattened, discoloured area in Fig. 6 is 
due to sunburn, and is often produced by the 
action of direct sun after a shower, a rain- 
drop adhering to the skin of the fruit acting 
as a lens or burning glass in concentrating 
the rays of the sun. coy teach | 

Fig. 7 shows a characteristic example of 
‘frost injury, usually occurring round the eye 
Ce ec i Ae eee ee EE ase 
me POR ELC. re shed | by. gear: rnent Bena Lid. 
8, Bouverie Street, E.C. 4; price 7/6 net. 


Fig. 3.—Another kind of injury due to the. 


e 
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of the Apple, and resulting in the formation 
of corky scales and cracking of the skin. 
Coming now to injuries caused by the 


` action of insects or fungi, the author points 
out that it is. very essential to distinguish 
from the outset between pests which cause 1n- 


jury and disfigurement of the fruit from those 
which produce general debility of the trees 
by removing the sap. Damage caused by 
certain pests and diseases is clearly illus- 


trated in the accompanying illustrations from 


Nos. 8 to 15 inclusive. 

The author goes on to say that the scab or 
black-spot disease is without doubt the worst 
enemy. of the Apple grower. The remedial 
measures advjsed for Apple scab are :— 


(a):When the disease is firmly -established ` 


spray with lime sulphur, 1.3 specific gravity, 


_ (1) before bursting of buds, at winter strength 


(t in 20);.(2) immediately after fall of 
‘blossom (1 in 60) ; (3) two or four weeks later 
.(1 in 60), Remove any blistered shoots. from 
trees in winter. a: 


. (b) As a preventive spray with lime sulphur, ` 


1.3 specific gravity, before bursting the. buds, 


at 1 in 20. -Examine young eaves, and if 


‘signs of the disease appear spray: soon after 
fall of blossom with 1 -in.60. ` Some. varieties 


of Apples will not stand the'1 in 6o. strength | 
solution, -which results in a leaf- fall. If in 


doubt as regards a particular variety growers 
are recammended to consult nurserymen. 
- This work, which is freely illustrated, and 


well printed, is of the greatest possible ser- 
vice to market growers and' private gardeners 


alike—in fact we might almost .say- it. is`in- 
dispensable. ` It is a. splendid ‘work of refer- 


ence, which should find a.place où- every. fruit- 


p 


grower’s bookshelf. 


3 i. 


In simple language. the right processes 


which make for efficiency are explained. At 
the.same time an endeavour is made: to 


embody practical details and up-té-date prac- 


tices in spraying ; also to distinguish all those 


_ commonly occurring pests which are respon- 
-sible for financial losses to. the grower. A 


‘chapter is devoted to the new method -of dry 
Spraying, in: whith. the insecticide is held’ in 


an absorbent powder instead of being dis- 


solved in water. Dry spraying is extensively 
followed.on the Continent, in Canada; in Aus- 
tralia, and in other parts of the world, but we 
doubt if it will prove a success here owing to 
the humid atmosphere of this country. 


, 


Fig. 3.--Corky roughening 
by friction 


eaa | 
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Fig. 4.—Hailstone injury 


` 
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‘Notes and replies 
Belladonna Lilies failing 


Can you or any of your readers explain my {4 
failures? First, I have not had a single 


“spike from my Belladonna Lilies this year, 
though I read of them and hear of them 
flowering beautifully elsewhere, In‘ former 
years. I gathered from 100 to 180 spikes in 


\ 3 


tig. 5.—Fungus rot- resultant on ` 
D 4 puncturing skin = \ ` 


; Fig. 6.—Injury due to sunburn 


the season. I thinned them about four years 
ago. They flowered well the next two years; 
not a spike last year. Everywhere else was 
the same, but why again this season? 
„Leaves were plentiful and vigorous. 
: RAVEN. 


[Your ‘trouble is probably due to lack of { 
sunshine more than anything else, as from 
your remarks the plants have grown vigor- 
ously. and were not allowed to suffer’ from 
lack of moisture during. their growing sex 
son. These plants love a freely-drained and 
warm soil, and, if it has not already been 
done, a layer of broken’ flints or brickbats- 
buried at a depth of 2 feet below the bulbs- 
should be resorted to, as this assists the latter 
considerably in their growth and ripening, 

-and admits of the free passage ‘of. water, 
which may be copiously applied during the 
growing season, ‘In East’ Sussex this Lily 
has bloomed very freely this season, the bulbs 
having. occupied the same position—at the 
foot of a south wall—for several years un 
disturbed.] 


Lonicera fragrantissima and ‘Chinon 
_anthus fragrans not blooming 


I have had a plant of Lonicera fragrat 
tissima for many years. Itis ina good pos 
tion and flourishes, but has never had a | 
bloom. Exactly the same may. be sal h | 
Chimonanthus fragrans. It is on hast | 
wall, well trained, flourishing, but never E 
had-a bloom. I understand pruning shou 
be done.after flowering. As it never blooms 


> er the 
pruning should be done, I suppgse, a 


| 
| 
3 
| 


`. (Where the pruning of these shrubs 5 
found: necessary it should be done i 
ately after_the flowers are over. ‘This po , 
take the form-of a slight thinning ° sat 
branches only. We strongly suspect a 

your ‘shrubs -are growing [00 strongly nd 

‘being too severely pruned, which resu oe 

lot of vigorous unripened growth each Ie 

with.an absence of flowers. Leave the ae 

untouched-for two years and we think J 
will be pleased with the result. ] 
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Growing Gentiana acaulis 
I should feel much obliged if you would 
kindly give me cultural - directions, on 
Gentiana acaulis. A. SANDERS. 
[This is difficult to coax into flower in 
many gardens, more especially in town gar- 
dens where the atmosphere is impure.» This 


Fig. 8.—Viefigurement caused by 
caterpillars 


is a serious drawback in the cultivation of so 
general a favourite that has been grown for 
centuries in our gardens and that, where 
really suited, is scarcely ever without at least 
a few flowers during any week in the year. 
Gentiana verna is admittedly much more 
difficult to grow and establish, but where it 
succeeds at all it invariably flowers too, and 
there must be a definite reason for the ab- 
sence of flowers in a plant that makes no 
difficulty whatever about growing into ever- 
increasing tufts and producing annually 
numerous calyces containing only abortive 
flowers. I and many of my friends have 
made unending trials in all kinds of soil, in 
all sorts of positions, and with almost every 
variety of fertiliser, trving to coax the plant 
to produce its glorious trumpets, but every 


N i 7 7 . ~- M 
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Fig. 9.—"* Maggotty ” Apple due to Codling 
Moth atteck ' 


er 
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Fig. 10.—Injuries caused by sawfly 
maggot 


yey blandishment has been in vain until introduc- 
ve > ton of soil from a district where Gentiana 
az, aCaulis not only flourishes, but flowers pro- 
ot fusely, was tried, this resulting in the produc- 
sts lon of a few flowers in the spring following 
«it the introduction of this soil, an ordinary loam, 
137 @ soil that would grow Roses well, but bv 
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© 
no means a rich soil and containing a fair 
percentage of lime in its composition. Now 
it was not the lime that made the difference, 
for Gentiana acaulis flowers as freely in many 
gardens where the soil is peaty and, pre- 
sumably, free of lime, or nearly so. 

There remains, then, the theory that the 
soil introduced contained some tiny bacteria, 
or perhaps a microscopica! fungus, which re- 
quired the Gentian to complete its life and, 
in return, help the Gentian to fulfil all its life- 
functions. Similar phases of symbiosis are 
well known in plant life. One needs but to 
mention Rhododendrons and the Ericaceæ 
generally, and the Orchid grower could not 
raise the marvellous new hybrids that are 
produced from year to year without the as- 
sistance of this invisible helper. This, then, 
would appear to solve the difficulty with re- 
gard to flower production in this fine trumpet 
Gentian, but in gardens where many impuri- 
ties are precipitated from the air at least an 
annual top-dressing with the right soil would 
probably be necessary, as the minute living 
organisms seem to die out quickly in_ soil 
made uncongenial by atmospheric impurities, 
and re-inoculation must be made use of to 
maintain the right balance needed. By all 
means make your soil fairly rich for your 
Gentian. Bone-meal and fish-guano mixed 
into the soil are acceptable to the plant, so are 
very old hotbed manure, shoddy, horn 
shavings, and, to quote Mr. Farrer once 
more, old boots. Although I have not per- 
sonally experimented with leather, any slowly 
decaying matter seems welcome, but avoid 


Fig. 11.—Dletortion and stunting 
resultant on aphis attack 


quickly dissolving and chemical fertilisers. 
Leaf-mould, peat, and mortar-rubble all seem 
to be acceptable, and firm planting and fairly 
frequent top-dressings are necessary cultural 
details, while every three or four years the 
plants should need dividing and replanting. 
A south-western aspect is probably ideal, and 
do not raise your Gentian bed too much 
above the ground-level; preferably do not 
raise it at all, and, above everything. get into 
touch with people with whom Gentiana 
acaulis reallv thrives, and beg, purchase, or 
steal from them the golden soil that makes 
all the difference between merely keeping 
this fine plant alive and seeing it cover itself 
with the wonderful, large blue trumpets which 
come as a fresh wonder every vear to the 
true plant lover. —W. T. INGWERSEN.] 


The Raspberry-moth (Lampronia ruti- 
ella) 


In the spring of 1922 I noticed that several 
Raspberry canes had buds which, after start- 
ing into growth, had withered and stopped 
further progress. On cutting open I found 
in each a small grub about: 3 inch long and 
the colour of a ripe Raspberry. I gathered 
all I could find and burnt them, but some 
must have escaped me, as the same thing 
happened this spring, and although I again 
picked off and destroyed all withered buds 
I could find, some grubs mav have escaped 
to perpetuate the species, and I should like to 
know whether by svringing the canes or 


dressing the ground round the steels with 
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some insecticide I can effectually get rid of 
the pest. L. 
North Wales. 
[The buds of your Raspberry canes are 
attacked by the caterpillars of the Rasp- 
berry-moth (Lampronia rubiella). One of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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development due to Capsid-bug attack 


113 | 


Fig. 13.—Fruit attack- d by the Brown-rot 
fungus 


the best means of destroving this pest is to cut 
out the canes that are infested. This will not 
cause the loss of much fruit, for such canes 
will not bear well, and should be at once 
burnt. The life history of this insect is some- 
what curious. The moth lays her eggs in 
the flowers, and the little caterpillars may, in 
the course of a few davs, be found in the 
fruit, which they do not appear to injure. 
They soon descend to the ground, where they 
find some sheltered spot either at the base of 
the canes or just below the surface of the 
ground. They spin a slight cocoon round 
themselves and there remain until the fo'low- 
ing March, when they emerge from their 
hiding places, climb up the canes, and make 
their way into the buds. They make holes in 
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Fig. 14.—Blotohes caused by the Apple- 
ec«b disease 


Fig. 15.—4 typ cal examp.o uf «pple scab 
(Slack-spct) disease on Apple 


the pith of the canes just below the buds, 
within which they become chrvsalides. In the 
course of the winter all rubbish, etc., that 
accumulates at the bottom of the canes should 
be cleared away and burnt, and the ground 
round the stools broken up with a hoe cr fork 
and a good dressing of kainit applied.) 
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Southern Counties 


Pot Vines. 


ing the roots in a continual state. of satura- 
tion, is harmful and prevents the canes from 
enjoying a.thorough rest prior to their being 
forced. After the soil. has dried out shorten 
the canes to the desired length and trim off 
lateral growths, 


Hardy fruit garden | 
The question of affording manure to fruit- 


‘trees this. season requires more than. the 
‘usual ‘consideration. 


Owing to. the crop 
having been so partial, and in some instances 
a complete failure, it would be folly to afford 
manurial -assistance to all indiscriminately. 
To this end trées in a healthy condition 
which have borne little or no fruit should not 


be manured, especially if, as a result of their 


not having had the energies taxed in bearing 


_ fruit they have, instead, made a considerable 
amount of growth. On the other hand, ‘trees 
which have cropped well and those which 


have hitherto yielded well and, as a result, 


have not made any .too much wood, should 


by all. means be manured, and the sooner it 
can be applied the better. Bush fruits, such 
as Currants, Raspberries, and Gooseberries, 


. may be manured without: hesitation. In 
addition. to manure a dressing of lime is very . 


beneficial, especially when none has been 
afforded for some time past. It should not 
be applied at the same time as the, manure, 
but either a few weeks before or afterwards. 


Lifting and transplanting 
These, as soon as more favourable climatic 
conditions set in and superfluous moisture 


has drained ‘away, can be safely undertaken. 


Ofttimes’ it is found more expedient to re-, 
move a partially.or nearly fully established 
tree from one part of the garden to another 
to make good a deficiency or fill up a gap, 
especially on walls, than to plant a young 


‘one and. wait two or three seasons for the 


space to become filled. The same rule. also 


applies to bush fruits when propagation with ~ 


a view to having a home-grown reserve is 
practised. The fact should not be lost sight 


. of in regard to this matter that the intro- 


duction of a certain. amount of fresh soil— 
good turfy loam for preference—is always 
beneficial, and that lime in some form. or 
other (old lime-rubbish is best) is needed. 


Planting . | | 
If much has to be done and the trees have 
to come from a distance, make preparation 
for carrying out the work by getting holes 
dug, stakes ‘cut, pointed, and driven in for 
the support of standard, pyramid, and bush 
trees. Provide a little good soil for the 
covering of the roots in cases where adhesive 
and heavy soils have to be contended with. 
If the trees will be exposed to the depreda- 
tions of hares and rabbits provide wire mesh 
netting or some other means of affording 
adequate protection. On low-lying ‘ground a 
‘certain amount of drainage material, such as 
clinkers, brickbats, etc., will be required. 
This should also be placed ready for use if 
not placed in position in the holes and 
covered with turves Grass-side down, or long 
litter. . 
Chicory . 7 
Lift the roots now. that growth is complet 
nd store them in an.upright position in a 
trench dug sufficiently deep to accommodate 


them and allow of their being covered with . 
3 inches or 4 inches of soil., They ney 


be buried in fine ashes. 


THE WEEK’S WORK 
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| Bulbs l 
If still outdoors these had better be placed ` 
under cover, as the abnormal rainfall, keep-. 


‘Inspect boxes and pots of bulbs in the 
plunging bed at regular intervals, removing 


such as have made sufficient progress to cold 


frames. Roman MHyacinths, Paper-white 
Narcissi, and Tulips of the Van Thol type 
will now respond ‘readily to a moderate heat. 


~The planting of bulbs out of doors ought to 


be brought to a conclusion without delay. 
Good beds of the May-flowering and Darwin 
Tulips are always a standby for the provision 
of cut flowers at a time when these are, as a 
rule, not too plentiful. : F 
Cuttings | n 

Cuttings of- shrubby Calceolarias and of 
Tufted Pansies will yet root-if taken without 
delay and put into prepared beds in cold 
frames. The gencral practice is to crowd 
cuttings of these things very thickly, but this 
is a mistake, for unless each cutting has 


-ample room—say 3 inches from its immediate 


neighbours—sturdiness- cannot be expected. 
Cuttings of such. things as Euonymus, 


‘Aucubas, and Ivies will also root readily if 
_ the cuttings are kept close for a time after 


they have been put into cool or cold frames. 
Planting l 


- If any planting is to be undertaken the pre- 
paration of thé soil ought now to be taken 
in hand. Such preparation ought to be of 
the most thorough character. The prospec- 


_ tive planter of fruit trees should never grudge 
time where the preparation of soil is in ques- 
_ tion. Those who contemplate the formation 


of an orchard: might with advantage use a 
mixture of plants upon Crab with others upon 
Paradise stocks. The standards should be 
put out ‘at 24 feet apart, with the dwarfs upon 
Paradise between. As the standards extend 
the dwarfs can bg cut out, and by that time 
they ought to have “ paid for their position.” 


: The life of the standards will naturally depend 


greatly upon the treatment which they receive 
—especially in. the way of top-dressing. 


Roses 


The autumnal display of Roses has been 
„fairly satisfactory in view of the sunless and 


wet October. As the bushes go out of bloom 
no harm will follow if the longer growths are 


Shortened back to half their length. Many 


object to any cutting among Roses until the 
orthodox pruning time, but observation has 
convinced me that no harm follows when long 


` growths are dealt with, even rather. drastic- 


ally, at this time. Such cutting, too, lessens 
the pressure on the roots during the winds of 
winter, and prevents the bush from being 
loosened during wet weather. 


Kitchen garden 


_ < A few of the bottom leaves may be stripped 


from Brussels Sprouts, and any dead or de- 
cayed leaves ought to be promptly removed in 
the case of other winter vegetables. Celery 
should be earthed up as required, and the 
storing of root crops must not be neglected. 
Protect laté Cauliflowers and early Broccoli 
by turning the leaves over the curds, and ‘if 
severe weather threatens a proportion of the 
most advanced plants may either be put out 
into cold frames or hung up in a cool shed, 


in which the heads:will keep in-good condition 
_ for a considerable time. . 


| A spare frame or 
two filled with Lettuces may yet be valuable, 
and if, Cos Lettuces—not too large—are now 
set out in a shèltered, and well-drained ‘border 


they will in all probability come through the 


winter satisfactorily. W. McG. 


f 
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Midland Counties | 
Climbers op 
At the time of writing many Clematises 
are still in full bloom and very showy. It 
will soon be necessary to examine wall 
climbers and prune them to remove the over- 


-~ 


weight of growth, which, if left, would be. 


likely to cause the plants to bectitie -un- 
fastened or broken by wind or snow,: Inthe 
case of many species it is necessary fo fetain 
a considerable portion of young wood; afd all 


weak and useless sprays should be‘rémoved 


to make the necessary room, 
Roses 


The thinning and pruning of Roses of the 


Rambler type, if not already done, should be. 


proceeded with as circumstances permit. The 


whole of the branches should be unfastered 


and all old and useless ones cut oùt. In re 


placing them avoid bunching the branches to. 
gether, but arrange them so that they cover © | 


all sides of the support, taking care not to tie 
too tightly. Allow all the smaller side 
branches to hang free, as this gives a inore 
natural effect. | 


Perpetual-flowering Carnations _ 
Those grown for blooming in winter are 


now commencing to flower freely. $ The sur- 
face soil is lightly stirred and a sprinkling of 


an approved Carnation manure’. afforded - 
about once a fortnight. The plants, to con- 
. tinue healthy and produce strorig’ shoots, 


must have free ventilation, accompanied in 
damp or cold weather with just a little heat. 
A night temperature of about 50 degs. should 
be maintained, except in very cold-weather, 


when it may be allowed to drop 5 degs. rather, 


than give too much fire-heat. No plant re- 
quires more careful watering than’ winter 
flowering Carnations. Cuttings are now be 
ing taken for raising plants for next year. 
The best rooting medium jis silver sand 
screened and well washed. -Thé sand bed 
should rest on slates and be made quite firm. 
The best position for this bed is on'a stage 
near the roof-glass where a temporary frame 
can be easily set up. Bottom-heat-is not 
essential, the cuttings rooting freely in a tem- 


perature of 55 degs. to 60 degs., the hot- 


water pipes being underneath the staging. 
The cutting frame must be covered with 
glass, which should be removed nightly and 
replaced in the morning. After the cuttings 
are inserted a thorough watering ‘should be 
given through a rose-can and the sand never 


allowed to become dry. Some varieties root 


well in a fortnight; others take a little 
longer. Evidence of rooting is given *by 
fresh growth of a pale green shade. As soon 
as the cuttings are rooted they should be 
potted into small pots, using a light sandy 
compost. They should then be» stood to 
gether in the same house, placing them as 
near to the roof-glass as convenient. When 
established, they should be transferred toa 
shelf in a house where less close conditions 
prevail. 


Celery 
The latest plants should now be earthed up 


- finally, doing this when the leaves are Uy 


Make the soil very fine as it is placed abor 
the stems, and press it firmly as the vie 
proceeds. Take care to leave the top foliage 
clear of the soil. 


Leeks 


The. blanching of these should be ie 
pleted as soon as possible. If plahte 
trenches the soil should be banked up bee 
point’at which the foliage commences. ! 
that were blanched early may now pan 
and*'stored in sand in a sheltered postion 


. $ l 
| leaving the foliage exposed to ie G. 
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VEGETABLES 


The cultivation of. winter Spinach 


Ground that has been well prepared for 
early or second-early Potatoes is in capital 


Climbers and prune thes. 
Petaia condition for winter Spinach directly these 
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are cleared off, and the site that is frequently 
given to large breadths of successional Peas 
| also suits Spinach. It is not so much shelter 
that is needed as a good sunny and rather 
high position, and if only a heavy or badly- 
i drained soil or a cold, flat position is avail- 
able, then I would recommend that raised 
beds be formed for Spinach. Spinach revels 
| in this aérated warmer state of affairs; at 
= any rate, I never saw it so good as when so 
~ treated. Ground given a dressing of lime 
last winter or spring and-a good surfacing 
of soot now would most probably. grow 
Spinach well, when perhaps in former years 
it failed just as badly. What is wanted is 
soil thoroughly well sweetened and _ pul- 
verised, frequently turning and stirring- the 
top spit some weeks in advance of sowing 
time being a very needfùl preparation in some 
cases. Merely stirring, levelling, and raking 


s 


The choice dessert Apple Madresfield Court, 


over the surface will not do. It is the lumps 
el that also require attention, and 
+ ese, owing to the weather keeping dry and 
at, cannot be broken to pieces, either wait a 


Hew days for rain or use the watering-pot 


pee, and then they will crumble to pieces 
ĉadily enough, _Mid-September is the time 
principal sowing, and if the 


z fortnight or three weeks later. The first 
mag should reach a serviceable size before 
esty Weather sets in, and that raised later 
state til Probably remain in a backward 
drill marly next spring. Open shallow 
nis, from 12 inches to 15 inches apart, 
allowing the latter distance for the large- 
tg Victoria and also for the other: forms 

en the soil is rich and known to grow 


Pinach well. If the soil is at all dry give a 


gentle yet thorough watering, and soon after 


“w the seed. It is a mistake to be too chary 
Er seed, as the plants are apt to disappear 

ly as fast as they come up, while grubs 
follow them up even after a good 
Thinning out should be com- 


With either a trowel or dibber. 
the rows, owing to the seed fail- 


‘ing or the plants disappearing, are far too 
irregular to be left as they are. If the sow- 
ing season is not far advanced then I would 
advise hoeing over the ground and sowing 
afresh, but if it is somewhat late in Septem- 
ber before the failures are noticeable, then try 
what can be done by drawing short drills and 
sowing afresh wherever the blanks are found. 
Where the grubs are troublesome, search 
them out with the aid of a pointed stick. Also 
sow a little soot among the rows and stir this 
in with a Dutch hoe. Frequently dusting 
with soot and lime and hoeing between the 
rows are of good service in checking the in- 
crease of insect enemies and benefit the crops 

_in other ways. At the first thinning leave 
the plants about 3 inches apart, and later on 
thin to not less than 6 inches apart, the 
thinnings in this instance going to the 
kitchen. During the winter the more nearly 
fully-grown leaves may be gathered quite 
closely without seriously prejudicing the 
supply in the spring. The Victoria or Mon- 


in season from October to January 


strous Viroflay is an excellent variety for pre- 
sent sowing, but either the prickly-seeded or 
winter Spinach or the round-seeded so-called 
summer Spinach will succeed nearly or quite 


as well. Both are perfectly hardy. V.G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 
Cutting down Globe Artichokes 


In a recent issue of your paper I read that 
Artichokes should now be “ cut down.” I 
have raised some young plants from seed this 
year, and with great difficulty, owing to re- 
peated attacks from black and green fly. 
Each plant has a choke at the top of the 
main stem, each plant being about 12 inches 
high. I shall be very grateful to know how 
far they should be cut down and how thev 
should be protected for the winter. They are 
within 6 fect of a fence sheltering them from 
N. and E. winds. St. ALBANS. 

[At the commencement of winter, Arti- 
chokes should be protected from frost, which 
very often destroys them in our climate, In 
order to do so all the stems which have 
flowered should be removed from the stools 


by cutting off as close to the crown as possi- 
ble. The longest leaves should be shortened, 
‘after which soil should be heaped on the 


stools to the height of 8 inches or 10 inches 


711 


above the neck of the root, care being taken 
not to let any get into the heart of the plant. 
Should the frost be very severe it is advisable 
to give an additional covering of leaves or 
litter, removing this when the weather is 
mild to prevent it rotting the plants.) 
Celery failing . 

My Celery did not grow well this year. 
Perhaps I did not sow the seed early enough. 
Can I sow it in March to ensure good, strong 
plants? Perhaps they might run to seed. 
Another thing about my Celery plants last 
year. 
got all discoloured between the stalks. Did 
the dampness cause this? CELERY. 


[Plants obtained from seed sown in March 
should not, if properly attended to from the 
time they are pricked out, planted in the 
trenches, also kept watered, etc., afterwards 
run to seed. The fact of their doing this 
rather proves that the plants received a check, 
or they may have been raised too early. The 
second or third week in March is the usual 
time to sow Celery for main crop. The dis- 
coloration complained of is, we think, due to 
the leaf-stalks of the plants not being tied or 
held up tight enough at the time moulding 
was being done, and also to the soil not being 
made sufficiently firm round the plants as 
well as in not beating the surface smooth 
with the back of a spade and afterwards 
sloping the same to shed off rain.—When 
sending queries let each query be on a 
separate piece of paper with the writing in 
ink.] 


- Apple Madresfield Court 


At a recent meeting of the R.H.S. Mr.. 


Edward J. Parsons, fruit specialist, of Bar- 
bourne Nurseries, Worcester, showed some 
exceedingly -fine dishes of the new Apple 
Madresfield Court. Not only is this Apple of 
splendid appearance, but it is also of an ex- 
cellent and mellow flavour. It was raised 
by crossing the Worcester Pearmain and the 
time-honoured Ribston Pippin, the latter be- 
ing one of the most delicious of all dessert 
Apples. The new variety possesses good 
qualities of both its parents, namely, exquisite 
flavour coup!ed with shape, colour, and 
fertility of the Worcester Pearmain. More- 
over, the fruit of Madresheld Court appears 
to be rather larger than either of its parents. 
The flesh is vellow, very tender, crisp, and 
juicy. It is in season from October to 
January, and it makes an excellent cordon. 
The growth is robust, making admirable 
bush, pyramid, or standard trees. This 
variety reccived an award from the R.H.S. 
some cight years ago, and it is now being 
extensively planted. We regard it as a 
dessert Apple with a great future. 

In passing, it may be of some interest to 
draw attention io Mr. Parsons’ novelty, 
known as the Worcester Berry, the result of 
a cross between a Black Currant and a 
Gooseberry. At one time it was thought that 
such a cross was almost impossible, but now 
it is quite well recognised. The plant in 
question has leaves, shoots, prickles, and the 
general appearance of the Gooseberry, while 
the berries are large and of the purplish hue, 
similar to those, only much larger, of the 
Boskoop Giant Black Currant. These fruits 
hang well till October. At the last meeting 
of the R.H.S. a lady reported that she had 
gathered 40 Ibs. of berries from one plant of 
the Worcester Berry this season. It is said 
that the Worcester Berry makes a delicious 


conserve as jelly or jam. 


All correspondence on editorial matters 
should be addreased.to the Editor,’ “Gar- 
dening Ilustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, 
London, F.O., and not to individuals. 
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Royal Horticultural Society's Orchid Show 


October 30th, 1923 


AMATEURS’ EXHIBITS 


The amateurs’ competition for the Orchid 


trade challenge cup induced cultivators to. 


come forward and exhibit of their best, which, 
considering the time of the year, was highly 


creditable. Taking the exhibits as a whole, 


they were quite on a level, as regards cultiva- 
tion and variety, with those sent to the 


Baron Bruno Schröder, The Dell, Egham 
(grower, Mr. J. Schill), sent a very fine ex- 
hibit, in all about 80 plants, all of the highest 
quality. The three exceptionally fine speci- 
mens of.Cattleya Tiresias carried’ altogether 
12 large spikes, each spike with about 30 
beautifully-coloured flowers. © Several large 
specimen plants of Cypripedium Maudiz had 
about’ 18 flowers on each; a finely-grown 
plant of. Cypripedium Dixmude bore seven 
large well-formed flowers. The now well- 


Odontoglossum crispum 


principally.of such well-knoiwn varieties as C. 
Hardyana alba, C. Fabia alba, C. Centauria, 
and Č. O'Brieni alba. Several large spikes of 
! stood. oùt, pro- 
imminently. at ‘intervals. -At`the opposite ends 
were large banks of Cattleyas and Lælio- 
Cattleyas, and at the back of each were finely- 
flowered specimens of Cattleya Portia. Along 


‘the front were numerous plants of the yellow 


Cypripedium insigne Sander ; elevated above 
them were specimens of Cattleya Fabia with 
highly-coloured flowers. | Brasso-Cattleva 
Olympus had four large flowers, these being 
of a delicate rosy-lilac tint. Lzelio-Cattleya 
Honoria had very dark flowers. L.-C. 
Schréderz was very fine, also a large branch- 
ing spike of Odontioda Brewii and another 


large branching spike with many flowers of . 


Odontoglossum Emma. The rare Cattleya 
labiata alba, C. Dowiana aurea, C. labiata 
Prince of Wales, also lovely spikes of Odonto- 


The Gold Medal group of Orchids shown by Pantla Ralli, Esq., at the R.H.S. 
meeting on October 30th and 3lst_ | 


The illustration shows over-arching sprays of the golden yellow Oncidium Marshallianum and 
the blue Vanda ccerulea, with Cattleya Fabia alba and Cypripedium Maudie in the foreground 


known Cypripedium insigne Sandere was 
well represented; so also was Calanthe 
Harrisii, with large ‘spikes of pure white 
flowers. ‘Several’ fine specimens of Lælio- 
Cattleya Ivanhoe bore beautifully-coloured 
flowers, one plant having two large spikes 
carrying nine flowers between them. . A con- 
siderable number of Cattleya Fabia with 


highly-coloured flowers was exceptionally | 


good. Brasso-Lzlio-Cattleya maculata had 
large flowers of a lovely deep apricot-yellow. 
The group put up by M: Pantia Ralli, 
Ashtead Park, Surrey, was the most artistic- 


ally arranged in the show ; the combination of 


the various colours of the flowers was delight- 
ful, the dainty and tasteful manner of exhibit- 


ing the plants doing great credit to the 


grower, Mr. S. Farnes. The centre of the 
group was composed of fine large spikes of 
Vanda ccerulea,, the plants in excellent con- 
dition; the large spikes were prettily inter- 
mixed with Oncidium Marshallianum and O. 
varicosum Rogersi, the long, arching spikes 
of yellow flowers being very effective, while 
underneath the whole was arranged a won- 
derful bank of white and yellow Cattleyas, 


glossum Promerens var. xanthotes, pure 
white flowers, with numerous pretty yellow 
spots and blotches, all.helped to make a fine 
display., In the exhibit from Mr. H. T. Pitt, 
Rosslyn, Stamford Hill (grower, Mr. Thur- 
good), undoubtedly the most valuable and 
finest Orchid in the show was the wonderful 
Odontoglossum. crispum Purple Emperor. It 
has very large flowers of perfect shape and 
substance, the predominant colour, as the 


name implies, a rich dark purple, the extra- 


large labellum being exquisitely frilled with 
white.. Sophro-Lelio-Cattleya Pervanch is a 
pretty and distinct cross, the colour a bright 
rosy-red. Odontoglossum eximium xanthotes, 
with pretty yellow spots on a white ground, 
also the distinct Odontoglossum Heanantha, 
with yellow and brick-red flowers, fine large 
spikes of Odontoglossum crispum, Phalznop- 
sis Rimestadtiana, Dendrobium Curtisii, well 
flowered, -were. shown. Lælio- Cattleya 
Armada ‘had very fine flowers of apricot- 
yellow. Epidendrum Gold Crest, a hybrid be- 
tween E: Walfisii and E. xanthinum, carried 
a pretty umbel of flowers. Also may be men- 
tioned Cœlogyne speciosa, Cypripedium 


~- 
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Boltonii (pure white), Masdevallia macrura, 
Epidendrum‘ umbellatum, Bulbophyllum 
(with satiny-yellow. flowers), Pilumna nobilis 
(the pure white flowers very sweetly: scented, 
especially. at night), the curious Cirrhope- 
talum gracillimum, ete. Mr. J. J. Joicey, 
The Hill; Witley, Surrey (gardener, Mr, J. 
Mackay), sent’a pretty little group ahd nicely 
put up.- Very prominent was a good specimen 


of Miltonia vexillaria ` var.. Lambeauiana, ` 


carrying a strong spike with nine large, pure 
white flowers. Close by were the pretty blue 
Dendrobium Victoria Regina; ~ the ` rare 
Coelogyne Veitchii, the curious Bulbophyllum 
sinensee, whose labellum wobbles ‘about at 
the least touch. .Such botanical species as 


Cirrhopetalum Rothschildianum, Ç. graci- 


limum are always interesting. The old Cypri- 
pedium cardinale, one of the first of the C, 
Sedeni hybrids; the delicate C. Fajrieanum, 
C. insigne Sander, C. Godefroye, Cym- 
bidium albanense, Dendrobium formosum, 
and D. Phalaenopsis are all useful‘plants to 
cultivate. Sir Herbert Leon, Bletchley Park, 
Bletchley, showed Cattleya Lady" Leon, a 
lovely hybrid between C. Portia and C. Mrs. 
Pitt, the colour a rich rosy cerise with deep 
yellow entrance to the labellum. 


TRADE EXHIBITS. ` 
Messrs. McBean, Cooksbridge, Sussex, 
sent a very extensive group, and ‘so nicely 
arranged that every“plant could be easily dis- 
tinguished. | In such a large collection of 
plants it is difficult to enumerate’ anythiog 
like the whole of them, but the following were 


the most remarkable: Cattleya Enid alba | 


(very delicate and pretty), a noble. plant of 
Cattleya Dowiana aurea, C. Hardyana, C. 


Aneus (a lovely clear yellow in the:way of C.. . 


Iris), Brasso-Cattleya Ilene, and: Latlio 
Cattleya Profusion, a fine addition to the 
best-coloured Cattleyas. - Very noticeable was 
a very fine variety of Odontoglossum Uro- 
Skinnerii named Black Prince. Odonto- 
glossum Desdemona is a very pretty’ apd 
distinct hybrid. It was obtained from 0. 
Rossii and: O. illustrissimum. - Numerous 
plants of Odontoglossum crispum and a large 
number of blotched and spotted hybrids, al 
in excellent condition, produced ‘a splendid 
effect, 


Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Jarvis Brook, | 


Sussex, sent a very artistically arranged 


group. Among the good and useful Orchids 


may be mentioned Cattleya Mrs, E. Ast 


worth, L. C. Alex (with four fine large > 


flowers), and Cattleya labiata Amesiana, repre 
sented by several fine plants which produce 
lovely white flowers. C. labiata glauca has 
flowers of a bluish tint. The canary-yellow 


blooms of Lelio-Cattleya Mrs. Meds were | 


very fine, the large dark-red lip making quit 
a distinct contrast. A somewhat curious but 
pretty and distinct species is Cattleya -suavior 
var. Ethel, it having the appearance of three 
distinct labellums. Other interesting plants 
were Miltonioda Harwoodi, Dendrobium 
formosum, the pure-white D. Dearet, various 
distinct D. Phalaenopsis, Oncidium Hams 
anum, O. cheirophorum, and O. Forbesi. 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. Hayward: 
Heath, Sussex, also had a very varied an 


extensive group of plants, and arranged m}; 


their usual artistic style. The centre was 
fine bank of Odontoglossum crispum, ê 
white and first-class varieties. These we 
prettily intermixed with Odontoglossum 
Wilckeanum aureum, and on each side ves 
numerous species and hybrids of the ap 
category, Brasso-Cattleya British Queen, 


large, delicately mauve-tinted flower, am the 


dark purple L. C. Orion. Another very dny 
flower is L. C. Athene. ` Always interest 
to visitors are the Butterfly Orchid, On¢ ce 
Papilio, and lovely red and scarlet sen 
Cattleya hybrids. Brasso-Cattleya . Paw 
Elizabeth has a pretty mauve-tinted HOW: 
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‘Slough, had their group so neatly arranged 


Cattleyas, Lelio-Cattleyas, Brasso-Cattlevas, 


y mem 
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J Vuylstekeara Edna, distinct and good. Very 
fine indeed are V. Memoria Joseph Charles- 
Worth; it has dark red-purple flowers with a 
of lighter shade; Lelio-Cattleya St. 


many™Miltonia vexillaria of the M. Charles- 
worthii type, and a lot of other good and 
i. interesting plants. Messrs. Sander, of St. 
-i Albans, showed a beautiful group, the plants 
a excellently arranged, many  well-cultivated 
' specimens standing out conspicuously and not 
i too crowded. Arranged at the back were fine 
\ specimen plants of Vanda coerulea, both light 
tf and dark varieties. The plants were quite 
; healthy. These were prettily intermixed with 
«yellow Oncidiums, and a grand bank of 
, Cattleya Fabia formed the centre underneath, 
‘ While in front was a fine specimen of the pure 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


and Sophro-Lælio-Cattleyas. Among the most 
beautiful were B.-L.-C. Lemoniana (yellow), 
B.-C. Dr. G. G. Macdonald, and B.-C. 
Olympus, with a fine large labellum. Pretty 
and distinct was S.-L.-C. Antiope, sepals and 
petals deep yellow, with extra dark-purple 
lip; the pure white C. Princess Illeanea, a 
hybrid between two pure white Cattleyas, and 
numerous Cypripediums, consisting prin- 
cipally of many of the newest and rarest 
varieties, made up this group. Messrs. J. 
Cypher, of Cheltenham, staged a very exten- 
sive group arranged in their usual characteris- 
tic manner. In addition to the number of 
Cattleyas, Lzlio-Cattleyas, and Cypripediums 
in great variety, several plants ‘stood out 
prominently. Among them was a fine speci- 
men of Cypripedium macrochilum gigan- 
teum, with tails reaching quite 18 inches in 


The new Chrysanthemum Mrs. T. Hancock 
Award of Merit R.H.S. October 30th 


Colour, soft carmine-apricot. 


White Cattleya Dupreana with very large length. Trichosma suavis is a pretty plant. 


flowers. C. Vishij is another fine pure white 
variety, Other white-fowering Cattleyas 
included C. Lady Veitch, C. Alcemeda alba, 
i labiata alba, C. Myra Peeters, and C. 
i ulleri, A very fine bright vellow and red 
hybrid is L.-C. Roumania. Miltonia Sander’s 
butterfly type is a very beautiful Orchid. 
ther interesting plants included M. Phalæ- 
nopsis, Cochlioda miniata (a small-growing 
Species with pretty red flowers), the dwarf- 
growing Odontoglossum Oerstedii, numerous 
Masdevallias, Maxillarias,  Cymbidiums, 
dontoglossums, Oncidiums, etc. l 

Messrs. Flory and Black, of Langley, 


that every plant could be distinctly seen, a 
method that cannot be too highly encouraged. 


` 


his excellent group consisted principally of 


a 


labellum, 
attractive group. 


There was also a nice Specimen of Platyclinis 
Cobbiana, its long, over-hanging spikes of 
lower being extremely effective and interest- 
ing. 
Dendrobiums, Restrepias, and Pleiones were 
all well represented. These, with numerous 


botanical species, including 


Oncidiums. Masdevallias, Polystachvas, 


Bulbophyllum 
arbigerum, with its moving feathery 
made up a most pleasing and 


In a well-arranged group Messrs. Cowan, 


Southgate, excelled in their Cattlevas and 
others of that genus, which at this season of 
the vear are extremely useful. 
‘Enchantress is a chaste and lovely white 


flower. 
two very fine flowers of a pretty delicate rose 


tint. 
the lubellum of an intense dark rosy-purple. 


C. amabilis 
Brasso-L.zlio-Cattleva Rosita bore 


L.-C. Maqueda had four large flowers, 
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I.-C. luminosa aurea has lovely yellow sepals 
and petals and very dark ‘purple labellum. 
Brasso-Cattleya British Queen is a very fine 
flower of exquisite shape delicately tinted 
with pale rose. C. Hasscllii alba is pure 
white with richly-coloured lip. L.-C. Mrs. 
Chandler var. Fire King is a fine dark flower. 
C. Peetersii alba, a strong plant with five 
lovely white flowers, made a prominent centre 
plant. Several Cypripediums well worth 
noting were C. Alcemeda, C. insigne 
Sanderæ, C. Daisy Barclay (a pretty and 
distinct Rothschildi hybrid), and C. Pallas 
Athene var. Cattleya Bertii alba has pure 
white flowers with fine yellow throat. 
Another Brasso-Cattleya, British Queen, is 
quite distinct, having large, perfectly-formed 
flowers. of a delicate lilac tint. 

Mr.°H. Dixon, Spencer Park Nurseries, 
Wandsworth, arranged a small but very 
pretty group consisting of some lovely pure 
white and very dark Cattleyas and Lavlio- 
Cattleyas. C. Fabia splendens bore a lovely 
rich dark flower. Brasso-Cattleya Thorntoni 
is a lovely pale pink variety. Also shown 
were some good plants of the now rare 
Calanthe veratrifolia, with small pure white 


flowers in a bunch at the apex of a 
moderately tall spike. Several good 
Odontiodas, Cypripediums, white and 


blotched varieties of Odontoglossums, «also 
some very bright-coloured Odontiodas, were 


also included. : 


National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Show 


November Ist and 2nd 


Excellent examples of culture were a fea- 
ture of the display at the Horticultural Hall 
on the above dates. It may be that the 
Japanese blossoms generally, referring to the 
large ones, would have been improved had 
they remained on the plants another week, 
although in colouring and freshness these 
were notable. Apparently there is an in- 
creasing interest in medium-sized specimen 
blooms. In this set many really choice new 
kinds were forthcoming. The single forms, 
too, were in evidence, but hardly so well de- 
veloped as usual; they wanted more time. In 
some of the more important classes the com- 
petition was close, and here and there a new 
name cropped up among the prize-winners, 
evidence of the increased interest in the 
autumn flower. Probably never before have 
so many or so fine a lot of seedlings been 
placed before the Floral Committee as on this 
occasion, and in making a comparatively few 
awards the Socicty has set a good example 
of its standard of excellence. Those sorts 
that do obtain the high distinction of a First- 
class Certificate may, therefore, be regarded 
as being specially good. 

Three entered in the class for affiliated 
societies, and were placed in the order 
named :—Surbiton, Eastbourne, and Berk- 
hamstead. A great item was that of a dozen 
kinds of Japanese blooms on long stems in 
vases, each vase containing three flowers. 
The leading lot came from Captain Brassey, 
Cottesbrooke Hall, Northampton, with speci- 
mens that were beautifully grown and highly 
coloured. The varieties were Mrs. E. A. 
Tickle, Mrs. G. Munro, jun., Hon. Mrs. 
Dalgety, Queen Mary, Princess Mary, Rose 
Day, His Majesty, Victorv, Rosemary, Sim- 
monds, Majestic. and Mrs. Peter Murrav. 
Second, Mr. E. G. Mocatta, Woburn Place, 
Addlestone, with larger but less well-formed 
samples; and Lord Wandsworth College, 
Basingstoke, followed. This competition was 
very close, a small margin only dividing the 


‘three. For 18 specimens in vases, a hand- 


some set was that of the Dowager Lady 
Annalev, Hoddersly Hall, Northampton, the 


mm e. em ee we tem | oe 
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_ ployed with fine effect. 
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best Majestic, Mrs. G. Munro, jun., Princess 
Mary, Mrs; J; Gibson, Mrs. Peter Murray, 


and Victory. The Woburn Place blooms led. 


in the class for three dozen specimens with 
short stems on boards, and for two dozen, 
twelve, and six respectively the top prize- 
winner.in each instance was Major Dalgety, 
Lockersley Hall, Romsey, with superb’ ex: 
' amples in size and colouring. Mrs. A. Davis, 
Mrs. R.. C. Pulling, Viscount. Chinda, 
Majestic, and Victory were just a few of the 
striking ones. — i l 7 


The attractive singles were well repre- 
sented in the leading class for a dozen kinds, | 


six ofeach. Mr. F. J. Yarrow, St. John’s 
Wood, putting up Lizzie Robertson, 
Catriona, Molly Godfrey, Phyllis Cooper, 
‘Mrs. W. T. Smith, Mrs. W. J. Godfrey, 
and Stuart Smith in capital style. For nine 
varieties the leader was Mr. L} E. Chalmers, 
Fdrrants, Bickley, and first-rate were Mavis, 
Mrs. A. B. Hudd, Molly Godfrey, Susan, 
and A. B. Hudd. Mr. W. Sinclair Stéven- 
son, Fareham, led with six kinds having well- 
developed samples. The single forms were 
employed with effect in one large vase, and 
' bere Mr. Yarrow was successful. This ex- 
hibitor also had the best vase of large 
Japanese blooms, using the variety Majestic 
only. This was a good, exhibit. Mrs. A. C. 
Robinson, ‘Bourne End, put up the finest 


- basket of blooms; this, too, was a’ con- 


spicuous contribution. Other successful win- 
“ners in similar ‘classes were Mr. C. E. 
Thompson, Forest Hill, and’ Mr. G. Richard- 
son, Tulse Hill. ie | 
~ Poorly represented were the incurved sorts, 
the florists’ type of. old, the best dozen 
being those of Mr. H. F. Kerr, The Mount, 
Ascot; the best’ half-dozen those of Mr. R. J. 
Jolliffe, Lyndhurst. , 


NON-COMPETITIVE 
As is usual with Mr. H. J. Jones, 
Lewisham, he had’a most imposing group of 
cut blooms arranged on high stands as well 
as in lower baskets. The whole was bright 


< and notably fresh. Among the many varie: 


ties, mostly new, the following were notice- 
able :—Golden Marvel, Mrs. Edwards, Mrs. 
B. Carpenter, Mrs. A. B. Hudd, Poulton’s 
Climax, Mrs. Robert W. Ascroft, Godfrey’s 
_ Triumph, and Helmuth,‘ while such old ones 
as Mrs. R. C. Pulling, Princess Mary, Mrs. 
G. Drabble, and Sandown .Radiance were em- 


and Co., Merstham, had Everest, Mabel 
Weston, Primrose, Blanche du Poitou, 


and Aphrodite as leading smaller sorts, with 


‘giants like-Viscount Chinda and Mrs. B. Car- 
penter in good condition. Several good 
things were on view in the stand of Mr. 
Norman Davis, Framfield, including Abso- 
‘lute, Framfield Orange, In Memoriam, and 
Mme, H. Foreau, every variety exhibiting 
markedly deep colouring, which tells what 
fresh. country ‘air does for Chrysanthemums. 
Mr. H. Woolman, Shirley, Birmingham, had 


an exhibit of mixed types of the flower, and. . 
` the example of Mrs. B. Carpenter was pro-. 


bably as large as any single specimen in the 
whole show. . Jessica, Sweet Auburn, Bertha 
Fairs, Elvira, and Lord Lambourne are the 
names of a few others that took the eye. A 
very fine group was that of Messrs. Keith 
Luxford, Harlow, the more showy sorts be- 


ing Sorcerer, Catriona, Mrs. W. J. Godfrey, 


Roma Bayles, Dr. Inglis, Majestic, and 


Princess Mary. . Messrs. Cragg, Harrison, 
and Cragg, Heston, had a few fine samples 
of the market kinds in Aldyth, Jean Pattison, 
Felix, and J..H. Blythe. - a ere a 
Noticeable in a capital lot of varieties from 
Messrs. W. Cole and Son, Peterborough, 
were Absolute, Mrs. R. H. Harris, Princess 
Mary, and Mrs. T. Hancock. The single 
forms from Exmouth, where Messrs. W. J. 
Godfrey and Son do thern so well, included 


‘Flora, from, Mr. H 


' Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. 


Messrs. W. Wells: 
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E | 
Mrs. T. Hancock, Exmouth Pink, Godfrey’s 
Triumph; and so on. Mr.. 


ally, in a showy group. Almirante, Har- 
vester, Cranford Yellow, and Uxbridge Pink 
appeared the more striking. From Mr. L. 


Mills, Welling, came a group of the market 


style of plants in small pots, well grown and 
very dwarf. Cranfordia, Uxbridge Pink, La 
Pactole; Caprice du Printemps (with its varia- 
tions of colours), Early Butterfly, and Beaute 


Poitevine weré regarded as the best of the 


whole.. 


NEW VARIETIES 7 


William Yandell, » 
Maidenhead, used the market kinds, princi- 


Seo aes 


November. 10, 1923 
be given, especially during the dull, damp 
days often experienced in autumn and winter, 
A temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. during 


_ the winter is the best for them. Within the 


ie ‘The following were thosé selected from a - 


large - number, ` and’ each . was ` honoured.. 


by a- First-class Certificate :—Exhibition 
Japanese: Norman: Davis, a very fine dark 
crimson from Mr. W. Jinks, Thames Ditton ; 
Gigantic, a pink of light shade, from Mr. 
H. Shoesmith, Woking; Mr. W. Seymour, 
vellow, from “Mr. W: ‘Baxter, 


H. W. Thorpe, Worthing. - Decorative.: 


Dorothy Edwards (light pink), and Framfield. 


Orange, both put:up by Mr. Norman Davis; 


The Wizard (salmon-red), Jean Pattison (red- 


bronze), Aldyth (bronzy-red), and Felicia 
(salmon-pink), the four from Messrs. Cragg, 
Harrison, and Cragg, and Floriosa (orange- 
bronze), from Mr. H. Shoesmith, Woking. 
Singles: Mrs. W. C. Catlow (deep yellows, 


A. B. Hudd (yellow), from Mr. G. Carpenter, 


Byfleet; Flame (red with yellow ring), ex- 


hibited by Mr. P. Ladds, Swanley. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.HS. 
_ MEETING ON. OCT. 30, 1923 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 
Awards of Merit 


Odontonia Philosopher, from Mr. H. T. Pitt, Stamford Hill; 
Sophro-Lyelio-Cattleya Pervanch. from Mr. H. T. Pitt; C pri 
pedium Phantasy, mom ees a Meia 

; . Þitt; io-Cattleya Profusion, from 
Messrs. J. and A. McBean, Conksbridge ; Odontoplossnn Desde- 
mona var. rubens, from Messrs, J. and A. McBean; Cattleya 
a a var. Lady Leon, from Sir Herbert Leon, Bletchley 


tt S ` 
Challenge Cup 
Baron Bruno Schroeder. | 2 Bees 


Medals : - 
SILVER GILT LINDLEY.—Mr. J, E, Schill, for cultivation. . 
GOLD.— M. Pantia Ralli, Ashtead Park; Messrs. Charles- 
worth and Co., Haywards Heath; Messrs. J. and A. McBean, 
Cooksbridge; Messrs. sander,'St. Albans. " 
ILVER GILT FLORA.—Messrs. Cowan and Co., Southgate; 


J + La 4 eo 
Hill, Witley. , Jarvis Brook; Mr. J. Joicey, The 


SILVER FLORA, — Messrs; Cypher and Sons, Chelt ; 

Messrs. Flory and Black, Langley.. Slough. i A. 
SILVER. BANKSIAN.—Mcssrs. Mansell and Hat 

Leeds; Mr. H. Dixon, Wandsworth Common: 


FLORAL COMMITTEE 
Awards of Merit: 


Buddleja auriculata, from the Director, Ro 
Berberis Comet, from the B.FL8 de ordens, 
White Knight, from Messrs. Barr and. Sons: rysanthemun 


Golden Marvel, from Mr. G. Carpenter, Bytleet ; Chrysanthe- ~ 


mum Mrs, E. Reeves, from Mr. G. Carpenter; Chrysanth 
Raleigh, trom Messrs. Godfrey and Son, Exmouth Chrysanthe- 
mum BExmonth Pink, from Messrs, Godfrey; Chrysanthemum 
Mrs. T. Hancock, from Mesers. K. Luxford and Co.; Ohrysan- 
themum Nona, from Messrs. K. Luxford and Co. oe 


Answers to Correspondents | 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 
Camellia buds dropping | 


-` (S.).—Three possible réasons may account for 


your Camellias dropping their buds. Firstly, 
an excess of moisture at the roots; secondly, 
the reverse of this, as the plants in the pots 
-may get dry in the centre of the ball without 
the fact being suspected; and, thirdly—a fre- 
quent cause—an insufficient circulation of air 
throughout the structure in which they are 


grown. Very bad cases of bud dropping are | 
-often cured by additional’ ventilation,. for it 
-must be borne in mind that the Camellia is 


early, if not quite; hardy; and resents 
coddling in any way, An examination will 


soon show you whether the plants are too - 


wet or too dry at the roots, and if no fault 
can be found in this respect more air should 


Pitt; Brasso-Cattleya Flos: 


cher, Rawdon, 


Kew; 
Gardens, Wisley; Nerine .- 


-= material available you may plant at intervals 
_ plies, and if you have to dig from old-estab. 


‘ way you obtain the best roots. 
raised by the Bridgwater Nursery Co.; Mrs. 


"Saponaria 


- Drummondi; 
_ Physalis Alkekengi. 


London area we find that a few foggy days 
will cause Camellia buds to drop wholesale, 


© TREES AND SHRUBS - 
Planting Bracken 

(H: R.).—You may start planting at any 
time now, taking the precaution to leave the 
fronds more or less intact, or, in any case, not 
to submit the plants to any wholesale cutting 
down for the sake of appearance. If you can 


remove a whole spit of soil containing the | 


rhizomes, take every care that the running 
‘end of the rhizome—i.e., the underground 
stem portion from which the fronds issue- 
does not get crushed or injured in the replant: 


ing. It is not an easy plant to establish in 
some soils, though we know of instances 
Romsey. . 
Incurved: Progress, rosy-pink, from Mr. 


where the plant has been established well in 
quite cold clay soils. It would certainly assist 
matters if some light material could be added 
about the roots at planting time. With good 


to the end of February, or even later. You 
do not say where or how you will obtain-sup. 


lished areas you will find material assistance 
in selecting the most shallow ground, In this 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


Chrys.—Quite impossible to name from 


such specimens as you send us. > © > 


T. C.~ W.—1, Ceanothus azureus; 2, 
officinalis; 3, Ophiopogon 
Jaburan; 4, Weigela rosea. 

P. L.—1, Sedum spectabile; 2, Echeveria 
retusa ; 3, Escallonia macrantha; 4, Clematis 
Flammula. 

C.—1, Polygonum cuspidatum; 2; Kalo 
santhes coccinea; 3, Begonia metallica; 4 
Begonia ascotensis. i 

T. C. C.—1, Solidago Virgaurea; 2, Rut 
beckia, Newmanni; 3, Berberis Darwini; 4 
Eccremocarpus scaber. 

T.—1, Viburnum Opulus; 2, Coreopsis 
3, Agathæa cœlestis ; 4 
J- M. S.—1, Eccremocarpus scaber; 2, 
Helenium autumnale atropurpureum, 

A. D. J. L.—ı, Nerine undulata; 2, Rosa 
Wichuraiana. 


NAMES OF FRUIT 
Ji Rogers.—1, Cox’s Orange; 2, Feam's 
Pippin. , 
Devon.—Apples: 1, King of the Pippins; 
2, Cox’s Orange; 3, Cellini; 4, Lord Suffield. 
J. G—Apples : 1, Rymer; 2, French Crab; 
3, Adam’s Pearmain; 4, Alfriston. 
T. W.—Apples: 1, Cox's Orange; 2 


-Blenheim Orange; 3, London Pippin; 4 


Norfolk Beaufin. a 

M. N.—Apples: 1, King of the Pippis; 
2, French Crab; 3, Wellington; 4, Alfriston. 

P. L.—Apples : 1, King of the Pippins; 3 
Ribston; 3, Warner’s King; 4 Golden 
Pippin a, 

W. K.—Apples: 1, 
Rymer; 3, Mere de Menage; 4, Peasgood’ 
Nonsuch. | 


~ Bo G. A.—dApples: 1, Fearn’s Pippin; 2 


Lemon Pippin; 2 


| 


A ee 


Golden Noble; 3,, Cellini; 4, Red or Winter 


Hawthornden. | | | 
CATALOGUES RECEIVED - 
Kelway -and Son, Langport—Kelway’ 
Manual, - sees 
T; Smith, Newry.—Hardy alpine and het- 
baceous plants. — ` . sig 
` Ord Bros., North Shields.—Vegetable 
flower seeds, -Roses, hardy plants, etc. 


W. Smith and 
trees, Roses, and -fruit-trees. book 
. Thyne-and Son, Dundee.—Garden boot 


Son, Aberdeen.—Fore! 


` 


Noen! 
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erial available you m: 


he end of Febery A Well-arranged Heath garden is one of the 


ot say Where or hor i most beautiful features in the autumn, there 
, and if you hebi: being quite a large number of species and 
d areas you will fad" varieties of these hardy shrubs which reach 
lecting the most sta’ their greatest beauty at this season, many 
you obtain the bates of those not actually in‘bloom being so fresh 


wand tender in the gr of thei 

| py ane the greenness of their elegant 
NAMES OFF growths. I refer to the lovely E. arborea, E. 

rys.—(uite imps: arborea alpina, E. Veitchi, and E. lusitanica, 

the last already covered with myriads of buds 


specimens as yous: the 
C, W- Cean: Which are developing their pink tints daily. 
aria oficinals; | the Heath garden should not, however, be 
aN; 4 Weigela re conhned to these alone, for by introducing 
L—1, Sedum ge groups of other trees and shrubs which 
3, Escallaiames- develop rich tints in autumn the general effect 

Is greatly improved, and those Heaths in 


nula, l 
1, Polygonum œ- 
s coccinea; 3, By: 


“ees at the time rendered more attractive. 
Strictly confined to Heaths alone there is 


‘a ascotensis; always the danger of flatness, but with the 
-© C Siha Mlroduction of other species this at is- 
"Cl, Song E nenne I once di 

Newmannis 3, be “PPears, and the general effect becomes more 


pleasing. - 
M herever possible the smaller Heaths par- 
ticularly should be planted im generous 


rocarpus scabet. 
p, Viburoum OF 


nondi; jh age froups. wi : 
> Alkekeng. j ee ith the taller-growing kinds rising 
f, S- Ern diye Mem in rather smaller numbers, but 
im autumnal By a S OUPS by themselves and not 
J Li, Mm =- dould Wie the more lowly forms. These 
an ce Soe that masses of flowers 
NAMES of Re seasons ful uuougsore the garden u all 
vat on the Vent, and not, aS we occasion- 
gers Osh math a “pring flowering all grouped to- 
ra splend; ane `O on, There is abundance of 
1 —Apples: I na ie 7 id m terial at our disposal to kecp the 
“Oranges pte thou i kokós With interest at all seasons if 
A pes: Rim es ae placed. The handsome orna- 
's Pearmaiti Faz, J i unese Barberries may be used to 
AES D to aa reak, using them in bold, loose drifts 
1 Oranges 5 Wich ia, diferent kinds of Heaths, the 
Beaulit. “(Bide A cls (ITamamelis), with lovely 
App ba of Ea n foliage in autumn, and myriads 
“) Howers covering their leafless twigs 


e’ Go e 
i) Crab; j A n a | 3 . 3 
Apei AS, me dead of winter. Groups of Cistus, 
f on corybosum, with gorgeous foliage 
ae K Winter and pretty flowers in spring 


A 


p Wi d 
Apples: ae ee With -these shrubs, and a few 
iee t EF TRAE Vhite Broom, Leptospermum, 
T Re m patulum var, Henrvi, Phyllodoce, 
ape i truticane. A Rae grev-leaved Teucrium 
eM nae ea similar shrubs may be used 
Bees crable advantage. 
den. tp, “tse gardens such magnificent trees as 
rALOG i ORA., eee and Arbutus Unedo, often 
ml S" [rs sedia 1 vd both flowers and fruit at this 
ound. ae yea may be used as a back- 
coel wey) so the gorgeous American Dog 
p, Neer Woods (Cornus florida and C. fl rubra), 
ants, ge XPindle-trees in variety, Myrtles, and Spanish 
lath". Broom, in variety, Myrtles, and Spanis 
$ PA . . 
ls, e a climbing plants also associate quite 
Wien ane d positions, especially the great 
sand ae © Briar (Smilax rotundifolia) and others 
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The Heath garden in autumn 


of this genus, Muhlenbeckia complexa, and 
some Clematis species. Andromedas and 
Enkianthus are used here among the Heaths 
with good effect, and many other interesting 
subjects which have been proved suitable for 
this purpose, such as the early-flowering 
Forsythias, Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus 
fragrans), Desfontainea spinosa, and Fabiana 


One of the most beautiful flowers 
of autumn, the pink Kaffir Lily 
(Schizostylis Mrs. Hegarty) 


imbricata (The False Heath) from Chile, all 
contributing to what is to-day one of the most 
beautiful and enjovable sections of a large 
garden. 

Among the Heaths in bloom at the present 
date (November znd) are the following :— 
Erica stricta, bushes 5 feet high, covered 
with bright rosv blossoms; E. vagans, of 
Cornwall and South Europe, in several 
varieties and distinct shades of colour, from 
4 fect to 5 feet in height; the lowly Dorset 
Heath (E. ciliaris), in great masses, and 
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smothered with  rosy-red flowers; E. 
Maweana, with larger and brighter flowers ; 
E. Watsoni, a pretty hybrid between E. 
ciliaris and the cross-leaved Heath. E. vul- 
garis is represented by two handsome 
varicties at the time of writing, namely, E. v. 
var. Searlei and E. v. var. Alporti, white and 
crimson respectively. The Irish Heath (Men- 
ziesia) in its large colonies, has been of 
interest and beauty over quite a long period, 
but never more so than at the present 
moment. This comprises four distinct forms, 
one of which often bears rose and white 
flowers alternately on the same spike. This 
is known as M. polifolia var. bicolor. After 
the blooming period of the Menziesias they 
should be cut over to relieve them of their old 
Nlower-stalks, cutting them hard if need he to 
induce more stocky growth. They quickly 
respond to such treatment, as do all the Erica 


family if treated annually in this way. 
B. MARKHAM. 


Notes of the Week 


The new pink Kaffir Lily (Schizostylis 
Mrs. Hegarty) 


This has been one of the most admired and 
most discussed plants at the recent meetings 
of the Roval Horticultural Society. No 
doubt most readers are acquainted with the 
ordinary Kafr Lily (Schizustylis coccinea), 
whose dark crimson-scarlet flowers are still 
(November 13th) conspicuous in many gar- 
dens. It is unquestionably one of the most 
brilliant of all hardy autumn-flowering 
plants. The flowers of the newcomer, instead 
of being deep crimson like the old Kafr Lilv, 
are of a beautiful pink—not a magenta-pink, 
but a fresh, clear pink like the flowers of 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. It is hardy, - 
strong-srowing, and free-flowering, and con- 
tinues to send up spikes bearing well- 
expanded flowers, even after the arrival of 
autumn frosts. It is most useful for cutting, 
and can also be grown in pots for conserva- 
tory decoration. When grown in the open 
the Kaffir Lilies prefer full sun and pienty of 
moisture from June till the flowering season. 


Selection of {2 early-flowering Chrys- 
anthemums 

During the progress of the extensive trial 
of early-tlowering Chrysanthemums, just 
concluded at Wislev, members of the Gar- 
den Committee were deputed to select the 12 
varieties which, in their opinion at the time 
thev saw the trials (when most of the varie- 
ties were in full bloom), were the most de- 
sirable for growing in the majority cf gardens. 
Their choice fell upon the following :— 
White: September White; Candida, also sent 
as Sanctitv and Excelsior. Pale vellow: 
Framfield Eariv Primrose, also sent as 
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‘Southover .Yellow and Willington Early 


Yellow. Yellow: Hollicot Yellow, also sent 
as Goldfinder and Philip; Horace Martin, 
also sent as Elstob Yellow and Maggie. 
Orange-yellow: , Golden Almirante, also sent 


as Vinstone Bronze. Bronze: Mrs. Jack. 


Pearson; Bronze Goacher. Chestnut: 


_ Almirante. Chestnut - crimson: Red 


Almirante, also sent as Alcalde. Pink: 
Normandie. Purple: Lichfield Purple. 


\ 


Polygonum campanulatum 


' This Knotweed, with its charming clusters 


of delicate pink bells, ‘has been in flower with 
me for several weeks. Although it has the 
reputation of not being quite hardy, it has 


lived in an exposed position for the past three © 


years. The neat, bushy habit of the plant, 

combined with its handsome foliage and pro- 

fusion of flowers, borne so late in the year, 

makes it a most desirable plant for the her- 

baceous border, and it is also useful as'a cut 

flower. 7 A. H. 
Bristol. 


t 


- Salix vitellina britzensis 
Now that the storms of late October and 


+ 


early November have robbed us of the glorious 
autumn tints assumed by the leaves, we 


-appreciate the colours of some of our trees 
and shrubs. Among these the branches of the 
above Willow are highly effective. It'is per- 


haps the best of the bright red-barked forms 
of the Willow, and is delightful in the winter, 
especially, by the side of a lake or pond. Like 


others of the race, it should be cut down in` ` 
spring, as it is the young branches which give | 


us such a bright colouring in the winter. 
, 5 HG \ i 
Autumn leaves 


as to do so implies a great waste, for when 


decayed or converted into leaf-mould they 
‘constitute. a most. valuable. fertiliser— - 
Nature’s own top-dressing or mulch. All- 


leaves should be carefully preserved and 
worked into the ground again when decayed. 
Leaf-mould is an invaluable component. of 
the compost for potting plants’of many kinds, 


and the only form of fertilising material that 


can safely be employed in the propagation of 
plants of nearly all: kinds. The leaves should 


be placed in a compact heap in any out-of-the- | 


wav place. As a rule, a sprinkling of lime 
o Pe and a little soil should be placed 
on the heap to keep the outside leaves from 
blowing about. F. H 


Tropeolum speciosum 7 
What a magnificent display is made by 


-Tropzolum speciosum during autumn, and 


what a fickle plant it is! In some districts 
it grows rampantly, and is characterised as 


= a“ weed” by those who, while admiring it, 


have to regret the manner in which it en- 
croaches upon other plants and invades not 
only neighbouring’ borders, but hard, 


gravelled walks. In other places it refuses 


to become acclimatised and, no matter how 
carefully it may be planted, is never a suc- 
cess. By reason of its success in cool dis- 
tricts in Scotland and its failure, or 
comparative failure, in warmer parts, a clue 
to its preferencés may be obtained, and those 
who desire to establish T. speciosum might 
find success by putting out the roots, either 
in a dormant state or when starting into 
growth, where they will always be cool and 
shaded from the direct rays of the sun during 
the summer. I have known it to grow freely 
when planted against a north wall after abso- 
lutely refusing to grow in other situations, 
and if planted beneath evergreen shrubs or 
trees it will almost certainly establish itself. 
A fairly large Yew, through which rambles 
the twining growths of the Flame 
Nasturtium, is a pleasing and striking sight, 


l 
\ 
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and; so far as can be observed,.no harm is 
done to the Yew by the presence of the 
brightly-coloured climber which contrasts so 
vividly with its sombre foliage. G 
A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Potentilla Farreri alba | 

A distinct and pretty shrub is this, which 
appears to be of much the same character as 
the charming lemon-yellow-flowered kind 
which we have grown. The flowers of the 
above are each about an inch across and pure 
white, and although- judging of its value in a 
small state, I believe it will be found a-very 
desirable subject for the large rock -garden 
and also for grouping in the foreground of 


late-flowering shrubs. - 
Berberis Thunbergi splendens 


This brilliant-coloured scarlet plant was ex- 
hibited at the Holland Park Rink Show. this 


year among the fine collection of shrubs. 
‘staged by Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons. Every- _ 


one interested in autumn foliage or in the 
Berberis family must know the ordinary 
Thunbergi very well. ` Splendens differs from 


, the type in having a more upright growth’ 


and also in its colouring, which, in the speci- 
men shown, quite excelled Thunbergi in its 
brilliance. No wonder the attendant was 
loud in its praise. No- skim-milk here 


masquerading as cream. JOSEPII JACOB. 


A late-flowering Thorn (Crataegus 


Carrierei) | oa 
Long (after -the other Thorns have 
passed out.of bloom, the above is a sheet 
of blossom, standing out conspicuously. The 
trees are standards and are ‘laden ‘during 


June’ and July with’ corymbs of, large, 
Leaves should never be. destroyed or burnt, - 


fragrant, white flowers, the individual-blooms 
being an inch in diameter. -The origin of 
this handsome tree is uncertain, but it is one 
of the’ most beautiful as regards leaves, 
flowers, or its fruits which remain upon the 
trees throughout the winter: © E.M. 


Epilobium obcordatum 


This plant is very beautiful when grown in 
suitable positions. Many years ago I ad- 


mired a large’ bed in one of the London. 


parks. On some of the commons' in the 
New Forest district fires frequently occur. 
In 1922 some common land was burned, and 
this year great quantities of Willow Herb 
have grown and flowered. ‘One patch—if I 
may so term it, for it covered nearly 5 acres— 
was a grand sight. The flower-spikes were 
about 4 feet high. Although this particular 
position was a dry one these plants did re- 
markably well. They also thrive in swampy 


ground and look charming when fringing — 


ponds in woodlands and similar places. 


. | Hants. 
Persian Ivy (Hedera colchica) 


This is commonly known as H. amurensis, 
but erroneously so, for there does not appear 
to be a single Ivy like it from the Amoor 
region. This handsome climber is, however, 
worthy of the notice of planters, whether it 
is required for clothing buildings, old stumps 
in the pleasure grounds, or for wild garden 
and woodland, where it is decidedly effective 
clothing the trunks of trees. My attention 
was drawn to this striking Ivy recently by 
the freshness and immense size of its glossy 
leaves, which I was tempted to measure. I 
found them to be 1o inches across and long, 
looking like great Vine leaves. It is pro- 
bably the most distinct and striking ofall- 
Ivies, and comes from the Caucasus and N. 
Persia. Here it is used for clothing bowers 
and the trunks of old Scotch Firs in the fore- 
ground of the home woods, where it grows 
freely and attracts attention by reason of its 
noble leaves at all seasons of the vear. 


G. M. S. ` 
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-Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invid, 
but the Editor is not responsible for the views 
expressed by correspondents. 


Grub in Cineraria leaves — 
Noticing under your ‘ Answers`to Ques 
tions” {issue November 3rd, page 696) re 
Cineraria leaves and the Marguerite-fly, our 


_ auto-shreds will rid these quite easily ever 


when the grub is inside leaf. If your cor 
respondent ‘‘ Cineraria ’’ will let us know the 
size of his house we will forward him a free 
` sample which will rid him of this. pest with 
' very little trouble. 
W. DARLINGTON AND Sons, Lt. 
_ London Fields Station, Hackney, B. 8, 


Mammoth Marigolds 


I enclose a photograph of two mammoth 
Marigolds grown by the well-known Comish 
exhibitor, Mr. W. J. Tretheway, of St. Just- 


in-Roseland. These magnificent blooms are 


so closely constructed that they resemble a 


if: 


Re 
a. 
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a: 
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Mammoth Marigolds from Cornwall 


rubber sponge; one flower is a deep tomato 


shade and the other a rich lemon. 
| Dororny L. Rosis. 
“ The Cottage,” St. Erme, Truro. 


Rosa Moyesí ; 
This, planted two years ago ina good posi- 


tion and in the centre of a bed with good 


soil, has never shown a sign of flowermg 


oh it i swing well, and other Roses 
though it is growing i RAE 


do splendidly. 


[If you have the true plant it will flower 


in due course, but you must not prune ee 
all. It will then become a mass of n 
and reach a height of 12 feet to 13 feet. 


Moss Roses 


ý ` . e \° 
I was sorry to find in the recent Rose nun 


' y t i 
ber of GARDENING [ILLUSTRATED that no me 


‘ oss 
tion was made of the charming old Mo 


‘8 : ‘ ol 
Roses. . Admittedly they are out 


fashion ’—and more is the pity. The Hybi 
Tea is undoubtedly the Rose of the a ii 
with the climbers has put the older, n P$ 
able, Roses .entirely into the m S'po 
Yet there is surely room for the Mo 
It is intrinsically a beautiful Rose, an Its re 
to many, interesting EEN AA 
quirements are few, it 1s less liable to". 


nd Í 
than the more modern Roses, 2 : 


t 
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. Corres useful in some parts of the garden 


especially 
in which more 
Contributions to they tin cakes 
but the Editor it mi ns: . Rock plants and annuals for Italy 
evpressed by corresponds | Like , ship thal Hi ena ee Poke 
your interesting journal comes in flying the 
Grub in Comi; signal for a pilot 554, but I am thinking 
Noticing under sayy. that Penelope (issue September 29, page 605) 
tions ” (issue N might have given you a few more details re- 
Tae eth garding the rocks that an enthusiastic gar- 
merania ANG ane ener is likely to come across. Never less 
Auto-shreds will rid lis than 3 feet deep when trenching for a border, 
vhen the grub is nse and this is best done in the dry season, so that 
espondent “Cineara"t:- the soil below will be full of crevices to re- 
ize of his house we nin; tain the autumn rains. Spring planting in 
ample which will rd b>. Italy is not to be recommended, and plants 
ery little trouble sent so late from England have generally 
W, Deuse started into growth before arrival and do not 
London Fields Statin, Succeed. 
. One important point that your inquirer 
- Mammoth iy fails to Te thie ninà of Se hat she 
I enclose a photogs: wishes the display to be at its best. | 
farigolds grown brit: Many charming annuals could be used, and 


chibitor, Mr. W. J, Tees: 
‘Roseland, These mag:* 
) closely constructed tii ~ 


. delicate varieties are not a 
A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


grow stove plants without protection . and 
another part is under snow for nine months, 
some idea of the locality should be given. , 

Pampas Grass 7 feet to 10 feet high in this 
country would be better in the back row. 

It is surprising what we can do under the 
_ Italian sky with only 3 inches of rain in seven 
A months of sunshine. 


-s 


PO ee Cee 


i S. W. McLeop Bracains. 
4 The Gardens, La Mortola, 
i) Ventimiglia, Italy. 


_ Grease-bands and birds 
The illustration of a kestrel hawk hanging 


EA ` head downwards caught by a grease-band, 
a Shae which you publish in your last issue above 
Mad f. a “an effective grease-band,” can 

uy N ' } serve, as seems anticipated, as a 


valuable advertisement of grease-bands_ in 
general or particular., 

If birds are likely to mect with a most 
` cruel and lingering death as a result of 
grease-banding, humane people and bird- 
lovers (whose name nowadays is legion) will 
“Certainly prefer the risk of a plague of cater- 
pillars to the chance of such bird tragedies. 
| And the risk of the former would not be great 
" ; if birds were encouraged, as where there are 
=a Many birds there are few caterpillars. 

ae E. FULLER-MAITLAND. 
ae Sidmouth, Devon, 
ammoth Marg * EE Is, we think and hope, very unlikely 
I a feathered friends will meet with a 
cine ie oe ar to that of the kestrel hawk, il! us- 

Pi arai oe In our issue of November roth. This 
a px 18 the only instance we have known of such 
- ân occurrence.—Ep.] 


he Cottage i 

Rauls y Roses in November 
ed mele de hen Roses begin. to show symptoms of 
, plan vant tlerioration the usual custom is to “ scrap 
ad M ee the lot” and replant the offending bed or 
see beds, In some cases this practice may be 
itigh justifiable, but in manv others it is not the 
nds plants, but the soil which is at fault. If thev 
wee fie aay lifted, Shortening the roots a 
cae! Aaa replanted in fresh and rich soil the 
es cea will take a new lease of life and give 
if" goo results in the course of a season. This 
TAE PO ts commended to those who may be 
. Ssatisted with comparatively old bushes, 


corrs wii and who may be unwilling to incur the ex- 
 sRDENTS" oe Pense of buying new plants. Scot. 
ç madè e W. ‘ 
cite anted: Wine Sour Plum 
gdt, am rather surprised at the difficulty I am 
l} 


r p Periencing in getting specimens of the old- 

j. Pshioned Wine Sour Plum bushes or trees. 
gs i N to two or three large firms 
is TOR all te espect to this particular Plum, but they 
an ell me they have not such a Plum. 


‘ dit: 
sca 
ire Se eee E. Wave-Witton, F.R.M.S. 
W o »Wwinnow House,” Pudsey. 
N a 


also biennials, but as one part of Italy will | 
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A flower border for the whole summer 


By -GERTRUDE JEKYLL, V.M.H. 


[In answer to a correspondent.] 


When one border has to serve for the whole 
of the flower year it is useless to expect such 
a cohesive pictorial effect as may be so satis- 
factorily secured when it may be planned for 
a special part of the summer only. To keep 
it well filled with plants in flower is only pos- 
sible if there is a large reserve of plants, and 
a corresponding sacrifice of those that have to 
be removed to make room for the new- 
comers, as is done in some of the public gar- 
dens. But if this is impracticable it may be 
advised that the spring-flowering plants 
should be kept at or near the front edge. Ex- 
cept for bulbs such as Daffodils and Tulips, 
and these are very inconvenient in a mixed 
border, the spring flowers are mostly of low 
‘growth — Primroses, Myosotis, Aubrietia, 
Iberis, Alyssum, double Arabis, and the dwarf 
Phloxes. But if the border has a raised edg- 


the flowers are destroyed by an early frost, the 
border will keep a fair show of bloom till well 


into October. 


The herbaceous borders 


In average years the herbaceous borders 
are very bright during October, but the 
colouring has been less effective than usual at 
this season. The better Michaelmas Daisies 
are behind their time. Some of the latest sorts 
may not expand their blooms before the frost 
comes. Montbretias have been fairly satis- 
factory, but Rudbeckias, Inulas, Heleniums, 
Aconitums, and that class of plant generally, 
have been sadly interfered with by incessant 
rains and frequent gales. On the whole, 


hardy plants have been much less satisfactory 
than usual. W. McG. 


Borders of summer flowers In Miss Jekyll’s garden at Munstead Wood 


ing of rough stones these can be suitably 
accommodated, and in this way, with some 
Wallflowers planted in October in any near- 
by vacant places, a fairly good effect may be 
gained. Then it will be well to consider the 
plants of May, June, and the beginning of 
July—Pwonies, Oriental Poppies, Irises, 
Columbines, white Pinks, Helianthemums, 
Lupins, Campanulas, Cranesbills, Day Lilies, 
the dwarf Heleniums, Gvpsophila, herbaceous 
Spirzeas, Anchusa, and Delphiniums—so that 
they will about equally intergroup with those 


that come later. The most important of these 
Dahlias, 


will be Echinops,  Hollvhocks, 
perennial Sunflowers, Pentstemons, and 
Daisies, with the good half- 


Michaelmas 
hardy annuals that are indispensable for late 


summer, such as Snapdragons, dwarf Agera- 
tum, French and African Marigolds, and anv 
others that are liked and can conveniently be 


grown. 

A good deal can be done in August and Sep- 
tember in the wav of guiding and staking out 
some of the later perennials, especially Sun- 
flowers and Michaelmas Daisies. for they can 
he spread out so as to cover the earlier plants 
that are out of flower. In this way, unless 


Rudbeckia Newmani 


This is one of the brightest plants on the 
border at the time of writing (October 3rd); 
indeed, I never remember to have had it 
better or more enduring. It is a moisture- 
loving plant, and the heavy rains we have 
had meant vigour for the stems and extra 
size for the flowers. Clumps should be lifted 
annually either after flowering or in early 
spring, and the stronger in the outer portions 
of the clump replanted. A plant of about 
2 feet, it associates well with the forms of 
Aster Amellus, Sedum spectabile, and things 
of similar season. E. B. S. 

Pinks 

Is it to be wondered at that, with many 
folk, Pinks are greatly esteemed? I think 
not when their freedom of blooming, their 
simplicity of culture, and, above all, their 
exquisite sweetness are taken into account. 
Seldom, if ever, do they require any protec- 
tion during winter, and on this account they 
can be claimed as border plants by anvone 
desiring to grow them. Thev give a deal of 


Satisfaction even in a town garden. 
WOODBAST WICK. 
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Anemones — = 


~ For some unknown reason St. Brigid A nemones are not cultivated anything like 
as extensively as they should be in English gardens.. Readers who take the advice 
given in this article and plant tubers now will be rewarded in the spring with 
a glorious display equal to the finest Tulips and other spring-flowering bulbs- 


There have been many brilliant displays of 
their wonderfully improved St. Brigid 
Anemones by Messrs. Reamsbottom and Co., 


West Drayton, at the fortnightly meetings of. 


the R.H.S. The glorious colours of these 
Anemones put all else in the shade. The 
flowers are’so brilliant that they require care 
when arranging for indoor decoration. They 
are best placed in vases to themselves. The 
colours range from the deepest crimson to 
‘purest white, embracing bold scarlets and 
delicate tones of cobalt blue and salmon- 
pink, heliotrope and violet. : The flowers are 


fortnight they should flower ` constantly” 


throughout the spring. - 


We have before us at the time of ‘writing. . 
a few tubers of St. Brigid Anemones, and it. 
would puzzle any botanist to say which was - 


top and which was bottom of them, and yet 
the text-books recommend the amateur to be. 


sure and get them in the right way up. In 


the case of the roots we have, the claws are 
twisting and turning about, and it is impossi- 
ble to say whether they ought to be put in 
claws upwards or claws downwards., The 


crown, of course, should come to the top, but 


_ _ He adopted the advice, and I had the satis - 


` The brilliant St. Brigid Anemones should be planted now - 


semi-double, of wonderful substance, and are 


all bright and highly attractive. Indeed, 


there are few flowers, if any, so brilliant in 
gardens from spring to June. 


The present is a most excellent time for 


‘planting; they are not in the least fastidious 


as to soil, but Messrs. Reamsbottom ‘and Co. 
recommend that directly after the roots are 
planted the soil should be made quite firm by 


‘rolling or by pressing heavily with the sole of 


the boot; of course, not till the soil is dry 
enough; and they lay stress upon the fact 
that these Anemones do not like loose 
or spongy ground. In our experience they 
sandy loam, and, like. 
most other Windflowers or Anemones, 
delight in cool conditions of growth, doing 
well in ordinary garden soil of fair quality en- 
riched, if available, with decayed leafsmould. 
Many growers find it a good plan to dust 
with finely-ground lime about a fortnight 
before planting. If planted within the next 


‘long time in water. 


if the reader has any doubt about it let him 
plant these Anemone tubers on their sides. 
They will then certainly right themselves. 
In fact, they would right themselves if 


planted upside down. Our advice is, never- 
mind how. they are planted, be sure to plant- 


them, for their flowers add immensely to the 
beauty of the garden. -Moreover, the flowers 
are invaluable for cutting, and last a very 
Plant them about 
2 inches down in the front of the spring 
border, or, better still, plant them in a bed 


by themselves, when they show their beauty | 


to the best advantage, and remember, they 
cannot be planted too freely. Some growers 
start the tubers early in pots, from which 
they are planted out in the late autumn, 
when the weather is open, without breaking 
the balls of soil, but we do not advise this, 
and recommend planting the tubers direct in 
the flowering quarters in the open.. They 


~are perfectly hardy. If, after flowering, the 


5a roots are left undisturbed they should pre 


~ Wood. 


` 
, 


. havé caused him to change his opinion he 


amateur has not hitherto had good results, 


` 


Pd 


ON ovember 1, in 


duce another crop of flowers next season: ia 
faet, for several years. 


“Messrs. Reamsbottom and Co. of Wet {2 


Drayton, give the most carefully drawn up 


directions to ensure success even under most E 


adverse conditions, or-in cases where an 


On Tulips . 


_ Į have been. extremely interested by reading 
the article ‘t There is still time’ to plant 
Tulips,” in the issue, dated Noyember yrd 
its contents seriatim. 

(1) WITH REGARD TO COLOUR COMBINATIONS, 
—Last autumn I advised a friend in North 
umberland to try the tall, pale yellow Ellen 
Willmott with an undergrowth of S 
Hyacinths, Scilla 
coerulea, or the paler form, S. c. Blue Queen, 


faction in the summer of receiving a most 
enthusiastic letter on the result. A similar 
combination. of. such a mauve ‘as Dream, 
Crepuscule, 


equally pleasing. | 
- Now fhat Monsieur  Bony’s. Branching 


Tulips are being listed by our big bulb firms f 


Í fancy a good-sized bed of Mons, S. Mottet 
would: appeal to those who think one filled 


with the ordinary kinds rather stiff, and have 4 


a fellow-feeling with poor Rupert Brooke, 


who, fed up with goose-steps, officialism, and { 


military precision generally, turned for rdiel 


to the flower-beds and found that in Berlin { 
-even 2: 2 3 


“ Tulips bloom as they are told.” 
A good first-sized bulb will produce anything 
from three ‘to five blooms of different sizes 
and at different heights. On first opening 


they very much take after the well-known | 
White Swan, but with age they become more | 


and more flushed with rose à la our old 
friend the cottage Tulip Picotee, Hence 


Mons. S. Mottet provides a very excellent bed } 
_ of informality almost as unkempt-looking as | 
‘the Roses at Granchester, where >- 


““ Unkempt about those hedges blows 
An English unofficial Rose.” ` 


_ (2) Is there any Tulip that can be labelled , 


olen j 
panish J". 
campanulata } 


and Melicette with a rosy | 
- coloured Wood Hyacinth will be found to be 


_ and I would like to make a few comments on dzs 


e 


Tulipa Gesneriana? If anyone gays yes, 8 ; 


it the same thing as Tulipa Gesneriana major | 
or spathulata? I ask, as a supplementary , 
aneen; is it correct to call all the extremely 


diversified varieties that are tobe found in ! 


catalogues under Gesneriana “ forms” oft? 


Few. people know more about garden Tulips 


than Mr. E. H. Krelage, of Haarlem, and 
ünless he has come across new facts whi 


( 


‘thinks it is a hybrid and not, as might 0 : 


supposed from the way it is often spoken of, 


a species. 


has. been found wild in Italy, but thee 8 


nothing very startling in the fact when It Is 


remembered that that country is one of the | 


homes of the neo-Tulips. es 
I quite agree that acuminata or cornuta i | 
more curious than beautiful, and Í can vn 
„imagine a bed of it would not be effective, "l 
I fancy it is a sport and not a hybrid, for 
have had a Darwin Tulip take on such ver} 


> f 
-narrow petals, which, but for a barb at the 


; on a 
-Jook upon, and for that rean t thtee 


bases, were precisely the same as those 0 A | 
ordinary cornuta. Parrot varieties ay | 
doubtedly sports, and I have an idea t d 
have occurred every now and agam ever 

Tulips became garden plants 0 
Europe. It is only a surmise, 


d frightful t 


of an ‘uncommon shape ang ned 


Monsters,” were our Parrots. 
new varieties of these have 0 


“4 


It is new to me to know thatit : 
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roofs are left Undisuee a a : 
uce another C9 ol cr sasha in bulb lists, two of which, viz., 
fact, for several year “x Sensation and-Fantasy, are undoubted sports, 
Messrs, Reanshig the last-named from i dairi AVAN 
Drayton, gre th pac, Clara Butt. It is a very beautiful flower and 
directions to ense i has rather stronger stems than the older 
adverse condition z =x varieties which we have known so long. 
amateur has not hije "= Fantasy is decidedly worth trying as a good 
S'S novelty, Personally, I do not care for large 
. On Tube: beds of Parrots, even if there are some low- 
I h growing plants put in to carpet the soil. They 
I have been esirngsix-,. are a bit too floppy and harum-scarum-look- 
the article “Theres. ing for such an artificial setting. They look 
Tulips,” in the issue die 
and I would like tomis,;. baceous borders, but everyone to his taste, as 
its contents seriatim, the old woman said when she kissed the cow. 
(i) Witt Rec qq. ABOUT THE TIME AT WHICH TULIPS SHOULD 
—Last autumn | akii- 88 PLANTED.—The editorial note où page 685 
umberland to try te tx tightly says that’ the custom of ‘planting 
Willmott with m m=: Tulips on Lord Mayor’s Day is one founded 
Vood Hyacints, $. 0 “ sound, practical experience.” Our old- 
erika o befele time florists taught us this, but, like the 
Je adopted the adie a editor, I too have planted Tulips on December 
action in the smm {. 23rd» and have had excellent results. Last 
athusiastic letter on px J20 OWing to illness, some mixed English 
PORE wae: florist’s varieties were put into the ground 
repuscule, and Mi sa Christmas Day, and gave us capital 
foured Wood Facil: booms -last -sp ring. 
ial paa . words appear in print there will still be time 
Now “that Mons be to buy and plant with every prospect of a 
DUROS pre good display in 1924. I am uncertain what 
ulips are beng en would Soppe if we had a real old-fashioned 
fancy a good-size bi. winter. lt might upset the apple-cart, but 
uld appeal to he “- for those who have delayed purchasing, 
th the ordinary kink owing to our frostless autumn, may I quote 
fellow-feeling wih œ! the ancient’ proverb, “ Nothing venture, 
0, fed up with gè: nothing have.” 
itary aceite: The venture, however, must be made with 
the flower-beds an «= good first-sized bulbs. Hard winter or mild 
ne calle winter, the best results can only be expected 
Tulips bows" from the best bulbs. Small bulbs and offsets 
good frstsied bi. should have been in the ground in September 
n three to fe ane or at the very beginning of October. It is a 
at different hes t help to these, if any such have been planted, 
very much ake £: to cover them with an inch of fibre or some- 
te Swan, bul wih: thing -of the same nature as a protection 
more flushed wi% . against severe frost. 
d the cottage ce Any of the following are cheap and good, 
s. S, Mottet prvi" and are the sort of thing with which to make 
formality almot +" the experiment of late planting :—Darwins : 
Roses at Grantee” Clara Butt (pink), Pride of Haarlem (bright 
Unkeml abst $ ak cerise), Fra Angelico (very dark), Flam- 
An English ae? ny (red), Euterpe (mauve), Massachusetts 
Ts treat TH (pin y ¢dged blush), and Allard Pierson (early 
n ama? KE right maroon). Cottage and Breeder varic- 
a pa sli ties: Picotee (white, edged rose), Bronze 
ge E Queen (biscuit-brown), Golden Crown 
aU (yellow, edged red), Gesneriana major (syn. 
on, Eer G. spathulata) (crimson-scarlet), The Fawn 
ified w ee ba and ivory-white), Gesneriana lutea 
ues vaca y Wellow), La Merveille (orange-cerise, hard to 
yeople m e defne), and Macrospeila (rose, scented). 
\Ir. È H. a. These 13 are good, reliable varieties, and 
he has ome ari all are low-priced. Taken all together, they 
aused him Y B form a nice varied collection, while each one 
it ig a hbr ae individually may be relied upon to give a good 
ed {rom tle". account of itself next spring. 
tual ES Joseru Jacon. 


s err OSS” Th ig 
edi dhe Christmas Rose-(Helleborus 
: niger) 


of the nei. 
eae MT py l l 
: ver popular, the Christmas Rose during 


a 
e pha oe 
dous ME a mild 63 
pdi a: winter blooms freely, but when frost 
ds SA Snow supervene many blooms which 


E 9 Sh 
te a arg otherwise have been perfect are 
atals, wih an or entirely spoiled. It ought to be 
Patt p embered, therefore, when planting this 
eE pi> Hellebore, that a sheltered position should 
san gle selected—one in which it will be an easy 
Line nw Matter to protect the blooms by handlights 
ene Cr by using one or two spare sashes. The 
ect x Christmas Rose appreciates a deep, rather 
cat. else soil, and when the clumps are estab- 
i Maa” ished it is inadvisable to disturb them. Good 
Me eee rainage is essential, and, in my experience, 
pace p> Rothing is better for feeding the plants than 
n, aie Partly-decayed cow-manure. W. McG. 

i we i oe 

res cl oS 


) 


the popular Darwin, | 


best in good big clumps of 10 or 12 in her-' 


Hence, when these 
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Hollyhocks and their requirements 


Few plants from July onwards make a 
more impressive show, provided they are free 
of that horrid fungus Puccinia malvacearum, 
which more or less drove them out of cultiva- 
tion half a century or so ago. The plants, 
where they have been well cared for, have 
during the past two seasons flowered remark- 
ably well, with very little disease so far as 
my observation goes, but whether this is on 
account of being seedlings I am not prepared 
to say, though it is generally understood that 
the latter are usually .more robust than 
cuttings or divisions, and, consequently, 
better able to fight against that devastating 
pest mentioned above. It is quite probable 
that high cultivation (as in the Potato) 
fosters disease, as the majority of the plants 
that have come under my notice are thriving 
in anything except a rich root-run. Those 
that are giving most satisfaction are on the 
London clay, and not a scrap of manure 
placed on the ground for the past five years. 


single varieties were pricked out in early 
September on a south border and put into 
their present position in November of 
last year. I have not lost a plant. Seed 
sown in July and early pricked out ought to 
flower the following July and August, while 
to perpetuate good varieties it is best to take 
cuttings as soon as procurable, giving them 
glass accommodation for a time, while if the 
old plants are to be retained another year 
they need cutting down to within a few inches 
of the base, when, as a rule, sucker-like 
growths quickly push up, which can be 
divided’ if thought necessary, retaining a por- 
tion of root to each growing picce. 
Hollyhocks require to be securely staked 
against wind and heavy rain, and during dry 
weather it pays to well deluge the roots with 
water during active growth and time of 
flowering. The plants require plenty of 
space, 23 feet to 3 feet being none too much, 
as many seedling plants throw up from six to 
eight flowering shoots which make a grand 


This proves that it is possible to overdo 
manuring with respect to these plants. 
Further, are the singles more immune than 
the doubles? I favour that idea, as very few 
of the latter are to be seen for miles around 
from where these notes are penned, and there 
are scores of plants 8 feet to 10 feet high 
packed with flowers of almost every hue con- 
ceivable. No perfect cure for this fungus ap- 
pears to be found as vet, having mostly to 
rely on the old method of destroying every 
particle found, and starting with a clean lot 
in the hope that they will keep clear of the 
pest for a couple of years or so, long enough 
to retain the stools if the very best results are 
to be obtained. 

One further remark re this dreaded disease. 
Did the old school coddle the plants too much 
while in a young stage? Most of the old gar- 
dening books advocate when propagating by 
cuttings to keep them under glass during the 
winter, planting out in spring, seeds to be 
sown in Julv or August out of doors, but 
potted up before winter sets in and kept in a 
cold frame, then repotted in early spring and 
planted out in April where they are to flower. 
Here, in Kent, self-sown seedlings of the 


Double Hollyhocks In the August garden at Munstead Wood 


show, although by reducing the number to 
three and dispensing with the side shoots 
much larger individual flowers would be the 
result. To be sure of keeping any good 
variety true, cuttings should be taken from 
early summer onwards, placing singly in 
small pots and keeping close and shaded from 
the sun until rooted, when gradually expose 
to the air, eventually planting out in their 
permanent quarters before wintry weather is 
expected, or, if the soil is cold and heavy, it 
mav be wise to winter in a cold frame with 
full ventilation at every opportunity, though, 
as previously stated, nothing of this is prac 
tised among the many colonies mentioned 
here, and this a deep cold clay. Should thrip 
or red-spider attack them on light soils they 
should be syringed with an approved insecti- 
cide a few times, working the solution well 
under the leaves. 

Both the double and sing!e varieties are 
well worth cultivating, and, if possible, given 
a somewhat sheltered position. as the plants, 
when they begin to flower, take a deal of 
wind where much exposed, hence the 
necessity of quite early staking. > 

Eltham, Kent. J. Mayne. 
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Primula Cashmeriana 


This handsome Primula is regarded as a 
form of P. denticulata, although the late Mr. 
Farrer wrote of it as a ‘‘ vast and pallid 
capitata.” In any case capitata and denti- 
culata aré very closely allied. It has bright 


- lilac-purple flowers which are profusely borne 


during March and April, and the foliage has 
a golden spray on the under-surface. . This is 
a splendid plant for a moist, partially-shaded 
position in the alpine garden, and does especi- 
ally well in a generously-manured soil. It 
comes from the Himalayan district. and is 
perfectly hardy in gardens in the south and 
west, but it is advisable to protect the plants 
from late frosts further north. A mulch of 
sifted leaf-mould is also of great benefit to 


`- 


l Primula Cashmeriana 


\ 
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ALPINE AND BOG GARDEN | 


the drier type of, plant is rotted through 
having its roots too much in water in. winter. 
The soil is chiefly clay with a good deal of 
leaf-soil and a little fowl manure. The ducks 
use the only permanent pond, so this is use- 
less for Lilies, and they are rather inclined to 
eat shoots of succulent green. If you could 
make a list of suitable things to grow I 
should be grateful. I do not want to,make 


stone paths, but, just to fill it more or Sea 


leaving it entirely wild. 
Southampton. 


[From your description of the land to be 
planted it would appear to be an ideal spot for 
bog-loving plants, and also some trees and 
shrubs: ..Of trees we suggest the follow- 
ing :—Salix vitellina var. britzensis (with red 


A splendid plant for a moist and partially shaded position 


the plants during the winter. It may be 
: H. GREAVES. 


Plants for moist clearing in woods 


‘Can you advise me what to plant in the way 
of flowering shrubs and plants for the fol- 
lowing? The lower’end of a wood develops 
into a more or less level clearing .about 
13 acres in size. In winter this is mostly 
flooded, but in summer it is all dry except for 
a shallow pond, which I find useful for ducks. 
I want to make an ornamental wild corner, 
and have already planted Montbretias, Irises, 
Azaleas, Rhododendrons, a few varieties of 
Fern, and one or two old Roses thrown out 
from the garden. These have all been fairly 
successful. The chief difficulty is this: The 
moisture-loving things, such as Water Lilies, 
‘have not sufficient moisture or depth of water 
during seven or eight months of the year, and 


bark in winter), S. alba, S. babylonica, the 
Bald Cypress (Taxodium distichum), Populus 
tremula and the White Poplar (P. alba), 
Picea sitchensis, Alnus serrulata, Hippophæ 
rhamnoides (Sea Buckthorn). Shrubs :— 


Clethra alnifolia (Sweet Pepper Bush), 


Cornus alba (Red Dogwood), Pyrus japonica, 
Aralia spinosa, Myrica Gale, Oxycoccus 
palustris, Andromeda polifolia, Viburnum 
Opulus, Rosa multiflora, R. virginiana, 
Spiræa Douglasi, Cotoneaster horizontalis, 
Magnolia glauca (Swamp. Bay). Plants :— 
Lysimachia vulgaris, L. clethroides, Lyth- 
rums in variety, Funkias in variety, Caltha 
Tyermanni, C. polypetala, C. palustris, Saxi- 
fraga peltata, Aster puniceus pulcherrimus, 
Iris aurea, I. ochroleuca gigantea, I. Dela- 
vayi, I. versicolor, Primula japonica, P. pul- 
verulentea, P. helodoxa, P. Bulleyana, 
Rodgersia pinnata, R. podophylla, R. tabu- 
laris, Senecio Clivorum, S. Veitchiana, 


_ Although I expected to find it all swept away 


. trees of the White Willow (Salix alba) which 


` Cheiranthus Allioni and C. linifolius which 


pa 
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Spiræa Aruncus, ‘S, gigantea, S. g. elegans 
rosea, S. palmata, Epilobium angustifolium 
E. a. album, Hemerocallis in variety, Mim. 
lus luteus, Myosotis palustris semperflorens 
Polygonum Cookii, P. sachalinense, P, cusp 
datum, Tradescantia virginica, Trollius 
europzus, T. aconitifolius, T. Fire Globe, T, 
giganteus, Scirpus lacustris, Phragmitis com- 
munis, Rheums, Juncus effusus aureus 
Pyrethrum uliginosum, Rumex hydrola- 
pathum, Ranunculus Lingua, Butomus um 
bellatus, Typha latifolia, Zizania latifolia 
and Cyperus longus.) ` j 


Work of the week 


-Work in the open air has been curtailed 
during the past week owing to the heavy and 
continuous rains and violent winds. Rarely 
have I seen so much water fall in such a short 
time as.fell here two days in succession, and 
so great was the volume that both streams 
and lakes’ overflowed their banks to a com 
siderable and -even serious extent. ‘J have 
‘the charming little Shamrock Pea (Paro 
chetus communis) naturalised along the 
bariks of one of the streams here, and this 
was covered with 6 feet of water for two days, 


~ aeaa an a IN a BEY aE gt M aeo 


when the stream subsided, I find it looking 
better than ever, firmly embedded in the 
bank, and 1 yard wide for a distance of 
12 yards, and brightened by its inimitable 
blue, Pea-like flowers here and there, This 
plant loves moisture. Much time has been 
spent in the cutting and clearing away of the 
coarse herbage from the waterside and other — 
outlying portions of the garden. A few large 


have been growing at the water's edge, for 
some unaccountable reason collapsed during 
the late summer. These have been cut down 
and removed. Another mass of Rhodv 
dendrons, chiefly Cunningham’s White, has 
been removed in order to make way fora 
further plantation of the handsome Thuya 
plicata, - l 

All the. long swaying growths of Roses 
occupying beds in the flower garden have 
been reduced to one-third their length to pre | 
vent water-holes frém forming around their 
base. _ Such shrubs as Sweet Verbena 
(Aloysia), Vitex Agnus castus, Perovskia 
atriplicifolia, Desmodium, and Romneyas 
have been treated likewise. Groups 0 


were sown broadcast in September are now 
‘growing freely. In addition to a slight 
thinning the ground about the plants has been 
cleared of weeds. The Alpine border, too, !$ 
in need of cleaning, as the majority of thes 
plants have finished flowering, and r 
greatly improved if cut over and relieved 0 
old flower growth. This is'also a good time 
to cut hard back any of a voracious 
character and others-having a tendency 03" 
thin im the centre. Rooted layers of the 

evergreen Vine (Vitis striata) which ou 
during the week have. been potted up 7 
placed in cold frames for the present. a 
same applies to bulbs of the little cone 
Leucojum roseum, a dainty plant r * 
rarely see. A further batch of abou y 
Anemone St. Bavo has been, planted sa 
raised and well-drained border, and i ; 
waterside a plantation of the Sweet A pre 
Bush (Clethra alnifolia) has been i i 


Rudbeckia pinnata 
Among the hardy plants: which may 

lifted and divided at this season- ma a 
tioned Rudbeckia pinnatá. Itis we “Hos 
-for- poor and hungry soil, while its ye" 
blooms are freely produce 
period. . Rather tall, it ought i : 
back in the border. It is one 0 t 


ae i 
which can be highly recommen 
gardens. A ScoTTISH GARDENE 


I 
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rosea, §, bie | 
mase TREES AND SHRUBS 


Olygonum Coi Pte. 
We 
con T. ati i ; 
ò anteus, Scirus oneri f- _ Those who have seen the Box trees grow- 
aR a ing upon the steep slopes of Box Hill, in 
) Uiiginaum, Ret Surrey, and in High Clere Park, Hants, 
i : where they are scattered over the hillside 
ellatus, Typha hikt j- spontaneously and disperse themselves freely 
' by seed, can have little doubt as to the Box 
being a true native of this country. 

Work of ty It also occurs, apparently naturally, on. the 
Work in the ope a. Chilterns and on the chalk downs between 
during the past nec are Ashridge and Berkhamstead, Herts, close to 
continuous rains ad sine, district known. as Boxmoor. At Wymondly, 
have I seen so muchas. BCT Welwyn, there is a wood named Box- 
time as fell here tno dr, s; wood and a manor figuring as Boxe in 
So great was he tln és Domesday Book. This neighbourhood was 
rind es nehod ne a favourite place of residence for the wealthy 
iderable and e “= Roman families during their occupation of 
Sıderadie and een srt the country, and some cinerary urns have re- 
the charming le Wri cently been discovered there which had Box 
chetus communis) mi: Jeaves still surrounding them. 
bariks of one of tie st was cultivated by the Romans in Britain and 
vas covered withOletd: used by them for topiary work, the decoration 
Although I expected tft! of their temples and ‘houses, for wreath- 
vhen the stream sbi! making, and funeral ceremonies. The early 
etter than ever, fmt Christian Church adopted many customs 
ank, and 1 yard wik k:: from older forms of worship, and even the 
2 yards, and brights! Roman style of gardening, which was intro- 
lue, Pea-like floweste. duced into England by the monks and friars. 
lant loves moisture. Msi: It is natural, therefore, to find that Box 
vent in the cutting cz”. Was planted in the garden attached to the 
arse herbage from the Brotherhood House of the Cistercian Order 
itlying portions ofthe at Hitchin, and until a few years ago there 
oes of the White Wits’. Was a row of about qo trees with trunks 
ve been growing at hi 2 feet to 2 feet 6 inches in girth and over 20 

acenyntite eat: feet in height to be seen there. 

me unaccoun 
a late summer, Tete’ | Mr. Reginald L. Hine waded through a 
A removed, Amik“ large number of pre-Reformation documents 
drons, chiel Cn to trace their origin, and at length actually 
ndr ed in HE discovered the date of their planting. He 
piemin wet nd that ther had fduciched in this place 
shee plantation of ÈE ound that they ha ourished In this ple 
ther p since 1461, ọr the reign of Edward IV. 
cata, «naz During the war the wonderful growth of 
I the long ae centuries was destroyed in a few minutes (in 
upying beds mee spite of strong protest) by a barbarous and 
n seduced oh "3. blundering axe. 
t water i x Fortunately, Hertfordshire can vet boast of 
o Such arg A grove of ancient Box-trees which grow at 
sia), Vier A Little Wymondly, a few miles from Hitchin. 
licifolia, Lae They stand in the grounds of The Priory, 
e been treated nt now the residence of Mrs. Sworder, by whose 
jranthus Alle kind permission we are able to reproduce a 
> Sow broadeast 8 photograph taken by Mr. T. W. Latchmore, 
ving {reel he of Hitchin, of this unique grove of trees. 
ing the ground A This Priory of the Augustine Canons was 
ed of weeds m founded by Richard d'Argentine in 1230, 
ed of cemig ¥ during the reign of Henry ILI. Here a gar- 
s have mêd". den some 150 feet square was laid out, and 
ly improved i Lan the walks on all four sides of it were edged 
wer growth, O°" with Box. This has now, in the course of 
ut hard OX “Centuries, become a grove of trees some 20 
eter and othe so feet in height, which Mr. W. H. Fox, F.S.A., 
T has described as “forming a natural 
Vw cloister.” It is supposed that the original 


Vine 
fe werk i X Sus Were cut down in years gone by, pro- 
rin cold ar n ably for the value of the wood, and that the 
applies (0 bul present stems are the offshoots which have 
jum tute $, grown up round each central trunk. 

ae Gane : It is to the Box we owe some of our finest 
ne St. Bav A ctterpress work, and which made the high 
and welll... a of wood engraving possible. Perhaps the 
“tq patit Wood from these trees was used in the great 


i lasts. are e 
eae Printing press at St. Albans Abbey, a few 
- miles away, which was the third to be set up 
Roei m sngtand in the year r480. 
ae ere, at Wymondly, and in the Manor 
yg the Bs Named Boxe, in Domesday Book, we have a 


Sota ded: ivy 3 . 
nd dividit”, living remnant of a thirteenth century gar- 


Qld” i den. From the name of the Manor it seems 
r and W3 „i Atain that Box Nourished there at the time 
ae E OF the Norman Conquest; from the Box 
Ratte ry Caves found with the cinerary urns near by it 
the Dime a ‘cems probable that they grew there in 
an be tè IN $ 


This plant- 


A living remnant of a 13th century garden 


Roman times, and probably long before this 
in one of their few natural stations. 

If any artist had wished to convey the idea 
of the flight of centuries for such a subject as 
the garden surrounding the enchanted castle 
of the Princess, ‘* Sleeping Beauty,” who was 
only to be awakened after 1,000 years by the 
kiss of some valiant knight or fairy prince, 
this artist could not have done better than 

‘depict the once neat and trim Box edging 
grown on to gnarled and twisted trees, the 
once sunny path a shady cloister ! 

It is a wonderful survival, and I believe the 


Box-trees to be some of the most ancient in 
Europe. H. H. W. 


The Sapphire Berry ' (Symplocos 
paniculata syn. S. crategoides) 


That the so-called hardiness of plants is a 
subject about which we really know very 
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about } inch long, of a lovely deep sapphire- 
blue colour, and is borne erect. . 

This uncommon plant in gardens belongs 
to a genus rich in species and widely distri- 
buted over the warmer parts of the world. 
Nearly all are evergreen, but S. paniculata, 
better known as S. crategoides, has decidu- 
ous leaves and is the only member of the 
genus and the sole representative of a family 
that is hardy in the Arnold Arboretum. It 
has a remarkably wide distribution in eastern 
Asia, being found wild from the north-west 
Himalayas eastward through China, Korea, 
Formosa, and Japan. The plant is partial to 
scrub-clad rocky slopes and is fond of full 
exposure, though frequently it grows on the 
edge of woods and in glades. It varies con- 
siderably in size of foliage and flowers, but 
the gradations are so even and complete that 
it is impossible to distinguish any really dis- 
tinct forms. When dried in the sun the 
leaves always turn yellow, hence the name 
of “ Egg-yollk Shrub,” as it is called in Korea. 
It was introduced into cullivation in 1875 by 
Thomas Hogg, who sent it from Japan to 


‘the Parsons’ Nursery, at Flushing, Long 


Island, and the plants growing in the Arnold 
Arboretum are of the original stock. In 


The Box grove at Little Wymondly Priory, Hertfordshire 


little is well illustrated by this shrub. In the 
mild climate of Britain Symplocos paniculata 
is usually regarded as a tender plant, whereas 
in the rigorous climate of Massachusetts it is 
perfectly hardy. The explanation of this is 
to be sought for in the greater summer heat 
enjoyed here which properly ripens the wood. 
In the Arnold Arboretum this plant is 18 feet 
tall and 15 feet through, and has been grow- 
ing in a fully exposed situation since 1850. 
The Sapphire Berry is a shapely, much- 
branched bush or tree-like shrub with hard 
wood clothed with pale grey fibrous bark and 
has rigid twiggy branchlets. The leaves vary 
greatly in size and shape and are more or less 
ovate or elliptic to obovate, shortly stalked, 
from 2 inches to 4 inches long and 1 inch to 
2 inches broad, finely serrated on the margin 
and often with a short acuminate apex; the 
veins are deeply impressed above and raised 
below and the underside of the leaf is more 
or less hairy. The flowers, produced at the 
end of May or early June, are white or cream 
colour with a conspicuous mass of stamens 
which give them a star-like appearance; thev 
are borne many together in a short erect 
paniculate inflorescence at the end of the 
current season's leafy shoot. The fruit, 
which ripens in September, is an ovoid drupe 


flower the Sapphire Berry, with its profuse 
erect paniculate masses of star-like blossoms, 
is a lovely plant, and its lustrous blue fruit is 
as handsome as the gem from which I have 
coined a common name for general usage. 


Arnold Arboretum. E. H. WILSON. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 
Cutting back Magnolia grandiflora 


There are two large Magnolia grandiflora 
trees covering the front of a house which I 
have recently purchased, and which are 
obscuring the light from the windows. I 
shall be much obliged if vou will inform me 
when the trees may be cut back. The aspect 
is east and flowering is over. 

Cecit Pery (Colonel). 


[In the case of fine specimens such as yours 
seem to be we should not advise cutting back 
in any way only in so far as removing next 
spring any growths that obscure the light. 
If the branches are too thick then you may 
take one out here and there, but the less 
cutting done the better. Spread out the 
branches so as to let the sun and air in to 
a wood, and fasten them firmly to the 
wall. 
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Seakale 


The crowns required for early forcing 
should undergo a preparatory process’ by 


being lifted with a fair amount of soil 


attached to the roots, and left on the surface 
for a fortnight.. Simple as it may seem, the 
exposure to the elements induces the crowns 


_,to respond more readily ‘when placed in 


warmth than when lifted and taken straight 
away to where forcing is to be conducted. 


Rhubarb | ; 


In consequence of ‘the shortage of home- 
grown Apples, Rhubarb will be in early de- 
mand, and larger supplies needed than usual. 
That the crowns may move more reéadily 
when.put into heat they should be lifted and 
treated as recommended for Seakale. The 
warmest part or. end furthest from the 
entrance to the Mushroom-house is generally 
set apart for the forcing of Rhubarb until the 
New Year, when. if tree leaves and stable 


litter are available forcing can be conducted 


+ 
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THE WEEK'S WORK 


ears ` f : 


The leaves having fallen, a start may now 
e made with the pruning -of Pears, taking 


„advantage of mild, dry weather for this pur- 


pose. The pruning should be carefully. done, 
as some varieties produce the bulk- of their 


 fruit-buds at the end of long spurs. Old trees 


that may be over-crowded should haye a pòr- 
tion of their spurs removed altogether, 


shortening those that are-too long. Trees 


trained against walls, if affected with scale, 
should be. untied and dressed with some in- 
secticide, applying it with a stiff brush. It 
is always advisable to put down planks to 
Save treading on the borders when they are 
wet. 


Outdoor Figs 


- Except in favoured localities Figs need a 


certain amount of protection during the- 


winter to preserve the embryo fruits from 
frost. The trees should have the branches un- 
fastened from the walls and tied in. bundles, 
so that when very cold weather sets in they 


-November 17, 19% 
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Forcing-house = E 

There will not be much forcing as yet, but 
those who appreciate early blooms of Roses 
will soon be thinking of applying heat to the 
plants in pots. As in the case of other plants 


or bulbs used for forcing out of their natural 
. season, the principal work of the Rose forcer 


is done in anticipation, and it is idle to ex- 
pect flowers if the wood has not been 
thoroughly matured and if the roots are not 
right. A genial, not too warm temperature 
with plenty of moisture and light and with, 
it must be added, strict attention to cleanli. 
ness, will go far toward the production of 


good Rose blooms at a season when such ate - 


welcome. Roman Hyacinths, Paper-white 
Narcissi, and the earlier Tulips will now re. 


spond very quickly to the temperature of the. 


forcing-house—so, too, will Freesias, but 


these are impatient of too great heat. A few 
- French Beans in pots, and, if desiréd, a small 


batch of Asparagus and Seakale may also find 


a corner in ‘the forcing-house, and if early f: 
= Tomatoes-be desired the plants may be for 


warded in. the same place. 


on the ground where the roots are grown. 


Conservatory l 
` Asparagus 


_ Chrysanthemums are, of course, the chief 
feature of conservatory and of greenhouse at 


may be easily and well covered with dry straw 
or Bracken. This protection will often save 


—? 
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Where crowns are grown permanently in 
pits for forcing one should now be got ready 
and started at once if heat is supplied by a 


flow-and-return hot-water pipe. . If ferment--. 


ing material has to be reliefon for the pur- 
pose a start should be made as soon asa suf- 
ficient quantity of leaves and litter has been: 
collected. Forcing may also be done with the 
„aid ofa heated pit or ‘in a frame placed on a 
hot-bed. > ` = Saa 
Old hot-beds. a, > 
These, if the material-is not in.a sufficiently 
decayed condition to admit of its being 
wheeled to where it is required in the kitchen 
garden or elsewhere, should have the con- 
tents thrown into one large heap. In a few 
.weeks fermentation will have. rendered the 
whole mass fit for use.  — 


Dahlias an = 
Although still undamaged by frost, it is 

well to be prepared for the worst by getting 

all re-labelling done if necessary, and so avoid 


risk of confusion when, the tubers are taken 
out of store next spring. 


-* N 


Rose planting n 
If new beds or borders have to be made the 


-~ work should no longer be delayed if it is | 
wished to plant this autumn. Unless the soil 


where these are to be made has been recently 
‘trenched and manured it should be so treated 
now, digging the sites at least two spits deep 
and working in a liberal quantity of manure 
with each spit. Basic. slag may be used for 
the bottom spit of heavy soils if manure is 
difficult to obtain, and bone-meal on those 
of a lighter nature. Lifting and replanting 
in cases where such attention is needed may 
also be done now. This affords an oppor- 
tunity not only for manuring and adding new 
compost to the beds, but effecting a’ re- 
arrangement and introducing new varieties. 


When planting Roses for covering walls, 


arches, or pergolas, be careful to provide a 
sufficient quantity of new and rich compost, 
not only to give them a good start but to 
ensure good results for some time to come. 


Herbaceous borders 

With the exception of a few varieties of 
Michaelmas Daflsies, the beauty of the borders 
is now over for the season. A general cutting 
down of the occupants and cleaning of the 
border afterwards are requisite to render 
them presentable. A. W 


the first crop of fruit the following season. 


Replace any vacancies where the fruit-trees _ 
have failed and endeayour to have all wall- 


trees in proper order as soon as possible. 


Chrysanthemums = 

These are somewhat later than usual this 
year. As they come into flower every effort 
should be made to keep the blooms in good 
condition as long as possible. Ventilate the 
house with care, and maintain a little heat in 
the hot-water pipes to dispel moisture. Leave 
the top ventilators open a little at night and 


maintain a minimum atmospheric tempera- 


ture of 50 degs. Remove‘any decaying leaves 
as soon as they are seen and keep the house 
clean. As early varieties pass out of flower 


‘throw out all those plants not required for 


stock, retaining only the best for this -pur- 
pose. Cut down these selected plants and 
place them in a frame near to the glass, that 
the suckers may become sturdy and robust, as 
strong cuttings are in every way desirable. 


The late varieties should be kept as cool as 


possible without allowing frost to reach them, 
but when the buds begin to show colour a 


--warmer atmosphere will tend to the better 


development of the blooms. 


Broad Beans 


A sowing may now be made in a sheltered 
part of the garden where the soil is fairly well, 


drained, for although this Bean delights in 
heavy soil in summer it is not advisable to 
sow in stiff, cold land at this date. : 
tion is slow at this season, and many of the 
seeds would perish in very wet conditions. For 
autumn sowing, dwarf, hardy varieties such 
as Mazagan or Beck’s Green Gem and Dwarf 
Cluster are more suitable than the taller- 
growing kinds. The rows should stand 2 feet 
apart. When the plants appear above ground 
they must be protected from the ravages of 
slugs by strewing lime and soot, mixed, close 
up to the rows. “A mulch of manure may be 
applied later to protect the roots from frost. 
Lettuces 


in cold frames need to be examined f?équently 
and all decaying foliage removed. The soil 
between the plants should be stirred occasion- 
ally to prevent it becoming ‘sour. The lights 
should be removed on dry days, replacing 
them at night. Damping is the worst trouble 


with this crop in winter, and should be 


avoided ‘as far as possible b 
lights in rainy weather. 


y. tilting up the 
F. G. 


Germina- - 


the moment, but groups of other flowering 
plants ` are- useful. The Scarborough Lily 
(Vallota purpurea), the various forms 0 
Salvia, the Throatwort (Trachelium), to- 


all add attractiveness at a time when outdoor 
gardening ‘is. practically at an end so far as 
‘brightness of colouring 1s concerned. 


Herbaceous borders | 
. Division, removal, or renewal among her- 
baceous plants can now be safely undertaken. 


_ Most things move well at this time, and | 
~ the border be in good heart they Will gwea | 
good account of themselves during the en 


suing season. Where there is a number of 


herbaceous borders it is very interesting and i 


instructive to devote one to forming a ky 
lection,” but in a general way effect is are 
at, and grouping of suitable things gives 
effect: Nevertheless, a ‘‘ collection bor a 
has great educative value when Its occupan 
are correctly (and legibly) named. 


Raspberry plantations ici 
Renewals of Raspberry plantations sie! 
be attended to where such are necessary. i 
this favourite fruit the soil ought fo a a 
ally prepared- and ‘deeply worked, : 
although--the canes are surface-rooting, W7 
will send down roots in search of ui 
ment in good’ land. Superlative, Falstall, 


` Hornet, and Norwich Wonder are all provet 


varieties, and can be relied upon to give satis: 
factory results. . - ; 


‘Vegetable garden ti er 
The persistent rains continue to hinder" 


` trenching and digging, yet it is better to wat 


for improved weather conditions. No Je 
will follow if soil be dug or trenched ie 
the surface is like a quagmire. The ee 
Brussels Sprouts, now ready, make es 
additien ‘to the declining supply ° fe 
vegetables. In dry weather more sol i 
be applied to Leeks and to Sr 
Globe Artichokes have not been cleane 


_ gether with pots of Begonia G. de Lorraine, ` . 


i 


b 


-and mulched this ought shortly to be done: 


‘ : f 
In unsuitable weather—that 1s, unsuitable for 


other work—the manure-heap and the le 
mould-heap can be turned over. + Endise 
ought to be plenty of Lettuces an ad 107 
in frames. The latter can be blanct a 
readily in a Mushroom-house—introwu Res 
few at a time, of course. Regular supf 

of Mustard and Cress ate easily maintar™ 


W, McG. 
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Broad Beans; Autumn sowing 


. Ip some parts of the country the practice 
is still followed of making a sowing of Broad 


ral valle Beans in November in well-prepared and 
Season, the principal yegi- 
IS done in anticipation, gi: 
pect flowers if the wyi: 
horoughly matured a i 


manured ground. It is a system, however, 
which, outside large establishments, is gradu- 
ally being allowed to lapse, as the bulk of non- 
rofessional gardeners are either not ready 
foe sowing so long beforehand or they regard 
February or March as soon enough for out- 
` side operations of this description. Ex- 

rience, nevertheless, has proved if one is 
willing tọ sow in late autumn that earlier 
and better crops frequently result without 
mych annoyance from black-fly. In localities 
then where the severity of winter is least felt, 
winter sowing of Broad Beans is well worth 
trying. One still meets with people who tell 
you that there is no advantage to be derived 
in getting seed in during November; that 
February is soon enough, but development of 
roots takes place in winter and the plants be- 
come well established by spring, although 
apparently far many weeks they make little 
progress. Growth below the surface is taking 
place, and it will be found by the time the fly 
is due to appear these winter-sown Beans are 


ure of conservatonss!:> Jess susceptible to the pest than are plants 
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from a sowing made in February or March. 
. WOODBASTWICK. 


Feeding Celery 


The general impression is that Celery can- 


` not be grown satisfactorily without the aid of 


a great deal of farmyard or stable manure. 
Celery is a gross feeder, and appreciates, per- 
haps more than any other vegetable, abund- 
ant supplies of rich organic manure. Never- 
theless, it is a fact that excellent stalks can 
be grown entirely with the aid of chemical 
fertilisers, Naturally such must be of proven 
quality. Assuming that there is a scarcity 
of yard or stable manure, and that the plants 
have been placed in unmanured trenches, 't 
will be found that three good dressings of 
artificial manure applied during the period of 
growth will act equally as effectively as the 
orthodox manure. On each occasion, after 
applying the fertiliser, the plants ought to be 
thoroughly watered, using a coarse rose on 
the can. Soot, too, is a valuable manure, and 
it ought to be freely used. In addition, if it 
be dusted in a dry state over the leaves soot 
will, toa great extent at least, keep away the 
Celery-fly, which is so detrimental to good 
crops. No one who appreciates good Celery 
should be deterred from growing it merely be- 


Cause organic manure is not always procur- 


Forcing Rhubarb 


The Apple crop having been a very light 


` one there is certain to be an early demand for 


Rhubarb. Roots suitable for early forcing 
Ought, therefore, to be selected and raised in 
order that there may be no delay when they 
are required. It is as yet too early to force 
Seikale, but as soon as the crowns are ripe 
they too can be lifted and laid in in a con- 
venient place until they are needed. Those 
who can yet procure the necessary manure are 
reminded that a bed or two made round about 
this time will almost certainly give a good 
Supply of Mushrooms at a time when such 
are appreciated. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 
Soot and lime 


ee very glad to know if there is any 
and fe i: using lime and soot to purify 
dut soil R N Improve poor and very worn- 
is wash, nave applied lime, and when that 

ashed in I am thinking of digging in a 
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dressing of manure before planting out young 

spring flowering plants. Will you kindly 

give me your opinion as regards the soot? 
ST. ALBANS. 


[Lime for soil in the condition you mention 
is very beneficial, and if a sufficient period is 
allowed to elapse between its application and 
that of affording manure good results should 
follow. A fortnight at least is requisite for 
the lime to become washed in and mixed with 
the soil and play its part in co-operating with 
the manure when that is dug in in providing 
plant food for whatever it is intended to plant 
or grow in it afterwards. As regards the 
mixing of soot and lime together, we con- 
sider it to be wasteful, serving as it does no 
good purpose, because the lime, if in the con- 
dition it should be, will possess caustic pro- 
perties to a suflicient degree to purify the soil 
—i.e., if applied in the requisite quantity. 
We think it far better to hold the soot in re- 
serve and use it in showery weather in spring 
to serve as a mild stimulant by dusting the 
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enlarged ideas to us—he in the light, we in 
the shadow.” 

Every garden lover knows that Paradise 
would not be ‘“‘ Paradise enow ” without a 
garden, and it is reasonable to suppose that 


the souls of those of us who so love our old. 


rofession here should be allowed to contjnue 
in it in the higher sphere. 


Herbert Jones’s was the restless fighting . 


spirit that does things and brooks no opposi- 
tion, though at the same time it was his 
geniality and spontaneous gaiety that 
smoothed away so many of the obstacles put 
in his path. He had been successively mar- 
ket gardener, flower grower, actor, quarry 
owner, and architect. 

He leaves a widow, who praposes to com- 
plete some of his unfinished gardens, which 
she is very well qualified to do, she having 
been his confidante and partner in so many 


schemes, especially those of recent date. 
Joun Wooo. 


“Anne Amateur” 


There passed away on the 6th inst. a 
picturesque and interesting lady known to a 
very large public as ‘‘ Anne Amateur” or 


“Gardening Inatrated” photograph 


The late ‘‘Anne Amateur” in an old-world garden at Chelwood Gate 


soil between the plants with it. Soot is also 
of value for many other purposes, such as 
mixing with the surface soil when preparing 
ground for the sowing of Onions and Carrots. 
Ít is also of great service for Violets when in 
full growth in the summer. ] 


Obituary 
Herbert Jones 


A man with plentiful ideas in regard to his 
gardening work (garden architecture) and an 
immense driving force in his personality was 
Ilerbert Jones, of The King’s Manor, East 
Hendred, Berks, better known to his friends 
as ‘* Jones of Bath,” who went to his greater 
Garden on Saturday November 3rd, at the 
age of 49. 

Ile was one of those artists in our beautiful 
craft with whom the Creator has reposed a 
little of that divine faculty which creates. 

One of his clients, the Hon. Richard Strutt, 
now says: * I can imagine him revelling in 
increased power and doing no end of fine 
work; in fact, I think it quite likely that the 
gardens of Paradise will, if possible, be much 
improved by his arrival, and in some way or 
another he may be able to communicate his 


‘* Miss Anne ” by her writings in the garden- 
ing and daily press. 

“Anne Amateur ™ was a frequent visitor 
at the meetings of the Rova! Horticultural 
Society, and she was present at the autumn 
show at Holland Park Skating Rink last 
month. Her comments on shows always 
aroused great interest. ‘‘ Miss Anne ” had 
no use for large exhibition vegetables, hold- 
ing that they were of a size unsuitable for 
cooking purposes, and her outspoken 
criticism on exhibition vegetables led to con- 
fict of opinion with many professional 
gardeners: 

She possessed a keen sense of humour, 
coupled with a high appreciation for flavour 
in fruits and vegetables, and beauty in form, 
fragrance, and colour of garden flowers, 
especially old-fashioned garden flowers. Her 
views were often at variance with the raisers 
of what she termed ‘* the much-vaunted and 
so-calied modern improvements,” particu- 
larly in Roses, Daffodils, and Sweet Peas. 

‘* Anne Amateur” was bright and cheer- 
ful to the Jast. She was at Brighton on the 
2nd inst., and passed peacefully away at 
Chelwood Gate, in the Ashdown Forest. We 
respect, as during her lifetime, her desire for 


anonymity. 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING 


With the in-gathering of the fruits our 
thoughts turn, to planting. The planting 
may consist of one tree only, or it may bea 
thousand. The principles of plant life and 
the rules for planting must be observed in 
either case if success is to be the reward of 
our work. In the case of trees which have 
occupied a certain position during a number 
of years we must not forget that the soil 
which has been occupied by the roots has 
been deprived of much of its plant food. Not 
only has the soil been deprived of much, or 
all, of its natural and applied plant food, 
but that soil probably contains much matter 
which is not advantageous to the tree.. This 
is a factor well known to the cultivator of 
plants in pots, and he adopts methods for re- 


, Placing the exhausted and effete soil by new 
and richer soil-at the commencement of each 


season of new growth. The grower of fruit 
will act wisely if he will take a lesson out 
of the plantsman’s book and apply new soil 
and fresh food to the ground before he plants 
a new tree on the old site. | 
PREPARATION OF THE OLD SITE.—(1) Dig 
out the whole of the old soil and roots. 


` 


Ready for the finai covering of soil | 


and the roots to the fire-heap. (2) Make the 
site rather wider and a little deeper than the 
old site was. (3) The soil to receive the 
roots of the new tree should all be fresh, if 
possible, consisting mainly of turf which has 
been stacked for a season, then chopped 
down roughly. To this turf may be added 
one barrowload of old mortar and one small 
barrowload of decayed manure from the 
stable to each eight barrowloads of turf. 
More food, as required, may be applied from 
the surface later on. The main thing now 
is to give the trees a good start in life, which 
they will receive from the above. 


PLANTING TOO DEEPLY.—{1) This is some- 
times done by persons acting under the im- 
pression that the more soil they place over 
the roots of the trees the more food will 
there be for the roots. That is misleading, 
since thé roots of trees require air as well 
as food and water, hence the deep body of 


soil placed over the roots reduces’ their air . 


supply and they suffer accordingly. (2) The 
bark of fruit-trees requires air and light in 
order that it may perform its proper func- 
tions, but it does not require them to the 
extent that leaves require air and light. Yet 
if the tree be planted 2 inches, 4 inches, or 
6 inches deeper than it ought to be, the bark 
immediately below the surface of the soil 
commences to decay. First the outer layer 


of bark perishes, then the inner layer. Thus 


are destroyed the cells up which the sap 
pecends an the cells down which it descends 


The ` 
soil should be wheeled to the vegetable plot 


~ root. 


_ New trees on old sites 


to the thickening of branch, stem, and roots. 
(3) If planted too high the roots are liable to 
be injured by traffic over them, and they are 


likely to lose much water which falls as 


rain. In addition, such trees are frequently 


1 Planted too deep - 


_ disturbed by wind-pressure, and seldom 


form a good root-system or a good branch- 
system. In plain.words, trees growing under 
those conditions rarely. grow into good ex- 
amples of their kind. | 

THE RIGHT’ WAY OF -PLANTING.—~{1) The 


hole into which a tree is to be planted should 


always be greater in diameter than is the 
greatest diameter of the root system when 
fully extended. - (2) The hole should be only 
4 inches,-6 inches, or 8 inches deeper than 
the distance between the top of the earth- 
mark on the stem of the tree to be planted 
and its lowest horizontal main root, -the 
extra inches being allowed for so much'new 


soil being placed underneath the lowest main 
(3) The * collar’ of the tree should be 


level with the surface of the soil when the 
operation of -planting has been completed. 


The “ collar” of the tree is that part of the 


stem immediately above the main roots anf 
at the bottom: of the stem; frequently the 
earth-mark clearly indicates it. (4) Roots 
frequently are formed on different planes, 
and in planting it makes'a material difference 
to the trees whether their roots are, .or are 
not, planted om their own respective planes, 
or whether two different sets of roots are 
crowded on one plane. (5) Plant firmly. 
Plant the roots horizontally as nearly as prac- 
ticable. Spread out the roots fanwise as well 
as may be. : 

FORMING A BASIN FOR WATERING.—It is 
quite common for dry weather to arrive in 


Too near the surface 


May and June after a wet autumn, winter, or 
spring, and .we must have recourse to 
artificial watering. Unless we have prepared 
for this at the time of planting it is likely to 
prove troublesome. Therefore, if watering 
be possible, let us complete our planting by 
forming a shallow basin around each tree 
the circumference of the: basin being about 


“tied, first tying around the tree a band of 


_ very little pruning will now be required, but ” 


lightly ‘mulching with short litter, 
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3 feet in diameter, and with a rim sufficiently 
high to retain about 6 gallons of water, Such 
a precaution may make all the difference be. 
tween an early failure and a complete suc 
cess. Before planting the trees it is well to 
drive into the ground a strong and straight. 
stake to which the tree should be securely 


strong paper.. 


Peaches and Nectarines under 
glass 


Early trees, the wood of which is ripe and 
from which the leaves have fallen, may be 
prepared for cropping next season. Untie 
the branches and thoroughly cleanse the 
trellises, woodwork, wall, etc., of the house. 
If the trees have been treated as advised in 
previous notes (viz., the old fruiting wood 
cut out soon after the fruit was gathered) 


should the young wood have been too thickly 
laid in it should be thinned by cutting away 
the weakest growths to allow the best-bear- 
ing shoots to be laid in about 6 inches apart. 
The wood, if crowded, cannot mature pro- 
perly or become studded with good fruit- 
buds. Though it is too late now to remedy 
mistakes of this description that were made 
during the growing season, a repetition of 
the evil should be guarded against. Care- 
fully wash the trees with a weak solution of 


+: Basined” to receive water 


Gishurst compound or some other approved- 
insecticide, remembering that the buds are 
injured by too strong dressings. In Jol 
the trees distribute the bearing wood Ta 
over the trellis, so that a regular crop of 5 
may. be expected and an even supply of m : 
wood ensured for the next year. er 
the preparation by removing with hand- i 
the immediate surface of the borders, which 
if the trees are doing well, will be filled wit 


fibrous roots. Give a top-dressing of fres 


compost formed of good loam and w 
rubble, adding a little bone-meal, afterwa 


' Quinces not fruiting | 


I have -had Quinces planted here me 
Devon), position damp, sheltered land, : 
they have never fruited. I am over goo 
above sea level. Is that the reason: y 
have been planted 20 years. Hop , 

[Root pruning is probably the best tls 
P: can do ande the Quince fruitful. Dig 


? feet 
-a trench now around it from 5 feet to te 
from the stem/and about 2 feet deep, cu" 


off all roots that are found. When an 
done fill up the trench with fresh a He 
This will induce the formation of, fbr 


roots and in all likelihood the tree will after- 


wards bear good crops of fruit. All the sae 
ing required by the Quince is to-thin out $ p 
of the weakest of the shoots to prevent ni 
crowding and admit plenty of light and air. 
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Perpetual-flowering Carnations 


The measure of success largely depends on winter treatment 


It may be that some growers have room: 
for big plants, and in their case it may be 
advisable to pot-on and train the year-old 
ones for flowering a second time, or, rather, 
to go on blooming almost without a break. 
Others without such greenhouse accommoda- 
tion prefer to discard specimens when they 
have become somewhat straggling and de- 
pend entirely on young plants propagated each 
season. The old plants furnish a supply of 
cuttings which enable one to deal with them 
in autumn, and thus obtain a considerable 
advantage in respect to the size of a plant 
that- can be reared, flowered, and thrown 
away within 12 months. 

At the time of writing, this autumn start 
has been made, and being able to afford the 
cuttings slight bottom heat, the time it takes 
to root them is not long. These, indeed, 
strike root in a cold frame if kept closed and 
shaded, but, of course, the operation is 
longer about. A sifted mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and mortar-rubble is used, and the 
side shoots which have not run up to flower 
are just pulled out of their sockets, as it were, 
and dibbled into the earth intact. Small pots 
are convenient, the earth being pressed in 
firmly. A soaking of water is given, then 
the pots plunged into a bed of leaves to pre- 
vent undue evaporation. All that is neces- 
sary to keep the leaves from withering until 
roots have formed below is a daily spray of 
water, shade, and to be kept close. 

As soon as rooted pot the cuttings singly, 
putting a stick to the more lengthy ones if 
necessary, for some of them may have been 
6 inches in length when severed from the old 
plant. Anyway, I hold the belief that a long 
cutting does not matter; it is the hard base 
that will furnish the future plant—the top 
can be removed when the small plant is 
established in its equally small pot. Although 
this young material can be wintered in a cool 
pit or frame, one would prefer the shelf of an 
unheated greenhouse, or, better still, one 
from which the frost is just kept out by fire- 
heat. Here, during the winter months, 


= growth is kept on the move, and by an early 
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date in spring the plants would be ready for 
a shift into larger pots. Care lest they be- 
come too dry at the root in such an airy and 
open position is a leading item, yet in no 
instance should a Carnation be over-watered 
in winter. Meantime the plants to provide 
blossom from now onwards should not be 
allowed longer in the open unless there are 
means to cover them with glass in case of a 
rain deluge, for to get the earth too wet is a 
very easy matter. Wash the pots, and a 
good time this to see to the proper tying. A 
method favoured is put one stick from 2 feet 
to 3 feet long in each pot, and each principal 
shoot is fastened to this. Carnations have 
been noted with more sticks than growth, 
but I think most’ of us would prefer the 
opposite; would like to find the sticks plav- 
Ing an important part yet hardly visible to 
the eve. 

When first put under cover ample air is 
Provided. This, indeed, is an important 
tem throughout winter, never in the most 
Severe weather having the ventilators quite 
closed. Fire-heat may be dealt with in this 
Way. Use it only in damp weather to dispel 
moisture, and in cold times just to make the 
inside of the greenhouse comfortable. A 
Special temperature does not bother me. The 
Principal thing for a novice to master is un- 
doubtedly watering, more particularly in 
Winter. Plants on the side of drvness of soil 
have their roots active, but when made wet 
these will probably be killed. It is always 


difficult to put on paper anything thorough 
in the matter of watering, surroundings of 
the plants have so much to do with how often 
or when this is required; still, with Carna- 
tions it is safe to state that the surface of the 
soil in the pot does not give proper indication 
that it is dry below. Rap a pot, lift it, and 
if in the former case the sound is hollow and 
in the latter instance light, then the plant 
may be dry. I knew a good cultivator whose 
habit it was to feel the leaves. If these ap- 


peared stiff to the touch, no matter how - 


other things were, a plant was passed. The 
question of watering is, in any case, a point 
in the growth of these plants that must be 
carefully thought out. 

I have dwelt on watering because that is 
the rock on which so many founder. It 
means almost everything in respect to the 
Carnation in winter; more, indeed, than does 
soil. Carnations will grow in any porous, 
gritty mixture, but fail in any which becomes 
soured. Care in the use of water, little fire- 
heat, and ample air should make it an easy 
matter for a beginner to be successful with a 
plant the value of which in anv garden can- 
not well be over-estimated. What plant is 
there, for instance, from which one can cut 
blossoms, more or less, from October of one 
year to the same month in the next? And 
all from a cutting that has taken barely a 
vear to form a specimen of a plant that will 
produce the above. MAYFORD. 


Cestrum (syn. Habrothamnus) 


I should be much obliged if vou will kindly 
tell me the name of, and the method of pro- 
pagating, the enclosed shrub, which grows 
against the wall in a 
Where it is, it is kept against the wall by the 
iron shelf for holding pot plants. 

E. J. KEMPSTER. 

[The name of the plant, specimen of which 
vou send, is Cestrum (syn. Habrothamnus) 
elegans, a greenhouse plant introduced in 
1844 from Mexico. All the varieties of 
Cestrum are well worth cultivating in the 
most limited collection of greenhouse plants 
where there is sufficient space at disposal. 
The Cestrum does well when grown as a wall 
or pillar plant, or, better still, for festooning 
wire arches of goodly height. In this latter 
manner it appears to the best advantage. The 
graceful terminal clusters of flowers are most 
effective, and these, combined with the ex- 
ceedingly free-flowering character of the best 
known kinds, should induce all cultivators to 
afford them space. To the amateur the differ- 
ent varieties can be especially recommended 
as plants of easy culture, thriving as they do 
with far less care and attention than have to 
be given to many genera possessing less at- 
tractive features. I find the Cestrum suc- 
ceeds well in the conservatory, my practice 
being (with C. elegans more particularly) 
never to prune the growths of the present 
season, but after a long continuance of bloom- 
ing to thin out all the weakly wood and those 
shoots which have ceased flowering. My 
plants are growing on arches, and the 
growths when of extra length are lightly 
drawn over them, this invariably causing 
lateral shoots to break forth freely, each of 
which scarcely ever fails to produce a cluster 
of flowers. Whilst this is going on, fresh 
shoots to take their place will start from 
lower down the stems, for the varieties of the 
Cestrum are almost of perpetual growth if 
thev receive attention. The bright sunshine 
of the summer which is gained in houses 
with a southern aspect is not necessarv for 


cold greenhouse. ; 
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their successful culture, although it might 
conduce to their flowering more freely later 
on in the season or the following spring. An 
eastern or western aspect will suit them 
admirably. 

For ensuring greater success in their culti- 
vation I strongly recommend planting out 
wherever possible, less attention being thus 
needed in the way of watering, while the 
roots are in no wise particular as to the 
rany of the soil when the plants are 
thoroughly established. For young plants 
which are of suflicient size to be turned out 
of pots I recommend good fibrous loam with 
the addition of a slight quantity of leaf- 
mould or peat to encourage fresh root action. 
An abundant supply of water is needful when 
the plants become established, and at no time 
should they be allowed to get excessively dry 
at the root unless a severe pruning is abso- 
lutely necessary to keep them within bounds. 
A free use of the syringe will greatly assist in 
keeping the plants clean as well as conducive 
to their well-being in other respects. All the 
Cestrums are easily increased from cuttings 
of the half-ripened wood. 

The following are well worth cultivation, 
viz. ;:— 

CESTRUM AURANTIACUM. — When treated 
liberally at the root and given plenty of space 
for development overhead there are few 
greenhouse plants which give a better return 
to the cultivator than this Cestrum. Jt is an 
exceptionally free-fowering plant and for at 
least half the year may be had in bloom; it 
is also of very graceful habit. The flowers 
are borne at the ends of the shoots and are 
closely packed in large panicles, their bright 
orange-yellow colour being most effective 
against the background of luxuriant deep 
green foliage. This, one of the most easily 
grown of all greenhouse plants, strikes as 
readily as a Pelargonium, and for a couple 
of vears is useful as a shelf plant for the 
conservatory. It is so strong a grower, how- 
ever, and requires so much soil and root- 
room, that its full beauty can only be de- 
veloped when it is planted out in rich loam 
in a conservatory border. It requires support 
of some kind, and makes a very beautiful 
covering for the pillars of the house. It 
should be pruned back once a year, about the 
end of January preferably. A vigorous plant 
will grow to a height of 20 feet to 30 feet, 
but the species can be kept down to one-third 
those sizes by pruning, and is thus quite as 
well adapted for small as it is for large 
houses. 

C. ELEGANS is, perhaps, the best known and 
the most largely cultivated of the whole 
genus; none surpass it, in its freedom of 
Nowering, whilst it is also the hardiest of all, 
as well as of the easiest possible culture. It 
is an almost perpetual bloomer. A form of 
this known as C. elegans Newelli is a garden 
variety with deeper crimson blooms and 
rather larger trusses of bloom. 

C. FASCICULATUM is another excellent 
species, its trusses of purplish-red flowers 
producing a very fine effect if grown in the 
way previously advised. It is seen at its 
best in the early spring months. 

C. Parovur.—This, a native of South 
America, and the hardiest of all the species, 
has very pale yellow flowers which are fra- 
grant at night. It used to be grown many 
years ago on a wall in tke Cambridge Botanic 
Garden, and it would be interesting to learn 
if it is still grown there. 

C. rostuM.—This is grown in some gar- 
dens as C. Smithi. It is a native of Mexico 
and has rose-coloured flowers.—T.] 


All correspondence on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Editor, “Gar- 
dening Illustrated.” 8 Bouverie Street, 
London, H.O. and not to individuals. 
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Plants of late-flowering varieties will be 
all the better if left outside until bloom-buds 
show, or indeed are well set. Of course, in 
allowing this the grower ruris some risk. of 
frost. There are many ways, however, that 
Suggest themselves in rigging up sotie tem- 
porary shelter, and if_this faces north that 
will be an. advantage. Should frosts appear 


that does the damage. Conditions of 
weather have thus tarried us through 
October, and the gain is considerable, for try 
as one rhay, glass-houses draw up the growth 
when flower-buds have not formed. 
The difficulties attending the opening of 
blossonis in the case of what may be called 


_ ordinary samples, that is, on unthinned or 


fiot disbudded plants, are not great. Simply 
put these under glass, shade slightly in sun- 
shine, besides keeping damp and frost out by 
the employment of a little fire-heat, and all 
will be well. But with specimen blooms the 
matter may not be so easy. Stich blooms 
are a lorg time about, but here it is a dry 
atmosphere rather’ than warmth that is 
needed. It is feared that this is often 
forgotten, for it is not unusual to find a hot- 


house temperature applied to Chrysanthe- 


mums. In such a case the loss is not only 


in damp florets but in substance and colour 
as well. The night would have to be excep- 
= tionally cold to make one shut the top ven- - 


tilators of the greenhouse entirely, and- the 
hot-water pipes at the same time would only. 
be made just warm. {n the day regulating 
warmth and air is quite easy. Make the sur- 
roundings dry and comfortable to the person, 
then all will be well with the flowers. ) 

The big Japanese blooms will not- be 
hurried in opening, and if the cultivator tries 
either by extra heat or by using pushing 
stimulants as sulphate of ammonia, results ‘in 
soft petals and want of colour may be notice- 


able at a time when it is desirable that there | 


should be no fault. It.is safe, however, as 
November draws near, with the power of the' 


sun on the wane, to shade less, and extra 


light at such time works wonders. 


Exhibiting cut blossoms to-day is, I think, 
a less troublesọme affair than formerly. Old 
growers, at any rate, were afraid to allow the 


flowers out of water a moment; and the huge . 


boxes of old are less in evidence now that it 
is found that the same will travel well and 
come out fresh if patked tightly in flat boxes. 
It is the custom to cut the blooms the day 
before they are required for competition, put 
the stems in water, thus giving them a good 
| In, putting up blossoms 
on long stems, however, it is well to remove 
the foliage and add later a branch with leaves 
in the vase. . This is allowed. , 
The watering and feeding of plants when 
under glass require some care, and one likes 
to encourage sutface roots. In the latter. 
instance I would provide an occasional dress- 
ing of some approved fertiliser mixed with 
sifted earth. Liquid manures with the 
water, too, may be given regularly up to the 
time the flowers haye developed. If a plant 
once gets dry at the roots the centre of the 
blossom .is bound to suffer, so much so that 
this part might easily turn black eee 
to go further. When the pots can be stoo 
on soil, as in a vinery, a grower has a con- 


` siderable advantage. The lower roots revel 


‘n this, and show excellent effects on opening 
flowers. - It may be wise in this case to pro- 
vide a covering of 


isture rising. 
hich has troubled most is the loss of flower- 
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Late varieties, damping of exhibition blooms 


_ I put it down to thrips in dry weather. 


pity, for instance, 


- Royal ` Horticultural 


culture of the plant generally. . 


N 


. 


bids. These go black inside just at a time 
when much is expected of them. It jis the 
earliest that formed which suffered most, an 

t 
any rate, the moment a spell of drought 
changed to showery and cooler times this loss 
ceased in my 


ing and another, but this year, at least, 


there has been no complaint as to. the for- 


ward condition of the flower-buds. Last.sea- 
son they were unusually late. 


: Curiously, the first - flowering outdoor 


varieties were behind their time this year; 


Sorts that should have been growing opened 
flowers early in September were barely out a 


month later, and growers of these kinds are- 
quite at the mercy of the elements. 
keėp off all will be satisfactory. It will be a 
if the capital test of | 


If frosts 


varieties of the class being carried out at the 
Gardens at 


should be spoiled by. the weather. There is a 


robust look about the plants of a number. of 


the newer varieties most pleasing, and a 
finish in the way of.blossom is desirable. ` Har- 
vester is by no means the least meritorious of 
sorts, and generally’ well known. The 
blooms are bronzy-yellow, the growth up- 


right and very free. I have also noted an old- 


kind in Well’s Scarlet that has been lost to 


many growers. This iş very good indeed, in| 


colour more of a deep bronze.. 


Those who have kept the plants’ freely 


wateted during dry periods of the late 
summer are the better served with bloom, 
and in earliness there is not much the matter. 
The three Polly’s—the type, the yellow, and 


_the crimson—have made a good show, with 


Goacher’s. Crimson and its two or three 
forms or colours. I tried topping the growth 
of some of the later ones. This, however, 
has not made any appreciable difference as 
to the time of their flowering. The trial of 
varieties mentioned will do much to part real 
early from later ones, for they should always 
be.separated.. From every point of view few 


things in the way of Chrysanthemums out- 
side look worse than some in blossom and | 


others not; that is when mixed. H. S. 


Damping of flowers 


, Growers at the time of the opening of the 


blooms are troubled more or. less with 


decay; that is, of course, before thè same 


have fully developed. This trouble is especi- 


_ ally associated with big specimens grown for 


exhibition. Various reasons have been sug- 
gested, and my experience points to faulty 
Noticeable 
is this difficulty in the flowers opening pro- 
perly when the plants have been treated too 
freely with liquid and other manures, and 
also when the potting has been loosely done. 
Resulting growth may be strong, but it is 
invariably soft. If cut, the woody portion 
may be small in comparison to the pithy 
part; indeed, the centre of the stem may be 
found to be hollow.’ At any rate, damping 
would be expected from such growth as this. 
‘On hardened’ branches it is found that the 
blooms will put up with what sun we get in 
November onwards without shading, and 
every petal is likely to unfold perfectly if 
given time. | yn | 
Tf, again, 
over-doses of manure or other cause, to a 
certainty. one can trace a reason of loss ‘of 
petals. Want of air, in early morning par- 
ticularly,.may be a sure means of aiding 


decay. The condensed moisture of the night. 


‘should be dispelled by air and, maybe, a 
little fire-Heat. At this time of the day, too, 


' vator who is troubled in any. way with de- 
--caying petals; the shading to be removed 


- mentioned. 
own case. The grower of- 


Vill D big blooms is bound to lose some through one - 
it is usually the morning sun in conjunction th 


all to worry one, and these, therefore, should 


Wisley 


- mainly to those of the Japariese sectioii, but 
: mow, énthusiasm, apart. from actual exhib. 


-recently told us that the greatest interest was 


‘cutting for table decoration. 


the plant loses roots through 


f \ 


- 
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a -rather “dense shading, such as a mat 
thrown on the glass, will assist the culti 


when the glass inside as well as surround. 
ings become dry. 


near to the glass are pretty sure to experi- 
ence difficulties apart from faulty culture 


has to watch, and, of course, shade. Some. 
times rain may find a way to the blooms 
either through the ventilators or by drip, 
and here the remedy is obvious. In every 


instance it is well to remove the petals the 


moment brown spots are seen upon them, 


even to the detriment of the sizé of the 


blossom. Perhaps -highly-coloured _ kinds, 
crimsons and bronzes, are the more likely of 


be well cared for when under glass in the 
way of keeping the atmosphere dry,” 
: — MAYBORD. 


Chrysaritheniums : Ate big blooins |: 


as popular as they used to be? 
Time was when the public, interested in 
Chrysanthemums, and who- attended regi 
larly the shows as they caine round, had eyes 
only for the big blooms, which. were confined 


tors, is certainly not so keen for super-blooms 
as. formerly. One. of our daily papers has 


‘manifested in the singles! We well remem- 
ber the advent of the latter and the difficulty 
we had to contend with in getting any recog- 
nition, for some time at least, in the schedule 
of ‘at least one provincial show. All this has 
changed, the sorts which were grudgingly 
given place have earned for themselves, by 
their charm and beauty, foremost rank for 
And there 1s 
also. to be noted a revival 
for diminutive sorts of Pompons, both 
in. those that bloom out of doors in early 
autumn and varieties that open in the greet 
house in November. The average grower tt 
day prefers a dozen or so blooms on a Chrys 
anthemum rather than the orthodox three or 
four for- show, -and the man in the. street 
evidently concurs in this view when buying 
cut flowers, as he likes more for his money. 
: - 7. WoopsasT Wick, 


Early-flowéring Chrysanthemums 

Looking through an old notebook Omi) 
the other night, I found entries relating tó the 
popular early-flowering Chrysantiemya 0 
two decades ago. The names máy be ra er 
unfamiliar. to present-day growers- Of c 
popular autumn. flower, but, In ‘thélr tme, 
they were all considered first-clags varieties. 


Among them were included Mme. 
Desgranges, Geo. Wermig, A. Dufour, 
Gustave Grunerwald, Lady Fitzwygram, 


Mrs. Hawkins, and Marie Masse, the i. 
being then rather a novelty. Ae 
Pompon sorts I find Fred Pele, Alicë Butc eh 
Miss Davis,. Toreador, La Vierge, oe 


‘and Mrs. Cullingford. -W 
~ Newly-housed Chrysanthemums 


Now’ that thé plants have, as it were, be 
come acclimatised to their changed: con 


bi : ‘ . , ; t 
tions, as much ventilation as possible oup" 


. LL ai À age are a: Stray 
to be given both, by day and by night.. > 
Slugs or Snails which may have been intro: 


-duced with the plants will soor give signs 0 


their presence, and they must be pr 
‘down and destroyed. In’ the case of pat” 
which are carrying ‘‘ big blooms” very Ol 
ful watering and ventilation are necessary 


damping is almost céftali tö follow. 


~ 


in taste 


| Those with greenhouses |: 
“where the flowers must, perforce, be placed 


In this case it is the sun one {i 


Ce 


r 
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ld be displeg br a» | 
Dre-heat. Att i 
er dense shafts 
bee Favoured with perfect autumnal days the 
j Me ale Brighton, Hove, and Sussex Horticultural. 


the glass inside a 


come dry, Ther, Society held its annual Chrysanthemum 


s the fomen me Show in the Royal Pavilion, Brighton, on 
to the she E> November 6th and 7th. l 
dit È Rei: The exhibition was well advertised, and, 
culties apan le: jp consequence, It was exceptionally well at- 
med, In that’s: fended both by exhibitors and the public. 
watch, and, ai All récords, regarding attendance, were not 
ran may filasi only broken, but absolutely swept away. The 
through the vates: spacious buildings were simply packed in the 
re the remelybc:; evenings, and visitors were positively de- 
e tis wel bro: lighted with the grand displays of flowers, 
t brown posame fruits, and vegetables. 
o the dinmedi: The success of the show both from the 
n Perhaps tig: point of view of display and from the busi- 
is and brome, we: ness side was simply amazing. In addition 
ory one, andlig =: to nearly 2,300 passes and tickets issued to 
‘cared for wka, subscribers and exhibitors, over 7,540 paid 
keeping the ame at the doors for admission and 2,500 pro- 
~ | grammes were sold. 
py . 50 great was the success that a three-day 
ant heriums: An's show is contemplated for next year, which 
pular as they w: Would avoid the congestion experienced on 
p „ the second evening in particular. 
was when tie p<" Even so experienced a gardener as Alder- 
hemums, ad > mam Colman, the retiring President, con- 
shows as th’ fessed that he had never seen anything to 
he big blooms" equal the specimen blooms staged by Mr. G. 
) those of eI? Tyler, gardener to Mr. F. E. Richards, of 
usiasm, spat: East Grinstead. A newcomer to the Socicty's 
rlainls act oe") shows, Mr, Tyler made an auspicious start 
rly. One of wz. by winning the President’s silver bowl, hich 
ild us thattheg:* has-been held for the past two years by Mr. 
{in the sng: O W. H. Apted, of Broadwater, Worthing. The 
ent of heke? semi-circular table of specimen blooms, 
contend whe around the outer circle of the Dome, was a 
some tinea? really wonderful sight, and well repaid close 
one porinil E+: inspection. So were the non-competitive 
he sors miè e! exhibits banked against the walls of the Corn 
» have ondi? Exchange or arranged in the centre of that 
n and bwy}? building. For size, for glorious intermingling 
“table gogi? - Of colours, for shapeliness, and for the other 
e nial 2° Points that weigh with judges these blooms 
five sons d would have been hard to beat. 
| wi. | Great credit is due to the Secretary, Mr. 
at bloom & : : 
varies b” J. Bingham, and to the Hon. Superin- 
amber, Tez tendent, Mr. W. G. Pelley, whose combined 
ea services are invaluable to the Society. 
e A word of praise is duc-also to Mr. B. H. 
aere Maclaren, Superintendent of the Brighton 
Wa + Parks and Gardens, for the wonderful way 
iat In which the bandstand in the Dome was 
skt. decorated with bold groups of Chrvysanthe- 
Mums in great variety interspersed with 
tae Ce Dracanas, stately Palms, and Abutilons, and 
ering .- dged with bronze-tinted Coleus and other 


ering E~ 
fowerng § s 


All records regarding attendance were not only broken but absolutely swept away 


wy" Collection of fruit and flowers by Messrs. J. 
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foliage plants, creating a great wave of 


colour reaching the top of the galleries. 


OPEN CLASSES 


The William Balchin Cup, value so guineas, 
for circular group of Chrysanthemum plants 
arranged with foliage plants, was won by Mr. 
W. H. Apted, Broadwater, Worthing, for a 
Every plant 


group of exceptional quality. 


. Was, in itself, a specimen and an example of 
good cultivation. 


The new single white Chrysanthemum 
Nona, shown at Brighton by Messrs. 
K, Luxford and Co. 


There were five strong competitors for 24 
Japanese Chrysanthemums on boards, not 
less than 18 varieties. The first prize and 
silver bowl, presented by Alderman Jeremiah 
Colman, J.P., was won by Mr. G. Tvler, 
the able gardener of Coombe Hall, East 
Grinstead. Outstanding blooms in this ex- 
hibit were Louisa Pockett, Mrs. J. Balmer, 
Princess Mary, Mrs. M. Tysoe, Majestic, 
General Petain, and Mr. F. S. Vallis. Mr. 


Cheal and Sons 
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Successful Chrysanthemum Show at Brighton 


Tyler was also the winner in the class for 12 
Japanese varieties, his best blooms . being 

Mrs. J. Gibson, Mr. F. S. Vallis, W. Turner, 
and Mrs. H. Tysoe. 

For three vases of Japanese variety Mr. 
Tyler was first, showing magnificent blooms 
of Mr. K. Luxford, General Petain, and Mrs. 
R. C. Pulling. This was a particularly well- 
contested class, the blooms in vases being 
more effective than those shown jn boxes. 

Mr. Tyler quite excelled himself in the 
class fur six Japanese varieties in a vase, his 
blooms of Mr. F. S. Vallis and Louisa 
Pockett being the largest in. the exhibition. 

For three vases of singles, 12 blooms in 
each, Mr. W. H. Apted, Broadwater, 
Worthing, was an easy first. 

One vase Japanese Chrysanthemums, six 
blooms distinct: First, Mr. G. Tyler, gar- 
dener to F. E. Richards, Esq., Coombe Hall, 
East Grinstead, for a grand vase of the varie- 
ties Mrs. E. A. Tickle, Mr. F. S. Vallis, 
Lady Talbot, Louisa Pockett, Mrs. J. Gibson, 
and Mrs. J. Balmer. 

For a display of cut single Chrysanthe- 
mums Mr. W. H. Apted, Worthing, again 
Was first with a grand Jot of fresh flowers in 
perfect condition. Incidentally we may men- 
tion that Mr. Apted showed well in almost 
every open class. 

There was keen competition for the Gar- 
DENING JLLUSTRATED medal for the highest 
number of points in Section 2. The winner 
was Mr. W. Sinfield, 58, Warleigh Road, 
Brighton, a skilful amateur with consider- 
able experience of local shows, with 24 points 
to his credit. 

The winner of the R.H.S. bronze Banksian 
medal for highest number of points in show 


was Mr. A. N. Parsons, 14, Malling Street, 
Lewes, with 37 points. 
NON-COMPETITIVE 


One of the most pleasing features of the 
show was an exhibit of very choice fruit 
shown by TI. C. Rule, Brighton. This in- 
cluded baskets well filled with fruit of high 
qualitv. The Grapes, Muscat of Alexandria 
and Gros Colmar, Figs, and Melon Hero of 
Lockinge were all grown at Worthing. 
Avocado Pears and Pineapples were also well 
shown (see illustration). 

Messrs. K. Luxford and Co., Harlow, 
showed a splendid group of Chrvsanthemums 
in which Phyllis Brvant (yellow), Mrs. W.J. 
Godfrey (pink), J. H. Blyth (crimson), and 
the new white Nona, so admirably portraved 


A well-arranged exhibit of choice fruit by Mr. H. C. Rule, Brighton 
“Gardening Illustrated ”_ photoyraphs 
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in illustration on page 727, were particularly 


well shown. l 
Messrs. James Box, Ltd., Lindfield 
Nurseries, showed a very extensive collection 
of Chrysanthemums occupying almost the 
Many choice Alpines, in- 
cluding Gentians and Primula Mrs. J. H. 
Wilson,-were also shown. TE 
Roses, fruit, Chrysanthemums, and the 
late-fruiting -Hailshamberry were admirably 
shown by Mr. Frank Woollard, Cooksbridge. 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Ltd., Crawley, 
occupied one of the best: positions in the hall 
and filled it with choice fruit, flowers, and 
foliage. Of. the Apples special reference 
should be made to the bright red Paroquet, 
the brighter red Gascoyne’s Scarlet, Lady 
Henniker, Crawley Beauty in quantity, and 
Blenheim Orange. The display of large 
fruits of Crawley Beauty was the centre of 
admiration. ` po : 
'.Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, had a 
wonderful collection of Potatoes, 65 varieties 
in all, in which Ben Cruachan and Ben 
Lomond, two new immune varieties of great 
merit, were well displayed. . 
From the Barnham Nurseries and Messrs. 
G. Bunyard and Co. came splendid collec- 
tions of Apples, such as we have occasionally 
seen at Vincent Square. 


The Premier Seed Co., Ltd., Brighton, had . 


a collection of. vegetables very attractively 
staged. 
Delightful bunches of Violets Tina Whit- 


taker and Princess of Wales were shown ° 


from Dorset. | 

Messrs. W. Balchin and Sons created great 
interest with an unusual exhibit comprising 
a tall lighthouse of white flowers with its 
intermittently flashing lantern. 


FRUIT CLASSES 
' For two bunches black Grapes the first 
prize and Callaghan silver cup went to Cecil 
Chandlers, Esq., . Sherrington Manor, 
Berwick Station, for large, well-shaped, 
beautifully-finished Black Alicante. 

Two dishes of dessert Pears: First prize, 
Mr. A. H. Parsons, Lewes, comprising 
capital samples of Duchess d’Angouleme and 
Durondeau. 

For three varieties of Apples and three 
varieties of Pears Mr. A. H. Parsons was 
first. The best Apples were Lane’s Prince 


Albert and Newton Wonder. 


ee LATE REPLY 

Carnations failing . 

Kindly tell me what is wrong with the en- 
closed Carnation shoot. Early this year I 
got a number of good young Carnation plants, 
most of which have done very well, but a cer- 
tain number have failed in this way and seem 
unhealthy. The treatment has been the same 
in all cases. They have been well done as to 


soil, and once a month or so get the Carna- 


tion fertiliser. But more than’ I like have 
failed like the enclosed. Lucy-M. SpaicuT. ` 

[We fail to find anything of ‘a fungoid 
nature on the Carnation shoot sent. The 
leaves are, however, infested with the insect 
pest known, as red-spider, the presence 
of which indicates that either too warm and 
dry an atmosphere has been maintained or 
that the surroundings—probably the bench or 
‘bed on which the plants are standing—arekept 
too dry. During bright, hot weather an out- 
break of red-spider will often occur if shade is 
not afforded. A fairly cool and airy atmo- 
sphere with moist surroundings is necessary 
for the successful cultivation of Carnations. 
Syringing or spraying the foliage either with 
cold water or an insecticide is the best anti- 
dote for this pest.] 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


Barnham Nurseries, Lid., Barnham, 
Sussex.—Perennial border plants, Roses, and 
fruit-trees. 


the Vine to cold currents of air. 
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Answers. to Correspondents _ 


Questions —Querics and answers are inserted 
tn GARDENING free of ‘charge tf correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 


business should be sent to the PuBLISHER. The — 


name and address of the sender aré required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. A8 


GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
‘advance of date, querics cannot always be replied 


to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. ` 

Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
‘be rightly named should send fair ewvamples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or. fruit. 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent. in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 


stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly: 


assist in its determination. We have received 


from several correspondents single specimens of 


fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Cups and tubes for exhibiting Chrys- 
anthemums | 


(Exhibitor)—Any of the following makes 
will answer your purpose: ‘* Springthorpe’s 
patent adjustable zinc sliding tube,” No. 1 or 
No. 2. You may obtain them from Messrs. 
W. Wood and Son, Ltd., Taplow, Bucks, 
or any horticultural sundriesman. 


Artificial manure for hardy plants 

(Mrs. H. E. Forrester).—If your soil is of 
a medium or light nature apply 4 ozs. of 
bone-meal to the square yard at once and fork 
it in. In February next mix 7 lbs. sulphate 
of ammonia with 14 lbs. of superphosphate 
and 7 lbs. sulphate of potash, and apply 2 ozs. 
of the mixture to the square yard and hoe or 
fork it in. 
6 ozs. of basic slag to the square yard at once. 
In February apply the mixture previously 
mentioned, and if the soil is poor and in want 


of manure increase the quantity used to 3 ozs. _ 


in either case. On making application to 
any vendor of artificial manures he would, -if 
you state what you require, supply a suitable 
manure for the purpose which would perhaps 
be more convenient for you. | 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Shrubs for north border | x 


(W. F.).—It is very difficult to give you the 
names of suitable plants, as you tell us 
nothing as to the nature of the soil and the 
environment of the border, two very im- 
portant points. We should, in such case, ad- 
vise the following :—Lilacs in variety, 
Weigelas, Deutzias, Berberis, Ceanothus, 
Forsythia, Hibiscus, Olearia, Ribes, Phila- 


delphus, Viburnum, Kerria, with Rhododen- 


drons and Azaleas if the soil is peaty or com- 
posed of sandy loam. | 


FRUIT 
Mildewed Grapes : 
(Vines).—Your Grapes are badly infest d 
with mildew. The attack is no ae due 5 
the cold, wet summer, and probably exposing 


: If the r 

of the Vines be outside very. likely they have 
had too much moisture. If, that be so it 
would be well to cover the border at once 
with sheets of corrugated 

throw off the rain for a ti 


all the leaves have fallen and the pruning has 


(Snippets ' 


For a heavy soil apply 4 ozs. to 


iron. or boards to - 
me, certainly until 


$ 


November 17, 1993 


© been done: Burn all leaves and wood when 


cut off. Then your best course will be to 
make up a solution of soft-soap, sulphur, and 
- clay, and have the whole of the Vines 
thoroughly painted with the mixture. The 
woodwork and glass should be scrubbed with 
hot soda-water and soap and the walls white. 


washed with hot lime. 


Legal point 


© (J. G. W.).—Could you let me know fiy 
on leavinga 
trees, bushes, 
and plants which he has himself putin? 


whether a tenant in Scotland, 
house, is entitled to remove 


- [Scotland is “a law unto 


should not like to venture an opinion on the 
point raised. -Our correspondent should con. 
sult someone conversant with Scotch law.) 


SHORT REPLIES 


Mrs. G. Glite Write to M 
and Thompson, Ipswich. 


-Lady D’Oyly.—Regret to say the pamph- 


~ MISCELLANEOUS 


itself.” We 


essrs. Morgan 


lets you inquire about are not now procurable. Jo 
Rev. J. E. Kelsall.—The best way would} 


‘be to have the stem cut into logs, then split 


them and use as firewood. 

C. H. M. Cheape. —Mr. 
Christchurch, Hants, can sup 
you inquire about. 

C. W. Haig.—Seabrook’s 
Baldwin are said to be immune 


M. - Prichard, 
ply the Viola 


Black and 
from big bud. 


F. Williams.—Very difficult to assign a r ifa 


reason, as you tell us nothing as to your 
From what you say, we 


- mode of culture. 
showd think they are dry at 
the soil is poor. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


Bruno, Wales.—1, Retinispora pisifera; 2 


and 3 are forms of Arbor Vite. 


W. J. Wilson.—The False Dragon's Head 92 


(Physostegia virginiana). 


NAMES OF FRUIT 


W. R. J.—1, Bramley’s 
Waltham Abbey Seedling. 
G. M. Cullen.—Apples : 
_ Hawthornden; 2, Waltham Ab 


Foot and mouth disease 
The Ministry of Agriculture 


press upon farmers and stock-owners all 
- the country, particularly in districts in W ja 

foot and mouth disease is known to exist, 

desirability of keeping their animals as m 
in barns, etc., of 


as possible under cover, - 
` folds. The reason for this advi 


‘ siderable difficulty is being experienced in the : 
3 curtailing W 
spread of disease on account of the compara’ 


present series of outbreaks in 


tively large number of premise 


infected in the neighbourhood of an existing 


outbreak without any apparent 
Ministry suggests that there 


ar bares 
amount of communication between i 5 
workers on neighbouring farms which | 


desirable to prevent as far 
Clearly infection may easily be 


4 ` 7 ’ ats : 
means. Another likely way is by foxes, > 


pe = i 5 
Which travel between farmstea | 
\ 


birds, etc., | 
the foxes and rats feeding on i 
found about farmyards, and 


the -roots and 


Seedling; 


bey Seedling. 


desires -to im- 


ce is that con 


s that become 


reason. ‘The 
is a certain 


as possib e 
spread by thi 


iny offa to 


1, Red or Winter ? 


in this way | 


> er 
spreading . infection to the fields of oth 


farms which they visit. 


Trial of dwarf Tropeolums at Wisky 


The ‘following awards 
the Council of the Royal 
Society. to dwarf Tropæolums 
Wisley :—Award of Merit, 
Messrs.: Nutting, London. | 
mended, Empress of India, s¢ 
J. Carter, Raynes Park. 


have been made by 


Horticultura! 
after trial a 


Fireball, sent 


Highly com 
nt by Mess 
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Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Show 


The recent hard frosts havé done much to 
diminish the supply of outdoor flowers and, 
in consequence, the meeting held on Novem- 
ber 13th was one of the smallest of the year.’ 

Outstanding exhibits were Apples from 

) Crawley, Grapes from Aldenham, and two 
large groups of Chrysanthemums, one by 
Messrs. Wells and another by Messrs. Lux- 


ford and Co. 
FLORAL EXHIBITS 


The group of Chrysanthemums by Messrs. 
Wells, Merstham, was particularly rich in 
large exhibition blooms, the best of which 
were Louisa Pockett (white), William 
Turner (white), Mrs. R. C. Pulling (yellow), 

Mrs. Harold: Wells (a 
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‘ ‘Sons, created great interest. 


(a new purpie-red), and William Rigley 
(yellow, exceptionally good). Of the smafler 
varieties in the foreground of this group the 
single yellow Phyllis Cooper was quite out- 
standing. 

There was a delightful collection of 
Primula capitata, a purple-flowered species 
lreely covered with white farina; shown by 
Mr. George Whitelegg, Chislehurst. A num- 
ber of dwarf conifers suitable for rock plant- 
ing, including Thuya Sargentea pendula, 
was also shown. 

Messrs. Keith Luxford and Co., Harlow, 
showed a line lot of exhibition and single 
Chrysanthemums. The best of the singles 
were the new white Nona, Ceddie Mason 
(crimson), Sussex (yellow), Phyllis Bryant 
yellow), Reginald Godfrey (chestnut-red), 


and Phyllis Cooper (the choice of the yellows). - 


; A very pretty exhibit of Allwoodi Pinks and 
| Carnations was effectively staged by Messrs. 
į Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath. We would 
| like to make a special note of those varieties 
‘Of Allwoodi, such as Susan, with dark 
centres, as being particularly useful for gar- 
-den effect, 


. The Nerines shown by Messrs. Barr and 


For the time of 


year there are few flowers so effective. 


Jo rtingy las! . 
„ Particularly good were the following varie- 


tes :—Miss Jekyll (soft rose-pink), Blazing 
Star (bright sear let), Purple Glow and Body- 
guard (both purple and red), Aurora (pink of 
gant proportion), and Prince Olaf (brick- 
red). lhe pink Kaffir Lily, illustrated on the 

Note of the Week ” page, was also shown. 


_ Urpington Nurseries Co. showed many 
interesting dwarf conifers suitable for rock 
Work, as Juniperus sabina tamariscifolia, 
eunispora obtusa nana gracilis, and 


Cupressus Lawsoniana nana glauca. 
The pick of the Carnations shown by Mr. 


rf Engelmann, Saffron Walden, Essex, were 

hite Wonder, Laddie (bright pink), Topsy 

(crimson), and Tarzan (brilliant deep scarlet). 
FRUIT 


From the Hon. Vicarv Gibbs, Aldenham : 
For the time of year Mr. Edwin Beckett's 
display of 18 bunches of Muscat of Alexandria 
and six of Cooper's black Grapes, showing 
care, skill, and technique in growing, was 
remarkable. The faint violet-purple flush on 
Some of the berries of Muscat was pleasing. 
The bunch in the centre, which was large, 
Was well shouldered, splendidly berried, and 


beautify ly finished, 

From J. Cheat and Sons, Ltd., Crawley : 
rie year with the worst of reputations for 
mit, especially Apples and Pears, to put up 
66 dishes oi Apples is no mean feat. True, 


Some of the varieties were small, notably 
fremont Russet, Cox's Orange Pippin, 
and Ribston, but all were well ripened off 
and finished. The finest display was of 
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Crawley Beauty, but Blenheim Orange, 
Sandringham, Lemon Pippin, Newton 
Wonder, Lady Henniker, Herring's Pippin, 
Crawley Reinette, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Bramley’s, Nanny, Bismarck, and Gascoyne’s 
Scarlet were finely shown, with numerous 
other, both little and well known, varieties. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON NOV, 13, 1923 


Awards of Merit 


Chrysanthemums, Norman, Mrs. J. Palmer, Miss Joyce Moore, 
Pink Beauty, from Mr. G. Carpenter, Byfleet; Kadisnt, from 


Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, 
First-Class Certificate | 

Odontoglossum Ithone, from Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., 

Haywards neath. 
Modals 

SILVER GILT Hoge MEMORIAL.~The Hon. Vicary Gibbs, 
for Grapes. 

SILVER Hoaa.—Mceessrs. J. Cheal and Sons, for Apples. 

aa GILT LINDLeEY.—Mr. H. T, Fitt, Stamroru Hill, for 

Ids. 

SILVER GILT FLORA.—Mesars. Wells, for Chrysanthemunis. 

SILVER GILT BAN KSIAN.— Messrs. Barr anu sons, fur Nerines, 

SILVER FLORA. — Messrs. ANwood Bros., tor Carnations; 
Messrs. Ususer, fur Cyciusmen and Ferns; Messrs. Luatord and 


Uv., fur Cnrysanthemums, 
SILVER thANKSIAN.— Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., for Carna- 


tious; Orpington Nurseries, for Uomiters; Mr. G. teuhe, for 
Conifers ana Nerines; Mr. Russel: aud Mdr. Waitelegy, for Coni- 
fers aud berried shrubs; Mr. J. Ketue, fur Vioicts. 
BRONZE FouvRA. — Mr. Eogelmanu, for Carnations; Miss 
Heathceure, for Violets; sar. Klinkert, for clipped Box trees. 
BRONZE BANKSIAN.--Mr. P,G. Wood, for Chrysanthemuma, 


United Horticultural and Benefit 


Provident Society 


Sir W. Lawrence presided at this function, 
which was held at the Imperial Hotel on 
November ist. In proposing the toast of 
‘‘ The United Horticultural Benefit and Pro- 
vident Society ’’ he drew attention to the pre- 
Sent position in the gardening world, where, 
as elsewhere, everything was topsy-turvy, and 
conditions very different from what they were 
in the past. Nowadays, there were very few 
plums in the profession, and owing to the in- 
creased cost of living the need for such a 
society as this was even greater than in the 
past. It was, he said, in every sense of the 
word a really friendly society, and not only 
that, for he had just been speaking to one 
of the auditors, and this gentleman gave it as 
his opinion that it was a model society, where 
each member received his money's worth, and 
Where the management was conducted on 
most economical lines. Further, he con- 
sidered that joining this society should be one 
of the first duties of any young man entering 
the gardening profession, und as an employer 
of gardeners he was going to do all he could 
to see that they shared in its benclits, and he 
would also advise his friends who employed 
gardeners to do the same. Replying to the 
toast, Mr. Charles H. Curtis gave some in- 
teresting figures illustrating the working of 
the society, from which it was seen that no 
less a sum than 4,14,500 had been paid out 
during the existence of the society in sick pay, 
while cases of special distress had been helped 
to the extent of 43,217, and relatives of 
deceased members had drawn £5,892. And 
yet the State section showed a considerable 
balance in hand. The invested capital totalled 
465,686, while over 41,000 had been added 
last year. The toast of “ The Visitors ° was 
proposed by Mr. E. F. Hawes, who urged all 
connected with the horticultural world to join 
this society, even though they could not be 
eligible to receive benefits, since besides help- 
ing others directly they would be helping the 
industry, and thus indirectly themselves also. 
The same note was struck by Mr. A. Dawkins 
and Mr. T. Slade, who replied. Finally, Mr. 
T. R. Butler thanked the Chairman for pre- 
siding there that night, and mentioned that 
it had been suggested that they should form 
a superannuation fund, but it had been 
decided that this was too big an operation 
for them to deal with, and he thought if em- 
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ployers would become life or honorary mem- 
bers this would solve the problem in a better 
manner, since all funds received from this 
source were devoted to the distress fund in 
toto. During the evening a musical pro- 
gramme was carried through which helped 
to make the function still more enjoyable. 


“ Gardening Illustrated” 
Medal Winners 


BARNOLDSWICK AND Districr HoRrrticuL- 
URAL ASSOCIATION : Mr. T. Leake, Potatoes. 

Barkow CHRYSANTHEMUM Socipry: Mr. 
J. T. Rothwell, cut blooms. 

BOURNEMOUTH HORTICULTURAL SOCctEIY: 
Lt.-Col. Sir Randolph Baker, Bart. (gar- 
dener, Mr. A. E. Usher), vegetables. 

BrickENDON Rurak (COTTAGE GARDEN 
Sociery: Mr. G. Kettle (second year), 
Potatoes. 

BRIXTON, STREV HAM, AND CLAPHAM Horti- 
CULTURAL Socitry: Mr. W. J. Stenning, 
vegetables. : 

CIRENCESTER AND Dusrricr GARDENERS’ 
Socitty: Mr. J. R. Preston (second year), 
highest points. 

CORNFORTH AND THRISLINGTON HORTICUL- 
TURAL Society: Mr. G. Morrow, Potatoes. 


EGERTON GARDEN Soclery: Mr. C. W. 
Weeks, vegetables. 
GILWERN HorricuLtruraL Society: Mr. 


W. H. Jenkins, most prizes amateur section. 
Hace Eno HoRSsICULTURAL Socikry: Mr. 

Howes, vegetables. 
LliGHGa1E AND Disrkict CHRYSANTHEMUM 

Society: Mr. J. Flexman, garden produce. 

Hurron Rubpzy SHow: Mr. R. Seymour, 
highest points. 

HIYTHE AND SEABROOK GARDENERS” ASSOCIA- 
rion: Mr. H. Dodd, best exhibit in show. 

KEYMER, CLAYTON, AND ITlAssocks FLOWEk 
SHow: Mr. Hugh Vincent, highest points. 

LANCING ALLOTMENTS AND SMALL HOLDERS’ 
Association : Mr. W. Rosseter (second year), 
vegetables. 

LAUNCESTON UNITED CoT1IAGE GARDEN 
Society: Mr. H. Stoneman (second year). 

Lowton anb Disrrict HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. Jas. T. Watson, best exhibit. 

Mircuam AND Disrricr ITLOR mCULTURAL 
SociETY: Miss Kathleen Francis, decorative 
single Chrysanthemum. 

PANGBOURNE AND District HORTICULIURAL 
Suow: Mr. J. Lambden (second vear), 
highest points. 

PORTSMOUTH TLORTICULIURAL Society : Mr. 
S. Wickens, greatest progress. 

REDMARLEY AND Distkict HORTICULTURAL. 
Society: Redmarleyv School, vegetables. 

SHAFTESBURY GARDENING Society: Mr. HL 
Merrifield (second vear), vegetables. 

S. NORWOOD ALLOTMENT HOLDERS’ As- 
SOCIATION : Mr. F. A. Spicer, Peas. 

SOUTHERN Raitway GARDEN PLors Cos- 
MITTEE: Mr. H. Whitfield, highest points. 

St. MEttons, RUMNEy, 
HORTICULTURAL Society: Mr. M. Cope, best 
flower exhibit. 

Sr. STEPHEN'S HIORIICULTURAL Socirry: 


Mr. H. H. Jefford, highest points 
SOCIETY : 


SUMMERSEAT JLTORTICULTURAL 
Messrs. T. Hutton and G. Sedman (tied), 
points. 

Tatsron asb District CHRYSANIHEMUM 


AND Fruit Society: Mrs. Hall, highest 


points fruit classes. 
TODDINGION AND District HORIHICULIURAL 
Society: Mr. H. Horne, highest points. 
West oF ENGLAND CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SociETY: Mr. P. Cox, six Japanese (any 
variety). 
WANTAGE CHRYSANTHEMUM AND Frei 
Snow: Mr. J. T. Town (second vear), vege- 
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ROSES — 


November planting . 


' Roses may be planted from November to | 
. March, but I would choose the earlier date. - 


The trees have then’ a chance to settle in 
their new quarters and form fresh roots be- 
fore the hard weather of winter sets in. This 
small item may easily be proved by watch- 


ing the condition of roots of those plants . 


that have, for some reason or other, been: 
laid. in the ground by the heels, as it is 
termed. In a week or two in early autumn, 
perhaps before the leaves have all dropped, 
fresh rootlets appear. It must, therefore, be 
better for the future of the Rose that this new: 
growth shall take place “and not again be 
disturbed. Early planting, at any rate, has 
considerable advantages, and invariably pro- 
‘vides the better start of growth in spring. 


Deep cultivation is an essential, and has, 


perhaps, more to do with successful results 
than bothering too much about the right soil. 
What is meant is that light earth, as well as 
heavy will grow Roses well if deeply stirred. 
I live in a-neighbourhood notable for its hot, 
hungry, sandy soil, but generally the plants 
grow with remarkable freedom and flower’ 
profusely if, indeed, the blossoms fail in size 
and substance compared to those from plants 
favoured’ with loamy or clayey earth. The 
former is improved by manures, leaves, and 
the like, the latter with burned earth and 
lime, both with the addition. of: soot and 
crushed bones. Conditions that- lead: to 
failure are those where water cannot get 


away freely either in winter or in summer, so 


that drainage is an important detail. __ 

In trenching the land it is. rarely advisable 
to bring the bottom to the top; only: good 
soils of extra depth will stand this. In 


making a bed, then, it is well to take off the 


top spit and place it in a Heap for- the time 
being until the bottom is stirred and the 
material suggested added to it. -A -plot. of 
ground may, of course, be managed in the 
ordinary way of trenching, and manures, if 
these be at all fresh, should not be placed in 
immediate contact with -the roots. Al] the 
' better, too, if the beds ‘can -be prepared some 
time before planting. ' ee "ia 
The actual work of -replanting is- of 
moment: because of the mistakes that-occur 
in putting the roots down too deeply. T 
best of soils may fail one if- this item is not 
well thought out. A striking example came 
under my notice within the last year -or-two. 
Considerable pains had been taken, as well as 
money expended, in adding turf and clay to 


the natural soil, yet the plants failed.. In- 


addition, top-dressings of manure were pro- 
vided, and these did not assist. The owner 
was advised to dift and replant, to try more 
shallow planting, and when this was done, 
besides holding the hand in the matter of 
surface-dressings, but- using the hoe freely 
instead, the results since have been an un- 
qualified success. i ss oar 
Rose planters have been so often advised 
to put in a bush-tree deep enough to bury 
that portion where stock and scion meet. 
This may be all very well, but there are differ- 
ences in the way, the trees have been pro- 
duced. Some may have been budded quite 
close to the roots, others may show some 
inches of bare stem between that operation 
and the roots. To bury the latter, therefore, 
would be to court failure. One favours 
shallow planting with bush as well as 
standard trees; the roots will go down freely 
enough, but they will not come up, and sub- 
sequent additions.on the surface of the earth 
keep them covered. Form a hole sufficiently 
wide to take the roots spread out in hori- 
zontal fashion, each to have ample room. 
These roots, if unduly long, should be 
shortened, and the growth itself as well, the 


| 


pointed, or in a fully-open state.” 
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latter operation taking away from the power 
of wind to move the plant to-and fro. With 
heavy retentive soils it is well at planting 
time to scatter a covering of -finely-sifted 
earth—old- potting soil, leaf-mould, or the 
like—round the roots and set them: going. 
When finally covered:“in tread firmly. 
Standard trees should be staked securely at 
once, and in the case of dwarf or bush ones 
a little strawy material wound round the base 


will keep things in position as well-as afford 


protection in case of severe weather. 

In favour of autumn planting is that of 
ample moisture in the earth as well as in the 
general surroundings to keep the growth 
plump. The grower, after having done the 
work properly, has simply to leave things 
alone until spring comes reund, when the 
‘pruning will receive attention. There is 
plenty of older specimens in gardens that 
would at this season be all the better for 
being lifted and re-planted. Trees that are 
not doing well may often be provided with a 
new lease of life by the plan. It may be pos- 
sible then to find out the cause of such not 
growing well. Deep planting has been men- 
tioned, and the growth of wild. shoots from 
the stock should not be overlooked. In shift- 
ing the trees it is easy to discover such and 
remove them at their, starting point. The 
cutting away of ancient stems also may be 


_attended to when the. plant is. out of the 


ground. is 2 | 
\ ` z ase ig 
=- Rose Isobel _ 
We are fortunate in having the choice of 
some single Roses to-day of decided merit, 
but I. think, of all of them, Isobel. is one of 
the most charming. . Its colour is, perhaps, 
best described as a carmine-red, most beauti- 
ful ‘either in -buds, which are. long and 
Further 
than this, it is very prolific with its blossoms 
and very dainty when arranged in specimen 
vases under. artificial light. I have been very 
pleased with the way my trees have bloomed 
this autumn, although only planted about a 
year ago. Those who are thinking of order- 
ing single Roses should not omit Isobel. 
3 ee LEAHURSY. 


Rose, Waltham Climber No. J 


In -planting climbing Roses to-day the 
trend is still to think for the most part of 
Ramblers (Wichuraianas, etc.), of which 
Alberic Barbier and Dorothy Perkins are ex- 
amples, and forget older and worthy sorts 
that are noted for good individual blooms and 
sweet perfume,’ Waltham Climber No. 1 
comes within: this category, is intense bright 
red in colour and very free in growth, bloom- 
ing over a long period.. The Rambler type 
of Roses is very fugitive with their blossoms, 
though admittedly beautiful whilst {hey are 
with us. The variety mentioned gives many 
“nice flowers in autumn, too, and I can re- 
commiend it as a good old sort. 
i | et a © MIDLANDER. 
Silver leaf on Roses 
_ Ina paper on silver ‘leaf disease, published 
in the September number of the- ‘ Journal 
of Pomology and Horticultural Science,” the 
authors, Messrs. F. T. Brooks and Ù. H. 
‘Storey, record an instance of an attack upon 
a plant of Rosa rugosa.. This plant appeared 
sickly during the summer. of 1922, and died at 
the end of the year when abundant fruit. 
bodies of Stereum purpureum were produced., 
In drawing attention to this the authors 
state :—* It is regrettable to have to an. 
nounce this attack on -Roses, but with so 
many plants in. the-same family liable to 
succumb to the-fungus, it does not scem sur- 
prising that Roses also should occasionally 
fall a prey to it.” pa ; 
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Wood, Elton’s Early, Black Heart, White Heart, Morelo, 
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FRUIT TREES! 
PLANTS! | 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned 


50,000 Dwarf Roses in all the most popular varieties, 
1/- each, 10/- per doz., all named asfollows; Juliet, G, Dick- 
son, Mrs. J. Laing, Mrs. W. Christie Miller, Q, Teston, 
F. K. Druschki, Mrs, O'Shea, Mrs. G: Shawyer, J. Mook, L 
Dickson, Mr. W. C. Miller, Prince de Bulgari tai 
town, Mrs. A. Ward, Mme, A. Chatenay, Dally Mail, 
McArthur, Lady Pirrie, Richmond, Lieut. Chaure, 
Hillingdon, Sunburst, Golden Emblem, Rayon D'Or, Ct. 
Hayward, Mme. Ravary, Isabel, Gorgeous, Ophelia; Liberty, 
Dean Hole, Hadley, Willowmere, Betty, Le Tosca, 
Mrs. W. Quin, Gruss an Teplitz, Margaret Dickson Hamil, 
and several other names. > , 

Rambler Roses, 1/- cach, 10/- per doz. D, Perkin, 


Crimson Rambler, Hiawatha, American Pillar, Lady Gay, 
Goldfinch, ete. H 


Climbing Roses (all varieties).—Lady Hillig 
don, Richmond, K. Victoria, Gloire de Dijon, W. A. Richard- 
son, Paul's Scarlet, Maréchal Neil, ete., 1/6 each, 


Standard Roses, same names as dwarf, 9/6 and8- 


each, 


OUR FAMOUS ENGLISH GROWN 
FRUIT TREES. 


10,000 Apples—2; 3, and 4year old trees—Brawleys, 
Worvesters, Pefrmain, Lane and Prince Albert, Stirling 
Castle, Warner's King, Ellison's Orange, King Pippin, James 
Grieve, Crimson Bramley, Lord Suffield, Emperor Alexander, 
Bismarck, Rev, Wilks, Ecklinville Seedling, Coxe Orange, 
Peasgood Nonsuch, Early Victoria, Edward VIL, Ribston 
Pippin, Lady Sudeley, Arlington Pippin, eto., ete. 

Bush or Cordon, 2/6, 3/6, and 4/- each. 


Bush and Cordon Pears, A splendid lot. Wit 
liams, Fertility, Buerre Superfine, Jargonelle, Cipa 
Herourite, Marie Louise, Pitmaston Duchess, 9/6 and $6 
each. 

Bush and Cordon Plums.—Victoria, Belle d 
Louvain, Pond’s Seedling, Greengage, etc., all fine trees, 26, 
3/6 and 4/6 each. 


Standard Apples, Pears and Plums, 56 wi 
6/6 cach, r 


Standard Cherrios.—Tall, straight stems. Gor 


ete., 5/6 and 6/6 each. ; , 
Bush Cherries, in same varicties as Standards, 4: 
and 3/6 each. 


Red and Black Currants.—? and $year old, al 
Fruiting Bushes, 4/- and 5/- per doz, 


Gooseberries.—Whinhams, White Lyon, Lanes Lat, 
cte., 5/-, 6/- and 7/6 per doz. 
Loganberries, 9d., 1/-, and 1/6 cach. 


Raspberries.—Strong plants. Superlative, ‘Baths 
Perfection, etc., etc., 1/6 per doz., 10/- per 100. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


5,000 only.—Apples, 1/- each, Pears and Plaus 16 
each, Same Varieties as named above, only not an 
good shape as my usual trees. These must be sold cheap 
to clear ground, 


20,0009 Strawberry Plants.—foyal Borareign Si 
J. Paxton, Laxton, etc. Best croppers on English no 
finest fruit, Strong plants, 5/- e Te 
Figs 3/-each. Vines 3/- and 4/6 eaoh. 
Thousands of shrubs and climbers to offer. Send for full 
descriptive Illustrated Catalogue. F 
Apricots, 4/6 and §/6 cach, “ Moor. Park.” . 


BUNGALOW FRUIT COLLECTION 


: zing and dessert), 1 Poar, 1 Plum 
3 Teen Cantante: 3 Black Currants, 6 | 
berries, packed and carriage paid, 7/6. 
Clematis, in 12 beautiful varieties, 96 each. . l 
Phlox, 12 varieties, named, large clumps fre me 
Delphiniums, 12 varictics, named, large clumps 9» 
post tree, ; 5 
Peeonies, 12 varieties, uamed, large cluwps, 8, pe | 
-free. 
Lily of the Valley, 1/- per doz. ; 7/6 100. 
Christmas Rose, 9d, and 1/- per clump. 
Anemone St. Brigid, 8/6 per 100 
Anemone de Caen, 6/6 per 100. 
Ranunculus, 4/- per 100. ed. 
Pansies, Giant,, Gold, Black, Mauve, While a 
qoz. ; or mixed, yd. doz. i 
in 5 varieties, Cloth of Gol 
Conant ee tics Dame, Ruby Gem, Vakan, 
2/6, carriage paid. 
100 mixed, 2/-, carriage paid. ar 
Onions, 1/- per 100. Cabbage Plants, 1- ; 


10- e 
vergreen Privot. 9121n, 
Oy ose aao por 100: 18-24 in., 35/- per 10. 


Send for my List. Post Free 
It will surprise you: 


a 


e please 
af 


All orders over £1 oarriage paid; up fo add 
add 9d. extra; and over 10/- to 20» 


Clarke's Royal Hampton Mure 


(Dept. G.L), 


HAMPTON, MIDDLESEX 
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ROS | Prepaid Annual Subscription. 
UK. 10/10. Abroad 13/- 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden’’ 
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OUR FAdots A ki k d The question of soil is 7 a nee a 
M Many have the idea that Alpine plants wi 
rela 3 mg A TOS gar m not thrive unless they have particular kinds 
porer Mania wek All gardens, large and small, gain in effec- need not be any great quantity. Many rock of soil. It is not so, and let not the matter 
Griese, Cinn nahi. tiveness if some portion be devoted to a rock plants cover a good space, and most of them of soil be a hindrance to this fascinating 
Pason Sina x ce garden. There must, however, be no for- thrive just as well covering the ground as branch of gardening. I am quite aware cer- 
Pippin, Lady Subs, ies=ks- © malty’. creeping over sldbs of stone, and make quite tain Alpines need a carefully prenared com- | 
Bush or Corda ikisi Tf possible let the site chosen for the rock as effective a display. All things considered, post, but for every one of these there are 
tay an Gna E garden be an undulating one. It is difficult sandstone ís about the best stone to use. The hundreds that ordinary garden soil will suit. 
Fwrowrite, Mane Law, Px: to make a'nice rock garden on level ground usual way of placing the stone in position is For the cultivation of Alpine plants it is 

the end of each block uppermost ; but a better astonishing what beneficial effect there is in 
a little sharp grit mixed with the garden soil. 
Those plants that love moisture derive a 


a ‘with its surroundings on the same level: In 1 ; à 
onai, Pond sBelicfre'- a case like this no great height should be effect and greater variety will be obtained if 
great deal of benefit if small stones are 


Bush and Cordon Piw- 
76 ond AG each built up, and when completed should not be pieces here and there are inserted on their 


a Y e s 
Standard Apples Pane? quite out of character with the rest of the sides, and a great block or slab rising out of 
Stani the soil with another towering above it has scattered round the plants on the surface of 


the soil. The stones pre- 


Standard Cherrlas-it * ileal In small gardens rockwork in the 
vent rapid evaporation, 


food, Eltona Ear, BAR form of a bank at the end 


HA ‘Gand 6:6 cach. . e 
l paw. Ofa lawn is very effective 
rrieg, b ae '™ . . ? i } i 
Paa „and also is a picturesque thereby maintaining the 
surface moisture of the 


soil. The Primula family 
planted in positions with 
insufficient shade is 
greatly benefited by these 
small stones around them 
in the form of a mulch. 
In building a rock garden 
there can be no hard and 
fast rules. Some are built 
in wide, deep ledges, 
others in a gentle slope 
from top to bottom, there- 
fore individual taste must 
decide what form it is to 
take. Building must com- 
mence from the bottom, 
the work proceeding up- 
wards. Avoid the forma- 
tion of gaps between 
rocks, allowing the escape 
of both soil and rain. I 
have seen this matter 
entirely overlooked, with 
the result that the plants 
at the highest point were 


Red and Black Curso’ way of dividing one por- 
ug Bula Fe! tion of the res fon 
rooseborries -M= th 
Bi, Oe and 76a dy | e other. 
ogandarrin cl In making a start the 
taspberries—! 1. first thing is to thoroughly 
fection, et elta $A p clean the ground, then- 
SPECIAL (i: deeply dig or trench it, in- 
only- t" Corporating at the same 
, Same Taie: tme some well-rotted 
Tur _ Stable manure. When the 
oor swari FH” ground thas settled addi- 
ston vests tional soil should be 
es it" placed S it. Before 
asoida Operations begin the stone 
ee should be T a for 
rioth 4 M s much depends on the 
NGALOR F „7 lection of a particular 
pples le St stone for a particular 
d Carries *' Position, One block may 
nav" Perhaps give quite an arti- 
isso“ ficial look, whilst another 
phinn = will fit in as though made 
for it. Choose the largest 
< Stones the position. will 
, of tho Vober allow, as not only have 


ue. nite 
9 peia > 
ontes, l 


we". thev to b ae 
jotmnas Bord t n tO be buried in the : “Gardening Illustrated” photograph i 
pone SHB. soil, but they will sink Nerine White Knight a a as as F 
mone WR’, still further,” and these Award of Merit from the Royal Horticultural Society the soil and raintall ha 
anoults*?..: large pieces give a noble - escaped through gaps be- 
e a most natural effect. Sometimes in a gardem tween the rocks. F. H. 


det ie aPpearance to the work that small stones l 
a never can. At an early stage the pathways there is an unsightly object to be hidden. 

Gaia" Must receive attention; the rockwork edging Here rockwork comes in, but in such cases 

mechs ew, them must be carefully placed to avoid soil there is considerable building up, and with Notes of the Week 
ait n y seing washed down into them, and in outline care such o a a os Pe ae 

apf Bet. + Mould be ru i lar. In manv of and artistic. <A fault ave noticed wit 5 ; i 

toe the rock Y Ta the pathways many rockeries is the tendency to make them The new Nerine White Knig bt 
Nae too narrow. Let the pathways be ample too steep. Although a great many Alpines This large-flowering variety received an 
1 Award of Merit when shown bv Messrs. Barr 


delight in good drainage, it cannot be ex- Bar 
pected they will thrive where all moisture is and Sons at the Royal Horticultural Society's 


ie 
d for mY ge With bold sweeps, with fine clumps of dwarf 
eee tans clothing the rocks and reaching down 
„# t0 them. Many a rock garden is spoilt by lost to them. All that is required are a gentle meeting on October 30th and gist. It is a 
g ner Oe! (00 narrow paths, which give a toy-like look slope, plenty of soil, for most Alpines root handsome and strong-growing variety with 
gg ett” ‘to the whole. , i deeply, and the soil pressed firmly home be- large inflorescence, obviousiy of Bowdeni 
| "r The stone used depends in a great measure hind the stones. Leaving the soil loose around origin. The flowers are white, flushed pale 
I W | upon what is procurable in the district. Large the blocks of stone and their ultimate settling pink, with a dark red medial line com each 
i”, Pieces, of course, should be selected, but there cause more failures than anything else. segment. The accompanying iilustration 
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-- shows the segments to be prettily waved and 


` recuryed at the tips. 
Thunbergia alata , | 
OF quick growth, this is very useful-during 
the summer and autumn. It is well adapted 
to greenhouse and conservatory work, and 
associates well with the climbing Fern, 
Lygodium scandens. In addition it can be 
used to furnish hanging baskets. Liable to 
be attacked by red-spider, regular watering 
and syringing must be attended to, any 
neglect in this way almost certainly inducing 
an outbreak. The flowers are numerous and 
of a pale buff shade, with a dark brown or 
black centre, this giving the variety the popu- 
lar name of ‘‘ Black-eyed Susan.” ` ` 


Masdevallia tovarensis 4 

In this, those who cultivate a few Orchids 
will find a variety which may be successfully 
grown with others of the more . easily- 
managed sorts in a cool house, provided the 


temperature does not fall below so degs. ` 


during the winter. Grown in a lower tem- 
fue the foliage is apt.to be unhealthy 
nd to spot badly. The blooms of M. 


tovarensis are of a very pure white and are ` 


not so “ lifeless ”—if the word may be used 


. —as those of some of the other white Orchids, 


while they contrast very pleasantly with the 
characteristic green foliage of the plant. For 
a compost a little green Sphagnum and: peat 
are all that are necessary, and the drainage 
must be very free. Those who succeed with 
Cypripediums, Odontoglossum crispum, 
Phaius grandifolius, and Ccelogyne cristata 
ought to have no difficulty with this 
Masdevallia. A SCOTTSIH GARDENER. 
Heliotrope President Garfield 

. This is still one of the best varieties, 
if not the best variety, for “summer 


its dark, sweet-scented flowers 
being produced in abundance. In Green- 


= wich Park, where bedding is remarkably well 
done, - large well-formed plants are „used 


as' dot specimens with a foundation of white 
Violas. It also attracts aftention when 
Calceolaria amplexicaulis is used, pegging 
part of them down to cover the soil. To pro- 


duce these half-specimien Heliotropes. the . 


plants must be grown specially for the pur- 
pose, and can be retained for several years if 


taken up and potted before frost injures them. . 


Hére, too, was Pentstemon Southgate Gem 
at its bést, making quite a delightful show in 
beds and borders, its vivid, almost scarlet 
flowers showing tò great advantage. Pent- 
stemons are at.all times valuable in the gar- 


den, producing their long spikes of flowers - 


well into the autumn. 
Eltham. 


Lapagerias | | 

- Talking of Lapagerias to a neighbour, the 
other day, he said’: “ Nice things, but they 
want a lot of heat,” and he was rather argu- 
‘mentative when I Salley the opinion tnat 
he was wrong. Personally, I sub 
Poe Lapan are spoiled by being coddled 
with unnecessary heat than by being grown 
in quite a cool, not-to say cold, house. Many 
labour under the mistaken idea that the 
Lapageria is unsuited for such houses, but 
let them give it a trial and, J am convinced, 
they will recant. I asked my ftiend at what 
season of the year his plants flowered most 
profusely—they are grown in a stove—and, 
after reflection, he said: “ During the late 


. J. Mayne. - 


summer and early autumn months.” Where- - 


i jus that particu- 
upon I pointed out that, just at pa 
lar fine. pipe-heat was, jn a general way, 


„unnecessary, and that the more natural con- 


tons suited the plants in. a marked way, 
ere result that they blaomed more freely. 
This, I think, is correct, and were Lapa- 
gerias more.coolly grown they would be more 
satisfactory. A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


them all.” 


I submit that, 


1 
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Correspondence 
Contributions to these columns are invited, 


but the Editor is not responsible for the views 
expressed by. correspondents. 


Is the fruit of the Barberry poisonous? 
It. is quite safe to use this fruit for jellies, 
jams, or tarts. It is also stated to create a 
good' appetite for one’s food. Herbalists’ 
‘books say that a decoction made with the 
hark of this plant cures the yellow jaundice. 
Hitchin. T. C. FRENCH. 


“Preserving Barberries 

“ M.,” on page 704 (issue November roth), 
writes that he has never heard of the fruits 
of the Barberry being made into jam or jelly. 
If he will turn up old cookery books he will 
almost invariably find a recipe ‘“ To preserve 
Barberries,” às in “ The True Way of Pre- 
serving and Candying”’ (1681), and in 
“ Adam’s Luxury and Eve’s Cookery” 
(1744) In the last-named there is also a 
recipe for pickling Barberries. 

‘Perhaps he will say these are not recipes 
for jam but for preserve; and if he does he 
is right, for jam is made of mashed-up fruit, 
while for preserve the fruit is whole. Now 
comes the question : Where does bottling end 


and préserving begin, or vice versa? To me 
the old recipes are truly named. ‘‘ To pre- 


serve Barberries,’’ inasmuch as a rich syrup 
has to be made into which the fruit is put and 
then ‘‘ bowed till the sugar just boyleth over 
My own little plants are just 
starting to bear berries. We made this 
autumn a doll’s-house amount of jelly from 
one -rather tasty variety and found it to be 


. almost indistinguishable from that made of 


green Gooseberries. JOSEPH JACOB. 


Romneya Coulteri in bloom in November 
This has been blooming continuously for 
some months. I picked some quite good 
blossoms as late as the first week in Novem- 
ber. This. was in Suffolk, in a garden where 
‘the soil is very light and sandy, conditions 
which seem to suit this Romneya thoroughly, 
as it flourishes there. I made up a special 
bed for it in my London garden, and it does 
‘fairly well there, but does not bloom with 
anything like the freedom it displays in the 
country, nor are the growths so vigorous nor 
the flowers so large. NORTH LONDON. 


"a -Clematis Ville de Lyon 


. In your issue of November roth there is 
a short note entitled ‘“‘ Clematis Ville de 
Lyon”? by “F. H.,’? in which he makes 


' some very inaccurate and misleading remarks 


which I feel bound for the sake of your 
readers to refute. He says: “ It is as well 


ı to note that the large-flowered Clematises (to 


which category C. Ville de Lyon belongs) 
are apt to perish from being grafted on 
Clematis Viticella, which is much stronger in 
growth than the exotic varieties, and 
therefore often causes their sudden death.”’ 
One knows well enough the origin of this 
contention, and because this idea evidently 
still lurks in the minds of some people, in 
spite of it having been disproved, is the 
reason for my taking up the matter. 
‘Clematis Viticella is a stock on which a 
few people work some of the large-flowered 
varieties, but I feel sure I am right in saying 
that not more than one plant in a hundred, 
which are annually propagated, are worked 
on that stock. Supposing, however, that. it 
was more universally used, what could be 
more natural than to work varieties of that 
type upon the original parent. To say that 
grafting ‘causes their sudden death is the 
greatest fallacy imaginable when it has been 


i 


conclusively proved that 
seed, cuttings or layers a 
the same way. ~ 


“F. H.” also speaks-of the largé-flowered 
Clematises being ‘ exotic varieties)” but € 
Viticella is equally so, unless “ F, H.” means 
to imply by the word “exotic” “that the 
species from which the large® flowered 
varieties have originate 
tropical regions, and consequently fot hardy, 
If so, it happens that not one of these par 
ticular species are natives of that hemisphere, 
and the hybrids are quite hardy and: 
our winters unprotected. 


plants raised from 
re liable to go off in 


A. G. pega, 


Large-flowering climbing Rose 

Let me recommend your corresporident 
(page 700) to plant H.T. climbing Papa 
Gontier. It grows here 16 feet high ona 
south-west wall and flowers early and late, 
the blossoms being of a charming bright 
carmine colour. ere 


Monreith. HERBERT MAXWELL. 


Antholyza paniculata not flowering 


I have a large clump of a bulbous plant 
labelled as above. It is growing very strongly 
in a deep, sandy loam facing south. The 
foliage is deeply ridged and much stouter than 
that of Montbretia, and about 3 feet-6 inches 


and withstand 


- °°, November 24° 1933 
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high, but it does not flower at all,-though fi 


there is quite a yard square of ity Can you 
suggest the reason? Does it want manure 
water ? MEILor. BRIDGMAN. 

Petlands, Haywards Heath. -$ . 

Montbretias in woodl bad a 

One tiny bit of my garden answers to what 
is usually called thin woodland. Here for the 
last few years I have tried to imitate: Mis 
Jekyll’s golden river of deep yellow Polyan- 
thus Primroses. A great many bits-of the ol 
Montbretia Pottsii come up unastked all about 
the place, but in three years i have only 
known about two or three flowér-spikes. | 
fancy if this is so in the old it Wwill-be even 
more so in the new, for from alll I: hear asd 


see the splendid Earlham hybrids are not — 


suited to a “ rough and tumble life, When 
an occasional rabbit invades us I have never 
known the Montbretias suffer. Perhaps its 
because not far away there is plénty of Aqui- 
legias which I look upon as being veritable 
garden tit-bits for our voracious little 
enemies. Josefa Jacob. 


English v. Colonial orchards again 
I am grateful to “ W. P. T.” for his com- 
ments. According to him a cup-shaped Peas 


ae 


ee 
pi 


good’s Nonsuch (a notoriously shy-beaning ! 
Apple) crops heavily yearly, the fruits bem 
large and of excellent quality. That being 
why this form of tree is not more extensivey 


adopted by English commercial orchardists 5 
as mysterious as the identity of the ene 
the Iron Mask. The easar alleged by 
“WW. P. T.” will not hold water. 
“ tillage of the soil close up to the ay 
impossible.” He is entirely wrong. I oi 
come from an orchard where the type of tre 


He says 


aa is 
figured in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, P. 702, 


. Of 
cultivated by four-horse teams, of by tract 


within 18 inches or less of the We me 
sides; it is accomplished by the expedien: 
fixing cultivating tines, extensions De : 
outside the wheels of the Ca sat 
cently I passed many orchards in the of 
Valley. Hardly any of them were up oe 
Tasmanian standard of orchard cultiva i 
indeed, it would have been impossible ee 
vate most of them with a team or 4 iat 
‘“W. Pp. Tor appears. to fayour. or oe 
under Grass. Surely the. bqlance 0 i 
English up-to-date opinion 1s ore i 
I can well understand that orchardis 


es ` 


Noe Noveniber 24, 1923 


sively poed tts do not know the rudiments of their business 
cuttings or lasers ay ‘B 
me way, ` 

H.” ako speaks off 
ises being “ergh Re 
a is equally so, psf 


chicken and sheep runs, and so forth; but 
“W, P. T.” has only to inspect the fruit 
shops to be convinced of the deplorable re- 
sults. Nor am I convinced by what he says 
ly by the mda about pruning. It is not a great matter to 
from whch t a run oyer a few acres of Tasmanian orchards 
s have ogc with a pair of secateurs; but I am far from 
regions, and uep having any wish to attempt tó put the aver- 
t happens twad age Kentish orchard into shape. I am asked if 
ces amt the Tasmanian orchards are manured in any 
ybrids arequiztzt-4 way. Seeing that my article was an attempt 
ers upota © | to say in a polite manner that the Tasmanian 
\iForcharding standards are superior to the Eng- 
fish, I consider that rather rich. Of course 
ye-llowerhy dat’ they are manured. Either England is a good 

e recommend re teountry for growing Apples or it is not. If 

o) to plant H7 „itis not, well it is not; but if it is, surely the 

It grows hee gs sHousewife and most other people who care 

t ial milas 'to study the matter can hardly fail to agree 

oms bein fic with me that there is something very wrong 

me ` Mith English methods as compared with 

ae those of the Americans and Colonials. 

_ ARTHUR GARNETT. 


h, Hess 

ya panics a: ' Crocus spectosus 

a large dung da : In the mellow sunlight of an autumn day 
above, tiga ME appearance of fresh growth and flower 
ie from the bare earth reminds one of the cease- 


aa | 
a ie less processes of Nature. 
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A bold patch of the rich blue-purple Crocus 


find it advisable to utilise their orchards as- 
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in autumn as possible. The distance to 
allow between the plants must depend on their 
strength, but strong plants should be allowed 
6 inches each way. The time to plant is 
February, but in warm districts like this, 
autumn is the best time. F. H 
Sidbury, Devon. 


Lord Anson’s Blue Pea 


In reply to “ S.A.” re Lord Anson’s Blue 
Pea (Lathyrus magellanicus) (issue November 
roth, p. 700), I have several plants of this. It 
is half hardy in this district, and is now in 
a cool conservatory full of flower. I procured 
the plants from G. Reuthe, Foxhill Nursery, 
Keston, Kent. They can also be bought from 
Prior, Grove Park Nursery, Grove Park, 
S.E., and M. Prichard, Christchurch, Hamp- 
shire. E. NICHOL. 

Anerley, Beachy Head Road, 

Eastbourne. 


I am interested in the querv re Lathyrus 
magellanicus, issue November troth. What I 
believe is the true form is growing in the 
garden of a friend a few miles from here. 
They did not know the name of it till I told 
them. I also noted a clump in a cottage 
garden near Bolney. It is a true perennial, 
the colour somewhat that of Wistaria; the 
flowers in racemes of 12 to 15. It, unfor- 


tunately, does not seem to ripen seed, but my 
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Growing Gentiana acaulis 


I should feel much obliged if any light 
could be thrown upon the reason of 2 
failure to grow G., acaulis. 

Mr. W. T. Ingwersen (page 709) gives one 
much food for thought, and there may be 
much truth in the theory of the soil contain- _ 
ing “tiny bacteria, or perhaps a micro- 
scopical fungus.” 

For some 10 years I have been doing my 
very best to grow this beautiful flowering 
plant, both from plants and seed. From 
plants the results promise well the first sea- 
son, afterwards they pine away and die. 

My garden is situated about two miles 
away—as the crow flies—from a manufac- 
turing town, but I cannot think that this is 
the cause of my trouble, because it is possi- 
ble to grow so very many Alpines under these 
conditions. 

During the past visit of the British As- 
sociation to Liverpool I had the great 
pleasure of listening to the lecture of Prof. 
Gilbert upon the food of plants, one of the 
most instructive lectures I have listened to, 
especially touching upon the point raised by 
Mr. Ingwersen. Every possible experiment 


~~) ote < 


The rich purple Croous speciosus in Mr. E. R. Ashton's garden at Broadlands, Tunbridge Wells 


was described and illustrated by slides, 


-æ a m 


7 $peciosus, the segments widely expanded and ` 


the deep orange stigmata freely displayed, 
Colon” adds.a note of brightness to the fading hues 
TULAS cf the summer vegetation. , 
arni? When to this is added extreme ease in culti- 
EE vation and a modest price, its merits should 
wine oe it an occupant of gardens large and 


ese e J S i 
fi nee have Increased to an effective group, and its 
sha’ f 


wh Flowering in early October, an open, sunny 
Fig Position is appreciated, and to obtain an im- 
al Mediate effect planting should be completed 
ate July, or August at latest. E. R. ASHTON. 
hee Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


tial 
The Ranunculus 


WE a 
vis! , During the past few years many old- 


gad lashioned plants have come into favour again, 


yx’ among them the Ranunculus. I know of few 
eat gardens that provide a home for them. At 
i = time they were among the most popular 
yoo ae In the garden. To be grown to per- 
T ase they require special attention, but 
ane oe Special requirements are easily met 
a ere they do not naturally obtain. ` They 
ee sae best in fairly heavy soil. Thé crowns 
ac sent being planted: in fréshty-worked 
or round, therefore prepare the beds as early 


atom 
V 


friend allowed me to take some cuttings, and 
[ got five with a heel, all of which have rooted 
well and are growing. 

L. azureus, a variety of L. sativus, an 
annual, is, I believe, sold for L. magellanicus 
sometimes, but has no resemblance to it. L. 
violaceus, a Californian variety, perennial, 
growing 6 feet high, is nearly allied to it. 

MEILOR BRIDGMAN. 

Petlands, Haywards Heath. 


Shrubs in a cottage garden 

For many vears now we have been planting 
some of the less common trees and shrubs, 
and I find it very interesting watching their 
different habits of growth. I have come to 
the conclusion that several ‘‘ novelties ’’ from 
China and elsewhere are hardly worthy of a 
place in our gardens. This cottage at Chew 
Magna, where we are for the winter, has a 
very interesting garden full of nice things, 
but it has been much neglected during the 
past few vears. 

We have an open glass-roofed verandah in 
front under which are growing a Mandevilla 
suaveolens, an Abelia chinensis, and a 
Solanum jasminoides; the last is still 
(November 7th) a mass of flower at the time 
of writing. L. Bicc-WitTHER. 

The Dower Cottage. Chew Magna, 

‘near Bristol, - -5 - - 


manures mixed in endless ways, with and 
without animal and ‘‘ made manures” 
(fertilisers), until the ` final stage was 
reached, which, if I rightly understand Prof. 
Gilbert’s standpoint, the important point 
seemed to be the providing of the micro- 


scopical organism, di.e., “the invisible 
helper,” so eptly referred to by Mr. 
` Ingwersen. 


What I should like to find out is this, how 
can one so introduce the necessarv bacteria 
to our soil for the successful cultivation of 
G. acaulis? Can we do this without carting 
the soil from the places where the plants 
grow to perfection? 

Again, is it possible that our failure is 
caused simply by the position or level of 
Po we plant in. In Nature we find the 

entian growing in company with low herb- 
age. If we imitate natural selection of the 
plant’s habitat by introducing such carpet 
plants as Saxifrages, Sedums, etc., should we 
get better results? I believe Sir Herbert 
Maxwell has mentioned this somewhere. I 
cannot for the moment call to mind, without 
it is in his “ Memories of the Months.” 

I am determined to have another trv, and 
have enlisted the help of one of mv friends 
from the Lake District, and here is his 
reply :— 
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“ Gentians grow naturally, springing in the 
Grass on the Italian hillsides, clothing great 
patches of the Swiss mountains, making 
sheets of clear pale blue on. the vast uplifted 
plateaux of Northern China—and the con- 
cluding words certainly bring some comfort— 
springing -up on the Heather slopes of, our 
Cheshire hills, and they may be used in gar- 
dens as border plants, in rock gardens; 
further, I have found they like a cool root- 
run with plenty of air and sun, that they do 
not resent plenty of moisture provided it can 
get away quickly, and they can stand rich 
food if the soil is kept sweet with stones, 


though they are apt to grow gross and be- 


come shy of blooming if they are too well 
done. They dislike clammy manures and 
sodden leaves, and revel in fresh air, and, if 
frost in our.damp climate lifts them out of 
the ground, they want pressing back with a 
strong hand, or even a firm foot.”’ 

My friend even goes so far as to propose a 
motor run through the country of Lakeland 


to become fully familiar with many of 


Nature’s teachings, and though the possessor 
of some of the most beautiful gardens upon 
Windermere, remarks, ‘‘ Please remember I 


=- 
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but Coronilla iberica is one of those plants 
which are perhaps seen to the. greatest 
advantage during a period of fierce heat. 
When planted in a poor soil it soon covers 


the surface with a thick green carpet, 


out of. ‘which rise the bright yellow 
flowers. CC. iberica can be recommended to 
those who are looking for something which 
will succeed on a dry bank, or in sun-baked 
places where nothing else is satisfactory. 
Sg KIRK. 
= Hardy Cyclamen 

CYCLAMEN NEAPOLITANUM SYN. C. HEDERE- 
FOLIUM. — This pretty autumn-flowering 
Cyclamen is always a pleasing feature in 
these gardens during autumn. | We have 
many thousands growing in all aspects, both 
in shade and full sun, and all flourish 
equally well. — a | 

The flowers vary in ‘colour from purple and 
rose to pure white. The leaves, which are 
often as beautiful as the flower, so finely 
veined and marbled with colour, do~ not 
appear until the flowers are developed, and 
last through winter and spring to mid- 
summer. This’ Cyclamen is among the 


The hardy Cyclamen neapolitanum (C. hederzfolium), rose and pure white forms, 
In Lilford Hall Gardens, near Peterborough 


‘am always as ready to learn as to impart 


any knowledge I have.” y À 

`Í wonder if we have some guidance in the 
remarks ‘“ on the Heather slopes of our 
Cheshire hills, moist positions, stones mixed 


with the soil, a free drainage, generous soil 
‘and firm planting, and pressing down after 


frost”? | , 
If we can only fully understand and supply 


‘the conditions under which these Gentians 


grow, then I feel confident that even in my 
position near to smoke we should succeed 
with them. Quoting from ‘ Strasburger’s 
Text-book of Botany,” “In order to fully 
understand the construction of an organism 
it is further necessary to know the conditions 
under which it lives and to be acquainted 
with its environment. Every plant and 
animal has structural peculiarities which en- 
able it to live under certain conditions of life 
which are not provided everywhere on the 
earth’s surface.” In our case Is this environ- 
ment, soil, invisible helpers, or what, the 
cause of our failures? MURALIS. 


Coronilla iberica 
Certainly there has not been a surfeit of 


dry and hot days during the present season, 


easiest plants to grow, and may be estab- 
lished in almost any position. Even in places 
where the soil is thickly intersected with the 
roots of trees it will flourish provided that it 
can obtain a certain amount of moisture. 


_ Flowering plants may be produced from seed 


in about three years. 

The curious seed-pods, with their stalks 
curled up, do not ripen their seeds till the fol- 
lowing summer after flowering. If left on 
the plants they will frequently produce self- 


_sown seedlings, but if a good stock is desired 


it is best to gather the seeds and sow them in 
boxes where they can be attended to in a 
small state. Cyclamens should be planted 
about 2 inches deep from the surface, placing 
a little leaf-mould and sand around the roots 
to give them a start. Cyclamen neapoli- 
tanum makes very large corms in time, 
which produce a great quantity of flowers, as 
may be seen in the accompanying illustration. 
A somewhat earlier-flowering species is the 
sweet-smelling C. europzum, with its round, 
glossy, dark-green leaves and rosy-purple 
flowers. These are produced in summer, but 
never so abundantly as in C. neapolitanum. 


E: W. G: 
Lilford Gardéns, near Peterborough. 
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“Trees and Shrubs 


Some useful Poplars s 
Although there are many trees’ of moe fal 
distinguished appearance than the; Poplars, Jir 
they fill an important place in both the garden {s 
and forest, for they thrive in positions where {iii 
other trees fail, grow rapidly, and are tse | 
ful for blocking out unsightly objects, More fxe 
over, the timber has many uses, and trees 
grow to timber size in a period of 40 to 50 
years. | 
Poplars are essentially moisture-loving 
trees, and they are more suitable for small {-x 
groups or as isolated specimens ‘than for {ii 
planting in large masses. Thus they are ex {ak 
cellent trees for planting about the banks of fr 
streams or in wet corners of fields where {2 
ordinary agricultural crops do not thrive j:9 
Even on marshy ground they are successful 
if the trouble is taken to mound the soil 2 fet {-s 
or 3 feet higher than the natural level in the f 
positions the trees are to occupy. -Poplars fa 
thrive near the sea as well as inlarid, and the 
majority oan be increased by planting cut 
tings in the positions the future trees are to 
occupy, or cuttings may be rooted in the 
garden and the young trees planted out when 
large enough to move. When Poplars are 
grown for their timber it is- necessary to 
prune them frequently during early life in 
order that the lower branches shall be re 
moved whilst quite small, and that the trees 
may develop with straight, single trunks, ` 
After a satisfactory length of clean trunk has 
been obtained, however, the head*must have 
ample room for development, as rapid incre 
ment of trunk girth is only assured:by at §: 
ample leaf system. -For this reason it is not 
advisable to allow permanent trees to stand 
closer than 15 feet apart. Even when grown 
for ornamental purposes it is wise to pay 
regular attention to pruning in order that the 
trees may be encouraged to develop with 
compact heads and straight, clean trunks 
Trees with compact heads are better able to : 
withstand violent storms than those with | 
loose heads of heavy branches. Provided the . 
soil is on the moist side Poplars are not very 
fastidious, for they thrive on light and heavy 
loams and on soil of a peaty nature. Cuttings 
are usually made during winter, and may : j. 
of current year’s wood cut to a length o |. 
g inches or 12 inches, or they may be of erect 
branches several years old from pollarded or- 
coppiced trees, and be up to 12 teet or more 
long. For planting in nurseries, cuttings 
9 inches to 12 inches long are mort a 
factory than larger ones, and if pues 
firmly in rows 12 inches to 18 inches apart 
and 4 inches to 6 inches between the cutting’, 
trees 4 feet to 6 feet high may be o 
by the end of the following summer. ae f: 
cuttings are sometimes more satisfactory 
direct planting in the places the trees are : | 
occupy, for they are better able to ai 
with coarse vegetation than are $ i 
cuttings. Established plants that appear 
be weak and not making satisfactory E wi 
may be improved by cutting them a 
to within 3 inches or 4 inches p 
ground in February or March, then, one. 
young shoots appear, reducing them ae 
Plants so treated often form shoots 
long during the first season. i 
Those EE who require phe ia 
mercial planting should confine the ; 
to one kind, such as P. ae F 
Italian Poplar), P. robusta, P. p han | 
canescens, or P. trichocarpa, i comes to ` 
plant a mixture, for when the tm e will be | 
dispose of the timber a better pric an or 
obtained for timber of one kind t 
| 
i 


: v 
timber of several different spre Foe 
tina is one of the best of all Pop i obusi 
greater part of England, whilst *- 


~ 
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| Trees and 


A aia Se" produced in the British Isles. The 
ye amier has fas  Lomsarpy PopLar (Populus nigra, var. 
grow to timber siaz: italica) is perhaps the commonest of all 
ee .. . Poplars, particularly for gardens and avenues, 
Poplars are east but there is an even better tree of similar 
rees, and they ar wi compact and erect appearance. That is 
TOUDS or as Kile!  PopuLus ALBA, var. pyramidalis, some- 
lanting in large mss. È. times known as Bolle’s Poplar. The trunk is 
ellent trees for plattg::: grey, and the. under surface of the leaves 
Pe or in f pjs ï white, thereby making a denne change a 
rdinary agricul si the too ‘common Lombardy variety. or- 
ven on marshy god: tunately it is an excellent seaside tree. 
the trouble is taken toe: Populus alba is worth growing for the sake 
"4 feet higher than iv. of the white under-surface of the leaves, but 
sitions the trees ae wr: for general effect it is surpassed by 
rive near the saand: THE Grey Poptar (Populus canescens), 
ajority can be inrad$- which forms a very handsome treesfor park 
igs in the positions te [c= or garden. Other useful decorative Poplars 
cupy, or cuttings m$- are the Willow-leaved Poplar (P. angusti- 
rden and the yourg es::: folia), the Balsam Poplar (P. balsamifera), 
ge enough to me. Te the golden-leaved Poplar (P. serotina, var. 
: aurea), P. tremula and P. tremuloides, and 


it timber $ $ 
ares pele ix; the hybrids P. marilandica, P. generosa, and 
or that the brki: P. regenerata. The three last-named are of 
ved whist quiesmle’ Temarkably rapid growth, whilst young 
develop with stag: = plants of P. generosa frequently bear leaves 
ha tisfactory lagh” with blades: over 1 foot long and ọ inches 
Aea a į Wide. There are many other Poplars, but 
Nae for deere those here mentioned are sufficient for ordi- 
t of trunk grhit: Dary purposes; W. D. 
ome ee ~The new Berberis Comet 
: ha ketan E - The genus Berberis is increasing so rapidly 
ornamental pups: that it is difficult to keep pace with its col- 
lar attention toput's?- lected species and new hybrids and varieties. 
may be ewit The latest addition to this ever-growing 
act heads and S's > family is the hybrid Comet, shown at Vincent 
| “ith compact Be Square on October 30th to 31st, from the 
and voent so’ Royal Horticultural Society’s gardens at 
heads of heavy bates Wisley. The parentage of this new hybrid 
van the mast sk L- WaS not stated, and the matrimonial entangle- 
hae for they hre 2~ Ments of Berberis are very perplexing, but 
pe P lola pi” this is obviously of the B. Wilsonæ persua- 
and 0 : pdit Sion. Its great charm lies in its coral 
ually m ya clustered berries, borne in great profusion. 
rent Yar’ as In fact the fruits of this hybrid are more 


hes Of 3 5 e 
es of 12 ne uc freely produced than in any other Berberis we 
jes sever vat at? have seen. The branches are so heavily laden 
od trees, aM" ',- that they are weighed down with their 


gi i 

For paws "burden. We do not suppose that Berberis 

a e this; indeed, we almost hope that it will 

in ows PI. Mot. It is a beautiful shrub, and in time— 

aches (0.0 Wer that is, when stock has been raised—it will be 
“in great demand for shrubbery planting. 


ae mes Wall coverings during winter 


‘ng in tne 
lanting in l.e ° 
fr tes oe and spring 
arse ee rae beautiful results are brought about in 
. stalin € summer and autumn by covering walls 
and not Ms with suitable climbers, amongst which Roses 


dye and Clematises may be cited as popular 


Lae 

in 3 me oy : ea but our walls often present a bare 
ig Feb”. pa forlorn appearance between November 
nots appeits nd May, due, not to any shortage of plants 
) treated C. tted for the purpose, but from want of fore- 
ng tee eet and arrangement. In these late 
peopl ee zi umn days, when the crimson leaves of Vir- 
ranting Sy, IN Creeper have fallen to the ground, and 
me at Rosebuds are few and far between, it is 


ind, te 
ef ae a While considering what can be done to 
or PPR pla ve the deficiency, because it is now when 
pure OP n “nung may be done. Many people do not - 
the ga egard Ivy with very much favour, inasmuch 
: iet raha think of it in terms of a drab and 
o oe hea ested covering, which often grows out 
yet“ Sounds and becomes worse as the years go 


and P. Eugenii are also highly thought of. 
They are not so satisfactory in Scotland, but 
Some uell P ' the Western North American P. trichocarpa is 
Although there p giving excellent results in cold districts north 
distinguished a MM: of the Tweed. The wood of the Aspen (Popu- 
they fill an im epee lus tremula) is very important for match 
and forest ral making and for the manufacture of flower 
other tr ta 4 } bees. and fruit baskets, but much better timber is 
ees Vall, pwei: obtained from Russia and Finland than is 
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on. That, however, is not the fault of the 
Ivy, but rather the neglect of it, as, to keep it 
clean and full of fresh foliage, it should be 
clipped and trimmed every spring. Amongst 
Ivies we have sorts that are decidedly pleasing 
to the eye, silver-leaved and gold-blotched. 
_purplish-brown, as well as the giant-leaved 
sort dentata, useful where any unsightly 
object requires to be hidden. A yellow- 
berried sort is to be found in baccifera lutea, 
which shows up well on a wall or house front. 

THe Fire THorNs.—Valued owing to their 
evergreen foliage and white flowers in late 
Spring, and more indeed for the scarlet 
bunches of fruit which follow later in the 
year, the Fire Thorns, of which Crategus 
Pyracantha and C. Lalandei are favourites 
wherever grown. - This, too, is a favourite 
subject in many districts for planting on 
house walls, and the berries last for a con- 
siderable time. Nearer the springtime we 
may have the choice of other shrubs which 
bring beauty, some before their leaves are 
developed, as, for instance, Cydonia japonica, 
with scarlet blossoms, a favourite in many 
cottage gardens, and long before they have 
opened. Jasminum nudiflorum will shower 
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often able to have a feast of beauty in the 


flowering of their wall climbers earlier than 
do other less favourably placed folk, and in 
this connection I would mention that splen- 
did blue-flowering shrub that never seems 
more suited than when growing in an ozone- 
laden atmosphere. I refer to Ceanothus 
azureus—a shrub that takes kindly to train- 
ing. As the spring days lengthen into 
summer, what greater wealth of loveliness 


may we ensure for our walls than by planting 
Wistarias. LEAHURST. 


Ilex geniculata 


In September one of the prettiest berried 
shrubs in the Arnold Arboretum is Ilex 
geniculata. For many weeks it has been a 
plant of exquisite beauty, and will remain so 


- far into the winter, though shortly its leaves 


wil] fall. It is related to our own Black Alder 
(Ilex verticillata), and the plants agree in 
having deciduous leaves and male and female 
flowers on different individuals. 

In the American plant the fruit is very 
short-stalked and clustered in the leaf-axils, 
whereas in the Japanese species the fruits are 


vA 


s to 12 itë": Comet will always carry such a heavy crop its wealth of golden-yellow flowers, trans- 
forming the most sombre wall. 


There is 


suspended on slender, thread-like, 
brown stalks, each from 1 inch to 2 inches 
long, with a curious little joint suggestive of 


“Gardening Illustrated” photograph 
“ The new Berberis Comet, from the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens 


purple- 


another yellow flower, too, which comes to us 
in the early days of May, and though it is 
often regarded and treated as a shrub it is 
amenable to training over a wall. I refer to 
the quick-growing shrubs, the Forsythias, 
chief of which, perhaps, is F. suspensa. 

OLD-FASHIONED PLANTS.—We do not always 
associate two of our old-fashioned shrubs as 
being serviceable as wall climbers, and the 
flowering Currant, Ribes sanguineum, with 
its well-known  pinky-white, drooping 
clusters, and the golden ball-like blossoms of 
Kerria japonica, are oftenest met with in bush 
form, yet it has to be said concerning them 
that if training is commenced early they may 
be brought into requisition as climbers for 
walls. The same remarks hold good in refer- 
ence to that other beautiful spring-flowering 
shrub, Berberis stenophylla. No shrub that 
reveals the beauty of its blossoms in the 
springtime is more admired than the Mag- 
nolia, and on a warm, sheltered wall M. con- 
spicua is seen at its best, the pure waxy 
flowers arresting attention. 

People who reside on or near to the coast, 
and in particular those in mild localit:es, are 


a knee in the middle, whence its specific 
name is obtained. 

This Japanese Holly is a bush from 5 feet 
to 8 feet tall, symmetrical in outline, with 
many thin, ascending, spreading stems 
clothed with smooth, greenish-purple bark, 
and has thin, dull-green, ovate to elliptic, 
sharply-pointed leaves which are toothed 
along the margin. The berries are globose 
and about 3 inch in diameter, lustrous, cinna- 
bar-red crowned with a black spot, and 
forcibly suggest beads of sealing-wax. 

The plant grows wild on the mountains of 
central Japan, but is everywhere rare. I well 
remember happening upon the first wild bush 
of this Holly I had ever seen. It was on the 
scrub-clad slopes of Yatsuga-dake, when I 
was in quest of the rare Picea Koyamai, and 
quite accidental. The bush was about 6 feet 
high and as much in diameter, bearing 
thousands of its brilliantlv-coloured fruits 
Suspended from slender stalks. 

Illex geniculata has been growing in the 
Arnold Arboretum since 1894, when plants 
were first received from the Imperial Forestry 
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srorewnese. Tm 
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Department of Tokyo. In 1905 seeds were 
collected in Japan by Mr. J. G. Jack, of the 
Arboretum staff, and in 1914 by myself. The 
original plants and those raised from the two 


consignments of seeds have proved quite 


hardy in the Arnold Arboretum, and each ` 


year the female plants fruit freely. 
Arnold Arboretum. E. H. Wrtson, 


The golden-leaved Forsythia (For- 
sythia Fortunei suspensa aurea) 
This has all the good points, so far as re- 
gards flowers, of the ordinary F. s. Fortunei, 
but when the golden bell-like flowers are past, 
the bright foliage is very welcome in many 
positions. I am not an advocate for the 
lavish employment of golden or variegated- 


_leaved subjects in the garden, but there are . 
numerous positions where they. give bright-~ - 
' ness to an otherwise dull part, and with a 


dark - coloured background are frequently 
most valuable. This golden-leaved-Forsythia 
should not be fastened too tightly to a trellis 
or wall, but should be allowed to grow out so 


Pa . 
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Flagged paths 

A path need not necessarily be flagged; in 
fact I know one garden lover who looks on 
flagging with horror, but most of us appre- 
ciate it. The illustration shows a path at 
Childerley, Hall, near Cambridge, with large 
square flags having their crevices sparingly 
planted. This planting of crevices is charm; 
ing, but, like strong: wine, one can have too 
much of it. I have seen paths in well-cared- 
for gardens planted with Thymus, Hyperi- 
cum, and such-like taller things, which 
almost obliterated the flags, and one had to 
pick one’s way carefully so’as not to leave a 
trail of crushed plants. Paths are meant to 
be walled on, and walked on in comfort. 
The Aubrietia in the illustration gives a won- 
derful splash of.colour of all shades. There 
are some who prefer Aubrietia massed in one 
colour; for myself I pfefer to mix. One can 
get a wonderful range of colour from pale 
mauve to purple and almost crimson, and 


these colours blend in beautiful harmony. If 


‘Aubrietila bordering the terrace path 


far at least as to take away any appearance of 
formality. 5, Ay 


NOTES AND REPLIES 


Vitis striata 


Would you please tell me the name of the 


enclosed? It. climbs to the top of my house 
and descends in a cascade—very pretty. 
an evergreen. | 
ground once, but it came up again. 


It is 
A severe winter killed it to the 


Somerset. E. A. H. 

{The specimén sent is Vitis striata, grown 
also, in some gardens as Ampelopsis sémper- 
virens. It is a vigorous evergreen climber, 
native of Chile and Brazil, introduced about 
1878. The plant is tender, not much use for 
the open except in the mildest gardens of the 
south and west. Against a wall, however, it 
survives most winters, and even if severely 
cut. by frost during an occasional severe 
winter the plant soon makes good. In South 
America it is known as the ‘‘ Uruguay Ivy.” 
A luxuriant leafy climber, the leaves are at- 
tractively cut. Sometimes the Vines mature. 
good crops of reddish-purple berries, but this 
is only following a mild winter and a hot 
summer, such as that of 1921.] 


_any doubt me let them buy a packet of seed 
of mixed varieties and sow them in April. By- 


June the seedlings will be fit to prick out, 
and can either be put into a reserve bed to 
grow or planted where they are wanted. By 
the following spring they ‘will give tufts of 
flower the size of a breakfast cup, and every 
year after they will be increasingly beautiful. 
When planting mix the colours irregularly 
so that there is no formality of design. ~- 


| A. G; Jones. 
Work of the week 
Oriental Poppies have been put out by the 
waterside and in several varieties. It is not 


generally known that these showy plants 
naturalise freely on sunny, grassy slopes, 


where their large flowers are effective over a- 


considerable period. Masses of Peruvian 
Lilies (Alstromeria) which had become too 
dense have’ been lifted and replanted on a 
newly-prepared site over a Considerable area 
right away from the hardy plant borders, 


where their effect during the flowering season 


will be greater. A cool and partially-shaded 
site has been prepared and planted with the 
Canadian Blood Root (Sanguinaria caña- 


r 
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flower: Lady Mary Corry, Fabvier, Old 
China, Mme. Eugene Resal, Queen’ Mab, and: 
Comtesse du Cayla. A bed of Mme. Ravary - 


densis) which arrived from its aie home 
during the week. , The late Red Dutth 
Honeysuckle and a variety of Ivies havé beh 
used to cover the stumps of several (old trees, 
The overhauling of the hardy flower borders 
is receiving attention and a large amount of 
planting has been done, many of thé coarser- 
growing subjects having been lifted and 
transferred from the borders to fill latge open 
spaces which exist among recently-planted 
flowering shrubs, Verbascums, j(Anchusa 
myosotidiflora), Chrysanthemum maximum 
in variety, Phlomis, Delphiniums, éte., are à 
few such used for this purpose, and others 
will follow in due course. - co 

The following China Roses Have “been 
planted and carpeted with some low-growing 


Rose has been carpeted with the Horned 
Violet (V. cornuta purpurea), the Same plant 
also being used to form an edging to a bed 
of mixed Romneyas. Pyrus, Catalpa, and 
Mountain Ash, together with seyeral large 
shrubs, have been cut and cleared away from 
a plot of moist ground near the waterside to 
provide a suitable site for a plantation of the 
gorgeous Liquidambar styraciflua, which is 
at present growing in another part of the 
estate and in need of thinning.. ` : 

Clearing away of the decaying: vegetation 
from the waterside is still receiving attention, 
and this effects a great improvement, for with 
the exception of the various reeds, Zizanias 
and Pampas Grasses there is very little ol 
interest worth leaving after this date. 
Groups of Thalictrum dipterocarpum, Sea 
Hollies | (Eryngiums), Globe _ -Thistles 
(Echinops), Caucasian Scabious, Balloon 


Flower (Platycodon), Betonica . grandiflora’ | 


superba, Torch Lilies (Kniphofia), Gypsophila 
paniculata, Japanese Anemones, Cranésbils 
(Geraniums), and Asphodels have been lifted, 
divided up, and in many instancés enlarged. 
A long border is now in course of preparation 
for the reception of a large variety of Phlox 
decussata, plenty of good opening materia 
being worked into the heavy soil. . E. M. 


Sweet Peas: An autumn statt 


After the behaviour of spring-sown seeds, | 


or rather plants from the same, this. yea 
many a ctltivatof who has not mee 
adopted the method of sowing in autumn " 
be thinking of giving the practice a trial- I 


has, indeed, everything to recommend it. By | 


an early start, and with strong plants to put 
in the ground quite early in spring, Ha 
a chance of getting so far ahead of the ele 
ments that it matters little whether ea 
of drought follows, they will pull na 
and flower satisfactorily. This-season a 
blossoming period may have been ae 
than usual, owing to indifferent wea i 
during late spring, in addition to dry a 
later, but the character of the trop was: 
cellent the time it lasted. he 
In many, instances, however, ane 
start was left until spring, the end oh i 
miserable failure. The plants could wee 
vigorous, and when the dry pote i‘ 
they were burned up, however më 
grower tried to keep them goings wing te 
There are two popular ways of so ryt 
seeds—one in shallow boxes, m im 
pots. I prefer the latter because | Os ie 
chance of a check to the plants sn ingot 
the seeds have germinated till per 7 
time. In the other case there 1$ bou 7 
disturbance when these are potted smen. - 
except that in the first place boxes 


i in 
less room than do pots there 13 9 g 


_in favour of the plan. 


she present. At 
'A good time to begin 1s the preser af 


this. period we can do sient a go 
‘natural warmth in getting the $ 


in 
and from infancy a sturdy character 


E an Sk Ai eee et = 
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rowing Subjects biog b 
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paces which exist ar- 
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r young plants is assured by thus managing 


i| them in a cool frame. Prepare the required 


number of small pots by filling them with 
soil; of course, providing drainage. The 
earth need not be any special mixture; in 
» fact, that which has been used for Melon- 
growing. Anything which is sweet and 
porous will do. It is well to_see to it that 
the soil be in a nice moist state, so that no 
water will be necessary until the plants are 


owering shrubs, Vei- growing well. Thus, too, decay of seeds 


yosotidiflora), Chei; 


when germinating is reduced to a minimum. 


Variety, Phlomis, ki: Chipping the seeds is not practised, and they 
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are only just covered when put in the soil. 
Keep the frame closed for a time and also 
shade the glass. Keep a sharp watch on 
mice. In a night these have been known to 
disturb and, maybe, carry away hundreds of 
seeds. Both light and air are necessary so 
soon as the growth shows itself, the latter 
_ being given in increased quantity as time goes 
on, so that the’ culture may be out-of-door 
with protection only in bad or very cold 
weather. san ee Seah plunge the pots in 
leaves within the frame—a very good idea on 
account of the protection such affords from 
frosts, besides keeping the earth in that even 
state of moisture, requiring none from the 
watering-can. | 
One cannot follow the pretty general prac- 
tice of topping the little plants when about 
3inches high. This is done with the thought 
of helping strong growths from the base. In 
winter, however, a loss to root-action is given 
by the removal of a single leaf, and besides, 
if the main stem be allowed to 4. on at will, 
side ones will spring stronger in themselves 
than when the plant has been topped. These 
will, indeed, quite outdo the central, and pro- 


b ‘ © o% 
.. Vide the stems for the future training. 


Where there is not the convenience of pots, 
boxes, or glass of any sort, sowing seeds jn 
open ground in autumn is worth considering 


Jala, Japart ves in favoured localities, at least, and in ground 
jums), and AP" that is naturally well drained. The risk is, 


| up, and in mt perhaps, great, but if the plants do get 
porderisnorn“™ through the winter without harm the results 
reception of a2 are so much better than are those from a 
ta, plenty of ge? spring start. Seeds should be sown thicker 
corked inoit"? than required in the end, so as to allow for 


ot Peas’ And 
the behaview! 
y plants 


casualties. 


fan Tate when cultivated well. 
42 something crops up that one favours, and 


| It is easy to thin the plants later. 
In varieties there is a great choice, and 


Jg. most of the sorts prominent in lists are first 


Each season 


ivator Wee = ON 
pert which oust those once thought much of, and 
‘i | there would be great excellence in the follow- 


at giving Lee: 

ing of givit ‘ing :—Austin Frederick Improved o 
Charity (crimson), Constance Hinton (white 

Conquest (light pink or white), 

„sykt (Orange-scarlet), Gladys (French-grey), Hawl- 

of gellils * "a Mark 


ed, vertin? 
| eth 
start, and ae : 


rea 
p 


` ng 
at it mal” Mascott's 


Floriosa 


Pink, Jean Ireland (rose or buff), 
Ingman (carmine), Matchless 


Sd : 
ht fens £ ` (cream), Mrs. T. Jones (light blue), Orchid 


l 


ci sfat," s e . 
r sass e a improved (lavender, suffused pink), Picture 


vg ty asiti ° . 
time be. quite pele that some or all that are named 


tet oil (Dickson), lavender of a light shade; Lord 
failure “2 Lascelles (Ireland), also a light lavender; 


and wit! oe 
burned a SU 
gto be? 


Youth 


white with 
fusions; Mary Rose (Dobbie), a pretty 


Shade of deep pink ; Comrade (Bolton), blush- 


WO RE Pol huge size; Bonfire (Bolton), red and 
nt whitë, I have not seen Charming (Steven- 


E ar 
jet soh), but hear good accounts of its being 
cheer Particularly well presented at the National 
i el MAYFORD. 

iê gti ae ‘ p 

ea Lobelias from cuttings 

in Hè” a IS questionable whether, amongst those 
pare t i use Lobelia as an edging for summer, 
tne Pe eee manv who go to the trouble of 
a ae Pee plants from cuttings and winter- 
ne oe & these in a greenhouse. This was a 
the 
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method at one time largely practised, be- 
cause plants of a dwatf, compact character 
did not always come true from seed, hence 
those who obtained a good strain sought to 
keep the stock by means of cuttings. That 
is all changed, for one may rely on the pre- 
Sent-day varieties coming true. Still some 
gardeners stick to the old plan of cuttings, 
and from these they are able to strike again 
in heat in spring. MIDLANDER. 


Winter Cherries (Physalis) © 


The bladder-like calvces of this are very 
useful for the decoration of rooms during the 
winter, and also come in very handy for 
church decoration and harvest festivals. The 
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quite close enough, and the position a sunny 
one. The roots during the summer até bene- 
fited by a good mulch of rotten manure and 
well soaked several times with liquid-manure. 
After standing a season the growths should 
be well thinned, removing all the weakest. 
A well-known gardener of our acquaintance 
used to lift his plants every season, putting 
them into a cold-frame during the winter, 
starting them into growth in the. spring; and, 
when well hardened off, planting out in May. 
They are easily raised from seed. 


Michaelmas Daisies 


These charming autumn flowers have made 
a grand display for several wecks past, and 
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The brigntest of the Winter 


Winter Cherries delight in a warm border 
and should not be planted in any other posi- 
tion, as, if the winter is severe, they often die 
off when planted on exposed, cold ground. 
There are several varieties, all differing but 
slightly, some of them being stronger growers 
than the others. Of the varieties the oldest 
is P. Alkekengi, that known as P. Franchetti 
(here figured) being considered a form of this, 
with larger and more deep!y-coloured calyces, 
the most recent being P. Bunyardi, a strong- 
growing hybrid form. 

Mistakes are often made in planting too 
thickly and in too shaded a position. On 
good ground the plants grow to a larger size, 
and in this wav the evil effects of overcrowd- 
ing are clear. From 18 inches to 2 feet is 


Cherries, Physalis Franchetti 


at the time of writing many of the latest 
varieties are still in full beauty. Notes have 
been made as to which are to be discarded and 
which retained. Many of the older varieties 
are worthless compared with some of the 
newer sorts, and as these are cheap there is 
no reason why inferior sorts should be re- 
tained. The beauty of these plants is often 
spo:lt by allowing them to grow undisturbed 
for a number of vears. To obtain the best 
results they should be dug up. divided, and re- 
planted every season, selecting only small 
pieces for replanting, as each shoot will make 
a good specimen. Although most commonly 
grown in the mixed border, they are seen to 
better advantage in bold groups by them- 
selves. F: WG. 
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- GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


WINTER FLOWERS FOR THE AMATEUR'S GREENHOUSE 


<:i The heated and unheated greenhouse. 
_ Many greenhouses go derelict because the owners fail to realise their possibilities. 
| T. he purpose of this article is-to show how the amateur may use the greenhouse 


r 


HEATED GREENHOUSE.—Under this heading, 


_be it known, I am not alluding to structures 


which are heated. up to what is generally 
known as stove temperature.. | The cultiva- 
tion of stove plants-is not generally sought by 
the amateur. What is dealt with here is the 
ordinary’ temperateshouse’ which accommo- 


dates:such plants as Gloxinias, Streptocarpus, > 


Cyclamens, Azaleas, and the ordinary run of 
plants which require a genial but- moderate 
heat to bring them to perfection. Many 


— 


to the best advantage in the cultivation of flowering plants 


and a host of other bulbs may be brought on 
to take their place and keep the greenhouse 


‘gay throughout the spring. Then you may 


grow | l 
 GLoxiNias, the true aristocrats of the 
greenhouse. These may be grown from 


tubers or seeds. The latter may be sown in 
February. Keep the seedlings well up near 
the glass and aim at a moist atmosphere and 
a steady temperature. Start the tubers from 
January to March. A good compost for the 


' = 


The Streptocarpus is an attractive subject for the warm greenhouse 


greenhouse plants will suffer if subjected to 
excessive heat, and it is well to remember 
this when regulating the temperature of the 
house. It is equally necessary to bear in 
mind that the heated house needs adequate 
ventilation. Plants need fresh supplies of air 
like human beings, and this must be supplied 
by the judicious use of the ventilator. 
BULBS FOR WINTER FLOWERING.—One of the 
easiest methods of getting a gay galaxy of 
blooms in winter is to grow bulbs in pots. 
The time for potting most bulbs will, unfor- 
tunately, be over when these notes appear, 
but if the reader will adopt the plan of the 
notorious Captain Cuttle he will make a note 
which will serve as a seasonable reminder for 
next year. Early-flowering Narcissi, Roman 
Hyacinths, Freesias, and Snowdrops may be 
had in a succession of bloom throughout 
December and, January, while later on 
Hyacinths and Tulips, and the later Narcissi 


flowering plants is one made up of fibrous 
loam, -leaf-mould, and well-rotted manure in 
equal parts, with a liberal sprinkling of sand. 
These ‘plants will- brighten the greenhouse 
with their richly-coloured velvety. flowers all 
the summer. Gesneras are near relatives of 
the foregoing and require similar treatment. 
Tubers potted up in March will flower in 
summer, Further batches potted up in May 
and June will flower in autumn ‘and winter 
respectively. They flower generously with 
careful cultivation. | 
Persian CycLamens should be grown on ac- 
count of their lavish production of gay 
blossoms. You may sow the seeds at various 
times according to when you, want the plants 
to bloom. Generally speaking, the plants 
will flower 15 months after the seeds are 
sown. The plants are usually flowered in 
5-inch pots, and they like a compost of fibrous 
loam and leaf-mould in equal ‘parts with 


- 
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plenty of sand. Pot firmly and see that the 
corms just rest on the surface of the soil, 
Arum Lives are useful for winter and 
spring blooming. The plants are‘grown out. 
doors in the summer and brought under glass 
in the autumn. Give plenty of moisture at 
the roots and ample ventilation, ‘ Avoid drip 
from the roof, and do not give excessive heat 
or the flower spathes will not last; well. 
Cannas are excellent subjects for the heated 
greenhouse. The plants have ‘ornamental 
foliage and the noble spikes of bloom are in 
rich or dainty shades of crimson and scarlet, 
orange and yellow, and give a tropical. ap 
pearance to the house. They require a moist 
atmosphere and plenty of water when in ful 
growth. In congenial conditions the plants 


will bloom freely from June until well onin f 


the winter. 
WINTER-FLOWERING CARNATIONS may be 
grown in a structure which catches the maxi- 
mum of sunshine, which can be*well venti- 
lated, and in which an equable femperature 
can be maintained. Overheating and in- 
judicious watering are factors which make 
for failure, but if the above points are wel 
considered the amateur may look for reasor 
able success. 2 
CHINESE PrIMULAS are always appreciated 
for winter flowering and are especially wel 
come at Christmas time. Sow the seeds in 
April or May in a temperature varying be 
tween ss degs. and 65 degs. F.: When the 
plants have reached flowering size they may 
be placed in a cold-frame until :September. 
They are then brought into the. house and 
grown in a temperature from 50. degs. to $; 
degs. 
Other attractive flowering plants for the 
heated greenhouse are Salvias, Streptocarpus, 
Amaryllis, Cockscombs, Schizanthus, Azaleas 
Begonias, Chrysanthemums, and a host of 
others, but space forbids my going into cul- 
tural details of these. Watch the pages of 
this journal and you will find cultural notes 
appearing at the seasonable moment. 
THE UNHEATED GREENHOUSE. — The chiel 
trouble.in the unheated structure is damp in 
the winter. This must be fought against by 
ventilating in dry, sunny weather and by 
watering with a sparing hand. The stop 
for beautifying the cold greenhouse.is greater 
than one would imagine. 
THE WINTER AND SPRING DISPLAY may be 
largely made by bulbous subjects, They art 


. a E 
grown in the same way as m the heated 


house, only they will be slower to bloom. 
But even in the cold greenhouse, bulbs ma) 
be had in plentiful profusion from on 
onwards. It all depends on getting a bal 
potted up early in the autumn ind broug, 7 
into the house in’ good time. Freesias 0 


quite well in. the unheated house!and are all , 


the better for not being forced. 
ANNUALS AND BIENNIALS May largely be 1e 
lied on for giving a floral display;throughou 
the summer and autumn’ mont S. Many 
kinds may be successfully flowered in pots. 
Among others, Asters, Phlox’ Drummonth 
Stocks,  Zinnias, | Nemesias;} Kochias, 
Clarkias, Mignonette, Schizai hus, an 
double Wallflowers may all be grown roni 
spring-sown seedlings. a 
FLOWERING aN for the unheated ae 
are equally numerous. The following a 
well suited for cold culture s—Aydranee 
Fuchsias, Petunias, Geraniums, T 
phyllums, Agapanthuses, Plumbagos, 
mas Roses, Amaryllis, and Cyclamens. - i 
last two named, though usually grow? pes 
heated house, may be grown quite suct by 
fully under cool conditions. This list ae 
no means exhaustive. In a limited space 
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Greenhouse flowers at Kew 


There is no lack of colour and variety in 
the greenhouse at Kew popularly known as 
No. 4. Foremost among the plants in flower 
at the present season are Chrysanthemums, 
Winter-flowering Begonias,and Nerines. The 
dwarf bushy Chrysanthemums are grown in 
preference to those with large flowers. The 
plants are in 6-inch pots, each one carrying 
from 15 to 40 flowers. The variety which 
meets with most favour appears to be Blanche 
Poitevine, a free-flowering white variety of 
dwarf, bushy habit. These stocky plants are 
seldom more than 18 inches high, and each 
one presents a perfect mass of bloom. 
Nerines are becoming increasingly popular 
greenhouse flowers, and among the varieties 
to be seen at Kew are Moorei, a grand scarlet 
and apparently a seedling from Fothergilli, 
and the new Lady Bathurst, with brilliant 
orange-scarlet flowers. 

Of those plants of botanical as well as 
horticultural interest to be seen. at Kew at 
the present time reference should be made to 
the African Hemp (Sparmannia africana), a 
lant with white flowers and yellow stamens. 
tis particularly interesting on account of its 
sensitive stamens, which move outwards in a 
wonderful way when lightly touched. Those 
readers who have this old-fashioned green- 
house plant in flower at the present time 
should make a point of touching the anthers 
just to observe this wonderful and fascinating 
movement. 

No less than three Salvias are in flower at 
the present time. Salvia Greigi has rosy- 
ink flowers. Incidentally, this species is 
almost hardy. Salvia rubescens, growing 
§ feet to 6 feet high, with scarlet flowers and 
crimson-brown calyces, is a native of Ecuador. 
The third is that favourite variety of S. splen- 

It is just a 
blaze of scarlet. Naegelia Walmsgate 
Beauty is also in flower. .It is extremely 
pretty, with rose-pink flowers and bright 
orange throat. Apart from the flowers, this 
lant is worth growing for its beautiful 
ronze foliage. It is of hybrid origin, and 
Was received at Kew from Mr. Dallas Yorke. 
That good blue flower Exacum Zeylanicum is 
very striking at the present time. Every 
flower is set off by its bright yellow stamens. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


The new Kumure Azaleas from Japan are splendid subjects for 
the amateur’s greenhouse 


These plants are, we understand, all grown 
from seed. Leonotis Leonurus is flowering 
well, also the succulent plant Crassula 
falcata, and that lovely old greenhouse 
variety Clerodendron fallax. The last 
plants are from cuttings taken only three or 
four months ago.” At one end of the house, 
growing right up on the roof, is the beautiful 
flowering climber Tibouchina semidecandra, 
while underneath are flowering plants of 
Statice Suworowi and the well-known 
Nerium Oleander, with its rosy-pink flowers. 
It is interesting to note that the Oleanders at 
Kew have all lateral shoots disbudded; that 
is to say, they are grown on the single stem 
principle like the Tomato. Mention should 
also be made of the beautiful and vigorous- 
growing Bridal Wreath (Francoa sonchi- 
folia). It is very free-flowering, the colour 
being pale pink with deep lilac markings. 
Begonia Weltoniensis makes a very attractive 
group at one end of the house. 


“Gardening Illustrated ` photograph 


Winter-flowering Begonia Optima, grown in a reader’s garden at Andover 


RETURN OF THE WINTER-FLOWERING 
Beconias.—Of all the Winter-flowering 
Begonias at Kew, however, special mention 
should be made of the Socotrana hybrids, of 
which we have seen so little during the last 
decade. Among the plants are Mrs.. Heal, of 
vivid red-cerise, and Exquisita, salmon-pink 
with flowers even larger than those of Mrs. 
Heal. Exquisita was one of the last of the 
Veitchian hybrids, both varieties being raised 
by Mr. John Heal. . 

It was a great pleasure to see a collection 
of Winter-flowering Begonias at a recent 
meeting of the R.H.S. The plants in ques- 
tion were sent by Mrs. Sofer Whitburn, Arn- 
foot St. Mary’s, Andover. It is many years 
since we saw such a well-grown group of 
Winter-flowering Begonias, and it reflects 
great credit on the gardener, Mr. A. S. 
Gooden, for be it known these Begonias are 
by no means easy to grow. If they are over- 
watered or over-manured in the least degree 
they suffer in consequence. On the other 
hand, they must not be allowed to get too 
dry or Begonia mite appears. These Soco- 
trana hybrids are neither tuberous-rooted nor 
fbrous-rooted. They are, in fact, midway 
hetween the two-tvpes, and therein lies the 
great need for careful watering. Some of 
the plants shown by Mr. Gocden were in 
3-inch pots. We have never before seen such 
splendid specimens in pots of this smal! size. 
His best varieties were Optima, single- 
flowered (see illustration); Elatior, a per- 
fectly gorgeous variety with double centre; 
Flambeau, orange-red; and Eclipse, bright 
red, semi-double. 


Winter-flowerin g greenhouse 
plants 


Many amateurs grow the double or semi- 
double Zonal Pelargoniums and fail with 
them; the singie-flowered are much more 
satisfactory. Damp is the great enemy of 
these plants and their flowers. If this be 
guarded against, frosts in the southern and 
south-midland counties in four out of five 
years will not be seriously troublesome. 

The current treatment of all lowering sub- 
jects in the greenhouse should be to guard 
against excessive moisture by doing all neces- 


sary watering early in the dav and, after- . 


wards, mopping up water lodging on tile or 
stone floors. Every fading leaf and flower- 
petal must be picked off regularly and not 


altowed to decay on the piants. 
WINTER-FLOWERING CARNATIONS.—Spiendid 
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plants are grown in small greenhouses, even 
in the northern part of Manchester, without 
the aid of more than a mild artificial heat. 
One cultivator told‘me recently that he was 
unable, one winter, to apply artificial heat, 
and he noticed that his plants did better than 
when boiler-heat was used. The gentle heat 
from hot-water pipes is, undoubtedly, bene- 
ficial in frosty and foggy weather, and, where 
this can be relied on, a judicious feeding of 
the plants with chemical manures may be 
carried out all the winter through, the result 
being a big harvest of full-sized blooms. 
Ventilate freely in favourable weather and 
apply water only when it is actually needed. 
BreGontas.—Only cultivators who possess 
adequately-heated structures should indulge 
in the work of growing winter-flowering 


¿in this order; 
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CINERARIAS, PRIMULAS, CALCEOLARIAS, AND‘ 


CYcLAMEN.—What glorious masses of blos- 
som these plants will produce if they are 
given ordinarily good treatment. Such treat- 
ment may be summed up as follows :—The 
placing of all plants far enough apart to avoid 
overcrowding, the prevention of green surface 
soil in their pots, free drainage of the latter, 
avoidance of applications of strong doses of 
manure-water, and very careful watering 
early in the day with clear water. Primulas 
should be placed in the warmest positions on 
the stages, Cinerarias in the next warmest, 
and Cyclamen and Calceolarias in the coolest 
Of course, all these plants are 
susceptible to frost, and if there is any doubt 
as to their safety from it emanating from 
the hot-water apparatus, cover the plants with 


This wall frame is particularly useful to those who do not possess a conservatory 


Begonias. ‘A high temperature is not neces- 
sary, one ranging from 55 degs. to 65 degs. 
by day and 5 degs. lower through the night 
being adequate. The lovely hybrids and 
Gloire de Lorraine may be safely grown 
under such temperatures and atmospheric 
conditions. Soon after Christmas, however, 
the beauty of these plants will pass and 
something else must take their place on the 
stages. 

Arum Lities.—In every greenhouse group a 
few Arums present a noble appearance, and, 
with good management, every strong plant 
will bear four flowers during the winter 
months. Later, in winter, the plants thrive 
grandly if placed in a position where they can 
be syringed on fine days. Applications of 
manure and clear soot-water will prove very 
beneficial. 


newspapers and always leave the latter on for 
several hours the following morning or until 
the thaw has come. 

All these plants look charming raised on 
empty inverted pots above a groundwork of 
small and medium-sized Ferns. 

LIBONIA FLORIBUNDA.—The orange and red 


-tube-shaped flowers of this plant look very 


charming in late autumn and early winter in 
greenhouses wherein a temperature of about 
55 degs. can be maintained; the leaves drop 
off in a much cooler temperature. Cuttings 
may be obtained from the base of the plant 
and rooted in sandy soil in March and April. 
EUPATORIUM RIPARIUM.—All amateur gar- 
deners should grow this plant for their green= 
houses as its white blooms rarely damp off 
and are produced freely almost throughout 
the winter. The general treatment is similar 
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‘in colour, wax-like, borne freely on healthy 
plants during December, January, and 
February. -In April -cuttings should be in- 
serted in sandy soil'in a sunny frame, branch- 
ing later being induced by pinching out the 
point of each plant. A’ sunny position in 
summer, moderate and careful watering, and 
especially so in winter, the driest position in 
the greenhouse being the best. — 

AZALEAS AND GENISTAS.—For the purposes 
of the amateur gardener these plants fill the 
greenhouse with flowers late ip winter and 
early in spring, heralding in the warmer, 
‘longer days when flowers are becoming more 
numerous and more easily grown. Their 
roots are fibrous, and feeding with strong 
manures of any kind must be avoided. Any 
indiscretion in this matter will result in buds 
dropping wholesale. = nnn 
_ Spiraas AND Deurzras.—These plants are 
available in late winter if they are subjected 
to gentle heat for a few weeks, The first- 
named grow readily if the clumps ate simply 
-potted in a light compost and placed in heat 
forthwith. The Deutzias should have 
grown in pots one vear before they are pla 
in any artificial ‘heat. En 

SPARMANNIA AFRICANA.—This plant is known 
as the African- Hemp, and is readily propa- 
gated in spring. When established in pots 
the plants rarely fail to bear flowers through 
out the winter, and in summer they should be 
kept in the open air. 2 Ty s 

There is just one more remark I wish to 
make regarding winter-flowering greenhouse 
plants. Those amateurs who grow their own 
stocks must begin the work of propagation 
and seed-sowing, in regard to some kinis 
quite a year in advance. Others, who buy 
their plants, will not find any difficulty in 
making a selection from the lists of adver 
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A portable wall frame 

The Letchworth wall frame, of which we 
give an_ illustration on this page, 1s con 
structed on. totally. new lines and heated d) 
means of the simple device of flow and tmm; 
turn hot-water pipes, the heat being pana , 


outside of the frame, In 
attached that any fumes therefrom are 6” 
cluded from the interior of the frame, The 
floor of the frame is covered with moss lit af 
which, if kept damp, provides a sufficiently 
humid atmosphere for the plants. he 
bottom of the frame is suitable for the prop 
gation of seedlings and the striking of ut 
tings. This frame should be particularly use 
ful to those who do not possess conserva 
tories; also to tenants of flats having @ 
balcony, or persons with only a small garden, . 
Moreover, the Letchworth wall frame is port: 
able, and consequently can readily be © 
moved to any point as required. 


Solanum Capsicastrum 
This is valuable for winter decoration, ant 
ranks among the most beautiful of our bery: 
bearing plants for general purposes: 
are various methods of treating these eat 
plants, but success depends a good dea oe 5 
circumstances. In’ good soil and a W it 
climate, as here in Devon, Pa te 
answers admirably. The plants eS oo 
lifted in the autumn with good balls ae 
otherwise they lose their leaves after De sa 
lifted. It is worth the risk, Hoes N. 
much finer plants are obtained than ; * 
grown in pots, The plants are BORS am 
_ from cuttings in early spring, rest ba 
dwarfer and more compact plants than seet 
lings, and freer in setting their bere 
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A three-quarter span greenhou 


mine the actual shape of the structure. The 
other point for decision is the kind of use to 
which it is to be put, whether it is to be used 
for growing flowers, fruit, Tomatoes, etc. 


‘ks must begin the 
pen in Te As a matter of fact, these two points are so 
o a vear in adan closely related that they must be carefully 
ee considered in conjunction. , 


r plants, will nt 


jng a cen w Tyres.—Iouses are constructed on three 
s in GARDENING, general bases, known as the span, three- 
„„ Quarter span, and lean-to principles. The 

A portable w first named is a house with a roof of equal 

worth wl "| SPan on each side of the ridge. This type is 

€ Leten Hon 09 the most popular for all-round purposes. It 
an D should be built with its ends facing north 
ted on nee and south, by which means the maximum 
s of the MPF amount of light and sunshine is equally 
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The choice of a suitable greenhouse - 


ornamental, but those described on this page 


at least have the merits of being useful 


glasshouse construction and is erected where 
an existing high back wall is available, thus 
saving one complete side and automatically 
reducing the cost. - 


se adapted to a boundary wall 


Loca Auruorities.—As a general rule, 
glasshouses do not come under the jurisdic- 
tion of surveyors, and in building a glass- 
house the only point for consideration in this 
respect is its proximity to the house. It may 
gencrally be taken for granted that per- 
mission to build a glasshouse will not be 
required if the proposed site is not nearer 
than 10 feet from any adjacent house. Care 
must be taken not to infringe any building 
bye-laws, particularly where a glasshouse is 
to be erected near a thoroughfare. Before 
contemplating the erection of a glasshouse 
within 25 feet of anv thoroughfare expert 
advice should be obtained in order that there 
is no infringement of the local bye-laws. 

In the case of a conservatory or winter 
garden planned to form part of a residence, 


-> a 


adapted to a high wall 


it is absolutely essential that full plans are 
submitted to, and approved bv, the local 
authorities before the work is commenced. 
The illustrations accompanving this article 
have been kindly Jent by Duncan Tucker, 


Tottenham. 
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ROSES - 


Roses for table decoration 


It is often remarked that there is a con- 
siderable sameness in varieties employed re- 
ferring to leading competitions, and this, of 
course, includes baskets of flowers, vases, 
and bowls. ‘Those who win, at any rate, do 
not seem disposed to depend on much that is 
fresh. Of late years, or rather the past year 
or two, Mme. Butterfly has been the pro- 
minent -variety. This highly-coloured form 
of Ophelia is, indeed, noted as often as is 
the type, and the pair divide honours. 
Apart from the beauty of the flowers them- 
selves, the exceptional stalk that holds the 
bloom erect is a quality that few varieties 
possess. This gives the floral artist assist- 
ance in arrangement that cannot be ob- 
tained even by wires or the like. That point 
is found in Ophelia, and for this reason one 
has a leaning to every variation in that type. 
In time, when stock becomes more plentiful, 
one named Westfield Star should be 
favoured. This has blooms of a light shade 
of vellow, and, of course, retaias the virtues 
of the parent. There is also a white form 
which as yet has hardly come up to expecta- 
tions. The flowers appear dirty-looking. 
Next spring, however, from under glass 


A “span ' greenhouse 
The most popular tor ail-round purposes 


these may provide a better impression. With 
good flowers of the light vellow Melody the 
competitor need not fear anything. This 
variety is particularly pleasing as well as 
effective. All that is required is a few sprigs 
of some dark Rose foliage to set it off to 
perfection. The fawn-yellow Lady Hilling- 
don is excellent too, this variety being helped 
by the long, or rather the deep, shape of the 
blooms. Mme. A. Chatenay lends itself 
specially to the form of decoration named. 
The light salmon-pink is soft and yet 
striking. A leading prize was secured with 
this old kind during the present season. Los 
Angeles gives a deeper shade, and, as years 
go on, this will be much in evidence. A 
newer sort is Wm. F. Dreer. The yellow 
with pink suffusions in centre of flower 
renders it very distinct, and one is pretty cer- 
tain that it will come into favour. The 
orange and bronzy tints found in Emma 
Wright, Mrs. Redford, and Lamia ensure 
that these will be used in future. Some- 
times the crimsons are emploved, but 
arrangements with these colours rarely come 
out best. 

The singie Roses are among the more 
beautiful. Isobel, with its carmine and 
vellow, is, perhaps, the nicest of its kind. 
The newer Ethel James is not unlike it, but 
lighter in colour, and both together give an 
arrangement of note. Either is more eflec- 
tive than Irish E‘egance, which has so long 
been favoured. H. S. 
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Å l l r 
Southern Counties 
Outdoor Figs 
The trees being bare of leaves as a result 
of frost and their having also fulfilled their 
natural functions all fruit should, if it has not 
already been done, be pulled off. To leave it, 


under the assumption that it will form next 


year’s crop, is a mistake, as what will eventu- 
ally become fruits when the trees'start grow- 


ing again next year are as yet in embryo and 
_ | just discernible at the joints on the young 


wood, or until quite recently at the axils of 
the leaves. The trees, where it is necessary, 
will‘ then be ready to be detached from the 
wall, and, after tying the branches in bundles, 
protected with’ Bracken and mats for the 
winter. | Á Ra 


Pruning l 


Many assume that this important matter 
should be left till after the turn of the year. 
When it is a question of dealing with a few 
trees it does not signify much when it is done, 
so long as the trees are dormant, but when 
the numbers are large and the trees of good 
size it is good policy to make an early start 
and push forward with it while the work can 
be performed under fairly comfortable con- 
ditions. . Apples, Pears, and Plums in the 
open garden or plaritation should therefore be 
subjected to the necessary amount of pruning 
at once. Red, Black, and White Currants 


may also be pruned, but Goosebetries, if 


birds are liable to disbud them to any great 
extent, are best left for some time to come. 
The same remarks, where many wall-trained 


trees are grown, apply in an equal degree, 
and, with the exception of Peaches, may be © 


pruned, tied or nailed, as the case may be, 


-= without further delay. 


Herbaceous borders” 
Proceed with the replanting or renovating 


of these, as good results must not be looked: 
for unless the matter has such attention every . 


three. or four years. New borders may also 
be made and planted. As the plants cannot 
be grown on starvation lines manure in some 
form or other must be dug in beforehand ‘in 


all cases and new borders trenched at least 


two spits deep. K 


- Shrub planting E 


With the exception of Hollies the lifting 


and planting of shrubs may now be under- 


taken and brought to a conclusion, if possi- 
ble, before severe weather sets in. 


Early Peach-house 

` If an early start-is contemplated such pre- 
liminaries. as the pruning of the trees, 
‘washing down of the house, followed by 
whitewashing of walls, dressing and tying of 


the trees to the trellis should be attended 


to forthwith. Pricking up and top-dressing 
of the border should be the final detail. All 
will then be ready for a start according to 
the time the fruit is required to be ripe next 
year. l 


Carnations 


Plants coming into, and already in, bloom 


need a genial temperature accompanied with 
fresh air admitted at the top and sides of the 
house in accordance with outer climatic con- 
ditions. In foggy weather keep the ventila- 
tors closed, and when the wind is blowing 
from a cold quarter admit air on the opposite 
side of the house to it only. Avoid an arid 
condition of paths and material on which the 
plants are arranged, and keep fly in sub- 
jection by vaporising whenever necessary. 


A . 
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THE WEEK’S WORK | 
=. Midland Counties 


Late Grapes - es 

These have been cut-and the stems placed 
in bottles filled with water. Two or three 
pieces of charcoal are placed in each bottle 
to keep the water sweet. The room in which 
the bottles are placed is kept quite dry and 
a temperature of 50 degs. maintained. When 
the bottles require refilling remove them from 
the room for the purpose. Under these con- 
ditions the Grapes will keep just as long as 
if they were left on the Vines. The removal 
of the bunches permitted watering of the 
roots, which were in.need of a good soaking. 
Unless the vinery is used for housing flower- 
ing plants the ventilators, should be thrown 
open at all times. The welfare of the Vines 


‘must be considered, and air admitted freely 


whenever the weather permits. Partially 
prune the. Vines to facilitate the ripening of 
the wood. The pruning and cleaning of mid- 


_ season Vines are now being proceeded with, 


as it is important to get as much of this work 
done as possible before the beginning of the 


- New Year. 


Carrots E e 


Late crops that were raised from seed sown 
on a south border during July and August 
have -had some partly-decayed leaves spread 
between the rows to afford protection during 
severe weather, as these roots are allowed to 
remain in the ground until required for use. 
The reason for using the leaves in a partially- 
decayed condition is that they are not so 
likely to be blown about by the wind. 


Spring Cabbage and Cauliflowers 
_Firm any Cabbages that may have been 
loosened by the recent winds, and, if not 
already done (as previously advised), draw up 
soil to the stems by way of support. When 


' the weather will allow, keep the hoe well at 


worly. Keep Cauliflowers in pits or frames 
well ventilated. Anything approaching a 
close atmosphere is fatal to young plants, 
causing them to grow too quickly'and weakly. 
Winter salads 

These constitute an important part of the 
daily supply, and every ‘attention is now given 
to the blanching and protecting of Endive. 
Batavian Endive is much more reliable than 
Lettuce as a winter salad. The plants 
should now all be lifted and placed closely 
together in cold pits or frames, taking care 


to retain as much soil as possible on the roots 


when transplanting. After planting give a 
good watering to settle the soil about the 
roots. The lights should be removed from 
the frames on dry days, as the atmosphere 
must not be allowed to become damp or 
stagnant. Blanching is effected by lifting a 
few plants from the frames as required, 
placing them in boxes, and standing them in 
a dark corner of the Mushroom-house. 


The Algerian Iris (I. unguicularis) 

The first buds of this beautiful winter- 
flowering Iris opened on the ard of this 
month, and since: then we have had a good 
and continuous supply, which will continue 
(except in very severe weather) until the end 
of February. The plants occupy narrow, 
well-drained orders at the foot of greenhouse 
walls, where they reap the benefit of warm 
pipes on the other side of the wall and here 
they never fail to produce a good crop of 
flowers (several thousand being gathered 
during their season). In very, severe weather 
protection is afforded by means of canvas 
covers. Slugs and snails are their greatest 
enemy. These are diligently sought for and 


destroyed, and a dressing of soot given 
weekly. F.W.G 
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Scotland 


Late vinery 


Such Grapes as Gros Colman and Mrs 
Pince’s Muscat have been less satisfactory in 
colouring than would have been. the case if 
the amount of sunshine had been greater. It 
is usually recommended that, at this time, a 
temperature of 45 degs. (night) and g¢ degs, 
(day) is sufficient in the late vinery. ‘Gener 
ally speaking, I am in accord, but under pre. 
sent conditions, and in order, if possible, to 
bring up the colour, an increase of § degs, 
may be allowed, provided the increase does 
not lead to a stuffy atmosphere. A litte 
brisker fire, with plenty of ventilation, will 
give the desired result. i 
Hardy fruit | | 

Fruit-rooms will be but scantily filled this 
year, but those who have a sprinkling of 
Apples ought to gather the crop ag it ripens 
and before the fruits are damaged by birds, 
wasps, or wind. Apple-trees and Pear-trees 
which bear regularly should not be neglected, 
because, for once in a way, they are barren. 
Those who believe in root-pruning will find 
this a good time at which to begin-the work, 
but it is only fair to say that many excellent 
trees have been crippled (to say the least) by 
injudicious and indiscriminate root-pruning, 
Old, worn-out specimens may now be rooted 
out and their sites prepared for other trees. 


Bulbs for forcing | 

Regular inspection of bulbs in pots and in 
boxes which have been plunged is now im- 
perative. If the crowns are permitted to de- 
velop too much top growth before they are 
removed from the plunging-bed, damage i$ 
apt-to follow, more particularly in the case of 
the earlier Tulips and Hyacinths. After their 
removal the bulbs can be placed in an ut 
heated house or in cold frames until they are 
required for forcing. 


Cold-frames 

No one ever has too many cold-frames, and 
at this season these structures are valuable in 
many ways. Many of the hardier things en 
be safely stored in them, protection aa 
given when necessary by means of mats. i 
addition, duplicate plants of Ne ee: 
Alpines can be plunged in ashes In a 
frames, and in which they will be- perfectly 
safe. The sashes, however, need not be 
placed in position save in the event of severe, 
or of excessively wet, weather. Violets in 
cold-frames ought to be inspected at aie 
intervals, and all decaying foliage shoul “ 
promptly removed. A little weak ar 
manure is useful to Violets at this particuiar 
season. 


Greenhouses " 
Chrysanthemums come on apace, and whi 
the plants require sufficient and ample ae 
plies of moisture the atmosphere must T H 
surcharged with damp. It is e ia 
fore, to dispense with the customary D ? 
down ” every morning, and to wash out : 
house, perhaps, once per week. Rearrangt 
ment from time to time gives tone to oe 
house or conservatory, and some neg 
appear to be suited by occasional Saito s 
position. No great amount of Mere 
needed, nor, indeed, is it desirable. a 
sufficient warmth in the pipes to expel damp 

is all that is necessary at the moment. 


Kitchen garden ii 
Continual wet weather results in sel 
soil, and trenching and digging appen a 
to fall into arrears. It is bad practice, 0" 
to wheel manure on sodden soil, and a PË 
of frost would be welcomed. m 
mains some moulding up among a 
Seakale may now safely be lifted in order af 
hasten the preparation of the stati 
forcing. We 
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Rhubarb and Seakale for Christmas! 


- J have often referred to the utilisation of 
glasshouses for purposes other than that of 

merely raising flowering plants, though I 

have never shown myself to be one of those 

who think that the happy possessor of a hot- 
house is entirely independent of the seasons 
and can.grow anything from a New Potato in 

January to a Pineapple in June, but I am 

here going to tell you how you may have 
some fresh-pulled Rhubarb at Christmas of 
your own growing, how you can have dish 
after. dish of most excellent mild Seakale 
. ftom December till March, and how a con- 
tinuous supply of Mustard and Cress may be 
‘maintained for months; also how, in mid- 
winter, you may improve your lamb cutlet 

The pro- 
vince of your hothouse is to afford you 
pleasure, and if these do not appeal to the 
eye and its sense of beauty they are no less 
real pleasures because -they appeal to the 
palate, to which nothing appeals with so 
much force as that which you have yourself 
produced. 

some may still feel certain qualms about 
vegetable rearing in the sanctuary of the hot- 
house, but. let me assure them that those I 
have referred to may be grown completely 
out of sight, not obtruding themselves in any 
way, nor, indeed, wishing to. I grow them 
myself, regularly, every winter, and scores of 
good people have passed through the house 
without noticing that fact. Let me, how- 
ever, refer to them separately. 

Ruusars.—To procure plants for forcing I 
select certain large roots in the row where all 
my Rhubarb grows, and where I find a good 
fat crown on the outer edge of the main crown 
l move the soil away and sever that crown 
from the main body, taking care to remove a 
I get about a score of 
these and plant them into two orange-boxes, 
leaving them outside, well covered with 
leaves. About the beginning of December I 
set to work beneath the staging of my house, 
and at one end I make a dark chamber, using 
sacking lined with thick brown paper through 
which no light can penetrate. By the time 
this is done I find that the Rhubarb is busy 
making small, white roots—is, as a matter of 
fact, what we call active. That is as I want 
it, and I am careful never to carry any into 
heat which has not reached that stage. Not 
troubling to remove the covering of leaves, I 
place one of the boxes in the dark chamber 
and leave it there. A fortnight afterward the 
second box is introduced and is placed side 
by side with the other. At the time the 
second box is carried in and the dark cham- 
ber thus opened I inspect the first box and 
nd, generally, that there is growth of about 
an inch, and this induces me to remove the 


"Covering of leaves, as carefully as might be. 


Water is needed I give it, and then the 


coe chamber is closed up again and the inside 


Wrapt in darkness. In another fortnight the 

hubarb in the first box has grown, probably, 
7 inches to 9g inches, and if one particularly 
Wishes It, a few sticks may be pulled, but it 
s a sacrifice I do not make, preferring to 
wait another week to pull them full-sized. 

ese two boxes will supplv several occa- 


i" Slonal dishes for over a month, when they 


can be followed by others if the supply of 
eee crowns ” holds out. Of course, the 
t wing roots must be examined about every 
ha oas to see if they need water, a thing 

t is almost certain, especially as the hot- 


II into a x Water pj : 
heel mantè" ne: soit, TS will be near enough to drv the 
p wou! ne is, Dut vou see really how little trouble it 
: ome My th and how, after the planting of the crowns, 
se mt pes”. eTe AS practically little to do. If it is de- 
ae 
n the preo” 


sirable to save and replant the crowns they 
ought not to be forced up to the point of ex- 


‘haustion, but at a reasonable time be stood, 


as they are, in a shed or cold frame, and 
planted out again in March. 

SEAKALE.—I have said that Rhubarb gives 
little trouble—Seakale gives less. You dig 
three-year-old roots from the garden and 
trim them down to a straight, clean root, 
say 8 inches long, with a developed crown. 


Rhubarb crown for forcing 


These can be potted three in a 9-inch pot with 
the crown level with the soil and an equal- 
sized pot inverted over them, or they may be 
planted in a deeper receptacle, say a box, and 
be covered with 6 inches to g inches of leaves 
or of ashes, sufficient to blanch the growth 
as it forces its way upward. It is safest and 
best not to place it in heat until it has been 
so planted for at least a fortnight, even 
though it is quite a common practice to put 
it in to force immediately. Only if it is 
started too quickly and forced too rapidly the 
heads are equally nice, but smaller. Neither 
that in pots nor that in boxes needs further 
darkening, so that they need no dark cham- 
ber to be prepared for them. To maintain a 
supply pot up sufficient roots or plant sufh- 


See 


Cas —g inches 


Seakale prepared 
for potting 


Seakale potted 
for forcing 


cient boxes to meet requirements, and place 
them in heat by weekly relavs of a dozen 
roots, that probably being about the number 
required for consumption during that period. 
Watering must be attended to, using always 
that which is tepid. From my own observa- 
tions I some time ago came to the conclu- 
sion that this particular vegetable is not 
grown or used except by an inconsiderable 
minority of us, and I think that is because it 
has not been known, or that it is expensive 
to buy forced, and also that it needs skill in 
its production. 1 have within my recollec- 
tion several very sharp winters when no out- 
side green vegetable of any kind was 
procurable, and we ought not to await 
another to prove to us that forced Seakale is 
then the one and only green to be obtained. 
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Its value as a medicinal vegetable has long 
been known and valued. 
` Mint.~——Mint sauce made from dried Mint 
is a different Ad pea from that made 
from fresh green Mint, yet among us there 
are few who try to produce the latter in 
winter, yet ‘all who have the heat at their 
disposal could grow it in much the same way 
they could grow Ferns. Personally, I like 
to have a small stock potted fresh in the 
spring and allowed to establish itself in pots 
throughout the summer, then I can bring 
them. in and get them to grow far ahead of 
roots only recently put into pots or boxes. 
Still, the latter is the ordinary way. Roots 
are lifted in October, transferred to boxes, 
and, shortly after, these boxes are stood on a 
shelf or any out-of-the-way corner in the hot- 
house, and part of them, at least, soon begins 
to grow. But mine is much the better way, 
and it is the way I recommend. The roots, 
when potted, are spread out Jess than an inch 
below the surface of the soil, and I plunge 
them in the ground until I actually want 
them in the autumn. By then the pots are 
crowded with roots and give me a quick sup- 
ply of tops. After use I replant them in the 
garden and pot up others. Mint has to be 
kept moist, and either sprinkled or syringed 
daily, as it is susceptible to green-fly. 
MUSTARD AND CreEss.—I need waste no 
words over this, for everybody knows how to 
grow it. All the winter through I sow a box 
of each every week, the Cress being almost 
always one week behind the Mustard. I 
never cover the seed, but, filling a box or a 
pan with soil, I press it down and sow the 
seeds thickly on a level surface. Then J give 
a good watering and stand it aside in a warm 
place, covering with a sheet of brown paper. 
This covering must be removed when growth 
has well commenced. I do occasionally sow 
a box of Lettuce. seed and cut when suffi- 
ciently developed, as it helps to vary the 
salad. F. J. F. 


Planting Spring Cabbage 

The latest batch of these should be planted 
without delay in well-prepared ground. Let 
the rows be made 20 inches to 24 inches 
apart, and set the plants at a distance of 
1 foot in the rows. Fill up anv vacancies that 
have occurred in the earlier plantations and 
use the flat hoe frequently amongst these 
latter. After the required number of plants 
has been planted it is a good plan to prick 
out on very firm, not over-rich, ground those 
remaining. This is the safest plan, as one is 
never certain what the winter will be. If 
the winter is mild, and much bolting occurs 
in the main plantation, these will be valuable, 
and if severe weather should prevail these 
nursery plants can be easily protected with 
litter, and should they survive they are 
stronger than those wintered in frames, and 
the plants go away better when transplanted 
ia March or April. If not required the labour 
is not much, and it is gratifying to know 
that one is on the safe side. 


Kale 


In the early days of the allotment move- 
ment it was a common mistake to grow 
Brussels Sprouts and Savoys at the expense 
of Kale, and in consequence of this it was 


noticeable in many gardens during February . 


and March there was a scarcity of Winter 
Greens. To-day, however, a different state 
of affairs prevails, as it is the exception not 
to meet with Kale which not only will stand 
a severe winter but is a most useful veget- 
able. One thinks of Cottagers’ Ragged 
Jack, Scotch Curly, and Thousand Headed. 
Anyone growing these along with a score or 
so of Purple Sprouting Broccoli is sure of 
having a supply of green food up to May. 
WOODBASTWICK. 
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Answers to Correspondents 

Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.O. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISEER. The 


name and address of the sender are required in - 


addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of naper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 


advance of date, queries cannot always be replied — 
to in the issue immediately following their recetpt. - 


We do not reply to queries by post. 
Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly naméd should send fair examples of 
gach—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 
_ Naming fruit —Several specimens în different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 


` assist in its determination. _We have. received. 


‘from several correspondents single specimens of 


fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 


ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 
Flanders Poppies SO 

I have several times just lately been asked 
‘(what are Flanders Poppies?’ Are they 
our English field Poppy, or are they Shirley’s, 
or are they some species like umbrosum? I 
confess I do not know. Perhaps there will 


be something about this in his coming book 
about flowers. . Anyhow, may I ask our great 


, living gardener’s vade mecum—Sir Herbert 


Maxwell—to tell us about them, Mr. Editor, 
in the columns of your paper? 
. JOSEPH JACOB. 


[We have referred this question to Sir 


Herbert Maxwell, who replies: I am unable 


to answer Mr. Jacob’s inquiry with any con- 


fidence; but I have always understood that 
the plant in question was the common scarlet. 
field Poppy, Papaver Rhzas, Linn., which 
spread far and wide during the war in the 
devastated parts of Belgium.] 


Black spot on Rose leaves _ 

(B. W. J.).—Thhere are few gardens in 
which this fungus has not appeared this 
year, this being due, probably, to an excess 
of moisture and cold night temperature. A 


‘spraying next year before the disease shows 


itself with’ Bordeaux mixture would lessen 
the attack if it did not actually stop it. All 
prunings and dead foliage should be gathered 
up and put on the fire. 


Ripening off Stephanotis 

(G. L.).—The Stephanotis must not be 
ripened off in the usual acceptance of the 
term, but during the winter the water supply 
should be diminished. At no time, however, 
must it be allowed to get sufficiently dry to 
cause the leaves to turn yellow, as a good 


deal of its beauty depends upon healthy, dark - 


green foliage. If the pot is full of roots, 
occasional doses of liquid manure just as the 
buds are developing will be of service, but do 
not give any at this season of the year. 


Palms unhealthy 


(Rector).—It is impossible to say what is 
the cause of the fronds of your Palms going 
yellow. It may be that the roots have been 
kept too wet or too dry; perhaps sometimes 
one extreme and sometimes another, or they 
mav have suffered from cold, which, in our 
opinion, is the mest likely cause, as unless 
they are given. heat, -more especially in the 
winter, they are sure to suffer. - If the leaves 
are not teo far gone the young leaves at the 


. according to progress. 


'55 degs. 


‘by root division. 
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bottom may push up, this all depending on 
the condition. of the roots. If you can give 
the plants a little bottom heat and syringe 
them they may recover, but we can hold out 
little hopes of. success.’ Palms, when once 
they go wrong, are very difficult to bring 
back to health. on 


Liltums for forcing | $ 
(Amateur),—You give us no idea what 
Lilies you refer to, and we anly conclude you 
are growing the long-flowered trumpet kind, 
L. longiflorum. If so, this should be well 
rooted before it is given any artificial heat. 
This may be in November or December, 
When well rooted, 
and some 6 inches of growth are in sight, the 
plants may be grown in a temperature of 
The above Lily is most susceptible 
to green-fly from an early date, and when 
‘seen fumigation must be resorted to at once. 
Abundance of water is necessary, and weak 


liquid manure as the buds appear.. Lilies are 
_ best grown in pots, as they flower at irregular 


periods. ; 


Peonies, transplanting 
(H.).—Do not cut off the leaves, let them die 
down naturally. This is a very suitable month 


- for lifting and transplanting ‘Pzeonies, as it is 


at this season that the new roots issue forth. A 
fully-exposed position, with the deepest and 
richest of soil, is what the Pony likes, a 


light, loamy soil suiting it as well as any. 


Such a soil as this may be trenched 2 feet or 
3 feet deep, burying well down as the work 
goes on abundance of manure. In good soil 
the roots descend to a great depth, and the 
plants are not easily over-fed. © Bone-meal 
may also be added, and when the plants are 
established. they may be given any quantity 
of manure-water in the winter and again in 
the growing season up to the time the first 
signs of bud expansion can be noted.- You 
cannot treat Pzeonies too. liberally. 


Scabiosa caucasica 
(A. B.).—This is easily raised from seed, 
or it may be increased in March and April 
In fact, the plant, when 
large, repays for this, and, in the replanting, 
fresh soil and a moderate manuring will 
benefit the plant. It is mot necessary to 
divide it if the -plant is quite healthy, but 
even then a good dressing of bone-meal or 
this’ with a good dressing of Clay's, if 
lightly forked in round the. plant, will help 
it. Seeds of the above, if sown now, would 
yield plants large enough to plant out in 
May next. There are now many coloured 


‘forms of this useful plant. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
Pruning Buddleia variabilis 
~- (Garden Lover).—B: variabilis often dies 


back a good deal in the winter, and must not 


be pruned after flowering. In the spring, 
just before growth starts, the young shoots, 
if they have not died back during the winter, 
may be cut off to within two or three eyes-of 
the base. These will push away strongly 
and form vigorous shoots that will flower the 
same season. 


Cutting down Yew hedge 


(C. H. B. W.).—The cutting down ought 
to be done in April. Old-established plants 
like those you have often suffer from dry- 
ness at the root, and if it is so in your case 
you will find an occasional soaking of water 
very beneficial, with, after you have cut the 
hedge down, a top-dressing of rotten manure. 
Seeing your hedge is so overgrown and bare 
at the bottom, and you have to cut it back 
6 feet, or 8 feet, we should: feel inclined to 
grub it up, trench.and manure the ground 
well, and: put in its place’ a Holly hedge, 


choosing strong seedling plants forthe pur 
pose. This, we think, would in the-end he 
the more satisfactory plan. 


Treatment of Bay-tree 

(Bay).—When_ Bav-trees are grown in a 
strictly pyramidal, columnar, or standard 
form they are kept in shape by continually 
cutting away any shoots that show a ten. 
dency to grow beyond the required: limit, 
As new growth takes place any. shoots that 
may be growing too strongly may have the 
extreme points pinched out so as tp keep it 
in shape. 


FRUIT 
A weakly Vine 


(T. G. Walsh).—According to the appear 
ance of the foliage and the weak, attenuated 
growth, the Vine in question must be ira 
very debilitated condition, this arlsing no 
doubt from the smaller and more fibrous of 
the roots having perished. The loss of roots 
we should imagine to be due to the soil in 
the border having got into a sour, inert com 
dition, or in other words worn out. Jf such 
is the cause the portion of border oceupied by 
the roots of this particular Vine stand in need 
of renewal, in which case the roots should 
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be lifted, the living ones carefully preserved, 4“ 


and laid out afterwards in a newly-cor 
structed border. 
much the same unhealthy state the whole of 
the old border would best be cleared out, and 
then it is just a question as to whether it 


would not be worth while to destroy the Vines. 


and plant new canes next March. What we 
should advise you to do is to seek the aid of 
an experienced man in your locality, get him 
to make a thorough examination of the Vines 


and border, and be guided by whut he sug f 


gests as to what is best to be done under the 
circumstances. 


Mealy-bue on Vines : 

(J. M. Webb).—Cleaning the rods of the 
Vines avails but little: in exterminating this 
pest. When you-prune the Vines you must 
remove all the prunings and leaves and bum 
them. You must also scrub every part af 
the house with boiling water, limewash the 
walls, and clear off all the surface-soil, bury 


ing it previous to adding fresh soil to the : 
If during the following summer. 


border. 
any mealy-bug appears, touch them with a 


small brush dipped into methylated spint. | 


If vou have any plants in the house baty 
troubled with mealy-bug we should advise 
vou to at once burn them. Perseverance IS 
the great factor in clearing out this pest. 


Puddling a pond E 


(J. McGarry).—In the first place, you 
must make the bottom of the pond quite 
by hard ramming before you attempt to put 
down anv clay. Before and while using tte 
rammer vou must remove all stones that are 
anvwhere near the surface, and if the soll : 
at all dry give it a soaking of water the ls 
thing at night, and well ram 1t again y i 
morning. After this a depth of 4 inc ee 
clay may be spread over the bottom an i 
rammed, so as to beat it into a united wee 
finishing with a smooth surface. ‘ial $ 
another layer of clav 6 inches thick mu 
laid down. This time the clay oil 
specially prepared by divesting 1t of a . 
stones and other hard lumps, they Fb 
large flag-stone or some of ae 
stance to act as a platform on which to won 
up the clay. 
ee and a bucket of water close at hand, © 


in 
clay must be worked up on the platform ' 
stoned 


convenient lumps, the same way ya 
kneads his bread, until the mass is itn 
through and worked into a proper -After 
to unite with that already laid dom ond te 
being beaten with a wooden mal 
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surface made smooth there is no doubt that 
it will hold water and last for a number of 
years. As the work is completed the surface 
must be prevented’ from cracking by being 
kept damp until the water is let into the 
pond, and that should be directly the 
puddling is finished. It is very easy to 
puddle the sides of the pond. You must fix 
up some boards and work in the clay at the 
back of the boards in a space between the 
boards and the soil. It must be at least 
6 inches wide. When it has ‘settled the 
boards may be removed and the face made 
quite smooth. The sides and bottom may 
also be formed of concrete, which any 


builder could do for you. 


Cracking in Pears . 

(F. J.).—The fault lies with the roots, which 
have gone decp into sour soil, thus failing to 
mature the fruits. If that be so, your best 
course to follow will be to open now a trench 
2 feet wide and as deep all round the tree, 
5 feet from the stem, to cut off all the roots 
you can find, to grub under them with a sharp, 
broad chisel fixed to a stout, long handle, 


and cut off all the downward roots you can 
then find. Refill the trench, and in doing so. 
add some well-decayed manure to the soil, 


also fork off the surface soil 6 inches deep, 
and that you may do even now; then dress 
with well-decaved manure, and on that cast 
3 inches of fresh soil; that should help to 
create new roots and greatlv benefit the tree 
and its fruit. Very possibly the tree and 
fruits suffer from an attack of the fungus 
Cladosporium dendriticum, which is some- 
times the cause of cracking in Pears, 
although again the primary cause is found in 
the lack of food supply to the roots. When 
the tree is at rest in the early spring it should 
be sprayed with a solution of sulphate of 
copper, at the rate of r lb. dissolved in 25 
gallons of water. After the fruit is set a 
similar spraving may be given, but then 
When leaves are formed, 2 Ibs. of lime and 
2 Ibs. of soft-soap should be thoroughly dis- 
solved in the copper solution. The spraying 
should be gentle, and done in the evening. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Grubs in beds 


(B. P. B.).—Seeing that the beds are now 
vacant vou may sow the soot liberally and 
fork it in. Another way would be to remove 
the soil to a depth of 18 inches from each of 
the beds, and at this depth sow the soot and 
cover over with 6 inches of soil; then sprinkle 
More soot, and so forth. By treating the 
beds in layers you may the more readily ex- 
terminate the pest. Another very effectual 
Way is to cover each bed with gas-lime, if 
Procurable, and, later on, fork this in deeply. 
The beds would require to remain some three 
months vacant if gas-lime is employed, and 
before planting again deeply dig the soil, 
turning it up as roughly as possible so as to 


"aerate it. 
it The Linnean Society 


(GE. F. A, Darwin).—The objects of the 
Linnean Society of London are defined by its 
orginal Royal Charter of 1802 as “' The cul- 
‘vation of the science of natural history in 
all its branches, and more especially of the. 
natural history of Great Britain and Ireland.” 
Candidates are elected by ballot on the pro- 


‘st “posal of at least three Fellows who are 


acquainted personally with the candidate or 
know his character and writings. The fees 
are £6 on entrance and 44 annually. Mcet- 
mgs are held usually twice in each month, 


ne from No\ ember to the following June, on the 
£ rst and third Thursdays at 5 in the after- 


pe lhe anniversary’ meeting is held on 
CY 24th In each vear at g p.m. The library 
contains 45,000 volumes of biological litera- 
‘ure, most of which may be borrowed by the 
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Fellows. The collections of Linnzus are in 
the possession of the Society, and may be 
consulted by the Fellows. The ‘“ Journal ” 
of the Society is in two divisions, botany and 
zoology, issued at intervals, with a part of 
the ‘‘ proceedings” with the “list” at the 
beginning of each session. After each meet- 
ing a report is sent to every Fellow through- 
out the world, giving an account of the 
papers, etc., read at that meeting, with the 
announcements of the next one. 


SHORT REPLIES 

T. Gawne.—The only thing you can do is 
to trace the snails to where they come in, by 
the slime they leave in their journeyings, and 
close up the spot by which they enter the 
house. 

Edgar de Normanville.—It will be quite 
impossible to move a tree so long planted. 
We should advise you to have it lopped. A 
specialist in lopping is Johnson Garden Con- 
tractor, Ltd., 11, Adam Street, Adelphi, 
W.C. 2., to whom vou should write. We 
fear it is of little use trying to save the 

` Monkey Puzzle, and we should advise you to 
have it dug up and put on the fire. The firm 
who does the lopping may, on seeing the 
tree, advise you what is best to be done. 

Scot.—Impossible to say, unless vou give 
us the district from whence vou write. You 
should visit some of the gardens in the dis- 
trict and thus find out what sorts do best. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 
H. F.—1, Large cone, Cedrus atlantica 
glauca; 2, small cone, Cupressus macro- 
carpa. 
Toward Point.—1, Please send another 
specimen; 2, Asplenium Filix faemina crucia- 
tum minus; 3, Asplenium Filix foemina 
grandiceps; 4, Scolopendrium vulgare 


grandiceps. _ 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 
E. Harris, Cyprus Road Nurseries, 
Leicester. —List of Roses. 
Keith Luxford and Co., Harlow, Essex.— 
Chrysanthemums and Perpetual-flowering 


Carnations. 


United Horticultural Benefit and Provi- 
dent Society 


The monthly mecting of this Society was 
held in the R.H.S. Hall on Monday, Novem- 
ber 12th, Mr. T. R. Butler presiding. Six 
new members were elected. Sir Wm. 
Lawrence, Bt., became an honorary life 
member, also John Russell, Ltd., and Mr. 
H. G. Dick became honorary vearly members 
of this Societv. Two members withdrew 
interest from their deposit accounts amount- 
ing to £4 13s. 7d., and four members over 
the age of 7o vears withdrew 4140, which 
still leaves one member over 4,100 to his 
credit. The sum of £27 12s. 11d. was passed 
for payment to the.nominee of one deceased 
member. Dental and surgical grants were 
made to four members amounting to 
to 3s. 3d., and the applications of eight 
other members were discussed. The sick 
pav for the month on the ordinary side 
amounted to 457 18s. rid., State Section 
£51 gs. 6d., and maternity claims to £12. 
The Treasurer, in reading the financial 
statement, said he had a balance of 


41,072 158. 2d. 


Me. F. A. Gardiner 

It is interesting to learn that Mr. F. A. 
Gardiner, of the well-known seed firm of 
Carters’, Raynes Park, is retiring after 50 
vears’ service. Mr.  Gardiner'’s abilities, 
intellectually and commercially, have long 
been esteemed in the seed world, where he 
has a host of friends. “Mr. Gardiner was a 
well-known figure on Mark Lane; he also 
represented the firm on the Council of the 
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Seed Trade Association, was a past Presi- 
dent; a member of the National Institute of 
Botany at Cambridge, and a Fellow of the 
Linnzan Society. In social life his illimit- 
able fund of good stories, both grave and 
humorous, made him persona grata in any 
company. It is the sincere wish of his many 
friends that he may long be spared to devote 
his time and interests on a plane of thought 
and study to which much of his leisure has 


been given all through life. 


VEGETABLES 


The Bean beetle 
Will you kindly (through the columns of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED) throw some light 
and information. upon the following :—I re- 
commended a friend of mine to a certain 
seed-shop in this town to buy his Broad Beans 
(Seville Long Pod), and when he got them 
home he found them perforated by insects; 
in fact, he found some of them had crawled 
out into the bag, and so he took them back, 
thinking they were useless. 
CHARLES WEBB. 
[The insect that has punctured vour Beans 
is the Bean bectle, a bv no means uncommon 
pest. No form of Broad Bean comes amiss 
to it. The infested Beans will grow, but they 
will produce a very unsatisfactory crop, and 
we should certainly advise you not to sow 
them.] - 
Onions mildewed : 
Could you please tell me the reason of my 
Onions always getting the mildew? It starts 
in the bottom of the Onions before they are 
large enough to thin out. Could you please 
tell me the best cure for it? W. R. 
[As you have been troubled with this pest 
so many years We advise vou to abandon the 
practice of sowing Onions in the spring and 
to raise them in the autumn or under glass in 
February. Transplant the autumn-raised 
plants in February or March outdoors, and 
those raised under glass prick out 3 inches 
apart either into boxes or into frame, and 
after dulv hardening them off plant outdoors 
as early in April as weather conditions admit. 
Avoid growing Onions on the same ground 
where mildew has been rife for at least three 
scasons, and in the meantime give the soil a 
good dressing of lime.) 


Peas mildewed 

Could you please tell me the cause of the 
Peas in my garden always getting the mil- 
dew? They get white with it before any of 
the pods are full. I have tried different sorts 
and they all go the same way. The haulm 
grows strong and they start to pod well, and 
then the mildew spoils them. W. R. 

[Mildew on Peas is generally due either to 
dryness at the roots or too much moisture 
accompanied by low temperatures. In the 
first case the remedy is obvious, and in addi- 
tion to keeping the roots well supplied with 
water in hot weather a mulch of some descrip- 
tion, if onlv of short Grass, should be placed 
on either side of the rows. The mulch should 
be applied before the Peas come into flower. 
In hot weather sprinkle or syringe the haulm 
every evening so long as the weather holds 
dry after the Peas are set. In the second 
case the matter is not so easily dealt with, 
as you are so much at the mercy of the 
elements. In this case the soil should be well 
drained to allow superfluous moisture to 
pass away quickly. On the first appearance 
of mildew moisten the hau!m and pods with 
water, then dust them over with flowers of 
sulphur. Continue to do so as long as neces- 
sary. If the trouble arises from this cause 
grow your Peas in future in the highest part 
of the garden. Your garden would evidently 
be the better of a good dressing of lime.) 
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RUT 
The Management of fan-trained Peach-trees 


A plea for maiden trees and a departure from time-honoured practice 


There are two good articles in your issue 
of. November 1oth on growing Peach-trees on 


the orthodox plan, and as I think I can detect ` 
the pen of an old and valued friend, who is © 


‘also one of our foremost gardeners, I know 
he will forgive me for submitting an alterna- 
tive method to your readers. | 

My friend would advise amateurs not to 
invest in maiden trees, because they are 
usually unsafe in the hands of a novice. I 
will. advise the amateur not to invest in any- 
thing else, because they are the easiest to 
manage, if he will follow my plan of training. 

The Peach-tree objects to the knife, but I 
know of no system whereby that implement 
can be dispensed with.. I will, however, at- 


tempt to describe one by which its use can be 


reduced to a minimum. 


< Often when we procure young fan-trained 
trees they have necessarily been subjected to 
a great deal of manipulation to bring them 
into the desired shape, for, after a maiden is 
cut back in order to produce a well-balanced 
tree, it will persist in making growths of 
_ various sizes, and the strong shoots have to 

be cut ruthlessly in order to, produce the 
balance. Now, I am of opinion that. the 
cutting back of such shoots frequently lays 
‘ the foundation of gumming, which is the 

bane -of Peach-trees. It may not be visible 
' for a time, but I myst think it is often in the 
young tree before it is visible. | p 

Then how many amongst us know how to 
manage a fan-trained tree? You may de- 


scribe it nicely in print and give the outlines — 


of a perfect tree, but I have never seen one 


excepting on paper, though I had the privi- 


lege of attending to trees trained by that 
_ great pomologist Robert Thompson. But 
even he owned to me that it was a difficult 
matter to produce and keep a well-balanced 
tree. : 7 
It is such an unnatural thing. You have 
the branches at all angles, from the hori- 
zontal to the upright. If you could put a 
curb on the upright ones and apply the whip 
to those in a horizontal: position you might 
shave a chance of succeeding, but that is not 


+ 


possible, especially in the hands of an- 


amateur. The Vine will grow bottom up- 
wards, but the Peach is not so accommo- 
dating. 

I have knówn many competent gardeners 


who take special care of their Peach-trees. — 


and understand their failings, who would not 
trust a pupil to remove a bud, much less: to 
use the knife. It is'one of the most difficult 


matters in horticulture to teach a young man, 


or even a middle-aged one, to manage the 
Peach, and by the time an adept has taught 
the youngster something about it he may 


transfer himself and his knowledge to 


another quarter. 


What, then, do I propose in place of fan- | 


trained trees? Procure maiden trees, not too 
robust, and which have their stems ripened 
to the tips. Plant these upright, 3 feet apart, 
and train the side shoots, when they are pro- 
duced on each side, at an angle of 35 degs. 
Each branch, in the second year of its exist- 
ence, will have buds through its entire length, 
some of which will be fruit-buds. These 
latter must be thinned as soon as the colour 
of the petals can be seen, and the wood- 


buds also must be thinned by degrees. Take 


eserve the one bud nearest the main 
aard on the upper side of the branch. 
This bud will produce the bearing branch for 
the following season, the fruiting branch of 
the current season being tut carefully away 
as soon as the fruit is picked. 


‘in another a shortage of potash. 


. Now for evidence of results. This comes 
from a source which I know my friend will 
acknowledge is a qualified one. 

The late Mr. John Wright, V.M.H., 
writing in October, 1881, said in a note on 
Hardy Fruits, ‘‘ Some deviation from the 
popular track is found here, but not without 
experience of other systems. Mr. Taylor has 
had the advantages of being trained under 
some of the most famed cultivators, and is 
practically acquainted with all methods of 
fruit-tree management, and if he departs from 
either time-honoured practices on the one 


hand, or fashionable modes on the other, it. 


is not without good reason, as the results 
will show. : Being severely practical, the great 
object in view is an abundant supply of fruit 
of the best quality and at the least cost. He 
has abandoned the plan of purchasing trained 
Peach-trees and growing them- on the good 


,old-fashioned fan-shaped ‘system. 


“ He admits that it is good to a certain ex- 
tent, but is well satisfied he has found a 
better. He now plants maiden trees, trims 
off the weak, twiggy side growths, but does 
not shorten the leader. The trees are planted 


4 feet apart, the leader.trained upright and 


the side branches herring-bone fashion. 
Every portion of a lofty wall was covered in 
less than four years, and the crops of fruit 
from base to summit are, as a first-rate judge 
tells me (not Mr. Taylor, though his word 
would have sufficed), remarkable. 

‘This is decided on at Longleat as the best, 
cheapest, and most profitable mode of Peach 
culture for open walls.” ) 

I left the Peach-trees behind me soon after- 
wards, and have had no opportunity since to 
practice that system, or I should certainly 
have done so. . oe 

It will be seen that it is not difficult to 


learn, and by procuring a few maidens each 


season and training them for succession in 
some out-of-the-way corner a tree that mis- 
behaves itself can be replaced and the wall 
kept furnished. -© I recommend lifting trees 
trained on this system every autumn as soon 
as the main leaves have ripened, and this has 
the advantage of retarding the flowering 
period, which is very important, for the out- 
side Peach blossom is génerally too pre- 
cocious. "i ' 

© You can also easily remove the Plum 
suckers close to the roots, and it is not often 
that any other root-pruning will be necessary. 


You have the chance, too, of making any 


additions or alterations in the way of soil or 


plant food. There is a great advantage in 


this, for when one moves from one place to 
another, even a few miles apart, he may find 
the soil quite different. For instance, I have 
found a deficiency of lime in one place, and 
If either of 
these or any other necessary plant food js 


‘scanty, success, till the missing link is found, 


is impossible. Wm. TAYLOR. 


Plums Transparent and Reine 


Claude de Bavay 


Among Plums, Transparent holds a fore- 
most place for flavour, and is not surpassed 
even by Coe’s Golden Drop. During Sep- 


‘tember I enjoyed fruit from a young tree, a 


maiden planted in the spring of 1922 on a 
south wall. From this I obtained five dozen 
fruits of good size. These were put under 
muslin to keep them from the wasps and 
allowed to fully ripen. On the same wall I had 
a Coe’s, Golden Drop with 30 large fruits on 
it. Another fine late Gage is Reine Claude de 
Bavay. Those having a warm wall should 
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plant these three fine kinds. 
barred from this under the į 
‘oe roni ST ONIaE and shy f 
rees are lifted in the early stages th : 
very fruitful. -Those BACA ae au 
houses may grow them in pots. I have had 
them fine in this way- and as cordons on 


walls. SOUTH Bucks. 


Planting Currant and Gooseberry 
bushes | 

A plot of ground devoted exclusively to 
these useful fruits is found in most gardens 
and it is a good plan to arrange .to have 
always some young trees coming on, either 
to replace failures or for planting a ‘fresh 
plot. If these are propagated at home some 
will have been transplanted from the cutting. 
bed last year, and should now be large 
enough for making a permanent plantation, 
A piece of ground should be chosen where 
protection can be conveniently afforded 
against the ravages of birds. If the plot 
selected has been used for growing vege. 
tables for some years very little further pre- 
paration will be necessary, but if the ground . 
is poor it should be deeply dug, working in 
plenty of decayed manure and leaving the 
surface rough for a few days. It will be an 
advantage if the ground is prepared some 
time previous to planting to allow it to settle 
down. The ground must be made firm and 
levelled before commencing to plant. 


Some are de 
mpression they 
ruiting, If the 


How to make a simple propagating. 
frame l 


I want to make myself a propagating 
frame for raising half-hardy seeds. I pro- 
pose to have a sheet-iron bottom with wooden 
sides, the frame to be about 3 feet by 2 feet 
by 1 foot deep. This I would fill with earth 
and stand the seed-boxes on it, or perhaps 
sinking them in it. I should like to know 
what sort of lamp to use under “it, . and 


whether two would not be better; and-what 


sort of temperature to keep up. Would jst 
sensibly warm to the hand be, enough: 
Would the fumes from the lamp'be likely to 
injure other things in a cold frame.if I kept 
the propagating-frame in it? If so | should 
have.to keep it in my tool-shed, since | sup 
pose it must not be stood in the open; moe | 
over, the lamp would be liable to be blown l 
out. A. H. Wortzy-Dop. 
Berkeley Cottage, Mayfield, Sussex. 


[The frame would be used, he ears 
during the early spring months; if so, i 
large frame would be the best pomy : 
the propagating-case, as seedlings need light, 
especially those raised so ‘early im the a 
The general plan of construction:you prop 
is correct, but the top—glass-light me 
slope from back to front quite 3 saree 
there would be a danger of damping.0 i 
lings. The plunging material most i 
is Cocoarnut-fibre, not soil. One or ae 
broad-wicked lamp would answer the te 
pose. Fix the propagating-frame in 
front of the larger frame, aie m 
case, and -place the lamp there, ta Ape 
soil for the purpose below the grount- ie 
and thus be enabled to-attend to the lamp 
miniature stokehole, as it were, â ei 
closely-fitting board or sheet of Aa 5 
placed to the opening after attending D a 
lamp and so shutting out dragh of al 
opening to the outer air would allow ate 
fumes from the lamp to escape, an lant 
would not be any danger to the oe oe : 
in the big frame, nor seedlings n l 
itself. A steady, gentle heat je i tate 
and trim the lamp every night an e 
the burner one hour before leaving ame 
the best oil. Ventilate the see ling- 
judiciously.—G. G.] 
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CULTIVATUM 
APPARATUS — 


be ant 
frames M pipes for houses of any size 
big f an! Delivery from stock. 
À eteadt f i Write for X g à x : ` 
] the [and a ai Copy of Cutalogue tothe firm with oo years reputation 
Un ks | po ONES .& ATTWOOD, LTD., 
a vert |__Premi er Boller Works, STOURBRIDGE 
GGl 
yo 


==" ETAL 


A Complete Heating Apparatus 
for Greenhouses up to 20’ x 10’. 


Burns Anthracite, Coke or Cinders. 
Moist Heat. No injurious fames. 


fi z t 
BAYLISS Ni 


JONES ~~» 


~“Uppliod with various arrangoments of 


La l 
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Glass House Building 
ca HE building and designing ot 
Glass Houses is a highly 
F specialised work—that is, if 
the structure is to be correctly 
designed and built to last. 
In dealing with the firm. of Duncan 
Tucker & Sons, Ltd., you are 
obtaining the combined experience 
of many years devoted exclusively 
to‘the erection of every form of 
Glass, House, ranging from the 
modest ‘‘ Lean-to”’ to the expansive 
' Winter Garden. | 
Whether 


your 


33 WATER 
STOVE 


Boliers & Heating 
Sete of every 
Desoription. 


enquiry is for 
: renovating an existing Glass House 


or designing a new one, you will 
receive the same courteous and 


prompt attention. .- 


ES FTF A BE 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Those contemplating the erection of a new Glass 
House are invited to send for a free copy of an 
illustrated Brochure, entitled “The Charm of Per- 
petual Summer.” This Book, handsomely illus- 
trated from actual photographs, contains much 
useful information relating to the design of Glass 
Houses for specific purposes and their upkeep. 
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“WALL FRAME: 


A BIJOU HOTHOUSE— PORTABLE, SIMPLE, AND ECONOMICAL 


ensuring the delightful advantages of flower cultivation all the year round 
Can be used with the utmost success by every amateur with a limited available space, 
Designed on scientific lines. fully proved, containing a unique heating 
device, impervious to ail climatic conditions 
Height... .. 6 ft. 10 ins. 
Dimensions 4 Width ... --» 6ft. Oins. 
| Depth (at base) ? ft. 7 ins. 


PRICE (as illustrated) - £990 


Delivery free in British feles 


Writes now for “ull particulars and details of Hire Purchase facilities to 
the Sole Manufacturers— 


Woodworkers Ti. 


(Dept. 14), 
5 & 6, Templ- Fortune Arcade, 
LONDON, N.W. 11 
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‘Treatment of hardy Ferns 
‘during the. winter 

A very popular error, one which is fraught 
with the greatest danger for the future: of 
these plants, and which is, besides, produc- 
tive of exceedingly. bad results, consists -in 
giving them annually a thorough rest. We 
know many people inclined to treat them very 
much in the same way as they would bulbs ot 
Lilium or Amaryllis, or tubers,of Begonias 
and Caladiums, allowing them during their 
growing season a most liberal amount of 


water, of which they are, however, entirely — 
These same 


deprived during the winter. 
‘Fern growers complain that every successive 
year their Ferns get smaller, and start in a 
gradually weaker condition. 


and good long rest!” and, of course, they 


'_ ` are surprised at the result, which invariably 
is that, in the following spring, these poor, 


shrivelled-up plants either altogether fail to 
start, or, at the most, do so very badly. Such 
treatment is totally at variance with the laws 
of- Nature. Very little observation would 


speedily show that such treatment is radically ` 


wrong, and that the bad results mentioned in 
connection with the plants are attributable to 
that, and to that alone. During the winter 
months, or the resting time—as is usually 


_ called the period during which no new fronds 


are produced,- but which, however, does not 
-much affect the activity of the roots—our 
native Ferns get a much greater supply of 
water than they. do during even the most 
active period of their vegetation. For it will 
readily be admitted, not only that, as a rule 
—and a very general one, too—the rainfall is 
greater in the winter than in the summer, 
but that, as the Arees are then deprived of 
their foliage, the Ferns growing naturally 
underneath them, such as Polypodium Dry- 
opteris (Oak Fern), P. Phegopteris (Beech 
Fern), the various Cystopteris, besides a 
quantity of stronger-growing kinds, get the 


full benefit of the rain, which, during the 


summer, seldom reaches them in any quan- 
tity. The same thing happens equally to 


Ferns growing naturally under the hedges 


and by the roadside, such as the Asplenium 
Adiantum-nigrum—which, for some reason 


- or other, people here. will persist in calling 


the French Fern, when it is found most 
plentifully in a wild state, and under the 
names of Black Spleenwort, and Black 
Maiden-hair, in Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, 
Hampshire, and many other parts of the 
United Kingdom—to the pretty Aspleniums, 
fontanum, viride, and lanceolatum, the ex- 
tremely useful Blechnum Spicant, Poly- 
stichum Lonchitis (Holly Fern), the strong- 
growing Lastrea dilatata, and the still. 
stronger Pteris aquilina, or common 


_ Bracken, all of which rejoice in a great 
. abundance of water at the roots through the 


winter. As for those kinds which grow in 
naturally damp or constantly moist ` situa- 
tions, such as Athyrium Filix-foemina (Lady 
Fern), Lastrea Filix-mas (Male Fern), L. 
Oreopteris, L. æmula, L. 


drium vulgare (Hart’s-tongue)—they fre- 
quently remain completely under water. for 
two or three months at a stretch, and that 
at a time when they are resting. Even those 
small-growing little gems which one finds 
generally adorning the sides of old walls, in 
the crevices of which they delight to grow— 
the lovely little Aspleniums, trichomanes and 
ruta-muraria, the equally pretty Ceterach 
officinarum, etc., are all exposed to a great 
deal more moisture during the winter than 
during the summer months. From this it 
will appear that it really is quite necessary 


. “* Yet,’ say- 
they, “ we have given them such a thorough 


when gathering? . 


Thelypteris, 
Osmunda regalis (Royal Fern), Scolopen- ` 


and .by that' means alone can their continual 
well-doing be ensured. 

Hardy Ferns may be divided into two sec- 
tions, one comprising all the deciduous kinds 


and the latter compcsed of all kinds which, 


with a little care bestowed upon them, will 
keep their old foliage until the new makes 


its appearance, and should be treated accord- 


ingly. The first section, that which com- 
prises all the kinds. whose foliage dies down 
every year, is composed of Athyrium Filix- 
foemina; and its numberless beautiful varie- 
ties, Cystopteris, Lastrea Filix-mas, and its 
nuinerous variations, L. Oreopteris, and L. 


Thelypteris, Polypodium Drvopteris, P. 
Phegopteris, and .. y calcarea, and 
Osmundas. Wherever there are means of 


keeping these outside altogether it is a good 


plan to have them covered over with a thin 
laver of Cocoanut-fibre, or, better still, with 


-old leaves, which are their natural covering. 
In that case they will require no further at- 


tention, as the winter rains and that pro- 
tection will be sufficient to keep them in 
perfect order until they start into growth 
again. H they must be kept under glass they 
may be put under the stages in a cool-hous: 
or in a cold frame; but, in anv case, see that 
their roots are kept constantly moist. The 
plants belonging to the second section, which 
embraces all the Polystichums and Scolo- 


-pendriums, with their numerous and highly 


ornamental forms, as well as the Asplenium 
Adiantum-nigrum, Blechnum Spicant, etc., 
are better and more easily managed if kept 
in a cool house or frame, where care must 
also be taken to prevent their roots getting 
dry at any time. 


3 9 LATH REPLY 
Vine weevil grubs. 

I enclose a Cyclamen and small box of 
grubs. These Cyclamen are from seed sown 
in August, 1922. Now, after housing these 
plants for the winter I have lost several, 
some fully 18 inches across, in 7-inch pots. 
In the course of a few days they wilt and 
finally collapse. I found some corms with 
not á particle of root left on them. The en- 
closed plant was attacked by five grubs only. 
Several growers I know around here have 
lost plants in the same way. Can you tell me 
what this grub is, and how it comes about; 
also if there is any means of preventing 
further loss? I never lost a plant in the 
early stages of growth. Is it mecessary to 
thin the flowers out? My plants are simply 
covered with flower-stems in corms at_all 
stages.. Should they always be pulled out 

= *E. ASV) 

[Your Cyclamens are attacked by the 
grubs of the black Vine weevil (Otiorrhyn- 
chus sulcatus), or of a closely-allied species ; 
but the grubs are so much alike that it is 
almost impossible to say to which species 
they belong. No insecticide that would kill 
them could be used with safety to the Cycla- 
mens. The only practicable way of getting 
rid of this pest is by killing the parent beetles. 
They are very destructive to the leaves of 
many plants, particularly those of Vines, and 
the fronds of Ferns. As they usually feed 
only at night, remaining during the day 
under some shelter, comparatively few per- 
sons know of their existence. If you suspect 
any of your plants are being injured by them 
you should search for them at night, as they 
fall off whatever they are on if in any way 
disturbed. It is safer to lay a white sheet ‘of 
some kind under the plant before it becomes 
dark, so that when they fall they may be 
easily seen. Then some two hours after it is 
dark throw a bright tight suddenly on the 
plant, and the, weevils will probably fall 
down. If they do not, search the plants well 
or give them a good jarring shake. It is 


Sat, et 


-tion now. 


~_ < 


useful to lay small bundles of dry Me 
hay on the soil of the pot ry. Moss or 


a oil o S; Or, in the case of 
\ ines and climbing plants, to tie them on the 
stems. The weevils find these very 


ent places to hide in. These traps should be 
examined every morning, ] 


Trade Notes _ 


lo those who are considering the question 
of heating a greenhouse we can recommenda 


ry conveni - 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ` ` November di iy | 


_ that during the winter perfectly hardy Ferns 
- should be kept constantly moist at the roots, 


perusal of the new and very full catalogue- ` 


issued by Jones and Attwood, Ltd., of 
Premier Boiler Works, Stourbridge. This 
nrm has a record of half a century, and 
has secured an enviable reputation for re. 
liability and reasonableness of price. 

Mr. H. N. Ellison, 5 and 7, Bull Street, 
West Bromwich, informs us that he has pur- 
chased the entire collection of Cacti and 
succulents belonging to the 
Johnson, Esq., of Wrexham.  This-is-pro- 
bably one of the best amateur collections in 
the country. The plants may be seen. at 
\West Bromwich. 

Mr. R. J. Wallis, previously of the Royal 
Horticultural Society's Gardens at Wisky 
and of the Colchester nurseries of Messrs. 
Wallace and Co., has now taken over the 
business of Messrs. John Scott and Co:, The 
Royal-Nurseries, Merriott, Somerset. Mr, 
Wallis will be pleased to send readers his 
select list of the principal varieties of fruit- 
trees, Roses, Conifers, flowering shrubs, 
Irises, and herbaceous plants. 


Outbuildings and rustic | 
The time is now ripe for a thorough im 
vestigation of the 
limber construction. New fencing may be 
wanted; a pergola for the Alberic Barbier i$ 
perhaps, advisable; greenhouses and frames 
must be looked to; a potting-shed and a hut 
for stores and garden lumber are necessities. 
All these and similar preliminaries. must be 


late Croom - 


garden’s deficiencies in 
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undertaken if the garden next season is gong f 


to take on the appearance of order and beauty 
ihat spring from organisation and prepare 
The latest catalogues of A. Turre 


and Sons, the old-established firm of Forest 1 


Hill, London, offer a large assortment oÍ 
designs in rustic work, poultry and T 
houses, greenhouses, frames, portable but 
ings, and all manner of timber goods at-€% 
tremely moderate prices. 
visitors to their extensive show-grounds, 
where they are confident that an inspection 
will prove their guarantee of entire satisfac: 
tion in quality and prices. 


Amateur and commercial greenhouses 

During the past year F. Pratten and Co, 
of Midsomer Norton, have commence e 
manufacture of commercial greenhouses, 
These houses are sent out cut to fit, an 
there is no difficulty in erecting house 
feet by 20 fect without the aid of ski 1S 
labour. A popular line sold by the firma 


: hi 
the second-class amateur greenhouse, Wht! 


also is made in complete sections. Taea 
fitted together at the works and then mars" 
so that the re-erection can be easily pr 
plished. The firm has an erecting ee 
especially travelling T country to mee 

special needs of purchasers. | 
Co, make a point of supplying a 
21-0z. English glass to replace any poss”, 
breakages. Special attention, ʻo% kaes 
paid to the glass-packing, and a 
have not averaged 3 per cent. 1h the las 

vears. wh an 
partners in 1911, and has grown to su 

extent that there is à acre under cover af 
Ix acres for erecting. 


‘ nd the 
all the latest woodwork machinery, and 


greatest part of the men has a life expe" 
ence in the specialised class of work, 
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Leaves or fruit? 


“Which are you trying to produce? ” I 
once asked the proprietor of a very neatly- 
kept garden on seeing some beautiful sym- 
metrical trees of Apples and Pears covered 
with young soft growths in mid-November. 
He answered, ‘“ I. should like to produce 
both, and have succeeded very well so far in 
producing leaves.” I told him that was about 
all he would get if he continued his present 
system of operations. He had read in the 
calendars that summer pruning was con- 
ducive to fruitfulness, and, like so many 
others, he was practising autumn mutilation. 

To one who understands a little about the 
matter it is grievous at this time of year to 
see so many trees, which ought to be fruit 
trees, look as if the owners were trying to 
produce a new race of evergreens, for the 
shoots are almost as close together as on a 
Box bush, and in many cases they are taking 
the lead, for the Box has very sensibly ceased 
to elongate, while the Apples and Pears will 
continue to do so till stopped by the cold 


~ weather. 


No hard and fast rules can be laid down 
as to summer pruning; so much depends on 
the soil, the climate, and the natural habits 
of individual varieties. One thing is safe to 
prescribe; that is, to cut or pinch off any side 
growths of branches which will obstruct light 
and air reaching the primary leaves, as these 


„i4 are such an important factor in the develop- 


ment of the buds, which, almost before they 
are visible, are preparing for a future sea- 
son. Also any very robust growths should be 
removed, such as are frequently to be scen 
on the more upright parts of the tree. 

As to shortening the main branches, in 

some cases it is allowable to cut them back 
in July to seven or eight buds if they have 
not already ceased to form new leaves, but 
this part of the operation requires much 
thought and local experience. 
Professor Barker says it will not do to prac- 
lise this methed at the Long Ashton Experi- 
Mental Station, but I believe it is practised 
‘0 some extent at Wisley. 

The principal object of shortening is to re- 
move unripe growths so as to concentrate the 
energy on the primary leaves which feed the 
buds Intended to be left at the winter prun- 
ing. We want the production of leaves to 
Rese. and by taking off the green points we 
wal hope for this to follow. But if we cut 
hah wotely, and only leave three or four 
` n pened buds, some of these buds will 
Produce fresh shoots, and those which do not 
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show visible growth will be excited and will 
fail to develop fruit-buds. 

We must remember, too, that any manipu- 
lation of the leaves has its effect on the roots. 
If you force the part above ground into 


growth the roots will quickly respond, and 


they will also be checked if the top growth is 
checked. We do not want late root extension, 
but prefer them to ripen in their natural 


season. 


Single Pyrethrums 
Graceful cut flowers for table decoration 


Wholesale defoliation also acts temporarily 
in another way. Roots are fed by the leaves 
(even the roots of Mangels and Potatoes de- 
pend on the leaves for their “* daily bread >) 
probably as much as the leaves are by the 
roots, and the roots are the greatest debtors, 
because the food conveved to them is already 
fitted to cause their extension, while thev in 
return only send up raw material. You can- 
not take a leaf off a plant without producing 
some effect on the root, though it may be 
small, and when you remove hundreds of 
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them at one time the effect must be disastrous. 
Not only do the roots cease to extend, but 
from the evidence we have in the remaining 
stems they must also cease for a time to send 
up liquids, and we know that it is only by 
liquids and gases that they can send up sup- 
plies. If you attempt to raise the bark of one 
of these decapitated shoots a day or two after, 
say, to insert a bud, vou cannot do so without 
tearing it, for the cambium (the viscid matter 
between the bark and the wood) has become 
congealed. I do not know what is the state 
of the sap, but probably that is also in a 
similar condition. ‘At any rate, we know by 
experience that no visible growth takes place 
for some days, and any fruit which happens 
to be swelling on a tree when it is thus muti- 
lated will cease to swell; it will become hide- 
bound, and in some cases, when expansion 
takes place from inside pressure, it will 
crack, in the same way as Pears crack in the 
spring after being stunted by adverse weather. 

Whon the trees are pruned in early winter 
(which should be before the new vear if pos- 
sible) the branches should be thinned suf- 
ficiently for all the leaves, when they appear, 
to obtain direct light. It is a gond plan, in 
fact, to thin them as soon as the fruit is 
gathered, when one can see exactly how much 
room is required, and leave the shortening 
till the stems are bare. It is very difficult for 
a novice to know, after the leaves have 
fallen, how many branches can be accommo- 


dated. 

I fear the system described will not suit 
the super-elegant owner, such as he who will 
not allow the leaves of his bulbs to retain 
their natural position after the flowers have 
faded, and who wants everything to be as 
neat as his carpet beds. 

For him, then, I would suggest another 
plan if the time can be found to carrv it out. 
That is to keep the grawths pinched closely 
back all the season in the same way as is fre- 
quently done with orchard-house trees in pots. 
They must be allowed to extend a [ttle, but 
two leaves at a time will be sufficient. Or 
there may be a modification of this plan. viz., 
the shoots may be allowed to grow till the 
end of Mav or beginning of June. according 
to the season and the district, and then have 
the tips taken out with the finger-nail. All 
subsequent growths mav be pulled off as they 
appear unless there is very great vigour, in 
which case a Jittle extension must be allowed, 
but not after August. 

The thing to aim at, as already stated, is 
not to give the trees anv unnecessary check 
so long as flowers, fruit, and successional 
buds are in the course of development. 

Bath. Woa. TAYLOR. 
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Notes of the Week 
Articles on garden planning E 
With this issue we commence a series of 


articles on garden planning that should make 


| i ; These articles 
are specially written. by Mrs. R. S. Garnett 


‘ 


with a view to assisting those who ex- ` 


perience difficulties in garden design. Written 
In simple terms that all may understand, 
the articles deal with the best means of lay- 
ing out awkward: plots of ground, such as 
steep slopes, wooded places, and sandy moor- 
land, together with ideas for colour combina- 
tions and felicitous groupings of hardy 
plants. ' | oO 


Fruit stocks and silver leaf | 

In last week’s issue of “The Fruit 
a correspondent suggests that 
Silver leaf disease has been greatly’ en- 
couraged during the last half-century by the 
working of trees on dwarfing stocks and by 
providing an entrance for this wound 


parasite. by summer pruning; silver leat, : 


‘dwarfing ‘stocks, and the summer pruning 
being practically coincident in date.’ He con- 
tends that dwarfing stocks have a weakening 
effect upon trees and that the first trees to be 
attacked were the Peach ( where summer 
pruning was practised), Victoria Plum (where 
summer pruning was accomplished by over- 
cropping), then Plums generally and other 
plants as the practice of summer pruning was 
extended, thus providing-a way for the 
disease. One remedy seems to be the finding 
of a substitute for, summer pruning. Bs 


Planting Tulips in December 
‘Many readers have expressed surprise at 


the observations in recent issues'on the sub- 


ject of the late planting of Tulip bulbs.. There 
is, however, no doubt on this point that 


Tulips may be planted in December with 


every reason for success so long as the bulbs 
are sound and of good size at the time of 
planting. We have planted May-flowering 
Tulips as Jate as New Year’s Eve, and been 
rewarded with finer blooms than were ob- 
tained from those bulbs planted earlier, and 
this late planting was carried out in a snow- 
storm! Lovers of the Tulip will be interested 
to hear that Mr. W. R. Dykes is writing a 
series of articles on Tulip species, com- 
mencing in our next issue. 


Bulbs for a late display 
Tulips and Hyacinths -to provide ‘a ‘late 
display in special beds or borders may still be 
lanted. Early planting is, generally speak- 
ing, most desirable, but bulbs put out now 
usually make a very fine show in May after 
those put out at an earlier date are on the 


wane. Boxes of Tulips for cutting, too, may 


be putin. There is no need to plunge these— 


if they be covered with mats or with litter 


the covering is easily lifted to see what pro- 
gress is made, and, in ‘due time, the boxes 
can be transferred to cold frames. Later they 
can be placed under the staging of a cool 
house, the subdued light in such a position 
giving the blooms an added length of stem. 

| W. McG. 


Single Pyrethrums 


‘Where the, single Chrysanthemums are 
grown on account of their gracefulness and 


_value for cutting in the winter so, in a similar 


manner are the blooms of Pyrethrums appre- 
ciated by those who have to provide for the 
table in summer. Within the last few years 
there has been much interest shown in the 
single forms, whereas previously the double 
varieties were the most popular. No one, 


however, who is called upon to supply ` 


blossoms for decoration can hesitate to sav 
that of the two the singles take the lead, as 


Veronica Blue Gem ` 
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the double varieties are altogether too heavy, ` 


and lack the grace of the singles. Everyone 
who has ‘grown Pyrethrums is aware that 
they need no special ‘cultivation, doing well in 
any good garden soil. ` They have few 


enemies, their worst being the slug, which, . 
at all events, finds out the new growths in the. 


spring if not checked: Pyrethrums are easily 


propagated by division of roots-either in the 2 


autumn, when planting may be done, or in 
February and March in suitable weather. One 
point, however, about these useful plants is 
not generally known, and ‘that is they.may be 
also raised very easily from seed, and, if sown 
in heat in February, many of the plants will 


. bloom in the autumn and all the following 


year. Itis a rather more troublesome method 
than root division, it is true, but one nray get 
a large stock’ together in this way, and some- 
times novelties of merit result from seed sow- 
ing. Sown-in boxes:and planted out in May 
after they have been hardened, a good propor- 
tion of them will bloom by September. 


Iris stylosa ` 


= By the middle of November this Iris was ` 


showing quantities of buds, which, I sup- 


pose, were the result of a summer which was, © 


'for the most part, dry though not hot. The 
plants are growing at the foot of south walls 
or wooden sheds and in light soil. N. L. 


b 


Where blue flowers are. required for cutting 
from now until- January this Veronica should 


. be grown. The growth of the plantis pleasing, 


its small, glossy, green leaves setting off the 
beautiful flowers to great advantage. 
it best to plant it.out in good soil in May and 
pot it up-in October. It can be grown into 
very large specimens yielding immense 
quantities of flowers. ` = FH. 

Caryopteris Mastacanthus 


- Sa : P l 5 
This dwarf shrub, known also as the Blue 
_ Spiræa, is useful for flowering’in the autumn, _ 


when so many of the shrubs are over, and 
looks quite pretty when covered with its blue 


flowers, though the colour is not a particu- 


larly bright one. It is suitable fop the large 


rock garden, which it helps to furnish when — 


the heyday of blossom has, passed. It does 
well in London and roots readily from cut- 
kings. | gin INAS Nag 
Cheiranthus linifolius _ se 3 
I ‘believe that, this will sometimes flower 
and seed itself to death, but I fancy it is 
generally perennial when. cultivated in light, 


dry soil, where it grows freely and gives an ` 


abundance of its arching,stems, 5 inches or 
6 inches high, rising above a procumbeht 
groundwork of fresh leaves, and carrying 
numerous Wallflower-like blooms of a 
pleasing purple. 
cuttings or seeds. 


s S. ARNOTT. 
Aster Edwin Beckett 


Edwin Beckett is a fortunate raiser of new | 


varieties. He has had one of the very best of 
all the numerous hybrid perennial Asters, or 
as we men-in-the-street speak of them, 
Michaelmas Daisies, called after him. ` The 
autumn flower garden owes him a great debt 
of gratitude for the way in which he has en- 


riched it with so many beautiful varieties, — 


hence the appropriateness, and I hope the 
durability, of this well-deserved honour. | As 
long as we have Michaelmas Daisies, Edwin 
Beckett will surely be one of them. Tens and 


hundreds will drop out by the way, but this . 


wijl remain. It is classed as a Novi-Belgii. It 
has medium-sized, pale lavender, lightly-built 
flowers, gracefully placed on great slender- 
looking arms, which in isolated, well-grown 
specimens clothe the plant from tip to toe. 
It is a most pleasing sight in the flower bor- 
der, and quite excellent when cut and used in 
vases. ' JOSEPH Jacos. 


expressed by correspondents. 


_—Lady Pirrie—which I picked in the garden 
at Clonbrock on November toth. They may 


=- Clonbrock, Ahascragh, Ireland. 


. to hear my experiences of the climbing 


‘{ planted the 


T find © 


It is easily propagated from ` 


ignt 
Greenwich Park, and, of course, the heigh 
_ of 4 feet mentioned by ‘‘ Hants 
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Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited 
but the Editor is not responsible for the views 


November Roses 
I beg to enclose two little photos of Roses 


be of interest to your readers as showing 
what a useful rose this is for autumn flower- 
ing. The Roses were growing in an open 
bed. ETHEL Ditton, 


_ [The photographs show remarkably fine 
blooms of Rose Lady Pirrie, but unfortunately 


they are not suitable for reproductlon.—Ep. 


Large-flowering climbing Roses 


Your correspondent, A. M. Darling, issue 


November toth, page 700, may be interested 


Hybrid Teas. In the autumn -of 192 
following :—Mme. Abel 


Chatenay, La France, Melanie Soupert, Mrs, 


W. J. Grant, Caroline Testout, Reine Olga }- 


de Wurtemberg, Ophelia, and Papa Gontier, 
The results to date are (a) that the three first 
named refused to climb or to give out any- 


Melanie Soupert’s blooms were very attrac- 
tive.. (b) Mrs. W. J. Grant produced a basal 
shoot about 6 feet in length, but only flowered 
moderately. (c) Caroline Testout put out 
one long shoot and gave some fine’ blooms 
from laterals on the one original shoot that 
I had allowed to remain on first planting. 
(d) Reine Olga de Wurtemberg has pro- 
gressed moderately well, and this season had 


‘thing but indifferent and small shoots, though - 1” 


a shoot of about ro feet in length, of which |" 


I- have hopes for next vear. 


(e) Ophelia 


grew strongly and freely, and flowered well, }* 


producing a shoot of great thickness and 


' about 11 feet to 12 feet in length. (f) Papa f 
'Gòntier now covers a lateral width of about 4° 
18 feet, rising to over 12 feet in places, It 


was the first of all my Roses to flower, and 
is still (November roth) flowering. It is the 
strongest and most prolific grower that I have 
met, with, and Ophelia, both as a standard 
and climber, is a good second to it. 

I may add that on the advice of a very wel 
known and successful Rosarian [ did not cut 
down my H.T. climbers in their first spring 
after planting, as I do with all other climbers, 
and I may also add that I have never been 
able to succeed with La France, and I under- 
stand that my experience with this Rose I$ 
not unique. C.S.C 

Co. Cork. 


Epilobium obcordatum 
I feel sure ‘““ Hants ” must be mistaken m 


his notes under the above heading ne 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for November — 


ith. “Surely the plant he refers to ! 


-Epilobium angustifolium, which our Amer | 


Can cousins call “ Fireweed,” because of 
appearing in untold quantities in apaun 
destroyed by forest fires. A similar es 
quoted in “ Hants’ ” note strongly a 
this, and I cannot imagine the somewhat. i 
der, trailing Epilobium obcordatum from ; 
fornia filling a large bed in a London soe 
No, not even if that park were under the a 
of such a keen plant-lover and eae 4 
T. Hay, who performed such wonde: 


” rules the 


Californian plant out. => =n 
-That E: Pngustifolium can be starlings 
beautiful I am the last one to deny, ye date 
truly fearful spreader, and 1 woul aan 
to recommend any owner of a pe ee 
garden to plant it up in his peer a 
in isolated beds. It would be sure to $ 
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' | ct curse; even the 

way and become a perfe ; 

Saher rare albino form cannot be trusted to 
lanted without, sooner or 


stay where it was p | wil r 

later encroaching on territories where it was 
1 : 

not desired. To owners of stretches of open 


| however, or poor Heath land in 
e “F ireweed R would be valuable 
for fine effects, and I remember, with 
pleasure, wide masses of this plant under 
Beech-trees near Titsey Hill, and only this 
last summer acres and acres of it on poor, 
gravelly ground,, between Windsor and 
Virginia Water, created a picture of beauty 
between the silver stems of Birches that will 
‘five long in one’s'memory. W. E. Tu. I. 


Stocks for Apples 

The importance of using suitable stocks for 
fruit-trees could hardly be better illustrated 
than by the following history :— 

Some years ago Tasmania had a Govern- 
ment Fruit Expert, who strongly advocated 
the blight-proof (Northern Spy) Victorian- 
grown stock for Apples in preference to 
locally-grown trees on the Seedling stock. 
Although I have never heard an orchardist 


` say a good word for that expert, I believe he 


influenced growers in planting his favourite 
stock on a very large scale. Certainly 
thousands of acres were planted with it, 
greatly to the advantage of Victorian nursery- 
men. I had a friend who consistently stated 
his opinion that the blight-proof was no good 
in Tasmania, and that he would not have a 
tree of it on his place. He admitted that 
, Woolly aphis becomes established on the tree- 
butts and the roots, causing them to become 
swollen and knotted, but denied that it was 
ever fatal, pointing out old-established and 
profitable orchards. which had long been 
aphis-infested as a proof. 

Years passed. It became evident that all 
Was not well with many of the younger 
Tasmanian orchards, and suspicion rested 
more and more on the blight-proof stock as a 
cause. Eventually the Government appointed 


three of the leading orchardists to tour the `f. 
colony and report upon the Apple stock ques- 


tion. Their conclusions went very much 
against the blight-proof ; thev considered that 
some orchards had been planted on unsuit- 
able land and would not have succeeded on 
any stock, but were unsuccessful in finding 
blight-proof orchards more than a few vears 
old, which looked and bore as well as many 
seedling stock orchards which had stood the 
test of time with great credit. 

„the export of Apples this vear from 
Tasmania to England alone was about 7} 
bushels per inhabitant, and fruit-growing is a 
mainstay of the island’s prosperity. In my 
opinion the loss to Tasmanian orchardists 
through their temporary allegiance to blight- 
Proof stocks probably runs into hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. 

A writer in your issue of November grd 
describes the roots of the Paradise stock as 
forming a perfect network of fibres which 
induce earlier fruiting than can be expected 
from the common Crab. That is also the 
habit of the blight-proof stock, but our ex- 
perience in Tasmania is that its precocity is 
Most undesirable—it flatters in vouth, but 
Most dismally deceives later on. ` 

ARTHUR GARNETT. 


Lapageria rosea out of doors 


The excellent article on Lapageria rosea in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of October 6th (pp. 
625-6) reminds one that there are some gar- 
dens where this grand old plant can be suc- 


Cessfully cultivated on a warm wall in the 


Open, My attention was first drawn to this 
Point by seeing a shoot of Lapageria which 
had found its way out through some defect in 
the roof of a greenhouse, where it was 
Planted in the border and had flowered for at 
least a few seasons. Of course, this is not 
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the same as a plant in the open border against 
a wall without any protection in winter, but 
it appeared to point out that the growths of 
L. rosea were hardier than was generally sup- 
posed. This was in a south of Scotland gar- 
den, though not in one near the sea, where 
the modifying ‘influences of the coast might 
be expected to be a powerful factor. Some 
time afterwards I came across a plant each 
of the ordinary L. rosea and its variety alba 
growing against the south wall of a mansion 
near the sea in a mild part of the same dis- 
trict. Both were in bloom, and it was most 
interesting to observe how satisfactorily they 
had grown and flowered, although exposed 
to strong gales from the sea. They were at 
least 20 feet up the wall. S. ARNOTT. 


Lilium pyrenaicum growing wild 
in Devonshire 
I should be very glad if you would kindly 
name the enclosed Lily for me and inform 
ine whether it has been found growing wild 
before in this country. I have not seen a 


Martagon (Turk'’s Cap) Lily this colour be- 


Lilium pyrenaicum 
Found growing wild near Exmoor 


fore, but it has the same offensive smell as 
that variety. 

There is no reference whatever to this Lily 
in John’s ‘* Flowers of the Field,” which 
leads me to think that it has never been re- 
ported as growing wild before. 

I found this Lilv growing most Juxuriantly 
and covering the banks of a North Devon- 
shire lane, near the borders of Exmoor, for 
several hundred vards. I also saw a few 
clumps growing in the same situation some 
half a mile away. Thev are 3 feet or 4 feet 
in height and carry from three to seven 
blooms on each stem. I have not had the 
opportunity of inquiring whether these Lilies 
grow in other places in the same district. 

Since there was no farm or cottage near 
either of the places I saw this Lily growing, 
I think it is unlikely that it can be an 
‘“ escape ’’ from cultivation. 

I should be glad to receive any information 
about this Lily. H. F. W. 

Ottery St. Mary, Devon. 

[The Lilv sent for identification is unques- 
tionabiy Lilium pyrenaicum. It is a native 
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of Spain and nct of Britain. We are not 
aware that this Lily has been found growing 
wild before in this country, though we think 
it quite possible, as it belongs to the Martagon 
section, but whether Lilium Martagon is a 
native of Great Britain or not we are unable 
to say. 

Mr. A. Grove, who is the recognised pre- 
sent-day authority on Lilies, states in his 
book on Lilies : ‘‘ With the possible exception 
of Lilium Martagon no Lily is indigenous to 
the British Isles.” 

In Gibson’s ‘* Flora of Essex,” which we 
happen to have at hand, it is stated that 
Lilium Martagon is thoroughly naturalised 
by the side of a lane at Old Stampford, in a 
thick hedge, and we note that Lilium 
Martagon was announced as an Essex plant 
by the botanist, E. Doubleday. It could 
hardly have been an escape from a garden. 
The plant was known to have grown at Old 
Stampford over a hundred years ago. 

It would be interesting to hear if other 
readers have found L. pyrenaicum growing 
wild in Devonshire or elsewhere.—EbD.] 


| Tropeolum speciossm 

In a recent issue Mr. Markham told us he 
succeeded best by planting pot roots. During 
the past 40 years in various parts of the south 
and west I have grown it, and always found 
that this advice as to pot roots was reliable. 
Last spring my daughter wanted roots for 
several friends and herself. I saw an ad- 
vertisement in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED from 
the North, roots from open ground.. She 
sent for some. When they came I never saw 
finer. These were divided into four lots, 
three of them being planted where they had 
to remain. In each instance thev grew 3 feet 
to 4 feet high and bloomed. I retained one 
lot, which I potted into a 6-inch pot, using a 
good portion of leaf-soil and sand. Now, at 
the close of November, they are about the 
same height as those planted out. They have 
been grown at the foot of a north wall and 
never allowed to suffer from dryness at the 
root. On page 7oo ‘‘ Woodbastwick,”’ speak- 
ing of the beauty of this growing near Inver- 
ness in September, and its surroundings, adds 
he thought the moist air had much to do with 
its vigour, and the light soil it had to grow 
in and the let-alone treatment at root. Many 
years ago, when I took charge of the gardens 
at Forde Abbey, in Dorset, the owners were 
most anxious to grow this. Having tried 
several times I found a position on a north 
wall, where two or three young fruit-trees 
had been planted. Enough soil was removed, 
allowing room to place several barrowfuls of 
light soil, consisting of rotten leaf-mould, a 
little peat, and a slight bit of fresh loam, 
with enough rough sand to keep it open. 
This was placed between each fruit-tree. In 
this, good roots were planted, keeping them 
moist. The first season they made fine 
growth. I allowed the young growth of the 
Plum and Pear to grow for them to climb 
over. In three seasons thev had reached the 
top of the 12 feet wall. Each vear they had 


a coat of hotbed manure and no disturbance 


at the root.» The situation was low and 


damp, close to the River Axe. 
SouTH Bucks, 


Fumes in greenhouse 

Rather more than a vear ago I renewed the 
staging in my greenhouse, and I had the 
battens covered with carbolineum or some 
other of the compounds of creosote. All the 
plants we had in the house in the winter and 
early spring died. I then had the staging 
washed over with quicklime and all lights 
kept open till the present time. I now see 
that the Primulas are beginning to look 
sickly, showing black spots on the leaves. 
can anything be done to neutralise the fumes 
of the creosote? A. B. P. 

Bathford. 
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I1—The flat. rectangular plot ae 


The difficulty in saying anything about garden planning is that every good design is 
made to fit the existing circumstances, and one can no more make a good plan without 
knowing the aspects and features of tts situation than a tailor can make a we.l-fitting ee 
suit for an abstract customer. However (ready-mades apart), every good garden 
design has so many points that may be adap ed to other circumstances, or which will. 


suggest ideas for development, that a few considerations of garden planning, even — 
in the abstract, may be found helpful. by those struggling with their difficulties . 


There is one case, indeed, ` in which we 
might be bold enough to offer a ready-made 
plan. 


plot, usually containing a newly-built house. 
We wil suppose it to be of good size, for the 


case of the small town or suburban plot, by 


far the most difficult of any to treat with 
originality, has been already amplv catered 
for, both in the pages of this journal and in 
numerous handbooks. : 


A GARDEN TO EXPLORE.—Well, if I were the. 


owner of such a plot, how should I set about 


its development so as to secure a garden full 


AD ` E 
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It is that of the owner of a perfectly 
level and absolutely featureless rectangular | 


© vide a suitable centrepiece. Or, if the sunk. _ 
- garden is:‘large, instead of one central feature to See in the suavest meadow land, sur 


there might be à parterre of beds arranged in 


a good design. We could have a Dutch — 
garden for bulbs in spring followed - by . 


annuals or bedding-out plants in, summer. 


Yes, bedding-out plants; for though the sys-. - 


? 


tem has been abused, it, has jts. uses in 
judicious hands. A sunk garden paved and 
walled with stone, with beds of “flaming. 
aromatic-scented Zonal Geraniums, with 
lemon-scented Verberia in their midst, and 


Lavender bushes at equi-distant points, and 


~ rock gardens, I expect the ro 


_ Straint, it will not here 
~ there is no point on w 


_ by fashion as this. 


Heliotrope and graceful drooping Fuchsias if | 


A garden on the level 


Large trees break up the hard lines of the Yew-hedge, making a good background to 
n$ a ` well-designed flower-beds - bes 


of variety and beauty? My first idea would 
be to break the monotony of the level ground 
and to provide something of seclusion and the 
unexpected. A garden that can be explored 
in. a glance is tame. The level surface, 
easiest of all to work, has the drawback, com- 
mon to ease, of being uninteresting. Here 
is a field for that favourite device of modern 
fashion, a sunk garden. The soil excavated 
might be employed in forming a bank behind 
the most exposed side of the sunk garden— 
probably the east. And immediately we have 
achieved the first of our objects. Develop- 
ments of this idea will now occur to everyone. 
The centre might hold a fountain, if the 
water supply permits, or a tank or tub of 
Water Lilies. are f 
the question of drainage, which in a sunk 
garden may well be insuperable and will cer- 
tainly be costly. But there are many ways of 
treating the centre other than with watef. 
A sundial, a stately Aloe plant, or, on a very 
small scale, a graceful tuft of flowering 
Grass, a stone vase, a raised bed, a circular 
seat, a stone or leaden figure, a weeping 
standard Rose, any one of these would pro- 


But here we are faced with- 


liked, and some soft, silvery-foliaged scented 


‘thing — Lavender-cotton or Catmint — to 


balance the Lavender, would give delicious 
fragrance ahd a blaze of colour for several 
months with the minimum of trouble. 


_ The sunk garden is usually an oblong; for- 
so one gives the’ greatest space to one’s two- 


best exposures. But it might also be square, 
octagonal, or even circular. And if stone- 
work in some districts is found to be too 
costly, a paving of brick or tile will do very 


well; but in such a case the walling also must- 


be of brick. It will afford a perfect back- 
ing for certain plants, but it is not so 
universally suitable as stone, which is un- 
doubtedly preferable when available. Here 
we have then a sunk garden paved and 
walled with rough-hewn stone. or old brick 
(pray let your bricks be old), curtained and 
fringed with a profusion of charming things, 
which any nurseryman’s catalogue will sug- 
gest. If the garden We of considerable size 
and corresponding depth, say 5 feet or 6 feet 
below the surrounding level, I should advise 
a double embankment: the lower walled 


~ 


formally, though always roughly, to the 


_ maining sides of our ground we must hide the 


_ no objection to seeing a wall; what we want 


= courses than the lower on 


. Stones and wiry mountain growths, as incor 


drawing-room. Let us beware of introducing 


- for a plantation of Hawthorns or Lilacs; 
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hich we are so misled 
We are crazy onthe sub- 
gardens, and it is quite common 


the favourite choice. 


ject of rock 


rounded by the tamest and trimmest of the 
gardener’s fondlings, a sudden eruption of 


gruous with their setting as the oaken settle 
of the village alehouse ‘in a silk-upholstered 


-among our lawns and flower-beds and smooth 
_level"paths ‘‘ the dog’s grave” or “ almond | 
pudding’? style of rock garden. 


HiDE THE BOUNDARY WITH SHRUBS AND 
TREES.—The next point to be considered in a 
rectangular plot is the boundary. If we want 

“a sensation of space and freedom we must 
hide the parallelogram of fencing that shuts 
‘us in. On one side, indeed, especially if we 
are so fortunate as to possess a wall, it may 
be left obvious. It will make the best pos 
sible backing to a border of herbaceous plants 
or mixed flowers and shrubs. Even a hedge 
_as backing will look satisfactory, though sub- 
ject to the drawback of its roots encroaching 
-upon the nourishment of the flowers. Should 
fate deny us anything better than a flimsy . 
fence, a light trellis will enable us to cover 
Gt: with beautiful climbers. But on the re 


boundary with shrubs and (rees—large trees, 
if the space permits, and that in no regular 
formation. Here a group of Elms or Pines, 
or graceful Birches, might dominate their 
neighbourhood; there a thicket of Holly 
Briar Rose form a close screen; here the pat 


would withdraw from the wall to make room 


there it would approach closely, Seren ‘i 
trunk of a solitary Lime or Beech, or shay 
Horse Chestnut, that the eye of faith sn 
all the majesty of its maturity, even on Oe 
day of planting it, a slender sapling. | : 
„matter if the wall is visible in places, ! i 
continuity is broken to the sight. There 


to avoid is the appearance of being walled in. 


7 EVERY GARDEN SHOULD CONTAIN GRASS, | 


even if the sward be only wide enough to m 
a couple of chairs under an Apple tree. : 
the piece of ground under consideration : 
can allow ourselves a lawn, but whether larg 


_enotigh for tennis, or bowls, or croquet ce 


- the house; and the verdant carpet 


pends-upon space, and also upon the a X 
the owner. For my part I want my T 
stretch in front of the house, that I eel oe 
out upon. quiet, -restful green; and by the 
want to be Stimulated or disturbed by 
noise and action of a game. I would have 


af eight 9 
ténnis lawn or bowling green out of sight 
under my 


Windows shall be trodden by nothing re 
‘strenuous than a thrush or robin digging ai 
worms or my terrier chasing a trespassing a 
or rabbit, or the family gathering for an 
fresco meal- 


Tué Rosé barben.— Beyond the fawn ee 
stretch the Rose. garden. Of cours, " 
must have a Rosé garden. Why not, = 
that the queen of flowers flourishes best 1M pe 
domain to herself? The Rose-beds mgt 
begin simply, rectangular in shape ee 
to form a boundary to the lawn, and lea : 
to a centre, where, if you want a feature 
Suggested for the sunk garden, you ms 


have your sundial, or a centrepiece of cim 
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ing ramblers, or a well-grown weeping 


standard. a 

And another feature that must not be 
Sinan from any garden of to-day is the her- 
baceous border, or borders, for the tichest 
and best effect is that of the path running be- 
tween two. But there is so much to consider 
about the herbaceous border that it demands 
an article to itself, and I will here only say 


that according to my view it is better straight 


than curved, and that I would place it along 


the lengthiest side of our parallelogram, so 
as to secure the longest vista that the ground 


can allord. If this were very long—ioo yards 


or over—I would arrange to break it midway 
with the entrance of another walk, with a 
pergola perhaps, or by a circular enlargement 
of the path and borders where seats could be 
placed, and, if the owner is not afraid of 
stings, beehives might stand against the 
wall. . 

Our ground is now. roughly plotted out 
into four divisions—lawn, Rose garden, sunk 
garden, and bordered path. Yet there is 
still something lacking. We have not yet ful- 
filled my ideal-of surprise and mystery. True, 


a trellis of Roses or a line of Rose-clad pillars _ 


connected with enwreathed chains may screen 
the Rose garden from the lawn-.or bound its 
further side. A clipped hedge may enclose 
the sunk garden, and we have always indi- 


cated the bank that shelters it on the east or- 


north, whose further face may be clad with 
Wichuraiana Roses, that love to ramble over a 
slope, or be planted with Rhododendrons, or 
a thicket of flowering shrubs; or, if the aspect 
is cold and sunless, a paradise of Ferns may 
be established in hollow and hillock there. 
But I must have somewhere a winding path 
that leads from the sunny lawn to a shady 
glade overhung with Limes or a spreading 
Horse Chestnut, which emerges on a Daisy- 
covered Grass plot (for what is a garden that 
annot supply Daisy-chains for the three-year- 
olds?) A Daisied lawn, then, ringed round 
with blossoming trees—the lovely Japanese 
Cherries or the Crab Apples, Pyrus floribunda 
or P. spectabilis Kaido, or the horribly named 
Niedawetzkyana, or Prunus Schiedeckeri, or, 
lovely as any, the English orchard Apples— 
or else with the drooping gold of Laburnum 
and the scented Lilac—thence to plunge into 
the deep green solemnity of Thuja or Cypress 
or clipped Yew hedge, where a sudden opci- 
ing should give on the sunk garden with its 
puze of colour—turning perhaps to bring you 
A summer-house or pavilion where the 
a isnets and croquet mallets are stored; 
skirting the Rose garden, leading, if our 
ground is not yet filled, to a parterre of 
sweet, old-fashioned flowers in Box-edged 
ds; and ending perhaps in a creeper-clad 
pergola that should take one to the front of 
$ house and its entrance, or back to the 
ose garden, or possibly to the doorway lead- 
rs to the kitchen garden, where a flower and 
P a path should carry on the vista 
i the furthest extent permitted by the 
ground, (Mrs.) R. S. GARNETT. 


Canterbury Bells in pots 


To those who wish for something showy 
and easily managed, and which will bloom 
n an unheated, or cool, greenhouse in spring, 
ct me recommend Canterbury Bells. These 


- are quite as charming as more expensive 


things, and they last in beauty for quite a 
considerable time. Where there is a secd- 
bed in the open the strongest plants should 
now be selected, put into 5-inch pots, and 
Placed in a cold frame. There they may re- 
main till March, when they should be moved 
on into 7-inch or S-inch pots in which they 
Wil provide an excellent display of bloom at 
a trifling expense. ; KIRK. 
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The Golden-rayed Lily of Japan (Lilium auratum) 


Within the next few weeks bulbs of Lilium auratum are expected to reach this country 
from Japan, and the sooner they are planted the greater are the chances of success 


This is one of the most beautiful of all 
Lilies, and more grown by amateurs than any 
other kind; but it is not everyone that can 
successfully manage its culture, for we must 
not regard the merely flowering of the bulbs 
once as indicative of cultural skill, as nearly 
everyone can do this, and attain to success 
so far in a greater or less degree; but what 
of the bulbs when the flowers are past and 
gone? Very often they are gone also, yet at 
the samé time it does not follow that even 
such wholesale failures as these are absolutely 
the outcome of negligence or even inex- 
perience, as too frequently the bulbs them- 
selves are in a great measure to blame, and 
in some instances to such an extent that no 
amount of care or attention could induce them 
to grow at all. Happily, however, we get 


before the bulbs are fully matured; but, given 
my choice, I should decidedly prefer these to 
the later consignments, for the reason that 
the latter frequently fail to emit the large, 
fleshy, or basal roots when they have been 
kept dry too long, and my experience points 
to this, that the sooner you obtain the bulbs 
and have them planted, the greater the 
chances of their performing their proper func- 
tions in the right season—an important fact 
as regards the future of the bulbs. Where 
this Lily is grown extensively in pots, the 
bulbs should be potted, as soon as received, 
into pots not exceeding 5 inches diameter, 
provided, of course, this size will take them, 
which, as a rule, it will. The soil used should 
be dry, not dust-dry exactly, but moderately 
so, and be composed of three-parts good loam, 


The King of Lilies 
A fine clump of Lilium auratum platyphyllum growing between Rhododendron bushes 


successes in the midst of our failures, the 
former more often than not far outweighing 
the latter, and we are thereby encouraged— 
even if we lose our bulbs after flowering—to 
renew our stock, and thus retain in our gar- 
dens one of the most beautiful of hardy bul- 
bous plants, and certainly the grandest of the 
tribe to which it belongs. In saying this, how- 
ever, I am not unmindful of the several hand- 
some forms which belong to this species, and 
which have received distinctive names; but 
their rarity and consequently high price place 
them beyond the reach of the majority, while 
in the case of the type bulbs may be had 
cheaply enough—that is, if imported bulbs. 
and not home-grown, are sought after. For 
general purposes, and particularly for one 
season’s display, the 

IMPORTED BULBS are cheapest, and the 
majority yield very good results. Some 
growers—indeed, many—do not care to have 
anything to do with the earliest consiznments 
of these, because, as they say, they are lifted 


one of half-decayed leaves or rough peat, add- 
ing sand liberally, but on no account using 
manure of any kind. Let the pots be well 
drained and pot firmly. Stand the pots con- 
taining the bulbs on a bed of coal ashes, or in 
a cold frame on a similar bottom, and cover 
with 6 inches of ashes or Cocoanut-fibre. 
Upon no account give these newly-imported 
bulbs any water at this time; indeed, the 
atmosphere at the time to which these re- 
marks apply is generally sufficiently moist, 
even if the soil is dry when the bulbs are 
potted, and a gradual plumping up of the 
bulbs under the conditions I have described 
will be more conducive to good results than 
the plan of following the orthodox law of 
“give a thorough watering as soon as 
potted.” This will not do for these Lilies. 
I have never obtained better results when 
growing them in pots than by potting them 
in the manner stated, and keeping them with- 
out water til several inches of new growth 
appeared above the soil, when, assuming the 
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‘pase of the bulb to be sound, the new roots 
will also be on the move. Bulbs, however, 


that have a defective base, or are perhaps- 


fungus-stricken from a variety of causes— 
mainly sweating—however do not, or rather 
they cannot, emit these basal roots, the result 
of which is that for the time being the flower- 
ing is absolutely dependent on the mass of 
stem-roots which forms above the bulb, 
though’ these roots are invariably present. 
Their root progress will form the best guide 


when shifting these plants into their flower- | 


ing-pots, but in any case the safest plan wiil 
be to bury the stems as deeply as possible, 
and thereby support as much of the stem and 


its roots as circumstances permit, adding. 


greater support by using a rich soil above the 
bulbs. For ian 

THE OPEN. GROUND I have found it a safe 
method, ‘instead of planting out in the wet 
soil in winter, to place ‘the bulbs in, boxes of 
Cocoanut-fibre, having 1 inch below the bulbs 
and 2 inches above them, keeping them for 
‘the time in any cool cellar or similar place, 
and planting them out at the end of March in 


well-dug ground at a depth of 4 inches, using 


pinay 
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‘2 feet high till thè flowers began to expand. 


In winter I always covered them with a large 
mound of thoroughly decayed manure, which 
in. this form seemed to supply their every 
need, the result of which was an annual array 
of their noble flowers. ~ i B. 


[Well-developed blossoms of the magnifi- 
cent form ‘of Lilium auratum known as 
platyphyllum are depicted in the accompany- 
ing illustration (page 753). ‚This healthy 
clump was flowering in September and early 
October from bulbs -planted last March. 
Each inflorescence carried from io to 20 
richly-spotted flowers. The individual blooms 
exceed 12 inches im width. This variety is 
appropriately known. as the King of Lilies. 
The Lilies in question are growing between 
Rhododendron bushes. Those planted in a 
more open situation have not done nearly so 
well.—Ep.] - : 


Osmanthus Delavayi 


The i Chinese evergreen Osmanthus 
Delavayi is a charming shrub for planting 


|] 


White Heather (Calluna vulgaris alba) in the Heath garden at Munstead Wood 


some sand about the bulbs at the time. All 
those that have commenced to form basal 
roots at planting time will generally make 
permanent subjects, and when once estab- 
lished we have no nobler or grander orna- 
ment for the garden. A word as to position 
“may not be out of place, though invariably a 
, Shady one is accorded them, and Lilies in a 
great measure delight in shade of.a kind. 
This is best afforded by distant trees, which 
recalls to my mind some noble examples | 
had under my care many years ago. .These 
were’ in varying positions, some on steep, 
sloping banks of Rhododendrons, where they 
only received the shade of these plants, while 
others occupied positions in beds of North 
American shrubs and shaded by distant Beech- 
trees. The latter, however, did the best, and 
one bulb in particular year by year sent up 
fasciated stems and bore 140 flowers; small, 
of course, and in a conglomerate head that 
found no favour. Far handsomer were many 


others, with their stems 6 feet or more high, ’ 


and bearing from six. to 10 gigantic flowers, 
many having a diameter of 8 inches or Io 
inches. Being established clumps and never 
moved, they were given weak manure-water 
once a week from the time the stems reached 


against a south or south-west wall. It is one 


of the many recent introductions from that 
land of good things that is yearly enriching 
our gardens with ‘so much that delights the 
gardening enthusiast. This Osmanthus has 
small dark green foliage not ‘unlike that of 
the Box. lts, sweetly-scented pure white 
flowers are produced in abundance during the 
month of April. It is sometimes grown as a 
bush in. the open, but except in favoured 
localities it does much better against a wall. 
It is of rather slow growth for the first year 
or so,.but when established it flowers freely. 


[n planting, a liberal quantity of leaf-mould, 


or, failing this, well-rotted manure, should 
be incorporated with the soil. 

Another useful- evergreen which makes a 
good wall covering, is Viburnum Tinus 
lucidum, sometimes called Laurustinus 
lucidus. This shrub is quite-distinct from 
the ordinary’ Laurustinus. Its clusters of 
pure white flowers show up most effectively 
against the large. glossy green leaves. It 
blossoms in March and April. This is by no 
means a new shrub, but one seldom seen in 
gardens. It is, I believe, hardy anywhere if 
given the protection ofa wall. ` 


Chew Magna. L. ‘Bicc-Wirurr. 


Trees and Shrubs 


‘December 4, 1998. 


Calluna vulgaris | 


The Heath garde ioh rae 
aware frank are Which ‘has something in 


iter display ‘wi 
varieties of the common B or Le 


(Calluna vulgaris). They are at their her’ 
late August, but their Be oa fed 
out September and even: into October. fe : 
one who is familiar with. wide stetches of 
Heathy moorland must have observed hoy 
many variations of: colouring are shown by 
this plant, for in one hour’s walk one could 
mark a good half-dozen forms, alltof which 
would be acceptable in the Heath garden, 
Our best growers have not failed të take ad- 
vantage of this variability, for in! one list 
there are noted no less than 22 varieties of 
Calluna alone, including one {extremely 
dwarf, and three with goldén, silvery, and 
coppery foliage respectively. The white varie- 
ties, some of which are shown ‘ingthe illus- 
tration, are among the ea e 
Evodia Danielli | —— 


Hardy trees with conspicuous. owers of 
flower-clusters that blossom infthe. late 
summer or in the early autumn ar 
number, but of great interest to: gardens. 
The so-called. Varnish Tree (Kfelreuteria 
paniculata) and the Pagoda i (Sotho 
japonica) are the best known exa ples, and 
the subject of this note is a welco addition 
to the list. It is. a native of Js 
southern Manchuria, a region were 
winters are severe and. fronf: whence 
American gardens have obtained a number of 
valuable hardy plants. Ah 


trunk, sometimes 2. feet in diame 
with smooth, grey bark. ~The 
flattened or rounded and the he 
whole tree decidedly shapely.. Th pee 
pinnate and in appearance very lilke those 
the Common Ash: When crushed. th i 
a strong Rue-like odour character stic:of the 
family to which Evodia belongs. A T al 
The flowers, which are borpe seve 

hundreds together in broad, flatte ed ates 
at the end of the shoots, afe whit and Ti 
sought after by bees. Some ga beat ma 
fowers only, some female, and in; others ra 
flowers are both male and female, ` a 
latter case the flowers are sooni panier 
reddish fruits; which change to Brey? sed 
ripen, and are retained on the tr Ra 
clusters throughout the winter. . eo i 
this tree usually flowers about the Ga 
July, but in the Arnold Arboretum, sae we 
ing period is the latter end of Augis 

the first week of September. A ao 

This interesting new ak was firs 

duced into cultivation. -Dy Fin, 
Arboretum through seeds gathered in ane 
by Mr. J. G. Jack in December, 199 about 
specimens in the Arnold Arboretum poe 
12 feet tall with very broad, sani e his 
No pest of any kind has so far attacxe im 
tree, and for several years past it past 
somed profusely each season an A T 
to be of more than ordinary value to t Ti 
dens of New England.—E. H. Wis", 


Arnold Arboretum. 


Cytisus præcox 


Cuttings of this pretty Broom, taken 6 
with a heel now and inserted in no 
will make nice plants by next year. € i 
much more compact grower enh 
will keep a good shape for very pan f in 
and there are few prettier subjects wi Fit 
full bloom. I notice bees. are very fond 0 
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~ Cultivation by E. H. Wilson. 


ws Coloured form is 


December 1, 1923 


rm round the open blossoms. It is 


j h the scent is 
very useful for cutting, thoug 
ie unpleasant in a room. There is a 
white form which is also good. Like most 
Brooms, it does well in a poor sandy ie 


and swa 


Clematis montana 
All lovers of climbing plants who have a 
wall, an arch, a, pergola, or an old tree to 
cover should not fail to include the mountain 
‘Clematis (C. montana). Its hardiness, its 
freedom ‘of flowering, and its great beauty 
ought to commend it to the fastidious and 
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flowered in 1903, and it has received a First- 
class Certificate from the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. 

CULTIVATION. —C. montana must not be 
hard pruned or cut to the ground annually. 
It should be left unpruned, with the excep- 
tion of cutting out weak or exhausted wood, 
seeing that it blooms on the young wood of 
last year, which should be laid in for flower- 
ing. This handsome Clematis, as also the 
variety, will grow as much as 20 feet in a 
season, so that there is no difficulty in 
securing good flowering wood. Any good 
loamy soil will suit this Clematis, but the 


A cascade of Clematis montana rubens 


I shall never for- 
get a tall tree through the branches of which 
this Clematis was allowed to meander, the 
tee Wreaths of flowers almost covering the 
ree, vet not so closely asin any wav to injure 


it, The front of another house clad with it 


Was a sight not easily forgotten. 


he Variety C. montana rubens, which we 
figure to-day, was first found in Central 
hina by Dr. A. Henry and introduced to 
In Westem 
upeh, on the mountains, growing at from 
5:000 feet to 9,000 feet elevation, this rose- 
common, trailing over 
bushes and flowering in May. Seedtings first 


position should be well prepared by making a 
hole 3 feet across, filling this with good soil 
to which has been added plenty of rotten 
manure. Lime in some form is desirable. 
When established, weak doses of liquid- 
manure are very beneficial. 


The common Barberry 


In many places the common Barberry is 
freely planted by the side of streams, and even 
in corners in the garden where, it is assumed, 
choicer things would not succeed. Very in- 
frequently is any use made of the berries, yet 
they are highly ornamental when the long, 
thickly-clad spravs are cut for decoration. 
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The long, drooping clusters of fruits, with 
their vivid colouring, are most attractive and 
are an object lesson as to the value of our 
hardy berried shrubs for cutting. This sea- 
son, dull as it has been, has evidently suited 
the common Barberry, while B. Thunbergi— 
a smaller-fruited sort—has been equally pro- 
lific when planted in rather more favourable 
places than those allocated to the common 
Barberry. A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Spiræa crispifolia 

Not many of the shrubby Spirzas are of 
much use for the rock garden unless it is one 
of generous dimensions, but there is one 
species which may be planted with confidence 
in a rock garden of moderate size. This is 
Spiræa crispifolia, also called S. bullata, 
which is not only naturally dwarf but can be 
kept down by pruning to even more moderate 
stature. It is exceedingly slow in growth. I 
had a plant at least 18 years of age which 
was not more than 2 feet high. Jt has a 
sturdy habit of growth, being erect, and 
stands the wind without flinching, with stout 
yet slender branches. On the ends of the 
branches there are produced many fluffy-look- 
ing flowers of a nice pink in flat heads, and 
opening in late summer. It seems quite easy 
to cultivate in almost any soil. I have had 
it on very exposed rockwork in poor, dry loam 
with a good many stones in it. Here it throve 
as well as in the orthodox mixtures recom- 
mended for rock plants. If pruning to keep 
in bounds is required it ought to be performed 


in autumn after flowering is over. 
S. ARNOTT. 


Tree Ivies 
The Tree Ivies are by no means so well 


known as the ordinary forms, and form a. 


small group of neat-growing shrubs which are 
useful for planting in the rock garden or for 
filling beds during the winter. The variety 
most -frequently planted is Hedera 
arborescens, which at this season is very 
distinct with its heavy crop of black berries. 
H. arborescens aurea—or aurea maculata as 
it is sometimes called—has yellow leaves 
which do not revert. H. arborescens chryso- 
carpa is the vellow-berried Tree Ivy, and is 
one of the showiest of berry-bearing dwarf 
H. argentea variegata is a small- 
leaved Tree Ivy; it is very neat, and the small 
foliage is shaded with silvery-grey and 
margined with white. Groups of these 
isolated upon lawns are quite as handsome as 
other evergreens; indeed, they are much 
more handsome than many which are more 
freely planted. KIRK. 


Helianthemum formosum 


It is unfortunate that most of the Helian- 
themums, or Sun Roses, of the same type as 
H. formosum, are not so hardy as are the 
hybrids or seedlings of H. vulgare and some 
other species. H. formosum is a lovely plant 
with large, brilliant-vellow flowers. One of 
the finest forms is that called unicolor, pure 
self-yellow, and lovely on rockwork. It is, I 
fear, not quite hardy. In the south of Eng- 
land and Ireland it is exceedingly fine, and in 
a sunny part of the rock garden is one of the 


most delightful of the Sun Roses. 
S. ARNOTT, 


Hypericum Moserianum 


Dwarf shrubs suitable for the rock garden 
are always valuable, forming a pleasing con- 
trast to the predominating dwarf character of 
most rock plants. This hybrid St. John’s 
Wort is very suitable for the purpose, being 
of a neat habit and rarely getting stragglv, 
and having large showy flowers not quite so 
large as those of H. calvcinum, but much 
more solid-looking and rounder as well as 
more refined-looking. WoL: 


— an m g 


‘in, the New Year. 
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Southern Counties 
Early vinety eae E 
The cleaning ọf the Vines should be at- 
tended to the first convenient opportunity if 
a start is to be made at the end of, or early 
Trim off the loose bark 
on the rods, scrubbing them afterwards, 
which will suffice if they are clear of insect 
pests. If mealy bug is present more drastic 


measures are necessary, and the removal of 


‘every: portion of loose bark should also be 
carefully carried out. Mats or a sheet laid on 
the border, into which the bark may fall as 
it is peeled off, is a precautionary measure 
always necessary in dealing with Vines in- 
fested with this pest. Extra care is also re- 
quired in regard ‘to cleansing operations, 
limewashing of walls, removing and burning 
the surface soil of the border to a depth of 


3 inches; and lastly in applying a` special’ 


dressing -of an insecticide to the rods after 
they have been well scrubbed with hot water. 
On completion afford a top-dressing of fresh 
compost and leave ventilators wide open until 
the time arrives for starting. _ | 


Succession houses | 


| If the foliage is mature and falling get the 


_ Vines pruned. Then cleaning operations can 


be carried. out during wet or hard weather. 


If Vines in pots are grown at home every 


year for early forcing suitable pieces of wood 
should be selected. from among the prunings 
to supply, the necessary number of eyes for 
propagating in the beginning of next year. 

hese pieces of wood should, in the mean- 


‘time, be heeled in outdoors under a wall or 


fence. l 


N i - 


Potato-forcing | a 


Whether heated pits or hotbeds are em- 
_ ployed for the production of forced Potatoes 


it will expedite matters if the required num- 
ber of tubers is selected and placed rose ends 


up in boxes and put into gentle warmth to» 
sprout. The most suitable Potatoes for this. 


purpose are the AShleaf varieties or an 

dwarf-topped sort belonging to the first early 
section. Meanwhile hotbeds should be made 
up, consisting principally, of leaves and suit- 


able soil to be placed thereon, mixed and kept - 


under cover until wanted. This: latter re- 


mark also applies to the soil required for | 


heated pits. A depth equal to 9 inches or 12 


inches is requisite in either case. 


- 


Carrots and Radishes 


In districts where an abundance of .tree 
leaves is to be had, hotbeds should be made 
up, as opportunity offers, on’ which to raise 
early crops of Shorthorn Carrots and Turnip 


and Olive shaped Radishes. — à 


Beetroot 


Lift the long-rooted varieties and storè for 
winter use. Instead of clamping them, .as 
many do, it is sufficient if they are placed 
upright in a trench deep enough for them to 


be buried up to the lowermost leaves with 


soil worked in between them. In the event. 


of hard weather a little Bracken or litter. 


strewn over the tops will afford all the pro- 
tection necessary. 


Currant and Gooseberry cuttings 


As the pruning of Currants and Goose- 
berries proceeds select straight, well-ripened 
shoots of medium length of both for propa- 
gating. 


which should be done during the next few 
weeks. A 


Label and heel in under a north | 
wall until they can be prepared for planting, 
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_ THE WEEK’S WORK 


` Midland Counties 
Herbaceous borders 


Most of the plants may now be cut down 
almost to the ground-level. When this has 
‘been done.the surface soil should be pricked 
over with a fork, after which mounds of 
ashes may. be placed around tender species 
as a protection against frost. The whole of 
the border may then be given a good mulch 
of spent Mushroom-manure or leaf-mould. 
Kniphofias, being somewhat tender, should 
. have the tops of each plant gathered to- 
gether, twisted spirally, and tied in such a 
way that the growth centres are protected by 
the ‘leaves. 


: Wall climbers 

' These should again be looked over and 
made secure for the winter. Pruning, for the 
most part, will be best left until spring, 

_merely thinning out crowded growths for the 


present... Anything of doubtful hardiness 
. May be protected by 


working in thinly 
among the shoots a few Spruce branches. 
These give all the protection necessary and 


= admit a fair amount of light and air, mois- 


ture being dispelled more quickly than when 
closer-protecting materials are employed. 
The rock garden 

. This should now be finally cleaned and 


put in order for the winter. Excessive mois- 


ture during winter is disastrous to many 


plants. It is necessary to remove all leaves 
or, as they decay, there is danger of their 


rotting the -smaller-growing plants. A good 
mulch .of leaf-mould should be afforded 


tender subjects. 


Rose garden 


All newly-planted Roses, and also the Teas 
and Hybrid Teas, should be protected against 
frost, without delay, or much harm may be 
done. The simplest and most effective way 


. of doing the work is to heap the soil up well 


among: the branches of bush varieties, and 
where there is not sufficient soil so that the 
work can be done without exposing the roots 
some finely-sifted material should be pro- 
' cured and placed among the branches. 
Standards should have their branches neatly 
and closely tied into a bundle, then firmly 
secured to a strong stake and some Bracken 
or straw tied around the whole. 


Peaches and Nectarines in pots 


© Early varieties of Peaches and Nectarines 
which are to be forced in pots should now be 
started if ripe fruit is required early in May. 
When these trees have been forced in previ- 
ous years the buds start quickly without much 
artificial heat. A night temperature of 45 
degs. to 50 degs., 55 degs. by day and a 
further rise to 60 degs. by sun-heat, will be 
quite enough until the trees come into flower, 
when a little more warmth may be given. 
Give a little top ventilation when the weather 
is favourable. Carefully attend to watering, 
keeping the house moderately moist, and 
always allowing the buds to become dry be- 
, fore evening. Lightly fumigate the house 
once or twice when quite dry before the trees 
come into flower to ensure their being free 
from fly’ when the blooms are setting. 
Houses which contain permanent trees of 
early varieties should be started at the same 
time as the pot trees to supply fruits for the 
end of May and beginning of June. 


Turnips 


These have done very well, and a little soil 
has been drawn over the bulbs as a protec- 
tion from frost. The largest that are fit for 
use have been lifted and stored in sand, 


F. W.G. 


- 
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Forcing-house s 
Batches of bulbs can be intro 
proper intervals. Pots of Dielytra Spectabilis 
and of Solomon’s Seal will- now respond 
quickly to heat. When these come into 
bloom they will last longer if removed to a 
comfortable greenhouse. Lily of the Valle 
crowns can be put to work as soon -as they 
are potted up. The crowns -should be 


covered with Moss, Cocoa-fibre, or by placing ` J. 


inverted pots over them until tle flower- 
spikes show, after which the covering may 


be removed. Lavish supplies of moisture at’ 


all stages are essential to success with forced 
Lily of the Valley. French Beans are not 
difficult to force, but they are subject to ret- 
spider if not vigilantly attended-toy and it is, 
perhaps, better to delay until after the New 
Year unless Beans are required for very 
special occasions. 7 


Chrysanthemum cuttings -: 
While the early taking of Chrysanthemum 


cuttings is no longer considered necessary, 


vet there are some varieties which, at this 
season, produce very suitable shoots which, if 
not secured, will soon become useless, while 
others are not readily thrown utp’ by -the 
plants. In such cases it is advisable to take 
these cuttings without delay, but ‘in most 
cases the end of December finds plenty of 
stout shoots suitable for cuttings: For very 
many years I have devoted January ist to the 
putting in of the bulk of Chrysanthemum 


cuttings, and this appears to be a very good 


time. j- 
Vines in pots 


- 


It is idle to attempt to force Vines in pots fx 


if the rods have not been specially prepared. 
Start in a temperature of 50 degé., bending 


down the rods in order to ensure a regular ` 


break. Syringe daily, and when the buds 
break raise the temperature t% 5§ degs. 
Black Hamburgh is the best variety for the 
purpose, although Foster’s Seedling or Buck. 
land Sweetwater will give fairly good results 
when a white Grape is preferred. From 
6 lbs. to 8 lbs. per rod constitute a good 
crop from pot Vines. 


Roses > 

Planting must now be hurried on, or it 
will be preferable to leave the work until 
spring. Climbing Roses especially ought to 
be got out, these being much more ag ee 
tory when planted now than in spring. = 
ing climbers on pergolas, arches, añ a 
should be seen to shortly if they have 00 
already been taken in hand. No one nee 


fear to thin out the more rampant climbers - 


rather severely. Ina general way there 15 
too much wood left in these Roses, and they 
very quickly develop’ into miniature jungles, 
which are far from pleasing and become 4 
continual source of worry during the follow- 
ing flowering season. nas: 


Shrubberies as 
The ground being thoroughly moist, it Wi 
be found that evergreen shrubs of all descrip- 
tions can be moved at the present Hea n 
most places there is some work of this kin 
to be done every season, and while the con- 
ditions are favourable no time ought to 
cut to waste. Bought in shrubs ers 
kinds can also safely be planted during t 
month. - 


Kitchen garden | | 

At this season there is much une 
wheeling out of garden débris. The bette 
way is to start a fire with worthless Pea- 
stakes, Bean-poles, and such-like, and tobara 
everything that can possibly be bùrned. vit 
residue is of much manurial value, but 1i 


be not dug in at once it must age 


until it is needed. 
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Me December 1, 1928 
Tap A THE FLOWER | GARDEN 


Work of the week | 


The most important work during the week 
has been the rearrangement of hardy plant 
borders, and the weather, having remained 
favourable, has permitted considerable pro- 
gress to be made in this direction. 

Many groups of Roses have been intro- 
duced into these borders, and in every in- 
stance they are carpeted with some good low. 
growing perennial. Other groups of Roses 
are also to be added as the work proceeds. 

Masses of Delphiniums, : Anchusas, 
Catananche, Phlomis, Sedums, Veronicas, 
African Lilies (Agapanthus) (hardy kinds), 
Lilies, more Sea Hollies and Sea Lavender 
(Statice), Anthemis montana, Oreocome 
Candollei, etc., have been replanted. Beds 
have also been filled with own root plants of 
La Tosca Rose, and these in turn. will be 
carpeted with some choice dwarf plant. Half- 
hardy plants have been given a slight cover- 
ing of Bracken after having been cut back to 
within a few inches of the ground. This is 
easily kept in place if a few bent Willows 
are put in at intervals. Where Crocuses are 
planted beneath these permanent edgings 
they push quite freely through the Bracken; 
Which not only looks well, but prevents the 
splashing of the blooms, therefore no anxiety 
need be felt in using this clean-looking 
material. Ground is being trenched for more 
Roses, and large open spaces prepared for 
surplus groups of hardy flowers in addition to 
those mentioned in my last notes. 

Herbaccous Phloxes now fill a long border 
atone end of the flower garden, several new 


| Varieties having been added to our list this 


year. A sprinkling of soot was placed about 
each clump as it was planted to protect the 
young shoots from slugs. A good plan is to 
cover cach crown with a small heap of coal- 
ashes for the Winter; indeed, this is the only 
remedy I have yet found to Protect these and 
many other choice plants, including Del- 
phiniums and. Gypsophilas, from these de- 
structive creatures. Early in the present year 
over 50 strong, established plants of the 
beautiful Delphinium Belladonna were de- 
stroved by these pests eating off the young 
shoots whilst the latter were beneath the soil, 
Whereas another batoh covered in the manner 
described were saved almost to a plant. 
lree-planting is being pushed on and spaces 
are being cleared for them in advance. About 
two dozen nice-sized trees of the Liquidambar 
have been transferred to a moist site at the 
end of the largest lake, and the remainder of 
the original plantation is now being carpeted 
with numbers of Berberis Mahonia. Salvia 
patens has been lifted and stored in sand in 
a frost-proof shed, as sharp frosts have now 
visited us, 

For admittance of sun and air, and to im- 


me 
ys; Prove the effect of several groups of Pampas 


Grass, it has been necessary to remove a few 


“"" old Apple-trees which, though picturesque in 


themselves, had become too dense and over- 
crowded. E. M. 


Plants in bloom November 25th 
in a Sussex garden 


Sweet Violets in Variety, 
‘ephalotes, Zauschnerid californica, Salvia 
chamedryoides, Campanula muralis, Litho- 
permum prostratum and L. prostratum var. 
Heavenly Blue, Erigeron mucronatus, Anna- 
gallis (various), Mignonette (three kinds), 

-nothera speciosa, Œ. s. rosea, Œ. 


Missouriensis, Œ, taraxacifolia, Convolvulus 


 althæoides floribunda, Pampas Grasses (five 


kinds), Montbretias in variety, Cornflowers 
IN Variety, Cynoglossum amabile, Calceolaria 
integrifolia, Polygonum amplexicaule, Salvia 


uliginosa, Physostegia virginiana, Michael- 
Mas Daisies in great variety, Anemone 


Armeria - 
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japonica ponr kinds), Cardinal Lobelias 
Cerera; . syphilitica, Morina longifolia, 
edum spectabile in variety, S. Sieboldi, 
Parochetus communis, Sternbergia lutea, 
Linum Lewisi, Polygala Chamezbuxus, P. C. 
purpurea, Geranium sanguineum, Cosmos 
(several kinds), Gentiana acaulis, Plumbago 
Larpentæ, Geums (various), Scabiosa 
graminifolia speciosa, S. caucasica in variety, 
S.  pteracephala, Pentstemons (various), 
Erpetion reniforme, Tufted Pansies in 


variety, Erodium chamædryoides roseum, | 


Veronica Lyalli, Ammobium ‘alatum, Tunica 
Saxifraga, Phlox Tapis blanc, Salvia patens, 
Gladiolus primulinus, Pinks (several), 
Amaryllis Bundeni, Aubrietias (various), 
Gypsophila dubia, Polyanthus, Pyrethrum 
uliginosum, Verbena chamædrifolia, Ceano- 
thus Gloire de Versailles, Roses in great 
variety, Clematises (several kinds), Phygelius 
capensis, Solanum jasminoides, Exogonium 
Purga, Arbutus (several, both in flower and 
fruit), Fuchsias, Magnolia Soulangeana 


nigra, Weigelas, Spartium junceum, Erica 
vagans (four kinds), E. stricta, E. ciliaris, E. 
Maweana, E. 


Watsoni, E. codonodes, 
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Mesembryanthemum crassulinum 


Although several members of the Figwort 
family may be used with good effect in the 
rock garden, none is more suitable than 
Mesembryanthemum crassulinum. It is neat 
and compact in habit, forming quite. a 
cushion of succulent foliage, which is com- 
pletely hidden by the pure white flowers, an 
inch or so in diameter. These flowers are 
borne in great profusion from June onwards, 
often quite late in the autumn, when flowers 
in the rock garden are limited. It is a native 
of South Africa, and appears to be little 
known. Here at Cambridge it has been 
growing for a number of years in the rock 
garden, and has proved to be quite hardy, 
while other species with a reputation of being 
hardy have failed. It should be given a 
warm spot in a sheltered position in well- 
drained soil, and, like most other Mesem- 
bryanthemums, it is readily rooted from 
cuttings. F. G. Preston. 

Botanic Gardens, Cambridge. 


Mesembryanthemum crassulinum in the Botanic Gardens, Cambridge 


- 


Menziesias in four distinct kinds, Abelia 
rupestris, Hamamelis virginiana, Desfon- 
spinosa and D. Hookeri (a few 


tainea 
blooms), Mexican Orange (Choisva ternata) 


(a mass of bloom), Laurustinus, Rosemary, 
and Ceratostigma Willmotte. Es NM: 


Calceolarias: their decline as 
bedding plants 


As many will doubtless know, the yellow- 
blooming C. floribunda, so much in vogue at 
one time for massing, is, not infrequently, an 
uncertain quantity. It has a way of suddenly 
collapsing, when least expected, either just 
before or immediately the piants have started 
to bioom, and generally occurs at a time when 
it is difficult to provide substitutes. It is for 
these reasons that a number of people have 
given up the culture of bedding Calceolarias 
and have used, in their place, other things 
more reliable. To this end one has noticed a 
steady rise in favour of annuals like 
Calendulas, Coreopsis, and Chrysanthemums, 


which furnish vellow flowers in quantity. 
LEAHURST. 


it is apt to be disappointing. 


Saxifraga oppositifolia 

In my experience there is some risk in 
dividing this Saxifrage in early spring. Even 
if the plants live they are very slow in be- 
coming established, and I have more than 
once lost some when May and June have been 
hot and dry. If planted out of pots results 
may be different, but I have no experience of 
growing it in this way. This Saxifrage must 
have good drainage. lts home is, ot course, 
on the rockery, but it demands a certain 
amount of moisture, without which the 
foliage turns vellow and it does not flower. 
The beauty of this Saxifrage is best revealed 
when it is seen in big masses, such as in the 
Wisley Garden. In its highest form it carpets 
the soil with its deep-green foliage, which is 
simply smothered with its lovely bright- 
coloured blossoms. This perfect beauty can, 
however, only be realised when good culture 
is practised. I know that in northern dis- 
tricts, where the rainfall is above averaye 
and the summers are comparatively cool, this 
Saxifrage dees well and blooms freely without 


special attention, but in the warmer counties 
BYFLEET. 
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The charm of Nerines 


It’s a dull time for flowers now, but 


my Nerines remain a great joy, and will go 
on till Christmas. 

Rye. . | 

| Nerine Bowdeni | 
` Occupying a sheltered and- rather dry 
corner. in, the flower’ garden, this lovely 


_ bulbous plant has flowered remarkably well. 


It has thick glossy green leaves a foot or 
more in length, and large umbels of beauti- 
ful pale pink flowers with darker lines down 
the centre of the recurved segments and sup- 


portéd on elegant scapes 18 inches high. 


This is a choice and beautiful flower for 
warm positions, and comes into bloom just 
when those charming sun-lovers the Bella- 
donna Lilies are passing away. 


Nerine sarniensis corusca 
_ This is one of the freest-flowering of all 
the many varieties that I grow. It is also 
called corusca with the sarniensis left out. 
I had it originally from the British home of 
the Nerines—the island of Guernsey—and it 
came to me under both names. Now Barr 
and Sons, who catalogue, as a sort ‘of appen- 
dix in the Daffodil list, more named varieties 
of Nerines than all other firms put together, 
describe’ one ' which they call “ Nerine 
sarnienSis corusca (Scarlet Guernsey Lily) ” 
as having “‘ brilliant fiery orange-scarlet ” 
flowers. This is’ hot my ‘corusca, but evi- 
dently what came to me as sarniensis corusca 
major, which is a totally different plant. It 
is nothing like so free-blooming. It is as 
unlike it in colour as, among Roses, Crimson 
Rambler jis unlike Blush, Rambler. I: 
taller-growing and has more compactly-made. 
umbels. All the same, give me my Guernsey- 
named corusca. It has never failed me yet. 


A 5-inch, 6-inch, or 7-inch pot fairly full of 


bulbs may be relied upon to produce sufficient 
flower-stems to make a goodly show every 
autumn. Even Fothergillii major has to play 
second fiddle. . I have left a description of its 
colour to the last. You know the answer the 
new-rising-to-fame -school got when it: chal- 


~lenged an older one for a cricket match, 


“ Eton we know, and Harrow we know, but 
who are you?” So scarlet I know and pink 
I know, but what are you? What, a mix- 


ture of salmon and pink with a certain. 
amount of orange added? It is near what. 


is called in Ridgway’s Colour Chart, peach- 
red (Plate 1). | e E 

_ It may be because I have more of it than 
any other, and because a' mass of anything 


` ipso facto gives it an importance it would not 


otherwise have, that more than one visitor 
this autumn has singled it out as the one they 
It is a beautiful 
soft colour in itself, which I, for one, much 
appreciate. = ~* JOSEPH JACOB. 


I have long been convinced that there is a 
future for Nerines, as they are easily grown 
and afford quite a distinct scheme of colour 
in the autumn. We started some years ago 


by purchasing some of the best varieties of 


the late Mr. Elwes’s collection, and have since 
then been cross-hybridising. ` The result is 
that we have got many pretty things now 
opening and have many thousands of seed- 
lings coming on. White Knight, illustrated 
in last week’s issue, page 731, 1s one of our 


~ own seedlings, but I am sorry to say that the , 


record of its parentage is lost. It is-a good 
sturdy grower. It was, unfortunately, called 
“ White Knight ” before the flower had fully 
developed. It opens nearly white and then 
develops a silvery-pink shading. Otherwise 
I consider that the name of White Knight 


should only be given to something which is 


pure white. 


settled next year I will. 
-in Bakers Amaryllīdæ as’ varieties of N. 


Itis ` 


Aspen leaves. — 


' very partial to this plant. | 


i X 


We have lately been putting pollen on the 
two wonderful new giant’Nerines Aurora and 
Hera from the best of the smaller-flowered 


sorts, and hope to obtain some interesting 


results from these crosses, although it is 
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. 
` 


‘stated that these two giant Nerines will not _ 


seed. We have also been using their pollen — 
on the best of our smaller hybrids, and there _ 


is every evidence of the crosses having taken. 


There seems to be some confusion in the- 


names of Nerine sarniensis, N. corusca, and 


N. corusca major, and if I can get the matter ` 


sarniensis. What we offer in our list as 


= sarniensis corusca agrees in description with 


Baker’s corusca. If seems that Nerine 


They are all given . 


sarniensis in its native habitat is a variable — 


plant. . T Bay 
We received a consignment of several 
hundred bulbs this autumn, and most of 


them we have planted in a warm, sunny spot 


in our Cornish garden, whilé others we have 


potted up. One bulb bloomed-while in a dry | 


state, and appeared to me to be distinct from. 
anyother sarniensis I have seen, p 


PETER R; BARR. 


Tacsonia Van Volxemi 


‘and size of bloom seems to have counted for 


For a lofty greenhouse or conservatory in 


which the temperature is intermediate I have 


found the aboye-naihed plant very service- 
able. I have had no difficulty in getting a 


specimen planted in a -narrow_ border or. 
medium-sized tub. to . thrive sufficiently to 


coverin a reasonable`time, the whole of the- 
© roof of the. structure with healthy foliage. 


The flowers, crimson in colour, look charm- 


-ing as one surveys them' from below with, 


perhaps, the rays-of the sun passing through 
them. They are borne on long stems—about 


7 inches long—and, when the ventilators are 
_ open and air circulates, the’ blossoms àre con- 


tinually twisting round, ever moving: like thé 
fibrous loam two parts, leaf-soil one part, and 
sandy peat one part. The mealy-bug seems 
HANTS. 


Winter-flowering plants p 


The plants thrive best: in: 


— Vived. 


Salvias, Eupatoriums, Cinerarias, and 


- Primulas, and such plants generally ought 


now to be in a cool house or in pits in which 


they can be readily protected from frost. All 


are of greater service when they have been 
grown quite cool. The old Libonia- flori- 


bunda is not often met with now, yet it is a - 


bright and useful plant in a moderately- 


heated house during the winter. Showy at 
this time are pots or pans of the Kaffir Lily 
(Schizostylis coccinea), and the earlier Arum 
Lilies ought to be well and regularly fed. 
Personally, I think Arums are best when de- 


their nature is so hardy that they-are still to 


_ cry to the day when Mme. Desgrange, G. 


- Outdoor 


~ 


Chrysanthemums 


Varieties that have survived 


So great has been the output of new varie. 
ties that comparatively few peopie have been 
able to keep pace with them. As an old 
grower and exhibitor, I have no hesitation in 
saying that many, like myself, have lost count 
of the multitudes that have been boomed at 
one time or another as being superior to any 
which have preceded them 
three years they, too, were lost to sight, and 
disappeared from the show boards. In the 
Japanese section, more particularly, , this 
rapid change has been going on for some 
time, as any exhibitor will confirm, . 

CHANGES AND IMPROVEMENTS.—It would be 
foolish to say that there have been no im 
provements over the varieties sent out since, 
Say, 1880-85, years when Chrysanthemums 
rose rapidly in favour and societies were 
formed throughout the country, but I venture 
to say that changes in varieties have been 
more numerous than actual improvement, 


much. 
SURVIVALS.—Amid the bewildering list of 
varieties there have been not a few 
which have had little to commend them to 
the exhibitor at any time which have sur 
Some of these old types belong to the 
early-flowering section. Their names are not 
mentioned because of any exceptional beauty 
they possess, but rather to demonstrate that 


be found in some gardens to-day, It is afar 


Wermig, La Petite Marie, and La’ Vierge 
were first introduced, yet they are in exist- 
ence, and some of these were found amongst 


‘elghties. I still meet with folk who.owna 


--fondness for incurves like Mrs, G. Rundle, 
Geo. Glenny, and Mrs. Dixon, ‘but ‘to few — 


are their names known. - 


I have been looking over a list of exhibi- - |; 


tion varieties which were regarded-as the 


=. cream of the Chrysanthemum world in 1886. 


Not one of them has appeared at the principal 
shows, as reported in the Press, for many 
years, but one, a Japanese which ‘came 
out a few years later, viz., Source d'Or, is 
still with us. It is appreciated for its old gold 
tint and has not entirely disappeared from 
the decorative varieties. A vase of blooms cut 
from the open about 10 days ago IS before 
me, and the colour is delightful. 
COTTAGE GARDEN varieriEs.—In_ cottage 
gardens, where plants are kept more as per 
petual tenants than anywhere else, one notices 
Chrysanthemums of long standing. Pompors 


-like Black Douglas, and possibly the vey 


laved until Easter, or about that time, yet by 


the judicious use of heat their spathes may 
be had in late October and onward. Cycla- 


mens, too, will be growing apace, and they, 
» too, are best when not unduly hurried. | 


7 o W. McG. 


Heliotropes as standards and 
climbers | 

There is something to. be said in favour of 
the standard Heliotrope for staging amongst 
other plants, as well as for them grown as 
climbers. One of the best that has come 
under my notice covered the ‘back wall of a 
lean-to house, and was. grown for winter 
flowering, the buds being kept pinched off 
until autumn approached, the plant being fed 
with stimulants from time to time. As it 
was p.anted out it attained a large size, some 
hundreds of sweetly-scented trusses being 
gathered between September and April. 

| | '_-LEAHURST. 


oldest garden variety extant, Cottage Maid, 
are still to be found. MIDLANDER. 


' Chrysanthemum cuttings 


At this time of the year; that is, after zt 
plants are put under glass, ee 
spring from the base with great pae 
These, if left, will very soon become rs 3 
for use, and we must do one of two thi e 
cut them off at the base and AE 
thus get others to follow when the wae 
would come to start them for fgets ve 
or, indeed, use the same at once. een 
may hbe the better plan if one oe ane 
venience, as these autumn-roote im an 
even if they be too early for paine sen 
in their turn, be cut down low in ear} si 
These will then start from the ig young 
the soil, perhaps—and furnish seh an 
plants. A bird in the hand is wor ee 
the bush, and in this instance iy Sings thë 
happens that. when we want £00 HS. 
same are not forthcoming. 


. _ After two or. 


blooming varieties in. the early 
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Pruning fruit-trees with an object 


The season for pruning fruit-trees has 
arrived, and we ought to take advantage of 
mild weather for pressing forward that work, 
the fall of the leaves indicating the cessation 
of growth. Mild weather is preferred, be- 
cause better work can be done under com- 
fortable atmospheric conditions than under 
uncomfortable conditions. All the tools re- 
uired should be thoroughly clean and sharp. 
Ladders and steps should possess no broken 
or missing rungs. Boards upon which the 
pruner may stand in case of snow, or wet 
and cold soil, should be of suitable length, 
width, and strength, yet not unduly heavy to 
be readily movable. In case of accident it is 
well to be supplied with a good adhesive 
plaster, cotton-wool, and a little boracic acid, 
as well as a yard or two of linen in strip 
form for bandages. 

No two trees appear to require identically 
the same treatment: in any given year, still 
less do they need it in any two or more con- 
secutive years. We have to modify our 
pruning in various ways for, it may be, as 
many different reasons during different years. 


Fortunate is the pruner who quickly realises 
these facts and modifies his pruning 
accordingly. 

In pruning, our chief objects are :—(1) To 
dees to a tree. (2) To promote the pro- 
uction of good growth. (3) To obtain more 
and better fruit. By proper pruning we ob- 
fain, in due time, each of those three objects, 
because a proper form causes a maximum 
number of leaves, and a maximum area of 


» the upper surface of each of those leaves to 
be exposed to the influence of light upon and 


of air to those leaves. These conditions re- 
sult in those leaves doing the best possible 
Work for the tree, whether of wood, flowers, 
Or fruit, Light and air must have free access 
to the leaves, the result being—(1) Stronger 
and more perfect wood. (2) Flowers of more 
durability and perfect. (3) More fruit and 


‘Superior in quality and size. 


Other reasons for pruning are to restrict 
the “ heads” of the trees to a certain space. 
We lop branches for re-grafting the trees 
with other varieties, also to reduce the de- 
mands upon the root-system of a tree of un- 
usual dimensions. Each operation involves a 
knowledge of pruning, although the reasons 
or it are so different. 

PRUNING FOR FORM.—This appears to be a 
Very easy thing to do, seeing the large num- 


i 

ber of ugly, deformed, and injured trees all 
around. It is not easy. 
prune a permanent tree if he is unable to 
visualise that tree as he would like it to be 
five, ten, or twenty years or more afterward. 
The picture he wishes to make of the tree 
should be ‘‘ in his mind’s eye ” at the com- 
mencement. He who can do this will be able 
to achieve success. Pruning is not the purely 
mechanical operation it appears to be, and it 
Eor a little more than casual thought. 

To OBTAIN MORE AND BETTER FRUIT.—In a 
broad sense we may obtain more fruit from 
trees properly pruned and grown. Whether it 
will be better will largely depend upon the 
amount of light and air admitted to the fruit 
inaddition to what is admitted to all the leaves. 
The last words form the key to superior 
colour and flavour. Colouring cannot take 
place to any great extent in a week or two, 
or a month or two only. The perfect colour- 
ing of the Apple, for example, can take place 
only when the fruit has been fully exposed to 
the influence of light from the time of the 
complete formation of the Apple to the time 


of its maturity. The best-coloured Apple 
must be exposed to the full influence of light 
during practically the whole period of its 
growth. Overcrowding of shoots and 
branches must- not exist where perfectly- 
coloured fruit is required. Therefore 
pruning has to play its part in connection 
with the colouring of fruits. Pruning may, 
and does, assist in the production of colour 
upon fruits which, naturally, should possess 
colour under good cultivation. J. U. 


A well-considered plan for a 


small garden 


; 4 

At the English Women’s Exhibition, which 
has just closed at the Central Hall, West- 
minster, Messrs. Winder and Thomson, 
Lingwood Lodge, Lingwood, Norfolk, 
showed a model garden minute in every de- 
tail, which aroused considerable interest. 
We reproduce herewith the photograph of 
this model garden. The scale is 1 inch to 
the foot. The model is worthy of close con- 
sideration, for it contains, in limited space, 
manv features which garden owners desire. 
The plan is well considered, and the im- 
pressions of garden beauty appear to us to 
have been well thought out. In spite of the 


No one should ' 


759 


limited size of the plot, about three-quarters 
of an acre, the plan contains the following 


altractive features :— 


(1) Full-sized tennis lawn. 

(2) Loggia or garden room (one of the 
simplest and most beautiful of architectural 
forms) in full view of a path, planted on both 
sides with a many-coloured herbaceous 
border. The path leads to a small garden 
with a Lily pool in the centre. 

(3) An inexpensive but beautiful and quiet 

Rose garden, with a sundial where the paths 
meet. 
(4) A thatched summer-house, from which, 
through a shady pergola, one obtains 
glimpses of the Lily pool and of the Rose 
garden beyond. . 

(5) On right-hand side of this lawn is a 
low retaining wall, on which a whole variety 
of small rock plants can be grown. 

(6) Near the house a paved terrace with 
immediate access to the loggia and steps 
down to the lawn. 

(7) On the east side of the tennis lawn is 
a paved water garden, the narrow part of the 
pool spanned by a bridge, while the banks 


rooe - 


SA: ate See 


A model garden, containing many desirable features 


are planted with clumps of gay-coloured 


Irises. 

(8) North and south of the water garden 
the ground is left wild, in which are natural- 
ised various bulbs. 

(9) Simple front garden with trellised wall. 

(10) Ample provision for vegetables and 
fruit. 

(11) Note the pleasant terraced effect ob- 
tained, although there is onlv a difference of 
level of 2 feet in the land. 

This model, therefore, may show the possi- 
bilities of a small waste piece of land that has 
no natural beauties to assist. To secure 
effective and beautiful results, however, the 
garden must be planned by skilled designers 
and planted by practical horticulturists. A 
plan in time saves much pottering and still 
more disappointment. A plan jn time 
secures, in fact, the realisation of our garden 
dreams. Few people build on any scale with- 
out consulting an architect. Interest in 
building, love of architecture, and all manner 
of enthusiasm are not enough. 

Why, then, do some people think that inter- 
est in flowers, love of lawns and trees, and 
all manner of enthusiasm are enough to 
secure beautiful gardens’ A jewel in a poor 
setting mav be lost, and a beautiful picture 
in the wrong frame mav pass unnoticed. 
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_ VEGETABLES 


 Cottager’s Cabbage ` 
Adverse weathér conditions are often a 
determining factor in altering a - rule-of- 
thumb process in garden operations. Some- 
times friendly rivalry between cottagers as to 
who shall cut the first Spring Cabbage and 


also have a nice plot of evenly-grown heads © 
them > 


often leads to much discussion among 
as to ways and means of securing that pur- 
pose. None of them aim at growing big, 
weighty Cabbages. They are satisfied with 
the varieties Wheeler’s Imperial and Ellam’s 
Early. . . oO ‘ 
Seeds are usually sown about the middle 
of July and carefully netted against birds. 
In September plants are drawn and planted 
in rows on a plot from which a crop of Pota- 
toes has been lifted. Some cottagers prefer 
to prick off the seedlings about 4 inches apart 
on a corner of one of the plots and trans- 
plant in October. Both -methods are prac- 
tised in the gardens that stand on the higher 
ground away from a stream that meanders 
through this part of the country. After a 
mild, open winter success is’ assured, but 
some winters are made up of alternating 
periods of rain and frost, the result being 
that many gaps have to be filled up by plant- 
ing afresh. | -3 sade | eo“ 
Hardly two gardens are alike. The sub- 
soil of one may be chalk, another flint and 
The top 
varies in colour. Gardens close by the stream 
are invariably so damp during autumn and 


winter that planting is deferred till the spring. , 


One such cottagé garden, in particular, is so 
marshy that special treatment is necessary. 
In this case seeds are sown. about the middle 
of July and again a fortnight latér. The 


. seedlings are then pricked off about 4 inches 


apart, and by the beginning of October are 
covered over with garden lights supported at 
the corners -by stout wooden pegs driven into 
the ground. The'seedlings are not enclosed 


as in a frame, the lights being merely fixed - 


above them to ward off heavy rain. There 
has been’ some justification for that already, 


for October was a wet month, and now, at - 
` the moment of writing, rain. is falling after 


two nights’ hard frost. 

During the winter the plot intended for 
Cabbages will be dug, and, as frosts occur 
-and opportunity offers, the frozen surface soil 


_ will be broken and turned over in huge flakes, 
thereby exposing a fresh surface to the action ` 


of frost. And in places where necessary, 
ditches will be dug to carry away surplus 
water'during rainy periods. In February the 
plot will be manured and ridged, and early in 
March the ridges will be levelled and the 
ground ready for planting gut the Cabbages, 
almost all of which will be found sturdy and 
strong. It is advisable to lift carefully with 
a ball of soil to each, one and plant with a 
trowel. 

Seldom is any attempt made to grow 
Cabbages in the cottage gardens. for late 
‘summer and autumn supplies. The cater- 
pillar plague is feared. The ‘‘ cleanest green- 
stuff ’’ is grown on the allotments—a sloping 
rise of ground to the west of the village 


devoid of shelter except that which is afforded . 


by a distant hedgerow—where windy condi- 

tions prevail and the Cabbage butterfly has 

little chance to settle. J. C. G. 
Cheriion, near Alresford, Hants. 


Growing Cucumbers in frames. 
(REPLY To “ CucuMBER.”’’) 


To be successful in growing Cucumbers in 
- frames the necessary details that arise from 
day to day must be strictly. attended to or 
failure, whollv or in part, must be the inevit- 
able result. You must make up a hot-bed 


soil, too,- 


of warm manure on which to plant, procure 


, loamy soil of a light or sandy nature, and 


place about a barrowload in the centre of 
éach light. This will be sufficient for plant- 
ing in; more can be added later on when 
the roots have spread over the surface of the 
bed. If the loam is of a suitable nature 
nothing need be added to it, but if the soil 


..is poor, mix with it a little decayed manure, 


say a sixth part. Give water according to 


the state of the weather and when the soil 


~ to soak ‘the soil through. 


the sun gains much power. 


time. 
throwing the frame open wide at once. Close 


needs it, which, if sunny, would be almost 
every day. When necessary give sufficient 
If dryness is per- 
mitted mildew may intervene or the plants 
become attacked with red-spider. 

_ Cucumbers can be grown when properly 
tended without any shade, but in the case of 
the inexperienced a slight shade is advisable, 
but only sufficient to break the sun’s rays 
without making it dense. The shade would 
make the leaves thin and weak, and fruit 
production could not then reasonably be ex- 
pected to be satisfactory. When in full 


growth and in bearing a weak stimulant is 


good for them, soot-water or a little guano 
soaked in water answering the purpose. 
Ventilation must be given when there is sun- 
shine, opening the frame early and before 
s This will de- 
pend on the position of the frame. If it faces 
south give air about 8.30; if it is towards the 
east it would catch the sun earlier, and the 
lights would need to be opened before that 
-Increase the air by degrees, not 


about three in the afternoon, damping the 


frame, plants, and soil with the syringe or a 
fine‘rosed pot. The syringe is best, because 
the leaves, can be wetted on the undersides, 
which is necessary to keep down insects. 


Always use chilled water for this and the soil 
=- when watering, because cold water is highly 


injurious. Stopping of the shoots is a very 
important item in Cucumber growing. If 


7 this is neglected the crop of fruit will be 


scant and leaves plentiful. Assuming your 
plants to be some g inches high when planted, 
the points should be pinched out. This will 
cause several shoots to issue from the leaf- 
joints below, and as these extend to about 
three or four leaves pinch them again, and 
continue-this all through the season. Should 
your frame become too crowded with leaves, 
thin out some of the growths, carefully cut- 
ting out those which have no fruit on them. 
Do not allow the Cucumbers to become very 
large, as this taxes the plants unduly, and 
causes them for a time to cease bearing. 
The lights are best covered at night. In cold 
and sunless weather keep the lights closed. 

You will want one plant in each light. If 
you have to depend on the hot-bed for your 
supply of Cucumbers you must not be in too 
great a hurry to plant out unless you have 


abundance of manure, and can keep up the 


_ temperature 


in the frame by linings of 
manure. If you cannot do this, then the 
middle of May will be quite soon enough for 


vou to make a start. 


Winter greens 
There is an ample supply of Winter Greens 


this season of good quality, thanks to copious 


rains. If an exception may be made, it is, I 
think, in reference to Brussels Sprouts, some 
of which suggest a short period of growth. 
With many, Brussels Sprouts are treated as 
other winter greens, and seed is not got in 
much before the middle of March, instead of 
being sown out of doors in early autumn, or 
in warmth in January or February, con- 
sequently, they are behind all the way, and 
the crop is not so good as when longer time 


~ 
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is given for development. Often sone may 
see Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, and Curly Rale 
as the only standby, and little room is found 
for Purple-sprouting Broccoli, one of the 
most useful of spring vegetables. ‘It should 
not be lost sight of that in severg winter, 
when ordinary Broccoli fails, the hardier 
Purple-sprouting holds its own. 4 | 

LEAHURST, 


PESTS | _ 
Heart and dart moth  - 


The caterpillars of this moth age capable 
of doing an“ immense amount of harm 
in the rock garden. They live. just be 
neath the surface of the ground, and havea 
propensity for feeding on the stem or roots of 
plants, biting them_right through so as fo 
kill the plant. I have had thein destry 
silver Saxifrages in this way, as well as 
choice Campanulas and Primulas. “Often 
their presence is only revealed bya healthy 
plant withering away quite unadécountably, 
until one finds, on removing a little of the 
earth from the collar of the dying plant, a 
curled-up,  _ tough-skinned, | 
grub, which has been responsible for the mis. 
chief. Quite recently I lost a healthy lot of 
Primula Aileen - Aroon from. this cause, 
Where this pest occurs, and it seems to be 
common everywhere, a sharp watch should 
be kept upon choice plants, and-upon the 


slightest appearance of flagging the surface ` 


of the soil should be investigated.. Pieces of 
Carrot or Turnip buried just below: the sur 
face make good traps. ONL 


NOTES AND REPLIES 
American blight on Apple-trees 


Seventeen years ago I planted 4o Apple 
trees which have produced very few Apples. 


For years American- blight has been the ` 


trouble. I have tried a good many remedies 
unsuccessfully. This year the blight is-more 
prominent, and I should be thankful if vou 
could kindly inform me of some satisfactory 
treatment in your columns. | 
Dwar APPLES. 
[Your Apple-trees, which, as you say, are 
much infested with American ‘blight, are 
evidence of a somewhat serious condition, 
which ought to be drastically dealt with. 
Your first course should be to severely prune 
the trees and at once, as soon as cut off, have 
the prunings collected and burned. Then fil 
a copper with water, which should be kept 
boiling. Put 4 ounces of soft-soap and one 
of soda into a pail and nearly fill with boiling 
water. At once take it to the trees and com 
mence to scrub- out the blight, Have the 


pail frequently refilled, using more soap ant- 


soda until all the trees have been dealt wit ; 
Use for scrubbing a large, fairly stiff ian 
brush. A week later make up a causl 


alkali solution. To make 10 gallons, weigh. 


1 lb. of caustic soda, keeping .the hands 
covered with gloves. Put it into a pail vn 
filled with water, add to it 2 Ib. of what Me 
chemists know as carbonate of potash, Pa 
also known as commercial potash.. Stir ti 
dissolved, then make up to 10 gallons pa 
large tub. To this add 4 lb. of soft-soap s 
solved in a little boiling water, then add ; } 
the rest. Well stir the whole. It s 
ready for use. Choosing a quiet day, sar 
the trees all over when the leaves ail 
fallen, especially the parts most hg a 
the blight, with this solution, and i. “t0 
enough make more. Care should be taken : 
wear old clothes and leather gloves, he 
solution would otherwise burn the ape 
operator. It should always be applies ten 
the wind. This solution is the most rae 
destrover of insect life, eggs, 0! moss | 

known to the gardener.] 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent cach should ba on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants ~All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and pointsa of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than ono kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 
Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 
Begonia Rex unhealthy 


(Devon).—Your Begonias have been. at- 


tacked by thrips. Begonia Rex thrives best 
in an intermediate temperature, for in a stove 
the plants are apt to become drawn and liable 
to the attacks of insect pests. A winter tem- 
perature of 55 degs. to 65 degs. suits them 
well, with a corresponding rise as spring 
advances. During the summer the more 
delicate varieties need a little fire-heat, but 
the majority will thrive in an unheated struc- 
ture at that season. An ordinary greenhouse 
With ample ventilation, such as Pelar- 
goniums, Begonias, and Fuchsias delight in, 
Is not a suitable place for them, as they re- 
quire much less air and a shady spot. As 
the nights begin to get cold a little fire-heat 
will be again necessary. The more robust 


members of this section do fairly well as 
window plants throughout the summer, pro- 
vided they do not get any direct sunshine. 
One thing, however, detracts from their 


value in this respect, and that is the rough, 
hairy surface of the leaves quickly collects 
the dust, so that it is often necessary to take 
them out-of-doors and give a gentle syringing, 
as the surface is too uneven for sponging to 
be indulged in. An important item in the 


Culture of these Begonias is to see that they 


do not get over-watered during the winter 


*:- Months; indeed, at that time many of them 


come partially dormant, when enough 
Water must be given to keep the soil moist, 
Then, on the return of spring, 
is the best time to repot. In carrying out 
this Operation shake out the major portion of 
the old soil and repot in a mixture of equal 
Parts of loam and leaf-mould or peat, with a 
good sprinkling of sand. At this spring pot- 


ing care should be taken not to put into too 


arge a pot; indeed, in many cases the better 
plan will be to pot the plant in a smaller pot 


' than it was previously in, and shift on when 
= this smaller pot is well filled with roots. This 


does not apply to all, but is often necessary 
in the case of the weaker-growing kinds. 


at Violet Princess of Wales 


(F.).—This is a strong grower, and should 
do perfectly well in your locality in the open 


` m halfeshady places. Frame culture is not 
p Loe ed è - . 
2 desirable for this, but for such as Neapolitan, 


farie Louise, ete., it is best when winter 
flowering is the thing aimed at. The best 
Way to grow Violets for winter work is to 
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secure cuttings, put into shallow boxes and 
frame for winter, and plant in open beds in 

arly April. In September ensuing lift and 
plant in frames near the glass, ventilating 
freely the while. At the same time as this is 
done cuttings—i.e., unflowered runners—may 
be secured for next year. These always give 
much better results than divided stock. 


Gladiolus | 

(R. B.).—The question of hardiness in 
these plants is always relative to position, 
the kind of soil, and the depth of planting. 
Many kinds are safe when planted 6 inches 
deep, but in heavy soil we cannot say they are 
benefited by leaving them in the ground. If 
early replanted they are best for a rest. 
Bride and its allies are of a different set and 
nearly evergreen, or, in other words, the root- 
ing is continuous. At the same time, the 
growth even of these so early comes through 
the soil that much damage ensues in times of 
heavy snow. Therefore, we by no means 
recommend leaving the corms in the soil 
generally, but rather in exceptional condi- 
tions that may be well known, or the class of 
soil fully described. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
Propagating the Japanese Maple 


(Devon).—A considerable amount of care 
and knowledge, and the necessary appliances 
are required for the successful propagation of 
the Japanese Maple, the increase of which, as 
a rule, is left to the nurservmen who make a 
speciality of such subjects. It is by them 
grafted on Acer palmatum, which is raised 
by them for the purpose either by lavers or 
seeds. We do not think you would have any 
success in attempting it. You can move any 
plants you may wish to transplant at the 


present time. 
FRUIT 

Apple scab (Fusicladium dendriticum) 

(R. B.).—Pear scab (Fusicladium pirinum), 
together with brown rot of Apples and Pears 
(Monilia fructigena), may all be successfully 
dealt with if the trees are spraved after the 
winter pruning with Woburn wash, and in 
summer either with Bordeaux mixture at half 
or summer strength or with sulphide of 
potassium, preferably the latter. The 
Woburn wash contains fungicidal as well as 
caustic properties, and the trees should be 
sprayed with it. Bordeaux mixture can 
be purchased ready for use. To make the 
other remedy named dissolve 1 oz. of sulphide 
in 3 gallons of hot water in which first dis- 
solve 14 ozs. soft-soap. Summer spraving 
should be done as soon as any sign of disease 
appears, on two or three occasions at inter- 
vals of ro or 14 davs. Be careful to cut off 
and burn all affected twigs and portions of 
branches, also prunings and dead leaves. In 
summer keep the ground beneath the trees in 


a clean state of cultivation. 


VEGETABLES 


Celery feaves diseased 

(J. T. H.).—Your Celery leaves have been 
attacked by the Celery-leaf spot fungus 
(Septoria petroselini var. apii). Pick off and 
burn all the infested leaves and spray the 
others with Bordeaux mixture or an 
ammoniacal solution of carbonate of copper. 
Dissolve r oz. of carbonate of copper and 
5 ozs. of carbonate of ammonia in a quart of 
hot water, then add 16 gallons of water. If 
vou, next year, see any signs cf the fungus 
spray twice lightly with Bordeaux mixture. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Destroying tree stumps 
(G. Deacon).—The following is said to be 


a good recipe. In the autumn bore a hole 


The ` 
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1 inch or 2 inches in diameter and 18 inches 
deep. Into this put 14 ozs. of saltpetre, fill 
with water, and plug up close. In the fol- 
lowing spring put into the same hole half a 
gill of kerosene and then light. The stump 
will smoulder away without blazing, and 
leave nothing but ashes. The best way and 
the quickest is to grub up the stumps. 


| Night soil - 


(Devon).—This is an excellent manure for 
all garden crops. It is very strong and 
should be used with the utmost care. Before 
‘applying it to the land it should be mixed 
-with an equal portion of loam or peat and 
allowed to lie for several months before 


digging it into the ground. 


NAMES OF FRUIT 


P. L.—Apples: 1, Flower of Kent; 2, 
Gloria Mundi; 3, Lane’s Prince Albert; 4, 


H. W.—Apples: 1, Cox's Orange; 2, 
Hoary Morning; 3, Minchall Crab; 4, Mere 
de Menage. ? 

E. B.—Apples: 1, French Crab; 2, Lemon 
Pippin; 3, Rymer; Pear : Glou Morceau. 

B. W. J.—Apples : King of the Pippins; 
2, Emperor Alexander; 3, Sops in Wine; 4, 
French Crab. Two varieties have evidently 
been grafted on the same tree. 

P.—Apples: 1, Wellington; 2, Blenheim 
Orange; 3, Norfolk Beautin; 4, Sturmer. 

M. D.—Apples: 1, King of the Pippins; 2, 
Golden Noble; 3, Newton Wonder; 4, 
Alfriston. 

F. S. S.—Quite impossible to name from 
such half-rotten specimens as you send us. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


J. W. Cole and Son, Westwood Nurseries, 
Peterborough.—New and choice Chrysanthe- 
mums, Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and other 
greenhouse plants. 

F. H. Williams, 85, Park Road, Leyton, 
Essex.—Catalogue of Chrysanthemums, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Allwoodi, etc. 


Plant-hunting in the Alpes Maritimes 


The Town Hall, Tunbridge Wells, was 
crowded on the evening of November 16th, 
when Mr. Herbert Cowley, the newly- 
appointed Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
lectured before the Tunbridge Wells Natural 
History and Philosophical Society on “ Plant- 
hunting in the Wild Maritime Alps.” The 
lecturer has travelled far and wide in the 
mountains of Europe, plant-hunting having 
taken him into the backwoods of the Balkan 
Mountains, the Tyrol and Dolomites, over 
the Pyrenees, and lastly in the Alpes Mari- 
times. After referring to the famous gardens 
at La Mortola, the lecturer described the wild 
and rugged mountains that lie behind the 
fashionable watering places of Monte Carlo 
and Mentone. Manv views were shown of 
the Roja Valley, Jeading from Ventimiglia to 
St. Dalmatzzo di Tenda, where Gentians, 
Primulas and Dianthus, and other lovely 
Alpines abound. The lecturer described his 
lonely pilgrimage up the little-known Val 
Casterino, making the ascent of the moun- 
tains Sabione and the snow-capped Abiso. 
The views of Martagon Lilies on the slopes of 
Monte Bego, and Saxifraga lantoscana and 
other rare Saxifrages on the rocky cliffs were 
greatly appreciated, and afforded a unique 
opportunity of seeing how these rare plants 
flourish in their mountain homes. Many of 
the photographs were taken at great risk, 
while the groups of peasants and shepherds, 
among whom the lecturer spent his time, 
showed that these simple folk could be ex- 
tremely quarrelsome among themselves when 
not engaged in their peaceful occupations. 
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ORCHIDS ~ 


Dendrobium Phalenopsis . 


Among, autumn and winter - flowering 
Orchids D. Phalzenopsis occupies a high posi- 
tion, and in many collections it is represented 
by several dozen plants. ) 
each from 15 inches to’ 20 inches in. length, 
are Clothed on the el ses part with leaves each’ 
5 inches or 6 inches long. The arching 
spikes bear from 10 to 15 fairly large flowers, 
which are deep rose shaded with magenta- | 
purple, but these vary somewhat in colour, 


‘and a number of distinct varieties have re-` 


ceived awards from the Royal Horticultural 
Society. During the autumn and early 
winter this Dendrobium is often exhibited at 
the Society’s fortnightly meetings. D. 
Phalzenopsis received its specific name from a 
resemblance of its flowers to those of the Moth. 


Orchids, and this fact will give most people . 


an idea.of the beauty of this fine Dendrobe. 
It is a native of North Australia and probably 
New Guinea, while it has also, been found on 
the island of Timor-Lant. When exhibited by 
Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, in 1884, it gained — 
a first-class certificate, and since that date it 
has been occasionally imported ‘to this 
country. 

When the flower-scapes have been removed 


the plants undergo a season of rest, when - 


they are exposed to all the light possible, and 
the roots are only afforded sufficient water to 
keep the stems in a: plump and rigid con- » 
dition. During this period of repose the tem- 
perature is kept at about 55 degs., with a fall 
of 5 degs. if the weather is very cold and the 
atmosphere is on the dry side; in fact no 
damping down will be needed. When the 


plants start into growth, about April or May, 
_ any repotting or top-dressing with new soil 
‘can be done, and over-potting ‘must be 


guarded against. Shallow pans without side 


holes are the. best receptacles, and they are 


XN 


snot to injure the roots, 


filled to one-half of their depth with drain- 
age. Wire handles are attached, which will. 
serve as supports for the'stems and for sus- 
pending the plants from the roof if this mòde 
of culture is practised. Jt is recommended 
for lofty structures, but with low, modern 
houses the plants are best accommodated on 
the stage. Very little soil is required and the 
most suitable compost is Osmunda-fibre or 
good quality peat with just a sprinkling of 
Sphagnum Moss. It is made fairly firm and 
brought up level with the rim of the pan. 
Annual repotting is not advised, but to obtain 
good results the rooting medium must be in a 
sweet condition, so occasionally a little top- 
dressing will suffice, To top-dress an Orchid 
first of all pick out all the sour and decayed 
soil from around the base of the plant, so as 
: and then replace it 
with fresh material. When repotting the- 
whole of the old soil is removed, dead roots 
cut away, and the back pseudo-bulbs reduced 
to three behind the lead or new growth. 
© D. Phalznopsis completes its season’s 
growth in a very short time, so when the 
plants have once started every encouragement 
should be given. A moist growing atmo- 
sphere is essential. Shade will be needed 
during the hottest part of the day, and the 
temperature ought to be kept between 
65 degs. and 70 degs. There will be little 
difficulty in this direction, the sun will be 
strong, and no harm. will accrue if the tem- 
perature rises to 80 degs. or go degs. A 
little ventilation is allowed, and’ when the 
weather is hot the floors and stages are 


The pseudo-bulbs, . 


oœ This 


I 


sprinkled with water twice daily, while the - 


plants will benefit by a light spray overhead. 
The ventilators are closed early in the after- 
noon and the shading removed, which will 
cause a hot, moist atmosphere in which they 
delight during the active season. . When the 


TON 
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pseudo-bulbs are nearly completed; a condition 
that can be readily ascertained by the appear- 


ance of a terminal leaf on each new growth,’ 


the atmosphere is then kept less. moist, more 
air is admitted, and the plants are gradually 
inured to the full rays of the sun. At this 


stage the compost will dry out rather quickly, . 


from 
W. B. 


Epiphronitis Veitchi 
is a hybrid between 


and on no account must the roots suffer 
the Jack of water., — . 


may be described: as a dwarf edition ofthe 
latter parent. It partakes of the general 
habit of the Epidendrum, producing a quan- 


tity of. roots from the stems, also a number | 


of side growths. which may be used for propa- 


gating when they have attained sufficient size ` 


for removal. This ‘plant blooms during the 
summer, and at the present’ time new roots 
will appear on the young growths, so if any 


fresh soil is needed, now is a suitable time. 


for repotting. Well-drained pans are the 


best receptacles, and to produce a fine effect ` 


several growths must be ‘placed in one pan. 
The rooting medium consists of good quality 
peat, Sphagnum. Moss, and _partly-decayed 
Oak or Beech leaves in equal parts. Make 
the soil fairly firm around the base of the 
stems, and for a few weeks afford water in 
moderation, but the syringe can be used twice 


daily whenever the weather is fine. 
uty 


| Be 
Swanley Horticultural College 


'. The annual general meeting of the mem- 
-bers of this College was held on Tuesday, 


November 2oth, Lady Falmouth in the chair. 


‘In moving the adoption of the annual report 


the Chairman drew attention to the develop- 
ments which have taken place in the equip- 


~ Norwich Chrysanthemum Show 


ment of the College during the year. These 


include a new jam factory, which has greatly 
helped the fruit bottling and jam making, 
and prizes for these two articles have been 
obtained for two years running at the Dairy 
Show; a new -Carnation-house, built by 
Messrs. Wm. Duncan Tucker and Sons, Ltd. ; 
and a rock and water garden, which was ex- 


pected to be a most attractive feature. The- 


poultry department had also been re- 
organised, and there was now a one yeat’s 
course for which a certificate was given, and 
a more extended course for special students. 
Although it was seen from the report that the 
number of students attending during the year 
—8o—was slightly less than the previous 
year, this was attributable to two causes—a 
change in date of beginning the College 
vear, and the general financial depression of 
the country, and the Governors were confident 
that the work of the College is becoming 
more widely known, not only in this country 
but also abroad. Also the College has re- 


ceived several offers of posts which at the. 


time they were unable to fill, as there were no 
students available, while all who wanted posts 


at the completion of their training were suc- 


cessful in obtaining them. 
The report and balance-sheet were adopted. 
Mr. W. G. Lobjoit, one of the Ministry of 
Agriculture’s representatives ofi the Board, 


paid a well-deserved tribute to the work of | 


Lady Falmouth in the organisation of the 
College, and said that, there was no doubt 
that the College was now the best centre in 
the country for providing horticultural educa- 
tion for women. Miss Cracknell was re- 
nominated and Miss Hartley was nominated 
to the governing body as representing the old 
students, and two of the retiring Governors, 
Professor Blackman and Miss Wilkinson, 
were re-elected, the third retiring Governor, 
Miss Smithers, having resigned. Miss Old- 
ham was elected to fill the vacancy. The 
other Governors were re-elected, with Lady 
Falmouth continuing in the chair. ee 


| Sophronitis . 
grandiflora and Epidendrum radicans, and’ 


`~ Ferns, was put up by Mr. C. H. Walter, 


23rd, and 24th, was a decided impr 
-than last year. 


Pears throughout the district. 
_ Sandys-Winsch, the Secretary, had made a 


ey Park, the Misses McLintock, Calton 


` contained good specimen blooms. Another 
group, consisting of some extra-well-grown 


‘flowered . varieties are fast gaining public 
favour, but I fear that growers are bringing 


‘of table, three vases deep, and they were not 
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- This, held at Norwich on Novemb 
ovement 

over the past several years. There: were %5 
more entries in the Chrysanthemum classes 
l There was a falling off in 
fruit entries, due mainly to the failure of the 


Captain A, 


decided improvement in the arrangement of 
the exhibits. Three groups, $ feet in 
diameter, were staged, consisting’of Chry- 
anthemums in pots and fine-foliaged plants, 
hese came from Mrs. Barker-Hahlo, Lang- 


Grove, and the Norwich Corporation Parks 
Department; they were well arranged, and 


Glorie de Lorraine, Begonias, with Adiantum 


Drayton. The large flowers of the best 
Japanese were greatly admired. There were 
three entries in the class for 36 blooms in not 
less than 18 varieties, besides numerous ex 
hibitors in the smaller classes, Single 


out varieties that are too floppy. . 
An exhibit worth a special mention was the 

collection of berried shrubs set up from Earl 

ham Hall. There were about 20 feet length 


puny little bits, but good, big bunches cf 
each. -Mr. J. E. Fitt, the gardener, deserved 
great praise for the grouping. Awarded a 
gold medal. Another interesting exhibit was 
a collection of the best kinds of dessert Pears 
from the gardens of J. A. Christie, Esq, 


Framingham Manor, for although, as we 


have said, Pears in general in the district are 
a failure, Mr. Christie has managed to get 
part of a crop of his choice varieties. Mr. S. 
High, the gardener, had tastefully arranged 
them with some very dwarf white Chrysar 
themum plants. 

Bright features were the Salvias, Gloire de 
Lorraine, Begonias, Zonal Pelargomums, 
and Primulas. : 

In the fruit section, Grapes were not near 
so much in evidence as formerly. Splendid 
examples of both dessert and kitchem Apples 
were staged by the Hon. Mrs. Petre, West 
wick, ‘and*this lady had also the best Pears 
in all the competitive classes. Vegetables 
taken in a general way, were very good. 
Many exhibitors still think size alone 1$ the 
desideratum for such things as Onions, Cab- 
bages, and root crops. Judges want to keep 
awake to the fact that vegetables ate grown 
to eat, or should be, and that utility and 
quality are the essential points for such a pur 
pose. . 

The trade growers contributed largely to 
the success of the show. Messrs. Daniels 
Bros., Ltd., Norwich, made a display of fruit 
side by side with trees and bushes such 3s 
they send out. Mr. C. Engelmann al 
Messrs. Allwood Bros. brought lovely dis 
plays of Carnations. Sutton’s had one 0 
their distinctive arrays of vegetables 
Baker’s, Wolverhampton, had shrubs a 
decorative Chrysanthemums. Messrs. Lus 
ford. and Co., Harlow, had a very compre 
hensive display of Chrysanthemums, # 
there were some of the bright Anemones iom 
Reamsbottom and Co. wadi 

The Norfolk Agricultural Committee k 
gone to the. trouble of showing mM pap 
most ingenious “Cutler ” Apple-gra 
machine worked by a small petrol af i 
This and. the- subsequent packing into Me 
were in the hands of Mr. H. Goude, 5-2-2 
Mr. Middleton, and Mr. Turnbull. he 

Inclement weather prevailed dung 
first two days, which greatly aie p. 
revenue. i i 
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ROSES 


Planting in’ a wet autumn 

If the last two weeks are anything 
to go by it would appear that we are to 
experience a wet season for planting. The 
bed prepared for a batch of this year’s new 
Roses is lying in the best possible state for 
working in wet weather, but many amateurs 
are fecling anxious as to the best method of 
procedure now that the planting season has 
arrived. 

As to planting Roses in such a season as 
the present, it is a question more of condition 
of soil. If the soil has been thrown up rough 
in September it will have a better chance of 
being aerated by the wind, even if the 
weather does remain showery and dull. Some 
have prepared their beds, bringing the soil to 
a fine, even surface, which, after the recent 
rains, will be in a caked and sodden con- 
dition, especially on heavy soils. I would 
advise going over the beds with a spade, 
throwing the soil up in high ridges; thea, as 
the opportunity of a dry day presents itself, 
forking down enough for immediate plant- 
ing. Of course, if one has a good stock of 
prepared compost at hand, which has been 
kept under cover,’ it does not matter if the bed 
Is wet, for a shovelful or two of this right on 
the roots will enable the plants to start form- 
ing new roots at once. I always prefer 
planting in autumn rather than in spring. 

Readers who have to deal with heavy clay 
soils should procure a quantity of burnt earth 
or ashes to mingle with the soil at the time 
of digging. This will keep it free and open, 
letting in air and warmth. If the bed has 
no natural drainage an artificial system 

. should be arranged by cutting out a deep, 
harrow trench, putting into the bottom a 
layer of pebbles or broken bricks about a foot 
deep, then filling in the soil. 


If one contemplates planting new varieties , 


it is much better to allot a new border to 
them, so that the whole of the soil can be 
moved rather than put them in here and 


ere among established plants. 
PENPRAZE. 


Standard Roses on rugosa stock 


A few years ago standard Roses were only 
Purane budded upor the wild Briars of our 
ledgerows. As these began to be scarce 
Someone conceived the idea of utilising Rosa 
rugosa as a stock. This R. rugosa is not the 
rommon variety that bears the large fruit or 
eps, but a variety named Germanica, which 
yields a Pretty pink flower and bunches of 
coral-coloured seed-pods of a small size. To 
Produce the tall stems necessary for a 
standard the growth must be rapid, and so 
far we in England have been unable to pro- 
duce them, so that we have to procure them 
from Holland, They grow very rapidly on 
the peaty soil of Holland, which is ‘also’ 
Mmigated, so that in two vears from the 
cutting a nice straight stem is available. 

lhe Roses budded upon them in England 
become thoroughly well ripened; far diflerent 
from the soft, pithy trees the Dutchman sends 
us if he can. i 

l have nothing to sav against the English 
Briar for standard Roses excepting that it 
does not make the beautiful fibrous reots such 
tS R, rugosa will make. 

If one purchases a dozen standards on 
English Briar he will almost be sure to re- 
teve three or four out of the dozen with a 
thick knob and practically no fibrous roots, 
these having been broken off in d'gyging up. 
Then asin, the price of such trees is per- 
haps nearly double that of a R. rugosa 
Standard. It is a well-known fact that the 
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lovely Pernettvana Roses thrive best on R. 
rugosa. 

I had a letter recently from a friend in Aus- 
tralia in which he says that they are using as 
a stock for standard Roses a variety named 
Ragged Robin, and he says standards of Los 
Angeles upon it are a perfect picture. This 
Ragged Robin is none other than our old 
friend Gloire des Rosomanes. I have some 
bushes of Wm. F. Dreer upon this stock sent 
to me from California, and truly they are 
wonderful. 

I would strongly advise my readers to give 
the R. rugosa stock a trial, insisting that the 
trees must be British grown. PENPRAZE. 


A bed of brilliant Roses 


There is now in commerce quite a good 
number of brilliant Roses. Yet in moving 
about the country it is seldom a really strik- 
ing mass of any one colour is seen. Beds of 
various colours, chiefly pinks and yellows, 
are often seen, 

For a fine autumnal display of crimson and 
scarlet Roses a bed consisting of a centre 
pillar of climbing Chateau de Clos Vougeot, 
with standards of the same variety dotted 
over the bed at a convenient distance from 
each other, say, 6 feet apart. Then, as a 
ground work, I should suggest K. of K. as a 
centre group, then a ring of General 
McArthur, and another ring of Hortulanus 
Budde and Lady M. Stewart. To put a 
finishing touch to the bed an edging of that 
charming little velvet-crimson Polyantha 
Elbouissante should be planted. Such a bed 
as I describe would produce a most striking 
effect, not only in September and October, 
but it would give a brilliant mass of colour jn 
July and August. ` 

All the varieties mentioned have been 
flowering freely since the commencement of 
the season. PENPRAZE. 


“ Gardening Ilustrated ý 
Medal Winners 


ABERDARE VALLEY GARDENERS’ SOCIETY : 
Mrs. E. Smith, highest points Chrysanthe- 
mums. | 

ABERYSTWYTH CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY : 
Mr. J. W. Forster, highest points, amateurs. 

AYLESBURY CURYSANTHEMUM, FRUIT, AND 
VEGETABLE Society: Mr. H. Turner (second 
year), highest points vegetable classes. 

Batit GARDENERS’ Society: Mr. F. Russell, 
Chrysanthemums. 

BEDFORD AND DISTRICT CHRYSANTHEMUM 
Society : Mr. Geo. Myers, highest points. 

BEVERLEY AND Disrrict CHRYSANTHEMUM 
Society: Mr. W. J. Earl (gardener to Mrs. 
A. Wilson), highest points. 

BIDEFORD AND District HORTICULTURAL 
sociery: Mr. G. Bluett, open class, Per- 
petual-flowering Carnations. 

BIRMINGHAM AND MibLaND Counties Gar- 
DENERS” Association : Mr. A. H. Ford, vase 
of outdoor Chrysanthemums. 

BisHor AUCKLAND CHRYSANTHEMUM AND 
PforTICULTURAL Society: Mr. J. C. Walker, 
single Chrysanthemums. 

BLACKBURN AND) Districr HORtCULTURAL 
Socifty: Dr. Foley, three pots single Chrys- 
anthemums. 

Botton HorricULTURAL AND CHRYSANTHE- 
MEM Soctety: Mr. J. Kav, four vases Chrys- 
anthemum blooms. 

BouGiton MONCHELSEA COTTAGE GAR- 
DENERS? Society: Mr. Geo. Pike, Potatoes. 

BrisroL LLORTICULTURAL AND CHRYSANTHE- 
MUM Socwry: Mr. H. R. Palmer, 12 
Japanese Chrysanthemums., 

BURTON =- ON - [RENT CHRYSANTHEMUM 
society: Mr. G. A. Gretton, six Japanese 
Diooms. 


Des. AND WALMER LIOR TICULIURAL 
sociery: Mr. F. Bates, highest points two 
shows. 
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DERBYSHIRE GARDENERS’ ASSOCIATION : 
Messrs. G. Potter and F. Brown, highest 
points artisan members’ classes, , 

DONCASTER CHRYSANTHEMUM, FRUIT, AND 
VEGETABLE Society: Mr. C. Lee, highest 
points cut blooms, amateurs. 

DoucLas ALLOTMENTS ASSOCIATION: Mr. 
Geo. E. Lace, best exhibit. 

EGnuamM AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION; Mr. J. Orford (second year), best ex-' 
hibit. 

FAREHAM AND District HORTICULTURAL 
Association : Mr. G. Barnard, vegetables. 

FINCHLEY CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY : Mr. A. 
Jones, highest points, 

FOLKESTONE GARDENERS’ 
J. C. Spickett, highest points. 

Forest Hatt CHRYSANTHEMUM 
Mr. D. Turney, vegetables. 

GRANGE - OVER - SANDS CHRYSANTHEMUM 
society: Mr. J. G. Martin, three Chrys- 
anthemum blooms, disbudded. 

HALSTEAD ALLOTMENT ASSOCIATION : Mr. E. 
Beckwith, highest points. 

HERtForD Horticutturac Society : Mr. J. 
Green, highest points. l 

Hiırcuin Curysantuemum Society: Mr. T. 
Pateman (gardener to Sir Chas. Nall-Cain), 
best Japanese bloom. 

Hornsey asp Disrricr CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SocierY : Mr. J. C. Cooper. 

Hutt Garvex Vittace HORTICULTURAL 
Society : Mr. G. Jessop, points. 

King’s Lyxn HORTICULTURAL Society : Mr. 
S. Procjor, three vases single-flowered Chrys- 
anthemums. , 

Lewes anb Disrricr HortICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. Frank Russell, highest points 
amateur classes, 

RAMSBOTTOM ALLOTMENT 
SOCIATION : Mr. Jas. Lord. 

Rocupate aNp District CHRYSANTHEMUM 
Society: Messrs. H. and E. Wilkinson, 
highest points Chrysanthemums in, pots. 

ROYTON ALLOTMENTS AND GARDENERS’ As- 
SOCIATION : Mr. P. Eaglan, Potatoes. 

SHEFFIELD CHRYSANTHEMUM SociETY ; Mr. 
F. Dobson, collection of vegetables. 

SLINFOLD HORTICULTURAL SocieTY: Mr. G. 
Turner (gardener to W. G. Fladgate, Esq.), 
vegetables. 

SKENFRITH TPLORTICULTURAL: AND INDUSTRIAL 
Society: Mr. Thos. Lawrence (second year), 
best exhibit, 

SURBITON AND District CHRYSANTHEMUM 
sociEty: Mr. C. Hawkins, Japanese cut 
blooms. 

TucuFietp asb Disiricr T LORTICULIURA, 
Society: Mr. G. D. Barnard (second year). 

Wesr Jas TIORTICULTURAL AND CHRys- 
ANTHEMUM  SociEIyY: Mr. W. R. King, 
highest points vegetab'es. | 

Witirey Bay axp MONKSEATON CHRYS- 
ANTHEMUM Society : Mr. J. R. Riddell (second 
year), Most points amateur section. 

WIMBLEDON AND District GARDENING 
Sociery: Mr. M. H. Wheals. highest points, 
amateurs, 


Socikty: Mr. 
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LATE REPLY 


Gymnocladus 

(Mrs. Ruggles Brice).—This consists of two 
summer-leafing pod-bearing trees, one G. 
canadensis (the Kentucky Coffee-tree, a 
native of the eastern and central United 
States), the other of China, both most nearly 
related to Gleditschia. The American species 
is perfectly hardy in the south of Eurcpe, but 
grows very slowly, and hardiv ever flowers. 
It likes a rich loamy soil. There is a fine 
specimen at Claremont which is 60 feet high 
and 7 feet in girth of trunk, and flowers 
frequently. The other, G. chinensis, is a 
native of China, and said by Dr. Henry to be 
rather rare. It was introduced to Kew jn 
ISSS, but is not hardy there, and only likely 
to succeed in the mildest parts “of the 
kingdom. 
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. FERNS 
Saving Fern spores 


f If spores are sown during the autumn a 
| good supply of seedlings for early spring 
T work is ensured. Although Fern spores may 
be sown at any season, and good results, fol- 
low, it is from those sown either early in the 
| . Spring’ or during the autumn that success is- 
E best obtained, Itis during the summer and 
autumn that spores should be collected, for 
those matured during the bright, sunny 
weather invariably prove more prolific than 
those produced during the dull, damp winter 
months. As much depends upon collecting 
o, the spores at the right time as in the sowing 
- and after treatment. Itis not an uncommon 
error to suppose that the fertile fronds will 
lj E hold their spores for an almost indefinite 
period, with the result that the fronds are 
oftén taken after all the best spores have 
escaped. Take Pteris argyrea as an instance. 
‘The true spores are black, and they. drop 
a | from the fronds as soon as the spore cases 
: . are open, but there still remain the spore 
‘cases, and when these are rubbed a lot of fine 
brown dust is obtained, which may by chance 
contain some good spores, but all the best 
will be gone. This applies to all Ferns in a 
more or less degree. __ . 

In collecting Fern spores it is interesting to 
note the various shades of colour. The 
Adiantums vary; some (as in A. scutum) are 
yellow, others vary from pale brown %o. black 


almost black). The true spores of Osmunda 
palustris are bright green, of Dicksonia 
antarctica bright yellow, and, if taken at the 
right time, very abundant. In the Gymno- 
grammas (gold and silver) the spores are 
almost black. .Generally a good deal of the 
coloured powder comes off with the spores, 
but, if lightly shaken on a piece of paper, the 
dark (true) spores will be found underneath 
. the yellow or white powder. Another im- 


a 


them from plants which have been isolated, 
; as far as possible, from others which produce 
spores freely. I like to take the fronds as 
soon as the spore cases begin to open. 
Although it is generally supposed that, Fern 
` spores will keep for an almost indefinite time, 
and under various conditions, I am quite 
satisfied that they soon perish, and, although 
under favourable conditions they may retain 
their vitality for a considerable time, there 
Ru is great risk in using spores which have been 
‘kept long, especially if they have been damp. 
ft I prefer to have new spores,.when possible, or 
T for spring sowing those collected now may be 
Ei relied upon, but they should be properly dried 
be | and then kept in a cool, dry place. If more 
a attention were paid to collecting and keeping 
B spores under proper conditions so many 
E a failuiggs would not occur. GROWER. 
A ae Ferns under glass 
| E = At this season many Ferns will be resting, 
a and, in the case of such, much less water 
should be given, although it is bad policy to. 
withhold moisture entirely. - The resting 
period of what are usually called evergreen 
| Ferns is when one set of fronds has matured 
E -© and before a fresh set has begun to form, so 
i the inexperienced grower will be able to judge 
when to give less water. Other Ferns, 
chiefly young pieces, which are -in vigorous 
health, will, of course, require plenty of mois- 
ture, and toʻobtain a deeper green in the 
leaves it is advised that a little sulphate of, 
ammonia be given in solution. (As the term: 
“little ”?” is rather vague, 4 oz. to each gallon 
of water ought not to be exceeded.) Sul- 
i phate of ammonia should never be sprinkled 
on the surface of the pots or the fumes may 
a oe make the fronds brown and unsightly. Spores 


| 


_Adiantums come away -very quickly 


(A. cuneatum is brown and A. æmulum 


portant matter in collecting spores is to take - 


= anthemums. 
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of Ferns may be sown now. Pterises and 
if the 
McG. 
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spores be fresh. l 
Hardy Ferns 


The craze for tidiness at‘this season leads 
to the removal of the withered fronds: of 
Athyriums, Woodwardias, Osmundas,. and - 
hardy Ferns generally. ‘This is entirely 
wrong. The decaying leaves are the natural _ 
protectors of the crowns during winter and 
of the tender young fronds in spring. The | 
russet-brown of: the dead Fern leaves is 
pleasing, and the unnatural practice of cut- 
ting them off at the end of the season ought 
to be discouraged as much as possible. 

i oo i "W. McG. ` 


Royal Horticultural Society’s 
o 'Show 


Owing to the severe frost and the fog . 
which enshrouded London: it was to- be 
expected that at the meeting held. on the 
above date there would be but few exhibits. 
What few there were consisted mainly of _ 
Chrysanthemums. and: Gloire de Lorraine 
Begonias. Unfortunately, the severity of the 
weather had left its mark on the Begonias ` 
when being brought to the show, one lot of 
which was completely destroyed, while the 
Chrysanthemums, in the shape of three 
trained specimens of Mrs. K. Luxford, had 
also suffered. These three specimens were 
finely grown and flowered, the total number _ 
of blooms being quite over 500. One of the - 
finest groups shown was' a collection of 
Pernettyas, the berries freely borne and. in 
many shades of colour. ` | 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS ` 


-Two fine groups of cut flowers came from 
Messrs. K. Luxford and Co. and Messrs. 
Wells, Ltd. The flowers embraced the many 
forms now to be found in these, including 
Japanese, singles, Pompons, etc. As a back- 
ground the groups had some very fine speci- 
mens of large Japanese kinds, all of which 
were splendidly grown, and in all cases typi- 
cal of the variety. In Messrs. Wells’s group 
we noted R. H. Pearson (an’ old but still 
useful decorative variety), Mollie Godfrey 
(single), Sandown Radiance, Winter Pink (a 
useful late sort), and December Gold. Tn 
Messrs. Luxford’s group we specially noted © 
Mary Pickford (Pompon), Nona (single 
white), and Reginald Godfrey. The three 
specimen plants referred to above were excel- 
lent in every way, though in several cases the 
blooms had suffered from the frost. ‘They 
were in 12-inch pots, and, what was most 
pleasing, no stakes were visible. These 
came from Mrs. . Constance Joy, Bentley, 
' Hants. ‘Mr. F. G. Wood also showed Chrys- 
In Carnations we noted the 
usual exhibitors, Messrs. Law, Allwood, and 
Engelmann. Mr. L. R. Russell showed a 
miscellaneous collection of shrubs and berried 
plants in pots. From Mr. Hicks came some. 
handsome blooms of the new Rose America, 
for which we predict a great future. From 
Mr. Smith, Enfield, came a nice lot of 
Cactaceous plants, many of theny of curious | 
form and very interesting. From the French 
Intensive Gardens came a most interesting _ 
collection of everlasting: flowers and dried 
Grasses, which are so useful when properly 
dealt with for the winter decoration of rooms. 
Mr. Reuthe had a fine collection of Conifers, 
both cut and in pots. | 


FRUIT : 


From Messrs. Bunyard and Co., Maid- 
stone, came a small collection of Apples, all 
in the pink of. condition. In the collection 
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we made special note of Bismarck, Allington 


7 Pippin, Cockle’s Pippin, Lord Derby, Non. 


~ Influence in Times 


~ Fruit 


he 8 oS ee December-1, 19% 


such, Rival, and Blenheim. 


ORCHIDS 


There was only a sifigle group of thes, 
but there were, in the lot, some fine plants, 
Four Cypripediums were put up for Certi- 
ficates by Mr. G. F. Moore, Bourton-on-the 
Water, and to each of these a First-class 
Certificate was given. | We never recollect 
such a thing happening, and it says much for 
the varieties, and also the excellent-cultiva 
tion-that produced such fine flowers. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE RES, . 
MEETING ON NOV. 27, 1923 


i ORCHID COMMITTEE- 
First-Class Certificates 
Cypripedium Prince Albert, var. Mecca ; Cypripedium Giren 
‘Hanna; Oypripedium chrysostum ; Cypripedium ohrysosum Mr, 
R. Fort ; all these came from Mr. G. F. Moore, Bourtan-onthe 
W ater. ; 


Medal 


- SILVER FLORA.—Messrs. Sander and Son, St. Albans - 


FLORAL COMMITTEE 
Medals 


= SILVER FLORA.—Messrs. K. Luxford and Oo. and Mears. W. 
Wells, Ltd., for Chrysanthemums; Mr..0. Engelmann, for Ot- 
nations, 

SILVER GILT BAN KSIAN.—Mr, J. B. Body (Gr., Mr. 0. Hay} 
Hindhead, for Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. se 

SILVER BANKSIAN,—Messrs, Stuart Low and’ Oo., for Car 
tions; Mr. Smith, Enfield, for Cacti; Countess Oawdar, far 
Pernettyas ; Mr. G. Reuthe, for Conifers. aoe 

BRONZE FLORA—Messrs. Allwood, for Carnations, Mr. LB 
Russell, for miscellancous, 

“BRONZE BANKSIAN. — French Intensive Gardens, for ere- 
lasting und dried Grasses. 


BENN BROTHERS’ OTHER 
JOURNALS : 


Some Features of the Current Issues 

Tur CaBiner Maker.— 20th Century 
Furniture: Lecture by H. P. Shapland, 
A.R.I.B.A.”; “The Tradesman’s Motor 
Delivery Van”; “ Trade Associations ; Their 
of Political Re-adjust 
ment.” ri 

Tue Cuemicat AGE.—“ Silica Gel. Projects 
in England”; “ Chemical Trade Polity in 


“ithe Election.” 


‘THe ELectrician.— Electric Furnaces M 
the British Steel ) i 
Gifford; “ The Electrical Equipment 0 
Rolling Mills: Some Present-day Problens 
Discussed and Elucidated,” by W. E, Taylor 


and C. E. Raeburn; “ Electric Plant for lron 4: 


and Steel Works,” by R. Orsettich. 

Tur EUROPEAN COMMERCIAL." The i 
gotten. Man: A Plea for the Restoration of 
the Individual,’ by Sir penest Benn; 
‘© Huddersfield’; ‘* Commercial Motors: 
Comprehensive Display in London. n 

Tue Fruit ~ GROWER —" Insect Pests | 
Trees ss Empire Preference i 

Appies ee Advisory Service ‘ees ie 

THe Gas WoriLD.— Monthly By. ro 
Coking Section”; “Heating vr : 
Gas; ‘* Position of Mains and Servic 
Streets.” Ea 

THE HARDWARE TRADE JOURNAL a 

Metal Working Tools and Machinery : ad 

Recent Designs,” by Fred aa ae 
¿ing Conditions a i Commercial Motors 

Manufacturers and Traders. 


Horticultural candidates nominate n 
Major W. Harcourt Webb, n Sait 
well-known firm of seedsmen an ols 
manufacturers—Edward Webb ne 
Ltd., -of--Wordsley, Stourbridge a tl 
adopted ` Gonservative candidate | ve 
Kingswinford. division. Major vol 
strong supporter 0! Mr. BE fest : 
‘assist agriculture, and for the 
of home industries. 

Mr. C. L. Du Cann, the 
Horticultural Trades ASSOC 
adopted. Liberal candidate for 
division. Mr. Du Cann is 
porter of Mr. Asquith s in 
George’s policy of Free Trade. 


Secretary of L 
iation, has 9i 
the Green" 
A strong sup: 
Mr. Lod 


Industry,” by W. s. | 
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Cypripedium Prince Alter, nz Yr ` 2 
S o. Bees: Feeding ... ... 778 
Rw disene tela: Borders, herbaceous -, 776 


Water, ; 
Canterbury Belle in 
Md 767 


AT MERSTHAM 773 
CROCUS SPECIOSUS 
AND A DELIGHT- 
FUL COMPANION, 
' STBRNBBRGIA 


Hooper Pearson . 772 LUTBA e. nae 767 
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Rooke erg ren Jt is many years since so many new and 
Pernettyas; . G. Rats efa, choice Chrysanthemums were submitted for 
e armea the adjudication of the Floral Committee’ of 
Baoxze Baszsu.-Fed™* the National Chrysanthemum Society as 
Lag EN were seen, at its meeting held on the occasion 
" of the recent annual exhibition of 
BENN tie this’ special Society. Very few 
p latge exhibition varieties were re- 
Some Features oliki présented, the great majority of new 
„~ Varieties largely comprising decora- 
Tue Capiser Na ,:. tive Japanese of medium size and a 
Furniture: Leewe A beautiful series of single-flowered 
ARBA”; “Th ke sorts, most of which, were highly 
Delivery Van"; “Te attractive. The following novelties 
Influence in Times 0! - eee eee of the First-class 
ea i rtificate :— 
Ti CHEMICAL de= ALDYTH. — This is a beautiful 
n England"; “Ges? decorative Japanese between 
he Election.’ we 3 inches and 6 inches‘in diameter, 
Tae Exacta +. having fairly broad, pointed florets 
he British Ste aloe reflexing in every form; colour, 
‘ttord; “ The Bes - bright chestnut-crimson with bronze 
‘olling Mills: Some ©, Teverse, 
iscussed an W Feticia.— A refined flower of 
d C. E. Racu: 7, somewhat loose formation with 
d Steel Works" Et fairly broad florets slightly incurv- 
qug Evrore Co" ing at the ends; colour, pale silvery- 
a Man: 4 Pia pink, 
iia b“ Tae Wizarp.—This flower is 
Htuddersfeld"s os about § inches in diameter, and is 
rehensive Dip) made up of a large number of stiff, 
MP pgm GW. twisted florets, building a full 
n Trees” "ts?" flower. The colour is rather un- 
M ix’ Usual, and may be described as pale 
we ag Woz OF dull chestnut. 
NE Conjon" e JEAN Paterson.—The charming 
iing u Position I variety is regarded by many as one 
Bus _ Of the beautiful decorative sorts seen 
els. qare TE, during the present season. Bright 
e FR ait Orange-bronze aptly describes the 
al Worki nh Fe colour. The reflexing florets are 
ent Des E, “¿E rather broad, making a most attrac- 
Ue and T°" tive flower ‘about inches in 
ufacture? , diameter. Height 34 fee: 
gine The four above varieties were 
cultural & ah shown by Messrs. Cragg, Harrison, 
jor fala te Wes Heston - Hounslow, 
en ha A g X. 
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facture g.s rA _Epwarps.—This is 

of Wordt, Eha er beautiful decorative flower, 

ad CONE A eie „Wisting florets building up 

winter! Wy i ae flower; colour, shell-pink. From 
s suppor! ` Fe orman Davis, Framfield, Sussex. 
crc ultiee nea EID OranGE.—This is a decorative 
E a h r rather more than 4 inches in diameter, 
j p E ith broad, reflexing florets; colour, golden- 

T amber; also from Mr. Norman Davis. 


i a ʻi AOORESS.—lt is a long time since so 
a? pub: a ing an example of the true incurved 
o Pe of the Chrysanthemum has been 
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Cyclamens, weevils on 767 
Dianella intermedia 766 


Flowers, everlasting, 
the decorative uses 


of see see eee cen ene . 
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open o ane = e 766 
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pruning n racemiflora) . ... 767 
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GARDENING BOOK, Rrowing wild in 
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- First-Class Certificate Chrysanthemums 


represented in a noveltv. The blooms are 
fully 6 inches in diameter, the florets 
narrow to medium breadth, incurving in 
most ideal fashion, building up a deep ex- 
hibition flower; colour, silverv-mauve. From 


“ Gardening Illuatrated ~ photugruph 
Chrysanthemum Phyllis Cooper 


Mr. H. W. Thorpe, Durrington, Worthing. 

FLaME.—As the name suggests, this is a 
bright flame-chestnut, single-flowered sort of 
considerable beautv. The florets are broad 
and are evenly disposed round a néatly-formed 
golden disc. A yellow zone round the disc 
adds to the attractiveness of this new sort, 
which is about 44 inches in diameter. From 
Mr. Philip Ladds, Swanley, Kent. z 
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p Annual Subscription. 
U.K. 10/10. Abroad 13/- 
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Mrs. W. Seymour.—This is a large ex- 
hibition Japanese having fairly broad florets 
curling at the ends, building an ideal bloom 
of exhibition proportions; colour, deep lemon- 
yellow. From Mr. W. Baxter, Lockerley 
Hall, Romsey. 

GLORIOSA. — Another large exhibition 
Japanese, having fairly road florets 
pleasingly reflexing; colour, golden- 
bronze. From Mr. H. Shoesmith, 
Woking. l 

GıcaNTic.—This is a promising 
exhibition Japanese that should pro- 
duce blooms of very large size and 
attractive form. Fairly broad 
florets of great length build up an 
incurved Japanese bloom; colour, 
silvery-pink; also from Mr. H. 
‘ Shoesmith. = 

Mrs. A. B. Hupp.—A charming 
single-flowered variety having broad 
florets evenly disposed round a disc 
of proper size, building up a bloom 
between 4 inches and 5 inches in 
diameter; colour, bright yellow. 
From Mr. G. Carpenter. _ 

Mrs. W. E. Cattow.—Another 
very beautiful single - flowered 
variety having very broad florcts 
rather loosely disposed round the 
golden disc. The flowers are each 
from § inches to 6 inches in 
diameter and the colour a rich 
bright yellow. From The Bridg- 
water Nurseries, Bridgwater, 

NORMAN Davis.—This is a superb 
exhibition Japanese bloom, having 
long, fairly broad florets, building 
up a deep flower of drooping form; 
colour, deep crimson with bronze 
reverse. From Mr. W. Jinks. 

D. B. CRANE. 


Notes of the Week 


Chrysanthemum Phyllis Cooper 
If there is one single-flowered 
Chrysanthemum that stands out 
from the rest for its pure colour and 
graceful habit, surely it is Phyllis 
Cooper. It has been consistently 
Well shown this season by Jones, 
Wells, Lusford, Godfrev, and 
other growers. It is, we consider, the deepest 
golden-yellow in cultivation. The flowers are 
of large size with a clear eve and exquisite 


form. 


New Chrysanthemums , 

At the last meeting of the Roval Horticul- 
tural Society Messrs. Keith Luxford and 
Co. showed an interesting collection of 


— ay 


/ ween 


| Farh č Wa 5 


-ur we we en ee - 


new varieties were noted :— i 


- tion. 


- Dianella intermedia 
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Chrysanthemums ` in which the following 
Mrs. W. E. Hurcuinson.—An exhibition 
single chestnut-red shading to yellow in the’ 
centre. The flowers are fully 6 inches across. 
It is very free flowering, with a clear eye that 


_ does not require “ plucking ”’ or dressing for 


exhibition. . 
Mr. A. ROBERTSON.—Another exhibition 


' single. Itis best described as a glorified Mrs. 


W. J. Godfrey. The colour is just a shade 
deeper than in that well-known variety. This 
novelty has received a first-class certificate of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society. 
Mrs. ARTHUR Brown.—A very large 
Japanese exhibition variety with large, globe- - 


shaped blooms avéraging -103 inches. across. 


The colour is blush-white. A remarkable 
feature about this variety is its very long sea- 


son of flowering. Blooms were shown well © 


in early October, and this variety promises to 
last until the middle of December. 


~ 


SULPHUR QUEEN.—Last, but not least, of. 


the novelties in this collection is a Japanese 
incurve of exhibition size. The flowers are 


_ sulphur-yellow in ‘colour and of splendid 


form. Ey P 
The decorative uses of everlasting 
flowers : | | 


The collection of everlasting flowers and 


ornamental Grasses shown at ‘the last meet- 


ing of the. Royal Horticultural Society serves 
to remind us of the many uses to which these 
may be placed. They can, in fact, be used in 
every way that ordinary flowers are used, 
only they do not require water. They .are 


greatly to be preferred to the artificial -flowers . 


which are now so much used for room decora- 
At Christmas time everlasting flowers 
are a great help in decorating the house, as 


they can be so éasily, placed among ever- 
greens or arranged wherever required.. For | 


table decoration these flowers will last all the 
winter in dry vases, and ‘if one does get tired. 
of seeing the same ‘flowers, the difficulty may- 
be overcome by having several bunches’ of 


different varieties and changing them occa- . 


sionally. is | 
Success of City firm ín recreation- 
— ground lay-out competition i 
Mr. Maxwell M. Hart,- the. well-known 
recreation-ground contractor and landscape 
architect, of 162, Buchanan Street, Glasgow, 
has received word from the Town Clerk of 
Portsmouth. that the Council have awarded 
him a premium of £100 in the open com- 


petition for plans for the lay-out, as pleasure- 
Hart, 


grounds, of Southsea Common. Mr. 
whose work is so well known in Scotland 
and England, has also received. instructions 
from the Borough of Worthing to lay out 


pleasure-grounds for them, while he has just. 


completed a scheme of a similar nature for 
the: Deal Corporation, ~- 


A native of the North and South Islands of 


New Zealand is this interesting plant, which > 


forms tufts of arching Iris-like leaves, the 
latter rising from a stout, creeping rhizome. 
The flowers, borne on. branched panicles 24 


‘inches long, are greenish-white and not at- 
` tractive. The beauty of the plant is in late 


summer, when the flowers are succeeded by 
beautiful sprays of bright blue oblong berries, 


- each 2 inch in length. » 
Androsace lanuginosa 


“Often this free-flowering Alpine is as bright 
in the early days of November as it is in June. 
Not solitary heads, but from three to four 
dozen blooms may be seen on a single plant, 
and this long period of flowering is a high 
testimonial in favour of A. lanuginosa. Some 


. of the Androsaces are rather worrying, but 


this trailing variety can be grown by anyone 


in deep sandy soil to which has been added 


a little leaf-mould. l KIRK. 


termined never to do so again. 


autumn, > eee | Sy, 
The real ‘secret of. success. with autumnal ` 
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Correspondence 
Contributions: to these columns are invited, 


but the Editor is not responsible for the views 


expressed by correspondents. ` ` 


~ Roses on R. rugosa stock 
_Can any of your experts say what is the 


advantage of budding Roses (standards) on 


the Rugosa-stock in preference to the Briar? 
Thanking you in anticipation. W.-Law. 
I have given: the above a trial and am de- 


I could show 
a border of dwarf Roses all of which have 


v reverted to the stock: The advice, also, in 


the next article (issue December ist, page 
763) will not prove a success, for Chateau de 
Clos Vougeot is a very tricky Rose,.and not 
one that will stand crowding or too much 
sunshine, as it ‘‘ burns ” easily. / 

Roses require more attention as to/-situa- 
tion, than is supposed, and many Roses fail 
from the lack of it, such as the one above- 
‘mentioned, also that useful Rose Souvenir 
de Malmaison, which resents a very dry soil, 
yet, if disbudded, makes a useful Rose for 


Roses is disbudding or liberal picking in early 


spring and summer. : 


People seem. afraid to gather Roses with 
long stems, yet if they do they are rewarded 
by ‘blossoms when these are scarce. 

Sa .. ` & GARDEN LOVER. 

Finchampstead Place, Berks. . cin 

Lilium pyrenaicum growing wild in 
a. - Devonshire ... “a 


With reference to the inquiry, page JSI, a 


‘reader sends the following references to. this 
species- from standard works :—Re *Lilium 


_ pýrenaicum. (Gouan), see ‘‘London Catalogue 


of ‘British Plants,” No. 1,623-(starred)*, tenth 


edition, r908.. ‘* Turnbull’s British “Plants,” | 


1889,. page 43, L. pomponium, Bab-L. 


pyrenaicum (Gouan). ‘The Student’s Flora,” - 


Sir J. Hooker, K.C.S.I., C.B Bt., third 
edition, 1884, page 535, L. pyrenaicum 
(Gouan): A. garden ’scape in Devonshire. 
“ Hayward’s Botanists’. Pocket Book,” 1909, 
page 196, L. pyrenaicum, L. Hedge Banks, 
very rare, etc.  “ Babington’s . British 


Botany,” tenth edition, 1922, page 418, L. 


pyrenaicum (Gouan), Devon, a well-known 
locality to field botanists. O RVS: 
It is ifteresting to hear of Lilium 
pyrenaicum being found as a wild plant in 
Devon. It is probably an escape from a for- 
gotten garden ` in that neighbourhood.: 
Bentham and- Hooker, in their ‘‘ British 
Flora,” do not mention any of the true Lilies, 


~ but. Sowerby mentions L. Martagon. as being 
‘found in woods, -but goes on to say ‘ not 


native.” However, Dr. J. W. Salter illus- 
trates in the appendix of his work a yellow 
Turkscap Lily as L. pomponium, which he 
describes as ‘“ A foot high, leaves scattered, 


flower nodding,: yellow, with black dots, - 
Of course,-that de- - 


Devon, May, Bab 332.” 
scription fits L. pyrenaicum, and, looking into 
Dr. Wallace’s book on “ Lilies,” I find that 
L. pomponium was considered at some ti 
synonymous with L. pyrenaicum. ` 


Turning to “ Babington’s Manual,” an 


edition of 1881, I find that he gives both L. 
Martagon (L) and L. pyrenaicum (Gouan) as 
English wild flowers, without adding the sign 


he generally uses to indicate an introduced ~ 


plant or doubtful native. 
It eviden 
tain part of Devon for some time, and w 
3 3 as, 
no doubt, even then firmi 
Babington would h 
doubtful native. 
formation may 


ave surely marked it as a 


_ thing happens all over the British Isles, 


me 


ntly must have flourished in a cer- 


y established, or 


-I hope this additional in- 
be of some interest, and 


O Devember 8; itt 


wonder how near to Babington’s locality the 


plant illustrated in your last issue was found, 
W. E. TH. INGWERSEN, 


[Although the locality may be well known 


to field botanists, our correspondent evidently 
and wisely gave a wide radius to such a fare 
plant.—Eb. ] a 


Freesias seeding in the open 
One swallow does not make a summer: 
neither do a few fat pods of Freesia seeds 
gathered in a favourable position in the open 
in the Isle of Wight mean that the same 


The fact that ripe, plump seeds were sent 
to me last summer by a lady who lives on the 


island.is, I think, sufficiently noteworthy to 


be recorded. If my memory is not at fault į 
think a writer in the ‘“ Botanical Cabinet” 


of 1830 said that Freesias might be grown — 


outside in a well-protected border, ` As far as 


I know this has never been done, for even in 


Guernsey they need a cold-frame to do thein 


well. I would very much like to know if out - 


of-door Freesia seeds have ever been gathered 
there, or in any other part of the Bntish 
Isles? JOSEPH JACOB. . 


A simple remedy for American 
blight on Apples ` 
In last>week’s GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
page 760, there is a query by “Dwarf Apples" 
as to the best way of getting rid of American 
blight on Apple-trees. Some five years ago 


my Apple-trees were covered with American “J: 


blight. I tried all sorts of washes, but could 
not get rid of it. Going through a-friend’ 


garden one day he showed me some tees | 


that he had dressed with creosote, 1 did 

mine with it, and most of them only wanted 

one dressing, and I was soon clear of it | 

have also found it very good for getting nd 

of scale, and have not seen that it damag 

the trees in any way. W. P. 
Ashby Hall, Great Yarmouth. 


Over-pruning wall fruit-trees 
I was much interested in your core 
spondent’s article on the evil of praning wall 
trees (page 702), but I would like to ask him 
‘f a fruit-tree is allowed to grow high above 
the wall, what is going to happen ae 
The growth would soon be too weak to 
useful. Again, if a tree is gomg ane 
allowed to get away from the wall, why n 
plant a bush tree or standard ? Keeping | i 
tree attached closely to the wall; especially ! 
it happens to be brick, is a very great = 
vantage, especially in such a ceria eet 
have just experienced. Far supenor, tie 
can be relied upon when choice varieties 


ni 
been selected than. when they have bee | 


allowed to form long, ugly spurs from me 
to 2 feet away from the wall. Its pin 2 
to me why so many professional ga se 
allow so much summer growth to be m 
on their fruit-trees for no other ee ah i 
to cut it away the beginning of ne 
Watch the progress of the fruit upor 
fruit-tree, or plant alter it has gal 
mutilated. What is the object of at 
this wasted energy? Why not tur 
etter use? í 
j Maiy times I have seen a ban a 
great, strong growths each R na 
i foot to 2 feet in length taken ol << pening 
of July or August. Again, whats | it 
in the border? While the top cores 
wild, roots are being made Mh condos 
with the rank growth above. Bott “ble 
above and below, are very undesirable. 

I have seen fruit upon trees it fas only 
been practically let run wilt ally good st 
been when we get an CeO OO Crabs Sloes, 
son when we see wild fruits a fani, 
etc.—in abundance. On the po fruit upost 
have more often seen that the oh hep trained 
trees has been upon wood which Ws j, K. 
closely to the wali. ; 


a ~ 
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Weevils on Cyclamens 


A correspondent (p. 748) is troubled with 
the Vine weevil, or something closely allied 
to it, in his Cyclamens. I will tell him how I 
succeeded, after many attempts, in banishing 
this pest from a vinery which was badly in- 
fested. Some hundreds were caught, but the 
numbers kept on increasing and the lower 
leaves had little left besides the veins. First, 
some paper ¢overed with bird-lime of good 
quality was spread out flat on the ground a 
few inches wide, and quite close to the stems. 
The insects could not cross this and many 
were found sticking to the bird-lime. It was 
thought that depriving them of their green 
food would starve them out. But not so. 
They continued to thrive without it, and were 
as numerous as ever the following season. 
Bi-sulphide of carbon was next tried in two 
successive seasons, Ios. worth being used 
each time. This was dropped into holes 
18 inches apart made in the.border, and the 
holes immediately filled in. But the enemy 
seemed to like it and increased rapidly. Then 
Kilogrub was applied in the same way in 
March, when it was thought that the larvæ 


would be in a suitable condition for being 


attacked, and to my great relief this was 
entirely successful. Very few weevils 
appeared afterwards. The dose was repeated 
the following March, and not a weevil has 
been seen since, which is several years ago. 
It is probable that other soil fumigants would 
be equally effective if applied at the right 
time. It was thought that the insects were 
introduced with some new turfy soil which 
was brought into the house, and none from 
the same source has been since applied with- 
out being roasted over a fire on an iron 
hurdle. Although the Cyclamens are more 
difficult to deal with, your correspondent may 
perhaps take a hint from the above. At any 
rate, he will see that I did not give up for one 
or two failures. 

| would suggest one or two things for 
le As V2" to: try. 
used water sufficiently hot to kill all kinds of 
aphides without injury to the leaves. I for- 
get the exact temperature, but think it was 
somewhere about 130 degs. It would be worth 
while placing the pots ina bath of water with 
that temperature, or perhaps a trifle higher, 
and if some soft-soap, at the rate of 2 ounces 
to the gallon, were added it might kill the 
larve. It will be necessary to make sure 
that the water reaches the centre of the roots 
at the desired temperature. This can be 
done by adding hot water at intervals for 15 
minutes after the insertion. A strong dose of 
soot misht also be tried. If it is thought 
that the mature beetles hide elsewhere than 
in the pots, some of the sticky bands used 
round fruit-trees might be placed under them. 
This would probably do as well as bird-lime. 
It must be borne in mind that hot water will 
have the effect of driving anything in the 
shape of ammonia or nitrates away that may 


~~ be in the soil, therefore the plants would be 


benefited by the application of a little manure- 
water when they become sufficiently dry after 
their bath; but it must be very weak at first 


and not artificial manure, which is only effec- 


tive on soils containing a goodly amount of 
composing matter. WM. TAYLOR. 


Canterbury Bells in pots 

I was much interested in “ Kirk's” note 
on the above issue, December 1st, page 753, 
as I have grown them thus for some vears. 
But may I suggest a somewhat simpier 
method of treatment? Sow in the seed-bed 
in the open fairly early. Transplant to a 
thease nursery-bed in Julv, and leave a few of 
these plants undisturbed there through the 
vinter, When these show the first signs of 
cowl in spring pot up into S-inch pots and 
Place in a cool greenhouse. There they may 


td 


First, I have.on Roses . 


M 
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be left to flower, or they may be brought into 
the house, where they make a noble decora- 
tion for the drawing-room in a sunny window, 
lasting, as they do, in full beauty for quite 
six weeks. One word of caution. Stake 
well and tie carefully, as, once they are 
allowed to flop, they never recover their 
proper pyramidal shape. P. B. H. 
Bournemouth. 


Crocus speciosus and a delightful 
companion, Sternbergia lutea 

I was very pleased to see the interesting 
note in your issue of November 24th on the 
beautiful autumn-flowering Crocus speciosus. 
It flowers every year with me as freely in the 
shade as in the sun, and if a few bulbs are 
lifted and planted in a bowl containing soil 
covered with Moss they make a charming 
decoration for the table. 

A delightful companion to these rich 
violet Crocuses is Sternbergia lutea. The 
blossoms are stronger in texture, last a long 
time, and will stand rough weather. They 
are invaluable in the late autumn, and con- 
tinue to open after all the Crocus speciosus 
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and that it is hardy only in the favoured 
south and west of this country. Those who 
can should give this late-flowering shrub a 
trial. In America the Leatherwood is found 


along the banks of streams and in swamps. 
E. M. 


Idesta polycarpa | 
My Idesia polycarpa has been planted four 
years against a south wall, and is 5 feet in 
height. It never flowers. Does it require any 
special treatment? The soil is good. P. 
Barton House, Marchard Bishop, 
N. Devon. 


The Norway Maple (Acer platanoides) 

In describing this Maple as one of the 
handsomest, hardiest, and most vigorous of 
introduced trees, Mr. Bean, in his ‘‘ Trees 
and Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles,’’ does 
not by any means overrate this beautiful 
tree, which has surpassed all others here this 
year in its rich colour. It has been planted 
in hundreds both in the home and outlying 
woodlands, and the effect, whether close at 
hand or in the distance, is superb. The Nor- 


The winter-flowering Daffodil (Sternbergia lutea), now flowering In a sheltered garden 


fNowers are over. They grew for many years 
in my grandfather's garden, and also in my 
father’s, and I now have them growing in 
my own. In spite of a cold, wet autumn, 
they flowered very freely this year in the 
Botanic Garden at Cambridge, quite in the 
open and unprotected by any warm south 
wall, and thev also formed a lovely little 
picture in another position, nestling amongst 
the rocks. They delight in a sandy soil ex- 
posed to full sun, and provide a brilliant patch 
of colour when their rich deep lemon-coloured 
blossoms are fully expanded, and their glossy 
green leaves add beauty to the group. 

East Herts. pete. 


Leatherwood (Cyrilla racemiflora) 

I was rather puzzled with this pretty shrub, 
which I came across recently in Mer. 
Millar’s garden, near Horsham, Sussex. 
The bush would be about 5 feet high and 
through, and was covered with graceful 
clusters of white cylindrical racemes of 
flowers. The foliage is lustrous green and 
the bush, as I saw it, was very attractive. 
A friend informs me that it is a native of 
Eastern North America and the West Indies, 


It is supposed by some writers to be the Lily of the Fields of Scripture, as it 
grows abundantly in the vales of Palestine 


way Maple thrives in almost any soil, but i$- 


most luxuriant when growing in those of a 
moist and fairly heavy nature. There are 
many varieties, all of a very ornamental 
character. None, however, surpasses the 
tvpical form when in its autumn dress of red, 


brown, and yellow. 


Queen Anne’s Lace Flower 


As a constant reader of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED I think you may be interested in en- 
closed particulars of *‘ Queen Anne's Lace 
Flower, Didiscus coeruleus, or Trachy- 
mene. This flower seems to have gone out 
of cultivation in England, and the seeds from 
which I have grown plants were sent me from 
California. It is mentioned in ** The English 
Flower Garden” by W. Robinson, 1895, 
4th edition. 

So far I have grown it in pots in cool green. 
house. It is very pretty, lasts a long time in 
flower, also when cut. I intend next sum- 
mer to plant a bed with it, as the colour is so 
charming and the foliage light and firm. 

(Miss) Estrry M. HORNE. 


Hunter’s Hall, Bitton, near Bristol. 
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A Notable Gardening Book’ ~ 


Of the making of gardening books there is 
no end—and we hope there never will be. 
But, taking them as`a whole, we should 
favour a decrease in numbers and an im- 
provement in quality. There are probably. 
not more than half-a-dozen gardening. books 
published annually which are greatly valued 

\ i ' 


E by the cognoscenti. ` ` 


When the-mere compilations, the work of 
those whose pens are mightier than their 
spades, and ‘whose knowledge of their sub- 
jects is not impressive, and of those whose 
pretensions to literary ability are very slender, 
are taken away, not many remain. It is by 
no means every year which gives us an 


“ English Flower, Garden ” or ‘‘ Elizabeth 
and it is there- 


and Her German Garden,’ 


2, ‘ The Herbaceous ‘Border ”; 3, .‘‘ Some 


Flowering Shrubs”; 4, ‘‘ Some Rhodo- 
dendrons ’’; 5, ‘‘ Wild Gardening ”’; 6, ‘ The 
Choice of Plants”; 7, ‘‘ Some Plants for 
Walls”; 8, ‘“ Rockwork and Edgings ”’;.9, 
‘ Some Failures”; 10, ‘‘Some Weeds”; 
11, ‘‘ Soma Plant Names ”’; 12, “ L’Envoi.’’. 

The- book is illustrated by 12 Coloured 
plates from drawings by the author. -These 


are admirably reproduced‘ and almost uni- 
-formly successful. 


We confess to mot having 
been- previously aware that Sir Herbert Max- 
well was an artist of such merit. To 
Eucryphia pinnatifolia is accorded the honour 
of the frontispiece. Another species, the 


Tasmanian E. Billardieri, is referred to as not 


yet having flowered at Monreith, ‘ but: a 


` 


Olearia macrodonta in Sir Herbert Maxwell’s garden at Monrelth _, 


t 


fore all the more agreeable to afford a hearty 
welcome to the volume under review. 
There is no more distinguished author of 


gardening books than Sir Herbert Maxwell. 


He is well-known to our readers, but they 
may not be all. aware that he is especially 
notable. for an amazing versatility. We will 
not risk , affronting his modesty by 


“enumerating all his achievements, suffice it 


to say that as regards authorship alone the 
titles of his books occupy nearly half a 
column in ‘‘ Who’s Who.” He has written 
novels and historical and biographical works 
as well as contributing to the literature. of 
gardening, forestry, fishing, and other 
subjects. ae gaa | 

What is the fare he has provided for us on 
this occasion? Knowing that it will prove 


appetising to our readers we wil! set-out the © 


contents in full :—1, ‘ Some Hardy Bulbs ’”’; 


* “Flowers: A Garden Note Book,” bythe Right Hon. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, Bart. Glasgow: Maclehose, Jackson and Co. 
1923 (25s. net). : 


plant given to me by Sir John Ross of- 


Bladensburg, is making good growth, and I 
am told to expect it to produce a very pretty 
bloom.” We are able to inform Sir Herbert 
Maxwell that he will aol be disappointed. 
One of our contributors was much impressed. 
by its beauty, flowering as generously as 

Pear on the very ‘rugged, remote, and rainy 
west coast of Tasmania a few months.ago, 
and that it is so much at home at Monreith 
is a striking tribute to the climatic condi- 


‘trons of the west coast of Scotland. 


In his foreword Sir Herbert Maxwell re- 
marks that the output of gardening literature 
has grown so prodigiously of late years that 
he hesitated before adding to it, “but... I 
have yielded to a temptation to record a 
chequered experience of failure and success 
with some of the less common herbs and 
shrubs that may be grown in our fickle 
British climate. . . . My readers, therefore, 
will please nòt to expect to find in these 
desultory chapters a treatise on garden craft 


. Berberis pinnata 


~ 


~ 


. im Circumference. . 
~ planted as a small shrub it required no com- 
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in general, or on the mysteries of propa. 
gating, manuring, trenching, pruning, etc, 


in particular; they contain nothing more of 


_ importance than the incidental kind of talk 
that occurs in rambling round a garden with 


a friend interested in flowering things.” Our 


- comment on reading this was ‘“ What a de. 
‘lightful programme! ” and on reaching the 


end of the book, “ How delightfully carried 

out | 
Certainly, no garden enthusiast will read 

“t Flowers ” without profiting thereby. Thus, 


_ our author reproduces a page from one of his 
‘ notebooks, showing the method he adopts for 
guidance in selecting subjects for plantin 


and our readers are sure to be grateful to 7 


` for giving them a part of it. 


SHRUBS. 
SUPERIOR. 
Senecio Greyi 
Tricuspidaria lanceolate 


_ INFERIOR. 
Senecio compactus 
Tricuspidaria dependens , 
Berberis Aquifoum 


Escallonia x Langleyensis Escallonia rubra 
Osmanthus Delavayi Osmanthus ilicifolius 
Hamamelis mollis Hamamelis japonica (arbores) 
Viburnum Carlesi Viburnum crasgifolinm 

a tomentosum _ » utile 

Mariesi FA rhytidophylium 
SAR a fragrans 

Pieris japonica Pieris floribunda 


Spiræa bracteata 
Veronica cupressoides 
‘Corokia virgata 
Senecio Hunti 


Bpiræa x Van Honttei 
Veronica salicornis 
Corokia Cotoneaster 
Senecio M uproij 


Rhododendron x precox Rhododendron macronulatun 
a moupinense 7 arvifolium 
: Olearia macrodonta Olearia rA 


The commonest of all faults in garden 
arrangement is overcrowding. It.is not 
given to us all to be able to garden on the 
scale indicated in the following quotation, 
but that only makes it all the more pleasant 


to read about it. 


‘t In planting, whether a considerable col- 
lection or a few specimens, it is well to act 
on the advice given me many years ago by 


the owner of a famous collection in Corn- 


wall: ‘ Place every plant so that you may be 
able to’ ride round it in 30 years’ time”... 
It may seem absurd to allot a free space of 
60 feet in diameter to a shrub only 2 feet 


‘high, but if one grudges it, if one sets 


another choice species within 30 feet of it, 
the day will come when one or other must be 


sacrificed, else they will ruin each other's 
symmetry. Consider, as a case in point, a, 
__ noble specimen of the Indian Rhododendron 


campanulatum at Leny, in Perthshire 
Raised from seed sown in 1823, it is now (or 
was Six years ago) 30 feet high and 150 feet 
... Now, when this was 


mon foresight to estimate and provide for the 


‘dimensions it was destined to attain.” 


-The book contains some good anecdotes. 
Thus, an old Scottish gardener was asked 
how in the world he managed to be able to 
remember the Latin and Greek polysyllabes 
employed to denote garden flowers. . 

“ Oh,” he replied, ‘I mind them easy 
enough. Ye see, I hae what's called d 
memoria technica for them.” R 

“ Memoria technica,” said the. visitor; 
“ how does that work? ” — 

“ Weel enough, sir, weel enough, said , 
Wyber. ‘“‘There’s a tree now, the Crypto- 
mêria japonica. When I’m teaching the lads 
I tell them when they look at that tree to 
say : ‘ Creep to the meer (mare) and jump o 
to her.’ Ane o’ the lads was gaily surprise? 
when I was giving him a lesson in pea 
house ae-day. I was showing him the Sela- 
ginella’ stolonifera—a kind o’ moss, Jẹ ken, 
If ye want to mind the name, says I, iD 
Silly Jean and Nellie stole a neivefu (hand 
‘Losh! Mr: Wyber,’ quo’ he, ‘ thems my 
sisters.’ ” l 

The standard of accuracy in the test a 


| pears to be-very high, but, as is so often T 


case, we are not able to extend as vy 
praise to the index, in which we were w “ig 
able to -detect such trifling but an 


-— -> 
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het ah ihe hrig stead of E. H. 
iois The published price of the book (25s. net) 
“places it rather beyond the means of a good 


r Comment on reat many would-be possessors. We hope, there- 


lightful programmel" wian fore—remembering the great success enjoyed 
I" 1 Tre’ by Dean: Hole’s Rose books—that later on 
as T the author and his publishers will be able to 


_, Certainly, no gardes et 
Flowers” without pe, 
our author repradures ps2 
Notebooks, showing th msi. 
guidance in selecting ain: 
and our readers are seth 
for giving thema patol © Tt is difficult to see why, when Tulips are 
so popular in our gardens, the wild species of 
BUPERIOR A p the genus are so little grown, for they will 
Senecio Grei w= provide flowers in the open from February 
isla baa: until June, and far more variation in shape, 
Esala rla inns habit, and size than is found among the 
Hsmanels als 225 florists’ varieties. 
Viburoam Oarlesi Nicaea 


" miT ‘= vation. All that is necessary is to plant the 


n fragmos 
Spe banal ae the end of October or early in November, and 
aanpas Was to dig them up again as soon ‘as the stems 
Senecio Huoti kam have so far withered that they can be bent 
Rhododentn "ew =! double without snapping in two. A rich, 
Olearia mxoedana w light, sandy soil, which has been well 
,,.. Manured in previous seasons, suits them best, 
The commonest ol 23 but they should do well in any well-worked 
arrangement is pate and well-drained garden soil. 
given lo us : ne The bulbs of the Tulip species are not as 
scale indicat ra “4. cheap as they might be, chiefly because 
but that only makes tei: most of them are very slow of increase by 
lo read about it ~ — means.of offsets. There is, however, no diffi- 
“ In planting, wiede culty in raising them from seed, provided 
ection or a few emas: that the climate is not too moist, though it 
n the advice given mee’ is always five and often six or seven years 
he owner of a famous" before seedling bulbs are largé enough to 
sall : ‘ Place even pals" flower. However, once a bulb has begun to 
ble to ride roundina: flower .it should go on flowering regularly 
| may seem aud" year after year except when it is allowed to 
y feet in diameter W17- produce seeds, and then it may miss a year. 
gh, but if one goig: From the botanical point of view we know 
other choice speces "=": almost nothing about Tulips, for it is very 
e day will come when seldom possible to identify a species from its 
crificed, ele thy 11> Written description, and dried herbarium 
mmetry. Consider #17 specimens are very nearly useless. It -is, 
ble specimen af the lert therefore, extremely difficult to discover the 
npanulatum at 14M - proper names of many of the species which 
ised from seedosma" are in Cultivation, and equally difficult to say 
Oe ears ago) jolt” what is the exact geographical distribution of 
age each species. The botanists, who have de- 
ae mall sabi’ seribed such ‘species ” as Didieri, Mauriana, 
ind ft peime and Marjoletti, have displayed their ignorance 
LS Pa of the genus by describing in minute detail 
ensions ec y the pattern of the basal blotch. . If they had 
he book tee cultivated a few authentic specimens of what 
s, an old Scotts Sao äre undoubtedly wild species and raised a few 
he world e Tie. of these Tulips from seed they would have 
amber the Latin known that it is only the olfsets of one 
loved to denotes" original bulb that agree absolutely in all de- 
oh” he repli : tails and in the pattern of the basal blotch. 
) ik The fact that a description was given of the 
ore basal blotch of each of the supposed species 
[emoria eha > mentioned above shows that they are not 
ait | Teally wild species at all, but garden varieties 


does that Wem 

hap i," that have somehow escaped into and estab- 

y “Theresa > _lished themselves-in the vineyards and fields 
onica. weal of Northern Italv and of Savoy. 

m wher tt” | One of the best of all the wild species is 
we peo’? 4. Kaufmanniana, a Turkestan species, 


here”, te, 
a hel Which begins to flower in February and which 
cme oping hal 3S usually at its best about the middle of 
date pus March, In its most common form the inner 
06 yu" Surface of the flowers of this species is white 
, stelon dae With a yellow centre, though the backs of the 
vant OT git Outer petals may be more or less heavily 
an ange gk Striped or flushed with anv colour, from 
bright red ta a dull blue-purple. Other forms 
i _q te wholly yellow inside, more or less flushed 

[ey with redon the backs of the outer petals, 
rhs’. While some are wholly scarlet. Even the 
tA foliage of the latter is tinged with red in the. 
nee young state, and the first leaves of seedlings 


There need be no mystery about their culti- | 


bulbs some 4 inches to 6 inches deep towards ` 
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see their way to re-issuing it in a much 
cheaper form. `’ 


Our illustration is a fine tribute to the 


climate of the Western seaboard. It de- 
picts Sir Herbert Maxwell at Monreith stand- 
ing beside a very fine specimen of the New 
Zealand Olearia macrodonta, which at Kew 
has to be grown on a wall, where it flowers 


in June. 


Wild Species of Tulip 


By W. R. DykEs, M.A., Secretary of the Royal Horticultural Society 


are easily recognisable by their reddish 
colour. 

A little later than T. Kaufmanniana comes 
T. Greigii, another Turkestan species and 
one of the most shapely of all. Jt is dis- 
tinguished from al] the known species except 
T. Micheliana by the purple flecks or stripes 
on the leaves, and the flowers may be either 


Tulipa Clusiana (My.Lady Tullp naturalised 
in the Mediterranean region) 


a dazzling scarlet or blotched with scarlet on 
a yellow or white ground. Unfortunately, 
T. Greigii makes very few offsets, and it is 
only in favourable seasons and in very rich 
soil that a few of the bulbs can be induced to 
form a single small offset. Otherwise the 
only increase is by the slow process of seeds. 
T. Fosteriana is, perhaps, the most 
amazing of all Tulips, for the open flowers of 
the most dazzling, satiny scarlet are as much 
as 10 inches across. The base mav be either 
wholly vellow, and so satisfy the Tulip 
fanciers and admirers of the English florist 
Tulips, or solid black, or any combination of 
these two colours. The leaves may be very 
glaucous or a bright glistening green, and 
there is apparently no correlation between the 
character of the leaves and the colour of the 
basal blotch of the flower. This species is 
casy to cultivate, and increases bv offsets, 
though usually at a comparatively slow rate. 
Two other later and taller species are T. 
ingens and T. Tubergeniana, of which the 
latter is, in mv experience, both the better 
doer and the finer garden plant. It has im- 
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mense shapely flowers of a deep scarlet with 
a black basal blotch, and, as it flowers late in 
April, it is less likely to be damaged by bad 
weather than those which reach the flowering 
stage in March. 

T. praestans is a very distinct species. The 
leaves alone are enough to differentiate it 
from all others, because they are almost 
oblong in outline and have a distinct midrib, 
which is very prominent on the under sur- 
face. Of this species there are two distinct 
forms, an earlier dwarf variety, of which the 
filaments which support the anthers are 
scarlet, and a later taller variety in which 
they are black. The colour of the flowers is 
a peculiar and characteristic shade of light 
scarlet, and strong bulbs alwavs produce a 
branching stem with two or three flowers. 
The disadvantage of T. prestans is that the 
stem is apt to bear so many large, heavy 
leaves as well as several flowers that it 
may become top-heavy and is liable to snap 
off at the ground-level in a rough, strong 
wind. The bulbs should, therefore, be planted 
at least 6 inches deep, and 8 inches or 12 
inches is probably not too deep. Then, even 
if the stem does break, there is enough of it 
left beneath the surface to produce a fair- 
sized bulb for the following season. 

A more graceful species and one that is 
eminently suited to cultivation in the rock 
at is one that is usually known as lini- 
olia. It comes from the‘mountainous coun- 
try to the south and east of the Caspian, 
and is, in all probability, the T. montana of 
Lindley. There is a closely-allied but slightly 
earlier variety known as T. Maximow:?czsii 


and a yellow variety which has been called 


T. Batalinii. The plants are slender, not 
more than a foot in height, with four or five 


. narrow leaves. The flowers are very brilliant 


and relatively large for the size of the plants, 
with a black basal blotch in the case of the 
scarlet forms and a verv indistinct pale olive 
base in that of the yellow. forms. The red 
and the yellow forms cross readily and pro- 
duce a number of intermediate varieties. 

Another Tulip with a somewhat similar 
habit of growth is T. Clusiana, called after 
the famous botanist and gardener, Clusius, 
who probably received from Adrianople and 
cultivated in his garden in Flanders the first 
garden Tulips to flower in Western Europe. 
The flowers of T. Clusiana have the backs of 
the outer petals brightly coloured with cherry- 
red and the inner surface pure white with a 
conspicuous dark chocolate-purple basal 
blotch. This Tulip is cither naturalised or 
possibly wild in Southern France, and it is 
also found in Persia, as well as near Chitral, 
on the north-west frontier of India. In 
Tibet a form is found with precisely similar 
flowers, but the plant is distinguished by the 
fact that there is practically no stem. 

None of the species above mentioned seem 
to have even the remotest connection with 
our garden Tulips. It is possible that, in 
evolving them, the Turks used some species 
from Western Asia Minor, which beca:ne 
wholly exhausted as a wild plant and, in thar 
case, the problem of the origin of our garden 
Tulips will probably remain unsolved. 

W. R. Dykes. 
(To be continued.) 


Rudbeckias 


The past season, with spells of rain, has 
been all in favour of Rudbeckias, which often 
suffer in a time of drought. Rudbeckias pay 
well for good treatment in a soil generously 
manured, and are very satisfactory in a town 
garden. Root division is the usual method 
of propagation, though they are easily raised 
from seed. The plants should not be crowded 
out with other things, but allowed ampie 
space for development, having regard to their 
prodigality of flowers, which are serviceable 
for cutting. MIDLANDER. 


- - 
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and conservatories may be adapted to this purpose, a few words of practical advice on growing Alpines in pans may 


All who have once tried the growing of 
these plants under cold-house conditions, and 
achieved success, are not likely to be without 
this very pleasing feature in the future. 
There is no difficulty about heated houses as 
long as the hot-water system is emptied to 
prevent the water freezing in the pipes and 
boilers. The most important point to remem- 
ber and to provide for is very ample means of 
ventilation, both in the roof and at the sides 
of the structure in question, and beyond that 
a solid staging covered with sand, ashes, or 
shingle to arrange the pans upon. This 
should be kept moist, but not drenched, and 
will go far towards providing the plants with 
the humidity of atmosphere necessary to their 
well being. Very little watering will be re- 
quired during the dull and sunless months, 
but as the days lengthen and the sun regains 


YY 


Narcissus triandrus calathinus 
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Alpine Plants in Pans 


Now ihat the Alpine house has become such a feature in many good gardens and it is realised how easily un 


to many garden lovers 


ventilation before night falls. In very frosty 
weather watering is to be avoided, of course, 
and after very cold nights it will be advisable 
to shade the contents of the house from the 
bright sun that often follows cold nights and 
allow the plants to thaw gradually, when no 
bad effects should result. Frost, in most 
cases, does not harm the plants, but too rapid 
thawing is only too apt to burst the tender 
tissues, and if it does not kill the plants out- 
right is at least likely to spoil their appear- 
ance until new growth covers. up the 
damaged portions. In practice these few pre- 
cautions work easily as soon as they become 
part of a fixed routine; any intelligent child 
could be trusted to carry them out with suc- 
cess. z 
ALPINES AND HARDY PLANTS ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND.—Some years. ago, when living at 


\ 


The tiny Daffodils are admirable subjects for the Alpine house 


power the pans should be examined daily and 
water given where needed. This need for 
water is best ascertained by tapping the pans 
individually with a tiny wooden hammer 
mounted upon a long and slender stick, en- 
abling the cultivator to reach with ease pans 
furthest away from the path. If the pans on 
being tapped emit a dull sound no water will 
be needed, but should the sound be clear and 
ringing, with an almost bell-like note, water 
is needed and should be provided forthwith, 
either by means of the watering-can’ or, 
especially if the contents of the pan have been 
piled up above the rim for picturesque effect, 
by standing the pan in a shallow vessel of 
water and allowing it to replenish its require- 
ments by soaking up water from below. In 
the case of plants with very hairy or woolly 
foliage it is advisable to use this last pro- 
cedure throughout the winter months at all 
events, and so avoid all possibilities of decay 
through mojsture hanging for any length of 
time upon their foliage: For the same 
reason watering should only be done in the 
earlv hours of the day, and any surface 
moisture accidentally spilled upon leaves and 
crowns should be dried off by means of ample 


South Croydon, I converted a section of a 
heated greenhouse into an Alpine-house by 
disconnecting the heating service and employ- 
ing a builder to add further ventilating sashes 
at the sides and in the roof, and fitted the 
structure with lath shading blinds. This 
house I kept furnished with pans of Alpine 
and other hardy plants from one year’s end to 
the other with the best effect possible, filling 
it during the summer months with pans con- 
taining Sempervivums, Sedums, Cam- 
panulas, Erodiums, Silver  Saxifragas, 
Kabschia, and Engleria Saxifragas, pans con- 
taining bulbs of Anomathecas, and similar 
late-flowering bulbs and various silver-leaved 
Alpine and rock plants. I am aware that all 
these might well have been in the open, but 
I found that plants kept in the house not only 
ripened fine crops of seeds, but they also 
ripened their growths well and carried a finer 
and more abundant crop of flowers in the fol- 
lowing season, especially in the case- of 
Saxifraga Griesbachi and similar plants, and 
nearly all the finer Kabschia Saxifragas 
seemed the better for it. However, I advise 
beginners to use their Alpine-house from 
November until May or June for their pans of 
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grow a crop of Tomatoes in it, whilst 
pans of Alpines enjoy a few months pl 
into ash-beds, in some open and fully ex 
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fibrous loam and one-quarter sweet leal- 
mould with a dash of sharp sand thrown in 
A few slow-growing plants which ee 
pected to remain undisturbed at the 100 rd 
several years would probably appreciate a it" 
pieces of old 3-inch bones buried in this co | 
post, but in this experience must be the gu pe | 
and a grower of real standing should be cm E 
sulted. The - SERE a 
VARIETY OF PLANTS for this Te aie 


almost endless, and many of bape: 
bulbous plants should be borne in Oe Pasa 
will be found invaluable and of peach, 
culture. For these it is now too late, wie. 
a grower is found who, anticipating pa 
mand, has potted on numbers of ns Ry 
small pots, which at almost any t id A 
tween now and the flowering period cou? 
moved on into pans without mp of the 
Chionodox" J 
Dog-tooth Violet, Iris; etc, come 0 ing 
mind fot this and the winter a te’ 
flowering species of Crocus can iN 
used to better effect. — 
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silvery-encrusted Saxifragas make very hand 
some pans, and offer no difficulty to the 
veriest tyro, and should certainly be used by 
the beginner fof the sake of gaining experi- 
ence. He will not discard them later on un- 
less his space is extremely limited. All the 
Kabschia and Engleria Saxifragas and their 
numerous hybrids are among the élite for 
pan culture and cannot be studied better 
or show to better advantage than under this 
treatment. Practically all the Androsaces, 
even. those with the worst reputation 
for difficulty, become much more amenable 
in pans. In fact, this is the only method in 
which we can enjoy some of these difficult 
subjects in our climate, even the Soldanellas, 
the despair of so many would-be growers, 
will produce flowers in abundance. Primula 
Allioni, in most gardens one of the most 
peevish plants, gives no further difficulty in 


a properly-arranged pan, and with me has- 


covered itself sometimes twice in a season, 
to such a purpose that the whole plant dis- 
appeared under its flowers. Primula Juliz 
and its hybrids, the old double-flowered Prim- 
roses, Auriculas, Primula farinosa, and P. 
frondosa do excellently well, and the 
Lewisias, which seem to be troublesome in 
many places im the open, unfold their 
beauty freely as long as not overwatered. I 
think I have said enough to show clearly the 


wide field of possibilities opened out by culti- 


Vating the earliest-lowering or particularly 
dificult species in pans in a cold house 


adapted to their needs. 
W. E. Tu. INGWERSEN. 


(To be continued.) 


THE FLOWER GARDEN 
Work of the week 


A border has been prepared and planted 
with the gorgeous Tiger flowers (Ferraria), 


plenty of sand and leafy material being . 


worked into the soil, which was on the heavy 
side, and the bulbs planted 5 inches deep, 
hoping that at this depth they will be safe 
from frost. A few roots of these attractive 
flowers which had been temporarily laid in 
on this border and forgotten have borne such 
a number of blooms during the past three 
years that the temptation to add to them be- 
came too great. Their large flowers and 


- varied colours are of more than passing at- 


traction, and these appear successively over 
quite a long season. 

Groups of autumn-sown Snapdragons have 
been planted out in freshly-prepared posi- 
tions, and several species of Cranesbills have 
been divided up and planted in fresh quarters. 
Michaelmas Daisies in variety have been 


boldly grouped in commanding positions 


`= Where their autumn: effect will add to that of 
. the graceful masses of Pampas Grasses. 


Plantations of Roses, including Phariszer, 
heresa, Golden Emblem, and others, have 
been made, and, with the exception of the 
last, all were own root plants from cuttings 


put in in October, 1922. The mass of fibrous 
Pa roots these plants had developed was most 


encouraging. 


aves are now and a 


mostly down, 


5“ general clearing of walks and lawns has been 


made, the whole being thrown into a heap 
where they will be left for a year, after 
Which they form valuable material for the 


' Surfacing or top-dressing of choice trees and 


Shrubs, and for adding to mixtures of soil 


-> intended for smaller plants. The digging of 


Open spaces between groups of shrubs is now 
Proceeding in order that frosts mav pulverise 

Soil and enable it to be more freely 
Worked in spring, when these spaces will be 


broken into a fine tilth for summer flowers. 


fee thinning or pruning of the shrubs—with 
a exceptions—should be done in advance. 
Masses of. Berberis Mahonia have been 
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planted out. As the bushes were father tall 
and bare at the base it was found advisable 
to reduce them to half their height. A start 
lhas been made with the pruning of Roses, 
which is quite against the orthodox rules, 
but so satisfactory have our Roses been this 
season—following similar treatment in past 
years—that we intend to repeat this early win- 
ter pruning, and readers fi care to try this 
treatment need have no cause for anxiety. 
Some plants of the beautiful American Wood 
Lilies (Trillium) having arrived, more ground 
was needed, therefore it was decided to lift 


all the old plantations of these lovely delicate: 


flowers which have been delightful for several 
years and enlarge them. The position ities 
beneath large summer-leafing Magnolias, and 
this has been deeply dug, adding to the sur- 
face a g-inch mixture of fresh loam, peat, 
sand, and leaf-soil, incorporating the whole 
into a nice, open, friable compost. Very fine 
were the lifted roots, proving‘ their liking for 
this half-shaded position, and, fine as they 
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bello the autumnal! Roses surpassed any simi- 
lar exhibition, in the open air in October, I 
have ever seen elsewhere. Mr. Robert Fife, 
one of the partners of the firm, gave me on 
that occasion a superb bouquet in which the 
predominating varieties were Golden 
Emblem, Lady Pirrie, Mr. Wm. Cuthbertson, 
The Queen Alexandra, and the dark red 
Colonel Oswald Fitzgerald. On my own 
Rose borders during September and_ October 
the yellow varieties, Such as Mrs. Wemyss 
Quin, Florence Izzard, and Souvenir de 
Claudius Pernet were most successful, but 
Mrs. Tom Smith (which I prize very highly 
for its distinctive colour), Hugh Dickson, 
Miss Lolita Armour, Margaret Dickson, and 
Mrs. Herbert Stevens were also wonderfully 
floriferous considering the adverse atmo- 
spheric conditions with which, throughout the 
entire season, they had to contend. At 


- Lochinch Castle, and also at Southwick and 


Cavens Gardens, in Kirkcudbrightshire, 
some of the most commanding varieties have 


A well-flowered pan of Saxifraga Faldonside Hambro’ variety 


have been for several years, we hope to get 

an even better effect in future from the en- 

larged plantations. E. M. 
Sussex. 


Roses in northern gardens 


The season that has passed has been no 
criterion for the capabilities of the noblest 
Roses, where adequately cultivated, in our 
Scottish gardens. There has been, for several 
months at least, the minimum of sunlight 
and the maximum of wind and rain. The 
autumnal flowers were much finer than those 
of early summer, especially in regions where 
no adequate protection was obtainable. The 
most sheltered garden in southern Scotland, 
so far as I am aware, is that of Logan 
House, where Roses and Oriental Lilies are 
admirably grown. There such Roses as Cap- 
tain Hayward, George Dickson, Hugh Dick- 
son, Gorgeous, Constance, Christine, Rayon 
d'Or, Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, Mme. 
Edouard Herriot, Mrs. Hugh Dickson, The 
Queen Alexandra, and many other varieties 
are magnificently grown. When recently 
visiting the nurseries of Messrs. Dobbie and 
Co., midway between Edinburgh and Porto- 


been Red Letter Day, K of K, Mme. 
Edouard Herriot, Mme. Melanie Soupert, the 
apricot-hued Margaret Dickson Hamill, 
Duchess of Wellington, George Dickson, and 
Lady Hillingdon. These Roses, which in- 
clude a marvellous variety of form and 
colour, should be cultivated in every garden 
where the ‘‘ Queen of Flowers” finds 


adequate representation. 
Davip R. WILLIAMSON. 


Colonies of white in the rock 
garden 


Good colonies of white are always effective 
on rockwork, and one of the best subjects for 
attaining this effect is one of the perennial 
Candytufts — Iberis sempervirens Snow 
Queen. There is no whiter Candytuft, and 
its free display gives character to the rock 
garden. The variety is of rather a shrubby 
nature and is evergreen. After the flowering 
season is over, plants can be cut back fairly 
severely. Cerastium tomentosum, too, is 
useful. Even after its wealth of white blooms 
passes away the Siivery-grev foliage endures. 
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2 | ‘Review of the Chrysanthemum 


One thing in connection with the early out- 
‘door varieties was the time Of their flowering. 
Some that are usually in full blossom in early 
September were not in that condition till a 
month later, and varieties generally expected 
to flower in October gave of their best a 
month earlier. On the whole, however, 
rarely has there been such w fine display out- 
side. In the matter of new varieties there 
may be little to record, referring to the double 
ones—the Japanese—but the season should 
not pass without noting the interest taken in 
single flowers among.the early varieties, and 
probably Doreen Woolman, in intense orange, 
is the forerunner of a capital race. Other 
striking things are Amber Queen, Shirley 
(terra-cotta), Chieftain (crimson), Curlew 
(rose), John Woolman (rose-pink, with white 


‘zone), Salmonea (light pink), and Shrapnel! - 
| 


(bronzy-orange). , . 
When one comes to the Chrysanthemums 
as exhibited in the cut state there is much 


that has taken place recently of interest to 
jot down.. It appears to me that the first 
week of November is too early to see the 
modern big Japanese at its best, even in 


London. . At the National display, for. in- 


stance, the examples, from a cultural point 
of view, were equal to anything that has 
been seen, but had many of the better varie- 
ties been allowed another few days on the 
plants the development would have been more 
finished. At. any rate, one has seen more 
superb blossoms since exhibited by practically 
the same growers as on the occasion named. 
In these times there is but one class, in its 
varied forms, that dominates all others, for 
the Singles as well as the Decoratives, so- 


‘called, are branches of the type that origin- 


ally hailed from Japan, and the last-named 
are seen more in the cut flower markets than 
at the shows. Pot plants are less prominent 


than they were at the more important exhibi- 


tions, although in some others we find the. 


grouping of the same still in favour. From 


an artistic standpoint it is pleasing to find. 


capital efforts in arranging the blossoms with 
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suitable autumn foliage. The giant flower 
has yet to be exploited more in this direction, 
and when fresh prize lists are made up it will 
be well to devote more space to this side’ of 
exhibiting. Well-known varieties that have 
played a-prominent pant this season certainly 
include the bronze Edith Cavell, Frances 
Jolliffe in cream and pink, Louisa Pockett 


in white, and Majestic in amber, the pink 
Mrs. A. Davis, the Golden Champion, andthe. „Harold Wells ¥ handsome white of incurving 


pearl-white Mrs. G. Drabble. In crimsons 


Mrs. G. Munro seems supreme, and. the 


green-tinted Mrs. M. Sargent is still favoured. 


The yellow Mrs. R. C. Pulling, the purple 


Mrs.: Peter. Murray, Queen’ Mary in white, 
and ‘the yellow form named Princess Mary, 


’ Rose Day, a pretty pink, and the yellow Wm. / 


Rigby are a few of the giants. A cultural 


reference to these is that the finer were ob- - 


tained by restricting to one stem with one 
bloom to each plant,.a more modern method 
in perfecting the flower as a prize-winner. 


' + a, “Gardening Illustrated " photograph 
This plant of Chrysanthemum Edith Cavell carried nine magnificent blooms 


A few of the recently-introduced kinds that 
seem more than promising and met with here 
and there are Ida (deep yellow), Helmuth 
(crimson), Mrs. G. Carpenter (deep rose), 
Rose Queen, and Ryecroft Triumph (rich 
crimson). pn 

Single Chrysanthemums worth noting for 
exhibitiom are the following :—Absolute in 
bronzy-yellow, Catriona (old-rose), Coronet 
(bronze), ‘Crimson Velvet, Lizzie Robertson 
and ‚Phyllis Cooper (both yellow). Molly 
Godfrey (pink) and its charming form the 
rosy Susan, the pink Mrs. W. J. Godfrey and 
its fawn counterpart Mrs. T. Hancock, Mrs. 
W. Smith (pure white), and Portia (bronzy- 


red) were very striking. The incurved type. 


is not well represented to-day, yet I met with 
half-a-dozen perfect specimens of the variety 


Romance at a country show. It is when the 


novelties are considered that the great ad- 
vance of the season can be indicated. Up to 
the time of writing two great exhibitions of 
new varieties have taken place, with one or 
two more to follow, yet upwards of a hundred 


have been judged by the committee of experts. 


4 several specialists who will introduce the 


_ light pink Japanese of incurving shape), Mrs. 


| Gloriosa (a medium-sized bloom of-the mar. 


\ 
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of the National Chrysanthemum Society, and, 
__taking notice of only those which, received 
the hall-mark of excellence, one would be 
forced to mention, nearly thirty. I will, how. 


ever, briefly describe most, of them, and at 
the same time give a pretty good idea of the 


same to interested cultivators :—Gigantic (a 


Japanese form), Duchess of York (claret-red 
of reflexing formation and large), and 


ket type, bright orange in colour).’ These 
come from Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Mers- 
tham. : 
Norman Davis (dark crimson, reflexing. 
, shaped Japanese of large size) and"Framfield 
Orange (a small form for cutting) are among 
the new ones of Mr. N. Davis, Uckfield. 
Messrs. Keith Luxford and Co., Harlow, will 
send out the handsome ‘incurving yellow 
named Sulphur Queen, as well as a_lovely 
single white named Nona. Jean Pattison, a 
pretty small-flowered Japanese in salmon 
orange shade will be supplied by any of the 
well-known growers; so, too, will'the showy 
red and yellow single named Flame. A grand 
deep yellow single form named Mrs. W. C. 
Catlow is from the Bridgwater Nursery 
Company. Mr. H. J. Jones, of Lewisham, 
will be responsible for a remarkable set of 
single varieties, seven of which were honoured 
at one time. These are Pink Beauty, Miss 
Golbey (pink on bronze), Mrs. S4. Palmer 
(white), Miss A. Wisbey (bronze); Mr. P. 
Masham (deep bronze), Norman, (yellow), 
and Miss Joyce Moore (crimson); I fancy, 
too, that the fine deep, drooping yellow 
Japanese will be included by the firm named. . 
Exmouth Pink is not the least beautiful: of 
the singles likely‘ to be introduced: by Messrs. 
W. J. Godfrey and Sons. a.” 
The commercial Side aw. 
rowing has prospered this: season, M 
Srehetan tre a glut of bloom in Oftober. The 
cause of this was that frosts did. not come 
to spoil the outdoor crop, and the call A 
flowers has now become normal, nee 
well-grown produce is seldom overdone. t 
ig -thé indifferent varieties that fail to pay. 
In the direction noted there is a keen desire 
for new and improved varieties, and for any 
which blossom late in the year there !s 4 is 
markable demand. The market taste Is 
sorts with stiff petals, those that will las 
long when. cut, usually varieties of a semi- 


. . a to 
a incurving shape, which are amenable 


king. 3 
P The season has brought home the fact that 
the Chrysanthemum is not likely to be A 
done in private gardens, and owner’ § 
more, appreciated. Amateurs, too, al i 
attempting to have the subject at.its ah 
of which goes to show what an indispere 
plant this has become—really without eee 
~during the first three months of late au 
and early winter. He 


Chrysanthemum R. Hooper. 
Pa Pearson a 
The large mop-headed Chrysanther 

and the smaller globular incurved vari 
have come to us from Japan. ae A 
purely Japanese creations. The Jap H 
like the Burmese, Shans, Laos, Siames ie 
Cambodians, are Chinese stock, They oe 
all their arts, crafts, and civilisation en 
parent China. Originally the Chass a 
mum came to Japan from China, bu btain 

a very different flower from what vd he 
from the Japanese. The Chinese + ola 
refined character, beauty of form, an 

of their Chrysanthemums, 
florists have laid down laws 
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stituents of the old English Tulip, and no 
finer-coloured or more refined Tulips are to 
be found anywhere in the world than the 
aristocratic pedigreed old. English florist 
Tulips. : 

Chevsanthemum R. Hooper Pearson is 
purely an aristocratic Chinese type of bloom. 
Its shape, that of a disc, immediately settles 
the point. We have only to look at the much- 
figured Chrysanthemum blooms on Chinese 
porcelain and im old Chinese pictures to 
realise this. From the centre the incurved 
petals are heaped like salmon scales, as in 
the Japanese incurved types, but instead of 
forming a ball they are straight, forming a 
disc or button. The outer petals'are flat and 
straight towards the stalk end, but instead 
of piling.on to their neighbours at the tips, 
though incurved, are loose and detached. 
This is the typical form which so delights the 
Chinese. They will have none of the mops 
or balls. The Chinese are very critical as to 
colours, which had to be clean and clear. 
Muddiness was intolerable. Al] the yellows, 
of course clear and luminous, were Imperial 
colours, the absolute property of the 

mperor. 

R. H. Pearson is of a lemon-orange colour 
with the highest degree of luminosity. 
Orange denotes a yellow ground with red in 
it, and some orange shades are muddy, but 
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dard. Every type of Chrysanthemum is to 
be seen at Merstham, ranging from the large 
exhibition Japanese to the incurved, decora- 
tive and singles, Anemone-flowered, Pom- 
pons, and early-flowering. 

It is interesting to note that the Chrys- 
anthemum as a cut flower is in greater de- 
mand now than ever it has been in all its 
history. This is largely brought about by the 
enormous demand for cut flowers on and 
around Armistice Day. The call for Chrys- 
anthemums is incessant from October right 
up to Christmas and the New Year. In these 
brief notes it is not our intention to describe 
a great number of varieties in cultivation at 
Merstham, but simply to point out a few of 
the more outsanding varieties that attracted 
our attention on the occasion of a recent visit 
to these well-known nurseries. 

The first variety to meet the eye Was Louisa 
Pockett, which Mr. Wells claims to be one 
of the best white varieties in cultivation. Jn 
view of the fact that so many readers, more 
especially those north of the Thames, have 
difficulty in bringing this variety to perfection, 
it will not be out of place to mention that at 
Merstham it is alwavs grown to its first 
natural crown, that is to sav, the plants 
are never stopped. By this method it is found 
that the flowers are by no means coarse; at 
the same time, they average from 11 inches 


773 


it is fully described in these pages we need 
not go further into its merits in this article. 


Edith Cavell is an exhibition Japanese 
variety of which Mr. Wells thinks very highly. 
The flowers are. chestnut-bronze, and one 
plant, illustrated on page 772, was carrying 
no less than nine grand flowers of exhibition: 
size. This is certainly one of the best of 
its section. Three good market varieties to 
which we would draw special attention are 
Crimson Favourite, a. lovely variety of 
splendid growth that comes in just right for 

hristmas; Baldock’s Crimson, in season 
from the middle to the end of December; and 
Phyllis Cooper, the lovely single yellow illus- 
trated on the ‘‘ Notes of the week ” page in 
this issue. 

Wells’ Chrysanthemums are known all over 
the world. . For many years—we might 
almost say for generations—their name has 
been inseparably associated with the Chrys- 


anthemum., 


Notes from the National Show 


The date this year was a fortnight in ad- 
vance of that of last season, and, as far as 
the flowers were concerned, this was hardly 
in their favour. At any rate, both the 
Japanese varieties and the single forms, to 


“Gardening Iltuatrated™ photusrapha 


Chrysanthemum Louisa Pockett, showing the great success with which this difficult- variety ls grown at Merstham 


R. H. Pearson is clear luminous yellow, 
burnished gold. The glow of the colour is 
wonderful.. In the old days of Chinese Im- 
perialism the raisers (Messrs. Wells, of 
Merstham) would have no option but to send 


right to own and grow it. Mr. Wells, who 
showed it so splendidly at the R.H.S. meet- 
ing on November 13th, may congratulate him- 
self that he is not in China: Twelve blooms 
per plant is the average, and I cannot 
imagine many Chrysanthemums giving such 
a wealth of precious, beautiful, and grandly- 
coloured flowers for decorative purposes. 
| i MoRULA. 


| Chrysanthemums at Merstham 


o all the world knows, great progress is 
ing made in the raising of new Chrys- 


. anthemums, and the varieties of to-day re- 


Present a great advance on those cultivated, 
Sav, 10 or 20 years ago. The rising 
Popularity of the Chrysanthemum is in no 
small measure due to the efforts of Messrs. 
W. Wells and Co. and the success thev have 


eh in the introduction of novelties. 
í re are so manv varieties in cultivation 
hat the multiplicity of names is bewildering, 


aea and each vear Messrs. Wells and Co. find it 
got Necessary to go carefully through their lists 

n and discard manv varieties which, in their 
< Pinion, are not up to the present-day stan- 


to rg inches across and carry from two to.six 


flowers on a plant. Some idea of the great 
success with which this variety is cultivated 
at Merstham may be obtained from the two 
illustrations on this page, showing magni- 


ficent groups -of this varietv in one of the 
‘many large Chrysanthemum houses. 


We 
were much attracted by the pear!-pink variety, 
Helena Margerison, making a fine large 
flower of exhibition size and pleasing colour. 
Another variety singled out for special men- 
tion is Majestic, the colour of which ts some- 
where between golden-buff and rich golden- 
amber. It is one of the best exhibition 
Varieties in cultivation, and, what is greatly 
in its favour, it is exceedingly easy to grow. 

A point of cultivation at Merstham may be 
of interest to others. The plants are never 
fed from the time the cuttings are potted up 
until the blooms are at their best, that is to 
say, artificial and liquid manures are not ap- 
plied, but the only manure that is used is 
bone-meal in the potting compost. Another 
point of practical importance is that coarse 
or 3-inch bones are not used over the crocks 
as sO many readers assume. It has been 
found in actual practice that when bones 
are so applied they eventually turn sour 
or mouldv, and have the effect of stopping 
the drainage. 

We were much attracted by the good vellow 
market Chrysanthemum, R. Hooper Pearson, 
an old variety that has been revived,.and as 


take them generally, would have been bette, 
had they remained another week on the 
plants. There were, of course, magnificent 
specimens in the pink of condition, and, on 
the other hand, some of the larger showed a 
bunch of petals in the centres which had not 
had time to develop. Last year, for instance, 
owing to the later date Queen Mary, Mrs. G. 
Drabble, and Majestic were represented in 
blossoms of huge dimensions. These this 
season were not in such good form. 

In awarding the chief prizes in some of the 
more important competitions it is pleasing to 
note that the judges were not led away by 
mere size. Characterless kinds like Louisa 


' Pockett and Peace, say, were not thought so 


much of by the above as they apparently 
were by the exhibitors. The mauve-pink 
Mrs. Algernon Davis and its deeper-coloured 
form, Mrs. B. Carpenter, were superb, so 
was the crimson Mrs. G. Munro, jun., as 
well as the green-tinted white Mrs. M. 
Sargent. Mrs. Peter Murray, or rather the 
Variety, Was conspicuous in purple-rose. 
Grand, too, was the yellow ball-shaped Mrs, 
R. C. Pulling, and excellent was the rich 
vellow Viscount Chinda. 
again, was a variety in better condition than 
usual, and a similar remark applies to the 
pink Mrs. J. Gibson. Rose Day, a some- 
what new variety, is very good indeed in 
silkv-pink. It is incurving in shape. This 
must in the future be referred to as among 
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the better of established kinds. Rose Queen 
has blooms of a deeper shade than the last- 
named, and is most distinct in its long, hang- 
ing, graceful formation. This is-among re- 
cent sorts, and it is most-easy in cultural 
matters. Roma Baylis is a white that 
growers will do well to bear in mind. Among 
the novelties noticed at the show in review 
Norman Davis and Gigantic are a pair which 
are bound to come to the fore. The former 
bears crimson-maroon flowers ; these recurve 
in the hanging style. The other bears pearly- 
pink flowers of the bold ball-shaped type. 
Giant blooms of the Japanese figured well 
in various decorations, with autumn-tinted 
foliage, and in their connection an alteration 
in the staging was adopted. The vase 
blooms in competition were set on lower 
tables than usual, these being just off the 
ground, and thus visitors could see well into 


the top of the specimens rather than the sides 
as of old. A capital change this, which 
pleased everyone. The once famous incurved 
Chrysanthemums call for no comment, unless 
to say that the few on show were poor in- 
deed, and I fancy the leading class for them 
did not entice a single competitor. Better 
than usual were the quaint kinds known as 
Anemone-flowered, but these create little 
interest. Neither do the tiny Pompons. 
Singles, as noted, did not appear so well 
finished as in a season or two ago. There 
was little that was of special attraction in the 
way of variety, although Molly Godfrey, in 
pink, and _ its salmon-bronze form called 
Susan exhibited the ideal. Supreme, as a crim- 
som, showed up well. The new Mrs. W. C. 
Catlow is probably the best of the deep 
vellow colour that has yet appeared, and 
Absolute, in light bronze, is a first-rate kind. 
Flame, red with yellow ring, 18 quite new, 
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and may be named as being quite fine in 
colouring, size, and shape. c 

A feature at this latest great display was 
the excellent creations among what are 
known as decorative varieties. These speci- 
mens are not big enough to place alongside 
the giant Japanese, yet they are larger than 
ordinary cut flower sorts—the style of bloom 
much in evidence in the better samples of 
market produce.’ Unusually rich in salmon- 
red is The Wizard, and in deep orange- 
bronze Gloriosa is an improvement. - The 
flowers of Framfield Orange are smaller than 
those of the last-named and lighter in colour. 
The older Uxbridge Pink and. its fawn- 
coloured form were prominent. — 

All the well-known specialists in the flower 
—I mean those who grow young plants or 
cuttings for sale—were represented by attrac- 
tive and varied groups, and the competition 


= 


“Gardening Illustrated” photograph 
Chrysanthemum Majestic, rich golden amber 


proper among growers, both professional and 
amateur, was keen in many instances, little 
difference being noted in the merit of the 
first, second, and third prize lots. I fancy, 
too, exhibitors came from a distance in 
greater numbers than usual; indeed, North- 
ampton was a county whence some of the 
very best specimens came. Vs Bars 


Early-flowering ‘outdoor 
Chrysanthemums 


The early-flowering Chrysanthemums have 
long -been. recognised as valuable plants 
throughout August, September, and October, 
and in exceptional seasons such as we have 
just passed through they make a good dis- 
play well into November. They are, however, 
in the zenith of their glory during September 
and October. The Royal Horticultural 
Society has carried out extensive trials of 
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varieties are used by amateurs to ¢ 
their beds and borders, or are rele 
some spot where the flowers can b 
for cutting without spoiling the 
effect of the borders, while in mos 
parks and gardens beds are filled wi tt 
that have been growing elsewhere 
summer. Beds of annuals rarely la 
throughout the season, and as soon as the 
are past their best it is an easy matter tor 
place them with Chrysanthemums that wil 
continue flowering until severe frost lestro 
them. ae Ct eee ed S ts 

No special preparation of the s 
sary provided it is well dug over, 1 
plants are to grow on the same spol 
out the summer months, then an appli 
of well-rotted manure or an old Mushroom 
bed may be used with advantage. For th 
open air we require good bright colours an 
dwarf growers.] =) SS e 

The cuttings may be rooted early in the 
year, so that they make good sturdy plant 
by the end of April, when they can he sale 
planted out, though in districts that are colt 
and late May will be soon enough. Jhay j 
noticed for several years past that April plant le 
ing gives the most satisfactory results, 10 
if the plants are properly hardened of a Len 
degrees of. frost do not appear ton 
- them. Some growers take the young pianis 
“from the cutting boxes and plant them ngi 
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well a day or two before the lifting ae 
after they are replanted the beds stot 
well soaked. Should any flagging gsi 
ing of the- foliage occur it can Be Te 
remedied by syringing the plants tw A 
times daily. As a general rule, A V 
the plants are syringed overhead Be 
ing for a few days it will produce the tt 
effect. Another method ís to Eron and ti 
in pots throughout the summer aa Thi 
them out of sinch pots into the be a Ti 
of course, entails a lot of labour, be : 
not think is justified, as the pana 
lifted so easily from the open groune T A 
Varieties, we have a wide choice: be 
Martie Masse family, as It 1s termed, 1 aa 
earliest to flower, usually comment's g 
August, though it is at its best in €P 
Madam Marie Masse is iee 
ve ular colour in these days: 7 
aaie are all “ sports.” Can oat of 
Masse is certainly incorrectly G7 
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was decidedly the best white in the trials. 
Goacher’s Crimson is stiJ] the best dark 
crimson. Bronze Goacher is a sport from 
the former, and is perhaps best described as 
golden-bronze. Golden Goacher is aptly 
described. It has the same sturdy habit as 
the parent. Polly and its sports are ideal 
sorts for our purpose. Polly is deep orange, 
dwarf, and free flowering. Crimson Polly is 
crimson with a gold reverse. Lichfield Purple 
is perhaps the best of its colour, though it is 
rather inclined.to be tall. September Glory is 
a brilliant orange-bronze. Verona is one of 
the best, a bright terra cotta, growing about 
2 feet high. Lichfield Pink is a. delightful 
colour, but the habit is rather tall. Hollicot 
Yellow is a brilliant colour with a splendid 
habit, sold under the name of Goldfinder, and 
Ethel Blades, rich red, is a short-petalled 
flower not affected by wet weather. 

I have not given a list of the‘varieties that 
are best grown as disbudded flowers. They 
are a popular class just now and have been 
greatly improved during recent years, but 
they must be disbudded so that the flowers 
can open before the frost comes in a normal 
season. : J. B.R. 


Chrysanthemum Shows 


The past month brought some interesting 
competitions in connection with the autumn 
flower. These may not have been so 
keen as in pre-war days, but the old en- 
thusiasm is undoubtedly returning. Those 
Specialists who introduce new varieties tell us 
that during this present season there has been 
something of the old desire among purchasers 
to obtain them, and this is surely unmistak- 
pie evidence of the upward tendency of the 
cult. 

Probably no flower, not even the Rose, has 
created such a desire to excel in its culture as 
has the one noticed among a class of the pro- 
fession known as the private or gentleman 
gardener; a worker who of necessity is 
engaged in out-of-the-way country places 
mostly. When these meet, be the period of 
the year what it may, they never tire of ex- 
changing notes on the various items as cut- 
ngs, potting, feeding, flower-buds, and so 
0n; and they want only an opportunity to put 
of their best in public. It is the same, too, 


with the amateur grower. 

In many places the old societies and 
associations are coming to life again, and it 
may be that ere long, as in former times, each 


district of any considerable size will have its 
autumn exhibition. I have just been looking 
through the rules and regulations of the 
National Chrysanthemum ‘Society. These are 
so excellent that all Chrysanthemum societies 
Will do well to copy such; or, better still, be- 
come alfiliated to the parent, and thus share 
in its useful work. This institution, indecd, 
wants but one thing—and that is member- 
ship—to make it as powerful as it was in the 
olden times. Its advice, as well as warnings, 
(0 competitors, leave little to be desired. 
Within recent times possibly that item most 
remarkable in respect to the Chrysanthemum 
is the strides that it has made as a com- 
mercial flower. The buying public would, of 
Course, be the patrons; but growers for sale 
require that shows shall take place to bring 
forward new or likely sorts to suit their pur- 
Pose ; and this aspect of the cult will be likely 
to become even more important as time goes 
on. We find but one class of the flower to- 
Gay that has any pretence to estimation, 
this, of course, being the Japanese double and 
Single in its forms, and most varied in shapes 
and colouring. Other forms and types that 
Payed their part in years gone by are, to all 
‘ntents and purposes, lost; and my own ex- 
rence is that when once a particular class 
‘style of flower has waned it is better to let 
t go into oblivion rather than attempt to 
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keep it going. Thus the incurved, the re- 
flexed, the Pompon, and the Anemone-shaped 
may not be encouraged. 

Just one word of advice from an old hand 
to would-be  prize-winners. However the 
blossoms are put up, whether on flat boards 
or in vases, keep the specimen well up. That 
is to say, use as long a stem in each case as 
is practicable. There is a lot im it, and the 
easier a judge can look all round a flower the 
better it will be for its good qualities, if in- 
deed worse for its bad ones. There must, 
however, be none of the latter. Mere size, 
unless it be accompanied by solidity, form, 
colour, and freshness, will not carry the ex- 
hibitor very far. MAyForD. 


VEGETABLES 


December work in kitchen 
. garden and allotment 
PEAS AND BEANS sown in November or late 


in October must be closely watched and 


staked, using now the dwarf, well-branched 
At the same time a tiny ridge 
of soil should be drawn up to both sides of 
each row, and, in the case of stiff, retentive 
soils, some dry ashes should be carefully 
placed among the young plants as a protec- 


tion against cold and frosts. 
LETTUCE AND ENDIvE.—AII the Year Round 


and other varieties of Lettuce will need some 
Old Pea-sticks 


laid flat and rather thickly will afford some 


shelter without excluding air altogether, with- 


mats and sacks placed on the sticks as an 
additional shelter when this is required. Ex- 
cessive moisture does more harm to Endive 
than frosts, and any attempt to blanch the 
plants in winter under empty flower-pots will 
cause much loss through damping off, or, 
more correctly, rotting. Thick layers of old 
Pea-sticks or, indeed, any kind of branch, 
with a top covering of mats, bags, or sacks 
will ensure satisfactory blanching in the open 
at this time. 

AUTUMN-SOWN Ontons.—Because some 
cultivators, not having much experience, 
transplant their scedlings too late in the year, 
I am drawing special attention to this 
valuable crop. If the soil is dry enough use 
the Dutch hoe between the rows and pick up 
the weeds, also any found growing between 
the plants in the rows, and remove them from 
the bed. Put on, immediately, a nice dress- 
ing of wood-ashes and burned soil, mixed, 
and the result will be clearly seen in spring in 
much finer specimens than would be the case 
after a late transplanting. In spring any 
transplanting needed may be done, 

DIGGING AND TRENCHING.—During this 
month the vegetable cultivator can do much 
to secure success during the coming year. 
Every vacant plot should be dug deeply or 
trenched. If deeply dug fork up the subsoil 
and leave it below with the top portion as 
lumpy as possible. If trenched the two top 
spits must be turned over, the subsoil 
loosened, and the top soil left lumpy also, in 
this case. During the digging or trenching 
opportunity should be taken to bury garden 
refuse if it be not convenient to burn it. The 
leaves of vegetables, trees, and border plants 
may be buried and all injurious insects 
adhering to them or mixed with them will be 
destroved if a light sprinkling of salt is put 
on them or à more generous one of dry lime. 

YounGc CAULIFLOWER PLANTS will need 
some protection from this date till next 
March, and when there is a likelihood of 
frosts coming the temporary covering 
material should be put on. In my own case 
I have the plants in a low cold-frame and 
expose them fully night and day when the 
weather is mild enough. Such plants are 
sturdy ones in the month of April, when they 
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are transferred to their permanent quarters, 
and in May and throughout June the plants 
turn in when Cauliflowers are very scarce. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES.—The tubers may 
be left in the ground till early in March, 
lifted then and replanted, or, better still, 
lifted now, sorted, and stored, the large ones 
for eating and the medium-sized ones for re- 
planting next March. In the meantime the 
tubers must be stored in a cool, dry shed safe 
from frost, and the soil in which they grew 
trenched, left in a rough condition and in 
readiness for future cropping. These Arti- 
chokes are very useful, also, for planting in 
positions to afford shelter for other crops less 
robust in open allotments. 

STICKS, STAKES, AND LABELS.—There should 
not be any opportunity lost in providing a 
good stock of these, as, when actually re- 
quired, there is not any time to spare for 
their preparation. Even Pea and Bean sticks 
Should be graded, as there are dwarf and tall- 
growing sorts. I like to tie the sticks in 
bundles and put a sufficient weight on them 
to flatten each one out, then, when used, they 


cover considerable space and form an efficient 
support. G. G. B. 


Making an Asparagus-bed 


An inquiry recently in GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED from a correspondent as to the best 
course to adopt in dealing with an old 
Asparagus-bed serves to remind one that, 
outside large establishments, the average 
gardener does not regard the making of a 
new bed with much importance, seldom 
appreciating the fact that one well made will 
last for a number of years. As this is the 
season when such work can be taken in hand 
Suggestions on the matter may be helpful to 
some, who possibly may up to the present 
have looked upon the culture of Asparagus 
as quite outside their scope. 

SITUATION.—Ground should be selected in 
an open, sunny situation, where, if possible, 
the soil is deep. A sandy loam is ideal. It 
should be trenched now to a depth of 3 feet, 
rendered quite free from weeds, and a heavy 
dressing of partly rotted stable or farmyard 
manure worked in. 

DRAINAGE.—Perfect drainage is a most im- 
portant factor, and unless this is ensured 
success is not likely to follow. Some soils 
are naturally well drained owing to the 
porous nature of the substrata, e.g., where 
gravel or sand is found, and therefore a bed 
can be made in the manner described at 
ground level. Where, however, soil is known 
to be heavy, e.g., with clay at the base, 
which obviously retains moisture, then it will 
be necessary to prepare a raised bed, remov- 
ing as much of the clay as possible at the 
time of trenching and substituting lighter 
soil. With this also there ought to be incor- 
porated plenty of mortar-rubble, coarse sand, 
burnt ashes from smother fires, or burnt earth, 
or leaves, which will help to counteract any 
stagnation of water at the roots. The bed is 
best left rough, after receiving a dressing of 
soot, until March, when, after forking it, a 
raking over will reduce it to a fine, even sur- 
face preparatory to planting with two-year- 
old roots. | 

THE COMPLETED RED.—When completed and 
settled down a raised bed should be 1 foot 
above ground level, and as a finish have a 
good sprinkling of salt in April. A bed, say, 
4 feet wide, containing three rows of plants, 
will be found generally the most convenient 
size. This will admit of 15 inches between 
the rows, and the plants should be 12 inches 
apart. The allev on either side the bed will 
need to be well manured, as then the roots on 
the outer rows receive nutriment. Raised 
beds are not only helpful in the matter of 


drainage but promote warmth as well. 
LEAHURST. 
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‘Southern Counties 
Fruit-room 3 
Particular attention should be paid to the 
removal of both Apples and Pears im- 
. mediately they show signs of. decay, so 
that sound fruits lying near shall not be- 
-come contaminated. This is very necessary, 
as in the majority of instances neither of these 
fruits this season is over plentiful. ` Sound 
fruits should be handled no more .than is 
absolutely necessary, and the temperature of 
the room should’ be kept as low as. possible 


. within reason when both Apples and Pears 


have to be stored in the same place. Where 
there is a separate store for each the tempera- 
ture of that for Pears may be.a trifle higher 
than is necessary for Apples. . Apples keep. 
soundest when the temperature is low and the 


atmosphere rather damp: A slight opening : 


of the ventilators in the roof usually suffices 


Mushroom-house > REE 
Beds made up in the latter half of Septem- 
ber, and now in bearing, should be carefully 
watched to see that the surface does not be- 
If such should happen moisten it 


applied either with a very fine rose-pot or a 
syringe, and see that sufficient is afforded to 
moisten the soil only, as if it. reaches the 
manure below the mycelium ‘becomes killed 
and the bed ceases to bear. After the first 
flush is over the bed may be induced to ‘yield 


further supplies if the soil casing of the bed 
is carefdlly moistened with water at a tem- | 


perature of 87 degs., in which a little salt or 
guano . has been dissolved. More recently 
made-up beds on which the mycelium is 
running nicely should have: the‘ covering ‘of 
litter’ removed directly. Mushrooms commence 


to form, as the warmth of the house‘ should >œ 


be sufficient to ensure satisfactory growth 
without their protection. | 
beds’ as soon as the necessary amount of 
horse-droppings has been ‘collected and pre- 


. pared in the usual way, spawning and soiling 


down the ‘same as soon as, the temperature 
falls to near about 85 degs., and cover down - 
either with hay or short litter or mats. Mush- 
room-beds made up in mid-winter, if on the 
flat, should be at least 2 feet in depth, as they - 
cool more quickly than is the case earlier in 


is usually conducted in Mushroom-houses in 


, private establishments, a moderately moist 


atmosphere and- a ternperature ranging be- 7 
tween 50 degs. and 55 degs. will suit both 
them and the Mushrooms. 

Grape-room — _ 

With a view to economising ‘fuel, late 


‘varieties of Grapes which are now perfectly 


ripe may now be transferred from the vinery 
to the Grape-room. This will not only lead to 
a saving of fuel but’ will prove of great benefit 
to the Vines, inasmuch as they will experience 
a much longer period of rest. In addition to’ 
this it will permit of whatever may be neces- 
sary in the way of root lifting, renovation, 


or adding to borders already partly made. 


being carried out without further delay. 
With regard to the Grape-room, if every- 
thing is not in readiness for the reception of 


the Grapes, bottles or whatever receptacles — 


in which to insert the portions of the 
oe with bunches attached should be 
nearly filled with water, placing a piece of 
charcoal in each to keep the water sweet. If 
any water is spilt in carrying out these pre- 
parations open the doors and windows, and 
turn on a little heat to ensure all being 
thoroughly dry beforehand. A. W. 
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THE WEEK'S WORK 


-Hippeastrums (Amaryllis) 


A batch of the best-ripened bulbs may be 
selected for early forcing. These should have 
the old‘soil very carefully removed from the 


roots previous to repgtting them,-and bulbs 


that. show signs of extra vigour should be 
put into slightly larger pots. .A compost con- 
sisting of, two-thirds good fibrous loam, one- 
third leaf-mould, :with a little coarse sand 
will suit them admirably. Six-inch pots will 
be a suitable size for the majority of the bulbs, 
allowing the very largest 7-inch pots. After 
potting ‘they should be placed in a house 
where an atmospheric temperature of 60 degs. 
is maintained at night. It is the practice of 
many-to plunge the pots in some material, 
but I do not.consider this necessary. I never 
plunge the plants before they flower, butit is 
advisable to plunge the plants out of doors 
during the summer when they have finished 
their growth. / i 


Rotation of crops 


A scheme for the future cropping of the 
vegetable garden should now be drawn up, 
and the various plots prepared accordingly. 


A change of site is. benéficial to most vege- 


tables, though there are exceptions, for good 
crops of Onions, Shallots, and Potatoes may 
be grown on the’ same piece of ground year 
after year, provided the soil be well worked 
and: manured each time. The Brassicas 
should not be allowed to follow each other, 


but should generally succeed tap-rooted vege- 
_ tables. 
follow crops for which the ground was speci- 


Carrots, Parsnips, and Beet should 


ally well manured, as the use of fresh manure 
is detrimental to them.,; The treatment of 


` Celery brings the ground into a high state of 
_ cultivation, and most vegetables do well after 


this. crop. Whénever practicable, ‘digging 
Should be pushed on with, throwing the soil 
up as roughly as possible for wind and frost 


to exert their sweetening influence on the 


same. Do not attempt digging when the 
ground is in a very wet condition. During 
such times manure-heaps may be turned and 
mixed to get them into good condition. In 


. many gardens manure has to be supple- 


mented with leaves, etc.- Road scrapings, 
garden refuse, etc., may be mixed with lime 
and turned back into ridge-shaped heaps. 


the season. As Seakale and Rhubarb forcing ` This, when turned frequently and plenty of 


manure added, is excellent for all crops of 
vegetables, | 


Crown Anemones _ 7 
_ These are valuable for colour effects and 


‘cutting in spring, when coloured flowers are 


scarce. By planting at intervals a succession 
of flowers may be had from January until 
May. The time of planting determines, to 
some extent, the time. of flowering. If a 
batch was planted in September the plants 


-will have made good growth. These should 


be protected in very’severe weather. The 
roots may be planted at any time from Sep- 
tember till March, but it is during the early 
spring months these flowers are valued most, 
so that it is scarcely worth while to defer 
planting so late as March. To follow the 
September-planted roots another batch may 
be planted now and the remainder in 
January. They are seen to the best advan- 
tage in groups. A rich sandy loam suits them 
best, deep digging is essential, and a laver of 
manure at the bottom of each trench is ad- 
visable. 
by incorporating some decayed cow-manure 
as the work proceeds. Draw 'drills 8 inches 
apart, 3 inches deep, and allow a distance of 
6 inches between each root. 
F. W. G. 


Very poor land should be enriched 
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Scotland 


Potting-shed work 

A change from incessant rains to: wintry 
conditions of frost and snow has given an 
opportunity to make good arrears of what 
may be termed potting-shed work. During 
such weather accumulations of soiled -pots 


can be washed and graded in the racks, Seed, 


boxes may be overhauled and repaired, and 
new ones can easily be knocked together by 
a handy man. Granted that labels are-cheaply 
bought ready made, yet a bundle of plasterer's 
laths can be cut up into very useful “ tallies ” 
at a trifling expense. Those of us who are 
fortunate enough to have access to Birch 
woods may profitably cut a sufficient quantity 
and make the needful amount of brooms. 
Leaf-mould may be screened in quantity and 
brought under cover, while sufficient roughly 
chopped loam may be secured and partially 
dried beneath the potting bench. In short, 
work. of this description can be brought up to 
date, and time will be saved when the press 
comes for soil, pots, and boxes. 


Pruning | 

During the present frosty spell the pruning 
and training of fruit-trees upon walls should 
be forwarded. It is better, however, to do 
this work during the hours of sunshine, for 
cold hands and benumbed feet are not con 
ducive to good workmanship. Gooseberry 
bushes, Red Currants, and White Currants 
should also be attended to, and the borders 
or plantations, forked up after pruning has 
been completed. At one time it was customary 
to save straight, clean prunings of Apple 
trees and Pear-trees and to use them as stakes 
for bulbs and other pot plants, but owing to 
the increase of fungoid. diseases this practice 
is now discouraged and the prunings promptly 
burned. 7 


Herbaceous borders fie es 

It is now better to defer any further div 
sion and replanting until- the early, spring. 
Meantime, if tidiness be a desideratum, there 
is no reason why the ripened stems;of the 
bolder plants should not be cut over, especially 
if there be any trenching going on in Me 
vegetable quarters where the stems a 
buried. This not only saves time whic 
would have been taken’ up in wheeling out 
and burning these, but their decay adds to the 
fertility of the soil. 


Lawns 

After frosts worms appear to be specially 
active, and their casts soon dishgure tire 
These casts may be scattered with a Bire 
broom, and after switching the lawns may 
rolled. It is sometimes forgotten that-worms 
have their work to do, and their mee 
a valuable top-dressing. kaparis l 
moss-grown swards may be improve P 
light dressing of freshly-slaked lime or 
superphosphate. 


Vegetable garden i 
Where Celeriac is grown (and bili 
ought to grow it) a little soil may ne 
drawn over the roots to protect eae ) 
frost. Early winter Broccoli, if ies e aii 
to continue, ought to be taken up an ae 
trenches. The stems of Jerusalem Artic vs 
cut over and laid crosswise over the i 
will, in most cases, be sufficient saga 
for these tubers. Asparagus will now 
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The beautiful Nerines exhibited by Messrs. 
Barr and others at the R.H.S. meetings and 
elsewhere owe their origin to a few—a very 
few—enthusiasts who, during the last 30 
years or so, have taken the Nerine in hand 
in the endeavour to improve and_ further 
beautify this lovely race. 

One of the pioneers in this work was Mr. 
J. Elliott, of Hassocks, in Sussex. I have 
never had any access to Mr. Elliott’s stud 
book, and I have no idea on what lines he 
worked, but he produced a limited number 
of -very ‘beautiful varieties, which included 
Rotherside and.Purple Prince. 

The late Mr. H. J. Elwes, who was much 
interested in the Nerines, got to hear of Mr. 
Elliott’s collection, to which he paid a visit, 
and, I believe, purchased right out a number 
of his seedlings. 

He then set to work with these and other 
well-known and beautiful plants like Fother- 
gilli, corusca, and so on, inter-crossing in 
all directions until’he had in time developed 
and amassed the beautiful Colesborne cdéllec- 
tion, superb ‘selections from which. he ex- 
hibited at the London R.H.S. shows, a num- 
ber of the individual varieties gaining the 
coveted Award of Merit from the Floral Com- 
mittee. 

The Nerine is comfortably easy to grow, 
but uncomfortably shy in flowering, and the 
efforts of hybridists are being, and should be, 
directed to the production of free and regular- 
flowering seedlings—i.e., such as may be 
relied on to give bloom annually, or, at any 
rate, not less often than one year in two. I 
have now been working at the inter-breeding 
of the plant for about 16 years, and I en- 
deavour to keep as exact a record as possible 
of the flowering of my seedlings, rejecting, 
after a time, those that have proved shy in 


_ blooming. 


My little Nerine-house is at the moment a 
charming sight. When one surveys the 
wealth and variety of colour it is difficult to 
avoid using superlatives. 

And this, remember, is the latter end of 
November, when so very few brightly-hued 
plants are to’ be seen. ` The colours range 
through every shade of pink, rose, salmon, 
orange, scarlet, crimson, with one or two pure 
White, while many of them possess a 
sparkling sheen on the surface of the petal 
which glitters like gold and silver dust in the 
sun or under artificial light. 

They do not require a high temperature, 
and need no coddling. Here they are grown 
in a house with just sufficient heat to exclude 
the frost. I should find our English autumn 
a dull time indeed without them, and they 
will carry on their display to the end of the 
year. The Nerine is easily raised from seed, 
and cross-breeding is really remarkably 
simple and not at all the mystery that some of 
the uninitiated suppose. “Few care, or are 
able, perhaps, to give the time for this work, 
but should any of your readers desire to take 
the pastime up I shall be happy to tell theni 
the wav to go to work if they care to com- 
municate with me. F. HERBERT CHAPMAN. 

Rye, ' 

Great interest is taken in the Nerines of 
to-day, and no wonder, for the new seedlings 
are most attractive. They are among the 
most beautiful of all autumn-flowering bulbs 
for the greenhouse. The colours range from 
dark red, vivid crimson, cerise, and scarlet to 
salmon, coral, rose, pink, blush, and white. 
Many of them, more especially the deep reds 


> and orange shades, have a glistening lustre 


which, in the sunlight, gives them the ap- 
pearance of being dusted with gold or silver. 
Another point in their favour is that the 
flowers remain fresh in a cut state for a con- 


siderable time. 
decoration for about three weeks, as the 


flower-buds are continually developing and 
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One may reckon upon a 


Very pretty effects are obtained 


opening. 
by associating Nerines with Asparagus 
Sprengeri, or with some light, graceful 


foliage like that of Maidenhair Fern or the 


small foliage of Michaelmas Daisies, such as 


the ericoides . varieties. Foliage of some 
sort seems necessary to take off the naked- 


ness of the flower-stems. 
- CULTIVATION.—Not only are Nerines among 


the most beautiful of autumn-flowering bulbs 


for the greenhouse, thev are also very easilv 
grown by anvone who has a glass structure 
from which frost can be excluded. Plenty 
of air and sunshine is their chief require- 


ment. They are sun-loving plants from 
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or bone-meal. The variety Cossack, illus- 
trated on this page, is éne of the many 
beautiful new seedlings sent out by Messrs. 
Barr and Son. The colour is rose-cerise and 
the petals are prettily waved and refiexed. 
For a Nerine it is very free-flowering. 


Work under glass 

At this time an effort ought to be made to 
get rid of insect pests under glass, and as 
soon as the plants have been placed in their 
winter quarters in the houses these ought to 
be vaporised in order that during the short 
days the houses may be as clean as possible. 
White-fly and the leaf-boring maggot appear 
in some places to be getting the upper hand. 
Both are dangerous and unsightly, and every 
endeavour ought to be made to get rid of 


The new seedling Nerine Cossack 


South Africa, and delight in a thorough 
roasting in spring and early summer. After 
the bulbs have finished flowering the pots 
should be placed on an airy, sunny shelf close 
to the glass, and a free foliage growth should 
be encouraged by giving occasional weak 
doses of liquid-manure. In April or May, 
when the foliage commences to turn yellow, 
cease watering and allow the bulbs to ripen 
off in their pats. As soon as the plants show 
signs of making fresh growth in August or 
early September stand the pots in saucers of 
water for a few hours to ensure the soil being 
uniformly moist, and then give water 
sparingly until the flower-spikes are well ad- 
vanced. Nerines bloom most freely when 
well established in pots, and they only re- 
quire repotting every third or fourth vear. 
In potting, use plenty of crocks to ensure 
good drainage. A suitable compost consists 
of two-thirds good loam and one-third sand, 
with a sprinkling of well-decaved old manure 


them. Among flowering plants the absence 
of insects is especially beneficial—among 
Chrysanthemums particularly so, as they soon 
increase among the petals of expanding 
blooms. Eupatoriums are useful now, E. 
odoratum and E. Purpusi monticola being 
valuable for houses in which large specimens 
are needed. If cut back after flowering and 
planted out early in June large pieces almost 
4 feet in diameter may be lifted and potted in 
September.  Salvias. of course, are showy, 
but of little use apart from the purpose of dis- 
play in greenhouse or conservatory. In the 
stove, such things as Justicia carnea, Pentas 
rosea, P. carnea, and P. alba, Centradenia 
rosea, [Impatiens Sultani, and the like are 
easily grown. Shading, of course, should 
now be dispensed with, although Palms and 
Ferns will be better where the light is a little 
subdued. In the ordinary stove of the present 
day the night temperature will be high 
enough in the neighbourhood of 60 degs. 
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A new material for quilting 
All honey was taken off our bees long ago, 
and winter feeding has been in diligent pro-_ 
gress since. Now, we must make sure about 
the important element of a winter passage. 


Two or three sticks about 4 inch thick and. 


set across the brood'frames about 33 inches 
apart will serve the purpose admirably, but 
an improved method is to make a small 


ladder frame of 3-inch thick sticks, with two. 


rungs, each 3-16 inch thick by 3-inoh wide. 
Let the open square in the middle be of 33 
inches side clear. Place this frame under the 
hole in the quilt, and over the hole put a cake. 
of winter candy in its. glass-topped sections 
, box. It will be seen _that the cake rests 
evenly on the ladder-frame; and as it is eaten 
away the bees cannot escape round the sides. 
The mention of quilt reminds me of an ex- 
cellent material, which I have just had re- 
commended to me, to use for quilting on the 
top of the brood-frames. Ticking or coarse 
linen, such as is usually recommended,. does 
not resist the gnawing powers of the bee. I 
have found mostly that they eat through it, 
and a quilt full of small holes is of little 
use, besides ‘complicating matters. when 
-opening the hives. . Hop-sacking is proof 
against the bee-mandible. - This coarse 


material lies beautifully flat, right to the very 


edges. It is absurdly inexpensive. Hop 
sacks are perquisites of the men employed in, 
breweries; and are, therefore, obtainable from 


them. A shilling or eighteenpence readily 


purchases a whole sack, which contains 
enough material to supply quilts for a score 


of hives. I was glad of this tip from a’ 
skilled expert with a large and profitable - 


apiary, and I am pleased to pass it on to my 
readers. | ne ns 


' After the dampness which often comes in 


autumn in the natural course, the warming - 


quilts will need to be taken out. of the hives 
to be dried for the winter. In any case they 
should be removed~at this season and well 
shaken or beaten to: free them from insects 
of various kinds which have sought to hiber- 


nate there so comfortably and without dis- 


turbance. Remove weeds from around and 
beneath hives. Such growth -encourages 
dampness. Entrances very shortly may be 


opened to a width of 6 inches and left. thus - 


all winter. Bees require fresh air. Do not 
let the height of the entrance, however, be so 
much as will allow mice to enter. It is odd 
that bees offer no resistance to this animal, 
which can do untold mischief in a hive. 


Feeding : 

_. The beekeeper’s diary in December has few 
notes.. Direct contact with the bees will only 
be so slight as the placing of a cake of candy 
above the cluster necessitates. Ample food is 
essential, of course, and if sufficient syrup 
was not given in the autumn the desideratum 
must be made up now with candy. It is the 
wisest course to purchase this from any re-. 
puted supplier who has the skill and know- 
ledge necessary for producing the candy of 
correct texture and convenient size, besides 
medicating it for general purposes. Good air 
is also necessary for life, so entrances must’ 
not be restricted. Let them be at least half- 
a-dozen inches wide, but see to it that mice 


- _ find no convenient gangway to the portal. A 


low entrance is not an adequate defence 


against mice if they have easy access to the _ 


_alighting board, because they will soon gnaw 
their way into the hive. Hives are usually in 
secluded places, and so mice can persist in 
their endeavours to enter a warm, food- 
stocked hive without much interruption from 

` mankind if a forgotten, but convenient, ex- 
tension to an alighting-board be there. 

Another note in the beekeeper’s diary will 


a 
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refer to prospective changes in the position 
of hives. Removal of hives can only be 


‘effected in the same neighbourhood during 


winter, so make your changes now or before 
February, if at all, and when you do it carry 
the hive gently so as to disturb the bees as 
little as possible. It is a good plan to close 
the entrance completely during this operation 
if it can be effected within a few minutes. 
After heavy rain examine the quilts and dry 
any that.have become damp through wet 
being driven in under the roof. 

© What to me is a beautiful novelty in Nature 


` was brought to my notice by a neighbour a 


few days ago. Three or four dried stalks of 


_a wild fruit were given to me as a decoration 


to a room for winter. Each of these stalks 
held at its head three shrivelled pods from 
one base, split open, and disclosing a row of 


beautifully brilliant berries of an orange hue, 
the berries being of the size of Holly berries. 


The wild plant of which this is the fruit is 
the Gladwin—lIris foetidissima—and the rea- 
son I mention it in this column is that I find 
it appears to supply the bee with an abundant 
supply of nectar when it flowers. I have 
hitherto been totally unacquainted with this 
Iris both as a flower and also as a honey 
agent. I do not think it grows much in the 


Midlands. Bi R; H; 


` Answers to Correspondents 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


-Pot Roses 


(J... M. Cooper, Ilfracombe).—Assuming 
that`your pot Roses have been well attended 
to during the summer, the correct procedure 
at this -time would be to shorten back the 


matured wood, to repot, or to top-dress with 


rich. material as may be expedient, and to 
start afresh. Repotting is preferable, as 
fresh soil round the roots means an early and 
strong break of roots, which in turn mean a 
correspondingly early movement on the part 
of the buds. No amount of top-dressing or 
of artificial manure has quite the same effect 
as fresh, new soil. It may here be said that 
to have satisfactory plants for forcing, or for 
early work under glass, the wood must be 
absolutely ripened, and to attain this end we 


prefer to keep pot Roses under glass until 


the end of July or the beginning of August, 
two months in the open being ample. A cool 
plunging bed, which yet receives plenty of 
sun, is advisable. Some growers of pot Roses 
favour partially-drying off the plants as a 
means towards assisting the ripening, but 
this treatment is, in my opinion, too drastic. 
Naturally, water is not so freely applied when 


-growth is completed; but it is quite another 
matter to keep pot Roses so dry that the tips 


of the shoots wilt. Absolute. cleanliness is 
needful. Pot Roses cannot succeed if aphides 
are allowed to obtain a footing at any stage 
of their growth. i $ 


FRUIT 


Pruning the Tasmanian type of Apple- 
- tree 
In your issue of November 1oth (page 702) 
there is a sketch of a Tasmanian type of 
Apple-tree. Will you be so good as to state 
in one of your coming issues if it is customary 
to prune the tips of the branches of such a 
tree? R. W. 
_ [Yes; prune back usually to an outside bud, 


and aim at keeping a uniform height all 
round the tree. ] 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Parings from horses’ hoofs 


(A. P. White).—These are a valuable 
manure for Vines and fruit-trees generally, 


-and may be mixed with soil at a rate not 
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exceeding 1 cwt. to two cartloads oftsoil, The 
chips should be well incorporated with the 
soil. Treated as above they will:no doubt 
benefit your ‘Roses if lightly forked into the 
surface of the soil in which the plants are 
growing, 
Peacehaven, Sussex 

(‘‘ Pakena,”’)—Could you, through the 
pages of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, give me 
some information about Peacehaven in 
Sussex? If you could answer me the follow- 
ing questions I would be greatly obliged:— 
1, Is the climate good? 2, Is the soil good; 
is it clay, sand, or what? 3, Would there be 
any prospect there for gardening (market, 
jobbing, or otherwise), 4, I have had over 2 
years’ experience as a gardener, and would 
like your, or your readers’, opinidn on the 
possibility of making a decent” livelihood 
there. ', 

We have referred this letter to-a-correspor: 
dent, who replies :— 

I have read with interest the letter from 
‘“ Pakeha °’ with regard to Peacehaven | 
am intimately acquainted with this south 
coast resort, and take pleasure in ‘answering 
the various questions upon which your cor- 
respondent desires information. - `. 

1. The climate is one of the finest to be 
found anywhere in' the country. . — 

2. Soil, 3 feet of sandy loam on chalk. 

3- There are ever-increasing -opportunities 
for market and jobbing gardeners. Peace: 
haven is only a mile and a-half from New- 
haven, and Brighton, Lewes, and Worthing 
are within easy access, offering a.market for 
garden produce. London itself is only 5 
miles away, where the famous Covent Garden 
Market can absorb all surplus supplies. 

4. With your wide experience as a gar- 
dener you ought to have no difficulty in 
making quite a good livelihood in such a 
rapidly-rising and progressive seaside resort 
situated on the famous Sussex Downs. Once 
established in Peacehaven you would be prac 
tically free from keen competition in your 
own particular line of business. . : 

I hope your correspondent. will find this im, 
formation helpful to him in coming te 4 
decision. If -‘‘ Pakeha ” cares to get into 
communication with me I shall be happy to 
supply any further details he may require 


A, Pow. 
NAMES OF PLANTS 
M. G.—1, Eupatorium riparium; 4 


Diplacus glutinosus; 3, Begonia manicata; 
4, Schizostylis coccinea. PG we: 3 

J. W.—1, Linum trigynum; 2, Cyperus 
alternifolius; 3, Leycesteria formosa; 4 
Juniperus sinensis. l 

F. H.—x, Sedum Sieboldi vatiegatum; + 
Helxine Solieroli, a native of Corsica; 

A. C.—1, Arbutus Unedo; 2, The Gladwin 
(Iris foetidissima); 3, Justicia carnea; h 
Statice latifolia. 


NAMES OF FRUIT 

C. R.—Apples : 1, Lane’s Prince Albert; 2 
Mere de Menage; 3, Lord Derby; 4 Warners 
King. Danes.) 

B. H. H.—Apples: 1, Cox's Orange; * 
Ribston ; 3, Duke of Devonshire; 4 Sturmer. 

M. C. R.—Apples: 1, Winter Hawthor 
den; 2, Alfriston; 3, Rymer; Pear : 4 
i edge Re Os 1, Golden Noe 
King of the Pippins; 3, Wellington; h 
fol jR I Orange; 2i Northem 


Greening. Pears: 3, Glou Morceau; h 
Durondeau. as 
Newcastle and District Hort. Society 


The address of the Secretary of this Society 


: of 
(Mr. A. Standing, F.R.H.S.) is ROW 4 Ma) 
Terrace, Felling-on-Tyne. 
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am intimately acquate : 

coast resort, and take peso 

the various questions ex 

respondent desires in! NE of the pleasures of having a garden 
1, The climate is « (Jet stocked with growing things is that 

found anywhiere in te one is able to make acceptable, and some- 

times valuable, gifts of plants to friends with 


2. Soil, 3 feet of sni 
3. There ar cirri hungry gardens, and as nearly all good hardy 
for market and itgi things can be planted any time in the winter 
haven is only a al. they come in well for Christmas presents. 
haven, and Brights, | It is all the more satisfactory to the giver if 
the friend who is to receive the plants has 


are within easy aces i 
garden produce, Led: = expressed some special tastes or wishes, for 
iles away, where teke Te is much less inspiring 
Market can absorb all 8z? hen the answer to the l 
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situated on aa „0r want of special interest, 
established in Peace mand if one is careful to have 
tically free from me one’s garden only 
own particular lie "p thoroughly good plants 
I hope your orep? m, nothing is ever thrown 
formation hellil 0&2: away, for by taking a little 
jecision. If “Pih “trouble one can find places 
ommunication mi ior new owners where thev 
upply any ire eitt will be both welcome and 
i ine oe The pleasant 
ng is when some frien 
NAMES OF tho is known to ee fas 
Gat, Tugs and fastidious writes and 
iplacus glutinosus; $ È savs: “I badly want so- 
Schizostilis iws _ And-so, can you give it 
J. W- jum C$- J. or, ‘“ I am collecting 
k nifolius: $ [avs Id herb plants, can- you 
t orys sinensis. elp me?” or, “I ‘am 
pale Sedum SE- te A save the old gar- 
a ' coleri mile den Roses of our great- 
ha arous te grandmother.” 
4. rE oE , is Perhaps there is nothing 
is fæti a more useful in the case of 
tice latifota. a garden newly made, apart 
NAMES Of irom good border flowers, 


Cucumber aroma of Burnet. It is a good 


plan, when arranging the planting close 


round a house, to have some small place not 
far from the kitchen door for the potherbs 
most often wanted, so that the cook can run 
out and compose her bouquet of fragrance 
for soup or stew without having to send 
away for it to the, perhaps, distant kitchen 
garden. There should be a little bed of Mint, 
a row of Parsley, one bush of Sage, and an 


Clary (Salvia Sclaria), now only in use as a 
handsome border biennial, and Alecost 
(Tanacetum Balsamita), which was used as a 
wholesome bitter steeped in ale. Then there 
are herbs that will be valued from still more 
ancient association. One of the Valerian 
species, V. Phu, is the Cretan Spikenard, a 
plant of the most remote pharmacy, known 
to us all as the Spikenard of the Bible. Mint 
sauce is so familiar to us as the usual ac- 
companiment to roast lamb 
that we are apt to forget 
that the origin of the as- 
sociation is one of the most 
4 : ancient Jewish ordinances 
in connection with the 
Passover lamb :—‘ With 
bitter herbs they shall eat 

it.” 


Notes of the Week 


Eucryphia pinnatifolia 
To Eucryphia pinnatifolia 
is accorded the honour of 
the frontispiece in Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell's latest work, 
ʻ A Garden Note Book,” 
reviewed in our last week's 
issue, page 708. This 
Eucryphia impresses every- 
one by its singular beauty. 
Moreover, it is hardy and 
succeeds in the open, even 
in the Midlands. It is more 
or less a peat-loving plant, 
though it does well on loam. 
At Kew it is grown in beds 
of Heaths. The low covering 
of Heather over the soil pre- 
vents the roots of the 
Eucryphia from being 
scorched up. This Chilean 


zù han a collection of the best 
Eucryphia pinnatifolia, a hardy shrub of singular beauty 
species, found wild on the 


: R—Appe ide dotherbs that are grown 
re de Menage } rom divisions — Thyme, 
g. \ ct Marjoram, Balm, Tarragon, ; 
H, B~ Fe «Mint, and Sage. A really good form of Tarra- 
ston Js Duret p On with the finest flavour is not always easy 
C. RW g- 0 get; seed is offered of a coarse kind that is 
2, Alfrstety + nae value. If the housewife has any know- 
ndan i “08 of the excellent and simple French 
HA: _ Reatless Soups she will be thankful for the 
ee es ia and to be pes . 
fit. oder nes though this is grown from seed. 
att pekin t ae Wishes to make Ron well-favoured 
ng pan: d es i things for dessert, she will want 
ndeau. Wn K ica; or a pleasant drink of the cup kind 
“ge May, she will be thankful for Woodruff 


castle a2 a Borage ; or if she desires an unusual 
alls avour in salad she will be glad of the 
i. Stani m i fi 

xe, Felling- 


edging of Thyme, both the bush kind and the 
delightfullv-scented Golden Lemon Thyme. 
Balm and Marjoram, which grow fairly tall, 
will be at the back; Tarragon in full sun 
with its back to a wall if possible. Chervil, 
which, with Tarragon and Chives, is the 
proper flavouring for a good French salad, is 
sown where it is to grow; so is also the de- 
sirable though not indispensable Basil. 
There will be some who wish to have the 
old herbs that are historically connected with 
old English gardens, such as Sweet Cicely 
(Mvrrhis odorata), whose large, fleshy root, 
strongly Anise-scented, was formerly eaten; 


rocky banks of the river 
Biobio, apparently prefers a moist soil. The 
flowers, which have large pure white petals 
and a conspicuous tuft of stamens, usually 
open in July, but this vear they remained 
effective all through September. ` 


Rondeletia anomala 

Those who possess a warm greenhouse 
cannot do better than grow one or two of 
these handsome plants. They are most at- 
tractive and very free-flowering, and can be 
cultivated easily in a warm temperature. At 
night the lowest temperature is 50 degs., but 
a few degrees higher are better. One of the 


a ee 


ee 


when suspended from the roof of the inter- 


70 pages of text matter. 
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most beautiful species is R. anomala, which, 
however, is rather scarce. The plant bears | 
numerous clusters of rich coral-red or deep 
scarlet flowers, which look very beautiful - 


mediate-house. A compost of peat, light 
turfy loam, and sand suits this to perfection. 


Empire Exhibition Tulips 

Over 5,000 Delphiniums have already been 
planted out in the grounds of the British 
Empire Exhibition at Wembley, and over 
100,000 of the finest British-grown Tulips will 


_ be on show in May of next year. This collec- 


tion of Tulips will include specimens of all 
the gorgeous colours known to the modern 
cultivator of Tulips. — a 
. : Fa . : 4. i A x 
Rushes used for tying Vines 
In the extensive vineries in Holland a cer- 
tain Rush is used for tying down the Vines 
instead of raffia. These Rushes are grown 
along the canals quite close to the vineries. 


_ The Rushes are cut in late summer and dried 
off in sheds. The Rush in question is Juncus 


glaucus, and, incidentally, this is quite a 
common species in the eastern counties of 
England, and: possibly other parts of this 


_country. It would be interesting to hear if 


this Rush is ever ysed for tying purposes in 
England. There should be great possibilities _ 
with this plant, as it is so easily obtained. — 


Potentilla Vilmoriniang = 

This looked very well in the rock garden 
during October, the large pale yellow flowers 
set among the silvery foliage being very 
pretty. It is quite an easy shrub to grow, 
but is rather too tall for a small rock garden. 
‘It likes a sunny situation and a well-drained 
soil, and is easily propagated from cuttings. 
It is not so bright as some of the ‘shrubby | 
Cinquefoils, such as P. fruticosa or P. 
Friedrichseni, but its quieter beauty makes a 
pleasing foil to its more brilliant relatives. - — 


R.H.S. Gardeners’ Diary for 1924 e 


Messrs. Charles Letts and Co., Southwark 


The Pampas Grasses (Gynerium) 
Considering the stormy weather we have 
lately experienced it is surprising that the 
stately, graceful shafts of bloom have re- 
mained undamaged.’ Many of the immense 
silvery, plumes are 12 feet high, and these, 
though tossed to and fro for days in suc-. 
cession, are still towering aloft. The amount 
of water in one of these large plumes is con- 


siderable during heavy rains, and I often © 


wonder why such elegant stems are not 
broken down to the ground by the weight of 
the plumes.. The most. graceful form of the. 
group is the pale rose-flowered Gynerium 
This is the-first to. suffer if 
stormy weather continues, but even in this 
case only a few stems have given way this 
year. I do fot consider this beautiful Grass 
quite so hardy as some of the other kinds, 
such as the variety known as Sunningdale 


Silver, which does not grow so high as the — 


above, but carries. immense bright silvery. 
plumes of great beauty; indeed, for the aver- 
age garden this is the most ornamental and 
valuable of this interesting genus, flourishing 
in any soil if in fair heart and the position in 


‘sunshine. 
‘shine, and shelter in some form should be 


‘Rex, B. 


- trope. 


. French Lavender close to the sea. 


—coécinea. 
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The Pampas Grasses love sun- 


provided against_rough winds during the 
flowering period. For small gardens G. 


 _ argenteum var. pumilum ‘is a compact and 


very desirable plant with erect plumes. vi 


Plants in bloom November 25th 


Ammobium ` alatum, Tufted Pansies, Poly- 
anthus in variety, Montbretias, Mignonette, 
Cornflowers, Aubrictias, Sweet Violets, Pinks 
in variety, Sternbergia lutea, Campanula 
muralis, Gypsophila muralis dubia, Scabious 
(afew blooms), Parochetus communis, Even- 
ing Primrose (two kinds), Geranium 
sanguineum, G. nepalense, Pentstemons, 
Linum Lewisii, Sedum Sieboldi, S. spectabile 
in\ variety, Pampas. Grasses (five kinds), 
Strawberry. Tree (Arbutus) (three kinds), 
Laurustinus, Menziesias in four distinct sorts, 


- Erica carnea (three kinds), E. vagans in 


ay Correspondence 


‘Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is not responsible for the 
| views. expressed by correspondents. 


Epilobiums 


Having seen references in recent issues of 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED to the above plants, 


L wondered if many knew what an effective 
flower ‘the white form of Epilobium angusti- 
folium is for 
water. I think it is well worth growing in 
an out-of-the-way part of the garden. 

Co. Cork. | A. DONOVAN. 

I am much obliged to ‘‘ W. E. Th. | Fe 
page 750, issue December ist, for drawing 
attention to my note in a previous issue. The 
variety I intended to refer to was E. angusti- 
folium. It was this species that I saw in a 
London park about 30 years ago and in a 
‘woodland or rough garden in the Raynes 
Park district at the same time. ©‘ Fireweed ”’ 
is a very appropriate word, as, viewed from 
a distance, a few acres of flowers look like 
flames of fire, especially so when they sway 
and ripple before'a fairly strong wind. 
k i HANTS. 

The sunny Riviera 

Flowering now out in the open (December 
st) without any protection are Primula 
sinensis, P. malacoides, P. stellata, Begonia 
} semperflorens, Aloes, Tecoma 
Salvia Mexicana, S. Sessei, S. involucrata, 
S. splendens, Cinerarias, Acacias, Narcissus, 
Cyclamen, Gazania splendens, and Helio- 
Many autumn-tinted foliage shrubs 
are in full beauty, Oranges, Lemons, and 
Tangerines in fruit; to all this add the 
Poinsettia 
pulcherrima is wonderful, so is Thunbergia 
S. MoL. BRAGGINS. 
La Mortola, Italy. 


S Flanders Poppies 

The following note, re ‘‘ The Flanders 
Poppy,” may be of interest to your esteemed 
correspondents, Sir H. Maxwell and the Rev. 
Joseph Jacob (issue November 24th, page 


744) 0 ; 
_- There can be little doubt that the variety is 


-Papaver Rhoeas, Linn., which, according to 


Loudon (see page 463), was cultivated along 
-with: P. somniferum in Flanders and Ger- 
many for their seeds, which are bruised for 
an‘oil used in cookery as a substitute for that 
of Olives. | ee 

= The reason it was chosen` for Remem- 
brance Day was, possibly, from the fact that, 
as.the two Scottish Moderators, Dr. Brown 
and Sir George Adam Smith, were riding to- 
gether behind the lines, and as the sun sank 
westward in a glory of colour, lighting up 
the stretches of Poppy flowers, Sir George, 


cutting, - lasting well in. 


š em 
- days need only be used to protec ught 7 
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variety, E. lusitanica, Dwarf Gorse (Uler 
nanus), Abelia rupestris, Roses (climbing and 
dwarf, in several varieties), Clematises (a few 
kinds in bloom and some very beautiful with 
their graceful array of silky- seeds), Hamą. 
melis virginica, Spanish Broom,” Phygelius 
capensis, Polygala Chamebuxus ‘and P, Ç, 
purpurea, Jasminum nudiflorum, Choisya 
ternata. 


In bloom December 6th 


Iris stylosa, Gentiana acaulis, Pampas 
Grasses, Sweet Violets, Lenten Roses, Poly: 
anthus in variety, Erica lusitatiica, Erica 
carnea (five kinds), E. Darleyensis, E, 
vagans in variety, Menziesias (four kinds), 
Arbutus (four distinct varieties), Layrestinus 


. 4 


(two sorts), Hamamelis virginica, Grevillea |" 
Polygala Chameebuxus-and 7° 


rosmarinifolia, 
P. C. purpurea, Jasminum: nudiflorum. 
Sussex. -- E. 


pointing to the Poppies, said to Dr. Brow, 
‘Without shedding of blood is no -re 
mission.’’—Heb. ix., 22. a 


Even in wartime it made the autumn gloi- 1”; 
ous, and covered with its flame of colour all J: 
the scars which war had made in the lant $- 


scape, and where so many brave young lives 
were laid away in the earth. It seemed, that 


autumn day, as if their young life had burt 4° 


its prison walls and poured in 4 flood of 
scarlet on. the face of the land. 
Henry H. Cook. 

University College, Reading. 


Fumes in greenhouse 
(REPLY To “A. B. P.,” page 751) 
Fifteen years ago creosote was used in 


many gardens for the preservation of wooden J 
fences and small buildings. For such pur ys 


pose it answered well enough, but when these f: 


erections were, in due course, covered WI 
Roses and climbing plants, young shoots di 
wholesale. Numerous cultivators, to 0} 
knowledge, in recent. years have ventured t0 
use creosote on their plant-stages. In one 


structure all the Ferns were killed to the solr 4° 


level and the leaves of miscellaneous greti- 


house plants seared as if by frost. The fumes 4: 


are still noticeable in one house creasoted 3 
year ago. Short of removing the stagitt 


altogether, the only remedy I kpow isa 


. . tt 
using a thick cement wash or grou, 


: "a cuccessi me f 
applying several coats In eG a. | 


ing is quite useless. | 


d when 


‘ ] 
they are told-that there 1s no more difficulty . 


young plants grown on quietly oe 
have made two or three proper leat’ 
one must then be tran 
p in 

For a time they should stil rem ear ir 
greenhouse, but as the time ara : 
planting ¢ y must 
planting out they must © pundan 
cold frames, where they ma) have a 

of air. In fact, the covering ME 
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variety, E. lustar p penny or shilling packet of good reliable 


tanus), Abela pe Dahlia seed will provide just as much excite- 


s danh, in sereal veis ment, for ‘‘ you never ktiow ” what prizes are 
hidden in the seeds. If you do not care for 

i Dahlias, how about early-flowering Chrysan- 

~themums? They may be sown a little earlier 
and planted out where they are to bloom 
rather earlier too, because they are much 
JOSEPH JACOB. 


their graceful anar g 
Melis virginica, Syris: 
capensis, Polyga Ch 
purpurea, Jasminin » 
ternata, hardier. 


Flavour in Apples 

The other day I was asked if I could name, 
_ offhand, the six Apples which were possessed 
anthus in variety, fy of the best flavour. The question, I thought, 
carnea (five kind) |) was hardly a fair one, because in Apples, as 
vagans in variely, News dn all other fruits, the personal equation is 
Arbutus (four ditint c= the deciding factor, and an Apple of which 
(two sorts), Hamni i= 90e man might approve might not suit the 
rosmarinifolia, Puig» Palate of another. However, after a 
P. C. purpurea, cise MOMeNL's thought, I named the following =a 
cee Ribston Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Susses, Margil, Mother Apple, Cockle’s Pippin, and 
Cornish Aromatic. For a keen, rich flavour 
I think this half-dozen would not be easily 
beaten, and in my opinion medium-sized 
fruits, not too quickly grown, and from trees 
on a gravelly bottom, are unsurpassed for 


Iris stylosa, Geni 
Grasses, Sweet Vides | 


ited, but the Editor is wi’ flavour. Granted that a gravelly base is not 


d by corresponden: 


“Without shedding © 


mission. "Hed. 5. placed the selected six in what I considered to 


- scape, and wher © £ 


always the best generally for fruit, yet I have 
eae _. always considered that it is most suitable 
pointing to the PYS When rich, fine flavour is held to be of more 
importance than mere size or appearance. I 


Even in wari" be their order of merit. Many may prefer 
ous, and oere! “Cox's Orange Pippin to Ribston Pippin as 
the scars which °° the best-flavoured Apple, but, as I have 
already said, this is just where the personal 


were laid away n!” equation comes in. W. McG. 


autumn day, as! U 
its prison walls 20 ; 
scarlet on the fce 0” 


Rose American Pillar 


[ am not surprised to learn that the demand 
gags for this wonderfully free-flowering climbing 
University Calis Rose still holds good. Its glowing carmine 
. — Fome i 02 colour and white eye, with a prodigality of 
: ipi foliage, has endeared it to many people who 
~ (Reply 10 ae have covered their walls and pergolas with 
Fifteen yas & "it. Its only fault, it seems to me, is that like 
many ae n T pe of the-Wichuraiana Roses, its season is 
fences and si |? short. | F. D. 
nose it answered të a 
e were, Wh 
Roses and climen; į 
wholesale. Sune 
knowledge, In 
use creosote 0n + | 


_ Hybrid China Roses 


These are, to my mind, one of the 
most decorative classes for massing and for 
obtaining a brilliant distant effect, while they 
are also by no means to be despised as cut 
flowers. Indeed, a bow! full of Queen Mab, 
Just opening from the bud, is a thing of 
qa striking beauty. 


altoge ek ges n the course of the summer, while you may 


jek 0e ~ : 
using i wn De pretty certain of being able to find a few 
applying © yee Blooms on Christmas Day. l 
ng is que have only grown three varieties—Char- 


pablas I" lotte Klemm (fiery-red, semi-double), Laurette 


raising CH them one liberal dressing of Hop-manure, 
ory thinly nP yu.’ Well forked in, during the spring, and three 
> mëi OT four times during the summer a good 
ung plan > et Watering with Ichthemic guano. 
ac, lonce had a circular bed planted with: 45 
a bushes of Charlotte Klemm, and I am not 
thet oo exaggerating when I say that these bushes 
We, ore from 300 to 400 blooms at one time; a 
„got tit. Sight for the gods! Could anyone expect 
ne a wee More? | P. B. H. 
air Lae Bournemouth. 
ee only ne ° 
i mag ~ American blight and dwarf Apple-trees 
r out of "5 I note in your issue for December 1st the 
p are Pmt trouble of dwarf Apples and American blight. 
and pS: l Your correspondent's trees are evidently in a 
oe > bad way. My remarks may not suit his case, 


rd 
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but three years ago, in the spring, I noticed 
small patches of the blight on the stem of 
some standard Apples bought and planted in 
the autumn. Having nothing at hand, and 
not wishing to let them live, if only for a day, 
I smeared some vaseline on the patches and 
the bark, and I found that it settled them, 
and now if I find any signs of the terror I 
smear the patch with vaseline. This would 
be too much trouble for badly-infected trees, 
but for the first sign of them I find it answers 
all right. 

Here is another example of vaseline. One 
day in 1922 I found the green-fly swarming 
on a Plum-tree. As they appeared to be wan- 
dering up and down the stem I smeared a 
band of vaseline about 2 inches wide on the 
stem. I watched them for some few minutes, 
and they crawled about over the vaseline. As 
I was busy at the time I left them, and did 
not look at the tree for four or five hours. 
When I did all the green-fly had gone. This 
seemed remarkable, as they did not stick on 
the vaseline and it has no smell. This may 


be of interest to some of your readers. 
Tuos. EDWARDS. 


I see in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of Decem- 
ber 1st a correspondent asks for a remedy for 


American Blight on his Apple-trees. Would 


he care to try the following simple cure? At 
the foot of all the infected trees sow Nastur- 
tiums and let them climb up the trees. The 
blight will disappear, but it is advisable to 
grow Nasturtiums every year and keep the 
blight at bay. AcNEs L. Nix. 


Woodfield, Cranleigh, Surrey. £ 


Lilium pyrenaicum 

Referring to the interesting photograph 
and notes regarding Lilium pyrenaicum grow- 
ing wild in Devonshire, may I be allowed to 
mention that under the specific name of 
“ Fritillarv” in Hooker and  Arnott’s 
“ British Flora ” (8th edition, 1860, page 457) 
and bracketed thus :— 

[Lilium Martagon L., or Turk’s Cap Lily 
(E.B.S.t. 2,799) is now established in some 
parts of the country, and L. pyrenaicum 
Gouan has been observed in North Devon 
and Argyleshire. Other species may also 
have escaped from our gardens, but none 
have any right to be admitted into our Flora.] 

It would be interesting to know whether 
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L. pyrenaicum can still be found growing 

wild in Argyleshire. Is it probable that the 

finding of the plants so far apart as North 

Devon and Argyleshire may have a connec- 

tion with the voyage and wreck of the 

Spanish Armada? I wonder! J.C. G. 
Cheriton, 


Re the note on Lilium pyrenaicum (issue 
December ist, page 751), P remember some 
years ago finding a Lily like that in the photo- 
graph growing in a small Hazel copse by the 
side of the road leading from Headley to Dor- 
king. |I hardly think it could have 
‘“ escaped ” from a garden, as the nearest 
ouse was half a mile away. There were 
about six stems in the patch, 3 feet high or 
thereabouts. This little wood where the Lily 
grew is full of Primroses, Violets, Anemones, 
and Bluebells in spring time. A. M. 


~ 


What care for the wild flowers has 
done in the mid-West 


Teaching the boys and the girls in the 
schools and their elders—by means of posters 
mounted at fairings, bazaars, lawn fétes, and 
the like, wheresoever—to have a care for the 
wild flowers, and not to pick or tramp these 
needlessly the year round, has accomplished 
small short of a miracle in the south end of 
the Buckeye State. 

Less than a year ago wild flowers were 
ruthlessly destroyed in woods and groves 
within walking distance of the city car-lines, 
and in such places as were within easy access 
to the motorist upon the country roads. Boys 
and girls and their elders picked the flowers, 
pulled roots also whenever they chanced on 
the same, and this, usually, to toss the en- 
tire budget away as soon as wilting occurred. 

Now folk are rather ashamed before their 
fellows to pick a wild flower without cause. 

The wild flower beds have revived tre- 
mendously as as consequence, and the picture 
accompanying serves to show how vacant 
land, awaiting dividing to building-lots even, 
blooms with the spring beauties and the 
Anemones on College Hill, squarely within 
the Cincinnati city-lines. l 

It goes without saving that there is 
example here for any other conimunity of 
Nature-loving folk who would likewise pre- 
serve their wild flowers. 


Cincinnati, O. FeELix J. Kocu. 
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Wild Anemones preserved within city lines 
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ani ooox af A 6 f 18 l an ME! oy ad aaa 4: b 
: Hathy combinat Alpine Plants in Pans ~ <- -0 Redna Agnes SpaathS Ja 
A oe . 7 mbinations of choi. ENOS nati PE Coe e A ugusti, S.  Striburyi Pn 
| ns of choice rock plants and dwarf conifers suitable for the = r diapensoides, S. tombeanensis, SA y J- 
. , “7 +o sf 


- cold greenhouse : squarrosa, S í 
. ks se, < sque a, S. tyrolensis, S. S Saas! 
HAVE already : (Concluded from page 771.) ss a ai. & many other species and hybrids Zmak, and 
bination f ine touched upon the com- happier for i N oe | | section an important one for Sioa 
to heighte ne Eoi species in. one pan’ months | of ih \ Very charming for the early Of the encrusted S aiir Soila, r 
ghten the effect of certain pla ee e year are practically -all the €s ecially d Se ee mor 
=. contrast. An illustrati in p ants by more. or less spiny-le d Cushi ane? P y draw attention to the lantose 
leaved Raoulia ation of the tiny silver- Kabschia Saxi piny-leaved Cushion or . lingulata, and cochlearis f ieee 
| Ra australis creepi: SEDO, chia Saxifragas, the Saxifragas of the alike i ; orms, beautiful 
| bedded pieces of li creeping over. em- Engleria section, Saxifragas of the = abs in flower and foliage, which | 
practise and ovar ih | gleria section, of which the well-known S shows its silv lage, which latter never 
ar, of the pan, whi tone and over:the edge Griesbachi ma: S5. (Sa its silver braidings and en ; 
of the pa a oe also contains three plants ahd the man: y: = taken as the fingst type, to better advantage tha 5 she crustations 
erasers: e A Dora) ‘obtusa tween these r pend raised be- glass. All the forms of S Cotyleden 7 under 
gt ninima, explains this far be > sections. Some, of these, fect whe J ; on are per. 
than: I sould aie; ‘it ’ ar tter. too, ma be sed ° $ a 1€se, : en grown under glas 
ords, but to fully- reali l ORs Maye g in combination. `S. Irvingi form, S. C glass, and the new 
effect the colouring of the Cong Auk se the and S. Pauline freely intermixed EA , 5. C. caterhamensis, with long plum 
be. gishaliceds the Ti ese two plants shõuld pièces of PER ely intermixe between that appear pink by contrast with t plumes 
: ittle trees bronze-g ee greystone and limestone chips are allies, a : ast with those of tts 
: over the glistenin silver c nze-green delightful. The white form age es, appears to be a forerunne 
| r E | ; Ul. white form of S. cs A ner of new 
tel ge of he aane jan bedet bere Iio aan WEE E. Senna associated ina. the predominating tint. “OFS, Amon aimm 
| l and there with a touch of } ; rge pan with S. oppositif . ; ` P Be n S . . Aizoon al 
l | ol l vith S. oppositi olia splend all vz j ; n almost 
Po make a memorable picture at All ES poe _ Such a combination should not be condemned 4 Sa iar ae infi rthy of being represented 
E i! in is particular case flowers need not be ap ee as albino forms generally crop ‘the little dainty T ke foliage, and 
looked for. A pan filled largely wi = up. in Nature intermixed with the typical mini aet s ike baldensis, minor 
stone - chippings el gely with lime- plants and not in isolati Ne AY pica ima, species Venetia, and similar ' 
with ‘a little leaf- it a ion. S. apiculata and- cannot be omitted. M ; anuar ones 
_ mould and sand might be pla ttle jJeat- its white form, the closely-alli ple : mitted. Mossy Saxifra 4 
‘ig, ieee planted with ‘about ` S. Eli aur losely-allied S? Sartori, Tule, succeed so perf ; agas, asa f° 
SR six plants of Gentiana verna, th . Elizabethæ and the rather similar S. M bat ther admi perfectly in the open gard 
5 | R : : t their ad i : open garden 
l Antennaria dioica`rosea pee pann of “Leng, S. Godseffi and the fc Mrs. . pirat their admission might be optional 
A an i f 1e form ptional. There 
| _ the upright Juniper known Smee eee of Primrose Bee are easy plants Pails be: ill dower 2 chara fuen under glass, They 
F l or hibernica compressa, and one pees patie ginner, and’ most satisfactory in good-sized should hsp somewhat earlier, and, if use, 
ees fully-chosen. pieces of limestone would aed they in which, with an annual top-dressing ~ that the LAG L Ebe ememberel 
F vide a still more charming picture aad the -e ey may remain two or three vears. Q under eS ea forms fade rapidy 
a | plants would not only be perfectly hap Burseriana in.all its forms is ideal and can Shadiest orti a F m to ts 
ee: peter oe be of material assistance eS Ae abies, be he ig in the same perfection as Slightly A ey Beas. A shade 
i -~ another. Primula Juliæ associated with in a cold greenhouse. -B ‘ag flower! i right weather in the 
ve a : | the ll the di . -By growing Towering season. The | 
Y golden cups of Eranthis is is a all the different forms the dis ion is i rene caved Negus 
| ecu ol Brantis Rema another xed oer two mona ap more, and alley yn nd re 
improved upon. The golden-leaved bse a will repay for any attention in aoro and A AA in foe erie corners. It 
mie | Thymus Serpyllum, with the deep violet y er ‘Ing, top-dressing, and: shading during the tive in both oe plants and is effec. 
on golden flowers of Iris’ reticulata ex di summer. S. sancta; as a rule, is not too fre the least diffi eaves and flowers, and not in 
a f above, is another combination likel io find with its flowers. It is a plant which- fre: ` The Que mae i 
| | _ favour with many, while Narciss y to find quents marble formations in. Greece and full out, b een of the Saxifragas I have ket 
E | minimu n us minor .sun'during summ y and full AAt PEraue De HS Haribo: dging piter lover 
a s over a carpet of one of the Parony T ehanid er and plenty of lime in its ing, but f i th 
ie ` chias with a piece of limestone rock as abak. L O a failing S. i plant © a Ta Haye ugpaind Di i 
ce Sy l ground provides one of the daintiest aback- Haagi, one of its offspring is free ough . reache P AP highly recommended and 
‘imaginabl | ntiest pictures and, if anything, richer in c enough . reaches its finest development as l 
aginable. | C aaor ything, richer in ‘colour. S&S. under glass. S. Tumbling Wat a pan pan 
an wit 2 little -experie e eee fe J eee ue other nee is neatly hybrid in this section aee : = 
| _ combinations will suggest themselves, but i s unsatisfactory in’ flower production + sent almost aial ee 
ee should be borne in mind th Sn DUL Ts and cannot be recommended. S rere t almost unobtainable, but when it does 
a E growing plants should ag prone sults poor eee and cannot be hea ae | foe ‘the Tne ke ake ene eet 
j i really slow-growing subi A as a beginner’s plant. Its n Cae : use. Having mentioned the 
, as jects, although, if of | Faldons! : s near relative, S largest I must not forg : 
F trailing growth, they may be used f a aldonside, is much more reliable, a iS. ee ea ae g i 
\ ; : h i nd S. / the smallest Saxifrag iha 
bulbous plants that will generall reely with Ferdinandi Coburgi, very slow of wand ; axifrages, S. lilacina, that dots 
l ) y manage to best ) of growth and well in pans under glass. Thi i 
f send their leaves and flowers thro st grown in a very small z : o glass. 11s appreciates a 
S | i WE ugh the deal with y smali pan, 1s easier to little shade, coolness d moisture, and 
carpet provided © m a ith than S. Boydi. 3 -s tte Tic ness, and moisture, am j” 
| pet provided for them and be all the S.. Kellereri, S. Jeka ARE A EER A cushions in early spring | 
| | a l - i s J/W merous large lilac flowers carried 
= | | ang’y on inch-long stems. Many of the 
_ Primulas, Ramondias, Haberleas, Drabas, 
_ Cotyledons, Lewisias, Sedums, such as $ 
spathulifolium and its purple-leaved form, S. 
oregonum (obtusatum), S. Palmeri, 5. 
oaxacanum, and the minute S. humifusum 
are interesting and decorative, and all the 
Sempervivums are invaluable, handsome, and 
varied, and take on their brightest- colour if 
kept rather on: the dry side in the sunniest 
portion of the structure. Armeria alpina, A. J. 
czespitosa, Silene Hookeri, S. Elizabethe, 
\: Cyclamen Coum, C. ibericum, and similar 
early-flowering forms of Cyclamen could not 
possibly be studied to better advantage than 
under glass, and such southern. plants a 
Erinacea pungens, Acantholimon venustum, 
and A. androsaceum benefit largely from the 
extra ripening obtained under glass and the 
absence of winter’s wet. i 
‘a By drawing attention to the value of dwa 
Conifers in pots and pans interspersed WA 
the pans of.alpine plants in the unheal 
glasshouse Il- believe I have shown fairly 
clearly the wide field we have to draw upon 
in this attractive phase of gardening. | 
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sturdy looking. I find it does well either in 


full sun or half shade, but it does not increase. 


very rapidly with me, which perhaps accounts 
for the fact that it is not priced at a particu- 
larly low figure by nurserymen. The true 
G. bulgaricum has but small flowers of little 
account.. Like most of the Geums, it is a very 


good plant for a town rock-garden. 
O. C. C. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN 
Work of the week 


The preparation of special beds for Ameri- 
can Wood Lilies (Trillium) has been com- 
pleted and the roots, in many instances, 
divided up and replanted. A few American 
Cowslips (Dodecatheon) have becn grouped 
among them, as these are found to succeed 
admirably under similar conditions. A large 
bed intended for Sweet Peas—which are ‘be- 
ing wintered in pots—has been deeply 
trenched in order that the soil may settle 
down in readiness for early planting. In the 
meantime some good hardy dwarf plant will 
be decided upon to carpet the spaces between 
the groups of Peas, “as this vastly improves 
the effect of the latter during their flowering. 
Crocuses have been planted among Azaleas 
in quantity, and others will be got in as soon 
as the frost breaks. Yellow and purple are 
the principal colours used. 

Alpine plants which have recently come to 
hand are being potted up and will be placed 
in cool frames until the turn of the year. 
Near the base of large trees and over the face 
of sunny slopes a large number of Ivies (the 
handsome Persian Ivy) has been planted. 

The ` pointing over of the surface soil 
among shrubs has been continued until this 
work was stopped by the frosts. Masses of 
congested Rhododendrons have been cut 
down and burned, and the roots grubbed, in 
order that the site may be prepared for other 
subjects. Peat and loam have been carted in 
and, as the leaves are now mostly down, 
every effort is being made to get in a good 
stock from the home woods. After sufficient 
for our needs this winter has been got in we 
hope to accumulate a good stack for future 
use, for there is not a tree or shrub which 
does not benefit by an application of decayed 
leaves. During frosty weather it is advisable 
to cover over the surface of anv large spaces 


Which have to be dug, for where this can be 


done (and leaves are excellent for the pur- 
pose) such work can be brought forward 
almost without a break and be accomplished 
m comfort to the worker when lighter 
occupations, such as pruning, etc., are out of 
the question. A few Roses and other shrubs 
have arrived and have been heeled in until 
the weather breaks. Where a water supply 
exists care must be taken to see that all ex- 
posed taps and standpipes are protected. 


E. M. 


Hardy Pancratiums 
(REPLY TO A TWENTY YEARS’ READER.) 

We are supposing vou mean the hardy 
orms. P. illyricum is, strictly speaking, 
the only member of this noble genus that is 
e hardy in the open ground, and that 
“ithout protection. Seeing this is the case 
y IS strange that so good and choice a sub- 
an ia be so seldom found where hardy 
R ian a There are but few gar- 
ee Ta could not provide a suitable posi- 
Sather i P. illvricum is a native .of 
of the i urope and one of the most distinct 
foliage ts In bulbs: of flowering size the 
sane ne a aena from the soil, is for 
stem the ] ect, ut with the uprising flower- 
45 degs. o e often assume an angle of 
fat oe r thereabouts, the lower ones quite 
the pla € soil. In this stage the aspect of 
plant is of the most distinct kind. It is 


`~ 
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Primula Lingfleld Beauty , 
This hybrid from P. Julia is a capital subject for a pan in a cold frame 


an excellent plant for the cool conservatory, 
the winter garden, or such-like places. Not- 
withstanding its complete hardiness, the 
purity of its flowers is best preserved when 
given glass protection. The plant usually 
blooms about midsummer, the flower-spikes 
attaining to a height of about 18 inches, each 
umbel containing from six to a dozen of its 
large, white, fragrant blossoms. Large bulbs 
will often carry two spikes each. 

CuttTureE.—When grown in the open ground 
a position at the base of a west or south-west 
wall should be given, where it would be quite 
an easy matter to make a special border for 
this and other such things. For example, 
this Pancratium, with the Belladonna Lilies, 
Nerine Bowdeni, and some of the hardy 
Crinums, as C. Powelli and C. longifolium, 
all summer-flowering plants for which simi- 
lar treatment would suffice, may be brought 
together and thus constitute a pleasing group. 
One of the most important points is free 
drainage, which. is best secured by removing 
the original soil to a depth of 2} feet, placing 
6 inches of brickbats in the bottom. The soil 
best suited for this bulb is loam, peat, rough 
leaf-soil, with a good addition of sand. When 
preparing the bed a good layer of cow-manure 
or well-rotted hotbed manure may be placed 
in the opening at 15 inches deep, or it may 
be stirred into the soil in the trench at 12 
inches deep. The bulbs should be planted 
fully 6 inches or 8 inches deep; the other 
bulbs named may be planted more deeply, 
o inches to 12 inches at least. The early 
autumn months are the best for planting, 
and, once well done, they may remain for 
several years without disturbance. The 
great secret of success, when carefully 
planted, is to leave them alone. Unless vou 
purpose carpeting the bed with a green 
covering of some evergreen dwarf plant, as 
Sedum, Herniaria, Thyme, etc., a covering 
of short litter, cocoa fibre 6 inches thick, 
or a mulch of short manure mav be given. 
With such a covering such as P. maritimum 
mav be added as a good companion to the 
plants already named. With frame culture 
P. maritimum retains its foliage, while P. 
illyricum is summer-leafing. 

These Pancratiums are easily raised from 
seeds, the seedlings reaching flowering size 
in about five years. W. P. T. 


Bulbs for succession. 


Whether we wish to have a displav of 
flowers in our greenhouse or home, or 
whether it is the garden we have to con- 


sider, it is well, in contemplating the plant- 
ing of bulbs, to grow with a view to securing 
the longest possible show—carly so that the 
spring may be anticipated and made richer 
for its coming, late so that there may not be 
too great a dearth of flowers until the sum- 
mer blossoms appear. In making our plans, 
therefore, if we are wise we shall take ad- 
vantage of the sheltered borders, nooks, and 
corners in our gardens, so that we may enjoy 
the welcome firstlings of the vear—Snow- 
drops, Scillas, and Chionodoxas, the golden 
glory of Aconites, and Crocuses in their 
wondrous richness. We shall plant these as 
a matter of course, and we ought not to for- 
get May-flowering Tulips, embracing the 
gorgeous Darwins and old-fashioned Cottage 
varieties. Narcissi we cannot Icave out of 
our purview; early sorts like Henry Irving, 
Golden Spur, and Sir Watkin, later like 
Mme. de Graaf and Grandis. Crown 
Anemones in glorious tints will surely be 
thought of as appearing in the train of early 
summer flowers and the equally showy 


Ranunculuses. "TOWNSMAN. 


Lavatera arborea variegata 

I do not think it is known what a good 
mixed border plant this is. I sowed some 
seeds under glass in early spring, growing 
them on until they became nice plants bv 
bedding-out time. They were then planted 
at intervals of a few vards along the centre 
of a mixed border, and for the last few 
months have made a most effective display, 
lasting quite fresh till the middle of Novem- 
The plants are each about 3 feet high, 


ber. 

clothed with handsome palmate, prettily- 

marbled foliage. Those who like orna- 
summer and 


mental-foliaged plants for 
autumn effect will find this a very good one. 


F. H. 
Late Roses 


Despite rather wintry conditions, I have 
recently cut quite a representative lot of 
Roses, all in very good order and not 
at all weatherbeaten. The gathering com- 


prised Mme. Abel Chatenay, Richmond, 
General Macarthur, Z. Drouhin, Sappho, 
The 


Hugh Dickson, Ophelia, and Safrano. 

Rose garden is, however, well sheltered on 

two sides bv a high brick wail, and by a Yew 

hedge on the other sides. The shelter thus 

obtained is, to a great extent, responsible for 

these late biooms. W. McG, 
Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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Garden. Platininie 

i -IL—Hillside Gardens 
Making the best of terra ed tarden and steep slopes 
FHEREAS the first thought of the | 
garden planner when faced with a 


dead-level is to break it, his task is 
even more difficult when he is called on to 


A narrow flight of steps Punrilng down a 
steep bank to a woodland dell: 
arrange a garden on a continuous slope. 


There is no.repose—first essential to the ideal 
garden—in climbing up.a steep hill or de- 


-scending it at a forced run. If the slope is 


very, steep a succession of terraces will be 
the best solution, But there are objections 
to this. There is monotony in a series of 


terraces each with the same aspect and of the 


same length. Suppose the plan to be inevit- 
able, how can it best be varied? 

Well, one may be a Grass walk, bordered 
with a line of Arbor Vite or trimmed Box or 
Yew-——our substitute for a lawn. -Every 


effort should be made to provide this with: | 


the greatest: possible width. Whether the 


house stands at top or bottom of the hill this. < 


had best be next-it; both because greensward 


is the best surrounding for the house (not, of 
course, to the exclusion of a flower border 
below the windows) and is most required 
close at hand, and because it is likely there 
will be the widest space and the easiest 
gradient near the house. In some cases, 
however, it will be preferable to set the house 
upon a paved terrace, balustraded or hedged, 
whence a flight of steps leads down to the 
lawn below. If there must be a rise above 
or below this Grass walk I would have it a 
Grass bank: Much has been said against 
Grass banks, and our modern authorities 
press us to discard them in favour of dry 
stone walling—certainly more interesting, but 
in the case we are now considering I advise 
the Grass bank. We shall find a super- 


any advantage, but 


` indispensable. 


background to the terrace. 


abundance of opportunity for stone work and 
retaining wall in such a garden as this, and 
our aim here must be to secure the greatest 
possible width of verdure with its gift of 


‘repose to eye and soul, so let us trim the 
‘banks evenly and smoothly, be they steep or 


gentle, and clothe them with turf. 
Then in the next terrace I should be for 
the creation of the greatest possible contrast 
to our broad Grass-covered walk. It might 
be much narrower; not that narrowness is 
where the slope is 
steep and space precious the utmost available 
width should be given to the Grass terrace, 
even if the second one is, therefore, narrow. 
It, of course, will be devoted to flowers. Pro- 
bably one long mixed border will be decided 
oni, but I should prefer an arrangement of 
beds. For the great fault of this terraced 
garden is the prevalence of straight length, 
arid rio ingenuity will be wasted that tends 
to counteract this impression, and give 
an illusion of width and space. A succession 
of square beds with a narrow connecting 
path and wider dividing ones will do some- 
thing in this direction, and, though it is a 
peremptory instinct on any height to look 
over and see what is below, I would deny our 
visitors such satisfaction on this one terrace. 
I-would place tall-growing flowers and, per- 
haps, a screen of shrubs or a high hedge 
along the outer margin, to help us to forget 
in this division that we are on a steep hillside. 
What shall we do with the third terrace? 
Well, we have arranged for no kitchen gar- 
den, and as there is not likely to be space for 
it behind or beside the house (though for the 
sake of the cook it is well that it should lie 
within easy reach) we might devote a lower 
terrace to fruit and vegetables. Plums and 
Pears trained up the retaining wall, Apples in 
espalier form, or, better still, if the space 


_ permits as standards by the walk, will give 


entire novelty and great beauty to this level. 

To connect our terraces, flights of steps are 
If possible they should be 
straight; at any rate, the centre flights, for 
there should be at least three lines of com- 
munication between the different stages— 


how- annoying when busy at one end to have 


to traverse half the length of the walk before 
one comes to a way up or down! If the 
slope is too steep to admit of the straight 
fight it could be branched midway, or two 
flights from right and left could meet on a 
central platform and thence branch out again 
to the bottom. But in many cases one flight 
of steps, and that a simple one, will be all 
that we can afford (this terraced garden is 
likely, I fear, to be extremely costly), and the 
communications at the two ends must be 
zigzagging paths. 

Where the bank is extremely steep it would 
be well to wall it; when clothed with 
creepers and rock plants, hanging down. as 
well as ascending, it will make a picturesque 
If of a moderate 
slope there are many satisfactory ways of 
treating it. It will give us the best possible 
rock garden, especially if our hillside curves, 
for the rock garden and formality are at 
opposite poles of garden ideals and should 
never be brought into contiguity without 
somè very definite line of separation. Sup- 
pose the terrace to run straight as an arrow 
along the hillside, the natural rock garden, 
with streamlet trickling between the boulders 
and a moraine, will be out of place. We 
must content ourselves with a bank of rock- 
work, that need not be stiff and formal, 
though its precise delimitations will verv 


p 


= 


definitely proclaim it no piece of -Natur's 
handiwork, and therefore we must aim not at 
natural effects, but at a good arnt artistic 
conventionality. Where the hillsideris irreg 
lar, however; we may venture upon much 
bolder treatment. Here is the trué home of 
the rock garden, where it is not onlý in place, 
but almost inevitable. A whole division 
might be given up to this scheme, Terrace’ 
here would be a misnomer, for I would have 
no levelled walk. I need not discugs the rock 
garden, for there is no lack of handbooks to 
give guidance. . i, 
There may, however, be spaces between 
our terraces that we do not wish to treat in 
this way, and we are called on for further 
ideas for beautifying a slope too» steep for 
flower-beds.- Well, it might be planted with 
blossoming shrubs. How many ahd delight. 
ful they are. A perfect Paradise of beauty is 
offered to our choice. There is fo way of 
securing a quantity of exquisite blossom with 
so little trouble and Jabour as by planting 


well-chosen shrubs. Or what about a thicket 


of Briar Roses, or the Wichuraianas that 
love to ramble over a slope, many of them 
looking happier so than trained up posts or 
over walls. ee 

But this severe scheme of terraces with 
intervals of steep bank, walled; rock, garder, 
or shrubbery, is only forced upon us by excep: 
tionally steep ground—sufficiently. frequent, 
however, and presenting such difficulties as 
to merit consideration. . Where the garden 
lies on an easy ‘slope the problem is much 
easier, and the only reason against treating 
it like a level ground is that to do so is to 
ignore its advantages, for, what with aspect 
(unless to the sunless north) and drainage 
and the variation of view from: the higher 
and lower ends, there is no. doubt that the 


hillside garden has points of great superiorly - 


over the level. Still; there are difficulties. 
It is less easy than on the- flat ‘to give the 
element of the unexpected. The hillside gar 
den is apt to lie patent to. the view, and a 
plan that may be excellent for level ground 
will prove unsatisfactory where rone end i$ 
elevated above the other. A good arrangt- 
ment is to level one portion, usually. the mid: 
most, and leave the rest at fits natural 
gradient. A small plot I know is treated, to 
good effect, with first a modest, terrace 1 
front of the house, below which a steep bank 
affords a good opportunity for rockwork. A 
narrow path (for the spate is not sufficient 
for a wide one) separates this bank from â 
sloping lawn that makes a setting for- 4) 
flower-beds, surrounding a cirgular space 
dominated by a sundial, From this ar 
path leads under an archway draped wil 
climbing Roses to a flight of five-or six steps 
which break a drop of about 4 feét, and gwes 
access to a terrace down the length of o 
another path runs between. borders of r 
baceous and other plants... The further edge 


Hollyhocks and mas” He 
Dahlias, and Delphiniums, and beyond re 
on the slope below, a hedge of hybrid oe 
Roses forms a backing for the third division, 
a long border devoted entirely, BR 
This garden, you perceive, 1$ broader 
zontally than perpendicularly, afd SO “ks 
itself to the restful treatment of level wa 
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i ow 
spots instead of monotonous bangs. sani 
a charming hillside garden E k 
winding paths conduct you to little, sepa 


a circular lawn 6 yards across ‚Suf pa 
spreading Apple-tree,» there a; re ee and 
climbing between banks of one : 
Aubrietia takes you to a level plo al 
inviting seat offers you rest among dors leads 
One straight path with gay bor 
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down thè centre; giving ai entrancing vista 
from the porch arid windows of the house 
and repose and variety in plenty ate given by 
nooks overhung by bdnks of rockwork or 
cascades of falling Roses. 


An easy slope, indeed, affords such 
fascinating effects that it may well be envied 
by the possessor of an even level. A rising 
flower-bed displays its beauties better to the 
eye than a flat one, and all but the aged and 
the infirm find ascending paths, broken here 
by a couple of steps and there by a flight of 
six Or 10, More stimulating to the imagina- 
tion than the unadvénturous level. Unless 
for the sake of the gardener and his barrow 
the ascent must be uniform. I would make 
a free use of steps in such a garden, for the 
really steep path is trying in quantity, though 
a short bit in the rock garden, or to conduct 
from one level to another, may be well 
enough or more than well. But a garden 
Where all paths are .steep is unrestful. 
Better to ease the slope, and equalise matters 
with a couple or three or four broad easy 
steps at intervals. Mrs. R. S. GARNETT. 
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Asperula odorata 


This is a favourite plant with many for 
rockeries, and for use in spring bedding as a 
base for bulbs, and so long as it is kept in 
check it is all right. Once, however, let it 
get the upper hand and it becomes an enemy 
to the garden, its roots permeating the roots 
of other plants and robbing them of nutri- 
ment, The myriads of white flowers of the 
Asperula are very pretty whilst they last. 

~ WOODBASTWICK. 
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Flowers for the Woodland 


Hardy plants suitable for the margin of water and the recess of woodland 


grow in intimate association with other 

things. Our nátive plants are object-lessons. 
They grow in hedgerows, among herbage, by 
the borders of streams, among a: coarse- 
habited vegetation, and in woods and copses, 
where eee sheltered by a superior vege- 
tation.” When looking peroue! gardens I 
have frequently seen. ideal spots for natural- 
ising some kinds of hardy flowers, these 
naturally very suitable places being over- 
looked by their owners. One such instance 
occurs to me in a garden some acres in ex- 
tent and on which the owner had expended a 
considerable amount of money. There was 
æ portion occupied by trees and some under- 


Te is the nature of most hardy plants to 


growth. For some time he had been trying | 
to establish such hardy flowers as Primulas, 
Epigæa repens, Gaultheria procumbens, 


Shortia galacifolia, etc., with but indifferent 
success. The soil was carefully prepared, 
and what was considered a suitable position 
was chosen, but the plants could not be in- 
duced to take on permanent vigour. Had 
the owner been more observant he would 
have seen that what he did was unnecessary, 
for he had to his hand ideal conditions. 
There were in that little place a fine situa- 
tion, the shade and shelter, and the soil was 
the natural accumulation of decayed 'and 
decaying leaves, thus realising the conditions 
in which many of our cultivated hardy flowers 
rejoice. It was really owing to the presence 
of such conditions that the famous Wislev 


gardens came into existence. The late Mr. 
Wilson, who founded them, told me that he 
might never have bought the land had it not 
been for the presence of an Oak wood the 
potentialities of which for naturalising hardy 
flowers he at once recognised. Although for 
some years he had been doing something in 
that way at Weybridge, he was handicapped 
by the fact that the natural conditions were 
not favourable for plants demanding some 
shade and shelter, and the soil was very light 
and deficient of organic matter. In the Wisley 
wood many things grew with native vigour 
that expert growers find difficult and not in- 
frequently impossible to establish by ordinary 
cultural methods. Lilium auratum ran up 
8 feet high with 30 flowers on a stem, L. 
giganteum attained noble proportions, L. 
speciosum, Humboldti, and Hansoni were 
perfect in. growth and flower production, 
Epigzea repens flourished exceedingly, the 
Shortia was very vigorous, Camellias were 
quite at home, and other things, too numer- 
ous to mention, found a happy home in that 


wood. No preparation of the soil was neces-. 


sary, the natural deposit being all that was 
needed. a 

In a garden in this neighbourhood, the 
owner of which is a keen amateur with a 
good knowledge of hardy flowers, there exists 
a wood which has been made full use of. 
There one could see Christmas Roses 2 feet 
across, perfect in leaf, and producing flowers 
in profusion of the highest quality. Lenten 


Bold rock work and Grass bank at Kings Waldenbury 
A fine drift of Iberis_is seen over the rocky boulders 
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Roses were exceptionally vigorous; flowering 


_ Shrubs that fear-cold winds found there just. 


the protection they need. There is any num- 
ber of similar places in the country, but the. 
owners, generally, are blind to their advant- 
ages. They often take a lot of trouble and 


incur expense in the endeavour to cultivate 


things that, under suitable conditions, need 
only to be carefully planted and looked to 
occasionally. I have very little natural shade 
in my place, and cannot grow some things, 
such as. the Primulas, with any degree of 
satisfaction, and I envy those who do possess: 
natural advantages which allow them to en- 


-joy the full beauty of many of our most 


beautiful hardy flowers and which only 


anguish under ordinary garden culture. How 


many, for instance, have been able to realise’ 
the full beauty of Epigzea repens? I have 
seen it growing in the Wisley wood in wild 


profusion undoubtedly as free in growth and 
_as free-flowering as when growing in its New 


England home. Comparatively few have 
ever been able to realise the full worth of 
Primula japonica. 


culture it is, as a rule, disappointing. - It 


rarely forms more than two whorls of-bloom, ' 
and the colours, owing to lack of vigour in 
the plants, are poor. In fact, under ordinary 
garden culture it is hardly worth a, place in a 
collection of select hardy flowers. But placed 
by the margin of water or in the recesses of 
a wood or copse the beauty of this Japanese 
Primrose is a revelation. I shall never forget 
the impression that it made on me when I 
first saw it in what must have been its 
highest state of development in the Wisley 
wood. Each plant was producing four tiers 
of bloom, the individual blossoms large and 
highly coloured, the crimson tints being very 
striking, and the plants exhibiting -an 
exuberance of growth and perfect verdure 
such as I am certain could not be excelled 
when growing in their native land. The 
dim light and partial shade, as well as the 
natural formation of the soil, were the factors 
which induced this perfect development.. It _ 
is open to all who possess similar advantages 
to realise the true value of this beautiful and 
distinct hardy plant. —' pa 
There is in this neighbourhood a wood 
several acres in. extent on which I have often 
cast a longing eye, wishing a portion of it. 
were mine, for I know that I could easily 
grow the things there that I can hardly keep, 


-alive in my place. The Cashmerian Primrose, | 


for instance, will not take on permanent 


. Hartwegi, revolutum, etc., 


longevity with me, whereas it not only 
flourishes under such conditions, but also 
seeds and perpetuates itself in the same way 
that our native Primrose does in copse, wood, 
and hedgerow. I am pleased to know that 
the potentialities of the wood in question are 
now recognised, and as the work will be 
taken in hand by one of the best gardeners 
in the kingdom it will probably be the happy 
home of some of our good hardy bulbous and 
other hardy plants. In the more open spaces 
of the woodland, Lily of the Valley, Snow- 
drops, Scillas, Erythroniums, such as the 
ordinary Dog’s-tooth Violet, E. californicum, 
which are ex- 

edingly beautiful and simply revel in the 
ene conditions which prevail in the 
woodland. Groups of these beautiful Dog’s- 
tooth Violets have a fine effect when seen in 
full luxuriance. They are true woodland 
plants, and most of them pine when in full 
exposure to sun and drying winds. 

In the Wisley wood I have seen them grow- 
ing with native vigour, their delicate beauty 
distinguishing them from other dwarf- 
habited hardy flowers. The stronger-habited 
Lilies may be freely used. They are very 
telling, their bright. colours showing up 
vividly against sombre-hued evergreens. I 
have seen the Orange Lily in fine form under 
such conditions, and the Tiger and Panther 


Under ordinary border | 
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| Lilies. The various forms of L. Thunberg- 


ianum and L. Martagon will give of their 
best in the subdued light of the wood and 
copse. In full exposure many Lilies, even 
such hardy kinds as the Tiger varieties, are 
apt to lose their lower leaves,in a time of heat 
and drought, but its desiccating influence is 
not severely felt if the plants are protected 
by a superior vegetation. JI have scen a 
colony of L. colchicum growing under an 
Apple-tree with a vigour that could hardly 
have been secured in ‘tthe open, the stems 
pushing upwards so that the flowers in some 
degree mixed with the foliage of the tree that 
sheltered them. I have seen the Swamp Lily 
throwing up stems 7 feet high in a sheltered 
recess of the woodland and where the roots 
were sometimes dry in summer. ` It was the 
partial shade that neutralised the dryness of 
the soil. The common Columbine is a true 
woodland plant and will perpetuate itself 


from seeds even. where a considerable amount 


of herbage exists. There can scarcely be a 
better place.for the Japanese Anemones, for 


they resent root disturbance, and will live 


healthily and increase in strength and flower 


production if allowed space for extension. In 
its native land this Anemone probably grows 


; A | 6 
-Herbaceous Calceolarias 
Cultivation of these greenhouse plants from seed sowing to flowering 
| T HIS well-known flower dis a 


special 
‘| favourite. Many grow it to perfection, 
many indifferently, and quite as many 
fail altogether. It is one of those plants 
which, when. well grown, is eminently satis- 
factory, and I should like to give such simple 
and clear directions.that would enable those 
who have hitherto failed to grow it as it 
should be grown. I am well ‘aware that the 
present is not the time to make a start, if we 
raise our own. plants, but we can start now 
by doing the next best thing, _viz., procuring 
a few transplanted seedlings or established 
young plants in. 3-inch pots. | > 
I will start at. the beginning, and, that is, 
with the sowing of the seeds the first week in 
June. The would-be grower should make 
quite sure of having something worth the 
growing by procuring seeds of a strain the 
excellence of: which he is assured of: There 
is a strain known as “‘ the perfect model,” 
another as the dwarf, large-flowered ‘‘Covent 
Garden,”’ another'as ‘“ James’ ” strain, but 
any strain with a reputation behind it may 
be depended upon and should alone be pro- 
cured. Calceolaria seeds are very fine in- 
deed, and need scarcely any covering of soil. 
In fact, it is better not tb cover them with 
soil, but to sprinkle over them just a dash of 
silver sand. None of my readers is likely to 
want more than a few plants, and a 5-inch 
pot capable of accommodating quite 100 
seedlings through. their first stage would be 
amply large. For compost procure just a 


double handful of turfy loam and break this 


up with your fingers. Then screen. an equal 
bulk of very rotten leaf-mould and about half 
a similar bulk of coarse silver sand. Mix all 
three of these ingredients thoroughly. Take 
the 5-inch ‘pot and wash it clean, then 
fill it one-third with crocks. Over these 
crocks place ’a thin layer of Moss, then 
fill up to the rim with the compost. Press 
the whole. down firmly and evenly, but 
not to make it hard—the bottom of a small 
pot makes quite a convenient ‘“ presser ’’ if 
nothing else is easily available. The next 
process is to immerse the whole in a pail of 
water, holding it level in the'water for about 
30 seconds, then standing it evenly to drain. 
You might allow a quarter of an hour for 
this, and then you may scatter the seeds (it 
will only be a pinch) as regularly as you can 
over the surface. A dash of silver sand or a 
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in intimate association with other forms of 
vegetation. It is the same with the spring. 
flowering Anemones. Those lovely forms of 
the common Wood Anemone, such as pur- 
purea, Blue Bonnet, and alba major, should 
be able to establish themselves in the more 
open spaces of the woodland, and the double 
form, which can be purchased at a cheap 


rate, could be freely used, is vigorous and 4} 


enduring, and extends as freely as the parent 
form. The common Bluebell is only happy 
in the woodland and hedgerow, and there is 
no reason why some others of the family, 
such as Scilla campanulata and its white 
variety, should not be equally so. Strong. 
habited things, such as Michaelmas Daisies, 
the Golden Rods, Coronilla varia, Polygonum 
sacchalinense, and P. cuspidatum, Cam- 
panula latifolia, really a woodland flower, 
Spiræa Aruneus, and Aconitum Napellus, 
another denizen of the woods, will, I know, 
live and thrive among coarse herbage. Strong 
plants should, however, be used, ‘and they 
should be looked to during the first season. 
When well established they will care for 
themselves. 

J. CORNHILL 

Byfleet. 


mere sprinkling of finely-sifted soil will make 
the covering. Stand the pot in a cold frame 
where it can be well shaded and cover over it, 
actually resting on. the pot, a square of brows 
paper which must. remain there and be re- 
moved directly you can see the seeds germ 
nating. Do not allow the surface to become 
dry, or your Calceolarias will never start into 
life. 
After germination has actually begun, the 
pot should be raised nearer to the glass and 
be kept shaded, though not with the piece of 
brown paper. The seedlings need light, but 
not the direct rays of the sun. It ts better 
to immerse in a pail of water when the sal 
is dry than it is to water the seedlings over- 
head, for by that means it is possible to mar 
mise the risk of their damping off. Plenty 
of air, night and day, is a necessity. As soon 
as the seedlings are large enough to handle 
transplant them into a pan or a bos, 
using a similar compost and continuing the 
same treatment; that is, light, shade, cool 
air and a fair amount of moisture. In this 
condition they will carry on till the beginning 
of September, when. they should be pott 
singly into small pots, using this time a com- 
post containing rather more loam and as 
much less leaf-soil. From now till the middle 
of October they should remain in the cold- 
frame, but at that date, anticipating frost, 
they should be taken into an unheated house. 
That is, indeed, the stage young plants have 
reached at this time of writing, and itis now, 
as before intimated, young plants can be pur- 
chased to carry on with. The house they att 
in must remain cold, for Calceolarias are 
impatient of heat. The temperature to a 
them best is one which remains but a lithe 
above 34 degs. or 35 degs. at night and ae 
where below or about 45 degs. by day. 4i 
is, of course, no further need for shading 
them after they are once housed. 
Winter treatment consists in keeping ne 
just on the move and free from A 
This pest is most persistent i its ae 
upon their leaves, which are so const! the 
that they afford shelter and sustenance to 
insects more than those-of almost any 0 
dip or was 
t convenient 
don 
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I do not think it safe or wise to suggest that 
to amateurs who are not familiar with its use 
and its dangers. ‘Tobacco powder is not only 
absolutely safe, but is quite effective. i 

With the beginning of the longer days, say 
the first week in February, the young plants 
may be shifted on from 34-inch to 5-inch pots, 
and should there be any extra strong 
_plants they might be put into 6-inch pots. 
In these pots they will eventually bloom 
unless it is particularly required to bloom 
them in larger pots, in which case the further 
potting should be done as soon as they are 
established in the infermediary pots. It is, 
however, seldom necessary to exceed a pot 
7 inches in diameter, for in that size quite 
specimen plants may be grown, though they 
are correspondingly later to bloom than those 
left in the smaller pots. Even a cold house 
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sand or gravel on which they are.placed are 
always moist. As they send up their bloom 
they will appreciate the assistance of liquid- 
manure at least once a week, and this need 
not always be of the same character. Some- 
times I use soot-water, at other times I use 
chicken-manure water, at another cow- 
manure water, but whichever is used it is 
always given weak, and only just colours the 
water. When too strong it may destroy the 
roots, or, at its best, may interfere mechani- 
cally with the action of the soil. 

Calceolarias are at their best in the month 
of May. They may, indeed some of them in 
smaller pots will doubtless, be in bloom 
during April, but the specimens would pro- 
bably hold back till Mav. Then they are the 
most interesting and the showiest plants in 
a house. They will be in bloom, from be- 


The Turk’s-head or Hare's tail Grass 
Lagurus ovatus is admirable for bold arrangement in winter 


begins to warm up under the sun of March, 


_ 4nd as it is often necessary to turn on a little 


heat to counteract the frost, the growth of 
the Calceolarias becomes a little more rapid. 
But no effort must be made to force them. 
The compost for the pots in which they bloom 
Should be richer than that previously used, 
Well-decayed cow-manure taking the place of 
leaf-mould. It is composed of three-fifths 
loam, two-fifths cow-manure, and to this is 
added the sharp silver sand as before. The 
drainage of the pot must be eflicient, for if 
the soil becomes water-logged the Calceolaria 
Will inevitably suffer badly. 

rom the time the voung plants are housed 
thev must have plenty of light, so it is ad- 
visable to grow them on a shelf if the house 
iS a high one. Later, as thev become 
Stronger, their proper place is in a low house 
and Standing on a stage where the ashes or 


ginning to end, about a month, and it is a 
pity that their season is not longer. Still, we 
have the satisfaction of knowing that there 
are hybrid varieties, beautiful indeed, but not 
so distinctly marked, which bloom later and 
carry us on till midsummer and even later. 
Theirs is another story which, in due course, 
I will speak about. Pa Jacks 


Some ornamental Grasses 


Ornamental Grasses impart, to an arrange- 
ment of cut flowers, a distinct and light 
character which Fern fronds—handsome as 
thev are—fail to give. Moreover, it is diff- 
cult to keep up the needful supplv of cut 
fronds without disfiguring the plants. Most 
of the ornamental Grasses are easily grown 
from seeds sown in the open border in light. 
rich soil, the earlier inthe month the better 
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if the weather is favourable. The following 
six kinds we have found to be the most 


useful :— 

AGROSTIS NEBULOSA AND AGROSTIS 
PULCHELLA.—These come into bloom early, 
and are among the lightest that can be 
grown. They can also be sown and grown 
in pots, and in this way are very useful for 
furnishing. 

BRIZA MAXIMA AND B. GRACILIS are two of 
the best of the Quaking Grasses, the former 
being especially useful. These sorts are also 
the most useful for cutting and drying for 
late use. If cut while the deep green tint is 
on them they retain their colour better than if 
left till they have assumed a brownish shade. 


Lacurus ovatus, the Turk’s-head Grass 
(here figured), is one of the most distinct 
kinds as well as one of the best for keeping 
if treated as advised for the Brizas. For bold 
arrangements, in association with large 
flowers, this is an excellent kind. Another 
valuable Grass is 

ERAGROSTIS ELEGANS, later than those just 
named, as it comes in useful for cutting up 
to the time when the early frosts spoil its 
colour. It is a somewhat stronger Grass 
than the others. When well grown it reaches 
a height of 2 feet, and, in consequence 
Should be given more room than the others. 


These oramental Grasses are all valuable 
in their season and for Preserving for use 
afterwards; not, 
been disfigured by drying. When those that 
have been raised from seed are well above 
the soil it is advisable to thin out anv kind 
that has come up too thickly. This wil] 
throw more stamina into the Seedlings that 
are left, thus rendering them more durable 
when harvested. W.P T 


Work in greenhouses 


mali continues to be the chief enemy of 
Chry santhemums, as well as of other plants 
in bloom, and it is not so easy as it may 
appear to dispel it. As has been Previously 
recommended, the daily washing out of 
houses may, meantime, be Suspended. A 
chink of air can be given at the apex, and a 
moderate heat should be kept in the Pipes 
Such a course of treatment, if it does iot 
entirely cure damp, will at least minimise its 
cfiects. OE plants at this time re- 
quire careful watering, and each pot 
to be tested with the knuckles as ioe 
dition before water is given. Fuchsias, which 
have now gone to rest, may Safely be 
wintered under the staging of a grecnhouse 
or of a cool-house. The obnoxious white fly 
has been much in evidence on these plants 
and the effects of exposing them to a rather 
severe frost before storing is being tried. 
The frost will dispose of the insects at all 
events; whether it will be fatal to the eggs 
remains to be seen. Young specimens of 
Fuchsias intended for early spring work will, 
of course, be kept moving near the glass. 
Regal Pelargoniums ought now to be in their 
flowering pots, and as yet kept in pits or in 
a house from which the frost is just excluded. 
Herbaceous Spiræas, if potted up now, may 
be useful in spring. These require so much 
moisture, and are of so little use in rooms or 
for providing cut bloom that they are not 
nearly so popular as thev were in former 
vears. Retarded Lily of the Vallev will now 
readily force.  Fortin’s Giant is a good 
Variety, less sweetly-scented, however, than 
the old-fashioned smaller sorts. A few pots 
of pink Her Majestv or Mrs. Sinkins will be 
useful by-and-bve. Pots 5 inches in diameter 
are large enough. The ‘‘ Pelargonium ” 
family and Primulas generally ought to be 
kept just on the dry side. With the turn of 
the vear and renewed growth more moisture 
will be needed. W. McG. 
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ORCHIDS 
Odontoglossum Ithone 


Among the many Orchid hybrids of com- 
plex origin that are now reaching the flower- 
ing stage numerous varieties of great interest 
are appearing to reward the zeal of the 
raisers. 

Of the two parents of Odonto Ithone, viz., 
O. Aglaon and O. Dusky Monarch, the origin 
of the latter is unrecorded, whilst the pedigree 
of the former, which can be traced back for 
five generations, shows the numerous species 
that are employed in the slow evolution of 
these perfected types, and the care and 
thought that is bestowed on their production. 

The method of Orchid raising from seed. 
although requiring considerable patience, and 
subject to some disappointment, is extremely 
interesting. In verv few other branches of 
horticulture is it possible to think out and in- 
vent entirely new flowers, as from so widely 
distributed a class of plants material of very 
diverse characters may be employed. Our 
leading exhibitors show the success that is 
attending these efforts, and that results of 
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| scarce, just after the Chrysanthemums, and 


before the flowers from bulbs are plentiful. 
Moreover, their lasting qualities must be 
taken into consideration, while, as dwelling- 
house plants, they remain in full beauty for 
several weeks. These Cypripediums will 
thrive in a house devoted to Ferns, a vinery, 
or almost any house from which frost is 
excluded and where there is a certain amount 
of shade during the spring and summer. One 
reason why there are few flowers in propor- 
tion to the size of the plant, and these fre- 
quently poor in quality, is because the man 
in charge looks upon them as Orchids and, 
therefore, must. rarely be disturbed. Year 
after year they are never given any fresh 
rooting material, and the plants are en- 
cumbered with useless old growths. ` Annual 
disturbance is not recommended, but every 
third year they should be overhauled. The 
best time to carry out such work is a few 
weeks after the flowers are removed. Large 
specimens should be carefully turned out of 
their pots, pulling the plant to pieces at the 
same time unravelling the roots with as little 
injury as possible. Where there is a number 
of old flowered growths these should be re- 
duced to two behind each lead or growing 


Odontoglossum Ithone. A beautiful hybrid heavily blotched chocolate maroon 


startling novelty are of frequent occurrence to 
sustain the enthusiasm of the specialist. 
E. R. ASHTON. 


Two fine winter-flowering 
Cypripediums 


Of all the varieties of the popular C. 
insigne two stand out, viz., Harefield Hall, 
the best of the spotted forms, and 
Sandere, by far the best of the yellow varie- 
ties. The former is a first-rate plant pro- 
ducing large, bold flowers with a pale green 
dorsal sepal spotted with chocolate and 
margined with pure white, the other parts of 
the flower yellowish-green and brown. The 
variety Sanderze is not so large, but the 
flowers are of a beautiful primrose-yellow, 
the top half of the dorsal sepal pure white. 
For some years this beautiful plant was 
scarce, but, thanks to its robust constitution, 
it has responded readily to division of the 
srowths, and again it has been raised from 
seeds by several noted growers. Both forms 
are native of Northern India. 

Cool treatment is advised for all the C. 
insigne forms, and I have seen excellent ex- 
amples full of flower in gardens where no 
attempt is made to grow other Orchids. The 
reason for their popularity is that they bloom 
at a period of the year when flowers are 


point. When the plant has been treated in 
this way each piece may be potted up singly, 
or several can be placed together to form a 
larger plant or specimen. Ordinary flower- 
pots or fairly deep pans are the most suitable 
receptacles, and they should be filled to one- 
fourth of the depth with drainage material. 
The compost should consist of the best fibrous 
loam one-half, peat or Osmunda fibre one- 
fourth, and Sphagnum Moss one-fourth, to 
which is added a sprinkling of finely-crushed 
crocks or clean sharp sand. When repotting, 
do not bury the growths too deeply. Make 
the soil fairly firm, and bring it level with the 
rim of the pot. Careful watering is needed 
for a few weeks after being repotted, but 
established plants will take a liberal supply. 
Spray the plants overhead when the weather 


is hot. T. W.B. 
Oncidium varicosum 
Among autumn and winter flowering 


Orchids this Oncidium occupies a prominent 
position, well-grown examples producing 
arching branched scapes from 3 feet to 5 feet 
in length. The type first became known in 
1837, but since then improved forms have 
been imported, and the variety known as 
Rogersi is generally grown by amateurs. No 
doubt it is one of the finest Oncidiums in 
cultivation, and it first appeared in the collec- 
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the four-lobed lip is bright and from k 


2 inches to 3 inches in diameter. It isan 


gis SS In Satan j 
ideal plant for the warm end of 4 
glossum-house or warm greenhouse, a br 
sents no difficulty in regard to i wf 


cultivation: oa 5 
When the flower-spikes are removed the 44; 
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plants undergo a short rest with just enough 
water to keep the pseudobulbs from 
shrivelling. In due course new shoots will 
appear, and when these are 2 inches ot 7 


varicosum, have improved in health ai 
At one time leaf-mould was advocat 
now the chief ingredient is Osmund. 


ft, 


This should form two-thirds of the cc 

the remaining one-third consisting of $ 
num Moss. If the plants are not th A 
sprinkling of leaf-soil may be added witha |” 
vantage, but the ul 
partly decayed an y 
sieve. Pans ave the most suit i 
and they are filled to one-four it 
with drainage material, over i ca 
a thin layer of Moss to secure a free outlet} 5 
for water. During the early stages of growth 4 i 
a sharp look-out must be kept for thrips, 9% 
which often attack the young growt hi 


take a copious supply until the pseudo-bul 
be used for Orchids. ~~  ~——*TZC. W. pS 


Angrecum articülatum 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society we noted a plant of this pretty 
Angræcum, which bore a long spike ofits 
pure white flowers. It belongs to the small 
dwarf-growing species which are well 
adapted for cultivating in baskets or shallow 
pans.. A wire handle is attached whereby the 
plants can be suspended about a foot or 18 
inches from the roof-glass of the warm 
house. ‘Like many of the Angracums, it fi 
hails from Madagascar, having been dis: Í 
covered by the Rev. W. Ellis. It has been Í 
occasionally imported, and it is pleasin to l 
record that it is still in “cultivation, while | 
signs are not wanting that this- class of | 
Orchid is. still highly prized in many ct f 
lections.- Wherever warm-house Orchids arè 4 
grown, these smal! Angracums should bei f 
cluded. They occupy little space and are | 
always of interest, especially when in bloom: l 
During the winter the soil is kept slightly o 
the dry side, but sufficient moisture must be 
afforded to keep the leaves in a plump i 4 
rigid condition. A close examination 0 ive 
Sphagnum Moss will fell the grower if ua : 
is required, for this is often dry on the | af 
face when it is wet underneath. Fresh SA 
ing material is given in the spring when ro 
action is evident. l , 


Greenhouse Flowers ín December 
Small and regular fires are now ind | 
able, but too much heat leads to trouble wil! 
insect pests, especially among, Cait 
mums. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums ” & de 
coloured varieties such as ee 
Charles Turner and Ryecroft Glory— ia 7] 
striking and make good BO RN 
associated with Ferns. Roman Hyaa 
course, aré valuable. Bs Bei ii 
including P. obconica, £. ethers 
stellata’ and P. malacoides, ee ae 
and Trachelium coeruleum all add. Sor a 
to the greenhouse and conservatory 
the short, dull days. 
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Pruning frutt-trees with an object 


(Concluded from page 759.) 

Before we can prune for form, g 
growth, or more and better fruit, we must 
become acquainted -with the wood-buds and 
flower-buds of the respective trees with which 
we have to deal. We ought to be able to 
correctly estimate at a glance the nature of 
the bud, whether it is a wood-bud or a flower- 
bud. All this information is acquired by 
study of the buds, and the results therefrom, 
over some length of time. Possessing that 


knowledge, we choose the bud most likely to . 


produce the growth we desire and in the 
desired direction, because we are first con- 
sidering the form of the tree. So, whatever 
may be our objective in form, we prune to the 
bud (wood-bud), most likely to give us the 
desired result, that result being a healthy and 
strong growth or shoot growing in the direc- 
tion to give the desired form. Therefore we 
select and prune to immediately above the 
bud we consider to be most suitable for our 
purpose alter careful inspection of the bud. 
Here we arrive at another factor connected 
with our study of pruning, viz., leaf arrange- 
ment, which is not, without its interest and 
in connection with pruning. 


importance 
Here it concerns the pruner but little, except 
that he is to understand that leaves and leaf- 


buds are not formed upon trees in haphazard 
style, but according to certain rules or laws, 
all being most necessary to plant life. Briefly, 
the study teaches that a tree which naturally 
produces small leaves, like the Box and the 
Heather, makes up for the small dimensions 
of the leaves by having a proportionately 
larger number; and that plants with very 
large leaves, like the Banana, the Victoria 
regia, the Palm, etc., have proportionately 
fewer and larger leaves. The special point 
lor the pruner is that his trees present their 
wood-buds to him at a number of different 
angles, yet constant angles in many respec- 
tive kinds of trees. More than one kind of 
tree has its leaves arranged in the same 
manner. In the absence of the leaves the 
wood-buds are arranged exactly in the same 
manner as were the leaves, and the bud points 
in the same direction in which the new shoot 
or bud is pointing and desired to grow. All 
of this is very helpful to the pruner and 
trainer of fruit trees, therefore much depends 
upon the selection of the right bud to which 
to prune if we are to have our trees models of 
pruning and training. Both pruning and 
torm will be unsatisfactory if we pay no 
attention to the bud to which we prune, nor 
to its position upon the shoot or branch 
pruned. -We next desire good growth. To 
obtain this we require a healthy tree. The 
slightly older wood should be strong, but not 
pithy, after the manner of the wood of the 
Elderberry. The wood-buds should be plump 
tor their kind and not thin or loose, for 
plumpness of bud indicates a well-nourished 
bud. From such buds we expect, and nearly 
always obtain, strong and healthy shoots and 
branches, which in turn produce fruit to cor- 
respond, whether they be Apple, Pear, Plum, 
Grape, Peach, or Nectarine. Those buds are 
the result of good leaves exposed to abundant 
light, Having obtained good growth we 
how expect 

- More AND BETTER FRUIT.—That will be 
the natural result if we continue to treat our 
trees properly, and to prune them in the 
manner most conducive to that result. To 
that end we must prune each tree, and each 
branch and shoot, to the best bud for our pur- 
pose, whether it be a wood-bud or flower-bud. 
In either case we choose that we consider to 
be the best placed for our purpose. Whether 
We prune close to a wood-bud or a flower-bud 
Will depend upon circumstances, but usually 


a wood-bud is selected, and unless a cessation 
of growth at that particular point be desired, 
or a fruit, or cluster of fruit; but we do not 
expect good fruit at that point unless there 
be a good leaf or two immediately or just 
beyond that fruit, in order that it may reteive 
the necessary supply of sap for its perfect 
development. According to the kind of fruit- 
tree with which we are dealing, the wood- 
buds and fruit-buds will differ in size and 
form as well as strength. Also it is an in- 
teresting study to note annually, and to care- 
fully estimate, the capacity of the varying 
buds to which we have pruned, and to note 
and compare the actual results with the esti- 
mated results. From such records we obtain 
excellent landmarks for our future guidance. 
We cease to look for a strong new growth 
from an obviously weak wood-bud, nor do we 
expect a 16-ounce or a tq4-ounce peach from 
a puny flower-bud. The same remarks apply 
to all flower-buds whose duty it is to pro- 
duce fruit, and to all wood-buds whose duty it 
is to produce new growth. . J. U. 


Short-lived Strawberries 


With a light soil to deal with there is a 
disadvantage with this fruit, inasmuch as the 
plants are so short-lived. They go through a 
wet season pretty well, but in a summer like 
the last and-also that of a couple of years 
back there is comparative failure. It seems 
not to matter how deep the ground is tilled, 
nor how much manure is put in, the vigour 
of the plants soon goes. We do, indeed, get 
excellent crops, not, however, without going 
to trouble that may be foreign to cultivators 
with heavier land. 

The great point is to specialise in young 
plants, and even here there is often a diffi- 
culty to get enough layers. It is thus found 
well to have batches of each sort grow by 
themselves; that is, lavers of this year to pro- 
vide others next by taking off all the flowers 
in spring. By doing this an early start with 
young stock is obtained, and really such 
plantations take up but little room. Layers 
are rooted in the usual way in pots, of course, 
as early as they can be handled. When 
transferred from pots to the ground there is 
little, if any, check, By the month of 
August there is nice-sized material for this 
purpose. Having previously prepared the 
ground, the new plants are put out 1 foot 
apart in rows 2 feet asunder. From these 
early plants serviceable crops of fine fruit are 
obtained the spring after, and then every 
other plant is removed, the remainder going 
on for the second season. From these we 
get large clumps that give fruits in plenty, 
and after having done this they are considered 
past and then give way to other subjects. 
Leaving them longer has always led to 
failure, or, indeed, partial failure. The beds 
become uneven, and, as such, do not satisfy. 
The variety The Duke, grown for the first 
time this vear, has turned out a really fine 
thing. It is likely at no distant date to take 
the place of that most popular of all sorts, 
Royal Sovereign. SURREY. 


The early Peach-house 


Where. early forcing is the rule, pruning 
must be done early too. There is, strictly 
speaking, no need to wait until all the foliage 
is down before beginning to prune, although, 
of course, many trees will now be entirely 
leafless. The main object in pruning is to 
keep the trees well furnished with young, 
ripe wood which will bear fruit equally over 
the trees. If scale or any other pest has ob- 
tained a footing the stems and shoots of 
each tree ought to be scrubbed in a thorough 


way. Although it may not appeal to the 


789 


younger generation of Peach growers, there 
is, I think, nothing superior to the old- 
fashioned Gishurst’s compound applied with 
brush or sponge in solution. When cleaning 
and training have been completed, the border 
ought to be relieved of an inch or two of the 
surface soil and top-dressed with some good 
loam to which may profitably be added some 
bone-meal. Peach-trees appreciate bones in 


any form, as well as a modicum of lime- 


rubble. W. McG. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 


The Peach-house in winter 

Will you kindly give the general routine of 
the work in a cold Peach-house—about top- 
dressing and mulching, winter-dressing the 
trees, and general treatment? Would it be 
advisable to give new loam? I can get cow- 
manure, also fowl-manure. ANON. 


[Supposing a house has just been cleared of 
fruit, the first thing demanding attention is 
freeing the trees of all the old bearing and 
useless wood. The wood named in the first 
case having fulfilled its purpose—t.e., in fur- 
nishing the crop—is of no further use, and it 
may, therefore, be cut back to where the 
current year’s wood starts, which is at or 
near the base. 
ing is soon seen by the buds on the wood 
retained, or such as will be called upon to 
furnish next year’s crop, swelling and be- 
coming quite plump, and as a result of its 
receiving a greater share of sunlight and air 
than it hitherto had, the wood will gradually 
assume a dark mahogany colour, and become 
thoroughly ripened by the time the foliage 
has performed its proper functions. Respect- 
ing the current year’s growth, this, too, 
should be examined, and no hesitation shown 
in cutting out any shoots that are weak and 
badly placed, or in thinning them out where 
too many have been tied in. On the com- 
pletion of this partial pruning, make the trees 
look neat and tidy by tying down all growths 
needing it to the trellis, after which the de- 
struction of red-spider will demand attention, 
as the foliage must at all costs be cleared of 


these parasites, otherwise it will fall prema- | 


turely, to the great detriment of the trees. 
An insecticide used at the strength recom- 
mended for subduing this insect may be used 
if preferred, otherwise soft-soapy water, with 
a fair quantity of flowers of sulphur mixed 


with it, proves a splendid antidote for this pest. . 


When syringed on to a tree infested with 
spider the sulphur in the wash adhcres to 
both under and upper surface of the leaves, 
which is more than these insects can stand, 
and they are speedily killed off in con- 
sequence. If thoroughly done, there is no 
occasion to repeat the dose, after which a 
morning and afternoon syringing of cold 
water will keep the leaves clean until they 
show signs of being mature, when it had 
better cease. The wood and foliage having 
been attended to, the border should next be 
tested and a thorough soaking of water given, 
should it be dry. If the trees are fully estab- 
lished, or are aged, diluted Jiquid-manure 
may be given in lieu of plain water. In any 
case the borders must not be allowed to want 
for water, as many have a mistaken notion 
that a semi-dry border favours the ripening 
of the wood. Such is not the case. In 
reality, it induces the trees to cast their fruit- 
buds prior to their being started into growth 
the following season, and such a state of 
affairs should, therefore, be guarded against. 
Finally, open all doors and ventilators to 
their fullest extent, for, growth being com- 
-pleted, the trees now require all the air and 
light it is possible to afford, to enable them 
to mature. There is no need for anv top- 
dressing or mulching until the trees have 
started into growth and are growing freely.) 


The effect of such a proceed- . 
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Culture of Tuberoses’ 


Dealers are now receiving their consign- 


ments of imported roots, therefore it is as 
“well to order at once. The best way to treat 


them on arrival is to ‘at once pot them. singly 
into 6-inch pots and plunge them in bottom- 


heat to start them into growth. Once started 
they can be grown in a low temperature with- 
out bottom heat, and if not wanted to flower 
early, and all danger of frost is over, they 
can be stood in a cold pit and protected from 


bad weather till the flowers commence to 
open, when they should be removed to the — 


. greenhouse. Plants treated in this-way will 


` 


t 


flower generally between July and October. 
It is a great mistake to throw the roots 
away after flowering, as most do. Directly 


they go out of flower I shift them on into . 
7-inch or 8-inch pots: without disturbing the 


ball. A good rich compost consisting of 
turfy loam, a little decayed manure, a few 
-inch bones, and a little charcoal suits them. 
They are then placed in a warm ‘house and 
soon new shoots are thrown up, but only one 
is allowed to grow, which ‘soon forms another 


bulb on the top of the old one, which, later on, _ 


sends up a good strong’ flower-stem. The 
small shoots taken off, if liberally‘ grown, 
soon make good plants. I grew some in this: 
way some years ago, but.as I .kept no record 


IT cannot state the time it takes, but to the 


best of my recollection I think some of them 
flowered during the following winter. 


Shortly after flowering the Tuberose gener- 


ally dies back, leaving nothing visible’ but the . 
„apex of the bulb above ground. 
account hasten it by removing the flower-. 
stem or withhold water while there are 


On no 


healthy leaves, but allow it to die back natur- 
ally. Water should not be. entirely with- 
held even when growth is not visible. As' be- 
fore stated, they are then repotted and placed 


-in a little warmth. -Growth soon shows by 


forming severai little bulbs on and near the 
top of the old one. If all were left they would 
grow weakly. One therefore is'left, which, 


-rapidly increases in size as it draws upon the 


roots of the old bulb. All others are picked 


off and. may be potted and grown on in a ` 
‘similar way as small Amaryllises. No doubt 


there is better success with the bulb that re- 
mains on-the apex of the old one. Those that 
cannot command heat to start the bulbs can 
do só without. As soon as the bulbs can be 
obtained pot them up in a rich, loamy soil, or 
if the loam is poor add one-third of well- 
decayed manure and a little sand. Let the 
potting be rather firm, and then place them 


in a cold.frame or under the stage of a green- 


house where there is no drip. Then cover 
them with Cocoanut fibre or ashes, which 
will keep the soil moist enough for rooting. 


As they advance in growth remove them to a 


position of subdued light for a few days, such 
as under the stage of. a plant-house. Here 
the young growth will gradually assume its 
normal colour, when the plants may be. placed’ 
in the full light and heat of an intermediate 
house. Stove heat is more than they require, 
and a cool greenhouse to flower them 
quickly is not sufficient. 


As soon as they have made a little foliage 
the flower-spikes commence to appear, and as 
they grow to 3 feet or 4 feet in height, and 
are very slender, a neat stick must be placed 
to each. If well grown each spike will pro~ 
duce two dozen blooms in succession, 
deliciously fragrant and pure white. They 
are most conspicuous when in bloom placed 
in the conservatory among other plants, the 
spikes of flowers arising above them. They 
are, however, principally grown for cutting. 
It is as well to point out that for room and 
house decoration they should be 
sparingly, as the perfume is very strong. 


F. H. 
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West Indian Plants to 


Wembley 


| JY EMBLEY, once a picturesque play- 
WY ground of Londoners, and now a 


V rising city of concrete palaces with 
glass roofs and Gothic arches, will attract 
to our shores during the coming year all 
manner of unusual things, from Oranges to 
ostriches, and from flour to frozen meat. 


‘Exotic plant life is to play.a part in the 


general scheme of ‘things. _ 44 : 

© Visitors to the West Indies Pavilion will 
find growing around the entrance to the 
building, out in the open, and with every 
semblance of feeling perfectly at home, a col- 
lection, of tropical Palms, Cactuses, Vines, 
and shrubs.: These plants were brought over 
in the summer in an embryonic state from 
Jamaica, and have since been undergoing a 
‘severe course of treatment in the hothouses 


_of the Royal Botanic Gardens with a view 


‘to hardening them off and preparing them 
for their debut next April into our fickle and 
inhospitable climate. Í l 
Among the yoúng plants there will be 
Bananas, Cocoanuts, Yams, Cocoes, Sweet 
Potatoes, Cacti, Star Apples, Mangoes, 
Coffee, Cocoa, Limes, Cedar, Guava, Bread- 


` fruit, Avocado Pear, Sour Sop, Sweet Sop, 


Pimento, Logwood, and many more besides. 


~The illustrations show two diflerent species 


of Cactus plants, both of which are com- 
monly to be found in Jamaica. Of these the 
Turk’s Cap Cactus is the more arresting. 
The Turk’s Cap Cactus belongs to the genus 
known as Melocactus, and is one of about 90 
species inhabiting the West Indies, Mexico, 
and Brazil. Oval in shape, it stands about 
13 feet high, and along the projecting angles 


of its furrows it is set with rows of stcllated 


spines. On the top this strange plant wears 
a cylindrical crown about 4 inches high 
which, in colour and shape, bears a remark- 
able resemblance to a Turkish fez. Rosy- 
pink flowers protrude from the woolly cap, 
all the world like small pink Christmas 
candles. “Like all other species of the Cactus 


tribe, the Turk’s Cap is to be found in rocky 


and sandy places where there is little or no 
earth to support it. Turk’s Island derives its 
name from this plant, which abounds on the 
arid plain which constitutes this tiny Carib- 
bean islet. Beneath the thick skin there is a 
moist and succulent. interior, which is pro- 
tected from drying through evaporation by 
the thickness of the skin. It would seem 
that -Nature had carefully protected this 
agreeably-tasting fruit from its natural 


enemies by a veritable barbed wire entangle- 


ment of spines. 


The Dildoe Cactus, in the fourth photo- 
graph, is columnar or elongated in shape, 
and belongs to the genus Cactus giganteus. 
This plant throws out branches at right 
angles, which turn upwards and grow pre- 
cisely parallel with the main stem 
attaining to. 6o feet in height. It j 
extensively in Jamaica for making 
Cacti are of little economic value but in 
times of drought they make good | 


) g food for 
cattle. The moist cellular tissue inside helps 
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be Seen at Next Years 


Exhibition | 


underground root-stock. The hot, damp 
climate of Jamaica is wonderfully adapted to 
the cultivation of the Banana. Tt is not 
generally known that this fruit was intro- 
duced into the New World from India and 
Southern: Asia, of which it is a native.’ 
The thick tubers of the Yam are widely 
eaten by the natives of the West Indies. They 
are also often to be seen on the epicure’s 
table.. The Yam contains more nitrogenous 
matter, but less starch than the Potato, A 
Yam field, to outward appearance, is not un- 
like a Kentish Hop garden, the Vines being 
trained to grow on upright sticks. , But the 
lobed leaves are many times larger and much 
smoother than the Hop leaf. The Cocoe, 
which is shown in the seventh illustration, is 
another tuber widely eaten in the West 


Indies, and bears a close resemblance to the | 


Sweet Potato. eh 

The young Cocoanut Palm, shown in the 
third photograph, should be of great interest, 
as it illustrates how the plant germinates 
from the fruit itself. It grows to_matunty 
in seven years and attains a beauty. which is 
unrivalled amongst Palms. Cocoanut Palms 
achieve their greatest luxuriance on the sea- 
shore, where they germinate easily.: The . 
has greatly aided their distribution mu 
islands of the tropics; the fruit falling into 
the sea and being carried by tides and cur- 
rents to distant shores. Upwards of 10 
Cocoanuts, packed in native Moss, have oie 
sent over from Jamaica in. connection wi 
the British Empire Exhibition. They a 
only germinate at a high temperature, n 
it has been necessary to keep them on not- 
water pipes at a temperature of 190: degs. 

These are but a few-of the tropical products 
which the public will have the pppn j 
seeing from April to October of next year- 
the British Empire Exhibition. 


Silver-leaf disease: | 


Stereum purpureum and the gum. fungus, 
the two in combination, are responsible s 
the disease known as silver leaf. Moni 
these two fungi alone attacking a tree W 
kill it under less than 20 years, apd neither 
alone can cause silver-leaf disease, This 8 
no new disease, as it was known to occur 
occasionally quite half a century ago. 4H 
reason of this rare occurrence was due to the 
greater skill and care in pruning. in those 
times, which insisted on cutting clean an 
close, thereby preventing die-back and dead 
snags. The far greater prevalence of the 
disease at the present time is solely due to the 
use of faulty cheap tools and careless methods 
of pruning, which cause cut surfaces of living 
wood to die back, upon which the spores 0 
Stereum purpureum can only fructify. Such 
careless methods also allow an entry to the 
gum fungus. atisfact 
cure in the preparation “ Solomia,” which, 
if used as directed, will effect a cure if apphe 
in the early and second stages of the disease, 
and provided the tree is relieved òf all dead 
wood. Every bit of dead branch should be 
Cut down to healthy living wood, every cut 
being so made that the living wood above it 
a ee a Srowth will heal over the cut 
Pe ie es? Hh cuts should be painted over 
nae | ake S knotting. It is unprofitable to 
Halan Tea and leave the tree open to 
ihe a au reinfection through dead and 
ns eg being left on the tree, as the 
Spores of Stereum purpureun nable of 
being carried by th ae aS capa 
if blown or ah he wind 100 miles, and then, 

_. ~ +0 dead- wood, fructify. 
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Dildoe Cactus.— Used in Jamaica for making hedges. 

constant pag AS Banana Plant.—Grown from a tuber sent overa few months ago. 
wo aun oe 2. Pineapple Plant. Turk’s Cap Cactus.—Whence Turk’s Island got its name 

f ster iad 3. Seedling Cocoa-nut Palm. Cocoes.—Tubers are boiled and eaten like Potatoes, 


tr. Yam,—The tubers are very large; they are cut 


use & Solo M late 
$ t up, boiled, and eaten like Potatoes. 
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_ Show-house ka SH 
= Where the conservatory has to be kept gay 
during the early months of the New Year 


or under bell-glasses in the stove. . 
raised now will, with care, be ready for 
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- Southern Counties 


provision must now be made for keeping up 


- the supply of flowering plants to succeed the 


late Chrysanthemums, Salvias, etc., which 


are so largely -depended. upon for decoration: 


fer the festive season and a little later. Sub- 
jects which quickly respond-when placed in 
warmth are the early-flowering Rhododen- 


` drons, Azalea indica in variety, A. mollis and 


hybrids, and Ghent Azaleas; also Caronilla 

lauca, Deutzia gracilis, Staphylea colchica, 
Lilacs, and Kalmia latifolia.. There are also 
various species of Heath.. 
with Cinerarias, Primulas, such as `P. 
sinensis and P., stellata, early-flowering 
Hyacinths, Tulips, and Narcissi, by no means 


exhaust the list of suitable subjects for the 


purpose. 
Poinsettias = , 
‘Specimen plants in large pots, and also 
those in 5-inch-and 6-inch pots struck later in 
the season for decorating the front stages in 
the stove and warm greenhouse at this time 
of year, should be given a mild stimulant to 
enable them both to develop fine bracts and 
to prevent the loss of the lower leayes. 


Begonia Gloire de Lorraine : 
The various types of this beautiful winter- . 


flowering’ Begonia, which look best when 


arranged in a warm greenhouse with Maiden- ` 
` ‘hair Ferns interspersed, require, when in full 
bloom, a fairly dry atmosphere to prevent — 


damping of the flowers taking place. At the 
sáme time, the. surroundings ‘of the plants 


should not be allowed to become too dry. ` 


The needs of the roots in the way of watering 
should be carefully attended to. The best of 


the plants, as they pass out of flower, should 


be cut over and placed on a shelf in the stove 
to supply cuttings in due course for propa- 
gating. ; 


Cannas  . : 


These have been lifted, most of the soil re 


moved, and the plants‘cut back ‘to within a 
few inches of the base and stored in a cool 


_/Peach-house, where they will: be allowed to 
get moderately dry, after which they will be 


placed in boxes o 
spring. 
Cucumbers — 3 
If necessary to make a very early start 
seed of an approved kind of Cucumber should 
be sown at once.singly in small pots. and 
raised in the ‘warmth‘of a propagating-case 
Plants 


leaf-soil until the early 


f 


planting at the middle of January, 
Flower garden 


The season being over for outdoor games, 
such as croquet, lawn tennis, golf, etc., 
everything in connection therewith should be 


placed under cover where the repainting of 


hoops, numbers, or any other matter may be 
attended to during the winter. The winter 
also affords a good opportunity to get garden 
seats repaired and painted. 


Mowing © . 


Work being over for the season, get all 


machines cleaned and examined, when all 
needing repairs or new parts should be set 
aside for dispatching to the makers. To 
keep the surface of the hard tennis court in 
playing condition it is necessary to keep it 
well rolled whenever weather conditions 
allow. A. W. 


These, together 


~ 
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Show Pelargoniums 
Those that are well rooted in their first pots 


should be transferred to those in which they 
_ are to flower. 


Only a moderate shift should 
be given, as the plants do as well, and look 


_ much better, when the pots are comparatively 


.small, provided they are given good soil. 


_ flowering time approaches. 


They are also more easily fed when the 
Previous -to pot- 
ting. the plants should be carefully looked 


-oyer, and those that are on the dry side should 


be watered, so that all the balls are in a fairly 
moist (not wet) condition when turned out. 
The potting soil also should be in the same 
condition. The soil used should be principally 
good fibrous loam, with which should be 
mixed a little manure from a spent Mush- 
room-bed, rubbed up fine, and silver sand. 
Place the ball in the new pot low enough 


down to enable plenty of water to be given 


when needed, and ram the soil round the sides 
firmly, finishing off at the level of the old ball. 
Give the plants a position near the glass in a 
light, airy house. 


Hot=beds 


Those consisting of leaves and fermenting 
stable manure may now be made up as oppor- 
tunities occur for the forcing of such veget- 
ables as Asparagus, Carrots, Radishes, etc. 
The leaves and manure should be mixed 
together and turned over a few times to allow 
of the escape of rank steam. The beds 


should be made 5 feet high at the back and 


‘ 


4 feet at the front, to admit of their subsiding 
a couple of feet or so during the next two 
months. During this time it will be neces- 
sary to irequently make up the linings to the 
top of the frames, both to keep out the cold 
and maintain the heat of the bed. The short 
manure and required quantity of soil may be 
put into the hot-bed as soon as the frames are 
placed ‘upon it. 


Seakale 


Best quality Seakale is secured from roots 
forced in their growing quarters, and the pre- 
sent 1s a good time to cover the stools. The 
chief point in this mode of culture is to avoid 
using too much rank manure, as this causes 
So much steam that the tender growths are 
burnt and decay rapidly. It is far better to 
use a goodly portion of leaves, as a tempera- 
ture of about 60 degs. will be ample for the 


_ reots. Pots with covers are usually employed, 


but boxes or barrels will answer the purpose, 


.and even sticks placed over the crowns and 


brought to a point sufficiently high to allow 
the new growth room -to develop. If the 
heating material is placed more thickly at one 
end of the row than the other there will be a 
longer supply. Kale grown thus is most 
useful, as it does not all come in at once, like 


that in a heated house, and the produce is 


more succulent. 
the same way. 


Tomatoes 


Plants raised from seed sown in October 
and put into small pots as soon as iarge 
enough to handle are now nice sturdy plants 
and ready for transferring to 5-inch pots. 
The compost used for this shift consists of 
three parts good fibrous loam and one part 
leaf-soil, with the addition of coarse sand and 
a little lime rubble. The plants are placed 
on shelves near the glass in an atmospheric 
temperature of 55 degs. at night. Ventila- 
tion is afforded on all favourable occasions. 
Another sowing will shortly be made to raise 
plants for fruiting im succession to this early 


batch. EF; W. G: 


Rhubarb may be forced in 


plump bud, even if it be rather ifar from 


_ sulphur in the limewash on vinery ‘walls and. 
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Pruning Vines 
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One is, at times, asked to advise aș to the 


: y } yo 

pruning of Vines. No one who has, not seen 
the rods can, safely, give advice. Ifthe roots 
are active, the canes young, and the growth 
vigorous, good bunches may be secured by 
cutting back to the last visible bud, If the 
roots are deep and the wood not thoroughly 
matured it is, perhaps, better to {cut to a 


home. In such cases, however, it were better 


to lift the roots and relay them after having 


improved border and drainage. Use some 
add a proportion of that sterling old.specifi, 
Gishurst’s compound, to the decoction used 
for cleansing the rods themselves, 


Violets in frames a 
Among Violets in frames damp is more to 
be dreaded than frost, and even if the weather 
be rather cold it is good practice ;to expose 
the plants for the greater part of the day, 
except, of course, when heavy rain falls or 
when there is snow. Damped and decaying 
foliage ought to be promptly removed, and if 
slugs are troublesome nightly inspections 
with a lamp, and the employment òf the 


ordinary traps of bran and so forth, should ' 


be resorted to without delay. Only in very 
extreme cases will it be needful-to give water 
to Violets in frames at this season. Too 
much moisture is fatal. os 


Strawberries for forcing 


If Strawberries are required early ip March 
the selected plants must have single and well- 
developed crowns. The plants must shortly 


go into heat, and the best course to follows §- 
to plunge the pots into a bed of fermenting 


leaves in a deep pit and to water sparingly 
until the flower-spikes appear. Them they 
should be removed into a light, airy house 
which has a normal temperature of §§ degs. 
When the set has been completed, all the 
small berries should be removed and the late 
blooms cut off. Then a temperature of a 
proximately 60 degs. can safely be given with, 


of course, plenty of root moisture and- octa- 4. 


sional applications of stimulants. > 


Pruning wall trees a 

All of us wish, if possible, to get the bulk 
of the pruning completed. before the New 
Year. The work, therefore, ought to be 
pushed on with all speed dunng suitable 
weather. I have found it advantageous if 
three men can be spared for wall trees. One 
goes in advance and attends to the needful 
pruning and the unfastening of tight lige 
tures. Of the others, one attends to the nail 
ing and tying from the ground-level and as 
high as he can reach. The third does similar 
work from a ladder. A good and exper 
pruner can keep two followers fully em- 
ployed. 


Vegetable garden | 

It does not appear to be generally known 
that the tuberous roots of Scarlet Runner 
Beans, if lifted and stored in sand, will start 
into growth in spring, when they may 


replanted and will yield good crops. Bxceph — 


however, in exceptional cases, it 38 peier 5 
rely upon seeds. It is unwise to dig ae 
trench in snowy weather, yet 1t 1$ somelim 

done, more especially if there i$ ae 
digging, and when it has been, owing i ‘ts 
of circumstances, permitted to fall Ye 
arrears. Protective material ought now š 
be in readiness for covering Celery. sls 
branches are very useful for this PT 
but, in any' case, it is always Wise to be p 
pared for eventualities in the an TG 

ing this valuable crop. MON 
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Pruning Vines 
` One is, at times a 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING- free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent cach should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 


| advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 


to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Chrysanthemums failing 
(Samesfield).—From the appearance of the 
leaves sent we should fancy that your plants, 
which up to a period had been doing well, 
had lost their roots, either through being too 
wet or too dry. In that condition liquid and 
other manures would have bad effects, and 
produce the yellow marks and spots on the 
foliage, as noted. At any rate, there seems 
to be no trace of mildew.’ Were the pots 
well drained when the final shift was given? > 


i TREES AND SHRUBS 


< Shrubs for a suburban garden 
(E. O. M., Thornton Heath, Surrey).—I 
shall be obliged if you will give me in 
the columns of your valuable journal a list of 


d Strawberries fr fay r 
‘x Inexpensive flowering shrubs to plant in a 


If Strawberries are 


the selected planis n=“ 
developed crowns. 1 


go inta heat, and the W 


to plunge the pols" 
leaves in a dee) pi 
until the flowet 
should be rem i 
which bas a mom? ' 


garden border in this district. 


[We suggest the following (the heights, in 
tact, are only approximate; many of the 
shrubs will attain greater dimensions in the 
course -of time): — Viburnum  Carlesi, 
23 feet; V. tomentosum, 3 feet; Berberis Wil- 
= sone, 2 feet; B. Darwini, 3 feet; B. steno- 
phylla, 34 feet; Osmanthus Delavayi, 2} feet; 
Rhododendron Pink Pearl, Azaleas Ghent, 


hen the set au) : d 
W ude: as coccinea speciosa, and Nancy Waterer, 


“small berries shoul 
blooms cut of. 1n) 


æ and Potentilla fruticosa, 2 feet; Fuchsia 
: Ricartoni, Cytisus præcox, 3 feet; C. Beani, 


nately bo degs. Cats’ l ) 
ozimatey race I feet; C. Dallimorei, 2 feet; Japanese 


of course, plenty o 
sional applications ¢ 


Pruning wall ta 
All of us wish, i 
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Maples, and Rhus cotinoides, 4 feet, for 
oliage effect. In full sun try Cistus pur- 
pureus and C. cyprius. Sweet-scented shrubs 
, that should find a place are Rosemary, 
+ Myrtle, Lavender, and Daphnes.] 


“the pruning compe” 
a fie F E FRUIT 
ushed ar se i .Fruit-trees under wire-netting 
weather. nepik (1) I am erecting in my garden a wooden 
three men ead? Enclosure which will be covered, or partly 
goes na iit pigs COVered, with wire netting for the protection 
pruning th others of ripening fruit. Will you kindly advise 
es, OF Ine z= Me as to size of mesh of wire netting? (2) 


vork from a % 
runer can Re 
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t does nota 
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a 
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n Of the framework. 


ies 

< he can real fe? | also propose to cover merely the top (roof) 
high ashe an M y; of the framework and one vard from ground- 
,i Surface with the netting (wire). 


The en- 


Closure will be 1 feet high, and the open 
space between this yard width of netting and 
the roof I propose to cover with string netting 


ty during the ripening season only, so that birds 


n May have free entry at other seasons. Would 
that be advisable?” (3) I would further ask 
$ whether Cherries are grown in cordon form, 
¿as I wish to run up such on some of the poles 
LETCHWORTH. 


[(1) The best kind of netting for your pur- 


jek Pose Is 3-inch 20 gauge. This you can pur- 
vr ie hase from 3 feet to 6 feet. The latter is the 
epee Width we recommend you to use. You will 


ne Age a framework to which to fix the netting. 
ge he uprights may be poles with their bases 
+ Creosoted to render 


them more durable. 


a S o wE. A 
readies ki e These should stand about 2 yards apart both 
vg M the length and the width of the enclosure. 


Rattens or laths 2 inches to 2} inches square 
Should be nailed on to the tops of the up- 


eee 
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Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
‘be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves.and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four, plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruitas for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 


rights both lengthwise and transversely to 
carry the wire for forming the roof with. 
Wire galvanised No. 12 gauge may be used 
in lieu of the laths. To enable the wire to 
be strained quite tight the four corner posts 
must have struts, one on each side, fixed 
in the direction when the strain will 
come, otherwise they will be drawn out of 
the perpendicular when the wires are 
tightened.. The intermediate posts will re- 
quire only one strut, and that on the inner 
side only. A door and doorway must be 
arranged for at a convenient place, generally 
at one corner, or that nearest to an adjoining 
footpath. The total height of the enclosure 
should be such as will allow of the gathering, 
pruning, etc., being done with ease. If you 
use wire netting of the width we advise, the 
height will then be 6 feet and quite sufficient 
for all ordinary purposes. (2) The string 
netting will answer, but we see no reason 
why you should not use wire entirely. (3) 
Yes, you can grow Sweet Cherries as 


cordons.] 


Apples for N.E. wall 

(Thos. Edwards).—Four. dessert varieties 
of Apples for the aspect mentioned, the trees 
to be in bush form, are Lady Sudeley, James 
Grieve, Cox’s Pomona, and Lady Henniker. 
The last two may also be used for cookings. 
Two other cooking varieties to make the four 
required for this purpose are Golden Spire 
and Pott’s Seedling. 


VEGETABLES 


Preparing ground for vegetables 

(W. Barslett).—After you have finished 
digging and clearing the plot of Twitch Grass 
roots we advise you to give the surface a 


` dressing of basic slag at the rate of 6 to 8 


ozs. per square yard and dig it in. In spring 
or a few wecks before commencing to crop 
the ground apply a mixture of super- 
phosphate, sulphate of ammonia, and kainit 
to the surface and lightly prick it in. What 
would be still better is to purchase 2 cwts. of 
specially - compounded vegetable - manure, 
which you could obtain from any manufac- 
turer of patent manures, and use it according 
to directions. 
much trouble in the wav of obtaining and 
afterwards mixing the various ingredients, 
but be less expensive. Such a manure would 
also be useful for applving at anv time during 
the growing season to stimulate and 


accelerate growth. 


Cucumbers in greenhouse 
~ Will vou kindly inform me if Į can, with a 
fair amount of success, grow Cucumbers tn 
a heated greenhouse by making up a bed on 
corrugated iron placed on the staging? How 
would vou advise me to make up the bed? I 
have a good supply of well-rotted cow manure 
and leaves. ** CUCUMBER.”’ 
[If you wish to grow Cucumbers for home 
consumption and not for market early im the 
year vou may succeed in doing so on the lines 
indicated, otherwise vou would meet with 


This would not only save you | 
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disappointment, as Cucumbers need both a 
brisk bottom and top heat to secure a re- 
munerative crop. Later im the season your 
suggested scheme—i.e., to make up a bed of 
fermenting material on staging, would secure 
a crop of fruit, as sun-heat would then be a 
valuable aid, and enable you to maintain a 
day temperature of 85 degs. to go degs., 
which, combined with abundance of atmo- 
spheric moisture, provides conditions which 
Cucumbers revel in. If you have corrugated 
sheets to spare, these set on edge would serve 
to hold the fermenting material in place. 
Boards placed on edge would also serve 
the same purpose. The bed should at least be 
3 feet deep, and consist of two-thirds leaves 
and one-third stable litter, if you have or can 
get it. If not, use fresh material from a cow- 
shed, not rotted manure. Mix leaves and 
litter together outdoors, and after fermenta- 


tion takes place turn the mass three times — 


every fourth or fifth day to get rid of rank 
steam and gases before introducing it to and 
making up the bed in the greenhouse. The 
bed should be made quite firm or it will not 
retain its heat.] 


SHORT REPLIES 


Buttis.—It matters but little which variety 
is used, so long as good cultivation is given. 
The finest form is, undoubtedly, Fortin’s, 
which is more robust than the common kind 
and has larger flowers. 

M. Thrush.—Any Apple you care to select 
will answer your purpose. 

Carlyle. — Schizostylis coccinea Mrs. 
Hegarty may be had from Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, King Street, Covent Garden, or Messrs. 
Wallace, Tunbridge Wells, while the Begonia 
you can procure from any dealer in green- 


house plants. : 
NAMES OF PLANTS 
Gardener, Linglewell_—Specimens too poor 


to identify. 
W. R. J., Cornwall.—Origanum Tourne- 


forti. 

NAMES OF FRUIT 
Gardener, Linglewell.—Apple Warner's 
King. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


F. Gifford, Montague Nursery, “ Horn- 
church, Essex.—Special list of the newer 


Delphiniums. 
W. Watson and Sons, Ltd., Killiney, Co. 


Dublin.—List of fruit-trees. 
Ingwersen and Gavin Jones, Letchworth. 
—Seed list, second edition, of Alpine and 


hardy plants, 1923. 


Dr. A. W. Hitt, Director of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, in the course of a 
lecture on the work of the Gardens at the 
Royal Society of Arts on December 5th, men- 
tioned the fact that the previous week the 
Queen paid a private visit to Kew to plant a 
Maidenhair tree to replace one planted under 
the direction of the third Ear! of Bute in the 
eighteenth century, which was blown down 


in 1916. 
TRADE NOTE 


Horticultural heating 

The new showrooms of C. P. Kinnell and 
Co., Ltd., Southwark Street, London, are 
now opened and replete with all the latest 
types of boilers for conservatory and green- 
house heating, including the well-known 
** Horse Shoe,” ‘f Bisson,” and ‘* Rochford ” 
boilers. Gardeners will find the premises 
ideal for demonstration. of the best modern 
appliances for the greenhouse, together with 
other horticultural requisites of first quality— 
hose, pumps, valves, etc. Central heating of 
private houses is a!so carried out by this firm 
in all parts of the country. 
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_ Lettuces and the weather 
_ While Lettuces are always popular, yet it 
is a truism that the demand is largely regu- 
When the summer is 
hot salads are in request; when the summer 
is dull and sunless the demand is, undeniably, 
less. It is equally a truism that when, 
owing to the hot weather, Lettuces are de- 
sired, there is a difficulty’ in maintaining a 


‘regular supply, owing to the propensity of 


the Lettuce to ‘' bolt,” while, in a dull sum- 
mer, when. the demand is not great, ‘‘ bolt- 
ing ’’ is practically non-existent. Few can 
complain of the heat of last summer,, and, 
as a result, of the: abnormally low tem- 


“ perature, many, Lettuces. were ‘allowed to 


rot.in the beds. Everyone, no doubt, has 
cẹntain favourite varieties, but it may be 
worth while to offer a selection which in- 
cludes varieties equally adapted for a cold 
and rainy -year and for one which is hot and 
dry. I do not propose to give a list which 
will suit every garden, for that would be 
impossible, and it is well known that a 
Lettuce which may be.excellent in one garden 
may be practically worthless in another. 
Yet, ina general way, the under-noted varje- 
ties have. stood the test of time and, largely 
planted, have given satisfaction to grower 


and consumer alike over a long series of 


years. It is questionable, by the way, if the. 


multiplication of varieties is called for—new 


Lettuces, as a rule, are no better than the 


older sorts, and the tendency to increase 


varieties only adds to the difficulties of the 
inexperienced selector, © 00 

One of the very best Lettuces with which 
I am acquainted is Henderson’s New York. 
A Cabbage Lettuce with curled leaves, it is a. 
quick grower, ‘abtains to a considerable size, 
is not predisposed to run to seed, and is crisp 
and well flavoured. Alike in a hot season 


and in a dull ‘and sunless one the variety - 


may be relied upon. . Favourite is much in 
the same way, less curled in the leaf, but 
equally satisfactory.if rather smaller. Con- 
tinuity ‘is one of the best dry season Lettuces, 
but this vear it has not. developed the same 
size or fulness-of head. Marvel, of a darker 
shade of. green, is similar.to Continuity. For 
small, early. Lettuces Tom Thumb, .Com- 
modore Nutt, Early Paris, and Early Market 
are among the best, but the grower must be 


prepared to lose a not inconsiderable propor- 


tion from bolting, especially in the earliest 
crops... For winter use Hick’s Hardy White 


' may be relied upon, and the best of the Cos 


Lettuces are Alexandria, Superb White, and 

that undoubtedly good variety Little Gem. 

Transplanted Lettuces are more likely to run 

to seed than those which. are allowed to at- 
tain’ maturity where they were sown, and, 

for this reason, it is better to sow per- 

manently during summer—that is, to: broad- 

cast the seeds.and to thin as necessary, _ 
allowing the seedlings to heart in where they 

are sown. | A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


` Outdoor Tomatoes in 1923 >- 


Having seen various reports in vour paper 
recently that outdoor Tomatoes had not done 
well this year, I. venture to send you an ac- 
count of mine. .The seed was sown on March 
eth in a-small box, and a friend put it in a 
Warm house to start the seed. On. March 
asth I had the box of seedlings home and 
kept them in a small conservatory—no heat— 
for a few days, then potted them up into 60’s. 
——33 plants—and put them in a cold-frame. 
They were planted out in a-border under a 
south wall on May 18th, 2 feet apart, in two 
rows.- They’ yielded 171 ‘lbs. of Tomatoes; 
150 Ibs; were good table fruit of excellent 
quality and equal in size to any in shops. In 
fact, friends to whom I was able to give some 


used for chutney. 


well and packs beautifully. 


.- 
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invariably pronounced ` them better than 
bought ones. Only about 20 lbs. were un- 
ripened. These were gathered the day pre- 
ceding the sharp. frost on November 7th and 
I kept them gathered 
when nicely coloured to relieve the plants and 
enable, them to make all haste to mature the 
crop. Two or three friends—growers—said 


they were the best they had seen outdoors in 


any season. W. W. 


West Worthing. 


Peat moss - 

Can you tell me if the peat moss that the 
Canary Tomatoes are packed in is of any use 
in the garden? I mean in cases where one 
sees the advice : “ Mix a little peat with the 


potting material, etc:,? or is it any use for 


t 


The last meeting: of the waning year was 
held. at Vincent Square, Westminster, on 
December 11th, © > -> 

It was a small meéting, at the same time 


the hall was bright with. groups of Carnations 
-and Chrysanthemums., There were 


also 
interesting collections. of Cypripediums, but 
only one. exhibit of fruit, viz., Apples, in 


season, from Maidstone. 


FLORAL EXHIBITS 


From the:Orpington Nurseries Co. came 


an interesting collection of Conifers, many of 
which were of dwarf habit, suitable for the 
rock garden.. The collection included Tsuga 
Sargenti . pendula, “Retinispora nova, R. 
obtusa nana gracilis, Cupressus Lawsoniana 
minima glauca; Juniperus japonica aurea, 


and Abies orientalis pygmea. 


The French Intensive Gardens, Plough 
Lane,’ Croydon,, sent another collection of 
everlasting flowers and Grasses, in which 
Were seen the bright- pink Rhodanthe 
maculata, and the similar Acroclinium 
roseum, also many Statices, as the purple 


‘sinuata, the yellow Bonduelli, the grey 
eximia, and pink Suworowi. Among the 
Grasses were Briza maxima, Hordeum 
jubatum, Agrostis nebulosa, A. pulchella, 


and Lagurus ovatus, or Hare’s Tail, figured 
on page 787 of this issue. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
; An exhibit of single Chrysanthemums from 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons proved one of the 
most interesting features of the exhibition. 
All the blooms in this exhibit were gathered 
from plants raised. from seed sown during 
February, 1923. Chrysanthemums from seed 
is a novel idea tomany. The varieties shown 
were of many shades of crimson, bronze, 
pink, white, and yellow. These plants were 
sown under glass in February, afterwards 
hardened off and grown in the open. It was 
not until mid-November that the plants were 


brought inside to flower. 


A fine exhibit of the bright Chrysanthe- 
mum, Golden Butterfly, was shown by 
Messrs. Scott and -Wickham, \itley, an 
effective group of one variety only. It is of 
grand deep -golden colour. As a market 
variety it is a great acquisition, for it travels 
In the opinion 
of some growers it is lhe vellow for 
Christmas. l 

An Award of Merit was granted to Chrys- 
anthemum . Brightness, a free-flowering 
decorative variety with clear, bright pink 
florets and silvery reverse. It is of an exceed- 
ingly good colour, and there is certain to be 
a great future for this variety for cul flower 
work: Shown by Mr. Il. W. Thorpe, 
Worthing. This was the only Award of 
Merit granted by the Floral Committee. 

_ Chrysanthemums - varying in size from 
Batchelors’ Buttons to exhibition blooms 
were shown by Messrs. Keith Luxford and 


= ~~ 


mulching, or would it do instead of Coco 


© Royal Horticultural Society’s Show i 


: = December 45, 1098 


nut fibre for potting bulbs, etc., im? I use it 
in the poultry-house, and find it keeps the 
place clean and sweet. I then use the drop- 
pings and the peat as top-dressing round the 
fruit-treets, etc. Tuos, Enwarps, 

[Peat-mioss litter should not be used in lew 
of peat for potting. The best use to which it 
can be put is to employ it for mulching during 
summer and autumn months in dry weather, 
When employed, as you mention, in the 
poultry-house, it then becomes (when «re 
moved) of greater value, and cannot be more 
profitably used than as a mulch for fruitetrees 
and similar purposes either in the. fruit or 
vegetable garden. When sending queries 
please write with pen and ink and not pencil.) 


Co., Harlow. Of the large blooms we were 
much attracted by a seedling, R 5, dak 
cherry-red, and the golden-yellow H, V. 
West. 
The tiny Pompons were very dainty, even 
if old-fashioned, the best being Button Rose, 
Yellow Snowdrop, and Dainty Maid. 


CARNATIONS 

A beautifully-arranged group*of Carna 
tions and Allwoodi was shown by Messrs. 
Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath. This was 
one of the brightest spots in the spacious 
hall. There appears to be a revival in faney 
Carnations. 
shown :—Eldora, Wivelsfield Fancy, and 
Chintz. The last-named was remarkably 
good and the centre of great admiration. 

Of the Oarnations shown by: Mr. C 
Engelmann, Saffron Walden, the following 


were specially good :—Laddie (the'brightet f 


and largest pink shown in this group}, 
Tarzan (vivid scarlet), Topsy (datk’ crimson}, 
and Delice (large-light rose). l 

A very delightful group of Carnations was 
shown by Messrs. Stuart Low and Co 
Bush Hill Park, Enfield. Prominent among 
the varieties shown were:—Eileen Low 


(deep salmon novelty), Mrs. Mackay Edgar . 


(flesh-pink), Mrs. T. Ives (a glorious pink, 
also good for bedding), Red Ensign (the 
orange-scarlet), and Violet Mond. ` 


FRUIT 

Messrs. George Bunyard and Co, Lid, 
Maidstone, showed many Apples, both cook 
ing and dessert, which are at their best at the 
present time. Splendid dishes of the follow 
ing were shown :—Orlean’s Reinette, Clas 
Sate Pearmain, Newton. Wonder, Hormead's 
Pearmain, Rival, Belle de Boskoop, Lord 
Derby, and Cox’s Orange Pippin. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE RAS 
MEETING ON DEC. 11, 1928 


ORCHID COMMITTEE 


First-Class Certificates 

Cypripedium chrysostum Chardwar variety; 

Given Hanner Chardwar variety; Cypripedium hark 
Chardwar variety; all three shown by Mr. @. F. Moore, 

war, Bourton-on-the-Water. 


Awards of Merit |... an 

Cypripedium- Warrior H. Greens variety, ott bie 
Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge Wels; al i ‘born lf 
Cattleya Eileen, exquisite soft red with velvet red 4p, 
Messrs. Stuart Low, Jarvis Brook, 

SILVER BANKSIAN.—H. Dixon, Esq W andaworth Tanh, : 
group of Orchids. ; 

SILVER FLORA. — Messrs. Sander, St. Albans, for gron? 
Orchids. 4 

SILVER GILT Linpuey.—G. F. Moore, Esq. 
Water, for group of Cypripediums. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE | 
Medals 7 for Chryssnthe 


SILVER FLORA.— Messrs. ib sa o , 
ms: Messrs. Stuart Low, for Carnations. jor 
"STEV UR DAS rian Allwood Bros or earner 
Mr. Engelmann, for Carnations, Orpington NU Us; 
green shrubs; Mr, Russell, Richmond, for hare ss 
Sutton, for Chrysanthemums. Condens, for Brerat 
BRONZE Frora.—French Intensive Garde D 


Flowers and Grasses. 2 Vickbam for Chi 
Bronze BANKSIAN.—Messra. Scott and Wi ; 


- anthemums; Mr, 8. Smith, for aucculents. 
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Hollies for the Home and Garden 
Hollies are very attractive in summer, and still more so when loaded with berries at a season when there 1s 


little brightness in the garden. 
forms, some with golden and silver variegation in numerous shades and great varicly 
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evergreens and Mistletoe are making 
their appearance in the markets of ‘the 
different towns, and, during Christmas week, 
will be distributed by the ton for the decora- 
tion of homes. Those residing in the country 
can obtain as much as they require for the 
mere gathering in hedgerow or - 
coppice, but even in towns there 
need be no great outlay to obtain 
enough to decorate the home. 
The evergreen most in demand at 
Christmas is the Holly, of which, 
usually, there is a good supply. 
Ilex A\guifolium is the common 
green form, a native of this 
country, and is met with, not only 
in open and sunny positions, but 
m deepest shade. 

Some varieties have foliage 
bristling with spines, while in 
others the foliage is quite smooth. 
lo mention a few good varieties, 


A T the time of writing, huge piles of 


variety with broad green, yellow- 
i In I. argentea 
© Variegata the leaves are narrow, 
with white edges and beautiful 
bright crimson berries. A. ferox 
argentea, otherwise known as the 
Hedgehog Holly, is distinct and 


‘its creamy, twisted foliage with 
«a broad green edge. I. fructu- 


yelow. It attains the height 

ol oniy 3 feet or 4 feet. Tn 

I. ovata we have a varietv with 

oval-shaped dull green leaves. An excellent 

representative of the yellow-edged varieties is 
aurea marginata, and Bronze, with its 

bronzy leaves and bright crimson berries, is 

handsome and distinct. The dark green 

e and bright red berries of I. 

Madeiriensis are verv pleasing. and I. 

elegantissima striata, with its broad bright 

green leaves and broad yellow margin is a 

very fine variety. j 
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l Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden” 
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Besides the common green Holly; we have now a host of graceful and beautiful 


Cultivation is so easy that in some 
form or other they should be represented in 
both medium and large gardens. For hedges 
they are excellent, and, where the soil is suit- 
able, the common Holly grows rapidly and 
makes the most ornamental and impenetrable 
hedge of any shrub I know. In planting a 


“Gardening Illustrated” photograph 


A brilliant show of late Chrysanthemums in a 
reader's conservatory 


hedge the best way is to trench deeply a space 
3 feet wide, adding manure liberally. Plant 
voung bushes from 1S inches to 2 feet in 
height and about the same distance apart. 
They will do no more the first season than 
take hold of the soil, and no attention will be 
required more than keeping down weeds and 
giving good soakings of water if the summer 
Considerable progress will be made 


is dry. 
Some of the side growths 


the second year. 


mav be removed, but on no account cut the 
leading growths. This should be repeated 
vearly until the hedge is 7 feet or 8 feet high, 
when it may be regularly topped and cut into 
any desired form. I recommend a strong 
leader being left, say about every 20 feet, 
which, in a few years, will bear berries in 
abundance. Another practice 
may be .adopted of budding a 
vigorous - growing — varicgated 
variety on the leader, so that in 
time there is a dark green hedge 
with heads at regular distances of 
gold or silver. Good long hedges, 
if worked in this manner, have a 
beautiful and remarkable effect. 

For clipping Holly hedges the 
best time is directly the growths 
ripen, which, in this part (south 
Devon), is about the. middle of 
July. They will then remain neat 
and tidv until the next summer. 
Most of the varieties grow in a 
natural pyramidal form, which, 
as single specimens, are most 
pleasing, but it is as well to give 
a little assistance in training the 
leader upright and cutting in 
other portions to secure a well- 
formed specimen. With a little 
attention of this kind grand trees 
may be secured from 20 feet to 
23 feet in height; that is, of 
robust-growing varieties. Among 
the verv best for the purpose are 
I. Hodginsi, Gold and = Siiver 
Milkmaids, and Gold, Bronze, 
and Silver Queen. I. angusti- 
folia flava, Madeiriensis, and 
ovata are all suitable for making 
good specimens. 

All specimens of a dwarf dense 
habit will make good bushes. 
Also suitab'e for bush specimens 
are the Hedgehog (ferox) and its 
varieties I. foliis argentis and 
aureis. Weepers are very delightful and are 
worked on stems of different heights. A few 
varieties have a weeping habit. Beautiful 
and attractive varieties are Perrv’s Weeping, 
also Golden Weeping. 

Standards, with well-shaped heads, are very 
ornamental, with stems 4 feet to 6 feet in 
height. Variegated Hollies sometimes pro- 
duce green shoots. These should be removed 
directly they are noticed or they will gain 
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‘dry ground they may be moved during the 


winter. F. H. 


Notes of the Week 


Chrysanthemums at Christmas a 
` As may be seen by the articles on page 804, 
there is considerable difference of opinion as. 
to the merits, or otherwise, of very large 
exhibition blooms of aan r aa 
Whatever view may be held on the subject o 
growing specimen blooms for ae 
there can be no two opinions about Ha 
decorative value of Chrysanthemums ‘or 
home and conservatory. _Among ee aii 
ties that keep up the display of. b m 
this festive season are December Gold, a 
cember Bronze, ` Golden Butterfly, D 
Ernguchard, and Framfield — Pink. I : 
3 eee OP 
J Gol utterfiV is a much-improve 

oe of a very rich golden hue. It 
was admirably shown at the recent meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, as ie 
ported in our pages last week. Other usetu 
varieties at this season are, Lazenta (copes 
sheen), Niveus: (white), and Winter Gem 
(bronze). ee 

{fia elata in winter NENS, 
m is one of the most useful of winter- , 
flowering plants. Cut sprays of it one 
very handy for bouquets, as they last r 
some time’ in good condition. on the 
seeds in the spring and grow them on during 
the summer in sandy soil in low houses oF 
frames. Bushy plants of this are more aes y 
obtained than similar examples of Erant a 
mum pulchellum, usually grown to supply 
blue flowers in the winter and which are o 
but little value for cutting. 


Rhododendrons found by F. Kingdon 
Ward . 

A handbook on this subject has been 
carefully prepared by Mr. J. B. Stevenson, 
Tower Court, Ascot. The booklet gives 


the field numbers of the Rhododendrons col- 
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nt Blue Tit | 
2. A better way of reaching the suet 
lected in China by Mr.. Kingdon Ward, 
together with brief descriptions, habitat, and, 
where possible, the series to which the species. 
belong. This work, which is for ‘private 
circulation, will be found most useful by 
those who are making a special study of the 
Rhododendrons recently sent home by ex- 
plorers in China. Some 18 months ago Mr. 
Stevenson prepared a booklet on similar lines 
of the Rhododendrons collected by the late 
Mr. Farrer on one of his expeditions. -~ 
Didiscus coeruleus > SE as 
This, a native of:New Holland, grows from 
1 foot to 2 feet high. The stems are erect 
and much branched, each branch terminated 
by a flat umbel of small flowers of a pleasing 
clear blue colour and borne freely- from 
August to October. It is a half-hardy annual, 
and the best way to treat it is to raise’ the 
young plants in a gentle hotbed, transplant- 


I 


/ man of the Wisley Committee, Mr, W, 
Cuthbertson, J.P., V.M.H.; Mrs. Wightman, 
.. of . Bengeo; 


Ei _ December 22, 19% 
carmine flowers are welcome. Itis easily 
raised from cuttings in the spring. Better 
results are always forthcoming from young 
plants, these being more vigorous and flower: 


ing more freely than old examples. The rich 
“colour of this Centropogon is at this:season 


desirable as a relief to the ordinary forced 


things one sees in stoves and greenhouses. 


-R.HLS, Rose Judging Committee 


The Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society has invited the following to form a 
Judging Committee for their new trials of 
garden Roses for garden purposes, and all 
have accepted the invitation :—Chairman, 
the President of the R.H.S., the Rt. Hon, 
Lord Lambourne, P.C., V.M.H.; the Chair. 


Messrs. Wettern, Holland, 
-Darlington ; Drs. Lamplough and Williams: 
‘and Messrs, Easlea, Prince, G. M, Tavlor, 
A.- Dickson, jun., Hay, Coutts, Pemet 
Ducher, and S. Poulsen. | 


Apples Golden Noble and Waltham 
~ Abbey Seedling | 
‘Some of our good old Apples are apt to be 
thrown on one side, Golden Noble being one 
of these. There is some confusion as to the 
names of the two varieties, but the two are 
quite distinct. Golden Noble is round as an 
Orange, although flatter, and perfectly even 
in outline, the skin of a clear golden colour. 
Waltham Abbey Seedling is more conical and 
not so clear in the skin. The stalk of Golden 
Noble is shorter. The length of stalk may 
seem of minor importance to some people, 
but more fruits are determined from the stalk 
end than from the eye end. Golden Noble is 
a splendid Apple for market or home use. A 
friend of mine, who grows it largely, cor 
siders it one of the best cooking Apples, and, 
from experience of it when cooked, I quite 
agree. It is in use from the time of gather- 
ing until February. A. G. 


Sternbergia lutea l 


Like the Kafir Lily (Schizostylis coccinea) 
Sternbergia lutea blooms late in the season, 
and for that reason is more appreciated than 
it might be at an earlier date. By its colour, 
and ‘by its narrow, green leaves, the casual 
eye might readily mistake it for a Crocus, 
but a closer inspection shows the Narcissus 
like formation of its flower-scape. S, lutea, 
in- favourable situations, may be about 


ing the seedlings to a warm, friable soil. It ~8 inches in height, and a colony forms 3 


is very impatient of excessive moisture, 
especially in .the early stages of growth. 


Those who like distinct and novel effects 
should give this plant atrial. 


‘It is also. 
known as Trachymene coerulea. 


Linum trigynum 


Some flowers of this, sent by a reader for 
name, call to mind what a useful plant it is 
for winter-flowering. It is easily grown, but - 
not so common as it ought to be where 
winter-blooming plants are in demand. Cut- 
tings of the young shoots taken in spring 
root quickly given the same treatment as is 
meted out to soft-wooded plants, generally. 
They should be potted off when rooted and 
grown on a hotbed for a time, occasionally | 
pinching any runaway shoots to induce a 
bushy habit, and giving the plants more root. 
room, as they seem to want it. The great 
enemy of this plant is.red-spider, the best and 
only antidote against this being a regular 
steady growth and plenty of moisture both at 
the roots and in the atmosphere. The in- 
dividual flowers are rather short-lived, but a 


succession of bloom is kept up, so that the 
fallen ones are never missed. 


Centropogon Lucyanus 


This is far too seldom seen in gardens, 
though in flower now, when its bright rose- 


bright patch in the dull days of November. 
It thrives in any soil or position, and is per 
fectly hardy, although it ought to be planted 
rather’ deeply. W. McG. 


Apple crops in 1923 
I think there is no doubt that the long 
drought of 1921 was still being felt in 1923 
and accounted, in large measure, for the 
failure of large trees to bring their crops i 
-maturity. In some parts of the country 
though by no means in all, the trees set Me 
crops. In my own garden in June the Apps 
-were so thick that I was at pains to g0 oe 
some of the trees and remove thousands ad 
young Apples. But I might have spa 
myself the trouble, for by July they H 
beginning to. drop for no apparent reason, i 
they wenton all through the season dropp > 
in _showers—not maggoty; there i 
notable scarcity of maggot-affected Appi 
I am convinced the trees were suffering m 
Tack of moisture at the roots, for tt vas e 
big standard trees which were affecte oy 
same state of things was reported ha pi 
different parts of the country. The a 
tively few fruits that remained on t to the 
were much undersized—all pointing * 
same cause. It is not surprising, i 
shortage of ‘rain in 1921 has not near’ 
made up yet, I understand. i 
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The Finding of Primula Winteri 


Jn an article by Mr. F. J. Chittenden on 
Primula Winteri in the ‘‘ Journal” of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, Mr. E. L. 
Winter tells us as to the finding of this fine 


í 


Primula by him. a 

“ I found Primula Winteri in 1908. I was 
Commissioner of Kumaon at the time, and 
was touring round my division in March or 
April. My camp was in the forests some 
eight marches north of my headquarters at 
Naini Tal, beyond the cultivated area, and, 
if I remember rightly, some 8,000 feet’ above 
. sea-level. Hearing of game in the neigh- 
bourhood I got up early one morning and 
climbed a hill about 2,000 feet above my 
camp. Just after sunrise I reached a spot it 
little below snow-level, and sent my shikari to 
see if he could find any tracks of game. I 
was in a ravine facing east or north-east, well 
but not thickly wooded. Trickling down 


among the rocks was a tiny stream fed by 


the melting snow, which still lay about in 
patches here and there. Growing at the edge 
of the snow I saw a patch of blue, looking 
lovely with the rising sun shining on it be- 
tween the trunks of the trees, in delightful 
contrast with the white of the snow and its 
whitened leaves. It was a Primrose with 
20 or 30 blooms; at that elevation and with 
that clear atmosphere, really blue without 
that mauvish tint which it has chosen to 
assume in duller England. 

“I am no botanist, and did not know I 
had made a discovery, but I realised it was 


more beautiful than any Primrose I had ever 


seen. I do not remember seeing many 
plants, but I collected about a dozen, which 


| my wife carried safely back in her dandy to 


our home in Naini Tal. There I showed the 
plant to Mr. Gill, who was in charge of the 
Government gardens. He was unable to. 
name it, and considered it a new species. In 
my garden I had a rain-water tank, roofed in 
but with open sides. On the edge of this 
tank, sheltered from the sun during the hot 
Weather, and from the rains during the mon- 
soon, I kept the plants in pots, and they 
blossomed again the following winter. I was 
1909, and was 
Anxious to bring some plants home with me, 
but feared they would die on the way, so l 
gave some to Mr. Gill and asked him to save 
some secd and send it home. The remain- 
ing plants I took with me, but they did not 
survive the heat of the Red Sea. . 
“Mr. Gill successfully saved some seed and 
sent some to me and some to his relative, Mr. 
Gill, the well-known Rhododendron grower 
of Falmouth, As at the time I had no 
garden, I sent my packet to Kew, where I 
am told the seeds failed to germinate. Mr. 


Gill was mòre successful, and I believe he 


received further consignments saved from the 


“plants I had left behind.” 


There is a considerable number of plants 


allied to P. Winteri in Sikkim, Nepal, and 


further east into Yunnan, only one or two of 


~. Which have so far been introduced to cultiva- 
eft. . 
<. tion. 


Seeds of several have been sent over, 


but few have reached us in a state fit to ger- 
minate, and some of them must be very 


“^. beautiful indeed, and perhaps, if ance grown, 


might prove as perennial as P. Winteri. 
Probably some of them form, as P. Wintert 
does, close, tight, fat buds towards the end 
of the growing season, sitting in the middle 
of the old rosette, and probably such buds 
might be sent home safely if carefully packed 


n tin boxes with some Sphagnum among 


them. Rosettes of two Primulas reached us 


: alive from the Mount Everest Expedition of 
~. 1921, and these give hope of further acqursi- 


tons on the same lines. 
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Birds in the Garden > . 


T is now generally agreed that the 

feathered visitants to our gardens do much 

more good than harm by their wholesale 
destruction of insect pests. 

A garden loses much of its charm by the 
absence of birds, and there is a growing 
movement among garden lovers to welcome 
and cater for them. i 

Apart from Acts of Parliament for the pro- 
tection of wild birds, there is now private 
organised effort, resulting in the acquisition 
of areas of suitable woodland for shelter and 
breeding places—bird sanctuaries. 
` Among the mass of suburban dwellers with 
small gardens there is an increasing desire for 


the presence of the denizens of the air, especi- , 


ally for the singing varieties, and means are 
sought to lure the birds in summer by the 
provision of bird baths and nesting-boxes, 
and in the winter by the fixing of bird tables 
and bird shelters. 

Manufacturers supply the public with such 
articles, but the handy person, who cares 
to do so, can easily construct such articles, 
care being taken to place them out of the 
reach of cats. 

This care for the birds makes no inroad on 
the purse—no expenditure is necessary for the 
splendid contribution of garden music—the 
birds gladly accept the waste scraps from the 
table. | 
The care and thoughtfulness for the en- 
couragement and protection of our feathered 
friends result in a growing love for them, 
with a desire to champion their interests. 

C. H. STABLEFORD. 


Nesting-boxes for birds 


The housing problem with the birds is not 
a particularly pressing one at this period of 
the year. Nevertheless, this is the time when 
those who like to have birds nesting in their 
gardens and plantations should put up nest- 


ing-boxes against the spring, so that their 


feathered inhabitants, growing accustomed to 
the structures, learn to look upon them with 
favouring eyes. Boxes put up now become 
nicely weathered, so that a box of Oak scet 
against an Oak-stem will look in the spring 
like a part of the tree. Again, although 
birds use thcir nests chiefy as a place for 
rearing their young, boxes set up in the win- 
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The faithful Robin never misses 
a meal 


ter are likely to serve as winter retreats and 
dormitories for them. The type of nesting- 
box designed by Baron Berlepsch is made 
out of a solid section of bough, such as of 
Alder or Birch, in which has been bored a 
bottle-shaped cavity and a lateral aperture 
that slopes slightly upwards. It is based 
upon the preference shown by many small 
birds for the deserted holes made by wood- 
peckers. This type is procurable in this- 
country from the Royal Society for the Pro- 
tection of Birds.’ Another kind which was 
found successful in the sawfly-infested Larch 
plantations around Thirlmere Lake is a box 
made from flat slabs of refuse Larch with 
the bark on and roughly nailed together, 
with a hinged lid on the top for cleaning out 
purposes. Both types have their points of 
excellence, and what does not please one 
species of bird will appeal to another. 


Fruit cages 
In most gardens nowadays, if we want 
ripe Currants and Gooseberries, etc., it is 
absolutely necessary to protect the bushes 
from birds in some way during the time the 


fruit is ripening, but it is, I feel sure, a great 


mistake to entirely close over the fruit patch 
with a permanent cage of galvanised wire 
netting. Except during the few weeks in 
summer, when the fruit is getting ripe, the 
more we can encourage birds amongst our 
trees the better. It mav occasionally happen 
that the bullfinch and the sparrow take toll 
of the young buds in the early spring, but, 
generally speaking, birds are only harmful 
during the ripening season. The type of en- 
closure which seems to me the most satis- 
factory is one with wire netting: sides not less 
than © fect in height, quite open at the top 
except for wooden laths fixed about 6 feet or 
7 feet apart on which ordinary fish netting 
can be spread when the time for keeping out 
the birds comes round. This takes only a 
very short time and can be removed as soon 
as the fruit has been picked. I have seen a 
large number of fruit plots over which per- 
manent wire cages have been constructed, 
but I have seldom scen therein really healthy 
bushes. The overhead wire seems to have, 
sooner or later, an injurious effect on the 
bushes below. L. BicG-Wriiier. 


The hanging bird table out of the 
reach of cats 
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«© sanctuaries ” for interesting plants. 
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Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is not responsible for the 
views expressed by correspondents. 


Lilium pyrenaicum growing wild in 
Devonshire . | 
With reference to the interesting notes in 


recent issues I extract the following note 


ka 


* Gardening Illustrated” photograph 


A dozen Mistletoe plants on one 
Poplar 


from the ‘‘ Victoria History of Devon- 
shire” :—‘ The Molland Lily (Lilium 
pyrenaicum) is thoroughly established not far 
from Molland; it has maintained its position 
there for half a century.” This was pub- 
lished in 1906 on the authority of Mr. W. P. 
F.R.S. I may add that the 
plant is also known as the ‘‘Sheepwash Lily” 
from the Sheepwash farm of the habitat. 
Our wonderful hedgerows form admirable 


F. A. B. 


Growing Gentiana acaulis 


I am much interested in the notes by 
« Muralis,? on page 733 11 the issue of 


November 23rd, and hope I may be allowed 
to revert to my remarks on page 709 which 


« Muralis ” refers to. Some weeks ago I 
had some notes on G. acaulis of gardens in- 
a contemporary which raised various com- 
ments from a noted botanical authority and 
a plant-loving friend of mine, both of whom- 
know the wild forms of this plant well in its 
native habitat. In this I referred chiefly. to 
the name of the plant, the late Mr. Farrer S 
attempts to apply a new name to it, t.e., 
« Gentiana Gentianella,” and my own ideas 
as to its origin, besides cultural details of 
much the same nature as appeared on page 
709. The question of name remains un- 
solved still, and -will probably remain 
shrouded in mystery, which does not greatly 
matter so long as we have the glorious plant 
and manage to flower it inour gardens. The 


manure question, too, is not of primary im- 
portance, and I and many more growers with 
years of experience are more or less agreed 
that no amount of manuring-will result in 
flowers where the atmosphere is impure and 


“necessity of press- 


` this to be 


harmful chemical deposits are precipitated to 
the: detriment of this and other plants. I 
would be the last one to deny that, where the 
soil is impoverished by supporting this plant 
for a number of years, or other causes, 
judicial applications of slowly-acting manures 
were not of distinct benefit. 

As to interplanting with such carpeting 
plants as ‘‘ Muralis’’ mentions, I have not 
been able, personally, to achieve any marked 
success, rather the reverse, although I well 
know that in Nature the allied forms of our 


_ Gentian grow always in low herbage of some 


sort or other.) I have seen them hundreds of 
times in various mountain districts, and in 
untold quantities, but have never seen them 
forming huge tufts of rosettes, matted to- 
gether, as is commonly the case in gardens. 
Usually they grew in small tufts of, say, four 
to six or eight rosettes, and four and ‘five 
flowers to the patch were a good average in 
the pastures of the Alps. A notable fact is 
that from pastures near Alpine villages, 
where in former years these plants and 
Primula farinosa, Anemones, etc., abounded, 
they have now entirely disappeared owing to 
hese meadows being manured for increased 
hay production. I find that G. acaulis, 
where it thrives, easily produces its own 


carpet, ramifying in all directions by means 


of its yellow stolons. The Gentians 
“ Muralis’s’’ friend from the Lake District 
refers to are only likely to be forms of our 
plant in the case of Italian hillsides and Swiss 
mountains. Those from the high plateaux of 
Northern China require different treatment, 
and those from the Heather slopes of the 
Cheshire hills must be either G. Pneumo- 
nanthe or one or the other of the annual 
species whose cultural requirements differ 
considerably. There are so many species of 
Gentians, from G. lutea and its near allies, 
tall, tap-rooted, herbaceous giants, to the tiny 
cushion-forming G. bavarica and G. imbri- 
cata, the easy, cluster-headed species near 


G. septemfida, the Willow Gentian, G. 
asclepiadea with its immense, gracefully- 


-arching wands studded with large trumpets 
S p 


and. preferring marshy ground or moist moor 
or woodlands, the ornata section from Asia, 
and the host of annual species, some of them 
almost certainly saprophytic that it is quite 
impossible to lump them altogether and ad- 
vise a general 
treatment. I fully 
agree as to the 
dislike of clammy 
manures and sod- 
den leaves, the 
importance of 
fresh air, and the 


ing back plants 
lifted by frost. I 
have even known 
done 
with a heavy roller 
in places where 
yard-wide edgings 
of.this plant were 
a feature, and 
should be surprised 
to hear if the plant 
failed to grow and 


flower. But in 
thin, hot, dry, 
chalky soils in the 
south, in poor 
sandy districts, 
large towns and 
and near or in 
large towns and 


~ 


~ ‘December 22, 1993 
cities, and near manufacturing centres with 
many belching chimneys the position is 


widely altered, and to obtain even a tem. 


porary success some such means as I advised 

on page 709 become necessary. > 
In concluding may I express my admira 
tion for ‘* Strasburger’s”” summing up in his 
text-book, and state that for maty years | 
have tried to follow his dictum and have en- 
deavoured to familiarise myself with the con- 
ditions under which my favourite plants live 
in their native homes. To the applying of 
the lessons learnt in the mountains J attribute 
every success I have had with them in m 
own garden and those of others Ihave been 
privileged to help in their difficulties, 
- W.E. TaI 

In bloom December 17th- 
Iris stylosa, Aubrietias (various), Poly. 
anthus, Sweet Violets, Polygala chamæbuxus 
and its purple variety, Berberis japonica, 


Arbutus (four kinds), Erica lusitanica, E, 


Darleyensis, E. carnea, E. c.- alba, E. c 
præcox rubra, E. c. Winter Beauty, E, c 
King George, E. c. C. J. Backhouse, 
Menziesias in variety, Laurestinus in variety, 


Hamamelis virginica, and Jasmjnum nif. 
florum. i 


Mistletoe and its host 


Mistletoe grows very freely on large Poplar. 


trees in Eridge Park, near Tunbridge Wells. 
I have not measured the Poplars, but I 
should say that some of them must be at 
least 80 feet high. There are several trees 
growing along the margin of a lake, and 
Mistletoe is growing on them all—some of 
them support at least a dozen: very large 
plants of Mistletoe—in fact, I have never 
before seen Mistletoe growing so freely, not 
even in the neglected Apple orchards in the 
west of England. Next to the Apple, the 
Mistletoe is said to prefer the Poplar as its 
host, though it is not found in the Lombardy 
Poplar. Considering the freedom with 
which Mistletoe grows in this country, it 


seems strange that it should be imported at- 


high prices from the Continent. 

I should like to know if there is a demand 
for Mistletoe in other countries. So far as Í 
know, it is not cherished in Italy as itis here. 

Tt would be interesting, also, to know more 
of its ancient superstitions’ and associations, 
though I have heard it stated. that if only 
we knew, it would probably meet with sten 
disapproval and be banished from our homes 


instead of being the cause for innocent mem 
ment. 


Me 
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a o T this festive season Mistletoe, or Mis- 
a ai seltoe, is in prominent as well as un- 
aa o obtrusive positions in the home. It is 
st, though itism one of the very few British parasitical plants, 
plar. Cmi and is common in England, growing upon a 
ich Mistieke "°° number of our trees, but rarely upon the Oak. 
ms strange ttt" The “ Popular Encyclopædia ” says :—“ At 
h rices fon ie ‘the time of the winter solstice the Druids, 
shuld Tie Hake who were the priests and magistrates of these 
Mistletoe mdf, people, went into the forests accompanied by 
wy, itis not chens pulace, and at the foot of an old Oak 
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would beme'*" bearing this plant built an altar, sacrificed 
ts ancient uo ‘victims, and performed various other re- 
gh T have he“ ligious rites and ceremonies.” Rites and 
knew, it weld p ceremonies continue to this dav, but they are 
roval and bee distinctly more pleasant and agreeable. 

ad of being 84 The flower of the Mistletoe is incon- 
Spicuous, being small and yellowish-green in 
colour. The ripe berries are spherical or 
round, and about the size of a ripe White 
ae Currant, but without the venation of the 
Currant, somewhat resembling a large and 
spherical pearl. Each berry contains one 
seed and is very glutinous. | The Mistletoe 
frows freely upon the Apple-tree, Hawthorn, 
oplar, and Lime, and to some extent upon 

l Several other trees. 
ue It is most interesting to watch the ger- 
Act mination of Mistletoe seed and its subsequent 
| / a growth upan the tree. There is no difficulty 
E a sowing the seed, inasmuch as Dame 
E Nature Provides all that is requisite for ger- 
‘>, Mination, The main point is to provide a 
oe healthy tree upon which it may grow, and re- 
“| Celve the sap it requires for its nourishment. 


O use the Mistletoe has no supply of foad 
i a except the sap of the tree upon which it 
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~ It will grow as well upon a small tree as 
Leet Upon a gigantic veteran in the orchard if it 
i Y Teceives a little protection from its enemies— 
a irds and man. Frequently the plant is seen 
os + &rowing in a pendent position on a large tree 
-* or the underside of a large branch at a height 


pee of 40 feet to 60 feet from the ground, and 


with no branch below it. It mav have been 


the lal ee 


One-half natural size 


The Interesting Mistletoe 


growing there for one or two generations 
until it has become a specimen 3 feet or 4 feet 
in diameter, and a suitable object for sus- 
pension in a baronial hall. Then one day an 
order is issued. Long and short ladders, 
pulley-blocks, ropes, and saws are conveyed to 
the base of that tree, and the splendid speci- 
men is removed in a workman-like manner. 
During many years that specimen plant of 
Mistletoe had been an object of interest as 
well as of curiosity as to how it came to be 
there on the underside of that branch. It 
appears that birds could scarcely be responsi- 
ble for the position of the plants of Mistletoe 
growing in positions so awkward as the one 
to which reference has been made. | 
Probably the explanation is something like 
the following :—We know that the ripe fruit 
of the Mistletoe is takem by birds as food. 
We know that the interior of this fruit, apart 
from the seed, is very glutinous, or tenacious, 
or “sticky.’’ That being the case, we 
understand that a bird at times meets with 
diMecultics when partaking of glutinous food, 
and occasionally finds its bill not so clean and 
free as it should be. It flies to the nearest 
bough or branch dikely to provide relief and 
cleansing, and there it discovers a crack in 
the bark, not a large one, but sufficiently 
large to provide the small edge against which 
it may rid its beak of glutinous matter 
adhering to it, and incidentally leave in the 
small crack in the branch the seed of the 
Mistletoe which was adhering to his beak. 
The cultivation of the Mistletoe is very 
simple. Obtain a ripe berry of the Mistletoe, 
proceed to one of the kind of trees named, a 
small Appletree in the garden, which js 
healthy and vigorous—bush or pyramid will 
suli—and on the underside of one of the 
branches rub the seed into the bark with the 
whole of the glutinous matter of the berry 
and cover it with mus!in. It is safer on the 
underside from the sharp eves of the birds. 
That is the only reason for selecting the 
underside for the seed. JU: 


udotsuga Douglasi) 


Douglas Fir (Pseudotsuga 
Douglasi) 


The Douglas Fir, or Red Pine, as it is 
sometimes called in America, was introduced 
into this country by Douglas in 1822. Though 
not quite so majestic as Abies nobilis, it has 
many features which permit of its recommen- 
dation. It is one of the fastest growing Coni- 
fers, the leading shoot being sometimes 43 
feet in length; also it is the most productive 
in timber per acre. Except for the Larch, 
its timber is the most durable which has yet 
been grown in this country. 

Its habit of growth is very ornamental, and 
when allowed plenty of room it is clothed to 
the ground with densely foliaged branches. 
When crushed in the hand the foliage has a 
very pleasant aroma, so also has the resin 
Which collects in pustular sacs below the 
outer skin of the bark. 

The cones are pendulous, slightly tapering, 
having three-pronged capillary scales, which 
towards the end of the season become partly 
covered with an exudation of resin. The 
seeds are usually liberated towards the end 
of October, but in a cold, wet season, such 
as the summer of 1922, they are much later. 

In Scotland the tree grows very rapidly, 
except when, as sometimes happens, the tree 
Over-tops the rest, it is apt to have its top 
broken. This, after all, is due to faulty 
planting, for when planted “‘ pure ’’ the trees 
shelter one another. 

There has been much discussion of late 


among men who have a knowledge of forestry ` 


as to the correct distance at which this species 
should be planted. For timber purposes the 
custom has been to plant at 4 feet and 4} feet 
apart, but with a wider knowledze of the tree 
the tendency is to allow more growing space, 
5 feet and even 6 feet apart being allowed. 
At least two varieties of this Fir are com- 
mon in Britain, the Oregon and Colorado 
Douglas. The Oregon is much the better 
tree In every respect, being of quicker growth 
and vielding a better quality of timber. The 
Colorado variety, which has a lighter green 
foliage, is of slow growth. J. Epwarps. 
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© Garden Planning 


e = WL—T he Herbaceous Border 


Shall contrast be our aim, or the harmony of massed colours ? 


ET me begin in Irish fashion, by saying . 
_ that the best herbaceous border will -not 
be herbaceous entirely. ‘That is, it will 
contain, as well as herbaceous plants proper, 
shrubs, bulbs, and, at any rate in its first 
year, annuals. For the ideal of such a. 
border is inclusiveness. It should provide - 


the sharpest possible contrast to the beds on 
_ the lawn, filled each with one kind and 


colour, and they, in their turn, with their 
definite, intensified brilliance, offer a pleasing 
change from the intricacies of the mixed : 
border. In the planning of gardens: two 
ideas are equally important—harmony and 
contrast. es 

This brings us at once to one of the most 
debated points about. the mixed border. Shall 
contrast be our aim, or the harmony of 
massed colours? The. old-fashioned gar- 
dener, who never gave a thought to planning 
such a border, but sprinkled his groups, 
guided only by their relative heights and a’ 
crude sense of colour, was insensibly swayed 
by the ideal of contrast. He loved the gay ` 
stimulating effect of mixed hues, and cer- 
tainly he often attained a result by no means 
to be despised. In fact, when one is dealing 
with anything so supremely beautiful and 
lovely as flowers it is ,impossible to help 
achieving a delightful result, whatever -one 
does, but the superiority of a well-thought- 
out method is so strikingly evident that any- 
one who has seen a well-planned border will 
realise that to adopt the haphazard plan is to 
fail to make'the best use of one’s oppor- 
tunities, o | 

Modern authorities incline to. the -use of 
harmony rather than contrast, and I think it 
cannot be disputed that where sufficient space 
is at command it gives the best results. The 
broad sweep of massed colour is so en- 
trancing, at once impressive and restful, that 
wherever there is room one must decide upon 


it, though it means the exercise of severe 


self-denial in discarding many a favourite 


-and limiting ourselves, unless our ‘space’ is 


‘our space. 


extremely large, to a few colours instead of 
many. . 

But. why not combine the two styles and‘ 
break our masses of blue or scarlet with a 
sharp contrast—white Lilies in front of our 
Delphiniums, or the soft blue of Scabious or 
Michaelmas Daisy among: the reds? Full 
intensity qf hue is never realised so well as 
by the help of a judiciously-contrived con- 
trast. It arrests attention like an exclama- 
tion, and, to my: mind, focusses the full 
delight of colour. E 

The size of the masses must -depend upon 
One reads of a group of Phlox 
g yards wide; a drift of 6 yards of Anchusa. 


But it can be overdone, and I should say that 


these spaces were too much. One doesn’t 
want to survey the garden at a distance. 

He wants to stand among the flowers and 

enjoy them at close quarters, and 6 yards of 
Anchusa are more than one’s eye at close 

quarters can take in. It would see nothing- 
but Anchusa; the garden at that point would 
offer nothing else. I saw this last summer 
at Kew Gardens a large plot planted entirely 
with Hollvhocks, and the effect was very 
poor. Never had that glorious flower been 
used to worse effect. The crowd of spikes 
made no more impression than a hayfield, 
and their colours neutralised each other. The 
stately spike of the Hollvhock finds its sphere 
in giving relief to the rounded masses of 
lower plants, and it will no more look well 
in sheets than a cathedral that bristled with a 

hundred towers. ; | 


throughout the year? 


lie along the same walk, but be 


the windows of the~-house. 


And there is another decision to be taken 


before we proceed. with our scheme, _ Shall 


our border be seasonal, to offer for a few 
weeks the utmost brilliance, or shall we aim 
at securing some interest of growth or colour 
Each 
advocates. ‚The seasonal border will afford a 


far finer effect in its day, but there will be 


from-nine to 11 months in the year when it is 


‘bare. This puts-it out of court for the small 


garden, and also for the very long border. 
Who wants a border 100 yards long that from 
August to June is colourless? If one has 
space enough it would be splendid to plan a 
series of mixed borders, but»they should not 
scattered, 
each .where the season invites. The April 
border, for instance, with its Daffodils, Wall- 
flowers, and Primroses, should be close \to 
the house, where the mistress, coming out 
well wrapped up between the showers, can 
enjoy it without wetting her feet or exposure 
to treacherous wind. The May. and June 
border, gorgeous with Tulips, Oriental 
Poppies, Lupins, and Irises, may lie at the 
verge of the lawn, offering its splendours to 
The summer 
border might edge a further walk. -In the 
heats of July. and August the lawn’ and 
terrace are our sitting-rooms, and it is 
pleasing to be attracted beyond them to 
saunter down a sequestered path, hemmed 
with a broidery of flowers. And in the 
autumn is not the kitchen garden, with. its 
wall fruit and espaliers, the most attractive 
region? Let us put our September border 
there, below the wall where the Plums and 


Peaches are. ripening and the rosy Apples 


drop among the flowers, and our Sunflowers, 


. Dahlias, Red-hot Pokers, and Chrysanthe- 


mums will find.congenial. neighbours in ranks 


of globular Cabbages with their lovely. greens 


and purples, and the graceful red and yellow 


fronds of frosted Carrots.’ . | 


However, ‘notwithstanding all the delights 


of the seasonal border, most of us will prefer 


one that has something to give us all the 


-vear round. There are many details to take 


plan has its 


repose, 


brilliant red, and intense blue, and glowing 


‘pression of vigorous design. 


Jee 
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into consideration :—{A) colour: (B) season: 
(C) height; (D) roe i Bae cam 
dividual wants of different flowers.. Never- 
theless, let us tackle the task, though it is by 
far the most difficult achievement of ‘flower 
arnangement. | 
And first, what about colour? That great 
expert in garden planning, Miss Gertrude 
Jekyll, is most insistent on the valie of 
simplicity in colour schemes. In a-border 
roo yards long she admits only four or five 
colour masses—pink, .ivory-white, soft grey- 
blue, pale yellow, and again pink. Think of 
the exclusion here! No scarlet, no Oriental 
Poppies, no graceful Gladioli (at least, the 
dear Brenchleyensis), no Delphiniums, no 
Tiger Lilies, no Rockets, nor gay homely 
Marigolds. And yet think of the dignity, the 
the refined taste and lasting satis- 
faction of such a scheme. But I confess 
such severe self-denial is beyond me, | can. 
not bring myself to forego the delights of 


noonday yellow, and if my garden is not 
large enough to allow me to enjoy them 
singly, why, then, I will let them strike the 
eve at once, and if my artistic neighbours 
call it a vulgar riot of colour I must e'en 


< 


grin and bear their criticism. . 
Mrs. R. S. GARNETT. 


Yuccas in the flower border - 


HEN planning a flower border {or 
large effects it is well to remember the 
importance , of Yuccas. Their im- 
mense spikes of bloom and general Yoy 
mental aspect do much to redeem a bor er 
from some kind of monotony of gener 
insignific. liage to give an Im- 
insignificant foliage, and ge A hot 
be remembered that they cannot bear much x 
wetting at the crowns and that they must + 
have ample drainage. It is, therefore, a re | 
plan to keep them at the extreme ends 0 | 
order and to have these ends raised (i 
o inches to a foot above the general level, 
not only-does this secure their well-being, = f 
it displays them to the best advantage, oF at 
ally if it has been possible to give the gw : 
a background of Yew or some such dar 
foliage. : 
In the illustration the Yuccas are wi 
the end of the border, but are on: the raised: 
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INtO consideration: 

(highs He: sides of-a path that Po R FE 
dividual wans if: through a gateway in a high stone wall that 
theless, let hee backs the border, but the effect would have 

at the mos igre: been finer, as a glance at the picture will 
arrangement me: show, if there had also been a group of them 

“And fist wha bitte! at ae to show up against the dark back- 

noe What date’: around. j 

Jel - garden pac, j They are Yucca filamentosa, the most free- 

73, DM mee flowering of their kind; the taller ones, not 
simplicity In Cours, jin flower, that are behind them are Y. 
~ 100 yards long she arse | | 
colour masses); 
blue, pale yellow, ani; 
the exclusion hire! \ 
Poppies, no gr 
dear Brenche\eiss,. 
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repose, the refined t: 
faction of such a x 


Helleborus niger altifolius, and a 
NS HERBERT MAXWELL, in ʻa re- 


cent issue, writes, in reference to H. 
niger altifolius : ‘*... the origin of our 
plants was a gift from Miss Hope more than 
such severe seldra + 50 years ago.” ; 
not bring mef ni- 1 wonder how many gardens of to-day still 
brilliant red, and inre', Contain the descendants, or plants having 
noonday velow, nif: their origin in “ this kind lady’s ’’ garden. 
large enough b atu SO far back as 1880 Mr. George F. Wilson 
singly, why, then, [a:e Wrote :—** In my wild wood garden is a bed— 
eve at once, and ifm: ORE Of the most successful ones—called ‘ Miss 
call it a vulgar rota Hope’s bed,’ in which every plant was given 
arin and bear irene Me BY her. As one beautiful flower after 
wp another comes out it will call up a pleasing 
i recollection of a valued lost friend.” Forty- 
Yu nthe fe three years are past and gone, and still the 
uccas in Itt Ui: . Christmas Roses bloom in their season, and 
perchance many another gem from this dear 
“ No lady that I have ever known,” 


HEN planning 2 jad 
large effects ie” y. 
> Wrote the Rector of Market Deeping, ‘‘ or 


importance of {> 
mense spikes of ban 1. 
mental aspect do mt” 
from some kind of 6°" 
insignificant fig, & 


heard of, was so good a gardener, or loved 
flowers so well.” And it is not only in the 
gifts that were bestowed far and near with 
such a lavish hand that one is reminded of so 
generous a friend. A friend to the poor, and 
the blind, and to the sick. In the pages of 
the volume that is now upon my desk (the 
collected papers of Miss Hope), reprinted by 
kind permission of the Editors of the 
Gardener's Chronicle and The Garden, 
there are wise counsels and much personal- 
practical garden practice described. 

To simply look down the contents is a benc- 
diction, and one feels that the dear lady is 
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be remembered that te = 
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not only. does ths 26€ = 
it displavs them to 2 
Di n not dead, but merely gone to 
i B O “ Another golden chamber of the King’s, 

"nd | Larger than this we have, and lovelier,”’ 


illustrate’ ne i 
In the ius and the spirit still looks down upor her be- 
loved flowers. And to those of us who only 
knew her through her writings these remind 
us that 


“ Worthy books 
Are not companions—they are solitudes ; 
We lost ourselves in them and all our 
cares,” 

And into this iron town—Warrington—ah ! 
the “ Gate of Lancashire ” (so described by 
Cromwell), amid the dirt and grime, the 
smoke and vapour from a thousand works’ 
chimney-stacks, this old book upon gardens 
and woodlands comes to us as a precious 
legacy, “ which breathes but has no voice.” 
Even here, in this workaday world, we also 
are enabled to enter somewhat into the spirit 
of its author, to inhale the perfume of her 
SWeet-scented greenhouse flowers, live o'er 
again the ‘* Winter's Tale” of 1870-80 re- 
lating to Helleborus niger, the tengthv and 
practical instructions upon the cultivation of 
these „noble winter-flowering plants—their 
flowering—why should they seed in one gar- 
den and not another? 
_ Hardy plants, I think, should be enjoyed 
in their legitimate place and at their natural 
Season.” And does not this counsel come 
with double meaning at this vear of grace 
1923, when so much effort and expense are 
indulged in with a view to changing our sea- 
sonable plants of spring into Christmas 
flowers? «It may, indeed, be asked whether 
the practice of forcing plants is a healthy, in- 


nil 
ten 
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gloriosa and Y. recurva. Both of these, as 
they advance in age, rise on woody stems 
and would be handsome objects even if they 
never flowered. Their time of blooming is 
uncertain; sometimes it occurs in late sum- 
mer, but often the great flower-spikes come 
so late that they cannot escape frost. Yucca 
filamentosa has the advantage in our gardens 
that it keeps to a regular blooming time in 
July and August. G. J 


An Appreciation of Christmas Roses 


book on the wild wood garden 


structive one. . . < I always wish that those 
who will have birds‘in cages and chains 
would keep to canaries and parrots, and leave 
our native larks and bullfinches alone. The 
same principle applies to plants—keep to 
bulbs that have been grown for generations 
for forcing and endless exotics, and leave our 
hardy plants in the garden.” 

‘ That is the place to appreciate the Christ- 


_mas Roses.” 


The best of the Christmas Roses 
Heileborus niger altifolius 
Flowers white, sometimes suffused rosy pink 


The volume has much reference to H. niger 
major and other forms, to trees and shrubs, 
winter aspect ot trees, such varied subjects as 
hanging baskets, leaves for dishing up, stove 
plants, a plea for Mosses, wild flowers, hardy 
Narcissi in the spring garden, transplanting 
bulbs; in fact it is a volume that is crammed 
full of hints to the specialist and the ordinary 
villa gardener, and as one reads through the 
pages—dare I say it? Yes!—though I 
rescued my precious volume from the shelves 
of a second-hand bookshop, and at a cost of 
twelve pence, its counsel is worth gold. But 
“though the flower of the garden will fade, 
and the seasons pass away... I may write 
a book .. . upon whose leaves no tvranny of 
autumnal blast shall come, the blossom whose 
spring the many shifts of time shall never tar- 
nish with the year's slow fall.” 

I know not if this book of Miss Hope’s is 
vet in circulation, but if a copv is to be had 
such should be secured. Amongst my Etle 
collection of books I value this upon ‘‘ Gar- 
dens and Woodlands ’’ amongst the highly 


prized. JAMES PARKINSON. 


Warrington. 
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Christmas Roses 


Among hardy border flowers the Christmas 
Rose has no rival, as, during its blooming 
period, hardy flowers are a negligible quan- 
tity. The true Christmas Rose, Helleborus 
niger, flowers during December and early 
January, its flowers being pure white. There 
are several varieties, that known as altifolius 
and also as major being superior, not only to 
the other varieties of the type, but also to the 
type itself. True, the flowers of altifolius 
are not such a pure white as those of niger, 
being suffused with rosy-pink, but they are 
larger and have longer stems; moreover, it 
has a much longer flowering period, which 
extends from late October until late January, 
and often into February, and if covered either 
by sashes, handlights, or sheets of glass to 
keep the blooms clean, those of altifolius 
come pure white, and its rosy, mottled, long 
stems are very beautiful. Unfortunately, 
Christmas Roses in many gardens are badly 
cultivated or, rather, they receive practically 
no cultivation, the idea being, I suppose, that, 
being quite hardy and of strong constitution, 
they can take care of themselves. It is true 
that these plants are well-nigh indestructible, 
but vet they will only give of their best in 
response to correct and liberal cultivation. 
The Christmas Rose enjovs moderate shade, 
but not dense shade, and it does quite well 
out in the open. It likes a cool, rather moist 


_soil, but hates stagnant moisture. It re- 


quires a rich, deeply-cultivated soil, and the 
plants should get, each March, a liberal top- 
dressing of good half-decaved farmyard 
manure. A word about planting. They 
mav be planted at the close of the flowering 
period, but September is the correct time to 
plant. A fork—not spade—should be em- 
ploved in breaking: up old plants, as every 
root which is cut dies back to its base. As 
a matter of fact, two forks placed back to 
back is the best way to break up a clump. 
Epina. 


The care of lawns in winter 


Many, through pressure of other work, are 
compelled to neglect lawns during the winter. 
Where time permits of it, however, the present 
is a good time at which to give them a little 
attention. Moss in lawns is a sure sign of 
poverty, and to eradicate this a dressing of 
lime is invaluable. Observers may have 
noticed that where tennis courts have been 
regularly marked upon a mossy green the 
Moss is less pronounced on the parts which 
have been regularly marked. The inference 
is obvious. Poor lawns will be benefited by 
a winter top-dressing. It is usually accepted 
that a mixture is better than a single in- 
gredient. For example, a mixture of 4 lbs. 
of superphosphate, 2 Ibs. nitrate of soda, 
t bushel of burned earth, and 1 bushel of 
sand, mixed by passing the whole through a 
3-inch sieve, will form a better dressing, per 
square vard, than a larger quantity of any 
one of the “ artificials," plus earth and sand. 
A tep-dressing of very well rotted vard 
manure is equally serviceable, but this is 
verv often objected to on account of its some- 
what untidy appearance when evervthing is 
cleaned up. 
used after the worm casts have been scattered 
with a Birch-broom. W. McG. 


Silene Schafta 


I am very fond of this Catchfly, which is 
very easy to grow, having no fads if given 
2 sunny and well-drained pos'tion, and is 
easily raised tn quantity from seeds. For a 
retaining wall a large clump of plants is very 
bright and effective, and it has the welcome 
habit of being long flowering, often going on 
till October. Neola 


After frosts the roller shouid be 
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Wild Species of Tulip - 


By W. R. DYKES, M.A., Secretary of the Royal Horticultural Society 


N 1554 Busbequius was sent to Constanti- 
nople as Ambassador tq the Sultan of | 
Turkey and recorded in-a letter that, on 


‘his journey between Adrianople and Con- 


stantinople, he saw Tulips in flower for the 
first time. He also reported that the Turks 
paid much attention to the cultivation of 


. flowers and his words seem to imply that. 


the Tulips were cultivated garden plants and 
not growing wild. — | 

If this is so, we can easily imagine that the 
Turks may have searched the valleys and hills 
of Western Asia Minor and procured from 
them wild species of Tulip, which they then 
proceeded to cultivate in their gardens. . 

The evidence of collected specimens of the 
various ‘wild species of Tulip seems to show 
that there are many small local races, and 
that each valley may have its own distinct 
form. | a E 

It may, therefore; have quite easily hap- 
pened that the Turks in the sixteenth century 
dug up and exhausted as wild plants the - 
Tulips from which our garden varieties have 
descended. And this appears to be the case, 
because, although our garden Tulips are 
much more like species which we know come 
from Asia Minor than species whose home is | 
in Turkestan, yet no wild plants are now 
known to us which look at all like’ the 
parents of the Darwin and so-calied Cottage 
Tulips. . 

‘The two nearest wild Tulips are the red 
“armena ” and the pale yellow ‘‘ galatica,”’ 
as: they are known in the trade catalogues, 


‘though it is very doubtful whether a botanist 


would admit their claims to these names. 


They both grow about a foot or 15 inches in 


height; have rather pointed petals and a 
wavy edge to the leaves. They flower in 
May with the garden varieties.’ 

Trade catalogues and the compilers of lists 
of garden varieties seem to believe in. the 
existence of a species called Gesneriana, but ~ 
the fact that all- examples of it are identical ` 
shows that they are offsets of one original 
bulb and probably, therefore, of a garden 
hybrid, for there would probably have been 
more than one specimen introduced of any 
collected wild species. | 

T. Sprengeri, from Armenia, is one of the 
latest of all Tulips to flower, and, in a half- 
shady position, may be had in bloom in June. 
The colour is a peculiar deep scarlet, and, 
perhaps because it flowers so late, T. - 
Sprengeri never fails to set seed. Moreover, 
the young bulbs flower in their fourth or 


- fifth year, and in more than one garden this 
Tulip has established itself among Bearded 
Irises with somewhat astonishing results 


when the scarlet flowers. suddenly appear. 
amid the purple Irises. | 

Another late species is T. Schmidti, from 
the country to the south.of the Caucasus. It 
is a rare species, with huge scarlet flowers, 
and the peculiaritv that the stem rises from a. 
star-shaped tuft of as many as 10 leaves. Of 
most Tulips the appearance of two leaves 


from a bulb is a sure sign that it is going to , 


flower, but T. Schmidti has the disappoint- 
ing habit of producing a tuft of four or five 
leaves without flowering. | Neither T. 
Schmidti nor T. Sprengeri produce offsets at 
all freely. Moreover, their bulbs have a wav 
of getting diseased after flowering, so that it 
is wiser to grow seedlings of both species. 

In most genera of plants a knowledge of a 
number of species usually makes it possible 
to adopt one or two prominent characters as a 
basis for dividing the genus into sections. 
Thus, Crocuses may be classified according 
to the different formations of the skin of the 
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-hairs ware entirely absent. 


| (Continued from page 769.) 


corm,’ but with Tulips there appears to be 
only one minute character which is constant 
in each species, and that is the presence or 
absence of a minute tuft of ‘hairs at the base 
of the filaments which support the anthers. 
In all the species hitherto mentioned these 
Those species in 
which the hairs are present mostly produce 


‘more ‘than one flower from each bulb, and 


the stems ‘are inclined to be more slender and 
to allow the flowers to hang down or, at any 
rate, to face horizontally. 

The best-known example is probably the 
sweet-scented yellow- T. sylvestris, which is 
widely distributed over Western Europe and 
which is possibly a native of this country. 
The nodding flowers: have rather pointed 
petals, and each stem usually bears two, and 
not infrequently three, flowers. Some Tulip 
growers. have sought to establish a relation- 
ship between T. sylvestris and some of the 
yellow garden Tulips, such as retroflexa, 


which are also sweet-scented, but the absence 


of the hairs on the filamenfs and the shape 
of the bulb seem to show that there is no 
connection between them. 

In Southern Europe there are some closely- 
allied species, such as T. australis, a dwarfer 
plant with reddish colour instead of green on 


the backs of the outer petals 


~ 


oT T V. Becsmber 2, 19 


Athos there is a form inter W Oa Mom 
sylvestris and australis, 
The latter is also found in Algeria; together 
with another representative of the Same sec- 
tion, T. primulina, one of the many good 
bulbs introduced into our garden by the late 
Mr. Henry Elwes. The flowers age white 
two or three from each bulb, and very sweetly 
scented. They have the peculiar habit of re 
maining closed at midday, when ‘all other 
Tulips flaunt their petals wide opén in the 
sunlight. Then in the afternoon, when all 
the others are closing, T. primulina:opens its 
flowers, which ‘turn to face the setting sun. 

In Greece the section is represented by a 
number of closely-allied species, ond-of which 
was called T.- Orphanidesi, afterxa Greek 
botanist. The colour is a terra-cotta with 
olive-green shading on the inside. In some 
forms~the flowers are small and starry, and 
sometimes of a dull brick-red colour. For 
some obscure reason it is very difficult to 
obtain sound seeds-of these Tulips, and so it 
has not yet been possible to work out the 
relationship of the various forms, ; 

T. Hageri apparently grows with T, 
Orphanidesi, and in the typical form has two 
or three flowers of a dull red with am obscure 
black base, while near Smyrna there are some 
very vigorous forms With bright orange 
flowers which are obviously allied to k 
Orphanidesi. N 

One of the most effective Tulip pictures 


A stri i 
riking group of Tulipa saxatilis in the Botanic Gardens, Cambridge 
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the backs of ag | 
Athos ther et “L that ever appeared in my garden was pro- 
Sylvestris an uit, duced a few years ago by about 100 flowering 
The latter's joy... Specimens of the Cretan T. saxatilis, backed 
With another fy... by a large group of these orange Tulips from 


Smyrna. T. saxatilis is well shown in the 
accompanying photograph, though we must 


WUDS introduce jp). 
3 uy ced g ° 
nee or Mr Henry } o Uw remember that photography seldom gives the 
r tO oF three faa true colour values of flowers. The upper 
OF three from part of the petals is a soft mauve, and the 


Scented, They). 

za feb base, which appears almost black in the 
ulips Roun fe, œ photograph, is yellow. The leaves are 
l no Paz narrow in flowering plants, but non-flowering 

bulbs produce one broad leaf of glistening 


m lhes ap chi Lm green, such as is seen in the left-hand lower 

d eee corner of the group. ? 
In Greece UNE Set T. saxatilis is seldom seen in flower in our 
number of close), gardens, but a group of it, with branching 


stems and two or three flowers from each 
bulb, is a most striking sight. This Tulip 
comes from the mountains of Crete, and the 
rocky soil in which. it grows is, doubtless, 
quite hot for several months in summer, and 
this treatment must be given to the bulbs in 
this country too. They may be lifted, after 
flowering, and kept until November in dry 
sand in a warm place, while those gardeners 
who find this procedure too troublesome 
should try planting some bulbs on the sunny 
side of a hedge or shrub, whose roots will 
tend to keep the soil dry in summer. T. 
saxatilis has the somewhat troublesome habit 
of sending out horizontat runners to a dis- 
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: ee g~ tance of 8 inches or 12 inches, and of forming 
er VIP be. its new bulbs at the end of these runners. It 
One of the ms is, therefore, almost impossible to find every 
bulb, and some leaves are sure to appear the 
following vear from those that have been 

overlooked. ; 
In the mountains of Asia Minor there are 
several little species of this same section, 
some of which are in cultivation under such 


names as pulchella and polychroma, though 
they have no real claim to either. In 
Southern Russia is found T. biflora, which 
opens its two or three white, vellow-centred, 
starry flowers in February, followed very 


shortly by the closely-related T. turkestanica, 
which is very similar, except that the yellow 
centre is smaller and more sharply defined. 


T. turkestanica may produce as many as 10 
or 12 flowers on each stem, though four or 
five is a more usual number. 

Another Turkestan species is T. dasy- 
stemon, so-called from its woolly stamens. 
This is a dwarf species which has flat rosettes 
of four or five dark green leaves, from the 
centre of which rise from three to six white 
star-shaped flowers with a vellow centre. It 
is an excellent species for the rock garden, 
and one that goes on vear after year, even 
though the bulbs are not lifted annually. 


The Harebell of the Downs 
(Campanula rotundifolia) 


With all the numerous species of Bell- 
flowers from Alpine districts the common 
Harcholl of the downs is apt to be neglected, 
(housh it can hold its own for beauty and 
| usefulness with any. I have culti- 
tad it for many years in my London gar- 
-and the sturdy way in which it grows, 

ihe sheaves of blossoms on long wiry 
ns which it produces in cultivation, are a 
revelition to those who have only seen it in 
the wild. I havea big colony of it on a rough 
Piece of rock wall backed with very my soil, 
and it runs riot there and has taken posses- 
ston of the whole wall, which in August is 
Covered with a sheet of blue. It is most use- 
ful for cutting, the strong, wiry stems being 
Particularly adapted for vases. A bunch of 
these Harebells, with the flowers nodding 
mrily on their thread-hke stalks, is as pretty 
4 decoration as one could wish for. There 


are many shades of colour, including white 
orms. W. O. 
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The Tamat Path 


ling. A serviceable path for fruit and kitchen garden, with 
particulars of construction and upkecp 


No weeding; no rol 


HERE the dark colour of Tarmac is 
not objected to a cleaner and better 
path could scarcely be constructed. 
Weeding is disposed of, and there is no licking 
up during a thaw—following frosty weather— 
such as we experience with gravel and other 
materials and than which nothing is more 
unpleasant. Rolling is dispensed with, and, 
unlike the Grass path, so pleasant in summer 
but often so wet in winter, the Tarmac path 
is always dry and pleasant to walk upon. 
This type of path facilitates the heavy— 
and on gravel and other paths—laborious task 
of carting soil, manure, etc., from one part 
of the garden to the other. If properly made 
these paths do not show the least signs of 
wear for years; indeed, the more they are used 
the firmer they become. It is when very 
little use is made of them that the greatest 
danger arises in the form of a slight perfora- 
tion of the surface. This, however, can be 
remedied by a periodical dressing of tar ap- 
plied thinly to the surface—in the same way 
as one applies it to buildings—every three or 
four years, sprinkling this over with sand or 
some similar substance. Paved paths are too 
expensive for the majority, and, beautiful as 
they undoubtedly are, they are not so suitable 
for the kitchen and fruit garden, and the 
walks and vards about glasshouses and sheds, 
as Tarmac, as thev are liable to become 
greasy with vegetation during wet weather 
and treacherous to both man and horse. 
PREPARATION OF SITE.—If a good path is 
required the site should be excavated to a 
depth of 6 inches in the centre, rising to 
5 inches at the sides, and if drains are neces- 
sary a main should be laid down the centre, 
beneath this level, with branches leading into 
catch pits at the sides at desired distances, 
according to the lie of the land. This done, 
a 3-inch laver of broken stone, brickbats, or 
clinkers should. be put in and the surface 
coating broken into sizes averaging 2 inches, 
at the same time leaving the surface slightly 
rounded to prevent cavities after the Tarmac 
is applied. This should be followed with 
2 inches of Tarmac broken down to about 
1 inch to 1} inches, taking care to keep the 
centre nicely raised and the path evenly 
rounded bv a slight reduction in the depth of 
material at the sides. This should be well 


rolled and a t-inch thickness of j-inch 
material placed over 


the surface. This, 
when well rolled, will give a splendid even 
surface and last for vears without further 
All drain covers should be fixed at 
4 inch below the level of the paths. Some 
people favour flat paths, but I find these do 
not drain so well as the rounded path, which 
is an important factor during rainv weather. 
3efore the final rolling takes place the ap- 
pearance will be improved if a verv thin 
sprinkling of clean beach gravel—such as 
would pass through a 3-inch sieve—is applied. 
This acts as a preventive against slipping 
during winter, and all that now remains to be 
done is to give a thorough rolling of the 
whole path, followed by a light dressing of 
common sand, which adheres to the surface 
and provides pleasant walking until the path 
has become weathered and settled. 
Mixtxnc.—Spread out about a cartload of 
the material to be used—the most suitable 
being a good hard and not too porous stone— 
in the same wav as a builder does for con- 
crete, and over this pour sufficient hot tar to 
moisten the whole sufficiently, turning it over 
until it is seen ta be thorough!y tarred, when 
it shouid be applied as above. Some firms 
use coal tar for this purpose, and verv excel- 
lent itis, but gas tar, if heated on the spot bv 
a roughly-constructed boiler, answers quite as 


attention. 
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well and possesses the same endurance. Most 
gas works trade in this material. Where 
only a small quantity is required this is 
the most economical method of . acquir- 
ing it. The material, however, which is 
dealt in chiefly by gas works consists of 
crushed clinker, which makes a very good 
path, but is not of the same value as good 
hard stone or granite, such as is used on our 
main roads and lasts indefinitely. Sandstone 
makes a good foundation, but is too porous 
and soft for finishing, although even this will 
last a few years. 

It is essential that the edges of such paths 
should be clearly defined by well-secured lines 
of tiles, York stone, or bricks, which should 
stand 2 inches above the level of the path, as, 
apart from the protection thev provide to the 
edges of the paths, it is one of their functions — 
to conduct surface water to the drains, where 
the paths are raised in the centre. When 
visiting Paddock Hurst, Sussex, the seat of 
Lord Cowdray, recently, I observed this 
material being used  extensivelyv—where 
cleanliness was essential—in all the vards 
and open spaces about the various offices, 
glasshouses, and frame grounds, small grey 
chippings being sprinkled on the surface be- 
fore the last rolling was given. These vastly 
improved the appearance of the paths, but did 
not appear to bind to the same extent as fine 
gravel, E. MARKHAM. 


Planting Roses 
[or planting of all kinds must be pushed 


on when weather is favourable, and, if 

possible, brought to a conclusion by 
the end of the month. In spite of so much 
wet weather the soil generally is in good 
working condition. Trim the damaged ends 
of the roots before planting, and scatter a 
little fine soil about the roots of each plant. 
Make the soil moderately firm, and when 
planting is completed a mulch of leaf-mould 
or spent Mushroom-manure should be 
afforded. Many varieties of climbing Roses 
are suitable for planting on tree-stems, and 
the present is the best time for the work. In 
most cases the soil will need to be trenched 
and manured. The planting should be done 
at a distance of about 3 feet from the stem 
and the roots placed with their growing 
points from the tree, the object being, whilst 
training the growths of the plants up the 
trunk of the tree, to attract the roots away - 
from the trunk by placing manure and suit- 
able soil where the roots are wanted to ex- 
tend. The chief points to observe in culti- 
vating Roses in these positions are to keep 
them clean and well supplied with water in 
dry weather. F. W.G. 


Rose Hoosier Beauty 


Perhaps Hoosier Beauty is not very larzely 
grown as yet, but after a season's experience 
of it I can speak of it in high terms as being 
one of the best dark crimson, full Roses, 
robust in habit, with nice foliage and no trace 


of mildew in all the wet weeks of last 
summer. I[t is a variety one is bound to hear 
more of in the near future. MGIDLANDER. 


Rose Zephyrin Drouhin 


Apart from it being a thornless Rose, 
Zephyrin Drouhin is very pretty with charm- 
ing silvery-p:nk blossoms agreeably scented. 
Moreover, it is possessed of beautiful foliage 


and makes a nice Rose for a pillar. 
Dersy. 
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© CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


The Big Specimen Bloom, for and aga 
Man < Outdoor Varieties 


METHOD of growing these gaining in 
favour is that of having one flower ona 
plant. The plants may be one, two, or 
three to each pot, and undoubtedly by. this 
means the highest point of development ‘is 


reached. Pleasing are such varieties as- 


Queen Mary and Majestic, sorts which re- 
quire a long season. of growth before the 
bloom-buds appear; in fact, every one of the 


better-known ones respond.to the system. It’ 


may be thought that the plants would grow 


unduly tall, but this is not so. It matters not’ 
in what way the giant blooms are produced, , 


the subsequent height of the. plants is 
governed by variety, of course, and also by 
keeping them down in their early stages with 
ample room and air in plenty. | 

Again, leaving out very tall-growing: kinds 
does not weaken one’s position in these days, 


-for modern varieties are dwarfer than the 


old. Mrs. G. Drabble and Mrs. R. C. Pulling 
are about the tallest with which: we deal; 
these go-up about.5 feet. The majority, 
however, are nearer a yard high, and from 
early-rooted cuttings mostly. An unusually 
open and high position of the gardery assists, 
no doubt, in keeping the growth lower down 
than in general cases. ` i 

The method is commendable to the amateur 
grower with limited convenience for bringing 
young plants through the-winter, for excel- 
lent results: may be obtained if the cuttings 
are rooted as late as March. Keeping the old 
stools, as for propagating, is, sufficient, for 
these may be stowed in a.small ‘space in 


shallow boxes, and would be safe with only 


a trifling amount -of fire-heat. The system, 


indeed, has everything in its favour, and is | 


most interesting. Finer blooms can be ob- 
tained than from other modes, surpassing 
especially in depth and solidity, as well as 
getting them with certainty. That is to say, 
the grower ensures a good percentage of per- 
fect blooms. In its convenience of training, 
with every stem under the eye, as it were, 
and in the appearance of the plants in a 
growing state, this more modern style leaves 
every other behind. : : 


I have been much struck of late with 
what appears to be the increasing size of 
Japanese and single Chrysanthemums, many 
of them being simply enormous., Fot the 


‘winning of ‘prizes it may be necessary—in 


fact, it is necessary—to have these huge 
flowers irrespective of either form or colour: 
Some of these blooms are, to my mind, 
unshapely, unwieldy, and `of 
tones of colour, the reverse of pleasing. 
Surely size is the last quality to be con- 
sidered, yet with the exhibitor size reigns 
supreme. Size in every garden product at the 
present day seems to be the goal everyone is 
struggling for. . 


- Big blooms are necessary if the exhibitor 


wishes to excel, but it is a retrograde step if 
quality is to be sacrificed for size. These 
huge blooms are of little use except for ex- 
hibition. When cut they are, with few ex- 
ceptions, not so much appreciated for indoor 
decoration as are smaller blooms borne by 
bush-grown plants, while, except 
special circumstances, such as when a lofty 


and roomy house can be devoted to them or 


space found for grouping them in a conserva- 
tory, they fail to make the pleasing display 
that is produced by well-grown and freely- 
flowered bush plants. I ‘have given up grow- 


ing these mop-headed blooms for several 
years past, and have only bush plants, the 


‘finishing’ stage. 


uncertain ` 


under _ 


i 


number in the aggregate being 200 less than 
was the case when large-bloomed plants were 
grown. In my opinion a far. better display 


results, and is maintained, with their aid, for 
‘instead of a plant. carrying two or three 
blooms of an enormous size, there ate from 
a dozen to 14, and in many ‘cases even more. 


The flowers, too, being smaller, ‘are-far more 
serviceable, and, there being so many 
medium-sized blooms, cutting can be indulged 
in more freely. By a judicious selection of 


varieties it is possible to have a continuous - 
display of bush-grown plants from October 


to the end of January, which is more than 


‘can be said with regard to plants with big 


‘blooms. - 


Not only in the Japanese kinds, but also in 
the singles and Pompons, size is being iñ- 
creased. At a recent meeting of the Royal 


‘Horticultural’ Society a great many new 


singles were put up for awards; ‘in most of 
these the flowers far too large and floppy, 
and, if packed, very liable to be spoiled. My 
idea of a single Chrysanthemum is Mensa, - 
quite big enough for any purpose. | 

= To ‘put it plainly, the showing of Chrys- 
anthemum blooms is an expensive luxury, 
and I am, I think, voicing the opinion: of 
many growers when I say that the one who 
is placed first does not always realise the 
expense. , In the first place, the growing and 


- exhibiting of big blooms mean the pur- 


chasing of expensive novelties every year. 


_Some of these novelties are little better than . 


some of the old and tried kinds; indeed, the 
main qualification is size. Many varieties of 
days gone by, were they pitted against pre- 


.sent-day sorts, could not compare with them, 


and, therefore, a few prize-winners of olden 


times are now superseded by the huge blooms - 


that, outside the exhibition, have little or no 
value. E Me | 
Take, again, the care incidental to the 
growing of these large blooms from bud to 
How often does it happen 
that the bud, which is destined for the show 
table, has been mutilated by an earwig thus 
rendering it of no value for exhibition? The 
loss of a bud or two in the case of bush 
plants is not felt so much. A. G. 


Chrysanthemums and fruit- 
| houses. i 
The ever-increasing demand for cut flowers 


during the winter has, as gardeners” know, 


led to one very deplorable feature. Few 
places, indeed, have sufficient accommoda- 
tion in greenhouses and conservatories for 
the number of Chrysanthemums which must 
be grown to meet that demand, and the re- 


sult. is that the vineries and Peach-houses are 


encroached upon to provide room for them. 
Very often the borders are literally packed 
with pots—these, in many cases, touching 
each other. The danger of this procedure is 
obvious. The Vines or the Peach-trees are 
at rest, and ought’ to be kept as quiet and as 
cool as possible, with the ventilators fully 
open. The Chrysanthemums come in, a spell 
of frost ensues, and not only are the ventila- 
tors closed, but heat is applied. Meantime 
the watering of the Chrysanthemums 
naturally means that the surplus water 
percolates to the roots of Vines and Peaches 
This, combined with the heat, excites them 
and they begin to move. The frost goes, the 
ventilators are reopened, and the heat is cut 
ee k e require a wizard to foretell 
ikely to happen. The Peach-trees 


- former, in their season, may not be as satis- \s 
factory as is generally expected, it is idle for $: 


inst—Wintering | 


“however, will kill many of the better sorts, 


_as the flowering has finished. Deal with the 
~ number required by at first trimming them 


= make inferior plants to 


' they are established is well draine 
‘sive moisture destroys the roots 


” behoves those who have plants in the open t0 


1 


`. December 22, 1993 
and the Vines are, at this TA subordi 
to the Chrysanthemums, and alee 


the grower to recall to the complainer that 
it is chiefly due to the Chrysanthemums that 
the Peaches are badly flavoured or that the 
Muscats have shanked. It is impossible to 
grow scores, nay, hundreds, of Chrysanthe. 
Mums in the fruit-houses and to produce 
first-rate Grapes or highly-flavoured Peaches 
and Nectarines. A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


A safe way with the roots of 


outdoor varieties 


In the average of seasons and in most 
localities the old roots of these are safe if we 
take the trouble to cover each with ashes, or 
indeed draw soil over them. Too much wet, 


and it is a good plan to lift the roots as soon 


into reasonable size; then’ place them closely 
together in boxes about 4 inches deep. 
Scatter finely-sifted soil or leaf-mould to cover 
the small root portions and stand in any light 


corner of a glass structure from which frost - 


can be kept out. They will require but lit 
attention during winter. We have only to 
see that the green shoots on them are not mil- 
dewing through damp. As spring advances 
there: should be an ample supply of fresh cut 
tings, which may be taken off and rooted in 
the usual way. Í have often tried cuttings of 
these in autumn from the open, but never 
have they proved satisfactory. These become 
hard at the base as a rule, and in any cast 
the spring-struck 
ones. ` They are too long about. Some of the 
sorts, with a disposition to send out sucker 
like growths from the base in autumn, may 
indeed have the same pulled off and dibbled 
closely together into soil in 


Outdoor Chrysanthemums 


Considering the season from early June, 
cold, sunless days for well nigh a month, an 
then more or less rain almost daily in many 
localities, the plants have given a very fair 
return of bloom, although three or four. weeks 
later than usual. Unfortunately we cannot 
depend on -the stools passing through the 
winter with safety. Not that the plants are 
particularly tender, or cannot withstand 4 
moderate amount of frost when the soil where 


d. Exces 
from Decem 
ber up to carly March. Many good are 
were as good as destroyed last winter ya 
to this heavy rainfall during that perio 


set about giving them some little pee 
now. they are relieved of their exhauste 
flower-stems. Cold pits or frames are r 
ideal position for them, lifting the a 
carefully, slightly reducing the amount 0 8 
surrounding the roots, and packing $ : 
tightly together with label attached, wor i 
in between a little fine leaf-soil, Cocoam 
fibre, or even peat moss litter, and surfacing 
the roots with 2 inches or 3 inches of the oun 
material. The glass lights should be kep 
on and tilted at the back during wet weather, 
pulling them off when mild and closing | 
severe frost or heavy falls of snow, Ini 
absence of any such accommodation, akort 


| . ght 
a mulch of 3inches or 4 inches of some lig! 


material. Failing either of these mentione?, 
fall back on coal ashes not too fine, n 
pricking up the surface with the garden He 
Under this latter protection there should be 
towards April enough pieces to propagate of 
to divide, as the case may be. J. M. 


a cold. frame. 
H. S. 
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Begonia Gloire de Lorraine 


- As this will very soon be past its best, the 
old flowering growths should be cut back to 
within 6 inches of their base in order that a 
supply of non-flowering growths may be 
secured for increase of stock. Stand the 
plants near the roof in a night temperature 
of 60 degs., giving but Jittle water until new 
shoots are observed, relying on the syringe, 
which must be frequently plied among the 
plants. When the young shoots are 3 inches 


or 4 inches long insert in small pots filled - 


A sale Way wil ty with very sandy soil, or they may be dibbled 


Outdoor rag 


In the average of gs 
localities the old rats te: 
tinuous take the trouble to cores sun until rooted, which will be in about four 

- -Indeed draw soil overt ‘ 
“however, will kill na 


and it is a good plano. 
as the flowering has eit : 
nuniber required by at fs ~ 


into leaf-soil in a propagating-case, when a 
temperature of 70 degs. or 80 degs. may be 
maintained. Water and keep close, dewing 
lightly with the syringe and shading from the 


weeks. 
A suitable compost for this Begonia con- 


sists of loam, leaf-soil with plenty of sand, 
and pots 24 inches to 3 inches will accommo- 
date the young plants at the first potting. 
Keep them close for a few days and shaded. 


into reasonable size; tha: : 
together in boxes a: “After the roots have got hold of the fresh soil 
stand the plants near the glass so as to pre- 


Scatter fine 


Iy-sifted lari: 


‘vent them getting drawn. A night tempera- 


the small root portions ass- : 
akon t ture of about 65 degs., with the usual rise by 


corner of a 


glass straat 


can be kept out, Ther.” 
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ms’ - de Lorraine, Mrs. L. 


. able plant is this fine Begonia. 


soon ruin the plants, more espccially if the 
atmosphere of the house is kept too dry. 


moist atmosphere will ward off this pest, 
which is, in dry seasons, very partial to the 
summer-flowering Begonias. Support each 
‘plant with a neat stake and nip out the point 


run freely if dwarf, bushy plants are desired. 
Nice decorative plants may be had without 
any pinching, the plant naturally forming a 
pyramid when allowed to grow at will. 
Transfer to Jarger pots as the roots fill the 
pots. Pots from gs inches to 8 inches wide 
are suitable for flowering them in, all de- 
pending on what the plants are wanted for. 
If for dinner-table use a 5-inch pot is suitable, 
but if wanted for the decoration of the con- 
servatory the larger pot is the better. 

After the first potting the soil should be 
more lumpy, and, as the shoots advance, 
secure each leading one to small green tops 
of Bamboos. To get large bushy plants it is 
advisable to remove all flowers up to Septem- 
ber. Careful watering is all important, and 
if any stimulants are given they must be 
weak, as the roots, being somewhat tender, 
are very easily injured. I have known cases 
where this Begonia has been grown in cold- 
frames from June to September, but great 
care is necessary, and so I do not advise this 
treatment unless the summer is a verv hot 
one. From October onwards, as the flowers 
open, the svringe must be laid aside and the 
plants given plenty of room so that the warm 
air may be able to circulate freely among 
them. ` 

Some people root the leaves, but, to my 
mind, cuttings make the best plants. Gloire 
de Rothschild, The 
King, and Turnford Hall (nearly white) are 
four varieties well worth growing, and few 
plants make a brighter display when massed. 
The flowers are of but little value for cutting 
unless long shoots are cut off from the base. 
Old plants are sometimes grown on a second 
Year, but young plants, to my mind, are 
always healthier and make finer specimens. 

A very handsome group of this Begonia 
Was put up at a recent meeting of the Roval 
Horticultural Society by J. B. Body, Esq., 
Hindhead Court (gardener, Mr. C. Hav). 
The plants were in pots § inches and 10 
ches in diameter, and showed what a valu- 


Ne. 


day, will keep them growing. Attend care- . 
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“Gardening Illustrated” photograph 


Begonia Gioire de Lorraine 
Specimen plant grown by Mr. C. Hay, Hindhead Court Gardens 


Annuals in pots 


There is a tendency in these times to do 
away with plants of a permanent nature; 
the hard-wooded plants, as they are termed, 
which, after having flowered, require re- 
potting perhaps, and in other ways take up 
time as well as glass room. In their stead 
grow annuals of the hardy and half-hardv 
class. There is much to be said in favour of 
the latter as pot plants, inasmuch as when 
the flowering time has passed the. plants may 
be discarded and thus save considerable 
labour. Then there is the cheapness of the 
latter. A small packet of seeds to be obtained 
for a few pence may provide a displav at ance 
showy and quite fitted to decorate the con- 
servatory. 

These annuals, too, when grown in pots, 
blossom before their natural time, and thus 
are welcome, and they do not clash with the 
same thing that may be had in abundance 
out of doors later in the season. Antir- 
rhinums, Clarkias, Godetias, Mignonette, 
Nemesias, Salpiglossis, Schizanthus. Stocks 
are a few subjects one has met with in good 
condition. There is no reason why pot cul- 
ture should not be extended to other flowers, 
as the dwarf Centaurea Cvanus (Corn- 
flower), Sweet Sultan, Scabious, Statice, 
Nigella, Marigolds of the better type, and, 
of course, the Rhodanthe. 

A cultural item to observe with annuals 


thus grown is to sow the seeds in the pots 
not necessarily in those that they are to 
flower, but so that the roots shall never get 
disturbed by pricking out from the seed pan. 
Most, if not all, resent this operation. A 
plan is to put just a pinch of seeds in the 
centre of each pot and eventually thin to one. 
Things like Mignonette and Nemesia may 
indeed have more than one plant to each pot. 

For Mignonette—also for Stocks—the use 
of grit, such as mortar-rubble in good pro- 


portion, is advisable, although really annuals. 


do in any ordinary potting soil provided great 
caution be given to the matter of water at the 
time the seedlings are small, as autumn sow- 
ing—about the middle of September—is pre- 
ferred to sowing in warmth in February. 
This care in watering becomes imperative as 
time goes on, and we get to the dull winter 
time. Greater mistakes mav be made by 
over-watering than from not giving enough, 
and every means must be taken to keep 
foliage from damping by providing air on 
favourable occasions. 

Warmth is not desirable only to ward off 
frost, therefore what is known as cool treat- 
ment should be the order. As the winter 
passes and days get longer the necessary 
“ife” will be brought to the tiny plants. 
Then repotting should not be neglected, and 
quite ordinary details of plant growing after- 
wards will provide a displav at once useful 
and snowy. l SURREY, 
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a o | How to Grow Apricots 


Cultural details based on many years practice 


HE Apricot will succeed in any good soil 
if inclined to be’sandy, but a deep, well- 


drained, fertile loam is best. Strong . 


clayey soils the Apricot does. not like, but 
these may be improved by the. addition of 


sand, lime rubbish, or light garden mould. - 


When adding ‘these, incorporate. them 
thoroughly. with the natural soil before com- 


mencing to plant. -Make quite sure before - 


beginning any preparation of the soil that the 
ground is naturally‘ well drained by being on 
an incline, or having a subsoil of sand, 
gravel, or chalk. : | oe 
It is not necessary to provide wide borders 
for the roots, those of 3 feet to 5 feet. being 
quite broad enough. In fact I always con- 
fine the roots to this width by cutting a trench 
along the border at this distance from the 
wall and quite two spits deep. I have always 
found it prevented the trees growing too 
strongly. This confining of the roots makes 
it easier to keep them well supplied with 
water and liquid manure in dry weather when 
carrying good crops of fruit. In selecting 
trees, those with a gummy exudation on the : 
stem should be avoided.. Dwarf: fan-trained. 
trees of three years’ growth are the best to 
plant, allowing 12 feet apart between each. | 
November is the best month for planting, 
although trees may be planted at any time 
during the winter, but not later than about 
the middle of February. a 
Apricots are liable to go off wholly or par- 


1 


tially, therefore I do not recommend a greater -~ 


distance apart than that stated, as then the 
gap is more easily filled with a young tree. 
In some gardens, where a good crop. of fruit 
is expected as early as possible, fan-trained | 
standards are planted between the dwarf- 
trained trees. Le ate 
The fruit is produced on the shoots of the 
preceding summer’s growth, also. on` spurs 
two or more years-old. The main branches 
may be placed 10 inches to 12 inches apart. 
On trees trained on this principle young wood 
can be laid in between the main branches, for 


it must not be forgotten that it is generally 


the young wood that produces the finest 
fruit, - Besides these, allow spurs to form 
along the branches, but not too thickly. 
Pinch or cut back to two or three buds any 


shoots springing from them when they attain — 


a few inches in length. If summer pruning 
has been thoroughly carried out not much 


knife work is necessary, in winter. It will - 


merely consist in cutting back long spurs or 
shoots missed during the summer pruning. 
Shreds and nails are generally used to fasten 
the shoots to the wall, but I prefer to drive 
nails in where required and tie out _the 
branches to these with string and matting. 
The only thing to guard against is not to tie 
too tightly, especially when the trees are 
growing strongly. — 5 l 

The blossoms of the Apricot are liable to 
be ruined by frost, and some protection must- 
be given them at this critical time. The 
usual way is to use netting suspended over 
them. Wide coping boards fixed on iron 
brackets are sufficient in warm situations. 
The best way I find to protect both Peaches 
and Apricots is to fix _securely under the 
coping a strong, stout wire stretched tightly. 
On this are attached hessian curtains to run 
easily, and reaching nearly to the ground. 
They can be hung on the wire with brass 
hooks, which will slide easily as required. 
It is advisable to fix poles firmly every 6 feet 
to prevent the curtains: flapping against the 
trees with the wind. These are an excellent 
protection, and the curtains are easily put up, 
as it is only necessary to hook them on the 
wires. Directly danger from frost is past 


liberally supplied. 


- tying them together. 


- weather. 


' gardens. 


rods are 


“is worse than the disease. 


_ plant. 


' they can be taken down and stored away for 


another season. Apricots usually set their 
fruit thickly if protected from frost, and 
thinning must be carried out liberally. I like 
to leave them until they are the size of Hazel 
nuts, as then the thinnings are useful for 
tarts. The roots of all trees carrying heavy 
crops must be kept moist, and in dry weather 
both water and liquid nourishment must be 
Guard against mere sur- 
-face waterings, as these do more harm than 
good. 

The most troublesome insect pest is a small 
green caterpillar. I had three or four trees 
badly attacked last season, the caterpillar not 
only feeding on the leaves but curling and 
The only cure is to 
daily go over the trees and squeeze all the 
curled leaves. In some positions scale is also 
troublesome and should be carefully looked 
for when the trees are in the dormant state, 
and if any are found spray at once with a 
good insecticide. I have, however, obtained 
excellent results by ‘evringing the trees with 
paraffin. and water, a wineglassful of the 
former to a gallon of the latter. Sometimes 
during the summer aphis proves troublesome, 
and the best way to destroy it is to vapourise 


with nicotine on a quiet evening under a 


sheet tacked over the trees. The Apricot is 


‘ fiable to have whole branches die off without 


apparent cause. Some growers attribute it to 
` sunstroke, others to severe frost. I consider 
it due, after many years’ experience, to allow- 
ing ‘the roots to become too dry in hot, sunny 


put-on a good mulch when hot weather sets 
in, and the same with severe frost. If this is 
‘properly carried out there will be few com- 
plaints of branches dying. PE. 


_ Winter treatment of Vines 


the vinery and its occupants their annual 

cleaning is at hand, and the question 
arises: Is the drastic treatment meted out to 
the rods justified? Let me point out, briefly, 
the practice followed by the majority of Vine 
growers—at least, of Vine growers in private 
To begin with, the rods are un- 
loosened, and the entire vinery, glass, wood, 
iron, and wires is subjected to a thorough 
cleansing, while the walls, if any, are treated 
with hot limewash. With this course no one 
will find fault. Cleanliness is the precursor 
of success, not only in the cultivation of the 
Vine, but in gardening generally. But when 
we come to the method adopted in dealing 
with the rods themselves then, I submit, we 
are on debateable ground. The unloosened 
often subjected to a process of 
skinning. Not only is the loose bark 
rubbed off—no one would cavil at that—but 
the unfortunate canes are scraped until, in 
some cases, the inner cuticle is destroved and 
the sap runs freely. This barbarous practice 
‘is supposed to clear out lurking insects and 
their eggs or grubs, but, I maintain, the cure 
The bark of the 
Vine is, as in the case of other things, pro- 
tective, and essential to the well-being of the 
: Rudely scraped off, sometimes by 
careless workers, and bleeding from severe 


7 THE time at which it is customary to give 


=- scratches, the vitality of the Vine inevitablv 


suffers. Nor is this mutilation all. Follow- 
ing on the scraping comes a course of 
scrubbing, which adds to the damage and the 
irritation alreadv set up. Stiff brushes cer- 
tainly dispose of dirt, but they are not cal- 
culated to add to the comfort of the Vine 
Next follows washing with (very often) sorte 
ghastly concoction which contains clay, sul- 


The best plan I have found is to ` 
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phur, insecticides, and paraffin. Th extreme 


cases I have known Vines to be':plastered 


with tar. This was applied to cite mealy. 
bug. Many of us follow this” so-called 
cleansing process as a ritual without which 
success with Grapes cannot be achieved. The 
plain fact of the matter is that such: treatment 
is absolutely nonsensical: If it proves any- 
thing, it merely proves that the Vine wil 


endure treatment to which almost anything | 


else would succumb, and by its: very em 
durance proves that the cultivation of the 
Vine is by no means the mystery which 
novices consider it to be. Cleanliness can 
be, I submit, achieved by the use- of Jess 
barbarous methods—methods which, one 
would think, ought to have beet exploded 
long ago. Considering the treatment to 
which some Vines are subjected year after 
year it is a wonder to me that they not only 
survive, but fruit in defiance of its 

A SCOTTISH GARDENER, 


Pruning fruit-trees 

The pruning of fruit-trees should be pushed 
on with as time and weather pèrmit. As 
soon as the wall trees are finished, Apple, 
Pear, and Plum trees in open quarters should 
be taken in hand. All the prúnings and 
leaves from under the trees should'be burned, 
so as to get rid of any insects that may be 
present. It is important that the- operator 
should have some knowledge of the diferent 
varieties, especially in the case of young trees 
whose shoots require more severe. pruning in 
order to lay a good foundation’ for future 
years. Old trees that have filled their allotted 
space should have the young wood spurred in 
to from two to four buds according to the 
variety. No hard-and-fast rule can be laid 
down, but it is generally-safe to prune strong 
growing varieties to four buds and weakly or 


medium ‘growers to two buds. Care must be. 


exercised in pruning varieties which form 
fruit-buds at the end of-the current year’s 
shoots. Allow the shortest of these to re 
main until next year, when they: can be cut 
back. In pruning young bushes and pyramid 
trees, if proper attention has been given to 
pinching throughout the summer, very little 
will remain to be done beyond shortening the 
leading shoots to about 12 inches and 
spurring in the side shoots to about two buds. 


Finishing Melons in pits or frames 


When ripening, the watering-oan must be 
kept clear of the main stem of-Melon plants. 
It is there that the principal roots which sup 
ply strength to the plants are situated, and 
should water lodge there, now that the 
weather grows colder, canker is almost sure 
to set in. During every spell of bright 
weather ventilate freely. This induces ha 
and healthy foliage which is seldom atta 
by green-fly or red-spider. No shade ought 
to be given, and the fruits should be eleva 
above the leaves by placing them upon 
flower-pots of sufficient height. When 


cracked fruits are common it is certain that - 


moisture has been supplied too ‘liberally : 
the finish. Watering ought to be entire'y 
discontinued when the fruits begin to er 
symptoms of ripening. , 
A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Early Nectarines 


These are always appreciated, and the 


house ought to be cleaned and the a 
pruned and trained in readiness for a 
shortly after the New Year. ean 
border should be tested, and if it be at all on 
a deluging with lukewarm water shou 
given, otherwise bud dropping may ad 
troublesome. Early Rivers, Cardinal, B 
Humboldt are varieties which can be reco 
mended. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN 
Work of the week 


Owing to the frozen state of the ground 
digging, planting, and pointing over of 
borders have been temporarily abandoned, 
for, with the disappearance of the frost, 
heavy rains fell, rendering the soil absolutely 
unworkable, Therefore other work, such as 
the washing and cleaning of glasshouses and 
frames must be put in hand, providing useful 
and suitable employment until work in the 
open air could again proceed. 

With the advent of the thaw all gravel 
aths which had become loose owing to the 


ifting action of frost were given a good 


rolling. 
As it is intended to thoroughly change the 


soil in some of the beds this year the frosty 
days were seized upon to get a good quantity 
of new loam chopped up and mixed in readi- 
ness for the purpose, that intended for Roses 
receiving a liberal sprinkling of old mortar- 
This may be wheeled into its place 
on frosty mornings. A lot of material has 
arrived in the way of shrubs, etc. These 
have been heeled in in the reserve garden 
until it is possible to plant them out. 

A large number of Scarlet Oaks (Quercus 
coccinea), so gorgeous in autumn each year, 
has been transplanted owing to necessary 
alterations in their vicinity, and others, in 
order to encourage a clear trunk and greater 
height, have been relieved of their lower 
branches. The trenching and clearing of a 
large plot of Bracken and Heath clad ground 
have been commenced, as much of this will 
shortly be required for ornamental flowering 
shrubs. A quantity of the Spanish Heath 
(E. australis) which duly came to hand be- 
ing rather small, it was decided to pot them 
and keep the plants in cool frames for the 
Winter. Extra covering material for the pro- 
tection of such frames from frosts has been 
found necessary, and few better substances 
could be used for this purpose than dry 
Bracken spread over a canvas cloth or straw 
mat. The pruning and thinning, and also 
regulating of climbing plants on pergolas are 
now being put in hand. This consists chiefly 
in the removal of all old and worn-out wood. 
laying in young but well-ripened growths of 
Roses, etc., to replace such and to furnish 
any vacant spaces. This done, reduce -the 
remaining growths to about four or five eves 
and, in the case of Wistarias, cut back all 
young growths not required for extension to 
Within about five buds of their base. It oc- 
casionally happens that even old stocky 
growths of this grand climber become too 
congested, and a better effect is forthcoming 


rubbish. 


during the, flowering period if this is 
judiciously thinned. We train in well- 
ripened shoots of the Horse Briar (Smilax), 

similar 


Summer-flowering Clematises, and 
subjects, but do not interfere with the Moun- 


tain Clematis or its varieties at this season. 
i E. M. 


Campanula Burghalti 


A group of this ornamental Bellflower I 
observed in the nurseries of Messrs. Smith 
and Son, Aberdeen, was highly effective and 
pleasing at the end of July. It is not so fre- 
quently seen in gardens as at one time. It Is 
attributed by some to C. punctata, but the 
reasons for this are not very apparent. It 


” comes close to C. Van Houttei, but has taller 
- Stems and lighter-coloured, almost blue-grev 


flowers of great size, which hang in a pretty 
Manner downwards. I have known this 
plant for many years, but it is not mentioned 
in a number of good works of reference, and 
ts but little grown now. It is a good border 
Plant, easily cultivated in a good loam and 
preferring partial shade. It grows to 2 feet 
or 3 feet high. S. ARNOTT. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


When labour was cheaper, deep trenching was often sound practice. 
article some modification of the same is recommended 


“NX 
If one means to improve the retentive 


qualities of a soil that dries-out in spring and 


summer it is at this season that a good deal 
of the work must be carried out. In the first 
place one must approach this subject in the 
recognition of the fact that the supply of 
moisture must come from below. 

That being so, it is essential, as a pre- 
liminary, to make sure that the subsoil is 
thoroughly free and broken. A hard, im- 
pervious bottom means not only that roots 
cannot get down, but that moisture cannot 


get up, and many a piece of good loam is 
It 


rendered almost sterile on that account. 
does not matter very much for our purpose 
here what the subsoil consists of, for the 
treatment will generally be the same in all 
cases where it is stubborn and compressed. 
The old-fashioned trenching that one used 
to see done when labour was cheaper was 
often sound practice, but while I am not 
going to recommend that, some modification 
of the same thing is what one has to tackle. 
In mv own case, and when treating a variety 
of soils, I have usually found the following 
procedure satisfactory. The top soil is first 
of all removed—as much of it as will come 


- freely away—and put on one side, this leaving 


a trench of, sav, two spades’ width and a 
depth of about 18 inches. The hard stuff at 
the bottom is then loosened to the depth of a 
foot, but whether this is removed will depend 
upon conditions and the purpose for which 
the plot is being prepared. 

If the land is of a very dry character and 
one desires to plant it with thirstv, deep- 
rooting subjects I would take out that lower 
spit also and prick-up another. Into this 
bottom strata would then be forked a good 


laver of half-decaved leaves, peat or peat 


moss litter (both having been well weathered), 
Seaweed, turves, weeds, or anv other vege- 
table refuse that there mav be at hand. The 
laver of subsoil removed is then put back, 
interlaving with more leaves and other vege- 
table matter. But if one decides not to 
throw out the first spit of subsoil this is 
loosened, as suggested, and well dug over, 
working in at the same time a liberal quan- 
tity of any of the semi-decaved organic matter 
alluded to. 

The trench is now trodden down and then 

given a layer of the most retentive material 
available. Peat and peat moss are both ex- 
cellent for this purpose, and they last longer 
in the soil than anvthing else of the kind, 
but they must be sweet. Failing these, or 
in addition to them, anv of the other sub- 
stances named-can be utilised, and then, of 
course, there is half-rotted cow, pig, or mixed 
farmyard manure. There is nothing much 
better than cow-manure for holding moisture 
and keeping a soil cool, and most of us 
would, doubtless, use it if we could get it. 
But I have suggested other things on the 
assumption that this commodity is too 
precious for work of this kind in a general 
wav. 
Having given the first trench its middle 
dressing, the latter is covered with some 6 
inches of soil taken from the top of trench 
No. 2. Another laver of potential humus is 
then added, this time consisting of rough 
leaf-mould, spent Hops, well-rotted vege- 
tation, and the like. The remaining top soil 
from the new cut is now added, with or with- 
out the addition of more organic matter as 
conditions decide, and the same routine is 
gone through with the second trench. 

Though the process sounds a long one on 
paper it is not so in practice. It is not: 
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Winter Work v. Summer Drought 


In this 


` 


exactly easy work, but a first-rate job for an 
average healthy man on a brisk winter day, 
and that it pays for the labour expended need 
not for a moment be doubted. Poor, hot 
soils, without heart or substance, soils in 
which no practical gardener would ever ex- 
pect a plant to live through a dry summer 
can, as I have said, be rendered fertile in this 
way, and, once the work is done, the plot 
will remain good for vears. 

It is not, of course, contended that, having 
achieved this, one’s work is done. Such land 
as I am referring to will need annual dress- 
ings of humus-forming material worked into 
it, and possibly spring or summer mulches 
as well—something to check loss of moisture 
by evaporation. I have dealt here only with 
what one can do in winter for ground in 
which plants and shrubs get parched in sum- 
mer. Individual subjects will, of necessity; 
be given special treatment. Mv suggestions 
apply in a general way, and the keynote of 
the whole principle is deep cultivation, plus 
the addition of some material that will ab- 


sorb moisture and hold it like a sponge. 
CAMBRICUS. 


Club-infected ground 


T is a disappointment when one finds after 
planting out winter greens that they com- 
mence to flag and lose vigour. It is more 
exasperating to discover that matters become 
worse, the plants dwindling away to almost 
nothing. A diagnosis often reveals the roots 
being infected with club, which not only 
quickly spreads, but renders the ground quite 
useless for a similar crop the following vear. 
WHEN DISEASE ApreEaRs.—Unfortunately, 
the scrious aspect of this scourge is not ap- 


preciated on its first appearance, and the 


plants are allowed to remain until the discase 
has become deep-seated. It is not an easv 
matter, by anv means, to stamp it out once 
it has obtained a hold, but, if tackled in time, 
one may do much. towards preventing it 
spreading by adopting precautionary 
measures. In ground where disease js 
known to be present all infected stumps of 
Brussels Sprouts, or whatever has shown 
signs of having it, ought to be speedily burnt, 
and the soil, after being cleared, double dug 
and well dressed with gas lime if procurable, 
failing that, quicklime, being left rough for 
the winter. The nature of this disease is 
such as to call for stringent measures being 
taken without anv unnecessary delay. 
CHANGE OF crors.—Those who have to 
contend with infected ground need not þe- 


come pessimistic, as much mav be done he- 


tween now and March to bring it into good 
tilth, but the sooner a start is made the 
better. An entire change of crops is neces- 
sarv another season, and it should be a 
radical one, like Broad Reans, Peas, or 
Celerv. If quicklime is used as a dressing it 
will do much, if the soil is heavy, to break it 
up and make it friable and workable bv the 
time seed-sowing is necessary. Frost, too 
will have a beneficial effect on fresh!ydus 
soil, sweetening and pulverising it. es 
MIDLANDER. 


Potato store 


In bad weather give the contents of the 
store a thorough overhauling, picking out all 
decayed and decaving tubers, and lav them 
out afresh on the shelves or bins. If, when 
lifted, seed tubers were not selected and 
placed by themselves in another part of the 
store, this matter should have attention now. 
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~ Southern Counties 
Seakale | 7 


From the crowns which were lifted re- 
cently and left on the surface for a time to 
undergo a period of rest a few dozen should 
either be put into large pots or planted out 
on a vacant shelf in the warmest part of the 
Mushroom-house.. Any old potting soil. 
suffices for this purpose. After well moisten- 
ing the soil with tepid water place’ inverted 
pots over the potted-up crowns and put dry 
Oak, Chestnut, or Beech leaves over those 
planted out. This will induce a close, com- 
pact growth. Supplies of tepid water must 


_be given as often as is necessary. . To main- 


tain a regular succession relays of crowns, 
should be potted or planted out’every 10 or 
14 days, . 


\ 


Rhubarb » 


-`The warmest part of the Mushroom-house’ 
should always be reserved for . Rhubarb 


forcing when it has to be carried out in this 
structure. The requisite number ‚of crowns 
chosen from those lifted a few weeks ago and 
exposed to the outer air to prepare them for 
forcing should now be taken in, and, after 
surrounding and covering roots with soil up- 
to the level of the crowns, moisten all- 
thoroughly with tepid water. atering 


_ must he done in the same way as for Seakale. 


The moist atmosphere of the Mushroom- 
house will suffice to produce satisfactory 
growth without further attention. Rhubarb 
may also be forced in warm cellars or similar 
places where a temperature of 55 degs. to 
6o degs: is at command. After the turn of 
the year it can be forced where grown, .pro- 
vided a good supply of tree leaves and some 
stable litter are available. eo 


General work 


-In hard weather, when ground work is 


suspended, get manure wheeled where it is 


required in various parts of the garden, also 
overhaul Pea-sticks and Bean-sticks, ,and: re- 
sharpen the butt-ends of such as can be made 
to do duty again next season. A further sup- . 
ply of compost for the growing of Potatoes, 
Lettuces, and so on,in frames may also be 
prepared and put by in a shed ready for use. 
Loam may also be sterilised for the growing - 


_ of Melons and Cucumbers, potting of Carna- 


tions, etc., and be placed under cover. A 
good supply of leaf-mould may also be sub- » 


jected to the same process to ensure its being 


free from insect and fungoid pests. 


Orchard - 


Hard weather usually provides an oppor- 


‘tunity for giving the trees in the orchard a 


look-over, as, unless very severe frost pre- 
vails, no harmful results follow. The first 
thing is to remove all dead wood and any 
cross or interlacing branches in the heads of 
the trees. This done, the trees should then | 
be closely scrutinised, when. it can generally 
be seen at a glance if it is necessary to effect 
a thinning of the subsidiary branches or the 
younger wood at its extremities. In the case 
of neglected trees the thinning of both 
branches and young wood must be carefully 
performed—wholesale removal of either or 
both will administer a check from which it 
will take them a long time to recover. In 
such instances it is best to spread the work 
over two or three seasons, but with regard to 
trees which receive a periodical attention, 
whatever is necessary may be carried out 
forthwith. After removing branches, whether 
large or.small, pare the saw-cuts smooth and 
give them a coat of paint. A. W. 


-silver sand. 


' in. case of a severe winter. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


THE WEEK'S WORK — 


‘ À 6 g - f i 
Midland Counties 
The cleansing of fruit-trees - 
This must ‘now receive attention. I have 


some old Apple-trees, affected. with American 
blight, and these are being dealt with. All 


loose pieces of bark, Moss, and Lichen are’ 
removed from the affected parts; and the — 
stems thoroughly scrubbed with a strong - 
solution of petroleum emulsion, using a stiff - 
It is essential that young trees: 


brush. 
which are affected with this pest should be 


thoroughly-cleaned, or it will, in a very short ~> 


time, do irreparable damage. After the trees 
have been well scrubbed they will be 
thoroughly sprayed with a caustic soda wash 
applied through a knapsack sprayer. 
trees will be sprayed a second time before the 
buds begin to swell. When the ground is 


frozen, all wheeling of manure and soil on to . 
fruit quarters should be done. All prunings ~ 
and refuse of every kind should be conveyed - 


to the fire-heap. _ 


Chrysanthemums 


As suitable cuttings , become available 
propagation should be proceeded with. Many 


plants ‘are developing strong shoots suitable 


for cuttings. I prefer to insert them singly 


into thumb-pots, thus avoiding a check when - 


re-potting. If no better place is available 


they may be rooted in a cold frame, but the ` 


cuttings will be longer in forming roots than 
if a little heat were-provided. My method is 
to place a small frame on the staging of a 


cool house. The work can then be executed | 


at any time and in all weathers, whereas 
cuttings placed in frames in the open may 


suffer from neglect during. severe weather. 
A suitable compost for the cuttings consists 
of two parts leaf-mould and one part fine 


loam, with a plentiful addition of coarse 
The soil 
moderatelv firm in the pots, and the cuttings 
be inserted with the least possible delay, as a 
wilted cutting loses much of its vitality. 
After being watered they are placed in the 
frame, which is kept. closed, ventilating a 
little at the end of the day, and if much 
moisture accumulates the lights are removed 
for a short time. When roots are formed, 
ventilation is given daily, and in a few days 
the plants are removed from the frame and 
placed in a position exposed to sunlight. - 


Vegetables 


If not already done, no time should be lost 
in protecting vegetables, as far as possible, 
In some seasons 
we may go to an unnecessary amount of 
labour and trouble, but it is always best to 
be on the safe side. All white Broccolis 
should be layered (as advised in former notes) 
or they are sure to suffer considerably should 
very severe weather occur. Lift and store 
sufficient roots of Parsnips, Jerusalem Arti- 
chokes, Salsafy, and-Scorzonera for a few 
weeks’ supply, but the bulk is best left in the 


ground. l 


Lettuce 


In gardens where there is likely to be a 
scarcity of Lettuce during the winter, seeds 
of. varieties suitable for forcing, such as. 
Harbinger, should be sown at once, and the 
plants raised in moderate heat. Before the. 


second leaf appears the seedlings should be. 


pricked off into boxes and: grown on in. a. 
temperature of about 55 degs. These forcing. 
varieties are very suitable for use in salads. 
The leaves grow quickly, and are, therefore, 
very tender. They may be cut when quite 
small in much the same way as Mustard and 
Cress. se o RWG. 
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Greenhouses 
It is rather a pity that, owing to the vogue 


‘—a vogue which“I would be the last to 


quarrel .with—of the Chrysanthemum, many 
of the older plants are gradually disappear. 


greenhouse and conservatory, 
Camellias, for example, are seldom seen, yet 


‘what fine plants they are for a wall. I have 


several exceptionally fine specimens in a cool 
corridor from which the plant and frut 
houses open, and they give every indication 
of providing a magnificent display ina short 
A little disbudding is being done 
the blooms, for bud-dropping is 
almost certain to follow if the buds are not, 
to some extent, thinned. Habrothamnus 
(Cestrum) elegans forms another good wall 
plant, while Choisya ternata, with its delicate 
perfume, is well worth a place: Cytisus 
racemosus in large pots is very useful in the 


conservatory, and it, too, is sweetly scented, 


The Cape Heaths are admirable, but call for 
careful watering. Trachelium < cœruleum 
gives a pleasant touch of blue—a colour never 
too plentiful at any time. Libonia floribunda 
may be forwarded in the stove and removed 
to the greenhouse when in bloom, or it may, 
equally well, be allowed to come away coolly 
for spring decorative work. The potting of 
Pelargoniums ought now to be completed. 
Pot very firmly, keeping the plants near the 
glass, and in a heat not greater than 50 degs, 
For ordinary decoration pots 5 inches and 6 
inches in diameter will suffice, but fine-spec 


mens can be grown in pots 9 inches in die 


meter. for special purposes. 


Forcing-house 


Most of us, nowadays, have to practise 
‘forcing in the stove, a practice which has tts 
drawbacks. Therefore, when a mixture of 
different classes of plants must be accommo 
dated in one house it is wise not to run itat 
a too high temperature or there will, inevit 
ably, be casualties. If the thermometer 
reads from 60 degs. to 65 degs. most things 
will be hurried along and nothing will sat 
Naturally, ifthe weather be very frosty, or 1 


there be high and cold winds, a drop 0 


g degs. in the inside temperature will do A 
harm. Sufficient atmospheric moisture mus 
be-present or insect pests will be era 
Vaporising soon accounts for these, but 


-are a few of the more delicate plants which 


are affected by the fumes—that iS, ie 
blooms—so that if vaporising can be avo 
it is an advantage. 


Figs in pots . 
These are very often given a start T 
house where forcing is going on. hs 
ternperature of 50 degs. 1s ee ait 
earlier stages. As growth proceeds, t p ! 
be raised to 6o degs., and later o a 
The syringe must be freely used, an Te 
scale should be promptly suppressed. a 
in pots require much nourishment, 25i r 
free use of liquid-manure, well diluted, 
recommended. | 


Kitchen garden = 
.- Nobody manures for Carrots, . 
Parsnips, or Salsafy, but all green ie 
quire a.certain amount of manure, ie 
frostv weather, or on cold mornings i. 
should be wheeled out and dug in ene 
ditions permit the spade to be used. Ht 
digging, as a rule, is best, for It 1$ a 
plant or. to sow upon ground which ! B 
cently been dug over and in which anil 
incorporated large quantities of Oe eae 
Continue’ to remove decayed or deca" p 
leaves from. Brussels Sprouts and.saver i 
good: breadth of Curly Greens appears Wa". 


‘to be of value during the coming Spr, 
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“WIRE TENSION 


IRON FRAME 
NO ROOF PAINTING 


SKINNER BOARD & CO. 


BASKET WORKS 


Gd 


GREENHOUSES 


FLAT GLASS 
NO PUTTY 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE CLIPS 
WOOD LATH BLINDS 


Greenhouse & Heating Specialists, 


BRISTOL 


cr W. ROBINSCN, STU 


Anis lLrouworks, 


STOURBRIDGE. 


Rain Water Casks 


and Tubs 
40 uns , 12/-; 60 galls., o M ralla 
26/-; 1 50/' 200 gulls. - 40/- ) gulls., 50- 
Cash with order, sii paid 


THOS. BENNETT & C0., LTD. 
87, OLD HALL STREET, 
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Suttons Garden Seed Catalogue 


A work of reference as well as a comprehensive price list of the best seeds and garden requisites 


EVERY- 


THING 
` FOR 
THE 


GARDEN 


AND 
LAWN 


Ov AsPQintmgnNY 


WRITE 
FOR A 
COPY 

OF CATA- 
LOGUE— 
FREE 

TO ALL 


SUTTON & SONS Tie Kincs SEepsmen: READING. 


ROSES 


ROSES 


Now ready for immediate delivery. 


Dwarf Roses, in all the leading varicties, 1/- ea., 9/- doz. 
Ramblers, extra strong canes, all the best varieties, 1/3 


each, 12/- dozen. 


ROSES 


The finest quality 


Black Currants, Giant Boskoop, with 5 to 8 branches, 


6'- dozen. 


Red Currants, large Dutch, with 5 to8 branches, 6/- doz. 
Gooseberries, extra strong quality, Lancashire Lad, 
Whinhatn's Industry, Whitesmith, Early Yellow, ete., 


6'- dozen. 


All carr. paid for cash with order. 


Satisfaction guaranteed, 


THE SWANSEA NURSERYMEN CO. 


Rose Specialists, 


8, QUAY PARADE, SWANSEA 


This Prune Pudding chit 


FRUIT TREES 


OUR OWN CROWINC AND SELECTION 


berries, 18 Raspberries, 6 Red Currants, 6 Black Curranta. 


paid for cash with order. 
Descriptivg List Free on application. 


Milbury, Falfield, GLOS. 


SPECIAL COLLECTION OF FIRST QUALITY TRiES OF 


2 Bush Apples, 2 Plums, 1 Pear, 1 Loganberry, 6 Goose- 


These 42 well grown trees for 30/-, packing free. Carriage 


THE FOREST & ORCHARD NURSERIES, Lro. 
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Answers to Correspondents © 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
tn GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed: to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4, Letters on. 
business should be sent to the PUBLISBER, The. 
name and address of the sender. are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As. 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in ' 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their- receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. Ag 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 
Violets in frame oi 

(L. F.).—First arrange a position having a 
maximum ‘amount of sun during winter. 
Then, if you have it, build up a bed of manure 
a. foot or more in thickness, keeping the back - 
rather the higher. Now place the frame on 
the manure and fill in with good garden soil 
for planting the Violets. Lift the plants, 
each with a good ball of earth and roots, 


plant about 6 inches clear of each other. Make 


thoroughly, and put on the light. 


the soil rather firm at the planting by tread- 

ing round the plants, then finish off with a 

little more soil. When all are planted, water 
3 Keep 
close’‘a few days till the roots obtain a fresh 

hold. | | | 


' Stephanotis-leaves turning yellow ` 


i 


slightly moist at 


(J. J-).—In all probability the cauge of your 
Stephanotis-leaves turning yellow and falling 


is that the’ roots were kept. too- dry during + 


the winter, for the soil should always be 
that season. The 
Stephanotis is naturally an evergreen, ‘hence 
it should never be thoroughly dried up. At 
the same time it will need much less water 
in winter than when in full growth. A mini-. 
mum temperature of 55 degs. at that season 
is very suitable. If the ‘roots have not 
suffered too severely it is very probable that 

your plant will push out new shoots and ~ 
finally recover from the check it has sus- 


tained. Tr 


Diseased Camellias - : 5 3 


{J.).—If all the leafage on the plant is the 
same as that you send it must be in a very. 
bad way. You do not say where it is grow- 
ing, and without such information it is diffi- 
cult to give a remedy., The plant is infested 
with scale and bug, and every part of the 
stems should be well washed with strong, 
soapy water, into which is stirred either a 
wineglassful of paraffin-oil to,the gallon, or — 
carbolic-soap, well scrubbing the stems. The 
leaves seem as if burnt with some foul gas or 
air. They should be well cleansed with soapy 
water, then with clear water; but we fear all 
of them will fall, and if so the plant will be 
worthless. | 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Shrubs for bank 

(Mrs. Gosage).—Where Rhododendrons 
will not thrive—and they are not likely to 
succeed on a sloping -bank—the number of 
evergreen flowering shrubs as very limited, 
and you will, in all probability, be compelled 
to fall back on summer-leafing shrubs as 
well. However, as you give no idea as to 
the extent of ground, the following may 
answer your purpose :—Berberis Aquifolium, 
B. Darwini, B. stenophylla, Choisya ternata, 
Escallonias in variety, Olearia Haasti, Ulex 
europeus fi.-pl., Viburnum Tinus, and 
Spartium junceum among the larger shrubs, 
with Cistuses and Helianthemums for the 
foreground. 


ripe’ and otherwise poor. 


Sy , 4 
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Naming plants ~All who wish* their plants. to © 


be rightly named should -send fair gxamples of: 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) “Not 
more than four. plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 


than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 


Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 


‘Naming fruit —Several ‘specimens in different 5 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly - 


assist in its determination, We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. . 


Pruning newly-planted trees eee | 


` (Pruning).—It: is good practice to prune — 
moderately hard all mewly-planted trees, but 
not until the spring or, at least, in March. 


The roots of’ your November-planted trees 
should now have got partial hold of_ the 
ground, and if you hold each tree firmly with 


one hand while with the other, armed with a . 
sharp knife, you prune, the roots will-not be 


disturbed. Generally cut back, when you 
do,'to about one-third of the length -of the 
present branches all round, as that compels 
back buds to break, causing each tree to be 
better furnished close home. 


given to each tree. Such growths also act 
on “the roots and cause those to grow 
strongly.. The following year pruning may 
be less hard, only the weaker shoots being 
cut out.. In time the only thing required is 
thinning, except in the case of trained or 


restricted trées. 
| FRUIT 

Pruning Peach-teezs -- ES 

`  (Doubtful).—-When the fruits are gathered, 
the bearing branch can be cut out neatly-and 
the young shoot at its base trained in to take 
its place unless the other branch is required 
for extension, which, in the case of young 


covered. Some people do all the pruning re- 
quired in the autumn. This, we think, is a 
mistake, as we have always found it best to 
leave any shortening required until February 
‘to enable the pruner to study the character 


of the buds, so as to make sure of a good 


leader. In shortening, we must always cut 
to a wood bud. Sometimes the buds are in 


triplets, a wood bud between two flower buds, 


and it will be quite safe to cut there so as to 


-obtain a leader. 


SHORT REPLIES 
_F. W.—The labels you refer to can be had 
of Messrs. Slaymaker and Co., Catherine 
Street, London, W.C. T 
NAMES OF. PLANTS 
M. L. W.—From the description you give, 


we should say that your plant is one of the 


dwarf Mertensias. | 
L. L.=-1, Begonia Rex var.; 2, Begonia 


insignis; 3, Begonia ascotensis; 4, Begonia _ 


fuchsioides. 


S.—1, Reinwardtia Joe) trigyna; 2, 


Diplacus glutinosus; 3, 
4, Leycesteria formosa. 
Frank Gilliland.—1z, 


ntaurea ragusina; 


~ 


‘Sophora tetraptera : 


2, Cryptomeria japonica; 3, Abies pectinata ; 


'4, Abies Nordmanniana; 5, Seguoia gigantea 
H. G.—The Hare’s-foot Trefoil CEcifolium 
arvense). 1e 
L. K.—1, Elæagnus 
marginatus; .2, the Mexi 
(Choisya ternata); 3, 
ovalifolium ; must see i 


can Orange-flower 
probably Ligustrum 
n bloom. 


NAMES OF FRUIT. 


R. W.—Apples : 1, Sturmer; pee 
3, Golden Noble; 4, Lemon Pion ene 3 


ppin. 


These throw . 
strong shoots, and thus a good foundation is - 


pungens argenteo. 


1 w 


~ 


December 22, 1993 
Y.—Apples: 1, Bramley’s Seedling; 2, 
Golden Noble; 3, Winter Hawthornden ; 4, 
King of the Pippins. | 
H. S. Hind.—Apple Ribston. 
- J. G.—Pears: 1, Glou Morceau; 2, Beurré 


Diel; 3, Beurré Hardy; 4, Verulam, stewing 
variety. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


_ James Carter and Co., Raynes Park, Lon- 
\ don, S.W.—Garden and lawn, 1924. 
-Dobbie and Co., Ltd., Edinburgh—Cata. 


logue of vegetable and flower seeds, 1924. 


Sutton and Sons, Reading.—Amateur’s 
Guide for 1924. 
_. Barr and Sons, King Street, Covent Gar 
den; and Taplow, Bucks.—List of surplus 
Daffodils ; clearance sale of hardy perennials, 
etc. 
`H. J. Jones, Lewisham,—List of Chrys 
~anthemums, Michaelmas Daisies, Phloxes, 
Delphiniums, etc. 

J. B. Vanderschoot, Hillegom, Holland— 
List of bulbs and perennials. 

F, Tomlinson, 3, St. 
London, S.E. 1.—Bulb catalogue. 

Little and Ballantyne, Carlisle. —Fruit. 
frees, etc. - 


| A national challenge cup for allotment 


holders 7 
Messrs. Carter Page, of London Wall, are 
offering a handsome challenge cup for com- 
' petition 
.Great Britain. The cup will be awarded to 
the society staging the best exhibit, consist 


ing of nine kinds of vegetables, at the 


autumn show of the New Southgate’ Alot: 


.ment Association (Secretary, A.-J. Willson, f` 
32, Upper Park Road, N. 11) on September , 


13th’ next. Subject to space limitation ex- 
hibitors may show as many of each kind as 
they please, provided there is but one variety 
of each kind. Full particulars will be found 
in the 1924 schedule, which will be ready 
early in the New Year. 


= East Anglian Horticultural Club 


trees, it may be if the wall space is not all . 


The annual meeting of this flourishing 
club was held at Norwich on December 12th. 
In the 34th annual report one finds that there 

. is a membership of 241, with a reserve cash 
-balance of nearly £100. The monthly meet 
ings, at which lectures, essays, debates, and 
-exhibitions are great features, have had large 
‘attendances and made steady educational 
progress. Reference is made to the succes 
of the club in again securing the- challenge 


Thomas’ Stree, | 


among all allotment societies: in | 


cup at the R.H.S. Fruit Show in October, 7: 


which competition is open to.all affiliated 
societies. Mr. J. W. Chapman, The Gar 


‘dens, Mangreen Hall, was elected President, ¢. 


and Mr. F. J. Endersby, Keswick Hall Gar- 
dens, Norwich, Acting Vice-President, Mr. 
J. Clayton Hon. Treasurer, and Mr. G. R. 
‘Todd, 12, Royal Arcade, Norwich, Secretary. 
An interesting series of essays for 1924 Wa 
. announced. „P, 


Obituary 


W. H, L. Laxton 


The-many friends of Mr. W. H. L. Laxton 
will learn, with deep regret, of his death, 
which occurred on Friday, December rth, 
after a brief illness, in his 58th year. 


The deceased was a member of the frm o | 
`` Laxton Bros., and during the last 35 yea" 


he had been very largely interested 1n the 
raising of new Peas and hardy fruits, notable, 
Plums, Apples, and Strawberries. . 

- He was educated at Bedford Moder 
School. Afterwards he proceeded to Mess 
Haage and Schmidt, seedsmen, Germany, ® 
turning to Messrs. Jackman and Sots 
Woking,~and later becoming a member { 
Laxton Bros. and a well-known member ° 
the horticultural trade. = 
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INDEX.—IIlustrations in Capitals 


Flowers, some old- Gum, the Sweet 
Jashioned... ... ... 814 (Liquidambar sty- 
coari: Pua pro raciflua) se ase e 819 
Yori eee hs eee 812 Heather san ce se rey 819 
FRUIT-TREES ON Hee ay RUNS ais 
LAWNS e oe BIS Pree 
Fuchsias in winter ... 515 A ie ne one 819 


Garden planning ... 819 Iberis Little Gem ... 821 


GLOBULARIA IN- Lilium pyrenaicum 
CANBSCENS eee ee. BIG growing wild tn 
Globularia nana ... 816 Devonshire  .-- .. 8 
GOOSBBERRY Lily of the Field 
TRUMPBTEBR...  ... 823 (Sternbergia lutea), 
Grapes splitting ... 823° the. eevee ose oe BIZ 


13 


Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden’”’ 
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Protecting Tender Garden Plants 


grower of tender shrubs and other 

semi-hardy plants is much concerned 
as to the best method of protecting them 
from winter’s cold. 

A reader from Taunton writes :—‘t An 
article on protection from frost would be 
useful just now. There are so many contra- 
dictory opinions afloat as ‘to the best methods 
of protecting plants from frost that one 
would like a definite pronouncement on the 
subject.” 

First of all, it is well that we should under- 
stand that it is not frost so much as rapid 
change of temperature that is so disastrous 
to plant life. 

A bright, sunny morning, accompanied by 
rapid thaw after a hard night’s frost, is a 
severe trial for plant life. 

More plants are lost in thaw than in frost. 

If only we can prevent the plants which are 
frozen from a rapid thaw we may save them, 
Now, how can this be accomplished ? 

When plants in frames or greenhouses are 

frozen it is the height of folly to turn on full 
heat and expose them to sun. And 
yet how many have done this! 
_ The correct thing to do is to 
Syringe the plants with icy-cold 
water and to shade them from the 
suns rays. Few amateurs care to 
adopt such measures, but we can 
assure them that we have saved 
large batches of Cinerarias, green- 
house Primulas, and Pelargoniums 
by treating them in this wav after 
the plants have been right down 
with frost. i 

With tender plants in the open 
the chief form of protection is by 

spreading a layer of light litter, 
Such as straw, leaves, or Bracken, 
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alone or mixed with leaves, to protect tender 
plants of our borders, but the more im- 
pervious to air the mulch, the greater the 
danger of damping. No matter what 
materials are used, the protective mulch 
should not be applied before the ground is 
lightly encrusted by frost, as by this time 
much surplus moisture may have escaped. 

To apply a mulch too soon, i.e., before a 
warm or rainy spell, may result in injury, as 
the extra protection tends to make the plants 
less hardy, and in some cases it might even 
excite a plant into premature growth. For 
this reason it is advisable to remove the pro- 
tective covering in mild weather. 

For the protection of small plants of Cistus, 
Myrtle, Azalea, Aloysia citriodora, voung 
Indian Rhododendrons, tender, large-leaved 
Rockfoils, and such-like we prefer to use 
branches of Scots Pine. The branches 


should be stuck upright in the ground with 
the tips turning inwards to shelter the plants. 

Tea Roses and others may be protected by 
simply scattering strawy litter lightly around 
the roots, or, in very cold districts, by tying 
straw around the stems. 


“Gardening Tlustrated” paotearaph that 
Hybrid Hippeastrums in a reader’s greenhouse 


(See page $15) 


Sometimes over-anxiety for the safety of a 
plant leads to the protective material being 
applied.too thickly, with the result that the 
subject is smothered. Circulation of air is 
necessary even in hard weather. There is, 
we think, small risk of putting on too little 
protection, but there is big risk of putting on 
too much. It is astonishing to note what a 
little protection will do, even a single laver of 
fish-netting has been known to protect plants 
from injury by frost. 

In the case of Alpines, which are covered, 
naturally, with dry snow at high altitudes, 
these plants suffer during our winters not so 
much from cold as from damp. 

-A pane of glass so placed that it will pro- 
tect the crown, sav, of a Saxifrage from rain 
will greatly assist in bringing the plant safely 
through our, damp winters. 


Notes of the Week 


Colchicum Bornmulleri 

Colchicums do not deceive the clect, but 
those “in the street,” which is another way 
of saying many gardening folk, are 
rather mixed up about Colchicums 
and autumn Crocuses. Asa matter 
of fact, there are verv considerable 
differences between them. Perhaps 
the one which is the easiest to see 
when the plants are in flower is the 
number of their stamens. A Crocus 
has only three, while a Colchicum 
has six. Their bulbs or corms are 
very distinct, but those of some 
varieties of Colchicums may very 
easily be mistaken for those of a 
Tulip. Of true Colchicums one of 
the very best is that sold as Born- 
mülleri. It is the first, in mv small 
collection, to come into flower, and 
it has fine, large blooms of a very 
pretty shade of rosv-lilac. The 
tubes which carry the petals are 
stout and strong, and enable the 
Nowers to come through a bad time 
much better than one often expects. 
Considering the number cof vears 
that Colchicums have been in our 
gardens, it is surprising that they 
are not more often met with. Now 
Bornmuleri has come to them thev 
have got what they seem to have 
lacked. It is through BornmW!erj 
I was first attracted to the 
family. 

Josern Jacos. 
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all be inter ms 
a light on G are he Kew ; 
j nitus. ACCO C Kev 
T ai s a hybrid; between Cistus lauzi- 
folius and Cistus monspeliensis. i = 
his German work on the Cistus also ene is 
parentage, but he describes the hybri hye an- 
unspotted white, which is to be expected irom - 
such a cross. All the plants of Cistus recog 
nitus that we have seen, however, ET 
a crimson blotch, and, the plants closely 
resemble Cistus Loreti, except that the 


blotches are not quite so conspicuous. . 


Professor of Horticulture and Pomology 


for Sofia a 

The University of Sofia invites applications 
for the appointment of a Professor of Horti- 
culture and Pomology. The engagement 
will be for five years, unless the - selected 
candidate acquires Bulgarian nationality, 
when it will .be renewable indefinitely. 
During the first two years lectures may -be 
given in. any Slavonic language, French, or 
German, but after the expiration of two years 
they must be given in Bulgarian. Applica- 
tions should reach the Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Sofia not later than January 31st, 
1924. ‘Further information may be obtained 
from the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, S.W. 1. | 


A New Yeat’s gift to the workers 

Most employers of labour are, presumably, 
fully aware of the changes—some of them 
very drastic—which have been made im the 
matter of workmen’s compensation by the 
Act which comes into force on New Year’s 
Day. For example, in future the term 
‘“ workman ” is not only. to ‘include all per- 
sons engaged in manual labour, quite irre- - 
spective of the amount of their annual | 
earnings, but also those engaged on other 
than manual work, providing their remunera- 
tion does not exceed £350. Then, again, 
the liability of employers is extended to acci- 


_dents resulting in the death or serious -and 


permanent disablement of workmen, even 
where such accidents are due to the workmen 
acting contrary to regulations or without the 
employer’s instructions—if it can be proved 
that the act was committed in the interests 
of the employer. In cases of total dependency 
the maximum and minimum amounts of 
compensation payable are raised, respectively, 
from 4300 and 4150 to £600 and £200, 
medical and funeral expenses from £10 to 
415, and the maximum weekly payment 


` from 2os. to 30s., whilst, though the basis of 


compensation remains at one-half of the 
average weekly earnings, in the case of a 
man whose wages were less than 50s. a week | 
his rate of compensation may be as high as - 
75 per cent. of his earnings. There are many 
other changes, but sufficient has been written 
to emphasise the importance of all employers 
of labour assuring themselves that, as from 
January ist, their liability under the new Act 
is fully covered in the usual way. It is foolish 
to take needless risks. A point which this 
New Year’s gift to the workers raises in one’s 
mind is the wisdom of both employers and 
employees widening their interest in the 
“ Safety First” movement—the sort of pre- 
vention that is so much better than cure. — 


The Lily of the Field (Sternbergia 
lutea) | 


My surprise is that such a lovely flower is 
so rarely met with in gardens to-day. Its 
cultivation presents no difficulty whatever, 
and established clumps provide a profusion of 
beautiful bright yellow Crocus-like flowers on 
stout stems which nestle among the glossy 
strap-shaped leaves in a very pleasing 
manner, little groups imparting a feature of 


name. 
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interest and charm wherever they grow. This 
species is known under a variety of names, 
and although we now meet with it so rarely, 
it has been cultivated in Britain for at least 
300 years. There is a major variety with 
larger leaves and flowers, also angustifolia 
with narrower leaves and smaller flowers. 
S. 1. græca, from the mountains of Greece, 
has: very narrow, short leaves and broad 
perianth segments. S. 1. sicula has narrower 
leaves and segments than the type. 


Salvia chamædryoides 
Extremely valuable plants are the Sages 


for the garden, many of them producing their 
richly-coloured flowers right into the late 
autumn until stopped by a sharp frost. The 
above is a semi-prostrate plant which I have 
grown this year for the first time from seeds 
sent from Italy. The flowers of some plants 


-are of a charming rich violet-purple, others of 
-a beautiful deep blue, the latter perhaps the 


more striking. The plants were put out 
rather late on a sunny, raised border, and are 
about 18 inches high. At the end of October 
they were quite freely clothed with their at- 
‘tractive flower-spikes. As to its hardiness I 
cannot yet speak, but it is such a nice plant 
that I intend to insert cuttings and so be on 
the safe side. For the rock garden, where it 
could fall over a medium-sized boulder and 
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Daphne Dauphint 


Though it flowered freely in sprine th 
pretty little shrub amie ele 
blooming in early October and: js sii 
(December toth) quite gay, the recent frosts 
having left it uninjured. “Known also as D 
hybrida, this subject is generally believed ty 
be a hybrid between D. collina and D. odora 
to which latter it bears no little resemblance. 
It is an evergreen shrublet with’ narrow, 
glossy green leaves and clusters ‘of large, 
tubular, very fragrant flowers in a rich lilac, 
Any ordinary, well-drained border ’soil with 
leaf-mould appears to satisfy D. Dauphin. 
Though hardy here in the west, -it would 
probably need the protection of a wall ina 
less genial climate. JG, 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is not responsible for the 
views expressed by correspondents. 


Brodizwa ixioides splendens 


= I should never have imagined that any 

Brodizas have been so widely cultivated as 
to have gained the popular award of a nick- 
By this is meant such names as ‘* Old 
Man,” or ‘‘ Job's Tears,’ or our local 
‘© Betty-go-to-bed-at-noon °? (Ornithogalum 
umbellatum). Yet dictionaries tell us that 
this Brodiza is ‘‘ popularly called Pretty 
Face.” I find that the plant is practically 
unknown to my visitors, but that when they 
see it they remark upon its beauty and want 
to know what it is. It belongs to the Lily 
order and bears a number of small, deep, 
straw-coloured flowers in an umbel of about 
a foot in height or, in strong specimens, 
rather more. It is one of the out-of-the- 
common plants that, for this reason, appeal 
to many, especially when thev are as easy to 
grow as “ Pretty Face” is. In all but the 
warmest parts of southern England it is best 
to grow it in pots on a cool greenhouse, when 
it flowers in May. It is first-rate for cutting 
and using in small vases, not only because it 

is verv pleasing in itself, but also because it 

is such a good laster. Every flower of the 
umbel opens in due course. 
| JOSEPH JACOB. 


Protected wild flowers in South Africa 
The Specialty Press of South Africa and 
the publishers of ** South African Gardening 
and Country Life” are doing a most useful 
-service to horticulture in issuing a fine series 


of colour plates of South African Wild 
Flowers. Series A gives some beautiful 


coloured illustrations of the protected wild 
flowers, and is published by arrangement 
with the Wild Flower Protection Society of 
South Africa University, Cape Town. It is 
a misfortune that we had no such society in 
our own country from the early days of our 
civilisation. For centuries rare annuals 
were killed and rare plants exterminated 
The present writer remembers the time when 
Epping Forest was carpeted with Primroses 
where there are none to-day. 

Perhaps the most striking illustrations of 


these South African protected plants are the 
Woolly-bearded Protea, with its tich shell 
pink colouring; the long-leaved Mountain 


Rose, another Protea, living specimens of: 


which were sent from the mountains-in the 
Ceres Division to be painted to illustrate the 
series. The rich-coloured Crimson Heath 
and the Sticky Green Heath are both finely 
illustrated. The Blushing Bride is a pale 


pinkish-white flower much resembling a 


Protea, but is numbered with about 50 species 
of Serruria. The Mossel Bay Tritoma, with 
its exquisite coral-pink flowers, makes 
another striking picture. The. a abe 
Vallota purpurea, or Berg Lily, Is we 
shown, and a delightful illustration is given 
of the blue Ixia, and one is glad to read, in 
the excellent descriptive matter which accom 
panies each picture, that the green : 
also protected. To our British eyes, per oF 
the strangest flower of all, which figurs zi 
the collection just published, 1$ the Cran 
Flower, or Strelitzia, with its rich pane 
peacock-blue colouring, and curious i 
that resembles the head and neck of the b 
after which it is named. i 
We look forward to seeing and hearing 
more of these wonderful South i 
flowers. PL We 


A shortage of berres 

There is a shortage of berries this yeat 3 
these gardens, which does not augur we 
our feathered friends. 

Even the Yew, which usually feeds i 
armies of Fieldfares (Turdus pilaris), ice 
swarm upon them during ee SP cat 
very thinly sprinkled with fruit this s oe 
Hollies, which for many successive ie? 
have been loaded with their erie 
berries, are, in many instances, bare of t 
this season, both in garden and field. i 
few exceptions the Barberries i aa 
very little fruit in comparison with 10 ; 
years; indeed, some of the hand baie 
summer-flowering kinds are practically 
of them, and we miss their beauty 
as they used to depend like short rac 
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coloured beads from the tall, elegant 


growths. 


Some of the Chinese species have been 


good, but not so brilliant as. I have often. 


seen them in former years, and among the 
collection of ‘Hawthorns very few fruits are 
to be seen. An exception, however, must be 
made in the case of the handsome Cratzegus 
Carrierci, whose fruits are as large as a 


Siberian Crab, and in several instances quite. 


plentiful. The birds, however, rarely attack 
these before February, and therefore we 
enjoy their beguty over a long period. 
Pernettvas growing in low, moist positions 
are loaded with fruit; these, however, have 
been singed with the severe frosts of late, 


and their beauty -thereby marred for the 
E. M. 


season. 


Fruit-trees on lawns 


Fruit-trees of various kinds should be much 
more freely planted in ornamental grounds 
than they hitherto have been. The old preju- 
dice against anything of a useful character 
being introduced into the ornamental portions 
of the garden is rapidly vanishing. In subur- 
ban gardens especially fruit trees may already 
be seen on lawns—remnants of old market- 


garden orchards now converted into villa: 


gardens. These old fruit-trees yield both 
shelter and shade, and impart a cheerful, fur- 
nished look to grounds that would otherwise 
be comparatively bare—at least as far as 
ancient trees are concerned. We have lately 
seen several gardens in which all the trees of 
any size were old orchard trees, promoted in 
their old age to the rank of ornamental trees, 
and right well they looked amid their new 
surroundings. In one garden rustic secats 
had been put around their trunks, and their 
wide-spreading tops furnished ample shade 


that in summer was most agreeable, and a 


plentiful supply of Apples in autumn, as well 
as tosy blossoms in spring. Pear-trees of the 
ordinary orchard kinds also make noble speci- 
mens either on Grass or gravel. Cherries, 
too, do especially well on turf, as they dislike 
having their surface roots disturbed. Plums, 
Including Damsons and Bullaces, are all 
available for the same kind of decoration. In 
fact, after the first few years, there can be no 
doubt that all these fruit-trees are benefited 
by having turf permanently over their roots. 
Mulberrics, Medlars, and Figs make capital 
lawn trees, and on the south coast very fine 


examples of the Fig may be found fruiting 


freely as standards, and even against walls 
they make fine-foliaged plants. Crab Apples 
make beautiful colour-pictures in autumn. In 
fact, with a little care in selection one might 
combine beauty and usefulness in this nhase 
of gardening. C.T.K. 


The grey squirrel 

Apples in a small orchard on the edge of 
extensive woodlands, with which I am 
acquainted, have this vear, for the first time, 
suffered from the depradations of American 
grey squirrels, which are rapidly supplanting 
the native brown ones. Have others of your 
readers similar losses to record? Years ago, 
at Kew, it became apparent that these alien 
Squirrels were more mischievous than native 
Squirrels. Thus, not content with gnawing 
through the leading shoots of Conifers, thev 
even took to disfiguring the lead labels with 
teeth-marks. We could not find evidences of 
their interbreeding with brown squirrels, but 
they certainly used to kill them. Their many 
misdeeds led to a number of them being shot, 
and I have heard of that being done else- 
Where, but I believe thev are rapidly spread- 
ng tn various parts of the country, a fact 
Which admirers of our native squirrel deplore. 
Attempting to naturalise almost any live 
thing mav have disastrous results. Here, for 
example, is an incomplete list of the creatures 
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Tasmania would be much better without :— 
Hares, rabbits, starlings, and sparrows. 
While it is rather marvellous no person has 
introduced the fox to eat the rabbits, as has 
been done in Victoria with evil results, or the 
fruit-bud-eating bullfinch, the goldfinch has 
been introduced. When it comes to plants, 
there are very few English weeds which 
are not a great source of trouble, the 
wild Rose, Blackberry, Gorse, and Thistles 
(in varietv) attaining, under more favourable 
climatic conditions, dimensions of a verv 


serious plague. G. 


Plants in bloom Decemter 20th 


Aubrietias, Potentilla alba, Violets in 
varietv, Polvanthuses, Iris stylosa, Polygala 
Chamzebuxus purpurea, Jasminum nudi- 
florum, Berberis japonica, Erica carnea in 
several varieties, E. Darlevensis, E. lusi- 
tanica, Arbutus in variety, Laurestinus (two 
kinds), Menzeisias (various), Grevillea 
rosmarinifolia, Garrva elliptica, and Hama- 
melis virginiana, E. M. 
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variety, and though the majority of that 
variety may average a certain length and 
thickness (such as the long, thin stem of 
Norman’s Pippin), a great deal depends on 
the position of the pedicel of the flower in the 
flower-truss from which it was formed. For 
instance, if a collection of fruit from one 
flower-bud is examined it will be found that 
the centre fruit has often a very short and 
stout stem, while the outside fruits have 
much longer and more slender ones. For this 
reason it is only possible to give any variety 
an average length of stem worked out from 
a number of specimens, and it will be found 
in practice that fruits of the same variety may 


vary very considerably in this direction. 
Pip PiN. 


Bluetits and Peas 


Last summer the bluetits cleared off nearly 
every Pea in several rows of Dwarf Peas, 
just as they were ready for gathering. Is 
there any cure? I should not like to shoot 
or poison them, as they are so tame during 
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A modern lawn and garden, in which an old Apple-tree—a relic of an 
older garden—has been carefully preserved 


Lilium pyrenaicum growing wild in 
Devonshire 
In reference to the recent correspondence re 
Lilium pyrenaicum, I know of a spot not 
many miles from here where it is growing 
quite luxuriantly. It may probably be the 
same as mentioned by your correspondent 
“TT. T. W.” on page 7531. He will find in 
John’s ‘* Flowers of the Field” (page 493) it 
is mentioned as growing near South Molton, 
N. Devon. EEB: 
South Molton, N. Devon. 


Length of Apple stems 

In a note on the Apples Golden Noble and 
Walthany Abbey Seedling, in your issue of 
December 22, a correspondent says that * the 
length of stalk may seem of minor import- 
ance to some people, but more fruits are deter- 
mined from the stalk end than from the eve 
end.” It is quite correct to say that the stalk 
end of an Apple often presents many stable 
characteristics, but these are more generally 
found in the colour and marking of the skin 
and the shape of the fruit at that point than 
in the length of stalk. The latter, in my 
opinion, is exceedingly variable in any one 


the winter, eating the Cocoanuts I put out 
for them. NEW SUBSCRIBER. 


[Unless you actually saw the birds and 
identified them as bluetits we shou!d be in- 
clined to regard it as the work of the haw- 
finch. It is true, however, that the bluetit 
cannot be entirely exonerated from the charge 
of taking Peas, but it is of verv rare 
occurrence. Collinge, in ‘t The Food of Some 
British Wild Birds,’’ savs:—'‘ Although I 
have kept careful watch, I have never seen 
them eat Peas, and in no case that has been 
sent in to me, where the particulars have 
stated, ‘shot while eating Peas,’ have I 
found any traces of Peas. On the other 
hand, the stomachs have usualy been fuil of 
insects.” Both on the grounds cf sentiment 
and economics, vou are right in not wishing 
to destrov bluetits; the species is far away 
more beneficial than harmful. To keep the 
birds awav from vour Pea p!ants. hang pieces 
of bright tin and looking-g'ass from strings 
tied to twigs. The movement caused by the 
wind will create a rattle anda giint that will 
render the birds nervous. A few lengths of 
black cotton stretched round and over the 


rows will also be effective.] 
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Ventures of. Sentiment . 
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‘what I mean but I am at à- loss how to 

put my meaning into words. - I can but 
copy the famous Bishop who defined IBS 
deacon as one who performs o 
functions, and say that sentiment In gar len 
ing is gardening 1n such a manner t rue 
our venture we strike the exact note of t 
very unaccountable part of our being called. 
sentiment. In putting it this way one does 
not forget that there are many notes in the 
full scale, and that one man’s meat 1s another 


man’s poison. 


The old man of to-day may still be a Vic- 


torian in spirit and. may. feel a pride in re- 
maining faithful to the traditional “ bedding 
out? of his youth, and may look with scorn 


-on its present-day substitutes of ‘' colour 


schemes ” and “ splendid effects ”?” with which 
moderns\have supplanted the ancient mix- 


tures of Geraniums, Lobelias, and Cinerarias. © 


It would be a thousand pities if no good 
example of this passing phase should remain. 

Now take the fascination of growing his- 
torical plants, such for example as Crocus 
sativus—the true Saffron—which once was to 
-be found in every English garden as a neces- 
sary provision for the wants of the kitchen, 
and whose virtues would appear to have been 
sung ‘almost before time. It was in this self- 
same spirit that my good friend Mr. James 
Macdonald—the Grass specialist. of Harpen- 
den—found room for a few plants of Cost- 
mary in his garden, and included one in a pre- 


may be piaced apart by themselves, or they 
may be scattered here and there according to 
our fancy. ~ S ; | 

The most familiar example is the planting 
of trees by Royalty, but it is just the same 


if the gift is that of a valued and humble. l 


friend; or perchance in the future it will be 
the planting of a small clump of Flanders 
Poppies every year. Just as the red on the 
two ‘side-posts and on the upper .door-post 
meant deliverance to the Children of Israel, 
so the red patches in the gardens of the Em- 
pire would remind the living and future 


generations of our great deliverance—‘‘ Lest. 


we forget.” If ever there was a garden where 
sentiment reigned it was im that famous 


comparatively cold. The attraction ‘would 
have been those brave attempts to make the 
gardens of past ages once more live again. It 
was never my good fortune to go there. I 
only know them from that exceedingly in- 


teresting book .of old garden pictures which 
_ he called ‘‘ A Guide for the Use of Visitors to 


Friar Park,” but which is really a pictorial 
history of the evolution of gardens up to the 
time of the accession of James I. How I wish 


I had seen the Castle Garden, the Wattle 


Garden, the Mary Garden, and the rest of the 
nine redivivi. I am eternally wishing I could 
‘make a tour through the past centuries of 
time and visit familiar scenes as they were 


_Whole of the 


‘garden of Sir Frank Crisp’s at Friar Park, — 
The great rock masses would have left me . 


mad fraternity 
Strawberry which eras 
think it is ripe, ) 
green, the Hen and Chicken Daisy ‘ali 
i ous to j y 
what Js there that js ole bh cue a 
collected ? One thinks of the scbited ts e 
:Pelargoniums at Aldenham and Blaine i 
Cranfield’s British Ferns and MacWs a 
Primulas. Near akin to this is the plo hing 
a lonely furrow in the improvement of & i: 
popular and little-known family like the 
Lachenalias. But sentiment’s ventures h 
not stop here. What took F ortune to China 
or Reginald Farrer to Thibet, or only ester 
day compelled Arthur Bulley to eck 4 his 
poc n nipan for South Africa? : 
entiment surely is a gift giy 
for ourselves and for ie a S 


Some old-fashioned flowers 


. The note on the common. Musk (p. 443) 
reminds me of the time when this fragrant 
little flower was to be seen in most gardens, 
From cottage gardens it was seldom absent, 


frequently forming big, spreading masses ` 


which delighted by their fragrance. A com 


` siderable proportion of cottagers grew it in 


” 


pots, but nowadays there are so many things 
suitable for window culture, and the beauti- 
ful forms of the Zonal Pelargonium are so 
showy and last so long in bloom that they 
have ousted some things that in former days 


f sent of ornamental Grasses, saying it was not ‘then. -I expect more than a few share with were in high favour. The 
Ae often found anywhere nowadays, but that he me this impossible desire. What I know they «| wWonpyworr (Lysimachia nummularia) 
ii had been told that once it was one.of the - 


do is the fascination to have a peep at the 


was some 40 years ago in favour with win- 
dow gardeners, and I feel sure that it would 
be much grown nowadays were it generally 
known that when well grown there are few 


a plants that everyone would have.. Herba 
ae divæ Mariæ, one of its oldest names, brings 
= us to those gardens where the owner collects 


strange and weird. In the Myddelton House 
garden of fine forms and yarieties there are 
also some strange inmates, for the most part 


Sig OR a a a a aaa 


M ato 


a oe 


tee wt 


the various flowers that either in art, history, 
or tradition are connected with saints. 
there would be the Madonna Lily, because it 


is associated with the Virgin, and the Cow- 


slip for St. Peter, because of a fancied 
resemblance’ of its inflorescence to a bunch of 
keys; and the Rose for St. Dorothea, because 
she sent Roses to Theophilus and held the 
wreath with which the Virgin crowned St. 
Catherine. Akin’ to a garden of saints’ 
flowers is a garden of remembrance, where 


Here 


to be found in semi-confinement, but a few 
are allowed their freedom. There is a Plan- 
tain which will persist in thinking it is a red- 


leaved Beetroot, and another whose idiosyn- 


crasy is to produce nothing but leaves. There 
is a Mazel whose contortions suggest that it 
has ttaken as its ideal the limbs of Captain 
Deadeye, of ‘* Pinafore ” fame, or those of an 


old parishioner now. dead—one George Cooke 


—who in the latter part of his life had not a 


straight bone in either arm or leg. There is 


__things so effective. 


‘loving thing this little native plant is. Those 


this plant which formed a mass of rich green 


foliage 3 feet in depth and covered with their 


starry yellow blossoms. If any of your 
readers should need something showy for a 
window-ledge facing north let them give this 
old-fashioned plant a trial and they ‘will be 
gratified. A more or less sunless position Is 
exactly what it loves. In its wild state it 
grows among herbage close to ditches and 
watercourses. There is here a watercourse, 
or burn, as it>is called, that runs through 
meadows, and there the Moneywort finds a 
happy home. In the winter these meadows 
are sometimes flooded, so that this plant Is 
submerged for considerable periods, but this 
it does not mind, for when low-water time 
comes the Moneywort is seen covering w 
rassy hillocks which just top the water-level. 
I mention this to show what a moisture 


who mav have a cool, dark corner where 
flowering plants generally will not Lda 
factory cannot err in using the Money 
for it will bloom more profusely m a shady 
place than in the open. The old 
Brompton Srock was, in former days, 


much cherished by cottagers. It pad 
tomary to plant it near the dwelling, WI 


a foot or so of the brickwork, where it was 
sheltered from icy winds and had the uc 
drainage on which its safety depends ee 
the wet, cold winter months. me 
ideal conditions this Stock will not ae 
quently survive and bioom fairly we = 
second year. I have heard and seen ver 
little of the ae 
HEN anp Cuickens Daisy for some years 
It was common enough 30. years 260 
cottage gardens. Cheap packets of sN 
seeds, especially. Asters and Stocks, Ea 
believe, mainly responsible for the neg ai 
many old. favourites. BYFLEBI. 
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Stove-house flowers and foliage 
Fine-foliaged plants—among them Crotons 
and Dracanas—appear to be once again in- 
creasing in favour. It is of little use attempt- 
ing to do Crotons really well unless a tem- 
erature of 65 degs. can be assured. Even at 
this time voung tips of these plants will strike 
frecly in Cocoa-fibre in a close pronase. 
case with a brisk bottom heat. Id plants of 
-Draczenas can be cut up into joints, each one 
of which, under similar conditions, will form 
roots and throw up a strong shoot which will 
soon grow into a handsome specimen. D. 
Sanderiana is very neat, and is most effective 


if three plants are grouped in a pot or in a- 


shallow pan. The more accommodating 
Orchids are useful in the stove just at present, 
Phaius grandifolius, the Cypripedium family 
generally, Coelogyne cristata, and some of the 
Dendrobiums are easily managed in the 
ordinary stove. Calanthes will soon be show- 
ing bloom, but these, I think, to be quite 
satisfactory, require a little more heat. 
Thyrsacanthus rutilans is very bright; the 
Lorraine Begonias, Pentas carnea, Coleus 


thyrsoideus, and Justicias are all showy at 
this season. W. McG. 


Old-fashioned Pelargoniums 


Jt would almost appear that there is a re- 
vival for some of the coloured-leaved Pelar- 
goniums that were in vogue close on 40 years 
ago. I do not remember, for several years, 
seeing varieties like Beauty of Lauderdale, 
Mrs. Pollock, Her Majesty, Cloth of Gold, 
Crystal Palace Gem, and Golden. Harry 
Hieover, all sorts noted for the beauty of 
their leaves. Most of them which I saw had 
been plunged in pots in the beds, and the 
reason for this was obvious, inasmuch as it 
was an easy matter to lift them in the 
autumn with a rinimum of risk. The varic- 
ties named are proverbially of slow growth, 
hence they provided few cuttings. That is, I 
presume, one reason why the price was kept 
up. Sometimes I wonder whether these 


fancy-Ieaved varieties will ever be as popular 
TOWNSMAN. 


Fuchsias in winter 


_ Many Fuchsias die off in winter when kept 
in a greenhouse. Either they are allowed to 
become too dry, as is the case sometimes 
when they are packed together under stages, 
or they suffer from too much moisture at a 
season when they ought to be resting. Very 
often they are stowed away, and, ‘‘ out of 
sight out of mind,” they succumb. Standard 
Fuchsias which have taken several years to 
grow and have the promise of many years’ 
beauty, are too precious to be trifled with or 
risked in anv way, and it is worth while 
examining the plants at stated periods. It is 
not always possible in a greenhouse where 
different kinds of plants are grown to give 
Fuchsias just the coolness which best suits 
them in winter. WoopRASTWICK. 


Marguerite Carnations from seed 
Many years ago, When the strains of these 
plants were not so good as they are now, ] 
grew, annually, a batch of plants, mainly for 
flowering in pots under glass. This year I 
bought a packet of seed of a double pink- 
lowering varietv. The resultant seedlings 
Were potted from the box and re-potted once. 
At the end of six months flowers were avail- 
able for cutting while the plants were outside 
en a bed of ashes. For quite a month, now, 
Weekly cuttings have taken place, and there 
does not seem to be anv diminution in the 
supply of blossoms. One very brilliant scar- 
et and one pure white are found in the batch, 
nS per cent. are double, and about So per cent. 
are very fragrant, some with the old Clove 
scent. The plants are easily grown and are 
Very suitable for amateurs. ` G. G. B. 
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A greenhouse gay with Cinerarias, Cyclamens, and the bold Hippeastrums 


Hybrid Hippeastrums 


The raising of seedlings is now widely practised. 


Sceds should be sown 


carly tn the New Year 


Some of the older readers of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED have hardly accustomed them- 
selves yet to discard the word Amaryllis when 
alluding to the above beautiful bulbous 
plants, but the writer on gardening topics 
must, above all, keep pace with the times, 
and so the modern and correct name is used 
as a heading to these notes. I believe Dean 
Herbert was among the first of private gar- 
deners to specialise in these bulbs, and his 
celebrated work on the family Amaryl- 


lidaceze is well known to botanists and 
students of horticulture. In more modern 
times the well-known Westonbirt strain, 


which originated in the gardens of Lt.-Colonel 
Sir George Holford, has become famous 
wherever Hippeastrums are grown. Among 
the professional growers of this country who 
have given special attention to these bulbs are 
Messrs. R. P. Ker and Sons, of Liverpool, 
and the old Chelsea firm of Messrs. Veitch 
and Sons. 

In the days of Dean Herbert the culture of 
Hippeastrums was not attempted without a 
stove temperature, and even then their suc- 
cessful management was supposed to be 
attended with great difficulties. Nowadays, 
thanks to the evolution of a hardier strain, 
and also to the better understanding of their 
requirements, these bulbs may be well grown 
and flowered by anyone with a glass struc- 
ture in which the winter temperature can be 
kept somewhere in the region of 60 degs. F. 
The raising of seedlings is now commonly 
practised by all lovers of Hippeastrums, and 
the process, though requiring care, does not 
call for more than ordinary skill. The sceds 
mav be sown in February or March in pans 
containing a very light sandy compost, and 
covered with the thinnest possible laver of 
finely - pulverised*® soil. The temperature 
should not be allowed to drop below 60 degs., 
and if a little bottom heat can be provided the 
germination will be all the quicker, especially 
if the soil be kept uniformly moist, When 
large enough to handle the seedlings should 
be pricked off singly into 2)-inch or grinch 
pots. Some of the plants will bloom the 
second vear; others not until the third. A 
good rich turfy loam. containing a Liberal 
Amount of sand. and possibly a little crushed 
charcoal, should be used for the final potting, 


and 5-inch or 6-inch pots are the most likely,- 


sizes to use for this purpose. During the 
growing season it is important to keep the 
plants well supplied with water. About Sep- 
tember the water supply must be lessened and 
the temperature somewhat decreased. In due 
time the foliage will die down and the bulbs 
will go to rest. I]. GREAVES. 


‘Tuberous Begonias 


At one time those who grew the strains of 
medium-sized flowers with erect habit had 
much pleasure from them in the open. I 
have known them to give far more colour in 
autumn than almost any other thing in the 
open. By their use many gardeners were 
relieved of much trouble in raising the large 
number of tender plants for the open garden. 
Where not needed for bedding they can be 
used amongst hardy plants that flower in 
early summer. I have used them when large 
patches of late Tulips were grown and left 
the Tulips in the ground. When the foliage 
of the Tulips was over, the Begonias filled the 
space. 

When grown in pots those with the enor- 
mous blooms—single or double—are not the 
most ornamental. During the last two sum- 
mers I have grown a dozen for my rooms, 
bringing them on in a garden-frame. J have 
some doubles with enormous blooms, but I 


much prefer those of medium size. 
Joun Crook. 


‘Tuberous Begonias and Gloxinias 


These, having now ceased to be attractive, 
ought to be removed from the conservatory 
and, by withholding water gradually, en- 
couraged to go to rest. Gloxinias are usually 
considered stove plants, and are treated as 
such, but they do not require the temperature 
of the stove when at rest. Both thev and 
tuberous Begonias, if laid in-their pots under 
a greenhouse stage, will keep weil until the 
time arrives for putting them to work. 
[.-rraine- Begonias are mest useful for 
tuking the places occupied by the tuberous- 
rooted forms, and these net oniy form very 
svmmetrical plants, but bioom profusely in 
the ordinary heat of a greenhouse cr con- 


servatory. W. McG. 
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ALPINES 


Globularia incanescens 


1 i luable 
E smaller Globularias are inva 
T ior sunny slopes in the rock garden, par- 


ticularly on limy soil, where they orn 
low carpets of wiry, woody branches ney 
set with small, leathery leaves from whic 
appear in due course, in midsummer, 
numerous fluffy buttons of lavender flowers 
United with Dryas octo- 


on short stems. 
etala, Geum montanum, Potentilla aurea, 
É ; dioica and 


Salix reticulata, Antennaria . 
similar plants they form most attractive 
stretches of verdure on’ many a high shoulder 
of the Alps, intermingling into a short, 
springy carpet through which boulders pierce 
here and there. - 
Obviously this is the way to use them in 
our gardens where too often they are rele- 
gated to confined pockets, as the late Mr. 
Farrer puts it, “‘ In splendid isolation. Used 
in the way suggested a natural feature 1s 
formed, and one plant helps to set off the 
other; and all gain by happy association. 
With a very little tactful restriction here and 
there such a carpet will endure for years, and 
may serve at the same time as a ground cover- 
ing for such tiny bulbs as the true Crocus 
vernus, Narcissus bulbocodium, Colchicum 
alpinum, Gagea lutea, and others. 
Globularia incanescens is comparatively 
new and not yet too plentiful. It will stand a 
little more shade than G. nana and G. cordi- 
folia, which were the two species I had in 
mind for the above-mentioned purpose, and 
might be used in limestone screes associated 
with forms of Gentiana verna, which suc- 
ceed well in a mixture of limestone chips and 
leaf-mould, and much appreciate association 
with tidy, low-growing plants. Globularia 
incanescens has particularly neat foliage of 
leathery texture, less glossy than in the other 
two dwarf species, and rather inclining to a 
glaucous tint. In size it comes about midway 
between G. cordifolia and the tiny G. nana, 
but exceeds both in size of the flower-heads, 
which are of a pleasing shade of blue-grey. 
Rich soils spell disaster usually to these 
“plants, and certainly mean absence of flowers, 
which are produced freely enough where the 
plants are placed rightly, as may be seen 
from the accompanying illustration.. | Pro- 
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pagation may be done by careful division in 
spring by cuttings of the young shoots in 
early summer, or by seeds when these are 
obtainable.. 

Once well planted and growing freely, 


treat your Globularias to a little wholesome _ 


neglect. Apart from an occasional top- 
dressing with a mixture of lime chips, old 
mortar rubble, and a dusting of leaf-mould, 
they are likely to flower more freely for what 
might appear starvation diet. 


W. E. Tu. INGWERSEN. 


Globularia nana 


One of the-prettiest and scarcest of the 
Globularias is nana, which rises but little 
above the ground, forming a dwarf mat of 
Fern-like leaves on which are set, in April 
and May, small flat flowers of a pretty 
lavender-blue. Its whole height rarely ex- 
ceeds 2 inches. It is one of the Globularias 
which demands and deserves a choice place. 
It is a lover of the sun, and also of lime, and 
a position should. be prepared for it in a 
pocket of the rock garden in sandy soil with 
plenty of lime-rubble. Still better, however, 
is a sunny limestone moraine in which it 
evidently delights. USE ARNOTT. 


Spring-flowering Alpine Phloxes 


Rock gardeners are well aware of the value 
of the dwarf spring-flowering Phloxes, which 
make such an attractive display in their sea- 
son. If quite small pieces be planted in 
‘““ pockets” filled with prepared soil they 
quickly establish themselves and, in the 
course of a season, form good patches which 
bloom profusely. Being of rapid growth, 
these Phloxes are invaluable to those who 
may be constructing new rockwork, for they 
assist in the concealment of the rather 
‘bald ” appearance of a newly-formed rock 
garden. A rather extensive selection is 
available, and a few of the best may be indi- 
cated to assist those who may not be particu- 
larly familiar with the family. 

P. amoena, blooming during May, is a low- 
growing Phlox with pale pink blossoms. P. 
reptans is rather later and is of a more loose 
and trailing habit than P. amoena, while its 
blooms are of a _ rosy-purple. shade.  P. 
subulata and its varieties P. s. 
G. F. Wilson, and P. s. Nelsoni are all ad- 
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These two species are coupled g togethe 


cause, roughly speaking, they are almost the 
alpha and omega of ordinary gard ee 
Biflora speaks the prologue, d says: 
“ Here we are again,” while Italica’s part is 
the epilogue. ‘* Good-bye, good friends. We 
are the last of our family to come on tt 
stage.” Aye! almost the last of all the 
earlier - flowering bulbs of the garden. 
Crocuses and Hyacinths, Daffodils and 1 lips 
have passed away. Only Dutch, Spanisn, — 
and English Irises remain. Their flowers are 
the tick, tick, tick of the big garden clock, : 
and tell of the slipping away of happy weeks 
and months, Was not Andrew Marvell 
right? ‘* How could such sweet and whole 
some hours be reckoned but with herbs and 
flowers? ” Scilla bifolia bears from five to 
eight star-like blue flowers in early March, 
almost at the same time as the better knowa 
S. sibirica. ax ae 

Italica is very different. _Instead of being 
only a‘ few inches high, its flower-stem is 
anything from 8 inches to ro inches longi 
bearing on its upper part, Hyacinth-fashion, 
but on fairly long pedicles, from 10 to 20 0r 
2s star-like flowers of a so-called blue colour 
They are a long time developing, and at first 
give one the impression that the inflorescente 
will be shaped like that of a Grape Hyacintt, 
so it is somewhat of a surprise when the 
pedicles appear and the starry blooms e% 
pand. It is not a showy plant, buta clu m ee 
well worth having in the rock garden or in 
the front of a border. _ JOSEPH Ho 
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Campanula Hendersoni 

This, said to be a cross between C. allia 
folia and C. carpatica, is still one of the be 1 
dwarf kinds (although it is not ot 
now by many growers). I used Oe 
more than 4o years ago. In Be 
catalogue of 1883 it is described as z a 
great purplish flowers and one of Mo a 
During the past two seasons I had in 
plant growing in a border full south, mSa7 
loam. For many weeks it was quite Tul ra 
flowers. With me it does not exceed 81 i 
to 9 inches high. g a m. 
My original plant came from hee n 
Last year I divided it, making 1t inte 
Both last season and this I hoped to UN s 
some seed by the number of seed-po Fee 
when they were ripe they contained no in 
seed. AA | 


I should be interested to know if nE 


- 


r 


growers find the same. « For giving & ane 
of colour in full sun on rockeries ane 4 
could be more useful. ~~ JOHN: CROOK ESEN 
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y Wa ete Pace en? shrubs in the conservatory 


v 


wold IY during the early year are welcome, 
eres’) K and the forcing is an item of no 
cil bits =" little importance. There is a large num- 
e be his": ber of subjects which may be success- 
ameet fully forced together, and a few items 
of general importance may, therefore, be 
n gio useful to the inexperienced. If they have not 
ihs ig s7 Been grown in pots, the shrubs intended for 
8 jet forcing will have been lifted, potted, and 
upper pE plunged in -a position fully exposed to the 
nepis sun.. Only shrubs with well-ripened wood 
ae, and well-matured buds should be selected for 
sige be forcing. The New Year is early enough to 
> yw Mtroduce the first batch into the forcing- 
ke tates! house, unless it is necessary to have them in 
he flower at a verv early date. A considerable 
iat "amount of heat is necessary to bring them 
ard ae into flower, and, in consequence, the blooms 
Sham usually last but a very short time. 


Me e 
= o When starting the forcing-house at the time 
Stated above a night temperature of 40 

, degs. will be sufficient for the first week or 
uli Ht so, and during mild weather this will only 

_- Recessitate closing the ventilators, and 
am. thereby producing a closer atmosphere. 
i*i When morning frost appears probable fire- 
TURRE heat may be turned on last thing at night 
wh "and cut off as soon as the outside tempera- 
si ture rises a little above freezing-point. The 
tec’ temperature may be gradually raised a week 
sé" OF So after starting, gradually bringing it up 
he to 50 degs. at the end of the second week, 
vi allowing a rise of 5 degs. during the day by 

a" fire-heat, and a further rise of 10 degs. by 

so Sun-heat with the fire-heat cut off. Ad- 

Vantage should be taken of all favourable 
wi Occasions for spraying the shrubs. During 
ics: bright, sunny davs this may be carried out 
ai both morning and early afternoon when there 
a’ IS a certainty of them becoming dry before 
dark, for on no account should they be 
allowed to remain damp after sunset. In 
forcing shrubs of all kinds the roots should 

e well supplied with water, and attention 
given to damping walls and paths to main- 
tain a moist atmosphere. In this way the 
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Forcing Flowering Shrubs 


The New Year ts a sųilable time to bring flowering Cherries, Spiraas, Lilacs, 
Deutzias, and other flowering shrubs into the forcing house 


earliest subjects of the first batch will come 
into flower towards thẹ end of January. 

Successional batches of shrubs should be 
brought into the forcing-house to maintain a 
continuous supply, and for this purpose it is 
an advantage if the structure has a glass 
partition whereby one half may be kept cooler 
to receive the shrubs when first started. As 
the month of March arrives the sun will 
begin to gain power, and the forced flowers, 
being more delicate than those which expand 
in the open, will require lightly shading from 
bright sunshine, under which conditions they 
will last much tonger than if unprotected. 

It is not my intention to give a list of the 
numerous subjects which can be successfully 
forced, but the inexperienced will do well to 
start with such as Deutzia gracilis, Azalea 
mollis, Staphylea colchica, and Prunus 
sinensis among the earliest batch. Of the 


great variety which may be brought on to- 


keep up a succession, Almonds, Cherries, 
Peaches, Thorns (especially the double- 
flowered crimson form) mav be mentioned, 
together with various kinds of Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas. The Lilacs, several kinds of 
which are invaluable for forcing, should have 
a place, while Spiræa confusa, S. Thunbergi, 
Forsythia suspensa, F.  viridissima, the 
Guelder Rose, and Cytisus Andreanus are all 
effective subjects. Andromeda floribunda 
and A. japonica are evergreen shrubs easiiy 
forced. their spikes of waxy-white flowers 
not only being very beautiful, but lasting. 
: A. J. P. 
Cerasus Ukon 

This, shown by Mr. R. Notcutt, Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk, before the Floral Committee 
of the Rova! Horticultural Society on April 
24th and 25th, was given an Award of Merit. 
[t is a very free-flowering form, resembiing, 
in some degree, Prunus serrulata flore-pieno 
luteo. The blooms, usually in threes, are 
borne very freely. The colour is a dull white, 
the buff tint giving the flowers a yellowish 
shade that imparts the distinctive appearance 
of the blooms. 
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Cerasus UYkon, a new flowering Cherry from Japan 


‘Some shrubby Spiraeas 


There are so many—perhaps too many— 
shrubby Spiræas that I shall content myself 
with mentioning about a dozen of what one 
may consider the best. Commencing with 
the tallest, 

S. (Sorparia) arborea must have first 
place, not only on account of its size, 
for it will attain to tree-like proportions, but 
because of its outstanding beauty. This fine 
species, one of Wilson’s most recent Chinese 
introductions, might be described as a glori- 
fied S. Lindleyana. It is also hardier than 
the latter, a splendidly vigorous grower in 
any moist, rich loam, sending up graceful, 
arching wands to a height of, perhaps, 20 
feet in a season. These are amply furnished 
with handsome pinnate or Fern-like leaves, 
each often nearly 2 feet in length, and enor- 
mous flossy panicles of creamy-white flowers 
which are as long as the leaves and often as 
much as r foot through. Though there are 
other differences, 

S. LiNDLEYANAa may be distinguished from 
the foregoing by the smaller size of all its 
parts. It is, however, a tall, robust species, 
making a large and spreading bush where 
conditions are congenial. Being Himalavan 


-it is not so hardy as the majority of its allies, 


needing a more sunny situation, with good 
food and ample moisture, yet good drainage. 
The pinnate foliage is borne on very elegant 
branches, and when the shrub is laden with 
large and foamy ivory-white inflorescences it 
is a very lovey object. Allied to S. Lindlevana 
is 

S. Attcuisont, from Afghanistan. This is 
in some respects a more attractive shrub 
than the Himalayan species, and it appears 
to be perfectly hardy and a good doer in anv 
good, cool loam. S. Aitchisoni has a 
sparser, stiffer habit than the above- 
mentioned, with red stems and pinnate, 
deeply-toothed leaves, each some 12 inches in 
length. The pretty flower panicles are of 
about the same length as the leaves, and the 
individual blossoms are larger and whiter 
than those of the foregoing species. In its 
foliage, flower, and growth S. Aitchisoni im- 
presses one. It is, moreover, a shrub of 
more moderate stature, the average height of 
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A lovely form of the Mount Atlas Cedar (Cedrus atlantica glauca) 
One-half natural size 


mature specimens being about 8 feet. The 
leaves of this species assume a fine orange 
tint in autumn. 

S. HENRYI, another of Wilson’s -Chinese 
introductions, must also be included among 
the best of this genus. Though it will not 
grow much taller than the preceding, it is a 
spreading shrub and needs, like S. arborea, 
plenty of space wherein it can develop its full 
beauty and display it to proper advantage. 
It bears white flowers of good size clustered 
in corymbs at the tips of short lateral shoots 
about midsummer. 

S. BRACTEATA, a Japanese representative of 
the Spiræa family, and a very worthy one, 
also produces its flowers in dense, short- 
stemmed clusters arranged close together and 
often along the entire length of the sweeping 
branches. This is a spring bloomer, the bush 
often being wreathed in white before the end 
of May. It is perfectly hardy, and, though a 
good and easy doer, it needs rather more 
generous treatment than most of the shrubby 
Spireeas of medium stature. 

S. canEscENS (S. flagelliformis) is probably 
better known than those species already re- 
ferred to, and this may be explained not only 
by reason of the fact- that it is one of the 
older introductions, but owing to Its being so 
adaptable to almost any soil or situation, 
Though it shares that liking for moisture and 
sun common to the genus as a W hole, S. 


canescens will thrive in ordinary. border or 
shrubbery soil, and it will even do‘in shade. 
In such conditions it may not attain to half 
its full height of, say, 12 feet, but this, to the 
gardener of limited space, possibly means a 
gain rather than a loss. This species makes 
a sheaf of slender, whippy growths rising 
from the base, and bears on wood of ihe 
previous year innumerable bunches of white 
flowers with a scent like that of Hawthorn. 
S. canescens is, however, a variable shrub, 
both foliage and flowers showing many 
minor divergencies from the type, and this, 
no doubt, explains the large number of names 
by which this species has been known. Per- 
haps the finest of all the earlier-flowering 
Spireeas is 

S. ARGUTA, which makes an elegant 
shapely little bush up to about 4 feet or more 
in height and as much across. The leaves 
are long and narrow and of a fresh green 
and the pure white flowers, produced before 
the leaves, are borne so freely that they make 
snowy garlands of the slender, drooping 
boughs. This pretty shrubs which is not less 
easy than S. canescens, is a hybrid, but its 
parentage is a matter of conjecture, though it 
evidently possesses some Thunbergi blood. 

S. THUNBERGI has the same Jong and 
narrow leaves and the same habit of bloom- 
ing on the bare wood as S. arguta, nor is it 
any less generous in its wealth of blossom. 
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(April) than its offspring, and it 
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is- generally seen as a muth te 
smaller shrub of 2 feet or so }..., 
Both of the above look better with |, 
a green background, and §, f., 
- Thunbergi is a good rock garden 4., 
subject. Another pretty litte 9. 
dwarf. Spiræa which delights w |. 
ramble among rocks in a col is 
placesisws cn sn ae 
S. DECUMBENS (S. procumbens), ) 
and of much the same habitis $. 4.. 
Hacqueti. Both of these have 4.. 
broad white flower clusters, 7 
They are not more than 6 inches r 


in- height and of the easiest 
culture. - : Sa oa; 
© S. japonica is the type species 1- 
of several kinds which are in the 
very first rank among shrubby f; 
Spiraeas. The best of these are 
the famjliar Anthony Waterer,2 f. 
form of ‘the - sub-variety S. j}. 1.. 
Bumalda, S. j. alba (S. callosa 1 ° 
alba), a neat little dwarf white of 
about 1 foot which some claimt f- 
be a distinct species, and $. j} 1 
glabrata, with very large corymbs 4 
of flower in a lively rose-pink, 1% 
These will do in almost any soll, 4 
but Anthony Waterer and other 9. 
kinds of its colour should hae f~ 
some : shade, for the blossoms 4% 
soon bleach in full sunshine 
Quite distinct in habit and form 
from all the above is 
S. Menziest and its varieties, 
of which latter the form known 
as S. triumphans has the largest 
inflorescences and the best colour. 
The Spiræa, like the more 
familiar and inferior S. Douglas, 
takes a thicket of tall, graceful, 
willowy stems up to § feet im 
height, furnished with pea-gretl 
leaves and terminating in loveli 
pyramidal panicles of rosy-purple 
blossoms in the late summer: 
Given plenty of room and 
exposure, preferably near waten 
S. Menziesii makes a most im- 
posing spectacle, and that ata 
season when flowers are getting 
fewer. Since it spreads freely by 
suckers this species needs placing 


with care in gardens of limited area. 
CAMBRIENSIS: 


Cedrus atlantica glauca 


HIS is perhaps one of the most beautiful 
trees which grow in Britain. To sem 
avenue of this variety with the ne 
foliage just flushed, about the begin 
July, is a sight never to be forgotten. Thè 
glaucous tinge of the foliage gives the i 
pression of hoar-frost, which, set against the 
darker green of the older foliage, makes 4 
beautiful contrast. 
Cedrus atlantica glauca is a variety o sport 
of Cedrus atlantica, which, with the ef 
tion of the colouring of the foliage, 161% 
sembles in every respect. It is not so 510% 
stiff in growth as the Cedar of Lebanon an 
Deodar, and in this country it has a fe 
rapid and upright habit of growth than thes 
two varieties. : W | 
The leaves grow in tufts very similar 0 
the Larch, except that they are eveen | 
The branches are light, drooping 4 little @ l 
the ends, the leading shoot also drooping: ] 
The illustration gives a very clear conception 
of what the cones are like when mat | 
Ovate in shape, with depressed ends; they n 
about 3 inches in height and 2 Wis 
diameter. The first year the cones are op 
small, being at the end of the growing s* 
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(ith bass wahoo E 
i Pari oy z inch in length. The seed should be 
snl = collected from the three-year-old cones 
ia These are more easily opened and yield a 
es i better class of seed, ` 
a The resulting plants from seed collected 
abn ease atlantica glauca are not always of 
mie the glaucous type. In fact the greater part of 
WJar the plants reared will be found to have re- 
rant a. verted to the darker green of C. atlantica 
place i This tree thrives best on a limy soil though 
S. meei. it is not so exacting in its requirements for 
and ofmi.- soil as it is for atmosphere. In exposed situa- 
Hace, ge- tions it becomes very stunted, and it is not 
broad aks: happy near the sea. | 
Termez The drawback to this variety is its suscepti- 
in kig g- bility to damage by snow. One of the finest 
culture avenues in this country—that is at Murthly, 
Perthsh:re—has been very much disfigured 
owing to the breaking of the branches during 
ver fis wy. Heavy snowfall. a 
Spires, Te Cedrus atlantica was introduced into this 
the hmp Country about the year 1841 from Mount 
mik Atlas, but “where the “glauca” form 
Buna, $. originated I cannot say. J. E. 
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ve A climbing Hydrangea 
badiy For covering a wall, ascending a tree, or 
goba viie Creeping over rocks or stumps Hydrangea 
of fener it: petiolaris (Schizophragma hydrangeoides) is 
Thee sit: an admirable subject. I started one up an 
but Interl- old Alder leaning over some water, and it 
king of raced away. It is now nearly at the top, 
clinging by means of its aerial roots like Ivy 
and embracing the trunk with its pale, nut- 
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some stab, 


soon bleach * 
Quite dine brown branches. Thus it looks very striking 
with its fresh, green, heart-shaped leaves 


5, ME" 
aa autumn), and on lateral growths which stand 
as S, tune out from its support are borne flat corymbs 
reser of inflorescence, the outer blossoms (white) 
The Sie i being sterile and showy. H. petiolaris is 

vrai quite hardy and appears to be indifferent as 
fami y to soil and situation, but it probably enjoys 
mitt" moisture, good drainage, and tolerably good 
wiley" Jand, It can be used for covering sloping 
height es banks, and it also forms a large and hand- 
lasi some spreading shrub if planted in the open 
pram!’ and afforded some temporary support pan! it 


bosm “* gets away. 
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aper“ The Sweet Gum (Liquidambar 
o styraciflua) 
osing yt | 
pE rer Native of the eastern United States, where 
pve, 32° It is usually found growing in swampy 
gyckers ESS ground, and reaching to a height of 150 fect, 
re in garde this very ornamental tree is well suited to 
and thrives in many parts of this country. A 
grove of this planted here 16 years ago is 
"edru 4 pi’ very striking by reason of its lovely leaves 
: _ I autumn, which are very brilliant, all the 
gph, Shades of crimson and orange lighting up Eke 
which geet? lire under the sun's rays, and even without 
re of ths . sunshine quite effective. There are several 
ist fustid large specimens in this country, none of 
" which is, however, likely to attain more than 
` 100 feet in height. The grove of trees above 
«© referred to would average about 20 feet, and 
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eof’ IM years to come will form a glorious crest to 
A., the hill upon which they now stand. 

loca 2, Sussex. E. M. 
qant t, Heather 

e WS The Srottts : TT | 
wert ihe cottish moors are aglow with the 
thas! purple glory of the Teather in autumn, and 
aie ois as . precious. —despite its ‘* common- 
Lene Ress." to use the disparaging word so often 
prs” apolied to wild native flowers—as any of the 
A other Heaths, There are, of course, many 
5 ur Varieties of Heather, none of them prettier 
ete than the common form, and some of thein so 


$ P very dwarf that thev are but fit for the rock 
p garden—and not of very much use there. No 
oe Pant is better adapted for clothing quickly a 

rae Stretch of bare and rubbishy soil, in which it 


2 T, 
wee thrives j . i 
ee i i spite of the hottest and driest 
: wet summer, A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 
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Garden Planning 
IV.—The Herbaceous Border (continued) 
Why not begin boldly with a full blast of colour? 


our mixed border. And first, are we to 

begin gently or with a blaze? Some ex- 
perts pronounce that the full blast of colour 
ought to be approached cautiously ; we should 
begin with subdued and delicate shades, and 
only reach the top note towards the middle of 
the walk. But this, I think, is a matter for 
individual preference. Why not begin boldly, 
an outburst of scarlet or brilliant blue greet- 
ing one with a warm-hearted welcome, or 
beckoning one from afar with its alluring 
glow? Besides, in 100 feet we have not too 
much room for preparations and leading up. 
Let us begin with blue, brilliant pure blue, a 
shade that presents some difficulties, for the 
great majority of blue flowers are not of the 
pure tint, but art mauve-blue, violet-blue, or 
grey-blue. We must give a long space to 
this, as it is so much quieter a colour than 
red or yellow. Let us say qo feet, beginning 
with the deepest shades, and gradually ad- 
vancing to lighter ones till they become quite 
pale. We can have great masses of Del- 
phiniums at the back and Anchusa italica. 
Delphiniums we can get in all shades, from 
the midnight darkness of Zuster Lugden to 
the delicate pallor of Musis Sacrum or 
Yvette Guilbert. If cut back after their first 
glory is over thev will bloom again at the end 
of the summer, and there are some that will 
flower right through the season; and the 
same is true of the Anchusa. For spring we 
have Squills (Scilla sibirica) and the Chiono- 
doxas Luciliz and sardensis, and the lovely 
little Omphalodes verna and Lithospermum, 
besides Pulmonaria and the Virginian Cow- 
slip (Mertensia) and, of course, the Spring 
Gentian. Then we can have a little group 
or two of the truest blue Hyacinths, though 
most of the darks tend to violet and the 
lights to grev. When thev are over, our blue 
breadth will be at its best, for we shall have 
the beautiful Forget-me-not Anchusa (A. 
mvosotidiflora) and Forget-me-nots them- 
selves, the tall Anchusa italica will be coming 
out, and there are several Irises whose blue 
is pure enough to be admitted, as well as the 
dawning glory of the Delphiniums. But I 
would remember the charm of contrast—and, 
indeed, as blue are so scarce, contrasts will 
be doubly useful here. To throw into relief 
the deep blue of Zuster Lugden, for instance, 
I would like to plant a bush of rose-pink 
Lavatera otbia in front of it. A group of 
Lilium candidum must certainly be placed 
among the De!phiniums and Anchusas, and, 
as an alternative to the Lavatera, for it would 
not do to use these two most different pinks 
in the same stretch, I would have a clump of 
the beautiful shrimp-pink Oriental Poppies, 
Mrs. Perry or Jenny Mawson or Lady 
Roscoe, near the front. These Poppies, we 
must remember, die down and have to be 
cleared awav after flowering, and the space 
thev occupied must be covered with some- 
thing else, either the rampant growth of a 
neighbour or something imported. 1 wonder 


Lo us suppos a walk 100 feet long for 


„if one could induce a group of that lovely 


deep blue annual Phacelia to cover the bare 
spot ? 

that will give us the covered shade. One 
might have a generous breadth of Nemophila 
at the light blue end; blue Cornflowers, of 
course, we shall want; the exquisite Con- 
volvulus minor will open its gentian-biue 
salvers to the sun; and the annuat J.arkspurs 
will give a fine bit of colour, Autumn will 
be the most difficult season. We must have 
Salvia patens, but I fear it is the only 
autumnal blue. There is a good autumn 


There are severa! goed blue annuals . 


Aconite, but it is really more a violet than a 
blue, and the trumpeted ‘‘ blue ” Asters are, 
one and all of them, of the mauve and violet 
order, and not to be admitted as successors 
to Delphiniums. 
From pale blue we may go to white, 
warm, creamy-white and primrose, and in- 
crease the tone until we arrive at brilliant 
yellow. The pale yellows and creams should 
have a short space; 10 feet will be enough for 
them. (I surely need not say that in no case 
should the colour masses end in hard lines; 


always the groups should run in and out of - 


each other and the colours blend and 
graduate softly.) The gaudy colours will do 
themselves justice in less space than the quiet 
ones, and 15 feet of massed yellow will be 
emphatic enough for any one. Massed 
vellow, I say, but not a mass of one flower. 
Throughout the breadth the colour deepens, 
till it brings us to warm orange-yellow and 
then to pure orange. We must take heed to 
our transitions here, for the colours which 
graduate into each other do not look well side 
by side. Orange is an ill-neighbour to 
yellow, and a still worse one to scarlet, so we 
must Iead the eve along a deepening scale 
and avoid confronting it with these shades in 
juxtaposition. Fifteen feet of orange will 
give.a good effect, and then we come to the 
climax of the border—2o0 feet of scarlet, 
graduating from orange-red through pure 
vermilion to glorious blood-red. 

But are we to sacrifice the loveliest of 
colours, ‘* Celestial rosy-red, Love's proper 
hue? And the glories of imperial purple, 
with all its variation, from violet to lilac? 
Oh, no; they must have place. If our path 
runs between two borders, as is undoubtedly 
best, we will have these facing the first, 
arranging the colours to give relief to those 
on the opposite hand. Fronting the scarlets 
we will put violet and delicate mauve-blue. 
(And here, let me state, that in order to dis- 
tinguish these intricate shades I am using 
the term mauve to describe the pale blue- 
purpies or light violet, the tint of the wild 
Scabious. I am aware this is a quite arbi- 
trary use of the French name for the Mallow, 
which should suggest a lilac shade, but as 
the term “lilac ” gives a quite definite idea 
of this colour, and we have no name for the 
other range of light purples, it is convenient 
to appropriate ‘‘ mauve ” to the tint of the 
wild Scabious.) Then we will have white, 
pure dead white.. Not very much, for a 
broad white patch would be cold and too hard 
in contrast with the colours, but enough to 
make a decided break between the violets and 
the following group. Even though this face 
velow I do not see what other colour we can 
give it. The end of our border must be pink, 
a pure true pink; so apricot and salmon 
shades cannot be admitted. I should like to 
give a breadth to the rich rose-purples of the 
Willow-herb and wild Foxglove, but thev 
would be too difficult to harmonise with the 
crimsons that must succeed. So we will have 


another veilow group, and really, with such. 


a wealth of subjects td choose from in this 
shade, it should not be difficult to produce a 
different effect. Tet us. on this side, keep 
to the canary and sulphur shades, which will 
make a soft and net unpleasing contrast with 
the succeeding mass. And then—here I'm 
afraid I must depart from mv principtes and 
strike a violent contrast by setting the deep- 
est crimson next our vellow. Facing the pale 
blues we will have deep crimson Sweet 
Willams. Rose Campion, Phlox. Gladiolus, 
and Holivhocks, all deep crimsons, inter- 
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spersed judiciously with lighter shades, for a 
large mass of deep crimson would weary the 
eye. And the lighter shades shall increase 
and thicken until they predominate, and pass 
into the remaining 20 feet or 30 feet of 
border, where all the loveliest pinks, deep, 
full, light, and pale, shall face the deep blues 
across the path. 

If, however, instead of the double borders 
we have one long strip, we must work a 
transition carefully from the blues. And 
here I should advise the reversal of the second 
border, placing pale pink next the deep blues 
and so to crimson, sulphur, white, mauve, 
and violet, or else one could work on the 
principle of tnansition, and graduate the pure 
deep sky-blue through violet to mauve. But 
there is far less choice of blue and violet 
flowers than of reds and orange, so that for 
some seasons the transition may be impossi- 
ble to arrange. | 

So much for colour, and now for season. 
We want to provide attraction for every fort- 
night in the flowering year, an ideal not easy 
of realisation. Let us divide our border into 
to-foot plots and place our groups so that in 
every plot there is something that will be in 
bloom at each of five periods—early spring, 
late spring, midsummer, August, and 
autumn—or at even shorter intervals. In 
dealing with so strong a colour as scarlet our 
groups need not be so large as those of 
quieter tints. <A little scarlet goes a long 
way, and our 2o0-foot length will look quite 
attractive and brilliant when, in April, it is 
starred with Tulips among the flowerless 
clumps. I need not mention more plants by 
name. Everyone will supply his own favour- 
ites, and a good nursery catalogue that tells 
heights and seasons of flowering will enable 
anyone to make a choice. I must give the 
warning, however, that nurserymen and the 
trade generally seem to be singularly de- 
ficient in colour sense, or else singularly 
inept at naming tints. They usually describe 
as ‘‘ bright ” or ‘* intense blue ” soft violet or 
mauve shades; we hear of an “ ultramarine ” 
Aster when no Aster gets nearer blue than 
mauve or violet; and they will use the term 
“ scarlet ?” for any red that is a trifle brighter 
than the normal tint of its class. 


Pink, purple, and white, with a groundwork of grey 
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After season we must consider height and 
manner of growth. What has to be studied 
in this connection is principally the avoidance 
of a slavish regularity while setting each 
group well in view. One doesn’t want a 
herbaceous border in military formation, 


though this does seem to be the ideal of 


Another point is the ques- 
Some authorities forbid 


many gardeners. 
tion of repetition. 


~the use of the same plant more than once, 


and look with horror on a succession of tall 
things like lamp-posts down a street. But 
to my eye there is something very pleasing 
in the crowded informality of the mixed 
border being broken by tall spires at intervals 
—yes, just like lamp-posts. In the difficult 
weeks of August, when the summer flowers 
will go out of bloom before their successors 
have unfolded their buds, I have seen borders 
lit up and the eye carried pleasantly along 
their course by tall Evening Primroses that 
lifted their great towers of pure brimstone all 
down the walk. In my violet-to-pink border 
I am going to plant Clematis trained up tall 
poles at intervals; pale Belle of Woking and 
Lady Londesborough among the deep violets, 
Jackmanni amid the mauves (contrast is here 
my iaim, you see), Gipsy Queen or Ker- 
mesiana among the yellows; and Ville de 
Lyons in the pink portion. However, such 


details are for the individual taste, and the ` 


only universal rule one can offer is, Never let 
yourself be slavishly bound by any rule. As 
soon as a rule is mechanically followed it be- 
comes a fault, 


But a rule upon which everyone will be 
agreed—though it may not have occurred to 
mind—is to consider growth and the shape of 
leaf and flower as well as height. Contrast 
forms as well as colours. Behind a group of 
some small massed bloom, such as Aubrietia, 
Coreopsis, or Catmint, put the slender bells 
of. a Campanula, or spikes of Foxglove, or 
the plumed wands of Bridal Wreath or 
Golden Rod. The sculptured outline of Iris, 
Gladiolus, or Lily should be thrown into 
relief by feathery bloom. (Miss © Jekyll 
mentions, as one of the happiest combinations 
of her garden, St. Bruno’s Lily rising out of 
a forest of London Pride.) The solitary heads 
of Poppies, Daisies, and the like should con- 
trast with broad- 
clustered corymbs or a 
cloudy mass such as 
Gypsophila. The spires 
of Hollyhocks should rise 
above a shrubby growth 
of Dahlias, or Michael- 


mas Daisies, or Sun- 
flowers. 
These points being 


arranged—and there is 
matter here for months 
and even years of careful 
planning and re-arrange- 
ment—we have now only 
_to consider the individual 
preferences of flowers. It 
is no use, for instance, to 
plan a large mass of 
Phlox for a dry, hot 
stretch, or the sun-loving 
plants of a dry climate 
where they will be 
Shadowed by overhang- 
ing foliage. Tender 
things must have shelter, 
and for delicate treasures 
must be reserved the 
choicest nooks. The diffi- 
culties here, however, 
must be solved in work- 
ing as they occur, for so 
much depends upon soil, 
aspect, and climate, that 
beyond a general know- 
ledge of the preferences 
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particular combination on which 


good many years, but years full of 


part of such a garden. 


and small pink Dahlias, Echinops, pi 


We hear from a reader who has tried 4 


Digitized by Google 


of plants there is nothing but exp en 


tell what will flourish and what 
given spot. But there are so x 
subjects that will Howson an W. 
need never be for long at a loss, 


our heart fails us. And thus the 6 
of a herbaceous border will st ret j 


growing delights, such deepenin 
and knowledge, that it would 
matter for regret when we can 
perfect; if it were not that 
finality in gardening, renewals 
ments will still be called for ai $ 
endless zest and novelty, and the increasing 
wealth of lovely- importations and hybrids 
and ever-growing skill will enable us to add 
new touches of loveliness even | o what w 
once pronounced to be unsurpassable pe 
fection. - < =" Mrs. R, S. Garver 
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Grey foliage in the flower bord 
“OW that borders of hardy flowers re 


being renewed it may be well to remind 

readers of the importance of plants wit 
grey foliage as a setting to those 
pink or any kind of purple flowers. 
a garden allows for portions to be all 
special seasons nothing is more 
than to have a whole arrangement in the 
colourings for the month of August and 
part of September. The illustration shows 

tye 


The flowers are tall pink Hollyhoc! 
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purple Gladioli, pink and white Snap 
purple Clematis, and white and purple 
Asters, with two good annuals sown in 
namely, a fine purple form of D 
consolida and Godetia Double Ro 


Cineraria maritima, Artem cian 


bushes of Sea Buckthorn with foliage also 
silver-grey, and other-bushes of Lay 
Olbia and of Ceanothus Gloire de Ve 
The Ceanothus is cut hard back in ti f 
winter, when it forms a quantity of bloc Ing 
twigs. It is a capital thing for such use, for 
its greyish-purple colouring and its time ot 
flowering are both exactly right, antaka 


A 


mains for some weeks in beauty. 
back of the border, that faces the afternoon 
sun, there is also a very strong-growing 
hvbrid Clematis with masses of warm, will 
bloom that is trained over some tall Pea: 
sticks: + SAT e 
A word of caution is needed about two ol 
the grey plants. Artemisia ludoviciana 154 
rampant rooter, sending out great s 
roots all round. It must be taken up even 
year or it will be found to be taking up muti 
more than its allotted space, Full-grown, i 
is about “the height of its relative, the com 
mon Wormwood, and has a spike of blo m 
of much the same character, but more siyen 
in colour. It can be cut back to am 
height, so that it can also be used in tig 
middle spaces. It can even be cut dow! 
almost to the ground, though there isn o need 
to do this, as Stachvs is rather the betteras 
a low front plant. Stachys Janata also wants 
attention, for the upright ee pots, 


| UR 


which appear in May, must be cut ¢ ean oul 
When these are removed the plant sprea 
the root and forms the beautiful si! 


=| 


carpet that is of such value. = Tomi 


Hudsonia ericoides and Arbutus Andrach i 


or 
years to get these two plants, but althoug? 


they are quoted in some catalogues nee" 
never succeeded in securing them. — 
= ; : _ e A'N 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN 
Work of the week 


Pruning and training of climbing plants 
have been the principal occupation during the 

ast week, and much of this work has been 
accomplished, for, with a return of milder 
weather, the workers have been able to make 
greater progress than is possible during frosty 
spells. Two pergolas have been completed, 
and a long fence composed of a varied mix- 
ture of climbers—Roses and other subjects 
which have for various reasons been con- 
sidered unsuitable for pergola or wall—have 
been removed as the work proceeds, being at 
the same time replaced with a climber of 
more importance. Many species of Clematis 
come true and freely from seed and form 
vigorous plants for the -furnishing of high 
walls and fences, and should be more used 
in gardens than they are at the present time. 

The same applies to many of our choicest 
climbing plants, of which Celastrus articu- 
latus, Holboellia, Vitis, Horse Briar (Smilax), 
Pyracantha, and some of the less known 
Cotoneasters, which, if not exactly climbers, 
form very suitable and ornamental subjects 
for the embellishment of walls. Jasminum 
nudiflorum must not be pruned at this season, 
as the growths are now full of buds and 
flowers. The same applies to Pyrus japonica 
in all its forms, and all that can be done in 
respect of these lovely shrubs is to renew 
any necessary ties, leaving the pruning until 
flowering is past. 
_ The orange and scarlet varieties of Pyrus 
Japonica, with a few plants of Jasminum 
nudillorum planted among them, give very 
pretty effects when in bloom, and continue 
over a tong season. The Actinidias are all 
beautiful climbing plants which make 
luxuriant growth each year, but once their 
allotted space has been filled these strong 
growths must be reduced to about five eyes, 
leaving the hard spurry growths untouched, 


‘as it is from these the flowers are produced. 


A. arguta is one of the most beautiful—from 
a flowering point of view—of the family, and 
its leaves during the autumn. are ornamental. 
The trenching of a large piece of ground 
occupied by shrubs—the latter planted in pre- 
pared stations last year—is now being carried 
out, as it is intended that either hardy bulbs 
or flowers should be planted in these open 
Spaces for the time being until the shrubs 
require more room. 

A nice group of Cistus purpureus has been 
planted out on a sunny slope. ~Planting of 
herbaceous and alpine plants has been almost 
impossible—certainly unwise—during the 
Past week, owing to the sticky condition of 
the soil, and anv such arriving have been 
heeled temporarily into beds of sand made 
for the purpose. ` E.M. 


Iberis Little Gem 


For the small rockery or close to the front 
of the border Iberis Little Gem is the best of 
the truly hardy perennial Candytufts, and it 
Is gratifying to those who recollect when it 
Was introduced to see that it continues to in- 
crease in favour. It is really a boon to the 
owner of a very small-rock garden, where 
the larger perennial Candytufts occupy too 
much space, and although they may be cut 
back, they do not look so natural as when 
left to grow into big masses with the merest 
modicum of pruning to keep in shape. Little 

em iS so neat in every way that it takes 
many years for it to become too large for the 
rockery or the front of the border, and it may 
thus be purchased by the owner of the little 
garden with decided advantage. It is a 
miniature of I. sempervirens, with small, 
neat, evergreen foliage and heads of smallish 
Pure white flowers. S. ARNOTT. 
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VEGETABLES 


Seed Potatoes 


A comparison of experience from different 
parts of the country where the many varieties 
of Potatoes now in commerce are grown 
rather largely is very instructive, and the 
occasional notes in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
are very welcome, especially to those who, 
like myself, are interested in allotment cul- 
ture and have to deal with the question of the 
most suitable varieties and the purchase of 
seed for some 15 acres. This is about the 
acreage here, and nearly one-half is annually 
in Potatoes. One has to be careful in the 
selection, for the soil (a heavy loam over-lying 
clay) is hardly an ideal one for Potatoes, and 
as there is little light manure and hardly any 
leaf-soil to be had not much opportunity of 
lightening it except by extra tilth. The best 
holders turn’ the ground up. roughly in 
autumn and fork it over again in the spring 
before planting. Not many early sorts are 
grown. Express, Epicure, and Early Mid- 
lothian have been most in favour, but neither 
is quite satisfactory, and a trial was given 
this year to Arran Rose, with the result that 
it will be more largely grown next season. 
For mid-season work our two best are Arran 
Comrade and Great Scot, and there is little 
to choose between them either for cropping 
or quality. We have had to discard Majestic 
(page 647), for although a good cropper it 
turns out close and watery from this soil, and 
there is a tendency to hollowness in the larger 
tubers, the Jatter disability being also found 
in the Lochar if the season is at all damp. 
The two best late sorts this year are Arran 
Chief and Tinwald Perfection, and they will 
be the most in request next spring. It has 
taken a long time to give up old sorts like 
Up-to-Date and The Factor. Although good 
croppers, and of excellent quality, they are, 
unfortunately, very subject to disease, and in 
wet scasons there is a big percentage of bad 
tubers. 

The above notes apply to the allotment ex- 
perience. 
opportunities for lightening the soil, I stick 
to my old favourites, May Queen and 


Windsor Castle. E. B. S. 
Hardwick, near Aylesbury. 


Setting apart ground for vegetables 


Those who desire to obtain the very best 
results from their gardens, and who will take 
the opportunity during the winter months of 
considering what they will plant the follow- 
ing season, and set apart the ground for 
specific cropping, are more likely to succeed 
than those who, working without a plan, 
sow and plant until the whole of the ground 
is covered, without any regard to what was 
grown on it the previous year. Time and 
again one notices where failures have oc- 
curred. The blame has been through lack of 
forethought. Itis one of the hardest things, 
when a vegetable garden has been cleared of 
the remnants of an old crop, and the ground 
dug over for the winter, to afterwards locate 
the exact position where last season it was 
plentifully manured, and so instead of reserv- 
ing such ground for root crops like Parsnips, 
Beet, and Carrots, which are best served 
when grown in soil manured the previous 
vear, it is lost sight of. Again in regard to 
Peas. It is not the wisest course to occupy 
the same site two years running with them, 
but fresh quarters should be selected, trench- 
ing the ground in winter, working in good 
manure in the bottom and middle spits, and 


giving a good dressing of lime. Both Runner 


and French Beans should be sown where the 
soil is the deepest, and in their case much 
useful work may be done in the winter by 


In my own small garden, with © 


deep digging or trenching and supplying the 
base with what manure is possible. 

Leeks are a good paying crop if they are 
provided with liberal feeding ground. Few 
amateurs specialise in them. As a rule they 
sow their seed much too late. Instead of 
doing so early in February they defer doing 
so often until April, and consequently much 
valuable time is lost, for the larger a Leek 
can be grown the better it is. Then, too, 
they are sometimes planted out on ground 
with only a smattering of manure in it. They 
are worth doing well in this particular. It is 
about the only extravagance one need go to, 
as a good start with Leeks invariably means 
a good ending. 

Winter Greens ought to be treated in the 
same liberal manner, and ground allocated to 
them from the first, and-not planted between 
other crops. One sees the advantage of this 
policy demonstrated every year in the case of 


Brussels Sprouts, which require a longer’ 


tenure than most Winter Greens and pay for 
it by better crops. Potatoes are the mainstay 
in most households, and ground intended for 
them next season should be turned up roughly 
during the winter and thus sweetened and 
rendered light. It is better to avoid growing 
Potatoes on the same ground two years in suc- 
cession. Spinach is a quick maturing vege- 
table, and sowings should be made for succes- 
sion. It is well to remember that it is grate- 
ful for shade, which ensures steady growth, 
and therefore sowings between rows of tall 
Peas or Runner Beans ought to be arranged 
for as well as breadths in more open quarters. 


Celery trenches can be made any time. 


during the winter as convenient, and if got 
out to a good depth a deal of vegetable refuse 
can be deposited at the bottoin to rot, subse- 
quently filling part of it up with soil and 
throwing in manure, house slops, and soot, 
so that by planting time in June the medium 
for the plants will be in right condition. The 
ridges of Celery trenches may be used for 
catch crops like Radishes, Lettuce, or Spinach 
if a little manure is incorporated with the sur- 
face soil. LEAHURST. 


Good Celery 


There is a vast difference between large 
Celery and good Celery. Conceivably, large 
Celery may be good, but such is not always 
the case. The striving after mammoth 
stalks is, I venture to think, wrong. Such 
never possess that crispness or that sweet, 
nutty flavour which are desirable in Celery 
which is to be eaten in the orthodox manner. 
Large and coarse Celery may be suitable 
enough for stewing, but weil-grown, medium- 
sized produce is much to be preferred. Not 
only is such more easily cleaned, but it 
requires less cutting, and there is much less 
waste. Admittedly, large roots mav possibly 
keep better, and they mav be useful late in 


the season, but the produce is never, in my — 


opinion, of more than moderate quality. At 
one time I was a devotee of the practice of 
growing large stalks, but experience has led 
me to depart from that practice and to con- 
centrate on  gquickly-grown medium-sized 
Celery. I emphasise the words *‘quick!y- 
grown,” for, as is well known, Celery which, 
by reason of slow growth or which receives 
a check during its growth, is stringv and 
woody, and is, in addition, liable to go to 
seed at an early date. Everyone kas his 
favourite varieties, and I do not propose to 
mention anv by name. The point I desire to 
make is that, no matter what Celery is 
favoured, or whether that be white, pink, or 
red, the medium-sized root is, bevond ques- 
tion, the best for table in an uncooked state, 
while the flavour is better. W. McG. 
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THE WEEK’S. WORK 


| Southern, Counties 
Top-dressing wall fruit-tree borders. 


When the mulching of that portion of the 
border designated the alley is systematically 


carried out both for the conservation of mois- 


ture as well as affording nutriment, the sur- 
face soil, as a result of its becoming crowded 
with hungry feeding roots, is soon exhausted 


‘and needs to be removed and replaced with 


fresh every few seasons. - The present is a 
good time for doing so, as the soil, being in 


a thoroughly moist state, can be more easily 
broken up and worked out from among the: 


roots with a minimum of loss in regard to the 
latter than when in drier, compact condition. 
From 3 inches to 4 inches deep is usually a 
sufficient depth to. remove, but in cases where 
the soil is inert for some distance down, and 
roots not over plentiful, it is then advan- 


' tageous to go deeper. Compost for replacing 


that. taken out should be of the best descrip- 


tion: Fibrous calcareous loam, or the nearest. 


approach to it, should form the basis. To 
every cartload required add, after it has been 
roughly chopped to pieces, a barrow-load of 
wood-ashes, or two barrow-loads: of burnt 
soil, one of old.mortar-rubbish, or 4 cwt. bone- 
meal and about 4 bushel of soot. If possible 


mix under cover and use as required. Secure © 


firmness by treading and leave the surface 
level. The foregoing treatment is applicable 
to all wall-trained trees, but more especially 
for Apricots, Peaches, Nectarines, Plums, 
Cherries, and cordon Pears on the Quince. 
Cordons grown in the open and trained to 
wire and other forms of trellis also need 
biennial or triennial top-dressing. 


The orchard 


After whatever is required in the way of 


pruning, etc., is finished, and the prunings 
collected and burnt, attention should be direc- 
‘ted to the cleansing of the trees. If too large | 
for spraying they should be dusted with fresh- A 
slaked lime when damp after rain or fog. 

The old-fashioned custom of white-washing 


the stems in such cases also does good. Un- 
less the ground is cultivated beneath the 
trees, or if on Grass and the latter is grazed, 
manurial assistance in some shape or form 
should be afforded. Here is an instance in 
which liquid manure may be profitably dis- 
posed of, as the soil is now in just the right 
condition to retain all its nutritive properties. 


Figs 
The trees from which an early crop of fruit 
is to be taken should now be pruned and 
cleaned, whether planted out or in pots, and 


the house made ready for a start to be made. 


in the beginning of the year. Trees in suc- 
cessional houses should also.be pruned, 
cleaned, and attention devoted to the curtail- 
ment of the reot run if the growth has fur- 


nished proof that the trees are getting out of | 


hand. 


Early Melons E | 
If ripe fruit is required in April or May, 


sow seed singly in thumb-pots filled with loam. 


in. state and raise in heat. Shift into 
anor s-inch pots as soon as they have 
made true leaves and are well rooted, and 
afford all light:possible. In the meantime get 
the house in which they are to be grown 
ready. This, it should be stated, must be well 
supplied with top and bottom heat. ae 
sticks are needed to support the plants unti 
they reach the first wire. The distance ae 
to put out the plants depends on the system o 
cultivation that finds favour. a, 


_ decayed vegetation. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Midland Counties 


 Perpetual-flowering Carnations lee 


At this dull season there is no. flower to 
equal these for cutting. ns 
Encħantress are most reliable, and at the pre- 


‘sent time are producing good blooms of love!y 
shades. 


Other good varieties now in full 
bloom include Destiny, Peerless, Mary All- 
wood, Laddie, Baroness de Brienen, Triumph, 
Rose Dore, White Pearl, White Wondér, etc. 


An atmospheric temperature of 50 degs. is ` 


maintained when the weather is. mild, but 
rather than resort to much fire-heat it is 
allowed to drop to 45 degs., or even 40 degs., 
in very cold weather. 
given on all favourable occasions. For the 
next six weeks the most trying time in Car- 
nation culture—manure, if applied at’all, must 
be meted out with great judgment. Nitro- 
genous manures especially ‘should be used 
with the greatest caution or a flaccid condition 
of the flower, accompanied by a weak calyx, 
‘that more often than not splits, will be the re- 
sult. A cause of weakness in some variéties 
is the production of too many growths, which, 


if not reduced, do not flower; or only yield 


small, inferior blooms. Varieties showing a 


tendency to this should be examined and be ~ 


thinned two or three times as required. The 
growths left will in a very short time increase 
in vigour and produce good blooms. | 


The rock garden 


This needs frequent attention, as leaves 
collect in nooks and crannies where their pre- 
sence may soon destroy some tiny gem which 
withstands the severest of frosts or heavy falls 
of snow, but which resents a covering of 
After hard frosts, too, 
some shallow-rooting subjects may be found 
partially raised from their bed. These require 
to be carefully replaced and made firm before 
another spell of frost is experienced. Plants 
like Androsace Chumbyi, A. lanuginosa, A. 


sarmentosa, and. many others require the pro- 


tection of a piece of glass fastened in such a ~- 


way as to allow the plants to have plenty of 
light and air, but to protect them from ex- 
cessive rains. Other tender plants, like 
Gerbera Jamesoni are also better for slight 
protection. When severe frost is expected a 
covering of Spruce or Silver Fir branches laid 


over them in the manner of roofing tiles will! 


carry off excessive moisture without 
altogether stopping ventilation. In this 
locality dampness is our greatest-enemy. Pre- 
parations for planting the stocks of Alpine 
plants (raised from cuttings and seeds, and 
now being wintered in cold frames) will be 
carried out as opportunity occurs. The posi- 
tions chosen for the various plants are marked 
with labels, and the allotted spaces filled with 
suitable soil, so that when planting time 


arrives all will be in readiness to receive the ` 


plants. . 


Fruit and vegetable crops a 
The past season will long be remembered in 


this locality as one of the worst on record for. 


hardy fruits. There was an excellent promise 
of most kinds of fruit, but severe frosts in 
May destroyed all prospects. On May 23rd 
11 degs. of frost were registered in these gar- 
dens. Vegetables generally were both plenti- 
ful and good, though many crops were some- 
what late. Cauliflowers wintered in cold 
frames planted out the second week in April ' 
were spoilt by frost, but later batches gave 
excellent results. Peas were slightly under 
the average, but Beans, though late, have 
seldom been better. Onions, Carrots, Tur- 
nips, Beetroot, and Celery were all excellent. 


F. W.-G. 


All-the forms of- 
season for Grapes of the Gros Colman and 


-better to use fuel in spring than to spare it 
Ventilation is freely © 


give the Cherry-trees a good syringing with 


cleansing Morello Cherries. 
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Scotland 


Late vinery ) 

Now that all the Grapes have been eut the 
shoots may be shortened to rather more than 
half their length, and, while a little heat may 
be run through the pipes, the house stiould 
be thrown wide open. This has been a bad 


Lady Downe’s sorts—the former having been 
far from satisfactory, owing to the indiflerent 
colouring of the berries. On the other hand, 
Gros Maroc, in the same house, was very 
fine. In late houses it is advisable to give 
abundance of heat in the earlier stages in 
order that the ripening may not be reached 
just as the sun-heat begins to decline. It js 


at that time and endeavour to make up lee. 
way in October. 
Pruning 

This work ought to be pushed on. It is 
usually customary to leave Morello Cherries 
until the other pruning is completed. When 
the young bearing wood is laid in it pays to 


a strong solution of some good insecticide, 
I have found Sunlight soap very useful for 


Materials for potting 

Frosty weather gives an opportunity for 
laying in a fresh supply of turf for potting 
The surface of a field which has been closely 


. grazed by sheep or by deer is unequalled for 


the «majority of pot plants. The tures 
should not be cut thicker than 2 inches, and 
they may be built either in a square-heap or 
in the form of a ridge, with a layer of horse. 


manure between each row of turves. Treated 


so, this will be suitable for Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, and Chrysanthemums in six 
months’ time. If there be any surplus soot 
it may, with advantage, be scattered over the 
completed turf-hill. 


. Peaches on walls 


Although many prefer to leave the pruning 


-of Peach-trees on walls until spring, yet there 


is no valid reason against doing the work 
now while the weather is frosty. The shoots 
can safely be laid in considerably closer than 
is customary for trees of the same fruit under 
glass, but, at the same time, overcrowding 


. must be guarded against. Opinions differ as 


to the advisability of mulching out-of-door 
Peach borders when training is completed, 
but my practice has always been to mulch 
rather heavily on the completion of pruning. 


Any young trees which have made excessive 


growth may safely be lifted, have their roots 


Shortened, and be replanted—this, naturally, 


being done during open weather. 


Vegetable garden 


Mice -are, at times, troublesome during 
winter among root and other crops in the 


garden, and trapping or poisoning should be 
promptly attended to. Successional batches 
of Rhubarb and of Seakale ought to be got 
in so that no break may occur in the supply. 
When preparing the crowns of Seakale for 
forcing, the thinner ends of the thongs 


‘should be cut off, tied in bundles, and laid 


aside in sand for planting at a later date. 


Endive should be lifted and placed in & 


darkened ‘house to blanch, lifting only a 
limited number of plants at a time. nage 
having completed its growth, can be lifte 
from the lines and laid in readiness, thickly, 
in a rather deep trench. French Beans tan 
be sown in pots, but they require, at m 
season, a warm house and are (1 consider) a 
costly crop to produce. Protect Lettuces ‘ 
frames, and make small ne of Mustar 
; -¢ r days. 
and Cress every three or fou W. McG. 
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FRUIT 


Gooseberry Trumpeter 


The subject of our illustration is a Goose- 
berry deserving greater attention than it ob- 
tains in many quarters as a first-class dessert 
variety. Forming a spreading-habited bush, 
it is very free-bearing, so free, in fact, that 
this is a secondary claim of merit, as it will 


stand hard thinning in good seasons for 


cooking and bottling at any time be- 
fore the ripening season arrives. Not often 
does Trumpeter .fail us, and on our very 
heavy clay soil it does as well as any variety 
we grow. For dessert the fruit is excel- 
lent, being of large size and of most attractive 
orange-yellow colour when fully ripened, 
further appealing owing to its having a 
perfectly smooth skin-without the hair found 
on so many other varieties. Of its flavour 
all that need be said is, that once a berry has 
‘been tasted, there is an immediate desire for 
more, for it is most excellent to the palate. 
~Epwin Beckett, V.M.H. 


Elstree, Herts. 


Red-spider on Vines 
Will Mr. Wm. Taylor, who writes on 
Grape-growing in a recent issue, kindly tell 
us how to keep down red-spider without 
syringing and damping down? ~*~ Mont. 

[I do not object to damping in the early 
part of a hot day, when one is obliged to 
have a large amount of ventilation, but I do 
object to it at closing time, excepting where 
Vines are being forced with a considerable 
amount of artificial heat. 

Although red-spider delights in a hot, dry 
atmosphere, syringing and damping will not 
rid us of it when it gains a footing, nor will 
it prevent it coming. By keeping the atmo- 
sphere too moist you prevent the healthy 
development of the leaves, and also of the 


fruit. 
There are several vineries on which I give 


occasional advice, and only in one case / 


during this season has there been any trouble 
with red-spider. On the other hand, I know 
of many cases where much syringing and 
damping have been practised and the insects 
were the conquerors. I find no difficulty in 
getting rid of the pest if the fruit can be 
gathered early in September and before the 
mites go into a dormant state for the winter. 
Sulphur is first mixed with a little soapy 
water to the consistency of paste (it will not 
easily mix with clear water), then sufficient 
water is added to allow it to pass through 
the nozzle of a large svringe, and by placing 
the finger against the nozzle a spray which 
covers every portion of the leaves, stems, 
woodwork, and walls is formed. The house 
is then closed whenever there is likely to be 
a shade temperature of 8o degs. to 85 degs., 
and if this is followed up for several days 
the enemy will succumb to the fumes. It is 
too late to carry out this now, but it should 
be remembered for another season. 

As soon as pruning is finished dissolve soft- 
soap, } Ib. to the gallon of warm water, and 
mix sulphur with it to the consistency of 
paint. Apply this with a brush, not omitting 
the buds, as many advise. The mixture will 
do them no harm, but rubbing them hard 
will. It is well to repeat this operation in a 
week’s time, to make sure that no spot is 
missed. Only the loose bark should be re- 
moved. The inner bark is liable, if exposed, 
to absorb some of the soap, which is poison 
to it. The soap, at the strength recom- 
mended, will kill all insects with which it 
comes into contact, and the sulphur, though 
it will do no good at present, owing to the 
low temperature, will retain much of its 
Potency till the following summer, when it 
will become warmed up and emit sulphurous 
acid gas. Campbell's sulphur vapouriser will 


tions. 
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Trumpeter, a first class dessert Gooseberry . 


completely kill red-spider and also mildew, 


but it will leave a dusty sediment on the 
fruit. This can be removed early on the fol- 
lowing morning before a rise of temperature 
causes condensation on the berries, by using 
a strong pair of ordinary bellows, and I have 
also removed it by syringing with soft water. 
If it is allowed to remain for a day or two it 
is dificult to remove, and the berries have 
the appearance of bearing an extra amount 
of bloom. It is not safe to use this machine 
while the berries are quite young, for it will 
cause rust, but when stoning is reached it is 
quite safe. 

The old-fashioned plan of placing sulphur 
on the pipes where there is sufficient of them 
to raise the temperature at night to 80 degs. 
is also effectual. Two or three hours at this 
temperature will be sufficient, but, like the 
preceding remedy, it must not be applied 
while the berries are quite young. 

A sharp look-out for the enemy should 
alwavs be kept when the Vines are starting 
into growth. It may happen that a single 
insect may have escaped, and as the adult at 
this time will be reallv red, a sharp eve may 
be able to detect it before it becomes the 
parent of a numerous family. Shoutd it, 
however, start its work before detection, a 
little spraving with soft-soap, 2 ozs. to the 
gallon, a little sulphur dusted over, or a 
little nicotine wash applied locally may pre- 
vent further disaster. Either of these 
remedies will disfigure the tender fruit some- 
what, and svringing with soapy water will 
be preferable if the attack is onlv slight and 
time can be found to do it. Still, it will be 
better to disfigure a bunch or two rather than 
run the risk of having the whole crop 
damaged. Remember that Vines badly 
damaged bv insects one season, though such 
insects may be exterminated, are not likely 
to be as good as one could wish during the 
season following.—W™. Taytor.] 


Grapes splitting 

I shail be glad to know the varieties of 
Grapes liable to splitting, and also the best 
remedy to prevent this. Mont. 

[The splitting of berries, and what is called 
scalding. are brought about by similar condi- 
Some varieties become ‘ scalded ” 
and others are more liable to split. It gener- 
ally happens at the time, or Just before, they 
start the second sweliing. 


It is well known that there is no percepti- 
ble increase in the size of the berry during 
the stoning. The skin, for some reason, 
cannot be induced to expand, and we know 
that water, when heated, will do so. Per- 
haps go per cent. of the fruit at this stage is 
water, and if there is much rise of tempera- 
ture in that water it will naturally want more 
room. As the skin cannot expand how is the 
extra volume of water to be accommodated ? 
The pressure from within bursts the skin of 
some varieties, notably Madresfield Court 
and Foster's Seedling, while others, such as 
Alicante, Lady Downe’s, and Muscat of 
Alexandria, have their cells ruptured, and a 
certain amount of decay sets in. I believe 
that if the temperature was always the same, 
neither of these calamities would happen. 
That cannot be. It is sometimes recom- 
mended, and probably practised, to stint 
Madresfield Court with water when it ap- 
proaches the second swelling. This is bad 
advice, because the skin is likely to become 
more set when there is a deficiency of water. 
Then others recommend limiting the leaf 
growth. I have done so, and not only 
prevented cracking, but also prevented 
colouring. 

After many experiments I have not always 
been abie to prevent a few berries cracking, 
but of late have not had any bunches spoiled 
in this way. The plan I follow is never to 
stint with water, never to apply anv stimu- 
lant after the commencement of stoning, to 
keep a fairly even temperature, and not to 
exceed So degs. if it can be prevented, and in 
no case to defer ventilation till the tempera- 
ture has risen or allow a rise after closing. 
If the temperature does not rise higher than 
the figure given, and there are no great and 
rapid fluctuations, vou are not likely to have 
much splitting or scalding. Where there is 
fire-heat there is additional securitv, hence, 
when Madresfield Court is forced early in 
the season, before the sun has much power, 
I imagine, though I have not proved it, there 
is not much cracking.—Ws, Taytor.] 


The early vinery 


The borders mav be freshened up with 
some chopped turfy loam to which has been 
added a little good fertiliser. In practice it 
wil be found that repeated doses of stimu- 
lants are not desirable in the earlier stages, 
Bone-meal is good and safe, and may be 
used until the stoning is over. i 
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BEES 


Their power and use of sight 


The power of sight in bees is remarkable. ) 


They seem able to perceive objects from a 
great distance clearly and very rapidly, but 
yet at close quarters fail accurately to 
identify. For instance; in making for home, 
bees take the shortest course—make a ‘‘ bee- 
line,” 
the different objects of which they have taken 
careful mental note, 


and be immediately utilised, even. while far 
away, because the speed of the bees’. flight 
would forbid any tardy recognition of route- 


marks, when the bees came near to them, in » 
flight. On arriving in the near proximity to 


the hive, however, the power of the bees’ 
sight to identify seems small, if not altogether 


absent, because, if a standard hive be moved — 
a few feet away from its ordinary location on 


a bee-flying day, and a skep substituted for it 
on its old stand, the bees appear to. be unable 
to identify.their old home, but enter the skep, 
so utterly different in appearance, with 
scarcely any hesitation. | a 

Of course, that incomprehensible power of 
instinct enters into this matter, no doubt, 


very considerably, but I am only able to ` 
deduce my conclusion from known premises 


regarding sight, by the natural analogy of the 
human sense of seeing. Itis also conceivable 


` that bees were ahead of man in their know- 


ledge of the air (or is it ether?). Bees may 
have known wireless telegraphy from their 
birth, and therefore may use, naturally, the 
air-waves ceaselessly thrown out by the 
operators in the wireless department of their 
hive to guide them in flight. This wild 
theory, however, is upset by the fact that 
near home they will enter a strange hive on 
the old location while their own hive may be 
but a few feet away. Whatever instinct may 


be, in this matter of direction, it is clearly 


helped by visible objects, inasmuch as bees 
will never return to their hive if carried any 
considerable distance from it. They train 
themselves to long distances by travelling 
short distances on the same route. In this 


they resemble the carrier pigeon, of course. . 


Both have to learn the route or line of direc- 
tion—obviously by their use of their wonder- 
ful sight. | 

But, then, it is certain that though they 
appear to fail in their identification of objects, 
bees do identify colour and can readily and 
immediately distinguish one colour from 
another, favouring some colours over others. 
Sir John Lubbock conclusively proved this in 
a very interesting way often quoted. If it is 
a matter of giving some colours preference 
over others, the fact of their identifying cer- 
tain favoured colours remains. | 

Sir John Lubbock. placed honey on simi- 
larly-shaped and equally-sized slips, of paper 
of different éolours. When a bee had re- 


peatedly visited slip A of one colour, slip B- 


of another colour was put in slip A’s place, 
and vice versd. The returning bee did not 
fly to slip B for honey which was on it, 
although it was on slip A’s location. It went, 
obviously led by the colour, to slip A again, 
and ignored slip B. Repeated experiments 
had unvarying results. The memory of 
colour triumphed over the memory of posi- 
tion. The sense of identification of colour 
was stronger than the sense of identification 
of location. A further development was at- 
tempted which proved that bees preferred 
some colours to others to a very marked 
degree. Slips of black, white, yellow, 
orange, green, blue, and red were smeared 
with honey. Careful observation showed 
that while two or three bees paid 21 visits to 


in fact—obviously using on the route. 


on their ‘outward | 
journey, as marks in the line of direction. | 


Berberis. 
These marks must be spied a great way off. 
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the orange and yellow slips, the other five 


` colours-only received attention on four occa- 
sions between them all. A shuffling of the 


colours -gave the election result, thus :— 


Orange and :yellow, 22 votes; all others, 10 


votes, ~ - E 

How'does this colour test bear upon practi- 
cal bee-keeping? I'think in some such way 
as this. When. bees begin first to move in 


the year for foraging purposes the chief 
flowers available are yellow or orange, such 
-as Winter Aconite, Yellow (orange) Crocus, 


Wallflower, Willow, Primrose, Coltsfoot, and 
Nature seems to teach the bee, 
therefore, to favour, and to give priority to, 
the colour which ‘she ‘sends forth first in her 
spring flowers, in their earliest search of the 


year for the necessaries of the hive—pollen 


and honey—in` that order of importance. I 
myself have always noticed- the preference 


which ‘bees show for the’ saffron, or orange, 


Crocus over the blue. 
“he respective values of the above few 
spring flowers are interesting to note and are 


A 


usually given as follows :— 


z : _ Honey value. Pollen value. 


SA ok Per cent, Per cent. 
Winter Acónite... 10 YE 20 
Crocus eooo ... 30 TK 30 


Wallflower > 50 fe 40 
Willow — 


v? 100 
Hazel 1... * — peš 50 
Primrose... - ... — EP 30 
Coltsfoot... —... 30 Pe 50 
Berberis ... —... 30 pt BE AO 


In every case but one it will be observed how 
superior the above flowers are for the supply 


of pollen (over honey)—that nitrogenous 


necessity for the oncoming brood in the hive, 
and in which element honey alone is deficient. 

I have purposely omitted the white Arabis 
from the above flowers, not because it is 
white, but because its flowering time is 
irregular, and not necessarily spring. The 
red flowering Currant (Ribes samguineum) is 
an exception to the yellow spring flowers. It 


is, however, not early in bloom everywhere, I 


believe, and certainly not as early as the 
yellow flowers named. The Willow (Salix 
caprea) provides a remarkable flower for bees. 


‘As soon as the catkins appear, the bees will 


be observed to abandon all ‘other sources of 
pollen supply in favour of the lavish harvest 
they can more easily load into their bags 


from. the male flower of this species of 
Willow. 


Bees and bee-keeping 

The Rev. J. A. A. Wicksteed, M.A., gave 
a very interesting lecture to the members of 
the Tunbridge Wells Natural History and 
Philosophical Society recently on the subject 
of ‘“ Bees and Bee-keeping,” illustrated by 
lantern slide photographs. The lecturer dealt 
with the various duties that are assigned to 
the bees. 
pollen - carriers, sentries, 
scavengers, and undertakers, and he pointed 
out that under certain conditions it is possi- 
ble for a worker bee to undertake some of the 
duties of the queen. It is very extraordinary 
that one bee should be selected by the hive to 
take the place of a queen in a queenless 
stock. It was pointed out, however, that the 
laying worker was capable. of laying only 
drone eggs, and that, in consequence, the 
stock of bees would in time dwindle away. 


The lecturer pointed out the disadvantages 
of the old skep as compared with the modern 
hive. At the same time he instanced one 
great advantage that the old skep had over 
the modern hive, viz., that it is much warmer. 
The lecturer had noticed in his apiary this 
winter that the bees in an old skep hive were 
the first to be out taking their cleansing 
flight during bright, sunny mornings,: and 
many beekeepers of the old school were more 


Some performed. the duties `of 
water - carriers, 


portance, as unless one h 


‘there is a deal of apathy display 
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successful in wintering their stocks in skeps 
than they have been with the modern box 
hive. We had always imagined thatthe 
noise made by beekeepers in the country with 
a tin tray and key at a time when the bees 
were swarming was for the purpose -of 
creating alarm, so that people in the neigh. 
hourhood should know that the bees were 
swarming, but the Rev. J. A. A. Wicksteed 
traced the origin of this custom back to the 
times of the ancient Greeks. 

He added one more to the list of the 
enemies of the bee, viz., the night-jar, which 
he had seen sitting on his hives during sum. 
mer evenings, although he had not actually 


seen the night-jar taking the bees, yet his. | 


suspicions were aroused, 


The trials of allotment holders 


Just at present many allotment holders are 
suffering hardship by having to give up their 
gardens through increased rents being im 
posed which they cannot afford, whilst in 
some instances they have no choice, as they 
have had to vacate the plots owing to the 
land being required for building. No one, of 
course, can reasonably expect to retain land 
where houses are being built, having regard 
to the great shortage of houses which still 
prevails, but it ought not to be within the 
power of anyone owning land to turn mea off 
plots which have involved much labour unless 
the site is actually required for building. | 
know of at least one site comprising quite a 
number of ‘‘ holders ”? who received notice to 
quit a year ago, but up to the present only 
two houses have been erected on the land, the 
rest being in a much worse condition than 
it was as pasture land, being a conglomera 
tion of weeds, Docks, Groundsel, and the like, 
besides vegetables such as Parsnips, Celery, 
and Cabbage having been allowed to flower 
and spread seed in all directions. What is 
more exasperating in this particular case is 
that after the owner of the land found he 
could not dispose of the ground to prospec 
tive builders he offered it to the holders again, 
who refused to have anything more to do with 
it seeing that it is now weed-ridden. 

All this has acted adversely in the interests 
of gardening, and many who took it up with 
great enthusiasm at first have now given It 
up in disgust. In another case a large num 
ber of men had to vacate ground which had 
been brought into good workable condition 
after much strenuous labour because it was 
wanted for a public park, and it was ploughed 
and sown with Grass seed for this, but the 
Corporation owning the land cannot false 
the money required—a large sum—and there 
is no immediate prospect of their beng able 
to do so. It is only fair, however, to state 


that the Corporation in question offered the 


allotment holders further land a little distance 
away, but as the offer was not made unt 
Mav—of a Grass field—only a few would, 60 
late, tackle turning over sods, and the i 
mainder has given up the idea of gardening. 
These are but a few of the handicaps. to 
which many allotment holders have been e 
ject, and have resulted in societies = 
formed to acquire land on the instalment pir 
chase plan. In most instances it means ek 
have now further to walk to pursue t 


i is of the first inr 
but security of tenure is of the firs 
L aa as this all the labour 


t 
Idenly brought to naught by recelp 
may be suddenly brough ty Town 


of a notice to quit some morning sition ol 
Councils have yet power for the acquisht 


= but at the present tl 
land for allotments, bu ad in putting 


; ; AN. 
the power into practice. TownsH 
tters 
All correspondence on editorial a 
should be addressed to the Editor, 


dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverle 
London, H.O., and not to individuals 
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Answers to Correspondents 


. Questions —Querics and answers are inserted 
in GARDBNING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on ono side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. À 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Salvia splendens grandiflora 

(T.).—If you leave your Salvias in the 
frame it is very probable, in the event of a 
long spell of frost, that they would perish 
from damp, however protected, hence your 
better way will be to pot them and place in a 
good, light position in the greenhouse—that 
is to say, a structure whose minimum tem- 
perature is about 45 degs. Give sufficient 
water to keep the soil slightly moist, but no 
more; indeed, the object is to maintain the 
plants in a quiet state till the spring, when 
young shoots will be pushed out freely. These 
shoots will strike without difficulty if taken 
off at a length of about 3 inches, dibbled into 
pots of sandy soil, and placed in a close 
propagating-case in the warmest part of the 
greenhouse. Of course, these cultings must 
be shaded from the sun till rooted. When 
potted off pinch out the growing points in 
order to encourage a bushy habit, and, 
directly the roots take hold of the new soil, 
give plenty of air. One thing to be particu- 
larly careful about during the early stages of 
this Salvia under glass is to sce that the 
foliage does not get affected by red-spider, as 
it soon causes a good deal of damage. Too 
dry an atmosphere is especially favourable to 
the development of this pest. 


Chrysanthemums failing 

Would you kindly tell me the cause of 
several of my Chrysanthemums going like 
the enclosed? The soil used is turf dug in 
November and stacked in a dry place, old 
hotbed manure, and old road dirt from coun- 
try road where no tar has been used. The 
kind sent is Josephine Bernier. I am adding 
‘lime and bone-meal this year, I get a grand 
show of blooms and the plants look healthy 
and strong. GARDENER. 


[Your experience is that of most cultiva- 
lors. One variety goes wrong during 
the season without ‘any apparent cause. If 
that variety be one that the grower is desirous 
of keeping, the best wav is to discard the 
stock which has not done well and change it 
by obtaining cuttings from another source. 


_ This plan is usually successful in retaining 


the whole collection in a healthy state. The 
addition of lime and bone-meal to your soil is 
a good suggestion, especially as you are in 
the habit of stacking the compost some time 
before it is used.] 


Rock plants under trees 

(U.).—We fear that little besides Ferns 
would do satisfactorily in the dense shade of 
a Beech-tree. Manv plants grow more freely 
In partial shade than when exposed to the 
full sunlight, but the foliage of the Beech is 
so thick that flowering plants cannot live 
under it. London Pride, Saxifrage, and the 
Various kinds of Periwinkles might be tried. 
The situation is, however, suitable for most 
kinds of hardy Ferns, and we think that the 
best plan would be to devote it to their 
culture, 


m ee ee 


Naming plants ~All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair ezamples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 


Plants for a vinery 

(X.).—Neither Cucumbers nor Vegetable 
Marrows would succeed under the Vines. 
You could grow some of the hardier kinds of 
Ferns; also Camellias, Cytisus, Coronillas, 
and similar plants which flower in spring, 
and which can be placed outside before the 
Vines shade them too much. Calceolarias, 
Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, etc., might 
be kept in the vinery during winter. 


Ferns on old walls 
(F.).—If small plants are obtained in spring 


and planted between the stones or bricks with. 


a little-soil, they would soon. become estab- 
lished, and speedily form a perfect wall 
Fernery, or spores might be sown with every 
prospect of success. Walls shaded from the 
hot sun of summer are best suited to this 
purpose, and at the foot of such a wall a rock 
garden might be made, which could also be 
planted with Ferns or alpine plants. 


Begonias 

(T.).—When the early winter frosts have 
denuded your plants of their foliage lift the 
tubers and place them in shallow boxes, just 
covering the tubers over with soif. Place in 
an outhouse, where dryness prevails, and 
where they are secure from rats, etc. With 
a month of this treatment the tubers may be 
taken out, placed in shallow boxes with sand 
above and below them, so that they are 
covered an inch deep, Then stand away in 
any frost-proof cellar till March. If properly 


N . 
done, the roots require no care through the 


Winter. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Rhododendron yunnanense 


(G. R. N.)—Will vou please give me any in- 
formation regarding Rhododendron yunnan- ’ 


ense, its origin and parentage, if possible? 
What is the precise colour of its blooms ? 
[Rhododendron yunnanense is not a hybrid 
but a true species collected in W. China by 
the Abbé Delavay about 1589. It is a very 
beautiful, hardy shrub, semi-evergreen, or 
nearly deciduous, growing ultimately S feet 
to 10 feet high. The flowers are pale, delicate 
blush with crimson-brown spots on the upper 
side. The flowers are borne in clusters at the 
end of the previous year's shoots. It is the 
nature of this plant to be somewhat thinly 


branched. ] 
FRUIT ~ 


Vines not fruiting 

(F.).— Keep the growth of the Vines thin 
to secure well-ripened wood. This matter is 
often neglected by amateurs, but it is a most 
essential point in Grape culture. Probably, 
also, the roots are too deep. If they could 
be carefully lifted now and brought nearer 
the surface, fruitfulness would no doubt be 
again obtained. Turfy loam, crushed bones, 
and some old mortar rubble would be ex- 
cellent for the new border, and the drainage 


should be made good. 
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Barked Apple-trces 

(A.).—We think that the Apple-trees will 
probably die. The only thing that can be 
done is to cover the wounded parts with 
something to keep the air out until new bark 
can be formed, but if the inner bark is gone, 
even this will not avail. A paste made up of 
clay and cow-manure and placed over the 
wounds may be useful. This must be secured 
round the stems of the trees by some old 
sacking or carpet bound with string. 


Muscat Grapes shanking 

(A.).—From the description given no doubt 
the Grapes are affected with the disease called 
* shanking.”” This is frequently caused by 
oyercropping, or the roots have got down into 
a cold and ungenial soil. Sometimes, too, 
over-dryness at the roots will cause it, and so 
will a bad attack of red-spider or defective 
ventilation; in fact, anything that has a 
tendency to check the healthy growth of the 
Vines is liable to induce ‘‘ shanking.”” How 
have these Vines been treated generally, and 
are thev very heavily cropped ? 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Painting greenhouse pipes 

(New Subscriber.)—A mixture of vegetable 
black, which can be obtained from any oil- 
man, boiled linseed oil, and a little driers well 
mixed make a capital compound with which 
to paint hot-water pipes. | Ordinary paints 
containing white lead and turpentine must 
not be used, as such emit most offensive 
fumes when the pipes are heated, as well as 
dangerous gases. The mixture given above 
will do no harm. All the same, it is well to 
get the pipes painted and the coating fairly 
hardened before they are heated much. 


Creosote fumes in conservatory 


May I ask your advice as to any risk in 
using creosote for the floor of a room with 
conservatory opening olf it? Should the 
plants be removed during its application, and 
if so for how long? ‘* Fumes.” 

[Yes, the plants in the adjacent room should 
be removed while the creosote is being 
applied. We have known the fumes from 
creosote to have very injurious effects upon 
growing plants even three weeks or a month 
after the time of application. Possibly the 
fumes would not affect plants so much at 
this time of the year. In our experience the 
worst effects are with the tender, young, 
growing shoots.] l 


Shading greenhouse 

(S. G.).—The use of varivus washes for 
shading is good for houses requiring per- 
manent shading, but there are many objec- 
tions to the use of whitening, etc., in the 
case of plants requiring a!l the light that can 
possibly be obtained. The best system of 
shading is to use roller blinds. The blind is 
fixed to a lath outside the house, as near to 
the top of the roof as possible. The other 
side of the blind is fixed to a roller with 
tinned tacks. The roller should project a 
little at one end, and on the projecting end 
be fixed a grooved wheel which will enable 
the roller to be pulled up or let down. in an 


instant. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 
Dickson and Robinson, Manchester.—Seed 


list for 1924. ROR 
The Key Fertiliser Co.. 408, King’s Road, 


Chelsea. London, S.W. to. 
The French Intensive Gardens, Plough 


Lane, Bandon Hill, Croydon.—Hardy alpine 


and herbaceous plants. 
Alexander and Brown, Perth.—“ My Gar- 


den Book,” 1924. 
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“Gardening Illustrated” 
Medal Winners 


BALBY ~ WITH - HEXTHORPE 
Sociery: Mr. J. H. Graham, highest points. 

BODMIN AND DISTRICT CHRYSANTHEMUM 
ASSOCIATION : Messrs. Jas. and Hy. Webster, 
vegetables. 

DUDLEY AND DISTRICT ALLOTMENT HOLDERS’ 
Society: Mr. G. Parkes, Potatoes. 

DuLWicH CHRYSANTHEMUM AND HorricuL- 
TURAL Society: Mr. F. B. Proctor, specimen 
plant. 

FAVERSHAM CHRYSANTHEMUM ASSOCIATION : 
Mr. E. Crouchman, vegetables. 

GAINSBOROUGH CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY;: 
Mr. C. Kirk, amateur group. 

GORRINGE Park, MITCHAM, AND DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATION : Mr. S. Baker, vegetables. 

GRAVESEND HORTICULTURAL AND ALLOT- 
MENT Socizkty: Mr. E. Stoneham, highest 
points. 

GRIMSBY AND CLEETHORPES HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. S. Noble, six vases single 
Chrysanthemums. 

Hayes AND HARLINGTON HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. W. Debenham, vegetables. 

HEBDEN BRIDGE CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY : 
Mr. A. Bentley (second year), specimen 
bloom. 

HEYWOOD AND DISTRICE HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. W. Ditchfield, six vases Chrys- 
anthemum. 


GARDENERS” 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


I.M.M. HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION : Mr. 
F. W. King, best Chrysanthemum bloom, 

ISLE oF Wicut HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION: Mr. W. Thorburn, Carnations. 

LEWES ALLOTMENT HOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION : 
Mr. W. Richardson, highest points. 

LINCOLN ALLOTMENT HOLDERS’. 
TION: Mr. J. Lewin, highest points. 


ASSOCIA- 


- MARLOW: ANÒD DISTRICT CHRYSANTHEMUM 


Socizty: Messrs. Brown. and Silvey (tied), 
highest points. 
MIDSOMER NORTON HORTICULTURAL As- 


SOCIATION: Mr. 
flower section. : : 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE AND NOTTS CHURYSANTHE- 
MUM Society: Mr. Ernest Walker, highest 
points. 

OuUNDLE - HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY: Mr. 
W. B. Wood, culinary Apples. = 

POULTON-LE-FYLDE CHRYSANTHEMUM AND 
HORTICULTURAL Society: Mr. W. Halliwell, 
highest points. 

RubpGWICK HORTICULTURAL Society: Mr. 
Henry Francis, highest points. 

SPEN . VALLEY, PAXTON, 
Society: Mr. Adam Hartley, highest points. 

St. COLUMB COTTAGE GARDENING SOCIETY : 
Mr. W. Warne, vegetables. 

STOCKPORT HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : 
T..N. C. Neville, Esq. (gardener, Mri Ji 
Barnes), highest points (second year). 

WOKINGHAM HORTICULTURAL Society: Mr. 
W. C. Gipson, vegetables. 


A. C. Greed, highest points 


ENDI VOR 32 V2O 4 UM BARNETAN 


Digitized by Google | 


CHRYSANTHEMUM — 


Mr. P. CHAPLIN; previous gardener ro 
POOLE, Bucklers Wood, - Beauli 


Harrow Lodge, Christoturch, F ampih e 
Mr. C. EDWARDS, ae oi r to 
Brig. -Gen. R. B. CoLvVIN, C.B ae 
Hall, Waltham Abbey, Essex, a & dener 
to E.H, M. DENNY, Esq, Staple a, 

Haywards-Heath: 55 5555 uae 
Mr. W. HALL, previously gardener te hel 
Mr. G. E. Gray, at Great Warley, | eX) 
as gardener to Mr. E. H. WILDING Ga at Wer 
ham Place, Stoke Poges. © We a. | BY 
Mr. T. A. HOOKER, previously gard ener to 
Sir BERKELEY Moyninan, Bt., Carr À Manor, 
Meanwood, Leeds, as gardener to Epcar 
L. GAUNT, Esq., alts worth Hall, 
Guiseley, _ ~ =< oR 
Mr. Wurm T. PARSONS, previous 
dener to the late Captain E. i ; 
SAWBRIDGE, J.P., Denford House, Hut 
ford, as ao dener to Sir FREDERI C KH 


Shires F s 


Mr. F.A; REYNOLDS, eA gar ener 7 
H. O. HOSEASON, Esq, Letcombe | fa 
Wantage, as gardener to A, E. M 
DAIN, Esq., Tankerton Towers, ‘Whit 

Mr. Tuomas WEAVING, previously ga ener 
to H. SEARBY, Esq., Spalding, Lincolns -R 
as gardener to Captain RANKIN, B a 
Tow: ers, Broughtorinik u bin 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 
-Choloe Plants for present planting, 


12 Aubrietias in 12 varieties, 9/- 
12 Dianthus in 12 varieties, 9°- 


2 Saxifrages in 12 varieties 9/- 
k alia. for dry walls in 12 var eties. 9/- to 15/- 


12 P,arts for paved walks in 12 varieties 7/6 to 10/6 
12 Michaelmas Daisies in 12 new varieties, 18/- 
12 V-ronicas, Shrubby. in 12 varicties, 12/= 


All the above collections sent per return carriage 


paid. 
Pulham & Son, nuksERits. 


BISHOPS STORTFORD. 


Winners of “The Graphic” Cup for best rock 
garden, Chelsea Show, 1922. 


WIRE NETTING 


BEST ENGLISH GALVANISED. 


Mesh 1ft. 2ft. 3ft. 4ft. 5ft. 6 ft. Gauge 
3ins. 3/11 7/1 9/9 13/- 16/3 19/7 19 
Zins, 5/4 9/10 13/6 18/- 22/6 27/- 19 
lin. 8/10 16/2 23/- 30/9 38.5 46/1 20 
Per 50 yard Roll. 
Carriage paid on consign ments of £0 ds. and upwards, 
TERMS-CASH WITH ORDER. 


BEST SANDED FELT, 15 x 1 yard, 5/9 per roll. 
CHALK FACED BITUMEN FELT, 12 x 1 yard, 
í 5/9 per roll. 
TELEPHONE No. 1048 


T. J. JONES & CO., “Piotonsi"® 


54 t0 56, BARTON ST., GLOUCESTER 


Rich coloured 
blooms in your 
garden. 


Lovely blooms all 
over your plants; 
rich luscious fruits 
for your table; 
juicy vegetables 


ECLIPSE Fish Manure contains 

Phosphates, Nitrogen and Potash 

in their proper proportions. Heing 

largely organic, it supplies humus 
to the soii. 


PRICES: 
7Ibs. 14 lbs. 284lbs. 56!bs. 112 lbs, 
2/6 4- q- 12i- 24- 


Obtainable from all the leading 

Seedsmen, or if sent by rail t- per 

package to be odded towards 
carriage. 


THE HUMBER FISHING & FISH MANURE CO., LTD. 
6. Stoneferry, Hull, 


GOVERNMENT 


SURPLUS GLASS 


Packed in bright teak boxes, each containing 36 pieces 
2) oz. glass, 15) by 75. 


6/- per Box. F.o.r. Maldon. 


MAY & BUTCHER, LTD, 
24, Heybridge, Maldon, Essex. 


Established Nearly Half-a-Century. 
THE HOME OF 
HIGH-CLASS VEGETABLE & FLOWER SEEDS 


For the Garden and Allotme 


BRADLEY BROTHERS, 
Carden Seed Specialists, BARDNEY 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


CHOICE PERENNIALS 


Delphiniums, 4.6: Anchusa (Dropmore), 46) Cheiranthis 
Allionii, 26: Gam “Mrs. Bradshaw, 46; Polyanthus 
monster hybrids, 26: Curnation " Raby Castle, best 
sMuion, 3-3 Viola M. Mott, 263 Michaelmas Daistes, 
newest varieties, 46: Rock PLANTS, 867 Choice Alpines, 
Vey all per dozen. l0u ceamiage parl Catalogue eu 


appheationn. 


BRAMBLEBURY NURSERIES, BUDE, CORNWALL. 
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The ATCO TURF CULTIVATOR (illustrated) : 

is esteemed by leading Turf Experts as indispens- : 

able wherever there is grass. It acrates the roota, : 

destroys plantains, duisivs, and other ftlesby- : 
leaved weeds, levels turf, loosens and collects : 


lt is the ONLY : 


MOTOR MOWER nory makea course mmen tne, ft ie i ONT 


The most efficient it can he affixed only to the Atco A otor Mowor. : 
Mower on Earth . _ 7 
Superiority in design : 
and construction has 
won for the 1923 ATCO 
even warmer praise 
than did last year’s 
model, which outsold 
all others on the 
‘market. Install an 
ATCO this season, and 
the money it saves will 


|Z 


ITT 


| 


TTA 


cover the money it  PRIOES. 
costs. 16in. £50 = 
Cultivator = 
£5 5 extra = 

CHAS. H. PUGH, 2 in. %75 
LTD., Cul tivator = 
WHITHWORTH WORKS, ie FT i 
53, Tilton Rd.. Cultivator = 


BIRMINGHAM £Y 9 extra 
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The PROPAGATOR FRAME 


Dee distinct temperatures at your com- 
mand from one hot-water tank heated 


by an oil lamp. 


To the Amatenr Gardener this -Frame is 
indispensable, both from the points of view of 
cleaner, healthier, and economical plant pro- 
duction, and of handling a frame that is full 
of interest during the plant raising season. 

A propagating frame with three compartments, each with 
a distinct temperature, heated by a hot-water tank at the 
cost of lid. per day. Temperatures: 8&5 dessa, 70 degs, aml 
60 dega Caparity: 300 pota. Interchangeable traya for 
pots. This device completely eliminates the objectionable 
practice of making upa hot-bed of stable manure, aml does 
immeasurably supernor work to any frame three tunes its 
Rize in a minimum of tine, 

Seeds are sown of cuttings ine-rted in compartment No. I 
With a bottom heat temperature of 85 dega, and these 
germinate or root within a few days (in the ease of some 
seeds, 24 hours). When twoor three leaves have formed, 
the tray of pots is removed to compartment No. 2, whieh 
has a good growing temperature of 70 degs Before planting 
out or removal to a coll greenhouse the tmy is again changed 
down to compartment 3, temperature degs, and the 
Plants gradually hardened off. 

. ; ; ; During the planting seassona the three compartments are 
kept hard ot work; No. Lo with a succession of tiny seedlings or cuttings; No. 2 with small quickly growing plants aml No. 3 


with those being made ready for (heir permanent quarters. 
Made of gin, T&G. Sit. Gin x Zit. Zin, Glazed 2loz. glass. Price £6 : 6 : O Carriage paid. 
Patent oppliel for 


PROPACATOR FRAMES CO, 4 wom r, 


LETHORION 


A | improved Nicotine Cone 


“= FUMICATOR 


Introduws] 1855. 
Certain destruction to all peata 
In glasshou-~ea 
Only a match required 
Sor starting st! 


GIVE YOUR CROPS 
A FAIR CHANCE 


KILOGRUB is the only certain way of extermin- 
ating all the hidden pests which prey on your garden. 
Without Kilogrub your labour will be wasted. your 


crops disappointing. 


Slugs, beetles, wire Tores eae eee: 

woodlice, are quickly killed by the fumes of Kilo- | No 1, for L culae feet 

grub, because it works underground, where ordinary oe A A S ma 
| oe 3, ee 2 ee se .. 1 9 


insecticides cannot reach. Kilogrub is fatal to ver- 
min. but absolutely harmless to plants. 


KILOGRUB. 


Nid hy all Svcdemen 


TOENA X 


Prices of KILOGRUB—Enamelled tins, 1h, 1/9, | = A NUN] Grafting and Budding Wax 
iT eM The Aji-Bntisn Maxs. 


3l-. Bags, 281lbs., 7/-: 561lbs., 11/-: 112lbs., 17/6. 
All packages free. If your Seedsman cannot 
supply, write to the Manufacturers. JOHN 
PEAK & CO.. LTD., Bridgewater Chemscal 


Works. Wigan, Lancs. 


Highly ronimended hy the Boyal Horticultural Sovty. 
tlh., 9d.: £1.26: 110.36: anlin Valk 
CORRY & CO., Ltd., Shad Thames, LONDON, 8.E. 
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Horticultural Societies’ 
£ News . 


A whist drive was recently organised by the 


“Penrith Horticultural Society on behalf of St. 
._Dunstan’s, -and £57 was forwarded to this 
te ? 


e deserving fund. ~- _ 


` Over 230 prizes are being offered by the 


flower show organised jn connection with 


‘the villages of Bolas and Waters Upton. It 
-will be held this year on July 27th in the 


-grounds of A. Lea Juckes, Esq., of Waters _ 


‘Upton. : ' 

The Newark and District Horticultural 
Society held their annual meeting, on January 
31st. This vear they have the offer of a 
‘further cup for competition, and there are 
prospects of a good season. and a particularly 


fine show at the Town Hall on August 24th 


and 25th. The ‘‘ G.I.” medal is the prize for 
most points in the flower section. | 


The Horticultural’ Section of the Works 
Club, in conriection with Messrs. J. and E. 
Hall, Ltd., are holding their third summer 


‘show on July 14th and their fourth autumn 


‘to pass the:250 membership miark: 


show on September ist. The Section is par- 
‘ticularly flourishing, and the aim this year is 
Sixty-six 


allotments are controlled by the Society. 


The Sholing Amateur Gardeners’ Associa- 


‘tion will be holding their spring show on 


“Thames during spring. 
from i20 to iJo entries, and a fine show of, 
The As- - 


Ul 


4 


‘D’Esté East. 


Easter Monday. This show has been an 
annual event for several years, and is the only 
public show of its kind held south of the 


Daffodils, Tulips, Hyacinths, etc. 
sociation is a very active one, and there are 
prospects of an excellent-year.- 
Bourton-on-the-Water Horticultural Society 
will be holding their show this year on 
‘August 22nd in the Close opposite Bourton 
House, kindly lent: by the President, Mrs. 
Their first show (held in 1921) 
comprised 35 classes with 170 exhibits; last 
year there were 52 classes with 320 exhibits. 
‘We learn that there is a balance in hand of 
over £50, and excellent prospects for this 
year. The “ G.I.” medal is the award for 
the best collection of vegetables, eight distinct 


kinds. 


Parkstone and District Gardeners’ and 
Amateurs’ Horticultural Association have ar- 
ranged an excellent programme of meetings 
and shows during 1923. Lectures will be 


' given during the season as follows : Manures 


and Manuring (Mr. W. G. Bartlett), Soils 
(Mr. A. Whitaker, A.R.C.S., B.Sc.), Violets 
(Mr. J. J. Kettle), Seasonable Flowers, also 
“The Garden, Illustrated’? (Mr. A. Middle- 


ton), Fruit Tree Stocks and Seedlings (Mr. 


T: Alexander), Daffodils (Messrs. H. G. Cox 
and F. Townsend). z 3 


The Finchley Chrysanthemum Society held 


their 37th annual meeting recently under the 


‘chairmanship of Mr. J. J. Ward,’ who con- 


gratulated the Society on the splendid pro- 
gress it had made during the past year. In 
‘the absence of the secretary (Mr. B. Carpen- 
ter) the annual report was’read by Mr. A. 
Atherton, He stated that the membership 
‘continued to be good, and the popularity of 
the Society was evidenced not only by the 
interest of people in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, but by those from districts further 
afield. The entries in the September show 
were double those of the previous year, and 


a very high standard was maintained, and the 


later show was a great success. The finan- 
cial statement showed total receipts L153» 
and expenditure 4149. Mr. Ward was re- 
elected President, Mr: S. Wildash Treasurer, 
Mr. B. Carpenter Secretary, and Mr. G. Frost 
Superintendent of Exhibitions. 


There are usually. 
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Pye’s Famous Specialities 
PYE 


PYE 


PYE 
PYE 
PYE 


Catalogues of each or all of the above “ree on application. 


S. PYE, Bowgreave Nursery, Garstang 


for the finest Border Carnations and 
Picotees. 200 of the leading varieties, m- 
cluding the latest novelties. 

for the tinest Pansies and Violas. 250 of 
the finest varieties in cultivation. 


for summer flowering Chrysanthemums, 
Japanese Singles and Pompons. 160 varieties, 
for the finest Phlox, 100 varieties. 


for Michaelmas Daisies. Many varicties, 
the cream of these popular flowers. ` 


=< 
SPECIAL CLEARANCE OFFER OF 


HES AND TREES 


Gooseberries, Careless and Whinhams, 3 years, 35/- 100. 
Careless, 2 years, 22/- 100. Seabrook’s and Boskoop Black 
Currants, 2 years, 24/- 100. Comet Reds, 12/- 100. Plums, 
Standards, Pond Seedlings and Kentish Bush, 7 to 9 ft. high, 
Enmeth Early Apples and Conference Pears, all 2 years; 
2/3 each, 24/- doz. Maidens, Victoria Plums, Apples on Crab, 
Bramleys, Cox Orange, Newtons and Worcesters 25/- score, 
110/- 100, carriage paid. 


HUCH REAM, FRUIT GROWER, FRIDAYBRIDCE, WISBECH 


. MANIX SPAR 


Glistening white in“appearance, is superior to Gravel 
Chippings, &c., for Greenhouse stagings. It is not discoloured 
by watering, and the white light reflected from its surfaces im- 
proves the lighting of the houses and prevents “drawing up.” 

Supplied in free 1 cwt. bags, tin., ĝin., and $in., 
Price 46 per cwt. 
r -- FROM THE SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
COLIN STEW A. RT, LTD. 
Dept. B, Winsford, Cheshire, England. 


Special quotation for large quantities. 


500,000 
CHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS 


Cool, well grown from healthy district, free from disease, 
the best show; commercial, and decorative. Varieties: 
Early, Mid-Season, or Late. ° 


~ Price per 100, in 10 or more varieties, 10/-; 8/ per 100, in 
5 varieties; 6/- per 100, any one variety, any colour. Car- 
riage free on-orders over 6/-, c.w.0. 


HENRY W. PACK, F.R.H.S., 


Chrysanthemum & Tomato Nurseries,’ 
ST oLin G, EL A. N TS 


GARDENING 


QUERIES and 
ANSWERS 


are inserted free of 
charge in our pages. 


The Name and Address of the sender 
is. required in addition to any nom de 
plume under which the query appears. 


Each query should be on a separate 
sheet, the name and address being 
added to each. : 


No queries answered by post. 


The advice of our Experts 
:: -is at your disposal. :: 


ADDRESS: 


The Editor, ‘Gardening Illustrated,” 
8, BOUVERIEB STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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oa. THE. NEVVALOS? | 
Patent Carden Metal mag | 
. In3sizes- in. bin, snd W. i 
Price per A ss ino os 45 | 

Price per doz. ae pod 

Also MINIATURE NEV VALOS et 

Gardens. The most unig ie deign on ding the 

ensuring absolute certainty aot, 28 al 

smallest plant. Per 100, 20/-5 Pele ‘geld 

_ Labels painted ready for use. udá 
. “BARR & SONS, King St., Goven | 
< AS N ‘ Se 3S 


: March 3, 1923 
What would you say 
if you were told that it is possible ‘to buy 
really good stock for the Garden at reason- 
able prices? 

So many people have bought “ cheap" 
Plants, etc., and have been disappointed that 
they would probably not believe it possible to 
buy really good stuff at really reasonable 
prices, but we are able to prove that it is, 

We grow large quantities of Plants, Shrubs, 
Roses, Fruit Trees, etc., in our own Nurseries 
at Kenton (near Harrow) and we sell nothing 


age 


~ that is not of tip-top quality. 


There is no middleman’s profit; and there 
is an advantage in having Plants straight | : 
from the Nursery into your Garden. Free | 
delivery within three miles of our Nursery or 
Central Markets. i 

We do not sell dozens of plants for a few 
pence. There are many people ‘advertising | 
what they call ‘ plants ’’ at these prices, and 
many readers of their adverts. “have had 
some.’’ What we offer are plants, not Seet: 
lings or Cuttings. We can offer Seedlings and 
Cuttings of many varieties at prices much 
below ‘‘ plant ” prices, but we sell’ them for 
what they are. 

All our stock is grown naturally and is 


guaranteed healthy and free from disease. 


We undertake to replace any unsuccessful 
Bulbs and Trees supplied by us at half price 
the following season if the fault is ours and 
we are notified immediately. 

We willingly refund the amount paid for 
anything supplied by us, if returned at once. 

We do not spend large sums in advertising, 
nor do we issue expensive catalogues; we pre 
fer to give our customers full value for money. 

Our stocks are large and include leading 
varieties of Herbaceous plants, Alpines, Dab- 
lias, Violas, etc., etc. Violas are one of our 
specialities, and we probably have ong of the 
best and most up-to-date stocks of exhibition 
Violas in England. 

We have been awarded medals by the Rol 
Horticultural Society for Violas, Dahlias and 
Gladiolus. e, 

We shall be pleased to have your enquine 
and to quote prices. We are now booking. 
orders for Viola plants from 2s. per dozen, 
and Antirrhinums (transplanted) 1s. per dozen. 


A point to remember. E 
- Plants grown in England will thrive with 
normal treatment. Conditions and soil hare 
a great deal to do with the constitution 0 
plants. There is a considerable element 
risk with foreign grown plants and roses W! 
which the country is being flooded at tht 
present time. | 
CENTRAL GARDEN SU PPLIES, 
Harpy Piant Farm, KENTON 


Telephone - Harrow 874. (near Harron) 


+ 561b. 16/6; 281b. 9/-} 141b. 5/-; 3/6. j 
SULTS. PLNIT. hetsea Work® be eham, 


BULL’S PLANT FOOD co., C 


I 


at wo p, April 7, 1923 
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a É ar 
e ‘How does he manage it’? : 
Oe it : - y i ’ ° ’ ° e 2 
iene you ask. ‘My garden doesn’t look like that.’ You wish it did. Well, but do you 
Lab ne use ECLIPSE Fish Manure? It isn’t sufficient to buy the best seeds and cuttings. 
al sue g They. won’t. grow on poor ground. You can’t expect to get Al results out 
ate ahli i; of a C3 soil. l a 
Fe quita. A weak soil gives no nourishment to plants. Strengthen it. Enrich it with 
PSE ECLIPSE Fish Manure, and you will get more and better blooms—hardy plants, deep 
ies ~~, os 1 ap rich coloured flowers—month in, month out. 
ae qe. a Ma Lae rig Fish Manure contains Phos- PRICES 
mide phates, Nitrogen and Potash in their 54, 
ein tiz £ proper proportions. Being largely 2/ a oC ae 
Fb po sae gee pl sau it supplies humus to the soil. 56Ibs, 112 Ibs 

a 4 tain r all the leadin edsmen, or i : 
het May. sent D gol ie per package 40 Saad aa 12/- 24/- 
rridge 5 . 
i THE -HUMBER FISHING & FISH MANURE CO., LTD.,: 6, STONEFERRY, HULL. 

f Suppliers ta H, M. The King. [h) 
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, FLOWERS 

LAA 

te VEGETABLES 
Ni! Sudden death to Greenfiy, 
RE ` Caterpillars, and other pests 
AUAA e 

an In powder form, ready for mixing with 
iv 


. NON-POISONOUS, 
NON-IRRITANT 


= KATAKILLA 


is a patent. and contains th- most powerful 
Insect Killer ever discovered, which Is .the 
sole property of McDougall’s. 


In 2/- cartons, each sufficient for 10 galls. wash. 


- 


” > 99 ” -99 50 9 ” 


Sold by retailers all over the country, including all the well- 
known London stores, or direct from— 
McDOUGALL & ROBERTSON, LTD., 
66, Port Street, Manchester. 


~ POLESano STAKESron GARDEN 


n i 5/6 86 126 

$ He 9ft., 10 ft. 56 86 106 15.6 
Ends B to l4 ft. 8.6 10/6 14-6 196 

ls POINTED, 1/-; CREOSOTED, 1/-; or both for16 per doz. 


FLOWER STICKS, ROSE & DAHLIA STAKES. 


Length, i Butt. Dozen. 100. Butt. Dozen. 100 
yw ltolin éd. 36 Ltoljin, = &L 56 
ft. OL 5.6 Fi I- 76 


5 ft. a i 7ő ; 5 
| iT) f~ aii n 1 6 11 6 
Pea Stioks West in size and quality), 7/6 per doz bundles, 


COLEMAN & SONS, 4, CRANFIELD, BLETCHLEY. 
LETHORION 


Improved Nicotine Cone 


Wace Von . “i , 
“et =| FUMIGATOR 


Introduced 1885. 
Certain destruction to all pests 
iu glasshouses. 

Only a match required 
Sor starting st! 

No. 1, for 1,090 cubic feet, 1a, 


nAn 15 “ 
. 25W ; 19 


Sold. by all Serdsmen. 


T BN A I 
Tne Perfeotion 
Qafting ana Budding Wax, 

i The Ali-British Make. ` 
Highly revonmended by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
lIn, 9d.; § lb, 16; Lib, 35; andin bulk. 

CORRY & CO. Ltd, Shad Thamos, LONDON, 8.E. 


fe Mh 7 ` GZ UVYVUGwy, pr 
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No DANGER OF LEAKAGE AND Loss. 


brown, and in green. 


GARDEN NETTING 


Strong, tanned, small mesh. 


50 yards by 4... 16/- | 50 yards by 2... 8/- 
25 yards by 8... 16/- | 25 yards by 4... 8/- 
Heavy quality for poultry enclosing and tennis 
boundary, 50 yards by 4, 18/-; 50 yards by 2, 
9/-; roped top and bottom both ends, 2/- extra. 
Odd pieces for fruit bushes, 28 lbs., 6/6. 
All Nets Carriage Paid. 


E. S. OFFORD, 51, Beresford Rå. Lowestoft 


Those weather-beaten boards will give years of extra wear if you 
give them a coat of ‘‘Sidol.’’ ‘'Sidol'’ restores the youthful 
look to old woodwork; it penetrates the wood, hardening it 
and killing all vermin. ‘'Sidol’’ is cheaper than paint, and 
better in every way for farm buildings. In three shades of 


STOCKED BY IRONMONGERS AND COLOURMEN, 
Write for Booklet to Dept. 18. 
D. ANDERSON & SON, LTD., 
(Also makers of ** Stoniflex’’ Roofing.) 
Park Road Works, Stretfo d, Manchester; Roach Road 
Works, Old Ford, London, E-.3, 


and at Belfast. 


BOBY'S “SIMPLEX” 
HAND SEED DRILL 


Sows all kinds of smal! seeds, including 
Tumip and Mangold. 


Carriage paid fur P.O. 25i- 


Send for liat of other sizes for 
Peas, Beans, ete. 


R. BOBY, 
LTD., 
BURY, 
SUFFOLK, 


THE WORST OF ORCHARD PESTS, 


Psylla Mali (Apple Sucker), the tiny insect which attacks and destroys opening apple blossom 
buds, will shortly make ita appearance. NICO SOAP is the remedy and stocks should be 
procured at once. There is nothing so good as Campbell's English made NICOTINE 


INSECTICIDES for destroying all sucking Insects. 


CAMPBELL’S ENCLISH NICOTINE, 95-98% 
guaranteed, prices on application. 

CAMPBELL’S NIGO SOAP (Nicotine Soap). 
The best Potash Soft Soap plus 73% 
Nicotine, unrivalled for syringing or 
spraying. Prices, 41b., 2/-; 11b., 4/-; 
10 1b., 32/-. 

CAMPBELL’S NICOTINE VAPORISING CON- 
POUND. Nicotine content 50%. Prices, 
l 0z., 1/6; 40z., 3/9; 8 oz., 7/6; 4 pint, 9/- ; 
l pint, 17/6; $ gallon, 61/-. 

CAMPBELL’S NICOTINE FUMICATING ROLLS, 
very simple and effective. In four sizes for 


500, 1,000, 2,000, and 3,000 cubic feet. 
Prices, 7d., 10d., 1/6, and 2/- each. 

CAMPBELL’S PATENT SULPHUR VAPORISER. 
The best method of exterminating mildew 
from plants in greenhouses. In two sizes 
for 5,000 and 10,000 cubic feet. Prices, 
18/- and 20/- each. 

CAMPBELL’S LEMON OIL INSECTICIDE, splen- 
did for sponging, dipping orsyringing stove 
and greenhouse plants. Pints, 2/3; quarta, 
3/10; 4 gallon, 6/10 ; gallon, 12/- each. 

CAMPBELL’S WEEDKILLER® One gallon makes 
5l gallons for use. Per gall. ,7/-; 2 galls, 13/-. 


Obtainable from Seedsmen, or in case of difficulty, direct from the Manufacturer. 


J. D. CAMPBELL, Nicotine Manufacturer, 
LUND STREET, CORN BEROOR, MANORBSTHEE 
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, it enabled the promoters to send 


© will take place in November. 


SVEN 


l- An extremely. ġood.show was held last year 
at Reading. Although it was a first attempt, 
£195 8s. to 
the Royal Berkshire Hospital. Owing to its 
fine success, it has been: decided to form an 
association, and there is every prospect of a 
flourishing society coming into existence. 
A very fine horticultural section has been 
arranged in connection with the annual show 
of the Cheshire Agricultural Society which 
will be held on August 19th at Roodee, 
Chester. A strong committee -of leading gar- 
deners, both amateur and professional; have 


_the arrangements in hand, and there is an 


exceptionally fine prize list. 

. Mansfield Horticultural Society. were very. 
unfortunate in their show last year. The rain 
entirely spoilt the event, and there was a loss 
of nearly £4250. This, however, has been 
wiped off, and the Committee feel they can 
now go ahead. A show. will, therefore, be 
held again on-August Bank Holiday. ; Mans- 
field Society dates back to 1876. ` 


Hull -and East Riding - Chrysanthemum 
Society had a splendid record before the war, 
and was noted for its very fine shows, which 
attracted crowds of visitors. - It has been de- 
cided to revive the Society, and there are 
prospects: of an excellent year. The splendid 
City Hall will be booked for the show, which 


The Gravesend and District Rose, Carna- 
tion, and Sweet- Pea Society has been reor- 
ganised. The activities of the Society have 
been dormant since the autumn of 1914, but 
there is every prospect now of a strong Asso- 
ciation, and it is proposed to hold a show in 
July. The Secretaries are Messrs. P. R. 


Cook and E. Mortimer, of 11, Whitehall 


Road, Gravesend. ~. aie 7 
The Plumstead and District: Rose Society 


‘have decided to extend the boundary of the . 


Society’s operations, and it now embraces 
Dartford, Bexley, Erith, Sidcup, Mottingham, 


Lee, Lee Green, Lewisham; Forest Hill, Cat- , 


ford, and Blackheath. - Applications for mem-. 


~ bership from any of these districts. will be 


welcomed by the Séoretary, Mr: W. A. 
Quadling, 151, Plumstead Common Road, 
S.E. 18. oe 

The Taunton and District Chrysanthemum 
and Fruit Society, which is affiliated to the 
National Chrysanthemum Society, will hold 
their ninth annual show on Thursday, 
November 8th in the Territorial Hall, Taún- 
ton. There are some important open classes 
for cut blooms. The first prize iri Class 1 is 
120S., together with the silver challenge cup. 
This latter was secured. by Major Dalgety in 
1922. - The second, third, and fourth: prizes 
are 80s., 60s., and 30s. The Secretary of the 
Society, Mr. W. H. Loosemore, Tregenna, 
Greenway Road, Taunton, will be glad to 
send a schedule to intending exhibitors. 


The East Anglian Horticultural Club had/ 
a year of continual prosperity during 1922. 
The membership rose steadily till it now 
stands at 244, and the receipts amounted to 
nearly 4100. In addition to the ordinary 


monthly classes the Club has, thanks to the ` 


horticultural trade, again been favoured with 
a good list of special classes. The excellent 
quality of the exhibits was well maintained 
last year, and the premier honour fell. for the 
fifth time to Mr. C. H. Cox, whiose aggregate 
number of points was 225. Mr. A. Mickle- 
burgh was a good second, being only one 
point behind. Mrs. Hagon was third with os 
points. A series of 10 first-class lectures were 
delivered, and these were all well attended. 
Mr. G. R. Todd and the Committee are to be 
congratulated on the splendid work that the 
Club has done during the year. 


-- 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


o. Horticultural Societies’ News 


Owing to the Sussex County Agricultural 
Show, fixed to take place at Horsham on 
July 18th and roth, the Haywards Heath and 
Mid-Sussex Horticultural Show has been 
altered to July 25th and 26th. Entries close 
on June 15th.. The show will be held in Vic- 
toria Park, Haywards Heath, and the 


‘autumn exhibition at the Public Hall on Octo- 


ber 31st. The prize sohedule has now been 
issued, and there are 143 classes. 


_ New classes have been added this year to 


the schedule of the Bedford and District 


Chrysanthemum. Society’s Show, which will 
be held on November 8th, amongst which is 
a class for a group of Chrysanthemums, for 
‘which 35 superficial feet of space will be al- 
lowed. A class of this description was dis- 
continued some years ago owing to lack of 
competition, though groups arranged effec- 
tively have always been recognised as an at- 
tractive feature.of any Chrysanthemum show. 
That staged by Mr.. T: H: Smith last year, 
‘Not for competition,” was very much ad- 
mired, and in consequence the Committee 
have felt justified in re-introducing the class. 
Another re-introduction is Class 25, open to 
novices who have not previously been prize- 
winners at any Chrysanthemum show. 


The eighty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Wakefield and North of England Tulip 
Sotiety was recently held, when Mr. J. W. 
Bentley, J.P., was elected President, Messrs. 
C. W. Needham and M. H. Gill, Vice- 
Presidents, and Mr. S. F. Richmond, Secre- 
tary. A discussion took place on the year's 


- working, and it was stated that last spring 


was the latest on record, also the coldest; in 
spite of this the show proved one of the best 
ever held, and was also- satisfactory from a 


financial standpoint. This-is one of the oldest 


Societies in England, and stands in the front 
rank among Tulip Societies. Probably more 
seedlings of Tulips have been raised in the 
Wakefield District than in any other.. Many 
seedlings are now being raised, and the 
Society is developing their growth by interest- 
ing new members, also by holding monthly 
meetings. 


Miniature rock gardens of picturesque 


` design were introduced into the first spring 


show of: the Newcastle and District Horti- 
cultural Society on March 24. The model 
rock gardens exhibited combined originality 
of lay-out with beauty of floral setting, 


making altogether pleasing effects. The 
innovation is intended to stimulate in- 
terest in advanced rock-garden work. 
The. models were judged by Mr. W. 


Rome and Mr. J. Wood, their tasks being 
difficult in finding the first, finally deciding 
that Mr. J. Kirkbride, gardener to Mr. 


Brough, Ashfield Towers, Gosforth, whose ' 


flowered rockeries were in contrast to the en- 
circling walks covered with the somewhat 
artificial red pebbles; and Mr. C. Dillon, 
gardener to Miss D. Scott, Fenham,- New- 
castle, who presented a simpler and. more 
natural model of flagged.paths. Being: equal 
first, third prize going to Miss E. Ormiston, 


of Jesmond, lady Alpinist gardener, Mr. _ 


Kirkbride and Mr. Dillon were each awarded 
special certificate of merit: The floral ex- 
hibits were of high class, Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissus, _Cinerarias, and Callas being 
especially good, Mr. R. E. Richardson, 


-Chairman of the Society, staging a very fine 


collection of vegetables. Another interesting 
feature of the show was a special trade -ex- 
hibit sent by the Donard Nursery Company, 
Ireland, of Narcissus, which included per- 
fect spectmens of Comely, Crocus, Crystal, 
Dingo, Festive, Gog, Magnificence, Magog, 
Miss Prim, Stateliness, and White Empress : 


k - April 7, 199 
HOBSON'S BARGAINS| 


Further Reductions, 


No. 50. PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. l 
Made in complete iW 
tions with bu it | 
Me 
oai boards on Ha 
strong from 
covered with bu ow] | 
fooro Bae S 
Copyright registered, hingen, linh, la í 
pyright registere bolts ata. kay, i 
CASH WITH ORDER. 
Bise. Price rn! wid 
6 ft. by 4 ft. £446 116 a i 
7 ft. by 5 ft. 5.0 06 17s n $ 
8 ft. by 6 ft. 6 20 19/- .. 10 
9 ft. by 7 ft. o 7 6 0 .. 29/= ae h u 
10 ft. by 8 ft. ee 8 2 6 ee 86/= ee i 
12 ft. by 8 ft .. 966- 40/- .. Ihe 


Carriage Paid to any Station in England: and Wola, 
Catalogue No. 88, showing all kinds of you Wood and leen 
Buildings with testimonials,post free. K ry 


Largest Makers of Portable Bulidings, 
Established 80 Years. BEDFORD. 


Works, 9 acres. 


NEW GARDEN NETTING . 
TANNED, DIAMOND MESE. 
Yards wide 2% 3 5 o o 7 10 a 
25; Lineal yards, 8/4 12/6 16/8 20/10 25/- 34 i 
s5 s 16/8 25/- 33/4 41/8 50/- G68 884 10W- 
If Selvages Double Edged with Stouter Net Twine, 
25 yard Nets 2/- and 50 yards Net 4)- extra, | 
NEW TENNIS BOUNDARY NETTING. 
SQUARE MESH, STEAM TARBED, - 
6 7 8 9 10 11 li Feet High. 
6 1⁄8 110 2 A 27 9/10 per ¥ Ru, 
A. J. ALLAN & CO., LTD., Net Manufacturers, Beith, Ayrshire. 
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QUERIES ani 
ANSWERS 


are inserted free of 
charge in our page 


The Name and Address of the sender 
is required in addition to any #0™ 

plume under which the query appeals: 
ould be on a separate 


Each query sh ci 
p and address being 


sheet, the name 
added to each. 


No queries answered by post. 


bt ee 


The advice of our Experts 
x is at your disposal. : 


se 


ADDRESS: 


The Editor, 
8, BOUVERIE STREET, 


a7 


12th.—Newmarket Horticultural Society. 
12th.—Bury and West Suffolk Horticul- 
tural Society. : 
___12th.—Thorpe St. Andrew and Thorpe 
Hamlet Horticultural Socie be 
12th.—Woodford Horticulturat Society. 
- 12th.—Brentwood and District Horticul- 
' —tunal Association. 


lat 14th.— Chingford Horticultural Society. 
H AT 14th.—Ainsdale Horticultural Society. 

\  14th.—Hale End Horticultural Society. 
H $ 14th.—Paul Horticultura] Society. 
i E 14th.—Dartford Ironworks Club (Horticul- 
d q tural Section). 
Wok 14th.—Elstree and District Horticultural! 


"aia Society, 

NETTA 14th.—F inchley Horticultural Society. | 

BSH; 14th -to 21st.—W, and R. Jacob and Co., 
* Léd., Flower Show. i 

om 17th.—I.M.M. Horticultural Association. 


aia ‘myth to 1Sth.—Roundhay Horticultural 
— Society, 


_ 17th-18th.—People’s Palace and East Lon- 
DE don Horticultural Society. 


e 18th.—Northam, Westward Ho, and Dis- 


HE: trict Horticultural Society. 
irat 18th.—Great Baddow and Sandon Cottage 
win’ Ganden Society, 


18th.—Jarvis Brook and District Amateur 
yi: Gardeners’ Association. et i 
ne 8th.—Felixstowe Adult School. 


The People’s alace & East London Hort, Society 


In Aid of the London Hospital, 
THE ANNUAL SUMMER SHOW 
will be hold in tho 
QUEEN'S HALL, PEOPLE's PALACE, MILE END Roa D,E., 
on TUES, & WED., JULY 17th & 18th 
oors open: Tuesday, 3 o'clock; Wednesday, 2 o'clock. 
Tickets ( including tax), Gd. 


Hon. Sec. : R. H WEST, “ Laxtield,” Hermon Hill, 


Snaresbrook, Essex. 
ai 


Roundhay & District Horticultural Society 


(Affiliated to R H.S., the National Rose Society, and the 
| National Sweet Pea Society), 


ANNUAL FLORAL EXHIBITION 
to be held in the Sports Arona of Roundhay Park on 
JULY 17th & 18th, 1923 
Valuable Trophies in Open Classea. Entries close J uly 10th, 
| l Particulars and Schedules from 


C. H. SMITH, 22, Oakwood Avenue, Roundhay, Leeds. 


Gravesend and District 


Rose, Carnation, and Sweet Pea Society 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION in the 
DRILL HALL, GRAVESEND 


JULY 18th, 1923 
OPEN CLA SSES FOR GROWERS AND AMATEURS. 
TRADE DISPLAYS INVITED. ; 
For Schedules, apply to the Joint Hon. Secretaries, 
1, WHITEMILL Roab, GRAVESEND, 


The Liverpool Horticultural Association 


ee 


Grand Summer Show of Roses, 
Carnations, Herbaceous Flowers, 
—— Fruit, and Vegetables 
in the Corn Market on 18th & 19th inst, 


Particitlars and Schedules from W., D. SKINNER, Hon. 
Sec., H11, Eschange Buildings, Liverpool. 


Erhihits cordially invited. 


-N 
ORPINGTON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


R (Society affliated with the R.ILS.). 
SUMMER SHOW (4th Year) 
JULY 19th, 1923 
To be held in the grounds of the Priory, Orpington, by kind 
Permission of C. E. Huages, Esq. 
Trade E-vhibits invited. 


Joint E. G, LIVERMORE, Bank House, Orpington. 
Hon. Secs. | H. MIGHTINGALE, Aintree, Orpington. 


Widcombe Sweet Pea Society 
(Affiliated to the N.S. P.S.). 


NINTH ANNUAL SHOW, JULY 19th 


Open Classes 


Schedules :—Mr. G. T. SHORT, Hon. Sec., l 
16, Pulteney Ganiena, Bath. 


SWEET PEAS, PANSIES, & CARNATIONS 


JULY 21st, at TRINITY HALL, DARTRY RD. 


Flower, Fruit, & Vegetable Show 


f Under he auapices of the Hale and District ANutmeat A <n) 


An atcraotive Sports programme will be carried out, 


Mr. A. BACON, Hon. See," Yew bank,” Mul Hill, N.W. 7. 


D 
FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES 


GAŘDENING ILLUSTRA TED 


SHOW FIXTURES, 


18th.—Bray and District Horticultural] 
Society. 

18th.—Gravesend and District Rose, Car- 
nation, and Sweet Pe. Society. 

18th. Petersham Horticultural Society. 

18th.—Worplesdon District Horticu!tural 
Society. _ -Š 

18th.—Bexhill (Old Town) Flower and 
Vegetable Show, s 

18th.—Llandudno and District Horticul- 
tural Association. 
_ 18th) and 19th.—Liverpool Horticultural 
Association. | 
n 1th Loiwestoft and District Allotments, 
td. - 
19th.——Marks Tev Horticultural Society. 

19th.—Orpington Horticultural Society. 

toth.— Hoddesdon Horticultural Socicty. 

19th.—Isle of Wight Horticultural Associa- 
tion. i 

19th.—--Fenstanton Horticultural] Society. 

19th. — Cambridgeshire Horticultural 
Society. 

Igth.—Wiidcombe Swect Pea Socicty: 

Toth.—Potters Bar Horticultural Society. 

20th and 21st.—Birmingham Horticultupal 
Society. 
21st.—Codicote Horticultural Societ y. 
21st.—Laxficld Horticultural Society. 
21st.—Merton Horticultural Society, 
21st.—Terenure Horticultural Society. 


Hoddesdon &' District Horticultural 
Society — 
SUMMER FLOWER SHOW 
JULY 19th, 1923 


Secretary: JAMES W. BAMBER, 16, Briscoe Road, 
oddesdon. 


Crowborough & District Hort. ‘Siciety 


SUMMER EXHIBITION at the GRANGR, 
Crowsororan, on JULY 27st 
Admission 24, 1,3, and 8d., ine. tax. Open Classes, 
Boy Scouts’ and Girl Guides’ Rally. 
Wireless Concert. - Refreshments, ete. 


Schedule and full particulara from Mr. JOS. RAKER, 
RKillamey, st. John, Crow borough. ; 


FALKIRK & DISTRICT ROSE SOCIETY 


THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ROSES, 


on SATURDAY, JULY 21st, 
IN TowN HALL, FALKIRK. 


Ws. SHORT, Secretary, 31, Albert Road, Falkirk. 


TERENURE 
and Districts Horticultural Society’s 
SHOW 


A. PHIPPS, Hon. Sec., Tymon Lodge, Tallaght, 
Co. Dublin. 


Mill Hill 3rd Annual 


JULY 21st, in Bridge Field, 


adjacent to Midland Ry. and G.N. Ry. Hale Stationa. 


For SchesInles and partienlars adlrese— 


FOR AUGUST 


will be published in our issue for JULY 28. 


Secretaries of Societies requiring card 


Space in this number should write to 
Advt. Manager, GARDENING 
TRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


ILLUS- 


Guildford & District Ga rdeners’ Association 


a 
The Slough Hort, & Allotment Holders Society 


JULY, 1923 


21st.—Hale and District Association. 
21st.—Houghton Ho-ticultura! Society. 
21st.—Falkirk Rose Society. 
21st.—Crowborough Horticutural Society. 


21st-— Thornton Heath and Norbury Horti- 
cultural Society. 

23rd.—-Brockley Amateur Gardeners’ Aŝ- 
sociation, 


24th —National Carnation and 
Society. 


25th.—Liskeard Horticultural Society ‘ 
25th.—Dinas Powis Horticultural Society, ` 
25th.—Tetford Horticultural Society, 7 
25th.— North Tawton Cottage “Garden 
Society. . 
25th.—Lyndhurst Horticultural Society. 
25th.—Caterham Horticultural Society. 
25th.—Guiklford Horticultural Show: 
25th.—Pirbr' ght Horticultural Society. 
25th.— Bere Ferrers Horticultural Society, 
25th.—Sundridge and District Society, ` 
25th.—Tibshelf Horticuhural, Societv. 
25th and 26th.—Haywards Heath Horti- 
cultural Society, | 
26th.—Hailsham [Horticultural and Sweet 
Pea Societv. z 
26th.—Haylands Horticuttural Society. 
26th.— Elmstead and Guat Bromley Horti. 
cultural Society. i 


(Continued on p ii) 


Picotee 


FIRST ANNUAL SHOW 
on WEDNESDA Y, JULY 25th, 1 923, 
~ at STOKE PARK, to be opened by 
HER GRACE THE DUCUESS OF SUTHERLAND. 
SPECIAL OPEN CLASSES. 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. EÈ. SAWYER, 3), Recreation Re., Guildford. 


Tibshelf Floral and Horticultural Society 
{(Afflliated with the National Rose and Sweet Pea Society). 
THE 35th EXHIBITION oF FLOWERS, 
FRUIT, AND VEGETABLES 
Will be held on Tibshelf Colliery Cricket Ground on 
JULY 25th, 1923 
OPEN CLASSES. 

Schedule and partienlars from W. T. HARPHAM, 
Colliery fnstair ute, Tihshelf, nenrp Alfreton. 


The Annual Exhibition of Flowers, Fruit, 
and Vogetables of the 


Chudleigh & District Horticultural Society 


willbe hell in the Parade Fleld, close ta the famous 
rocks and glen, on Thursday July 26th. 1923. 
Prizes over £W in valne are otered, alko Bronze and Silver 
Medals, a hunedsome Silver Challenge Cup for 12 bunches of 
Rweet Peas, distinet, shown in saseg. 
SIDE SHOWS AND SPORTS. 
Schedules fram tha Hon, Sec., Brimley Hone, Chudleigh - 


HAILSHAM HOR TICULTURAL AND 


SWEET PEA SOCIETY 
(Affiliated to R. H.S ). 

STH GRAND SHOW AT HAILSHAM. 
JULY 26th, 1923 - 

ENTRIES CLOSE JOLY 19th 
Six Pen Classes for Sweet Peas and Vegetables, 

Challenge Cupa value 15, 5, and 3 mineas 

Rchadulee from GEO. A. THORNTON, PR H.S., Hailsham. 


SUMMER SHOW of Fruit, Flowers, anå 
Vegetables, Fur and Feather Section, and 
Industrial Exbibition 
will be held on SA TURDAY, JULY 28th, 1923, at 
ELSTON'S MEADOW, SLOUGH. 

To be opened at 3 ovlo-k ly HRH Privepes A LICE, 
COUNTESS oP ATHLONEL amd Praza ta tw istriteited at 

Tpm by hapy TERRING Tos, 


TN... De ———— 
Newland Horticultural Society, Hull 


FLOWER & VEGETABLE SHOW 
JULY 28th, 1923 


W. B. MITCHELL, 37, Reynoldson Street, 
Hon. Show Sec. 
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GREAT REDUCTION 
IN ALL PRICES! 


Compare our Specifications and Prices 
. with other makers 


SEES E T eae 
AMATEUR’S SPAN ROOF GREENHOUSES 
ae gee eae | a i 


æ coming wi 
o>, the -reach of 
those who re- 
quire a strong, 
-. put not expen- 
sive structure. 


Tat Varig! ONA CUBE 
SaaS? ears ete 


be erected by any handy-man in a few hours. . The 
onori is substantially- constructed of Red Deal, the - 


ngt P 
8ft. .. . «6 4 ft. << 7 6 
9ft. .. . Eft. ié 4ft. . ne 8 4 0 
10 £b.. eee 7 ft. eu 4ft.6in. .:; 918 0 
Wf. .. 8ft. ~.. Sft.. 12 17.0 
15 ft. .. 9ft. o Sie `> nao 17720 
20 ft. ...  10ft. >  5ft.6in. .. -2414 0 
ft. .. ft. . | 5f.6in..: 30 12 6 
` 30ft. oa 12 ft. ae 5ft.6in. .. . 39 9 0. 


4 ft. x 3 ft. „~ £1 8 6 | 3 Light, 2x6ft. £5 2 6 
. 6ft. x 4 ft. > I 6} 4 „ l6x6ft. 610 0 
2 Light,6 x 4ft... 210 0| 5 » 20x6ft. 715 0 
2 „ S8x6ft... 312 6 » 2ax6f. 9 7 6 


DU NOT PAY HIGH PRICES . 
for your frames made from 1}? in. boards. We can supply at 
the following low prices. Frames made of 1} in. tongued 
and grooved. best quality boards, complete as above, at the 


A following low prices :— Betas 
4x3ft .. .. £112 6 | 12x6ft. 3 Light £515 0 
6x4it. ~ .. 2.5 0 | 16x6 ft. 3 10 0 
6x4ft. 2 Light 217 6 | 20x6ft. 5 ,,' 815 0 
Sx6ft 2>» 410 0 | Ax6ft. ð n 10 10 0 


Compare these prices with other makers. 
Seed mes, 3 ft. by 2 fb., 14/6 each to clear. 


| ROUND TOP RUSTIC ARCHES 


Ce E No.1. Special Offer 5,000 

P superior make Round Top 

Rustic Arches, made in 

two sections to bolt to- 

gether at top, bottoms 
. of posts tarred. 

8 ft. high, 3 ft. 6 in. path, 

15in. deep, 11/6. 


8 ft. high, 4 ft. path, 15 in. 


Clearing price, 14/6. 

8 ft.. high, 4 ft. 6 in. path 
{6 in. deep. 
Clearing price, 18/6. 


8 ft. high, 5 ft. path, 16in. 
eep. 
Clearing price, 23/6. 


RUSTIC PILAR RUSTIC GARDEN SEAT ~ 


Se ad 


Well made from good materials, peeled 
stained, and varnished, &c., as above. 4ft. . 
, long, 14/6 ; 5 ft. long, 18/6; 6 ft. long, 24/- eo. — 


| T CARDEN 
LICHTS 
Unglazed. 
Reduced 
Prices 
4ft. x3ft. .. .. 5/9 each 
5 ft. x3 ft. 6 ins. .. 8/9 each 
6fti.x4f. .. .. 9/9 each 
Rusrio PILLAR. — Made in natural 
oY F state. Bottom treated wood preservative, 
ee AY. 5/6 each. Peeled wood, stained and var- 
ai gee nished, 7/6 each. 


`- Get our List of Summer Houses. 
It will pay you. = 


LISTS FREE, STATE REQUIREMENTS 


A. TURRELL & SONS 
(pet. Forest Hill, S.E. 23 
| (2 mins, Forest Hill Station, L.B. & 8.6. allway) 


- Established 75 Years. ` 


Tublished by BENN BROTHERS, LTD., at their Offices, 8, B 


a 
— 


iio ©- GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ` >- 


‘soil seems to fit as comfortably as a suit of old 


pleasantly clean again when the job 


get into the pores of the skin. and you feel 


KT. 15—58. 


E BY EY 


ouverie Street, 
Plough Court, 


- i : te =: 


N saaba ~ , 


tó haye worked, hard on the garden and to 
be covered from -head to. foot. with it! The 


clothes. 


But there’s something ‘better still—to be 
is finished. 
If the signs of honest toil stay on too long they 


“stuffy.” l 
KIT will get them out. 


paint, grease or tar. KIT is the magic mover of 


all things that stick to the skin—the rub-and-a-- 


wipe-and-it’s-over soap. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 


yyy 000 


London, E.O. 4 (Telephone: City 9852), and Printed by,T: 
Fetter Lane, London, E.0.4. July 7, 1923. 


J. A A 
'July.7, 198 


\ 


And not only dirt as 
thick as you please, but. the heaviest blobs. of 


t 
aa! 
yy 
u 


G&R D o? 


- GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, December 29, 1993, 


VOL. XLV.—No. 2338 


“QARDENING ILLUSTRA THD" 8 regis- 
~ tered at the General Post Ofice as a News- 
paper. The Offices are at. 8, Bouverie Street, 


London, E.O. 4. ` 
=O 
ARR’S : SPECIAL OFFER OF SURPLUS 


SPRING-FLOWERING BULBS.—Daffodils, Hyacinths 
Crocusea, Snowdrops, eto. All selected Bulbs in fine 
con ition at greatly reduced prices, List on application. 


BARR’s SURPLUS HARDY PLANTS for 
o 


wer Border and Rock Garden, including fine 

selections of Irises, Michaelmas Daisies, Aubrictias, Helian- 

themums, etc., etc. List on_application.—BARR & SONS, 
g Streot, Covent Garden, wie 2. 


in 
E V E a 
[)°BBIE's 1924 CATALOGUE and GUIDE: 


130 Pages, over 160 Illustrations. Free to readers of 
GARDENING.—DOBBIE & O0., Ltd. Edinburgh. 


CHOICE ALPINES. 
A largo stock of good things to offer. 
Send for full descriptive Catalogue containing much informa- 


tion about soil and suitable positions for planting. 
Special Offer of AUBRIETIAg, £ varieties for 3s. ëd., carriage 
paid. 
Pleaso to book for delivery now or later. 
Further offers of other species in preceding and succeeding issues, 


THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, LTD., 
BARNHAM, SUSSEN. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL FOR COUNTRY 

HOUSES, FACTORIES, FARMS, etc. No emptying 
of Ceaspools; no solids; no open filter beds; everything 
andereround and automatio; a perfect fertiliser obtainable. 
— WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Grosvenor Place, 
Westminster, : 


IVERS’ FRUIT TREES, ROSES, VINES, 


Figs, Oranges, and Orchard House Trees are of firat-clasa 
quality, and a large and select stock is always on view, Inspection 
invited. Price List post free on application.—THOS, R VERS 
& SON, LIMITED, The Nurseries, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 


LPINES AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS.— 


Hardy Shrubs and Rhododendrons for Autumn planting. 
Also Bulbs for Rockery and Border. Write for Catalogues. — 
REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


ELLS CHRYSANTHEMUM CATALOGUE 


now ready.’ Post free upon application.—W. WELLS & 
CO., Morstham, Birrer 


SCOTTISH SEED POTATOES from the 


finest sved-producing districts of Scotland direct from the 
growers. No better seed can be planted. W varieties, one penny 
pberib.—J. & J. RAE, Heck, Lockerbie, Scotland. 


(\HRYSANTHEMUMS.—Over 500 Varieties, 
including latest novelties MICHAELMAS DAISIES, 


JAMES GRAY, LTD., 20m, Danvers Street, 
_ Chelsea, London. Glasshouses, Frames, Boilers, Pipes, 
Painting, Repairs. Established 1843, 
ing, Kepairs, Established 1843 


Psst The Champion Decorative Rose Grower 
FOR of England, 


R ELISHA J. HICKS, M.C.N.R.S., etc., 
OSES 


Horst, BERES. 
ee a U OERE a 


AM, Uow Turf Loam. Illustrated 
L° Delon Rendle’, B. JOHNSTON, New 


Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


[Ron and WIRE FENCING for Gardens, 
Tree 


Guard Gatea, Arches, Espaliers, „Rose Stakes, 
and Omamental Ganka Iron and Wire Work of every 
deecriptian. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Also Kennel 
Railing and Poultry Fenemg. Ask for separate liste — 


BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


X 


FLOWERS : FRUIT - VEGETABLES - BEES 
TREES & SHRUBS 


Saturday, December 29, 1923 


Now IS THE TIME TO PLANT 


a KELWAY COLOUR BORDER to include our World- 
renowned Specialties — Pieonies, Delphiniums, Pyrethruma, 
Gaillardias, Phloxes, ete., ete, 

Borders of any kind can be arranged. Write us, with your 
ideas, and we will quote. 
Please give this attention NOW. 


K FLWay & SON, The Royal Horticulturists, 


Langport, Somersct. 


Now IS THE TIME TO PLANT 
KELWAY'S PONIES AND DELPHINIUMS. 


. dozen. dozen. 
Collection “P” . 100. Collection “F” . go 
ʻi “R " i 80/- fi ee z ” n 50- 
ve “D” . 50- 1 H D" - 40/. 
$ t: * Š 30/- i n ae @* > 30:- 
n “BY. a7 | MBS Soa 
si “A” - 16- “A” - 16- 


All improved named varieties. Fine 
strong plants to flower next year. 


KELWAY & SON, LANGPORT, SOMERSET. 
EBBS’ GARDEN CATALOGUE ror 1924 


is now ready, The fineat Rtina of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, Potatoes, Lawn Sceds, and Fertilisers 
for all crops. Post free on request. 


WEBB & SONS, Ltd., The King’s Seedsmen, 


Stourbridge. g 


REY WATERWORN LIMESTONE 


ROCKERY (Arnside, Westmorland), the Finest Rockery 
Stone; also Garden Paving.—Sole Selling Agent, HERBERT 
BROOK, 40, Valley Road, Streatham, 8.W. 16. 


Wx: DUNOAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories, Winter 
Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, ete. 


BARNARDS, LTD., 
NORWICH. 


For Espaliers, Cordons, 
Tre‘ha, Lattice, and all 
Garden Requisites. Quota- 
tions on application. 


END FOR H. J. JONES’ CATALOGUE if 
you want the best GOLD MEDAL 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, HYDRANGEAS, MONTBRETITAS, 
MICHAELMAS DAISIES, HARDY PHLON, etc., 


free on application. Also 
H. I JONES’ CHRYSANTHEMUM GUIDE. 
Ith Edition. 135th Thousand. Past free, ls &L 
RYECROFT NURSERIES, LEWISHAM, SE. 13, 


AWRIE’S GOLD MEDAL BEGONIAS 


(double). 15 Gold Medals awarded during last four years 
at leading shows, Write for Price Lists, ete.—R. LAWRIE, 
Begonia Nursery, Camwath, Lanarkshire. 


ANTHRACITE. 
SMOKELESS. DURABLE. CLEAN. 


PRICES NOW REDUCED. 


Guaranteed suitable for Central Heating 
purposes and Horticultural use. Low cost. 
Immediate delivery. Truckloads to any station. 


W. H. ESSERY & CO., Ltd., SWANSEA. 
HOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — 


Catalogue of nearly &W varieties, including splen:lid norel- 
ties for 14 (also new Dahliaa, Pelarconiuma, ete ), 1s now ready, 
post free.—J, W. COLE & SON, The Nurseries, Peterborouch. 


TORK STONE PAVING, for Garden Paths 
and Lily Ponds, rectangular or broken for rastic work, 


steps and wall coping, rockery. 
GEO. VINT & BROS., Ide,, Bradford, Yorks. 


* THIS WEEKS WORK 


PROTECTION FROM 


GARDEN DESIGN 
IN PNEsGARDEN 


YYENSITY OF ILLINOIS  TWOPENCE 


UTTON’S 
eror CATALOGUE 


ete., for$1924 is now published. AlVlovers of the garden ahonld 
secure a copy. Profuscly Iuatrated with many attractive pie. 


tures, and contains a complete list of the best varieties of 
Flowers und \ egetalles, etc, 


SUTTON & SONS, The King's Secdsmen, 
Reading. 


ATERER'S GOLD MEDAL RHODODEN. 


- DRONS. Azaleas, and Rosea, Rare Hardy Shrubs, Frott 
Trees, Berries, ete, Alpine and Perennial) Plants, Vegetable anit 
Flower Seeder, Sentch-grown Seed Potatoes, Catalone free - 
JOHN WATERER, SONS, & CRISP, LIMITED, TWYFORD 
(Berks), BAGSHOT (Surrey), and LONDON, 


LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Til 


Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


OWNER’S 
USUALLY SILENT LUPINS 
are making a great noise in the worl America is having 
them, Anstralia, New Zealand, S. Africa, and lat, not Jenst, 
England is buying them. 6 May-flowering planta. rich har- 
monious colours, 98.; seeda, 5a. pka. (F0 seeda).—DOWNER 
(Dept. 1), Drayton Manor Nurseries, Chichester, 


ROCKERY COLLECTION (20 plants). 4s., 


carriage paid. Nepeta, Saxifraga. Dianthus, Auhrietin, 
Cheiranthua, Sedums, Vinlna. Arabis. Sempervivum, Thvnina, 
Polyanthua, Myosotis. — ANDERSON, Long Sutton, Basing- 
atoke, Hanta. 


ees 
WEEPING and STANDARD ROSES (on beat 


Briar stem). Finest Ramblerr, Climbers, and Prah vara, 
in stock. Do not miaa onr Catalocne, which deecribea Intwat 
Novelties —Tne BARTON NURSERIES, Rose Specialint a, Bosto 


eo a E RAN: : 
Love & GIBSON for choice Gladioli, Border 


Camations, and Bearded Trises. Our Seed Leaflet for 
1924 just to hand. and may be had on application. Peligrse 
reed of Gladioli. Border Camationa, and Delphiniymea only. 
New Gladiolus Catalogne abont midJannary, 

Oaktield Gardens, Crawley Down, Snaery, 


ALPINE and HERBACEOUS PLANTS. Lists 

free. Collertions nf selected planta, J2 forte, % far Ios., 
part free. A. SHEPPARD, F.R. H.S., Shawhimat Nursery, 
Hollywood, Birmingham. 


E ORPINGTON 
NURSERIES Co. 


(P. MURRELL, Managing Partner) 
ORPINGTON, KENT. 


Sperialicte in 

Garlen Making. 

The Famnna Orpington 
Roses arul Ince 
‘Terme and Catalogues 
On request, 


JPSWICH HERBACEOUS AND ALPINE 


PLANTS, ROSES, AND FRUIT TREES pranw ary} cite 
ratisfaction. New deerriprive Catalogue free on aPpheation.— 
THOMPSON & MORGAN, Tpawich. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS.—My new catalogue, 
G parra, and Grower's Guide, for 174, now ready, paat 
free. Purchasers requiring the best ahold gee jt. Alas Cata- 
logue of Carnations, Dahlias, Zonal Pelargoniumes, Violas, Sweet 
Peas, te, etc. Beat vars. only.—H. WOULMAN, Shirley, Bir- 
mingham. 


YORK 


for GARDEN PATHS. 
Buy direct from the Quarries. 


STONE Josera BROOKE & Soxs. 
Quarries: 
PAVING pippenclme: Halter, nore 


65, Victoria St, Westminster, S. W. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 

—" Vitrolite,” surerier to White Leal Paint, 18a Al per 

wal, cans extra “Plastine.” the impershatle Purty, Sa 

per ewt., kega extra: fib. tina, 4a 31, post free, Iih. tins, 

5a Ed. earh Carnage extra, tine free —Fill parniewar?r from 
W. CARSON & SONs, Grose Works, Batterma , 
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1LLISON’S PEDIGREE SEEDS eost no 
more to grow than ordinary strains, Prices most reason- 
able. Government Germination Guaranteed, _therefore grow 
ELLISON’S PEDIGREE SEEDS. When doing 80 you are 
buying from a firm established 1890. Regular exhibitor at the 
principal shows; 46 Gold Medals awarded. 64page Catalogue 
free. SEEDS, BULBS, ROSES, FRUITS, FERTILI SERS. 
Onion sets, 1s. 3d. Shallots, 6d. lb. G. & A. Fertiliser, 5s. cwt., 
Broad-leaf Privet, 15 in., 12s. 100. Scotch Seed Potatoes, lls. 
ewt.—ELLISONS, SEEDSMEN, WEST BROMWICH. 


save money by getting your supplies from Morris 8. 1924 Cata- 
logue of the finest varieties ready shortly, post free. Shallots, 


ASPBERRIES (surplus stock) for Sale. 
2.090 Pyne’s Royal fruiting canes, 7s. 6d, and 9s. doz. ; 50s. 
and 70s. 100. Carriage paid orders over 20s. for cash with order. 
—Lieut.-Col. DIGBY JONES, Hill Place Farm, Knaphill, 
Surrey. 
ERNS and other choice Plants. Catalogue 
free. Book on Ferns, by J. E. Smith, F.R.H.S., 3s, êd., 
post free.—J. E. SMITH, The London Fern Nurseries, Lough- 
borough Junction, London, S. W.. 9. 
MREBS AND SHRUBS.—Excellent stuff at 
lowest prices.—MRr. B. WRAGG, Spring Cottage, Hackney, 
Matlock. » 
AVENDER, Old English and Dwarf Blue, 
21s. per 100, carriage paid; sample doz. 45.—_OHILVERS & 


SON, Hunstanton. 


SON, Hunstanton. 0 

LANTS.—Beautiful dwarf Roses, Garden and 

Agricultural utensils. Bargain list. Write—ROSES, 33, 
Saville Street, South Shields. 


Saville Street, South Shields.  _ _ — — — — ——— 
ILD PRIMROSE ROOTS, 3s, 6d. per 100 ; 


also Bluebells and Wood Anemones, each 2s. 6d. 100, 
free. _GEORGE FULLER, Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


(ree. —GRURGHL E V MAS) Ee Sn e 
HEASANT EYE NARCISSUS for naturaliz- 
ing. To clear, 4s, 6d: per 100, 35s. per 1,000, carriage paid.— 

F. ©. BEACON, Skinner Street, Gillingham, Kent. 


OW is the time to use Lime in your Garden. 


Ground PRECIPITATED CARBONATE OF LIME, 
3/- per 1 cwt. bag f.o.r. Matlock in free bags. Special rates for 
quantities -ILKESTON & HEANOR WATER BOARD, Lime 
Dept., High Peak Junction, near Matlock. 


BERGAN IN GARDEN WIRE !!!—Govern- 


ment Field Telegraph Cable, cost £35 mile, our price less 
than a twentieth !! Great for training fruit trees, greenhouses, 
pergolas, arches, tomatoes, hops, beans, peas, logans, chrysanths, 
tying, fencing, &c. Brand new, steel stranded, waterproof 
covered, several thicknesses from 19s. 6d. per mile (full 1,760 
yards). Small lots supplied. Secure a supply in readiness. 
Postcard to-day for free samples, and list of 320 bargains, post 
Rapa NN BARGAIN STORES, 371, Seymour Road; 

ytham. 


TEAMED BONEMEAL (best quality), 


12s. 9d.; Sulphate of Potash, 19s. 6d.; Sulphate of Am- 
monia, 21s.; Nitrate of Soda, 20s.; Superphosphate, 8s. 6d.; 
Kainit, 7s. 6d.; Basic Slag; 6s. 9d.cwt. All in 2cwt. bags, carriage 
paid. For 1cwt. bags add ls. percwt. Prices for smaller quanti- 
ties on application._CHAS. ORME & CO., Swinton, Rotherham. 


BSOLUTE BARGAIN. — Cutlery, Canteen 


Stainless Knives, Nickel Silver Spoons, Forks, 56 Pieces, 
£2 17 0 delivered. Approval—EDWARDS, Ingham Street, 
South Shields. 

ABELS TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 


any nail on prepared metal (patent); it cannot fade. Proof 


samples, etc., 2d., post. _-_WEBSTER’S, Florists, Stock, Essex. 


IRELEGGED LABELS—WOOD LABELS 

(2 faces). No lost names by rot; also hang by leg to 

roses, fruits, etc. Labels re-usable. Sample. — WEBSTER’S 
Florists, Stock, Essex. i 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENT ORDER 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


HAT BOOK YOU WANT !—We can supply - 
it. Immense stock (second-hand and new) on gardening 
and all other subjects. Catalogues free. Mention requirements. 
Books sent on approval, That book you donot want! We will 
buy it.— FOYLES, 121, Charing Oross Road, London. PE 


ARNATIONS, perpetual flowering, well- 
rooted plants, 5s. 100; 42s. 1,000. Antirrhinums, 2s. 100. 


Matricaria, double white, 3s. 100. Anemones, 3s. 6d. 100; 30s. 
1,000. All carr. paid c.w.0.-HAZELWOOD NURSERIES, 


Broadmoor, Hereford. 


OSES !! DEVONSHIRE ROSES !!— 12 
Beautiful Garden Roses, l4s. 12 very hardy Roses, 12s. 6d. 
6 Climbing or Oluster Roses, 6s. 6d. 6 yery choice Standard 


Golden King, 2s. 6d. 100. Canterbury Bells, Sweet Williams, 


Ah ge A See 
s s at a P r 

j A J Taw AE An J pA s = pi 
Fo ae Saye 


CETHE GOLDEN ULY OF F: 
rA ASTIN URAS 
Plant now for best results, Har 

Cash with order, 
A. SHORTHOUSE, | 


E 
E oe ae 


[00 TONS YORK PF; 
EMS delivered or laid compl 
_ JOHNSTONE, Garde 


ath __‘Phone: Reg 
_ PRIVET OVALIFOLIUM, 1} 
QUICK THORN, 15 2tcet 1 


Roses, 25s. (all named, with colonrs), Wallflowers, Blood-red and A GOOSEBE grand bu 
- Sa 


Stocks, 2s. 6d. dozen, 12 Mrs. Sinkins Pinks, 4s. 6 Lavender or 
Rosemary bushes, 3s. 12 bushy Laurels, 12s. 25 Evergreen 
Privet, 14 to 2 ft., 10s, 6d. All carr. paid for cash with order. 


Under 5s., 6d. extra.—JAMES WALTERS, Mount Radford bs 


Nurseries, Exeter. (Established 1864.) 
ULIPS GIVEN AWAY.—To every pur- 


chaser of our Lovely Darwin Tulips to the value of 5s, we 
will send FREE 100 Single or Double Tulips (mixed colours). 
Flowering bulbs guaranteed, _ Price of Darwins, 3s. 6d. and 5s. 
per 100.—_LONGSTAFF & SONS, Chelsfield Station, Kent. 


ENNIS COURTS, BOWLING GREENS’ 


CROQUET LAWNS, Etc. : 
Constructed or Remade in any part of the Country. 
Superior Workmanship and Scientific Planhing. 
Gravel, Blaes, and Sand of all kinds. 
MAXWELL M. HART, 162, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 


NETS FOR POULTRY ENOLOSING, extra 


stout, oiled and waterproof, 25 yds. by 1 yd., 2s. 6d. ; 25 by 
2, 5s., carriage paid. Football Nets, Rabbit Nets. List free.— 
G. JARRETT, Net Maker, Rye. 


ARDENERS’ APRONS. — Ponicus 
Twill, with pocket and bib, 3s. 6d., post free. — 
SHAW & MONTGOMERY, 628, Argyle Street, Glasgow. 


EGETABLE GROWING.—‘‘A Vegetable 


Grower's Handbook,” by Fanny Bennett and E. S. Rohde. 
u A sound Practical Guide,” says the Field. Price 2s, 6d., net; 


post free, 2s. 94.— MARTIN HOPKINSON & CO., LTD., 14, 


fenrietta Street, London, W.C. 2, or all Booksellers. 


ATIZARD PLANT LABEL for Rockery, 


Fruit Trees, Pots, or Borders. Cheapest and most 
efficient. Cannot rot or rub out. _ 1s. 6d., 1s. 3d. doz. ; 16s., 14s. 
per gross, postage extra.—TORKINGTON, Maidenhead. 


ANTED. — Copies of GarpEntne ILLUS- 


TRATED for Sept. 25," Oct. 2, and Oct. 9, 1920.—Box 573, 
‘ARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bouverie St., London, E.C. 4. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


. (Bees (Head Working).—Lady Inglefield 


\ highly recommends her HEAD GARDENER, as above; 
life experience, gained in good establishments, excellent refer- 
ences ; age 37; married —SWIF'T, North Lodge, Turnditch, Derby. 


ARDENER, Life experience, private or com- 


mercial lines, Vines, Peaches, Toms., Cues., Chrysanths., 
or early forcing; married.—Apply, ADAM, Caistor, Lincoln. 


ARDENER (Head Working) ; life experience 

all branches; capable of working upon commercial lines ; 

age 37; married; first-class exhibitor; highest testimonials.— 
GARDENER, care of 37, King Street, Maidenhead 


GARDENER, care of 37, King Street, Macnee = 
ARDENER (Head). — Lt.-Col. the Honble. 


_ J. Dawnay recommends GEO. ELLIS, Head here 7 years, 
previously Head at Nidd Hall 154 years; has had a wide experi- 
ence in all branches.—Abbey Gardens, Wykeham, Yorks. 
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Price 10/-, post free, casi with 
Send for Prospe lon, 
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Two Lines (fourteen words) Two Shillings: every additional line (or portion) One 
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For Every Man a Garden an 


; CL AY?S q World’s 


RTILIZER | 


Sold Everywhere in Tins at 10d. & 1s. 6d.; and in BRANDED & SEALED 
BAGS :—7 lbs., 3s. 6d.; 14 lbs., 68.; 28 lbs., 108.5 56 lbs., 18s.; 112 tbs., 328.; 
or direct from the Works, Carriage Paid in the United Kingdom for Cash with 
Order (except TINS). 


oh Hera For use of Box Number there is an additional charge of 6d. 
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not later than Wednesday morning for insertion in the current week's issue. z 
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=~ [Catalogue and Guide to 
iza i s | 
TA _ Gardening 
ira ves—over 100 Illustrations. 


EA SPRING 1994 p 
COUTE E) í Send to - day 
7 mentioning 


“ Gardening,” 


SCIENTIFICALLY AND CHEMICALLY PREPARED 


In the form of a leaf-mould, rendy for use at anr time, in the same way, and for all Purposes that stable manure is put. Goes 


further (4 bushels equalling 15 Cwls.), gives better result, is clean to handle, sweet sme ling, and free from we eds, worms. etc. 
sent on receipt of postcard. 


A Beautiful Free Booklet giving Jull particulars and testimoniala 
OSF- BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BACS, CONTAINING QUARANTEED ANALYSIS 


MENESES) 
IRB ET 


RAS Tay: i and you shall have a Oash Prices including Bags: Small (about 1 bushel), 3/*; Large (about 4 bushels), 7/*; 6 Large, 33/9: 
Nein Pons copy fr ret 10 Large, 65/-; 20 Large, 120/- ; ' j 
a Doses Colm Py tree per return Carriage Paid to Any station within 25 miles of London, including delivery within free delivery radius of Railway 
Mii A D EA ai post, Company. 6d. per bag extra for every 50 miles or part beyond. 

puero Ea WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Ltd., 71, BANKSIDE, LONDON, S.E. 1 
ity i DOBBIE & CO., Ltd. ta a A a i 
EE] - Seedsmen and Florists to H.M. the King 
me | UR S 
ites: | EDINBURGH B BERRYS | 


Guaranteed English Grown 


1924 


ies Ki ROSES 
|- McGREDY’S b. SALE CARNATIONS 4 


CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE 


oy Weatherproofs, Nurseryman, 12, TOTON, NOTTS 


Overcoats, Suits, 


a 
HOKE : 


IRISH ROSES 


Gowns. 
WE, | we are-atmitted the world's Lea a EA nk. EVERLASTING 

; are ‘admitted the world's DING R ERS. 1p J FLOWERS & GRASSES 
WHY NOT buy the BEST Roses on BRIAR thal on, jp Vanuary Lagurus ovntus (illustrated) 
IA be produced and be SATISFIED afterwards? WE “se Sit : SEEDS of all vars., 1/- a good pkt. 
brez did not suffer from DROUGHT during summer, and - 25 Write for Sale i inn een RS hOha aes 

the SIZE and QUALITY of our plants is best for years, ` i Catalogue 1/- a nnch ial 
rau We grow over 500,000 ROSES ANNUALLY, Send for (Postage, 6d. on 1 bun: h ton 
Sint (s our descriptive illustrated Rose Guide and Catalogue HAYMARKET, S.W.1 LONDON 


3 bunches, extra.) 
ASSORTED HAMPERS from 10/. 
The French Intensive Cardens, 

"LOUGH LAN} ~OROYDON 


FREE. GUARANTEED IRISH GROWN 
FRUIT, SHRUB, SEED, BULB, HERBA CEOUS 


CATALOGUES “ee ie ge Ee RES eg 
By appointment nie M. the King. HORTICULTURAL GLASS, 


NEw sw BET PEAS 


‘sz, | Dept. 2, Royal Nurseries, Portadow Iste Powerscourt, Improved Faerie Queen, Matchless Cream, 
Nyro’ shit y $, adown, U sier Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention paper. A onderfil, H iwlmark Salmon Pink, and many others 
ay p” All Glasa is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as to xl per Pkt. of 20 seeds; 5 pkta., 28. Send for free list. 
tan soundness and quality before dispatch. PLANTAL FLORAL CO. (Est. 1006/, Twerton Hill, BATH 
jat J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Mercbanta, 
Mi=- 31, MOOR LANE, ORIPPLEGATE, E.0.' 
Sous : 66 99 
J a aê } 36 Years Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. The AINTREE 
ew k e 
VK OSER RRE SRK ENA [> Self-Fastening Garden Label 
à ny Ppt $3 Patent No. 131791. 
jit 4 et ~] | 
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AN IDEAL = 
NEW YEAR’S | 
GIFT 3 


x i 


E sure that you get British 
Wire Netting, made in the 
factories of the Association and 
marked with their brand. 
Che 
BRITISH WIRE NETTING 
MFRS' ASSOCIATION 


123 Colmore Row, 


BIRMINGHAM 


mw, of A ag 
t Sa | Size 
a Rhee 
f. y 1x 58 


ef 72 Labels and a Wolf Indelible 
‘ Pencil, 2/- per box from your Seeds- 
| man, or 2/3, post free from— 
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A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION TO a 
“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” fc WILLMOTT 


most acceptase ano = | OÒ Rival Plant Stake 


USEFUL GIFT YOU COULD es ! (Patented No, 153773.) 
| 


FRUIT TREES 


SPECIAL COLLECTION OF FIRST QUALITY TREES OF 
OUR OWN CROWING AND SELECTION 


z Bush Apples, 9 Plums, 1 Pe y. | Loganbe rry, b GOOSE 


berries, 18 Raspberries, 6 Red Currant ,6 Black Currants ee. MAKE TO YOUR GARDENING an 


As used in Royal Botanic 
> DAS. ‘or all plants. 
hese 42 well grown trees for 30 -, packing free Carriage Ps Gardens. For l 


Paid for cash with ordei K = 3 FRIEND $ =: E WILL NOT ROT, WEAR 
Neate GS ; OUT, OR BREAK. 
Descriptiv List Free « ipplicatt X : è Tis 


a + p at Sample of 6 sizes, 2 post rah 
URSERIES, Lro. | = Se E. | H. J. CREENWOOD,F.R.HLS., Proprictur 
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THE FOREST & ORCHARD N 


Milbury, Falfield, GLOS. S re Bracknell, BERKS. 


eS On receipt of 13/- we shall be =: Rain Water Cask, 


MASKELL’S HOP MANURE © glad to send a copy regularly 2 and Tubs 


' each week for 12 months to © 


is the beat substitute for at ible manure, is ne B35 40 alle 12 o Coralia, 16 -: 119-729 Talla. 
and gives much b tter results O86 lbs, £-; lewt., 6-; aC bes Ray 2b -. Do 29) galis., 40-5 ou galla., 50 - 
i cat, Ibe: 4 ewt , 20; 10 cwt., £5-; 1 ton, $0- ces ae any part of the world Oo eae Cash with order, carriage paid 
n rs and delivered free 50 miles, over that add 6d. per ct ese 
cwt, for each 50 miles or part All manures supplied, ON ead THOS. BENNETT & co., LTD. 
large or smal] quantities, Booklets free from RI g 24> 87, OLD HALL STREET, 

= ; DA 7 oe 

MASKELL’S LTD., Dept. G.L., S$ = LIVERPOOL 


Dirleton Road, West Ham, E. 15. B A PERPETUAL REMINDER 5 ae Aa ea | oo? 


ex) ae THEY ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
COTSWOLD HILLS eS OF YOUR FRIENDSHIP ze ALL HAND MADE. 
Crazy Pavi: UR , E tere S ; S ARTISTIC FERN PANS 
az R Atu ` y 3 ‘ ` T tY 
pee Gravela. Sen anil Pit S Loams i gs {ddrcgs— pret AND BULB BOWLS 
or Unken Fi nees, Dry Walling . Gr eo rae Siegener agh EPEA thick Rapes 
© Tarpated Footpaths and Dri THE SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, “ CARDENING <=; Dn dae Gh Pee ee ae 
Write— ` ILLUSTRATED,” 8, BOUVERIE ST., LONDON, E.C. 4 ‘rs Prue Let FREE. 
MARK WILLIAMS & CO.. Contractors, t a 
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members of nearly one thousand leading 
in every part of the British Isles. No awar 


interest. Last year it was th 


C ompetition for your handsome tropby 
is sure to be keen. . 
Beckenham. 


The Medal was ‘much admired; it is 
the first we have b:enable toaward iu 
the amateur section, 

= Winscombe. 


It was the means of effecting a great 
improvement ia our Show. 
East Haddon. 


Your Medal is in¢reasing competition 
amongst our members. 
Golders Green. 


The increased entries in this séction 
show the Medal has stimulated our 
members. 

l Newport, I.W. 


The Medal was a great attraction to 


the Show, and produced a. large 
number of entries. 


‘Eastbourne. 


7 


1 
There was keen competition, and the 


winner secured the Medal by only one 


point. 
Port William. 


Your Medal was a great attraction. z 
no Wincham. ~— 


There was a large and keen competi- 
tion forthe Medal. —- 


Gorseinon. 


The Medal was the centre of much 
interest, and caused very keen compe- 
tition. 

Coggeshall. 


The “Gardening Illustrated” Medal 
was everyone's goal. l 
Whalley. 


Your Meda! will be a great help in 
ge ting exhibits. 
Lancing. 


The Medal was keenly fought for. 
i Halstead. 


Your Medal has been the instigation 
of a k2en competition, and furthering 
the movement locally. 


SECRETARIES OF HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES 


` 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


~ 


` 


Certificate of Award. 
Gardening Ittustrated ~ 
Medal, 1924 


Facsimile of ‘'G.I.'’ Medal, Certificate, and Case. 


r 


\ 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 
“ GARDENI ILLUSTRATED 

HE “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” MEDAL will be competed for, as a first prize, by the 
Horticultural. Societies and Gardeners’ Associations 
d in recent years has aroused such widespread 
e means of adding exhibits to hundreds of Societies, making competition 


keener than ever, and stimulating the splendid work of British Horticultural Societies. 


° 


Everybody connected with the Show 
is delighted with it, and there will be 
keen competition among Sweet Pea 
growers. 
a: Clayton. 


- Your Medal will add keenness to the 


competition at our Show, and will be 
-the means of securing improved 

staging, etc. 
East Haddon. 


Your Medal will be a big draw to our 
Show in September. 
Tylorstown, 


The Medal will do a lot towards 
extending horticulture in many parts 
of the country. 

$ Tidenham, 


I congratulate you on offering sucha 
splendid trophy for competition. It 


will certainly stimulate our members. 


W. Ealing. 


Your beautiful Medal will be the 
means of creating an added interest 


to our Show. r 
Kippen. 


It is greatly appreciated, and we shall 


have strong competition for it. 
7 Bawtly: 


The Medalis beautifully designed, and 
is a distinct credit to G.1.” There 


will be keen competition for it. 
l ' Penzance, 


N ; 
One and, all of the Directors are 
delighted with it, and feel it is a prize 
-worth winning: 


Our committee thought it a, ie 

handsome Medal, and are sure it W! 
te good competition. 

Oe “i a, Compton. 


I should like to congratulate you upon 


its design. I am sure it wi be? 
stimulus to the members to compere: 
Bexley- 


I congratulate you on it: neatness and 
design, and it cannot fail to be ©. 


rize. e 
e coveted p Fairweather Green. 


` 


who have not already ‘done so should apply at once for 


particulars and entry forms to THE EDITOR. ~. 


“ GARDENING ILLUST RATED,” 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


Banchory, ` 
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ROSE PLANTS 
DWARF ROSES, 1/- each, 10/= for 12, ‘75/- for 100. STANDARD ROSES, 3/- each, 35/- dos. 
. Those marked * can be supplied in Standards, 7 s 


TED! 


Alex. H. Gray Edu Moyer | „Gruss an Teplitz | *La France *Mre. A. Ward P. 0. de Rehan 
is “Aug. Hartmann *Earl of Gosport *Harry Kirk “Laurent Cario Mrs. C. Norwood *Pharlaaer 
| “Arnold Jansen *Frau K, Drusohki *Hugh Dickson "Liberty *Mre. C. Shawyer *Prinoess Mary 
“British Queen "Fisher Holmes *Hadley *L. C. Bresiau “Mrs. J. Laing *Red Lotter Day 
Colleen *Gen. Jaqueminot “Juliet *Mme A Chatenay My Marytand *Riohmond 
*Capt. Hayward “Gen. MacArthur *K. A. Victoria . *Mme. Ed. Herriot *Melody *Sunburst 
"Caroline Testout - *C. C. Waud *Lady Ashtown “Mme. Leon Pain "Ophelia *Ulrich Brunner 
on "Cynthia Ford *Geo. Dioksen - *Lady Hillingdon “Mme. Ravary Orleans Rose White Killarney 
Ast prize re *Daily Mail Gorgeous *Lt. Chaure “Mme. 8. Weber *Prinoe de Bulgarie *Willowmere 
rae Eoarlate A much larger selection is described in our Illustrated Oataloguo. | 
DES Asit: PILLAR OR RAMBLER ROSES. Price 1/- each, 10/- per doz. Extra Selected, 1/3 each, 12/- per doz. 
ME Agiala Dorothy Perkins Coldfinoh Rubin Wedding Belis Blush Rambier 
= Amerioan Pilar . Donay Hiawatha | Tausendschon Philadelphia Thalla 
aking onee. Crimson Rambier Exceleg Lady Cay White Dorothy Perkins Flower of Fairfleid Vellohenbiag 
| RGE FLOWERING CLIMBING ROSES. Pri. 1/6 each, 18/- per doz. 
Paul's Soarlet Climber | Glory de Dijon American Beauty — Aviateur Blerict Gruss an Tepilitz - 
Caroline Testout Dr, van Fleet Marquise de Sinety Aiberlo Barbier K. A. Victoria 
Captain Christy Zepherine Prouhin Emily Cray C. F. Meyer 
sna „„ CLEMATIS PYRAMID BOX TREES | Guelder aro PAONIES STRAWBERRIES Pannas Orase, strong 
a: 2/6 each, 25/- dozen, Fine decorative trees.| 1/- each, 10/- dozen. 24 varieties, large |Madame Keo i, the Anemones, 1/6 doz. 10/- 100 
l Hag i Jackmanii, blue. ] ft. to 4 ft. high. LOCANBERRIES plants, 10d. each, largest strawberry in Xm R i3 ® i ish 
G. Ville de Lyon, carmine. Each, 2/- to 7/6. 9/- per doz. the world. Enormous per dorea T US ench, 
Mme. Le Gouthe, pure i Strong P lanta, 1/9 each, cropper. Plant now. Madonna Lilles, 1/- each 
B White. WISTARIA SINENSIS | '°/" Per dozen. PRIVET ceveRcREENy| See” 2/6; 25, 4- ;|" To. ren qeies, | 
TE TULIP TREES 3l- each, 35/- dozen. |Red Currants, 10d.| Fine Bushy Plante. | 50, 7/6; 100, 12/6. Pasalon Flowers, 3/- each, 
iii Btrong aroan, b n ” each, 8/- per dozen. Doz. 100! AMPELOPSIS VEITCHI | Fiery thorn (rea berried), 
slents i Ai |e Standards, |Biaok Currants, 10d.|2—3 ft- ... 7/- 50/- 1/- each, 10/- dozen, | 3% en 
kikin i : rge stock o 
ed Fino ABLTLOWERS 3/6 p 1/6 each each, 8/ per dozen. . DELP H INIUM PHLOX Lilies, irises, Topiary Trees, 
i Blood Red, Por dozen, | Hydrangea, 1/- each, | Gooseberries, 1/- each, |Large clumps, finest |In fine variety, strong Fruit Trees, eto. 
ate 1/6 ; per 100, 9/-. 10/- dozen. 10/- per dozen. colours, 7d. ea., 6/- doz. clumps, 7d. ea., 6/- dz. Full descriptions in Catalogue. 
ae = All orders over 20/- carriage paid. Under 10/- add 9d.; from 10/- to 90/- add L- extra. Bankers: BARCLAYS. 
te GUARANTE£E.—We guarantee all plants to be of first quality, and will return money if not satisfactory on arrival Write for Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue. 
acin: _THE HAMPTON PLANT CO. 5, NEW MALD 
ceicenemeece-ncee ns TTT Tees 
Veil f ; l 
j i ; 


Pemberton’s Pedigree Roses — Moonlight, YOU WILL £ 
Pax, Ruth, Vanity, Nur Mahal, etc. 
ge | Peon St ut Pra LIKE IT TOO + 
aie on application 
J, H. PEMBERTON, ROMFORD, ESSEX “— perfectly Splendid; just like g 
uh b their Seeds. One of the best I've seen, 


and so full of useful information. 


'|BURBAGE ROSES 


All Home Grown first quality Trees and 
every Plant correctly named. 


NO FOREIGN RUBBISH 


9 Choice Varieties, including 1920-21 
Novelties ... " 


19 Choice Varieties, includiog 1920-21 
Novelties ... = aa .- 20/- 
Carriage paid for oash with order. 


Descriptive Rose and Frult List 
Post free on application 


Buy from the Firm with a reputation. 


THE BURBAGE NURSERIES, Ltd. 


“I always get all my Seeds now 
from Perth : they are so reliable, and 


give such wonderful results.” b 


“MY GARDEN BOOK, 1924” 


Now Ready. Post free to readers of * Carden- 
ing Illustrated.” Send for your copy to-day 


10/- 


ALEXANDER & BROWN 


(Dept. 0) 


EE RRS EERE 
| GRAVEL, CRAZY PAVING, LIME, ROCKERY STONE & 


POTTING SANDS, EDGING TILES, BURRS, CLINKERS, 


; Near Hinckley, vq BREEZE, TAR PAVING, MANURE, etc. 
Est, 1773. LEI CESTERSHIRE Supplied in any guantity at low prices. Special quotations Jor truckloads. 
fruit Trees—fose Trees : a ACE eae Ge LTD, 
(! Descriptive Catalogue post free on demand. Fi Pe : Victoria Wharf, Cherry Orchard Road, CEMENT, 
Inspection Invited. 1104. CROYDON CROYDON. 


S. SPOONER & SONS 


(Estd. 1S0), 
The Nurseries, HOUNSLOW, MDX. 


30 Branches, Surrey, Sussex, and Essex 


BSR ASAIO 


SNG 


s s—=we 
. , WR Wax sn bY 
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CARTERS TESTED SEEDS | 
> A j 
F 
á 7 eo A ROO ae EE 
d The Pick of the A ee A EN i 
An ie wae ee 
| A Nursery is secured by buyers f- - a í BES a 
i w= who know the wisdom of 
ordering FRUIT TREES early. 
P Name your- selection now and we 
‘can despatch the trees when you are 
ready to plant. We recommend plant- 
. ing now for -best results. 
Our stock is large, of first quality, | YOU NEED FOR THE 
| and in great variety : 
7 , APPLES, all the leading sorts. G ARDEN 
CHERRIES, DAMSONS. pna Sa A ae 
s PEARS. ~CURRANTS. AND oe a OO 
| PLUMS., RASPBERRIES. N m DE 
GOOSEBERRIES. _ l ; AWN ok. E S ge 
; | j A GOLD MEDAL EXHIBIT GROWN FROM CARTERS TESTED SEEDS, 
The Week’s Special Offer: CATALOGUE 
i Espalier Apples in variety. ILLUSTRATED 
es Fan-trained Plums. POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
wee Fan-trained Morello Cherries. 
ao ua 200 acres of stock also include f 
ty t seca Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
' | | } Clematis, b yo Hardy Plants. RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W., 20. 
ee l 237 & 238, HIGH HOLBORN. W.C. 1. 
Bo i Branches:- 
r | l EET, E.C. 4. 
| G. JACKMAN & SON, 53a, QUEEN VICTORIA STR : 
2 -WOKING NURSERIES, SURREY j TA 
' yn 4 i 
i } i i ; 
$ ENGLISH GROWN 
We have Large Stocks of 
; Herbaceous and 
| Alpine Plants 
All strong, well-grown stuff, including 
ete i Novelties, | 
Koes i ‘ 
ma Send for Catalogue, post free 500,000 PERSONS 
a: ? pram E 
Pes: 7 i | AT ONC 
bi | New 
a W. WELLS, Jun. ma Aas C74 quide 
a f | EE E S and Catalogue “or 
Sas Hardy Plant” Nurseries, ee A ir 
ae i a It contains useful OT the 
! ' p : MERSTHAM, Surrey k Hints retable and Power 
` i l 2 F , r . f Seeds and Seed tO 
oe “Between them Wall the difference Getween your Garden = = gee MAY WE SEND 
| J cibe s pronounces success and a partial failure. you ONE p 
| = hen you buy TOOGOOD'S GUARANTEED | a r 
a Se ee a eat m | coon application 
) | ; h , ; ar a8 is possible to upon app 
ao “BY oer sron aon sau ew | | CH RYSANTHEMUMS | P | 
; : | Wow are the sole judge. We shali not be there to m: f .| Perpetual Flowering Carnations FIDLER & SONS | 
: ; | . Established l ee 
; m n oig . ; 
p |) ee ’ z Our new list will introduce to you the READING 
7 TOOGOOD' S FREE GUIDE _very best varieties in each section for 
l Er l E EA TO Garden Seeds” is a TETE . ae 
safest guide to stecess (a your Gatien a ere Exhibition, Greenhouse, or Garden 
v ve i - 
proit. It is absolutely. thee Wate ee toa Useful Cultural Hints enclosed. — 
addressing us personally : g Sent Post Free on request to 
3 TOOGOOD & SONS, LTD. KEITH LUXFORD & CO. 
à ma (Seedsmen to H.M. the King, and Growers of : : 
| $ l “ Better Crops” Seeds only), Sheering Nurseries 
i Pe SOUTHAMPTON HARLOW, ESSEX — 


And at SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERTS. 
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ap Che Albesco wap io the Perfect Garden /MorrnyeSon, 


? WHITE FLY FUMIGANT SPECIAL INSECT WASH 
RED ROSE MILDEW SPECIFIC SLUG POWDER, Etc. MORTLAKE, 


; 4 Obtainable from gour Scedsman ; if he has no stock, let us have his name and addresa S W 14 = 
c will arrange for him to supply your requirements. oh ih > 


Gardeners are Cordially Invited 


to our NEW SHOWROOMS to inspect a full 


range in sizes of the Famous Silver Medal 


“HORSE SHOE” BOILER 


BOILERS AND COMPLETE APPARATUS FROM STOCK 


Another “Horse SHOE” tribute 
comes from Mr. Omas. CARR, 
St, Johns Square Waketield, 
2lst September, 1923 :— 


Prices and Booklet Ce Making the Most of Your Greenhouse,” post Tree. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., Ltd., 5 Southwark Street, 


LONDON, SE. ı 


THE ‘FRUIT-GROWER' 


Directory & Handbook | 


1924 EDITION 


NOW READY 


Price 10/-, post free, cash with order. Orders executed in rotation 
470 Pages Size 123 by 93 50,000 Entries 


Where to BUY! 
Where to SELL! 


These are the two chief points for every business man’s consideration. Pie, 
The ‘ Fruit-Grower’ Directory and Handbook gives this information at a glance. is 


The Fruit Grower 


DIRECTORY 
& HANDBOOK 


Another special feature is the list of the principal Market Towns in the | 
United Kingdom, giving the population, early closing and market days, Super- | 
intendents, together with the Salesmen of fruit, flowers and vegetables. 


The ‘Fruit-Grower’ Directory and Handbook is a work of reference, 
systematically arranged, invaluable to all associated with the Fruit Growing 
and Distributing Industry, whether regarded from an economical point of view 
or ina wider sense as meeting the requirements of all interested in Horticulture. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO-DAY TO 


BENN BROTHERS LTD. 


PROPRIETORS AND PUBLISHERS, | | é 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
f 


| 
! 
; 
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’ AMATEURS’ SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSES 
. ; aa pe These. Green- 
! 
} i 


EDUCED PRICES 


, houses are made 
specially for 
. Amateurs at a 
O nominal figure, 

«thereby coming 
iz, within the reach 
meee of those who re- 

; quire a strong, 
~~. but not expen- 

ae -give, structure. 
Can be erected by any handy man in & few hours. The 
framework is substantially constructed of Red Deal, the 
lower part being filled in with good, sound, tongued, and 
grooved match-boarding, painted one coat of good oil 
Supplied with all necessary ironwork and 


colour. 
Complete with 21-0z. - 


stages for each side of house. 
glass for glazing. : 


Length. Width. Height to, eaves. Price. 
7 ft Ly is cr 0S 


bf O 9ft  .. 5ft 
GARDEN FRAMES 


and grooved boards, have 

necessary parting pieces and 

runners for Lights, which are 

: -2in. by 2in. and fitted with 

: cary _ iron handle. Glazed with 
21-0z. glass, and all woodwork painted two coats. 


4x3ft... ..£1 °7 O)3Light,12x6ft. £5 0 O° 
6x4ft... |. 127 6/4 „ l6x6ft. 6 6 O 
2Light,6x4ft. 2 7 6 ” 0x6ft. 710 0 
8x6tt. 310 O|6 ,, 24x6ft. 9 16 
ROUND TOP 


RUSTIC ARCHES 
No. 1. 
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6 in. path, 15 in. deep, 
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600 in stock ready for immediate dispatch, 
Made in complete sections, constructed of strong fram- 
ing, covered planed, tongued, and grooved boards. Up 
and down sliding shutter as shown, hen exit at side. 


5 ft. x 3 ft. x4 ft. £1 10 0 Floor ' 7/6 extra. 
6ft.x4ft.x4ft. £1160 Floor’ 9/- ua 
7 ft. x6 ft.x4ft.6in. £2 18 0 Floor 14/- extra. 
8 ft. x 6 ft. x5 ft. , £4 g O .. Floor 18/6 extra. 
SEED FRAMES 


í- These Frames are very useful for 
__ preserving seeds and bulbs against 

frost; are made of tongued and 
grooved boards and very warm. 


~ GARDEN LIGHTS 


Ungiazed. Reduced Prices 


4ft. x 3ft. .. 5/- each. 
5ft.x 3ft. 6in. -.. 7/- each. 
6ft. x 4ft. . 8/3 each. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE 
STATE REQUIREMENTS 


A. TURRELL & SONS 


(Dept. G.I.) 
Stanstead Rd., Forest Hill, S.E. 23 


| ‘Showyard over } Mile Long 


‘Phone: Sydenham 1268. Estd. 75 years 


Published by BENN BROTHERS, LTD., at their Offices, 


Made of best l-in. tongued (ff 


8, Bouverie Street, London 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.. December 29, 19% 


(KINNELL’S COKE 


Tenant’s Fixture Reduces C R U S H ER 
TE ‘Our Buildings are 
w > well known for their Fuel to ` 
` substantial con- Nut size ye Large, 40): 
struction; they are . 
ae enay aR proas, ane for Long = 
ss made of on e : : 
Deal. ` Great Reduc- Burning. 
tions. Carriage Paid. oY os 
7x46" £4 15 0 
9x56" 56 17 6 
wag x66” 6 17 6 | 
1 Nobetter value Large and Small 
can, be offered Crusher one ' breaks 
N ê breaks 42 ihe. In 
1 cwt. 


20 minutes 


'Phone: 
Hor 382. 


Made in complete RESE 
sections, roof in- 
cluded, and erected Bi 
before dispatch. oS 

Y¥x © £15 6 OF 
Wx 7 17 9 6È 
1yx 8 19 0 
14x 9 
15'x 10’ - 27 5 
Carriage pai 


Only best Saber! ‘Hom TY. ital 
used, and made by a; A i 
experts. * | | | i = 

Send for No. 34 ae 
nie hl MIDSOMER NORTON. 
F. PRATTEN & Co., near BATH j 
Stourbridge Heating Apparatus 


REDUCED 
PRICES 
IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


SEND P.C. FOR LIST 
AND QUOTATION 


" Please state size 
a of House 


OOD, Ltd. (Dept. H), STOURBRIDGE 


Cc. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD, 
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Supplied with various arrangements ot 
pipes for houses of any size 


Delivery from stock. 
ee 


a 
~ 21 OZ. HORTICULTURAL - 


Gi” 


5 LL PA vere y 
Write for copy of Catalogue to the firm with 50 years’ reputation 


12x10, 14x10, 12x12, 14x12, LTD 

16x12, 18x12 16x14, 18x14, JONES & ATTWOOTE A etek 
20x14, 24x14, 18x16, 20x 16, Premier Boiler Works, STO 

' 99x16, 20x18, 22x18, 24x18. 


Let us know what you want and we 
will quote lowest prices of the day. 


iY NEWTON ‘tn. 
20/3, Charles 8t., Hatton Carden, London. E.C 1 


T. W. ROBINSON, LTD. 


Dennis Lronworks, 


STOURBRIDGE, 


A Complete Heating Apparatus 


GLASSHOUSESS, 


for Greenhouses up to 20’ x 10°.. Made 
Burns Anthracite, Coke or Cinders. in 
Moist Heat. No injurious fames. six 
i agate Bollers & Heating complete 
52/6 Sets of every sections 
Sane PO A R Desoription. - ready 
—____—__———_— for Ws 
12 HOURS’ BOILER WORKS, erection i i fe iF hk 
from KERAN 


258, Vauxhall Bridge Rd., London 


“PIFCO” 


` 100 Candle Power Incandescent 
A Gas Light. 4 hours for id., with 
= Common Paraffin 


SAFE AND SIMPLE 
JUST USE A MATCH 


Beats Gas or Electric 


£12 0 0 nee Sue Le 

is of red deal; 

silled help. 21-02. glass € 
opening. 

GARDEN FRAMES from 52/6 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS 


Tenant's Fixture 
Made of well-sea- 3? 
soned, planed, ton- Saag) 
gued, and grooved 


"eredi 
they are rea 
ut to guit each 


Soundly const uct 
erected without sl 


"e o o 


Days' red deal. Easily y 
T Tea] FRE Complete 30/- erected. aragi pald 
no ito tex Splendi erie 
Send no Money Write for Catalogue > l , Catalogue % Porta 
Send for our Jb- page : r, post fre 


: vee geri tion, aby ree 
PIFCO, LTD. af every descri sock 32 Year? 
19, High Street, Manchester 
Stocked in 37 different styles. 


E.O. 4 (Telephone: City 9852), and Printed by THE 
Plough Court, Fetter Lane, London, E.O. 4. Set De 29, 1923. 5 
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